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"Sixes"  Exclusively? 


"Master  Six"  4- Passenger  Phaeton — $2400 

The  "Six"  of  Super-Distinction 


No  more  distinctively  beautiful 
motor  car  has  ever  claimed  the 
admiration  of  the  American  auto- 
mobile field.  A  foreign,  racy  ap- 
pearance has  been  imparted  to  the 
lines  of  this  newest  "Master  Six" 
by  building  the  body  lower  than 
usual. 

Experts  concede  this  Four-Passen- 
ger Phaeton  a  ranking  place  with 
the  finest  European  cars  to  which 
the  motoring  world  has  long  turned 
for  originality  in  design. 

New  Seating  Arrangement 

In  this  1915  "Master  Six"  Phaeton 
is  offered  a  new  seating  arrangement 
of  rare  convenience  and  comfort.  The 
front  seats  are  divided  by  an  aisle  of 
ample  space  and  all  the  seats  are 
slightly  sloped  to  give  absolute  ease 
in  riding. 

Motor  Car  Goal  Attained 

This  new  1915  "Master  Six"  presents 
a  perfect  combination  of  all  the  desirable 


features  other  motor  car  makers  have 
long  been  striving  to  achieve. 

The  rugged  motor  possesses  wonder- 
ful flexibility  and  tremendous  power. 
Manufactured  completely  in  the  Chal- 
mers plant  of  the  finest  materials,  this 
splendid  car  has  the  strength  and  quElity 
to  keep  sweet  running  and  give  efficient 
service  for  years  and  years. 

Chalmers  Refinements 

A  great,  strong  torque  tube  and  rod 
take  up  all  torsion  strains  and  make 
the  "Master  Six"  Phaeton  cling  closely 
to  the  highest  crowned  roads  and  ride 
with   utmost    smoothness. 

Chalmers  "Sixes"  are  truly  silent 
cars.  There's  no  rattle.  No  vibration 
to  tire  your  nerves  and  tear  at  the 
mechanism. 

All  open  cars  have  electric  starter, 
Chalmers  tailor-made  top,  rain  vision 
windshield,  Klaxon-made  horn,  de- 
mountable rims,  full  electric  lights.  No 
car  carries  better  or  more  complete 
equipment. 


Let  the  Chalmers  Standard  Road  Drive  prove  to  you  the  fitness  of 
Chalmers  cars.  Our  nearest  dealer  will  be  glad  to  take  you  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Chalmers  Motor  Company,  Detroit 
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TH  E  M I  NT  CANDY  LAXATIVE 


Maybe  you  feel 
well  today 

-maybe  you  dori+^=^  ® 

But  some        ^  w 
day  you'll    t^^ 
need  Partoia 

The  Candy  Doctor 

A  remarkable  Laxative,  ^  J  ^^     partola 

Blood    Purifier,    a   reliable  ~  .  %      {^    lt££££Z 

and   harmless   remedy   for  ^vllCi  m     ^^        New  York  City 

Liver  Trouble,    Constlpa-  >t  m       +           Gentlemen:  Enclosed 

.—..,.  ^  VL    ^         find  2Sc  (stamps  or  coin); 

tlOIl,    IndlgeStlOn,    BlllOUS-  T  AH  m             for  which  please  send  me  a 

'                  °                       7  •■  %^  I  ^B        box  of   Partola  and  your  valu- 

ness,  Jaundice,  etc.  Clears  »    #  ^^  able  mutated  ioo-pa8e  book. 

'  •*  '  JL  I  a  HowAreYouT" 

your  system  of  waste  mat-  Til  IS      * 

ter  and  leaves  your  stomach  f      Name 

healthy.    Gentle  in  action.  f     Address. 

Like  candy  to  take.    Sold  /       Tuwn — 

under   definite   guarantee.  .  71LJ^^'gfi&ra£&*V  state 

At    all    Druggists  +         V&\\    ^^IT^^ 

25c..  50c  &$1  a  box  *  \       ^'  -C      -' 

PARTOLA   COMPANY   • 

160  Second  Ave.      New  York  f  jy  x^       y-a r  •.•■-■■..-    . 
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1915  HupmobilQ 

— — — — — — — — —  IB  ■ 

Cenr  o~f    1:V>o   American  Family 


$ 


1200 


For  the  third  time  the  'Hupp  Motor  Car  Company  has  produced  a  car 
which,  we  believe,  will  iprove  immeasurably  superior  to  any  that  as- 
sumes to  compete  with  it. 

The  first  Hupmobile  "20"  made  (for  itself,  and  held  against  all  rivalry, 
an  immense  following,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  "32"  put  the  Hupmobile  into  another  class  and  surpassed  the  "20" 
in  world-wide  (popularity. 

This  new  Hupmoibile  bids  fair  to  eclipse  them  iboth,  as  the  very  utmost 
a  motorist  can  desire. 

A  highly  specialized,  individualized,  Hupmobilized  motor  car  which 
gives  you,  we  believe,  more  service  and  comfort  for  your  money 
that  you  can  find  if  you  comb  the  market  a  dozen  times  over. 

Price  F.  0.  B.  Detroit 
In  Canada,  $1400,     F.O.B.  Windsor 

Hupp  Motor  Gar  Company 


1331  Milwaukee  Avenue 


Detroit,  Mich. 
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A  New  Beauty  for  1915 

With  Distinctive  Individuality  for  You  Personally 

THE  rare  beauty  of  this  car  challenges  admiration.     Best  of 
all,   we  give  your  personal   car  a  special  individuality  to 
meet  your  own  good  taste  and  to  distinguish  your  car  from 
every  other  owner's  car.     But  that's  a  matter  we  prefer  to  take 
up  with  you  personally. 

All  the  sterling  features  of  Winton  construction  are  retained  in 
Model  21.  The  enlarged  Tadiator  and  bonnet  blend  into  a  pleasing  unit 
with  the  new  body,  which  is  of  singularly  attractive  design.  The  raised 
stream-line  panel  has  been  -seen  heretofore  on  limousines  only.  Doors 
are  wider  and  swing  on  concealed  hinges.  No  outside  handles.  Seats 
are  roomier.  The  cowH  board  arrangement  is  new.  A  tonneau  light  is 
provided.  Springs  are  always  automatically  oiled  by  Dann  cushion  in- 
serts. Wheel  base  136  inches  (on  four-passenger  and  runabout  cars,  130 
inches).  Especial  'provision  has  [been  made  for  the  most  satisfying 
comfort. 

WINTON  SIX 

Note    the    Equipment: 


Electric  starter,  or  Air  starter.  You 
may  have  your  choice  WITHOUT 
extra  charge. 

Complete  electric  lighting  system. 

One-man  top  of  finest  mohair:  has 
easily  handled  curtains. 

New-design   rain-vision  glass  front. 

Klaxon  electric  horn,  concealed 
under  bonnet. 

Waltham  eight-day  clock,  with  high- 
est-grade watch   movement. 


First-grade  Warner  speedometer. 

Improved  tire  carriers  at  rear. 

Demountable  rims. 

Tires — 37x5-inch,  all  around. 

Power-driven  tire  pump. 

Full  set  of  tools. 

The  price  of  the  five-passenger  car, 
fully  equipped,  is  $3250,  and — 

You  may  write  your  own  guarantee. 


Write  for  1915  catalog;  now  ready.     Ask  us  about  the  ex- 
clusive feature  of  individuality  for  your  own  car. 

The  Winton  Motor  Car  Company 

124  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Direct  Factory  Branch  Houses  in  20  Leading  Automobile  Centers 
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SAXON  $395 


NOT  a  Cyclecar 


F.    O.    B.  Detroit 


Absolutely  the  Best 
Two-Passenger  Automobile  Built 


The  Saxon  car  to-day  is  the  best  two- 
passenger  automobile  in  the  whole  world 
at  anywhere  near  its  price. 

It  has  more  room  than  any  other ;  it 
is  more  comfortable  to  ride  in;  it  is 
better  looking;  it  has  better  materials; 
it  is  more  up-to-date  in  design;  it  has 
plenty  of  power  for  all  emergencies  and 
all  road  conditions,  and  it  can  be  kept 
running  for  less  cost  per  mile  than  any 
other  car. 

The  Saxon  is  an  advanced  example  of 
the  type  of  car  toward  which  the  pub- 
lic demand  is  tending — a  sturdy,  thor- 
oughly dependable  motor  car  of  stan- 
dard design,  both  good  and  good  look- 
ing. It  costs  little  to  buy  and  little  to 
keep.    It  is  the  car  of  widest  usefulness. 

In  owners'  hands  Saxon  cars  are 
averaging  from  28  to  35  miles  per  gallon 
of  gasoline.  Tire  expense  is  so  low  as 
to  be  almost  negligible. 

Everything  in  Good  Taste 

When  you  look  at  the  Saxon  you  do 
not  think  first  of  low  price,  for  the  Saxon 
does  not  look  like  a  cheap  car.  There 
is  about  it  something  stylish,  distinc- 
tive, different,  yet  not  freakish;  every- 
thing is  in  good  taste.    It  has  the  same 


type  of  body  as  cars  costing  $1,500  to 
$2,000.  Its  tapered  bonnet,  characteris- 
tic radiator,  moulded  oval  fenders,  grace- 
ful running  boards  give  it  a  snap  and 
style  never  before  approached  in  any 
low  priced  car. 

There  is  plenty  of  width  in  the  Saxon 
for  two  people  to  sit  comfortably. 
Plenty  of  length  for  the  tallest  man  to 
stretch  his  legs.  Good  cushions  to  sit 
on  and  a  comfortable  back  to  lean 
against. 

The  Saxon  with  running  boards  and 
other  improvements  has  caused  a  wave 
of  Saxon  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
country.  Write  for  catalog  giving  full 
description  of  the  new  Saxon.  Address 
Dept.  W.  A. 


Some  Saxon  Features 

Plenty    of   Room 

Remarkable   Comfort 

Stylish,     Distinctive    Appearance 

Greatest    Economy 

^-Cylinder     Motor,     15     H.-P. 

Sliding    Gear    Transmission 

Dry    Plate    Clutch 

Kunninir   Hoards 

Honeycomb    Radiator 

Wire   Wheels 

Easiest   Car   to    Handle 


SAXON   MOTOR   COMPANY,  Detroit 
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€Jd<2*/A*  Filing  Desks  Keep  Your 
//T****  Records  at  Your  Finger  Tips 


With  your  choice  of  any  assortment  and  arrangement  of  10  kinds  of  filing  Drawers 

"Gentlemen--That  desk  I  "bought  of  you  is  a  splendid  servant.  There  are 
no  dust-gathering  pigeon  holes,  nor  losing  of  papers.  Its  built-f or-the- 
purpose  filing  drawers  are  much  better  than  the  stick-and-bind  old-style 
storage  drawers.  My  mail  and  advertising  work  is  sixty  per  cent  heavier 
than  when  I  bought  the  desk  and  yet  it  gives  me  such  assistance  that  I  at- 
tend to  all  this  with  much  less  effort."  Cordially, L.  V.E.  (Name  on  request) 
Built  of  Solid,  Seasoned  Oak.  Top  28x52.  Drawers  on  roller  bearings.  All  your  papers  at  your 
finger  tips.    This  "Office  on  Legs"  performs  the  functions  of  assorted  files  as  well  as  desk. 

Sectional 
Bookcases 

are  expansible,  so  you  can 
addtomeetgrowingrequire 
ments.  Many  attractive 
stacks  in  various  styles, 
woods  and  finishes  shown 
in  Bookcase  Catalog  "H". 


1. 1 » i.wwmmww»it.twr 
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Popular  Priced  File 

which  answers  every  filing  need 

c4Z£s3u  Solid  Oak 
T^SST        No.  421 

holds  20,000  letter  size  pa- 
pers, or  equivalent  of  cata- 
logs, etc.  on  edge  for  quick- 
est finding.  Drawers  roll 
on  roller  bearings.  Dust 
tight  and  fitted  with 
follow 
blocks; 


$1125 

ee    \  \J9 


Golden,  Natural  or  Weathered  finish  _. 

Made  also  in  two  drawer  size,  $8.00  and  three 
drawer  size  $11.25.    Freight  paid  (See  Note) 

Note! — We  pay  the  freigrht  at  prices  named  to  Ry.  Stations  in  Eastern  and 
Central  States— consistent  prices  in  West  and  South. 

FT©©!      "Filing:  Suggestions" — our  helpful  booklet  sent  with  Catalog 
•  'F'  '—96  pages  Office  Equipment,  time  and  temper  saving  Appliances. 

The  J0&-  Manufacturing  Co. 

150  Union  Street,  Monroe,  Mich. 

New  York  Office— 75  John  Street 

Sold  in  Canada  by  The  Knechtel  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hanover,  OnU 
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BURPEE'S 

"The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog" 

As  usual  it  is  sent  unsolicited  only  to  "Customers  of 
Record."  We  shall  be  pleased,  however,  to  mail  a  copy  im- 
mediately upon  application  (a  postal  card  will  do)  to  every  one 
who  appreciates  QUALITY  IN  SEEDS. 

This  Silent  Salesman 

(and  we  employ  no  "talking"  salesman  to  solicit  orders)  tells 
the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Can  Be  Grown. 
Besides  colored  plates  of  Burpee-  Specialties,  this  bright  book  of 
182  pages  shows  hundreds  of  the  choicest  vegetables  and  most 
beautiful  flowers,  illustrated  from  photographs.  It  is  almost 
indispensable  to  all  who  garden,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

The  "HOUSE  OF  BURPEE" 

is  known  the  world  over,  not  only  as  EXPERTS  IN  SWEET 
PEAS,  but  also  as  SEED  SPECIALISTS.  No  other  American 
firm  has  ever  introduced  so  many  novelties  of  sterling  value — 
and  no  other  growers  supply  seeds  annually  direct  to  so  many 
planters.  It  might  be  to  your  interest  to  read  THE  BURPEE 
ANNUAL. 

It  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  a  postcard  to  send  us 
your  address,  and  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  'buy.  We 
never  annoy  applicants  with  "follow  up"  letters. 

Shall  We  Mail  You  a  Copy? 

If  so,  kindly  write  to-day. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &   Co. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


FOR  GUNS — 3  in  One  gun  oil  lubricates  perfectly  lock,  trigger,  ejector  and  break 
joints.  It  cleans  and  polishes  like  new  the  barrels,  inside  and  out — also  the  wooden 
stock.  Absolutely  prevents  rust.  All  leading  gun  manufacturers  use  and  recommend 
3  in  One. 

FOR  SEWING  MACHINES — 3  in  One  lubricates  exactly  right  every  action  part, 
making  the  machine  run  100  times  easier.  Saves  the  user's  strength — saves  wear  on 
the  bearings  and  prevents  repair  bills.  Never  collects  any  dirt,  never  gums  or  clogs. 
It  cleans  and  polishes   the  wooden  case,   and  prevents  rust   on   all   metal  surfaces. 

FOR  RAZORS — 3  in  One  means  shaving:  luxury.  Do  this:  Draw  "safety"  or  "or- 
dinary" blade  between  thumb  and  first  finger  moistened  with  a  little  3  in  One. 
Strop,  and  secure  keenest  edge  ever.  After  shaving,  oil  blade  again — no  rust  can 
form.       Your  request  on  a  postal    brings  our     "scientific  razor    saver"    circular,    free. 

FOR  FURNITURE — 3  in  One  has  simply  revolutionized  polishing  furniture.  This 
is  the  way:  Wring  out  a  soft  cloth  in  cold  water  moistened  with  a  little  3  in  One. 
Go  over  your  piano  or  other  fine  furniture.      All  the  marks  of  time  and  soil  will  van- 

with   the   grain  of   the 
before  your  very  eyes. 

FOR  TALKING  MACHINES— 3  in  One  makes  every  kind  of  a  talking  machine 
work  beautifully — prevents  irritating  squeaks  and  "whir"  of  the  motor  and  records. 
Always  wipe  your  disc  records  with  cheesecloth  moistened  with  3  in  One.  It  prevents 
dust  gathering  on    them  and  spoiling  their  exchange   value. 


v.».     v.*-.*      jvu*       ^»"»»y     v/a      v/LllCi       1111C      lUIUlLUiC.  All      LUC      iiiai  no     \JL      c. 

ish.     Then  dry  and  polish  with  a  piece  of  cheesecloth,   rubbing 
wood.   The  beautiful  lustre  and  high  polish  will  come  back  right 


Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  generous  sample  of  3  in  One 
and  the  3  in  One  Dictionary — both  free.  Get  the 
bottle  and  book  now! 

3   in   One   is   sold   in    all    good   stores   In    3 -size    bottles:    10c.    25c,    and    New    ^-Pint 

for  %  Dollar  Household  Size. 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO. 

71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


$1075 


Model  80 
F.  0.  B.  Toledo,  0. 

The  Latest  and  Greatest 
Overland  of  All 

Again  we  have  made  ex-      The   tonneau,    this   year, 
pensive  improvements,  costly  has  all  kinds  of  room,  being 
enlargements,  and  incorpor-  considerably    longer  and 
ated  numerous,   high-priced  wider, 
refinements.  There    is   left-hand  drive 

But  we  have  not    ad-  and  centre  control. 
vanced  the  price.  Larger  tires  (34  in.  x  4  in.  all 

The  body  is  brand  new-  found)  and  the  long  wheel 

the    full    stream-line    type,  base    °f .  "4    m.c]}es    mean 
with  new  crowned  fenders,  smooth  jarless  riding 
new   rounded   radiator   and       The  big,  snappy  and  pow- 
new  sloping  hood.  ?rful  35 J1- /•  Overland  motor 

The  electrical  equipment  "  regard,ed  and  referred  to  as 
is  the  finest  and  most  re-  th?  w°rl* s  mo^  highly  de- 
liable  we  could  get.  v^°Ped  ^-cylinder  power 

c  Thf  r^r  frings  are  new-  P  Demountable    rims    (with 

for  the  1915  springs  are  not  one   extra)    are  anoiher 

only     improved,     but     are  pensive  addition. 

longer  and  undersiung,  which  This  car  comes  com  lete 

makes  the  Overland  one  of  Electric    starter,    electric 
the  easiest  riding  cars  in  the  lights>    built.in    windshidd) 

W0Ir'  ,         .  mohair  top  and  boot,  extra 

The  luxunous  new,  softer  rim,  jeweled  magnetic  speed- 

and    deeper    cushioned    up-  ometer,    electric   horn,    robe 

holstery   insures   solid   com-  rail,    foot   rest   and   curtain 

fort  at  all  times.  box. 
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There  does  not  exist  an- 
other automobile  manufac- 
turer who  can  give  such  big 
value  at  such  a  low  figure. 

If  we  were  not  the  world's 
largest  producers  of  this  type 
of  car  neither  could  we. 


Our  dealers  are  making  de- 
liveries now.  Get  in  touch 
with  the  nearest  one  at  once. 
Order  your  new  Overland 
to-day. 

Handsome  1915  catalogue 
on  request.  Please  address 
Dept.  166. 


A  Few  of  the  1915  Model  80  Features 


Motor,  35  h.  p. 

New  full  stream- 
line body. 

Instrument  board 
in  cowl  dash. 

Individual  front 
seats,  high  backs. 

Tonneau,  longer 
and  wider. 

Upholstery,  deeper 
and  softer. 

Electric  starter* 

Electric  lights. 


Windshield,  rain 
vision,  ventilat- 
ing type,  built  in. 

Crowned  fenders. 

High  tension  mag- 
neto. 

Thermo -syphon 
cooling. 

Five-bearing  crank- 
shaft. 

Rear  axle,  floating 
type. 

Wheel  base,  114  in. 


Larger  tires,  34  in. 
x  4  in. 

Rear  springs,  extra 
long,  underslung, 
3-4  elliptic. 

Demountable  rims 
— one  extra. 

Left-hand  drive 

Centre  control. 

Body,  beautiful 
new  Brewster 
green  finish. 

Complete  equip- 
ment. 


The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Dept.  166,  Toledo,  O. 


Model  80  Prices:  Model   81   Prices: 

5  Passenger  Touring  Car..  $1075  Delivery  Wagon  with  clos- 

2  Passenger  Roadster....  $1050       ed  body   $895 

Model   81   Prices'.  4  PasSenger  Coupe $1600  Delivery  Wagon  with  open 

5  Passenger  Touring  Car.  $850 

2  Passenger  Roadster....  $795    All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio.       body    $850 
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No  Plates- No  Films 
New  Camera  Just  Out 


This  wonderful  camera  makes  pictures 
DIRECT  ON  POST  CARDS  without  films, 
plates,  printing  or  dark  room.  Camera 
weighs  about  24  ounces  and  measures  about 
4  x :  4Ms  x  6  in.;  sire  of  pictures.  2  Ms  x  3%  in. 
Loads  in  daylight  with  16  or  50  cards  at 
rne  time — no  dark  room  necessary.  lTni- 
versal  focus  lens  nroduces  sharp  picture*  at 
all  distances.  Perfect  working  shutter. 
Combined  4<3-in-l"  Developer  eliminates 
any  other  solution.  Pictures  develop  auto- 
matically in  lew*  than  a  minute — can't  over- 
devHon.  Plain  instructions  with  each  out- 
fit enable  you  to  begin  making  pictures  the 
verv  br.nr  outfit  arrives.  SEND  FOR  THE 
OUTFIT     TODAY. 


HERE  at  last  the  very 
camera  you  have  al- 
ways wanted — a  camera  for 
man,  woman  or  child.  No 
experience  needed  to 
operate.  Amazing  inven- 
tion. Think  of  it !  Pictures 
taken  and  finished  on  the 
spot  in  a  minute's  time. 

as  "Mandel-elte" 

A  one-minute  camera.  Eliminates 
films,  plates,  printing  and  dark  room. 
No  fuss,  muss  or  trouble.  No  developer 
worries.  Pictures  cost  you  only  \l/2c 
each  to  make.  Great  camera  invention. 
Get  a  "Mandel-ette"  for  your  vacation. 
Use  it  for  all  occasions.  You  can't  af- 
ford to  be  without  one. 

Special  Money  Back  Offer 

We  are  the  inventors  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  "Mandel-ette"  Camera  and 
want  everybody  to  own  one.  We  sell  it 
direct  to  vou  and  at  rock  bottom  price. 
Order  from  this  ad;  make  pictures  with 
the  camera:  and  if  it  does  noi  do  all  we 
claim  we  will  refund  your  money.  This 
fair  offer  fully   protects  you. 

COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 

50c     (extra    by    parcel    post) 

Outfit  includes  "Mandel-ette"  Camera  and 
supplies  to  make  16  finished  pictures.  $1  ad- 
ditional for  trinod.  Extra  cards  25c  per  package 
of  16.  You  begin  making  pictures  at  once. 
Don't  wait— Order  now. 


$5.00 


FREE  BOOK 


about   this  new  method  of  picture-taking  Is  yours  for  the  asking.     Write  todav.    Learn 
of  the   advantages,    the   actual    bLsr  saving  in   making   pictures  with    the    "Mandel-ette". 
Vou   can   use   the   camera   for   profit   too   and   earn   money   selling   one-minute  pictures. 
Send   for  book  todny. 

The  Chicago  Ferrotype  Co. 


A275  Ferrotype  Building, 
Chicago,  III. 


or 
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Dept.  A275,  Public  Bank  Building, 
89-91  Delancey  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Why  Not  Make  $200.00  a  Month 

That's 
$50.00 
a  Week, 
Almost 
$10.00 
a  Day 

selling  Victor  safes  and  fireproof  boxes  to  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists  and 
well-to-do  farmers,  all  of  whom  realize  the  need  of  a  safe,  but  do  not  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  own  one.  Salesmen  declare  our  proposition  one  of  the  best  clean-cut  money- 
making  opportunities  ever  received.  Without  previous  experience  YOU  can  dupli- 
cate the  success  of  others.  Our  handsomely  illustrated  200-page  catalogue  will 
enable  you  to  present  the  subject  to  customers  in  as  interesting  a  manner  as  though 
you  were  piloting  them  through  our  factory.  Men  appointed  as  salesmen  receive 
advice  and  instructions  for  selling  safes,  giving  convincing  talking  points  which  it 
is  impossible  for  a  prospective  customer  to  deny.  Why  don't  YOU  be  the  first  to 
apply  from  your  vicinity  before  some  one  else  gets  the  territory?  Wecanfavor 
only  one  salesman  out  of  each  locality. 

Wide-awake  men 

are  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  our 
special  inducement,  and 
notwithstanding  that 
the  completion  of  our 
new  factory  will  enable 
us  to  double  our  out- 
put, indications  point 
to  an  ever-increasing 
demand  which  will  con- 
tinue to  tax  our  facili- 
ties. We  are  spending 
many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars enlarging  our  sales 
organization,  but  to 
learn  all  particulars  it 
will  cost  you  only  the 
price   of   a   postal-card. 

Just  ask  for  "New 
Offer  58." 

Highest  Award  Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal,  World's 

Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904 

The  Victor  Safe  &  Lock  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


OUR  NEW  HOME. 
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EVERY  B  US  I  NESS 

REQUIRES  IT 


STRONG  ^  LIGHT 

ENOUGH  FOR  ANY  WORK   ^    ENOUGH    TO    CARRY 


NEW  MODEL  NO.  8 

The  lime  has  passed  when  a  business  can  be  properly  con- 
ducted without  the  use  of  a  typewriter. 

The  BLICKENSDERFER  is  BEST  adapted  for  all  classes  of 
work.  You  see  what  you  write  and  can  make  perfect  carbon  copies 
for  future  reference.  The  Types  are  Interchangeable  (allowing  the 
use  of  different  styles  and  languages  on  the  same  machine).  Ink- 
ing and  Printing  are  direct. 

MODEL  NO.  8  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  including  BACK 
SPACER  and  DECIMAL  TABULATOR  for  which  no  extra  charge 
is  made. 

Either  Blickensderfer  Scientific  or  Universal  Keyboard. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  A-65 

THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MFG.  CO. 

Executive     Offices    and    Factory 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 
No.  240  BROADWAY  No.  109  NO.  DEARBORN  8TRZET 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chic»«o,  III. 
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FORTUNE 
TO  THE 
INVENTOR 

who  reads  and  heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  book  we 
send  for  6  cents  postage.     Write  us  at  once. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 

Dept.  Al  Washington,  D.  C. 


5%    INTEREST 

allowed  on  accounts  of  $500.00  and  upwards,  by  one  of  the  oldest 
banking  houses  in  New  York.  Additional  deposits  in  any 
amount  may  be  made,  personally  or  by  mail,  at  any  time,  and 
funds  may  be  withdrawn  whenever  desired.  Write  for  booklet — 

"The  Bank  Account  as  a  Dividend  Paver" 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  the  5th  of  the  month  draw  in«       «£ 
terest  from  the  1st  of  every  month.  <| 

Simplified  banking  by  mail.    Your  money,  deposited  in  our  In-        x 
terest  Department,  will  earn  5%  compounded  twice  a  year,  and 
you  receive  ALL  of  the  earnings — there  are  no  commissions,        % 
brokerage  or  fees  of  any  kind  to  be  deducted.     Convert  yonr  bank 
account  into  a  profitable  investment,  yielding  a  substantial  rat© 
of  income.    Begin  NOW.    Call  or  write  for  our  booklet  to-day. 


CLARKE  BROTHERS,  Bankers 

158  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City    -    Est.  1840       | 

;*><3><jK!><jj><$><^^ 
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Billiards— The   Kind  of 
Home   Gaines 

Billiards  holds  the  sceptre  of  supremacy  over  all  indoor  games  for 
the  home.  It  affords  the  delightful  combination  of  physical  exercise, 
mental  relaxation,  excitement  and  fun  for  young  and  old.  Real  billiards 
can  only  be  played  on  a  real  billiard  table.  You  can  now  secure  in  home 
sizes,  the  famous  Brunswick  Tables,  used  exclusively  by  the  billiard  ex- 
perts of  the  world.     Equal  in  playing  qualities  to  the  standard  tables. 

The  Magnificent  Brunswick 

"BABY  GRAND" 
Billiard  or  Pocket- Billiard  Table 

This  is  the  world's  finest  Home  Billiard  Table.  Genuine  mahogany, 
inlaid  design,  highly  finished.  Celebrated  Baiby  Monarch  cushions.  Ver- 
mont slate  bed.     Concealed  drawer  holds  complete  playing  equipment. 

Furnished  either  as  a  Carom  or  Pocket-Billiard  Table  or  as  a  combi- 
nation Carom  and  Pocket-Billiard   Table,  as  desired. 

Our  Brunswick  "Convertible"  Billiard  or  Pocket-Billiard  Tables  serve 
also  as  Dining  and  Library  Tables  or  Davenports. 

Over  a  Year  to  Pay! 
Full  Playing  Outfit  Free 

Play  while  you  pay!      Our  low  prices  and  easy  terms  bring  Brunswick 
Tables  within  reach  of  all  who  love  the  game.     Complete  Playing  Equip- 
ment and  all  accessories  furnished  free  with  each   table.     Outfit  includes 
cuts,   halls,  bridge,   rack,   markers,  rules  and   book,  "How   to   Play." 
WRITE   FOB   BEAUTIFUL   FBEE   BOOK      The  book  accurately  describes 

"BILLIARDS  —  THE     HOME     MAGNET"     <™f  JS^SHuJ^Sf  1^2        f 

the  many  styles  and  sizes  of 

Billiard  and  Pocket-Billiard  Tables  designed  for  the  home.    Gives  special 
prices  and  full  details  of  Easy-Payment  Proposition. 

THE  BRUNSWICK- BAIKE-COILENDER  COMPANY 

DEPT.  FY.,  623-633  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
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Our  Catalog  No.  66 

contains  384  pages  and 
1608  illustrations  of  con- 
centrated    information 


&. 


M 


D& 


cv 
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pertaining  to  GUNS,  Hunting  and  Camping  Outfits,  Base- 
ball, Golf,  Tennis,  Football,  Outdoor  and  Indoor  Athletic 
Equipment,  Ice  and  Roller  Skates,  Basket  Ball,  Soccer, 
Snowshoeing  and  everything  of  interest  to  the  American 
Sportsman,  no  matter  what  branch  of  sport  he  may  be 
identified  with.  If  interested  in  these  goods,  send  for 
Catalog  No.  66.  1 

WE    SOLICIT    MAIL    ORDERS 


<.      •  >  -  ~,.~r-„ 


GOODS 


We  also  issue  a  special  FISHING  TACKLE  Catalog,  de- 
voted entirely  to  that  branch  of  the  business.  It  is  com- 
plete in  every  respect.  One  hundred  and  sixty  pages; 
three  hundred  and  eighty-three  illustrations.  Describes 
everything  of  interest  to  the  American  Angler.  If  you  are 
interested  in  these  goods,  send  for  Catalog  No.  65. 
PROMPT    SERVICE  GUARANTEED 

SCHOVEKLING,  DALY  &  GALES 

302-304  BROADWAY 


^sflggp  Can  You  Stand 

Prosperity  ? 


Profits 


& 


Start  an  attractive  and  profit  ible  business  of  your  own,  paying 

500  per  cent  profits  and  over,  requiring  no  experience  and  only  820.00 

or  $25.00  capital.     We  have  stt  rted  hundreds  of  men  in  a  business  of 

their  own  who   are   making  money  they  never  dreamed  they  could 

make— and  make  bo  easy. 

Make  $50  to  $75  a  week 

Hundreds  of  successful  money-making  Daydark  operators  are  at  work,  most 
of  them  encouraged  to  test  their  ability  by  our  liberal  10  day  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Owners  Write  Us 

I  made  my  first  attempt 
at  making  a  picture  last 
week,  and  Saturday  and 
Sunday  worked  my  Model 
D  DAYDARK  at  a  picnic. 

My  partner  and  I  took 
in  over  $22,  and  if  I  hadn't 
run  out  of  developer  could 
have  made  a  great  deal 
more. 

Yours  truly, 
St.  Louis.         C.  E.  Earle. 


Read  What  a  Few  Proud  Daydark 

The  machine  is  a  dandy. 
I  made  $4.10  in  four  hours 
Sunday,  and  rain  shut  me 
out. 

Please  ship  the  enclosed 
order  st  once. 

Yours  truly, 
Hardy.  A.  L.  Tackett 


I  am  living  in  the  woods, 

only    one    near    neighbor 

and  he  is  one-half  mile  from 

me,  and  there  is  no  one  else 

within  two  miles  of  me,  and 

I   made  $4.50  in   two  hours, 

never  even  left  home;  they 

came  to   me    after  seeing   a 

sample  of  the   DAYDARK 

Cards.    Very  truly, 

Farmdale.  B.  Simmons. 


I  have  just  returned  from  a 
mill  town     "Glenn,"  and  in   8 
hours  made  $42.50. 
Florida.  Engessor. 


I  was  out  to  a  picnic  and 
from  about  12  o'clock  till 
5:00  I  made  $27.75,  and  I 
don't  call  that  bad  at  all, 
do  you? 

Very  truly, 
Sioux  Falls.       L.  C.  Lece. 


Plateless  T\  AVft  A DIf  Ph°to  Post-Carp 


Machine 


Earn  big  money  at  Rome,  traveling,  at  fairs,  on  the  street — anywhere 
— any  time — taking,  finishing  and  delivering  3  photo  post-cards  a  minute — all  done 
with  the  DAYDARK. 

No  Experience  Necessary— 500%  Profit 

Be  Independent — be  prosperous.  There  is  big  money  in  the  business.  The  above 
mentioned  men  don't  write  such  letters  without  reason. 

No  plates — no  printing — simple  to  extremes.      Anyone  can  successfully  make  post 

card  photos  of  any  subject  at  the  rate  of  one  per  minute. 

5  Sizes  and  9  Styles  with  One  Machine 

The  Daydark  is  complete.  You  can  take  pictures  in  sizes  as  follows:  Full  size 
3^x53^,  also  post  cards  and  tintypes  3x4^,2^x3^,  1*^x2^  and  1  inch  photo 
button  pictures.    All  in  the  same  machine  and  the  same  holder. 

If  you  have  ambition,  and  we  all  have,  and  want  money 

you  won't  miss  this  opportunity.       You  take  no  risk 

for  we  send  it  to  you  for  TRIAL. 

FRFJ?  CAT  A I  Of!  Write  today  for  our 

rHI-jI-j  trllrtLUU  handsome    Free 

Catalog,  Sample  Post  Card  showing  fine  work  the 

DAYDARK  doea  and  full   details  of   our  Free 

Trial  Offer.    Do  It  Now. 

DAYDARK  SPECIALTY  CO. 

140  Daydark  Bldg.      St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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10  DAYS 
PREPAID 
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Suspended  by  a  Single  Sheet 

The    INDIA-PAPER    Edition    of 

webster's 
New  International 

One  sheet  of  the  India  paper  sustains  the  weight  of  the  book.   A 
delighted  purchaser  writes:   "The  volume  is  so  flexible,  so  portable, 

so  agreeable,  so  readable  that  looking  up  a 
word  has  lost  all  its  terror."  2%  inches  of 
shelf  room  hold  this  wonderfully  compact 
storehouse  of  authentic  information.  What 
a  satisfaction  to  own  the  work  in  a  form 
so  light,  durable,  and  readily  accessible! 

400,000    Vocabulary    Terms. 
Thousands    of    Other    References. 

Hundreds  of  NEW  Words  not  given  in  any  other 

dictionary. 

New    Gazetteer,    having   nearly    30,000    Subjects. 
12,000    Biographical    Entries. 
6,000    Illustrations.        2,700    Pages. 
Colored    Plates    and    Engravings. 

The  only  dic- 
tionary with  the 
new  divided 
D  a  e  e  .         The 

type  matter  is 
equivalent  t  o 
that  of  a  15- 
volume  encyclo- 
pedia. 


; 


India-Paper  Edition.  Only  half  as  thick, 
only  half  as  heavy  as  the  Regular 
Edition.  Printed  on  expensive,  thin, 
strong,  opaque,  imported  India 
paper.  Size,  12%  x  9%  X  2% 
inches.     Weight,  only  7  lbs. 


| 

^  For    over    70   years    publishers    of   the    Genuine 

s  Webster     Dictionaries 
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More     Scholarly, 
Accurate,    Con- 
venient    and 
A  u  t  h  o  ritative 
than    any    other 
English    Diction- 
ary.         Critical   .•" 
c  o  m  p  a  r  ison    .* 
with  all  other    .' 
dictionaries 
is  invited,  y   q  &G 

^BEST.^    /  MERRIAM 
Regular   Edition  Printed  on    .*"    CO.,SPRiNG- 
strong  book  paper  of  the  ,*"      FIELD     MASS 

highest    quality.    Size, 
12%     x     9%     x     5 
inches.     Weight, 
14%    lbs. 


WRITE  for  specimen  pages  of  both  India-Paper  and  Regular  Editions 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.S.  A. 


Please    send    me 
specimens   of   the 

."    New  Divided  Page, 

Illustrations,  India  and 
Regular  Papers,  etc. 


Name. 

Address. 

;a  useful  £ 

■mention  the  World  Almanac. 


rnrra  useful  set  of  pocket  maps  if  you 

riittj 


DAIRYMEN 


100%  Yearly 


Improve  your  farm  by  adding  the  Hinman  equipment  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  it  will  save  enough  to  pay  back  your  money  and  then  for 
many  years  to  come  the  equipment  will  pay  you  an  equal  amount — 
or  100%  on  your  investment. 

The  Hinman  Milker  Way 

This  way  a  ten-year-old  boy  can  milk  at 
the  rate  of  25  cows  an  hour — do  it  better, 
get  more  milk  and  milk  more  sanitary. 
The  installation  of  a  Hinman  Milker  in  your 
stables  will  enable  you  to  save  an  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning  and  an 
equal  time  at  night.  Just  figure  up  the 
saving  in  men  and  time. 

The  Hinman  Milker  makes  you  inde- 
pendent of  hired  help.  It  does  the  milking  when 
you're   "short  of  men." 

A  dairy  of  only  eight  or  nine  cows  deserves  a 
Hinman;  a  larger  dairy  demands  one.  The  average 
Hinman  equipment  costs  l:ss  than  a  binder,  yet  you 
use  a  binder  only  two  weeks  each  year  and  the 
Hinman  Milker  is  "on  the  job"  twice  a  day. 

At  the  left  is  given  six  exclusive  advantages  of 
the  Hinman  Milker — read  it. 

The  Hinman  Milker  is  made  "by  specialists — only 
this  one  product  for  seven  years — and 


Why  the  Hinman 
Milker  Excels 

The  Hinman  is  the  only  milker 
with   all   the  folio1  wing  features- 

One  cow  milked  at  a  time  with 
each  unit;  no  vacuum  in  pail; 
rapid  pail  changing  system;  no 
piping — just  a  simple  drive  rod; 
only  two  moving  parts;  visible 
milk  flow,  simple  method  of  keep- 
ing record   of   each  cow. 

The  1915  Hinman  is  noiseless. 
The  cows  stand  in  pertect  content- 
ment and  don't  move  a  muscle. 

The  1016  Hinman  pump  gives  a 
hand-like  squeeze  and  produces 
vacuum  gradually,  applying  it  to 
the  teats  wif-n  a  gentle  hand-like 
action.  Complete  vacuum  break 
+5  times  a  minute  No  possible 
danger  of  cows  ge'ting  too  strong 
suction.  Easily  adjusted  to  hard 
or  easy  milkers 

In  five  seconds  the  Hinman 
cups  are  on  and  the  milk  is  flow- 
ing swiftly  and  silently  into  the 
pail. 

In  the  Hinman  the  Tacuum  is 
confined  to  the  chamber — and  not 
to  the  pail— otherwise  it  would 
require  a  heavy,  cumbersome  pail 
with  a  heavy,  complicated,  pulsat- 
ing device.  A  less  amount  of 
mm  and  henr-e  less  pow  r  is 
r  quired.  The  inside  of  the  cham- 
ber is  smooth  and  has  no  working 
pa  i 

When  the  pail  is  full,  you 
simply  change  the  cover  and  don't 
stop  the  machines  milking.  Yon 
may  then  -weigh  and  record  each 
cow's  milk. 

A  one-minute  change  and  the 
Hinman   -Milker  is  at   work  again. 


"A  Success 

for  Seven 

Years" 

When  this  Almanac  went  to 
press,  125,000  cows  were 
milked  by  the  Hinman    Milker. 

Just  drop  a  postal  card  for 
one  of  our  color  illustrated 
booklets,  "How  One  Man  Can 
Milk  25  Cows  An  Hour."  It's 
a  real  reference  book  and  it 
will  make  you  a  real  authority 
on  the  modern  milking  ma- 
chine. 


There's  a  Hinman 

Equipment  Near 

You — and 

a  Hinman  agent  in  the 
folio-wing  towns:  Wau- 
scou,  Ohio;  Oneida,  N. 
Y. ;  Mt.  Ida,  Wis. ;  Man- 
kato,  Minn. ;  Lancaster, 
l'a.;  Sugar  Grove,  111.; 
Gait,  Ont. ;  Rutland, 
^  t. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; 
Modesto,  CaL;  Minne- 
apolis, Kan. ;  D  e  s 
Moines.  la. ;  B  a  d  e  r  s  , 
111.;  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.; 
Caldwell,  Idaho;  New 
YorK,  N.  Y. ;  Bards- 
town,  l\y. ;  Fallon, 
■New ;  Covington  ,  La. ; 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ; 
Tulsa.  Okla.;  White 
Sulphur  Sorings,  Mont.; 
Clay  Center,  Neb.;  Jel- 
lico,  Tenn. ;  iSherrard, 
W.    Va. 


THE   HINMAN    MILKING   MACHINE   CO. 

98-106  Elizabeth  Street,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
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^|li^farmor^of  ioda^?  proudly 
Jp  "teaches  Lis  son  -\tfhat  his 
o\\?n   father*  -ia-ucjh-k  him— - 
io  use  a,  John,  Deere  Plcrvtf. 


BIG  IMPLEMENT  BOOK— FREE 

"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them" — a  practical  guide  for 

the  farm  implement  buyer;  worth  dollars  if  you  are  interested  in  farming. 

This  170  page  book  illustrates  and  describes  the  John  Deere  Quality  Line  of 

farm  implements.    Tells  how  to  use  and  adjust  them  under  varying  conditions. 

To  get  it  free,  ask  for  Package  No.  X  53,  and  address 

PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT 
JOHN  DEERE        -  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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PAT  E  N  T  S 


THAT  PROTECT  and  PAY. 

Send    for    FREE    Booklets. 
Advice  free.    Terms  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send  sketch  or  model  for  free  search. 
Recommended  Patent  Lawyer  in  the  Bankers'  Register  and  special  list  of 
selected  lawyers.   Also  in  Martindale's  Law  Directory,  Sharp  &  Alle- 
man's  Directory  of  Lawyers,  The  Gast-Paul  Directory  of 
Lawyers  and  Rand-McNally  Bankers'  Monthly. 


ALL  BUSINESS  GIYEtf  PROMPT  AXD  PROPER  ATTENTION, 


Samples  of  recent  testimonials.    Many  more  equally  strong  on  file  in 
my  office  and  furnished  on  request. 


AMERICAN  Sf ECIALTY  CO., 
Guaranteed  Specialties. 

Crosby,  Minn.,  March  9,  1914. 
"Your  letter  convinces  ime  that  your  clients' 
interests  are  your  own.  Any  firm  doing  business 
by  mail  and,  having  received  the  sum  of  $20,  of- 
fers to  return  $15  of  it,  after  having  rendered  a 
big  $5  value  in  advice,  etc.,  are  certainly  in  a 
class  by  themselves,  and  I  certainly  -will  boost  the 
name  of  Watson  E.  Coleman  and  associates  a.t 
every  opportunity.  F.  G.    OSTLAND. 


Waco,   Texas,    March  23,   1914. 

Tour  letter  of  March  18th  with  notice  of  al- 
lowance of  my  application  for  patent  was  very 
favorably  received. 

It  is  my  first  experience  of  obtaining  a  patent 
inside  of  eighty-eight  days  from  date  of  applica- 
tion during  my  experience  of  FIFTY  YEAU3  AS 
AN  INVENTOR. 

You  surely  have  given  me  Che  quickest  service 
and  obtained  for  me  more  and  better  claims  than 
any  or  all  combined  attorneys  who  have  hereto- 
fore done  my  work  at  the  Patent  Office  during 
the  past  fifty  years.  I.   S.   SHEKW1N, 

P.  O.   Box  291. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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QUINTETTE  ASSORTMENT 

DUTCH    BITTER   SWEETS 
SWISS  STYLE  MILK 
MALTED    MILK 
INNOVATION   SWEETS 
CHOCOLATES  EXTRAORDINARY 


MILWAUKEE 
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Fully 
Equipped 


a  Twelve  Generations 


Of  Successful  Gearless  Transmission  Cars 
Back    of    this    New   Model   "9"   Cartercar 


This  powerful  Cartercar  is  the  culmination  of  more  than 
a  decade  of  decisive  demonstration  of  the  flexibility  and 
adaptability  of  the  gearless  transmission. 

Model  Nine  is  the  embodiment  of  all  of  the  splendid  qual- 
ifications of  all  of  its  ancestors,  plus  many  added  attractions, 
some  of  which  are  enumerated  below: 


Model 

"9" 

Features 


Trim  Streamline  body 
Delco    Electric  Starter 
Electric    Lights — Horn 
Economical     Extra     Pow- 
ered   Motor,   with    de- 
tachable   head 
Big  Tires,   Real  Anti-Skid 
Genuine  Leather  Upholstery 


Double  Deck  Seat  Springs 

Dimming    Searchlights 

All     Controls     in     front     of 

driver 
Horn   Button  on  Wheel 
Two-Way    Wind    Shield 
Extra  Safe  Brakes 
Extra  Demountable  Rim 


Write  Today  for  "Transmission  Tells  the  Story" 

Cartercar  Company 

Pontiac,  Michigan 
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KOLESCH  SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS 

ARE   OF 

Highest  Quality   and  Infallibly   Accurate 

Engineers'    and    Draughtsmen's    instru- 


name    Kolesch    on 

guarantees    careful    construction,    accuracy,    reliability    and 


biggest    value    for    your    money. 

Kolesch  Quality  Blue  Print  Paper 

A   BETTER   PRODI XT   FOR  THE   SA5IB 
MONEY  THAT  YOU   ARE  NOW  PAYING 

Engineers,   Architects  and  Draughtsmen,   send  for  our  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  of    Surveying  Instruments  and  Dravvinjr   Materials. 
IT   WILL    SAVE    YOU    MONEY. 

KOLESCH     8c     COMPANY 

138    FULTON    STREET  NEW    YORK    CITY 


Why  Pay  More---yZ^ltStt£ 

rquirements  from  us  and 


pay  no  more  than  you  do  elsewhere.  Deal  direct  with  the 
manufacturer.  178  'page  catalog  on  receipt  of  5c  to  partly  pay 
postage. 

Edward  Vom  Hofe  &  Co. 

FISHING    TACKLE    SPECIALISTS 

106-108  Fulton  Street  New  York 


m 


Sold  4 
Horses  Out  of  10- 

Doubled  His 
Farm  Power 

Geo.  Whitney  Moore, 

Macunzie,   Pa.,  writes — 

"I  sold  two  spans  of  140(1 
pound  horses,  retaining  six, 
and  with  the  Leader  Tractor 
have  about  doubled  the  heavy 
work  of  last  year.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  Leader  is  built  on 
the  right  lines  and  in  a  two 
years' search.it  was  the  only 
one  I  found  best  fitted  for  my 
conditions.  It  is  easily  the 
equal  of  8  or  10  horses  and 
we  often  make  it  do  the  work 
otlZ." 


•*  j-xvo 

Here  is 

thepractical 

tractor    for    the 

farm  of  120  acres  to 

,  section  or  more    It's  a 

giant  in  power,  yet  light  in 

weight— only  ZXA  tons.    Made  of 

nickel  and  vanadium  steel.  One  man 

150  acres  writes  that  he  saved  its 

cost  in  about  13  months.  Write  us  for  details 

of  our  trial-on-your-f arm  plan. 

Leader  Tractor  ft"™ 

You  will  not  be  asked  to  accept  it  unless  you  are  satisfied  in 
every  way.  Do  all  the  heavy  work  ir«tlie  field  such  as  preparing 
soil— cutting  grain,  etc.— also  haul  loads  to  market  — pull  the  road 
grader.  One  man  handles  entire  outfit  easily.  And  in  addition  to 
all  this,  run  all  yonr  belt  driven  machinery.  It's  built  to  give 
efficient  service  at  least  cost.  Write  for 
trial.  Ask  for  "The  Book  of  Farm 
Power."    Address  Dept.  T  1 


Mfll, 


Leader  Engine  Co. 

3<V      Stat.  St. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 
Outlast  Any  Building ! 


Fire-Proof,  Leak-Proof! 
Rust-Proof,  Rot-Proof! 

Rock-Bottom  Freight  Paid  Prices! 

Over  135,000  people  have  proved  that 
Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles  are  bet- 
ter, last  longer  and  are  far  cheaper  to 
use  than  wood,  tin,  tar,  tile  or  any  form 
of  composition  roofing.  Buy  roofing  on 
a  service  basis  and  you'll  choose  Edwards  Steel  Shingles.  An  Edwards  roof  needs 
no  painting,  no  repairs.  It  gives  absolute  protection  from  fire,  lightning  and  cor- 
rosion. It  reduces  insurance  cost.  It  means  a  roof  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  very 
foundations  of  the  building. 

Edwards  "Reo"  St 

Edges  and  nail,  holes  can  never  rust,  because  Edwards  Steel  Shingles  are 
stamped  in  big  sheets,  then  dipped  in  molten  zinc,  edges  heavily  galvanized. 
Nails  are  driven  through  under  layer  of  metal  only.  Then  the  overlap  slides 
over.  Everything  covered  tight.  No  leaks.  Holds  roof  firmly;  prevents  buck- 
ling in  heavy  winds. 

LAY  THEM  YOURSELF 

"Wood  Shingles  have  to  be  laid  one  at  a  time.  Edwards  "Reo"  Steel  Shingles 
come  in  big  clusters.  Lay  100  at  a  time — quick,  easy,  simple.  All  you  need  is 
hammer  and  nails.  No  extra  help,  no  extra  tools,  no  painting.  Tour  boy  or  hired 
man  can  do  it.    Lay  over  old  shingles  or  sheathing  if  you  wish.    It's  just  as  easy. 


Edwards    {fc 
Fireproof 
Steel  Garage 


T 


WRITE   FOR    FREE    BOOKS 

Write  for  our  illustrated  Roofing  Booklets, 
showing  all  styles  and  kinds  of  Sheet  Metal 
Roofing,  Siding  and  Building  Material,  with 
lowest  prices.  Freight  Paid.  Samples  mailed 
FREE. 


Made  in  sections,  all  ready  to  set 
up.  Ordinary  workmen  can  put  it 
together  in  a  jiffy.  Attractive  in 
appearance,  affords  perfect  pro- 
tection. Won't  burn,  rust  or  rot. 
Costs  little,  and  keeps  your  car 
safe  from  fire,  theft  or  "joy- 
riders.". Send  for  complete 
catalog,  fully  illustrated. 
Mailed  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  your 
request. 


t 


THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO.,  45-95  Lock  St*,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


New  1915  Model 

$695 

SEVENTEEN  NEW  FEATURES 

The  biggest  automobile  value  ever  offered  for  less  than 

$1,000. 

A  powerful,  fast,  full  grown,  5-passenger,  really 
beautiful  and  fully  equipped  automobile;  a  car  with 
a  real  high  tension  magneto,  sliding  gear  trans- 
mission, left  hand  drive,  centre  control,  anti-skid 
tires  on  rear. 
A  car  that  has  practically  every  high  priced  feature  of 

high   priced   cars — a   real    " Wonder  Car." 

Holds  the  Road  at  50  Miles  an  Hour 

Write  for  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue. 
This  car   can  be  seen  at 
the  Maxwell  Retail  Fac- 
tory Branch,  Broad- 
way   and  59th  St., 
New  York. 


Maxwell  Motor 
Company,  Inc. 

Detroit    -    -     Michigan 
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ROADSTER 

New  1915  Model,  with  Full  Equipment   ^^'7(1 
and  17  New  Features     -  -     Price  «pV/  •  VJ 

The  biggest  automobile  value  ever  offered  for  less  than 
$1,0A'fast,  powerful  and  handsome,  sweet-running  car. 

Holds  the  Road  at  50  Miles  an  Hour 

^JfSS^tt'Kr  SSffS-   coming 
~$f<£S  P&%a1iflSbself- starter    and   electric 

lights   $55   extra.      ^^  ^  niuatrated  Catalogue 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  Detroit 

m/*^  "  *^  ^^      Maxwell  Retail  Fac- 

This   car  can   be   seen  at  the    ^^  ^Street,  N.  Y. 
tory  Branch,  Broadway  and   W^       >  ^  ] 
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ESTABLISHED    ISST- 


^"WALKEASY" 


i 

fcS,  Combines  all  the  Latest  Improvements.    Acknowledged  by  all  wearers  the 

Walk-  most  durable,  com  I  (triable  and  easiest  to  walk  on  ol   a>i3'   leg  made.      Our 

easy  large  illustrated  catalogue,   "THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAN,"  sent  free  ou  request. 


ARTIFICIAL     LE 


ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS 
SHOULDER  BRACES 

Made  to  Measure   from   Fresh        ii^U^  ^„.  .  .  .*..».«>«*  •W....../mn 

Stock,  lMiiriuK  Best    Kesnits.        *&&  DEFORMATORY  APPLIANCES 


ELASTIC  HOSIERY 


Duplicates  can  be  secured    at  any  time  =*^g~r  f  Af'Jf  F"T^I    PP-R 

from  our  records.                           V"  JB*  J/\v^rvCi  1  O    X  V^rV 

Self-Measurement  Blanks                 LM  SPINAL    CURVATURE 

sent  on  request.  /y^w  lYv 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed       ^4^  CRUTCHES,  ET 

Send   for   Free   Book   About  PAINFUL   FEET 


Metai  Arche,  for      TRU SS ES  of  Every  Descript ion 

Flat  Feet  Send  for  Catalogue.  Trusses  That  FI 

^——jCP^—       O         Er.ii     I     c-cp       C*{T>         »«  CLINTON  AVE.,   NORTH* 

atUKbt.     r^.     r  vji_i_t.K     k-*k~>.,  Rochester,  n.  y. 

_  v  v      *      i       *  BUFFALO,  BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA, 

lirancn  factories  ■  23  W.  Swan  Street.  17  Bromfi.-l.l  Sueet.  1233  Arch  Street. 


JEROME  PAPER  COMPANY 

H.  B.  SMITH,  Manager        f~WT]  #  *■  -  "M-v 

Manufacturers  o/    101161      &    SL  P  C  F 

SSt'SSlSSmm  314  West  53d  Street,  New  York 

NOTTS  RHEUMATIC  BALM 

RELIEVES  IN  12  HOURS 

A  positive  and  unfailing  remedy  for  rheumatism,  no  matter  how  long  standing. 

It   increases   the   appetite   and   strengthens   the   constitution  by   acting   as   a 
powerful  alterative,  completely  renovating  and  bracing  a  worn-out  system. 

The  most  effectual  medicine  ever   prepared  for  chronic   and  inRammatory  rheumatism 
TRY  IT,  at  all  druggists  or  by  mail.    90c.  PER  BOTTLE.     Prepared  and  sold  at 

S.  A.  BROWN  PHARMACY,  EST.    108  YEARS 
Thos.  H.  Tucker,  Proprietor,  28-30  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

'        MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    EFFICIENCY        " 

HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  FOR  MANY  YEARS 

It  is  not  a  "Patent  Medicine"  nor  a  "Nostrum"  because  it  is  the  result  of  profes- 
sional Investigation  and  experience  of  Successful  Oculists  who  Compound  it.  So'ld  by 
your  druggist  at  50c  per  pkg.  You  save  the  Doctor's  fee.  Murine  Wins  your  ap- 
proval. Why  not  try  Murine  when  your  Eyes  Need  Care?  No  Smarting.  Just  Eye 
Comfort.      Write  Murine  Eye  Remedy   Co..   Chicago,  for  Book  of  the  Eye. 

-  -   .  1MB  I  M^M_ — -^— — * 
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FRECKLES 

Don't  Hide  Them  With  a  Veil;    Remove 
Them  With  The  Othine  Prescription 

This  prescription  for  the  removal  of  freckles  was  written  by  a 
prominent  physician  and  is  usually  so  successful  in  removing 
freckles  and  giving  a  clear,  beautiful  complexion  that  it  is  sold  by 
druggists  under  an  absolute  guarantee  to  refund  the  money  if  it 
fails. 

Don't  hide  your  freckles  under  a  veil;  get  an  ounce  of  othine 
and  remove  them.  Even  the  first  few  applications  should  show  a 
wonderful  improvement,  some  of  the  lighter  freckles  vanishing 
entirely. 

Be  sure  to  ask  the  druggist  for  the  double  strength  othine;  it  is 
this  that  is  sold  on  the  money-back  guarantee. 

Othine  can  be  bought  by  the  ounce  from  any  druggist. 


American  Addressing 
and  Mailing  Co. 

56  WARREN  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

ADDRESSING: — Envelopes,  Postals,  Folders  or  Wrappers  Addressed  by  Hand 
or  Typewriter. 

LISTS: — Mailing  Lists  Furnished  for  any  Business  or  Profession  in  the  World. 

FOLDING: — Circulars,  Reports,  etc.,  Folded,   Enclosed,    Stamped  and  Mailed. 

TYPEWRITING :— Envelopes,  etc.,  Addressed;  Filling  In  Names  and  Addresses 
on  Fac-Simile  Letters. 

FAC-SIMILE  LETTERS: — Reproduce  actual  Typewritten  Letters  by  the  best 
known  method. 


DIRECT   ADVERTISING    BRINGS    SATISFACTORY    RESULTS 
Give  us  an  opportunity  to  submit  estimates 

AMERICAN  ADDRESSING  AND  MAILING  CO. 
56  Warren  Street  New  York  City 

!  TELEPHONE  BARCLAY  5815 
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THE  SIX  THAT  WAS  TRIED  BY  JURY 

and  called  by  leading  Automobile  experts 

"THE  FINAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LIGHT 

SIX." 

Their  verdict  has  been  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  Automobile 
buyers — now  VELIE  owners. 

61  Big  and  Important  Features  adding  to  Com- 
fort, Convenience,  Ability,  or  Endurance,  give 
this  remarkable  car  distinct  advantages  over 
any  others — for  they  are  found  in  combination 
only  in  the  Velie. 

Write  for  "61  Big  Reasons  Why." 

VELIE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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The  goodness  of  Goodrich 
Tires  is  in  these  great  boots 
and  lumberman's  shoes. 

They  are  made  by  the  same  high 
pressure  unit  construction  process 
and  of  the  same  tough  tire  tread 
stock — 

Goodrich 


Rubber  Footwear 

Made  in  Boots  and  Lumberman's  Shoes 
—  Brown  or  White 


Always  with  the 
Red  Top 


Vulcanized  under  tremendous  pressure,  into 
a  solid  inseparable  unit,  this  remarkable  new  process 
rubber  footwear  will  outlast  anything  ever  before 
produced.  They  can't  leak,  they  can't  crack,  or  peel 
or  come  apart  in  any  way. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Factories:  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Goodrich  Tires  and 
Everything  that's  Best  in  Rubber 

There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich 
Advertising  that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 


See  it  with  your 
own  eyes 

Write  us  for  a  sample  of  this 
White  Hipress  Rubber.  See 
the  "life"  in  it.  Note  the 
close-knit,  tough,  resilient  rubber, 
which  will  give  you  the  longest 
wearing,  most  comfortable  boot 
you  ever  put  on. 


=      ? 


Safety  First  in  Goodrich  Tires 

means  far  more  than  the  non-skid 
safety  of  the  famous  Safety  Tread. 
It  means  safety  from  blow-outs  and 
rim-cuts — built-in  safety,  long  mile- 
age, wear  resistance,  safety  of  your 
investment  on  every  cent  you  put 
into  Goodrich  Tires. 

Goodrich 

f?I*S§  Tires 

Best  in  the  Long  Run 

Justice  to  yourself,  to  your  comfort,  to  the 
life  of  your  car,  to  your  pocketbook — demand 
that  you  do  not  accept  less  than  Goodrich 
quality,  Goodrich  service,  Goodrich  mileage 
—and  that  you  do  not  pay  more  than  Good- 
rich prices.  And  to  get  all  this  in  the  tires  you 
buy,  and  know  you  are  getting  it,  they  must 
be  Goodrich  Tires. 


Tie   B.  F.  Goodrich    Company 

Factories:    Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 

There   is  nothing  in    Goodrich  Advertising 
that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Good* 


The 

tread 

that 

makes 

the 

brake 

effective 


**¥Wf 


The  best  in  any  case! 

Goodrich 

Brown  Tube 


— t he  last  word  in 
inner  tubes! 

Whatever  tires  you  have  been 
using  and  are  now  equipped 
with,  Goodrich  Brown  Tubes 
will  improve  their  service  and 
give  them  considerable  addi- 
tional mileage  that  you  wouldn't 
otherwise  get.  They  make  any 
tires  better  tires. 

The  Goodrich  Brown  Tube  is  the  toughest,  most 
wear-resisting  tube  ever  tucked  into  a  casing. 

It  is  made  under  the  most  scientific  test  and  inspec- 
tion conditions — and  comes  to  you  flawless  in 
every  particular. 

Get  the  Goodrich  Brown  Tube. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Factories:  Akron,  Ohio     Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities     j& 

There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  Advertising  that  isn't  ^g 
in  Goodrich  Goods 
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boots  and 

•the  hand- 


Lumbermen! 

Farmers! 

Miners! 

These   are  the 
shoes  for  you- 
somest,  the  best  fitting — 
and  they  wear  like  a  Good- 
rich Tire. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the  rubber 
footwear  with  the  red  top.     If 

he  hasn't  these  remarkable  boots  and 
shoes  in  stock,  he'll  be  glad  to  get 
them  for  you — for  he  is  just  as  glad 
to  know  about  this  new,  different, 
better  footwear  as  you  are. 


Goodrich  Hipress  Rubber  Footwear, 
built  of  the  same  stock  and  by  the 

same  process  as  the  world-famous 

Goodrich  Tires. 

The  B.  F.Goodrich  Co. 

Factories:  Akron,  O. 

Makers  of  Goodrich  Tires  and 
Everything  that's  Best  in  Rubber 

There  is  nothing 
in  Goodrich  Advertising 
that  isn't  in  Goodrich  Goods 
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BOTH  IN  QUANTITY  AND 
VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION, 
THE  LARGEST  MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF  COMMERCIAL 
MOTOR  VEHICLES 
IN  AMERICA 


THE  WHITE  t  ^COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York  ....  Broadway  at  Sixty-second  Street 

Chicago 2635-2645  Wabash  Avenue 

Boston 930  Commonwealth  Avenue 

San  Francisco     Market  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Philadelphia 216-220  North  Broad  Street 

Pittsburgh  .   .    .     Craig  Street  and  Baum  Boulevard 

Atlanta 63-65  Ivy  Street 

St.  Louis 3422  Lindell  Boulevard 

Seattle 1514  Third  Avenue 

Memphis 278-280  Monroe  Avenue 

Newark 33-35  William  Street 

Buenos  Aires  . Alsina  718-724 

Southwestern  Representatives: 

The  White  Motor  Car  Company,  Dallas,  Texas 

2025-2027  Commerce  Street 

Baltimore  Representatives: 

The  White  Motor  Car  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mount  Royal  and  Guilford  Avenues 

Eastern  Canada  Representatives: 

The  White  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

14  Alexander  Street 
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Artwgast    Tire     &     Vulc.     Co..    124    Erie    St., 
Toledo,   O.  * 

'  Automobile -Equipment  Co..   225  Jefferson   Av  , 
Detroit,  Mich.  *' 

Brazil  Tire  &    Rubber  Co.,  314  N.  Michigan  Av  , 
Chicago,   lil.  *' 

Geo.   W.   Burkert   &   Co.,     019    Wisconsin    St 
i&acuie,    Was. 

I.  J    Cooper  Rubber  Co.,  717  Main  St.,  Cincin- 
nati.  U. 

J.   J.    Cooper  Rubber  Co.,  25  N.   Jefferson  St., 
Dayton,    0. 

I.    J     Coo;>er  Rubber  Co..   263   N.    Fourth  St 
Columbus,    <J. 

J'j{-  9°°3^r  Rllb:ber  Co..  219-221  W.  Vermont 
at.,   Indianapolis,    Ind. 

J.  C.  Coxe  Co..  126  Main  St..  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Crescent  Motor  Co.,   56-60  Main  St..    Fond  du 
Lac.    \\  is. 

Courtney  Motor  Co..    Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Electrical  Construction  Co.,  510-12  College  At 
Raciue,      Wis.  " 

J.  G.  GareiB  Co.,  123  Seventh  St..  Pittsburgh, Pa. 
.1.    II.  Grimm  Motor  Car  Co.,    100-108    W     4tdi 
St.,    Muscatine,    la. 

Herring  Motor  Co..    Herring  Motor   Blclg      Des 
Moines,    la, 

C-n  °:   &  E.   S.  Josslyn,  604  S.   Main  St.,    Osh- 

J.    A.   Kurt  TiTe  Co..  1529  Grand  At..    Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

A.  L.   Kurtz  Tire  &   Ritober  Co..  805  Main  St. 
Peoria,    in. 

Marshall-Racine  Rubber  Co..   911  First  A v    So 

Minneapolis,  .Minn.  *'      " 

E.   J.    Miks   &.    Cu..    New  tun,    la. 


Distributors 


Model  Auto  Co.,  315  S;  Second  St..  Clinton,  Ja. 

J.   H.   Markel,   Nebraska  City.   Neb. 

Osier    &    Thompson   Rubber  Co.,   1245  S.    Olive 
St.,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Ottumwa  Auto  Co.,    Ottumwa,   la. 

Peavey  Rubber  Co.,  2036  Commerce  St..  Dallas. 

Rochester  Auto  Supply  Co.,  352  Main  St..   E., 
Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Racine  Rubber  Tire  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  838  Seventh 
Av.,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

St.  Louis  Rubber  &  Repair  Co.,  310  N.  Channjng 
Av.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Severin   Tire    &    Supply   Co..  600-602  N.  B'way 
Oklahoma   City,    Okla. 

Simpson  &  Gibaud  Co.,  &14  Main  St..  Buffalo. 

Standard  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  104  Portland  St.. 
Boston,   Mass. 

Standard-Racine  Rubber  Co..  465  Milwaukee  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

L«X  Sohoelkopf,  116  S.  Pinckney  St..  Madison, 
Wis. 

T.  A.  Strimr/Ie.  219  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville 
Wis. 

H.  H.  Taylor,  211  W.  6th  St.,  Austin,  Tex. 

O    D    Tucker.  JV..  &  Co..  403   Main   St..  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Tremain  &  Rankin  Auto  Co.,  Fort  Dodge.  3a. 
Waterloo  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Waterloo,  la. 

Canadian    Distributor 

K     &    S.  Auto  Tire  Co.,  Ltd..  527  Yonge  St.. 
Toronto,    One. 


Racine   Rubber   Company,  wiS 
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THE  CRY   MAY   CAUSE  ALARM 

BUT  WITH  THE  PROTECTION  OF  AN 

"ACME"  Fire   Extinguisher 

THE  DAMAGE  IS  AVOIDED  WHERE 
USUALLY  100  GALLONS  OF  WATER  ARE 
APPLIED.  . 

Our  Celebrated  "ACME"   Does  the  Work 


No    Business   Place,    Factory   or   Home   Should 
Be  Without  FIRE  PROTECTION. 


CONSIDER    ITS    VALUE    BEFCRE    ITS    NECESSITY 


Be  on  the   safe   side   by  writing   us   to-day  for 
Free  Illustrated  Circular,   with  prices. 

The 

"PHOENIX" 

Automobile   Fire 

Extinguisher 

Fits  in  a  brass  cup 
which  is  fastened 
on  running  board, 
and  can  be  un- 
strapped for  use  in 
Approved  Nov.  15, 1901,  s  two  seconds.     The 

by  the  \  best   and   quickest 

National  Fire  Protection     acting  AutQ  ^^ 

Association.  >       •  i.  j 

/N/N^^/w^N^/s~wJ<  gmsher  made. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CHEMICAL    FIRE    EXTINGUISHERS 

IN    THE    WORLD 

Mention  World  Almanac  When  Writing. 

MISSOURI  LAMP  &  MTG  CO.,  «.%8Mte 
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THE  ACME 

FASTENERS 

Would  not  the  prevention  of  loss  of  one  single  legal  document 
compensate  the  cost  of  a  fastener  outfit  ?  Then  again  there  is 
the  convenience  of  keeping  together  important  papers  and  com  • 
municatiors  for  ready  use. 

Hundreds  of  users  can  testify  to  the  value  of  these  Wire 
Staple  Binding  Machines. 

THE  ACME  NO.  2 
BINDER 

Especially  adapted 
for  Office  Work.  Gives 
a  true  staple  every  time 
and  the  user  don't  have 
to  pick  or  knock  out 
the  last  one  when  he 
comes  to  it.  Always 
in  position  as  shown 
in  cut.  Handsomely 
nickelled  and  holds  50 
staples. 


THE  AOME  No.  2 
OUR   BEST  PRODUCTIONS 


THE  MIDGET 

is  designed  for  fastening  papers  and 
light  fabrics.  Used  by  Manufacturers 
and  in  Offices.  Wonderfully  convenient 
in  the  preparation  of  samples,  etc. 
Holds  100  tinned  steel  wire  staples. 
We  do  or  can  make  any  kind  of  stapling 
machine  to  serve  your  purpose  perfectly. 

WRITE  FOR   PRICES  AND  DISCOUNTS 
ILLUSTRATED   FOLDER  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

ACME  STAPLE  CO. 

1643  HADDON  AVE.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


THE    MIDGET    BINDER 
LEVER   ACTION. 
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I'll  tell  you  what's  holding 
you  down,  Jim" — 

"You  say  you've  been  working  for  ten  years  and  you're  getting  only 
$50  a  month.  You  ought  to  be  earning  more,  I  agree,  but  you  can't  get 
any  more  for  the  kind  of  work  you  are  doing. 

"You've  never  learned  to  do  anything  that  requires  very  much  head- 
work — you've  always  been  doing  work  that  thousands  of  others  could  do — 
that's  what  is  holding  you  down.  However,  you  don't  have  to  stay  down — 
you  can  work  yourself  up  to  a  good  job  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

"What  you  need  to  do  is  to  train  yourself  to  take  a  job  as  chief  account- 
ant, correspondent,  salesman  or  advertising  man.  We  never  have  enough 
trained  men.     I've  got  openings 


now   for   a   correspondent   and 
three  first-class  salesmen. 

Probably  you,  too — like  the 
man  in  this  story — are  ambitious 
to  make  more  money — and  you 
can  do  it,  if  you  will  train  your- 
self to  do  something  that  re- 
quires greater  skill  and  more 
headwork — something  for  which 
employers  must  pay  big  money. 

You  won't  have  to  leave  home  or 
give  up  your  present  job  to  get  this 
training.  The  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  have  trained  thou- 
sands of  men — right  in  their  own  homes 
during  their  spare  time — for  the  kind 
of  work  that  commands  big  salaries. 
They  can  do  the  same  for  you, 

Mark  the   Coupon  NOW 


International  Correspondence  Schools 

Box  801.  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Please  explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify 
for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 


Salesmanship 
Accounting 
Steno.  &  Corresp. 
Advertising  Man 
Civil  Service 
Chemist 

Automobile  Running 
Agriculture 
Poultry  Farming 
Concrete  Construct'n 


Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Lighting 
Civil  Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary  Engineer 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafts. 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 
Plumb.  &  Steam  Fit. 


Name. 


St.  and  No.. 
City 


.State. 


Present  Occupation. 


LATEST     IMPROVED 


For  Carnivals  and 

Parks 

Car  ousse  lies 

Riding-Galleries 

Twentieth  Century 

Merry-Go-Rounds 


Striking  Machines 

Doll  Racks 

Gasoline  Engines 

for  Automobiles 

and  Fire  Apparatus 


Amusement  Outfitters 

Herschell-Spillman  Co.,  NoVth  T^awafS^  n'.  y.,  u.  s.  a 


Cable  Address 
"Spillman  Tonawanda" 


Codes  Used 
Lieber's,  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C;  4th  Edition 


II  ill  INSTRUMENTS 

for  Moving  Picture  Theatres,  Dance  Halls, 
Restaurants,  Cafes,  etc.  Specially  arranged 
music  for  all  purposes.  Nearest  approach  to 
human  orchestra  in  existence. 


played  by  the  newly  improved  endless  paper 
music  rolls. 

No  other  make  of  organs  equals  these  for 
use  in  Roller  Skating  Rinks,  on  Carousels, 
Merry-Go-Rounds,  or  in  Parks,  in  place  of  a 
regular  brass  band. 

FREE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 

NORTH  TONAWANDA  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  WORKS 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,   U.  S.  A. 
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Stylish  Suits  and 
Overcoats $  1 0-$22 


Be  a  Good  Dresser  and 
SAVE  $8  in  the  BARGAIN 


< \ 

You    want   to    be   well    dressed. 

In  these  days  you  also  want  to  get  one  hundred  cents'  Worth  for  every 
dollar  you  spend.     We  will  give   it  to  you. 

We  will  make  you  a  cracking  good  suit  or  overcoat — latest  New  York  style. 
You  select  the  pattern.  We  guarantee  to  fit  you  perfectly.  Remember  this — 
on  every  garment  we  save  you  from  $5.00  to  $8.00. 


YOU  CANT  LOSE 

Every  garment  is  guar- 
anteed not  only  to  fit 
perfectly,  but  to  KEEP 
its  perfect  shape  per- 
manently. Glen  Rock 
garments  are  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  cloth, 
trimmings,  cutting  and 
tailoring.  Signed  guar- 
antee attached  to  every 
made-to-order  garment. 
The  first  step  to  save 
$8.00  is  to  Send  Todav 
for  Style  Book  and  40 
Cloth  Samples.  IT'S 
FREE. 


L 


Our  Motto — "Always  please 

a   chance 


SEND  FOR  STYLE  BOOK 
AND  FORTY  SAMPLES 

It  contains  20  full  length 
illustrations.  These  show 
you  just  as  well  as  a  trip 
to  the  great  style  city—New 
York — exactly  what  style 
Suits  and  Overcoats  will  be 
worn.  This  book  also  con- 
tains 40  samples  of  the  sea- 
son's most  pleasing  cloth 
patterns.  Order-blank  tells 
you  exactly  how  to  take  cor- 
rect   measurements. 

I  By  selling  direct  to  you, 
you  get  the  profit  which  or- 
dinarily goes  to  the  retailer. 

V J 

the  Customer."      Will  you  give  us 
to  please  you? 


A  Postal  Brings   Our 

Style    Book    FKEE 

to    YOU. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  GO. 

222  Main  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Money  Refunded 
If  Not  Pleased 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE 


ONE-ARMED 
AND 


ARMLESS 


Actual  photos  of  Mr.  C.  E.    Huffman,  Hickory*  N.  C. 

He  shows  only  one  of  the  many  things  he  does  with  a 

CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  ARM 

He  writes:  "I  feed,  dress  and  shave  myself;  carry  my  suit  case  as  easy  as 
anyone;  open  and  close  a  door;  open  drawer  of  desk  or  dresser,  take  out  what  I 
want  and  close  it  again.     They  are  comfortable  to  wear  and  easy  to  operate. 

With  a  Carnes  Artificial  Arm  You  Can 


do  writing,  drawing,  sharpen  lead  pencil,  use  telephone,  clean  teeth,  lace  or.  but- 
ton shoes,  put  on  glove,  brush  coat,  tie  cravat,  brush  hair,  run  automobile,  ride 
bicycle,  drive  horses,  plow,  shovel,  pitch  hay,  play  pool  or  billiards,  do  sewing, 
ironing,  sweeping  and  many  other  things  seemingly  impossible,  but  absolutely  true. 
Endorsed  by  surgeons.     Adapted  by  large  railroads  and  factories. 

Call  at  our  home  office.  If  we  cannot  prove 
that  the  Carnes  Arm  is  all  we  claim  we  will 
pay  your  round  trip  expenses.  "We  guarantee  a  perfect  fit  by  mail  or  no  pay. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  B6.     It's  FREE. 


Our  Guarantee  Offer. 


Carnes  Artificial  Limb  Company 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

NEW     YORK:     501     Centurian 

1182   Broadway. 
CHICAGO:    1212  N.  T.  Life  Building-,   La 

Salle  and   Monroe  Streets. 


904-906  E.  12th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ng,  PITTSBURG:  703  Arrot  Building;.  Fourth 
and  Wood   Streets. 

SEATTLE:  612  Northern  Bank  Build- 
ins:. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.:   541  E.  5th  St. 
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Free — Six  Big  Issues  of 

Investing  for  Profit 

If  you  will  simply  send  me  your  name.     Special 

Introductory  FREE  Offer.    Six  fine  Monthly 

Issues — each  worth  $10  to  $100  to  you. 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  Science  of  Investment? 
Do  you  know  the  Real  Earning  Power  of  your  money? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  Ren  tal  Power  and  Earning 
Power  of  money?     Do  you  know  how  $100  grows  into  $2,200? 

Why  you  should  get  Investing  for  Profit:  \[   You  Can  Save   $5  a  Month  Or  More 

Onlv  one  man  in   a  thousand  knows  the   air-  \ 

ference  between   the  rental  power  and   the  Don't   invest    a   dollar   in    anything  any- 

earnwa  power  of  his  money.    Few  men  know  where,  until    you    have    read    my    wonder Till 

the    underlying  principles   of   incorporation,  magazine.  Investing    for    Profit    is    for     the 

Not  one  wage  earner  in  10,000  knows  how  to  man     who    intends    to     invest    any    money. 

invest "hi^  savings  for   profit,   so   he  accepts  however  small    or  who  can  save  $o ,  or  more 

a  paltry  2%   or  3%  from  his  savings  bank,  per  month    but  who  has  not  as  yet  learnea 

while    this   same    bank   earns    from    20%    to  the   art  of  investing  for  profit.      Learn  how 

30%   on  his  money — or  he  does  not  know  $100  grows  into  St.tvv. 

the  science  of  investing  and  loses  his  all.  TT       m  .    /■*            -f*_iL.  C'     LMin.  ~„A 

Russell   Sage  said:      There  is  a  common  Use  ThlS  CoUDOnf  Or  the  blX  ISSUeS  and 

fallacy   that,   while  for  legal   advice  we  go  Finanrial   Advice   FREE. 

to   lawyers,    and   for   medical   advice   we    go  rinanciai  AUVICC   I  ivi^iw. 

to   physicians,    and    for   the    construction  of  know  how  to  invest  your  savings 

a    jrreat    work,     to    engineers— financing    is    if  you  know  all   about   the   proposition   in 

everybody's  business.      As  a  matter  of  tact  whlch   you  ,are  about   to,  invest   your   hard- 

it  is  the  most  vrofound  and  complicated  earned   savings— you  need  no   advice.      But 

of  them  all."  a  y0u   don't,    if   there   is  a  single   doubt   or 

So  let  me  give  vou  lust  a  glimpse  of  the  misgiving  in  your  mind — I  shall  be  pleased 

valuable    investment    information    you    win  to   answer  any  inquiries   you  may  make,   or 

get  in  my  six  big  issues,  "The  Little  School-  furnisn    any    information    I    can    regardng 

master    of    the    Science    o.f    Investment.       a  the     art     ctf     savinp:     and     making     money 

guide    10    money -making:  through    wise    investment.  * 

The  Science  of  Investment.  So  sign  and  mail  this  coupon  now.     Get  Invest- 

The   Root    and   Branch    of   the   Investment  ing.  j or  profit  nREE  for  six  months.    Ask  me  to 


Tree. 


put  you  on  my  mailing  list  for  Free  Financial  Ad- 


How  to  Judge  a   Business  Enterprise.  vice      Don't  put  this  off.     It  means  too  much  to  you 

Where  New  Capital  Put  Into  a  Corporation    now  and  ^  the  future.    Sign  and  mail  this  coupon 


Really    Goes. 
"Watering" — Its  Significance. 
Idle  Money  vs.  Active   Money. 
Capital  Is  Looking  for  a  Job. 
The  REAL  Earning  Power  of  \our  Money. 
Investment    Securities   Are   Not  Investment 

Opportunities.  ...  _ 

The   Actual   Possibilities   of   Intelligent  In- 
vestment. _,     _  _ 
The  Capitalization  of  Genius  and  of  Oppor- 

tunits'. 

"Wait  till  you  see  a  good  thing — but  don't 
wait  till  everyone  sees  it.  You  will  then 
be  too  late.  Never  was  a  time  more  aus- 
picious for  a  public  campaign  of  education 
on  the  logic  of  true  investment.  A  revolu- 
tion in  the  financial  world  is  now  «-->ing 
on — to    the    profit    of    the    small    investor. 

You  are  now  face  to  face  with  your 
opportunity — if  you  have  the  courage  to 
enter  the  open  gate  to  the  road  of  fortune. 

I  believe  you  will  find  much  interest  in 
reading  my  six  issues  of  Investing  for  Profit. 
From  cover  to  cover  it  contains  the  funda- 
mental    principles     of     investment     it     has 

taken   a   lifetime   to   gather from   my   own 

experience       and       from       every       available 
authoritative  oriarinal  source  of  information. 


now  and  in  the  future.    Sign  and  mail  this  coupon 
at  once. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  PUBLISHER, 
CHICAGO 


Mail  This  Now 

H.L.  BARBER,  Publisher, 

20  (P)  West  Jackson  Blvd., 

Chicago. 

Please  send  me  FREE 
Investing  for  Profit  for 

Bix  months.  Put  me  on 
your  mailing  list  for  Free 
Advice    on    Investments. 
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ENJOY  YOUR  NIGHTS  WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

"PERFECTION"  SLEEPING  BAGS  with  PNEUMATIC  MATTRESSES 

emlbrace   every   desirable  feature;    are    waterproof,    rot  and   vermin  proof  and  Trill 
withstand   hardest  usage;    can  be  inflated   in  a  few  minutes  or 
deflated  and  rolled    in   a   small   bundle  instantly. 

A  Boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring:  Automobilist. 

Indispensable  to   yacht  and  motor-boat   equipment. 

Endorsed  and  used  by  well  known  sportsmen  and  explorers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  W 
of  guaranteed  mattresses 
for  home,  camp,  yacht 
and    automobile. 


Pneumatic  Manufacturing  Co. 

526  17th  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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This  guaranteed  Steel  Bod 

Bait  or  Fly,  $1.25. 

AUTO  SUNDRIES,  FISHING  TACKLE,  KO- 
DAKS,   CANOE    and    CAMPING    SUPPLIES. 

New  York  Agents  for  the  famous  Emblem 
Bicycle,  $25.00  to  $50.00.  Send  for  art  cat- 
alog No.  20.  Other  Bicycles  from  $17.50 
up,  fully  guaranteed.  Agents  for  Reach 
Baseball  goods.  Discounts  to  organized  Ath- 
letic Clubs;  ask  for  Catalog  No.  30. _  Special 
low  price  on  guaranteed  Auto  Tires  and 
Tubes.      Ask  for  circular  No.   60. 


The  Wilson  Trading  Co., 

i  46  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK 

SPORTING  GOODS,  BICYCLES 


"LET  IT  RAIN" 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  WHO  HAS  A 

"LITTLE  WONDER" 
CLOTHES  LINE  HOLDER 

(RETAIL  PRICE  25  CENTS) 

is   independent  of  the  weather.     It  provides  ttier 

■with   30  feet  of   braided   line — always   handy  and 

ready  for  use — no   kinks  or  knots — 'protected  from 

dust  and  dirt — no  soiling  of  clothes.     It  is  worth 

its  weight   in  srold  on  Ironing  Day. 

A  neat  metal  cabinet  that  attaches   to  ■woodwork 

in    kitchen,    nursery   or   poroh.    or    wherever   most 

convenient.      Easily    locked    when    needed   amount 

of  line   is  drawn  out. 

Premium  Users — there  is  (nothing  better — Agents 

■ — bill  \  rofits.    Send  25  cents  for  sample  and  terms. 

THE  BECK  MFG.  CO. 

218  East  41st  Street      NEW  YORK  CITY 


ires 


MIATT  Procu, 

PATENTS 
1868-1914 


2^p?t 


G.W.  MIATT,  Counselor  at  Law 

Solicitor  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  etc. 

Offices:  Temple  Court,  5  &  7  Beekman  St.,  NewYork 

'Phone,  5437  C'tlandt;  Night,  3390  MVgside 
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LARGEST  IN  ASSETS        LARGEST  IN  CAPITAL 
LARGEST  IN  SURPLUS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS 

THE  HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

Main  Office,   56   CEDAR    ST. 


ELBRIDGE     G.    SNOW,     President 


Marine -Inland  and  Ocean  Use  and  Occupancy 

Automobile  Commissions 

Windstorm  TT^  "W  "Y*%   T*1  Profits 

Parcel  Post  Jf"1    g     K^£     '  Rents 

Registered  Mail  *"    A.  JL  ^.  M—i     Xourists'  Baggage 

Sprinkler  Leakage  Hail 


CONFLAGRATION    PROOF 


Cash  Capital     -       -       -  $6,000,000.00 

Cash  Assets,  January  1st,  1914,      33, 1  39,9 1  5.00 
Liabilities  (Except  Cash  Capital)    -    15,266,896.00 

Surplus  as  Regards  Policy  Holders,  17,873,019.00 


SIXTY  YEARS  of  fair  dealing,  resulting  in  the  largest  fire  insurance 
company  in   America,  should    mean    someth<ng    to    every    insurer 
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NEW  YORK  THE  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  BREWING  CENTER 

The  annual  output  of  breweries  in  the  Empire  State  is 
14,000,000  bbls.,  10,000,000  of  which  are  brewed  in  Greater 
New  York. 

The  sale  of  beer  in  the  last  ten  years  in  New  York  State 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  4,000,000  bbls.  The  sale  of  bottled 
beer  has  shown  a  remarkable  increase  in  both  urban  and  rural 
districts. 

A  marked  decrease  in  drunkenness  has  been  noted  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  sales  of  beer. 

150  Breweries,  representing  an  investment  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  are  in  operation  throughout  the  State. 
There  are  nearly  24,000  hotels  and  saloons  in  the  State. 
The  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages  pays  an  annual  direct 
tax  of  nearly  $20,000,000  to  the  State  of  New  York  in  ad- 
dition to  other  taxes;  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  State 
Budget. 

The  present  Liquor  Tax  Law  in  the  State  of  New  York 
went  into  effect  March  26,  1896. 

The  Excise  Department  came  into  existence  May  1st  of 
the  same  year. 

The  receipts  from  the  liquor  traffic  for  the 
period  ending  September  30, 1896,  amounted 

to $10,961,150.95 

From  October  1,  1896,  to  September30, 1897. .     12,268,341.14 
While  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1913, 

the  sum  collected  was 18,142,557.69 

The  total  revenue  derived  from  the  traffic  for 
the  period  commencing  May   1,  1896,  and 

ending  September  30,  1913,  was $276,536,528.39 

During  all  this  time  the  total  expense  of  the 

department  was 5,711,463.26 

Leaving  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  State  of.  .  $270,825,065.13 
The  total  number  of  drinking  places  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,   1913,  was  23,473. 

Prohibition  has  gained  little  or  no  headway  in  New  York 
State  notwithstanding  the  persistent  and  continued  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  various  prohibition  organizations. 

At  present  less  than  3%  of  the  population  of  the  Empire 
State  lives  in  "DRY"  territory,  the  "DRY"  towns  being  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  rural  communities. 

(Si^d)  NEW  YORK  STATE  BREWERS'  ASSOCIATION 

109-111  East  15th  St.,  New  York  City 
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PENNANTS 


Unique 

HighGrade 

Attractive 


Original 
Snappy 
Artistic 


For  All  Purposes — Also  Pillow  Tops 

WE    MANUFACTURE     A     FULL     LINE     OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

F.     STERNTHAL 

Manufacturer  of  Pennants 
358  W.   Madison  Street  Dept.  11  Chicag-o,    III.,   U.   S.  A. 


Acetylene  Ranges  for  Quick  Cooking 

in  Country  Kitchens 


You  housewives  in  the  country  who 
laJbor  over  hot  stoves  cooking  big 
meals  for  hungry  families — how  would 
you  like  this  convenience,  which  every 
city  woman  enjoys? 

How  would  you  like  to  do  your 
cooking  on  a  gas  range? 

How  would  you  like  to  turn  on  your 
gas  with  a  twist  of  your  wrist — turn 
it  up  or  down  just  as  hot  as  you  want 
it? 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  a  city 
kitchen  you  know  how  much  such  a 
range  will  shorten  your  cooking  hours 
and  relieve  you  of  the  trouble  and 
work  of  handling  kindling,  coal  and 
ashes. 

You  also  know  what  pleasure  and 
comfort  your  household  will  derive 
from  brilliant  Acetylene  lights 
throughout  your  house  and  barns.    To 


date  this  convenience — Acetylene  for 
L/ighting — Acetylene  for  Cooking — has 
been  supplied  to  over  250,000  country 
homes. 

Pilot  Acetylene  generators  are  to- 
day the  most  widely  sold  light  and 
fuel  plants  in  the  world. 

The  Pilot  is  extremely  simple  to 
operate.  You  simply  fill  the  gener- 
ator with  water  and  Union  Carbide 
about  once  a  month.  The  machine 
then  works  automatically  without 
further  attention. 

It  feeds  the  gas  it  makes — genuine 
Acetylene  —  direct  to  your  kitchen 
range,  and  to  stationary  light  fixtures, 
yielding  handsome,  brilliant,  white 
light  throughout  your  house  and  all 
the  barns  and  outbuildings  as  well. 

For  full  information,  estimates,  etc., 
address 

Oxweld  Acetylene  Company 

600    Frelinghuysen    Avenue,   Newark,  N.  J. 
Chicago  9  Los  Angeles 


The  Most   Ingenious  Wafer  Blade  Safety 


2  Blades 

{?  $1.00  'fj 

?    Extra  Star  Cru-Steel  Blades    £ 


'      6  FOR  25c     * 

\Fit  Star,  Gam,  Everready  Frames,  Etc.     m 
At  Any  Dealer,  or  ^| 

KAMPFF  RRflTHFRQ  £j| 
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Sample  Blade  Sent  Free  on  Request 


TTse  Auto-Pneumatic 

SWIMMING    BELT 

Self- Instructor  in 

Swimming 

Pocket 

Life  Preserver 

(Patented) 
Special  high-class  una- 
terial:  Series  of  hol- 
lo w  aluminum  ribs, 
water  -  proof  covering, 
safety  valve,   double  fasteners. 

Self -inflating1     on     acHnst- 

ment.      Weighs  1  lb. 

Folds    4x5   in. 

Sustains  wearer  in  deep,  rough 
water  for  any  length  of  time. 
Protects  lovers  of  aquatics  and 
Bea  travelers  from  drowning. 

Don't   risk   cheap* 
flimsy  devices  1 

Sizes  Guaranteed  Prices 
A — 27-32  in.  chest  meas.,  $3 
B— 33-38  in.  chest  meas..  $4 
C — 39-45  in.  chest  meas..  $5 
(Case  $1.00)  Illus.  Booklet. 
Dealers   or  lay   .Mail. 

AUTO-PNEUMATIC 
Carrying  Case     SWIMMING  BELT,  Inc., 
309   Broadway.   New   York  City 


AUGUST  MIETZ,  135  Mott  Street 


MIETZ  &  WEISS 

OIL  ENGINES 

Por    All   Power    Purposes 

Uses  crude  oil,  fuel  oil,  distillate  or 
kerosene.  Pays  for  itself  in  short  time. 
Safe,  simple  and  reliable.  Does  not  use 
gasoline.  Free  from  electric  ignition 
devices,  carbureters,  valves,  cams,  gears, 

etc. 

250,000  H.   P.   in  Operation. 
Stationary    and   Marine    2-400    H.    P. 
Electric    Lighting    and    Pumping    Plants 
for  Towns  and  Private  Residences. 
-  New  York 


STRAIGHTEN  YOUR  TOES  -BANISH  THAT  BIN  ION 

ifik 


By  Using  ACHFELDT'S  PERFECTION  TOE-SPRING 

Worn  at  night,  with  auxiliary  appliance  for  day  use. 

REMOVES    THE    ACTUAL    CAUSE 
of  the  enlarged  joint  or  bunion  by  STRAIGHTENING 
the    GREAT    TOE.     Send    outline    of   foot   by   tracing 
around  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

FREE  with  every  treatment,  a  box  of  Callocorn, 
which  relieves  all  inflammation  and  pain,  making  an 
entire  cure  not  only  simple,  but  certain. 

Sent  on  approval.  Money  back  if  not  as  represented.  ■ 
Any  other  Foot  Troubles?  Advice  free  in  plain  envelope.   ' 

M.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist,  Room  7, 163  W.  23d,  N. Y.  City 
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Accident  Insurance  for 
Commercial  Travelers 

At  Absolute  Cost 


$  "W/MMM/MMMMJ/,. 


Henry  D.  Pixley  George  S.  Dana 

President  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


Directors:  Directors: 

Russell  H.  Wicks  Geo.  A.  Tyler 

Theo.  M.  Glatt  John  R.  Lewis 

Everett  F.  Crumb  Jesse  E.  Jones 

For    Full    Information    Write    to 
GEO.  S.  DANA 

The  Commercial  Travelers'  Mutual 
Accident  Association  of  America 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


'WMMM/M////////M/. 
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LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Memrnlberslhiflp  Over 
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We  pay  full  value  in  cash  for  watches,  diamonds, 
/TaaIa  [  gold,  silver,  platinum,  or  any  jewelry,  new  or 
ICwvD   J     broken,  in  any  quantity.  We  also  buy  any  discarded 

false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold.  All  transactions 
strictly  confidential.  We  can  save  you  about  one-half  on  .any  dia- 
monds, watches  or  jewelry  you  want  to  buy._  Our  method  of  buying 
tells  the  tale.    Ask  for  catalog. 

Liberty  Refining  (Zo.f  «i  Liberty  mtf  Pimiwrgt),  Pa- 
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'HOLD  HEET"  $ 

Electric  Stove  and  Toaster 

Cooks,  warms  and  fries.  Makes  toast  faster 
and  sweeter  by  concentrated  heat.  No  metal 
to  burn  you.  Cannot  tarnish  or  rust.  Holds 
heat  and  saves  current.  Postpaid  complete 
with  cords  and  plug,  $2.00.  5  years'  guaran- 
tee. West  of  Rockies,  $2.2  5.  Write  for  book- 
let and  particulars  of  10  days'  free  trial  offer. 

National  Electric  Co. 

143   W.    AUSTIN   AVENUE,   CHICAGO 


MARRIED  or  SINGLE— YOUNG  or 
OLD— MALE  or  FEMALE 

all  must  have  the  advice  given  in 
DR.  FOOTE'S  PLAIN  HOME  TALK, 
a  1248  page  book  on  Marriage, 
Parentage,  Health,  Disease  and 
Sexual  Life  i  330  illustrations,  with 
80  lithographs  in  5  colors.  Send 
to-day  for  our  FREE  descriptive 
booklet  with  table  of  contents  and 
opinions  of  people,  also  our 

SPECIAL  PRICE  OFFER 

MURRAY  HILL  PUB.  CO. 

122  Lexington  Ave.,  Dept.  W.  A, 
New  York 
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$75  »  $100 
A  WEEK 


Diamond  Post  Card  Gun 

Be  a  minute  photographer — join  this 
wonderful  profession.  You'll  simply 
coin  money.  This  marvellous  metal 
camera  takes  clear,  sharp  photo  post 
cards,  five  sizes,  including  large  official 
Hhape,  direct  on  paper  without  the  use 
of  plates,  films  or  dark  roomw — finished 
and  delivered  on  the  spot  in  less  than 
a  minute.  Don't  delay,  investigate  at 
once. 

THERE'S  A  FORTUNE  IN   IT 

Nothing  like  it  for  lug,  quick,  easy 
money.  Kight  ccntw  clear  profit  on  every 
dime,  and  everywhere  you'll  find  the 
people  just  waiting  to  hand  you  the 
money. 

Send  to-day  for  full  particulars,  read 
how  others  have  heroine  independent 
with  thU*  photographic  wonder.  Illus- 
trated circulars  by  return  muil  if  you 
write  to 

International  Metal  and  Ferro  Co. 

Desk  WA,  Chicago,  III. 


IWasDeal2S¥ears 

I    CAN    NOW    HEAR 

with  these  soft, 
pliable,  artifi- 
cial ear  drums. 
I  wear  them  in 
my    ears   night 

and  day.   They  Medicated  Ear  Drum 
are    perfectly    Pat.  Nov.  3.  1908, 
c  o  in  fortable.  No.  902785 

No  one  Bees  them  in  my  ears?  Writ* 
me  and  I  -will  tell  you  a  true  etorj 
— how  I  got  deaf  and  how  I  made 
myself  hear. 

Artificial  Ear  Drum  Company 

Address  GEO.  P.  WAY.  Manager 
117  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ALL  ABOUT  MOTORS 

Every  user  of  gas  engines, 
Tvhetlher  a  motorcyclist  or 
not,  needs  the  MOTOK- 
CYCLE  MANUAL.  Oj2H  pp., 
magazine  size.  2-cycle  and 
4-cycle  motors  described  and 
illustrated.  Dictionary  of  -iCi) 
"motor  terms.  Directory  of 
the  motor  trade.  The  most 
wonderful  trouble  finder  ever 
published.  All  beautifully 
printed  and  liberally  illus- 
trated. Invaluable  to  owners 
of  automobiles,  motorcycles, 
motor  boats  and  stationary 
gas  engines. 

Price  26c.,  postpaid. 

The  Motorcycle  Manual, 

5(1  Chambers  St. ,  New  York. 


You  Need  Net  Suffer 

w™  ASTHMA 

Buy  Today   of 

Your  Druggist 

a  Fifty  Cent  Box 

of  Dr.  Kinsman's 

Guarante  ed 

j  Asthma    Remedy 

Instant  Relief 

Thousands  Cured 


FREE  TRIAL  TREATMENT 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  sufferer/ 
Write  to 

DR.  F.  G.  KINSMAN 

6  Bank  Building  Augusta,  Maine 
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Built  to  Meet  All  Requirements 


of  Business,  Pleasure  or  Sport 

The  Reliability,  Durability  and  Power  of  the  EXCELSIOR  AUTO  CYCLE  have 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  every  big  public  test  and  by  the  thousands  of 
these  machines  used  in  all  branches  of  business  and  municipal  service. 

In  the  1914  F.  A.  M.  Reliability  Run,  the  Trophies  for  Best  Individual  Score  in 
both   professional   and   amateur   classes  were  won   on   EXCELSIOR   AUTO   CYCLES. 

Speed    is   a    matter    of    record.       EXCELSIOR    AUTO    CYCLES    hold    WORLD'S 
RECORDS    one    to    300    miles    on    board    and 
dirt  tracks  and   on  the   road. 

The  EXCELSIOR  is  the  only  motor  cycle 
that  has  ever  attained  a  speed  of  100  miles 
per  hour  and  the  story  of  its  Supremacy  in 
Speed  and  Endurance  is  in  the  records  of 
every  speed  test  of  national  importance. 

In  the  several  models  of  the  1915  EX- 
CELSIOR you  will  find  a  machine  for  every 
purse   and   every   purpose. 

See  the  nearest  dealer  or  write  for 
catalogue. 

Excelsior  Motor  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 3703  Cortland  a 


CHICAGO,  ILLS. 
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MAKE  MONEY  MAKING  PHOTOS!! 

This  Man  Makes  $15.00  to  $35.00  Per  Day! 

Taking  pictures  direct  on  POST  CARDS  with  our  wonderful 
Ever  Ready  CAMERAS  tintype  and  post  card.  No  knowledge  of 
photography  required.  Photos  developed  and  finished  in  ONE 
MINUTE.  Cost  lc  and  2c  each  and  easily  sell  for  10c,  15c  and 
25c  each.  vVe  set  him  up  in  business  and  can  do  the  same  for 
you.     A  small  investment  starts  you  making:  BIG  MONEY. 

Write  to-day  and  we  will  send  you  a  catalogue  and  show 
you  how. 

NEW  YORK  FERROTYPE  COMPANY,  Dept-  202 

168  DELANCEY  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branch  1126  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Excelsior  Belt  Safe 


BATHER 


ABSOLUTELY    WATER-PROOF 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE 

To  put  your  Eyeglasses,  Jewelry, 
Bathhouse  Key  in  before  going 
into   the  water. 

EVERY 

CANOEIST,  FISHERMAN,  HUNTER,  ETC. 

should  have  one.  "Will  keep  your  Matches.  Cigarettes,  Tobacco,  Money, 
Jewelry  Water-Proof,  Dust-Proof,  Burglar-Proof.  Small  and  compact, 
made  of  Brass,  Nickel  Plated,  Gun  Metal  or  Oxidized,  and  furnished 
complete  with  fancy  canvas  belt.  Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
HYFIKLD  MFG.   CO..   4S   FRANKLIN    ST..   NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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DACE 

X  STANDARDIZED 

COURSES 

Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration 

These  courses  as  given  in  twen- 
ty-two resident  schools  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  now 

Taught  by  Mail 

Pace  Standardized  Courses  are 
especially  arranged  for  the  em- 
ployed man  and  are  each  year 
directly  responsible  for  the 
success  and  assured  future  of 
hundreds  of  men  the  country 
over.  Graduation  is  the  pass- 
port to  high-grade  business  po- 
sitions everywhere. 

Write  for  Booklet 
Concerning 


1.  Fundamentals   of  Accountancy. 

2.  Shorter  Course  in   Accountancy. 

3.  Business    Administration    Course. 

4.  Professional  C.   P.  A.   Course. 

5.  Cost    Accounting. 

6.  Law  for  Business  Men. 

7.  Pace     Standardized     Courses     in 

English. 

8.  Vocational    Guidance. 

9.  Professional    Education    In    Busi- 

ness and  Accountancy. 

Free,  "Facts  About 
Accountancy" 

Conservative  information,  oppor- 
tunities, rates  of  pay,  details  of 
practice.  Accountancy  Laws  of  vari- 
ous States,  etc.  The  most  com- 
plete and  authentic  document  on 
Accountancy   opportunities. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  W 

PACE  &  PACE 

Hudson  Terminal 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 


EgKMfflMCTURIM&@ 


of  EvferyI)esci-lj»tJ 


2ZO  East  41st  •Strect: 
Nevu 


York 


Beck's  Pencils 
Build  Profits 

SAMPLES  FREE 

and  Information  Worth 

While  to  Interested 

Concerns 


"A  man's  mail   wil1    reach    him   where   no 
mortal  can" 

99%  Guaranteed  Mailing  Lists 

covering  all  classes  of  business    professions, 
trades  or  individuals        Send    for    our  con.' 
plete   catalogue   showing   national   count  on 
7,000   classifications. 

ROSS-GOULD,4^:, ST.  LOUIS 
You  Can  Be  a  Nurse 

We  positively  g-uar- 
tee  to  train  you  IN 
YOUR   OWN  HOME, 

furnish  uniform  and 
assist  you  to  posi- 
tions. Earn  while 
learning.  We  have 
trained  hundreds  of 
women  to  earn  $12 
to  $25  a  week.  Send 
for  catalog  and  il- 
lustrated book  of 
"National     Nurses." 

National    School   of 
Nursing 

130    Lake    Street 
Elmira,    N.    Y. 
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YOU  WANT   THIS  CARD 

Because  it  will  represent  you  better, 
or  do  more  for  you  than  any  other  card, 
in  getting  some  desired  interview.  The 
famous 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Card 

is  the  exclusive  choice  of   the  man   of 
distinction  everywhere. 
It  is  one  of  the  evi- 
dences   of    his    dis- 
tinction. 


Appearance  of  Our  Neat  Oard  in  Oase. 

Tou  cannot  appreciate  or  understand  the 
uniqueness  of  this  card  without  a  visual  ex- 
amination of  it.  The  fact  that  you  are  not  mow 
using  it,  if  you  are  not,  is  accounted  for  solely 
by  the  further  fact  that  you  have  not  examined 
it.  Examine  it  forthwith.  Send  for  a  sample  tab 
to-day  and  detach  the  cards  one  by  one  and 
note  their  perfectly  smooth  edges — their  abso- 
lute perfection.    It  is  the  card  you  /want. 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Engravers.   Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers, 
S2-84  East  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO 


$6.00 

Prepaid 


Money  back  if 
not  satisfied 


Genuine 
Cowhide  Bag 

This  fine,  large  leather  travelling-  bag 
sent  you  prepaid.  Guaranteed  to  be 
as  represented  and  to  give  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded.  Choice  of 
16  or  18  inch.  Black  or  brown.  French 
sewed  edges,  solid  corners,  leather 
lined.  A  bag  for  service.  Dealers 
charge  $8  to  $10.  Our  price,  by  mail 
only,  $6.  Send  to-day.  Catalog  on 
request. 

AUSTIN'S    SHOPS 

33  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


3W&cueee 


Covered  by  four  patents. 
Has  all  the  advantages  of  the  or- 
dinary library  table,  and  also 
possesses  the  advantages  of  a 
desk.  Making  it  very  valuable  to 
the  home  or  office.  The  table 
with    the    Metal    Drawer    Slides. 

Sold  by  all  leading  dealers. 

Send    for    our    Booklet,    N. 

Manufactured  by 

Wolverine  Manufacturing  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


STUDY  LAW 

JAT  HOME        V| 
Become  an  LL.B.  i 

Only  Law  School  of  Its  Kind 

in  America 

#  ONLY  recognized  resident  law  school 
in  the  United  States  conferring:  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws — LL.  B. — bv  cor- 
respondence. ONLY  law  school  in  U. 
S.  conducting  standard  resident  school 
and  giving  game  instruction,  by  mail, 
ONLY  law  school  giving  over  450 
class-room  lectures  to  its  extension 
students.  ONLY  law  school  giving 
a  full  3-year,  University  Law  Course, 
by  mail,  having  an  actual  faculty  of 
over  30  prominent  lawyers  (3  of  whom 
are  Assistant  United  States'  Attorneys) 
in  active  practice.  ONLY  law  school 
in  existence  giving  Complete  Course  in 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking,  in  con- 
junction with  its  law  course.  We 
guarantee  to  prepare  our  students  to 
pass  bar  examinations.  School  highly 
endorsed  and  recommended  bv  Gov. 
Officials.  Business  Men.  Noted  Law- 
yers and  Students.  Send  to-day  for 
Large  Illustrated  Prospectus.  Special 
courses  for  Business  Men. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW, 
554  Advertising  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have    puncture-proof    tires,    imported    Brampton    roller   chains. 

imported  flanged  sprockets  and  featherweight  steel  mud  guards, 
imported  Brampton  pedals,  motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips 
and  other  distinctive  features  possessed  by  no  other  bicycle  No  effort 
Dr  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  the  1915  ^Ranger"  the  World's 
Best  Bicycle.  Improved  factory  methods  and  greatly  increased  output 
for  1915  enable  us  to  make  a  marvellous  new  price  offer.  Something 
very  special  to  the  first  purchasers  of  1915  Models  in  each  town 
Write  us  about  it  today. 

WF  SHIP  ON  APPROVAf  «*"»<>«*  «  cent  in  advance,  to  any 
iiL  juii  wii  (UrnviAL  person,  anywhere  in  the  United 
htates  and  prepay  be  reighu  We  only  ask  you  to  examine  and  try 
the  "Ranger"  without  a  cen  i  of  expense  to  yourself  before  you  think  of 
buying  any  other  bicycle. 

3ft  DAYS'  FRFP  TBI  II    is  all«wed  on  every  "Ranger"  bicycle. 
«>y  UrtlJ    rnLE,    1  IVI/iL     Not  a    cent  cost  to  you  if  you  do  not 

Ti    torkbeeP  jt  after  riding  it  for  30   days    and    putting    it    to    every 
test.      Our   "Ranger"   bicycles   are   of  such   high   quality,    handsome 
appearance  and  low  price  that  we  are  willing  to  ship  to  you       prepaid, 
let  you  examine  and  try  it  and  leave  it  entirely  to  you  whether  you 
wish  to  keep  it  or  not. 

^     I  OW   FAfTftRY  PDlfTC  0ur  great  output,  perfected  methods 

W9  mjW"    iivivni    ■  miiEiiJ  and  machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you 

direct  from  the  factory  the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that 

•will  be  a  revelation  to  you.     Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires 

until   you   receive   our   large,    complete  catalog   and  learn   our   direct 

factory  price  and    remarkable  special  offer. 

SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago 
retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  once,  at  $3  to  $8  each.  Descriptive  bargain  list  free. 
R1DFR  AGF\TS  WAIXITFn  in  ever>T  towr>  anfl  locality  to  ride  and  exhibit  a 
1UULU  ™ulil,,w  If /til  I  til  sample  1915  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us. 
In  your  spare  time  you  can  take  many  orders  for  our  bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once 
for  our  large  Catalog  and  a  remarkable  special  proposition  we  will  make  you  on  the  first  191© 
models  going  to  your  town. 

TIRFS         rear  wheels  with  coaster  brake,  inner  tubes,   lamps,  cydlometers,   parts,   repairs  and 
iar«  ;7t,9i„„€very*tl?11!g  m   the  bicycle  line  at   half  usual   prices.     Do   not   wait— write  today  for 
large  catalog  containing  a  great  fund  of  interesting,  useful  bicycle  information, 
get  everything.      Write  it  now. 


MEAD  CYCLE  CO. 


It  only  costs  a  postal  to 

Dept.  G255,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Insist  That  Your  BICYCLE 

Be  equipped  with  a 


Its  broad  braking  surface  insures  long  life. 
Drives  Easy — Coasts  Freely. 

ECLIPSE  MACHINE  CO,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


WE  TRUST  YOU— rst 


a  Day 

for 


this    wonderful    money- 
making    business  —  you    pay    us    later 
iiunareds  of  ambitious  men  and  women  are  making  fortunes  snapping 
the  crnvds — taking  views  and  groups  with  the 
t>       4.,FILMLESS      POST      CARD      CAMERA 
.Beautiful  photo  post  cards  and  buttons,  finished  and  deliver- 
ed in  less  than  a  minute.    No  plates — no  films— no  dark  rooms. 
80c  clear  profit  on  every  dollar.       No    experience    necessary. 
\\rite  foT  illustrated  circular  to  FILMX.ESS   POST  CARD 
CAMERA  WORKS.  Dept.  W  A— 2223  W.  12th  St..  Ohiratro 


SONG 


If  you  can  write  poems  or  melodies 
for  new  Bongs,  send  them  to  us. 
We  will  compose  music  and  ar- 
range for  publication  Immediately. 
Write     for     full     details     at     once. 

DUGDALE  COMPANY,  Dept.  1212,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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"THE  SEAL  OF 
SAFETY  AT  SEA" 

Aside  from  the  acknowledged  duty  of  every  manu- 
facturer  to   make    an    honest   product   there   is   an 
equally  important  moral  responsibility,  the  careful 
assembling  and  testing  of  each  motor  so  that  life  may  be  safe  with  it. 
The  workmen  and  management  of  the  Scripps  Company  recognize  this 
duty.   They  design,  construct  and  test  all  Scripps  motors  with  this  re- 
sponsibility clearly  in  mind. 

THESE  ARE  THE   PROOFS: 

The   successful  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  of  the  35-foot  motor 

boat  "Detroit." 

The    two   successful   trips   through   the   Niagara   Rapids   and  the 

Whirlpool. 

Records  made  in  endurance  tests  and  in  the  every-day  service  in  all 

parts  of  the  world. 

The  1914  Scripps  models  contain  many  new  improvements,  all  of  which 
are  embodied  in  the  1914  Scripps  Motor  Book.  Seventeen  different  mod- 
els, including  one,  two,  four  and  six  cylinder  types,  semi-speed,  medium 
duty,  and  extra  heavy  duty,  are  shown. 

This  book  also  contains  full  information  regarding  the  new  ELECTRIC 
SELF-STARTER,  LIGHTING  GENERATORS,  new  KEROSENE  and 
DISTILLATE  motors.  Copy  sent  on  request. 

SCRIPPS  MOTOR  COMPANY 

661  Lincoln  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S,  A. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


SCRIPPS    MOTORS    ARE   CAR- 
RIED IN  STOCK  BY 

New  York — Bowler,   Holmes   &    Heck- 
er  Co..   221   Fulton   St. 

Chicago,   111. — O.   L.  Cosgrove   &   Co., 
215-219   Englewood  Ave. 

Philadelphia— W.    E.    Gochenaur,    631 
Arch    St. 

St.  Louis.   Mo.— Ohas.  J.  Petill.   1860 
N.   Market  St. 

Jacksonville,    Fla. — Gibbs  Gas  Engine 
Co..  foot  of   Main   St. 

Seattle.    Wash.— S.    V.   B.   Miller.   72 
Marion  St. 

San     Francisco,      Cal. — iBllery     Arms 
Co..    583-585  Market  St. 

Los  Angeles,   Cal. — Marine  Engine    & 
Supply  Co..  831  S.  Los  Angeles.  St. 

Duluth,  'Minn. — 'Kelley  Hardware  Co., 
118-120  West  Superior  St. 

Toronto.    Ont. — 'Schofield-Holden   Ma- 
chine Co.,  2  Carlow  Ave. 

Montreal.    Quebec — W.    E.  .Baker,  Fo- 
rum Bldg.,   Atwater  St. 
Winnipeg.    Man. — D.    A.    Boss. 
New  Orleans.  La. — Arthur  Duvic.  130  Chartres  St. 

EXPORT  OFFICE 

17  Batterv  Place,  New  York  City. 


606.   CONGRESS 

Playing  Cards 

Gold    Edges.  Air-Cushion   Finish. 

New  designs  every  sixty  days 

ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  IN  CONGRESS 

All  Congress  cards  have  Air-Cushion  Finish— the  finish  which  defies 
sea  air,  lake  air,  or  other  moist  atmospheres,  and  by  preventing  sticky 
cards  practically  eliminates  misdeals. 


nut  AIR-CUSHION  mb 

CONGRESS 

PLAYING  CARDS 

606 
COLD  EDGES 

COPYRIGHT    BV 

TMcUSPiAYwcCARoCa 

CINCINNATI    U.S. A 


9 


Look  for  name  "Congreei" 
on  everj  box. 


The    Official    Rules    of    Card    Games— Hoyle    Up-to-date. 
Issued  yearly.     Sent  for  15  cents. 


Front  of  Box, 


808.  BICYCLE  Playing  Cards 

Air-Cushion  or   Ivory  Finish. 

You  pay  not  a  cent  for  the   reputation   of  Bicycle  cards, 
but  for  the  quality  that  made  and  keeps  it  up. 

The   United    States    Playing   Card  Company, 

Cincinnati,    U.  S.  A. 


OUR  BLUE  BOOK  ON  PATENTS 

This  112-page  book  for  inventors  and  manufacturers  sent  on 
request  without  charge.—  Robb  &  Robb.  Tells  what  you  want 
to  know  about  PROTECTIVE  PATENTS,  how  to  obtain  them 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and  the  cost;  also 
about  our  Personal  Service  Inventors  will  find  this  work  of 
special  interest  and  value.  We  have  procured  BUSINESS 
BUILDING  PATE  NTS  affording  foundation  for  industries  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars  of  capital.  No  charge  for  informa- 
tion and  advice.    Two  thousand  references  furnished. 

ROBB  &  ROBB    ™  counsellors  in  patent  law, 

iyvsuu    ix   IVUDD,  300-304  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Trade-Marks  Registered  in  AP  Countries  Having  Trade  Mark  Laws. 


YOUR    GREATER    SUCCESS 

DEPENDS     OIM 

YOUR    GREATER    EFFICIENCY 

T,  Ti1e,*Trai,.\e<],  AFnn  a1ways  wins  and  the  Supply  does  not  beprln  to  meet  the  Demand, 
the  fifteen  Dollar  a.  week  man  can  be  found  anywhere,  but  the  Five  Thousund  Dollar 
a  year  man  has  to  be  Jooked  for. 

Is  Anybody  Looking  for  You? 

If  not.   why  not?      You  will  always  he  Your  Biggest  Problem. 
Seventy    Thousand    Students    Our    Best    Evidence. 

Yt  iMraff^SaJK  The  s,lHdon  Book 
THE    SHELDON    SCHOOL,   ^^hSago81^ 
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SONG   POEMS   WANTED 

I  Have  Paid  Writers  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  Royalties 

You  may  produce  a  "hit"  and  if  properly  published  share  in  future  profits. 
Send  samples  of  your  work  to  me  for  examination  and  free  -criticism.  If 
available.  I  will  publish,  in  fine  style,  under  fairest,  most  liberal  contract 
ever  offered;  secure  copyright  in  your  name  and  promote  through  only  sue- 
cessful  methods.  Success  depends  largely  upon  selecting  an  absolutely  re- 
liable, competent  and  successful  publisher.  New  York  is  the  recognized 
market  for  songs  and  best  place  to  publish.  I  have  composed  and  published 
many  of  the  greatest  "hits."  Established  16  years.  If  interested,  do  not  fail 
to  write  for  valuable  free  booklet  and  full  particulars. 

JOHN  T.HALL    -    A.  Columbus  Circle,  New  York 


REDDING  8c  CO. 
MASONIC  BOOKS  AND  GOODS 

Regalia,  Jewels,  Badges,  Pins,  Charms  and  Lodge  Supplies. 
Send  for  Catalogue  W.  200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


RoofinG 

Gravel,  Slag,  Tile,    Plastic,   Slate  and   Rubberold 

WATER     AND     DAMP     PROOFING 

THE  ROOF  MAINTENANCE  CO.  onco 

LOUIS  C.  ANDERSON,   Pres. 
Phone  285  Harlem  110  &  112  EAST  I30TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Artificial  Eyes  Made  to  Order 

My  experience,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  enables  me  to  attend  to  the  most  difficult 
cases  with  the  utmost  facility  and  accuracy. 

If  you  cannot  call  at  my  office  personally,  I  can 
by  a  simple  method  fit  you  just  as  well  if  you  take 
the  trouble  to  explain  your  case  to  me,  and  I  guar- 
antee to  give  you  satisfaction. 

Doctors  and  Opticians  Supplied  WTTi/i       11)11  Tf   I  17  D 

on  Most  Favorable  Terms  W  1V1.      1V1U  L.L.JLK 

242  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
When  Your  EYES  Need  Care 

Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye,  Sold  by 

Murine  Eye  Kemedy  Co.,  Chicago.  Tour  Druggist* 
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PATENTS 


Trade  Marks  and  Copy- 
rights Secured  or  Fee 
Returned 


Special  Offer— Free  Opinion  as  to  Patentability 

Send  us  a  model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention,  and  we  will 
inform  you  if  it  is  patentable.  If  we  report  the  invention  patentable  we  will 
guarantee  to  obtain  a  patent  or  return  our  fee,  and  furnish  a  certificate  of  pat- 
entability backed  by  a  bonded  contract  to  that  effect. 

This  Certificate  of  Patentability 
will  protect  the  inventor  and 
serve  as  proof  of  the  invention 
until  the  case  can  be  filed  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

OBTAINING     ASSISTANCE     FOR 

INVENTORS 

Our  certificate  is  of  great  assistance  to 
inventors  who  require  financial  aid  to 
obtain  patents. 

OUR  FIVE  BOOKS  MAILED   FREE 

to  any  address.  Send  for  these  books — 
the  finest  publications  ever  issued  for 
free  distribution. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PATENT 

Our  illustrated  eighty-page  Guide  Book 
is  a  book  of  reference  for  inventors,  and 
contains  100  mechanical  movements  il- 
lustrated   and    described. 

MONEY    IN    PATENTS 

'Tells  how  to  invent  for  profit,  and 
gives  history  of  successful   inventions. 

•WHAT  TO  INVENT 

Contains  a  valuable  LIST  OF  INVEN- 
TIONS WANTED  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning profitable  fields  of  invention;  also 
information  regarding  prizes  offered  for 
inventions,  amounting  to  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

Contains  letters  from  our  clients  who' 
have  built  up  profitable  enterprises  found- 
ed upon  patents  procured  by  us;  also  in- 
dorsements from  prominent  inventors, 
manufacturers.  Senators,  Congressmen, 
Governors,   etc. 

PATENT    PROMOTION 

Gives  valuable  information  regarding 
the    sale    and    placing    of    patents. 


VICTOR   BUILDING 

Our  new  $200,000  building  opposite  U.  S.    Patent 

Office  SPECIALLY  ERECTED  by  us  for 

OUR  own  use. 

Foreign  Patents 

WE  HAVE  DIRECT  AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
THE  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  and 
secure  FOREIGN  PATENTS  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible TIME  and  at  the  LOWEST  COST.  Write 
for  our  Illustrated  Guide  Book  on  Foreign  Patents, 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


Wanted  Ideas 


LIST  OF  PATENT  BUYERS  contains  requests  from  MANU- 
FACTURERS and  PROMOTERS  for  patents  secured  by  us,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  New  Ideas  they  wish  to  purchase. 

WD      ADVERTISE      OUR       CLIENTS'  REFERENCES 

INVENTIONS   FREE  Second   National  Bank.   Washington.    D.   C. 

in  a  list  of  Sunday  newspapers  with,    two    million    Union  Savings  Bank.  Washington.   D.   C. 

circulation,   in  manufacturers'  journals  and  in  the    C,!"imbej;  of  Commerce,  Washington.  DC. 
w    ,,,     D  0        .      „  "  "  Pitner  Gasoline  Lighting  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Worlds    Progress.     Sample    Copy   Free.     We   save    R.  G.  Dun  &  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. 

you   time   and   money   in   securing  patents.     After    National  Savings  and  Trust  Co..  Washington.  D.C. 

the    r»atMif    i<*    oTan+Wl    wft    insist    mil    ta    «TTT  r     'Smethoort  Glass  Co..   Smethport,   Pa. 

tne   patent   is    granted    we   assist   you    TO    SELL    The  MeiTin  Gauge  and  Signal  Co      Scxanton.   Pa. 

YOUR  PATENT.  M.  Winter  Lumber  Co..  Sheboygan.  Wis. 

VICTOR    J.    EVANS    &    CO. 

Registered   Attorneys   United    States   and    Foreign    Patents. 

VICTOR   BUILDING,   Op.    Patent    Office,    776   Ninth    St.,   N.   W.,   Washington,    D.   C 
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PATENTS 


Member  of  bar  of  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.  Patent 
Practice  before  Courts  and  Patent  Office.  Patents  secured 
in  U.  S.  and  in  all  foreign  countries.  Searches  made 
and  opinions  rendered  as  to  scope  and  validity  of  patents, 
and  fee  for  services  in  prosecuting  application  before  U. 
S.  Patent  Office  contingent  upon  success  in  securing  patent. 
The  value  of  a  patent  depends  upon  its  scope  and 
validity:  therefore  an  invention  should  be  intrusted  to  an 
experienced  attorney,  who  will  secure  a  patent  which  will 
fully  protect  the  invention. 

I  place  at  the  service  of  my  clients  an  experience 
of  more  than  2  5  years'  continuous  practice  before  courts 
and  Patent  Office,  and  I  insist  in  all  cases  upon  the  grant  of  such  patents  as 
will  fully  cover  every  patentable  feature  involved  in  the  invention  and  afford 
greatest  possible  degree  of  protection. 

Numerous  applications  for  patents  are  rejected.  Prosecution  of  many  of 
these  were  intrusted  to  attorneys  who  required  full  payment  of  their  fees  at  time 
of  filing  applications  and  who  may  not  have  exercised  same  degree  of  energy  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  patents  that  tJhey  might  have  exercised  had  payment 
of  their  fee  depended  upon  tJheir  success.  1  am  frequently  able  to  revive  appli- 
cations thus  rejected  and  to  prosecute  them  to  an  allowance  of  patent. 

In  all  cases  in  which  I  examine  Patent  Office  records  and  report  that  in 
my  judgment  it  will  be  able  to  secure  a  patent,  I  back  my  judgment  by  making 
my  fee  contingent  upon  my  success  in  securing  the  patent  and  not  payable  until 
it    is    officially    allowed. 

A  booklet  containing  full  instructions,  statement  as  to  fees,  addresses  of  in- 
ventors for  whom  I  have  secured  patents  and  much  other  valuable  information 
furnished    free.      Send    for    "INVENTORS'    GUIDE." 

Franklin   H.   Hough,    Washington,   D.    C. 

Law  Offices,  617  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg. 


New  Business  Just  Out 


agents 

SALESMAN 
MANAGERS 
YOUNG  OR  OLD 
NEW  BUSINESS 


AGENTS 

GENERAL  AGENTS 

ROAD  MEN 

MAKE  MONEY  HERE 

START  NOW— TO-DAY 


DROP  THE  DEAD  ONES.  AWAKE! 
START  WITH   THIS  NEW  INVEN- 
TION,   THE    20th    CENTURY 
WONDER 

Get  started  in  an  honest,  clean,  re- 
liable,     permanent,     money-making 
business.      Sold     on    a     money-back 
guarantee. 
THE    BLACKSTONE    WATER 
POWER    VACUUM    MASSAGE 
MACHINE 
For  the  Home.    No  Cost  to  Operate. 
Easts  Lifetime. 

IIQTF1M    N<>      Competition.        New 
Ll.91E.il     Field.         New       Business. 

Price    within    reach    of    all.       That's 
why   it's  easy  to   sell.      Indorsed   by 
Doctors     and     Masseurs.        Removes 
Blackheads,        Pimples,        Wrinkles, 
rounds   out  any   part  of   the  face  or 
body,    brings    back    Nature's   beauty. 
y  Almost    instant    relief    can    be    given 
yti  all    kinds    of    pains,   such    as    Rheu- 
« matism.    Headache,  Backache,   Neu- 
ralgia,  and    many    times    a    perma- 
nent cure.      A  demonstration  convinces  the  most  sceptical   person.      Sales  easily  made. 
_     .  READ  ON!      WHAT  OTHERS  DO,  SO  CAN   YOU. 

Purker  writes,  sold  eight  machines  first  day.  Margwarth  says.  I  am  making  $19.00 
iter  day.  Schemierhorn,  eijrht  dozen  machines  first  month.  Shaffer  writes,  am  se-11- 
■  uk  four  out  of  five  demonstrations.  Vaughn,  orders  one  dozen,  four  days  later  wires 
ship  isiY  dozen  by  first  express."  Lewis  sella  four  first  hour.  Men,  women,  everybody 
makes  money.  No  experience  necessary.  Protected  territory  to  active  workers.  We 
own  all  patents.  BiR  book  entitled  "The  Power  and  Love  of  Beauty  and  Health"  Free. 
Investigate  now.  to-day.  A  postal  will  do.  A  bi>f  surprise  awaits  you.  Address, 
UUkCMBTQNM  Bl'Jb"ti  CO..  !UI    Meredith   Bid*..  TOLEDO.   OHIO 
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Established  1S79. 

E/"\D  Whooping  Cough,  Spasmodic  Croup, 
1  vH  Asthma,  Sore  Throat,  Coughs,  Bron- 
chitis, Colds,  Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoiding  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping  Cough  and  relieves 
Spasmodic   Croup  at   once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspired  with  every  breath,  makes 
breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore  throat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful 
nights.     It  is  invaluable  to  mothers  with  young  children. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles 
and   is   a  valuable  aid  in   the  treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of  successful  use.  Send  us 
a  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

FOR  SALE    BY  ALL   DRUGGISTS 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Taiblets  for  the  irritated  throat,  composed 
of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  s'ugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of 
your  druggist  or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 

or  Leeming- Miles  Building,   Montreal,   Canada. 
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ONE  INSTRUMENT  WITH  A  DOZEN  USES 

GERMAN  SILVER  NOVELTY— THE  CURVE  CUTS  IT 


YOUR  DEALER  Kn"p  THE  DESK  AID  GO 

OR  POSTPAID      dU^  105  W,  40,  NEW  YOR 


Envelope  Opener,  String:  Cutter, 
News   Clipper,   Paper   Cutter. 
Cigar    Box    Opener,    Book 
Mark,     Erasing-     Shield, 
Scales,  Tack 
Lifter,   Rul- 
er, etc.  %i  .  . 


gyui  t-U| 


xuvu^wzu^uum 


TRADE    MARK. 


For  sale  by  all  the  leading  stationers. 
Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  samples. 

AARON'S  CHILLED    PLATINUM   PENS 

Positively  the  smoothest  points  and  most  durable. 

Made  in  twenty  styles,  suited  to  all  penmen,  and  are 
indorsed  by  59,000  bankers,  court  officials,  railroads,  col- 
leges,  bookkeepers,  etc. 

Manufactured  Expressly  for  the  Trade  by 

THE  D.  C.  AARON  PEN  CO.  coLunM§5sh"nc5«o 

BE    A    BANKER 

Splendid  opportunities.  Pleasant  work,  short  hours,  all  holi- 
days off,  yearly  vacation  with  pay,  good  salary.  Learn  at 
home.  Diploma  in  six  months.  Catalog  free.  EDGAR  G. 
ALCORN     Pres. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  BANKING,  150  McLene  Building,  Columbus,  0 
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Would  you  ltlce  to  exert  a  stranfre  and  powerful  influence  over  others?  Do  you 
desire  to  possess  an  accomplishment  bv  which  you  can  make  both  fun  and  money  r 
One  that  would  virtually  open  to  von  the  gate  to  health,  prosperity  and  happiness.' 
If  so,  you  should  learn  Hypnotism.  You  may  now  master  this  wonderful,  mys- 
terious and  fascinating  science  at  your  own  home.  By  a  few  hours'  study  you  may 
learn  all  about  the  secrets,  methods,  uses  and  wonders  of  the  hvonotic  trance. 
You  can  surprise  and  mystify  your  friends  by  placing  others  under  this  weird  and 
magic  spell,  and  compel  them  to  see.  think,  feel  and  act  precisely  as  you  wish 
You  may  sway  the  minds  of  others,  perform  wonderful  and  astounding  feats,  ana 
create  fun  and  amusement  for  hours  at  a  time.  You  may  do  a  hundred  amazing 
things  that  other  people  cannot  do,  and  make  yourself  the  most  popular  person  in 
your  community.  If  you  want  to  make  money  vou  mav  do  so  by  giving  enter- 
tainments, treating  diseases  or  teaching  the  art  to  others.  These  are  three  practical 
and  easy  ways  to  make  money.  In  snite  of  these  noble  use*  and  in  spite  of  us 
mysterious  powers,  Hypnotism  is  an  easy  and  most  simple  art  to  learn.  It  caiu 
for  no  special  training  or  education.  It  imposes  no  long  or  perplexing  stuay. 
Whoever  knows  enough  to  read  may  learn  it.  You  may  master  all  these  powers 
yourself  and  wield  the  subtle  forces  of  mind  as  well  a«  any  operator  in  the  land. 
You  may  treat  the  sick,  relieve  pain,  overcome  bad  habits,  give  sleep  to  the  rest- 
less and  comfort  to  the  sorrowing.  And  for  yourself,  you  may  win  promotion, 
social  and  business  standing,  and  the  influence  or  friendship  you  most  desire.  In- 
vestigate now!  It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  about  it.  Simnly  write  for  my  free 
Descriptive  Literature,  Genuine  Testimonials  and  full  particulars.  Don  t  send  any 
money,  not  even  a  stamp,  but  send  your  name  and  address  To-Day  and  learn  aow 
you   may   gain  health,   prosperity   and  happiness.      Address: 


M.  D.  BETTS,  Sta.  520 


Jackson,  Michigan 


Ask  for  our  new  Catalogue  No.  6  6,  containing  a  complete  line 
of  Cleaning  Material,  Janitors'  Supplies  and  Housefurnishings 
speciaflly  adapted  for  their  needs.    You  will  find  a  complete  list  of 


Wrigley-Patent 

Drain  Pipe 

Cleaner 


Brooms 
Brushes 
Ash   Cans 
Feather  Dusters 
Toilet  Paper 


Rubber  Goods 
Mats  and  Matting 
Cuspidors 
Mops  and  Handles 
Metal    Polish 
Soap   and   Powders  Etc.,    Etc. 

SAMUEL  LEV/IS 

Exclusively    Wholesale 

Housefurnishings  and  General  Supplies 

FTVE     FRONT     STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Wrigley's    Patent 

Sewer    Cleaners 
Union  Mills  Scrub  Cloth 
"Lockit"  Towel   Rollers 
"Wundermops"  (made 

by    the   blind.) 
Alpine  Wax  Oil  Polish 


McKEE'S  FOOT  BALM 

Try  It  At  My  Expense 

It  will  remove  offensive  odors,  relieve  tired,  aching, 
.swollen,  sweaty  feet  with  one  or  two  applications. 

Send  me  your  name  and  five  cents  postage  for  a  ful  1 
size  25c  jar. 

USE  IT  ALL,  AND  IF  IT  BENEFITS  YOU  SEND 
ME  THE  BALANCE,  20c.     IS  THAT  FAIR? 

M.  McKEE,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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Successful  Egg  Farming 

200  Eggs 

Year 
Per  Hen 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

THE  eighth  edition  of  the  book,  "200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen,"  is 
now  ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part  rewritten,  96 
pages.  Contains  among  other  things  the  method  of  feeding 
by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of 
$100  in  gold  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  a  well-known  poultry 
food  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winter  months.  Simple  as 
a,  b,  c — and  yet  it  will  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce 
them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the  sun.  The 
book  also  contains  a  recipe  for  tgg  making  food  used  by  Mr.  Fox, 
which  brought  him  in  one  winter  day  68  eggs  from  72  hens;  and 
for  five  days  in  succession  from  the  same  flock  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr. 
E.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  says:  "By  following  the 
methods  outlined  in  your  book  I  obtained  1,496  eggs  from  91  R.  I. 
Reds  in  the  month  of  January,  1902."  From  14  pullets  picked  at 
random  out  of  a  farmer's  flock  the  author  got  2,999  eggs  in  one 
year — an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  my  am- 
bition in  writing  "200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen"  to  make  it  the  standard 
book  on  egg  production  and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is 
to  know,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain  common-sense  way. 

You  can  get  this  book  with  a  year's  subscription  to  the  AMERICAN 
POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  both  for  75  cents;  two  years'  subscription 
and  book  for  $1.00,  or  given  free  as  a  premium  for  two  yearly 
subscriptions  at  50  cents  each.     Book  alone  for  50  cents. 

Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  124  pages,  50  cents  per  year. 
3  months'   trial,   10c.     Sample   Free.     CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

345  Hodgkins  Block       -      Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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RAW    FURS 

SUCH  AS  MINK,  MUSKRAT,  SKUNK,  OPOSSUM,  RACCOON,  FOX,  ETC. 

Wanted    from    All    Sections  of 

the  United  States  and  Canada 

Every  raw-fur  shipper  who  is  looking  for  a  better  outlet  for  his  raw 
furs  should  write  at  once  for  our  price  list.  We  are  in  a  position  to  pay 
top  market  prices,  and  will  do  so  at  all  times.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 

SEND  FOR  OUR   PRICE   LIST— NOW   READY 

WE    BUY  GINSENG  AND    GOLDEN    SEAL 


Struck  &  Bossak,  mc. 

Exporters  of      DAM/      FURS 
Si  Dealers  in     n«VV     rwno 

129-131  West  24th  St.  NEW  YORK 


AN  EXPERIENCED  COMPOSER  WILL  HELP  YOU 

Write  for  free  book  of  full  information  about  the  skilled  assistance  we  can  ren- 
der in  composing  music  to  poems  and  melodies,  and  arranging  for  immediate  pub- 
lication.   An  exceptionally  complete  and  valuable  service.    Details  sent  FREE. 

H.  K.  DUGDALE  STUDIO,  Dept.  1205,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Make  Money  With  Us 

Amount  depends  upon  time  devot- 
ed. Ambitious  men  wanted  every- 
where. Business  established  15 
years.  Authorized  capital  $1,000,- 
000.  No  experience  needed.  No 
canvassing.  Address  W.  M.  Ostrander, 
Dept.  21,12  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
When  Your  EYES  Need  Care 

Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye,  Sold  by 

Murine   Eye  Bemedy  Co*  r/hltmro.  Your  Druggist. 

I  ,.\  V 1  i  1 


'Over  80,000  in  Use 

Mostly  sold  by  recommen- 
dation. For  Personal  Desk 
or  General  Office. 

It  checks  mental  calculations. 
HandsomeMoroccocasefree. 

Buy  Thru  Your  Stationer. 

.    Write  for  10  day  trial  offer. 
I  TV.  A. Gaucher,  A.  A.  M.  Co., 

1  119  W.Broadway  ,  New  York  City. 


Agents  Wanted 


Addinfe  Machine 


a  E  E  a  B  B  B 


VJWWpUes-  Subtracts ' 


OLD  IXMNS^  WANTED 

We  pay  CASH  premiums  on  hundreds  of  U  S. .^nd  Foreign  Corns  AH  tj 
S.  Large  Copper  Cents,  %  cents  ,2c.  Pie.ces.  ,3c.  Pieces  2  0c  pieces  ana 
Gold  Dollars  are  at  a  premium.  Some  coins  dated  as  late  as  18  9  4  are  at 
a  inrep  nremium  It  will  pay  you  to  keep  all  money  dated  oerore  loJo 
unt1[youPse^copy'  of  ou7 New  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size ,4x7,  which 
shows  prices  we  guarantee  to  pay  for  coins,  sent  postpaid  for  10  cents 
Get  posted;  it  may  mean  your  fortune.  C.  F.  CLARKE  &  U., 
Dealers.  Box  154,  Le  Roy,  N.  T. 


Booth-Overton 
Laxative  Tablets 

A  reliable  and  safe  remedy  for  the  treatment 
of  Chronic  Constipation.    They  keep  the  boweuc 
free  and   aid  the   Liver  in   its  important   work 
Three  sizes— 10c,  25c  and  50c.      Free  Sample  sent 
upon  request. 

7  Broadway       BOOTH-OVERTON  GO.      New  York 


I 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
When  Your  EYES  Need  Care 


Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye, 
Murine  Eye  Remedy   Co.,    Chicago. 


Sold  by 
Your  Druggist. 


aibs 
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Ever  Lost? 


t-XH 


k»> 


Many  a  hunter  and  woodsman  has  lost  his  1 
way  because  he  had  no  compass.    You  can 
always  rely  on  a 

Leedawl  Jewelled  Compass 

to  show   you   the  quickest  way  to  your  destination  or  to  get 
you  back  to  camp. 

It  has  jewelled  needle — heavy  and  tempered     steel  point — sil- 
vered metal  dial — screw  stop  and  white  metal  non -tarnishing  | 
case. 

It  is  the  only  Guaranteed  Jewelled  compass  selling  at   its  price. 

\    Most  dealers   sell    the  Leedawl  Compass     dike    illustration). 

\     Go  to  your  dealer  first.      If  he  does  not  have  them  or  wiLl 

J\       not  order  for  you.   send  us  his  name  and  address  with 

f  x  x        $1.00,  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

\         Descriptive  folder  No.   4  6  mailed  on  request. 
;    *  See  our  advertisements  on  Pages  LXXXiI  and  OXiIX. 

/    j  n  this  Almanac. 
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OWNERS    OF    THE 


?  9 


"RAY-TEST-A-GRAPH 

The  Latest  and  Most  Ingenious  Device    in   Detective  Service 

MODERN   MEN   AND   METHODS    USED— ^DIRECT    CONNECTIONS 
EVERYWHERE.       A   -CORPORATION    GROWN    ON    ITS    MERITS 

RAY  DETECTIVE  AGENCY  and  JSKSra  SECRET 

100  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Cable       (  "PRIMROSE"  BOSTON 
Address  (     Western  Union  Code 


Unlimited  Capacity,  Sheets 
Cannot  Tear  Out 

Genuine  Seal  Grain  Leather A 

Imitation  Seal  Grain  Leather B 

Black     Cloth G 

6%xll%,  A,  $2.00;  R.  $1.25;  C,  $1.00 

10%x8i4,  A,  $3.00;  B.  $2.00;  C.  $1.50 

11x16,  A,  $4.00;   B,  $2.75;  C,  $2.00 

Price  includes  50  mounting:  papers, 
name  stamped  in  gold.  Binder  guar- 
anteed  five  years. 

CLARK  LOOSE  LEAF  MFG.  CO. 
221  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 
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LOWELL  Ever  Ready 
Coffee  Percolator 

"  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  " 

Makes  a  Percolator 
of  Any  Coffee  Pot 

Made  of  pure  aluminum,  perfectly 
sanitary,  easy  to  clean,  does  the  same 
work  as  any  $5.00  percolator  in  prac- 
tically   same    manner. 

Price    £)0O  P°stPaid 

Makes  delicious,  clear  coffee  on  any 
kind  of  stove  or  heater  in  from  3  to  10 
minutes,  with  a  full,  rich  flavor,  free 
from  the  harmful  effects  of  Caffeine 
and  Tannin  which  you  get  in  coffee 
made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Needed  in  Every  Household,  a 
Money  Maker  for  Live  Agents 
A.  LOWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO-, 


108  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Ask  the  Man  of  the  House 

to  do  the  washing- — do  it  over  the  rubboard  or  with  the  clumsy,  watersoaked, 
wooden  washing-  machine,  if  he  expects  you  or  the  maid  to  do  it  with  such 
crude  implements;  not  for  his  regular  job,  but  just  long  enough  to  know  how 
hard  it  is  and  how  destructive  to  fabric  to  do  washing  without  the  best 
equipment — and  how  much  you  need  an 

"Easy"  Washer 

to  despatch  the  work 'and  save  your  energy.  . 

Why  not  have  a  washer  that  meets  all  requirements;  made  of  rust-proof 
metal;  indestructible,  clean  and  sanitary;  no  wooden  parts  to  soak  up  and 
retain  impurities  from  dirty  suds? 

Torrents  of  soapy  water  are  forced 
through  the  fabric,  removing  every  im- 
purity by  the  harmless  air  pressure  and 
vacuum  principle. 

Ask  for  more  information  about  hand, 
electric  or  belt  power  washers  and  shirt 
waist  board,  and  Special  Offer  during 
1915  to  World  Almanac  readers. 

DODGE   <®,    ZUILL 

5086  E.  Water  Street 
Syracuse  -  -  New  York 
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For  Your  Dog's  Sake" 


Dr.  Delaney's 

VERMILAX 

Remedies 


Dr.  Delaney's 
VERMILAX 

Remedies 


VERMILAX 

SUPREME    DOG    REMEDIES 
Used   and    Recommended 

BY  THE  BEST  KENNELS  IN  THE   WORLD 

PROVEN  CURES  FOR 

Worms,  Mange,  Distemper  and  every  Other  Dog  ill 

E^  WRITE  FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOK  ON  DOGS  *1S& 

VERMILAX  CO.  Inc..  S&fiSZan 


TREES 


J.  H.  SHEERIN'S  TREES  MADE 
DANSVILLE  FAMOUS 

Largest  Nursery  Center  in  the  world.     Annual  output  more  than 

6,000,000  Fruit  Bearing  Trees 

Alone.     Buy  direct  at  wholesale  and  save  300  PER  CENT.     Secure 

varieties  now  and  we  will  ship  whenever  you  want  them. 

Our  Complete  Catalog   Free  to   Everybody.        Write  for  It  To-Day. 

SHEERIN'S  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 


80  Seward  St. 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


The  Bunker  Automatic  Massaging  Trusses  and  Abdominal  Belts 


"THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD" 


Our  Patent   Sprinjr   Action 


A  Truss  that  has  withstood  the  "acid 
test"  of  years.  Comfortable,  mechanically 
perfect,  reasonable  in  price.  Free  consul- 
tation. Fitted  by  experts.  Thousands  of 
happy  and  healthful  wearers.  Springs 
shown  In  cut  give  any  desirable  pressure 
on  the  rupture;  no  pressure  on  the  spine; 
mild     massaging    action. 

Hard  and  soft  pads  and  various  plates. 
We   build   special   for   every   case. 

Worn  by  prominent  people.  Those  who 
have  worn  them  would  wear  no  other. 
"Ask  them." 

Call  or  write  for  booklet 

THE    BUNKER    TRUSS    CO. 

110  West  84th   St..  near  Sixth  Avenue 

New   York   City 
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AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 


AT  COT  PRICES 

AH  New  Goods.    Established  20  years.     When  we  have  a  special 
sale  on  tires  it  really  means  something. 


28x3 
30x3 
30x3^ 

32x3^ 

34x3^ 
32x4 


TIRES 

TUBES 

$  6.00 

$1.90 

7.00 

2.05 

9.75 

2.75 

11.50 

2.80 

12.50 

2.90 

14.00 

3.00 

34x4 

36x4 

34x43^ 

36x43^ 

36x5 


TIRES 

$14.50 
15.50 
17.00 
17.00 
18.00 


TUBES 

$3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 


We  have  every  other  size  in  stock.  Write  or  call.  Most  of  these  shoes  are  high  grade  makes^ 
The  tubes  are  all  guaranteed  perfect  stock.  We  do  not  do  any  repairing,  no  recovering;  every 
-Hre  out  of  our  place  is  a  brand  new  article. 

A.  H.  KASNER 

ONLY     STORE 

1254  Bedford  Ave.,  near  Fuiton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  6903  Bedford 
N.  B.— 'Mr.  Dealer:     We  have  a  special  proposition  for  you. 


;OME  TO  DETROIT 
f  HE  AUTOMOBILE 

:enter 


l 


AND 


THEN  EARN 
75™*300 

PER 
MOttTH 


"Wonderful 
opportunities    everywhere 
for  Detroit-trained  men  in  every 
branch  of  this  big,  fascinating  and  grow 
ing  business.     Every  .locality  needs  ambitious 
men  to  start  garage  and  repair  shops  in  down- 
town and.  residence  districts. 
Detroit  is  Automobile    center— 44    factories— 67 'out    of 
every  100  cars  are  made  in  Detroit.     Our  students  make  fast 
time— practical  instruction  starts  first  day,  in  <5°nstr"f„loni  ^epa" 
ing  and   driving  standard  makes  of  cars       *™*ee  ™*f  ™^*™3 
course  in  six  weeks— ready  to  step  into  good  job,  or  start  business  tor 
himself.      Many   work    while    they    learn. 

EARN  $75.00  TO  $300.00  A  MONTH 

Reap   a  harvest  of  dollars  where   the  dollars  are. 
Students  Actually  Build  New  Cars  from  Start  to  Finish 

thus  getting  regular  practical  factory  experience  in  assembling,  block-testing 

road-testing,  etc.  Read  work 
On  real  up-to-date  cars.  In- 
struction on  all  leading  types  of 
self-starters — Gray  &  DaMis, 
Delco,  Westing-house.  Ward, 
Leonard,  etc.  Delco  and  Gray 
and  Davis  ignition  lighting  and 
starting  systems  in  operation. 
Block  Test  Department  has 
from  7  to  15  different  motors. 
Send  for  "AUTO  SCHOOL 
NEWS."    It's  free 


Our  Guarantee 


We  guarantee  to  qualify 
you  for  a  position  as  chauf- 
feur, repairman.  tester, 
salesman  or  demonstrator  in 
a  short  time,  or  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

And  don't  forget,  we 

furnish  positions,  too. 

On  account  of  being  in 
the  auto  center,  we  can 
furnish  positions  that  can- 
not be   obtained  elsewhere. 


THE  OLO  RELIABLE  SCHOOL 
SUCCESSFUL  GRADUATES  m 
£V£/?y. 


Michigan  State  Auto  School 

(The   Old    Reliable   School) 
Dept.  W..  13  to  19  Sclden  Ave. 
DETROIT       MICH. 
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SOLD 

Factory  Rebuilt 
$23  to  $75 
Guaranteed 
AMERICAN    WRITING 

345  BROADWAY.   NEW    YORK 


RENTED 

4  Months  for  S5  and  Up 

First  Payment 

Applies  on  Purchase  Price 

MACHINE     COMPANY 

Branches  in  All  Large  Cities 


Let  LJs  Show  You   How 
to  Get 

Next  Suit  r  Kbt 

MADE   TO    YOUR    MEASURE 

Do  you  want  this  swell 
suit?  Want  it  for  nothing? 
Without  a  penny's  cost?  $30 
to  $40  would  not  buy  a 
better  one.  Simply  wear 
it.  tell  your  friends  where 
you  got  it.  and 

Make  $1 0  to  $15  a  Day 

taking  their  orders.  It  is 
|  dead  easy.  You  never  saw 
a  nobbier  suit  or  a  more 
stunning  pattern,  out  in 
strictly  Tango  style  (three 
months  ahead  of  the  times). 
Your  clioice  of  60  patterns 
and  a  dozen  styles  to 
choose  from. 

Drop  us  a  postal  card  for 
heavy  pattern  book,  inside 
information  about  styles, 
self -measuring  blanks,  etc., 
etc.  Don't  wait.  Every- 
thing free. 

Suit   Delivered    FREE 

Get  ahead  of  the  other  fel- 
low— write  this  very  minute. 
A  postal  will  do  it. 

American  Woollen 

Mills  Co. 
Dept.  286       CHICAGO 


Hand  Tailored  Classy 
Linings  —  Millionaire 
Trimmings  —  Swell  Cut 
-Guaranteed  Fit 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE  A 


MOTORCYCLE*" 


at  a  small  cost,  hv 
using  our  attachable 
outfit.  Fits  any  Bi- 
cycle. Easily  at- 
tached. No  Special  Tools 
Required. 

"300  Miles  for  40  Cts." 

W.  M.  Harmison  of  Iowa 
writes: 

"Certainly  cheapest  and 
best  running  machire  I  ever 
saw.  Have  ridden  300  miles' 
at  about  40c  expense." 

"VERY  USEFUL" 

I  have  found  your  motor  attachment  to  be 
all  you  claim.  Have  been  using  the  one  I 
bought  for  six  months,  have  bought  no  re- 
pairs for  engine  at  all.  I  find  it  very  speedy 
and  powerful,  and  very  useful  in  mamy  ways. 
L.   E.   RIOKMAN.    Ferda,   Ark. 

FREE  R  fl  fl  If  Write  to-day  for  bargain  list 
mCC  DUUI\  and  fr6e  booklet,  describing 
the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  Attachment.  Mo- 
torcycles all  makes,  now  and  second-hand. 
$35.00  up.  SHAW  MANUFACTURING 
Co.*    Dept.    62.    Galesburg,    Kansas. 


Mullins  Steel  Boats  Can't  Sink 

Durable,  safe,  seaworthy,  (smooth  skin,  no  calking.      Do  not  waterlog-.     Stand  hurd  usage. 

Complete    catalogue    showing    Steel    Row    Boats   and    Motor    Boats    sent   on    request. 
We   invite   your   inquiries. 

The  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO.,  193  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 
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If  you  want  the  highest  market  prices,  liberal  grading, 

prompt  returns  for 

RAW    FURS, 

GINSENG,  GOLDEN  SEAL 
AND    OTHER    ROOTS 

now  or  at  any  other  time, 

Write    Us  for  Prices 

The  Fastest  Growing  Raw  Fur  House  in  New  York 
Largest  Dealers  in  Ginseng  in  the  United  States 

DAVID     BLUSTEIN    &    BRO. 

166   West  27th   St.,   New  York 


are  promptly  relieved  by  the  nse  .of 
Absorbine,  Jr.  It  reduces  the  pain, 
inflammation  and  swelling  in  a  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  manner. 


Absorb!  neJr- 

THE    ANTISEPTIC   LINIMENT 


is  a  safe,  germicidal  liniment  of  proven  effi 
cacy.  Mr.  R.  C.  Kellogg,  Becket.  Mass.,  be- 
fore using  this  remedy  suf- 
fered intensely  with  pain- 
ful and  inflamed  Terns: 
they  were  swollen,  knotted 
and  hard.  He  writes: 
"After  using  one  and  one- 
half  bottles  of  Absorbine, 
Jr.,  the  veins  were  reduced, 
inflammation  and  pam  had 
gone  and  I  have  had  no 
recurrence  of  the  trouble 
during  the  past  six  years."  Use  Absorbine, 
Jr.,  to  Teduce  Painful  Swellings,  Wens,  Cysts. 
Ca'llouses;  to  allay  pam,  heal  cuts,  bruises, 
sores  and  wounds.  Absorbine,  Jr..  $1.00  and 
$2.00  a  bottle.  at  druggists'  or  postpaid. 

A    I  IRFRAI  will  be  mailed  to  your 

TRIAL  BOTTLE  lOc.  in  stamps. 

Pamphlet    and    Laboratory    Reports 

Free    on    Request. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

137   Temple   Street,    Springfield,   Mass. 


LEAKY 

ROOFS, 


MADE 

WATER- 
TIGHT, 


Tin,    Iron,   Steel,   Slate,   Shingle,   Felt 

or  Gravel  Roofs  made  to  last  and 

stay  watertight  by   using 

Callahan's 

ELASTIC  LIQUID  ROOF 

COATING— One  Coat 

Pour  times  as  thick  as  paint.  Save  the 
expense  of  new  roofing  and  make  your  old 
roofs  last.  Send  for  free  booklet  all  about 
Leaky  Roofs  and  how  to  make  them  water- 
proof Elastic  Coating.  Colors  red  and  black 
in  5.  10  and  20  Gal.  pkgs..  75c  per  gal. 
Rubber  Roof  Cement.  10  and  20  lb  pkgs..  6c. 
per  lb.  Stops  large  and  small  holes  tight. 
Manufactured  only  by 

GEO.    CALLAHAN    &    CO. 
Established  1887.  219  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Valuable 
Fruit  Book 

FREE 

to  Readers  of 
World  Almanac 


It  tells  you  where  to  plant, 
how  to  plant  and  what  to  plant. 
It  also  contains  true  descriptions 
of  all  varieties  of  fruit  and  or- 
namental trees,  roses,  shrubs, 
bfcrries,  &c,  and  tells  you  where 
to  buy  at  cost  from  a  firm  that 
I  guarantees   their   stock. 

I  Direct  From  Nursery  to  You 

The  reason  for  our  very  low 
prices  is  that  we  sell  only  direct 
to  you — and  you  run  no  chances 
with  slippery  agents  who  only 
want  to  make  sales  this  year 
and  get  their   commissions. 

With  our  low  prices  we  make 
friends  who  order  year  after  year. 
Remember  that  besides  getting 
low  prices  by  ordering  direct 
from  us  you  also  get  an  absolute 
guarantee  that  our  trees  are 
right  in  every  particular. 

Write  us  for  your  copy  of  the 
FREE  book. 


Reillys 

Reliable 

Trees  > 


REILLY  BROS.' 
NURSERIES 
9  Reilly  Road 

DANSVILLE 

N.  Y. 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER^ 

CORNS 

WITH 


YOU  SIMPLY 

Paint  it  ort 

-THAT'S  ALL 


"KORNOL"  is  a  neat,  clean  and  convenient 
remedy  for  removing  Corns,  Calloused  Bun- 
ions and  those  large  Callous  Patches  on  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  feet  that  are  the  real 
cause  of  so  much  sore  foot  trouble.  "KORX- 
OL,"  requires  less  than  a  minute  to  apply, 
and  with  a  few  applications  nightly  you  can 
remove  large  quantities  of  callouses  and  walk- 
ing will  be  a  pleasure  again.  "KORNOI/' 
is  absolutely  harmless;  it  is  not  a  filthy 
salve  that  is  dangerous  and  difficult  to  apply. 
"KORNOL"  is  not  a  bunglesome  Ulster 
that  will  eat  into  the  tender  flesh  and  ren- 
der you  liable  to  the  danger  of  abscess  or 
blood  poisoning.  Send  us  ten  cents  if 
your  druggist  or  merchant  cannot  supply 
"KORXOL"  and  we  will  demonstrate  to 
your  satisfaction  that  it  is  the  best  remedy 
60ld  for  corns.  Turn  down  the  "Just  as 
good,"    as  it  is  not. 

CAKTER-LYTLE    DRUG-    CO* 
Sept.  365,  Baltimore,  Md. 


k  |    THIS  -T*  NEW 

NerveTonic 

Buiids  Strength  Vitality 


ARE  YOU 

Nervous  or  Weak, 
Lacking  Vigor? 

THEN  SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  A  FU1LL 

FREE 

PROVING  PACKAGE  OP 

HER-CU-LIN 

THE  POWERFUL  NERVE  INVIGORATOR. 

Start  yourself  on  the  road  to 
good  health  to-day.  Remember 
HER-CU-LIN  Is  FREE  to  try. 

W.  A.  OSWALD  CO., 
318  West  42d  Street,  New  York 
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STOP  THAT  PAIN 


Better 
than  ANY 
Plaster. 
Works  like 
magic.  In  col- 
lapsible tubes,  of 
all  Druggists.     25c 
and  40c.     Isn't  greasy 
— doesn't  soil  linen. 

Write  for  Sample 
E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Agents 

90  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


with  HUXLEY'S  CREAM 

A  reliable  remedy  for  Lumbago,  Neu- 
ralgia,   Stiff    Joints,    Cramps,    Bore 
Throat,  Sore  Chest,  Earache,  Head- 
ache, Chilblains,  Rheumatism. 


Directions: 

Bathe  the  part  with 

hot  water  before 

application; 

dry  and 

rub  in 

Huxley's 

Cream  for 

five  or  ten 

minutes  and 

cover  with 

flannel. 


WONDERFUL  RELIEF 

FROM 

PILES 

MAGIC   BALM 
OINTMENT 

Causes  the  Swellings  to  Be  Quickly  Absorbed. 
Stops  Pain.  Itching  Ceases  Soon  as  Applied 

If  you  have  tried  other  remedies  with  no 
relief  this  will  convince  you  and  give  re- 
lief. If  it  does  not  in  your  case,  we  will 
return  your  money.  For  sale  by  druggists. 
If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  it  send  your 
order  to  us.  We  deliver  free  by  Parcel  Post. 
PRICE,   50  CENTS   PER  JAR 

This  ointment  is  also  used  for  skin  trou- 
bles, sores,  ullcers,  inflammations,  sun- 
burn,  eruptions. 

Free  leaflet  tells  how  easy  it  is  to  relieve 
all  pain  and  discomfort  of  Piles.  Gives 
most  valuable  information. 

GEO.  CALLAHAN  &  CO. 

221  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  V. 


MORPHINE 


If  you  are  a  sufferer  from 
the  drug  habit,  write  us  and 
we  will  convince  you  beyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  you 
can  be  cured  without  suffer- 
ing, inconvenience  or  loss  of 
time.  Absolute  secrecy  guar- 
anteed. Thousands  of  suc- 
cesses and  unquestionable 
testimonials.     Address 

CARNEY  COMMON  SENSE 
TREATMENT 

565  Lebanon  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
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A  Great  Invention! 


Pat.  Oct.  3.  1911 


Any  one  can  do  their  own  soldering:  as  well  as  most 
skilled  mechanics.  Solderall  is  a  complete  metal 
solder  and  non-corrosive  flux  combined,  in  collapsible 
tubes*  ready  for  instant  use.  Works  simple  and 
clean.  ^Will  solder  anything-  in  metal.  Electricians, 
Mechanics  and  Automobilists  are  enthusiastic  users. 
In  use  by  Railroad,  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
panies, United  States  Army  and  Navy,  and  everybody. 
PRICE  25  CENTS  at  all  reliable  dealers',  or  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE     SOLDERALL     COMPANY 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 

A  25c  Tube  of  Solderall   Goes  a   Long  Way. 

MEDALS,  BADGES  AND  CLASS  PINS 

From  Factory  to  You 

For  College,  School  or  Society  Special  Designs  on  Request 

We   make    Pins    and   Medals   for   some   of   the 
(largest   schools   and    colleges    in    the  country. 

FR1NT  &  COMPANY,    607  Communipaw  Avenue,  Jersey  City.  H.  J. 


Do  you  use  Press  Clippings? 

If  you  do  not,  drop  a  postal  card  to 

Romeike's 
Press     Clipping    Bureau 

and  Tve  will  show  you  how  Press  Clippings  can  be 
used  to  your  advantage. 

Press  Clippings  are  always  interesting  and 
profitable;  they  are  indispensable  to  professional 
and  business  men  alike. 

Authors,  artists,  actors,  singers  and  society 
leaders   are   sullied   with   reviews   and   criticisms. 

We  collect  obituary  notices  and  bind  them  in 
scrapbooks. 

Lawyers,  bankers,  brokers,  financial  institutes 
dej>end  largely  on  quick  information  from  me 
columns  of  the  press;  we  supply  them. 

To  the  manufacturer  we  show  through  the 
Clippings  new   markets  for   his  products. 

The  inventor,  the  politician,  the  social  reform- 
er, in  fact  all  who  attract  the  attention  of  the 
press,  are  informed  and  kept  up  to  date  by  Press 
Clippings. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  all  the  Information. 

HENRY    ROMEIKE,  Inc. 

106-110  Seventh  Ave      -       New  York  City 

Telephone  929  Chelsea 


DEAFNESS 

Perfect  hearing 
is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every 
condition  o  f 

deafness  or  de- 
fective hearing 
from  causes  such 
a  s  Catarrhal 

Deafness,  Relax- 
ed or  Sunken 
Drums,  Thick- 
ened Drums, 
Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Par- 
tially Destroyed  Drums,  Discharge  from 
Ears,     etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless 
Phones  for  the  Ears" 
require  no  medicine  but 
effectively  replace  what 
is  lacking  or  defective 
in  the  natural  ear 
drums.  They  are  sim- 
ple devices,  which  the 
wecrer  easily  fits  ino 
the  ears,  where  they  are 
invisible.  Soft.       sa i  'o 

and    comfortable. 

Write  today  for  our 
1G8  page  FREE  •  book 
on  DEAFNESS,  givin  ■: 
you  full  particulars  and 
testimonials. 
WILSON  EAR  DRHI  CO.,  Incorporated 
1010  Inter-Southern  Bid*.  LOUISVILLE.    KV 


Drum 

in  Position  .", 


Try   Murine   Eye    Remedy 


FOR 


Granulated  Eyelids 


Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye, 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co..   Chieugo. 


Sold  at 
Your  Druggist's. 
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3EAFNESS    AND- CATARRH 

Successfully  Treated  by  "ACTINA" 

The  human  ear  is  an  organ  the  interior  of  which  spe- 
cialists have  never  been  able  to  get  at.  hence  their 
inability    to    always    remove    the    cause    of    deainess. 

CAUSE  OF  DEAFNESS 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  deafness 
brought  to  our  attention  is  the  result  of  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  throat  and  middle  ear.  .  The  air  passages  be- 
come clogged  by  catarrhal  deposits  stopping  the  action 
of  the  vibratory  bones.  Until  these  deposits  are  re- 
moved relief  is  impossible.  The  inner  ear  cannot  be 
reached  by  probing  or  spraying,  hence  the  inability  ot 
specialists  to  always  give  relief.  That  there  is  a  suc- 
cessful treatment  for  most  forms  of  deafness  and 
catarrh  is  demonstrated  by  the  "Actina"  treatment. 
The  vapor  generated  in  the  "Actina"  passes  through 
the  Eustachian  tubes  into  the  middle  ear,  removing  the 
catarrhal  obstructions  and  loosening  up  the  bones 
(hammer,  anvil  and  stirrup)  in  the  inner  ear,  making 
them  respond  to  the  vibration  of  sound. 

RINGING  NOISES  IN  THE  HEAD 

ACTINA  is  very  successful  in  relieving  this  dis- 
tressing symptom.  The  vapor  currents  pass  quickly 
and  freely  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  removing 
the  catarrhal  substances  that  obstruct  the  easy  exit  of 
the  wave  sounds.  We  have  known  people  troubled 
with  this  svmptom  for  years  to  be  relieved  in  a  few 
u.n.«.  weeks   by   the   use   of  ACTINA. 

aptttsta    also   relieves   La   Grippe.    Asthma.    Hay    Fever.    Bronchitis.    Sore    Throat, 
^eak  SI  Colds    Headache,  and  all  other  troubles  that  are  directly  or  indirectly  due 

3  °«lSa"  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety  by  every  member  of  the  family  for  any 
ffllictfon   of  the  ear     throat  or   head.      A  FREE   TRIAL   of  the    "Actina"    is  given    in 

VeSend  Sfor  our  FREE  TRIAL  offer  and  valuable  FREE  BOOK.      Address 

CTINA  APPLIANCE  CO.,  Dept  31A,  811  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  EAR 

I>epartment  of  Human  Anat- 
omy That  Defies  Surgery 

.  D.  The  Drum;  H.  Hammer; 
.  Anvil;  S.  Stirrup;  S.  C. 
emicircular  Canals;  C. 
iochlea. 


Thirty  years'  active  practice  has  brought  satisfac- 
tion and  wealth  to  our  clients.  Careful,  honest 
work  guaranteed  in  every  case.       Write  for  Booklet. 

W.   T.   FITZGERALD   &  CO.,  Patent  Lawyers 

814  F  STREET,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


POMONA    TREES    10c    EACH 

Everything  needed  to  beautify  your  'home  and 
garden  at  one  price,  Ten  Cents  Each,  direct  from 
nursery  to  planter. 

FRUIT  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES   AND  VINES 

Sold  undeir  a  positive  guarantee  to  be  strictly 
first  class,  true  to  name,  and  if  not  satisfactory 
money  will  be  refunded.  Do  Not  Buy  until  you 
write  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

POMONA  TEN-CENT  NURSERIES,  INC. 

85  Granger  Ave.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Yi 
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TELEPHONE  889  ORCHARD 


J.  COHEN  $  BROTHER 

DEALERS  IN 

LUMBER,  TIMBER,  PLAIN  AND 
EMBOSSED  MOULDINGS 

GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING 
223-225  CHERRY  STREET 

NEAR  MANHATTAN  BRIDGE  NEW  YORK 

DELIVERIES  FREE  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK 


Medals 
Badges — Cups 
Trophies 

For  Schools,  Col. 
leges  and 
Societies. 

Designs  and  Esti- 
mates submitted 
Deal  direct  with  the  manufacturer  wko  has  devoted  SS 
years  to  creating  and  making  only  the  highest  grade 
goods.  All  work  absolutely  guaranteed.  Send  for  our 
new  book  of  emblems  and  trophies. 
DORRETY.  Dept.  C.  387  Washington  Street, 
Boston.    Mass. 


tr 


If  you  can  write  poems  or  melodiea 
for  new  songs,  send  them  to  us. 
We  will  compose  music  and  arrange 
for  publication  immediately.  Write 
for  full  details  at  once. 

THE  H.  K.  DUGDALE  CO. 

Dept.    1214,   Washington,    D.    C. 


WHEEL    CHAIRS 

A  Wheel  Chair  is  often  an  invalid's  greatest  comfort.  We  offer 
over  7  5  different  styles  of  these  rolling  chairs  with  latest  improvements; 
also  a  'line  of  tricycles.  Shipments  made  direct  from  factory.  Send  for 
our  CATALOGUE  giving  description  of  various  styles  of  chairs  and 
tiicyc!es:    prices,    etc 

We   pay   the   freight,    and   send   on  trial 
GORDON  MFG.  CO 296  Madison  Avenue,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
When  Your  EYES  Need  Care 


Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye, 
Murine  Eye  Remedy   Co.,   Chit-ago. 


Sold  by 
Tour  Druggist* 
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I  Tycos 

THERMOMETERS 


Ty 


Temperature  is  the 

Kev  to   Health 

in  the  Home. 

Rooms  too  cool  and 
draughty  produce  colds 
and  throat  troubles,  while 
overheated  air  affords  ideal 
conditions  for  the  propa- 
gation of  disease  germs.    A 

Cabinet 
COS  Thermometer 

in  your  home,  office  or 
workroom,  enables  you  to 
regulate  the  temperature 
of  your  surroundings  and 
to  avoid  unnecessary  ill- 
ness. A  great  convenience, 
winter  and  summer. 
Most  dealers  sell  Tycos 
Cabinet.  Fever.  Bath.  Window, 
Candy,  Desk.  Traveling  and  Maxi- 
mum amd  Minimum  Thermometers. 
Go  to  your  dealer  first.  If  he 
does  not  bave  Tycos  Cabinet 
Thermometers  (like  illustration)  or 
will  not  order  for  you,  send  us  his 
name  and  address  with  $2.50  and 
we  will  send  you  one.  When  order- 
ing give  No.  5110.  Valuable  book- 
let iNo.  26.  "Health  and  Comfort" 
on  request.  See  our  advertise- 
ment on  Pages  LXX  and  CXIX 
this    Almanac. 
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Don't  Wear 
A  Truss! 

m 

After  Thirty  Years'  Experience  I  Have 

Produced  an  Appliance  for  Men, 

Women  or  Children  That 

Cures  Rupture 

I  SEND  IT  ON  TRIAL 

If  you  have  tried  most  everything  else,  come  to 
me.  Where  others  fail  is  where  I  have  my  great- 
est success.     Send  attached  coupon  to-day  and  I 


This    Happy     Wife 

Wishes  to  tell  you  FREE 

HOW  SHE  STOPPED 

Her  Husband's  Drinking 

Write  to  Her  and  Learn  How  She  did  it. 

For  over  20  years  James  Anderson  of  151  Elm 
Ave..  Hillburn,  N.  Y.,  was  a  very  bard  drinker. 
His  case  seemed  a  ihopeless 
one,  but  10  years  ago  'his 
wife,  in  their  own  little  borne, 
gave  him  a.  simple  remedy 
which  muoh  to  her  delight 
stopped  his  drinking  entirely. 
She  also  tried  this  remedy 
on  her  brother  and  several 
neighbors.  It  was  successful 
in  every  case.  None  of  then 
has  touched  liquor  since. 

She  bow  wishes  everyone 
who  has  drunkenness  in  their 
homes  to  try  this  simple 
remedy,  for  she  feels  sure 
that  it  will  do  as  anuch  for 
others  as  it  has  for  her.  It  can  be  given 
secretly  if  desired,  and  without  cost  she  will 
gladly  and  willingly  tell  you  what  it  is.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  write  her  a  letter  asking  her 
how  she  cured  her  husband  of  drinking  and  she 
will  reply  by  return  mail  in  a  sealed  envelope. 
As  she  has  nothing  to  sell  do  not  send  her  'money. 
Simply  send  a  letter  with  all  confidence  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  Anderson  at  the  address  given  above,  tak- 
ing care  to  write  your  name  and  full  address 
plainly. 


The  above  is  C.  E.  Brooks,  Inventor  of  the 

Appliance,   who  cured  himself   and   who 

is  now  giving  others  the  benefit  of  his 

experience.     If  ruptured,  write  him 

to-day,  at  Marshall,  Mich. 

will  send  you  free  my  illustrated  book  on  Rupture 
and  its  cure,  showing  my  Appliance  and  giving 
you  prices  and  names  of  many  peoule  who  have 
tried  it  and  were  cured.  It  gives  instant  relief 
when  all  others  fail.  Eemember,  I  use  no  salves, 
no  harness,  no  lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  say  is  true. 
You  are  the  judge,  and  once  having  ceen  my  illus- 
trated book  and  read  it  you  will  be  as  enthusiastic 
as  my  hundreds  of  patients  whose  lstters  you  can 
also  read.  Fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail 
to-day.  It's  well  worth  your  time  whether  you 
try  my  Appliance  or  not. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks, 

1403  C,  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  mail,   in  plain  wrapper, 
your    illustrated    book    and     full     information 
about  your  Appliance  for  the  cure  of  rupture. 


Name 


Address 

City State. 
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How  to  Grow  Fruit  FREE 

Write  to-day  for  our  book — more  than  a  catalogue.  Tells  what 
to  plant  in  your  locality.  How  to  plant,  how  to  trim,  spraying, 
as-  well  as  giving-  you  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples,  peaches, 
cherries  and  other  fruit — all  "Wood  Quality"  stock.  Cost  you 
about  half  agents'  prices.  We  sell  direct  only.  We  will  send 
this  book  absolutely  free.  Not  the  biggest  book,  but  one  you  can 
depend  on.       Don' t  fail  to  write  for  a  icopy.      Return  me.il  brings  i t. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES,   Allen  L.  Wood,| 

567  Culver  Road,   Rochester,  N.  T. 


GIES 

Reverse 
Gear 


After  your  motor  the  most  vital 
part  of  your  motor  boat  equipment 
is  the  reverse  gear. 

GIES 

stands  for  all  that  is  good  in  a  re- 
verse gear. 

There  are  30,000  Gies  Gears  back- 
ing up  boats  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Gies  Gear  Company 

45  FORT  ST.  E., 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  Goods  Speak 
for  Themselves 


EMIL  R.  HOFFMANN  &S0N 

The  House  with  a  Reputation 

Manufacturers  of  the  World's  Best 

Shooting  Galleries  and  Targets 

3317  South  Irvinjr  Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 


THE  improved  interlocking    MASTER  SLIDE  RULE — TWO  RULES  IN  ONE,  rust  proof,  fool 

proof,  trimmed  with  solid  brass,  the  only  RULE  IN  THE  WORLD  whereby  inside  measurements 
of  doors  and  windows,  etc.,  can,  be  taken  rapidly  and  accurately.  Also  superior  to  any  other  rule  tor 
outside  measurements  of  walls  and  ceilings  etc.,  as  it  can  be  extended  and  closed  instantly,  prevents 
iring  errors.  For  Mechanics,  Builders  and  Architects,  Farmers  or  general  household 
use  it  is  indispensable — Trv    One    To-day!   Don't  Wait.     Ask  hardware  dealer  for  it  or  Tvnte  for 

circular   prices.      Large  profits    to   agents. 

DAHL  MFG.  CO.,  61-F  E.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Extreme 


YOU 


ST  A  M  M  B  R 


attend  no  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  Largest  school  in  the  world  employing  the 
advanced  natural  method  for  the  cure  of  stammering,  stuttering,  etc.  No  sing-6on<ging  or 
time-beating.  If  let  run,  stammering  will  wreck  your  life's  happiness  and  handicap  your 
endeavors.  T  cured  mvself  and  thousands  of  others  by  my  method  and  can  cure  you. 
Beautiful    112    page   book    and    Sped*]    Kate    sent    FREE. 

NORTH-WESTERN  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS,  Inc.  2339  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mmard!ePres 
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Fifth  Avenue  Style  &  Quality 

(At  Less  Than  y2  Fifth  Ave.  Prices) 

Buy  your  suit  from  the  world's  largest  tailors,  operating  12  big  stores  in 
New  York  City,  making  and  selling  over  50,000  suits  and  overcoats  a  year. 

60,000  yards  of  imported  and  domestic  woolens  and  over  1,000  patterns  in 
blue,  green,  brown  and  novelty  Tartan  checks,  silk  mixtures,  pin  stripes, 
pencil  stripes,  wide  wale  serges,  cassimeres,  Scotch  mist  worsteds,  blue  and 
grey  serges,  etc.,  to  select  from;  all  purchased  direct  from  the  looms.  You 
save  two  profits,  and  our  #1  per  suit  profit  method  of  selling  gives  you  #25 
to  #40  quality  for  #14.75,  made  to  measure. 

The  secret  of  our  success  is  small  profits  and  large  sales,  as  we  operate  on 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  SUIT  PROFIT 


14 

ilypure  woolens 


Made  to 
Measure 


$25  to  $40  Value 

SUIT 

OVERCOAT 

We  guarantee  you  absolutely  pure  woolens,  pur- 
chased in  thousands  of  yards  direct  from  the  world's 
greatest    mills    for  cash;  by  this  method  we  save  you 
tbe  profits  of  middleman  and  jobber,  and  are  en- 
abled by  our  tremendously  large  business  to  sell  you 
real  Fifth  Avenue  $25  to  $40  custom-made 
suits  at  $14.75 — less  than  one-half  Fifth  Ave. 
prices.     All  garments  hand- tailored  by  the 
best  workers  in   the   trade.     Finished  with 
the  best  of  linings  and  trimmings  and 
fit  guaranteed. 

Custom-Made,  Ready  to  Wear 
OVERCOATS,  $10 

These    fine    custom-made     ready-to- 
wear   overcoats   were    made    during 
the    dull    summer    season,     when 
cost   of   production    was   lowest;    they 
are  actual  $25  value.     Your   choice 
of    Meltons     (smooth)      chinchillas 
(rough),     in    hlues,     blacks     and 
greys.  Guaranteed  all  -wool,  cloth 
lined,    Farmer   satin  trimmed. 

SEND  $10  PLUS  18  CENTS  for 

parcel-post  charges;  also  breast 

measure,     length     of     sleeve, 

waist     measure,     length     oi 

coat.     State    whether   chin- 

cliilla  or  Melton,  loose  or 
tight   fitting   back,   with 
or  without  belt  and  col- 
or desired.    Send  your 

height  and  weis-ht. 


Send 
Coupon 
Now 


WT 


SEND 
TO-DAY 

for      sam- 
ples  and   self-measure- 
ment   blank.       State 
whether  for  suit 
oi  overcoat. 


I, 


RITCHIE  &  CORNELL 

The  World's  Largest  Tailors, 
12   BIG   STORES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  Bept.R,  149  West  36th  Street,  New  York 
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Please    send 
me  samples 
and    self-meas- 
urement blank  of 
your     $25     to     $40 
woolens,      made      to 
measure  at  $14.75. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


THREE 

NOTABLE 

BOOKS 

THE  MODERN  MOTOR  CAR 

By  H.  P.  Manly 

is  the  VERY  LATEST  and  MOST  THOR- 
OUGH Book  on  the  subject.  UPKEEP 
simplified  for  the  owner,  operator,  repair 
man,  salesman  and  student.  NOTHING 
OVERLOOKED — roadside  or  shop  repair; 
all  possible  troubles  QUICKLY  located 
and  the  REMEDY  made  plain, 

SOME    NEW    DEVELOPMENTS 

Now  Treated  for  the  First  Time  in  a  Book. 

Vacuum  Fuel  Feed;  New  Forms  of  Magnetos;  Eight-Cylinder  Engines;  Kerosene 
and  Alcohol  Fuels;  Edison  and  Lead  Storage  Batteries;  Newest  Types  of  Car- 
buretors; Two-point  Ignition;  Repair  of  Ford  Cars;  Sleeve  Valve  Motors;  Sim- 
plified Magneto  Wiring — sin  absolutely  original  method,  applicable  to  ANY 
MAKE.  AGE  OK  MODEL  of  Magneto;  Electric  Brake;  Gear  Shift.  &c. 


A  THOROUGH  CROSS-INDEX  enables  you  to  locate,  at  a  glance,  any  part  or  tronble. 

Full  flexible  leather,  512  pages,  211  illustrations,  polished  edges,  $2.50. 

ROYAL  AUCTION  BRIDGE,  With  Nullos 

By   EDMUND   ROBERTSON,  Calcutta,   India 

Author  of  "Bridge  Developments"  and  inventor  of  Robertson's  Rule. 

ROYAL  AUCTION   BRIDGE  covers  in  a  most  comprehensive,  scientific  and 

authoritative   manner  every   principle   and   development  of  the   game. 

A  complete  guide  for  the  beginner  and  a  revelation  to  the  advanced  player. 

12mo,    300   pages,    extra    cloth,    illustrated,    $1.50 

A  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLAR  BOOK! 

The  information  now  plainly  and  interestingly  recorded  in 

SCIENCE  OF  ORGANIZATION  and  Business  Development, 

by  Robert  J.  Frank  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  was  the  MAIN 
FACTOR  in  building  the  fortunes  of  nearly  all  the  mod- 
ern captains  of  finance. 

There  are  100,000  men  now  in  this  country  to  whom 
a  copy  of  this  book  would  be  worth  $1,000  probably  every 
year.  Every  Lawyer,  Corporation  Official  and  Stockhold- 
er should  own  this  book!  We  will  deliver  a  copy  of  the 
New  Fourth  Edition  to  you  for  $2.75.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive matter. 

ANY  BOOK  PURCHASED  FROM  US  MAY  BE  RETURNED 

II  NOT  SATISFACTORY. 

BIG  BOOK  CATALOG  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

LAIRD  &  LEE,  Inc.,  Publishers,  Chicago 

Our    publications   arc   for  sale   by  all   booksellers. 
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"SIMPLEX" 

INK 
TABLETS 

contain  all  the  es- 
sentials  (but 
water)  for  making 
a  standard  writing 
fluid.  This  has 
been  proven  by- 
more  than  four 
years  of  actual  use 
irf  the  offices  of 
many  business 
houses  of  interna- 
tional   fame. 


NOTE  THESE  POINTS 


Quality  standard. 
Flow   perfect. 
Colors    permanent. 
Will  make  a  good  copy. 


Non-corrosive. 
Unaffected   by    climate. 
Will  not  mould. 
Will  not  gum  the  pen. 


Will  not  freeze. 
Storage  space  small. 
Distribution  economical. 
Prices  right. 


Made  in  colors— black,  blue-black,  red,  green,  violet,  blue.  Packed  in  lithographed 
tin  boxes,  containing  sufficient  tablets  to  make  gallons,  quarts,  pints  and  nail - 
pints.  SPECIAL  SIZE  FOR  FOUNTAIN  PENS— "SIMPLEX"  INK  TABLETS  are 
also  made  just  the  right  size  to  fill  a  Fountain  Pen  with  high  grade  writing  fluid 
in  a  minute.  A  tablet  and  any  water  will  do  it.  Easy,  isn't  it? 
Great  for  Traveling  Salesmen,  Tourists,  Campers,  Sportsmen  and  all  others  using 
Fountain  Pens.  Bear  in  Mind— No  Loss,  No  Freezing,  No  Breakage,  Costs  Less, 
Storage  Less,  Distribution  Less.  . 

You  are  a  buyer  of  ink  either  for  service  or  for  sale.  Tou  are  missing  something 
good  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  "SIMPLEX"  INK  TABLETS  and  the  'SIM- 
PLEX-WAY. SOLD  ON  OUR  GUARANTEE  of  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT 
SATISFIED. 

"Simplex"  Ink  Tablets 

"PLEASE  PARTICULAR   PEOPLE" 

THE  REASON  WHY  will  be  plain  when  you  have  tried  them 

THIS    IS   YOUR    OPPORTUNITY 

If  you  mention  "The  World  Almanac"  and  send  us  10c  you  will  receive  a  liberal 
supply  of  "SIMPLEX"  INK  TABLETS  for  fountain  pens  and  ink  wells.  You  may 
select  two  colors,  and  address 

I  oept.  a ••  THE  "SIMPLEX"  INK  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  5.  A. 
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DEFORMED  SPINES  MADE  STRAIGHT! 


i 

, § 

With  our  new  IDEAL  COMBINATION  CORSET  we  correct  and  over-S| 

come  all  deformities  of  the  spine.  £► 

No  matter  how  crooked  your  Spine  may  be,  after   applying    our    new§ 

your    figure    will    appear    perfectly 


Corset 
straight. 

This  appliance  can  be  worn  in  place  of  a 
regular    Corset.     As    the    illustration    shows, 
the  same  is    adjustable    in    back    and 
front.    We  also  recommend  this  Corset 
for  ladies  troubled  with  constant  back- 
ache,  womb   troubles   and   Pendu- 
lous  abdomen. 

It  is  your  duty  to  look  after  your 

health  and  good  figure.     The  price 

of  this  Corset  is  reasonable. 

In   ordering   this   Corset,   describe   your 

case  as  fully  as    possible,    so    we    can    do 

justice    to    your    case    and    guarantee    a 

perfect  fitting  appliance. 

The  William  M.  Eisen  Company 


iMfgs.   of  All   KiiKls  of  Apparatus 
for  the  Deformed. 


NEW   YORK    CITY!* 


^414    EIGHTH    AVENUE 


THE  MACKENSEN  GAME  PARK 


Bob  Wlute  Quail, 
Partridges,  Pheasants, 
Wild  Turkeys,  Quail, 
Babbits,  Deer  etc.,  for 
stocking  purposes. 
Fancy  Pheasants,  Pea- 
fowl,    Swans.     Cranes, 


Sf^O^ 


Storks,  Ornamental 

Geese  and  Ducks, 
Foxes,  Squirrels,  Fer- 
rets, etc.,  and  all 
kinds  of  birds  and 
animals  always  on 
hand. 


Write    to 


Dept.   K  <  . 


WILLIAM  J.  MACKENSEN 

NATURALIST 

Yardley,  Pa. 
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If  you  see  the  (name'DIVINE  ROD'onthe  reel 
yeatyou  may  beAassured  you  have  the  beH.Others 
may  cost  more, but  the  quality  is  no  better. 

RODS*  MADE  TO  OfcDW  OFSTLIT  5AM BOO, 
BkTHABABfcA.GfcEENHEAl^DAGAMA  AMD 

LAMCEWOOD  BY  COrtPETENT^^^ 
WORKMEN    OF  MANY       ^^^H 

YEAIW  EXPEDIENCE  IN 
.OUR  FACTORY.  ^rr 

deruoL  for  Free  ILUzstrcded,  6a£cdbgtLe^ 
T  y  r  UentLonlnjg  Tha  World  Almanac 

FRED  D.  DIVINE  CO. 

**ie  STATE  ST. 
UTICA,  N.Y 


2L 


M 


This 

gives  from  2V2 


Static   Machine 

>y2  in.  to  3 
spark.  Equipped 
with  two  7  in.  "Elec- 
trite"  plates;  made  of 
hard  rubber  and  steel; 
works  without  batteries. 
Simply  turn  crank  to  ob- 
tain sparks  and  to  con- 
duct over  1,000  experi- 
ments. Shipping  O/l  Cfl 
weight  6  lbs.;  priced -JU 


If     you 
require 
a    good 
Fool- 
proof 
Tele- 
phone 
to  con- 
aect  two 
off  more   places 
these  sets  are 
what  you  have 
,    been      looking 
'    for.  Will  work 
up  to  1.000  feet.     Made 
entirely  of  steel.     Not  a 
particle  of  wool  used.  All 
complete,    ready  for  wir- 
ing.    Set  of  two  stations 
for  intercommunications. 
(No  Batteries  or  Wire 
Furnislied     at     This 
Price.) 
Ship. 

weight  $3.75 


This     Pony    Tele- 
phone   Receiver, 

shell  and  cap 

made  of  hard 

rubber    eom- 

p  o  s  i  tion. 

powerful 

m   a   g  n  e  t 

nickel  hang- 

e  r  ,    wound 

to  75  Ohms. 

With  two 

of  these  phones  and  no 

batteries,    conversation 

can  be  held  over  500   4A/» 

feet.      Price,  each..."*wv 

Ship,    weight.    1   lb. 


WIRELESS 


#*-^*»  "  ■  =* "  ^  ~  ^» 


"Interstate  Wireless" 

Eeceiving   Outfit. 
Receives    messages    300    miles.     Bas    tuning 
detector    telephone  receiver,   condenser, 
size    9x6x6    inches.     Weight    4    lbs.      $3,75 


Price. 


eight  6  lbs. ;  pricev  ,|WW  ■-»  '»>■■  __Z r — r — rzrTZrparrpi 

-M^U    gwg*.  *«  hA-^ddeTirTry   of  above  goods   are^Jo_^ent_by_Parcel 


Post 


A  REAL  WIREI^SSDETECTOR FOR  lO  CENTS 

%or   10c.   we  will  -i^F^ 

i^orySr^ffthfa^a^  Wran??iito   r«iye   messages   from 
?on    tn  %    miles        Complete    instructions    furnished. 
1    Th^  detector  is  no  toy,  but  does  exactly  the  same  work  as  a  $10.00  m- 

*     ™OT.t      Tf  vmi  have  no  receiver  get  our  Pony  telephone  receiver  (see  above). 

nXtor'and  &^r?6&^e%iid.    Your  money  back  if  dissatisfied. 
With  detector  a    copy    of    our    famous.   Electrical    Cyclopedia 


FREE 


No     14     containing   400   illustrations,  1,600  articles.    "Treatise 
on  "Wireless  Telegraphy,"    and    20   coupons  for   free   Wire- 
less  Oouise      If  detector  is  not  wanted  send  3c.  for  other  booKs 
Electro .Importing  Co..  Mfrs.,  71  West  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Electro  impomuK  ^         "Everything  for  the  Experimenter" 
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GALENA      \     HARD  RUBBER 
NICKEL     \     HANDLE! 
DETECTOR    J 
CUP  AND 
BINDING 

POST 


SOLID 
FIBRE 
BASE 


NICKEL 
TANDARD 

AND  BINDING 
POST 


I  LEATHER  PILLOW  TOPS  and  NOVELTIES* 


ALL    THE     NEWEST     DESIGNS     IN     THE     MOST 
AND    ARTISTIC    WORK    EVER    PRODUCED    ON 

$  Send  $1.75  for  Sample  of  Leather  Pil- 
J    low  Top  with  Felt  Back,  or  Leather 
Back  at   $2.50,  and   if   not  satis- 
factory money  will  be  refunded. 

FOR 


ATTRACTIVE 
LEATHER. 


I 


Your  Adv.  Here 


WRITE      FOR      ILLUSTRATED 

FOLDER      SHOWING 

VARIOUS  DESIGNS. 

3-  PLY  VENEER 
PUNCH   BOARDS 

$18  A  DOZEN. 

Our  Board  won't  warp  or 
crack.  They  are  filled  very 
accurately  and  give  no  trouble 
from  that  source. 


600 
400 
300 
200 


HOLE     BOARD, 


50c. 
40c. 
35c. 
30c. 


MUTUAL    NOVELTY 

MFG.  COMPANY,  ^ 

557-559  W.  Quincy  St.,  > 

CHICAGO,   ILL.  fr 


^    ^ —        200  "  "  30c.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  fr 


FLOWER  PARADES 


Chrysanthemums 
Japanese  Wistaria 


per 
gross 

per 
100 


$2.50 
3.50 


^  WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS 

All  Kinds  of  Decorative 
Materials  for  Parades 

Best  Goods         Greatest  Variety 
Newest  Designs      Lowest  Prices 

Famous  Botanical  Floral 
Sheeting  pe7sqc.0J°d!  75c 
Snow  Balls  g?0esrs     .  .  .  $2.50 


Carnations  gi^s 


1.15 


AM    colors,    or   tinted,    at   same   price.      All    other  flowers   and    decorative    materials 

proportionately   inexpensive   in   large  or  smaill   quantities. 

MENTION   THE   WORLD   ALMANAC. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG   COLORED   CATALOGUE— IT'S   FREE. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Artificial  Flowers  for  Window  and  Store  Decorations 

THE  BOTANICAL  DECORATING  CO. 

504  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
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Hmtm&s  fasten 


•.x-.-— >'.;*■ -;v.  ■-. 


Obtain    free    booklet    explaining 
how     the     QUINN     WRITTEN 
METHOD    with    Dr.    Quinn's    pat- 
ented  device,    the   COLOROTONE, 
revolutionizes      the      teaching      of 
music  and  saves  three-quarters  of 
the   time,   effort,    and  cost  usually 
considered  necessary  to  learn  piano, 
organ   and    singing.      Discard   old- 
fashioned  methods,  and  investigate 
this  simple,   yet  scientific  method, 
endorsed     by     leading 
which    teaches    you    ri 
own  home,    to   play   chor 
fliately  and  to  play  com,. 
at  sight,  in  the  first  three  lessons. 
Special    $60    tuition    credit   given   away, 
your  name  reaches  us  soon  enough. 
MARCUS  LUCIUS  QUINN 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
Box  650  WX  Chicago, 


if 


HI. 


Bale  Your  Scrap  Paper 

Do    not     waste     it     by 
burning-    it    up  —  it     is 
valuable,  as  hundreds  of 
merchants     and    manu- 
facturers   in  all 
parts       of      the 
world       have 
found  who    are 
using  a 


rfi.H-J;W'l 


Paper  Baling  Press 


This  Davenport  Press  eliminates  the  un- 
sightly, smelly,  fire-catching  waste  paper 
heap.  It  bales  the  paper  in  neat  bun- 
dles, ready  for  sale.  It  is  very  substan- 
tial, operates  very  easily  by  hand.  Ab- 
solutely fire-proof,  used  and  approved 
by  the  United  States  Government. 
Prices  and  description  mailed  free. 
Capable  agents  wanted.  Write  for  Cata- 
log No.   64. 

Davenport  Manufacturing  Co. 


Davenport,  Iowa, 


U.  S.  A. 


is  motor  boating  at  one 
fifth  the  usual  cost.  It 
brings  within  the  reach 
of  everyone,  the  joys  and 
healthful     pleasure    of 

Water  Sports 

With  an  "Evinrude"  row  boat 
motor  you  are  equipped  to 
take  a  water  trip  of  an  hour 
or  extending  over  a  whole 
season.  The  pleasures  of 
hunting  and  fishing  are  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold.  The 
motor  can  be  attached  to  any 
row  boat  or  canoe  in  one  minute. 

The  Evinrude 

Built-in  Reversible 

Magneto 

makes  the  motor  complete  in 
itself  and  reduces  the  weight 
due  to  batteries  about  1 1  pounds. 

Get  the  1915  Catalogue 

which  gives  full  information 
regarding  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  field. 

Evinrude  Motor  Co. 

501  Walker  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 
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MAKE  BIG  MONEY  IN 

POPCORN    CRISPETTE 

and  CANDY  BUSINESS 

IV e  Teach   You  the  Business  FREE. 

Let  Dellenbarger  start  you  in  the 
Popcorn,  Crispette  and  Candy  Business 
that's   making  fortunes  for   hundreds. 

Crowds  swarm  to  buy  the  new  Kettle- 
Popped  Popcorn — popped  under  glass! 
—  Seasoned  while  popping!  —  GREAT, 
BIG.  CRISP.  FLUFFY  FLAKES  that 
melt  in  your  mouth! 

Corn  pops  2  5  per  cent,  bigger  with 
the  Dellenbarger  machine — it's  100  per 
cent,  better,  too.  Our  delicious.  CRISP- 
ETTES  go  like  hot  cakes.  Everybody  is 
crazy  about   them. 

Our  wonderful  new  Automatic  Crisp- 
ette Press  is  a  veritable  money-mill. 
Big  extra  money  in  CANDY.  Complete 
Course  in  Candy-making  FREE — easy 
to  learn. 

$2,000  TO  $8,000  A  TEAR. 

Get  into  the  Popcorn  Orispette  .and 
Candy  Business  with  a  Dellenbarger 
outfit.  Others  are  making  $2,000  to 
$8,000   a   year — why  don't   you? 

One  man  took  in  $600  in  3  days  at 
the  Braidwood  Fair.  Others  say — 
"Made  $58.40  the  first  two  hours." 
"Cleared  204  on  the  Fourth  of  July." 
"Made  $187  last  Sunday." — "Took  in 
$22  8  in  one  day.'' 

AN  OUTFIT  OX  EAST  TERMS. 

Pay  for  your  machine  out  of  vour 
profits.  Easy  terms  enable  anyone  to 
get  into  this  fortune-building  business — 
it's  almost  all  profit.  No  experience 
necessary.  We  teach  you  the  business 
free. 

Send     for     FREE      BOOK 
AND    SPECIAL    PROPOSITION. 

Popcorn.  Crispette  and 
inside  facts  —  what 
amazing  profits  — 
how  t  o  start 
—  how  to 
'h  a  n  d  1  e  the 
■business.  D  e- 
soribes  the 
•wonderful  IV1- 
lenbarger  pop- 
ping process — 
tthe  various 
styles  of  Dol- 
luiharger  Pop- 
corn Machines 
nnd  tin-  Crisp- 
ette  Press.  Get 
our  Easy  Pay- 
ment Proposi- 
tion and  Mon- 
ey -  m  a  k  tag 
Plans.  NOW  ifl 
(the  time  t  o 
start.  S  e  D  d 
coui>on  or  p 
al  quick. 
DElXENBAROKK  CO., 
Street,  Juliet,  111. 
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MAKE  «20  TO  »50  PER  MIGHT  WITH 

OUR  NEW  1915  FIRE-PROOF  MACHINE 

AND  LEADER  CALCIUM  LIGHT 
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WE  FURNISH  YOU 

WITH  FILMS  8  EVERYTHING 
AND  START  YOU  INTO  THE 
MOVING  PICTURE  BUSINESS 
WITH  A  COMPLETE  PROFESSIONAL" 
'-A&-  OUTFIT  ON  A  SMALL  PAYMENT 
DOWN.  THE  BALANCE  YOU  PAY  OUT  OF 
YOUR  PROFITS.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
MOVING  PICTURE  SALES  COMPANY 


FOR  SCHOOLS 

CHURCHES 

LODGES     n 
AND  SMALL  c 
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Dept. 


©40  Plymouth  Place.   Chicago.  >DL- 
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CO  INTO   THE 
MOVING  PICTURE  BUSINESS 


MAKE   MONEY   FAST! 
BE  YOUR   OWN   BOSS! 

$30  to  $50  PER  NIGHT  CLEAR 
No  Experience  Needed. 

We  furnis>h  you  with  machine, 
film,  curtain  and  complete  out- 
fit ready  to  go  to  work  with  ON 
OUR  EASY  PAYMENT  FLAN. 
Write  Now  for  Our  Large 
Catalogne.  Monarch  Film  Service, 
228    Union    Avenue.     Memphis.    Tenn. 


FREE 

Dept.    C 


BOYS'   OWN  TOY  MAKER. 

Tells  how  to  make  a  Talkiug  Ma- 
chine. Camera.  Electrical  Motor, 
Bicycle  Boat.  Canoe,  Boomerang, 
Bobsled.  Wind  Mill,  Microscope, 
Water  Wheel  and  Motor,  Stilts. 
Toboggan.  Snow  Coaster  and  Sail 
Boat,  Telephone,  Electric  Bell.  Railroad  Wind 
Mobile,  Paddle  Raft,  Traps,  Kites.  &c.  All 
lO  cents,  postpaid.  J.  C.  DORN.  707  So. 
Dearborn  St.    Dent.  S7.  Chicago.  111. 


Learn  to  Entertain 

Tell  the  past,  present  and  future  of  your 
friends  by  reading  of  palms.  4  0  prac- 
tical lessons  in  palmistry,  with  4  0  life- 
size  charts,  by  the  world-famous  Zan- 
cigs,  greatest  professional  palm-readers. 

Regular  $10  Course  for  $1 

Written  In  plain,  simple  language; 
bound  in  handsome  and  convenient 
cover.     You  can  learn.     Send  $1  to-day. 

CHICAGO    MAGIC    CO., 
Dept.  H,  72  W.  Adams  St..  Chicaro,  HI, 


Big  Entertainer 

."t20  Jokes  and  Riddles,  15«* 
Parlor  Games  and  Magic,  15 
Tricks  with  Cards,  73 
Toasts.  7  Comic  Recita- 
tions, J{  Monologues,  U2 
Funny  Readings.  Also  Checkers.  Chess  Domi- 
noes Fox  and  Geese  0  Men  Morris.  All  10c 
postpaid.  J.  C.  noKN.  709  So.  Dearborn 
s«.    i>«M»t.  86,  Chicago,  111. 
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Multipost 
YOUR  MAIL 


The  Multipost  Stamp 
Affixer  and 
Accountant 

Saves  Money,  Labor  and  Time 

Used  in  your  office  it  will  account  for  every 
postage  stamp  purchased,  even  to  the  extent 
of  preventing  the  use  of  YOUR  stamps  for 
.personal  mail;  it  will  check  your  postage  ac- 
count from  the  check  book  to  the  mail  bag. 

It  provides  a  convenient  locked  ease  for  the 
care  of  the  stamps  and  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  from  actual  labor  saved,  ir- 
respective of  its  preventing  the  diversion  ol 
stamps  from  proper  channels. 

It  protects  the  operators  against  possible 
suspicion  or  false  accusation  and  removes  all 
temptations.  Stamps  may  be  mis-used  by 
persons  other  than  those  authorized  to  handle 
them. 

It  will  enable  operators  to  at  least  double 
their  speed  in  handling  the  mail.  The  MUL- 
TIPOST method  has  positively  proven  itself 
to  be  the  fastest  stamp  affixing  method 
known. 

Its  use  is  not  limited  to  .any  size  or  form 
of  mail,  handling  mailing  tubes,  packages, 
letters  or  post  cards  and  putting  the  required 
number  of  stamps  on  each. 

It  is  guaranteed  against  defects  of  workman- 
ship or  material  for  one  year,  and  during 
that  period  will  be  repaired  or  replaced  with- 
out  cost   to   owner. 

Over  15,000  are  in  use  in  the  United 
States  alone.  Stamps  for  the  MULTIPOST 
are  obtainable  at  any  Post  Office.  Send  for 
free  booklet,  which  tells  all  about  it. 

Multipost  Company 

297  State  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HAWKINS  LIBRARY  OF 

ELECTRICITY 


Pocket  Book's 


In  6  Leather    *|    Pocket  I 
Price      per      I        Volume 


Here  is  a  set  of  books  that  no  man  in 
the  ELECTRIC AL  FIELD  should  do  with- 
out. This  is  the  ELECTRICAL  AGE  in 
which  we  live;  ELECTRICITY  now  con- 
trols more  trades,  directs  more  men.  of- 
fers more  opportunities  than  any  other 
power  that  man  has  yet  discovered.  Do 
you  wis'h  to  know  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  MODERN  ELECTRICAL  PRAC- 
TICE? 

If  so,  HAWKINS  ELECTRICAL,  GLIDES 
will  give  you  the  information.  In  reality 
they  are  a  school  within  themselves,  con- 
taining a  complete  study  course  with 
QUESTIONS,  ANSWERS  AND  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, written  in  plain  everyday 
-language  so  that  a  practical  man  can  un- 
derstand the  "HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHY" 
OF    ELECTRICITY. 


"THAT'S   JUST   WHAT   I   NEED" 

They  are  handsomely  bound  in  flexible  black 
leather  with  gold  edges  and  will  readily  go  in  the 
pocket.  THEY  ARE  NOT  ONLY  THE  BEST. 
BUT  THE  CHEAPEST  WORKS  PUBLISHED 
ON   ELECTRICITY. 

Each  book  is  complete  in  itself  and  will  be 
supplied  $1.00  per  copy,  but  we  believe  that  the 
complete  set  is  the  best  bargain. 

The  books  can  speak  for  themselves  and  a  careful 
examination,  page  by  page  and  illustration  by  il- 
lustration, will  convince  you  of  their  big  value. 

If  you  will  fill  out  the  following  coupon  giving 
ell  the  information  requested,  WE  WILL  SUBMIT 
THE  SIX  VOLUMES  FOR  EXAMINATION  ON 
CONDITIONS    NAMED. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  OFFER 


Theo.  Audel  &  Co..  72  5th  Aye..  New  York 

Please  submit  me  for  examination  HAW  KIMS 
ELECTRICAL  GUIDES  (Price  $1  each). 

Ship  at  once,  prepaid,  the  6  numbers;  if  satis- 
factory I  agree  to  send  you  $1  within  seven  days 
and  to  further  mail  you  $1  each  month  until  paid. 

WA 

Signature      

Occupation     


Business    Address . 

Residence     

Reference    
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Magnificent  Steel  Launch  $QC 

Complete  with  En  cine.  Ready  to  Run  %J  \J 


18-20-23  and  27-ft.  boats  at  proportionate 
prices.  All  launches  tested  and  fitted  with 
Detroit  two-cycle  reversible  engines  with 
speed  controlling  lever — simplest  engine  made 
—starts  without  cranking — has  only  3  moving  parts — anyone  can  run  it.  The  Safe 
Launch — absolutely  non-sinkable — needs  no  boathouse.  All  boats  fitted  with  air- 
tight compartments — cannot  sink,  leak  or  rust.  We  are  sole  owners  of  the  patents 
for  the  manufacture  of  rolled-steel,  lock-seamed  steel  boats.  Orders  filled  the 
day  they  are  received.     Boats  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

Free   Catalog.       Steel    Rowboats,  $20. 

MICHIGAN     STEEL.     BOAT    COMPANY 

1371  Jefferson  Avenue,   Detroit,  Mich.,   U.   S.   A. 


The  Mark 


of  Quality 


Safety  Flashlights 

Are   becoming   more  of   a  necessity 
•daily  in  all  walks  of  life. 

A  FRANCO  LIGHT 
Will  Lead  You  Right 

Long  life  radio  batteries  and  unbreak- 
able drawn-wire  lamps. 
A  Gift  to  the  Wise 

Our    Guarantees    are    Liberal 

Interstate   Electric   Novelty    Company 

29-31  Park  Place,  New  York 


CHICAGO, 

50G  S.  5th  Street 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Ill  New  Montgomery  St. 


TORONTO,   CANADA, 
220    King    Street,    W. 


The  Most  Complete 


ATLAS  %  WORLD 

EVER  PUBLISHED.  32  PAGES  DEVOTED  TO  EUROPE. 

It   Is    Absolutely    Faultless    and    Should    Grace    the    Shelves   of 

Every  Home,  Office  and  Public  Library. 

If  compactness,  conspletenesa  and  qu&uty  is  what  you  want,  you  mil  truly 
find  it  in  this  most  attractive  Atlas  of  liie  World.  Its  plates  are  new  and 
•were  made  by  the  best  map  engravers  in  this  country.  It  is  but  7  inches  x 
10  inches  in  size,  containing  ~S2S  pages.  There  are  l'X',  pages  of  mai* 
printed  in  five  and  six  colors.  Railroads,  -Mountains,  Kivers,  Countries, 
Btates.  Ac.,  are  all  in  different  colors.  Political  divisions  are  accurately 
defined.      The   lateal    geographical    ■  .    such   as    every    county   in   the 

United  States  bo  date,   political  changes  in  Canada;   FVenoh  and  German 
count  rh-s  in  Africa,  as  well  as  latest  a  in  India  and  China,  are  shown 

on  these  maps      In  a  word,  it  is  bo  complete  and  yet  so  concise  everybody 
want    ii      Postpaid,  cloth.  81.50;   handsome  flexible   leather,  $2.00.     Post- 
paid  anywhere.     Write  to-day.     AfSBNTS   WANTED. 
L.  L.   POATES  PUB.   CO.,  22  North   William   St..  New  York. 
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I  Want 
Some  of 


MAXIM 

GUN 
SILENCER 

You  are  not  getting  the  fullest  pos- 
sible enjoyment  from  your  rifle  un- 
less it  is  equipped  with  a  Maxim 
Gun  Silencer. 

The  Silencer  is  an  aid  to  marks- 
manship. It  stops  flinching  by  re- 
ducing the  recoil  over  75%,  and 
counteracts  the  tendency  of  the  gun 
to  jump  upward  at  each  shot. 

ENJOY  NOISELESS  SHOOTING 

By  silencing-  the  report  noise,  the 
Silencer  enables  you  to  shoot  with- 
out scaring-  the  game.  It  enables  you 
to  hold  target  practice  any  time,  any- 
where, without  disturbing  anybody. 

ATTACHES  TO  ANY  RIFLE 

Write     for     Free     Book 

filled  with  interesting  ex- 
periences of  sportsmen 
with  the  Maxim  Silencer 
— stories  of  actual  records 
that  will  surprise  you. 
Well  worth  reading — 
write  now  for  copy. 

Ask  your  hardware  or  sport- 
ing goods   dealer  to  show  you 
the  Silencer.    If  he  hasn't  it 
write     to  us  the  make,   model. 

and   calibre  off 

your  rifle,  and1 

please    tell   us 

dealer's  name. 

THE 

MAXIM 
SILENCER  CO, 

95  Huyshope  Ave., 
Hartford,  Conn. 


YOU  can  get  better 
shells  now  than  you 
bought  just  a  few 
years  ago.  You  can  get 
THE  BLACK  SHELLS, 
which  often  improve 
trap  scores  5%  and 
field    shooting    10%. 


THE  BLACK  SHELLS 
have  a  non-mercuric 
primer  that  contains  no 
ground  glass  Cas  mercury 
primers  do.)  to  absorb 
16%  of  the  heat  of  the 
primer  flame  and  slow 
down  the  ignition. 
Hence  the  extraordinary 
heat  from  our  primers. 
THE  BLACK  SHELLS 
primer  is  a  strictly  chemical 
mixture  of  unvarying  uniform- 
ity. Our  flash  passage 
through  which  the  primer 
flame  reaches  the  main  charge 
is  double  size. 

These  causes   combine 
to  make  THE  BLACK 
SHELLS      drive      the 
isfliot    in   a    bird-proof 
pattern       and       with 
amazing       penetrating 
power.        THE     BLACK 
SHELLS  are  really  and  truly 
waterproof.     Mean,  rainy,  foggy 
weather  does  not   swell  them. 
There    are    THREE    BLACK 
SHELLS:  ROATAX  for  black 
powder.   CLIMAX  and  AJAX 
for  smokeless  powder. 


Send  for  free  book  telling  about  modern 
improvements   in   shot   shells. 

United  States  Cartridge  Co. 

Makers  of  ©AMMUNITION 

Dept.  30  LOWELL,,  MASS. 
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OLD  ROMAN  SOLDER 

MENDS  AND  CEMENTS  EVERYTHING  WITH- 
OUT HEAT— NO  TOOLS  NEEDED 
OR    ACID    REQUIRED 

JUST  APPLY— WILL  AIR  HARDEN 
IN  A  MINUTE  OR  TWO— CANNOT 
BE  MELTED— WILL  HARDEN  IN 
COLD      OR      BOILING      WATER. 

INDISPENSABLE— ECONOMICAL 

FORTHEHOUSEHOLDER 

Instantly  stops  leaks  in  roofs,  mends  all  kinds 
of  household  utensils,  tin,  iron,  copper,  brass, 
agate,  crockery,  etc. 

FOR  THE  ENGINEER  OR 
MECHANIC 

Mends  cracked  ste.am  or  water  pipes,  cylinders, 
etc.,  and  will  stand  from  l  to  400  lbs.  pressure; 
makes  tight  joints  on  an  inspirator  or  lubri- 
cator. 


OLDE 


FOR  THE  MOTORIST 

It  is  a  great  boon.  Repairs  leaky  radiators, 
gasoline  or  oil  tanks,  carbureter  or  pump 
connection  in  a  jiffy. 

GET  A  TUBE  TO-DAY 

isJes  25c  &  50c 

IT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  TIME  AND  MONEY 

RESPONSIBLE    AGENTS    WANTED 

OLD   ROMAN   SOLDER  CO. 

202  East  46th  St.,  New  York  City 


BECOME   A   LAWYER 

There  are  thousands  of  capable  men  In  small  positions  with  small  salaries  and  no 
future  who  need  only  our  training-  to  become  successful  LAWYERS.  The  demand  tor 
Lawyers  is  increasing-  daily— Law  is  becoming  a  vital  factor  in  every  business— large 
firms  are  seeking  competent  Lawyers  for  their  regular  staff,  and  are  willing  to  pay  big 


salaries. 


YOU    CAN    BE    A    LAWYER    NOW 


It  is  no  kwiger  complex — ro  education  required  beyond  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
intelligently.  Our  instruction  is  written  in  plain  language — it  is  the  combined  knowl- 
edge of  trie  world's  famous  legal  experts — Professors  of  Law  in  such  big  resident 
colleges  as  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Chicago.  Harvard.  University  of 
Michigan,  Northwestern  University  and  University  of  Nebraska.  It  is  recognized  as  the 
foremost  home-study  Law  method  by  America's  greatest  legal  and  educational  authori- 
ties  it  is  the  only  method  used  in  colleges.    Advanced — simplified— different  absolutely 

from  all  others — completely  covering  every  branch  of  American  Laws.  It  is  like  having 
great  professors  in  your  home.  Learning  law  by  our  method  is  fascinating — interesting 
— you  will  never  give  it  up  until  you  have  completed  it. 

We  Train  You  at  Home  by  Mail 

in  spare  time.  You  don't  give  up  your  present  position,  income  or  pleasures.  Makes  no 
difference  where  you  live,  what  you  work  at,  how  small  your  income  or  how  little  time 
you  have.  The  cost  is  small — we  make  payments  easy.  Some  of  America's  greatest 
Lawyers  learned  at  home  in  spare  time. 

We  enroll  more  students  every  month  than  any  other  university  home-study  Law 
school  in  the  world  This  is  a  strong,  conservative,  reliable  institution — ithe  largest, 
oldest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind  on  earth.  Our  graduates  i>ass  bar  examinations  in 
any  State.    We  ffuarantee  to  coach  you  FREE  until  successful. 

LAW    LIBRARY— Big   Special   Offer! 

If  you  enroll   now  we  send  our  complete,   standard,   authoritative  Law  Library — 14 
volumes  of  American  Law  and  Procedure,  completely  covering  every  branch  of  Law — a 
massive,  handsome  set;  over  6,000  pages,  15,000  illustrative  cases;  a  $50,000  work. 
Ty\rrwin  A     GTm/^T  A  T        FREE— Complete  Course 
EjJLI  KA.    Or£jK;lJiij       in  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

man    had    to   make   his   start   some  time — 


Written  by  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson, 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking  at  Collesre  of  City  of  New  York, 
Editor  Public  Speaking  Review,  now  Special 
Lecturer  on  Public  Speaking1  at  various 
Universities  and  Board  of  Education.  This 
is  another  astonishing  La  Salle  scoop' — an- 
other big  La  Salle  offer  unequalled  by  any 
other  Law  School.  This  remarkable  free 
course  in  Public  Speaking  is  a  complete, 
authoritative,  wonderful  course,  covering 
fully  every  essential.  You  can.  Quickly  un- 
derstand and  master  it.  Don't  confuse  this 
with  any  other  similar  course — no  other 
just  like  it.  Learn  how  we  give  this  course 
absolutely  free  in  connection  with  our  Law 
Course. 

R«w./i«ma  An  I  I  R  Tne  State  of  Illinois 
Decume  tin  i_.J-i.ij.  authorizes  us  to  con- 
fer on  our  graduates  the  Degree  of  Bache- 
lor   of    Laws    (LL.  B.).      Every    successful 


somehow!  This  is  your  opportunity  to  en- 
ter a  dignified,  lucrative  profession.  Mail 
the  coupon  at  once  for  convincing  facts — 
don't  put   it  off  any   longer. 

La  Salle  Extension  University 
Dept.  F-253,  Chicago,  III. 


La  Salle  Extension  University, 

Dept.  F-253.  Chicago,  111. 

Send  at  once  facts  about  yonr  free  offer  of 
complete  •Course  in  Public  Speaking,  also  your 
free  books.  "'Evidence"  and  Valuable  Law 
Guide. 


NAME. 


ADDKlESS 

CITY STATE. 
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Mullins  Cedar  Canvas  Covered  Canoes 

Use  One    for   Healthy  Outdoor  Sport   and    Exercise 

All   made   with   Keels,  Brass  Ban*-  Plates  and   Open  Gunwales.    Cannot    sink  when 
equipped  with  Mullins  Patent  Buoyancy  Pads.     Made  in  the  three  popular  sizes.   16-foot 
i<-ioot,  lb-foot.     Beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

The  W.  H.  MULLINS  CO.,  375  Franklin  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


A  NEW  AID  FOR  DEAFNESS 

Have  you  been  trying-  to  get  along  without  an  Ear- 
phone on  account  of  its  inconvenience?  Then  you  will 
want  to  try  our  new  lorgnette  type  of  instrument.  It 
is  the  same  in  principle  as  ou/r  regular  GLOBE  EAR-PHONES, 

which  are  used  by  thousands  of  enterprising  deaf  people,  but 
Instead  of  being  made  in  three  separate  parts  with  connecting 
wires  it  is  made  all  in  one  piece  with  the  battery  in  the  'handle. 
No  cords  to  bother  or  break  and  no  plugs  to  drop  out.  Com- 
pact and  convenient,  always  ready  for  use.  It  uses  the  ordi- 
nary flash-light  batteries,  which  you  can  get  anywhere.  When 
through  using  it  can  be  dropped  into  your  pocket  or  handbag 
and  the  automatic  switch  will  shut  off  the  battery  current. 

Write  or  call  at  our  nearest  office  for  prices,  terms,  etc. 
Also  for  free  copy    of    any    of    the    following    catalogues: 

GLOBE  EAR-PHONES  (14  styles),  GENERAL  HEARING 
AIDS,  GLOBE  SECRET-PHONES  (for  detective  use), 
GLOBE  CHURCH  EAR-PHONES  (for  church  and  theatre). 

We    Are    Headquarters    for 
Hearing  Aids  of  All  Makes 

Globe  Ear-Phone  Company 

TREMONT  TEMPLE,  MARBRIDGE  BLDG.,      EVELYN  HOUSE, 

88  Trcmont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  1328  Broadway,  N.Y.  City.  62  Oxford  St.,  London, W. 

41  RUE  D'AMSTERDAM,  SHARPE  BLDG.,                       146   GRANT   AVE., 

Paris.  Kansas   City.   Mo.                             San   Francisco. 


CAMERA 


AND  COMPLETE  OUTFIT 

Leatherette  covered  camera  and  com- 
plete outfit,  with  instructions,  so  that  even 
a  child  of  6  years  can  take  good  pictures  of 
landscapes,  buildings,  friends,  etc.  Pictures 
taken  and  finished  in  two  minutes.  No  dark 
room  required;  no  printing  necessary.  Posi- 
tively no  knowledge  of  photography  re- 
quired. Money  promptflv  refunded  If  not 
as  represented.  WAR!  ON  THE  CAMERA 
TRUST!  Carloads  of  cameras  practically 
given  away.      Why  pay   $5   or  $2   when  you 

a  get  this  outfit  tar  BOc.  Complete 
camera  and  outfit,  ready  for  use,  shipped 
prepaid  by  parcel  post  for  only  f»0  cents, 
6tami>s    or    coin. 

NATIONAL    CAMERA    CO. 
Dept.  36,  1367    Broadway,  N.  T. 
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Are  You  Going 

DEAF? 

Thousands  of 
people,  deaf  with- 
out  its  aid,  are 
hearing  again  per- 
fectly with  the  \rr    jz^  S^j^r  *n  tne 

\i       o  t-         C-^  /^SJSr        Hollow  of 

New  8- lone    M^i^^V     Your  Hand! 

MEARS  EAR  PHONE 

— the  final  triumph  of  the  inventor  of  the  successful  multi-tone  ear  phone. 
Eight  Tones!  Eight  different  adjustments  to  suit  every  condition  of  the  ear. 
Sufferers  from  deafness  everywhere  welcomed  the  Mears  Four- Tone  as  the 
first  perfected  hearing  device.  It  was  a  scientific  marvel.  But  all  its  won- 
derful powers  have  been  Doubled  in  the  amazing  new  EIGHT-TONE  Mears — 
just  out!  The  new  Eight-Tone  ear  phone  makes  every  kind  and  "shade"  of 
sound  as  distinct  to  the  deaf  as  shades  of  color  are  distinct  to  perfect  eyes. 

This  Newest  Device 

has  eight  tone  or  sound  strengths,  in- 
stantly selective,  and  covers  the  wid- 
est possible  range  of  sound.  It  is  not 
only  a  substitute  for  healthy  hearing 
organs,  but  its  use  exercises  and  posi- 
tively benefits  and  improves  the  af- 
flicted parts.  If  you  would  know 
again  the  joy  of  perfect  hearing,  of 
unhampered  intercourse  with  others, 
investigate  the  wonderful  Eight-Tone 
Mears    at    once.      Write    for    booklet. 


Our  Offer: 


In  order  to  give 
our  patrons  the 
personal  servi  c  e 
that  is  possible  only  when  we  deal 
with  them  direct,  we  have  discontin- 
ued all  our  American  Agencies.  The 
new  8-Tone  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  sold 
at  present  only  direct  from  our  New 
York  office  at  the  factory  price,  with 
no  jobbers'  or  dealers'  profits  added. 
The  highest  grade  instrument  now  of- 
fered at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
all  on  easy  monthly  payments  if  de- 
sired. Mail  the  coupon  at  once  for  our 
rock-bottom  offer. 


f\w—  '  I  '«»,  «>  T  We  prove  our  confidence  in  the  Mears  by  asking  you  to 
III  Jj  rlrt.  test  Jt  thoroughly  before  you  buy.  We  will  send  you  an 
^^  Eight-Tone  instrument  on  trial!      Test    it    under    every 

condition  of  service  for  15  days:  Satisfy  yourself  of  its  powers.  We  take  all 
the  risk.  If  it  fails  to  help  you  or  please  you,  send  it  back,  it  will  not  cost 
you  a  penny. 

Wnf  \rf* ^e  7mve  discontinued  all  our  American  branch  offices  and 

11uutc  agencies.  The  New  8-Tone  Mears  is  sold  direct  from  our 
New  York  office  only. 

FREE     Valuable  Book  4P  ■  B  «  B 
*  *•*-**-*        on  Deafness^-       —  — 


Mears  Ear  Phone  Co.,  j£fe 

Dept.  5084,  45  W._34th  St.,^^ 


Jr  coupon 

^y  If  you  live  in  New  York  call  at 

4^*  our  office  for  free  demonstration. 
Mears  Ear  Phone  Co. 

Dept.  5084, 


This  coupon  is  printed  for  your  convenience. 
Fill  it  out  and  mail   it  to  us  at  once.    We 
will   send  you  at  once   a  valuable  book  on 
deafness  free,  with  names  and  addresses 
of    hundreds   of   satisfied   users.     It   ex- 
plains the  cause  of  deafness,   tells  how 
to  stop    the   progress   of   the    malady 
and  how  to  treat  it.       Also  how  you 

can  get  a  Mears  8-Tone  Ear  Phone  -  -  \\t    o>  *.t  vr 

now  at  laboratory  price  if  you  ^^  4a  W.  J4ttl  St.,  INeW  York,  N»  Y. 
act  at  once.  Mail  the  coupon  JK&}  Gentlemen:  Please  mail  me,  free  and  post- 
to-day.  ^W    paid,  your  Bookon  Deafness  and  particulars 

^    of  Special  Introductory  Offer  on  new  model 
8-Tone  Mears  Ear  Phone  and  Trial  Offer. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Name 


Address 
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Established     1864 
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WAR  WOOD  WORKS, 
Wheeling,   W.  Va. 


CHICAGO      PLANT 


J 


PHILADELPHIA     PLANT 


MERCHANT  &  EVANS 
COMPANY 

(Successors  to 
MERCHANT  &  CO.,  Inc.) 

Departments 


FIRE 


)  Prevention    and 
f  Protection 

Engineering  Advice 

"Evans"  Automatic  Sprinklers 

and  Stand -Pipe  Systems 

MECHANICAL 

"Hele-Shaw"  Clutches 

"M.  &  E.  Co."  Grease  Cups 

"Star"  Tire  Cases 

Alignment  Joints 

SPECIALTIES 

"Star"  Ventilators 
Metal  Shingles  and  Tiles 

SMELTING 

Printing  and  Type  Metais 

Babbitts  Solders 

All  Soft  Alloys  and  Pig  Metals 


BRASS  AND  COPPER 

Sheets,  Rods,  Wire,  Tubes 
All  Forms 

TIN  PLATE 

Bright,  Roofing,  Fire-Door 
"Florence"— Bright 

"M.  O.  M."^     r. 
"Copmetl"     (Roofing 

And  All  Grades 


GENERAL 

Sheet  and  Galvanized  Steels 

and  Irons 

Everything  in  Metals 


IMPORT 

We  import  all  these  lines  not  made  in 
United  States  or  purchasable  **Jfeq.U.$, 
abroad  to  advantage 


MERCHANT  &  EVANS  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW   YORK  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

CLEVELAND  CHIC  AGO  KANSAS  CITY 

Works:    PHILADELPHIA,    WHEELING    AND    CHICAGO 
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Men's  4-Buckle  Arctic  Snow  Excluder 

Order    at    Once    to    Get    the 
Biggest  Bargain  Ever  Offered 

SK      $2.29     FOMPAID 

This    is    a    strictly    first 
quality,    4-buckle  arctic, 
made    all    in    one    piece 
with    full     snow-exclud- 
ing       bellows        tongue. 
Triple    thick,    pure    gum 
rubber   soles,    warranted 
to      give       exceptionally 
long  service.       Tops  are 
made  of  strong,  service- 
able. BLACK  rubberized 
material,  lined  with  pure 
wool   flannetl,    absolutely 
waterproof      and      cold- 
proof.         For      comfort, 
w  a  r  m  th 
and      per- 
fect     pro- 
t  e  c  t  i  o  n 
this  arctic 
cannot    be 
equaled  at 
the    price. 
$2.29   per 
pair. 

In  ordering  state  exact  size  of  your  shoe. 
CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  BEQUEST 
Our  Guarantee  is  an  assurance  of  pertect 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Our  enor- 
mous business  has  been  built  up  by  selling 
only  the  best  merchandise  at  prices  that 
will  save  you  money.  .      ^^ 

A.     WEINBERGER      &     CO. 
SPECIALISTS  IN  MEN'S  WEAR 
112-113  South  Street,  New  York  City 


lake  Your  Own 

Moving  Pictures 


Aiwnz 

AND  THROW 

TJ1EM  ON  YOUR 

OWN  SCREEN 

Show  your  family  and  friends  in  their 
daily  life  and  entertainments. 

The  "Vista  Motion  Picture  Camera 
and  Projector  will  take  and  show  mo- 
tion pictures  of  yourself,  family,  friends 
and  travels  or  anything  that  interests 
you.  as  simply  as  snapping  pictures  with 
a  kodack. 

Use  Eastman  Standard 

Motion  Picture  Films 

Price    of    Camera,    $4  5. 

Projector     listed     separately. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  direct  for 

Catalog  9. 

MOTION  PICTURE  CAMERA  CO.;  Inc. 
6  West  14th  Street.  New  York  City 


Become  a  Government 
Employee 


The 
greatest 
oppor- 
tunity 
of  your  lif  e- 
t  i  m  e    is 
waiting  for 
you  in  the  service  of 
Uncle     Sam.     60,000 
Civil  Service  appoint- 
ments will  be  made 
this    year  —  1  9  l  5. 
60,000  men  and  wom- 
en will  secure  posi- 
tions  for   life,    with 
big   pay,    rapid    ad- 
vancement,    pleasant 
working    conditions, 
short  hours  and  an- 
nual  vacations    wilh 

pay. 

Will   you    be    one 
of  them? 

THE  PARCEL  POST 

(the  people's  express  company) 
is  creating  thousands  of  openings  in  the 

RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE 

at  salaries   ranging   from   $900  to   begin  witfa 
to  $1800  a  year  and  upward. 

POST    OFFICE    SERVICE 

as   Post    Office   Clerk   and   City    Mail   Carrier 
pays  $800  (at  entrance)   to  $1300  and  upward. 

RURAL  CARRIER   SERVICE 

positions  pay  from  $600  to  $H00. 
THESE  POSITIONS  ARE  FOR  LIFE 

There  are  no  strikes,  hard  times  or  lay-offs. 
And   they  are  open   to  all. American   citizens 
as  are  other  desirable  positions  in  the  Custom 
House,   Internal   Revenue   and  other   branches 
of  the'  service. 

Remember,    if   you're  an    American   citizen, 
18  years  of  age  or  over,  you're  eligible  for  one 
of  these  positions.      Make  up  your  mind  that 
you  want  one  and 
Write  ns  TODAY  —  NOW  —  for  our 
biff  Free  64-pajre  illustrated  catalog: 
describing;  these  attractive  positions 
Let  us  show  you  how  to  prepare   for  the 
examinations  under  the  personal r s«Pf v"'Jn 
of  a  former  UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SER- 
VICE SECRETARY- EXAMINER. 

Patterson  Civil  Service  School 

1915    Livingston  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

"The  school  with  the  record  for  making  good" 
SEND  FOR  PROOFS.  DO  IT  NOW. 
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Steinway 


The  Piano  of  the  Past, 
the  Present,  and  the  Future 

MASTER  musicians,  past  and  present,  have  achieved  their 
greatest  successes  upon  the  Steinway  Piano  and  have 
pronounced  it  the  ideal  instrument.  <IThe  art  ideal  of 
a  master  in  his  craft  gave  birth  to  the  first  Steinway 
Piano.  <JThis  ideal  has  been  upheld  and  maintained  through  four 
succeeding  generations,  with  the  result  that  to-day  the*  Steinway 
has  attained  a  perfection  unapproached  and  unapproachable,  and 
is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  Standard  Piano  by  which  all 
others  are  judged  and  measured.  ^]This  assuredly  proves  that 
the  Steinway  is  the  Piano  of  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  why  you  should 
buy  a  Steinway. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  E.  14th  St..  New  York 

Subway  Express   Station  at  the  Door 


Ours  is  the  only  store  in  America   exclusively 
devoted   to    the    retail   sale   of 


A  new  and 
dominant  force 
in  merchandising 

After  being  proved  an  un- 
questionable success  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other 
during  the  past  three  years,  a 
new  movement  is  being  taken 
up  by  up-to-the-minute  adver- 
tisers all  over  this  country — 

PICTURE 
PASTERS 

These  Pasters  represent  the  most 
unique,  most  interesting  and  most  ef- 
fective form  of  auxiliary  advertising 
in  use  at  the  present  time— cost  con- 
sidered. 

Through  their  use  you  can  place  your 
name,  your  trade  mark  and  eventually 
your  product  in  practically  every  home 
in  the  territory  you  cover. 

And  the  cost  is  a  "mere  drop  in  the 
bucket"  compared  with  your  present 
advertising  appropriation. 

Our  new  book  explains  everything 
about  Picture  Pasters.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared by  a  man  who  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  subject.  It  is  a 
mighty  valuable  book  on  the  most 
talked  of  subject  in  the  realm  of 
advertising. 

It  is  FREE  and  will  be  sent  upon 
receipt  of  request  written  on  your 
letterhead. 

SEND  10c  FOR  12  DESIGNS 

PICTURE  PASTER  PUBLICITY  C0.,Inc. 
345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


and  our  stock  is  so  large  that  practically  any 
o-eographical  publication  extant  can  here  be  ob- 
tained When  YOU  need  maps,  communicate 
with  us;  we  (have  earned  the  right  to  the 
title  "Map  Specialists,"  and  all  your  inquiries 
will  receive  the  most  careful  attention. 
Here  are  some  of 


HAMMONDS 
NEW  MAPS 


STATE  MAPS,  printed  in  eight  colors  and 
showing  all  interurban  electric  and  steam  rail- 
roads, steamboat  lines,  &c,  DOWN-TO-DATE 
They  give  the  postal  and  shipping  facilities  of 
all  cities  villager  and  hamlets,  with  hotel  guide. 
Any  State,   in  pocket  form,  postpaid    15  cents. 

MODERN   ATLAS    OP 
THE     WORLD,    acknowl- 
edged leader  of   low-priced 
reference  books.    New  maps 
of  every  State  and  country, 
occupying  128    pages,  witih 
48-page  index  of  cities  and 
towns,    and    16   pases     of 
maps    and   description     of 
Panama  Carnal.    Size,  clos- 
ed, 10%xl 3    inches;  oloth 
bound:    bv  express,     pre- 
paid. $3.00. 

HISTORICAL  ATLAS.  154  colored  maps  and 
diagrams,  and  43  plans  in  Mack  and  white,  witih 
complete  descriptions  of  same  covering  tiie 
world's  history  down  to  the  opening  of  tne 
Panama  Canal.  Size.  8%x5%xl%  inches;  cloth 
bound,  $2.50;  half  leather,  $3.50. 

In  our  retail  store  we  have  the  largest  assort 
ment  of  ROAD  MAPS  to  be  found  m  the 
United  States.  Prices  from  25  cents  to  *5.0U. 
Write  for  our  Road  Map  Catalogue.  It  con- 
tains descriptions  of  practically  every,  map  or 
this    character    published,    both    American    and 

^wTcTrry  at  all  times  the  UNTTED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT  MAPS,  for  which  we  are  the 
authorized  selling  agents.  The  charts  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and 
the  Hydrosranhic  Office  may  always  be  had  at 
the  regular  Government  rates.  We  also  carry 
all  of  th»  topographic  sheets  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

In  addition  to  the  above  publications  we  carry 
a  large  stock  of  the  following: 
Wall   Mans  Globes 

Maps  of  Cities  Automobile  Guides. 

Maps   of   Counties  Hotel  Directories. 

Maps  of  Foreign  Countries,    etc. 

General   Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

C.  S.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MAP  HOUSE 

32  CHURCH  STREET 

(The  store  at  right  of  main  entrance) 
Hudson  Terminal  Building 
NEW    YORK.   N.    Y. 
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FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Easily     and     Quickly 
Mastered   by    the 

LANGUAGE  -  PHONE 

METHOD 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Method  of 
Practical  Unguistry 

This   is   tJie    natural    way 

_    _S  to  learn  a  foreign,  language. 

You  hear  the  living  voice  of  a  native  £">ftsaor 
pronounce  each  word  and  phrase.  Ho  speak*  as 
you  desire— slowly  or  quickly,  naght  or  day.  for 
minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

It  is  a  pleasant,  fascinating  study;  no  tedious 
rules  or  memorising.  Nat  expensive— all  members 
of  the  family  can  use  it.  You  simply  practice  dur- 
ing spare  moments  or  at  convenient  times,  and  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time  you  speak,  <read  and  un- 
derstand a  new  language. 

The  method  is  highly  endorsed  and  recom- 
mended by  well-known  members  of  the  faculties 
of  the  following  uuiversities  and  colleges: 

Yale,  Columbia,  Chicago,  Brown.  Penn- 
sylvania, Boston,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Syra- 
cuse, Minnesota,  Johns  Hopkins,  Virginia, 
Colorado,  Michigan,  Fordham,  Manhattan, 
New  York,   U.   S.   Military   Academy. 

Special  terms  to  owners  of  talking  machines.  Our 
records  fit  all  machines.  Write  for  particulars  of 
trial  offer,  terms  for  easy  payments  and  free  "Lan- 
guage Treatise." 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

987  Putnam  Building,  2  West  45th  St.,  N.  Y.      '  \ 


Wear  Next 
Season's 
Style 

NOW 


Will  You  Introduce 

These  Styles  for 

Us,  If  You  Get 

YOUR  SUIT 

FREE 

Here  we  go  agam.  break- 
ing all  records  for  new. 
nobby,  ahead -of -the-time 
styles.  Be  the  first  in 
your  town  to  wear  a  suit 
that  is  ahead  of  the  time. 
Earn  it  while  you  wear 
it:  we  send  the  suit  com- 
plete; you  can  make  big 
money  too;   there  is 

$50  to  $100  a  Week 

in  it  for  you.  Drop  us  a 
postal  for  our  advance 
book,  select  the  styles  you 
want  and  the  cloth;  let  us 
prove  how  you  can  get 

Your  Suit  FREE 

Don't  -wait.  Don't  delay. 
Write  right  away.  A  pos- 
tal will  db.  We  send 
every  thing  the  day  your 
request  is  received.  We 
pav  express  on  every- 
thing. Get  busy.  Simply  send  us  a  postal 
with  your  name  and  address  on  it. 

Paragon  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  286,  Chicago 


GASOLINE  LIGHTS 
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FOR  THE  HOME,  SCHOOL,  STORE 
OR    THE    BUSINESS    PLACE 

Brighter  than  Electricity;  Cheaper  than  Coal  Oil 

OPPORTUNITY  for  men  to  build  permanent,  profit- 
able business.     Send  for  catalogue  W  and  special  offer 

LITTLE  WONDER  LIGHT  CO.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 
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YOUR  HEART 

Does  it  Flutter,  Palpitate 
or  Skip  Beats?    Have  you 
Shortness  of  Breath.  Ten- 
lll  ■  derness.  Numbness  or  Pain 

in  left  side.  Dizziness. 
Fainting:  Spells,  Soots  be- 
fore the  eyes.  Sudden 
Starting:  in  sleep,  Nieht- 
mare.  Hungry  or  Weak 
Spells.  Oppressed  Feeling- 
in  ehest,  Choking;  Sensa- 
tion in  throat.  Painful  to  lie  on  left  side. 
Cold  Hands  or  Feet,  Difficult  Breathing:, 
Dropsy,  Swelling-  of  the  feet  or  ankles,  or 
|  Neuralgia  around  the  beart?  If  you  have 
one  or  more  of  the  above  symptoms  don't 
fail  to  use  Dr.  Kinsman's  Celebrated  Heart 
Tablets.  Not  a  secret  or  "patent"  medi- 
cine. It  is  said  that  one  person  out  of 
every  four  has  a  weak  or  diseased  heart. 
Three -fourths  of  these  do  not  know  it, 
and  thousands  die  who  wrongfully  treat 
themselves  for  the  Stomach,  Lungs,  Kid- 
neys or  Nerves.  Don't  take  any  chances 
when  Dr.  Kinsman's  Heart  Tablets  are 
within  your  reach. 

FREE  TREATMENT 

Any  sufferer  sending-  their  name  and  P. 
O.  address  to  Dr.  F.  G.  Kinsman.  Box  S6  0, 

Aug-usta.  Maine,  will  receive  a  box  of  Heart 
Tablets  for  trial  by  return  mail,  postpaid, 
free  of  charge.  Don't  risk  death  by  delay. 
Send  at  once. 

Get  This  Catalog  FREE 

Full  of  valuable 
information  to  every 
boat  owner  on 
Row-Boat  Motors, 
Racing  Propeller 
Wheels.  Reverse 
Gears,  Steering 
Wheels  and  a  com- 
plete 'line  of  marine 
accessories. 

L  a  r  g  e  catalog 
FREE.  Send  to- 
day. 

MICHIGAN  WHEEL 

1155  Monroe  Avenue 
GRAND   RAPIDS,  MICH.,  IJ.   S.   A. 


We  will  help  tal- 
ented amat  eurs 
by  composing  mu- 
sic for  verses  and 
arranging  for  im- 
mediate publica- 
tion. Write  for 
full  details  NOW. 

DUGDALE  STUDIO 
Dept.  1213,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Brush 
Electric  Lighting  Set 


Made  in  sizes  from  4  to  20  horse- 
power, engine  direct-connected  to  dyna- 
mo; requires  small  floor  space,  and  is 
suitable  for  use  with  gasoline,  kerosene 
ur  gas. 

The  Brush  Electric  Lighting  Set  is  a 
very  compact  unit,  simple  in  design  and 
construction,  and  can  be  readily  han- 
dled and  cared  for  by  those  who  are 
not  experts.  The  quality  of  electric 
light  produced  by  this  outfit  is  su- 
perior to  that  usually  furnished  by 
electric  lighting  stations,  and  the  cost 
is  from  one-half  to  one-quarter  the 
price  charged  by   these  stations. 

There  are  very  many  uses  to  which 
the  electric  current  may  be  put  be- 
sides that  of  lighting,  such  as  cooking, 
washing  and  ironing  and  the  use  of 
dozens  of  other  household  conven- 
iences. 

Our  125-page  catalogue  is  the  most 
complete  work  on  isolated  electric  gen- 
erating plants  ever  published,  and  will 
be  sent  posit-paid  to  any  address  upon 
application. 

The  Chas.  A.  Strelinger  Co. 


Detroit3  Mich. 

Address    Box    142. 
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BOOTH-OVERTON 

Dyspepsia  Tablets 

Stop  Intestinal  Fermentation  Immediately. 
Relieve  Gas  and  Distiess  after  Eating.  One 
size  only,  50c.  Money  refunded  if  they  do 
not  help,  or  write  for  Free  Sample  Box  and 
TRY  them  first  if  you  wish. 

7  Broadway     BOOTH-OVERTON  CO.     New  York 


«EADAC«ES 

104.25*  50*  &  $i°P  Bottles 
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Ask  for  cata- 
machinery,    and 


AGENTS  WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 

TO     SELL 

DETROIT  FARM  ENGINES 

which  run  on 
K  e  rosene-, 
On  so  line.  Al- 
cohol and 
Distill  a'te. 
Have  only 
three  moving 
parts.  start 
without 
c  ranki  ng, 
run  in  either 
d  i  r  e  c  tion. 
N  o  valves, 
cams,  gears 
or  sprockets. 
Sold  on  a 
positive  sat- 
isfaction trial 
and  a  ten- 
year  guaran- 
tee 

We  protect  our  agents, 
logs    on    electric    lighting. 
Farm  tools. 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS, 

307  Bellevue  Avenue, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Our  Leader,  $2.95  Postpaid 

A  GREAT  BIG  BARGAIN 

Strong  Service  Rubber  Boot 

GUARANTEED 
Just   What  You  Want  for  Stormy  Weather 

Extra     fine     quality 
Rubber  Boots  produced 
by  >a  new  patent  proc- 
ess   and    reinforced    in 
every      vital      spot      to 
insure    unusually    long 
service.    Special  double 
thick  Para  gum  soles. 
Heels    are     so     solidly 
constructed    that    they 
positively  cannot  come 
away    from    the    boot. 
All  duck  lined,  flexible 
and  well-fitting.      The 
quality     is     high,     the 
price   is   low   and   they 
will     certainly     please 
the     wearer     in     every 
respect.        Every    pair 
sold    with    an    absolute 
guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded. 
Free    de- 
livery   to 
your     home. 
Sizes     5     to 
13.    No  half 
sizes. 

CATALOGUE   SENT  FREE   ON  REQUEST 

A.    WEINBERGER    &    CO. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  MEN'S  WEAR 

112-113  South  Street,  New  York  City 


This    Book   Is    FREE 


Mysteriesof  Hypnotism 

and  Personal  Magnetism  Revealed 


Herbert  L.  Flint,  one  of  the  best  known  hyp- 
notists in  the  world,  has  just  published  a  remark- 
able book  on  hypnotism,  personal  magnetism  and 
magnetic  healing.  It  is  by  far  tjhe  most  wonder- 
ful and  comprehensive  treatise  of  the  kind  ever 
printed.  Mr.  Flint  has  decided  to  give,  for  a 
limited  time,  a  free  copy  to  every  person  sin- 
cerely interested  in  these  wonderful  sciences. 
This  book  is  based  upon  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience by  a  man  who  has  hypnotized  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  one  person. 

You  can  now  learn  about  the  secrets  of  hypno- 
tism and  personal  magnetism  at  your  own  (horn* 
free. 

Hypnotism  strengthens  your  memory  and  de- 
velops your  will.  It  overcomes  bashfulness,  re- 
vives hope,  stimulates  ambition  and  determina- 
___     __    __  tion  to  succeed.     It 

FREE 


gives   you   that  self- 
confidence         which 
enables  you   to   con- 
vince people  of  your 
real  worth.    It  gives 
you   the   key   to   the 
inner  secrets  of  mind 
control.     It   enables 
you    to    control    the 
thoughts  and  actions 
of  others.   When  you 
understand        this 
grand    and    wonder- 
ful science    you  caD 
plant  suggestions   in 
human  minds  which 
will   be    carried    out 
in    a    day    or    even 
a     year     hence,     in 
some  cases.   You  can 
cure  bad  habits  and 
diseases    in    yourself 
and  others.    You  can 
cure   yourself  of    in- 
somnia,    nervousness 
and  business    or  do- 
mestic   worry.  _    You 
■can   instantaneously  (hypnotize     subjects     with     a 
mere   gtlance   of    the  eve    without   tiheir   knowledge 
and  powerfully  influence  them  to  do  as  you  desire. 
You  can  develop  to  a  marvellous  degree  any  musi- 
cal or  dramatic  talent  you  may  have.    You  can  in- 
crease your  telepathic  or  clairvoyant  powers.     You 
can   give   thrilling  and   funny    hypnotic    entertain- 
ments.     You  can   win  the    esteem    and    everlast- 
ing friendship  of  those  you  desire.    You  can  pro- 
tect youreelf  against  the  influence  of  others.    You 
can  become  a  financial  success  and  be  recognized 
as  a  power  in  your  community. 

This  .book  of  Flint's  will  tell  you  how  to  learn 
the  secret  of  attaining  these  things.  Flint  is  the 
most  successful  and  best  known  hypnotist  in  the 
world.  He  has  appeared  befoi'e  thousands  of  au- 
diences. He  will  carry  out  every  promise  faith- 
fully. If  you  want  a  copy  of  this  free  book  send 
your  naime  and  address  on  a  postal  card — no  mon- 
ey—to Herbert  L.  Flint.  Dept.  Wa-1.  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  and  you  will  receive  the  book  by  return 
1  mail,  postpaid. 


fUHTS  COLLEGE  OF  HYPNOTIS 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  U.S.A. 

Hi    »  k  '    HI      I     i 
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AMERICAN 
Iron  Products  Co.,  Inc 

95  WILLIAM  STREET 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.   -    -    -   U.  S.  A. 


Bath  Room  Fixtures 

Water  Supply  Systems 

Bath  Tubs,  Lavatories,  Water  Closets,  Bath  Room  Aeeessories,  Water 

Supply  Tanks,  Water  Supply  Pumps,  Water  Supply  Valves 

and  Fittings,  Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings,  Wrought  Iron 

Pipe  and  Fittings,  Pumps  for  Every  Service 

VITREOUS  CHINA  LAVATORIES,  TANKS  AND  CLOSETS 
ENAMELLED  IRON  BATH  TUBS,  SINKS,  LAVATORIES 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
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Giveyou  the  Joy-walk  of  the  Corn-fret 
^THOUSANDS!    _  _ 

1  STOP   THE   TORTURE 

MONEY  BACK  IF  DISAPPOINTED 

IF  YOUR  DRUGGIST  DOES  NOT 

HANDLE  IT  SEND  IO*   FOR  TRIAL 

PACKAGE 

(   MENTION    WORLD    ALMANAC    ) 

A- F  PIERCE  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD  MASS 


Corliss  Laced  Stocking 
for  Limb  Troubles 

Ideal    support   for   VARICOSE 
VEINS,   Weak  Ankles  or  any 
Limb    Troubles. 
SANITARY,    as    they    may    be 
washed    or  boiled. 
COMFORTABLE,       made      to 
measure.     No    elastic;    adjust- 
able;   laces   like   a   legging. 
COOL,  made  of  light  material. 
ECONOMICAL.     Cost       $1.50 
each,     or    two    for    the    same 
limb,  $2.50,  postpaid. 

Send  for  catalogue 

IW^anci  self-measure--^! 

men*  blank  No.  700 

If  you  have  an  ulcer,  call  or  ■write  us. 

Consultation    FREE.      Hours,    9    to 
4  daily,  except  Sundays. 

Prices  quoted  on  special 
length  Stockings.  Knee  Caps 
and  Anklets. 

New  York  Corliss  Limb  Spec.  Co.,  Inc. 
140  West  42d  Street,  New  York 


** 


Be  Civilized!!*9 


Be    civilized!       Recognize    the    Truth 
from     the     ills     and     -horrors        due 
Quit   purging   the    bowels. 

Nourish  the  bowel-nerves  and  thus 
exercise  the  bowel  muscles— tney  u 
do  the  rest.  This  won't  strain  irri- 
tate, nor  drain  the  system  of  its  al- 
buminous fluids.  Purging  weakens 
bv  taking  these  fluids  from  other 
parts  of  the  body  to  liquefy  the 
bowel's  contents. 

Physic  mildly,  by  nourishing  the 
bowel-nerves  with  Blackburn's  Cas- 
ca-Roval-Pills.  All  druggists  sell 
10c  and    25c    packages. 


and    the    truth    shall    make    you       Free — 
to     Constipation     Poison     in     your     system. 


Rlarkburn's 


THE    CIVILIZED    PHYSIC. 


ATPROFITABLE^VOCATION 

Chiropody  has  ceased  to  be  a  trade.  It  is  now  a  profession— a  branch  %  mf J^1^ 
Skilled   chiropodists   are   in   great   demand.     Their   income   exceeds  .that   of !   tJM avera .»e 

u  von  tL  fiPiri  i<*  a  npw  one  and  our  graduates  have  a  choice  of  location,  uay 
SndNSht  CouerSes!ldGr\SuSn?with  the  dejree  of  Master  of  Chiropody  to  the Reserv- 
ing   after  from  eight  to  twelve  months   of  study   here.     Catalog  free   on   request 

SCHOOL  OF  CHIROPODY  OF  N.  Y.,  125th  St.,  cor.  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
When  Your  EYES  Need  Care 


Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye, 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co..  Chicago. 


Sold  by 
Your  Druggist* 
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Have  You  a  Telephone? 


great- 


Of  all  time  savers  the  telephone  is  the 
est  for  the  farm,  the  city  residence  or  the  office.  For 
farm  life  the  telephone  is  indispensable,  and  you 
and  your  neighbors  can  build  your  own  lines  at 
little  expense.  The  booklets  "How  the  Telephone 
Helps  the  Farmer"  and  "How  to  Build  a  Rural 
Telephone  Line,"  tell  you  how  to  organize  a  tele- 
phone company,  how  to  incorporate  and  how  to 
896  construct  the  telephone  lines  and  install  the  tele- 

Maffneto0Teiephone  phones.  We  manufacture  telephones  for  every 
service,  switchboards  for  every  requirement,  intercommunicating  systems, 
cable,  condensers),  magnet  wire,  the  Call-A-Phone,  etc.,  etc.  Address  Dept. 
"W"  for  above  booklets  and  further  information  and  prices. 

Stromberg- Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Go. 


Chicago,  III. 


Rochester.   N.  Yg 


TorontOj  Can* 


Away  With  Churns J 


USE  THE  "FAYWAY" — GET  MORE  AND  BETTER  BUTTER — STOP  OLD-FASH- 
IONED.   WASTEFUL    CHURNING! 

This  marvelous  machine  is  NOT  A  CHURN— it's  a  BUTTER  MAKER!  Does  the  work  in  half 
the  time  of  the  best  churn.  Gets  MORE  butter  and  BETTER  butter  from  the  same  cream  than 
am  a  a  A  by  any  other  known  process.     The  greatest  MONEY   MAKER  for  farmers  and 

f  J  UU  ^acgj^n      dairymen  ever  introduced.      Makes  your  butter  bring  more  per  pound  I 

A™  *Mfs^        "^rtR.  Revolutionizes  Butter  Making! 

v       Butter 
J***?    Separator 

The  "Fayway"   System  produces  butter  by  an  entirely  different  process 

•no  "whipping"  or  "heating"  with  i>addles  or  blades.     A  stream  of  air 

blows  the  billions  of  butter  globules  to  the  top — gets   ALL   the  butter-fat! 


Brings 


Made 
in  3 

Sizes 


How  It  Works 

Just    pour  in   the 
cream,      turn     the 
crank    a   few    minutes  and 
— presto! — there's   the   butter!   Ac- 
tually fun  to  make  butter  with  the 
"Fayway" — all  drudgery  abolished! 

Amazinc  Results 
"Fayway"   butter  has  a  beautiful 
waxy  texture.      Tastes  better,  keeps 

longer,  brings  5c  to  10c  nine  per 
pound  than  ordinary  "eliurned" 
butter,  and  you  kret  more  <>f   it. 


Our  $1.00  Deposit  Trial  Offer 

We  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word.  We  want  you 
tu  SEE  with  your  own  EYES  how  the  "Fayway" 
makes  butter.  Send  for  our  $1.00  Deposit  I'lan  on 
which  we  will  ship  this  amazing  machine  for  a  free 
trial  in  your  own  home.  If  it  doesn't  do  exactly 
what  wo  claim,   back  comes  your  dollar! 

Don't    send    any   money,    but 

Write  For   Free  "Fayway"  Book 

This  book  tulis  all  al>out  the  FAYWAY— the  great- 
est invention  since  the  cream  separator  was  brought 
out.      I. c-t  us  tell  you  about  Fayway  Butter  Clubs.     (3) 


THE  FAYWAY  COMPANY.    100  John  Street.  Cincinnati.  O. 
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Electricity 


is  so  closely  allied  to  almost  every  branch  of 
science,    commerce    and    industry   that    every   one, 
regardless    of   the    profession   or   occupation,   should 
have  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  it. 
We  are  teaching  a  course  of  "practice"  embracing  everything  that 
is  to-day  electrical.      In  our  school  you 

LEARN  BY  DOING 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  or  visit  the  school  at  your  earliest 

convenience. 

SCHOOL  IN   SESSION  ALL  YEAR. 

The  New  York  Electrical  Schools 


NEW  YORK 
49  W.  17th  Street 


CHICAGO 
949  W.  Chicago  Ave. 
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Manufacturers  are 
^r  -^  constantly  writing  me  for  new  ideas 

PROTECTED  BY  OWEN 

FREE! 

tions  wanted,   tnt 

promote   and    sell   your   rights     chiet   ^fes    0t    tailure'    etc 

bF*  Versonal  Kef  §l  hffn^  clients  sell  their  patents  or  dispose  of  their 
annlications.    Advice  Iree.    No  obligation  incurred  by  writing;  me.    Manu- 
facturing facilities.   I  get  you  strong  protection  or  receive  no  compensation. 
VERY  HIGHEST  REFERENCES 

Columbia  National  Bank,  Washington.  D.  C.:  American  Loktde 
Co  Alexandria,  Va. ;  National  Metal  Tile  Co..  Washington  D. 
C.i'  National  Simply  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H.:  The  Illinois  Canning  Co., 
Wm.  A.  Miekimer,  Sec'y.  Hoopeston,  111  ;  Antholene  Mfg  .Co.. 
Hutchinson,  Kans.;  Whitehead  Hosiery  Mills.  Burlington.  N.  C.; 
Dickinson  Mfg.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  The.  Fancher  Drug  Co 
Bridgeport,  111.;  The  Starrett  Mfg.  Co..  Shelbina.  Mo  :  The  C.  J. 
Eoftus  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. ;  Lightening  Gun  and  Cycle  Works. 
Okla.  City,  Okla.  And  an  immense  numl>er  of  others  whose  letters 
are  printed  in  my  booklets. 


SPECIALI 

Send  me  a  sketch  or  model 
of  your  invention  and  I  will 
make  a  search  of  the  U.  3. 
Patent  Office  Records 
FREE  OF  CHARGE  and 
teijort  to  you  concerning 
patentability,  practicability, 
etc. 


15  OWEN  BLDG., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Inventors   submitting   their   inventions       i  me   are   protected  in   a  tangible   manner 


RICHARD  B.  OWEN, 


until  their  applications   are  filed. 


CIX 


WE 
SELL 


Everything  Electrical 


Progressive    Iron 
No.     ZP6%. 


No.  ZT20.     Tailor's  Goose. 

CURLING   IRON 


No.  Z544. 

PISTOL  FLASHLIGHT 


$4£P 

No.   Z552. 

VEST  POCKET 

FLASHLIGHTS 


Nickel  Plated,     $lQO 

WATERTIGHT  HAND  PORTABLES 


No.    RS427. 


$15p 


*3°5> 


No.  RS422. 


=Mir  $400 

No.  RS517. 


$100 


No.  RS446. 


Newark  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

281  MARKET  STREET,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


OUR    CATALOGS 

PROMPT    SHIPPERS 


c\ 


Over  25, 000  people  have  done  it  through  "Power  of  Wtil 
By  Frank  Ghanning  Haddock,  Ph.  D.,  M.  S. 
Send  no  money— examine  book  first. 


Partial  List  of  Contents 

The  Law  of  Great  Think- 

in*** 
The°   Four      Factors     on 
~  which   it  depends. 
How  to  develop  analytical 

power. 
How       to       think       "all 

around"    any   subject. 
Ho>v    to    throw    the   mind 
into      deliberate,      con- 
trolled,     productive 
thinking. 
Detailed     directions     for 
i  erfect    Mind     Concen- 
tration. 
How  to  acquire  the  pow- 
e  r       of       Conservative 
Thinking.         Reasoning, 
Analysis. 
How   to   acquire  the   skill 

of  Creative  Writing.  _ 
How     to     guard     against 

errors   in   Thought. 
1-Io.v    to    drive    from    the 
mind      all      unwelcome 
thoughts. 
Ho.v  to  follow  any  line  of 
thought  with  keen,  con- 
centrated Power. 
How  to  develop  Reasoning 

rower. 
How   to   handle  the  mind 

in  Creative  Thinking. 
The     secret     of     Building 

Mind  Power. 
How  the  Will  is  made  to 

act. 
How  to  test  your  Will, 
iiow    a    Strong    Will    is 

Master  of  Body. 
What       creates       Human 

Power. 
The  Six  Principles  of  Will 

training. 
Definite   Methods   for   de- 
veloping  Will, 
The        NINETY     -    NINE 
METHODS     for     using 
Will-Power  in  the  Con- 
duct of   Life. 
FIFTY -ONE     MAXIMS 
for     Applied     power     of 
Perception,  Memory, 

Imagination.     Self     An- 
alysis.  Control. 
How  to  develop  a  strong, 

keen  gaze. 
How    to    concentrate    the 
eye  upon  'what  is  befoie 
you  —  object.        person, 
printed    page.    work. 
How  to  become  aware   of 

Nerve  Action. 
How    to    keep    the    body 

well-poised. 
How    to    open    the    Mind 
and   Body  for   reception 
of  incoming  power. 
How      to      exercise      the 

nerves. 
How  to  throw  off  Worry. 


What  Readers  Say: 

"J  would  not  willingly 
separate  myself  from  it." 
CHAS.  W.  MEARS.  Adv. 
Mgr.,  W7inton  Motor  Car 
Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
"The  five  day  examina- 
tion period  allowed  by 
you  is  certainly  long 
enough  to  convince  any- 
one that  this  is  a  book 
one  needs.  I  regret  I 
did  not  know  there  was 
a  book  like  this  long 
ago.  My  enthusiasm 
is  beyond  description." 
—ROY  S.  THARP,  Pass- 
enger Dent..  Southern  Pa- 
chic  It.  R.  Co.,  Oakland. 
"In  it  I  found  rules  and 
principles  that  make  it 
worth  its  weight  in 
gold."  —  DIST.  -  ATT'Y 
GOODWIN,  Oil  City.  Pa. 
"1  have  your  'Power  of 
Will'  and  would  not 
take  $100  for  it."— 
J.  A.  WAGNER.  Sec.- 
Treas. .  Toronto  Academy 
of  Music.  Edmonton. Can. 
"Only  wish  I  had  a  little 
of  this  knowledge  years 
aeo."—R.  W.  OSBORN, 
Office  of  the  Sec'y.  Gov't 
Porto  Rico. 

"/  consider  'Power  of 
Will'  invaluable  to  the 
systematic  and  thorough 
student  in  any  walk  of 
life."  —  DR.  WILLIAM 
GROUND,  Ex-Pres.  Wise. 
State  Med.  Asso.,  Supe- 
rior,  Wis. 

"Has  startled  thinking 
men  all  over  the  world. 
If  you  ivant  to  know 
what  you  are,  or  can  be 
— get  it.  It  opens  up  a 
new  world."— JAMES 
P.  ELLS.  President 
National  School  of 
Salesmanship, 
Minneapolis, 

Minn.  S       ^4 

Pelton 

3|?      /  Publishing 

The  price  of   "Power  of  Will"  is  $3.00.    Let  S  Company, 

us  send  you  the  book.     Glance  through  some       f       Meriden,  Conn. 

of    the    chapters.    Judge    for    yourself    whether     S^   Gentlemen: 

you  can  afford  NOT  to  own  it.         Send   no^pieasie    senci   me    a    copy 

money  now.     Simply    send   the   attached  x^0f  "Power  of  Will"  without 

coupon,    enclosing    your    business     card,    *  charge     I  agree  to  remit  $3.00 

OR  GIVING  A  REFERENCE.   Keep  Vror  remail    the  book  in  5  days 

it  five  days,  then  if  you  do  not  want 

it     mail 'it   back.     Tear   out   the 

coupon    now.     before    you    turri^ 

the  page   a«d  forget.  *    Address 


This  great  work  on  practical  psychol- 
ogy provides  a  thoroughly  scientific 
course  in  Will-training,  consisting  of 
28  lessons.  Its  results  have  bordered 
on  the  marvellous. 

It  has  come  as  a  vital  force  into  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  people,  showing  how  to 
make  their  brains  serve  them  better — mak- 
ing them  more  dominant  in  their  dealings. 
It  has  proved  a  veritable  well  of  strength 
for  people  afflicted  with  ill-health  and  ner- 
vous weakness.  It  has  reawakened  ambitions 
in  men  and  women  who  have  been  turned 
from  their  life  .purpose*. 

Will  Help  YOU 

The  readers  of  this  book  talk  of  it  as  a 
Bible.  They  range  from  great  captains  of 
industry  to   clerks. 

It  is  owned,  read,  prized  and  praised  by 
such  men  as  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang, 
ex-U.  S.  Chinese  Ambassador;  Asst.  Post- 
master General  Britt;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  of 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. — and  literally 
thousands  of  other  men  of  action  and  am- 
bition  like   them. 

How  to  Develop  Indomitable  Will 
"Power  of  Will"  is  not  a  book  of  idle 
essays.  It  sets  forth  actual  methods,  plans 
and  principles  for  training,  strengthening 
and  developing  Will  Power.  These  methods 
are  based  on  one  of  the  most  profound, 
scientific  analyses  of  Will  Power  ever  made. 

Is  YOUR  Will  Dormant? 

Look  back  upon  your  life.  Once  upon  a 
time,  no  doubt,  you  weaved  great  dreams  of 
what  you  were  going  to  make  of  yourself. 
Are  they  accomplished  now?  Why  are  they 
not  accomplished?  Is  it  not  because  you 
lacked  a  strong,  powerful,  dominating,  in- 
flexible WILL?  You  allowed  others  to  con- 
trol and  influence  you  to  their  ends,  instead 
of  controlling  others  yourself.  Gradually — 
like  so  many  of  us — you  allowed  this  God- 
given  faculty  of  will  to  become  scotched  and 
DORMANT  in  you.  Dr.  Haddock  has  a 
message  for  you— a  real  message  of  emanci- 
pation from  the  blasting  human  curse  of  in- 
decision and  blind  habit. 
Send  No  Money — Examine  Book  First 


Name. 
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WELLS  TREES  WON  FIRST  PRIZE 


AT   NEW  YORK   STATE  FAIR 


Fall   1913  and  Again  in  Fall  1914 

For  largrest  and  best  collection. 

650,000  FRESH  DUG  APPLE  TREES 

6  to  7  feet,  12c;  5  to  6  feet,  9c;  4  to  5  feet,  6c  each 

Also  a  larjre  stock  of  PEACH.  PLUM,  CHERRY,  PEAR,  QUINCE  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES.  SHRUBS,  ROSES  and  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  Dansville  Brown,  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

WELLS  SAMPLE  COLLECTION  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

15  FRUIT  TREES  &  PLANTS 
Worth  $2.00  for  95  Cents 


Bartlett    Pear  1 

Mcintosh  Apple  1 

Niagara  Peach  1 

Seekel  Pear  1 

Ring  Cherry  1 

St.     Regis    Everbearing-    1 

Raspberry  1 

15  Trees  and  Plants,  all  first  class,  2  years,  well 

rooted  an*l  branched,  4  feet  high,  for  95  cents. 

Right  now  is  the  best  time  to  write  for  my  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 


Concord  Grape 
Elberta    Peach 
Reine    Claude    Plum 
Abundance    Plum 
Montmorency  Cherry 
Banana  Apple 
Niagara  Grape 


90  Wellsley  Avenue, 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

■■■■■■ininnrainM^ 

For  publication.  There  is  big  money  to  be  made  in  the  writing  of  song  poems  and 
melodies.  Past  experience  is  unnecessary.  The  proposition  we  have  to  offer  is 
positively  unequaled  by  any  other  company  in  this  country.  We  accept  available 
work  for  publication,  revise  and  rearrange,  compose  suitable  music,  secure  copy- 
right in  your  name  and  advertise  extensively  throughout  the  country.  Our  com- 
posing staff  is  the  best  of  any  company  of  its  kind.  We  have  paid  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  writers  in  royalties.  Send  us  your  song  poems  or  melodies  today  for  our 
free  inspection  and  criticism,  or  write  for  our  valuable  instructive  booklet — it's  free. 

THE   MARKS-GOLDSMITH   CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  85,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Manufacturers  of 

World's      Best 
SHOOTING  GALLERIES 

AMUSEMENT  DEVICES 

Special    Devices  to  Order 
Catalog  on  request,  postage  5c. 

A.  J.  Smith  Mfg.  Co. 

3247  Van   Buren   Street 
Chicago,    111.,    V.    S.   A. 
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The  Eye 

and  Its  Disease 


Prof.  Wilson's  Treatise  on  Eye 
Diseases  Should  Be  Read  By 
Every    Person    With    Im- 
paired   Eyesight.      The 
Book  Is  Free. 


EYEGLASSES    NOT 
NECESSARY 


Every  reader  afflicted  with  any  im- 
pairment of  eyesight  should  not  fail  to 
send  for  this  book.  It  contains  64  pages 
and  cover  and  describes  in  language  so 
plain  and  interesting  the  various  forms 
of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  sure  and  safe 

methods  of  treat- 
ment that  any  read- 
er of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence may  fully 
comprehend  every 
word. 

The  author  of  this 
Book  is  the  inventor 
of    "Actina,"    an    in- 
-Mfiifmi'-  strument  that  is  at- 

tracting the  attention  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  owing  to  the  wonder- 
ful results  obtained  from  its  use. 

In  the  treatment  of  Eye  disease  the 
author  says: — "Nine  out  of  ten  per- 
sons wearing  glasses  might  better  be 
without  them.  Eyeglasses  Do  Not  Cure. 
The  defects  that  make  them  necessary 
can  be  removed  in  most  cases  by  proper 
treatment.  There  is  also  no  need  for 
cutting  or  drugging  the  Eye  for  most 
forms  of  disease — for  the  cause  can  be 
removed  by  a  newer  and  more  humane 
method." 

The  book  also  goes  into  full  detail  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  disease  in  gen- 
eral. It  advocates  a  method  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  that  is  based  upon 
a  humane  and  common  sense  principle. 
It  contains  the  recommendations  of 
hundreds  of  intelligent  persons  in  every 
walk  of  life  who  have  been  cured.  A 
free  trial  of  the  "Actina"  is  offered  in 
every   case. 

If  the  reader  is  interested,  write  for  a 
copy  of  this  book.  It  is  absolutely  free; 
a  postal  will  bring  it.  Address  Actina 
Appliance  Co.,  Dept.  31E,  811  Walnut 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THOUSANDS 
WHO  WERE  THIN 


Men  and  women  by  thousands  are 
now  sounding  the  praises  of  Dr.  Whit- 
ney's Nerve  and  Flesh  Builder.  For 
twenty  years  imitators  have  come  and 
gone  and  been  forgotten,  but  for  all 
that  time  this  Treatment  has  been  con- 
stantly growing  in  favor.  It  is  not  only 
invariably  successful  in  increasing  flesh, 
but  is  always  of  great  and  noticeable 
benefit  to  the  general  health  and  vital- 
ity. A  generous  trial  is  offered  abso- 
lutely  free. 

Tou  will  be  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  change  in  your  appearance  when 
the  treatment  has  produced  its  effect. 
It  has  been  astonishing  how  little  addi- 
tional flesh  it  has  required  to  make 
many  of  our  thin  patrons  attractive — 
even  fascinating.  They  tell  us  they 
seem  to  be  attracting  a  flattering  at- 
tention which  they  never  enjoyed  and 
had  ceased  to  expect. 

So,  if  you  are  thin,  no  matter  what 
the  cause  may  be,  just  write  to  us  and 
a  Free  Trial  Treatment  will  be  sent 
you  in  a  plain  unmarked  package  by 
return  mail.  No  obligation  whatever  to 
purchase  until  you  are  convinced. 

Inasmuch  as  this  generous  offer  some- 
times overcrowds  us,  it  will  insure 
prompt  delivery  if  you  will  send  for 
your  Free  Treatment  to-day — now.  Ad- 
dress The  C.  L.  Jones  Co.,  50  Friend 
Bldg.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

LADIES — A  special  trial  treatment 
is  offered  for  developing  the  bust  alone. 
If  you  desire  this,  please  ask  for  No.  8. 
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BUST  DEVELOPED  ONE  OUNCE  A  DAY 


%m 
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A  New,  Simple,  Easy  Home  Method 

That  Gives  Quick,  Permanent 

Success. 

Judge  from  my  picture  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  say  to  you — that  the 
crowning-  glory  of  womanhood  is  a 
figure  of  beautiful  proportions  and 
exquisite  development.  Then  ask 
yourself  how  much  you  would  like  to 
have  such  a  photograph  of  yourself, 
showing  the  feminine  lines  of  infinite 
<harm  and  grace.  Tt  would  be  worth 
more  to  you  than  a  2c  stamp,  so  let 
me  tell  you  of  what  I  have  learned — 
let  mo  show  you  recent  pictures  of 
myself  to  prove  what  I  say — for  if 
you  will  write  me  today 


I  Will  Tell  You  How— FREE 

I  will  tell  you  gladly  and  willingly. 
Why  should  any  woman  neglect  an 
opportunity  to  escape  the  pain  and 
heartache  of  being  skinny,  scrawny, 
angular  and  unattractive  in  body? 
Misery  is  not  our  heritage.  Nature 
planned  that  you— a  woman — should 
have  the  rich,  pulsing  lines  of  warm, 
living  flesh.  Why  should  there  be 
that  pitiful  aspect— the  face  of  a  wo- 
man and   the  form  of  a  man? 

Write  To  Me  Today 

I  don't  care  how  thin,  or  fallen,  or 
flaccid  your  bust  is  now — I  want  to 
tell  you  of  a  new,  simple,  easy  home 
method  that  gives  quick  and  perma- 
nent success — I  want  to  tell  you  how 
you  can  gain  perfect  development- 
one  ounce  a  day.  No  physical  cul- 
ture— no  massage,  foolish  baths  or 
paste — no  plasters,  masks  or  injuri- 
ous injections— I  want  to  tell  you  of 
an  absolutely  new  method,  never  be- 
fore offered  or  told  about — insuring 
immediate  success  and  permanent 
beauty — without  disappointment. 

Send  No  Money 

Just  write  me  a  letter — address  it 
to  me  personally,  that's  all.  I  will 
answer  it  by  return  mail — and  you 
can  have  a  perfect  bust  and  figure — 
one  ounce  daily  —  you  can  be  just 
what  you  want  to  be.  You  may  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  that  you  will 
bless  me  through  years  of  happiness 
lor  pointing  the  way  to  you,  and 
telling  you  what  I  know.  Please 
send  your  letter  today  to  the  follow 
ing  address: 


MRS.  LOUISE  INGRAM 

Suite  1104,  408  Adams  St.,     Toledo,  Ohio 
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LET  US  MAKE  YOU  FAT 

50c  Box  Free 

We  Want  to  Prove  at  Our  Own  Expense  That  It  Is  No  linger  Necessary  to  Be  Thin, 

Scrawny  and  Undeveloped 


Gee!    Look  at   that  pair  of  skinny  scarecrows!    Why  don't  they  try  SairgolV 


This  is  a  'generous  offer  to  every  thin  man  or 
woman  reader.  We  positively  guarantee  to  in- 
crease vour  weight  to  your  own  satisfaction  or  no 
pay.  Think  this  over — think  what  it  means.  At 
our  own  risk,  we  offer  to  put  10,  15,  yes.  SO 
pounds  of  good,  solid  "stay  there"  flesh  on  your 
bones  to  fill  out  hollows  in  cheeks,  neck  or  bust, 
to  get  rid  of  that  "peaked"  look,  to  rejuvenate 
and  to  revitalize  your  -whole  body  until  it  tingles 
■with  vibrant  energy;  to  do  this  without  drastic 
diet,  "tonics,"  severe  physical  culture  "stunts," 
detention  from  business  or  'any  irksome  (require- 
ment— if  we  fail  it  costs  you  •nothing. 

We  particularly  -wish  to  hear  from  the  excessive- 
ly thin,  those  who  know  the  humiliation  and 
embarrassment  "which  only  skinny  people  have  to 
suffer  in  silence.  We  Avant  to  send  a  free  50- 
cent  package  of  our  new  discovery  to  -the  people 
•Aflio  are  called  "slats"  and  "bean  poles,"  to 
bony  women  whose  clothes  never  look  "anyhow," 
no  matter  how  expensively  dressed,  to  the  skinny 
men  w/ho  fail  to  gain  social  or  business  recognition 
on  account  of  their  starved  appearance.  We  care 
not  whether  you  have  been  thin  from  birth, 
whether  you  have  lost  flesh  through  sickness,  how 
many  flesh  builders  you  have  experimented  with. 
We  take  the  risk  and  assume  it  cheerfully.  If 
we  cannot  put  pounds  and  pounds  of  healthy 
flesh  on  your  frame  we  don't  want  your  money. 

The  new  treatment  is  used  to  increase  the  red 
corpusoles  in  the  blood,  strengthen  the  nerves 
and  put  tlhe  digestive  tract  into  such  shape  that 
your  food  is  assimilated  and  turned  into  good, 
solid,  healthy  flesh  instead  of  passing  through 
the   system   undigested    and    unassimilated.     It    is 


a  thoroughly  scientific  principle,  this  Sargol  for 
building  up  the  thin,  weak  and  debilitated  with- 
out any  nauseous  dosing.  In  many  conditions  it 
is  better  than  cod  liver  oil  and  certainly  is  much 
pleasanter   to   take. 

Send  for  the  50-cent  box  to-day.  Convince  us 
by  your  prompt  acceptance  of  this  offer  that  you 
are  writing  in  good  faith  and  really  desire  to  gain 
in  weight.  The  50-cent  package  which  we  will  send 
you  free  will  be  an  eye-opener  to  you.  We  send 
it  that  you  may  see  the  simple,  harmless  nature 
of  our  new  discovery,  how  easy  it  is  to  take,  how 
you  gain  fles'h  privately  without  knowledge  of 
friends  or  family  until  you  astonish  them  by  the 
prompt   and  unmistakable   results. 

We  could  not  publish  this  offer  if  we  were  not 
prepared  to  live  up  to  it.  It  is  only  the  astound- 
ing results  of  our  new  method  of  treatment 
that  make  sucli  an  offer  and  such  a  guarantee 
possible  on  our  part.  So  cut  off  the  coupon  today 
and  mail  it  at  once  to  The  Sargol  Company,  Dept. 
200,  Herald  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  and 
please  inclose  10c  with  yoiir  letter  to  'help  pay 
distribution  expenses.  Take  our  word,  you'll 
never  regret  it. 


Free  Sargol  Coupon 

This  certificate,  with  ten  cents  to  help  pay 
postage  and  distribution  expenses,  entitles  the 
holder  to  one  50c  package  of  Sargol.  The 
Sargol  Co.,  Dept.  200,  Herald  Bldg.,  Bingr 
(hamton,    N.    Y. 
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GOOD  LUNGS 
MEAN  HEALTH 

Are  They  Weak  or  Painful  ? 

Do  your  Inn  jars  ever  bleed? 

Do  you  have  night  sweats? 

Have  you  pains  in  chest  and  sides? 

Do  you  spit  yellow  and  black  matter? 

Are  you  continually  hawking  and  cough- 
ing? 

Do  you  hare  pains  under  your  shoulder 
blades? 

These  Are  Regarded  Symptoms  of 

Lung  Trouble 

You  should  take  immediate  steps  to  check  the  progress  of  these  symptoms. 
The  longer  you  allow  them  to  advance  and  develop,  the  more  deep  seated  and 
serious  your  condition  becomes. 

We  Stand  Ready  to  Prove  to  You 

absolutely  that  Lung  Germine,  the  German  treatment,  has  cured  completely  and 
permanently  case  after  case  of  Tuberculosis,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Catarrh  of  the 
Lungs,  Catarrh  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes  and  other  lung  troubles.  Many  sufferers 
who  had  lost  all  hope  and  who  had  been  given  up  'by  physicians  have  been  per- 
manently cured  by  Lung  Germine.  If  your  lungs  are  merely  weak  and  the  disease 
has  not  yet  manifested  itself,  you  can  prevent  its  development,  you  can  build  up 
your  lungs  and  system  to  their  normal  strength  and  capacity.  Lung  Germine  has 
cured  advanced  Tuberculosis,  in  many  cases  over  five  years  ago,  and  the  patients 
remain  strong  and  in  splendid  health  to-day. 

Let  Us  Send  You  the  Proof — Proof  That  Will  Convince 

Any  Judge  or  Jury  on  Earth 

We  will  gladly  send  you  the  proof  of  many  remarkable  cures,  also  a  FREE  TRIAL 
of  Lung  Germine  together  with  our  new  40-page  book  (in  colors)  on  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  Tuberculosis  and  lung  trouble. 

JUST  SEND  YOUR  NAME 
LUNG    GERMINE    CO.,  21  Rae    Block,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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TUBULAR  TUNGSTEN  FLASHLIGHTS 


No.  2627 


No.  2633 


No.  2624 


Size     I%x8%     in.  Size     lV2xSy2     in.  Size    I%x6%    in 


No.    2631 

Size    I%x6%    in. 


Vest  Pocket  Tungsten  Flashlights 


No.  6903 


Cat.  No, 
2627 
2633 
2624 
2631 
6903 
6900 
6962 
6961 
6980 


6962 

Description.  Ne*J?ld-iCfi 

Enameled     Metal,     complete *oio 

Nickel     plated f*?J, 

,    l.oO 


I%x6% 


Black  cloth 
Nickel  plated. 
Black  cloth.  2  %x3V2  . 
Nickel  plated,  l%x21/2 
Nickel  plated.  2x3  .  .  . 
Nickel  plated.  I%x3. 
Silver    plated,    l%x2y2 


1.15 
.75 

l.OO 
.75 

1.25 


Extra  Batteries. 


No.  70  5 
No.  705 
No.  790. 
No.  790  , 
No.  703, 
No.  700. 
No.  751 , 
No.  750 
No.  700 


69S0 


Extra  Lamps. 


.40c 

No. 

.40o 

No. 

.SOc 

No. 

.30c 

No. 

.40c 

No. 

SOc 

No. 

.40c 

No. 

.30c 

No. 

.30c 

No. 

1193 

1193 

1198. 

1198, 

1190, 

1179. 

1181. 

1180 

1179 


,20c 

.20c 
.20c 
.20c 
.20c 
.HOc 
.20c 
.20c 
.20c 


postage  or  express  prepaid. 

£?&£,.    E.  B.  LATHAM  &  CO.  SJSfSM 
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ALL   TRADES,  PROFESSIONS 
Manufacturers,  Social,  Farmers,  Financial,  Etc. 

4t>    Our  guarantee   means  that  we  refund   postage  on  all  mail  matter 
^  returned  by  the  postoffice  for  any  cause,  over  and  above  a 

very  small  percentage  for  non-delivery. 


Ask  for  estimates  on  addressing-,  folding,  fac- simile  letters. 


IS 


* 
* 
« 
* 


United  States  Addressing  &  Printing  Company     j 


26  Murray  Street,  New  York 


J*  99999  •**¥»¥>  9  9  9  9  9  **»»»»»  9  ffffffft  IT  V  *>  » IT  »  9  9  *»*  1*  »  *» 
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SHORTHAND  in  7  DAYS 


— just  what  SHORTHAND  ought  to  be — a  short,  simple  system.  You  have  only  to  • 
learn  2  6  simple  strokes,  2  6  brief  word-signs,  6  prefix  abbreviations  and  ONE  rule  of  , 
contraction.        THAI'  IS  ALL. 

Then  you  will  have  a  system  of  shorthand  with  which  can  be  written  ANYTHING  | 
and  EVERYTHING  in  the  language,  from  the  simplest  business  letter  to  the  most  dif- 
ficult  scientific   terms.    The   LONGEST   words  in    the  language   can   be  written  faster 
than  they  can  be  spoken. 

Paragon    Shorthand 

is  being  used  in  the  service  of  the  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT,  and  in  the  offices 
of  the  largest  corporations — such  as  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the 
big  raiilroads.  etc.  Also  in  COURT  REPORTING.  The  public  schools  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  other  cities  are  now  teaching  this  system. 

It  Will  Raise  Your  Earning  Power  Quickly 

Men  and  "Women,   boys  and  girls,  have  only  to  scan  the  Help  "Wanted  columns-  of 
any  city  paper  to  see  how  steady  the  demand  is  for  stenographers. 


LEARN  PARAGON  SHORTHAND  AT  HOME 


— during  spare-time.  Our  correspondence  course  .makes  this  possible.  Send  a  dollar 
bill  for  FIRST  LESSON  and  FULL  PARTICULARS.  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 
Any  bank  will  'tell  you  this  school  is  absolutely  reliable. 

PARAGON    SHORTHAND    INSTITUTE 

1134-1136    Camp    St.,    New    Orleans,    La. 
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Belle  City  Incubator  Is  Now 


My  Belle  City; 

now  the  T 
Times^ 


21 


brld's 
Cham- 
pion 
Hatching 
Outfit,  13  morei 


Championships  ( 
added  last  season./ 
Big  FREE  Book 
Gives  Particulars. 


Write  for  My  $500  Gold  Offer 

This  offer  opens  the  way  for  you  to  greatly  in- 
crease your  poultry  profits  this  season  Join  the 
nonev-makiner  world's  champion  poultry  raisers. 
Write fme  at one!  for  full  particulars.  They  come  to 
'ou  in  my  great,  new 

Free    Book,    "HATCHING    FACTS" 

Book  gives  you  the  whole  imnderfu] I  story of the 'Belie 
Dity  21  World's  Championship  hatches  Letters  from 
isers  teling  how  thousands  of  men  and  women  are 
SSSng high  percentage    hatches  and  big  money  with 

he   Belle   City   everywhere.        Gives     you    my     10-year 
ioney  Back    Guarantee.       Quotes    you    my    low  prices 
Freight   Prepaid.       Your   name    on    a   postal   brings   the 
book       Write  today  to  Jim  Rohan    Pres  wi 

BELLE   CITY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  451Bac*ne'  »» is. 


TIMES 


World's  Champion 

In  the  1914  championship  contest  conducted  by 
Successful  Farming,  the  Belle  City  Hatching  Out- 
fits entered  by  owners,  won  thirteen  champion- 
ships of  the  total  2  8  awards  in  contest  with  all 
other  machines,   regardless   of   price. 


_  Money 
Back  Offer 


Diamond     Ring, 
Value     $75,     14K 
Mounting,  Credit 
terms,  $5  down,  $4.50  a  month. 

Lowest  prices,  greatest  time-payment  of- 
fer in  U.  S.  on  all  ■famous  Alfred  Ware 
Guaranteed  Diamond  Rings.  All  Styles. 
Brilliant,  perfect-cut  Diamonds.  Money 
back  in   30  davs  if  wanted.     Sensation! 

17  Jewel  ELGIN,  $12.50 

Regular  $18    value.  Guar- 
anteed  Elgin   Movement — 
25-year  Case.    Engraving: 
FREE.     World's 
greatest    watch    bar- 
gain.  FREE  Cata- 
log;— 64     pages — as- 
tounding jewelry,  sil- 
verware  bargains   on 
FREE     TRIAL. 
Address : 

Alfred  Ware  Company 

Dept.  72. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Take  the  Children's 
Temperature  whei>- 
ever  thev  show  signs 
of  Fever.     A 

^T"*  Fever 

tyCOS   Thermometer 

enables  you  to  tell  when 
they  are  really  ill.  and 
eaves  unnecessary  doctor's 
calls.  |1 

Most     dealers    sell    Tycos      Wk 
Fever.  Bath,  Candy.  Desk,       A 
Window.  Cabinet.  Travel- 
ing,   and    Maximum    and 
Minimum    Thermometers.       |p 

Go    to    your   dealer    first'. 
If  he  does  not  have  Tycos 
Fever  Thermometers  (like       |p 
illustration)     or    will    not      || 
order  for  you.  send  us  his       wa 
name    and     address    with 
$1.50    and    we    will    send       ip 
you    one    in    hard    rubber      |p 
case.      Valuable      Booklet      Hf 
No.       10.       "Health      and      M 
■:::      Comfort"  on  request. 

See  our  advertisements  on 

<,     Pages    LXX   and    LXXXI.      A 

this  Almanac. 

>nt  Companies 

'AHE$STe££T.#OCH£S7£k.*.r.  ' 
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Men  Make  Money 
Repairing  Tires 


There's  no  other  business  to-day  that  offers  greater  money-mak- 
ing possibilities  to  men  with  little  capital  than  Tire  Repairing. 

A  Million  and  a  Quarter  Cars 

and  over  are  now  in  use.     Think  of  the  Tires  and  Tubes  that  must 
be  repaired. 

Every  city,  town  and  hamlet  is  calling  for  men  to  do  Tire  Re- 
pairing.    Why  not  you  go  into  the  business  ? 

Only  $150  to  $500  Investment  Required 

That's  all  the  money  it  takes  to  start  in  this  business.  For  $150  to 
$500  we  can  give  you  a  complete  Akron- Williams  Patented  Tire  Re- 
pair Outfit  that  is 

Endorsed  by  all  30  Leading  Tire  Manufacturers 

The  fact  that  all  30  leading  Tire  manufacturers  use  the  Akron- 
Williams  Patented  Tire  Repair  Vulcanizer  is  the  best  reason  why 
YOU  should  use  it. 

And  here  are  other  reasons: 

Built  in  separate  units.  You  can  buy  just  what 
you  need,  and  add  to  as  business  requires. 

Each  unit  has  three  separate  steam  chambers.  Heat 
can  be  applied  just  where  needed.  That  prevents 
over-curing  or  burning. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  you  should  buy  an  A-W  out- 
fit.    Get  them  with  our  catalogue  No.  27. 

Write  us  now  and  get  into  business  for  yourself.  Please  mention 
"The  World  Almanac." 

THE  WILLIAMS  FOUNDRY  $  MACHINE  CO. 

27  CHERRY  STREET,  AKRON,  O. 
THE  WATERHOUSE  &  LESTER  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  &  LOS  ANGELES, 
Exclusive   California    Distributors. 
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Federal; 

Motorcycle  Tires 
for  Extra  Service 


m 


Four  Rows  of 
Big  Tough  Studs 

HE  studs  of  this  popular 
Federal  Tire  come  well 
down     over     the     side, 
forming-  a  safe-guard  against 
falls.     At  sharp  turns  on  slip- 
pery roads   the  Federal   Studded 
Tread  protects  the  rider. 

Federal  Motorcycle  Tires  are  made 
of  specially  selected  motorcycle 
fabric,  and  all  our  2  %  in.  and  3  in. 
tires  are  four-ply,  built  up  ply  by 
ply.  In  Federal  Tires,  too,  is  the 
longest  experience  in  manufactur- 
ing. This  experience,  supported  by 
Federal  modern  equipment,  shows 
itself  to  you  in  the  Extra  Service 
Federal  Tires  give  you. 

Supplied  as  regular  equipment  by 
leading    motorcycle    manufacturers. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

FEDERAL  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

Milwaukee,   Wisconsin 


Makes  Your  FORD 

Heat  less 

Use  less  gasoline 

Run  more  quietly  and  smoothly 

The  Maxim  Silencer  for  Ford  cars 
completely  silences  the  exhaust  noise. 
You  cannot  hear  the  exhaust  at  all. 

And  by  reducing  back  pressure,  the 
Silencer  makes  your  Ford  run  much 
more  smoothly — especially  When  the 
engine  is  throttled  down  very  low  or 
when  pulling  up  a  grade  at  high  gear. 
Actual  tests  show  that  there  is  ap- 
proximately one  third  less  back  pres- 
sure with  the  Silencer  than  with  the 
regular  muffler. 

MAXIM  SILENCER 

FOR 

FORD  CARS 

This  reduction  in  back  pressure 
also  enables  you  to  get  more  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline.  Less  fuel  is 
burned.  The  engine  'heats  less  and 
the  liability  of  the  water  in  the 
radiator  to  boil  over  is  lessened. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  which  ex- 
plains fully  the  superiority  of  the 
Silencer  over  the  ordinary  muffler — 
s'hows  how  it  increases  your  plea- 
sure and  decreases  running  expense. 
Quickly  and  easily  attached  by  any- 
one; takes  the  place  of  the  muffler. 
Price  $6.00 

Ask  your  regular  automobile  sup- 
ply dealer.  If  he  hasn't  it,  please 
write  us   (giving  his  name). 

THEMAXIM  SILENCER  CO. 

95A  Huyshope  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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The  Magnetic  Girl 


How  She  Compels  Others  to  Obey 
Her  Will 


100,000      Copies      of      Remarkable      Book 

describing:    peculiar    Psychic    Powers   to   be 

distributed   Post   Free  to     readers    of     The 

World    Almanac 


"The  wonderful  power  of  Personal  In- 
fluence, Magnetism.  Fascination.  Mind 
Control,  call  It  what  you  will  can  surely 
be  acquired  by  everyone  no  matter  how 
unattractive  or  unsuccessful."  says  Mr. 
Klmer  Ellsworth  Knowles.  author  of  th^ 
new  book  entitled:  "The  Key  to  the  De- 
velopment of  the 
Inner  Forces.'' 
The  book  lays 
bare  many  as- 
tounding facts 
concerning  the 
practices  of  the 
Eastern  Yogis, 
and  describes  a 
simple  though  ef- 
fective system  of 
controlling  the 
thoughts  and 
acts  of  others; 
how  one  may 
gain  the  love  and 
friendship  o    f 

those  who  might 
otherwise  remain 
indifferent;  how 
t  o  quickly  and 
accurately  judge 
the  character 

and  disposition 
of  an  individual; 
how  to  cure  the 
most  obstii».ite 
diseases  and 
habits  without 

drugs  o  r  medi- 
cines; even  the 
complex  subject 
o   f  projecting 

thoughts  (telepathy)  Is  explained.  Miss 
Josephine  Davis,  the  popular  stage  favor- 
ite, whose  portrait  appears  above,  declares 
that  Prof.  Knowles*  book  opens  the  door 
to  success,  health  and  happiness  to  every 
mortal,  no  matter  what  his  or  her  position 
in  life.  She  believes  that  Prof.  Knowles 
has  discovered  principles  which,  if  uni- 
versally adopted,  will  revolutionize  the 
mental  status  of  the  human  race. 

The  hook,  which  is  being  distributed 
broadcast  free  of  charge,  is  full  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  showing  how  these 
unseen  forces  are  being  used  all  over  the 
wortd,  and  how  thousands  upon  thousands 
have  developed  powers  which  thev  little 
dreamed  they  possessed.  The  free  distri- 
bution of  the  100.000  copies  is  being  con- 
ducted by  a  large  London  institution,  and 
a  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  anyonQ 
interested.  No  money  need  be  sent,  but 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  may  enclose  5 
cents  (stamps  of  your  own  country)  to 
cover  postage,  etc.  All  requests  for  the 
free  book  should  be  addressed  to:  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Sciences.  Free  Distri- 
bution Dept.  002.  No.  258  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  London.  S.  E..  England. 
Simply  say  you  would  like  a  copy  of  "The 
Key  to  the  Development  of  the  Inner 
Forces."   and   mention   the   World   Almanac. 

Do  not  enclose  coins  in  your  letter. 
Postage   to  England  two  cents. 


Ask  This  Man  to 
Read  Your  Life 

*        ■  ■       ■« 

His     Wonderful     Power 
to  Read  Human  Lives 
at    Any    Distance 
All    Who 
to    Him. 


Amazes 
Write 
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Thousands  of  people  in  all  walks  of 
life   have   benefited    by    this   man's   ad- 
vice.    He  tells  you  what  you  are  capable 
of,      and      how 
you       can       be, 
successful.   He 
mentions   your 
friends       and 
enemies        and 
describes      the 
good    and    bad 
periods  in  your 
life. 

His  descrip- 
tion as  to  past, 
present  and 
ruture  events 
will  astonisi; 
and  help  you. 
All  he  wants 
is  your  name 
(written  bi 
yourself),  your 
birth  date  and 
sex     to     guide 

him  in  hi? 
work.  Money  is 
not  necessary. 
Mention  the 
World  Almanac 
and  get  a 
Trial  Reading 
free.  If  you 
want  to  take 
advantage  of 
this  special  of- 
fer and  obtain 
a  review  offS 
your  life  sim- 
ply   send    your 

full  name,  address,  the  date,  month  and 
year  of  birth  (all  clearlv  written), 
state  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss,  and 
also  copy  the  following  verse  in  your 
own    handwriting: 

"Your    advice    is    useful, 
So   thousands  say, 

I  wish  success  and  happiness. 
Will  you  show  me  the  way?" 
If  you  wish  you  may  enclose  10  cents 
(stamps  of  your  own  country)  to  pay 
postage  and  clerical  work.  Send  your 
letter  to  Clay  Burton  Vance,  suite  2901-A 
Palais-Royia.l,  Paris,  France.  Do  not  en- 
close coins  in  your  letter.  Postage  on 
letters   to  France  is   5   cents. 


FREE     TO    ANGLERS 

M  3,  1914,  28-pajre  Booklet  of  up-to-date 
fishing-  tackle  Specialties  and  full  descrip- 
tion of  _         _ 

KELSO    Automatic  Reel 

The  Best  is  always  the  Cheapest.  The 
Kelso  guarantees  you  against  trouble.  It 
is  cheaper  in  the  end  even  at  a  little  more 
initial   cost.  _ 

from  your  dealer  or  from 

us     direct,    express    paid. 

Dealers,  send  for  our  General  Catalogue.     Contains  every- 
thing-  in  fishing   tackle. 
H.  J.  FROST  &  CO.,  90  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


utiai    cos 

5.00 


Book  on  Dog  Diseases  and  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  D.  V.  s. 

118  West  31st  Street  NEW  YORK 


KIMBALL'S    ANTI-RHEUMATIC    KING 

a    «t„^«1v   and  Permanent  Cure  for   Rheumatism,   Neuralgia,   Lumbago,    Gout   and  All 
A  SPother  Diseas™  Where  a  General   Warming.    Quickening,.  Strengthening   and 
Other  Dis  Equalization  of  *heg  Cir^Uo^^^o^ed.  ^  ^ 

oTR._Wii1  y0u  please  send  straight  by  return  of  post  a  ring,  size  No.  12,  to  Mj\  T*™£*S 

£j&,    ?«hP  Z %hP berler at  the  church.     The  smaller  ring  I  asked  from  to  change  the  Queen 
&?&<£  o^^e'Senln11^  Souse.     I  am  keeping  the^e  card  .^tgat  ^alwa^useful 

S    F^KTMBALL 1123  ^rokdxsray.  New  York  City. 


Try   Murine   Eye    Remedy 


FOR 


Granulated  Eyelids 


Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye, 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co..  Chicago. 


Sold  at 
Your  Druggist's. 
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Wen  SovOing  Means  Wen  Greying 


Plain  Grain  and 

Combined  Grain 

and  Fertilizer  Styles 


Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills. 
One  Norse  Disc  and  Hoe  Drills, 
Broadcast  Seeders  ond  Sowers, 
Beet  Drills,  Superior  Corn 
Planters,  One  Horse  Corn 
Drills,  Superior  Wheel 
Disctlamom,  Superior 
Broadcast  Fer- 
tilizer Sowers. 


Guaranty 


Every  Superior  Drill,  Corn  Planter,  Corn  DriH, 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drill,  Broadcast  Seeder 
and  Sower,  Beet  Drill,  Wheel  Harrow,  and  Broad- 
cast Fertilizer  Sower  is  Guaranteed  to  be  as  Represented  and  to  do  the  work 
claimed  for  it  when  operated  according  to  directions.  We  Guarantee  ALL 
Castings  and  will  replace  same  without  charge  ANY  TIME  when  proven 
Defective*  Disc  Drill  Bearings  are  warranted  for  Life  of  Drill. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.  inc. 

SPRJNGFIELD.OHIO.    U.S.A. 


f  f 


TfieMmtz  7Ms  a  True  Sivy 


r» 


A.   R  JE  JWI LA  R  K  A  BLE„,  OFFEROF 


Henderson's  Invincible  Asters 

Mammoth  Butterfly  Pansies 

Eckford's  Large  Flowering  Sweet  Peas 


Ponderosa  Tomato 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Scarlet  Giobe  Radish 


To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson9 s  Tested  Seeds,  we 
have  made  up  six  of  the  best  we  have  into  a  Henderson  Collec- 
tion,   consisting    of  one    packet   each    of   these   great   specialties. 

To  obtain  for  our  annual 
catalogue,  "Everything  for  the 
Garden,"  described  below,  the 
largest  possible  distribution,  we 
make  the  following  unusual  offer : 
To  every  one  who  will  mail  us 
ten  cents,  mentioning  this  pub- 
lication, we  will  mail  the  cata- 
logue and  also  send  our  Hen- 
derson Specialty  Collection  as 
above. 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  as  Cash 

This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  cou- 
pon envelope,  which,  when  emptied 
and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c. 
cash  payment  on  any  order  of  one 
dollar  or  over,  and  we  send  full  cul- 
tural directions,  together  with  our 
new  "Garden  Plans." 

"Everything  f  or  the  Garden," 

our  1915  catalogue,  is  without  exception 
the  best  we  have  ever  issued;  204  pages, 
14  colored  plates,  over  800  photo  en- 
gravings, showing  actual  results  with- 
out exaggeration,  make  it  the  most  complete  as  well  as  beautiful 
horticultural  publication  of  the  year. 
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KELLY  BROS.  FRUIT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Fruit  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses — the  Highest  Grade 
and  the  Best  Quality  that  can  be  grown. 

VARIETIES    GUARANTEED    TRUE    TO    NAME 
Five  Kellys,  each  to  look  after  a  Department  and  stand  back  of  every 
shipment,  and  quality  before  price  is  our  motto;  but  our  personal  super- 
Vision  Of  all  trees  from  our  nurseries  to  you  enables  us  to  sell 
KELLY     TREES     AT     LOW     PRICES 
1     35     YEARS    OF    PRACTICAL,    EXPERIENCE     | 

All  >we  ask  is  the  First  Order.     Our  stock  speaks  for  itself  and  takes 
care  of  future  orders.     Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 
KELLY  BROS.,  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES,  234  Main  Street,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 
You*  11  Never  Regret  Planting  Kelly  Trees 


BEEKEEPERS'     SUPPLIES 

Hives,  extractors,  frames,  comb-foundation,  feeders,  queen  excluders,  drone  traps, 
swarm  catc'hers,  honey  knives,  bee  veils  and  gloves,  shipping  cases  and  honey  packages. 
in  fact,  everything  that  the  Beekeeper  needs. 

Our  gentle  strain  of  Italian  bees  have  a  universal  reputation.  Bees  by  the  pound  or 
box,   with   high   grade  queens. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  for  1915  will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested,   as 
also  our  list  of    publications    on    Beekeeping    and    kindred    subjects. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY  -  - Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

You  hav#  wished  for  •  paper  that  gives  all  the 
n«we  off  tJM  world,  and  that  tells  the  truth  and 
— — — — •^—— —  only  the  truth.  The  Pathfinder  is  just  the  paper  you 
have  been  longing  for,  and  the  little  matter  of  ISe  in  stamps  will  bring  it  to  you  every  Sat- 
urday for  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  printed  from  large,  easy  reading;  type,  pub- 
lished at  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  Nation;  now  in  its  22nd  year  of  increasing  success.  This  paper  rills  the  bill  without 
emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  Si  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least 
expense  of  time  or  money  this  is  your  means.  Ifjrou  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining, 
wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  evervthing  clearly,  fairly,  briefly — here 
it  is.  Send  15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The 
I5c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  id  New  Friends.  Address  The  Pathfinder,  Be*  W»  Washington,  D.  C* 


HOME  FOLKS 


What  15c  Will  Do! 


oudGoldSichetRimg^ 

With  Your  Initials 

Hand  Engraved — Sent  Postpaid 

^—  A  Suitable  Gift  -3» 

for  Ladies,  Girls,  Boys 

GUARANTEED 

To  Be  Solid  Gold, 
Mon»ey  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 
Measure  size  with  strip  of  paper 
around  finger,    pin  it  to  a  dollar  and 
mail  it  today,  stating  initials  desired. 

VOGUE    JEWELRY    CO. 
127N  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


YOUNGS  DETEGTIVE  flGENGY 

GEORGE  H.  YOUNG,  Principal 

Formerly  Secretary  in  the  New  York  Police 
Department. 

COMMERCIAL  and  CRIMINAL  WORK 

Reliable,  Prompt  and  Efficient  Service, 

489  Fifth  Avenue 

(Near  4 2d  Street).  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
TELEPHONE  2237  MURRAY  HILL. 
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American  School  of  Music 89" 

Audel,  Theo. ,  &Co xci 

BettsCo 900 

Betts,  M.D lxvi-900 

Bryant,  Niles,  School  of  Piano 

Tuning 889 

Chicago      Correspondence 

Schools 885 

Chicago  Magic  Co xc 

Dellenbarger,  A.  S.,  Co xc 

Drake  Business  School 891 

Flin  t,  Herbert  L cv-905 

Franklin  Institute 882 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co..  .880-883-897 

Hamilton  College  of  Law lvii 

fnternational  Correspondence 

Schools xli 

International  Text  Book  C0..I6-C 

La  Delle,  Frederick 899 

Laird  &  Lee lxxxiv 

Landenberger,  Pastor 890 

Language- Phone  Method cii 

La  Salle  Extension  University.xcv 
Michigan  State  Auto  School 

lxxiii 

Moon '  s  Business  Schools 884 

National  Institute  of 

Sciences cxxii 

National  Salesmen's  Training 

Association 880 

National  School  of  Nursing Ivi 

New  York  Electrical  Schools.. cix 
North-Western  School  for 

Stammerers lxxxii 

Omnigraph  Co 897 

Ostrander,  W.  M lxxv 

Pace  &  Pace ivi 

Paragon  sshorthand 

Institute cxviii 

Patterson     Civil     Service 

School xcix 

Pelton  Publishing  Co. ...  cxi 

Quinn,  Marcus  Lucius    Con- 
servatory of  Music lxxxix 

Research  Institute 900 

Rose,  Randolph,    Mail  Order 

School 890 

Royal  Book  Co 904 

Royal  Novelty  Co 904 

School  of   Chiropody    of 

New  York cvii 
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Educational.  page  (Gasoline  Lights*  paob 

Sheldon  School lX|Litlle  Wonder  Light  Co ell 

Thompson  Co._ 882 (Gasoline  Tanks 


Tulloss  School  of  Touch  Type- 
writing  884 

Elastic  Hosiery. 

Black,  A.  Parks 912 

Curtis&  Spindell 918 

Ditman,  A.  J 924 

Fuller,  Geo.   R.,  CO xxx 

Electric  Liu  lit  in«  Scis. 

Mietz,  August li 

strelinger,  Chas.  A..  Co ciii 

Eleccric  Specialties  and  Sup. 

filies. 
ectro  Importing  Co lrxxvil 

Interstate    Electric    Novelty 

Co xcii 

Latham,  E.B.,&  Co cxvii 

Manhattan  Electrical  Supp  y 

Co 16-A 

National  Kleetric  Co liii 

Newark  Licet rical Supply  Co. ..ex 
Engines,    Oil. 

Detroit  Engine  Works cv 

Mietz.  August li 

Eye  Restoratives. 

Actina  Appliance  Co....lxxix-CXii 

Farm  Agencies. 

Christine ,  Harry 918 

Fort,  J.  H 919 

Goodelle,  Geo.  G ...903 

Grein  &  Co 883-899-901-91 

Head,  W.  E., Farm  Ageucy 895 

Morgan,  Perry ,  &  Co 882 

Strout.  E.  A., Farm  Ageucy    ..891 

Tryon  Farm  Agencv 896 

Warren  Real  Estate  Co 881 

Farm  Implements  and  Ma- 
chinery. 

Americau  Seeding- Machine 
Co exxiv 

Deere,  John xxiii 

Detroit  Engine  Works cv 

Eureka  Mower  Co 901 

Farquhar,  A.  B.,Co 893-901 

Fay  way  Co cviii 

Leader  Engine  Co xxvi 

I  :i  mi  Telephones. 

Stroinberg-Carlsciii  Telephone 
Mfg.  Co cviii 

Felt  Pillow  Tops. 

Engelman,  L.  K 

Fencing-Wire* 

Pittsburgh  steel  Co Cover3 

Fire  Apparatus. 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co xcviii 

Fire  Extinguishers. 

Missouri  Lamp  &  Mfg.  Co..: 

Fire  Insurance* 

1 1 oi in-  1  ii '-mat ice  Co lxvii 

Fishing  Tackle. 

I>iv ,    Fred.  1 '. ,  Co lxxxvii 

Frost,  II.  J.,&  Co exxi 

New  York  Sporting*  toods  t  !oJ6-  E 

Schoverllng.  Daly  s  Gales xix 

Vono  Hole,  Edw.,  &  Co xxvi 

Wilson  Trading  Co xlvi 

Foot  Remedies. 

IfcKee,  M lxvi 

Foot  specialists. 

Achfeldf,  M li 

Footwear-- It  ubber. 

( loodrich,  B.  F.,  Co..  xxxiii-xxxvi 

Weinberger,  A.,  tt  Co xcix-cv 

Fortune  Tellers* 

Vance  Clay  BnrtOU exxii 

Fruit  Farms. 

Greln  &  <  o 883-899-901-917 

Fruit  Trees. 

Veils  Wholesale  Nurseries,    exii 

Woodlawn  Nuneries lxxxii 

Fur  11  uvers. 

Blusteiu,  David,  ■  Bro lxxv 

struck  &  Bos.sak lxxv-lxviii 


.903 


.892 


Koven.L.  O.  ,&  Bio 

German  Newspapers. 

Lincoln  Freie  Presse 

(inn  Silencers. 

M  axim  Silencer  Co xciii 

Hair  Restoratives. 

Creslo  Laborator  j' 923 

Jackson,  E.  B.,  &  Co 913 

Koskott  Laboratory 898 

Hair  Remover. 

W right,  M ary  Louise 896 

Health  Appliances. 

Actina  Appliance  <Jo...lxxix-cxiii 

Artificial  Ear  Drum  Co liv-898 

Davega's 899 

Dyer,  Frederick...     913 

Eisen,  Wm.  M.,Co lxxxvi 

Philo  Burt  Co 920 

Schnoter,  J.  C.  ,Co.  .905-908-910-920 
Hernia  Trusses. 

Black,  A.  Parks 912 

Honey. 

Root,  A.  L.Co 884 

Household  Furniture. 

Brunswick-Balke-Colleuder 
Co xviii 

Wolverine  Mfg.  Co lvii 

Incubators* 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co cxix 

Ink  Tablets 
Simplex"  Ink  Co lxxxv 

Insurance* 

Home  Insurance  Co xlvii 

Invalids'  Chairs. 

Gordon  Mfg.  Co lxxx 

Janiitors'  Supplies. 

Lewis,  Samuel lxvi 

Jockey  Straps. 

Schnoter,  J.  C,  Co. .  .905-908-910-92 
Jokes.  C*  antes,  Puzzles* 
Tricks. 

American  Supply  Co 

1   "  .1  lit*     •'   -     V_r •••■»*..  ■•••••»•••••• 

Double  Throat  Co 

Fag  Wizard  Co 

Pike  Novelty  Co 904 

Western  Puzzle  Works 880 

Laced  Stockings. 

New  York  Corliss  Limb  Spe 

clalty  Co cvii 

Lager  Beer. 

Anibrew  Co 913 

Launches. 

Barbour  Metal  Boat  Co 881 

Law  Rooks. 

Thompson  Co 882 

Lead  Pencils. 

Beck  Mfg.  Co lvi 

Leather  Pillow  Tops. 

Kngelman,  L.  R 888 

.Mutual  Novelty  MIg,  Co..lxxxviii 

Stenthal,  F 

Life  Insurance. 

Postal  Lite  Insurance  Co 2 

Travelers1  Insurance  Co 879 

Lighting  Systems. 

B.-st  Lllfbt  CO 91 

Tu res  Mfg.  Co 896 

Liiinor  Cures 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Margaret. Ixxxi- 915 

Haines.  J.  W.,  Co 919 

Normyl  institute M 

Woods,  Edw.  J 917 

Lumber. 

cohen,j.,&  Bro lxxx 

Nape* 

Hammond.  C.  S.,  &O0 CI 

Poates,  L.  I...  Pub. Co xcii 

H  a  li  ne  .Motors. 

Rv  In  rude  Motor  Co lxxxix 

M  Ichigan  Wheel  ( So. 


.906 

.xc 

895 

882 
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rippsMotorCo lix 
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Masonic  Supp  ies.  Pagk 

Redding  &  Co lxii 

Massage  Machines. 

Blackstone  Mfg.  Co lxiv 

Mat tress  Pads. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Co 16-N 

Medical. 

Blackburn  Products  Co cvii-908 

Bobo,  Dr.  W.  T 907 

Booth-Overton       Dyspepsia 

Tablets civ 

Booth-Overton  Laxative  Tab- 
lets  lxix 

Bromo-Seltzer civ 

Brown,  11.  J 916 

Brown.  S.  A.,  Pharmacy xxx 

Callahan,Geo.,  &  Co lxxvii 

Cannaday,  Dr.  J.  E. . .  910 

Carney  Common  Sense 

Treatment lxxvii 

Delano,  F.  H 905 

Fougera,  E.,  &  Co lxxvii 

Frontier  Asthma  Co 916 

Gallagher,  G.  E. ,  Medicine  Co. .  .9o8 

Gauss,  C.  E 925 

GoitreneCo 916 

Gregor v,  Ed  w 880 

Infallible  Tablet  Co 919 

Jones,  C.  L.,  Co cxiii 

Kellogg,  F.  J.,  Co 917 

Kinsman,  Dr.  F.  G liv-ciii 

Leach  Sanatorium 915 

Lister,  Dr.  Jos.,  Co 912 

Lung  Germine  Co cxvi 

MacDonald,  Prof.  J 906 

McKee,  M lxvi 

Muller,  Wm.  H lxviii-16-N 

Murine  Eye  R'dy  Co.xxx-lxii-lxix 
lxxvii  i-lxxx-cvii-cxxiii-885-i«90 
893-895-908-910-912-920 

Othine xxxi 

Oswald,  W  A.,  Co lxxvi 

Paris  Medicine  Co 908 

Partol  a  Co i v 

Rice,  W.  S 909 

Salvar  Co 899 

SargolCo cxv-921 

Sproule,  Deafness  Specialist 915 

Taps  Pharmacal  Co 16-  M 

Tucker,  Thus.  H xxx 

VanVleck,  l>r„  Co 909 

Vapo-CreNolene  Co lxv 

Winchester  ft  Co 16-N 

Young,  W.  F lxxv 

Mcrry.fto.Roiimls,  Etc. 

Lterschell-spillman  Co xlii 

Diet  uls. 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co xcviii 

Milking  i>In chines. 
Hinniaii  Milking  Machine 

Co. xxii 

Hot  or  Roats. 

Barbour  Metal  Boat  Co 881 

Motorcycle  Tires. 

Federal  Rubber  Mlg.  Co exxi 

Motorcycles* 

Excelsior  Motor  Mfg.  &  Supply 

I  0 lv 

Shaw  Mfg.  Co lxxiv 

Minor  Trucks. 

White  Co xxxvii 

Music  Publishers* 

Dugdale  <  !o.  ..Iviii-lxviii-lxxx-eiii 

Hall,  .)<>)■  n  T lxii 

Marks-Goldsmith  Co cxii 

New  paper- <*  eriuu.ii. 

Lincoln  Freie  Presse 892 

Novelties. 

Fargo  Nine- in-One  Co 900 

Novell  ies-Leat  her. 

Mutual  .Novelty  Mlg.  Co.Jxxxviii 

Nurseries. 

I  >ent on   Williams  &  Denton..  ..894 

Kciiy  Bros.*,  Wholesale  Xm- 

tics exxvi 
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Nurseries.                              pagk 
Pomona  Ten-CentNurseries.lxxix 
ReLly  Brothers'  Nurseries,  .lxxvi 
Sheeriu's  Wholesale  Nur- 
series  . lxxii 

Wells  Wholesale  Nurseries. .  .cxll 

Woodlawn  Nurseries lxxxii 

Obesity  Belts,  etc. 

Black,  A.  Parks 912 

Ollice  Furniture. 

WeisMfg.  Co ix 

Wolverine  Mfg.Co lvii 

Office   Specialties  and  Sup- 
plies. 

Aaron,  D.  C,  Peu  Co Lxv 

A  cine  Staple  Co xl 

Beck  Mfg.Co lvi 

Beegee  Co 16- G 

Clark  Loose  Leaf  Mfg.  Co lxx 

DeskaidCo Ixv 

Gaucher,  W.  A lxix 

MultipostCo xci 

Niagara  Clip  Co 16- L 

"Simplex"  Ink  Co lxxxv 

St.  Piml  Pen  Works 888 

Weis  Mig.  Co ix 

Oil  and  Water  Tanks. 
Koven,L.O.,&Bro 903 

Oil  Engines. 

Mietz,  August li 

Oils  and  Greases. 

Three-iu-OneOilCo xi 

Old  Coin*  and  Gold. 

Clarke,  C.  F.,&  Co lxix-899 

Kraus,  A.   H 920 

Liberty  Refining  Co liii 

Old  Stamps  Wanted. 

House,  Acme  W 912 

Organs. 

Bilhorn  Brothers 884 

Cornish  Co 885 

Organs  (Automatic). 

Beiui  Organ  Co 887 

North  Tonawanda  Musical 

Instrument  Works xlii 

Paper  Balers. 

1  )avenport  Mfg.  Co lxxxix 

Patents. 

Coleman,  Watson  E xxiv 

Evans,  Victor  J. ,  &  Co lxiii 

Fitzgerald,  W.  T.,  &  Co lxxix 

Hough,  Franklin  H. lxiv 

Lacey,  It.  S.  &  A.B xvii 

Miatt,  G.W xlvi 

Owen,  Richard  B cix 

Robl)  &  Robb Ix 

Pedometers. 

American  Pedometer  Co. 897 

Pennants. 

Badger  Felt  House 912 

Engehnau,  L.  R 888 

Stern thaL  F 1 

Aaron.  D.  C. ,  Pen  Co liv 

St.  Paul  Pen  Works 888 

Photo-Engraving. 

Powers  Photo- Engraving  C0.16-G 

Pianos. 

Cornish  Co , 885 

Steinway  &  Sons c 

Picture  Pasters. 

Pict  nre  Paster  Publicity  Co ci 

Pillow  Tops. 

Sternthal,  F 1 

Playing  Cards. 

United  states  Playing  Card  Co..lx 

Pool  Tables. 

Brunswick- Balke-  Collender 

Co xviii 

Portrait  Enlarging. 
Columbia  Portrait  and  Photo 

Enlarging  Co 907 

Poultry  Publications. 
American  PonltryAdvocate.lxviii 
Profitable  Poultry 896 


PAGK 


Press  Clipping 
Bureaus. 

Romeike,  Henry lxxviii 

Printing. 

United  states  Addressing  and 

Printing  Co cxviii 

Prin  ting  In  kMannfacttirers. 

Berger  &  Wirth 891 

Bay,  Wm.    H. ,  Printing    Ink 

Mfg.Co lxi 

Printing  Presses. 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co 16-H 

Ideal  Press  Co 889 

Press  Co 885 

Publications. 

Lincoln  Freie  Presse 892 

Motorcycle  Manual liv 

Pathfinder cxxvi-903 

Publisher*. 

Audel.Theo.,  &  Co xci 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co 880-883-897 

Hammond,  C.  S.,  &  Co ci 

International  Text  Book  Co.  .16- C 

Laird  &  Lee lxxxiv 

Merriam,  G.  &C,  Co xxi 

Murray  Hill  Pub.  Co liii 

Ogilvie,  J.  S.,  Pub.  Co 898-901 

Pelton  Pub.  Co cxi 

Poates  L.  L.  Pub.  Co xcii 

Royal  Pub.  Co 898 

Pumps. 

Mietz.  August li 

Punch  Boards. 

Mutual  Novelty  Mfg. Co.  .lxxxviii 

Reverse  Gear, 

Gies  Gear  Co lxxxii 

Rheumatic  Rings. 

Kimball,  S.  F cxxiii 

Roller  Skates. 

Young,  John  Jay 16-L 

Roofing  Material. 

Callahan, Geo.,  &  Co lxxv 

Edwards  Mfg.  Co xxvii 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co xcviii 

Roof  Maintenance  Co lxii 

Roots. 

Blustein,  David, &  Bro. lxxv 

Struck  &  Bossak lxviii 

Rose  Bushes. 

Japanese  Rose  Seed  Co 904 

Kubber  Footwear. 
Goodrich,  B.  F. ,  Co.  .xxxiii-xxxvi 

Weinberger,  A.,  &  Co xcix-cv 

Rupture  Cures. 

Brooks,  C.  E lxxxi-911 

Plapao  Laboratories 922 

Victor *Saf e  &  Lock  Co xv 

Safety  Razors  and  Blades. 

Kampfe  Brothers li 

Sanitariums. 

Wadsworth,  Dr.  A.  DeWitt..l6-B 

Woodscourt 16-B 

Seed  Inoculation. 
Earp- Thorn  as   Farmogerm 

Co 16-F 

Seeds  and  Bulbs. 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee,  &  Co x 

Henderson.  Peter.  &  Co cxxv 

Shaving  Outfits. 
Middlebrook's  Cutlery  Works..907 
Shooting  Galleries. 
Hoffman,  Emil  R.,  &  Son. .  .lxxxii 

Smith,  A.  J.,  Mfg.  Co cxii 

Shoulder  Braces,  Etc 

Fuller,  Geo.  R. ,  Co xxx 

Schnoter,  J.  C,  Co... 905- 908- 910- 920 
Sleeping  Bags. 

Pneumatic  Mfg.  Co xlvi 

Slide  Rules. 

Dahl  Mfg.Co lxxxii 

Soft  Drinks. 

Morrissey,Chas.T.,&  Co. 927 

Solder. 

Old  Roman  Solder  Co xciv 

Solderall  Co .lxxviii 

CXXXI 


Sporting  Gootls.  pagk 

Divine,  Fred.  D. ,  Co lxxxvii 

Frost,  H.  J.,  &Co cxxiii 

Illinois  Sporting  Goods  Co 910 

Maxim  Silencer  Co xciii 

NewYork  Sporting  Goods  C0.I6-E 

Schoverling,  Daly  &  Cales xix 

United  States  Cartridge  Co.. .xciii 
Spring  Water. 

Great  Bear  Spring  Water 16-B 

Steel  Boats. 

Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co, xcii 

Mullins,  W.  H. ,  Co lxxiv-xcvi 

Steel  Garages. 

Edwards  Mfg.   Jo xxvii 

Surgical  Bardages. 
Schnoter,  J.  C.  Co. .  905-908-910-920 
Surveyors'  Instruments. 

Kolesch  &  Co xxvi 

Suspensories. 

Schnoter,  J.  C,  Co. .  .905-908-910-920 
Swimming  Belts. 
Auto- Pneumatic  Swimming 
Belt,  Inc li 

Telephones. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone 

Mfg.  Co cviii 

Text  Books* 

International  Text  Book  C0..I6-C 

Thermometers. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

lxx-lxxxi-cxix 
Tobacco  Cure. 
Woods,  Ed  w.J 919 

Toilet  Paper. 

Jerome  Paper  Co xxx 

Toys. 

Tip  Top  Toy  Co 887 

Tractors. 

Leader  Engine  Co xxvi 

Travelling  Bags. 

Austin '  s  Shops lvii 

Trusses. 

Black,  A.  Parks 912 

Bunker  Truss  Co.. lxxii 

Cluthe  Co 16-Q 

Ditienbach  &  Co 922 

Ditman,  A.  J 924 

Fuller,  Geo.  R.,  Co xxx 

Schuiling  Rupture  Institute. . .  914 
Typewriters. 

American  Typewriter  Co 891 

American  Writing  Machine 

Co lxxiv 

Blickensderfer  Mfg.Co. 

Xvi-Cover4 

Carona  Typewriter  Co Cover  2 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syn- 
dicate   900 

Ventilators. 

.Merchant  &  Evans  Co xcviii 

Veterinary  Remedies. 

Daniels,  Dr.  A.  C 886 

Mineral  Heave  Remedy  Co 886 

Washing  Machines. 

Dodge  &  Zuill lxxi 

Watches  and  Jewelrv. 

Hagn,  Jos.,  &  Co 906 

Kelleher  Bros.  &  Sullivan 903 

Light  Watch  Co 918 

Loftus  Bros.  &  Co 881 

Miller,  Hoefer  Co i 

Square  Deal  Miller i 

Vogue  Jewelry  Co cxxvi 

Ware,  Al  f  red,  Co cxix 

Water  Supply  Systems. 
American  Iron  Products  Co...cvi 
Whiskey. 

Childs,  J.  C 886 

Hayner  Distilling  Co 911 

Wine  Growers' Association. 
A  m  e  r  i  can   Wine   Growers' 

Ass' n 16-P 

Wire  Fencing. 

jPittsburgh  Steel  Co Cover 3 
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The  POSTAL  Saves  You  Money 
and  Safeguards  Your  Health 

THOUGHTFUL  people  everywhere  arrange  policies  in 
the  POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
because  it  supplies  sound  legal-reserve  protection  at  low 
net  cost  and  performs  an  important  service  in  health- 
conservation  for  its  policyholders. 

The  Company  dispenses  with  agents;  deals  direct  with 
the  public,  and  policyholders  save,  and  may  deduct  from 
their  first  premium  a  guaranteed  commission-divi- 
dend corresponding  to  the  usual  agent's  commission,  less 
a  moderate  advertising  charge. 

In  subsequent  years,  POSTAL  LIFE  policyholders  can 
deduct  the  agent's  renewal -commission  of  7V4%  as 
paid;  also  an  office-expense  saving  of  2  \  making  up  the 

Annual       tf\      0/     Guaranteed 
Dividend  of  jf  2'°    in  the  Policy 


POSTAL  LIFE  BUILDING 
3S  Nassao  St.  New  York 


STRONG  POSTAL  POINTS 

First:,  Standard  polic/i  re- 
serves, dow  more  than 
89.000.000.  Insurance  in 
force  more  than  $45,000,000. 
Second:  Old-line  legal  re- 
serve insurance  •-  not  fra- 
ternal oieassessuient. 
Third:  Standard  policy 
provisions  approved  by 
tlie  New  YorkState  Insurance 
Department. 

Fourth:  Operates under/rfWrf 
Sew  York Staterequirements 
and  subject  to  the  U  n  i  ted 
States    postal    authorities. 

Fifth:  High  medical  stand% 
ards  in  the  selection  of 
risks. 

Sixth:  PoUct/holders' 
Health  Bureau  arranges 
one  free  medical  examina- 
tion   each    year    if    desired. 


After  the  second  year,  the  Com- 
pany also  apportions  and  pays  contingent  dividends. 

Furthermore  the  Company's  Health  Bureau  performs  an 
important  service  in  health-conservation  by  issuing  regu- 
lar Health  Bulletins  and  granting  to  those  who  desire,  one 
medical  examination  each  year  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
pany, thus  detecting  incipient  disease  in  time  to  check  or 
cure  it. 

By  doing  business  through  the  mails — direct— it  not  only 
effects  important  savings  for  policyholders,  but  also  brings 
the  benefits  of  insurance-protection  and  health-conservation 
to  the  remotest  sections  of  the  country. 

Write  at  once  and  find  out  the  exact  sum  the  Com- 
pany will  save  you  at  your  age  on  any  standard  form 
of  contract — Whole-Life,  Limited-Payment  Life,  En- 
dowment, Joint-Life,  or  on  a  Monthly-Income  Policy. 

POSTAL  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 
35  Nassau  Street  NEW   YORK 


Assets : 

more  than 

$9,500,000 


Call  at  the  office  or  -write  for  full  official  in- 
formation.   Simply  say. 

Mail  me  Insurance- particulars 
as    per   advertisement    in 

THE  WORLD  ALMANAC,  1915 

In  Your  Letter  be  sure  to  give 
/.     Your  Full  Same. 

2.  Your  occupation. 

3.  The  Exact  Date  of  your  Birth. 

N'oasrent  will  be  sent  to  visit. vou.  The  Postal 
Li  feemploys  no  agents.  Youk'-t  the  benefit  of 
the  agent'i  commission  because  .vou  oval  direct. 


Insurance 
in  force 
more  than 
$45,000,000 
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PREMIER  ELECTRIC  MASSAGE  VIBRATOR 

This  Vibrator  is  made  to  operate  on  direct  currents 
of  from  100  to  120  volts  and  also  on  200  to  220  and  on 
alternating  currents  of  60  cycles  100  to  120  volts  and 
200  to  220  volts.  It  is  not  adapted  for  use  On  alter- 
nating currents  of  frequencies  higher  than  60  cycles. 

The  Vibrator  is  handsomely  finished  in  black  enamel 
and  polished  nickel.  A  switch  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  handle  under  immediate  control  of  the  operator 
turns  the  current  on  or  off  at  will.  Practically  noise- 
less and  with  a  minimum  vibration  in  the  handle. 

Furnished  with  six  feet  of  flexible  conducting  cord 
and  Mesco  Separable  Attachment  Plug  which  will  fit 
into  any  ordinary  lamp  socket. 

Enclosed  in  a  leather-covered,  plush-lined  carrying 
case,  with  leather  handle  and  nickel-plated  trimmings. 
Dimensions  91/£x8%x41/4  inches. 

Five  Applicators  are  supplied  with  each  outfit:  Cup, 
Ball,  Hard  Toothed,  Soft  Toothed  and  Rubber  Sponge. 

List  No  Price. 

2236  Premier  Electria  Massage  Vibrator  for  100-120  V.D.C.  and  60  Cycl©  A.C.  $15.00 

2240  Premier  Electric  Massage  Vibrator  for  2  20-230  V.IXO.,  and  60  (Cycle  A.C.  16.00 

2273  Premier  EJectric  Maissage  Vibrator,  operated  by  Dry  Batteries 15.00 

SEND      FOR      BOOKLET. 


WIRELESS    PRACTICE    SET 

For  Learning  the  Wireless 
Code 


ELECTRIC  CALL  BELL  OUTFIT 

Consists  of: 

One  Iron  Box  Bell, 
2%-incih   gong. 

One  Cell  Improved 
Mesco  Dry  Battery. 

One  Wooden  Push 
Button. 

Fifty  Feet  Insu- 
lated Wire. 

Sufficient  staples, 
and  printed  instruc- 
tions which  will  aid 
any  person  to  put 
the  outfit  in  suc- 
cessful  operation. 

Packed     in     strong  r 
strawboard  box. 
Weighs      5     lbs.       A 
first-olass  outfit. 
List  No.  Price. 
1762  Call  Bell 
Outfit,    com- 
plete     $0.75 

The  Practice  Set  comprises  a. regular  telegraph  key  without  circuit  breaker, 
a  special  high  pitch  buzzer,  one  cell  Red  Seal  Dry  Battery,  and  four  feet  of 
green  silk  covered  flexible  cord. 

The  main  object  of  the  set  is  to  enable  the  beginner  to  master  the  wireless 
code,  and  the  buzzer  reproduces  the  sound  of  the  signals  of  the  most  modern 
wireless  stations  perfectly. 

List  No.  Price. 

342  Wireless  Practice  Set,  with    Battery  and   Cord...- ...._... $1.50 

Send  for  Catalog  26 G— 212  Pages 
Send  for  our  Wireless  Manual  for  Beginners  1G 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 


NEW    YORK 
17   Park  Place. 


CHICAGO  ST.    LOUIS  SAN    FRANCISCO  * 

114    S.    5th   Ave.  1106    Pine   Street.  604    Mission   Street. 

FACTORIES:    Jersey  City,    Cincinnati,    Ravenna,   O. 
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its  Purity  Has  Made  It  Famous 


227     FULTON     STREET 

Telephone     8090     Cortlandt 


New  York 
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DR.  WADSWORTH'S  SANITARIUM 
VTOODSCOC/i?T 

SOUTH    NORWALK,     CONN. 


vr 

i 

I 
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For  care  and  treatment  4 
of  Nervous  Diseases;  & 
Patients  desiring  rest 
and  recuperation. 


One  hour  from  New  York 

City,  on  the  N.  Y.,  N. 

H.  &H.  R.  R. 


S3 


cApply  to  Dr.  A.  DeWitt  Wadsworth 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Tel.    210. 
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Practical  Books  for  the  Business 

Man's  Library 

Out  of  a  world-wide  experience  in  teaching  by  correspondence,  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  have  perfected  the  greatest  system  of  text- 
books in  existence.  The  production  of  these  textbooks  has  required  20  years 
of  careful  study  and  research  and  the  expenditure  of  over  $2,000,000.  And  a 
large  corps  of  experts  are  constantly  employed  at  an  annual  expense  of  over . 
$100,000  in  revising  and  keeping  them  up  to  date. 

Prompted  by  many  requests  for  these  textbooks  without  the  attendant 
correspondence  instruction  the  publishers  have  issued  a  special  edition  of 
125  volumes  from  which  the  very  elementary  subjects  and  examination  ques- 
tions have  been  omitted.  These  volumes  are  now  being  offered  for  sale  to  the 
general  public  in  lots  of  five  or  more  under  the  title  "International  Library  of 
Technology." 

Every  business  man  should  have  a  working  library  of  a  few  reliable, 
practical  books  treating  of  the  various  phases  of  work  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact.     These  books  should  cover  the  subjects  thoroughly  and 
clearly,  and  be  so  completely  indexed  that  when  an  unusual  problem  is 
unexpectedly  met  the  necessary  information  can  be  easily  and  quicklyyf6  |LT.Co. 

located-  .,  JFtJSS& 

Nowhere  will  you  find  technical  books  that  will  so  satisfactorily  meet  fu  Without  obli- 
this  need  as  in  the  International  Library  of  Technology.  The  volumes  ^f"  o^xaz  me  you 
on  the  following  subjects  will  be  especially  interesting  to  you  :  J£*      may     send     me 

Business  Commercial  Law 

Advertising  Electrical  Engineering 

Salesmanship  Automobile 


The  volumes  of  this  Library  are  sold  in  lots  of  five  or  more. 
Just  indicate  on  the  attached  coupon  the  subjects  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  it  to  us.     Complete  descrip- 
tion will  gladly  be  forwarded  by  return  mail. 


International  Textbook  Co. 

Box  801-L,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Catalog     and    de- 
scription of  volumes 
of     the     International 
Library    of    Technology 
on    the    subjects     before 
which  I  mark  an  X. 

Business      Commercial  Law 

...Advertising         Electrical  Eng. 

_Automobile 


Salesmanship 

Name 


*      Strut  and  No, 
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PROTECT  YOUR  HOME 

From    Communicable    Diseases 
by  Cleaning  With 

CN 

A  tablespoonful  of  CN  to  a 
gallon  of  water  makes  a 
solution  that  cleanses  thor- 
oughly, kills  germs,  over- 
comes odors,  repels  flies 
and   vermin. 

10-25-50-1.00  Sizes. 

Reliable,  Economical,  Safe  to  Use. 
It  Is  the  Best  Insurance  Against  Disease. 
Druggists,  Grocers,  Department  Stores. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  CN  and  be  sure  to  get 
"The    Yellow  Package  With  the  Gable  Top !" 

WEST  DISINFECTING  COMPANY 

New  York 
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SPORTING  GOODS 


My  "SPORTSMEN'S  HANDBOOK"  will 
Interest  every  lover  of  Outdoor  life.  It  contains 
not  only  accurate  descriptions  of  Tents,  Camp 
Outfits,  Firearms,  Fishing  Tackle,  and  Athletic 
Goods,  but  many  pages  tell  of  my 

Experiences  in  the  Big  Outdoors. 

Experiences  when  camping,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, with  advice  as  to  pitching  a  tent,  paddling 
a  canoe,  choosing  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  how  to 
learn  bait  or  fly-casting,  what  to  take  camping, 
selecting  clothing  and  provisions,  how  to  use  a 
compass,  preparing  game  and  fish  for  mounting 
and  other  "kinks"  in  wildcraft. 

Accept  with  My  Compliments. 

'Send  me  your  name  and  address  in  exchange  for  this 
profusely  illustrated  472  page  "Hand'book"  and  catalogue. 
If  .you  mention  No.  57A,  I  will  give  The  World  Almanac 
credit  for  your  inquiry. 


<jcu*r£aJcuA.  C&rfa^s&*4i/* 


President. 


NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

15  &  17  Warren  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


INCORPORATED  1895 


BEAKES  DAIRY  CO. 

PRODUCERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

MILK   AND   CREAM 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CONDENSED  and  EVAPORATED  MILK 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  SUPPLYING  HOTELS  AND  PRIVATE  FAMILIES 

BOTTLED  MILK  A  SPECIALTY 


SlSSS:  206  East  12th  Street,  New  York 


SHIPPED  TO  ANY   POINT  BY   BOAT  OR   RAIL 
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The  Standard  Inoculation 


ia  Actual 
Size 


Do 

Not 

Sow 

Alfalfa, 

Crimson 

Clover, 

Winter 

Vetch,  Etc. 

without    inoculating 
the  seeds — the  result 
of  inoculation  will  sur- 
prisa  you. 


Size. 
Extra     Farm 
Farm 

Small    Farm 
Trial     Farm 
Garden 
Half    Garden 


Carriage    prepaid    any 
where   in   U.    S. 
Send   for   booklet    78; 
it's  yours  for  the 
asking. 


>  Hlgh-Bred    Nitrogen  Gathering    Bacteria. 

Increasing  the  Crops  and  Enriching  the  Land. 
An  investment  that  will  pay  you  actual  dividends. 

Plants  must  have  nitrogen.    The  most  scientific  and 
economical   method  of    replacing    nitrates    in    ex- 
hausted soil  is  by  Nature's  own  method,  that  is, 
with  nitrogen-gathering  Bacteria,   which  contin- 
uously take  it  from  the  air  and  fix  it  in  nodules 
on  the  roots  of  legumes.    Farmogerm  contains 
millions  of  this  species  of  bacteria,  which,  ow- 
ing to  careful  breeding,  are  far  more  active 
and  virile  than  those  found  in  the  soil. 

Farmogerm  will 

1.    Increase  the  yield  and  quality  of 
legume  crops,  giving  quicker  growth 
and  earlier  maturity. 
2.     Increase  the  food  value  of 
legumes. 
3.     Make  legumes  grow  in  new 
ies  where  they   cannot 
,vise  be  grown  successfully. 
Supply  nitrates  to  other 
Dps  growing  with  the  in- 
culated  legume  crops. 
5.    Enrich  the    soil  for 
future  crops,  thereby 
increasing  the  perma- 
nent value  of  the  farm. 
Better  crops — better 
soil — less  fertilizer 


1 BEEGEE  CI  IIHI  PENCIL 

Throw  In  Your  Clutch  and  Go 
Ahead  on  High  Speed ! 

DONT  muss  up  your  desk  with  chips— 
DON'T  waste  your  pencil  stubs — ■ 


Erases  ink  as 

easily  as  rubber 

erases  lead. 

The  Per  feet  Ink 

Eraser 


USE 


THE     a 

NEW 


yy 


Busy  Man's 

I  CLUTCH  PENCIL 

*  Always   Ready 

I   Handsomely     plated,     of     standard 
pencil     size,     with     standard     length 
5    lead  of  best  quality  graphite. 

NO  WASTE— NO   DIRT 

I  You  can  use  the  lead  down  to  the 
tip  end.  and  don't  have  to  be  a 
carpenter  to  get  a  new  point — 

SEE   THE   POINT? 

It  Saves  Time  and  Money. 

Price,  25  Cents  Each. 

ASK   FOR   PENCIL  WITH  YOUR   BIRTHSTONE. 


INDORSED  BY  IT.   S.  GOVERNMENT. 
TO  DEALERS: 

T^he  Beegee  is  an  attractive  article  to  (handle, 
because  it  is  a  ready  6eller,  earns  big  profit,  has 
acknowledged  merit,  and  is  extensively  advertised. 
To  avoid  delays  in  delivery — place  your  ordera  in 
advance  of  your  immediate  needs. 

Used  in  State  and  City  departments,  banks, 
&c,    and  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  globs. 

No  chemicals;  always  sharp  and  ready  for  me. 
>  Five  Days'.  Free  Trial — ask  your  Sta- 
tioner or  Mail  Coupon  to  us,  sriviiisr  your 
dealer's    name. 

Beegee  Co.,  1133  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

Please  send  me  the  Beegee  for  a  5-day  free  trial. 

Name      

Address      

Dealer's  name 


FASTEST    ENGRAVERS    ON    EART 


TWO    SEPARATE     PLANTS 

ONE  DEVOTED  TO  SPEED  AND  THE   OTHER  TO  QUALITY 
OPERATING   24  HOURS    CONTINUOUSLY,  INCLUDING    SUNDAYS  AND  HOLIDAYS 

AN  ART  DEPARTMENT  THAT  CREATES  OR  EMBELLISHES  IDEAS 
A  NEW  COLOR  DEPARTMENT   WITH  A  NEW  METHOD 

A  specialty  of  plate  work  for  -the  publisher,  the  printer,  illustrated  supple- 
ments, catalogs,  schools  and  colleges,  in  fact  anything  possible  by  the  process. 

OUR  LINE  CUTS  and  HALFTONES 

Are    Snappy,    Contrastv,   Deeply  'Etched    and  Easy   to   Print 

POWERS  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO. 

Tribune  Bldg.,  156  Nassau  St.,N.  Y*      Telephones  4200  to  4206  Beekman 
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THE  DUPLEX  JUNIOR 

Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Press 


4,  6     or  8  page  newspapers  printed,  eut  and  folded  to  eitheT  half  or 
quarter  page  size.   Running  speed  of  5,000  complete  papers  per  hour. 

Especially  designed  for  the  needs  of  the  publisher  of  the  daily 
paper  of  1,000  to  3,000  circulation,  it  is  the  most  economical  and  most 
advantageous  machine  for  that  field. 

With  a  running  speed  of  5,000  per  hour  (not  possible  with  any 
style  of  flat  bed  press  except  the  Duplex)  it  is  amply  adequate  to 
handle  future  increase  and  be  an  asset  for  many  years.  It  also  is 
most  economical  in  operation  (Pressroom  figures  furnished  on  appli- 
cation), being  simple  and  convenient  and  requiring  a  minimum  of 
power. 

'Can  also  be  used  for  cheap  class  of  book  work,  etc. 

Catalog  and  complete  information  gladly  furnished  upon  request 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Kew  Tork  Office:  World  Building. 
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7£elega/ly7raiited  Man  LEADS 


YOU  Also  Can  Be  A  Leader! 


JN  business,  In  politics  —  before  the 
Court  and  in  rprivate  Hif e  —  legal 
training-  gives  POWER,  PRESTIGE, 
WEALTH.  Every  move  in  business — 
every  phase  of  politics  and  government 
— and  thousands  of  transactions  of  our 
every  day  life — demands  a  knowledge  of 
law.  Naturally,  the  legally  trained  man 
leads — for  his  expert  knowledge  puts 
him  in  a  position  to  advise,  to  guide,  to 
direct.  The  law  tells  you  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it — how  to  keep  out  of  trouble 
and  avoid  expensive  lawsuits, 

We  NOW  offer  you  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity, an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
course  in  our  big  Law  School — to  be- 
come a  leader  of  men — to  learn  law  at 
home  during  your  spare  (moments. 

The  Greatest  Law  School  for 
Home  Study  in  the  World 

Offers  you  this  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity !  Write  at  once  !  There  is  no  bet- 
ter, no  more  thorough  way  to  learn  law 
than  to  study  right  at  home.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  John  Wana- 
rnaker,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  and  hundreds  of 
our  greatest  men  studied  law — many  of 
them  AT  HOME.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  every  member  of  his  Cabi- 
net, with  but  one  exception,  practised  at 
the   bar. 

TOU  esun  become  a  leader  of  men — 
TOU  can  improve  your  position  in  the 
political  and  social  woipld — TOU  can  in- 
crease your  earning  power — if  you  be- 
come legally  trained. 

Statistics  show  that  students  studying 
Jaw  by  correspondence  are  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  passing  Bar  examinations. 
More  than  forty  thousand  students  have 
enrolled  in  our  big  Law  School.  Our 
graduates  are  to  be  found  in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  succeeding  either  as  prac- 
ticing attorneys  or  in  business  pursuits. 
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A  Startling  New  Offer  ! 

This  startling  offer  is  being  made  for 
a  limited  time  to  readers  of  this  al- 
manac. An  offer  so  liberal,  so  unusual, 
that  we  can  only  give  you  the  facts  in 
direct  letters  !  On  this  offer  the  world's 
most  brilliant  array  of  legal  talent'is  at 
your  command.  We  furnish  you  a  Mag- 
nificent Law  Library,  masterful  lessons 
and  lectures.  Our  Consulting  Service  is 
at  your  disposal.  We  offer  you  our  Com- 
plete "Three-Year  Course  and  Service  at 
a  tremendously  low  cost. 

This  Offer  Is  Limited— Act  Quickly! 

««ew»  MMaama   ana  naanBama        cum  MKuaEiaai 

We  cannot  afford  to  hold  this  offer 
open  indefinitely.  Clip  the  coupon— right  now 
— before  you  turn  the  page.  Mail  it— get  the 
facts  at  once.  Th  is  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
— it  costs  you  nothing — 
it  simply  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  go  over 
the  facts  and  decide. 

Tear  off  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  right  now. 

AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW, 

Dep».  5451  Manhattan  BIdg. 
CHICAGO. 


We  Guarantee 

to  coach  Free  any 
graduate  failing  to 
pass  the  Bar  exami- 
nation. Our  Course 
covers  all  branches 
of  American  Law 
and  includes  the 
same  studies  as  the 
leading  law  schools 


)  Hurry !  Mail  This  Coupon 


American  Correspondence  School  of  Law, 
Dept.  5451  Manhattan  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen:  "Without  any  obligations  on  me 
whatever,  please  send  me  full  particulars  of  your 
New  Special  Offer.  Also  send  me,  free  and 
prepaid,  your  .School  Catalog  which'  tells  how 
I  can  become  legally  trained  at  home. 

Name    


Address 


City      State. 


.' jj'  w  !■  tin  ■  .mmvmnmim^ 
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TRADE  MARK. 

This  plate  is  on  the  end  of  every  Springfield  Metallic  Casket. 

SPRINGFIELD  Metallic  Cas- 
kets are  indestructible.  They 
are  made  of  bronze,  of  cast 
metal  or  of  steel. 

They  protect  the  bodies  of  your 
dead  from  the  hideous  violations  of 
the  earth.  They  keep  the  remains 
sacred  forever.  They  place  within 
the  reach  of  every  one  the  protec- 
tion which,  formerly,  only  entire 
nations  could  yield  to  their  saints 
and  kings. 

Their  simple  beauty  is  impressive 
and  lends  dignity  to  the  last  rites. 

"The  Final  Tribute"  tells  of  the 
efforts  of  all  peoples,  even  savages, 
to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.     Write  for  it. 

The  Springfield  Metallic  Casket  Co. 

Springfield,    Ohio* 


Copyright— C.  Deioble,  Canton,  O. 

The  McKinley  Monument  at 
Canton,  Ohio.  In  this  tomb 
lie  the  remains  of  the  late 
President  McKinley  and  his 
wife  in  Springfield  Metallic 
Caskets  of  bronze. 


The  Springfield  Bronze  Caskrt. 
The  most  perfect  burial  receptacle  known.  U.  S.  Letters  Patent  Sept.  IS,  1898 


Niagara  Clips 


' 


No.    2    STEEL 
No.    2   BRASS 


CINCH  No.   1  JUMBO 

"The   Double  Grip 
Paper  Clip" 

Leads  All  Others 

Office  Specialties 

WRITE     FOR     FREE     'SAMPLES 

AND  PRICE® 

(Illustrations    2-3    actual    size) 

Manufactured   by 

Niagara    Clip  Company 

New  York,  U.S.  A. 

The  Largest  Clip  Makers  dn  the  World 


Girls'  Model— No.  1,  extension  8 
to  9  in.;  No.  2,  extension  9  to  10  in. 
Boys'  Model — -No.  3,  extension  9 
to  10  in. ;  No.  4,  extension  10  to  11  in. 
Mounted  with  Steel  or  Rubber  Rolls. 
Price  $3.75  per  pair. 

Boys'   Model — 'No.   5,  extension  8 

to  10  in. ;  No.  6,  extension  10  to  12  in. 

Rubber  Tires — 4-Inch  Wheels. 

Price   $7.50   per   pair. 

Men's  Model — No.  7,  extension  8  to 

10  in. ;  No.  8,  extension  10  to  12  in. 

Rubber  Tires — 5-Inch  Wheels. 

Price  $10.00  per  pair. 

AUTOMOBILE 
SKATES 


Automobile  "Cycle" 

Skates  Are  Particularly 

Adapted  for  Sidewalk 

use. 

The  SKATES  are 
recommended  by  the 
leading:  Physicians 
as  Health  Makers 
for  Boys  and  Girls. 


HY-GRADE 

RINK 

SKATES 


Men's  Model — N«.  9,  extension  9  to 
10  in. ;  No.  10,  extension  10  to  11  in. 
Women's  Model — <N*.  11,  extension 
8  to  9  in. ;  No.  12.  «xtension  9  to  10 
dn.  Mounted  wafck  Steel,  Wood  or 
Rubber    Rolls — 

Priee  $7.50  per  pair. 


Showing-     Construction  —  Steel 
and  Wood  Rolls. 

Owing1  to  their 
superior  construc- 
tion and  the  high- 
grade  quality  of  the 
material  through- 
out, thev  will  out- 
last any  other  skate 
in  the  market. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


Momted  with  Boxwood, 
Dogw«»d  «r  Maple  Rolls. 
Price  $S.50  per  pair. 

Mm*    «f    the    profes- 
sional      aid        amateur 
skatejs    im    the     United 
States  us»  the  No.   999 
Hy-Speie     Racer. 

HY-SPBDE  RACER  SKATE— 
No.    999.     Made    in    All    Sizes. 


JOHN  JAY  YOUNG  | 


Manufacturer 
By-Chrade  Skates 
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155-157  WAVEREEY  PLACE 
New  York,  V.  S.  A. 
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I  Take  a  tip-take  a  TAP 
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TRADE  MAR  ft 


REGISTERED 


The  Good-Night  Bugle  for  The  Good-Morning  Call 

IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  YOUK  HEALTH 

THAT  YOU  SHOULD  BEFRIEND  YOUR  BOWELS 

.TAPS  is  NOT  a  Patent  Medicine,  but  the  creation  of  eminent  prac- 
tising- Specialists  for  the  Specific  Purpose  of  giving*  to  Humanity  a  harm- 
less, gentle,  yet  effective  LAXATIVE,  FREE  from  the  weakening  after- 
effects of  all  forcing  Physics,  Mineral  Salts  and  Waters,  Cathartics  or 
other  deleterious  Lax's  and  Purge's  to  which  people  resort  for  temporary 
relief.  Such  act  as  a  Purgative  without  remedial  influence  on  the  Intes- 
tinal Organs,  and  irritate  and  weaken  the  sensitive  linings  of  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels,  aggravating  simple  Costive  Conditions  into  Chronic  Con- 
stipation. 

MEDICALLY  PERFECT  TAPS  is  composed  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  Remedies  that  have  special  beneficial  and  TONIC  influence 
upon  the  Intestinal  Organs  as  a  REMEDY  to  become  an  ultimate 
CURE  for  CONSTIPATION. 

TAPS  AIDS  NATURE  and  causes  a  gentle  and  natural  movement 
without  griping,  sickening  or  uncomfortable  feeling,  althoughT  A  PS 
is  Absolutely  FREE  from  any  pain-disguising  Narcotics. 
ALWAYS  BENEFICIAL  and  A  TRUE  BOWEL  TONIC,  TAPS 
is  HONESTLY  HARMLESS,  and  SAFE  for  the  Weakest  and  the 
Strong,  for  tender  Children  as  for  Adults:  for  Nursing-  Mothers  and 
Pregnant  Women;  A  Life-Preserver  for  the  Aged. 

TAPS  cleanses  and  rejuvenates  tjhe  entire  System,  CLEARS  THE 
COMPLEXION  FROM  THE  INSIDE,  and  -'Makes  and  Keeps  You  FIT 
for  Work  and  Play." 

KEVER  SOLD  IN  BULK 


BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES 

Buy  the  Box  with  the 
EAGLE    Trade    Mark 


WF 


mx*m 


For  Sale  at  all  Druggists,  or  if  not  obtainable  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price.  Boxes  10c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  The  larger  sizes  are  the 
more  economical. 

Send  for  our  Pamphlet  giving  you  full  information  regarding  the 

many  Ailments  due  to  neglect  of 
Intestinal  Irregularities  for  which 
TAPS  will  prove  a  PERFECT 
BOON. 

Grateful  Testimonials,  from  People 
willing    to    answer    your    inquiry, 
open  at  our  New  York  office. 
Address: 

TAPS   PHAinrACAL    COMPANY 

Now  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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TOAOt    MARK 

K  Medicinatty  Perfect  Antiseptic  lAXATiVE 
It*  REMEDY  (or  Constipation  Miou^". 


Jake  a  tip-lake  a  T  A.I 


/  /  wot  uo  guar  a  opc*  box  / 


NERVOUS  DEBILITY  Sl-= 

nervous  strain,  lacks  NERVE  FORCE,  POWER  and  ENERGY, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  subject  to  WEAKNESS  and 
EXCESSIVE  DRAINS  on  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  should  not 
fail  to  send  to  Winchester  &  Co.,  the  Pioneer  Manufacturers  of 
Hypophosphite  'preparations  (Est.  56  years),  994  Beekman 
Building,  New  York,  for  their  free  booklet  on  NERVOUSNESS, 
LOST  VITALITY,  ETC. 

"I  know  of  no  remedy  in  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to 
your  Specific  Pill  in  Nervous  Debility." — Adolph  Behre,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  N.  Y. 

"For  Neurasthenia  the  Hypophosphites  are  our  mainstays/* 
— Dr.  J.  G.  Roberts,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  more  honest  remedy  for  Ner- 
vous Debility  than  your  Specific  Pills." — B.  R..  Princeton,  111. 

(No  C.  O.  D.  or  Treatment  Scheme) 

Price  $1.00  per  Box  or  Bottle  (Sent  prepaid  in  the  U.  S.X 

For  Weak  Lungs  Use  Winchester's  Hypophosphites. 
For  Kidney  Complaints  Use  Winchester's  Manganese. 


The  World  Remedy  for 

Great  special  treatment  for  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  etc.  Especially  and 
earnestly  recommended  for  all  deep-seated 
and  apparently  hopeless  cases.  Since  1861-— 
Fondly  called  "The  Master  Cure,"  Gods 
Medicine,"  and  the  like.  Free  from  opiates 
and  injurious  drugs,  and  not  bad  to  take. 
Accept  nothing  but  Mtji/ler's  Famous  Pbe- 
bobiption— used  and  endorsed  by  physicians. 
At  druggists  75c  bottle.     Write  for  booklet. 

WM.  H.  MULLER,  352  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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HRBE  SCORE  and  TEN  YEARS 
da  a  long  life,  yet  about  THIRTY 
YEARS  of  it  is  spent  in  bed. 
Then  why  not 
make  your  bed 
a  s  comfortable 
as  it  can  be 
made? 

Quilted  Mat- 
tress .pads  will 
not  only  make  it 
comfortable,  but 
as  they  are 
spread  over  the 
mattress  they 
will  protect  it, 
and  will  keep 
crib    in,  a   perfect 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark." 


your  bed   or   baby's 
sanitary  condition. 

Quilted  Mattress  (pads  wash  perfectly 
and  are  as  good  as  'new  after  Launder- 
ing. 

For  sale  by  all  Dry  Goods  dealers. 

Excelsior  Quilting  Co. 

15  Laight  Street  New  York 
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Beer  Is  a  Natural  Food  Product 

and 

The  Real  Temperance  Beverage 

The  constant  growth  of  the  brewing  industry,  and  the  upward  trend  of  the 
beer  sales,  despite  prohibitory  legislation,  gives  <beer  the  right  to  ibe  called 
the  national  beverage.  There  is  a  very  general  confidence  that  it  is  a  pure 
product,  and  it  is  generally  :known  that  the  brewers  of  the  United  States 
were  among  the  first  advocates  of  a  pure  food  law.  The  (brewers  take  -pride 
in  the  cleanliness  and  the  wholesomeness  of  their  iproduet.  Their  brew-houses 
stand  open  to  the  public,  whose  inspection  is  inyited.  They  are  glad  to  have 
people  visit  their  plants,  see  how  beer  is  made,  and  thus  learn  how  appro- 
priately beer  has  been  called  "liquid  bread." 

Bread  and  Beer 

The  making  a£  beer  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  making  of  bread. 
Bread  is  baked.  Beer  is  boiled.  One  is  a  solid  food,  the  other  a  liquid  refresh- 
ment. Beer  carries  the  process  of  digestion  a  little  farther  than  bread,  which 
is  also  partly  digested  starch,  made  so  by  alcoholic  fermentation,  like  beer.  In 
beer,  as  in  bread,  the  consumer  gets  the  essence  of  the  golden  grain,  prepared 
and  extracted  by  natural  processes. 

Beer  Is  a  Natural  Tonic 

As  a  diet,  beer  possesses  a  three-fold  property;  it  quenches  thirst,  stimu- 
lates digestion  and  nourishes.  Beefsteak  as  a  foundation  and  beer  as  a  sup- 
port, furnishes  the  most  nutritious  food,  approved  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians. 

Ljiebig,  the  great  German  chemist,  has  said:  "In  beer-drinking  countries, 
beer  is  the  universal  tonic  for  the  healthy  as  well  as  for  the  sick,  and  it  is 
milk  to  the  aged." 

Who  Wants  to  Be  a  Turk? 

Beer  is  the  chief  beverage  of  the  American  people.  Its  use  dates  back 
thousands  of  years.  There  has  been  steady  progress  in  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  England  and  America — all  beer-drinking  countries.  The  tee-total 
nations  are  the  ones  that  are  most  backward. 

"The  moderate  drinker,"  says  Dr.  Sidney  Hillier,  the  famous  English  path- 
ologist, "is  in  a  far  better  position  than  the  total  abstainer  who  often  con- 
sumes an  excess  of  solid  food." 

Best  Brain  Food 

"Beer,"  says  Prof.  Charles  Frederick  Chandler,  of  Columbia  University,  "is  a 
beverage  prepared  from  barley,  water,  hops  and  yeast.  Beer  is  food.  Ameri- 
can beer  contains  6  per  cent,  solid  food,  only  3  to  4  per  cent,  alcohol  and  also 
lecithin,  which  is  real  brain  food.  Beer  and  bread  are  both  made  from 
cereals;  bread  with  water  and  is  solid;  beer  with  more  water  and  is  liquid. 
Yeast  converts  both  into  palatable  and  readily  digested  food.  Both  contain 
alcohol.  Beer  is  not  intoxicating  in  ordinary  quantities,  and  beer  is  one  of 
the  foods  that  is  free  from  bacteria.     It  is  appetizing  and  aids  digestion. 

"If  the  prohibitionists  drive  beer  from  the  household  they  will  deprive  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  a  wholesome  article  of  food." — Advertisement. 
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Popularity  of  American  Wines 

THE  INCREASED  USE  OF  OUR  NATIVE  WINES  AND  CHAMPAGNES  AT 
TABLE  IN  THE  HOME,  AND  IN  THE  RESTAURANTS  AND  BEST  HOTELS 

There  is  now  a  great  demand  for  wines  "Made  in  America."  It  is  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  European  war,  which  largely  cut  off  the  supply  of  foreign  wines.  It 
is  also  due  to  the  popular  feeling  and  movement  in  favor  of  buying  and  using 
American-made  products  of  all  kinds. 

Long  before  the  European  war  American  wines,  through  their  excellence, 
were  crowding  foreign  wines  from  our  home  market.  This  is  proved  by  the  actual 
figures  given  in  the  1914  World  Almanac.  These  figures  show  that  in  the  year 
1912  only  5,804,831  gallons  of  foreign  wines  were  consumed,  as  against  50,619,880 
gallons  of  American  wines.  In  fact,  the  only  foreign  wines  holding  their  ground 
were  the  French  champagnes,  which  are  bought  by  people  who  like  to  pay  for  a 
name  and  a  label. 

WINES  AT  THE  TABLE.— The  great  bulk  of  all  our  American  wines  is  con- 
sumed in  the  family — that  is,  daily  at  the  table,  with  the  meals.  That  is  the  time 
and  place  to  drink  wine.  That  is  the  way  wines  are  used  in  Europe,  where  prac- 
tically every  one  in  the  family,  father,  mother  and  children,  drinks  wine  with  their 
midday  meal  and  at  dinner. 

The  American  people  are  now  "getting  the  habit."  It  is  a  good  habit.  It  makes 
for  temperance.  The  sensible  man  will  no  more  drink  too  much  at  his  own  table 
than  he  will  eat  too  much.     He  will  thus  set  a  good  example. 

WINE  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  MAN.— The  daily  work  of  the  business  man 
usually  leaves  him  tired  out  when  night  time  comes.  The  more  constant  the  strain 
the  more  tired  is  the  man,  whether  employer  or  employee. 

A  dangerous  way — and  a  bad  way — to  overcome  this  tired  feeling  and  nervous 
tension  is  to  take  strong  drink.  The  cocktail  and  spirits  produce  a  temporary  feel- 
ing of  exhilaration,  which  passes  away  and  leaves  depression. 

The  right  way — and  the  best  way — is  to  drink  a  glass  or  two  of  light  wine. 
It  is  both  a  food  and  a  gentle  tonic.  The  moderate  proportion  of  alcohol,  the 
fruit  acids,  the  tannin,  the  mineral  elements,  as  iron,  phosphates  and  phosphoric 
acid — all  these  combine  to  make  red  and  white  wines  tonic  and  recuperative  with- 
out being  exciting  or  fatiguing  to  the  stomach  and  nervous  system. 

The  proof  of  the  wine  is  in  the  diinking  of  it.  Just  try  it  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  learn  how  much  wine  has  aided  you  in  throw- 
ing off  that  tired  feeling  and  in  soothing  body  and  mind. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  WINES. — There  are  three  classes  of  wines,  namely: 
(1)  Dry  wines,   (2)   Sweet  wines  and   (3)   Sparkling  wines. 

Dry  wines,  so  called  because  the  natural  sugar  in  the  grape  juice  is  all  con- 
verted during  the  fermentation.  Claret,  Burgundy,  Riesling,  Catawba,  etc.,  are 
dry  wines  which,  with  or  without  a  little  water  put  in  the  glass  (except  in  a  fine 
old  wine),  add  zest  and  pleasure  to  the  meal. 

Sweet  wines  contain  more  or  less  sugar  and  have  a  little  brandy  added  so 
as  to  make  them  "keep"  for  some  time  after  they  are  exposed  to  the  air.  Port. 
Sherry,  Sweet  Catawba,  Tokay,  Angelica,  etc.,  are  sweet  wines.  They  are  also 
known  as  dessert  wines,  because  they  are  to  be  served  with  the  pastry  or  dessert. 

Sparkling  wines  contain  carbonic  gas,  which  is  set  free  when  the  bottle  is  opened 
and  produces  that  sparkling  effect  which  is  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  palate. 
Imitation  champagnes  are  made  by  being  artificially  charged  with  the  gas,  but  the 
true  American  champagnes  are  produced  by  natural  fermentation  in  the  bottle 
with  the  same  care  and  skill  as  the  foreign  champagnes.  They  are  equal  in  every 
way  to  the  latter  and  can  be  had  at  half  the  price. 

WINE  IS  NOT  A  LUXURY. — It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  wine  as  a  luxury.  It 
is  a  natural  food  and  a  tonic.  It  should  be  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  among  our 
people,  the  same  as  it  is  among  millions  of  people  in  Europe,  where  wine  is  part 
of  the  daily  food  and  meal. 

Finally,  good,  pure  American  wine  is  cheap.  Tou  can  now  buy  wine  at  the 
stores  by  the  bottle  or  gallon  at  a  very  moderate  price.  You  can  get  a  gallon  of 
ordinary  wine  at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  gallon,  or  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  quart,  which  makes  it  about  as  cheap  a  drink  as  milk,  tea, 
coffee  or  soda  water. 


If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  our  good  American  wines  write  for  the 
following  booklets:  "The  Food  Value  of  Wines,"  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Twight;  "The 
One  Best  Drink — Wine,"  by  Rev.  R.  D.  Sawyer;  "How  to  Use  Wines,"  by  L.  J. 
Vance.  They  will  be  sent  free  by  addressing  the  AMERICAN  WINE  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION,  304  Broadway,   New  York. 
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Trusses  Like  These  Are  a  Crime 


Get  Rid   of   Elastic  Bands,  Springs 

and  Leg-Straps.  Such  Harness  Has 

Forced  Thousands  to  Undergo 

Dangerous  Operations. 

Trusses  like  those  shown  above — the 
belt  and  leg-strap,  elastic  and  spring 
contraptions  sold  by  drug  stores,  sur- 
gical supply  houses  and  many  self- 
styled  "Hernia  Specialists" — make  life 
miserable  for  everybody  who  wears 
them. 

And — even  when  drawn  so  tight  3rou 
can  scarcely  stand  to  keep  them  on — 
they  do  no  good  whatever. 

Instead,  they  often'  do  immense  harm 
— they  squeeze  the  rupture,  often  caus- 
ing strangulation — dig  into  the  pelvic 
bone  in  front— press  against  the  sensi- 
tive spinal  column  at  the  back. 

The  Plain  Truth  Is  This 

Rupture — as  explained  in  our  free  book 
— can't  be  relieved  or  cured — can't  even 
be  kept  from  growingworse — unless  con- 
stantly held  in  place.  Just  as  a  broken 
bone  can't  "knit"  unless  the  parts  are 
hel  1    securely    together. 

And — just  as  a  bandage  or  splint  is 
the  only  way  a  broken  bone  can  be  held 
— the  right  kind  of  a  triiss  is  the  only 
thing  in  tihe  world  that  can  keep  a 
rupture  from  coming  out. 

What  a  difference  it  will  make  when 
you   get   that   kind   of    truss ! 

And  you  can  get  exactly  that  kind  of 
truss — without  risking  a  cent  of  your 
money. 

It's  the  famous  Cluthe  Truss  or  Cluthe 
Automatic    Massager. 

Far  more  than  a  truss — far  more 
than  merely  a  device  for  holding  the 
rupture  in  place. 

different   from   everything   else  for  rupture 
th.it  it  has  received  18  separate  patents. 

Thousands  say  it  is  as  comfortable  as  their 
clothing. 

No  belt,  ehstic  belt  or  springs  around  your 
•waist,  and  no  leg-straps.  Self-regulating,  self- 
adjusting.  Can't  shift  or  slip — the  only  truss  in 
existence  that  is  honestly  ouaranteed  to  hold 
your  Tupture  every  minute  of  the  day. 

Sent  on  60  Days'  Trial  to  Prove  It 

We  have  so  much  faith  in  the  Cluthe  Truss — we 
have  seen  it  work  won  dure  for  so  many  others — 
that  we  want  to  make  one  especially  for  your  case 
and  let  you  trv  it  on  the  most  liberal  trial  plan 
ever  offered  to  ruptured  people  for  their  protection.     -^ 
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We'll  give  you  60  days'  trial  to  prove  that 
this  truss  will  keep  your  rupture  from  coming  out, 
when  you  are  working  and  at  all  other  times — 
that  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  you've  here- 
tofore had  with  your  rupture.  If  the  trial  we 
allow  you  doesn't  prove  it,  then  the  truss  won't 
cost  you  a  com, 

How  It  Holds  and  Strengthens 

_  lu  addition  to  holdina  the  rupture  the 
'Cluthe  Truss  or  Cluthe  Automatic  Massager  is 
constantly  giving  a  strenothenina  massaae 
to  the  weak  ruptured  parts. 

All  automatically — the  massage  goes  on  all  day 
long,  all  without  any  attention  whatever   from   you. 

This  massage — which  strengthens  just  as  exercise 
strengthens  a  weak  arm — is  so  remarkably  bene- 
ficial—-that  nearly  all  feel  better  and  stronger- 
get  immediate  relief  after  trying  this  truss. 

Gee  World's  Greatest  Rupture  Book 

Don't  go  on  letting  your  rupture  get  worse — 
don't  spend  a  cent  on  account  of  your  rupture  until 
3'ou  get  our  book  of  advice — which  two  cents  for 
a  stamp — or  a  penny  for  a  postal — will  bring  you. 

This  remarkable  book — cloth-bound.  96  pages, 
21  separate  articles,  and  19  photographic  pictures 
— took  us  over  40  years  of  day-after-day  experience 
to  find  out  all  the  facts  we've  put  in  it. 

It  explains  the  dangers  of  operations  and  why 
they  don't  always  cure  to  stav  cured.  Tells  why 
— for  the  protection  of  the  public — drug  stores 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  trusses. 

Explains  why  belt,  spring  and  elastic  trusses 
can  do  no  good.  Exposes  the  humbug  "methods," 
"locks,"  "appliances."  "plasters,"  "systems,"  etc. 

And  tells  all  about  the  Cluthe  Truss — just  h 
it  holds — how  it  is  water- proof — how  it  ends  con- 
stant expense — how  you  can  get  it  on  GO  days'  trial 
— thus  giving  you  plenty  of  time  to  make  sure  of 
its  wonderful  holding  and  strengthening  powers — and 
gives  names  and  addresses  of  over  5.000  peop.e 
who  have  tried  it  and  want  you  to  know  about   It. 

Write  for  it  to-day — don't  put  it  off — this  book 
may  be  the  means  of  adding  many  years  to  your 
life  and  of  restoring  you  to  full  strength  and  use- 
fulness. 

Just  use  the  coupon,  or  simply  say  in  a  letter 
or  postal,  "Send  me  the  Book."  In  writing  us 
please  give  our  box  number  as  below — 


i— Box  12— CLUTHE  COMPANY— 

125  East  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Send  me  your  Free  Book  on  The  Cure  of 

Hup  t  ure. 

Name    

Street    

Town 
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OCCURRENCES    DURING    PRINTING. 

Some  months  are  occupied  in  printing  a  volume  so  bulky  as  The  World  Almanac,  and  it  is 
necessarily  put  to  press  in  parts  or  "forms."  Changes  are  in  the  mean  time  occurring.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  the  going  to  press  of  the  last  form  of  the  First  Edition  to  insert  information  of  the  latest 
possible  date,  which  is  done  below.  The  readers  of  the  Almanac  are  requested  to  observe  these 
additions,  corrections  and  changes,  and  it  would  be  well  to  make  note  of  them  on  the  pages  indicated. 

191.  Regulation  of  Railroad  Rates — Increases  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  freight  tariffs,  but  not  to  full  5  per  cent,  asked.  Coal  and  iron  not  included  in  awards.  Only 
ten  days'  notice  required  of  intention  to  change  tariff. 

329.  Rowing — October  12,  New  York  City.  First  Fall  Regatta,  New  York  Rowing  Association, 
Speedway  Course,  Harlem  River  (1  mile).  Summaries:  Junior  Single  Sculls  Race — Won  by 
Percy  O.  Smith,  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club;  J.  S.  Roberts,  Nonpareil  Rowing  Club,  second; 
Dominick  Muio,  Wahnetah  Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 6m.  33s.  Junior  Single  Gig  Race — 
Won  by  Lawrence  Hartung,  Wahnetah  Boat  Club;  Joseph  Brodigan,  Hudson  Boat  Club,  second. 
Only  two  starters.     Time — 6m.  54s. 

496.  Heads  of  Governments — Vice-President  Giuseppe  Motta  of  Switzerland  was  elected  President 
on  December  18.     Prince  Hussein  Kamel  installed  as  Sultan  of  Egypt  December  19. 

529.  Foreign  Embassies  and  Legations — Count  Macchi  di  Cellere,  new  Italian  Ambassador  to 
United  States. 

646.  Benefactions — William  B.  Irvine  of  Philadelphia  willed  $200,000  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  sum  to  revert  to  the  institution  on  the  death  of  his  sister.  Victor  M.  Osborn  of 
New  York  willed  that  on  the  death  of  his  widow  his  estate  of  $136,529  goes  to  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 
Harvard  University  is  the  principal  legatee  in  the  will  of  J.  Arthur  Beebe  of  Boston.  In  addition 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  gets  $150,000,  and  $25,000  goes  to  Trinity  Church  of  Boston. 
A  Christmas  gift  of  $650,000  was  made  by  the  Crane  Elevator  Company  of  Chicago  to  its  em- 
ployes. An  anonymous  donor  contributed  43,350  barrels  of  flour  to  the  Virginia  Belgium  relief 
ship  which  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  the  relief  of  the  stricken  Belgians.  Mrs.  Morris  K. 
Jesup  willed  $8,500,000  to  charitable  institutions,  including  $5,000,000  to  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

854.  Clubs — A  new  organization  of  bankers,  its  membership  limited  to  1,000  and  recruited  from 
the  entire  country,  has  been  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Bankers'  Club  of  America.  Rooms 
for  the  new  club  have  been  taken  on  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  floors  of  the  Equitable 
Building,  at  Broadway,  Pine,  Cedar,  and  Nassau  Streets.  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  President; 
T.  Coleman  du  Pont  and  George  T.  Wilson,  Vice-Presidents;  Charles  H.  Sabin,  Treasurer; 
Franklin  A.  Plummer,  Secretary. 


BROOKLYN    MAGISTRATES. 

Chief  Magistrate  (vacant),  $8,000;  G.  H.  Folwell,  Charles  J.  Dodd,  A.  H.  Geismar,  J.  C.  McGuire, 
A.  E.  Steers,  A.  V.  B.  Voorhees,  Jr.,  H.  Nash,  E.  G.  Dooley,  L.  H.  Reynolds,  John  Naumer,  J.  J. 
Walsh,  salary  $7,000  each.  

THE    JEWS    OF   THE    WORLD. 

There  are  11, 483.876  Jews  in  the  world,  8.876,299  are  in  Europe,  1,880,579  in  America.  The 
Russian  Empire  leads  by  far  all  the  nations  with  5,215, 805.  The  United  States  follows  second  with 
1,800,000.  '1'he  distribution  in  the  United  States  is  very  incomplete.  While  the  citv  of  Warsaw 
leads  Russian  cities  with  220,000,  New  York  City  alone  includes  905.000  Jews  in  its  population. 
Philadelphia  has  only  100, 000  and  Chicago  98. 000.  New  York  Citv  embraces  one-thirteenth  of  the 
entire  Jewish  race.  Every  fourth  person  in  New  York  is  a  Jew.  Even  London  has  only  140,000 
Jews.— Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 

AMERICAN    BOARD    OF    COMMISSIONERS    FOR    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

The  head  office  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  is  at  the  Congrega- 
tional House,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  There  are  three  district  offices:  (I)  at  the  United 
Charities  Building,  Twenty-second  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  Rev.  E.  L.  Smith, 
D.  D.,  Secretary;  (2)  19  S.   La  Salle  Street,   Chicago,   111.,   Rev.  A.  N.  Hitchcock,    D.  D. ,  District 

Secretary;    (3)   Mechanics'   Savings  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. , District 

Secretary.    Its  officers  are:  President .     Corresponding  Secretaries— James  L.  Barton, 

LL.  D. ,  Cornelius  H.  Patton,  D.  D.    Edward  L.  Smith,  D.  D.    Treasurer— Frank  H.  Wiggin. 

The  American  Board,  which  is  the  oldest  foreign  missionary  society  in  the  United  States,  was 
organized  June  29,  1810.  During  its  history  it  has  sent  out  over  3,000  missionaries,  of  whom  611  are 
now  in  service.  Into  the  629  churches  which  have  been  organized  by  these  missionaries  there  have 
been  received  from  the  first  224.582  members.  The  total  receipts  from  the  beginning  have 
been  $44,386,190;  for  year  1914,  $l,l;81,000. 

The  mission  fields  now  occupied  by  the  board  are:  Mexico;  Micronesian  Islands;  Mindanao, 
Philippine  Islands;  Japan;  North  China;  Shansi,  in  Northwestern  China;  Foochow  and  Canton,  in 
Southern  China;  Ceylon;  Madura, in  Southern  India;  theMarathi  field  of  Western  India;  in  Southern 
Africa,  the  Rhodesian  Branch  and  the  Zulu  Branch;  West  Central  Africa;  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey;  Austria,  Spain,  Greece  and  Servia. 


INTERNATIONAL    ORDER    OF    THE    KING'S    DAUGHTERS    AND    SONS. 

Headquarters  156  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Officers:  President— Mrs.  A.  H.  Evans.  General 
Secretary— Miss  Clara  Morehouse.     Treasurer— Mrs.  K.  M.  Farnsworth. 

The  order  is  an  interdenominational,  religious  and  philanthropic  society,  working  locally  in 
Circles,  County  and  City  Unions,  Chapters,  National,  State  and  Provincial  organizations.  Branches 
are  established  in  thirty-two  States  and  in  eight  Canadian  provinces. 

The  objects  of  the  order  are  "the  development  of  spiritual  life  and  the  stimulation  of 
Christian  activities."  It  has  a  paid  membership  in  all  countries  of  52,000.  The  order  has  estab- 
lished and  is  supporting  several  hundred  institutions  of  different  kinds  in  different  localities.  Its 
members  are  engaged  in  every  form  of  helpful  work,  religious,  educational  and  philanthropic.  The 
badge  is  a  small  silver  cross,  which  is  also  the  corporate  seal  of  the  society.  A  monthly  magazine, 
The  Silver  Cross,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  order. 
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Famous  Waterfalls  of  the  World. 


MEN'S    DRESS    CHART    FOR    1915. 

The  following  Is  a  specification  of  the  proper  attire  for  men  on  various  occasions  In  the  Spring 
season  of  1915,  prepared  and  copyrighted  by  The  Haberdasher,  New  York. 


Day  Weddings,  Afternoon  Calls  and  Matinee 
Receptions. 

Coat  and  Overcoat — Black  cutaway,  Chesterfield 

or  skirted  overcoat. 
Waistcoat — To  match  coat,  or  white. 
Trousers — Striped  worsted   of   dark   gray,   or   to 

match  coat. 
Hat — High  silk,  with  broad  felt  band. 
Shirts  and  Cuffs  —Stiff  or  pleated  white. 
Collar — Wing  or  poke. 
Cravat — Pearl  Ascot,  or  four-in-hand,   to   match 

gloves. 
Gloves — Pearl  suede,  reindeer,  or  glace,  to  match 

cravat. 
Boots — Patent  leather,   laced    or     buttoned    kid 

tops. 
Jewelry — Pearl   or  moonstone   links,   studs,    and 

cravat  pin. 

Business,  Lounge  and  Morning  Wear. 

Coat  and  Overcoat — Jacket,  Chesterfield  over- 
coat. 

Waistcoat — To  match  jacket,  or  fancy  fabric. 

Trousers — To  match  jacket,  or  of  different  fabric 
with  dark  jacket. 

Hat — Derby  or  soft. 

Shirts  and  Cuffs — Pleated  or  neglige. 

Collar — Fold  or  wing. 

Cravat — Four-in-hand  or  tie. 

Gloves — Tan  cape  or  chamois. 

Boots — Laced  calf  or  russet,  high  or  low. 

Jewelry — Pearl,  gold,  or  jewelled  links  and  gold 
chain. 

Motoring,  Golf,  Driving,  Country. 

Coat  and  Overcoat — Norfolk,  Maekinaw,  or 
jacket,  belted  or  Chesterfield  overcoat. 

Waistcoat — To  match  jacket. 

Trousers — Flannel  or  to  match  jacket;  knickers 
for  field  sports. 

Hat — Cap  or  soft. 

Shirts  and  Cuffs — Neglige  with  soft  cuffs. 

Collar — Fold,  oating  or  self-attached  collar  or 
kerchief. 

Cravat —Four-in-hand  tie,  stock  or  kerchief. 

Gloves — Tan  cape  or  chamois. 

Boots — Laced  calf  or  russet,  high  or  low. 

Jeweiry — Pearl  or  gold  links,  gold  chain. 


Afternoon  Teas,  Church  and  Promenade. 

Coat  and  Overcoat — Black  cutaway. 

Waistcoat — To  match  coat,  or  of  fancy  fabric. 

Trousers — Gray  striped  worsted,  or  to  match 
coat. 

Hat — High  silk  or  black  derby. 

Shirts  and  Cuffs — Pleated,  white  or  fancy. 

Collar — Fold  or  wing. 

Cravat — Once-over  or  four-in-hand. 

Gloves — Gray  suede  or  reindeer. 

Boots — Patent  leather  or  dull  calf,  laced  or  but- 
toned kid  tops. 

Jewelry — Gold  or  jewelled  links,  studs  and  cravat 
pin. 

Evening    Weddings,    Ralls,    Receptions, 
Formal  Dinners  and  Theatres. 

Coat  and  Overcoat — Swallowtail,  cape  skirted  or 

Chesterfield  overcoat . 
Waistcoat — White,  single  or  double-breasted,  of 

pique,  linen  or  silk. 
Trousers — Same  material  as  coat. 
Hat — High  silk,  with  broad  felt  band. 
Shirts  and  Cuffs — Stiff  pi-iue  oi  linen,  white. 
Collar — Poke,  wing,  or  lap-front. 
Cravat — White  tie  of  plain  or  figured   pique  or 

linen. 
Gloves — White   glace   or   white   reindeer;    white 

cape  for  theatre. 
Boots — Patent  leather,  buttoned  kid  tops,  patent 

leather  pumps. 
Jewelry — Pearl    or    moonstone   Mnks    and   studs, 

platinum  bar-chain,  or  white  ribbon. 

Evening,  Informal  Dlnneis,  Club,  Stag,  and 
at  Dome  Dinners. 

Coat    and    Overcoat — Jacket    black    or    Oxford, 

Chesterfield  overcoat. 
Waistcoat — Black    or    black-and-white    silk    or 

linen    single  or  double-breasted. 
Trousers — Same  material  as  jacket. 
Hat — Derby  or  soft. 

Shirts  and  Cuffs — Pleated,  white  linen  or  pique. 
Collar — Fold  or  wing. 
Cravat — Black  or  black-and-white  tie. 
Gloves — Tan  cape,  chamois,  or  gray  suede. 
Boots — Dull  calf,  laced  tops  or  gunmetal  pumps. 
Jewelry — Gold  or  jewelled  links  and  studs,  gold 

bar-chain,  or  black  ribbon. 


BIRTHSTONES. 

List   as  adopted   by  the  American  National   Retail   Jewelers'   Association  in  convention   Aug.   8, 
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January — Garnet. 
February — A  methyst. 
March — Bloodstone  and  aqua- 
marine. 
April — Diamond. 
May — Emerald. 


June — Pearl    and    moonstone. 

July — Ruby. 

August — Sardonyx   and   peri 

dot. 
September — Sapphire. 


October — Opal  and  tourma- 
line. 

Noverr.lber — Topaz. 

December — Turquoise  and 
lapis-lazuli. 


WEDOtNC    ANNIVERSARIES. 


First— Cotton. 

S  i  ond— Paper. 

Third— Leather. 

Fourth — Fruit  and  Flowers. 

Fifth— Wooden. 

Sixth  — Sugar. 

Seventh — Woollen. 


Eighth     India   Rubber. 

Ninth-  Willow. 

Tenth     Tin. 

Eleventh     Steel. 

Twelfth     Silk  and  Fine  Linen. 

Thirteenth      Lace. 

Fourteenth — Ivory. 


Fifteenth— Crystal. 
Twentieth— China. 
Twenty-fifth — Silver. 
Thin  ioth— Pearl. 
Fortieth— Ruby. 
Fiftieth— Golden. 
Seventy-fifth—  Diamond. 


FAMOUS    WATERFALLS    OF    THE 


Height 
Name  and  Lor ation.      In  feet. 

Gavarnle,  France 1.386 

Grand.  Labrador 2,000 

Minnehaha,  Minnesota....       50 

Missouri,  Montana 90 

Montmorencl,  Quebec 265 

Multnomah.  Oregon 850 

Murchtoon.  Africa 120 

Niagara,  New  York-Ontario     164 
Rlukan.  Norway 780 


Height 

Name  and  Location.      In  feet. 

SchafThausen.  Switzerland..     100 

Seven   Palls,  Colorado....     206 

Skjacggedalsfos.  Norway..     530 

Shoshone.  Idaho   .    210 

•so  xpiaimie,  Washington..  268 
Staubbach,  Swltserland. .  ..l.ooo 

Stirling.  New  Zealand 500 

Sutherland.  Now  Zealand.  1.904 
Takkakaw.  Brlt'hColumblal.200 
Twin.  Idaho 180 


WORLD. 

Height 
Name  and  Location.      In  feet. 

Vettls.    Norway 950 

Victoria.    Africa 400 

Vorlngfos,  Norway fiOO 

j  Yellowstone (uppcr)Mnntanal  10 
I  Yellowstone(lowcr)Montana  310 

I  Ygnassu.  Braz  II 210 

1  Yosemlte(upper)Callfornla  1,430 

Yosemlte(mlddle).  California  626 

'  Yosemlte  (lower),  California  400 
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JOSEPH    PULITZER* 
April  lO,  1847       *       October  29,  1911. 


The  World's  purpose,  to  "turn  on  the  light"  in  the  interest  of  the  people  at  large,  was  not 
forgotten  during  the  year  1914.  This  inspiring  aim  was  responsible  for  a  remarkable  feat  in  the 
journalistic  world.  It  led  The  World  to  investigate  the  business  methods  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  nothing  daunted  by  the  fact  that  the  corporation  was 
controlled  by  some  of  the  greatest  living  financiers,  men  whose  decisions  were  supposed  to  be  the 
last  word  in  financial  matters. 

It  showed  that  millions  of  dollars  were  unaccounted  for  following  the  consolidation  of  the  New 
Haven  and  other  interests;  pointed  the  journalistic  finger  at  the  men  who  controlled  the  road,  and 
asked  for  an  investigation.  It  held  firmly  that  there  had  been  wrongdoing,  and  asked  that  the  guilt 
be  made  personal  and  justice  done  the  stockholders  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

With  this  result:  That  an  investigation  into  the  financial  transactions  of  the  New  Haven 
was  ordered  by  the  Senate  and  made  for  it  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Following 
this  investigation  twenty-three  directors  and  former  directors  were  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law;  the  indictment,  presented  to  Judge  Rufus  E.  Foster  in 
the  Criminal  Branch  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  being  conspiracy  "to  monopolize  by 
unlawful  means  and  methods  part  of  the  common  carrier  business  of  transporting  passengers  and 
property  by  railroad,  by  water,  and  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water  from  each  of  the  States 
of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  New 
Hampshire  to  each  and  every  other  State  in  the  United  States." 

The  proof  of  The  World's  responsibility  for  this  indietment  and  the  investigation,  if  proof 
be  needed,  is  in  the  statement  of  George  W.  Norris,  Senator  from  Nebrs^ka,  who  introduced  the 
resolution  providing  for  the  investigation  which  was  afterward  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

He  said:     "The  exposure  in  the  New  Haven  Railroad  is  due  to  a   tremendous  degree  to  the 

Intelligence  and  activity  which  marked  the  campaign  of  the  New  York  World.     When  I  first 

Introduced  my  resolution  providing  for  the  investigation  I  read  to  the  Senate  a  number  of  articles 

printed  exclusively  in  the  New  York  World  showing  the  need  for  an  investigation.     I  am  convinced 

that  the  force  of  these  articles,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Senators  of  the  painstaking 
accuracy  of  The  World  in  investigating  the  facts  in  such  articles  before  publishing  them,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  resolution. 

"Many  of  the  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  railroad  which  made  the  investigation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  necessary  at  all  were  brought  to  my  attention,  and  I  am  sure 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large,  first  through  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  World.  I 
want  to  give  that  paper  its  full  share  of  the  credit  for  bringing  about  this  investigation  and  for  forcing 
full  publicity  at  a  time  when  it  might  have  been  that  the  investigation  would  have  been  prematurely 
choked  off." 

Thus  did  Mr.  Norris  summarize  The  World's  work  in  this  matter,  that  work  giving  the  most 
striking  and  unusual  proof  of  the  great  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  press.  Views  of  other 
Senators  who  wrote  their  approval  to  The  World  follow: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  World: 

I  have  read  most  of  The  World  articles  on  the  startling  exposure  of  criminal  looting  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad,  and  I  heartily  approve  of  its  attitude  in  relation  to  this  foul  blot 
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in  the  financial  world.  The  World  is  doing  a  distinct  service  in  exposing  and  uncompromis- 
ingly condemning  such  methods  in  the  business  world  as  it  has  shown  have  been  practised  in 
the  mismanagement  of  the  New  Haven  road.  The  World  has  assumed  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
questions,  an  attitude  of  fearlessness,  independence,  courage,  and  integrity  that  is  a  refreshing 
and  encouraging  feature  of  journalism.  It  is  doing  a  signal  service  to  the  right3  of  the  people 
and  deserves  commendation.     Again  I  want  to  say  that  I  heartily  approve  of  its  course. 

HENRY    L.    MYERS,    Senator  from  Montana. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  World: 

I  am  delighted  with  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigation 
of  the  New  Haven  financing,  and  the  ultimate  near-wrecking  of  the  property,  has  got  right 
to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  situation.  I  want  to  give  the  credit  for  this  culmination  to  The 
New  York  World. 

I  voted  for  the  resolution  as  passed  Dy  tne  Senate,  which,  I  might  say,  was  advocated  by 
The  New  York  World  at  the  time,  and  I  have  been  in  favor  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of  that 
resolution  to  the  letter,  which  policy  The  World  has  steadfastly  advocated. 

MORRIS    SHEPPARD,    Senator  from  Texas. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  World: 

The  investigation  of  the  looting  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  proving,  in  my  judgment,  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  the  public.  Publicity  of  the  matters  which  are  being  d.selosed  will  be  powerful 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  shameful  practices  which  appear  to  have  been  pursued  in 
connection  with  the  New  Haven's  history. 

The  New  York  World  is  to  be  commended  for  its  position  on  this  important  subject 
and  its  efforts  to  promote  the  investigation. 

JOSEPH    T.    ROBINSON,    Senator  from  Arkansas. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  World: 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  most  radical  stirring  up  of  the  New  Haven's  affairs  so  that  we  may 
see  what  has  been  going  on  in  that  property.  I  am  delighted  that  such  a  powerful  influence 
as  The  New  York  World  has  lent  itself  to  the  prosecution  of  this  propaganda.  Those  of 
us  who  stand  with  the  people  in  this  thing  think  that  this  kind  of  an  expose,  made  in  the  midst 
of  the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  get  an  increase  in  freight  rates.  Is  particularly  timely,  and  we 
fee1  like  saying  to  the  railroads:  "If  you  had  not  been  robbed  so  much  by  your  officers  and 
directors  you  would  not  need  to  have  your  treasuries  replenished  now  by  charging  the  people 
of  the  country  more  for  carrying  their  freight." 

J.    E.    MARTINE,    Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  World's  exposure  of  the  business  methods  of  the  New  Haven  road  began  with  the  first 
Of  the  year  1914. 

The  World,  on  January  18  of  this  year,  told  how  the  New  Haven  road  was  wrecked  by  its 
undertakings  in  the  line  of  investments  outside  of  its  legitimate  railway  sphere,  and  of  the  problem 
that  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  picturesquely  described  as  "unscrambling  the  eggs,"  there  being  336 
eggs,  or  corporations,  owned  directly,  leased,  operated  under  contract  or  controlled  by  the  New 
Haven,  and  in  which  S204.000.000  of  the  resources  of  the  road  were  invested. 

It  showed  the  decline  in  the  price  of  stock  since  Mr.  Mellen  assumed  control  in  1903,  this  telling 
in  cold  figures  the  story  of  the  road's  financial  difficulties.  The  stock  from  a  high  record  of  225 Vi. 
in  1903  touched  65  Vg   as  its  low  point  in  1913. 

The  World,  on  January  19,  presented  facts  showing  how  huge  sums  were  spent  by  the  New 
Haven  for  political  aid  and  the  workings  of  its  system  to  control  laws. 

The  World,  on  January  25,  showed  how  the  New  Haven  was  looted  in  trolley  deals  as  part 
Of  its  extending  its  transportation  tentacles  throughout  New  England. 

The  WORLD,  on  February  1,  told  "the  story  of  $12,000,000,"  or  how  that  amount  of  New  Haven 
Railroad  money  vanished  into  thin  air.  It  gave  facts  and  figures  of  the  part  played  by  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  Oakleigh  Thorne,  Marsden  J.  Perry,  Charles  S.  Mellen,  and  many  lesser  lights  in  financing 
and  constructing  the  New  York,  Westchester  and  Boston  Railroad. 

The  World,  on  February  3,  was  praised  by  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska,  who  as  a  result  of  its 
revelations  introduced  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  New  Haven  company. 

The  Would,  on  February  7,  was  further  commended  when  the  Norris  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Senator  Kenyon  saying:  "I  think  Tin:  World  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  American  people  for  exposing  the  talc  of  infamy,  the  expose  of  as  corrupt  a  gang 
of  financial  plunderers  as  ever  robbed  a  bank  without  requiring  the  same  amount  of  courage  that  It 
does  to  rob  a  bank.  I  want  to  ask  that  this  editorial  of  The  World  on  A  Chapter  ol  Financial 
Infamy,'  which  concludes  with  t lie  significant  words,  'There  can  be  no  constitutional  peace  on  a 
policy  of  plunder,'  be  inserted  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks." 

The  Wok i.d,  on  February  8,  further  drew  aside  the  veil  of  secrecy  by  which  the  officials  of  the 
New  Haven  sought  to  effectually  conceal  the  actual  purchase  by  the  road  in  1910  of  the  properties 
and  securities  of  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Company  In  utter  disregard  of  the  prohibitory  pro- 
visions of  tin'  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  April  10,  held  its  first  public  session  In  the  investi- 
gation of  the  affairs  of  the  Xew  Haven  directed  by  the  United  States  Senate  under  the  Norris 
resolution. 

Charles  8.  Mellen,  former  President  of  the  New  Haven,  took  the  witness  stand  on  May  19 
and  placed  all  responsibility  for  the  New  Haven's  disastrous  plunge  Into  tue  acquisition  of  the 
Westchester  road  and  the  waste  of  millions  upon  J.  P.  Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan  was  dead  when  Mr. 
Mellen  testified,  transferring  the  blame  on  him.  and  Mr.  J.  I'.  Morgan,  Jr.,  then  the  head  of  the 
Morgan  house,  had  deposed  Mr.  Mellen  as  President  of  the  road  and  Mr.  Howard  Elliott  had  been 
placed  in  the  President's  chair  before  the  testimony  was  given.  Mr.  Mellen  wanted  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Morgan,  Sr.,  had  treated  him  as  he  might  an  office  boy,  not  trusting  the  President 
with  all  the  secrets  of  the  road. 

J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  spoke  for  his  late  father;  characterized  as  untrue  the  testimony  of  Charles 
B.  Mellen  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  the  effect  that  J.  P.  Morgan,  Sr.,  con- 
cealed from  Mr.  Mellen  facts  regarding  the  Xew  Haven  road  which  the  latter  should  have  known. 
He  took  full  responsibility  upon  himself  for  the  change  in  the  road's  presidency,  by  which  Mr.  Mellen 
resigned,  and  said  it  was  untrue  that  his  father  In  any  sense  took  from  Mr.  Mellen  the  management 
of  the  road  or  any  part  of  Its  affairs. 

In  Its  report  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  censured  every  one,  Mr.  Mellen  included, 
for  the  condition  of  the  New  Haven's  affairs. 
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Regarding  the  absorption  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  by  the  New  Haven,  Mr.  Morgan  said  his 
father  deemed  it  advisable  for  the  public  beneilt,  since  it  was  recognized  by  others  as  well  as  by  the 
late  J.  P.  Morgan  himself  that  changing  economic  conditions  threatened  the  commercial  position 
of  New  England. 

The  following  from  The  World  of  February  1  is  a  summary  of  its  article  showing 

HOW    WESTCHESTER    WAS    "LOADED"    FOR    NEW    HAVEN. 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  notes  for  money  advanced  to  the  Millbrook  Company $11,155,000.00 

Collateral  to  secure  above  notes  in  September,  1907  (net) 200,200.00 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  got  for  interest 5  per  cent. 

Messrs.  Thorne  and  Perry  got  for  spending  the  borrowed  money  a  commission  of..  .       7lA  per  cent. 

This  amounted  approximately  to 800,000.00 

Had  they  continued  throughout  the  construction  of  the  New  York,  Westchester 
and  Boston  Railway,  estimating  that  construction  at  $30,000,000,  they  would 

have  been  entitled  to  a  commission  amounting  to 2,250,000.00 

They  were  paid  cash  to  cancel  the  contract 275,000.00 

C.  H.  Smith   received    for    assignment    of    the   contract   to   build    the    New  York, 

Westchester  and  Boston  Railway  in  cash 1,050,000.00 

And  in  stock 1,050,000.00 

James  P.  McDonald  was  paid  for  services  in  securing  the  contract  (in  cash) 375,000.00 

Dick  &  Robinson  received  for  underwriting  bonds,  2H  per  cent,  commission,  being 

in  casn '. 375,000.00 

They  also  received  a  bonus  in  stock  of  the  par  value  of 1,500,000.00 

The  Trust  Company  of  America  got  for  services  in  buying  the  capital  stock  (par 

value  S631.250)  of  the  New  York  Railroad  and  Development  Co 50,000.00 

The  Trust  Company  of  America  got  for  acting  as  transfer  agent  of  the  New  York, 

Westchester  and  Boston  Railway  Company  in  cash 50,000.00 

Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell  demanded  and  received  as  a  fee  for  organizing  the  Mill- 
brook  Company  (caDital  stock  SI, 000) 15,000.00 

SOME  ONE  received  for  the  capital  stock  of  the  Portchester  Company,  all  issued 

and  outstanding,  156  shares  of  a  par  value  of  S156.100 940,000.00 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  up  to  June  30,  1910,  according  to  their 
own  figures,  had  expended  in  cash  on  the  New  York,  Westchester  and  Boston 

for  franchises,  real  estate  and  construction 21,020,094.62 

They  reported  tangible  assets  (which  had  not  been  audited) 12,326,421.18 

On  the  company's  own  figures  George  F.  Swain,  in  his  validation  report  on  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  company,  estimated  the  value  of  the  New  Haven's  invest- 
ment in  the  New  York,  Westchester  and  Boston  Railway  Company  as 12,066,921.18 

The  difference  between  the  cash  paid  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford and  the  valuation  of  the  New  Haven's  investment  is 8,953,173.44 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Prouty  in  his  report  on  the  hearing  before  him 
says  that  the  New  Haven  reported  on  June  30,  1912,  Its  investment  in  the 
Westchester  had  cost  it  almost 34,000,000.00 

Its  report  to  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  three  months  later  showed 

that  it  had  tangible  assets  in  the  Westchester  of  less  than 22,000,000.00 

"Vanished  into  thin  air  " 12,000,000.00 

MR.    MELLEN'S    EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  Mellen's  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  cost  of  this  Westchester  road  given  by  him 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  as  follows:  "I  wish  I  could  give 
a  better  explanation.  I  do  not  know,  really.  I  know  that  it  did  cost,  and  I  suppose  and  believe 
its  cost  was  represented  by  the  lawsuits,  litigation,  franchise  values,  giving  away  of  the  capital  stock, 
giving  away  of  rights  before  we  got  hold  of  it,  and  we  simply  had  to  pay  by  the  nose  to  settle  with 
everybody  and  everything,  and  it  came  pretty  near  settling  me." 

Mr.  Mellen  expressed  the  belief  that  the  earnings  of  the  road  will  be  very  much  larger  when 
contemplated  connections  with  the  New  York  subways  are  completed,  but  has  "no  anticipation 
that  anything  I  can  see  in  the  immediate  future  is  going  to  enable  the  road  to  earn  the  full  interest 
on  the  full  cost  to  the  New  Haven  road." 

He  also  told  the  commission:  . 

"I  believe  the  New  Haven  was  working  on  the  right  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the 
benefit  of  the  stockholders,  and  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

"I  think  that  if  Mr.  Morgan  had  lived  the  road  would  have  been  paying  dividends  to-day. 

To  return  to  The  World's  work  and  the  result:  The  revelations  in  The  World  concerning 
the  New  Haven,  showing  where  tbe  512,000,000  that  Chairman  Prouty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  said  had  vanished,  actually  went,  impressed  the  Senators  from  every  section.  The 
feeling  culminated  in  the  Norris  resolution.  With  slight  modifications  it  passed  the  Senate  without 
a  dissenting  voice.     As  passed  it  reads:  »_,.,., 

"Resolved,  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  requested  to  make  public  the  facts 
in  its  possession  concerning  the  financial  transactions  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  Company,  and  as  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  get  additional  information  to  thoroughly 
cover  the  subject  to  reopen  its  examination  of  the  affairs  of  that  company  and  make  a  further 
investigation  of  its  financial  transactions  with  a  view  of  ascertaining: 

"First — What  became  of  the  funds  of  said  company  invested  in  the  various  enterprises  and 
corporations  mentioned  in  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  numbered  2384; 
case  numbered  4842,  entitled  'The  New  England  investigation  in  the  matter  of  rates,  classifications, 
regulations,  and  practices  of  carriers,'  submitted  May  20,  1913,  and  decided  June  20,  1913. 

"Second — Whether  the  person  or  persons  authorizing  such  investment  of  the  funds  of  said  com- 
pany and  the  person  or  persons  receiving  the  benefit  thereof  are  liable  to  punishment  under  ex- 
isting laws.  ,  _  _    .    ,.    ,  ..  • 

"Third — Whether,  under  existing  law,  such  funds  so  invested  can  be  recovered  on  behalf  of  the 
stockholders  of  said  company. 

"Fourth — What  legislation,  if  any,  is   necessary  to   prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar    trans- 

The  Interstate  Commerce  investigation  was  thorough.  It  was  made  notable  by  the  full  testi- 
mony of  former  President  of  the  New  Haven  Charles  S.  Mellen.  His  testimony  was  in  large  part 
a  repetition  of  the  statements  concerning  the  New  Haven  printed  in  The  World. 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  made  July  13  to  the  Senate,  upheld  The 
World's  charges.  Although  The  World  was  frank  in  its  characterization  of  the  methods  used 
in  exploiting  this  rich  railroad,  the  commission  not  only  upheld  every  charge,  but  was  more 
emphatic  than  The  World  In  some  respects. 
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Demands  made  by  The  World  for  the  restitution  of  millions  taken  from  stockholders  and 
for  action  against  the  financiers  responsible  for  the  wrecking  of  the  great  property  were  upheld 
without  qualification.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  thus  epitomized  the  result  of  its 
inquiry  into  New  Haven  Railroad  affairs: 

"If  these  directors,  who  were  faithless  to  their  stewardship,  were  held  responsible  in  the  courts 
and  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  their  failure  to  do  those  things  they  should  have  done,  the  lesson 
to  directors  who  do  not  direct  would  be  very  salutary. 

"Directors  should  be  made  individually  liable  to  civil  and  criminal  laws  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  discharge  their  trust.     A  corporation  can  be  no  better  or  worse  than  those  who  operate  it. 

"It  should  be  just  as  grave  a  crime  to  plunder  stockholders  or  the  public  through  a  railroad 
corporation  as  it  is  to  personally  rob  an  individual." 

The  report,  in  its  entirety,  is  the  most  sensational  and  far  reaching  document  of  its  kind  ever 
put  forth  by  that  powerful  and  plain  speaking  body.  Its  principal  findings  against  the  management 
of  the  road  are  as  follows: 

That  the  directors  of  the  New  Haven  are  liable  to  the  stockholders  for  from  §60,000,000 
to  $90,000,000  losses  as  a  result  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  that  road. 
That  the  directors  should  not  only  be  forced  to  make  good  the  loss  resulting  from  their 
negligence,  but  should  be  held  criminally  responsible  for  their  acts. 

That  many  of  the  transactions,  characterized  as  violations  of  the  laws  of  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  Federal  Anti-Trust  laws,  have  been  reported  to 
the  authorities  of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice. 

That  the  financial  transactions  undertaken  by  the  New  Haven  directors  were  a  species 
Of  "financial  joy-riding." 

That  the  directors  were  knowingly  violating  criminal  laws  and  suppressing  competition 
in  acquiring  the  different  railroad,  steamship  and  trolley  lines. 

That  the  New  Haven  directors  were  responsible  for  the  despoilment  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  the  depreciation  of  the  road  beginning  when  the  "Mellen-Morgan-Rockefeller" 
regime  came  into  control. 

That  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  trolleys  were  purchased  at  prices  exorbitantly  in 
excess  of  their  market  value. 

That  the  retention  by  John  L.  Billard  of  more  than  S2, 700, 000  in  the  Boston  and  Maine 
transaction  in  which  he  represented  the  New  Haven  was  illegal. 

That  Billard  never  used  a  dollar  of  his  own  money,  and  that  a  suit  by  the  railroad  against 
Billard  and  those  who  participated  in  the  transactions  should  be  maintained. 

That  Oakleigh  Thorne  failed  to  account  for  §1,032,000  of  the  funds  of  New  Haven 
intrusted  to  him  in  carrying  out  the  Westchester  deal. 

That  the  affairs  of  the  New  Haven  were  dominated  by  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Mellen. 

That  Mellen's  dealings  with  former  Police  Inspector  Byrnes  in  the  Westchester  Railroad 
transaction  were  "corrupt  and  unlawful,"  and  that  the  amount  illegally  expended  should  be 
recoverable. 

That  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  money  belonging  to  stockholders  was  spent 
for  the  purpose  of  "educating  public  opinion." 

That  there  was  an  unwarranted  increase  of  the  New  Haven  liabilities  from  S93, 000,000 
in  1903  to  8417,000,000  in  1913. 

All  these  strictures  by  the  commission  were  upon  the  management  of  the  New  Haven  system 
under  former  President  Mellen. 

The  commission  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  its  inquiry  it  was  compelled  to  overcome 
many  obstacles,  such  as  the  burning  of  books,  letters  and  documents,  as  well  as  the  obstinacy  of 
witnesses  who  declined  to  testify  until  criminal  proceedings  were  begun  for  their  refusal  to  answer 
questions.     It  added: 

The  result  of  our  research  into  the  financial  workings  of  the  former  management  of  the 
New  Haven  system  has  been  to  disclose  one  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of  maladministration 
revealed  in  all  the  history  of  American  railroading. 

The  commission  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  turned  over  the  evidence  concerning 
local  occurrences  in  New  York  City  to  the  District-Attorney,  and  tne  irregularities  practised  by 
the  New  Haven  officials  have  been  laid  before  the  proper  authorities  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island. 

The  commission  believes  it  has  collected  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  prosecutions  in  the 
various  States  in  which  the  New  Haven  operated  for  the  return  of  many  millions  of  dollars  squandered 
by  the  directors  belonging  to  the  stockholders  in  the  road. 

In  touching  upon  the  Westchester  deal,  which  resulted  in  an  expenditure  of  $36,434,173  for 
a  road  but  eighteen  miles  long  and  which  is  being  operated  at  an  annual  loss  of  SI, 250,000,  the 
commission  said: 

WESTCHESTER    PURCHASE    UP    TO    DIRECTORS    ALOXK. 

The  blame  for  the  Westchester  purchase  rests  squarely  upon  the  directors  of  the  New 
Haven  road;  some  are  guilty  for  acts  committed;  others,  the  greater  number,  for  their  failure 
to  act.     They  are  alike  culpable  and  responsible  to  the  stockholders. 

The  purchase  of  the  Rhode  Island  trolleys  was  characterized  by  the  commission  as  "another 
instance  of  millions  wasted  in  acquiring  properties  that  bring  in  :.n  annual  deficit  instead  of  a 
surplus,  and  constitute  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset  in  the   New    Haven  system." 

The  transaction  between  John  L.  Billard,  the  Connecticut  coal  dealer,  and  the  New  Haven, 
whereby  Billard  reaped  a  profit  of  $2,700,000  in  the  sale  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  to  the  New 
Haven,  was  called  a  "fraud  upon  the  stockholders"  by  the  commission. 

The  commission  said  ttiat  all  the  evidence  shows  that  Billard  acted  at  all  times  for  the  New 
Haven  road,  and  that  he  never  paid  a  dollar  for  his  stock  in  Boston  and  Maine.  The  commission 
said  the  Billard  Company  and  its  assets  belonged  to  and  were  the  property  of  the  New  Haven  road. 

The  practice  of  employing  "dummy"  directors  was  bitterly  denounced.  The  report  pointed 
out  that  some  one  high  in  the  counsels  of  the  New  Haven  "had  an  obsession  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Utility  of  such  sham   methods." 

As  the  next  step  in  the  I'M  I  history  of  the  radroad,  the  New  Haven  directors  rejected  an  agree- 
ment of  modified  dissolution  made  with  the  Government.  They  received  in  return  a  suit  for  dis- 
solution. Suit  was  filed  In  the  United  States  District  Court  in  New  York  July  24  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  New  Haven  community  of  railroad,  steamship  and  trolley  lines  in  New  England.  The 
petition  asked  action   by  the  court   under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 

Suit    was  Instituted   by  direction   of   President    Wilson   following  a  Cabinet   meeting. 

The  directors  of  the  railroad  decided  to  yield  (o  the  Government.  The  meeting  of  the  board 
held  in  New  York  August  12  rectified  an  arrangement  accepted  bv  the  Attorney-General  for  a  peace- 
ful dissolution  of  the  properties.     Thus  the  civil  suit  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  system  was  not 
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brought  to  trial.  On  October  18  the  New  Haven  Railroad  dissolution  decree  was  entered  by  the 
court.  The  defendant,  by  written  consent  to  the  decree,  cancelled  the  violations  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law,  and  got  from  the  Government  immunity  to  further  civil  suits  against  it. 

NEW    HAVEN    PROPERTIES    TO    BE   SOLD. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  properties  to  be  sold  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  under  its  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  with  the  book  value  thereof 
as  carried  on  the  books  of  the  railroad  and  the  New  England  Navigation  Company: 


Boston  Railroad  Holding  Company 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  subsidiary  lines 

The  Connecticut  Company 

The  Rhode  Island  Company 

Berkshire  Street  Railway  Company 

The  Vermont  Company 

Eastern  Steamship  Company 

New  York  and  Stamford  Railway 

The  Westchester  Street  Railroad 

Shore  Line  Electric  Railroad 

New  England  Investment  and  Security  Company . 


Totals $74,599,953.46     $59,215,129.37 


As  Carried  on  Books  of 


New  Haven 
Company. 


$29,371,165.97 
1,417,216.95 
2,125.000.00 
27,852,336.41 
9,809,395.58 
1,477,164.31 


1,395,523.40 
1,152,150.84 


New  England 
Navigation    Co. 


840,000,000.00 
1,266,379.37 


4,200,000.00 


117,000.00 
13,631,750.00 


While  these  legal  details  were  being  arranged  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  and  the  New  England  Navigation  Company  instituted  suit  in  the  New  Haven  County 
Superior  Court  against  the  officers  of  the  Billard  Company  for  the  recovery  of  $3,824,147  alleged 
to  have  been  acquired  and  withheld  as  a  result  of  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  for  the  New  Haven.  The  property  in  New  Haven  of  certain  of  the  Billard  directors  was 
attached  by  the  Sheriff,  also  the  home  of  Charles  S.  Mellen,  President  of  the  New  Haven  at  the 
time  of  the  Billard  deal. 

Simultaneously  with  these  suits  a  Special  United  States  Grand  Jury  was  inquiring  into  the  charges 
of  violations  of  the  Sherman  law  laid  against  the  New  Haven  and  its  directors,  the  search  being 
lor  a  basis  of  criminal  charges  against  members  of  the  boards  during  the  time  of  the  acts  conceded 
by  the  New  Haven  in  the  agreed  decree  of  October  17,  under  which  immunity  to  further  civil  suits 
was  granted. 

Charles  S.  Mellen  was  the  chief  witness,  this  fact  earning  him  immunity  from  indictment  on 
a  criminal  charge.  He  always  claimed  that  in  return  for  his  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  he  had  been  promised  immunity  from  prosecution  on  the  indictment  filed  against 
b.im  in  December,  1912,  charging  violation  of  the  Sherman  law  by  restraining  interstate  trade  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  Grand  Trunk  extension  construction.  His  call  to  testify  by  the  Government 
before  this  Special  Grand  Jury  made  certain  he  was  to  be  given  immunity  from  prosecution.  He 
emerged  from  the  Grand  Jury  room  smiling  and  apparently  well  pleased.  The  Billard  suit  was  a 
different  matter,  however.  He  was  held  legally  responsible  there  with  the  Billard  Company.  That 
suit  Mr.  Mellen  characterized  as  "pure  cussedness." 

November  3  the  Indictment  followed  of  twenty-one  New  Haven  directors — present  and  former 
■directors. 

This  was  the  result  of  "turning  on  the  light"  in  New  Haven  Railroad  affairs.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  notable,  if  not  the  most  notable,  achievements  in  the  journalistic  world  in  this  century. 

The  list  of  defendants  represents  many  millions  of  dollars  and  forms  a  striking  beginning  for  a 
1914  edition  de  luxe,  "Who's  Who  in  the  Financial  World."     It  follows: 

William  Rockefeller,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  a  director  of  the  New  Haven,  heads  the 
list  of  the  indicted.  The  others  are  George  MaccuUoch  Miller,  for  forty-one  years  a  director  of 
lines  in  the  New  Haven  system;  Charles  F.  Brooker,  William  Skinner,  D.  Newton  Barney,  Robert 
W.  Taft,  James  S.  Elton,  James  S.  Hemingway,  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  J.  P.  Morgan's  personal  at- 
tornev  for  many  years;  Charles  M.  Pratt,  A.  Heaton  Robertson,  Frederick  F.  Brewster,  Henry  K. 
McHarg,  Edward  D.  Robbins,  Alexander  Cochrane,  John  L.  Billard,  George  F.  Baker,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  First  National  Bank;  T.  De  Witt  Cuyler,  Theodore  N.  Vail,  Edward  Milligan, 
Francis  T.  Maxwell. 

WORLD'S    WORK    FOR    THE    CANAL    TOLLS    REPEAL    BILL. 

Throughout  the  Congressional  fight  on  the  Canal  Tolls  Repeal  measure  The  World  worked 
unceasingly  to  this  end:  That  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  be  respected  and  free  tolls  be  not  given 
to  the  coastwise  shipping. 

It  called  on  all  good  Democrats  to  support  Democratic  principles.  It  asked  that  the  Nation 
keep  faith.  To  The  World  a  treaty  between  two  great  Nations  was  more  than  a  "scrap  of  paper." 
It  was  a  binding  obligation.  As  the  fight  wavered  all  along  the  line,  The  World  held  to  its  point. 
That  it  helped  to  win  the  votes  necessary  to  repudiate  the  blunder  of  1912 — which  permitted  the 
plank  in  the  platform  favoring  the  exemption  from  tolls  of  American  ships  engaged  in  coastwise  trade 
passing  through  the  Panama  Canal — is  certain. 

The  World  called  attention  to  this  plank  in  1912.  It  held  then  that  the  plank  favoring  the 
•exemption  from  tolls  of  American  ships  was  a  declaration  in  favor  of  a  ship  subsidy.  In  1914,  as 
the  Canal  was  about  to  be  opened  and  the  matter  became  a  live  issue,  The  World  held  that  there 
was  but  one  thing  to  do — repudiate  that  plank;  undo  the  blunder  by  prompt  legislation.  It  held 
that  to  uplift  Democratic  principles  was  infinitely  finer  than  to  uphold  Democratic  partisan  politics. 
It  asked  that  the  Sims  bill  repealing  the  tolls  exemption  clause  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  be  passed 
for  the  honor  of  the  Nation. 

To  sum  up  The  World's  arguments  and  position  on  this  question  into  one  statement:  It  held 
that  the  Democratic  party  should  be  big  enough  and  wise  enough  and  strong  enough  when  a  blunder 
had  been  made  t©  acknowledge  that  mistake  by  swiftly  correcting  it  by  proper  legislation. 

That  the  exemption  clause  was  in  violation  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  should  be  repealed,  The  World  was  equally  insistent.  To  repeal  the  clause  was  the  only 
thing  this  Government  could  do  with  honor.  While  daily  advancing  arguments  in  favor  of  repeal, 
The  World  briefly  told  the  story  of  England's  interest  in  an  isthmian  canal  and  the  treaties  that 
followed,  each  to  this  end,  that  she  and  her  dependencies  might  use  such  a  canal  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  United  States.  This  bit  of  history  showed  the  imperative  necessity,  if  ;his  Government 
would  be  loyal  to  her  high  ideals,  of  admitting  and  upholding  her  treaty  obligations. 
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The  World  showed  that  former  Ambassador  to  England  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  former  Secre- 
tary and  at  one  time  Charge  d'Affaires  Henry  White,  the  only  living  Americans  who  took  part  in  the 
negotiations,  held  that  "exempting  coastwise  shipping  from  tolls  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  treaty." 
Thus  was  furnished  the  last  word  in  the  argument  that  hotly  waged  before  the  Congressional  vote 
settled  the  question  and  repealed  the  clause. 

A  lobbyist  undertook  to  defeat  repeal.  The  World  gave  a  history  of  his  career.  As  the  fight 
over  the  bill  progressed  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  issue  was  being  fought  by  the  idealists,  the  men 
who  believed  in  upholding  the  Government's  honor,  and  the  "special  interests."  As  all  the  world 
now  knows,  the  idealists  won,  and  when  "the  greatest  engineering  feat"  was  consummated  and 
the  Panama  Canal  opened  to  the  world's  traffic  in  August  it  was  open  to  all  the  Nations  of  the  earth 
on  equal  terms. 

THE   WORLD'S   WORK    ALONG   VARIOUS    LINES. 

The  World's  series  of  revelations  of  the  Tammany  traffic  in  Aqueduct  contracts  was  officially 
verified  in  1914  by  the  Special  Grand  Jury  investigating  graft.  The  result  of  its  labors  before 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Vernon  M.  Davis  was  a  presentment  to  this  end;  this  presentment  stating 
also  that  these  conditions  of  graft  "can  be  largely  obviated  in  the  future  by  the  enactment  of  ap- 
propriate laws."  Such  a  recommendation  and  action  thereon  was  the  ultimate  point  of  The  World's 
efforts  as  an  investigator  of  the  Aqueduct  scandals. 

The  World  voiced  swift  approval  of  Mayor  Mitchel's  efforts  to  Induce  the  House  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  accelerate  favorable  action  on  the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  im- 
provement of  New  York  Harbor.  This  because  New  York  is  now  the  first  seaport  of  the  world- 
both  in  tonnage  and  value  of  merchandise.  Most  of  the  mail  matter  concerned  with  the  four  ana 
a  half  billions  of  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  passes  in  and  out  of  New  York  Harbor,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  general  commerce.  Of  all  applicants  for  Federal  harbor  work,  New  York  should 
stand  first  when  appropriations  are  to  be  made  by  this  committee.  The  World  is  with  Mayor 
Mitche'  in  his  efforts  to  get  Federal  millions  for  a  big  ship  channel  in  the  East  River,  for  dock  and 
general  improvement  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  World  asked  for  prison  terms,  more  strict  laws  in  this  State  for  the  reckless  automobile 
drivers  who  run  men  down  in  the  streets  and  highways;  laws  that  would  be  no  respecter  of  persons 
or  occupations;  laws  that  would  hold  and  punish  the  reckless  speeder  driving  the  post-office  trucks 
at  racing  speed  through  crowded  city  streets,  as  well  as  the  thoughtless  "joy  riders." 

The  World  sounded  a  note  of  approval  of  the  new  Anti-Noise  ordinance  which  provides  prompt 
punishment  for  any  person  who  shall  make  or  permit  to  be  made  "any  noise  tending  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  his  wares  or  trade 
or  calling."  This  ordinance  was  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  a  step  that  The  World  hoped 
might  be  followed  by  other  ordinances  that  would  tend  to  decrease  the  nerve-racking  noise  so  much 
a  part  of  life  in  New  York.  This,  to  increase  the  comforts  of  life,  and  for  the  added  and  vital  reason: 
Neurologists,  speaking  from  the  depths  of  knowledge  and  experience,  claim  that  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  nervous  wrecks  in  the  cities  is  largely  due  to  the  constantly  increasing  noises;  noises 
which  penetrate  to  the  nerve  centres  in  many  instances,  even  during  sleep,  as  well  as  make  life 
burdensome  during  waking  hours. 

The  World  is  for  rapid  subway  work  and  against  every  delay,  legal  or  otherwise,  that  will 
delay  the  completion  of  new  lines.  It  has  endeavored  to  impress  on  the  Public  Service  Commission 
the  full  sense  of  the  commission's  responsibility  to  the  public;  it  has  asked  that  all  contracts  be  let  and 
that  work  be  rushed  in  all  ways  to  this  end — 'that  a  long-suffering  public  may  have  proper  facilities 
for  getting  to  and  from  work  without  expending  all  its  energy  strap-hanging  before  the  day's  duties 
are  begun. 

The  World  strenuously  opposed  the  literacy  test  for  immigrants  as  unwise  in  every  sense.  If 
necessary  to  check  immigration  and  control  the  traffic  of  the  steamship  companies  The  World  would 
do  tnis  openly.  It  would  keep  out  of  the  United  States  people  physically  and  mentally  defective.  It 
would  bar  a  criminal  record  or  persons  suffering  from  disease.  But  to  bar  a  man  because  he  cannot 
read  or  write.  The  World  held,  was  inconsistent  and  illogical,  to  state  the  case  mildly,  since  many 
of  the  most  successful  and  respected  of  the  early  settlers  in  America  were  unable  to  sign  their  names, 
except  by  their  mark,  throughout  life.  Yet  many  of  these  same  citizens  died  wealthy,  as  wealth  was 
estimated  in  the  early  years  of  this  country's  history.  And  their  descendants  are,  In  many  cases, 
numbered  with  the  "great  men"  of  to-day. 

The  World  gave  substantial  aid  to  President  Wilson  and  Mayor  Mltchel  when  they  took  action 
to  end  "war  prices"  for  food.  Law  for  food  extortioners  was  the  repeated  request  of  The  World. 
The  new  free  markets  were  welcomed  as  one  of  the  ways  to  keep  food  prices  nor  nal.  The  World 
called  for  swift,  determined  action  dally,  so  that  the  poor  might  not  suffer.  The  wide  publicity  Riven 
to  the  campaign  against  a  war  rise  in  food  prices  quickly  re-established  the  markets  on  the  old  basis. 

THE    WORLD'S    WAR    NEWS    SERVICE. 

The  World's  war  news  service  has  been  notable.  Never  since  newspapers  were  first  printed 
have  their  representatives  encountered  such  difficulties  getting  the  news  and  sending  it  to  their 
home  offices  as  during  the  cataclysm  of  1914.  The  immensity  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  great 
armies  alone  would  make  the  problem  colossal  of  following  their  actions  each  day  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  This  problem  is  as  nothing,  however,  compared  with  the  barriers  erected 
by  the  censors  of  each  of  the  fighting  Nations,  the  result  being  conditions  to  try  the  soul  of  the  pub- 
lisher whose  first  wish  is  to  give  his  readers  "up-to-the-minute  news"  of  the  greatest  war  in  history. 

The  World  arranged  for  special  war  news  from  the  leading  foreign  newspapers,  and  it  sent 
its  own  representatives  into  the  war  zone.  The  result  was  exclusive  accounts,  pictures  of  the  horrors 
of  war  that  were  remarkable  for  their  vividness,  their  truthfulness  to  life  In  all  phases,  though  the 
facts  were  often  gleaned  and  written  In  face  of  death. 

Notable  in  this  respect  was  the  work  of  The  World's  representative  in  Belgium,  E.  Alexander 
Powell.  He  was  the  only  correspondent  in  Antwerp  who  was  not  a  Belgian.  He  was  officially 
designated  by  that  Nation  as  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  American  people  and  was 
the  only  correspondent  permitted  to  accompany  the  army.  When  Belgium  desired  to  make  a 
protest  against  the  cruelty  of  Germany,  her  Foreign  Minister  gave  that  country's  facts  to  Mr.  Powell, 
wishing  to  reach  the  American  people  through  the  medium  of  The  World. 

B.  Alexander  Powell  remained  in  Antwerp  during  the  bombardment,  stayed  until  the  Germans 
took  possession;  and  his  descriptions  of  those  days  and  nights  of  horror  are  classics  In  their  vividness 

He  rode  In  his  car  through  stricken  Belgium  during  the  days  of  fighting  as  fearlessly  as  If  In 
New  York's  streets,  his  experiences  a  continued  marvel  to  World  readers.  One  of  the  most  notable 
of  his  many  brave  acts  was  a  conversation  held  with  Gen.  von  Boehm,  commanding  the  Ninth 
Imperial  Field  Army  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  German  General  Staff.  The  General  asserted 
"that  accounts  of  atrocities  perpetrated  cm  Belgian  non-combatants  were  lies.  "And  "Herr  Powell" 
replied  by  stating  to  the  General  one  case  after  another  that  had  come  under  his  own  personal  ob- 
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servation  of  Belgian  non-combatants,  some  of  them  women  and  children,  who  had  been  maimed, 
tortured  and  killed.  He  told  this  conversation  without  comment  and  left  it  to  "readers  of  The 
World  to  decide  for  themselves  just  how  convincing  are  the  answers  of  the  German  General  Staff 
to  Belgian  accusations." 

*    Mr.  Powell  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  few  very  great  war  correspondents. 

Arno  Dosch,  another  of  The  World's  special  correspondents,  was  with  the  German  army 
while  it  crossed  Belgium.  There  were  no  accredited  correspondents  with  the  army.  He  sent  The 
World  an  account  of  the  great  battle  of  the  Aisne  that  was  one  of  the  big  achievements  of  the 
western  campaign.  H.  B.  Swope,  a  World  staff  man,  sent  the  story  of  Capt. -Lieut.  Otto  Weddingen, 
commander  of  the  submarine  U-9  which  destroyed  three  English  cruisers.  Lieut.  Weddingen's 
account  had  been  officially  announced  and  verified  by  German  navy  headquarters.  It  was  first 
published  in  The  World. 

Another  of  the  many  exclusive  bits  of  war  news  in  The  World  was  a  letter  that  was  written 
from  day  to  day  in  the  trenches — really  a  diary.  The  writer  was  Capt.  Norman  G.  Thwaites  of 
the  Fourth  (Royal  Irish)  Dragoon  Guards.  This  diary  gave  a  vivid  glimpse  of  life  in  the  trenches 
on  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier.  Capt.  Thwaites  was  one  of  the  foreign  editors  of  The  World 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  had  fought  in  the  Boer  war  and  was  on  the  reserve  list.  He 
cabled  for  an  assignment  at  once  when  war  was  declared  and  was  called  to  London.  When  his  diary- 
letter  was  sent  to  The  World  he  was  in  the  hospital  severely  injured  by  a  bullet. 

Another  exclusive  feature  of  The  World  war  news  was  from  the  Russian  armies  October  25. 
The  World  sent  a  cablegram  to  Gen.  W.  A.  Soukhomlinoff,  Russia's  Minister  of  War  and  Adjutant- 
General  of  Emperor  Nicholas  II.,  asking  for  authoritative  details  of  the  situation  in  the  eastern 
theatre  of  war.  Full  details  were  sent  direct  to  the  newspaper  of  the  great  Russian  victory  after 
the  hard-fought  battles  between  the  East  Prussian  frontier  and  the  River  Nieman. 

Mention  of  The  World's  special  features  in  the  way  of  exclusive  war  news  would  be  incomplete 
without  referring  to  The  World's  account  of  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  This  was  the 
journalistic  achievement  of  Robert  H.  Murray,  the  special  representative  there  of  The  World. 

THE    SANTA    CLAUS    SHIP. 

The  Worlb  co-operated  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Chicago  Herald  and  perhaps  150  other 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  to  this  end — that  the  children  of  Europe,  whose  fathers  have  been 
killed  in  the  war  might  be  remembered  by  Santa  Claus  on  Christmas.  The  idea  originated  with 
James  Keeley,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Herald.  Generous  response  to  the  call  in  behalf  of  the 
children  was  made.  The  World  established  sixty-four  receiving  depots  in  New  York.  A  general 
receiving  station  was  established  through  the  co-operation  of  Dock  Commissioner  R.  A.  C.  Smith. 
This  station  was  on  the  upper  deck  of  Pier  No.  1,  North  River.  Its  use  was  given  to  Commissioner 
Smith  in  behalf  of  the  Christmas  Ship  by  the  lessees,  the  Iron  Steamboat  Company.  The  American 
Red  Cross,  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  co-operated  by  offering  to  convey  and 
deliver  gifts  to  the  children.  This  co-operation  meant  a  wide  and  impartial  distribution.  Irving 
T.  Bush,  President  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company,  offered  the  use,  without  cost,  of  the  Bush  Termi- 
nal stores.  Gifts  were  handled  there  as  well  as  at  the  Iron  Steamboat  Pier.  The  collier  Jason  was 
giveu  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  to  carry  the  Christmas  presents  to  Europe.  The 
Quantity  of  merchandise  that  was  sent  in  response  to  The  World's  call  for  help  for  the  orphan  chil- 
dren was  great.  The  pier  was  strung  with  electric  lights  and  the  work  of  preparing  the  cargo  for 
shipment  was  rushed  night  and  day.  The  soldiers  from  Fort  Hamilton  worked  under  Major  Lawton 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  assorting  the  gifts.  A  company  of  marines  helped  the  Red 
Cross  representatives.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  officers  on  Governor's  Island  and  many 
others  worked  each  day  until  the  gifts  were  all  stowed  away  in  the  big  collier.  When  she  steamed 
away,  Lieutenant-Commander,  C.  E.  Courtney  commanding,  she  bore  6,000,000  gifts.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  most  remarkable  cargo  that  any  ship  ever  carried  from  this  or  any  other  port. 

She  was  given  a  great  send-off.  Mayor  Mitchel  sent  a  letter  and  Mr.  McAneny  as  his  repre- 
sentative to  see  her  sail.  John  Callan  O'Laughlin,  representing  the  Chicago  Herald,  went  with  the 
ship  as  American  Commissioner.  All  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  The  World  to  the  end  that  the 
undertaking  might  be  a  success  and  bring  joy,  or  at  least  a  measure  of  comfort,  to  the  helpless  chil- 
dren, sufferers  because  of  the  war. 

Earl  Kitchener  expressed  his  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  army  to  the  American  people  for 
sending  Christmas  gifts  to  the  children  of  British  soldiers. 

Queen  Mary  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  gifts  to  the  donors  through  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Page, 
wife  of  the  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

THE  WORLD'S  WINNING  FIGHT  FOR  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  COURTS. 

The  World's  fight  for  longer  court  hours  and  shorter  vacations  for  the  Judges  of  General  Ses- 
sions scored  a  success  in  November,  when  the  Committee  on  Courts  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association  sent  to  the  Judges  a  copy  of  the  resolution  they  passed,  ap- 
proving the  new  vacation  schedule  suggested  by  the  Judges. 

How  The  World  fight  for  longer  court  hours  and  shorter  vacations  for  the  Judges  of  General 
Sessions  was  won: 

September,  1913 — The  World  published  a  series  of  articles  calling  attention  to  the  regular  Sum- 
mer overcrowding  of  the  Tombs  and  the  long  vacations  enjoyed  by  the  Judges.  At  the  following 
session  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  establishing  six  full  parts  of  General  Sessions  instead  of  five. 

September  22,  1914 — The  World  began  the  publication  of  articles  showing  that  conditions  had 
not  been  relieved  and  that  prisoners  were  in  the  Tombs  clamoring  for  trials  which  they  could  not  get. 

September  27 — The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Legislature  might  take  further  action. 

September  30 — The  Tombs  reached  high-water  mark  of  891  prisoners. 

October  3 — Jonah  J.  Goldstein  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Courts  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure of  the  County  Lawyers*  Association  to  articles  in  The  World  and  asked  for  an  investigation. 

October  4 — Three  Judges  returned  from  vacations  and  six  Judges  sat  long  hours  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  calendars. 

October  7 — Samuel  Untermyer  drafted  a  summary  of  the  statistics  which  had  been  printed  in 
The  World,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  to  be  presented  to  the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

October  8 — The  New  York  Lawyers'  Association  called  on  its  Committee  on  Courts  of  Criminal 
Procedure  to  begin  an  investigation. 

October  9— The  General  Sessions  Judges  called  a  meeting  to  plan  how  to  meet  the  criticism  di- 
rected against  them. 

October  13 — The  District-Attorney's  staff  announced  willingness  to  shorten  its  vacations  to  re- 
lieve conditions.  The  Committee  on  Courts  of  Criminal  Procedure  sent  a  letter  to  the  Judges,  in- 
viting a  conference. 

October  17 — The  Judges  announced  that  they  had  a  plan  to  relieve  conditions. 

October  21 — The  Judges  submitted  to  the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association  a  plan  for 
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holding  four  parts  of  courts  in  Summer,  instead  of  three,  and  for  lengthening  their  dally  sessions  until 
5  o'clock. 

November  12 — The  Committee  on  Courts  of  Criminal  Procedure  wrote  to  the  Judges  approving 
this  plan. 

The  new  schedule  will  give  the  Judges  about  two  months  and  two  weeks'  freedom  from  the  bench 
each  year.  This  is  almost  a  month  less  than  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  now  have  and  a 
month  less  than  the  Sessions  Judges  had  prior  to  this  year. 

Indictments  were  ordered  by  the  Grand  Jury  after  that  body  investigated  graft  conditions  on 
Blackwell's  Island  that  had  been  exposed  by  The  World.  The  indictments  charged  perjury  against 
three  men  directly  connected  with  furnishing  supplies  to  the  penitentiary  workshop. 

THE      PULITZER      STATUE     OF     JEFFERSON. 

The  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  which  Joseph  Pulitzer  made  provision  in  his  will,  was  un- 
veiled this  year.  It  was  the  desire  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  that  the  statue  should  "adorn  some  public  place 
In  New  York,  the  foremost  Democratic  city  of  this  new  republic."  The  site  chosen  is  before  the 
School  of  Journalism  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  established  at  Columbia  University.  The  statue  was  un- 
veiled on  the  university's  commencement  day.  It  was  the  work  of  William  Ordway  Partridge. 
The  figure  is  nine  feet  in  height,  to  which  the  pedestal  and  plinth  add  six  feet  more.  On  the  front 
of  the  pedestal  appears  the  single  word: 

JEFFERSON. 

On  the  rear: 

"Presented  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  to  the  City  of  New  York." 

The  statue  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  figure  of  Hamilton,  just  across  South  Field. 
This,  also,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Partridge.  Hamilton  reveals  the  fire  of  the  orator,  as  Jefferson 
shows  reflective  repose.    It  was  Jefferson,  the  thinker,  that  the  sculptor  set  himself  to  portray. 

OTHER    WORLD    ACTIVITIES. 

Sunday  World  activities  on  behalf  of  the  school  children  continued  through  1914.  With 
pleasure  it  was  noted  there  was  growing  interest  in  the  competition  for  World  prizes  given  to  com- 
petitors in  the  athletic  events.  The  big  city  schools  held  field  days  to  compete  for  the  prizes. 
Nearly  sixty  thousand  participated  prior  to  the  final  meet.  In  this  meet  1,500  boys,  representing 
more  than  a  hundred  public  schools,  competed.  A  great  number  of  new  school  walking  clubs  were 
organized  during  the  year.  Hosts  of  children  were  awarded  World  prizes  for  garden  work.  Seventy- 
four  schools  and  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  children  comprised  the  year's  enlistments  for  this  work. 

THE    EVENING    WORLD'S    WORK    FOR    THE    PUBLIC. 

The  Evening  World  has  kept  up  its  fight  during  the  year  for  lower  telephone  rates.  With 
the  first  of  the  year  this  newspaper  registered  its  New  Year's  resolution: 

"1914  shall  see  the  speedy  abolition  of  telephone  tollgates  and  the  establishment  of  a  five-cent 
phone  rate  throughout  Greater  New  York." 

The  status  at  the  first  of  the  year  of  the  fight  of  New  Yorkers  from  telephone  extortion  was 
as  follows: 

New  York  City  is  paying  higher  rates  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
New  York  is  the  only  city  that  is  compelled  to  pay  additional  toll  charges  for  communica- 
tion between  boroughs  within  the  city  limits. 

New  York  is  being  milked  to  support  losing  operations  of  the  telephone  company  in  other 
cities. 

New  York  is  contributing  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  rival  telephone  companies 
throughout  t^e  State. 

A  few  days  after  this  statement  appeared  in  The  Evening  World  the  New  York  Telephone 

Company  offered  to  reduce  subscribers'  charges  10  per  cent,  pending  the  appraisal  of  Its  property. 

This  proposal  was  accepted  at  a  hearing  before  the  Second  District  Public  Service  Commission. 

This  meant  a  reduction  of  S2, 250, 000  a  year,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Vice-President  Frank 

H.  Bethell. 

Also  the  company  frankly  conceded  that  Its  New  York  patrons  were  entitled  to  lower  rates. 
The  rate  voluntarily  conceded  by  the  company  was  a  seven-cent  rate.  The  Evening  World 
asked  for  a  five-cent  rate.  Time  passed.  The  Public  Service  Commission  dallied  in  the  telephone 
matter.  The  Goldberg  Five-Cent  Phone  bill  was  passed  by  the  Assembly.  Thk  Evening  World 
wanted  to  know  why  the  commission  did  not  do  its  own  work  and  order  an  appraisal  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company's  property  preparatory  to  a  reduction  of  rates.  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
President  McAneny  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  at  this  juncture  joined  in  the  fight  begun  by  The 
Evening  World.  Both  houses  at  Albany  favored  Inserting  in  the  Appropriation  hills  an  item  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Second  District  Public  Service  Commission  in  valuing  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company's  property  in  New  York  City  as  a  basis  for  fixing  new  and  equitable 
telephone  charges.  This  was  the  next  step,  an  important  one.  The  appraisal  of  the  telephone 
company's  property  began,  but  lags  slowly.  Civic  organizations  are  joining  with  Thk  Evkning 
Would  in  the  effort  to  hurry  the  telephone  company  into  taking  action.  And  Thk  l.\  ININQ  World 
iterates:  "Whether  through  the  Public  Service  Commission  or  through  the  Legislature,  a  five-cent 
phone  for  all  New  York  must  come." 

FORT  LEE  FERRY  FARES  REDUCED. 

The  fight  led  by  The  Evkning  World  to  reduce  to  three  cents,  from  five,  the  fare  on  the  Fort 
Lee  Ferry  was  won  In  time  for  the  Summer  travel  to  the  cool  country.  This  ferry,  which  crosses  the 
Hudson  River  from  the  foot  of  West  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Street  to  Edgewater,  unites  northern 
Manhattan  and  New  Jersey.  Cheaper  ferry  rates  mean  much  to  the  New  Jersey  citizen  and  his 
wife  as  well  as  to  the  Manhattan  shop  owner.  Cheaper  transportation  rates  also  meant  a  stimulus 
to  property  values  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  fifteen  '  lighting  Mayors"  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Harlem  Board  Of  Commerce,  and  other  organizations  were  all  working  to  one  end — lower 
ferry  farts.  The  work  of  Thk  Evening  Would  for  and  with  them  was  deeply  appreciated  by 
the  citizens  Interested,  their  feeling  being  given  expression  by  the  Bergen  County  Improvement 
Association  In   the  following  resolution: 

•  We  hereby  express  our  thanks  to  The  N'kw  York  Evening  World  for  taking  up  the  fight 
for  a  three-cent  fare  on  the  Fort  I.ce  Kerry.  We  believe  that  great  newspaper  will  have  a  powerful 
Influence  In  winning  a  victory  that  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Bergen 
and   the   business   men  Of    New    York   City." 

Victory  rewarded  Thk  Ew.niv;  WORLD'S  campaign.  The  Bergen  County  Board  of  Freeholders 
ordered  the  Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  to  reduce  the  fare  from  Ave  to  three  cents, 
the  new  rate  to  go  Into  effect  June  25 
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TABLE    OF    DAYS    BETWEEN    TWO    DATES. 

A  TABLE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  BETWEEN  ANY  TWO  DA  YS  WITHIN  TWO  YEARS. 
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The  above  table  applies  to  ordinary  years  only.  For  leap  year,  one  day  must  be  added  to  each 
number  of  days  after  February  28. 

Example.  —To  find  the  number  of  days  between  June  3,  1900,  and  February  16,  1901  :  The  fig- 
ures opposite  the  third  day  in  the  first  June  column  are  154;  those  opposite  the  sixteenth  day  in  the 
second  February  qolumn  are  412.  Subtract  thenrst  from  the  second  product— i.  e. ,  154  from  412,  aud 
the  result  is  258,  che  number  of  days  between  the  two  dates. 
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A  Table  Showing  the  Date  of  Easter  Sunday  in  Each  Year  of  the  Nineteenth  and 

Twentieth  Centuries. 


1801 
1802 
1S03 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
3810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
3826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


-April  5. 
-April  18. 
-April  10. 
-April  1. 
-April  14 
-April  6. 
-Mar.  29. 
-April  17. 
-April  2. 
-April  22. 
-April  34. 
-Mar.  29. 
-April  18. 
-April  10. 
-Mar.  26. 
-April  14. 
-April  6. 
-Mar.  22. 
-April  11. 
-April  2. 
-April  22. 
-April  7. 
-Mar.  30. 
-April  18 
-April  3. 
-Mar.  26. 
-April  15. 
-April  6. 
-April  39. 
-April  31. 
-April  3. 
-April  22. 
-April  7. 
-Mar.   30. 


3835- 

3836 

3837- 

1838- 

3839- 

1840 

3841- 

1842 

1843 

1844- 

3845 

1846 

3  847- 

1848- 

1849 

3850- 

1851 

1852 

1 853- 

1854 

3S55- 

3  856 

1857- 

3858- 

3859 

1860- 

1861- 

3  862- 

1863- 

1864- 

1865 

1866 

3867 

1868 


-April  19. 
-April  3. 
-Mar.  26. 
-April  15. 
-Mar.  31. 
-April  19. 
-April  11. 
-Mar.  27. 
-April  16. 
-April  7. 
-Mar.  23. 
-April  12. 
-April  4. 
-April  23. 
-April  8. 
-Mar.  31. 
-April  2T 
-April  31. 
-Mar.  27. 
-April  36. 
-April  8. 
-Mar.  23. 
-April  12. 
-April  4. 
-April  24. 
-April  8. 
-Mar.  31. 
-April  20. 
-April  5. 
-Mar.  27. 
-April  16. 
-April  1. 
-April  21. 
-April  12. 


3869- 

3870- 

1871- 

3872- 

1873 

3874- 

3875- 

1876- 

1877- 

3878- 

3879- 

3880 

3881- 

3882- 

3883- 

3  884 

1885 

3886 

1887 

3888 

1889 

1890 

3891 

3892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

3896 

1897 

3898 

1899 

1900 

1901- 


-Mar.  28. 
-April  17. 
-April  9. 
-Mar.  31. 
-April  13. 
-April  5. 
-Mar.  28. 
-April  16. 
-April  1. 
-April  21. 
-April  13. 
-Mar.  28. 
-April  17. 
-April  9. 
-Mar.  25. 
-April  13. 
-April  5. 
-April  25. 
-April  10. 
-April  1. 
-April  21. 
-April  6. 
-Mar.  29. 
-April  17. 
-April  2. 
-Mar.  25. 
-April  14. 
-April  5. 
-April  18. 
-April  10. 
-April  2. 
-April  15 
-April    7. 


1902- 

1903 

1904- 

1905 

1906 

1907- 

1908- 

1909- 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913- 

1914 

1915- 

1916- 

1917- 

1918- 

1919- 

1920- 

1921- 

1922 

1923- 

1924- 

1925- 

1926- 

1927- 

1928- 

1929- 

1930- 

1931- 

1932- 

1933- 

1934- 


-Mar.  30. 
-April  12. 
-April  3. 
-April  23. 
-April  15. 
-Mar.  31. 
-April  19. 
-April  1L 
-Mar.  27. 
-April  16. 
-April  7. 
-Mar.  23. 
-April  12. 
-April  4. 
-April  23. 
-April  8. 
-Mar.  31. 
-April  20. 
-A  pril  4. 
-Mar.  27. 
-April  16. 
-April  1. 
-April  20. 
-April  12. 
-April  4. 
-A  pril  17. 
-April  8. 
-Mar.  31. 
-A  pril  20. 
-April  5. 
-Mar.  27. 
-April  16. 
April    1. 


1935 

1936 

1937 

3938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

3949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

3955- 

1956- 

1957- 

1958- 

1959- 

1960- 

1961- 

1962- 

1963- 

1964 

1965- 

1966- 

1967- 


-April  21 
-April  12. 
-Mar.  28. 
-April  17. 
-April  9. 
-Mar.  24. 
-April  13. 
-April  5. 
-April  25. 
-April  9. 
-April  1. 
-April  21 
-April  6. 
-Mar.  28. 
-April  17. 
-April  9. 
-Mar.  25. 
-April  13. 
-April  5. 
-April  18. 
-April  10. 
-April  1. 
-April  21. 
-April  6 
-Mar.  29. 
-April  17. 
-April  2. 
-April  22. 
-April  14 
-Mar.  29. 
-April  18. 
-April  10. 
-Mar.   26. 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
3984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
3995 
3996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2000 


April  14. 

-Aoril  6. 
—Mar.   29. 

April  11. 
—April  2. 
;— April  22. 
—April  14. 

Mar.  3a 

April  1& 
—April  10. 
i-Mar.  26. 

April  15. 
^April    6. 

-April  19. 

April  11. 
-April    3. 

April  22. 

April    7 

Mar.  30 
—April  19'. 

April  3. 
-Mar.  26 
—April  15. 

Mar.  31. 
-April  19. 
-April  11. 
-April    3. 

April  36 

April    7 

Mar.  30' 

April  12. 
—April  4. 
-April  23. 


28 


Game  Laws  of  the 


CAME    LAWS    OF    THE 

CLOSE  SEASON  FOR  GAME 
The  following  table  shows  the  close  season  for  all  game  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
01  mountain  sheep  and  goat  and  a  few  unimportant  species.     Where  no  dates  are  given  kind  of  game 
does  not  exist,  or  close  season  at  all  times.     Local  laws,  where  operative,  should  be  consulted. 
Thenrstdate  of  the  close  season  and  the  first  date  of  the  open  season  are  given. 


1 

s 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

u 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Alabama 

Alaska  (d). 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calif  oruia 

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col 

Florida  (12) 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Long  Island 

Louisiana  ........ 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  ...... 

Misso.ir 

27     .Montana 

88   |  Nebraska 

29    Nevada 

SO  -New  Hampshire.. 
31     New  Jersey  (.9).. 

New  Mexico 

*New  Yoik 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota  .... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

jTezas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    


32 
3;j 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
AC 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


Mammals. 


Deer. 


Jan.  1-Nov.  1  (a).., 
Nov.  2-Aug.  15..... 
Dec.  16-Oct.  1,  (a). 

Feb.  1-Sept.  1 

Sept.  1-Aug.  15(a). 

A  t  all  times 

To  June  1,  1917.... 


Elk.  Antelope, 
Moose,  Caribou. 


Dec.  11-Aug.  1  (a)31 
At  all  times 


Jan.  1-Sept.  1    

Feb.  81-Nor.  20 

Dec.  i-Oct.  1  (a).... 
Dec   1-Sept.  1  (12).. 

To  1928  (11) 

At  all  times  (9) 

At  all  times 

At  all  times. ... 

Mir.  1-Sept.  1.    ... 

At  all  times  ...... 

Dec.  16-Aug.  15  (a). 
Deo.  16-Oct.  1  (12).. 

Dec.  25-Nov.  10 

...     (32)    

Dec.  1-Ncv.  10(9).. 
Nov.30-Nov.  10  .... 
Mar.  1-Nov.  15  (a).. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1  (a).... 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1 

At  all  times 

Nov.  16-Oct.  15.    .. 
Dec.l6-Dec.  1(12).. 
Nov.  6-Nov.  1  (a)... 
Nov.  16-Oct.  1  (b)... 

Nov.  16-Oct.  1* 

Feb.  1-Oct.  1 

To  Nov.  10,  1916.... 


Dec.  1-Nov.  1  (a).. 
Nov.l-Aug.l  (a).. 
Nov.  26-Nov.   10  (b) 
At  all  times  (9)..    . 
Jan.  1-Sept.  1  (12). 
Dec.  1-Nov.  1    (a). 
To  Oct.  1,  1915(14) 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1  (a)... 
Oct.  16-Oct.  1  (b)... 
Dec.  2-Nov.  10  (9).. 
Dec.  1-Sept.  1  (12) 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1(a) 

Dec.  1-Oct.  15.  (a). 
Dec.  1-Nov.  11  (18). 
Nov.  1-Oct.  1 


At  all  times. 
At  all  times  . 


Squirrel. 


Mar.  1-Oct.  1. 


Jan.  1-Sept.  1  . . 


Dec.  1-Sept.  1  (1)... 


At  all  times  . 
At  all  times  . 


At  all  times  ...     . 
Dec.  1-Nov.  1  (2). 


At  all  times..   .    .   , 
Nov.30-Nov.  10(a). 


Nov-23-Oct.  8  ... 
Jan.  1-Nov.  15.... 
Feb.  1-Nov.  1  . . . . 
Fe>>.  '.'I  Nov.  20... 
Jan.  1-Aug.  1 

Nov.  16- July  2.... 

Oct.  1-July  1 

Jan.  1-Sept.  1  ... 
.Ian.  1-Sept.  1  ..  . 
Feb.  I -Nov.  16  188) 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1  . .. 
Feb.  16-Oct.  1  . . . 
Nov.  1  -Sept.  1. . .. 
Dec.  25-Nov.  10... 
Nov.  13-Oct.  12... 
To  Oct.  15,  1915... 


Dec.  1-Oct.  1  (3) 
At  all  times    .... 
At  all  times  .... 
At  all  times 


At  all  times  .... 

•• 

At  all  times    ... 

•• 

To  Nov.  I.  1916. 

At  all  times 

At  all  times 


At  all  times. 


At  all   times. 
At  all  times  . 


Dec.  1-July  1 .... . 
Dec.  iloct.'l 


Babbit. 


Feb.l-Julv  31 


Jan.  1-Oct.  8  (27). 
Jan.  1-Nov.  15.... 
Feb.  1-Nov.  1 


Jan.  10-Apr.  1... 


Sept   15-Nov.  15. 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1  .. . . 


April  1-Sept.  1  . 
Dec.  25-Nov.  10.. 
Mar.  1-Oct.  18     . 
Mar.  2-Sept.  1   . . 


Birds. 


Quail. 


To  Oct.  1, 1919(12)  Apr.  1-Oct.  1 


Dec.  16-Nov.  10... 

Nov.ieloct.'i. 
Local  laws 


Oct.  I'l-Sept.  15 


Nov.  1-Oct.  1.. 
Dec.  1-Oct.  15 
Jan.*l-Nov.  1. 
Local  laws... . 


Mar.  1-Junel(12) 


Dec.  1-Sept.  15... 
Local  laws 

Dec.  i-lsept.  1 

Feb.  1-Oct.  10(12) 


Dec.  16-Nov.  10. 
Feb.  i^OcV.  1.'." 


Dec.  5-Nov.  15. 


Jan.  1-Nov.  1... 
Jan.  1-Nov.  1... 


Mar.  1-Sept.  15 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1  (29).. 


Feb.  1-Sept.  10(12), 


Mar.  1-Nov.  1 

Feb.  2-^6c't'.  lV.!.' 

Mar.  1-Nov.   1 

Dec   1-Sept.l 

At  all  times 

Nov.  24-Oct.8 

Jan.  1-Nov.  15 

Mar.  15-Nov.  1 

Feb.  21-Nov.  SO  (12) 

Mar.  1-Nov.  20 

Dec.  1-Nov.  1 

Dec.  10-N'ov.  11 

Dee.  21-Nov.  10 

Dec.  15-Nov.  1 

At  all  times 

Ian.  1-Nov.  15 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1  (18)... 

Feb.  16-N'ov.  1 

At  all  times 

Dec.  25-Nov.  10 

Nov.  13-Oct.  18 

To  Nov.  1,  1917 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1 

Mar.  1-Nov.  1 

Jan.  1-Dec.    1 

At  all  times 

Nov.  16-Nov.  1 

Jan.  2-nct,  1 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1  (18).. 
Dec.  16-Nov.  10..    .. 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1 

To  Oct.  1,  1918 

Mar.  1-Nov.  1 

At  all  times 

To  Nov.  15,  1915.... 

Feb.l-N'ov.  1G 

Nov.  1-Oct.  1  (12)... 

Dec.  16-Nov.    1 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1 .     

Mar.  16-Nov.  15(12) 

At  all  times 

Dec  1-Feb.  1  (18).. 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1 

At  all   times  (12)... 

Dec.  1-Sept.  15 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1  (12).. 
Dec.  l-oct.  1  (18J... 

1>.  c.  1-Nov.  1   

To  Oct.  1,  1915 

To  Sept.  25.  1915..  .. 


1  Elk  only.  2  Cow  and  calf  moose,  all  year.  3  Moose,  caribou,  bison  or  buffalo,  all  the  year.  4  Prairie 
chicken,  closed  season  all  year.  5  Kail  excepted.  6  Female  protected  all  the  year.  7  Snipe  only.  8  Bail  Conn— dent, 
Dec.  1-Sept.  16.  9  Deer  raised  in  private  preserves  may  be  killed  at  any  time.  10  Certain  species.  11  Deer  raised  in  inoloa- 
ure  for  market  may  be  killed  <  >>t.  1-1  eb.  1.  12  Local  ex.  e'ptions.  14  Except  Fwitress  County,  Jan.  1-De.-.  1.  Is  Eic.pt  July. 
19  Sundays  and  Mondays  are  also  closed  seasons  for  ducks  and    other  waterfowl.      21    Kail,  coot,  mud  heu,  D  .   1. 

Except  June  15-Sept.  15.  27  U.tween  Nov.  24  and  Jan.  1,  hunting  with  dog  and  ferret  only.  28  Cock  phetsant  may  be 
kHl'd  Nov.  1-Feb.  1,  under  permit.  '.'9  Residents  of  the  State  may  kill  rabbits  on  their  own  land  at  ai.y  tune.  .'10  Orouse  to 
1830.  31  Season  varies  according  to  latitude.  32  1  "pen  season  for  few  daya  only  lite  in  November,  Prohibitory  laws 
against  hunting  doves  and  robins  exist  in  nearly  all  States.  Sale  of  game  during  close  season  is  prouibited  in  most  State-. 
License  fees  from  non-residents  required  in  some  Sta 

(a)  Female  deer  and  elk  and  deer  without  horns  protected  at  all  times,  (b)  Except  deer  without  horns.  Non-resident  not 
permitted  to  kill,  (d)  Game  animals  or  birds  may  lie  killed  at  any  tine  for  food  or  clothing  by  native  Indians  or  Esquimaux,  or 
by  miners  or  explorers  1m  ueed  of  food, but  game  so  killed  cannot  be  shipped  or  sold. 

•NEW  YoltK.  Dates  for  dear  hunting  apply  to  Adirondack  region  only;  rest  of  State  no  open  season.  Exceptious: 
Ulster,  Orange  and  Sullivan  Counties,  Nov.  16-Nov.  1.  Fawns  at  all  times.  Hunting  with  dogs,  traps  or  devices  t  any 
kind  prohibited. 

Wild  Hiuiw—  Catching,  killing,  or  the  possession  of  live  or  dead,  and  robbing  of  nests  prohibited  at  all  times— except 
English  apalTOW,  hawk,  crow,  owl,  and  blaoki.ird. 

Hunting  and  shooting  ou  Sunday  prohibited. 

Export  of  game  or  birds  taken  iu  the  State  is  prohibited. 


FISH  LAWS,  NEW  YORK  STATE,  OPEN  SEASON. 

Trout— April  i-1)  to  AiiLTnvt  :n.     Minimum  leogl  b,  six  Inches.    Nol  more  than  ten  pounds  of  trout 


may  be  taken  or  transported  by  one  person  iu  oue  day 
than  angling. 


'1  rout  must  not  bo  tukeu  by  any  other  method 


Several  /States,  1913. 


29> 


SEVERAL  STATES,   1915. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Open  season  may  be  found  by  reversing  dates.  The  difficulty  of  securing  absolute  accuracy  in  a 
table  of  this  kind  is  very  great,  and  abseuce  in  laws  of  many  States  of  express  legislation  as  to  inclu- 
sion or  exclusion  of  date  upon  which  seasons  open  and  close  makes  exactness  almost  an  impossibility. 

Compiled  and  corrected  to  October  20,  1914. 


Birds. 


Grouse  and  Prairie 
Chicken. 

Wild  Turkey. 

Pheasant. 

Woodcock. 

Duck,  Goose,  Brant. 

Plover,  Snipe,  Rail. 

Dec.  15-Nov.  15 

Apr.  1-Dec.  1  (.6).. 

Feb.  1-Oct.  15 
Jan.  16-Oct.  1 
Feb.  1-Oct.  31 

Jan.  1-Oct,  1 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1 

Feb.  16-Nov.  20 

Feb.  16-Nov.  20  (10) 

Jau.  16-Oct.  1 

Dec.  16-Sept.   2 

Dec.  16-Sept.   1    , 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Feb.  1-Sept.  15 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1  (10). 
Jan.  1-Oct.  1  (10;..  . 
Dec.  1-Sept.  7 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Jan    16-Oct.  1 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1  (12")... 
Jan.  16-Oct.  1  (12).. 

Dec.  1-Sept.  7 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1  (19). 

Jau.  16-Nov.  1  (12). 
Jan.  16-Oct.  1 

Feb.  16-Nov.  20 

Jan.  16-Oct.  1 

Feb.  1-Oct    15 

Jan.  1-Oct.   1 

Dec  16-Sept.  1 

Jan.  16-Oct.  1  (12).. 

Dec.  1-Sept.  7 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

leb   1-Nov.  1  (21).. 

Feb.  1-Oct.  15 

Dec    16-Sept.  1 
Feb.  1-Nov.  15(5).. 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1  (5).. 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1  (8).. 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1  (5).. 
Feb.  1-Nov.  20  (5).. 
Feb.  1-Dec.  1  (12).. 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1 
Pec.  16-Sept.  2(5). 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1 
Deo.  16-Sept.  1 

Dec.  1-Aug.  15 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1  (12). 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 
Dec.  16-Sept.  15.... 
Dec.  1-Aug.  15  (5).. 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Dec.  1-Sept.  16 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Nov.  2-Sept.  7 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1(19). 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1 
Dec.  16-Nov.  1(12). 

Oct.  10-Sept.  10 

Dec.  16-Oct.  1 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1 

Dec.  16-Oct.  1  (7)... 

Dec.  16-Sept.  1 

Dec.  16-Oct.  1  (12).. 
Dec.  16-Sept.  1  .... 

Dec.  16-Sept.   1 

1 
9 

3 

Dec.  1-Oct.  31 

4 

Oct.  ll-Aug.15 

R 

6 

Nov.  24-Oct.  8 

Nov.  24-Oct.  8 

At  all  times 

Dec.  26-Nov.  1 

Nov.24-Oct.  10 

J:in.  1-Nov.  15  .... 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1. . .... 

1 

Dec.  26-Nov.  1 

Feb.  21-Nov.  20.... 
Mar.  1-Nov.  20 

8 

At  all  times 

9 

10 

Dec.  1-Auo.  15  (4).. 

At  all  times  ........ 

To  July  1,  1923(28). 
At  all  times 

To  1918 

11 

1° 

Nov.  25-Nov.  11  (30) 
Dec.  21-Nov.  10(4). 
Dec.  1-Sept.  1 

Dec.  15-Nov.  1  .... 

To  July  1,  1920.... 

.fan.  1-Nov.  1 

Dec.  1-Oct.  15 

Jan.  1-Nov.  15.... 

Dec.  1-Oct.   1 

Dec.  25-Nov.  10.... 
Nov.  13-Oct.l2  .... 
Dec.  1-Oct.  1 

13 
14 
15 
lfi 

Jan.  1-Nov.  15  (12).. 

To  Dec.  1,  1915 

At  all  times 

Dec.  25-Nov.  10 

To  Nov.  1.1917 

Nov.  1-Oct.  1 

Dec.  16-Nov.  10 

At  all  times  (12) 

At  all  times 

To  Nov.  15,  1915 

Dec.  1-Oct.  15 

17 
IS 

Feb.  16-Nov.  1  (6). 

19 

Dec.  25-Nov.  10 

Nov.  13-Oct.i2  (4). 
At  all  times .. 

Dec.  25-Nov.  10  ... 
To  Sept.  1,  1915.... 

21 
22 

23 
4 

9S 

Nov.  1-Oct.  1 

25 

•7 

Dec.  16-Oct.  1 

At  all  times.     .... 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1 .     ... 
Dec.  1-Oct.  1  (12). 
Dec.  1-Oct.  10(12). 

28 
29 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1 

30 

Dec.  16-Nov.  10 

To  1919 

31 

Nov.  16-Sept.  1  (4). 

Jan.  16-Nov.  1.  ... 

?fi 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1 

Nov.  2-Oct   1 

Jau.  1-Nov.  1 

Dec!  l'-6ct.'l5" 

Dec.  1-Nov.  1 

Jan.  1-Nov.  1 

Oct.  10-Oct.  1 

Jau.  1-Nov.  1(12). 

Dec!  1-Oct.  i.V 

Dec.  1-Oct.  1 

jj«j 

34 

35 

S6 

Nov.  1-Oct.  1  (4).  .. 

To  May  8,  1915 

Mar.  15-Nov.  15.... 

37 
38 

39 
40 
■11 

Oct.  10-Sepl.  10 

Mar.  1-Nov.  1 

Mar.  1-Nov.  1 

To  1916 

if 

Mar.  {-Nov.  1  (12). 

43 
■II 

Oct.  lb-Oct.  6 

Feb.  I-Nov.  1  (12).. 
Dec.  1-Oct.  1  (12)... 

To  Oct.  1,  1915  

To  Sep;.  25,  1915  .   . 

IS 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1(12).. 
Dec.  1-Oct.  1  (12)... 

Nov.  16-Sept.l5  (12) 

16 

Feb.  1-Nov.  1  (12). 

47 

lc 

49 
5() 

51 

Lake  Trout  and  Whitefish.—  Lake  trout  not  less  than  \%  pounds  in  weight,  and  white- 
fish  not  less  than  twelve  inches  in  length,  may  be  taken  and  possessed  from  April  1  to  December  31, 
both  inclusive.  Otsego  whitefish,  commonly  called  Otsego  bass,  notlessthau  nine  inches  in  length, 
may  be  taken  and  possessed  from  January  1  to  October  31,  both  inclusive.  A  person  may  take  by 
angling  not  to  exceed  ten  lake  trout  in  one  day,  but  whenever  two  or  more  persons  are  angling  from 
tbesame  ooat  they  may  take  not  to  exceed  fifteen  in  one  day.  Whitefish  may  be  taken  in  any  num- 
ber or  quantity.  Lake  trout  and  whitefish  may  be  taken  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  in  any  number  or 
quantity  at  any  time  from  October  31  to  December 31,  and  when  so  taken  may  be  possessed. 

Black  Bass.— June  16  to  November  30,  inclusive.  Minimum  lenerth,  ten  inches.  Limit  per  day 
to  one  person,  fifteen;  to  a  boat,  two  or  more  persons,  twenty-five;  bass  must  not  be  taken  byany 
other  metnod  than  angling. 

Pickerel  and  Pike.—  May  1  ro  March  1,  inclusive.  Pike,  minimum  length,  ten  inches.  Pickerel, 
minimum  length  (St.  Lawrence  River),  twenty  inches. 

Pike  Perch.— Not  less  than  twelve  inches  in  length  may  be  taken  and  possessed  in  any  number 
or  quantity  irom  May  1  to  March  1,  both  inclusive. 

Frogs.— Bullfrogs,  green  frogs  and  spring  frogs,  may  betaken  in  any  manner,  possessed,  bought 
and  sold  irom  June  1  to  March  1,  both  inclusive.  They  shall  not  be  taken,  possessed,  bought  or  sold 
at  any  other  time. 

(Long  Island,  Open  Season.) 

Trout.— April  1  to  August  31,  inclusive. 

Rainbow  Trout.— April  16  to  September  30,  inclusive. 

Note.— The  State  Fish  and  Game  Laws  apply  where  not  in  conflict  with  the  Long  Island  provisions 
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THE  WORLD  ALMANAC  FOR  1915. 


The  astronomical  calculations  in  this  work   were  made  expressly  for  it  by  Dr.  J.  Morrison  and 
are  given  in  local  Mean  Time. 


Chronological  Eras. 

The  year  1915  corresponds  to  the  year  7423-24  of  the  Byzantine  era;  5675-76  of  the  Jewish  era, 
the  veaf  5676  commencing  at  sunset  September  8;  2668  since  the  foundation  of  Rome  accord- 
ing 'to  Varro;  26D1  of  the  Olympiads,  or  the  third  year  of  the  673d  Olympiad  commencing  Julv 
1;  2575  of  the  Japanese  era,  and  to  the  third- fourth  year  of  the  period  entitled  Taisei;  1333-34  of 
the  Mohammedan  era,  the  year  1334  begins  on  November  9,  1915.  The  140th  year  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  begins  on  July  4,  1915. 


Dominical  Letter C 

Epact 14 


Chronological  Cycles. 

Lunar  Cycle  (Golden  Number)16 
Solar  Cycle 20 


Roman  Indiction 13 

Julian  Period 6628 


Date  of  Beginning  of  Epochs,  Eras,  and  Periods. 


Name. 

Grecian  Mundane  Era 

Civil  Era  of  Constantinople.. 

Alexandrian  Era , 

Julian  Period 

Mundane  Era 

Jewish  Mundane  Era , 

Era  of  Abraham 

Era  of  the  Olympiads 

Roman  Era  (A.  U.  C. ) 

Metouic  Cycle 


Vernal  Equinox, 
Summer  Solstice, 
Autumnal  Equinox, 
Winter  Solstice, 


..B.  C. 


Began. 

55t»8,  Sent.   1 

5508,  Sept.  1 

6502,  Aug.  29 

471:5,  Jan.     1 

40(  )S,  Oct. 

37*11,  Oct. 

2015,  Oct. 

776,  July 

753,  Apr.  24 

432,  July  15 


Name.  Began. 

Grecian  or  Syro- Macedonian  Era..B.c.  312,  Sept.  1 

Era  of  Maccabees "  166,  Nov.  24 

Tyrian   Era "  125,  Oct.   19 

Sidonian  Era "  110,  Oct.     1 

Julian  Year "     45,  Jan.     1 

Spanish  Era "     38,  Jan.     1 

Augustan  Era "     27,  Feb.  14 

Vulgar  Christian  Era. a.  d.     1,  Jan.      1 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem "     69,  Sept.   1 


Mohammedan  Era. 


622,  July  16 


Spring  oeghis 

Summer  begins 

Autumn  begins 

Winter  begins 


The  Seasons. 

r>.       h.  >r. 

March            21    11  43 

June                22       7  22 

September    23    10  16 

December     22       5  8 


.   M.    [ 

.   M.     » 


Washington  Mean    Time. 


Morning  Stars. 


Mercury— January  1  to  January  4;  February 
21  to  May  1;  June  27  to  August  14;  October  22 
to  December  15. 

Vexi's- January  1  to  September  12. 

Mars— 

Jupiter— February  24  to  September  17. 

Satubn— June  28  to  December  31. 


Evening   Stars. 

Mercuby— January  4  to  February  21 ;  May  1  to 
June  27;  August  14  to  October  22-  December  15 
to  December  31. 

Vex  us— September  12  to  December  31. 

Mars— January  1  to  December  81. 

Jupiter— January  1  to  February  24;  Septem- 
ber 17  to  December  31. 

Satubn— January  1  to  June  28. 


January. 

1  Friday. 

'A  ii.  Sun. aft  Christmas 

6  Epiphany. 

10  i.  Sun.  aft.    Epiphany 
17  ii.     "      " 

24iii.    "      " 

31  Septuagesima  Sunday 

February. 

1  Monday. 

2  Purification. 

7  Sexagesima  Sunday. 
14  QninqniiL't'siina  Sun. 
17  Ash  Wednesday. 
21  i.  Sunduv  in  Lent. 
2Sii. 

March. 

1  Monday. 

7  iii.  Bundav  in  Lent 

11  Thurs.  (Ml-Careme). 
14  iv.  Sunday  in  Lent. 

21  v. 

26  Annunciation. 
28  Palm  Sunday. 


Church  Memoranda  for  1915. 

April.  Jul!/. 


1  Thursday. 

2  <  Hind  Friday. 

4  Easter  Sunday. 

11  i.  Sunday  alt.  Easter. 
lSii.        " 

■j:>  st.  George. 

25  iii.  Sunday  aft. Easter. 

May. 

1  Saturday. 

2  iv.  Sunday  aft  Easter 
!»  Itogatlon  Sunday. 

13  Ascension  Day. 
16  i.  Sun.  aft.  Ascension, 
•j:5  Pentecost— Whit  Sun. 
30  Trinitv  Sunday. 


June. 

1  Tuesday. 

0  i.  Sun.  after  Trinity. 
13  ii.   " 
•JO  iii.  "  «4 

j  i  -t.  John    Baptist  I. 
27  iv.  Sun.   aft.  Trinity. 


1  Thursdav. 

4  v.    Sun.    aft.  Trinitv. 
11  vi.       " 

ISvii.      '«        "        il 
25viii.    " 


August. 


1  ix.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 

8  Transfiguration. 

8  x.     Sun.  ait.  Trinity. 


15  XL      " 

22xil     ' ' 
29x111.  " 


September, 


1  Wednesday. 

5  rlT.Sun.ait  Trinity 

1 2  XT  

l'.'xvi.        

26xvlL 4 

29  Michaelmas. 


October. 

1  Friday. 

;i  xviii.  sun.  aft.  Trinitv. 

lOxix.         

17  \  x  Ki     ' k  *  * 

IS  st.  Lute  CEvancre!ist\ 

24  xxi.  Sun.  aft.  Trinity. 
31  xxii. 

November. 

1  Monday— All  saints. 
7  xxiii.  Sun. aft.  Trinitv. 
14  xxi  v. ' 

Jl   XXV.        M         " 

28  i.  Sunday  in  Advent. 

30  Bt  Andrew. 

Decemb'r. 

1  Wednesday. 

6  ii.  Sunday  in  Advent. 

L21U. 

19iv.     " 

25  Christmas. 

•261.  Sun.  aft.  Christmas. 
•27  st.  J. >lm  (Evangelist). 

31  Friday. 


Standard  Trne.  31 

CHURCH    FASTS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Days  of  fasting  are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the  Ember  Days,  the  Fridavs 
of  the  four  weoks  in  Advent,  and  certain  vigils  or  evenings  prior  to  the  greater  feasts,  while  all  Fri- 
days of  the  year  are  days  of  abstinence  from  flesh  meat.  In  the  American  Episcopal  Church  the 
days  of  fasting  or  abstinence  to  be  observed,  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  are  the 
forty  days  of  Lent,  the  Ember  Days,  the  three  Rogation  Days,  and  all  the  Friday's  of  the  year 
except  Christmas  Day.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  four  principal  fasts  are  those  in  Lent,  the  week 
succeeding  Whitsuntide,  the  fortnight  before  the  Assumption,  and  forty  days  before  Christmas. 

EMBER    AND    ROCATION    DAYS. 

Ember  and  Rogation  Days  are  certain  periods  of  the  year  devoted  to  prayer  and  fasting.  Ember 
Days  (twelve  annually)  about  the  beginning  of  the  four  seasons,  and  are  the  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  in  Spring;  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost  (Whit  Sunday), 
Rummer:  after  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Autumn;  and  after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia,  Winter. 
Ember  Weeks  are  the  weeks  in  which  the  Ember  Days  appear. 

Rogation  Days  occur  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark,  April  25,  and  on  the  three  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding Ascension  Day. 

DIVISIONS    OF    TIME. 

The  interval  between  two  consecutive  transits  of  a  fixed  star  over  any  meridian  or  the  interval 
during  which  the  earth  makes  one  absolute  revolution  on  its  axis  is  called  &  Sidereal  Dayt  and  is  invari- 
able, while  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  transits  of  the  Sun  over  any  meridian  is  called  an 
Apparent  Solar  Day,  and  its  length  varies  from  day  to  day  by  reason  of  the  variable  motion  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  and  the  inclination  of  this  orbit  to  the  equator  on  which  time  is  measured. 

A  Mean  Solar  Day  is  the  average  or  mean  of  all  the  apparent  solar  days  in  a  year.  Mean  Solar 
Time  is  that  shown  by  a  well-regulated  clock  or  watch,  while  Apparent  Solar  Time  is  that  shown  by  a 
well-constructed  sun-dial;  the  difference  between  the  two  at  anytime  is  the  Equation  of  Time,  and 
may  amount  to  16  minutes  and  21  seconds.  The  Astronomical  Day  begins  at  noon  and  the  Civil  Day 
at  the  preceding  midnight.  The  Sidereal  and  Mean  Solar  Days  are  both  invariable,  but  one  day  of  the 
latter  is  equal  to  1  day,  3  minutes,  and  56. 555  seconds  of  the  former. 

The  interval  during  which  the  earth  makes  one  absolute  revolution  round  the  Sun  is  called  a  Side- 
real Year,  and  consists  of  365  days.  6  hours,  9  minutes,  and  9. 6  seconds,  which  is  invariable. 

The  Tropical  Year  is  the  interval  between  two  consecutive  returns  of  the  Sun  to  the  Vernal 
Eqninox.     If  this  were  a  fixed  point,  the  Sidereal  and  Tropical  Years  would  be  identical ;  but  in  conse- 


fore,  consists  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  46  seconds.  The  Tropical  Year  is  not  of  uniform 
length;  it  is  now  slowly  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  .595  second  per  century,  but  this  variation  will  not 
always  continue. 

Julius  Csesar,  in  b.c.  45,  was  the  first  to  reform  the  calendar  by  ordering  that  every  year  whose 
date  number  is  exactly  divisible  by  4  contain  366  days,  and  all  other  years  365  days.  The  intercalary 
day  was  introduced  by  counting  the  sixth  day  before  the  Kalends  of  March  twice;  hence  the  name 
bissextile,  from  bis,  twice,  and  sex,  six.  He  also  changed  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  1st  of  March 
to  the  1st  of  January,  and  also  changed  the  name  of  the  fifth  month  (Quintilis)  to  July,  after  himself. 
The  average  length  of  the  Julian  year  is  therefore  365^  days,  which,  however,  is  too  long  by  11 
minutes  and  14  seconds,  and  this  would  accumulate  In  400  years  to  about  three  days.  The  Julian 
Calendar  continued  in  use  until  a.  d.  1582,  when  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  seasons  occurred  10 
days  later  than  in  b.  c.  45,  when  this  mode  of  reckoning  time  was  introduced. 

The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  Eqni- 
nox to  the  same  day  of  the  month.  It  consists  of  365  days,  but  every  year  exactly  divisible  by  4  and 
the  ceii tu rial  years  which  are  exactly  divisible  by  400  contain  366  days;  and  if  in  addition  to  this 
arbitrary  arrangement  the  centurial  years  exactly  divisible  by  4,000  contain  366  days,  the  error  in  the 
Gregorian  system  will  amount  to  only  one  day  In  about  200  centuries.  If.  however.  31  leap  years 
were  intercalated  in  128  years,  instead  of  32  as  at  present,  the  calendar  would  be  practically  exact 
and  the  error  would  not  amount  to  more  than  a  day  in  100.000  years.  The  length  of  the  mean 
Gregorian  Year  may  therefore  be  set  down  at  365  days.  5  hours.  49  minutes.  12  seconds.  The  Gregor- 
ian Calendar  was  introduced  into  England  and  her  colonies  in  1752.  at  which  time  the  Equinox  had 
retrograded  11  days  since  the  Council  of  Nice  in  a.  n.  325.  when  the  festival  of  Easter  was  established 
and  the  Equinoxoccurred  on  March  21:  hence  September  3.  1752.  was  called  September  14.  and 
at  the  same  time  the  commencement  of  the  legal  year  was  changed  from  March  25  to  January  1.  so 
that  the  year  1751  lost  the  months  of  January  and  February  and  the  first  24  days  of  March.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calendars  is  now  13  days.  Russia  and  the  Greek  Church 
still  employ  the  Julian  Calendar  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

STANDARD    TIME. 

(From  a  statement  prepared  by  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. ) 

The  United  States  adopted  standard  time  in  1883,  on  the  initiative  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  and  at  noon  of  November  is,  1883,  the  telegraphic  time  signals  sent  out  daily  from  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  were  changed  to  the  new  system,  according  to  which  the 
meridians  of  75°.  90°,  105°  and  120°  west  from  Greenwich  became  the  time  meridians  of  Eastern, 
Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  standard  time  respectively. 

Theoretically,  the  divisions  should  be  half  way  between  the  above  meridians,  but  for  general  con- 
venience the  railroads  change  their  time  at  the  ends  of  railroad  divisions,  so  that  Eastern  standard 
time  is  used  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  an  irregular  line  through  Buffalo.  Salamanca,  Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, W.  Va. :  Hollowav,  Ohio;  Huntington,  W.Va. ;  Bristol,  Tenn. ;  Norton,  Va. ;  Asheville,  N.  C. ; 
Atlanta,  Augusta,  Ga. :  Columbia.  S.  C.  ;  Central  Junction,  (-ia.  Some  of  these  cities  use  Eastern  and 
some  Central  time,  while  the  railroads  use  one  time  in  one  direction  and  the  other  time  In  the  other 
direction. 

The  same  applies  to  the  cities  on  the  dividing  lines  between  the  Central  and  Mountain  divisions, 
the  line  running  through  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas  to  El  Paso;also  to  the  cities  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  division, 
the  line  running  through  Montana.  Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

For  Time  Difference  table  see  page  33. 

Almost  all  countries  throughout  the  world  use  standard  time  based  on  the  meridians  15°  apart 
from  Greenwich,  while  some  use  standard  time  based  on  the  longitude  of  their  national  observatories. 
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LECAL  HOLIDAYS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  STATES. 


Janttary  1.  New  Ykar's  Day:  In  all  States 
(including  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico  and 
Alaska), except  A  rkansasand  Massachusetts.  (In 
Maine  a  bank  holiday  only  legally.  ) 

JANCAIIVS.      A  SSI  VKRSARY    OF    THE    BATTLK 

of  New  ORLEANS  :  in  Louisiana. 

January  J9.  LEE'a  Birthday:  In  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 

February.  Mardi-gras:  Iu  the  parish  of 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

February  12.  Georgia  Day:  In  Georgia. 

February  12.  Lincoln's  Birthday:  in  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Indiana.  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

February  22.  Washington's  Birthday: 
In  all  the  states,  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico 
and  Alaska. 

February Mardi-Gras  Day,  Shrove 

Tuesday:  In  Alabama; and  Florida  (in  counties 
bavins;  a  carnival). 

March.  First  Wednesday  prior  to  Spring  elec- 
tion at  which  Circuit  Judges  are  elected  and  in 
counties  and  cities  where  offices  are  filled  at 
Spring  eleci  ion  in  Michigan. 

March  (Third  Tuesday).  Primary  Election 
Day:  (every Presidential  year)  in  North  Dakota. 

March  2.  Anniversary  of  Texan  Inde- 
pendence :  Tn  Texas. 

March  4.  Inauguration  Day:  In  District  of 
Columbia  in  years  when  a  President  of  the  U.  S.  is 
inaugurated. 

March  22.  Emancipation  Day:  In  Porto  Rico. 

April  (First  Monday  in  1916  and  every  four 
years  thereafter).  Presidential  Primary:  In 
Michigan. 

April 2,  1915.  GOOD  Friday:  In  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  Delaware, Florida,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  New  Jersey  Pennsylvania, 
Porto  Rico,  Tennessee. 

April  12.  Halifax  Independence  Resolu- 
tions: In  North  Carolina. 

April  13.  Thomas  Jefferson's  Birthday: 
In  Alabama. 

April  19.  Patriots'  Day:  xn  Maine  and 
Massachusetts. 

April  21.  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
San  Jacinto  :  In  Texas. 

April  26.  Confederate  Memorial  Da y  :  In 
Alabama.  Florida,  (Georgia  and  .Mississippi. 

May  10.  Confederate  Memorial  Day*  In 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

May  (Second  Friday).  Confederate  Day: 
In  Tennessee. 

May  JO.  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
fkndknik:   In. North  Carolina. 

May  30.  Decoration  Day  ;  In  all  the  states 
(and  District  of  ( lolumbla,  Porto  Kieoand  Alaska), 
except  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,   South  Carolina,  unci 

■is. 

June  3.  Jefferson  Davis's  Birthday:  In 
Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  .Mississippi,  Texas. 
Arkansas  and  South  Carolina.  In  Louisiana, 
known  as  "Confederate  Memorial  Day."  In 
Virginia,  in  public  schools. 

.Irs  i .  11.  K  \  m  ki  i  a  m  i  ha  Day:    In  Ter.  Hawaii. 

.Ii'nk.1").     Pioneer  Day:  in  Idaho. 

JUNE  (Last  Wednesday).  Primary  Election- 
Day:  In  North  Dakota. 

JOLY4.  [NDKPKN  hence  Day:  Tn  all  the  states, 
and  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico  and  A  laska. 

July  LO.  Admission  Day:    [n  Wyoming, 

July 34,    Pioneers'  Day:  [nCtah. 

JULY  26.  Landiwq  of  American  Troops: 
Porto  Rico. 

.ii  i. y  (Fourth  Saturday).  Primary  Election 
Day  :  In  Texas. 

August.  Primary  ELECTION  Day:  In  Mis- 
souri    In  Michigan  (last  Tuesday  in  August  ptB- 

-Ceding every  general  November  election). 

Arors  i  i    Colorado  Day:  In  *  olorado. 

August  16.  Bennington  Battle  Day  :  In 
Vermont. 


September 6,  1915.  Labor  Day:  In  all  the 
States  (and  District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska).  In 
Louisiana,  observed  in  Orleans  Parish. 

September.  Primary  Election  Day:  In 
Nevada  and  Wisconsin,  First  Tuesday. 

September  ("Third  Saturday).  Regatta  Day: 
In  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Septembers  Admission  Day:  In  California. 

Septf.mber  12.  "Old  Defenders'  Day": 
In  Baltimore,  Md. 

October  12.  Columbus  Day:  In  Alabama, 
Arkansas.  California,  Colorado,  Connectiout,  Del- 
aware, Idaho,  Illinois, Indiana, Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,    Vermont,  Washington,    West  Virginia. 

OctoberIS.     Alaska  Day.    In  Alaska. 

October31.     Admission  Day:    In  Nevada. 

NovemkkrI.  All  Saints'  DAY:  In  Louisiana. 

November  (first  Friday).  Pioneer  Day  :  In 
Montana,  observed  in  public  schools. 

November  2.  General  Election  Day:  In 
Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  (from  12  m.  to 
5.30  p.  m.  only), Oklahoma,  Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  (biennially  in  even  years)  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia.  Washington,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming,  in  the  years  when  elections  are  held 
therein.  In  1915  in  States  holding  such  elec- 
tions the  date  is  November  2. 

November  25,  1915.  Thanksgiving  Day 
(usually  the  last  Thursday  in  November):  Is 
observed  in  all  the  States,  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Porto  Rico  and  Alaska,  though  iu  some 
States  it  is  not  a  statutory  holiday. 

December  25.  Christmas  Day:  Tn  all  the 
States  and  District  of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico  and 
Alaska. 

Sundays  and  Fast  Days  are  legal  holidays  in  all 
the  States  which  designate  them  as  such. 

There  are  no  statutory  holidays  in  Mississippi, 
but  by  common  consent  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Thanksgivingand  Christinas  are  ol>served.  In  New 
Mexico,  Washington's  Birthday. Decoration  Day, 
Labor  Day,  Flag  Day  (June  14)  and  Arbor  Day 
are  holidays  when  so  designated  by  the  Governor. 
In  South  Carolina,  Thursday  of  Fair  Week  is  a 
legal  holiday. 

a  rborDay  isalegal  holiday  in  many  states,  al- 
though in  some  it  is  observed  asulesiguated  by  the 
Govern  or. 

Every  Saturday  after  12  o'clock  noon  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  California  in  public  offices;  Illinois  (in 
cities  of  200,000 or  more  inhabitants).  Maryland, 
.Michigan,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  the  District  of 
Columbia  (for  banking  purposes),  and  In  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  Charleston,  B.  £:  In  Louisiana 
in  all  cities  exceeding  10,000  inhabitants;  In 
.Missouri  in  cities  ol'.100,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants; in  Tennessee,  lor  State  and  County  officers, 
and  in  Colorado  during  June,  July  and  August; 
in  Indiana,  lirst  Saturday  In  June  to  last  Saturday 
in  October,  inclusive,  for  all  public  offices  in  ronn- 

ties  having  a  connty-seat  of  100.000  population  or 
more;  in  New  Hampshire  in  State  offices. 

There  is  no  national  holiday,  not  even  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Congress  has  at  various  times 
appointed  special  holidays.  In  the  second  session 
ol  the  Fifty-third  Congress  it  passed  an  act  mak- 
ing  Labor  Day  a  public  holiday  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  it   has  recognized  the  existence  of 

certain  days  as  holidays  lorconmiereial  purposes, 
but,  with  the  exception  named,  there  is  no 
general  statute  on  the  subject.  The  proclamation 
of  the  President  designating  a  day  of  Thanksgiv- 
Ing  only  makes  it  a  legal  holiday  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Territory 
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TIME    DIFFERENCE. 

Twelve  o'clock  Noon  Standard  (Eastern!-)  Time  in  the  United  States  as  Compared  with 

the  Clocks  in  the  Following  Cities: 


8.00  p.m. 
5.20  p.m. 
6.35  p.m. 
5.54   P.M. 
9.51   P.M. 
5.33  P.M. 
6.56  P.M. 
5.50   P.M. 

4.34    p.m. 
5.10    P.M. 
5.00    P.M. 
12.37    A.M.* 
6.29    A.M. 
4.48    P.M. 
5.00    P.M. 
4.45    P.M. 

Parl<? 

1.04    A.M.* 

2.40  a.m.* 

5.09  P.M. 

Hongkong 

5.50  P.M. 

St.Pefb*g(  Petrograd) 
/lenna 

6.12   P.M. 

7.01   P.M. 

Constantinople 

London 

6.06   P.M. 

Madrid 

Yokohama 

2.19    A.M.* 

/ 


*  At  places  marked  *  tne  time  noted  Is  In  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 

t  "Eastern"  time  Includes:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  etc. 

"Central,"  which  Is  one  hour  slower  than  Eastern  time,  Includes:  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  Milwaukee.  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  New  Orleans, 
Memphis,  Savannah.  Pensacola,  Winnipeg,  etc. 

"Mountain,"  which  Is  two  hours  slower  than  Eastern  time,  includes:  Denver,  Leadvllle, 
Colorado  Sorlngs,  Helena,  Reglna  (N.  W.  T.),  etc. 

'Pacific,"  which  is  three  hours  slower  than  Eastern  time,  Includes:  San  Francisco,  Portland 
(Oregon),  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  etc. 

OLD    ENGLISH    HOLIDAYS. 

These  holidays,  with  their  names,  had  their  origin  in  mediaeval  England  when  the  State  religion 
was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  they  are  still  observed  generally  or  in  some  parts  of  Britain. 


January  6.  Twelfth  Day,  or  Twelfth-tide,  sometimes 
called  Old  Christmas  Uky,  the  same  as  Epiphany.  The  previous 
evening  is  Twelfth  Night,  with  which  many  social  rites  have  long 
been  connected. 

February  2.  Candlbmas:  Festival  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgi».  Consecration  of  the  lighted  candles  to  be  used  in  the 
church  during  the  year. 

February  14.    Old  Candlemas:    St.  Valentine's  Day. 

March  25.  Lady  Day  :  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin.  April 
6  is  old  Lady  Day. 

Junk  24.  Mi  dsummkr  Day  :  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  John  the 
Baptist.    July  7  is  eld  Midsummer  Day. 

July  15.  St.  Swithin's  Day.  There  was  an  old  superstition 
that  if  rain  fell  on  this  day  it  would  continue  forty  days. 

August  1.  Lammas  Day  :  Originally  in  England  the  festival 
of  the  wheat  harvest.  In  the  Church  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's 
miraculous  deliverance  from  prison.  Old  Lammas  Day  is 
August  13. 


Skkte.mbhk  29.  Michaelmas:  Feast  of  St.  Micnael,  the 
Archangel.     Old  Michaelmas  is  October  11. 

November  1.  All-hallowmas:  All-hallows,  or  All  Saints' 
Day.  The  previous  evening  is  All-hallow-e'en,  observed  by  home 
gatherings  and  old-time  festive  rites. 

November  2.  All  Souls'  Day  •  Day  of  prayer  for  the  souls 
of  the  dead. 

November  11.  Martinmas  :  Feast  of  St.  Martin.  OldMartin- 
mas  is  November  23. 

December  28.     Childermas  :    Holy  Innocents'  Day. 

Lady  Day,  Midsummer  Day,  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas  are 
quarter  (rent)  days  in  England,  and  Whitsunday,  Martinmas, 
Candlemas,  and  Lammas  Day  in  Scotland. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednesday,  and  Maundy 
Thursday,  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  are  observed  by  the 
Church.  Mothering  Sunday  is  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  in  which  the 
old  rural  custom  obtains  of  visiting  one's  parents  and  making  them 
presents. 


EARTHQUAKE  AREAS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

From  Major  de  Montessus  de  Balore's  catalogue  of  130,000  shocks,  indicating  with  some 
scientific  accuracy  how  the  symptoms  of  seismic  activity  are  manifested  over  the  earth's  surface. 
The  period  of  observation  includes  generally  the  last  fifty  years;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  alouger  time  would  materially  affect  the  proportionate  numbers. 


Area. 


Scandinavia 

British  Isles 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Holland  and  North  Ger- 
many  

Sicily 


Earth- 
quakes 


646 
1,139 
2,793 
2,656 
3,895 
27,672 

2,326 
4,331 


Area. 


Greece 

Russia 

Asia  Minor 

India 

Japan 

Africa 

Atlantic  Islands 

United     States,    Pacific 
coast 


Earth- 
quakes. 


10,306 

258 

4,451 

813 

27,562 

179 

1,704 

4,467 


Area. 


United    States,  Atlantic 

coast 

Mexico 

Central  America 

West  Indies 

South  America 

Java 

Australia  and  Tasmania. 
New  Zealand 


Earth- 
quakes. 


937 
5,586 
2,739 
2,561 
8,081 
2,155 
83 
1,925 


The  most  shaken  countries  of  the  world  are  Italy,  Japan,  Greece,  South  America  (the  Pacific 
coast),  Java,  Sicily,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  lands  most  free  from  these  convulsions  are  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, Russia,  Siberia,  Scandinavia,  and  Canada.  As  a  rule,  where  earthquakes  are  most  frequent 
they  are  most  severe.  But  to  this  general  statement  there  are  exceptions— Indian  shocks,  though 
less  numerous,  being  often  very  disastrous.  Loss  of  life  in  many  cases  depends,  however,  on  density 
of  population  rather  than  on  the  intensity  of  the  earth  movement.  Numerically,  also,  France  has 
registered  more  seismic  tremors  than  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  France  in  historic  times  has  experienced 
uo  earthquake  disaster  approaching  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  one  calamity  at  Lisbon. 

THE    MAGNETIC    POLES. 

The  geographical  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  extremities  of  the  imaginary  line  passing 
through  its  centre  of  gravity  and  about  which  it  revolves,  and  are  therefore  symmetrically 
located   with  regard   to  the   equator. 

The  magnetic  poles,  however,  are  not  coincident  with  the  geographical  poles,  nor  are 
they  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  Prior  to  the  recent  attempt  of  Amundsen  to 
determine  the  north  magnetic  pole,  the  only  other  was  by  Capt.  James  Ross  in  June.  lbdl. 
who  found  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  be  89°  59'  .5,  in  latitude  70°  o  .2  N.  and 
longitude  9  6°  45'  .S  "W.,  which  is  in  King  William  Land.  Canada.  The  result  of 
Amundsen's   observations  has  not  yet  been  published  by   the  Norwegian   authorities. 

The  position  of  the  south  magnetic  pole  has  been  located  in  latitude  t2  26  b.  and 
longitude  154°  E..  by  Prof.  Edward  David  and  Mr.  Douglas  Marson.  members  of  Lieut. 
Shackleton's  expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  which  left  New  Zealand  on  January  1.   190S. 

By  reason  of  the  annual  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  it  is  believed  that  the 
magnetic  poles  are  not  stationary,  but  have  a  slow  motion  around  the  geographical  poles. 
The  subject  is  shrouded  in  mystery  and  constitutes  one  of  the  many  as  yet  unsolved 
problems  in  terrestrial  physics. 
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B.  C. 

1183 
1032 
873 
,776 
753 
588 
536 
509 
480 

55 
4 

A.  D. 

29 

70 

313 

410 

827 

1066 

1036 

1172 

1215 

1265 

1415 
1431 
1453 
1455 
14i2 
1471 
1492 
1517 
1519 
1535 
1539 
1558 
15fi5 
1565 
1572 
158S 
1603 
1605 
1607 
1609 
1616 
1618 
1620 
1623 
1634 
1636 

1640 

1649 
1653 
1660 
1664 

1664 
1666 
1679 

1632 
1635 
16*3 
1690 
1690 

1704 
1713 


Fall  of  Troy. 

Era  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Carthage  founded. 
Olympic  Era  began. 
Foundation  of  Home. 
Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebnchadnezzar. 
Restoration  of  the  Jews  under  Cyrus. 
Expulsion  of  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
Xerxes    defeated    Greeks    at    Ther- 
mopylae. 
Caesar  conquered  Britain. 
Birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Crucifixion. 

Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus. 

Constantine converted  toChrist  iani  t  y 

The  Romans  abandoned  Britain. 

Egbert,  first  king  of  England,  Oct.14. 

Battle  of  Hastings,  Norman  Conquest 

The  Crusades  began. 

Ireland  was  conquered  by  Henry  II. 

King  John  grauted  Magna  Charta, 
June  15. 

First  Representative  Parliament  in 
England. 

Battle  of  Agincourt,  Oct.  25. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt,  .May  30. 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks. 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  began. 

The  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Mentz. 

Caxton  set  up  his  printing  press. 

Columbus  discovered  America,  <  )ct.l2 

The  Reformation  began  in  Germany. 

Cortez  began  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

The  first  English  Bible  printed. 

Monasteries  were  closed  in  England. 

Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  .Vov.11 

Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  begau. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  settled. 

The  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  Aug.24 

The  Spauish  Armada  defeated,  July. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot  in  England. 

Jamestown,  Va.,  was  settled. 

Hudson  River  first  explored. 

Shakespeare  died,  April  23. 

Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany  began. 

Pilgrims  by  the  Mayflower  landed. 

Manhattan  Island  settled. 

Maryland  settled  by  Roman  Catholics 

Rhode     Island    settled     by      Roger 
Williams. 

Cromwell's  Long  Parliament  assem 
bled. 

Charles  1.  was  beheaded,  Jan.  30. 

Cromwell  became   Lord   Protector. 

Restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

New  York  conquered  from  the  Dutch 

The  great  plague  of  London. 

The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept;2. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  in   Eng- 
land. 

Pennsylvania  settled  by  Wm.  Penn. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

James  II.  abdicated,  Dec.  11. 

Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1. 

First     newspaper    in    America;    at 
Boston. 

(iibraltar  was  taken  by  the  English 

Peace  of  Utrecht,  April  11. 


A..   D 

ni4 

1715 

1790 
1745 
1756 
1757 
1759 
1765 
1773 
1773 

1775 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1779 
1781 

1788 
1739 
1789 
1793 
1793 
1796 
1798 
1799 
1801 

1803 
1804 
1805 
1807 
1812 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1814 
1815 
1815 
1819 
1823 
1828 
1830 

1835 
1835 
1837 
1845 
1846 
1846 
184* 
1846 
1848 

1848 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1859 
1360 
1861 
1863 


MEMORABLE    DATES. 

Accession  of  House  of  Hanover, Ang.l 
First  Jacobite     Rebellion    in    Great 

Britain;  lite  second  in  1745, 
South  Sea  Bubble. 
Battle  of  Fontenoy,  April  30. 
Black  Hole  Suffocation  in  Calcutta. 
Clive  won  Battle  of  Plassey  in  India  . 
Canada  was  taken  from  the  French. 
Stamp  Act  enacted. 
Steam  engine  perfected  by  Watt. 
Tea    destroyed    in    Boston     Harbor, 

Dec.  16. 
Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19. 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4. 
Burgoyue's  surrender,  Oct.  17. 
Capt.  Cook  was  killed,  Feb.  14. 
Cornwallis's  surrender  at  Yorktown, 

Oct.  19. 
First  settlement  in  Australia,  Jan.  26 


A.  D. 

1863 
1865 


Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1-3. 

Lee      surrendered     at    Appomattox,. 
April  9. 
1865    Pres.  Lincoln  assassinated,  April  14. 
1867    Maximilian  of  Mexico  executed. 
1867    The  Dominion  of  Canada  established: 

1869  Financial    'Black  Friday"  in  N.  Y._ 
Sept   24. 

18'0   Franco- German  War  began,  July  19.. 

1870  French  capitulated  at  Sedan,  Sept.  1.. 

1870  Home  became  the  capital  of  Italy. 

1871  The  German  Empire  re-established. 
1871    The  Irish   Church  was  disestablished.. 

1871  The  great  fire  in  Chicago,  Oct.  8-11. 

1872  The  great  fire  in  Boston  Nov.  9. 
1876    Prof.  Bell  perfected  tl  e  telephone. 
1876    Centennial  Exposit'n  at  Philadelphia 

1881  President.  Garfield  shot,  July  2. 

1882  Tuiierculosis      germ    discovered    bv 
Dr.  Ko.  h. 

The  French  Revolution  began  July  14,1886    Charleston,  B.C.,  Failhquake.Aug.31. 


Washington  first  inaug'ted  Pr  esident 

Cotton-gin  invented  by  Whitney. 

Louis  XVI.  of  France  executed, lan.21 

Vaccination  discovered  by  Jenuer. 

The  Irish  Rebellion. 

Bonaparte     declared    First      Consul. 

Union  of  Great  Britain  and   Ireland, 
Jan.  1. 

Louisiana  purchased  from  the  French 

Bonaparte  became  Emperor  of  France 

Battle  of  Trafalgar;  death  of  Nelson. 

Fulton's  first  steamboat  voyage. 

Second  war  with  Great  Britain. 

The  French  expedition    to  Moscow. 

Perry's  victory  on  Lake    Erie,  Sept. 10. 

The  printing  machine  invented. 

Scott's"  Waverley  "  published 

Battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan  8. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  13. 

First  steamship  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Monroe  Doctrine   declared,  Dec.  2. 

First  passenger    railroad  in  U.  S. 

Revolution  in    France,  Orleanist  suc- 
cession. 

Morse  invented  th-?  telegraph. 

Seminole  War  in  Florida  began. 

Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  June    20 

Texas  annexed. 

Sewing  machine  completed   by  Howe. 

The  Irish  Potato  Famine. 

British  Corn  laws  repealed,    June  26. 

War  with  Mexico  began. 

Frencn    Revolution.     Republic      suc- 
ceeded. 

Gold  discovered  in  California,  Sept. 

Gold  discovered  in  Australia,  Feb.  12 

First  InternationalExhibit'n, London. 

Louis  Napoleon   became  Emperor, 

Crimean  War  began. 

Japan  opeuel  by  Commodore    Perry. 

The  Great  Mutiny  in  India. 

The  Dred  Scott  decision. 

First  Atlantic  cable  message,  Aug.    4, 

John  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia. 

South  Carolina  seceded,  Dec.  20. 

Emancipation   of  the  Russian   serfs. 

Lincoln's     Emancipation      Proclama- 
tion, Jan.  1. 


1888 


Great    Blizzard    in    Eastern    part   of 
U.S.,  Maich  11-14. 
1889     Brazil  became  a  Republic. 
1889    Johnstown.  Pa.,  flood,  Mav  31. 

1893  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 

1894  Chinese-Japanese  War  began. 

1895  Cuban  Re  volution  begau   Feb.  90. 

1896  "  Greater      New    York  "   bill    signed 
May    11. 

1897  The  Turkish-Greek  War. 

1898  The  Spanish-American  War. 

1899  Universal  l'eace  Conference. 

1899  The  South  African  War  began. 

1900  Boxer  Ins  in  rection  in  China. 
1900  Hoboken    decks'  fire,  June  30. 

1900  The  Galv  eston  tornado,  Sept.  8. 

1901  Death  of    Queen  Victoria. 
19<>1    Assassination  of  PresidentMcKicley 

1905  Martinique  destroyed  by  <ol<  aro 

1903  Republic  of    Panama  established. 

1904  The(ireat  Fire  in  Baltimore,  Feb.  7. 
19o4   The  Rnsso  -Japanese  War  began. 
1S04   Steamboat    General    Slocum   burned,, 

June  15. 

1906  San  Francisco     earthquake  and   con- 
fligrat  on,    April  18-19. 

Amer can    Battleship  fleet  nearly  cir- 

cumua  rfgsted  ihe  Globe. 
Great    Earthquake  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  North    Pole   discovered,  April  6. 

Republic  of  Portugal  istablishid. 

The  Itaiian-Turkish  War  began. 

The  South  Pole  discovered,  Dec.  14. 
China  proclaimed  a  Republic. 
Steamship  Titanic  wrecked,  .April  14. 
Balkan    War  began. 


1908 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1912 

1912 

1913   Ohio  and   Indiana  floods,  March  25-27. 

1913    Rebellion   in  Me.\ico. 

1913  Parcel  P  ost  System  in  U.  S.,  Jan.  I. 

1914  General    European  war. 

1914  Panama    Canal  nfvni  d  Ang.  15. 

1914  City    of  Mexico  invested  by  the  Con- 

stl  tutlonalists. 
1914   Cape  C<d  Canal  opened. 
1914  S.S.  Empress  <f  Ireland  sunk,Mav29. 
1914    Great  tire  in  Salem,  June  25. 
1914  Japan  de«'d  war  on  Germany, Aug. 93. 
1914  Austria  dee'd  war  on  Japan,  Aug.25. 


THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTIONARY    ERA. 


I*  September,  1793,  the  convention  decreed  that  the  common  era  should  be  abolished  in  all  civil  affairs,  and  that  the  new 
French  era  should  begin  on  September  22,  1792,  the  day  of  the  true  autumnal  equinox,  and  that  each  succeeding  year  should 
begin  at  the  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  true  autumnal  equinox  falls.  The  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each.  In  ordinary  years  there  were  five  extra  days,  from  the  17th  to  the  21st  of  our  September,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  fourth  year  was  a  sixth  complimentary  day.  This  reckoning  was  first  used  on  November  22,  1793,  and  was  continued 
until  December  31,  1805,  when  It  was  discontinued,  and  the  Gregorian  calendar,  used  throughout  the  rest  of  Kurope,  was  re- 
sumed.   The  following  were  the  dates  for  the  year  1304,  the  last  complete  year  of  this  style  of  reckoning  : 


Vendemiaire  (Vintage),  September  23  toOctober  22. 


Brumaire 

l'rimaire 

Nivose 

Pluvlose 

Ventose 


(Foggy), 

(Sleety), 
(Snowy), 
(Rainvt, 
(Windy), 


October  23  to  November  22. 
November  22  to  December  21. 
December  22  to  January  21. 
January  21  to  February  20. 
February  20  to  March  19. 


Germinal  (Budding),  March  22  to  April  21. 

Floresl  (Flowers),    April  21   to  Mav  20. 

Prairial  (Pasture),     Mav  21  to  June  20. 

Messldor  (Harvest),   June  20  to  July  19. 

Thermidor  (  Hot"),  July  20  to  August  19. 

Fructldor  (Fruit),        August  19  to  September  18. 


The  months  were  divided  into  three  decades  of  ten  days  each,  but  to  make  up  the  365  five  were  added  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember: Primldi,  dedicated  to  Virtue;  Duodi,  to  Genius;  Tridi,  to  Labor;  Quartidi,  to  Opinion,  and  Quintidi,  to  Rewards. 
To  Leap  Year,  called  Olympic,  a  sixth  day,  September  22  or  23,  Sextidi,  "  the  day  of  the  Revolution."  was  added. 

To  each  tenth  d  <y,  thirt  v-slx  in  all,  were  assigned  thirty-six  "  Fetes  Decadaires,"  decreed  by  the  National  Convention  on 
the  eighteenth  Prairial,  In  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  Nature,  the  Human  Race,  the  Frencn  People,  Benefactors  of  Hu- 
manity, Martyrs  for  Liberty,  Liberty  ami  Equality,  the  Republic,  Liberty  of  the  World,  Love  of  Country,  Hatred  of  Tyrants 
and  Traitors,  Truth,  Justice,  Modesty,  Glory  and  Immortality,  Friendship,  Frugality,  Courage,  Good  Faith,  Heroism,  Disin- 
terestedness, Stoicism,  Love,  Conjugal  Fidelity,  Paternal  Love,  Maternal  Tenderness,  Filial  Piety,  Infancy,  Childhood,  Man- 
hood, Old  Age,  Sickness,  Agriculture,  Industry,  Our  AncesUrs,  Our  Posterity,  Goodness. 


A  nni  versar  les. 
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CALENDARS    FOR    1915    AND    1916. 


1915 


1916 


ran. 


reb. 


Vlar. 


Vprll. 


May. 


June. 


3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

'7 
14 
21 
28 

'7 
14 
21 

28 


7 
14 

21 

2S 


2 

9 
16 
23 
30 

6 
13 
20 
27 


H   fa 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


1 

7  8 
1415 
2122 


29  30 


2324 


28.29  30 


1011 

1718 

241-25 


6 

12|13 
20 

27 


Nov. 


Dec. 


5 
12 
19 
26 

3 
10 
17 

24 
31 

7 
14 
21 

2S 


6 
13 
:0 
27 

4 
11 

IS 
25 


3 
10 
17 
24 
31 


7 
14 

21 

28 

5 

12 
19 
26 


1 

S 
15 
22 
29 

'6 

13 
20 

27 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

"7 
14 
21 

28 


CO 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 


7 
14 
21 

28 


3 
10 
17 

24 

'i 

s 

15 
22 
29 


4 
11 
18 
25 

*2 

9 
16 
23 
30 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


April. 


1920121 
26272829301 


910 

1617 

22!2324 


4 
11 

18 
25 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

6 
13 

20 

27 


3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

7 
14 
21 

28 


4    5 
11  12 

18  19 
2526 


6 
13 

20 


6 
13 
20 

27 


1 

S 

15 

22 

29 


7 
14 
21 


2728 


2 

9 

16 

23 


1 

S 
15 
22 
29 


7 
14 
21 
28 


3 
10 
17 
24 


May. 


June. 


2 

9 

18 

23 

30 


3 
10 
17 
24 


7 
14 
21 

2S 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


4 
11 
IS 
25 


2 

9 
16 
23 
30 


19  20 


25126127 


5 
12 
19 
26 


3 

10 
17 
24 
31 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


1 

S 

15 

22 

29 


4 
11 

IS 
25 


3 
1C 
17 
24 
31 


5 

12 
19 
26 


6 
13 

20 

27 


4 
11 
IS 
25 


1 

S 
15 


July. 


Aug. 


7 
14 
21 

2S 


4 
11 
IS 
25 

i 

s 

15 

22 
29 


3 
10 

17 
24 
30131 


5 
12 
IS 

26 


2 

9 

16 


2223 
29J30 


3 
10 
17 
24 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


4 
11 

IS 
25 


1 
8 

14115 
2122 


6 
13 

20 

27 


2S 


29 


4 
11 
IS 
25 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


5 

12 
19 
26 


3 
10 
17 
24 
31 


5 
12 
19 
26 


2 

9 

16 

23 
30 


1 

8 

15 


7 
14 
2122 
2829 


17  181 


25 


6 
13 

20 
27 


7 
14 
21 
28 


4 
11 
IS 
25 


7 

14 
21 

2S 


5 

12 
19 
26 


1    2 

8  9 
15  16 
22123 
2930 


5 
12 
19 

26 


2 

9 
16 
23 
30 


7 
14 
21 

2S 


3 
10 
17 
24 

'i 

s 

15 
22 
29 


7 
14 
21 

28 


4 
11 
18 
25 

*2 

9 
16 
23 
30 


ANNIVERSARIES. 

DATES  OF  HISTORICAL  EVENTS  CUSTOMARILY  OR  OCCASIONALLY   OBSERVED, 


Jan. 


8. 
17. 

19. 
27. 
29. 
12. 
15. 
22. 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

March,  o. 

March  15 


April 
ADril 
April 
April 
April 


April  19. 


Emancipation  Proclamation  by  Lincoln, 

1863. 
Battle  of  New  Oneans,  1815 
Franklin  burn,  1706. 
Robert  E.  Lee  born,  1807. 
German  Emperor  born,  1859. 
William  McKinley  born,  1343. 
Abraham  Lincoln  born,  1809. 
Battle-ship  Maine  blown  up.  1898. 
George  Washington  born,  1732. 
Boston  Massacre,  1770. 
Andrew  Jackson  born,  1767. 
March  18.  Grover  Cleveland  born,  1837 
ADril    6.  The  North  Pole  reached  by  Commander 
Robert  E.  Peary,  1909. 
9.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  18bo. 
12.  Henry  Clay  born,  1777. 

12.  Fort  Sumter  fired  on,  1861. 

13.  Thomas  Jetferson  born,  1743. 
,    14   Lincoln  assassinated,  1865. 

Ap.  18-19.  Earthquake  and  great  conflagration  at 
San  Francisco,  1906. 
Primrose  Dayin  England ;Lord Beacons- 
field  died,  1881.  '  ,„„ 
Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  L  <o. 
Shakespeare  born,  1564. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  born, 1822. 
Washington  was  inaugurated  first  Presi- 
dent, 1789. 
Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  at 

Manila,  1898. 
First  English  settlement  in  America,  at 

Jamestown.  1607.  . 

Society  of  The  Cincinnati  organized  by 
officers  of  Revolutionary  Army,  1783. 
18.  The  Czar  of  Russia  born,  1868. 

Mecklenburg,  N.  C. ,  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, 1775. 
Queen  Victoria  born,  1819. 
King  George  V.  born,  1865. 
Flag  Dav  in  the  United  States. 
Steamboat  Gen.  Slocum  burned,  1904. 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  1775. 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815. 
Battle    of    Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston, 
S.  C. ,  1776. 
July       1,  Dominion  Day  in  Canada. 


1898. 
Con- 


April 
April 
April 
April 

May 


19. 
23. 
27. 
30. 


May     13. 
May     13. 


May 

20. 

May 

24. 

June 

3 

June 

14 

June 

15 

June 

17 

June 

18 

June 

28 

1-3.  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  1863. 

2.  President  Garfield  shot,  1881. 

3.  Cervera's   fleet  was  destroyed  off  San- 
tiago, 1898.       „  ,  ,„„„ 

Declaration  of  Independence,  1776. 

Orangemen's  Day. 

The  Bastile  was  destroyed,  1789. 

Santiago  surrendered.  1898. 

Battle  of  Bull  Run,  1861 

Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  born,  1742. 

Manila  surrendered  to  .Americans, 

Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt. ,  1777. 

City  of   Mexico    entered    by  the 

stitutionalists,  1914. 
Montenegro  became  a  kingdom,  1910. 
L.  Capitulation  of  Sedan,  1870. 
6.  President  McKinley  shot  at  Buffalo, 1901. 
10.  Battle  of    Lake  Erie,  Perry's  victory, 
1813 

Sep.      11.  Battle    of    Lake    Champlain,    McDon- 
ougli's  victory,  1814. 

13.  Battle  of  Chapultepec,  1847. 

14.  City  of  Mexico  taken  by  U.  S.  troops,1847. 

15.  William  H.  Taft  born,  1857. 
Battle  of  Antietam,  1862. 
Battle  of  Chickamauga,  1863. 
Italians  occupied  Rome,  1870. 
Great  fire  of  Chicago,  1871. 

..  Columbus  discovered  America,  1492. 
17.  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  1777. 
19.  Cornwallis  surrendered.Yorktowu,  1781. 
27.  Theodore  Roosevelt  born,  1858. 
5.  GuyFawkes  Day  in  England.    The  Gun- 
powder Plot  discovered,  1604. 
Great  fire  of  Boston,  1872. 
Martin  Luther  born,  1483. 
British  evacuated  New  York,  1783. 
Battle  of  Austerlitz,  1805. 
Washington  died,  1799. 
The  South  Pole  reached  by  Capt.  Roald 

Amundsen,  1911. 
Boston  kl  Tea  Party,"  1773. 
The  great  fire  in  New  York,  183o. 
Mayflower  pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  1620. 
Dec.25-26.  Battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  177b. 
Dec.      28.  Woodrow  Wilson  born,  1856. 


July 
July 
July 

July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
A  ug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 


4. 
12. 
14. 
16. 
21. 

7. 
13. 
16. 
20. 

28. 
1. 


17. 


Sep.  19-20. 


Sep 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


20. 

8-11. 

12. 


9. 

10. 
25. 
2. 
14. 
14. 

16. 
16. 

22. 
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Ready-  Reference   Calendar  for  200   Years. 


READY-REFERENCE  CALENDAR  FOR  200  YEARS. 


For  ascertaining  any  Day  of  the  Week  for  any  given  Time  within  Two  Hundred 
Years  from  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style,   1752,  *  to  1952  inclusive. 


COMMON   YEARS,    1753 

TO  1951. 

i 

u 

a. 
< 

=4 

2 

- 
0 

- 
< 

c. 
i 

0 

> 

O 

Q 

1761 

1767 

1778 

1789 

1795 

1801 

1807 

1818 

1829 

1835 

1846 

1857 
1903 

1863 
1914 

1874 
1925 

1885 
1931 

1891 
1942 

4 

7 

7 

3 

5 

1 

o 

6 

2 

4 

7 

2 

1762 

1773 

1779 

1790 

1802 

1813 

1819 

1830 

1841 

1847 

1858 
1909 

1869 
1915 

1875 
1926 

1886 
1937 

1897 
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5 

1 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

7 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1757 

1763 

1774 

1785 

1791 

1803 

1814 

1825 

1831 

1842 

1853 

1859 
1910 

1870 
1921 

1881 
1927 

1887 
1938 

1S98 
1949 

6 

2 

2 

5 

7 

O 

5 

1 

4 

6 

2 

4 

1754 

1765 

1771 

1782 

1793 

1799 

1805 

1811 

1822 

1833 

1839 

1850 
1901 

1861 
1907 

1867 
1918 

1878 
1929 

1889 
1935 

1895 
1946 

2 

5 

5 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

1755 

1766 

1777 

1783 

1794 

1800 

1806 

1817 

1823 

1834 

1845 

1851 
1902 

1862 
1913 

1873 
1919 

1879 
1930 

1890 
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1947 

3 

6 

6 

2 

4 

7 

2 

5 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1758 

1769 

1775 

1786 

1797 

1809 

1815 

1826 

1837 

1843 

1854 
1905 

1865 
1911 

1871 
1922 

1882 
1933 

1893 
1939 

1899 
1950 

7 

3 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

2 

5 

7 

3 

5 

1753 

1759 

1770 

1781 

1787 

1798 

1810 

1821 

1827 

1S38 

1849 

1855 

1866 
1906 

1S77 
1917 

1883 
1923 

1894 
1934 

1900 
1945 

1 

4 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7 

3 

6 

1 

4 

6 

1951 

7 
5 

29 

3 

1 

6 

4 

2 

7 

5 

4 
2 
7 
5 
3 
1 
6 

7 
5 
3 
1 
6 
4 
2 

7 
5 
3 
1 

6 

4 

5 
3 
1 
6 
4 
2 
7 

7 
5 
3 

1 
6 
4 
2 

3 
1 
6 
4 
2 
7 
5 

6 
4 
2 
7 
5 
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1 

1 
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3 
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2 
7 
5 
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1 
6 

LEAP   YEARS,    1756   TO    1952. 

1764 

1792 

1804 

1832 

1860 

1888 

1928 

6 

1768 

1796 

1808 

1836 

1864 

1892 

1904 

1932 

4 

1772 

1812 
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1896 

1908 

1936 

3 

1 
6 
4 
l 

2 

1776 

•   • 

1816 

1844 

1872 

1912 

1940 

7 

1780 

1820 

1848 

1876 

•  • 

1916 

1944 

5 

1756 

1784 

1824 

1852 

1880 

1920 

1948 

3 

1760 

1788 

1828 

1856 

1884 

1924 

1952 

1 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Xote. — To  ascertain  any 

day  of  the  week,  first  look 

Monday         ] 

Tuesday        1  \ 

Wednesday  1 

Thursday      ] 

•■ridav          i  Saturday      1 

SUNDAY    1 

in  the  table  for  the  year 
required,    and    under    the 

Tuesday        i 

Wednesday  2  T 

hursday      2 

F  ridav            2: 

Saturday      2!SUNDAY    2 

Monday         2 

Wednesday  '< 

Thursday      3  F 

riday           3 

Saturday      3  ■ 

SUNDAY    3  Monday        3 

Tuesday       3 

Thursday      4 

Friday           4  S 

aturday       4 

SUNDAY    4 

Monday 

l  Tuesday        4 

Wednesday  4 

months   are   figures  which 

Friday          S 

Saturday        5  S 

UNDAY    5 

Monday         5 

1'io'sdav 

5  Wednesday  5 

Thursday      5 

refer  to  the  corresponding 

Saturday       6 

SUNDAY    6ft 

[on  day         6 

Tuesday         6 

.Wednesday 

i  Thursday      6 

Friday          6 

figures  at  the  head  of  the 

SUNDAY    1 

Monday         7  1 

uesdav        1 

Wednesday  7  ' 

Thursday 

1  Friday          T 

Saturday       7 

columns    of    days    below. 

Monday        8 
Tuesday        9 

Tuesday        8  V 
Wednesday  9  T 

Wednesday  8 
hursday      9 

Thursday      S 
Friday           9  S 

•  ridav 
Saturday 

9  Saturday       8 
i  SUNDAY    9 

SUNDAY     8 
Monday         9 

For  Example:-To  know  on 

Weduesd.  If 

Thursday    10  F 

riday         10 

Saturday     10  i 

SUNDAY  lOMosday       10 

Tuesday      10 

what  day  of  the  week  July 

Thursday    11 

Friday          11  S 

aturday     11 

SUNDAY  11 

Honday      1 

1  Tuesday      1 1 

Wednesd.    11 

4.    1915,   will  fall,   look  In 

Friday        IS 

Saturday     12  S 

UNDAY  18 

Monday       12 

Tuesday      1 

.'Wednesd.    1  J (  Thursday    12 

the  table  of  years  for  1915, 

Saturday     13 
|SUNDAY  14 

SUNDAY  13  * 

Monday       14  T 

londay      13 
uesdav      14 

Tuesday      13 
Wednesd.   14 

iVednesd.    1 
'hursday    1 

i  Thursday     13  Friday          13 
1  Friday          14  Saturday     14 

and  in  a  parallel  line  under 

Monday       15 

Tuesday      15  V 

fednesd.   15 

Thursday    15 

•'ridav           1 

•.Saturday     15  SUNDAY  15 

July    is    figure    4,    which 

Tuesday      16 

Wednesd.   16  T 

hursday    16 

Friday          16  i 

Saturday    l 

K  SUNDAY  16  Monday       16 

directs    to    column    4,    in 

Wednesd.    17 

Thursday    17  F 

riday        17 

Saturday     17  ' 

SUNDAY  1 

"Monday       17ITuesdav      17 

which  it  will  be  seen  that 

Thursday    18 

Friday          18  S 

aturday      Is 

SUNDAY  18 

Honda v       I"   Tuesday      181  Wednesd.   1 

July  4  falls  on  Sunday. 

Friday        IS 

Saturday     19  8 

UNDAY  in 

Monday       19  ' 

i  uesdav       19  Wednesd.    19(Thnrsday    19 

Saturday     20 

SUNDAY  20  » 

londay       80 

Tuesday      80 

kVednesd.    20  Thursday    20JFridav         80 

SUNDAY  21 

Monday       21  1 

Wednesd     21 

Thursday    81  Friday          21  Saturday     21 
Friday    "     82  Saturday     88  SUNDAY  99 

Monday       22 

Tuesday/     2'.'  \ 

Fednead.  22 

Thursday    2'.' 

*  1752  same  as  1772  from 

Tuesday      St 

Wednesd.    88  T 

hursday    23 

Friday        23  ■ 

Saturday     8    SUNDAY  83  Monday      23 

January  1  to  September  2. 

Wednesd.    24 

Thursday    24  F 

ridav          24 

Saturday     24  • 

SUNDAY  84  Monday       24  Tuesday       24 

From     September     14     to 

Thursday    25 

Friday          25  S 

aturday 

SUNDAY  25 

Hon.iav       25|Tuesday      85  Wednesd.   25 

December  31  same  as  1780 

Friday         26  Saturday     86  S 

UNDAY  2* 

Monday       26 

Tuesday      86  Wedn.sd.   2fi|  Thursday    25 

(September    3-13    were 
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[onday      27 
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iVeduesd.   81  Thursday    27  Friday        27 

omitted). -This  calendar  is 

Monday      28  1 

uesdav      2* 

Wednesd.    88 

hursday    is  Friday          2s  Saturday     28 

from    Whitaker's    London 

Monday       29  Tuesday      29  \ 

I'idm-sd.   29 

Th. 

irsday     29 

•ridav          29  Saturday     29ISUNDAY29 

Almanack,   with  some  re- 

Tuesday     80  Wednesd.   30  T 

hmaday    30 

F'n 

lav            10 

Saturday     3o|SU N DAY  30  Monday       30 

vision.' 

*. 

Wed 

lend 

31 

iThursd 

ay    31  F 

riday 

31 

Sat 

urday 

11  s 

SUN 

DA 

Y  3 

1  M 

ond 

»y 

31 

ITu 

esds 

y 

31 

1st  Month. 


JANUARY,  1915. 


31  Days. 


1 
o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 


Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England,  N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  an.)  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 


Sun 
Rises. 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


Sun 
Sets. 


30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

29 

29 

29 

28 

28 

27 

27 

20 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

20 

19 

19 

18 

17 

16 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Moon 

R.  A  S. 


11. 

37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
55 
56 
58 
59 
0 
1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
7 
8 
10 
11 


rises. 

5  49 

6  59 

8  10 

9  21 

10  31 

11  43 

A.  M. 

12  57 
2  14 


Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut,  Pennsylrania, 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

and  Northern  California. 


Sun 
Rises. 


33 

51 

2 

0 


sets 

6  12 

7  25 

8  34 

9  40 

10  43 

11  47 

A.  M. 

12  49 

1  53 

2  56 

3  58 

4  56 

5  47 

6  30 
rises. 

5  56 


7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
i 
l 
7 
7 

i 

7 

7 
7 

n 
I 

7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
t 
7 


Sun 
Sets. 


M. 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

23 

23 

22 

22 

22 

21 

21 

20 

19 

18 

IS 

17 

16 

16 

15 

14 

13 

13 

12 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Moon 

r.  *  s. 


42 
44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

0 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
15 


rises . 
5  45 

7  3 

8  13 

9  29 

10  31 

11  41 

A.  M. 


12 
2 
3 
4 
5 


54 
10 
28 
44 
54 


Calendar'  for 

W  ashington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah,  Nevada, 

and  Central  California. 


Sun 
Rises. 


6  53 
sets. 

6  16 

7  28 

8  35 

9  40 

10  42 

11  44 

A.  M 

12  45 
1 

9 


48 
51 
3  51 


4 
5 


48 
40 


Sun 
Sets. 


6  24 

rises. 
16   6    0 


7  19 

4 

7  19 

4 

7  19 

4 

7  19 

4 

7  19 

4 

7  19 

4 

7  19 

4 

7  19 

4 

7  19 

4 

7  19 

4 

7  19 

4 

7  18 

5 

7  18 

5 

7  18 

5 

7  17 

5 

7  17 

5 

7  17 

5 

7  16 

5 

7  16 

5 

7  15 

5 

7  14 

5 

7  13 

5 

7  12 

5 

7  12 

5 

7  11 

5 

7  10 

5 

7     9 

5 

7     9 

5 

7     8 

5 

7     7 

5 

7     7 

5 

Moon 

R.  A  S. 


Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,    Alabama, 

Louisiana, Arkansas,  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

and  Southern  California. 


48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

58 

59 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


H.        M. 

rises. 

6  0 

7  8 

8  16 

9  24 

10  31 

11  40 

A.  M. 

L2  51 

2  5 

3  21 

4  38 

5  46 

6  46 
sets. 

6  21 

7  30 

8  37 

9  40 

10  41 

11  41 

A.  M. 

12  42 


Sun- 
rises. 


Sun 
Sets. 


43 

44 

44 

41 

33 

G  17 

rises. 

6    4 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

59 

59 

58 

58 

57 

57 


o 

*■*■ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 


Moon 
r.  a  a. 


rises . 

6  17 

7  20 

8  25 

9  28 

10  3L 

11  36 
a.  if* 

12  42 
1  51 

3  3 

4  15 

5  24 

6  24 
sets. 

6  34 

7  39 

8  41 

9  40 

10  37 

11  33 

A.M. 

12  33 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
5 


27 
26. 
23 
19» 
11 


rises- 
6  14 


SUN  ON  MERIDIAN  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

H.     M.    S. 

H.     M.     S. 

H.    M.    S. 

H.    M.    8. 

H.     M.    8. 

1 

12     3  25 

8 

12     6  35 

14 

12    9    0 

20 

12  11     1 

26 

12  12  35 

2 

12     3  53 

9 

12     7     1 

15 

12     9  22 

21 

12  11  19 

27 

12  12  48 

3 

12     4  21 

10 

12     7  26 

16 

12     9  43 

22 

12  11  30 

28 

12  13    0 

4 

12     4  49 

11 

12     7  50 

17 

12  10    4 

23 

12  11  52 

29 

12  13  12 

5 

12     5  16 

12 

12     8  14 

18 

12  10  24 

24 

12  12     7 

30 

12  13  22 

6 

12     5  43 

13 

12     8  37 

19 

12  10  43 

25 

12  12  22 

31 

12  13  32 

7 

12     6    9 

TWILICHT. 


Places. 


Boston 

New  York. 
Wash'  ton . 
Charleston. 


Jan. 

1 
1 
1 
1 


?ins,  A.    M. 


H.       m. 

5  48 
5  46 
5  43 
5  35 


Ends,  P.  M. 


6  19 
6  21 
6  24 
6  23 


Jan. 

Begins,  a.  m. 

H.    M. 

11 

5  48 

11 

5  46 

11 

5  44 

11 

5  36 

Ends,  P.  II. 

Jan. 

Begins,  a.  m. 

H.    If. 

H.    M. 

6  28 

21 

5  46 

6  30 

21 

5  44 

6  32 

21 

5  42 

6  40 

21 

5  30 

Ends,  p.  M. 

B.         M. 

6  38 
6  39 
6  41 
6  57 


2d  Month. 

FEBRUARY, 

1915. 

28  Days. 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

. 

Boston, 

Nbw  York  Ctrv, 

Washington, 

Chari.bston, 

mm 

M 

New 

England,  N.  Y.  State, 

Connecticut,   Pennsylvania, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Georgia,    Alabama, 

C 

5 

$ 

& 

ichigan,  Wisconsin, 

Ohio.   Indiana,    Illinois, 

Missouri,  Kausas,  Colorado, 

Louisiana,  Ark  ansas, Texas, 

s 

£ 

N.  and  8.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

Utah,  Nevada, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

■ 

m 
■** 

■M 

O 

>> 

Washington,  ami  Oregon. 

and  Northern  California. 

and  Ceutral  California. 

and  Southern  California. 

o 
>. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Q 

0 

Risks. 

HlSKS. 

Skts. 

It.  4    8. 

Risks. 

Skts. 

It.   A    8. 

Risks. 

Skts. 

k.  a  a. 

h. 

M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.       H. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.       II. 

1 

m 

7 

15 

5  13 

7     8 

7  11 

5  17 

7  10 

7    7 

5  21 

7  12 

6  56 

5  32 

7  18 

2 

Tu 

7 

14 

5  14 

8  21 

7  10 

5  18 

8  21 

7    6 

5  22 

8  22 

6  55 

5  33 

8  23 

S 

\V 

7 

13 

5  15 

9  33 

7    9 

5  19 

9  30 

7    5 

5  23 

9  30 

6  55 

5  34 

9  28 

4 

Th 

7 

11 

5  16 

10  48 

7    7 

5  20 

10  45 

7    4 

5  24 

10  42 

6  54 

5  34 

10  35 

5 

Fr 

7 

10 

5  18 

A.M. 

7    b 

5  22 

11  59 

7    3 

5  25 

11  55 

6  53 

5  35 

11  43 

C 

Sa 

7 

9 

5  19 

12    3 

7    5 

5  23 

A.  M. 

7    2 

5  26 

A.  M. 

6  52 

5  3b 

A .  M. 

7 

S 

7 

8 

5  20 

1  21 

7    4 

5  24 

1  16 

7     1 

5  27 

1  10 

6  51 

5  37 

12  53 

8 

M 

7 

7 

5  22 

2  39 

7    3 

5  25 

2  33 

7    0 

5  28 

2  2b 

6  50 

5  38 

2     5 

9 

Tu 

7 

b 

5  23 

3  50 

7    2 

5  26 

3  42 

6  59 

5  29 

3  35 

6  49 

5  39 

3  13 

10 

\V 

7 

5 

5  25 

4  52 

7     1 

5  28 

4  44 

6  58 

5  30 

4  37 

6  48 

5  40 

4  14 

11 

Th 

7 

4 

5  2b 

5  41 

7    0 

5  29 

5  35 

6  57 

5  32 

5  28 

6  47 

5  41 

5    8 

12 

Fr 

7 

3 

5  27 

6  19 

6  59 

5  30 

6  14 

6  5b 

5  33 

0    8 

6  4b 

5  42 

5  52 

13 

Sa 

7 

1 

5  29 

sets. 

6  58 

5  31 

sets. 

6  55 

5  34 

sets. 

6  46 

5  43 

sets. 

14 

S 

7 

0 

5  30 

6  14 

6  57 

5  33 

6  16 

6  54 

5  35 

6  19 

6  45 

5  44 

6  25 

15 

M 

6 

m 

5  31 

7  22 

6  55 

5  34 

7  22 

6  53 

5  3b 

7  23 

6  44 

5  45 

7  25 

lb 

Tu 

6  57 

5  32 

8  27 

6  54 

5  3b 

8  26 

6  52 

5  38 

8  25 

6  43 

5  4b 

8  23 

17 

\V 

6  55 

5  33 

9  31 

6  53 

5  37 

9  29 

6  51 

5  39 

9  27 

6  42 

5  47 

9  21 

18 

Th 

6 

54 

5  35 

10  35 

6  51 

5  38 

10  32 

6  49 

5  40 

10  28 

6  41 

5  48 

10  18 

19 

Fr 

6 

52 

5  36 

11  38 

6  49 

5  39 

11  34 

6  48 

5  41 

11  30 

6  40 

5  49 

11  15 

20 

Sa 

6 

51 

5  38 

A.  M. 

6  4S 

5  41 

A.  M. 

6  47 

5  42 

A.  M. 

6  39 

5  50 

A.  M. 

21 

S 

6 

50 

5  39 

12  42 

6  4b 

5  42 

12  37 

6  4b 

5  43 

12  31 

6  38 

5  51 

12  14 

—  — 

M 

6 

48 

5  40 

1  45 

6  45 

5  44 

1  38 

6  44 

5  44 

1  32 

6  3b 

5  52 

1  11 

23 

Tu 

6 

47 

5  42 

2  44 

6  43 

5  45 

2  37 

b  43 

5  4b 

2  29 

6  35 

5  53 

2    8 

24 

W 

6 

4b 

5  43 

3  37 

6  42 

5  47 

3  30 

6  41 

5  47 

3  23 

6  34 

5  54 

3     1 

25 

Th 

6 

44 

5  44 

4  24 

6  40 

5  48 

4  17 

6  40 

5  48 

4  10 

6  33 

5  55 

3  49 

20 

Fr 

6 

42 

5  4b 

5    2 

6  39 

5  49 

4  57 

6  38 

5  49 

4  51 

6  33 

5  56 

4  33 

27 

Sa 

6 

40 

5  47 

5  35 

6  37 

5  50 

5  28 

6  37 

5  50 

5  2b 

6  32 

5  56 

5  11 

28 

S 

6 

39 

5  48 

6     2 

6  36 

5  51 

5  59 

6  35 

5  51 

5  56 

6  31 

5  57 

5  46 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

I>»Y    OK 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Pay  of 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

II.           M.           H. 

H.           M.           S. 

H.           M.           8. 

II.          II.          s. 

H.            M. 

1 

12  13  41 

7 

12  14  16 

13 

12  14  24 

19 

12  14     4 

25 

12  13  20 

2 

12  13  4*> 

8 

12  14  20 

14 

12  14  23 

20 

12  13  59 

2b 

12  13  10 

3 

12  13  5b 

9 

12  14  22 

15 

12  14  20 

21 

12  13  52 

27 

12  13    0 

4 

12  14     2 

10 

12  14  24 

16 

12  14  17 

22 

12  13  45 

28 

12  12  49 

5 

12  14     8 

11 

12  14  24 

17 

12  14  14 

23 

12  13  37 

6 

12  14  12 

12 

12  14  25 

18 

12  14     9 

24 

12  13  29 

TWILICHT. 

Places. 

Feb. 

Begins,  a. 

M.     Ends,  p.  m. 

Feb. 

Begins,   a.  m. 

Ends,  p.  u. 

Feb. 

Begins,   A.   M. 

Ends,  P.  m. 

h.      m. 

H.         M. 

H.         M. 

H.         M. 

H.          M. 

H.         M. 

1 

5  37 

6  50 

11 

5  27 

7     1 

21 

5  14 

7  13 

Now  York. 

1 

5  36 

6  51 

11 

5  27 

7     1 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

W  ash  'ton. 

1 

5  35 

6  62 

11 

5  26 

7    2 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

Charleston 

1 

5  30 

6  57 

11 

5  24 

7     5 

21 

5  15 

7  13 

3d  Month. 

MARCH,  1915. 

31  Days. 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

, 

Boston  , 

New    York  City, 

W  ashington, 

Charleston, 

*A 

M 

V) 

New  England.  N.  Y.  State, 

Connecticut,   Pennsylvania, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Georgia.    Alabama, 

o 

9 

Michigan.  Wisconsin, 

Ohio,   Indiana,   Illinois, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Texas, 

£ 

? 

N.  and  SB.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

Utah,    Nevada, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

9) 

9 

« 

O 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 

and  Northern  California. 

and  Central  California. 

and  Southern  California. 

O 
P-. 

Sun 

Sun- 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

c 

Q 

Risks. 

Sets. 

k.  <t  s. 

Risks. 

Sets. 

K.     A    S. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.  A  S. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.   A  S. 

H.        M. 

H.         M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.         M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

H.        M  . 

1 

m 

6  38 

5  49 

rises . 

6  85 

5  52 

rises. 

6  34 

5  52 

rises. 

6  30 

5  58 

rises. 

2 

Tu 

6  30 

5  50 

7  16 

6  34 

5  53 

7  16 

6  33 

5  53 

7  15 

6  28 

5  59 

7  14 

3 

W 

6  35 

5  51 

8  32 

6  32 

5  54 

8  30 

6  31 

5  54 

8  28 

6  27 

5  59 

8  22 

4 

Th 

6  3:5 

5  52 

9  50 

6  31 

5  55 

9  46 

6  30 

5  55 

9  43 

6  26 

6    0 

9  32 

5 

Fr 

6  32 

5  54 

11     9 

6  29 

5  56 

11    -4 

6  28 

5  56 

10  59 

6  25 

6    0 

10  43 

6 

Sa 

6  8d 

5  55 

A.  M. 

6  28 

5  57 

A.  M. 

,  6  27 

5  57 

A.  M. 

6  24 

6    1 

11  56 

7 

S 

6  29 

5  56 

12  28 

6  27 

5  59 

12  22 

6  26 

5  59 

12  15 

6  23 

6     2 

A.  M. 

8 

M 

6  27 

5  58 

1  42 

6  25 

6     0 

1  35 

6  24 

6     0 

1  27 

6  22 

6     3 

1      5 

9 

Tu 

6  26 

5  59 

2  47 

6  24 

6     1 

2  39 

6  23 

6     1 

2  31 

6  21 

6     3 

2    9 

10 

\V 

6  24 

6    0 

2  39 

6  22 

6     2 

3  32 

6  21 

6    2 

3  25 

6  20 

6    4 

3    4 

1] 

Th 

6  23 

6     1 

4  20 

6  20 

6     3 

4  14 

6  19 

6    3 

4     8 

6  19 

6     5 

3  50 

12 

Fr 

6  21 

6     2 

4  53 

6  18 

6     4 

4  48 

6  18 

6     4 

4  43 

6  17 

6     0 

4  29 

13 

8a 

6  19 

6    3 

5  19 

6  16 

6     5 

5  16 

6  16 

6    5 

5  12 

6  16 

6     6 

5    3 

14 

S 

6  17 

6    4 

5  41 

6  15 

6    6 

5  39 

6  15 

6    6 

5  37 

6  15 

6     7 

5  31 

15 

M 

6  15 

6     5 

sets. 

6  13 

6     7 

sets. 

6  13 

6     7 

sets. 

6  13 

6    8 

sets. 

16 

TU 

6  13 

6     6 

7  17 

6  12 

6    8 

7  15 

6  12 

6    8 

7  14 

6  12 

6     9 

7    9 

17 

W 

6  11 

6     7 

8  21 

6  10 

6    9 

8  18 

6  10 

6    9 

8  15 

6  10 

6     9 

8     7 

18 

Th 

6    9 

6    8 

9  24 

6     9 

6  10 

9  20 

6     9 

6  10 

9  16 

6     9 

6  10 

9    4 

19 

Fr 

6     7 

6    9 

10  28 

6     7 

6  11 

10  24 

6     7 

6  11 

10  18 

6     8 

6  11 

10     2- 

20 

Sa 

6    5 

6  10 

11  31 

6     5 

6  12 

LI  25 

6    5 

6  12 

11  19 

6     6 

6  12 

11     0 

21 

S 

6     2 

6  11 

A.  M. 

6     3 

6  13 

A.  M. 

6    3 

6  13 

A.  M. 

6     5 

6  12 

11  57 

22 

M 

6    0 

6  12 

12  32 

6     2 

6  14 

12  25 

6    2 

6  14 

12  18 

6    3 

6  13 

A.  M, 

23 

Tu 

5  59 

6  14 

1  28 

6     1 

6  15 

1  20 

6     0 

6  15 

1  13 

6     2 

6  14 

12  51 

24 

W 

5  57 

6  15 

2  16 

6    0 

6  16 

2    9 

5  58 

6  16 

2     2 

6     1 

6  14 

1  41 

25 

Th 

5  55 

6  16 

2  57 

5  58 

6  17 

2  51 

5  50 

6  17 

2  45 

5  59 

6  15 

2  26 

26 

Fr 

5  53 

6  17 

3  32 

5  56 

6  18 

3  27 

5  55 

6  18 

3  21 

■   5  58 

6  16 

3     5 

27 

Sa 

5  51 

6  19 

4     1 

5  54 

6  19 

3  57 

5  54 

6  19 

3  53 

5  57 

6  16 

3  41 

28 

S 

5  50 

6  20 

4  26 

5  53 

6  20 

4  24 

5  53 

6  20 

4  21 

5  56 

6  17 

4  13 

29 

M 

5  48 

6  21 

4  50 

5  52 

6  21 

4  49 

5  52 

6  21 

4  47 

5  55 

6  17 

4  45 

30 

Tu 

5  46 

6  22 

rises. 

5  50 

6  22 

rises. 

5  51 

6  22 

rises. 

5  54 

6  18 

rises . 

.31 

W 

5  45 

6  24 

7  26 

5  48 

6  23 

7  23 

5  49 

6  23 

7  20 

5  52 

6  18 

7  16 

SUN  ON   MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  op 

Pav  or 

Day  op 

Pay  of 

Pay  op 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month, 

Month. 

H.           M.          »• 

H.           M.          S, 

H.           M.           s. 

H.           M.           8. 

H.           M.           8. 

1 

12  12  38 

8 

12  11     6 

14 

12    9  32 

20 

12     7  49 

26 

12     6    0 

2 

12  12  26 

9 

12  10  51 

15 

12    9  15 

21 

12 

7  31 

27 

12    5  41 

3 

12  12  14 

10 

12  10  36 

16 

12     8  58 

22 

12 

7  13 

28 

12    5  23 

4 

12  12     1 

11 

12  10  20 

17 

12     8  41 

23 

12 

6  55 

29 

12    5    4 

5 

12  11  4S 

12 

12  10    4 

18 

12     8  24 

24 

12    6  36 

30 

12     4  46 

6 

12  11  34 

13 

12    9  48 

19 

12    8    6 

25 

12    6  18 

31 

12    4  28 

7 

12  11  20 

TWILICHT. 

Places. 

Mar. 

Begins,   a.m. 

Ends,  p.  M. 

Mar. 

Begwis,   a.  M. 

Ends,  p.  m. 

Mar. 

Begins,   a.  M. 

Ends,  p.  M. 

H.         M. 

H.        M. 

H.         M. 

H.        M. 

H.         M. 

H.         M. 

Boston 

1 

5    2 

7  23 

11 

4  45 

7  35 

21 

4  27 

7  47 

New  York 

1 

5    3 

7  22 

11 

4  47 

7  33 

21 

4  30 

7  45 

Wash'  ton. 

1 

5    4 

7  21 

11 

4  49 

7  31 

21 

4  33 

7  42 

Charleston 

1 

5    6 

7  19 

11 

4  53 

7  27 

21 

4  40 

7  35 

4th  Month. 


APRIL,  1915. 


30  Days. 


c 
5 


o  o 

o      a 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

AI 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

itf 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 


Calendar  for 

ItoSTON, 

New  England,  N.  Y.  State, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  :in>l  8.  Dakota, 
Washington,  ami  Oregon. 


Sun 
Rises. 


Sun 

Skts. 


5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 

5 
5 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 


44 
4.} 
42 
40 
38 
36 
34 
32 
3 1 


5  31 
5  29 
5  27 
5  26 
5  24 
5  23 
2 

19 

18 

16 

14 

13 

11 

10 

8 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 

59 

58 


Moon 

B.   A  8. 


II.       M. 

6  25 
6  26 
6  28 
6  29 
6  30 
6  31 
6  32 
6  33 
6  34 
6  35 
6  36 
6  37 
6  38 
6  40 
6  41 
6  42 
6  43 
6  44 
6  45 
6  46 
6  48 
6  49 
6  50 
6  51 
6  52 
6  53 
6  54 
6  55 
6  56 
6  57 


8  47 
10  9 
1L  28 

A.  M 

12  38 


1 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 


36 
20 
55 
23 
46 
7 
25 
sets. 

7  15 

8  17 

9  21 

10  22 

11  19 

A.  M. 

12  10 
12  53 

29 
0 


1 

2 

2  26 
2  50 


3 
3 

4 


13 

35 

0 


rises 
9    3 


Calendar  for 

Nkw  Yoiik  Citv, 

Connecticut,   I'ennsylvania, 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

and  Northern   California. 


Sun 
Risks. 


46 
45 
44 
5  42 
5  40 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


38 
36 
34 
33 
31 
29 
28 
27 


5  25 
5  24 

5  22 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


2 

19 

17 

16 

14 


5  13 
5  11 
5  10 
5    9 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Sun 
Skts. 


Moon 

R.  .t   S. 


H.      M 

6  23 
6  24 

6  26 
6  27 
6  28 
6  29 
6  30 
6  31 
6  32 
6  33 
6  34 
6  35 
6  36 


II.   M 

8  43 

10  4 

11  21 

A.  M. 

12  31 


6 
6 


3 
38 


29 
14 
51 
20 
44 
6 
25 


6  31 
6  40 
6  41 
6  42 
6  43 
6  44 
6  45 
6  46 
6  47 
6  48 
6  49 
6  50 
6  52 
6  53 
6  54 


sets. 

7  12 

8  13 

9  15 

10  15 

11  13 

A.M. 

12  3 
12  46 

1  24 

1  55 

2  23 

2  48 

3  12 

3  36 

4  3 
rises. 

8  57 


Calendar  for 

W ASHINGTON, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kaunas,  Colorado 

Utah,   Nevada, 

and  Central   California. 


Sun 
Risks. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


48 
46 
45 
43 
41 
40 
38 
36 
35 
33 
31 
30 
28 
27 
26 
21 
23 
22 
20 
19 
17 
16 
14 
13 
12 
10 
9 
8 
6 
5 


Sun 
Skis. 


Moon 
r.  .1  s. 


tl.       M. 

6  23 
6  24 
6  25 
6  26 
6  27 
6  28 
6  29 
6  30 
6  31 
6  32 
6  33 
6  34 
6  35 
6  36 
6  37 
6  38 
6  39 
6  40 
6  41 
6  42 
6  43 
6  44 
6  45 
6  46 
6  47 
6  48 
6  49 
6  49 
6  50 
6  51 


II.    M. 

8  38 

9  58 

11  14 

A.M. 

12  23 


1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 


20 
8 
45 
16 
42 
5 
26 


sets. 
7     8 


8 

9 
10 
11 

11  56 

A.  M 

12  40 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 


18 
51 
20 
46 
12 
37 
6 


rises. 
8  50 


Calendar  for 

CHARLESTON, 

Georgia,    Alabama, 
Louisiana, Arkansas,  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Southern  California. 


Sun 
Risks. 


ii.     M. 


50 

49 
48 
46 
44 
42 
41 
39 
38 
5  37 
35 
34 


5 

5 


5  33 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 


Sun 
Skis. 


Moon 

R.   A  S. 


II .      M  . 

6  19 
6  20 
6  21 
6  21 
6  22 
6  23 
6  23 
6  24 
6  25 
6  25 
6  26 
6  27 
6  27 
6  28 
6  29 
6  30 
6  30 
6  31 
6  32 
6  32 
6  34 
6  35 
6  35 
36 
37 
37 
6  37 
6  38 
6  38 
6  39 


8  25 

9  40 
10  53 


6 
6 
6 


A. 

12 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 


M. 
1 

0 
49 
30 

5 
35 

2 
23 


sets. 

6  57 

7  53 

8  52 

9  48 

10  43 

11  34 

A.  M. 

12  20 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 


1 
37 
10 
40 
10 
41 


4  14 

rises. 

8  31 


SUN  ON   MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Dayop 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Pay  of 

Day  of 

Month. 

!    Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

H.           M.           >■ 

H             M.           R. 

H.           M.           s. 

H.            M.            R. 

ii.       m.       a. 

1 

12     4     9 

7 

12     2  23 

13 

12     0  44 

19 

11  59  17 

25 

1 1  58    4 

2 

12     3  51 

8. 

12     2    6 

14 

12    0  29 

20 

11  59     4 

26 

11  57  53 

3 

12     3  33 

9 

12     1  49 

15 

12     0   14 

21 

11  58  51 

27 

11  57  43 

4 

12     3  15 

10 

12     1  32 

16 

11  59  59 

22 

11  58  39 

28 

11  57  33 

5 

12     2  58 

11 

12     1  16 

17 

11  59  45 

23 

11  58  27 

29 

1 1  57  24 

6 

12     2  40 

12 

12     1     0 

18 

11  59  31 

24 

11  58  15 

30 

11  57  15 

TWILICHT. 


Places. 

Apr. 

Begins,   a.  m. 

Ends,  p.  ! 

4.          Apr. 

Begins,    a.   m. 

Ends,  p.  M. 

Apr. 

Begins,  a.   m. 

Ends,  P.  m. 

H.         M. 

H.         M. 

H.         M. 

H.         M. 

H.         M. 

H.         M. 

Boston 

1 

4    6 

8    2 

11 

3  36 

8  16 

21 

3  25 

8  32 

INew  York. 

1 

4  10 

7  58 

11 

3  50 

8  12 

21 

3  31 

8  26 

Wash'  ton. 

1 

4  14 

7  54 

11 

3  56 

8     7 

21 

3  37 

8  20 

Charleston 

1 

4  24 

7  43 

11 

4  10 

7  52 

21 

3  55 

8    2 

5th  Month. 


MAY,  1915. 


31  Days. 


a 

4, 

c 

s 

£ 

o 

C 

>. 

>> 

rt 

e* 

c 

Q 

1 

Sa 

2 

S 

3 

M 

4 

Tu 

5 

VV 

6 

Th 

7 

Fr 

8 

Sa 

9 

S 

10 

M 

11 

Tu 

12 

W 

13 

Th 

14 

Fr 

15 

Sa 

16 

S 

17 

M 

18 

Tu 

19 

W 

20 

Th 

21 

Fr 

22 

Sa 

23 

S 

24 

M 

25 

Tu 

26 

W 

27 

Th 

28 

Fr 

29 

Sa 

30 

S 

31 

M 

Calendar  for 

Boston , 

New  England,  N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 


Sun 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sets. 

H.        M 

H.     M. 

4  56 

6  59 

4  55 

7    0 

4  53 

7     1 

4  52 

7     2 

4  50 

7    3 

4  49 

7    4 

4  48 

7    5 

4  47 

7    6 

4  46 

7     7 

4  45 

7     8 

4  44 

7    9 

4  43 

7  10 

4  42 

7  11 

4  41 

7  12 

•4  40 

7  13 

4  39 

7  14 

4  38 

7  15 

4  37 

7  16 

4  36 

7  17 

4  35 

7  18 

4  34 

7  19 

4  33 

7  20 

4  32 

7  21 

4  31 

7  22 

4  30 

7  23 

4  30 

7  24 

4  29 

7  25 

4  28 

7  26 

4  28 

7  27 

4  27 

7  28 

A  27 

7  29 

Moon 
r.  a  s. 


10  20 

11  26 

A.  M. 

12  17 
12  56 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


26 
52 
12 
32 
51 
11 
33 
sets. 

8  14 

9  13 
10    6 

10  51 

11  29 

A.  M. 

12  1 

12  27 

12  51 

1  13 

1  35 

1  59 

2  25 
2  57 

rises. 

9    6 

10     6 

10  51 


Calendar  for 

New    York    City, 

Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 

O.'iio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

and  Northern  California. 


Sun 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sets. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

5    0 

6  55 

4  59 

6  56 

4  57 

6  57 

4  56 

6  58 

4  54 

6  59 

4  53 

7    0 

4  52 

7     1 

4  51 

7    2 

4  50 

7    3 

4  49 

7     4 

4  48 

7     5 

4  47 

7     6 

4  46 

7     7 

4  45 

7    8 

4  44 

7    9 

4  43 

7  10 

4  42 

7  11 

4  42 

7  11 

4  41 

7  12 

4  40 

7  13 

4  39 

7  14 

4  39 

7  15 

4  38 

7  16 

4  37 

7  17 

4  36 

7  18 

4  35 

7  19 

4  35 

7  20 

4  34 

7  20 

4  34 

7  21 

4  33 

7  22 

4  33 

7  23 

Moon 
b.  *  s. 


10  13 

11  19 

A.  M 

12  10 
12  51 


1 
1 

2 

2 
2 


22 
49 
1) 
32 
52 


3  14 
3  37 
sets. 

8  8 

9  6 
9  59 

10  44 

11  23 

11  56 

A.  M 

12  24 
12  50 


12 

36 

0 

28 
2 


rises. 

8  59 

9  59 
10  45 


Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah,  Nevada, 

and  Central  California. 


Sun 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sets. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

5    4 

6  51 

5    2 

6  52 

5     1 

6  53 

5    0 

6  54 

4  59 

6  55 

4  57 

6  56 

4  56 

6  57 

4  55 

6  58 

4  54 

6  59 

4  53 

7     0 

4  52 

7     1 

4  51 

7     2 

4  50 

7    3 

4  49 

7    4 

4  48 

7    5 

4  47 

7    6 

4  46 

7    7 

4  46 

7    8 

4  45 

7    8 

4  44 

7    9 

4  44 

7  10 

4  43 

7  10 

4  43 

7  11 

4  42 

7  12 

4  42 

7  13 

4  41 

7  14 

4  41 

7  15 

4  40 

7  15 

4  40 

7  16 

4  39 

7  17 

4  38 

7  18 

Moon 

B.  *  S. 
H.  M. 

10  5 

11  11 


A. 

12 
12 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


M. 

4 
4 

18 
46, 
9 
32 
5-1 
16 
41 


sets. 
8     1 

8  59 

9  51 

10  37 

11  18 

11  51 

A.  M. 

12  20 
12  51 

1   11 

1  36 

2  2 

2  32 

3  7 
rises. 

8  51 

9  52 
10  39 


Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Southern    California. 


Sun 

Rises. 

II.       M. 

5  14 

5  n 

5  12 

5  11 

5  10 

5  K 

) 

5     < 

5     £ 

5     7 

5    6 

5    S 

5    e 

5     A 

5     rc 

5    2 

> 

5     2 

5     1 

5    C 

) 

5     C 

4  5f 

4  58 

4  58 

4  57 

4  57 

4  56 

4  56 

4  56 

4  55 

4  35 

4  54 

4  54 

Sun 

Sets. 


H.      M. 

6  40 
6  41 
6  42 
6  43 


Moon 
r..  *  s. 

II.       M. 

9  43 

10  49 

11  44, 

A.  M. 


6  44  12  29 


6  45 
6  45 
6  46 
6  47 
6  47 
6  48 
6  49 
6  49 
6  50 
6  51 
6  51 
6  52 
6  53 
6  53 
6  54 
6  55 
6  55 
6  56 
6  57 
6  57 
6  58 
6  58 
59 
0 
0 
1 


6 

7 

7 

7 


6 
38 
7 
2  32 

2  57 

3  24 
3  52 


sets. 

7  42 

8  38 

9  30 
10  17 

10  59 

11  37 

A.M. 

12  9 
12  40 


1 
1 
2 
2 


9 

38 

8 

43 


3  23 

rises. 

8  29 

9  31 
10 


22 


SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day   of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month. 

Month  . 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

H.          M.           S. 

H.           M.           S. 

H.           M.           S. 

H.           M.           S. 

H*            M.            8. 

1 

11  57    7 

8 

11  56  26 

14 

11  56  13 

20 

U  56  21 

26 

11  56  47 

2 

11  57     0 

9 

11  56  22 

15 

11  56  13 

21 

11  56  24 

27 

1 1  56  53; 

3 

11  56  53 

10 

11  56  19 

16 

11  56  13 

22 

11  56  28 

28 

11  57    0 

4 

11  56  46 

11 

11  56  17 

17 

11  56  14 

23 

11  56  32 

29 

11  57     7 

5 

11  56  40 

12 

11  56  15 

18 

11  56  16 

24 

11  56  36 

30 

11  57  15 

6 

11  56  35 
11  56  30 

13 

11  56  14 

19 

11  56  18 

25 

11  56  42 

31 

LI  57  23 

7 

TWILICHT. 


Plages. 


Boston.  ... 
New  York. 
Wash '  ton. 
Charleston 


May. 

Begins,  a.  m. 

H,        M. 

1 

3    6 

1 

3  13 

1 

3  21 

1 

3  42 

Ends,  p.  m. 
h.      m. 

8  48 
8  40 
8  33 
8  21 


May. 

Begins,  a.  m. 

h. 

M. 

11 

2 

47 

11 

2 

56 

11 

3 

5 

11 

3 

30 

Ends,  p.  m. 

May. 

Begins,  a»  na  • 

H.        M. 

h.      m. 

9    6 

21 

2  31 

8  56 

21 

2  42 

8  47 

21 

2;  52     : 
3  21    t 

8  22 

21 

ICiiils,  p.  m. 
H.        M* 

9  22 
9  II 

9  o 

8  32 


6th  Month. 

JUNE,  1915. 

30  Days. 

M 

a 
o 

a 

5 

M 
$ 

J3 

9 

>> 

i 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England,  N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

N«w  York  Citv, 

Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 

Ohio,   Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

and  Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah,   Nevada, 

and  Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,    Alabama, 

Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Southern  California. 

cl 

Q 

Sun 
Risks, 

Sum 

SliTS. 

Moon 

R.  A  s. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sum 
Sets. 

Moon 

P..  A  s. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.  A  s. 

Sun 
Risks. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Mooj» 

S.  A  S. 

1 

Tu 

H.      M. 

4  26 

Ht      M» 

7  29 

H.      M. 

11  26 

H.      M. 

4  32 

H.      M. 

7  23 

M.      M. 

11  22 

H.      M. 

4  38 

H.      M. 

7  19 

H.       M. 

11  17 

H.      M. 

4  54 

H.      If, 

7    1 

H.      M. 

11    3 

2 

W 

4  26 

7  30 

11  53 

4  32 

7  24 

11  50 

4  37 

7  19 

11  47 

4  54 

7    2 

11  38 

3 

Th 

4  25 

7  31 

A.  M. 

4  31 

7  25 

A.  M. 

4  37 

7  19 

A.M. 

4  53 

7    2 

A.M. 

4 

Fr 

4  24 

7  32 

12  16 

4  31 

7  26 

12  15 

4  36 

7  20 

12  13 

4  53 

7    3 

12    8 

5 

Sa 

4  23 

7  32 

12  37 

4  30 

7  26 

12  37 

4  36 

7  20 

12  36 

4  53 

7    3 

12  35 

6 

S 

4  23 

7  33 

12  56 

4  30 

7  27 

12  57 

4  36 

7  21 

12  58 

4  52 

7    3 

1     1 

7 

M 

4  23 

7  33 

1  16 

4  29 

7  27 

1  18 

4  35 

7  21 

1  21 

4  52 

7    4 

1  27 

8 

Tu 

4  22 

7  34 

1  38 

4  29 

7  28 

1  41 

4  35 

7  22 

1  45 

4  52 

7    4 

1  55 

9 

W 

4  22 

7  35 

2    2 

4  28 

7  28 

2    7 

4  35 

7  23 

2  11 

4  52 

7    5 

2  25 

10 

Th 

4  22 

7  36 

2  81 

4  28 

7  29 

2  37 

4  34 

7  23 

2  43 

4  52 

7    6 

2  59 

11 

Fr 

4  22 

7  37 

3    6 

4  28 

7  30 

3  13 

4  34 

7  24 

3  19 

4  52 

7    6 

3  39 

12 

Sa 

4  22 

7  37 

sets. 

4  28 

7  30 

sets. 

4  34 

7  24 

sets. 

4  52 

7    7 

sets. 

13 

S 

4  22 

7  38 

8  49 

4  28 

7  31 

8  42 

4  34 

7  25 

8  36 

4  52 

7    7 

8  15 

14 

M 

4  22 

7  38 

9  29 

4  28 

7  31 

9  23 

4  34 

7  25 

9  17 

4  52 

7    8 

8  58 

15 

Tu 

4  22 

7  38 

10    2 

4  28< 

7  32 

9  57 

4  34 

7  26 

9  52 

4  52 

7    8 

9  37 

16 

\V 

4  22 

7  39 

10  31 

4  28 

7  32 

10  27 

4  34 

7  26 

10  23 

4  52 

7    8 

10  11 

17 

Th 

4  22 

7  39 

10  55 

4  28 

7  32 

10  53 

4  34 

7  27 

10  50 

4  52 

7    9 

10  42 

18 

Fr 

4  22 

7  39 

11  17 

4  28 

7  33 

11  16 

4  34 

7  27 

11  15 

4  52 

7    9 

11  10 

19 

Sa 

4  22 

7  39 

11  39 

4  28 

7  33 

11  39 

4  34 

7  27 

11  39 

4  52 

7    9 

11  39 

20 

S 

4  22 

7  39 

A.  M. 

4  28 

7  33 

A.M. 

4  34 

7  27 

A.M. 

4  52 

7  10 

A.  M. 

21 

M 

4  22 

7  39 

12    0 

4  28 

7  33 

12      1 

4  34 

7  27 

12    3 

4  52 

7  10 

12    7 

22 

Tu 

4  22 

7  40 

13  23 

4  28 

7  34 

12  26 

4  34 

7  28 

12  29 

4  52 

7  10 

12  38 

23 

W 

4  23 

7  40 

12  53- 

4  29 

7  34 

12  57 

4  35 

7  28 

1     2 

4  53 

7  11 

1  15 

24 

Th 

4  23 

7  40 

1  29 

4  29 

7  34 

1  34 

4  35 

7  28 

1  40 

4  53 

7  11 

1  57 

25 

Fr 

4  23 

7  40 

2  16 

4  29 

7  34 

2  23 

4  35 

7  28 

2  30 

4  53 

7  11 

2  50 

26 

Sa 

4  23 

7  40 

3  H 

4  29 

7  34 

3  21 

4  35 

7  28 

3  29 

4  53 

7  11 

3  50 

27 

S 

4  24 

7  40 

•rises. 

4  30 

7  34 

rises. 

4  36 

7  29 

rises. 

4  54 

7  11 

rises. 

28 

M 

4  24 

7  40 

9  21 

4  30 

7  34 

9  16 

4  36 

7  29 

9  11 

4  54 

7  11 

8  55 

29 

Tu 

4  24 

7  40 

9  52 

4  30 

7  34 

9  49 

4  36 

7  29 

9  45 

4  54 

7  11 

9  34 

30 

W 

4  24 

7  40 

10  17 

4  31 

7  35 

10  15 

4  36 

7  29 

10  13 

4  54 

7  11 

10    6 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  or 

Day  op 

Day  of 

Day  op 

Day  op 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

H.           M.          S. 

H.           If.           S. 

H.           M.           S. 

H.          M.          s.  ^ 

H.           M.           S* 

1 

11  57  31 

7 

11  58  30 

13 

11  59  41 

19 

12    0  58 

25 

12    2  15 

2 

11  57  40 

8 

11  58  42 

14 

11  59  54 

20 

12    1  11 

26 

12    2  28 

3 

11  57  49 

9 

11  58  53 

15 

12    0    6 

21 

12     1  24 

27 

12    2  41 

4 

11  57  59 

10 

11  59    5 

16 

12    0  19 

22 

12    1  37 

28 

12    2  53 

5 

11  58    9 

11 

11  59  17 

17 

12    0  32 

23 

12     1  50 

29 

12    3    5 

6 

11  58  20 

12 

11  59  29 

18 

12    0  45 

24 

12    2    3! 

30 

12    3  17 

TY/ILIGHT. 


Places. 

June. 

Begins,   a.  m. 

Ends,  p.  If. 

June. 

Begins,    A.  m. 

Ends,  r.  m. 

June. 

Begins,   A.  M. 

Ends,  p.  u. 

H.         M. 

H.          M. 

H.         M. 

If.         M. 

H.           II. 

R.         M. 

1 

2  17 

9  38 

11 

2    9 

9  51 

21 

2 

8 

9  55 

New  York.. 

1 

2  29 

9  26 

11 

2  23 

9  37 

21 

2 

22 

9  41 

Wash'  ton.. 

1 

2  41 

9  14 

11 

2  36 

9  24 

21 

2 

35 

9  28 

Charleston. 

1 

3  13 

8  43 

11 

3    9 

8  51 

21 

3 

9 

8  54 

7th  Month. 


JULY,   1915. 


31  Days. 


o 
o 

s 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


o 


Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 


Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England,  N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 


Sun 
Rises. 


H. 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Sun 
Sets. 


M 

25 

25 
26 
27 

27 
28 
29 
29 
30 
31 
32 

o 
O 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


a. 

7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


Moon 

R.  A  S. 


M. 

40 
40 
40 
40 
39 
39 
39 
39 
38 
38 
38 
37 
37 
37 
36 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 


10  40 

11  0 
11  20 

11  41 

A.  M. 

12  5 
12  33 

1     4 

1  45 

2  33 

3  28 
sets. 

8  33 

9  0 
9  23 
9  44 

10     5 
10  28 

10  54 

11  25 

A.  M. 

12  5 

12  57 


2 
3 


1 
17 


rises. 
8  18 

8  41 

9  2 
9  23 
9  45 


Calendar  for 

Nkw    York   City, 

Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

and  Northern  California. 


Sun 
Rises. 


31 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
35 
36 
37 
37 
38 
39 
40 
40 
41 
42 


4  43 
4  44 


Son 
Sets. 


45 

46 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
51 
55 


7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


Moon 


35 

34 

34 

34 

33 

33 

33 

33 

32 

32 

32 

31 

31 

30 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

27 

26 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

18 


10  39 

11  1 
11  22 

11  44 

A.  M. 

12  8 
12  38 

1  11 


52 

40 
36 


sets. 
8  29 

8  57 

9  21 
9  44 

10    6 
10  30 

10  58 

11  30 

A.  M 

12  12 

1  4 

2  9 

3  23 
rises 

8  15 

8  40 

9  2 
9  25 
9  47 


Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah,  Nevada, 

and  Central  California. 


Son 
Rises. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Sun 
Sets. 


37 

37 

37 

38 

38 

39 

40 

40 

41 

42 

42 

43 

44 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

57 

58 

59 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


Moon 

r.  *  s. 


29 
29 
29 
29 
28 
28 
28 
28 
27 
27 
26 
26 
25 
25 
24 
24 
23 
23 
22 
21 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
17 
16 
15 
15 
14 
14 


10  38 

11  1 
11  24 

11  48 

A.  M. 

12  14 
12  43 

1  18 

1  59 

2  48 

3  43 
sets. 

8  25 

8  56 

9  19 
9  43 

10    7 

10  33 

11  1 

11  36 

A.M. 

12  18 

1  12 

2  16 

3  31 
rises. 

8  12 

8  38 

9  2 
9  26 
9  49 


Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana, Arkansas,  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

and  Southern  California. 


Sun 
Rises. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


55 
55 
55 
56 
56 
57 
58 


4  58 


4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Sun 
Sets. 


H.      M. 


59 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 


Moon 
r.  a  s. 


10  35 

11  2 
11  29 

11  56 

A.  M. 

12  26 
12  59 

1  37 

2  20 

3  9 

4  3 
sets. 
8  12 

8  45 

9  14 
9  42 

10  10 

10  40 

11  13 

11  52 

A.  M. 

12  36 

1  33 

2  38 

3  50 
rises. 

8    3 

8  33 

9  2 
9  29 
9  57 


SUN 

ON    MERIDIAN 

OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

H.           M.           S. 

H. 

M.           S. 

H. 

M.           S. 

H.           M.           S. 

H.           M.           S. 

1 

12    3  29 

8 

12 

4  44 

14 

12 

5  35 

20 

12    6    8 

26 

12    6  20 

2 

12    3  40 

9 

12 

4  54 

15 

12 

5  42 

21 

12    6  11 

27 

12     6  20 

3 

12    3  52 

10 

12 

5    3 

16 

12 

5  48 

22 

12    6  14 

28 

12    6  20 

4 

12    4    3 

11 

12 

5  11 

17 

12 

5  54 

23 

12    6  17 

29 

12    6  19 

5 

12    4  14 

12 

12 

5  20 

18 

12 

5  59 

24 

12    6  18 

30 

12    6  17 

6 

12    4  24 

13 

12 

5  27 

19 

12 

6    4 

25 

12    €  20 

31 

12    6  15 

7 

12    4  34 

TWILICHT. 


Places. 

July. 

Begins,  A.  m. 

Ends,  f.  m. 

July. 

Begins,  a.  m. 

Ends,  P.  m. 

July. 

Begins,  a.  m. 

Ends,  P.  M. 

H.        M. 

H.         M. 

H.         M. 

H.        M. 

H.         M. 

H.         M. 

Boston 

1 

2  14 

9  54 

11 

2  24 

9  45 

21 

2  39 

9  34 

New  York. 

1 

2  27 

9  40 

11 

2  37 

9  34 

21 

2  49 

9  23 

Wash'  ton.. 

1 

2  40 

9  27 

11 

2  49 

9  22 

21 

3    0 

9  12 

Charleston. 

1 

3  13 

8  54 

11 

3  20 

8  50 

21 

3  29 

8  43 

8th  Month. 


AUGUST,    1915. 


31  Days. 


o 
5 

9 


V 

9) 

J5 


a 


IS 
2AI 


Tu 
W 
5  Th 
6Fr 

Sa 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

S 

M 

Tu 


Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England,  N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,   Wisconsin, 

N.  and  8.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 


Sun 
Rises. 


h. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

O 

5 
5 
5 
5 


MM 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
5  22 


Son 
Sets. 


H.      M. 

7  21 


20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 


Moon 

r.  *  s. 


10     7 

10  34 

11  4 

11  41 

A.  £«  I 

12  26 

1  19i 

2  19 

3  25 
sets . ! 

7  28 

7  50 

8  11; 
8  32 
8  58 


Calendar  for 

Nbw   York    City, 

Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

and  Northern  California. 


Sun 
Risks. 


5 

4|  9  27 
3  10  4 
1  10  50 
6  59  11  48 
6  57l  a.  m. 
6  55  12  57 
6  54i  2  13 
6  53  3  31 
6  51  rises, 
6  50   7    5 


6  48 
6  47 
6  45 
6  43 
6  41 
6  39 


26 

47 

9 

8  33 

9  3 
9 


39 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


Sun 
Sets. 


55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17| 
18 
191 
20! 
21| 
22 
23 
24 
25 


H. 
I 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Moon 
r.  a  s. 


M.    H.   M 

17  10  11 
16  10  39 
15  11  10 
14  11  48 
12  a.m.! 
11 12  33 
10  1  26 
9  2  26 
3  30 
sets.  I 
7  26 

7  49 

8  12 

8  35 

9  1 
9  32 

57  10  10 
56  10  57 
55  11  55 


Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah,  Nevada, 

and    Central  California. 


Sun 
Rises. 


7 
6 
5 
.4 
3 
1 
0 
58 


54 
53 
51 
50 


A.  M.  I 

1  4 

2  19 

3  35 


48  rises. 

46 

44 

42 

41 

39 

38 

36 


4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Sun 
Sets. 


59 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


7    4 

5  22 

7  26 

5  23 

7  50 

5  24 

8  12 

5  25 

8  38 

5  26 

9    9 

5  27 

!  9  43 

5  27 

7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


Moon 
r.  *  s. 


13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

3 

2 

0 

6  59 
6  58 
6  57 
6  55 
6  54 
6  53 
6  51 
6  49 
6  48 
6  46 
6  45 
6  44 
6  42 
6  41 
6  40 
6  38 
6  37 
6  35 


H.   M. 

10  15 

10  43 

11  16 

11  55 

A.  M. 

12  41 

1  33 

2  33 

3  36 

sets. 
7 
7 
8 


24 
48 
12 

8  37 

9  5 
9  36 

10  16 


-    Calendar  for 
Charleston, 

Georgia,    Alabama, 

Louisiana, Arkansas,  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

and  Southern  California. 


Sun 
Rises. 


5 
5 
5 
5 


13 
14 
14 

15 


5  16 
5  16 


Sun 
Sets. 


M. 


Moon 
r.  *  a. 


H.      M. 


11 
A. 
12 


4 

M. 

3 

1  11 

2  25 

3  40 
rises. 

7    3 
7  27 

7  52 

8  16 

8  42 

9  14 
9  51 


17 
18 
18 
19 
20 
21 
21 
22 
23 
23 
24 
25 
25 
26 
27 
27 
28 
29 
29 

5  30 

5  3 


5 
5 
5 
5 


81 
32 
33 
33 


6  59  10  26 
6  58  10  59 
6  5711  34 
6  56  a.  m. 
6  5512  15 


6  55 
6  54 
6  53 
6  52 
6  51 
6  50 
6  48 
6  47 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


46 

45 

441 


1     2 

1  54 

2  52 

3  52 
sets. 

7  17 

7  45 

8  14 
43 
15 
52 


8 
9 

9 

43  10  34 
42  11  25 

41    A.  M. 


6  4012  25 


6  39 
6  38 
6  36 
6 
6 

6  33 
6  32 


6 
6 
6 


1  32 

2  43 

3  54 

35  rises. 

34|  7  0 

7  29 

7  57 

8  25 

8  56 

9  31 


31 
30 

28 


6  27  10  10 


SUN    ON    MERIDIAN 

OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  op 

Dav  of 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

H. 

M.           S. 

H.           M.           S. 

H. 

M.           8. 

H. 

M.           S. 

H. 

M.          8. 

1 

12 

6  12 

8 

12     5  35 

14 

12 

4  411 

20 

12 

3  27 

26 

12 

1  55 

2 

12 

6    8 

9 

12    5  28 

15 

12 

4  30 

21 

12 

3  13 

27 

12 

1  38 

3 

12 

6    4 

10 

12    5  19 

16 

12 

4  19 

22 

12 

2  58 

28 

12 

1  21 

4 

12 

6    0 

11 

12    5  11 

17 

12 

4     6 

23 

12 

2  43 

29 

12 

1    4 

5 

12 

5  54 

12 

12    5     1 

18 

12 

3  54 

24 

12 

2  28 

30 

12 

0  46 

6 

12 

5  49 

13- 

12    4  52 

19 

12 

3  41 

25 

12 

2  12 

31 

12 

0  28 

7 

12 

5  42 

TWILICHT. 


Placer. 


Boston 

New  York. 
Wash '  ton. 
Charleston, 


Aug.     Begins,   a.  m. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


H. 

2 
3 
3 
3 


M. 

57 

6 

15 

40 


Ends,  p.  m. 

Aug. 

K.         M. 

9  16 

11 

9     6 

11 

8  57 

!  n 

8  32 

n 

Begins,   a.  M.     Ends,  p.  m 


3  13 
3  22 
3  29 
3  50 


M. 


8  57 
8  48 
8  41 
8  20 


An?. 


21 
21 
21 
21 


Begins,   a.  M. 

H.         M. 

3  29 

3  35 

3  41 

3  59 

Ends,  p.  M. 

H.         M. 

8  37 
8  31 
8  24 
8    7 


9th  Month. 

SEPTEMBER, 

,  1915. 

30  Days. 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Calendar  for 

Boston  , 

New    York   City, 

Washington, 

Charleston, 

J5 

M 

New  England,  N.  Y.  State, 

Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 

'         Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Georgia,    Alabama, 

S 

Michigan,   Wiseonsiu, 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Louisiana, Arkansas,  Texas, 

*? 

£ 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

Utah,  Nevada, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

a 

.s 

O 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 

and  Northern  California. 

and  Central  California. 

and  Southern  California. 

o 
>. 

Sun 

Sun- 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

ft 

ft 

Rises. 

sets. 

k.  *  8. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

K.   A  S. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

s.  .t  s. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.  Jt  s. 

H.       M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.        M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

1 

w 

5  23 

6  37 

10  20 

5  26 

6  35 

10  26 

5  28 

6  33 

10  33 

5  34 

6  26 

10  55 

2Th 

5  24 

6  35 

11     9 

5  27 

6  33 

11  16 

5  29 

6  31 

11  23 

5  35 

6  25 

11  45 

3Fr 

5  25 

6  33 

A.  M. 

5  28 

6  31 

A.  M. 

5  30 

6  29 

A.  M. 

5  35 

6  24 

A.  M. 

4Sa 

5  27 

6  32 

12    7 

5  30 

6  30 

12  13 

5  31 

6  27 

12  20 

5  36 

6  23 

12  40 

5 

s 

5  28 

6  30 

1  10 

5  30 

6  28 

1  15 

5  32 

6  25 

1  21 

5  37 

6  21 

1  29 

6 

M 

5  29 

6  28 

2  16 

5  31 

6  26 

2  20 

5  33 

6  24 

2  26 

5  37 

6  19 

2  40 

7 

Tu 

5  30 

6  26 

3  25 

5  32 

6  24 

3  28 

5  34 

6  23 

3  31 

5  38 

6  18 

3  42 

8 

\V 

5  31 

6  25 

4  34 

5  33 

6  23 

4  36 

5  35 

6  21 

4  38 

5  38 

6  16 

4  44 

9 

Th 

5  32 

6  23 

sets. 

5  34 

6  21 

sets. 

5  36 

6  20 

sets. 

5  39 

6  15 

sets. 

10 

Fr 

5  33 

6  21 

6  38 

5  35 

6  19 

6  39 

5  37 

6  18 

6  41 

5  40 

6  14 

6  45 

11 

Sa 

5  35 

6  19 

7     2 

5  36 

6  17 

7    5 

5  38 

6  16 

7    8 

5  40 

6  12 

7  17 

12 

S 

5  36 

6  17 

7  31 

5  37 

6  16 

7  35 

5  39 

6  15 

7  39 

5  41 

6  11 

7  52 

13 

M 

5  37 

6  15 

8    5 

5  38 

6  14 

8  10 

5  40 

6  13 

8  16 

5  42 

6    9 

8  33 

14 

Tu 

5  38 

6  14 

8  48 

5  39 

6  13 

8  54 

5  41 

6  12 

9     1 

5  42 

6    8 

9  22 

15 

W 

5  39 

6  12 

9  42 

5  40 

6  11 

9  49 

5  41 

6  10 

9  57 

5  43 

6    7 

10  19 

16 

Th 

5  40 

6  10 

10  47 

5  41 

6     9 

10  54 

5  42 

6     911     2 

5  43 

6    6 

11  23 

17 

Fr 

5  41 

6    8 

A.  M. 

5  42 

6     7 

A.  M. 

5  43 

6     7 

A.  M. 

5  44 

6    5 

A .  M. 

18 

Sa 

5  42 

6     6 

12    0 

5  43 

6    5 

12    6 

5  44 

6     5 

12  13 

5  45 

6    4 

12  31 

19 

S 

5  43 

6     5 

1  16 

5  44 

6    4 

1  20 

5  45 

6    4 

1  25 

5  45 

6    3 

1  41 

20 

M 

5  44 

6     3 

2  30 

5  44 

6    2 

2  34 

5  46 

6    2 

2  37! 

5  46 

6     1 

2  48 

21 

Tu 

5  45 

6     1 

3  42 

5  45 

6     1 

3  44 

5  47 

6    0 

3  47J 

5  47 

6    0 

3  53 

22 

XV 

5  46 

6    0 

4  52 

5  46 

6    0 

4  53 

5  48 

5  59 

4  54 

5  47 

5  59 

4  56 

23 

Th 

5  47 

5  58 

rises. 

5  47 

5  58 

rises. 

5  49 

5  57 

rises. 

5  48 

5  57 

rises. 

24 

Fr 

5  48 

5  56 

6  12 

5  48 

5  56 

6  14 

5  50 

5  56 

6  17 

5  48 

5  56 

6  25 

25  Sa 

5  50 

5  54 

6  36 

5  49 

5  54 

6  40 

5  51 

5  54 

6  44 

5  49 

5  54 

6  55 

26;  S 

5  51 

5  52 

7    3 

5  50 

5  53 

7    8 

5  52 

5  53 

7  13 

5  50 

5  53 

7  29 

27;  AI 

5  52 

5  50 

7  36 

5  51 

5  51 

7  42 

5  53 

5  51 

7  48! 

5  50 

5  51 

8    6 

28;  Tu 

5  53 

5  49 

8  15 

5  52 

5  49 

8  21 

5  53 

5  49 

8  28 

5  51 

5  50 

8  49 

29  W 

5  54 

5  47 

9     1 

5  53 

5  48 

9     8 

5  54 

5  48 

9  15 

5  52 

5  49 

9  37 

30  Th 

5  55 

5  46 

9  55 

5  54 

5  46 

10    1 

5  55 

5  46  10    8, 
1 

5  53 

5  48 

10  29 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 


Day  of 
Month. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


Day    of 

Month. 

H.            M.            S. 

12     0     9 

7 

11  59  50 

8 

11  59  31 

9 

11  59  12 

10 

11  58  52 

11 

11  58  32 

12 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


58 
57 
57 
57 
56 
56 


12 
52 
32 

11 

51 
30 


Day    of 

Month. 


13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 


Day   of 

Month. 

H.           M.           S. 

11  56    9 

19 

11  55  48 

20 

11  55  27 

21 

11  55    5 

22 

11  54  44 

23 

11  54  23 

24 

Day    of 

Month. 

H.           M.           R. 

11  54     2 

25 

11  53  40 

26 

11  53  19 

27 

11  52  58 

28 

11  52  37 

29 

11  52  16 

30 

11  51  55 
11  51  34 
11  51  14 
11  50  53 
11  50  33 
11  50  14 


TWILIGHT. 


Places. 


Boston 

New  York . 
Wash'  ton. 
Charleston 


Sept. 

Begins,  a.  m. 

H.         M. 

1 

3  45 

1 

3  50 

1 

3  55 

1 

4    9 

Ends,  p.  M. 


8  14 
8    9 

6  4 

7  51 


Sept. 


11 
11 
11 
11 


Begins 

,   A.    m. 

H. 

M. 

3  59 

4 

3 

4 

7 

4 

17 

Ends,  i".  m. 

H.         M. 

7  54 
7  50 
7  46 
7  36 


Sept. 

Begins,  a.  m. 

H.         M. 

21 

4  12 

21 

4  15 

21 

4  18 

21 

4  20 

Ends,  P.  M. 
H.         M. 

7  34 
7  31 
7  28 
7  20 


10th  Month 

i 

OCTOBER, 

1915. 

i 

51  Days. 

.a 

e 
o 

s 

5 

J* 

a 
» 

• 
— 

*■ 

6 
k 

(5 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

Mew  Englaud,  N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,   Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  City, 

Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

ami   Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 
Washington, 

Virginia,   Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah,   Nevada, 

and  Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Charleston, 

Georgia,   Alabama, 

Louisiana, Arkansas,  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

and  Southern  California. 

o 
ce 

Sun 
Risks. 

Son 
Sets. 

Moon 
n.  a  s. 

Sun 
Risks. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

n.  a  s. 

Sun 
Risks. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

K.  *  8. 

Su 
Ris 

N 

KS. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
R.  4  S. 

1 

Fr 

H.       M. 

5  56 

H.        M. 

5  44 

H.       M 

10  55 

H.        M. 

5  55 

H.       M. 

5  45 

H.      M. 
11          1 

H.        M. 

5  55 

H.      M. 

5  45 

H.       M. 

11     8 

H. 

5 

M. 

53 

H.      M. 

5  47 

H.      M. 

11  26 

2 

Sa 

5  57 

5  42 

11  59 

5  56 

5  43 

A.  M. 

5  56 

5  44]  a.  m. 

!  5 

54 

5  45 

A.  M. 

3 

S 

5  58 

5  40 

A.  M. 

5  57 

5  41 

12    4 

5  57 

5  42  12  10 

I  5  55 

5  43 

12  25 

4 

M 

5  59 

5  39 

1      6 

5  58 

5  40 

1  10 

5  58 

5  41 

1  14 

5 

56 

5  42 

1  26 

5 

Tu 

6     1 

5  38 

2  14 

6    0 

5  38 

2  16 

5  59 

5  39 

2  19 

i  5 

57 

5  41 

2  27 

6 

W 

6    2 

5  36 

3  23 

6    1 

5  37 

3  24 

6    0 

5  38 

3  26 

!  5  57 

5  40 

3  30 

7 

Th 

6    3 

5  34 

4  34 

6    2 

5  35 

4  34 

6    1 

5  36 

4  34 

!  5  58 

5  38 

4  34 

8 

Fr 

6    4 

5  32 

sets. 

6    3 

5  33 

sets. 

6    2 

5  35 

sets.  I 

!  5 

59 

5  37 

sets. 

9 

Sa 

6    5 

5  31 

5  31 

6    4 

5  32 

5  34 

6    3 

5  34 

5  38; 

5 

59 

5  36 

5  50 

10 

S 

6    6 

5  30 

6     4 

6    5 

5  30    6    9 

6    4 

5  32 

6  14 

6 

0 

5  35 

6  30 

11 

M 

6    8 

5  29 

6  45 

6    6 

5  28j  6  51 

6     5 

5  30 

6  58 

6 

1 

5  34 

7  17 

12 

Tu 

6    9 

5  27 

7  36 

6    7 

5  27 

7  44 

6    6 

5  28 

7  51 

6 

1 

5  33 

8  13 

18 

W 

6  10 

5  25 

8  41 

6    8 

5  25 

8  47 

6    7 

5  26 

8  55 

6 

2 

5  31 

9  16 

14 

Th 

6  11 

5  23 

9  51 

6    9 

5  24 

9  58 

6    8 

5  24  10    4 

6 

3 

,  5  30  10  24 

15 

Fr 

6  12 

5  22  11     6 

6  10 

5  22  11  11 

6    9 

5  2311  17 

6 

3 

5  29 11  33 

16 

Sa 

6  13 

5  20  a.m. 

6  11 

5   21 1  A.  M. 

6  10 

5   21    A.M. 

6 

4 

5  28 

A.  M . 

17 

S 

6  14 

5  18 

12  20 

6  12 

5  19  12  24 

6  11 

5  19  12  28j 

6 

5 

5  26 

12  40 

18 

M 

6  15 

5  16 

1  32 

6  13 

5  17 

1  35 

6  12 

5  18 

1  37; 

6 

6 

5  25 

1  45 

19 

Tu 

6  16 

5  14 

2  41 

6  14 

5  16 

2  42 

6  13 

5  16 

2  44! 

6 

7 

5  24 

2  47 

20 

W 

6  18 

5  12 

3  48 

6  16 

5  14 

3  48 

6  15 

5  15 

3  48 

6 

8 

5  23 

3  49 

21 

Th 

6  19 

5  11 

4  54 

6  17 

5  13 

4  52 

6  16 

5  14 

4  51 

6 

8 

5  22 

4  46 

22  Fr 

6  20 

5    9 

rises. 

6  18 

5  12 

rises. 

6  17 

5  13 

rises. 

6 

9 

5  21 

rises. 

23  Sa 

6  21 

5    8 

5     5 

6  19 

5  11 

5    9 

6  18 

5  11 

5  14 

6 

10 

5  19 

5  28 

24 

S 

6  22 

5    6 

5  36 

6  20 

5    9 

5  41 

6  19 

5  10 

5  47 

6 

11 

5  18 

6.    4 

25 

M 

6  23 

5    4 

6  12 

6  21 

5    8 

6  18 

6  20 

5    9 

6  25 

6 

12 

5  17 

6  45 

26 

Tu 

6  24 

5    2 

6  56 

6  22 

5    6 

7    2 

6  21 

5    8    7    9 

6 

13 

5  16 

7  30 

27 

W 

6  26 

5    0 

7  46 

6  23 

5    5 

7  53 

6  22 

5    6'  8    0 

6 

14 

5  15 

8  21 

28  Th 

6  27 

4  59 

8  44 

6  24 

5    3 

8  50 

6  23 

5    5 

8  57 

6 

15 

5  14 

9  16 

29  Fr 

6  28 

4  58   9  46 

6  25 

5    2 

9  51 

6  24 

5    4 

9  57 

6 

15 

5  14  10  14 

30  Sa, 

!  6  29 

4  57  10  50 

6  26 

5    0  10  54 

6  24 

5    3 

10  59 

6 

16 

5  13  11  13 

31  S 

|  6  30 

4  56  1 1  56 

6  27 

4  59  11  59 

6  25 

5    2|  a.  u.  | 

6 

17 

5    12   A.M. 

SUN    ON    MERIDIAN    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Day  of 

Month. 

Month. 

Month.  . 

! 

Month. 

Month. 

M.           M.            ». 

H.            M,            8. 

H.           M.           S. 

H.           M.           S. 

H.           M.           8. 

1 

11  49  54 

8 

11  47  47 

14 

11  46  13 

20 

11  44  591 

26 

11  44     6 

2 

11  49  35 

9 

11  47  30 

15 

11  46    0 

21 

11  44  48 

27 

11  44     0 

3 

11  49  16 

10 

11  47  14       16 

11  45  46 

22 

11  44  39 

28 

11  43  55 

4 

11  48  57 

11 

11  46  58       17 

11  45  33 

23 

11  44  29 

29 

11  43  50 

5 

11  48  39 

12 

11  46  4:5       18 

11  45  21 

24 

11  44  21 

30 

11  43  46 

6 

11  48  21 

13 

11  46  28  1     19 

11  45  10 

25 

11  44  13 

31 

11  43  43 

7 

11  48     4 

II 

1 

r 

TWILICHT. 


Places. 


Boston 

New  York. 
Wash '  ton. 
Charleston. 


Oct. 

Begins,   a.  m. 

Ends,  r.  M 

H.          M. 

H.         M. 

1 

4  24 

7  15 

1 

4  26 

7  14 

1 

4  27 

7  12 

1 

4  32 

1    7    7 

Oct. 

Bearing,   a.   m. 

H.         M. 

11 

4  35 

11 

4  36 

11 

4  37 

11 

4  39 

Euds,  p.  m. 

|    Oct. 



Kegins.   a.   M, 

H.           M. 

H.         M. 

6  58 

81 

a5L 

4  46 

6  57 

21 

4  47 

6  56 

21 

4  47 

6  54 

i  21  | 

4  47 

Ends,  p.  m. 

H.         M. 

6  43 
6  43 
6  43 
6  42 


LIth  Month 

• 

NOVEMBER, 

191 

5. 

i 

30  Days. 

-*> 
c 
o 

.JS 

9 

1) 

«■ 

O 

■ 

A 

Calendar  f»r 

Boston, 

New  England,  N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,    Wisconsin, 

N.  and  S.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New   1'okk  City, 

Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 

Ohio,    Indiana,   Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

and  Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah,    Nevada, 

and  Central  California. 

Culendar  for 

Charleston  , 

Georgia,    Alabama, 

Louisiana, Arkansas,  Teras, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

aud  Southern  California. 

o 
>> 

n 

Sun 
Risks. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

S.  *  S. 

Sun 
Risks. 

Sun 
Skts. 

Moon 

R.  A  s. 

Sun 
Risks. 

Sun 
Skts. 

Moon 
R.  A  s. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.  A  s. 

1 

M 

H.      M. 

6  31 

H.      M. 

4  55 

H.       M. 
A.M. 

H.      M. 

6  29 

H.      M. 

4  58 

H.      M. 

A.M. 

H.      M. 

6  26 

H.      M. 

5     1 

H.       M. 

12  26 

H.      M. 

6  17 

H.      M. 

5  11 

H.      M. 

12  12 

2 

Tu 

6  32 

4  54 

1    2 

6  30 

4  57 

1    4 

6  27 

5    0 

1     6! 

6  18 

5  10 

1  12 

3 

W 

6  34 

4  53 

2  11 

6  31 

4  56 

2  11 

6  28 

4  59 

2  12 

6  19 

5     9 

2  14 

4 

Th 

6  35 

4  51 

3  22 

6  32 

4  55 

3  21 

6  29 

4  58 

3  20 

6  20 

5     8 

3  17 

5 

Fr 

6  36 

4  50 

4  36 

6  33 

4  54 

4  34 

6  30 

4  57 

4  31 

6  21 

5     7 

4  24 

6 

Sa 

6  38 

4  49 

5  53 

6  35 

4  53 

5  50 

6  31 

4  56 

5  46 

6  22 

5     7 

5  34 

7 

S 

6  39 

4  47 

sets. 

6  36 

4  51 

sets. 

6  32 

4  55 

sets. 

6  23 

5     6 

sets. 

8 

ftfi 

6  40 

4  46 

5  26 

6  38 

4  50 

5  32 

6  33 

4  54 

5  39 

6  24 

5     5 

6    0 

9 

Tu 

6  42 

4  45 

6  27 

6  39 

4  49 

6  34 

6  34 

4  53 

6  41 

6  25 

5    4 

7    3 

10 

W 

6  43 

4  44 

7  38 

6  40 

4  48 

7  44 

6  36 

4  52 

7  51 

6  26 

5     3 

8  12 

11 

Th 

6  45 

4  43 

8  54 

6  42 

4  47 

9     1 

6  37 

4  51 

9    6 

6  27 

5     2 

9  23 

12 

Fr 

6  47 

4  41 

10  10 

6  43 

4  46  10  14 

6  38 

4  50 

10  19 

6  28 

5     2 

10  32 

13 

Sa 

6  48 

4  40 

11  24 

6  44 

4  45  11  27 

6  39 

4  49 

11  30 

6  29 

5     1 

11  39 

14 

S 

6  50 

4  39 

A.  M. 

6  46 

4  44 

A.  M. 

6  41 

4  48 

A.  M. 

6  30 

5     0 

A.  M. 

15 

M 

6  52 

4  37 

12  34 

6  47 

4  43 

12  35 

6  42 

4  47 

12  37 

6  31 

5     0 

12  42 

16 

Tu 

6  53 

4  36 

1  40 

6  48 

4  42 

1  41 

6  43 

4  46 

1  41 

6  32 

4  59 

1  42 

17 

W 

6  55 

4  35 

2  46 

6  49 

4  41 

2  45 

6  44 

4  45 

2  44 

6  33 

4  58 

2  40 

18 

Th 

6  57 

4  34 

3  50 

6  50 

4  40 

3  48 

6  45 

4  44 

3  46 

6  34 

4  57 

3  38 

19 

Fr 

6  58 

4  33 

4  55 

6  51 

4  40 

4  52 

6  46 

4  44 

4  481 

6  35 

4  56 

4  37 

20 

Sa 

6  59 

4  33 

6    0 

i   6  52 

4  39 

5  55 

6  47 

4  43 

5  50 

6  36 

4  56 

5  35 

21 

S 

7    0 

4  32 

rises. 

6  53 

4  38 

rises. 

6  48 

4  42  rises. 

6  37 

4  55 

rises. 

22 

M 

7    1 

4  31 

4  53 

6  54 

4  38 

4  59 

6  49 

4  42 

5    6 

6  38 

4  55 

5  27 

23 

Tu 

7    2 

4  30 

5  41 

6  55 

4  37 

5  48 

6  50 

4  41 

5  55 

6  39 

4  55 

6  16 

24 

VV 

7     3 

4  30 

6  37 

6  57 

4  36 

6  43 

6  51 

4  41 

6  50 

6  40 

4  54 

7  10 

25 

Th 

7    4 

4  29 

7  36 

i   6  58 

4  36 

7  42 

6  52 

4  40 

7  48 

6  40 

4  54 

8     5 

26 

Fr 

7    5 

4  29 

8  40 

7    0 

4  35 

8  44 

6  53 

4  40 

8  49 

6  41 

4  54 

9    4 

27 

Sa 

7    6 

4  29 

9  44 

7     1 

4  35 

9  48 

6  54 

4  40 

9  51 

6  41 

4  54 

10    2 

28 

S 

,7    7 

4  28  10  48 

7     2 

4  35 

10  51 

6  55 

4  40  10  53 

6  42 

4  54 

11     1 

29 

M 

7    8 

4  28 

11  54 

7     2 

4  34 

11  55 

6  56 

4  40  11  56 

6  42 

4  54 

A.  M. 

30 

Tu 

7    9 

4  28 

A.M. 

7    3 

i 

4  34 

A.  M. 

6  58 

4  40 

A.  M. 

6  43 

4  54 

12    0 
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Day  op 

Day  op 

I 

Day  op 

Day  op 

Day  op 

Month. 

Month. 

1 

Month. 

Month. 

Month. 

11.          M.           S 

H.        M.        a. 

H.           M.           8. 

H.           M.           S. 

H.           If.          8. 

1 

11  43  40 

7 

11  43  44 

13 

11  44  17 

19 

11  45  20 

25 

11  46  52 

2 

11  43  39 

8 

11  43  47 

14 

11  44  25 

20 

11  45  33, 

26 

11  47  10 

3 

11  43  38 

9 

11  43  51 

15 

11  44  34 

21 

11  45  47 

27 

11  47  29 

4 

11  43  3S 

10 

11  43  56 

16 

11  44  *44 

22 

11  46    2 

28 

11  47  49 

5 

11  43  39 

11 

11  44    2 

17 

11  44  55 

23 

11  46  18; 

29 

11  48    9 

6 

11  43  41 

12 

11  44    9 

18 

11  45    7 

24 

11  46  35 

30 

11  48  30 

TWILIGHT. 


Places. 

Nov. 

Begins,    a.  H. 

Ends,  p.  M. 

Nov. 

H.        M. 

H.        M. 

Boston 

1 

4  58 

6  29 

11 

New  York. 

1 

4  58 

6  29 

11 

Wash  |  ton. 

1 

4  57 

6  30 

11 

Charleston 

1 

4  54 

6  33 

11 

Begins,  a.  m. 

Ends,  p.  M. 

Nov. 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

5     9 

6  19 

21 

5    8 

6  20 

2L 

5    7 

6  21 

21 

5    2 

6  26 

21 

Begins,   a.  m, 


5  20 
5  18 
5  16 
5  10 

■ 


Ends,  p.  m. 


R.      M. 

6  12 
6  14 
6  16 
6  22 


12th  Month 

i 

DECEMBKK, 

1915. 

31  Days. 

• 

■*» 
a 
o 

a 

M 

i 

m 
M 

SI 

o 

i 
P 

Calendar  for 

Boston, 

New  England,  N.  Y.  State, 

Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

N.  and  8.  Dakota, 

Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Calendar  for 

New  York  Citv, 

Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 

Ohio,   Indiana,  Illinois, 

Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 

and  Northern  California. 

Calendar  for 

Washington, 

Virginia,  Kentucky, 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado, 

Utah,   Nevada, 

and  Central  California. 

Calendar  for 

Chaui.eston, 

Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana, Arkansas,  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  Arizona, 

and  Southern  California. 

o 

« 
P 

Son 
Risks. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.  A  S. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.  *  8. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 

R.  4  8. 

Sun 
Risks. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moo* 
n.  a  s. 

1 

w 

H.       M. 

7    9 

H.       M.         H.      M. 

4  28    1     1 

H.     M. 

7    4 

H.       M. 

4  34 

H.     u. 

1    0 

H.        M. 

6  59 

H.       M. 

4  40 

H.      M. 

1     0 

H.      M. 

6  44 

II.      M.        H.    M. 

4  54  12  59 

2 

Th 

7  10 

4  28    2  11 

7    5 

4  34 

2    9 

7 

0    4  39 

2    7 

6  45 

4  54 

2    2 

3 

Fr 

7  11 

4  28   3  25 

7    6 

4  34 

3  22 

7 

1 

4  39 

3  19 

6  46 

4  54 

3    9 

4 

Sa 

7  12 

4  28   4  43 

7    7 

4  34 

4  39 

7 

2 

4  39 

4  34 

6  46 

4  54 

4  20 

5 

S 

7  13 

4  28   6    4 

7    8 

4  33 

5  58 

7 

3   4  39 

5  52 1 

6  47 

4  54 

5  34 

6 

M 

7  14 

4  28!  sets. 

7    9 

4  33 

sets. 

7 

4 

4  38 

sets.  1 

6  48 

4  54 

sets. 

7 

Tu 

7  15 

4  28;  5  14 

7  10   4  33 

5  21 

7 

5 

4  38 

5  28! 

6  49 

4  54 

5  49 

8 

W 

7  16 

4  281  6  32 

7  11 

4  33 

6  37 

7 

6 

4  38 

6  43 

6  50 

4  54 

7    2 

9 

Th 

7  17 

4  281  7  51 

7  12 

4  33 

7  56 

7 

8 

4  38 

8     1 

6  50 

4  54 

8  16 

10 

Fr 

7  18 

4  28!  9     9 

7  13   4  33 

9  12 

7 

9 

4  38 

9  16 

6  51 

4  54 

9  26 

11 

Sa 

7  19 

4  28  10  22 

7  14'  4  33  10  24 

7 

10   4  38 

10  26 

6  52 

4  54  10  32 

12 

S 

7  20 

4  28,11  32 

7  15!  4  3311  33 

7  Hi  4  38 

11  33 

6  53 

4  55  1 1  35 

13M 

7  21 

4  28|  a.  m. 

7  16!  4  33 

A.  M. 

7 

11    4  38 

A.M. 

6  54 

4  55  a.  m. 

14 

Tu 

7  22 

4  28  12  38 

7  17;  4  33 

12  38 

7 

12 

4  38 

12  371 

6  54 

4  55  12  34 

15 

VV 

7  23 

4  28 

1  44 

7  18:  4  33 

1  42 

7 

13 

4  38 

1  39 

6  55 

4  55 

1  33 

16 

Th 

7  24 

4  29 

2  48 

7  18|  4  34 

2  45 

7 

13 

4  39 

2  4l| 

6  50 

4  56 

2  21 

17 

Fr 

7  24 

4  29 

4    2 

7  19   4  34 

3  48 

7 

14 

4  39 

3  43| 

6  57 

4  56 

3  29 

18  Sa 

7  25 

4  29 

4  56 

7  19    4  34 

4  51 

7 

14 

4  39 

4  45! 

6  57 

4  57 

4  28 

19  S 

7  25 

4  29 

5  57 

7  20   4  34 

5  51 

7 

15 

4  40 

5  44 

6  58 

4  57 

5  25 

20M 

7  26 

4  29 

6  54 

7  20   4  34 

6  46 

7 

15 

4  40 

6  40| 

6  58 

4  58 

6  19 

21'Tu 

7  26 

4  30  rises. 

7  21]  4  34  rises. 

7 

15 

4  40  rises.  | 

6  59 

4  58 

rises. 

22'W 

7  27 

4  30 

5  29 

7  21'  4  34|  5  36 

7 

16 

4  40 

5  42 

7    0 

4  59 

6    0 

23!Th 

7  27 

4  31 

6  32 

7  21    4  35 

6  37 

7 

16 

4  41 

6  42 

7    0 

4  59 

6  58 

24Tr 

7  27 

4  31 

7  36 

7  22-  4  35 

7  40 

7 

17 

4  42 

7  44 

7    0 

5     0 

7  56 

25  Sa 

7  28 

4  32 

8  40 

7  22  4  36 

8  43 

7 

17 

4  43 

8  45, 

7    0 

5     1 

8  54 

26 

S 

7  28 

4  32 

9  44 

7  22    4  36 

9  46 

7 

17 

4  44 

9  47 

7     1 

5    2 

9  52 

27 

W 

7  28 

4  33  10  49 

7  23   4  37 

10  49 

7 

18 

4  4510  49! 

7     1 

5     2 

10  50 

28 

Tu 

7  29 

4  33  11  55 

7  23   4  38  11  54 

7 

18 

4  45  11  53 

7     1 

5    3 

11  50 

29 

W 

7  29 

4  34 

A.  M. 

7  23!  4  39 

A.M. 

7 

18 

4  46  a.  m. 

7    2 

5    3 

A.  M. 

30  Th 

7  29 

4  35 

1      5 

7  23   4  40 

1     2 

7 

18 

4  40    1     0 

7    2 

5    4 

12  52 

31  Fr 

7  30 

4  36 

2  19 

7  24   4  41 

2  15 

7 

19    4  47|  2  Hi 

7    2 

5    4 

1  59 
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Dav  of 

1    Day  of 

Dav  of 

Dav  of 

Dav  op 

Month. 

Month. 

M»N'TH. 

V 

Month 

Month. 

H.            M.            R. 

H.         K.          s. 

H.          M.            S. 

H.           II.           S. 

H.         M.           8. 

1 

11  48  52 

8 

11  51  42 

14 

1 1  54  27 

20 

U  57  22 

26 

12    0  21 

2 

11  49  14 

9 

11  52    9 

15 

11  54  56 

21 

11  57  52 

27 

12    0  51 

3 

11  49  38 

10 

11  52  36 

16 

11  55  25 

22 

11  58  22 

28 

12    1  21 

4 

11  50     1 

11 

11  53    3 

17 

11  55  54 

23 

11  58  52 

29 

12    1  50 

5 

1 1  50  26 

12 

11  53  31 

18 

11  56  23 

24 

11  59  22 

30 

12    2  19 

6 

11  50,51 

13 

11  53  59 

19 

11  56  53 

25 

11  59  51 

31 

12    2  48 

7 

11  51  16 

TWILICHT. 


Places. 

Dec. 

Begins,  a.  u. 

Eads,  p.  x. 

Dec. 

Begins,   A.  M. 

Ends  p.  u. 

Dec. 

Begins,  a.  m. 

H.        M. 

Ends,  p.  11. 

h.      u. 

H.       M. 

II.         M. 

H.         M. 

H.        M. 

1 

5  29 

6    9 

11 

5  38 

6    9 

21 

5  45 

6  12 

New  York. 

1 

5  27 

6  11 

11 

5  36 

6  11 

21 

5  42 

6  14 

Wash' ton.. 

1 

5  25 

6  13 

11 

5  33 

6  14 

21 

5  40 

6  17 

Charleston. 

1 

5  17 

6  20 

i    11 

5  25 

6  22 

21 

6  31 

6  26 

Mohammedan   Calendar,  1915. 
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Ritualistic  Calendar. 

Colors  for  the  Altar  in  Use  in  Ritualistic  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States. 

White.  —  From  the  First  Service  (First  Vespers)  of  Christmas  Day  to  the  Octave  of  Epiphany, 
inclusive  (except on  the  Feasts  of  Martyrs);  on  Maundy  Thursday  (for  the  celebration);  from  the  First 
Service  of  Easter  Day  to  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  f  except  on  Feasts  of  Martyrs  and  Rotation  Days) ;  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Purification.  Annunciation,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Luke,  All  Saints.  Saints  who  are  not  Martyrs,  and  Patron  Saints  (Transfiguration  and  Dedication 
■of  Church). 

lied.  —From  First  Vespers  of  Pentecost  to  the  First  Vespers  of  Trinity  Sunday  (which  includes 
Ember  Days',  Holy  Innocents  (if  on  a  Sunday),  and  Feasts  of  all  Martyrs. 

Violet.  —  From  Septuagesima  to  Maundy  Thursday  (Easter  Eve);  Advent  Sunday  to  Christmas 
Eve;  Vigils,  Ember  Days  (except  in  Whit-sun  Week),  and  Rotation  Days;  Holy  Innocents  (unless on 
Sunday).  Black.  —Good  Friday  and  at  funerals.  Green.  — All  other  days. 

These  regulations  as  to  colors  are  general.  A  more  minute  code  changing  with  each  year  is 
published  in  the  church  almanacs. 


Jewish  Calendar,  1915. 


New  Moon,  Fasts,  Feasts,  etc. 


6675. 

Sebat 
Adar 

I  4 

Nisan 


Iyar 

« * 

Sivan 


1 

1 
14 

1 
15 
21 

1 


New  Moon. 


Purim , 

New  Moon 

First  Day  of  Passover. 


1 

6 

Tamuz   1 

17 


Ab 


Elul 


Last 

New  Moon 

ISiLag  B'omer 

New  Moou 

Pentecost 

New  Moon 

Fa-st  of  Tamuz 

New  Moon 

Fast     of   Ab    (Destruction 

Jerusalem) 

New  Moon 


of 


191 

Tan. 
Feb 


o. 


5676. 

Tisri 


Mar. 

4    t 

April 
May 

i  4 

4  ( 

June 

i  4 

July 
Augr. 


New  Mooy,  Fasts,  Feasts,  ktc. 


16 
15 

28 
16 
30 

5 
15 

2 
14 
19 
13 
29 
12 

Sebat 
20' Adar 
llHVeadar 


1 

4 
10 


15 

"        22 

23 

Hesvan  1 

ICislev    1 

' '        25 

Tebet      1 

10 


New  Moon  (New  Year) 

Fast  of  Gnadaliah 

Day  of  Atonement  (Yom  Kip- 
pur) 

Feast  of  Tabernacles 

"       Eisrhth  Day 

Rejoicing  with  the  Law 

New  Moon 


Dedication  of  Temple. 

New  Moon 

Fast  of  Tebet 


New  Moon 


1915. 

Sept. 

9 
12 

<  t 

18 

•  * 

23 

i  < 

30 

Oct. 

1 

4  4 

9 

Nov. 

8 

Dec. 

2 

4  4 

8 

4  < 

17 

1916. 

Jan. 

6 

Feb. 

5 

Mar. 

6 

The  year  5675  is  an  ordinary  imperfect  year  of  353  days,  and  5676  an  embolismic  perfect  year 
of  385  days. 


Greek  Church  and  Russian  Calendar,  1915. 

A.i>.  1915,  A.M.  8024. 


New 

Stylk. 

Jan. 

14 

4  4 

19 

Feb. 

15 

44 

21 

44 

24 

April 

4 

4  4 

7 

44 

9 

U 

11 

May 

6 

1 1 

20 

4  t 

27 

A  4 

30 

■  4 

31 

Holy  Days. 


Circumcision 

Theophauy  (Epiphany)... 
Hypapante  (Purification) 

Carnival  Sunday 

Ash  Wednesday — 

Palm  Sunday 

Annunciation 

Great  Friday - 

Holy  Pasch  (Easter) _ 

St   George 

Ascension  Day 

Coronation  of  Emperor* 

Pentecost 

Holy  Ghost — 


Old  Style. 

New 
Style. 

Jan. 

1 

Julv 

12 

4  4 

6 

Aug. 

19 

Feb. 

2 

t  * 

28 

4  1 

8 
11 

Sept. 

12 
21 

Mar. 

22 

4  4 

27 

«  • 

25 

Oct. 

14 

(  4 

27 

Nov. 

28 

1  1 

29 

Dec. 

3 

April  2 

4  i 

22 

May 

7 

1916. 

1 1 

14 

Jan. 

7 

4   4 

17 

4  1 

18 

4  t 

14 

4  1 

19 

Holy  Days. 


Peter  and  Paul  (Chief  Apostles) 

Transfiguration 

Repose  of  Theo tokos 

St.  Alexander  Nevsky* 

Nativity  of  Theotokos 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross 

Patronage  of  Theotokos  

First  Day  of  Fast  of  Theotokos... 

Entrance  of  Theotokos 

Conception  of  Theotokos 


Nativity  (Christmas). 


Circumcision , 

Theophany  (Epiphany) . 


Old  St. 

fie. 

June 

29 

Aug. 

6 

I  4 

15 

I  4 

30 

Sept. 

8 

4  4 

14 

Oct. 

1 

Nov. 

15 

4  4 

20 

Dec. 

9 

Dec. 

25 

8025. 

Jan. 

1 

1  4 

6 

•Peculiar  to  Russia. 


Mohammedan  Calendar,  1915. 


Year. 


1333 

<  4 
4  4 
4  4 
•  i 
44) 
4  4 
44 


Names  of  Months. 


Muharram  (New  Year) 

Saphar 

Rabial 

Rabiall 

Jomadi  I .» 

Jomadi  II 

Rajah 

. . Shaaban 


Month    Begins. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 


19,  1914 
19,     ■• 
17,  1915 
16,     " 

t, 
16.     " 
15,     " 
14,     •• 


Year. 


Names  of  Months. 


1333...  Ramadan  (Month  of  Absti- 
nence)   

...  Shawall - 

"   ...  Dulkaada  

' '  ...  Dulheggia 

1334. .  Muharram  (New  Year) 

"   ...Saphar 

11    ..Rabial 


Month  Begins. 


July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 


13,  1915 

12,  " 
10,  " 
10,     «• 

9,     " 

9 

7! 1916 
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Seed  Planting  in  the    United  States. 


SEED    PLANTING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
NEW  ENGLAND. 


Kind  of  Crop. 


Cum 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Eye 

Buckwheat... 
White  beans.. 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Mangels 

Tobacco 

Hay 


Bate  of  Planting. 


May  10  to  30 

Kail  or  Spring. — 

Apr.  to  May 

Apr.  to  June  20. 
Apr. to  Ma v,  Sept. 

June  1  to  20 

May  to  June 

Apr.  15  to  May  1 . 
July  1  to  Aug.  3. . 
Apr.  15  to  May  5.. 
Seed  bed  Apr 


Best  Soil. 


Amount  of 

Manure 

per  Acre. 


Sandy  or  clay  loam. .  8  to  12  tons. 

Clay  loam IS  tons. 

strong  oam 

Strong  loam 

Medium  loam 

Light  loam 

Sandy  loam 

Rich  loam 

Sandy  loam 

Strong  heavy  loam. 
Sandy  loam 


Amount  ot 
Seed  per 

Acre  (1). 


6  to  8  tons 

7  to  8  tons 

7  to8  tons 

4  to  6  tons ,1  to  IJ4  bush. 

7  to  8  tons 8  to  lb  qts..., 

15  to  20  tons 8  to  20  bush. 


8  to  12  qts. 
2bu  h 

2  to  3  bush. 
2  to  3  bush. 
5  to  6  pecks. 


10  tons 

8  to  15  tons. 
8  to  12  tons. 


lib. 

4  to  6  lbs. 


MIDDLE   STATES. 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Bye 

Buckwheat 

White  beans. .. 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Cabbage 

Turnips 

Mangels 

Flax 

Tobacco 

Hay,  timothy.. 
Hay,  clover 


Apr.  20  to  May  30 
Sept.  20  to  Oct.  20 

Mar.  to  May 

Mar.  to  May 

Sept.  1  to  Oct.  1... 

June  to  July 

May  to  June 

Mar.  to  May 

May  to  June 

Mar.  to  July 

July 

May 

May 

Seed  bed  Mar 

Aug.  to  Oct 

Feb.toApr 


Medium  loam 

Loam 

Moist  clay  loam 

Clay  loam 

Sand  or  gravel  loam. 

Loam 

Sandy  loam. 

Loam 

Sandy  loam 

C'ay  or  sandy  loam. . 

Loam 

Loam 

Limes  tono  loam 

Sandy  loam 

Clay  loam 

Clay  loam 


8  to  12  tons  manure, 
8  tons;  300  lbs.  fer.. 
8  tons;  300  lbs.  fer. . 
8  tons;  300  lbs. fer. . 
8  tons;  300  lbs.  fer.. 

5  tons 

8  tons 

10  to  18  tons 


300  to  600  lbs.  fer.  .. 
10  Vo20*tous! '".'.'.'.'. 
Commercial  fer 


6  toSqts 

2  bush 

2  to  2H  bush.. 
2  to  '2%  bush.. 

1*$  bush 

%  to  1}4  bush. 

1)£  busb 

s  to  15  bush... 
10  to  12  busb. 

4  to8oz 

2  to  5  lbs 

10  to  15  bush. 
20  qts 


6  to  8  qts 
6qts 


CENTRAL  AND  WESTERN  STATES. 


Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Bailey , 

Bye 

Buckwheat.. 
White  beans, 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Mangels 

Flax 

Tobacco 

Hay 


iApr.1  to  June  1... 

Fall  or  Spring 

Apr.  1  to  May  1. .. 
,  Fall  or  Spring  (1). 

sept.  1  to  30 

June 

.  May  10  to  June  10 
,  Mar.  15  to  June  1  . 

July  15  to  Aug.  30, 
,  Apr.  1  to  May  15. . 
,  [Mar.  15  to  May  15 

.Seed  bed.  Mar 

, 'Apr.  to  May 


Black  or  sandy  loam. 

strong  loam 

Clay  loam 

Clay  loam 

Light  loam 

Clay  loam 

Clay  loam 

Sandy  loam 

Loam  or  muck 

sandy  loam 

Loam 

Sandy  loam 

Clay  loam 


5  to  10  tons... 

8  tons 

8  tons 

8  tons 

8  tons/. 

5  tons 

8  tons 

5  to  10  tons... 
8  lo  10  tons... 
8  to  12  tons... 
10  to  15  tons. 
3  to  10  tons... 
10  tons 


.  0  qts 

.  2  bush 

.  2  lo  3  bush 

.  2  bush 

.  1  to  2  bush... 
.   1  to  2  busk... 

1J$  bush 

.  5  to  10  buh.. 

.  lto61bs 

.  0  toSlbs 

. |2 10 3  pecks... 
.  iOz.  to6sq.  rd, 
.l8tol51bs 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 


Cotton 

Corn  .  

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Bye 

White  beans  ... 

Cabbage 

Watermelons... 

Onions 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Pumpkins 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Tobacco 

Cow  peas 


Feb.  to  May  15 

Feb. to  June ;. 

sept,  to  Nov 

Feo.,  May,  Sept... 
Apr.  to  May 

Sept.   tO  Oct 

Mar.  to  May 

Oct.,  Mar.  to  May. 
Mar.  1  to  May  10. . 
Feb.l  to  Apr.  10.. 
Jan.,  Feb.  to  Apr. 

May  to  June 

Apr.  1  to  May  1. .. 
Jan.l  to  Feb.  19... 
Feb. ,  Aug.,  Apr.. 

Seed  bed.  Mar 

May  1  to. Tnly  15.. 


sandyloam(2) 

Rich  loam 

(lay  loam  (2). 

Clay  loam  (2) 

Clay  loam  (2) 

Clay  loam  (2) 

Light  loam 

Light  loam 

Rich,  light  loam... 

Loam  or  muck 

Light  loose  loam... 

Sandy  loam 

Rich,  light  loam... 
Rich,  sandy  loam... 

Rich,  light  loam... 

Sandy  loam 

Sandy  loam 


10  bush. cot. seed.. 

8  tons 

HtolOtous 

8  to  10  tons 

10  tons 

8  tons 

6  to  10  tons 

5  tons;  L.001bs.  fer. 


8  to  12  tons. 


8  to  15  tons 

200  to  300  lbs.  phos. 


1  to  3  bush. 
8qts 

2  bush 

2*  bush.... 
2^  bush.... 
1)4  bush.... 
1 10  2  bush. 
3*  to  *i  lbs.. 
2  to  7  lbs... 


8  to  10  bush.. 
10  to  12  bush. 

4  to71bs 

4  to9oz 

2to61bs 

hz.  to  6  sq.  rd. 
2  to  Specks.. . 


(1)  The  standard  varieties  of  seed  planted  in  the  several  sections  of  the  United  States  are  as  fol- 
lows:  Corn  -New  England,  learning,  sanford.  Hint;  Middle  States,  learning,  white  dent,  yellow  dent; 
Central  and  Western  States,  learning,  sanford. flint,  white  dent;  Southern  States,  hickory  king, gourd- 
seed.  Cox  prolific.  Wheat— Middle  States,  fultz;  Central  and  Western  States,  fuliz,  poole,  fife; 
Southern  States,  fulcaster.     Oats— New   England,  white ;    Middle    States,  white,  black;  Central  and 

Western  States,  gray  Norway,  silver  mine,  Russian;  Southern  states.  Texas  rustproof.  Barley- 
Middle  states,  mansbury;  Southern  States,  Tennessee  Winter.  Rye— New  England,  white;  Middle 
States,  white.  Winter;  Ce'ntral  and  Western  States,  Winter;  Southern  states,  excelsior  Winter,  Buck- 
wheat-Middle States,  silver  hull;  Central  and  Western  states,  silver  hull.  Potatoes— Mew  England, 
green  mountain,  carmen  IJ,  rose;  Middle  states,  rose,  carmen  3,  rural  2;  Central  and  Western 
States,  hebron,  rural,  earl  v  rose,  earlv  Ohio.  Tobacco— Central  and  Western  States,  yellow  prior, 
Spanish,  white  burlev.  Hav,  clover— Middle  Suites,  medium  red.  Sweet  Potatoes-Middle  State-. 
yellow  Jersey;  Southern  States,  yellow  Jersey.  Cotton  -Southern  States,  Texas  stormproof .  Spring 
wheat  Is  to  some  extent  grown  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  many  other  States.  It  matures  in 
eighteen  to  twenty  weeks. 

(2)  In  Texas  the  black  loam  is  a  good  soil  for  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  most  other  field  crops. 


Area  of  Islands. 
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THE    MOON. 

Of  all  the  secondary  planets  the  earth's  satellite  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important. 
The  moon  completes  her  circuit  around  the  earth  in  a  period  whose  mean  or  average  length  is  27 
days?  hours  43.  2  minutes:  but  inconsequence  of  her  motion  in  common  with  the  earth  around  the 
sun,  the  mean  duration  of  the  lunar  month  that  is,  the  time  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  is  29 
days  12  hours 44. 05  minutes,  which  is  called  the  moon's  svnodical  period.  If  the  earth  were  mo- 
tionless in  space  the  moon's  orbit  would  be  nearly  an  ellipse,  having  the  earth  in  one  of  the  foci; 
hence  her  distance  I  rom  the  earth  varies  during  the  course  of  a  lunar  month.  Her  mean  distance 
Irom  the  earth  is  238,850  miles.  Her  maximum  distance,  however,  may  reach  252,830  miles,  and 
the  least  distance  to  which  she  can  approach  the  earth  is  221.520  miles.  Her  diameter  is  2.162 
miles,  and  if  we  deduct  from  her  distance  from  the  earth  the  sum  of  the  two  radii  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  viz.,  3,962  and  1,081  miles,  respectively,  we  shall  have  for  the  nearest  approach  of  thesur- 
facesof  the  two  bodies  216,477  miles.  Her  orbit  is  a  very  intricate  one.  because  the  earth  in  moving 
around  the  sun  carries  the  moon  along  with  it;  hence  the  latter  is  sometimes  within  and  sometimes 
without  the  earth's  orbit.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  serpentine  curve,  always  concave  toward  the  sun, 
and  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  at  an  angle  of  5°  9',  in  consequence  of  which  our  satel- 
lite appears  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  through  which 
she  passes  twice  in  a  revolution.  These  points  or  positions  are  called  nodes,  and  no  two  consecutive 
nodes  occupy  positions  diametrically  opposite  on  the  lunar  orbit.  The  nodes  have  a  retrograde 
motion,  which  causes  them  to  make  an  entire  revolution  in  18  years,  218  days,  21  hours,  22  minn'es 
and  46  seconds.  This  motion  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who  called  it  the  Saros.  and  was 
made  use  of  by  them  in  roughly  predicting  eclipses. 

The  moon  always  presents  the  same  face  to  us,  as  is  evident  from  the  permanency  of  the  various 
markings  on  its  surface.  This  circumstance  proves  that  with  respect  to  the  earth  she  revolves  on  an 
axis,  and  the  time  of  rotation  is  exactly  equal  to  the  time  of  revolution  around  the  earth,  viz., 
27.32166  days.  The  moou's  axis  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  but  deviates  there- 
from by  an  angle  of  about  6°  41'.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  inclination  of  the  lunar 
orbit  to  that  of  the  ecliptic,  the  poles  of  the  moon  lean  alternately  to  and  from  the  earth.  When 
the  north  pole  leaus  toward  the  earth  we  see  somewhat  more  of  the  region  surrounding  it,  and 
somewhat  less  when  it  leans  the  contrary  way.  This  displacement  is  known  by  the  name  of  libra- 
tion  in  latitude. 

The  moon's  motion  on  her  axis  is  uniform,  but  her  angular  velocity  in  her  orbit  is  subject  to 
slight  variations  by  reason  of  the  form  of  her  orbit;  hence  it  happens  that  we  sometimes  see  a  little 
more  of  the  eastern  or  western  edge  at  one  time  than  at  another.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as 
libration  in  longitude. 

The  moon's  surface  contains  about  14,685,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  four  times  the  area  of 
Europe.  Her  volume  is  1-49  and  her  mass  1-81  that  of  the  earth,  and  hence  her  density  is  about 
3-5  that  of  the  earth,  or  about  3  2-5  that  of  water.  At  the  lunar  surface  gravity  is  only  3-20  of  what 
it  is  at  the  earth,  and  therefore  a  body  which  weighs  20  pounds  here  would  weigh  only  3  pounds  there. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  or  the  point  about  which  they  both  actually  revolve 
in  their  course  around  the  sun,  lies  within  the  earth;  it  is  1,063  miles  below  the  surface. 

The  attractive  force  of  the  moon  acting  on  the  water  of  our  oceans  is  mainly  instrumental  in 
raising  them  into  protuberances  or  tides  in  such  amanner  as  to  give  the  total  mass  a  spheroidal  figure 
whose  principal  axis  would  continually  coincide  with  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  but  inconsequence  of  the  resistance  which  this  movement  Of  the  water  encounters  from  con- 
tinents aud  islands,  as  well  as  from  the  liquid  molecules  themselves,  the  tidal  wave  can  never  arrive 
at  any  place  until  about  one  hour  after  the  moon  has  crossed  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  moon  has  no  atmosphere  and  no  water.  The  suddenness  with  which  stars  are  occulted  by 
the  moon  is  regarded  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  a  lunar  atmosphere  does  not  exist,  and  the  spectro- 
scope furnishes  negative  evidence  of  the  same  character. 

In  remote  ages  the  lunar  surface  was  the  theatre  of  violent  volcanic  action,  being  elevated  into 
cones  and  ridges  exceeding  20,000  feet  high,  and  at  other  places  rent  into  furrows  or  depressions  of 
corresponding  depth.  The  lunar  volcanoes  are  now  extinct.  A  profound  silence  reigns  over  the 
desolate  and  rugged  surface.     It  is  a  dead  world,  utterly  unlit  to  support  animal  or  vegetable  life. 


THE  EARTH'S  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  earth's  sensible  atmosphere  is  generally  supposed  to  extend  some  forty  miles  in  height,  prob- 
ably further,  but  becoming  at  only  a  few  miles  from  the  surface  of  too  great  a  tenuity  to  support  life. 
The  condition  and  mocions  of  this  aerial  ocean  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  determination  of 
climate,  modifying,  by  absorbing,  the  otherwise  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  when  laden  with 
clouds,  hindering  the  earth  from  radiating  its  acquired  heat  into  space.  —  Whitakei: 


AREA    OF    ISLANDS. 


Islands. 

Amboyna. . . . 
Baffin  Land. . 

Banks 

Bermudas .  .  . 

Borneo 

Cape  Breton. 
Cape  Cod .  .  . 

Celebes 

Ceylon 

Corfu 

Corsica 

Crete 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Ellesmere. . . . 

Formosa 

Greenland .  .  . 
Great  Britain 


Square 
Miles. 

262 

236.000 

25,000 

20 

284,000 

3,120 

380 

72,000 

24.700 

300 

3,400 

2,900 

41,164 

3.600 

40,000 

14,000 

827.300 

88,600 


Islands. 

Guam 

Hawaiian 

Haytl 

Hokkaido.  .  .  . 

Hongkong 

Honshlu 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Jamaica 

Java 

Jersey 

Long  Is.,  N.  Y 

Luzon 

Madagascar..  . 

Madeira 

Malta 

Man 


Square 
Miles. 


210 

6,740 

28.800 

36,500 

30 

87,500 

39,800 

32,600 

4,200 

48,400 

45 

1,376 

41.000 

227,000 

510 

100 

230 


Islands. 


Manhattan  (N. 

Y.  City) 

Martha's 

Vineyard. . . 
Mauritius.  .  .  . 
Melville  Land. 
Mindanao .... 
Na.  tucket. . .  . 
Newfoundland 
New  Guinea.  . 
New  Hebrides. 
North  (N.  Z.) . 
North  Devon  . 
No.  Somerset . 
Nova  Zembla . 
Philippines.  .  . 

Pines 

Prince  Edward 


Square 
Miles. 


22 

120 

710 

20,000 

36,290 

60 

42,000 

330.000 

3,000 

44,468 

24,000 

12,000 

35,000 

115,026 

614 

2.134 


Square 

Islands. 

Miles. 

Prince  of  Wales 

15,000 

Porto  Rico..  . . 

3,600 

970 

29.100 

1,100 

Sicily 

9,800 

South  (N.  Z.)  . 

58,525 

Southampton  . 

17,800 

162,000 

Tasmania.  . 

26,200 

TerradelFuego 

18,500 

Teneriffe 

900 

Trinidad 

1,750 

Tutuila 

(Samoa). . .  . 
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Vancouver. . .  . 

18,000 

W.Spltzbergen 

15,260 
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THE    MOON'S    PHASES,    1915. 


1-H 

Phase. 

• 

3 

Q 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Washington. 

Charleston. 

Chicago. 

11  •        Ala 

H.  M. 

H.    M. 

H.    M. 

h. 

M. 

ftl 

Full  Moon. 

1 

7   36 

A.M. 

7   24 

A.M. 

7   12 

A.M. 

7      1 

A.M. 

G 

30 

A.M  . 

h 

Last  Quarter. 

s 

4   28 

P.M. 

4    16 

P.M. 

4      4 

P.M. 

3  53 

P.M. 

3 

21 

P.M. 

9 

New  Moon. 

15 

9   58 

A.M  . 

9   46 

A.M  . 

9   34 

A.M. 

9   23 

A.M. 

8 

62 

A.M  • 

a 

First  Quarter. 

?3 

12   4* 

A.M  . 

12   36 

A.M  . 

12   24 

A.M  . 

12    13 

A.M. 

22d  11 

42 

P.M. 

c3 

Full  Moon. 

30 

11  57 

P.M. 

11  45 

P.M. 

11  33 

P.M. 

11   22 

P.M. 

10 

61 

P.M. 

U 

Last  Quarter. 

7 

12   27 

A.M. 

12   15 

A.M  . 

12     3 

A.M  . 

11    52 

A.M  . 

11 

21 

A.M. 

u 

Mew  Moon. 

ia 

11   47 

P.M  . 

11    35 

P.M  . 

11    23 

P.M. 

11    12 

P.M. 

10 

41 

P.M. 

First  Quarter. 

21 

10   14 

P.M. 

10     2 

P.M. 

9   50 

P.M. 

9  39 

P.M. 

9 

8 

P.M. 

J3 

Full  Moon. 

1 

1   48 

P.M. 

1   36 

P.M. 

1    24 

P.M. 

1    13 

P.M  . 

12 

42 

P.M. 

O 

Last  Quarter. 

8 

7   43 

AM. 

7   31 

A.M. 

7    19 

A.M 

V      8 

A.M 

6 

37 

A.M. 

05 

New  Moon. 

15 

2   58 

P.M  . 

2  46 

P.M 

2   34 

P.M. 

2   23 

P.M  . 

1 

52 

P.M. 

3 

First  Quarter. 

23 

6      4 

P.M 

5  52 

P.M. 

5  40 

P.M  . 

5   29 

P.M  . 

4 

58 

P.M. 

Full  Moon. 

6 

12   53 

A.M  . 

12  41 

A.M  . 

12   33 

A.M. 

12   22 

A.M  . 

30d  11 

51 

P.M. 

« 

Last  Quarter. 

3   28 

P.M. 

3   16 

P.M. 

3     4 

P.M. 

2   53 

P  M  . 

2 

22 

P.M. 

1* 

New  Moon. 

14 

6   51 

A.M  . 

6   39 

A  M. 

6  27 

A  M  . 

6    10 

A.M 

5 

45 

A.M. 

5 

First  Quarter. 

22 

10   55 

A.M. 

10  43 

A.M. 

10  31 

A.M  . 

10   20 

A.M  . 

9 

49 

A.M. 

•< 

Full  Moon. 

29 
G 

9   35 

A.M. 

9   23 

A.M. 

9   11 

A.M  . 

9      0 

A.M. 

8 

29 

A.M. 

• 

Last  Quarter. 

12   38 

A.M. 

12   26 

A.M. 

12    14 

A.M. 

12      3 

A.M. 

5d  11 

32 

P.M. 

>> 

03 

2 

New  Moon. 

i  a 

10  47 

P.M  . 

10  35 

P.M. 

10  23 

P.M  . 

10   12 

P  M. 

9 

41 

P.M. 

First  Quarter. 

>2 

12      G 

AM  . 

21d   11   54 

P  M. 

21d   11   42 

P.M. 

21d  11    31 

P.M. 

21d  11 

0 

P.M. 

Full  Mooa. 

-IS 

4  49 

P.M  . 

4  37 

P.M. 

4   25 

P.M. 

4    14 

P.M. 

3 

43 

P.M. 

• 

a 

Last  Quarter. 

i 

11    48 

A.M. 

11   36 

A.M. 

11   24 

A«J£  < 

11    13 

A.M  . 

10 

42 

A.M. 

New  Moon. 

12 

2    13 

P.M  . 

2      1 

P.M 

1    49 

P.M. 

1    38 

P.M 

1 

7 

P.M. 

9 

First  Quarter. 

m 

9    40 

A.M. 

9   28 

A.M. 

9   16 

A.M. 

9      5 

A.M 

8 

34 

A.M. 

•"» 

Full  Moon. 

it) 

4 

11    43 

P.M  . 

11   31 

P.M  . 

11    19 

P.M. 

11     8 

P.M  . 

10 

37 

P.M. 

>. 

Last  Quarter. 

1    10 

A.M. 

12   58 

A.M. 

12   46 

A.M. 

12   35 

A.M. 

12 

4 

A.M. 

9 

New  Moon. 

12 

4   47 

A.M. 

4   35 

A.M  . 

4  23 

A.M  . 

4    12 

A.M  . 

3 

41 

A.M. 

First  Quarter. 

in 

4    25 

P.M  . 

4    13 

P.M  . 

4      1 

P.M  . 

3   50 

P.M  . 

3 

19 

P.M. 

Full  Moon. 

20 

7   27 

A.M  . 

7   15 

A.M 

7     3 

A.M. 

6   52 

A.M  . 

6 

21 

A.M. 

*3 

CO 

Last  Quarter. 

2 

4   43 

P.M. 

4    32 

P.M  . 

4   20 

P.M. 

4     9 

P.M  . 

3 

38 

P.M. 

3 

New  Moon. 

111 

6      8 

P.M. 

5   56 

P.M 

5   44 

P.M. 

5   33 

P.M. 

5 

2 

P.M. 

any 

First  Quarter. 

VI 

9   33 

P.M. 

9   21 

P.M  . 

9      9 

P.M  . 

8   58 

P.M  . 

8 

27 

P.M. 

Full  Moon. 

24 

1 

4   56 

P.M. 

4   44 

P.M  . 

4   32 

P.M. 

4   21 

P.M  . 

3 

50 

P.M. 

*a 

B 

Last  Quarter. 

10    12 

A.M  . 

10      0 

A.M  . 

9   48 

A.M  . 

9    37 

A.M  . 

9 

6 

A.M. 

New  Moon. 

u 

6      8 

A.M 

5   56 

A.M  . 

5   44 

A.M  . 

5    33 

A.M. 

5 

2 

A.M. 

+» 

First  Quarter. 

1«. 

2    37 

A.M  . 

2   25 

A.M. 

2    13 

A.M 

2      2 

A.M. 

1 

31 

A.M. 

ft) 
CO 

Full   Moon. 

S3 

1 

4   51 

A.M  . 

4   39 

A.M. 

4   27 

A.M 

4    16 

A.M  . 

3 

45 

A.M. 

Last  Quarter. 

4   43 

A.M. 

4   36 

A.M. 

4   25 

A.M 

3 

54 

hi 

2 

5      0 

A.M 

A.M. 

New  Moon. 

s 

4   58 

P.M 

4   46 

P.M  . 

4   34 

P.M  . 

4   23 

P.M  . 

3 

52 

P.M. 

o 

First  Quarter. 

1.) 

9      7 

A.M  . 

8   55 

A.M  . 

8   43 

A.M  . 

8   32 

A.M  . 

8 

1 

A.M 

V 

Full  Moon. 

22 

7   31 

P.M 

7    19 

P.M  . 

7     7 

P.M  . 

6   56 

P.M  . 

6 

25 

P.M. 

O 

Last  Quarter. 

;n 

11    55 

P.M  . 

11   43 

P.M. 

11  31 

P.M  . 

11   20 

P.M. 

10 

49 

P.M. 

a 

■ 

New  Moon. 

7 

3      8 

A.M  . 

2   56 

A.M. 

2  44 

A.M  . 

2   33 

A.M  . 

2 

o 

A.M. 

First  Quarter. 

1  1 

6    19 

P.M  . 

6     7 

P.M  . 

5  55 

P.M  . 

5   44 

P.M 

5 

13 

P.M. 

Full   Moon. 

:  I 

12   52 

P.M  . 

12   40 

P.M  . 

12    28 

P.M  . 

12    17 

P.M  . 

11 

46 

A.M. 

o 

Last  Quarter. 

i 

5   26 

P.M  . 

5    14 

P.M  . 

5     2 

P.M  . 

4   51 

P.M  . 

4 

20 

P.M. 

la 

a 

New  Moon. 

1    19 

P.M  . 

1      7 

P.M  . 

12   55 

P.M  . 

12   44 

P.M  . 

12 

13 

P.M. 

First  Quarter. 

13 

6   54 

A.M 

6  42 

A.M  . 

6   30 

A.M  . 

6    19 

A.M  . 

5 

48 

A.M. 

B 

Full  Moon. 

>\ 

8      8 

A.M  . 

7   56 

A.M  . 

7   44 

A.M  . 

7   33 

A.M  . 

7 

2 

A.M. 

0) 

Q 

Last  Quarter. 

2U 

8   15 

A.M. 

8     3 

A.M. 

7   51 

A.M. 

7   40 

A.M. 

7 

9 

A.M. 
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MOONLIGHT    CHART,    1915. 


Explanation*.  —The  white  spaces  show  the  amount  of  moonlight  each  night.  January  1,  March 
1  etc.,  lull  moon,  when  moonlight  lasts  the  whole  night;  January  7,  February  6,  etc.,  when  the 
moon  rises  at  or  near  midnight,  when  the  latter  half  of  the  night  has  moonlight;  January  15,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  etc. ,  new  moon,  no  moonlight  during  the  whole  night;  January  23,  February  22,  etc.,  the 
moon  sets  at  or  near  midnight,  when  the  first  half  of  the  night  has  moonlight. 
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Star    Table. 


POLE    STAR. 

MEAN  TIME  OF  TRANSIT  (AT  WASHINGTON)  AND  POLAR  DISTANCE  OF  POLARIS. 


1915 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Junk. 

<—       • 

Upper 

Trausit. 

Polar 

Distance. 

Lower 

Transit. 

Polar 
Distance . 

Lower 
Transit. 

Polar 
Distance. 

Lower 
Transit. 

Polar 
Distance. 

Lower 
Transit. 

Polar 
Distance. 

'    Lower 
Trausit. 

Polar 
Distance. 

i 

u 

21 

P.    M. 
H.  M.  S. 

6  47    3 
6     7  33 
5  28     A 

0  t    tl 
1     8  ?9 

1     8  27 

1  8  26' 

A.    M. 

H.  M.S 

4  4'i  36 
4     7     6 
8  27  38 

0  1  It 

1  8  26 
1     8  27 
1     8  29 

A.    M. 

H.  M.  8. 

2  56     4 
2  16  40 
1  37  15 

O     I  It 

1     8  31 
1     8  33 
1     8  36 

A.    M. 

H.  M.  S. 

12  53  57 
12  14  37 
1  11  31  24  p.m. 

Off/ 

1     8  39 

1     8  42 
1     8  45  ' 

P.       M. 

H.  M.    8. 

10  62     9 

10  12  55 

9  33  43 

Off/ 

1     8     4- 
1     8     50 
1     8     53 

P.    M. 

IH.M.R. 
8  50  38 
8     11  28 

.  7     32  19 

0  f    // 

1  »     55 
1     S    56 
1     8    57 

1915 


>>2 

C2 


1 

U 
21 


July. 

August. 

Skptb 

MBKK. 

|    Upper 
,  Transit. 

Polar 
Distance. 

Upper 
Transit. 

Polar 

Distance. 

Lower 

Transit. 

Polar 
Distance. 

P.    M. 

H.  M.  S. 

6  53  11 
6  14    4 
5  34  56 

0  /  It 

1  8  57 
1     8  57 
1     8  56 

A.    M. 

FT.  M.  S. 

2  52  26 
2  13  20 
1  34    2 

0  f    // 

1  8  4S 

1    8  44  ; 
1     8  41 

A.    M. 

H.  M.  S. 
<i  53  3a 
4  14  40 
3  35  32 

0  /    ff 

1  8  55 
1     8  53 
1     8  51 

October. 


Upper 
Transit. 


A.    M. 

H.  M.  S. 
12  54  48 
! 2  1 5  32 
11  32  19  p.m 


Polar 
Distance 


f    II 

8  37 
8  33 
8  30 


November. 

December. 

Upper 
Transit. 

Polar 
Distance. 

Upper 
Transit. 

Polar 
Distance. 

P.     M. 

H.  M.S. 
10  49     4 
10    9  44 

9  30  21 

0  /    II 

1  8  25 
1     8  22 
1     8  18 

P.   M. 

H.   M  .S. 
8  50  56 
8  11   30 
7  31     3 

0  I  II 

1  8  16 
1     8  12 
1    8   10 

From  June  16  to  August  1  both  the  upper  and  lower  transits  take  place  during-  daylight. 
The  azimuth  at  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation  can  be  easily  computed  from 
the  formula :  sjn  a  _  sin  p 

cos  I 
where  A  denotes  the  azimuth,  v  the  polar  distance,  and  I  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

DATE  OF  GREATEST  ELONGATION. 
To  find  the  time  of  greatest  Eastern  or  Western  elongation,  let  if  denote  the  hour  angle,  and  I 
and  ])  as  before,  then  we  shall  have 

cos  II  =  tan  p  tan  I. 
And  the  hour  angle  in  mean  time  is 

Hm  =  II"  x  0.0664846. 
This  quantity,  H m,  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  time  of  transit  given  above,  according 
to  the  elongation  required,  will  give  the  mean  time  of  the  greatest  elongation  at  any  place  whose 
north  latitude  is  I.  

STAR    TABLE. 

FOR  IDENTIFYING  THE  PRINCIPAL  FIXED  STARS. 


On    Meridian 


Name  <>p  St  a  k. 


Declination 


aAndromedfe(Alpher'z) 

■yPegasi  (Algenib) 

oCassiopeiie  (schedir)... . 

aArietis 

£Persei  (Algol) 

aTauri  (Aldeburan) 

ttAurigte  (Capellai 

"Ononis  (Betelguese). . . 
aCanfo  Majoris  (Sirius). 
a(4eminonim  (Castor)  .. 
30eminorum  (Pollux).. 
aCauis  Minor  (Procyuui 


o    I 

+  28  36 
+  14  42 
+  56  3 
+  23  3 
+  40  37 
+  16  20 
+  45  54 
+  7  23 
—  16  36 
+  32  9 
+  28  14 
+    5  27 


On   Meridian. 


Upper. 

H.  M. 

-  1  18.0 

-  1  13. 2 

-  0  42.  2 
+  0  40.  0 

1  39.9 


8.2 
47.6 
27.6 
18.4 

5.7 
16.6 
11.6 


Lower. 

H.  M. 

+10  40.  0 
+10  44.  8 
+11  15.  8 
+  12  38.0 
+13  37.9 
+15  6.2 
+15  45.1 
+16  25.  6 
+17  16.4 
+18  3.7 
+18  14.6 
+18    9.6 


Name  of  star. 


oLeonis  (Regulus). 
aVirgiiMS  (spica)... 
aBootis  (Arcturus). 

flUrsie  Minoris 

aCoronae  Rorealis. . 
aScorpii    (Autares). 

aLyrae   (Vesra) 

aAquilaj'  (Altair)... 

aCyerni   (Deneb) 

aCephei 

*Aquarii 

apiscis  Australia... 
aPecasi  (Markabl. 


Declination 


O    / 


+  12  24 

—  10  42 

+  19  38 

+  74  31 

+  27     1 

—  26  14 

+  38  42 

+    8  38 

+  44  58 

+  62  13 

-     0  45 

—  30    5 

+  14  44 

Upper. 

H.   M. 

+  8  40. 1 
+11  56.  5 
+12  47.  5 
+13  27.5 
+  13  49.  7 
+  14  59.  3 
+17  9. 3 
+  18  21.4 
+  19  13.  5 
+19  51.  5 
+20  35.  8 
+21  27.1 
+21  34.  7 


Lower. 

H.  M. 

+20  38. 1 
+23  54.  5 
+  0  45.5 
25.  5 
47.7 


+  1 

i7 

+  7 

+ 
+ 
+ 


in . 


6  19  4 

7  11.5 

7  49.6 

8  33.8 

9  25. 1 
9  32.7 

To  nnd  the  time  of    the  star's  transit  add  or    subtract,    according  to    the  sign,    the    numbers 
in   the    second  column  of  figures  to  the.  date  of    the  transit    of  the    pole  star  given  above.    Thus, 
for  a  Andromeda  February  1.      Lower  Transit  of  Pole  star  is  4  h.  45  m.  4s.  a    m  .  to  which  add 
10  h.  40  m.  and  we  have  :i  h.  2">  m.  4s.  P.  m.  ;   for   December    1,  we  find  7  h.  31m.   22  s.    p.   M.,etc. 
APPROXIMATE    PARALLAX   AND    DTSTANCK    TN    LIGHT-YEARS    OF   SOME    OF     THE 

PRINCIPAL  FIXED  STARS. 

By  light-years  is  to  he  understood  the  number  of  years  light  requires  to  travel  from  the  star  to  us. 


Polaris  (Pole  Star) 

a  Auriga  <<  Sapella) 

aCania  Majorla  (Sirius) 

a  Cauls  Minoris  (Procyon).. 

a  BoOtlB  (A  returns) 

a  Cen  tan  ri   


Parallax. 


II 

0.073 

0.046 

0  233 

0  123 

0.127 

0.^16 


Llifht- 
Yeira. 


45 
71 
15 
27 
28 
3.6 


a  LvrfiB  (Vega) . 
61  Cygni 

8  Cassiopeia ... 

v  Draconia 

86  Pegasi 


Parallax. 


II 

0.140 
0.348     0.564 
0.187 
0.127 
0.064 


Llfrht- 
Vears. 


23 

6-8 
17 

26 
60 


The  determination  of  stellar  parallax  Isoneof  the  most  difficult  and  refined  problems  in  practical 

or  observational  astronomy,    it  is  to  rind  the  angle  winch  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth*  s  orbit 

subtends  at  the  star— an  ans:le  always   very  small,  as  seen  from  -the  nhove  table,  and  which  cannot  be 
measured  directly,  but  by  various  processes  too  complicated  to  be  explained  here. 


Astronomical  Phenomena  for  the  Year  1915. 


ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 
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Name 

Mean 

Daily 

Motion. 

Sidereal 

Distance   from   the    Sun. 

OF 

Planet. 

Revolution — 
Days. 

Astronomical   Units. 
Mean.         Greatest.           Least. 

In 
Miles. 

14732.420 
5767.6696 
3548.192 
1886.5182 
299.1256 
120.4548 
42.2308 
21.530 

87.96925 
224.70080 
365.25636 
686.97987 
4332.6284 
10759.2225 
30688.5022 
60178.3060 

0.387099 
0.723331 
1.000000 
1.523688 
5.202803 
9.538838 
19.190978 
30.070672 

0.466693 

0.728260 

1.016746 

1.665877 

5.454395 

10.071570 

20.094454 

30.327506 

0.307505 
0.718402 
0.983254 
1.381499 
4.951211 
9.006106 
18.287502 
29.813838 

35,951,105 

Venus 

67,193,688 

Earth 

92.894,800 

Mars 

141,542,690 

Jupiter 

483,313,340 

Saturn 

8S6.108.90O 

Uranus 

1,782,742.060 

Neptune 

2,788,764,300 

Name 

of 

Planet. 

Eccentricity 

or 

Orbit. 

Synodlcal 

Revolution — 

Days. 

Inclination  of 
Orbit  to 
Ecliptic. 

Orbital  Velocity 

Miles 

Per  Second. 

Mercury 

0.2056167 
0.0068150 
0.0167460 
0.0933198 
0.0483570 
0.0558482 
0.0470781 
0.0085410 

115.877 

583.920 

O          /             If 

7     0   11.2 
3  23  37.5 

i  5i   'i!6 

1  18  29.1 

2  29   30.6 

0  46   21.9 

1  46   41.2 

29.55 

Venus 

22.61 

Earth 

18.38 

M  ars 

779.936 

15.00 

Jupiter 

398.866 
378.090 
369,650 
367.483 

8.06 

Saturn 

5.94 

Uranus 

4.20 

Neptune 

3.35 

Name 

Mean    Longitude 
at  the 
Epoch.* 

Mean    Longitude 

of  the 

Perihelion.* 

Annual 
Sidereil 
Motion. 

Mean    Longitude 

of  the 
Ascending    Node. 

Annual 
Sidereal 
Motion. 

Light  at 

op 
Planet. 

Perihelion. 

Aphelion. 

Venus 

O             /                  II 

115     4     3.26 

165     4   20.94 

99   47   20.22 

70   45      5.47 

Q               /                    // 

76     5   10.9 
130    19   58.0 
101    25   37.7 
334   26   21.8 

// 

+    5.7 
+    0.4 
+  11.6 
4-15.9 

O               /                    II 

47  17    17.4 
75  53    15.5 

48  52    42] 6 

// 

—  7.6 
—17.9 

—22    2 
—13.9 
—IS.  9 
—32.0 

—  10.7 

10.58 
1.94 
1.03 
0.52 

4.59 
1.91 

Earth 

0.97 

Mars 

0.36 

242 

53 

294 

111 

24   21.96 

23  10.90 
57      2.33 

24  32.14 

12    54    1! 

91    19    21 

169    14    2 

43    51    3 

S.O 

3.1 
5.8 
3.2 

4-    7.6 
4-20.2 
+   7.4 
—18.9 

99   33    33.3 
112   53    17.7 

73   33      2.1 
130   48   38.9 

0.041 
0.012 
0.003 
0.001    , 

0.034 
0.01G 
0.0025 
0.001 

♦Epoch  1912  January  Od  Greenwich  mean 

time. 

Semi-diameter. 

Gravity  at 

Sun 

At 

At  Mean 

In 

Volume. 

Mass. 

Density. 

Axial 

AND 

Unit 

Least 

Miles 

©-  1 

e=  i 

0  =  1 

Rotation. 

©'=  1 

Planets. 

Distance. 

Distance. 

(Mean). 

/       n 

a 

D.    H.    M.  s. 

Sun 

15  59.6 

432183.68 

1303371.8 

329390 

0.2527 

25     7  4S  0 

27.6057 

Mercury . . 

3.34 

5.45 

1504.24 

0.054955 

0.054898 

0.99S95 

24     5  ? 

.37979> 

Venus.  .  . . 

8.55 

30.90 

3850.67 

0.921875 

0.807328 

0.87574 

23    21    ? 

.85236 

Earth.  .  .  . 

1.000000 

1.000000 

1 . 09000 

23  56  4.09 

1.00000 

5.05 

9.64 

2274.37 

0.189953 

0.106478 

0.56055 

24   37   23 

.32222 

Jupiter.  .  . 

1   37.16 

23.12 

43758.03 

1352.809 

314.4985 

0.23247 

9   55   20 

2.57115 

Saturn. .  . . 

1   21.17 

9.55 

36558.86 

788.934 

94.0684 

0.11923 

10   14   24 

1.10175 

Uranus . . . 

33.5 

1.84 

15096.43 

55.550 

14.4033 

0.25928 

Unknown. 

.98932 

Neptune. . 

38.7 

1.33 

17411.34 

85.224 

16.7199 

0.19619 

Unknown. 

.86338 
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ASTRONOMICAL  SIGNS  AND  SYMBOLS. 


0 

€ 

9 

© 


The  Sun. 
The  Moon. 
Mercury. 
Venus. 
The  Earth. 


<? 

Mars. 

$ 

Jupiter. 

h 

Saturn. 

V 

Uranus. 

V 

Neptune, 

O  Conjunction. 

□  Quadrature. 

8  Opposition. 

Q  Ascending  Node* 

tj  Descending  Node, 


Two  heavenly  bodies  are  in  • '  conjunction  "  ( 6 )  when  they  have  the  same  Right  Ascension, 
or  are  on  the  same  meridian,  i.  e. ,  when  one  is  due  north  or  south  of  the  other;  if  the  bodies  are 
near  each  other  as  seen  from  the  earth,  they  -will  rise  and  set  at  the  same  time;    they  are  in 
"opposition"    (§)  when  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  heavens,  or  when  one  rises  just  as  the 
other  is  setting.       "Quadrature"  (n)  is  halfway  between  conjunction  and  opposition.     By 
"greatest  elongation"    is  meant  the  greatest  apparent  angular  distance  from  the. sun;   the 
planet  is  then  generally  most  favorably  situated  for  observation.     Mercury  can  only  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eve  at  this  time.     When  a  planet  is  in  its  "ascending"  (Q)  or   "descending" 
(13)  node  it  is  crossing  the  plane  of  the  earth' s  orbit.    The  term  "Perihelion"  means  nearest, 
and  '  'Aphelion"  furthest,  from  the  sun.     An  "occupation  "  of  a  planet  or  star  is  an  eclipse  of 
it  by  some  other  body,  usually  the  moon. 
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Astronomical  Phenomena  for  the    Year  1915. 


ASTRONOMICAL   PHENOMENA   FOR  THE   YEAR   1915.—  Continued. 


I.  —ECLIPSES. 

In  the  year  1915  there  will  be  only  two  eclipses  and  both  of  the  sun,  as  follows: 

1.  An  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  February  13-14  invisible  in  America.  The  path  of  the  annulus 
lies  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the  northwestern  portion  oi  Australia. 

2.  An  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  August  10  invisible  in  America.  The  path  of  the  annulus  lies 
wholly  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  visible  as  a  partial  eclipse  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  At  Honolulu 
the  eclipse  begins  at  lOh.  36. 8m.  a.m.,  ends  at  lh.  53  4m.  p.m.,  Local  Mean  Time. 

II.— PLANETARY  CONFIGURATIONS,  1915. 
(  Washington  Mean  Time. ) 


D.   H.    M. 

D.     H.     M. 

Jan. 

1    2    Op.M. 

6  5  cf,  cf  N.  48'. 

June 

.  25     2          A.  M. 

d  9  b 

2     7         A.M. 

9       greatest  brilliancy. 

27  12        a.  M. 

(5   5  0  inferior. 

2     1          P.  M. 

©       ill  perihelion. 

28  12        p.  M. 

o  hO 

511          A.M. 

d   0  O  superior. 

July 

3    3  34a.m. 

6  y®, 

7     2         A.M. 

9       In  perihelion. 

5    4        P.  M. 

©      in  aphelion. 

12    613  a.m. 

o  9  «£ 

8    7  52  A.  M. 

6  cf  & 

14  10  44  p.m. 

d  cf  £ 

10    3    5  p.m. 

6  9  £ 

15    9  50  p.m. 

o  S  €,  §  N.  7'. 

10    3  42  p.m. 

6  5  € 

17    5  30p.m. 

o  T!  £,  "U  S.  54'. 

10  11          P.M. 

o  9  9 

271 -J  50  p.m. 

6  b€ 

11    5  25  a.m. 

o  b  € 

Feb. 

2    2        A.  m. 

O  $  'U,  5  N.  33'. 

17     8         A.M. 

6  9  b .  9  N.  3S°. 

6     1          A.  M. 

§       gr.  elong.  E.  18°. 

18  10        P.M. 

$       gr.  el  oily.  \V.20o22f 

6     1          P.M. 

9       gr.  elong.  W.  47°. 

19    9        P.M. 

71      stationary. 

10    6  34  a.m. 

6  9  C 

22    2        P.M. 

c5  5  b,  b  N.  io. 

1111    Op.m. 

$       stationary. 

30    1        P.  M. 

d  %€ 

12  1()  57  p.m. 

6  cf  «L  cf  N.  24'. 

Aug 

4     7          A.M. 

o      9,98.  IS'. 

14    3  20  P.  M. 

6  T7  € 

6    5  30  A  m. 

o  cf  € 

14    7        P.  M. 

6  cf  V,  cf  S.  27'. 

7    7  15  P.  m. 

6  b  £ 

11  1<)    7  p.m. 

d  5  € 

9  11           P.M. 

o  9  € 

18  11          A.M. 

(5H 

10  11           A.M. 

d5C 

21      7          A.M. 

b       in  perihelion 

14     5          A.  M. 

(5  $  0  superior. 

'21     1          P.M. 

d   5  0  interior. 

19    6        p.m. 

9       in  perihelion. 

23    8        p.  M. 

6  h  € 

26    6  14  p.  M. 

d  ^C 

24  10        a.m. 

6  n& 

Sept 

4     2          A.M. 

d  cf  J 

•_><;12      a.m. 

\i       stationary. 

4     9          A.  M. 

6b€ 

Mar 

1     2          A.M. 

o  5  cf 

9    7  15  a.m. 

6  9  & 

-11    8  24  p.m. 

c5VC 

10    6        p.m. 

o  cf  b,  b  S.  lo8'. 

13    8  36  a.m. 

o  5  C 

1112  43  a.m. 

d  $  € 

14    124  a.m. 

6  d& 

12      1          P.M. 

d  9  O  superior. 

14  12    5  p.m. 

6  y,€ 

17     7          A.M. 

8  "1  0 

17    4       a.m. 

□  »I0 

22    8  15  P.  M. 

d  ?:<£ 

19      1           A.M. 

6  9*9  N.loi(V. 

28  12        a.m. 

$       gr.  eloug.  E.  26°. 

20  10          A.M. 

$       gr.  elong.  W  28°. 

Oct. 

1     915  p.m. 

d  b  £ 

23    5  30  a.m. 

6  b  € 

2    8  30  p.m. 

r  <r. 

23    8        P.  M. 

6  <f*4,  <?  s.  12'. 

9    9  22  a.m. 

d  9  £ 

29    8        P.  M. 

(in 

10    0  32  a.m. 

Apr. 

3    9        p.m. 

ciH 

10     8          A.M. 

Q  h  0 

oil            A.M. 

cf      m  perihelion. 

17  12        p.m. 

d  5  9 

10  10          P.M. 

6  V  £ 

19    9  16  p.m. 

d  pj  X 

11      7          A.M. 

<*   -& 

22     9        A.M. 

(5  $  (•:  inferior. 

12    4  56a.m. 

3  cf  £ 

29    6  32  A.  M. 

6  b€ 

12    8  40  p.  M. 

6?I 

29    7        p.m. 

>2        stationary. 

15  11        a.m. 

o  9  5/,  9  s.  9'. 

30    9        p.m. 

$       stationary. 

1!)       1    15  J".  M. 

6  b  & 

31  1130  a.m. 

6  effi 

29    8       a.m. 

9       in  aphelion. 

Nov 

5  11           P.M. 

d  0  £ 

May 

1     1         P.M. 

(5   0  H  superior. 

7      5           A.M. 

5       gr.  elong.  \Y.  19<\ 

'.>12           A.M. 

6  y,$ 

6  V  3 

8    5  28  a.m. 

d  9  € 

1  1        1  50  A.  M. 

9  10        p.m. 

n  cf  0 

11     7  46  a.m. 

0  cT  X 

15     3         A.M. 

?/       stationary. 

118        A.  M. 

O  V  cf .   9  S.  56'. 

16  12  46  a.m. 

d  m'  £ 

15    918  a.m. 

(5  5  € 

•J5  12         P.M. 

3hC 

d  cf  & 

IT    3  60  A.M. 

6b$ 

28    7    9  p.m. 

81       It           A.M. 

o  0  b.  5  N.  2619'. 

Dec. 

8    5    8  a.m. 

d  5  $ 

81     4       p.m. 

5       gr.  elong.  E.23o. 

8    1  28  A.  m. 

3  I  a 

Jun 

•    B    8       p.m. 

o  •!  X 

10  12          A.M. 

9       in  aphelion. 

8    8  60  a.m. 

6  c?£ 

12    8        p.m. 

D  2J  0 

lOlO     9  a.m. 

as? 

d  '2  a 

13    9  35  a  M. 

d  ?.'<£ 

13      t  11  P.M. 

15    7        p.m. 

(5  5  0  superior 

13  11         P.M. 

5      stationary. 

22    2  34  p.  m. 

3  b  £ 

1  1     2  32  A.M. 

6  e  it 

20    2        p.m. 

3  cf  € 

19      6           A.M. 

n^; 

1 

The  Sufi's  Might  Ascension  and  Declination. 
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THE    SUN'S    RIGHT    ASCENSION    AND    DECLINATION. 

(WASHINGTON — APPARENT      NOON.) 


Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

1915. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

1915. 

Right  Ascension. 
H.      M.             s. 

Declination. 

II.        M. 

8. 

0 

* 

// 

0 

/ 

tt 

Jan.      1 . . . 

18     44 

28.76 

—23 

3 

30.2 

Mar.  27.  .. 

0     21 

53.25 

+    2 

22 

8.2 

2.  .. 

48 

53.62 

—22 

58 

34.9 

28... 

25 

31.34 

45 

36.8 

3.  .. 

53 

18.15 

53 

12.2 

29... 

29 

9.43 

+   3 

9 

2.0 

4.  .. 

57 

42.32 

47 

22.2 

30.  .. 

32 

47.55 

32 

23.5 

5.  .. 

19        2 

6.10 

41 

5.0 

31... 

36 

25.73 

55 

41 .0 

6.  .. 

6 

29.48 

34 

20.8 

Apr       1... 

40 

3.98 

+   4 

18 

54.2 

7.  .  . 

10 

52.43 

27 

0.8 

2.  .  . 

43 

42.34 

42 

2   8 

8.  .  . 

15 

14.92 

19 

32.3 

3.  .  . 

47 

20.82 

+   5 

5 

6.5 

9.  .  . 

19 

36.92 

11 

28.3 

4.  .. 

50 

59.46 

28 

4.9 

10.  .  . 

23 

58.40 

2 

58.2 

5.  .  . 

54 

38.26 

50 

57.6 

11.  .  . 

28 

19.35 

—21 

54 

2.1 

6.  .  . 

58 

17.25 

+   6 

13 

44.4 

12.  .  . 

32 

41.23 

44 

37.1 

7 ... 

1        1 

56.46 

36 

24.9 

13.  .  . 

37 

1.09 

34 

49.6 

8.  .  . 

5 

35.89 

58 

58.8 

14.  .  . 

41 

20.34 

24 

37.0 

9.  .. 

9 

15.56 

+   7 

21 

25.7 

15.  .  . 

45 

38.95 

13 

59.6 

10.  .. 

12 

55.49 

43 

45.2 

16.  .  . 

49 

56.89 

2 

57.8 

li. vi 

16 

35.70 

+   8 

5 

57.0 

17.  .  . 

54 

14.14 

—20 

51 

31.8 

12.  .. 

20 

16.19 

28 

0.7 

18.  .  . 

58 

30.67 

39 

42.0 

13.  .  . 

23 

56.99 

49 

56.0 

19.  .  . 

20        2 

46.47 

27 

28.7 

14.  .. 

27 

38.11 

+    9 

11 

42.4 

20.  . . 

7 

1.52 

14 

58.2 

15.  .  . 

31 

19.55 

33 

19.6 

21.  . . 

11 

13.81 

1 

53.2 

16.  .. 

35 

1.33 

54 

47.3 

22.  . . 

15 

29.31 

—19 

48 

31.6 

17.  .. 

38 

43.47 

+  10 

16 

5.1 

23.  .  . 

19 

42 .  03 

34 

48.0 

18.  .  . 

42 

25.97 

37 

12.7 

24.  .  . 

23 

53.95 

20 

42.7 

19.  .. 

46 

8.85 

58 

9.7 

25.  .. 

28 

5.06 

6 

16.2 

20... 

49 

52.12 

+  11 

18 

55.7 

26.  .  . 

32 

15.36 

—18 

51 

28.7 

21.  .. 

53 

35.79 

39 

30.5 

27.  . . 

36 

24.84 

36 

20.7 

22.  .. 

57 

19.87 

59 

53.7 

28.  .  . 

40 

33.50 

20 

52.5 

23.  .. 

2        1 

4.38 

+  12 

20 

5.0 

29.  .  . 

44 

41.34 

5 

4.6 

24.  .. 

4 

49  .  33 

40 

4.0 

30.  . . 

48 

48.35 

—17 

48 

57.4 

25.  .. 

8 

34.72 

59 

50.5 

31.  .. 

52 

54.53 

32 

31.0 

26.  .. 

12 

20.58 

+  13 

19 

24.2 

Feb.     1 . . . 

56 

59.90 

15 

46.0 

27... 

16 

6.91 

38 

44.7 

2.  .  . 

21        1 

4.45 

—16 

58 

42.7 

28... 

19 

53 .  73 

57 

51.7 

3.  . . 

5 

8.19 

41 

21.3 

29... 

23 

41  .06 

+  14 

16 

45.0 

4.  .  . 

9 

11  .13 

23 

42.9 

30.  . 

27 

28.90 

35 

24.3 

5.  .. 

13 

13.26 

5 

47.2 

May     1 . . . 

31 

17.27 

53 

49.2 

6.  .  . 

17 

14.59 

—15 

47 

34.6 

2... 

35 

6.19 

+  15 

11 

59.4 

7.  .  . 

21 

15.14 

29 

5.7 

3.  .. 

38 

55.67 

29 

54.7 

8.  . . 

25 

14.90 

10 

21.0 

4.  .  . 

42 

4571 

47 

34.8 

9.  .  . 

29 

13.87 

—14 

51 

20.8 

5.  .. 

46 

36.32 

+  16 

4 

59.4 

10.  .  . 

33 

12.07 

32 

5.5 

6.  .. 

50 

27.51 

22 

8.1 

11.  . . 

37 

9.50 

12 

35.5 

7.  .. 

54 

19.28 

39 

0.6 

12.  .  . 

41 

6.17 

—13 

52 

51.3 

8.  .. 

58 

11  .64 

55 

36.5 

13.  .. 

45 

2.07 

32 

53.3 

9.  .  . 

3        2 

4.59 

+  17 

11 

55.6 

14.  .. 

48 

57.21 

12 

42.0 

10.  .. 

5 

58.13 

27 

57.5 

15.  .  . 

52 

51.61 

—12 

52 

17.9 

11.  .. 

9 

52.25 

43 

42.0 

16.  .  . 

56 

45.27 

31 

41.4 

12... 

13 

46.95 

59 

8.7 

17.  .. 

22        0 

38.19 

10 

52.9 

13.  .. 

17 

42.24 

+  18 

14 

17.3 

18.  .  . 

4 

30.39 

—11 

49 

52.8 

14... 

21 

38.10 

29 

7.5 

19.  . . 

8 

21.88 

28 

41.6 

15... 

25 

34.54 

43 

38.9 

20.  .. 

12 

12.67 

7 

19.7 

16... 

29 

31.54 

57 

51.4 

21 .  .  . 

16 

2.78 

—10 

45 

47.6 

17.  .. 

33 

29.11 

+  19 

11 

44.6 

22 .  . . 

19 

52.22 

24 

5.6 

18... 

37 

27.24 

25 

18.3 

23.  . . 

23 

41.00 

2 

14.2 

19.  .. 

41 

25.91 

38 

32.2 

24.  . . 

27 

29.15 

—  9 

40 

13.7 

20.  .. 

45 

25.11 

51 

26.0 

25.  .  . 

31 

16.67 

18 

4.6 

21.  .. 

49 

24.85 

+  20 

3 

59.4 

26.  . . 

35 

3.58 

—  8 

55 

47.3 

22.  .. 

53 

25.11 

16 

12.2 

27.  .  . 

38 

49.92 

33 

22.1 

23.  .. 

57 

25.89 

28 

4.2 

28.  .. 

42 

35.69 

10 

49.4 

24.  .. 

4        1 

27.17 

39 

35.1 

Mar.     1 .  . . 

46 

20.92 

—  7 

48 

9.6 

25... 

5 

28.94 

50 

44.7 

2.  . . 

50 

5.62 

25 

23.0 

26.  .. 

9 

31.20 

+  21 

1 

32.9 

3.  . . 

53 

49.83 

2 

30.0 

27.  .. 

13 

33.95 

11 

59.4 

4.  .  . 

57 

33.56 

—  6 

59 

31.1 

28.  .. 

17 

37.17 

22 

3.9 

5.  . . 

23        1 

16.84 

16 

26.5 

29.  .. 

21 

40.85 

31 

46.4 

6.  . . 

4 

59.69 

—  5 

53 

16.6 

30.  .. 

25 

45.00 

41 

6.6 

7.  .. 

8 

42.12 

30 

1.7 

31.  .. 

29 

49.60 

50 

4.3 

8.  . . 

12 

24.17 

6 

42.3 

June     1 . . . 

33 

54.64 

58 

39.3 

9.  .  . 

16 

5.86 

—  4 

43 

18.7 

2.  .. 

38 

0.11 

+  22 

6 

51.5 

10.  .  . 

-19 

47.19 

19 

51.4 

3.  .. 

42 

6.00 

14 

40.6 

11.  . . 

23 

28.19 

—  3 

56 

20.6 

4.  .. 

46 

12.28 

22 

6.4 

12.  .  . 

27 

8.87 

32 

46.8 

5.  .. 

50 

18.95 

29 

8.8 

13.  .  . 

30 

49.25 

9 

10.5 

6.  .. 

54 

25.97 

35 

47.6 

14.  .  . 

34 

29.36 

—  2 

45 

32.0 

7.  .. 

58 

33.34 

42 

2.7 

15.  .  . 

38 

9.20 

21 

51.8 

8.  .  . 

5       2 

41.03 

47 

54.0 

16.  .  . 

41 

48.80 

—  1 

58 

10.2 

9.  .  . 

6 

49.02 

53 

21.3 

17.  . . 

45 

28.17 

34 

27.6 

10.  .  . 

10 

57.28 

58 

24.3 

18.  . . 

49 

7.32 

10 

44.4 

11.  .  . 

15 

5.79 

+  23 

3 

3.1 

19.  .  . 

52 

46.28 

—  0 

47 

9.1 

12.  .. 

19 

14.53 

7 

17.5 

20.  .  . 

56 

25.06 

—  0 

23 

17.9 

13... 

23 

23.47 

11 

7.5 

21 .  .  . 

0       0 

3.69 

+   0 

0 

24.7 

14... 

27 

32 .  5S 

14 

32.9 

22.  .  . 

3 

42.18 

24 

6.4 

15.  .. 

31 

41.84 

17 

33.7 

23.  .  . 

7 

20.56 

47 

46.8 

16 .  .  . 

35 

51.22 

20 

9.8 

24.  .  . 

10 

58 .  83 

+    1 

11 

25.5 

17.  .. 

40 

0.70 

22 

21.2 

25.  .  . 

14 

37.02 

35 

2.2 

18... 

44 

10.24 

24 

7.8 

26.  .. 

18 

15.15 

58 

36.6 

19... 

48 

19.83 

25 

29.7 

58 
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THE  SUN'S  RIGHT  ASCENSION  AND  DECLINATION 

— Continued. 

• 

Date- — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

1915. 

Right  Ascension. 
H.       M.              s. 

Declination. 

1915. 

Right  Ascension. 

11  •                M«                                D» 

Declination. 

o 

/ 

n 

0 

/ 

a 

June  20. . . 

5     52 

29.14 

+  23 

26 

26.8 

Sept.  15.  .  . 

11     29 

44.61 

+    3 

16 

5.7 

21.  .  . 

56 

39.03 

26 

59.1 

16.  .. 

33 

19.89 

+    2 

52 

59.7 

22.  .. 

6        0 

48.60 

27 

6.6 

17.  .. 

36 

55.12 

29 

50.5 

23... 

4 

58.11 

26 

49.4 

18.  .. 

40 

30.32 

6 

38.6 

24.  .  . 

9 

7.55 

26 

7.4 

19.  .. 

44 

5.52 

+    1 

43 

24.1 

25.  .  . 

13 

16.89 

25 

0.7 

20.  .. 

47 

40.73 

20 

7.4 

26.  .. 

17 

26.12 

23 

29.3 

21.  .. 

51 

15.99 

+  o 

56 

48.9 

27.  .. 

21 

35.22 

21 

33.2 

22.  .. 

54 

51  .32 

33 

28  8 

28.  .. 

25 

44.  18 

19 

12.6 

23.  .. 

58 

26.73 

+  o 

10 

7.4 

29... 

29 

52.97 

16 

27.4 

24... 

12        2 

2.25 

—   0 

13 

15.0 

30.  .. 

34 

1.58 

13 

17.7 

25... 

5 

37.91 

36 

38.0 

July      1 .  . . 

38 

9.98 

9 

43.6 

26... 

9 

13.73 

—  1 

0 

1.4 

2... 

42 

18.16 

5 

45.2 

27.  .. 

12 

47  .74 

23 

24.8 

3.  .. 

46 

26.10 

1 

22.5 

28.  .. 

16 

25.96 

46 

47.8 

4.  .. 

50 

33.78 

+  22 

56 

35.7 

29.  .. 

20 

2.40 

—  2 

10 

10.1 

5.  .  . 

54 

41.17 

51 

24.8 

30.  .  . 

23 

39.09 

33 

31.5 

6.  .. 

58 

48.25 

45 

50.1 

Oct.       1 .  .  . 

27 

16.05 

56 

51  .5 

7.  .. 

7        2 

55.00 

39 

51.6 

2.  .. 

30 

53.30 

—   3 

20 

9.8 

8.  .  . 

7 

1.40 

33 

29.4 

3.  .. 

34 

30.87 

43 

26.0 

9.  .. 

11 

7    44 

26 

43.7 

4.  .. 

38 

8.78 

—   4 

6 

39.8 

10.  .. 

15 

13.09 

19 

34.7 

5.  .. 

41 

47.04 

29 

50.7 

11.  .  . 

19 

18.32 

12 

2.5 

6.  .. 

45 

25.66 

52 

58.5 

12.  .. 

23 

23  .  12 

4 

7.4 

7.  .. 

49 

4.67 

—   5 

16 

2.7 

13.  .. 

27 

2747 

+  21 

55 

49.5 

8.  .. 

52 

44.09 

39 

2.9 

14.  .. 

31 

31.35 

47 

9.0 

9.  .. 

56 

23.93 

—   6 

1 

58.7 

15.  .. 

35 

34.74 

38 

6.2 

10... 

13        0 

4.20 

24 

49.7 

16.  .. 

39 

37.62 

28 

41.3 

11... 

3 

44.92 

47 

35.6 

17.  .. 

43 

39   98 

18 

54.5 

12.  .. 

7 

26.11 

—  7 

10 

15.9 

18.  .. 

47 

41.80 

8 

46.1 

13... 

11 

7.77 

32 

50.3 

19.  .. 

51 

43.07 

+  20 

58 

16.2 

14... 

14 

49.03 

55 

18.3 

20.  .. 

55 

43.78 

47 

25.2 

15... 

18 

32.61 

—  8 

17 

39.5 

21... 

5' 

43.92 

36 

13.3 

16... 

22 

15.82 

39 

53.7 

22... 

8        3 

43.48 

24 

40.7 

17... 

25 

59.57 

—  9 

2 

0.4 

23... 

7 

42.45 

12 

47.6 

18... 

29 

43.89 

23 

59.2 

24... 

11 

40.83 

0 

34.3 

19... 

33 

28.80 

45 

49.9 

25... 

15 

38.63 

+  19 

48 

1.0 

20... 

37 

14.31 

—10 

7 

32.0 

26.  .. 

19 

35.84 

35 

8.0 

21... 

41 

0.45 

29 

5.2 

27... 

23 

32.45 

21 

55.6 

22... 

44 

47  .24 

50 

29.1 

28... 

27 

28.46 

8 

23.9 

23... 

48 

34.69 

—11 

11 

43.4 

29... 

31 

23.88 

+  18 

54 

33.2 

24... 

52 

22.83 

32 

47.6 

30... 

35 

18.72 

40 

23.8 

25... 

56 

11.68 

53 

41.4 

31... 

39 

12.96 

25 

55.9 

26... 

14        0 

1.24 

—  12 

14 

24.4 

Aug.      1 .  . . 

43 

6.62 

11 

9.7 

27... 

3 

51.54 

34 

56.3 

2... 

46 

59.69 

+  17 

56 

5.6 

28... 

7 

42.59 

55 

16.5 

3... 

50 

52.17 

40 

43.9 

29... 

11 

34.40 

—  13 

15 

24.7 

4.  .  . 

54 

44.06 

25 

4.9 

30... 

15 

27.00 

35 

20.6 

5.  .. 

58 

35.36 

9 

8.8 

31... 

19 

20.38 

55 

3.7 

6.  .. 

9        2 

26.07 

+  16 

52 

55.9 

Nov.     1 .  . . 

23 

14.57 

—14 

14 

33.6 

7 ... 

6 

16.20 

36 

26.6 

2.  .. 

27 

9.58 

33 

49.9 

8... 

10 

5.74 

19 

41.1 

3... 

31 

5.40 

52 

52.1 

9... 

13 

54.71 

2 

39.8 

4... 

35 

2.05 

—15 

11 

39.8 

19.  .. 

17 

43.09 

+  15 

45 

23.0 

5... 

38 

59  .54 

30 

12.6 

11.  .. 

21 

30.89 

27 

51  .0 

6.  .  . 

42 

57.86 

48 

30.2 

12... 

25 

18.13 

10 

4.2 

7... 

46 

57  .02 

—16 

6 

32.0 

13.  .. 

29 

4  79 

+  14 

52 

2.8 

8... 

50 

57.02 

24 

17.6 

14.  .. 

32 

50.89 

33 

47.3 

9.  .. 

54 

57  .86 

* 

41 

46.5 

15.  .. 

36 

36.42 

15 

17.9 

10... 

58 

59.54 

58 

58.4 

16.  .  . 

40 

21.40 

+  13 

56 

35.0 

11.  .. 

15        3 

2.05 

—17 

15 

52.0 

17.  .. 

44 

5.83 

37 

39.0 

12... 

7 

5.39 

32 

29.5 

18.  .. 

47 

49.72 

18 

30.2 

13... 

11 

9.57 

48 

47.8 

19.  .. 

51 

33.09 

+  12 

59 

8.8 

14... 

15 

14.57 

—18 

4 

47.5 

20.  .. 

55 

15.95 

39 

35.2 

15... 

19 

20.41 

20 

28.2 

21.  .. 

58 

58.31 

19 

49.6 

16.  .  . 

23 

27.07 

35 

49.6 

22.  .. 

10        2 

40.18 

+  11 

59 

52.4 

17.  .. 

27 

34.56 

50 

51.1 

23... 

6 

21.58 

39 

43.9 

18.  .. 

31 

42.88 

—19 

5 

32.5 

24.  .. 

10 

2.54 

19 

24.4 

19.  .. 

35 

52.03 

19 

53.4 

25.  .. 

13 

43.06 

+  10 

58 

54.2 

20... 

40 

1  .99 

33 

53.4 

26.  .. 

17 

23.17 

38 

13.5 

21.  .. 

44 

12.77 

47 

32.3 

27... 

21 

2.88 

17 

22.6 

22.  .. 

48 

24.36 

—20 

0 

49.6 

28... 

24 

42.21 

+   9 

56 

21.7 

23... 

52 

36.76 

13 

44.9 

29.  .. 

28 

21  .19 

35 

11.4 

24.  .. 

56 

49.95 

26 

18.0 

30.  .. 

31 

59  .  83 

13 

51.7 

25... 

16        1 

3.92 

38 

28.4 

31.  .. 

35 

38.13 

+    8 

52 

23.1 

26.  .. 

5 

18.68 

50 

15.9 

8ep*      1 .  . . 

39 

16.12 

30 

45.9 

27... 

9 

34.20 

—21 

1 

40.1 

2... 

42 

53.82 

9 

0.4 

28... 

13 

50.47 

12 

40.6 

3... 

46 

31  .25 

+    7 

47 

6.8 

29... 

18 

7.4^ 

23 

17.2 

4.  .. 

50 

8.42 

25 

5.6 

30.  .. 

22 

25.19 

33 

29.5 

6... 

53 

45  .  34 

2 

57.1 

Deo.      1 .  . . 

26 

43.62 

43 

17.2 

6... 

57 

22  .  04 

+    6 

40 

41.6 

2.  .. 

31 

2.73 

52 

39.8 

7... 

11        0 

58.52 

18 

19.4 

3... 

35 

22.49 

—22 

1 

37.4 

8... 

4 

34.81 

+    5 

55 

50.9 

4.  .. 

39 

42  .  88 

10 

9.6 

9... 

8 

10.92 

; 

33 

16.6 

6... 

44 

3.88 

18 

16.0 

10.  .. 

11 

46.  8f 

i 

10 

36.7 

6... 

48 

25.45 

25 

56.3 

11... 

15 

22.62 

>  +    4 

47 

51.5 

7.  .. 

52 

47.57 

33 

10.4 

12.. 

18 

68. 3( 

) 

25 

1.4 

8... 

67 

10.20 

39 

57.9 

13.. 

22 

33.84 

I 

2 

6.9 

9... 

17 

33.30 

46 

18.6 

14.. 

26 

9.2; 

r  +  3 

39 

8.2 

10... 

6 

56.85 

52 

12. A 

Honey's  Comet. 
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THE  SUN'S  RIGHT  ASCENSION  AND  DECLINATION— Continued. 


Date- 
1915. 


Dec.  11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Apparent 
Right  Ascension. 


H. 

17 


M. 

10 
14 
19 
23 
28 
32 
36 
41 
45 
50 
54 


s. 
20.82 
45.16 

9.85 
34.86 

0.16 
25.71 
51.49 
17.47 
43.62 

9.90 
36.29 


Apparent 

Date — 

Apparent 

Apparent 

Declination. 

1915. 

Right  Ascension. 

Declination. 

o               /                      // 

H.      M.             s. 

O                /                        It 

—22     57        39.2 

Dec.   22.  . . 

17     59          2.75 

— 23     27          3.3 

—23        2        38 . 7 

23... 

18       3        29.25 

26        57.3 

7        10.7 

24.  .. 

7        55 . 76 

26        21.1 

11        15.2 

25.  .. 

12        22.26 

25        16.6 

14        51.9 

26... 

16        48.70 

23        43.8 

18          0.8 

27... 

21        L5.06 

21        42.8 

20       41.8 

28... 

25       41.31 

19        13.6 

22        54.8 

29.  .. 

30          7.42 

16        16.2 

24        39.7 

30... 

34        33.35 

12        50.8 

25       56.5 

31.  .. 

18      38        59.06 

—23        8        57.4 

26        45.0 

j~^y 

THE  SUN'S  SEMI-DIAMETER  AND  HORIZONTAL  PARALLAX. 

(WASHINGTON APPARENT      NOON.) 


Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

Sun's 

Equatorial 

1915. 

Seml- 

Horizontal 

1915. 

Seml- 

Horizontal 

1915. 

Semt- 

Horizontal 

Dlameter. 

Parallax. 

Dlameter. 

Parallax. 

Dlameter. 

Parallax. 

/        tt 

// 

/        // 

// 

/         it 

// 

Jan.      1 

16  17.90 

8.95 

May  11 

15  51.75 

8.71 

Sept.  18 

15  57.11 

8.76 

11 

17.68 

8.95 

21 

49.79 

8.69 

28 

59.80 

8.78 

21 

17.00 

8.94 

31 

48.19 

8.68 

Oct.      8 

16     2.82 

8.81 

31 

15.87 

8.93 

June  10 

46.89 

8.67 

18 

5.33 

8.83 

Feb.    10 

14.22 

8  92 

20 

46.08 

8.66 

28 

7.98 

8.86 

20 

12.25 

8.90 

30 

45.71 

8.66 

Nov.    7 

10.42 

8.88 

Mar.    2 

10.00 

8.88 

July   10 

45.70 

8.66 

17 

12.70 

8.90 

12 

7.41 

8.86 

20 

46.23 

8.66 

27 

14.61 

8.92 

22 

4.73 

8.83 

30 

47.16 

8.67 

Dec.     7 

16.08 

8.93 

April    1 

1.99 

8.81 

Aug.     9 

48.45 

8.68 

17 

17.20 

8.94 

11 

15  59.18 

8.78 

19 

50.20 

8.69 

27 

17.77 

8.95 

21 

56.54 

8.76 

29 

52.24 

8.71 

31 

17.83 

8.95 

May     1 

54.07 

8.73 

Sept.    8l 

54.52 

8.73 

ASTRONOMICAL    CONSTANTS. 

Mean  solar  parallax,  8". 80.     Nutation  constant,  9".21. 

Aberration  constant,   20".47.     Annual   precession,   50". 2564. 

Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  23°  27'  8".26— 0".4684  (t — 1900>, 

Annual  diminution  of  obliquity,  0".46S4. 

Moon's  equatorial  horizontal  parallax,  57'  2". 68. 

Moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (centre  to  centre),  238,850  miles. 

Sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  (astronomical  unit),  92,894,800  miles. 

Velocity  of  light,  186,320  miles  per  second. 

Light  travels  unit  of  distance — viz.    92,894,800  miles  In  498.566  seconds. 

Length  of  the  Year — Tropical   (equinox  to  equinox),  365.2421988  days. 

Sidereal    or  absolute  revolution,  365.2563604  datys. 
Anomalistic  (from  perihelion  to  perihelion),  365.2596413  days. 

Length  of  the  Day — Sidereal,  23  hours  56  minutes  4.091  seconds  (mean  solar  time).  Mean 
solar.  24  hours  3  minutes  56.555  seconds  (sidereal  time). 

Length  of  the  Month — Synodlcal  (from  new  moon  to  new  moon),  29  days  12  hours  44  minutes 
2.8  seconds.  Tropical,  27  days  7  hours  43  minutes  4.7  seconds.  '  Sidereal  (absolute  revolution), 
27  days  7  hours  43  minutes  11.5  seconds.  Anomalistic  (from  perigee  to  perigee),  27  days  13  hours 
18  minutes  33.1  seconds. 

Dimensions  of  the  Earth — Equatorial  radius.  3963.23  miles.  Polar  radius,  3949.79  miles. 
Eccentricity  of  the  oblate  spheroid.  0.0822718. 


HALLEY'S    COMET. 


Op  the  great  number  of  comets  which  have  temporarily  visited  our  solar  system  or  have  become 
permanent  members  of  It  none  has  surpassed  Halley's  in  historical  associations.  It  has  a  record 
dating  back  to  B.  C.  240;  Its  visitations  spread  alarm  and  consternation  throughout  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages;  was  the  first  whose  return  was  predicted  by  an  Astronomer  Royal  of  England, 
and  will  therefore,  for  these  reasons,  be  an  object  of  great  scientific  Interest  for  all  time.  For  the 
information  of  those  who  appreciate  such  matters  the  following  are  the  elements  of  Its  orbit  as 
deduced  from  the  last  visitation: 

Perihelion    Passage    1910,    April,  19.67.   Greenwich    Mean    Time. 


Eccentricity  =  0.967281. 
Seml-axls  major  =  17.9468. 
Perihelion  distance  =  0.58720. 
Inclination   to  the  plane    of    the    earth's    or- 
bit =17°  47'  18". 


Longitude  of  the  ascending  node  =  57°  16'  12". 
Distance  from  perihelion  to  node  =  111°  42'  16". 
Dally  motion  (mean)  =46".669. 
Period  =  74.424  years.* 
Motion,  retrograde. 


The  semi-axis  major  and  the  perihelion  distance  are  expressed  In  terms  of  the  earth's  mean 
distance  from  the  sun,  taken  as  unity.  See  also  article  on  Halley's  Comet  and  on  Comets  In 
Almanacs  of  1910  and  1911. 


*  The  periodic  time  varies  considerably  by  reason  of  the  attraction  of  the  planets, 
ration  is  about  76.5  years. — J.  M. 


Its  average  du- 
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THE  SOURCE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  SOLAR  ENERGY. 

(Prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  by  Dr.  J.  Morrison.) 

The  solar  energy  Is  manifested  In  part  by  the  radiation  of  heat  and  light  on  which  the  existence 
of  all  animated  nature  depends.  From  time  Immemorial  the  cause  of  the  solar  heat  and  light  has  been 
the  subject  of  study  by  astronomers  and  scientists  In  all  lands,  and  by  patient  and  laborious  observa- 
tions continued  for  centuries,  by  profound  research  and  by  unremitting  toll,  man  has  at  last  forced 
nature  to  yield  up  to  him  these  hitherto  mysterious  secrets.  A  rational  explanation  of  the  solar 
energy  was  not  possible  under  the  old  theory  of  the  cause  of  heat  and  light — not,  In  fact,  until  the 
promulgation  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  former  and  the  undulatory  theory  of  the  latter — two 
scientific  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  period  which  will  go  thundering  down  the  ages 
as  the  golden  age  of  scientific  discovery  and  research. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  Idea  of  the  cause  of  heat  and  light  It  Is  necessary  to  digress  a  little  to 
apeak  briefly  of  the  constitution  of  matter.  Like  time  and  space,  matter  cannot  be  defined;  we  know 
nothing  of  Its  Intrinsic  nature  or  essence.  In  a  general  way,  we  may  say,  matter  Is  any  substance 
which  occupies  space,  and  exists  In  three  forms,  viz.:  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid,  according  to  the 
temperature  and  pressure.  In  whatever  form  It  may  exist,  matter  Is  not  a  continuous  substance, 
that  Is  to  say,  It  is  composed  of  masses  of  lnflnlteslmally  small  portions  called  molecules,  each  of 
which  consists  of  two  or  more  still  smaller  portions  called  atoms.  The  molecules  of  a  body,  whether 
tn  the  gaseous,  liquid  or  solid  state,  are  not  In  absolute  contact,  but  separated  from  one  another  by 
an  lnflnlteslmally  small  space  which  permits  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion. 

THE   ETHER. 

This  space  Is  filled  with  that  mysterious.  Invisible,  colorless,  odorless,  and  Inconceivably  rarlfled 
substance  called  ether,  which  fills  all  space  and  holds  the  universe  In  Its  grasp.  The  molecules  of  a 
body  are  never  at  rest,  but  always  In  motion,  and  this  motion,  Infinitesimal  as  It  Is,  causes  undula- 
tions or  waves  In  the  ether,  and  these  undulations  manifest  themselves  as  heat,  or  light,  or  both, 
according  to  thetr  Intensity. 

Heat  and  light  are  thus  manifestations  of  molecular  motion  propagated  by  the  ether,  Just  like 
sound,  which  Is  a  manifestation  of  undulations  or  waves  of  the  air.  In  fact,  heat,  light,  and  sound 
are  quite  similar  as  regards  their  mode  of  production  and  propagation.  Now,  as  regards  the  sun, 
this  luminary  has  been  radiating  into  space  a  stupendous  amount  of  both  heat  and  light  for  an  In- 
conceivably long  period  of  time,  and  that,  too,  without  any  visible  source  of  supply.  Whence,  then. 
Is  the  origin  or  source  of  this  prodigious  expenditure  of  energy?  Is  this  radiation  of  heat  and  light 
to  continue  forever?  Does  this  dissipation  of  energy  Imply  a  waste  of  the  solar  substance?  Does 
the  solar  globe  contain  within  Itself  the  elements  of  its  own  decay  and  death?  Stupendous  questions, 
Are  they  not?  Let  us  see  what  answer  modern  science  has  to  give  to  them.  It  is  now  universally 
accepted  by  astronomers  and  scientists  that 

THE    NEBULAR    HYPOTHESIS 

originally  propounded  by  Swedenborg  and  subsequently  accepted  by  Herschell,  Kant,  Laplace  and 
other  distinguished  scholars,  mathematicians,  and  astronomers,  Is  the  true  cosmogony  cf  our  solar 
system.  The  evidence  upon  which  this  hypothesis  rests  Is  so  strong  that  It  rises  aimost  to  the  dignity 
of  a  demonstration.  Without  entering  Into  all  the  numerous  details  which  would  render  this  paper 
far  too  long  for  the  space  afforded,  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  the  gaseous  nebulae  revealed  in 
the  sidereal  heavens  by  the  telescope  and  spectroscope,  all  the  structural  and  dynamical  features 
of  the  sun  and  planets,  «ind  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth  and  moon,  confirm  the  hyrc thesis 
In  a  most  remarkable  manner.  Indeed,  it  Is  hardly  possible  that  so  many  concurrent  circumstances 
could  be  the  result  of  chance. 

All  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  Creator  evolved  the  solar  system  by  means  of  the 
physical  laws  of  matter  established  by  Himself,  just  as  He  developed  the  giant  oaks  of  the  forest 
from  the  tiny  acorns.  The  nebular  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  matter  composing  the  sun  and 
planets  once  existed  as  a  vast  gaseous  nebula,  spiral  in  form,  having  an  inconceivably  high  tempera- 
ture and  slowly  revolving  on  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  As  the  mass  cooled  by 
radiating  heat  Into  space,  contraction  of  volume  with  accelerated  axial  rotation  would  ensue  in  ac- 
cordance with  well  known  dynamical  principles.  The  centrifugal  force  thus  rapidly  Increased  would 
cause  the  separation  of  large  masses,  which  would,  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  their  own  particles, 
gradually  assume  a  spherical  figure  and  become  planets.  By  a  repetition  of  this  process  planet  after 
planet  would  be  thrown  off  until  the  central  glowing  sun  would  remain. 

RESULTS    OF    SOLAR    CONTRACTION. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  sun  has  attained  his  present  dimensions  by  the  slow  contraction  of  the 
original  gaseous  mass,  the  question  which  now  confronts  us  Is:  What  amount  of  contraction  or  diminu- 
tion of  volume  is  necessary  to  supply  the  quantity  of  heat  and  light  now  radiated?  In  order  to  put 
this  in  as  clear  a  light  as  practicable,  we  will  first  describe  an  experiment  whose  results  are  quite 
apparent.  Let  a  large  globe  of  Iron,  say  ten  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  be  thoroughly  and  uniformly 
heated  In  a  furnace  until  It  has  attained  a  "white  heat,"  or  Is  on  the  point  of  meltlHg,  during  which 
time  It  will  expand  until  Its  diameter  be  half  a  foot  more.  If  It  be  then  taken  out  and  suspended 
In  space  It  will  radiate  heat  and  light  In  all  directions,  and,  as  It  cools.  It  will  not  only  contract  In 
volume,  but  also  give  out  a  light  which  will  gradually  change  In  color  from  white  to  dull  red,  after 
which  the  surface  will  become  dark,  when  heat  vibrations  only  would  be  manifest. 

As  the  (Doling  proceeds,  the  surface  will  contract  and  compress  the  semi-molten  interior  to  such 
&  degree  that  It  may  crack  and  the  soft  material  of  the  Interior  exude  through  It.  The  temperature  of 
the  entire  mass,  with  diminution  of  volume,  will  continue  to  decline  until  It  attains  the  temperature 
of  surrounding  objects,  when  It  will  cease;  but  If  It  were  suspended  In  the  lnter-planetary  or  Inter- 
stellar spaces,  where  It  could  not  receive  any  heat  from  external  objects,  the  cooling  and  contraction 
of  volume  would  go  on  Incessantly  until  the  temperature  reached  the  absolute  zero  point,  or,  In  other 
words,  until  all  molecular  motion  ceased.  In  this  condition  It  would  probably  fall  Into  dust,  the 
power  which  hitherto  held  the  molecules  together  having  become  dissolved — a  condition  which  may 
Be  Inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  an  Iron  bar  Is  placed  f<>r  some  time  In  liquid  air  or  oxygen  It  be- 
comes as  brittle  as  glass,  and  yet  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  Is  far  above  the  absolute  zero  tempera- 
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ture.  The  condition  of  the  heated  Iron  globe  and  the  phenomena  resulting  therefrom  are  almost 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  sun.  which  Is  a  huge,  gaseous  globe,  over  866,000  miles  In  diameter. 
Intensely  hot,  cooling  off  very  slowly  by  radiating  heat  and  light  In  prodigious  quantity  In  all  direc- 
tions, and  also  slowly  contracting  under  Its  own  gravity,  by  which  a  portion  of  Its  potential  energy 
Is  transformed  Into  molecular  energy"  manifested  by  heat  and  light. 

THE    THERMAL    UNIT. 

Heat  is  measured  by  an  arbitrary  unit,  that  Is  to  say,  the  thermal  unit  Is  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  one  pound  0/ water  one  degree  Fah.  In  temperature.  Carefully  conducted  experiments 
show  that  one  square  yard  of  the  earth's  surface  receives  about  twenty-nve  thermal  units  In  one 
second  when  the  sun's  rays  fall  vertically,  due  allowance  being  made  for  atmospheric  absorption, 
which  may  amount  to  about  one-thlrtleth  of  the  whole. 

From  the  solar  parallax,  viz.:  8"  .81  and  the  well  known  dimensions  of  the  earth  we  can  easily 
calculate  the  surface  of  a  sphere  having  the  sun's  distance  as  a  radius,  and  hence  also  the  amount  of 
heat  received  by  It  In  one  second  or  the  amount  radiated  by  the  sun  In  that  time,  and  this  must  be, 
approximately,  at  least,  equal  to  the  amount  generated  In  same  Interval  by  the  contraction  or 
shrinkage  of  the  solar  mass.  The  amount  of  heat  generated  can  be  approximately  determined  by 
the  aid  of  "the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,"  which  may  be  expressed  thus:  If  a  pound  of  matter 
(Iron,  for  instance)  falls  freely  through  772  feet  it  will  strike  a  blow  which  will  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  body  struck  one  thermal  unit,  or  If  772  pounds  fall  one  foot  It  will  do  the  same  thing.  Instead, 
however,  of  a  blow  thus  struck,  a  constant  and  equivalent  pressure  will  produce  the  same  result. 
By  the  radiation  of  heat  and  consequent  contraction  of  volume,  aided  by  the  sun's  gravity,  the  entire 
mass  is  gradually  falling  toward  the  centre. 

By  means  of  all  the  data  now  at  hand  It  can  be  shown  mathematically,  by  a  process  far  too  abstruse 
and  complicated  for  Insertion  here,  that  a  contraction  or  shortening  of  about  315  feet  annually  In  the  sun's 
diameter  Is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  amount  of  heat  and  light  at  present  radiated.  This  result 
obtained  from  the  most  conservative  estimate  of  all  the  factors  that  enter  Into  the  computation, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  approximation,  and  It  may  be  a  very  rough  one  at  that,  but  however  much  It 
may  differ  from  the  actual  condition  of  things,  a  contraction  of  the  sun's  volume  due  to  gravity  and 
the  radiation  of  heat.  Is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  source  and  maintenance  of  solar  energy. 

THE    FUTURE    OF    THE    UNIVERSE. 

This  contraction  of  volume  due  to  the  above  causes  will  of  course  continue,  and  a  time  must 
come  In  the  far  distant  future — how  many  millions  of  years.  It  Is  Impossible  to  say — when  the  sun 
will  cease  to  radiate  sufficient  heat  and  light  to  maintain  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  the  earth. 

It  is  certain  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  existences  on  the  earth  had  a  beginning,  and  It  is 
equally  certain  that  they  will  have  an  end.  Geology  speaks  to  us  out  of  the  rocky  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust,  of  the  extinction  of  numerous  races  of  animals  and  plants  In  the  remote  past.  There 
have  been  six  grand  groups  or  pe  -iods  of  animated  existences  on  the  earth,  and  Ave  of  ^these 
have  already  passed  away,  and  that,  too,  long  before  the  advent  of  man. 

Many  of  our  sedimentary  rocks  are  the  solid  sarcophagi  of  countless  millions  of  once  living 
creatures.  Our  statuary  halls  and  portrait  galleries  are  replete  with  the  memorials  of  empires  and 
kingdoms,  of  dynasties  and  generations  of  men  that  have  long  since  passed  away.  Man  himself, 
nature's  greatest  paradox,  must  pass  off  the  stage  of  his  earthly  existence  and  leave  to  his  successors 
the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  researches. 

Each  day  dies  and  sinks  Into  the  silent  tomb  of  night  before  the  next  can  be  born.  Every  Summer 
gradually  fades  away  Into  the  cold,  dreary  Winter  before  Its  successor  can  come  forth.  The  grain  of 
wheat  which  Is  cast  Into  the  ground  must  perish  before  the  new  grain  can  exist.  Death  thus  appears 
to  follow  life,  pari  passu,  throughout  the  entire  realm  of  material  creation.  To  be  born,  to  live  and 
to  die,  appear  to  be  the  destiny  of  all  organized  bodies;  the  tomb  of  the  past  Is  the  womb  of  the  future. 
So,  likewise,  suns  and  their  systems  ^f  planets  must  die  In  order  that  their  successors  may  be  born. 
There  Is  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  dark  or  dead  suns  in  the  sidereal  heavens. 

At  the  rate  of  contraction  just  stated  the  sun  will  have  shrunk  to  about  three-fourths  of  Its 
present  dimensions  In  four  or  five  millions  of  years,  and  during  that  long  interval  its  light  will 
gradually  change  from  white,  through  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange  to  a  dull  red  and,  Anally, 
cast  a  lurid  glare  over  the  dying  embers  of  the  solar  system. 

Ages  before  this  animal  and  vegetable  life  will  have  become  extinct,  and  on  some  rocky  crag  or 
frozen  knoll  the  last  man  may  stand  shivering  In  the  wintry  blasts,  and  while  taking  his  last,  long, 
lingering  look  at  the  universal  desolation  produced  by  the  appalling  calamity  which  has  overtaken 
the  world  and  overwhelmed  his  race,  he  himself  will  expire  "unknelled,  uncoffined  and  unknown." 

"Sic  transit  gloria  mundl." 

THE    RESTORATION. 

Such  Is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  and  such  Is  the  fate  which  awaits  the 
sun  and  the  solar  system  In  the  far  distant  future.  There  are,  however,  agencies  at  work  in  the 
sidereal  heavens,  by  which  these  dead  suns  and  systems  may  be  restored  to  their  original  gaseous 
nebulae,  endowed  with  all  their  pristine  vigor  and  destined  for  the  formation  of  new  suns  and  new 
systems  of  planets,  but  space  will  not  permit  their  discussion  now. 

The  solar  energy  will  continue  with  little  or  no  diminution  for  perhaps  a  million  of  years, 
during  which  its  benign  Influence  will  be  felt  throughout  the  solar  system  into  which  It  Infuses  life, 
energy  and  activity. 

By  its  genial  warmth  and  marvellous  light  it  clothes  our  hills  and  valleys  in  their  glorious  garb  of 
green,  so  pleasing  to  the  eves,  and  by  the  action  of  its  chemical  rays  of  light  it  gradually  changes  this 
same  green  mantle  into  the  golden  tints  of  Autumn.  It  paints  the  maiden's  cheeks  In  their  rosy 
tints  and  the  evening  clouds  in  their  gorgeous  hues.  It  sets  in  motion  the  gentle  zephyr  that  cools 
our  heated  brow  on  a  hot  Summer  day,  and  it  also  arouses  into  activity  the  hurricane  and  cyclone 
which  frequently  carry  death  and  destruction  In  their  paths.  It  releases  from  their  ley  fetters  the 
tiny  streams  that  trickle  down  the  sides  of  snow-clad  mountains  to  form  the  source  of  the  mighty 
rivers  that  Irrigate  our  plains  and  facilitate  commerce  and  international  communication.  It  distills 
from  our  oceans  and  lakes  enormous  volumes  of  aqueous  vapor  which  ascend  Into  the  atmosphere  to 
form  clouds  to  temper  the  solar  heat,  and  by  the  condensation  of  these  clouds  to  produce  the  copious 
showers  of  rain  to  purify  our  atmosphere,  to  fertilize  our  fields,  to  nourish  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth  for  our  sustenance,  to  raise  every  fainting  flower  and  to  revive  all  animated  nature. 

In  remote  geologic  ages,  a  portion  of  the  solar  energy  was  stored  away  In  these  gigantic  forests 
which  ultimately  were  transformed  Into  beds  of  coal,  which  we  now  exhume  to  warm  and  light  our 
homes,  to  propel  our  ships  a«d  locomotives,  to  drive  our  mills  and  factories  and  to  contribute  to 
our  comfort  In  a  thousand  ways.  In  short,  there  Is  not  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  a  form  of  energy 
which  has  not  been  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  glorious  orb  of  day. 
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FACTS    ABOUT    THE    EARTH. 

(Revised  by  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  from  the  latest  available 

figures  and  estimates. ) 

According  to  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev,  the  equatorial  semi-  diameter  of 
the  earth  is  6, 378, 283  metres,  20,  IV2G,  039  feet,  3,963,265  miles,  and  the  polar  semi- diame- 
ter 6, 356, 868  metres,  20. 856, 804  feet.  3, 950, 158  miles.  One  degree  of  latitude  at  the  equa- 
tor is  69. 407  miles ;  one  degree  at  the  poles  is  68, 704  miles. 

POPULATION   OF  THE   EARTH   BY   CONTINENTS. 


CONTI- 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

Inhabitants. 

Conti- 
nental 

Divisions. 

Area  in 
Square  Miles. 

3.456.290 
3.754.282 
6,970.268 

57. 64 1.102 

Inhabitants. 

NENTAL 

Divisions. 

Number. 

Per  Sq. 
Mile. 

Number. 

Per  Sq. 
Mile. 

Africa 

11,513,579 
8.037,714 
6.851.306 

17,057,666 

380.000.000 

130.000.000 

35.000.000 

900,000,000 

16 
17 

5.2 
52.  76 

Australasia. 

Polar  Reg... 
Total 

8.000.000 

2  31 

America.  N.. 
America,  S.. 

450.000.000 
300.000 

1.732,000,000 

121 
0.05 

30 

The  estimate  of  areas  in  the  above  table  are  by  Professor  Supan  of  Gotha.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Polar  Continental  area.  The  total  population  figures  are  from  the  United  States 
Sta.istical  Abstract,  as  are  also  many  of  the  continental  figures  of  population. 

The  best  estimates  of  the  earth' s  area  place  the  fertile  regions  at  29, 000,  000  square  miles ; 
steppes  at  14,  000, 000  square  miles ;  deserts  at  4, 861,000  square  miles;  and  polar  regions  at 
6, 970, 000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  earth  at  the  death  of  Emperor  Augustus,  estimated  by  Bodio,  was 
54, (XX), 000.  The  population  of  Europe  hardly  exceeded  5O.0OO.OO0  before  the  fifteenth 
century.  —MulhalL  The  population  of  the  earth,  at  its  present  ratio  of  gain,  will  be  about 
4,000, 000,  OOO  in  2014. 

The  proportion  of  females  to  each  1,000  males  in  1910  was  :  United  States,  934;  England,  1,068; 
Germany,  1, 026.     In  France  (1901),  1,033. 

The  area  and  cubic  contents  of  the  earth  are  approximately  as  follows:  Surface,  196,791,000 
square  miles;  cubic  contents  259,944,035,515  cubic  miles. 

The  deepest  trench  in  the  seas  yet  discovered  is  off' Mindanao,  in  the  Pacific,  32.088  feet  deep. 
Seven  other  soundings  in  the  Pacific  show  depths  greater  than  30.000  feet.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  hole  in  the  seas  t©  the  top  of  the  highest  peak  on  the  land  (Mt.  Kverest)  there  is  a  range  of 
61,090  feet,  which  on  a  globe  six  feet  in  diameter  would  be  represented  by  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  The 
deepest  place  yet  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  in  Nate's  Deep,  to  the  north  of  the  West  Indies.  27,- 
972  leet;  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  21,968  feet.  According  toMurray  the  area  of  the  oceans  approximates 
139,400,000  square  miles,  divided  between  the  three  great  oceans  as  follows:  Atlantic,  41,321,000 
square  miles;  Pacific,  68,634,000  square  miles,  and  Indian,  29,430,000  square  miles. 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  CONTINENTAL  ALTITUDES. 


Hl'iHKST    1'oINT. 


jEleVal  on  (ft.).! 


"Lowest  Point. 


i Below  Sea  Le%el  (ft.). 


North  America. 
South  America.. 

Eiropv 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia 


Mount  McKinley,  Alaska 

Mount  Aconcagua,  Chile-Argentina... 

Mont  Blanc,  France 

Mount  Everest,  India-China 

Ki>>o  Peak,  German  East  Africa 

Mount  Kosciusko.  New  Souih  W:*les. . 


V0.30U 
23,0.-0 
lo,7>v! 
29,002 
lit,.. -JO 
7.3V8 


Death  Valley,  California.  .. 

Sea  level 

<  aspian  Sea,  Hussia 

Dead  Sea,  Palestine 

I  >esert  of  Sahara 

Lake  Torrens,  S'Uth  Auseali 


276 

"*M 

1,290 

150 

25 


POPULATION  OF  THE  EAKTH  ACCORDING  TO  RACE. 


IUci. 


Location. 


In<lo-Oermanic  or    Aryan  Europe,  America,  Ivr- 

(  white) sia,  India,  Australia 

Mongolian     or     Turanian 

(  yellow  and  brown) Asia 

8einitic  (white) Afr.ca,  Arab. a,  etc... 

Negro  and  Bantu  (black)..   Africa 


Number. 


775,000,000 

682,000.000 

65,UU0,0.0 

1SO.000.000 


Hack.  I 

ami       Polynesian 


Location. 


Malay 

(brown) ." Australasia. 

American     Indian,    North 

and  South  (red  and  half 

breeds) 

Total ' 


Numbt  r. 


35,000,000 

25.00".0Q0 
1,73'.',000,0"0 


For  statistics  of  earth's  population  according  to  creed,  ste  IUligiois  Statistics. 

The  human  familv  is  subject  to  fifty  principal  governments.  As  to  their  form  they  may  he  clas- 
sified ;ts  follows:  Absolute  Monarchic*,  Abyssinia,  Afghanistan,  Morocco,  Siam;  Limited  Monarchic*, 
Albania,  Austria-  Hungary,  Belgium,  British  Kmpire,  Bulgaria.  Denmark,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Ji 
Bt 
Ea 

Por. 
the  undefined  despotisms  of  Central  Africa  and  a  few  insignificant  Independent  s  ates. 

The  average  duration  of  human  life  is  about  88  years.     One-quarter  oi   the  people  on  the 
before  age  6,  one- half  before  age  16,  and  only  about  1  person  of  each  100  born  lives  to  65. 

EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN. 


earth  die 


Lan- 
guages. 


NtMHltK  o»  Pkksons 

SSpokkn  by. 


I'ROI'nlt- 
TIoS  OF 

Til  K 
Wllul.K. 


1801. 

12.7 

li».  I 

German 80, 3*20, 000  130.000.000    is.  7 

Italian  15,070,000     aO.noo.OOO       !'  3 

Spanish      ■•    28.190,000    .r>o.ooo.ooo    18.2 


180  L_  1911. 

....    20.5'^(>  <HMt  160,000.000 
French  31,450,000    70.000.000 


um. 


Lan- 
OUA<.  BS. 


27.  3 

11. 1* 

•S2.  -2 

H.6 

s  »; 

Portuguese 

Russian 


Total 


Numi'.kii  of  Pkksons 
Si-oKKN    BY, 


1801  1911. 

7  480.000    '-!•">. 000. 000 
80,770.000  KM). (KM). 000 


PSOPOBr 
TION  OF 

TDK 
W'HOLK. 

180 1.   1911. 

4.7      4.3 

1!»  .0    17.1 


161.soo.ooo  585,000,000  100.0  1(H).  O 


These  estimates  (.that  for  lbOl    being  by  Mulhall;  exhibit  the   superior  growth  of  the  English 
language. 


The   Geological  Strata. 
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THE    CEOLOCICAL    STRATA. 


The  strata  composing  the  earth' s  crust  is  divided  by  most  geologists  into  two  great  classes: 
1.  Those  generally  attributed  to  the  agency  of  -water.  *2.  To  the  action  of  fire;  which  may  be 
subdivided  as  follows:  (a)  Aqueous  formations,  stratified,  rarely  crystalline  (sedimentary  or 
fossiliferous  rocks;  metamorphic  or  unfossiliferous).  (6)  Igneous  "formations,  unstratified, 
crystalline  (volcanic,  as  basalt;  plutonic,  as  granite). 

The  geological  record  is  classified  into  five  main  divisions  or  periods :  1.  The  Archaean,  life- 
less and  dawn  of  life.  2.  The  Palaeozoic  (ancient  life).  3.  The  Mesozoic  (middle  life).  4.  The 
Cenozoic  (recent  life).     5.  Quaternary,  the  age  in  which  man' s  first  appearance  is  indicated. 


Periods. 

Eras. 

Series. 

Subdivisions. 

Quater- 
nary 

Period. 

Age  of  Primeval 
Man. 

Quaternary  or 
Post  Tertiary. 

3.  Recent. 
2.  Champlain. 
1.  Glacial. 

Pleistocene. 

Cenozoic 
Period. 

A  ge  o  f  Mammal  s. 

Tertiary  Era. 

4.  Pliocene. 

3.  Miocene. 
2.  Oligocene. 

1.  Eocene. 

English  Crag. 

Upper  Molasse. 

Rupelian  and  Tongrian  of  Belgium. 

Age  of  Reptiles. 

Cretaceous 
Era. 

4.  Laramie. 

3.  Colorado. 

2.  Dakota. 
1.  Lower. 

Upper  Chalk. 

Lower  Chalk.     Chalk  Marl. 

Gault. 

Neocomian.    Lower  Greensand. 

Mesozoic 
Period. 

Jura- 
Trias. 

Jurassic 

3.  Purbeck. 
2.  Oolite. 
1.  Lias. 

Wealden. 

Purbeck,  Portland,  Kimmeridge. 
Oxford  Oolites.    Lower  or  Bath  Oolite. 
1.  Lower  Lias.    2.  Marlstone.     3.  Upper 
Lias. 

7.  Trias- 
sic. 

4.  Rhajtic. 
3.  Upper. 
2.  Middle. 
1.  Lower. 

Kossen  beds,   Dachstein  beds;  Alpine 
Keuper.                              [Trias,  in  part. 
Muschelkalk  Bunter-Sandstein. 

Age  of  Coal 
Plants. 

Carbo 
I 

niferous 

3.  Permian. 

2.  Carboniferous. 

1.  Subcarbonifer- 
ous. 

2.  Magnesian  Limestone. 

1.  Lower   Red   Sandstone,  or   Rothli- 

3.  Upper  Coal- Measures.            [gendes. 

2.  Lower  Coal-Measures. 
1.  Millstone  Grit. 

Lower  Carboniferous.  Mountain  Lime- 
stone. 

Palaeozoic 

Age  of  Fishes. 

Devonian  Era. 

5.  Catskill  and 
Chemung. 
4.  Portage. 

3.  Hamilton! 
2.  Coniferous. 
1.  Oriskany. 

Catskill  Red  Sandstone.  ' 
Chemung. 
Portage. 
Genesee  Slate. 
Hamilton  beds. 
Marcellus  Shale. 
Upper  Helderberg,  Scho- 
harie, Grit. 
Oriskany  Sandstone. 

Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

Period. 

Age  of 
Invertebrates. 

i 

Upper 
Silurian. 

3.  Lower 

Hehierberg. 

2.  Onondaga. 
1.  Niagara. 

Lower  Helderberg. 

Onondaga  Salt   Group.     Salina   beds. 

Water  Lime. 
3.  Niagara  Group.    Wenlock  Group. 
2.  Clinton  Group.               1        Upper 
1.  Medina  Sandstone.       /Llandovery. 

■ 

Lower 
Silurian. 

3.  Trenton. 

2.  Chazy. 

1.  Calciferous. 

3.  Hudson     River    beds.      Cincinnati 

Group.     Lower  Llandovery. 
2.  Utica  Shales. 
1.  Trenton   Limestone.     Caradoc  cn3 

Bala  Limestone. 
Black  River  Limestone. 
Chazy  Limestone. 

fCaleiferous    Sandrock.      Magnesian 
\    stone. 

Cambrian. 

Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Cambrian. 

Arc 

haeau  Period. 

1  E02 
J  Azc 

oic  (dawn  of  life), 
ic  (lifeless). 

1.  Laurentlan.    Huronian. 
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Table  of  Magnetic  Declinations. 


TABLE    OF    MAGNETIC    DECLINATIONS 

Ob  Variatiox  ok  Compass  for  January,  1915 -With  the  Annual  Change  between  1905 
and  1910  for  the  principal  places  in  the  united  states. 

A  plus  (+)  sign  to  the  annual  change  denotes  that  the  declination  is  increasing,  and  a  minus  (— ) 
sign  the  reverse. 

(Specially  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  in   the  Office  of    the    United    States    Coast  and 

Geodetic  Survey.; 


Stats  ok 
Tkeritohy. 


Ala 

Alaska. 


Ariz. 


Ark. 
Cal.. 


Col  ... 
Conn 


Del 

Dls*.    of 

Col 

Florida-.. 


Georgia. 


Idaho 

Illinois... 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Ky 


La.. 


Maine. ... 


Md.„.. 
Mass. 
Mich. 


Station. 


Minn.... 
Miss..... 


Montgomery... 

Mobile 

Huntsville.... 

Sitka 

Kodiak 

St.  Michael 

Dutch  Harbor. 

Kiska 

Prescott 

Yuma 

Nogales 

Little  Rock 

Sacramento.. .. 
San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

I>enver 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

Dover - 


Washington... 
Tallahassee  ... 
Jacksonville... 

Key  West 

Atlanta..... 

Savannah 

Boise 

Springfield. ... 

Chicago , 

Indianapolis.. 
Fort  Wayne..., 
Des  Moines...., 

Keokuk 

Topeka. 

Ness  City 

Lexington. 

Paducah 

Louisville 

Baton  Rouge.. 
New  Orleans.. 

shreveport 

Bangor 

Portland 

Eastport 

Annapolis 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Pittsfield 

Lansing 

Detroit 

Marquette 

St.  Paul 

Duluth 

Jackson 

oxford 


fc  -3 


£j 


29 


El 

©    KC 


o 
86 

8H 

86 
135 


48-152 


a  « 
o  " 


a  a 
>  2 


u 

a 

—  A 


+ 


162 


53166 
5S182 
34  112 


114 

Hi) 
92 
121 
122 
118 


43  117 
45  105 


38  53 
30  26 
30  20 
24  33 
32  44 
32  05 

43  37 

39  5(1 
41  54 

39  47 
41  03 

41  36 

40  23 
39  02 
38  28 
38  04 

37  05 

38  15 
30  27 
30  00 
32  30 

44  48 

43  39 

44  54 

38  59 

39  16 

42  22 
42  27 
42  44 
4ts  21 
46  58 
44  68 
46  46 
32  19 
34  2J 


72 
72 
75 


O     I 

2  46E 
4  34  E 

3  40EI- 
30  16  E  + 

24  23  51  E  - 
0121  05  E  — 
32;15  40E  — 
281  7  35  E  — 
30  15  09  K  + 
37,15  00  E 
56;13  24  E 
16|  6  41  K 

30  18  04  E 

25  18  24  E 
15  15  40  E 
1215  25  E 
00  14  55  E 
40 H  SOW 
55  10  54W 

31  7  25 W 


77  00 
84  17 
81  39 
81  48 

84  22 
81  05 

116  12 

89  39 

87  37 
86  08 

85  03 
93  36 
91  23 
95  43 
99  54 

84  3(1 

88  37 

85  46 
91  11 

90  05 
93  45 
68  48 
70  17 
66  59 
76  291 


5 
2 
0 
2 
1 
0 
20 
4 
2 
1 
0 
8 
6 
9 
11 
0 
4 
1 
6 
5 
7 

18 

15 

2(1 

6 


46W 
35  E 
55  E 
25  E 
46  E 
06W 
06  E 

29  E 
54  E 
HOE 
11 W 
05  K 
01  E 

30  E 
21  K 
30  E 

29  E 
41  E 

14  E 
41  E 

30  E 

15  \V 


+  4 

-  1 

-2 
o 
-2 
+  2 
+  4 
0 

-  1 

-  2 
+  2 
+  1 

0 
,+  2 
+  2 
-2 

0 

-  2 
+  2 
+  1 
+  2 
+ 


76  35  6 
71  04  14 
73  17  12 
0 

1 
1 
8 
H 
6 
6 


84  32 
83  0°, 
87  22 
93  05 
92  04 
90  12 
89  33 


40WI+  6 
00WJ+  6 
21WI+4 
31 VV  +  4 
M\Vi+  6 
lftW  +  8 
51W.+  2 
45W  +  3 
21  El—  2 

04  E  +  1 
45  K       0 

05  E  +  1 
19  E  +  1 


Statb  or 
Tkkkitoby. 


Mo. 


Mon. 
Neb- 


Nevada.. 


N.H 

N.  J 

N.  Mex 
N.  Y 


N.  C 

N.  Dak. 
Ohio 


Okla , 

Oregon... 
Pu 


R.  I. 

ftj.  C. 


S.  Dak. 
Tenn 


Tex. 


Utah. .. 

Vt 

Va. 

Wash. 
VV.  Va. 
Wis.... 


Station. 


Wyo. 


Jefferson  City.. 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City.—. 

Helena. 

Lincoln „ 

Omaha 

Carson  City 

Eureka 

Concord 

Trenton 

Santa  Fe 

Albany 

New  York , 

Ithaca 

Buffalo 

Baleigh 

Wilmington-  .. 

Bismarck 

Pembina 

Columbus 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Atoka 

Guthrie 

Portland 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia. ... 

Allegheny 

Providence 

Columbia. 

Charleston 

Pierre 

Yankton.. ........ 

Nashville 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Austin 

San  Antonio 

Houston 

Galveston 

El  Paso 

Salt  Lake 

Ogden 

Montpelier 

Burlington 

Itiehmond 

Norfolk 

Lynchburg 

Olvinpia 

Walla  Walla..... 

Charleston 

Wheeling 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Lacrosse 


E-3 


o   t 
38  35 

38  33 

39  07 
46  37 

40  49 

41  16 


K   - 

S3 


1£ 


o    i   o   i  i 

92  09   7  10  E  +  1 
90  16   5  30  E       V 

94  38   8  29  E.+  2 
112  02  20  34  E  +  4 

96  42  10  25  E,+  2 

95  58    9  49  E  +  2 


39  10  119  46  J8  10  E  +  6 
39  31115  5817  50  E  +  5- 
71  29  14  SOW  +  6 
74  44!  8  55W  +  5- 
13  31  E  + 
1149W  + 
9  51W  + 


43  12 
40  13 
35  41 

42  40 
40  43 
42  27 
42  55 
35  47 
34  13 
46  48 
48  58 


105  57 

73  45 

74  00 

76  29 
78  54 
73  38 

77  56 


40  00  83  00 


41  30 
39  08| 

34  24 

35  63 


9  50W  + 
6  25W  + 
2  41W  + 
2  30W  + 
100  47  14  50  E  + 
97  14  11  56  E  + 


81  42 
84  25 
9b  09 
97  25 


45  3L122  41 


40  16 

39  58 

40  29 

41  50 

34  00 
32  47 
44  S3 

42  53 
36  09 

35  58 
35  08 
30  J  7 
29  27 
29  47 
29  18 


76  53 
75  10 
80  01 


0  4lW;+2 

3  26W:+  2 
0  25  E  —  2 

8  46  E'+  2 

9  51  E '+  2 
22  35  E  +  5 

7  14W  +  5 

8  25W  +  & 

4  24W  +  4 


71  24,13  OOW  +  ft 
81  02  0  29W  +  3, 
79  56  0  44W+  » 
100  22  13  20  Ej+  2 
97  25  11  31  E+  4 


86  48 
83  55 
90  03 

97  44 

98  28 
95  20 

94  47 


3  25  E|- 
0  10W  + 
5  24  E  + 
9  (H)  E  + 
9  25  E  + 
8  16  E  + 
7  66  E  -f 


31  46  106  29  12  40  E  +  4 

40  46  111  54  17  20  E+  4 

41  13  112  00  18  20  E  + 
72  32  14  45  W  + 
7u  12  13  30  W  + 


44  15 
44  28 

37  32 

36  52 

37  25 


77  26 
76  17 
79  09 


4  45  W  -f 

5  20W  + 
3  16  W  + 


47  02  122  54  23  25  E  + 
46  04  118  21  22  14  E  + 


38  21 
40  03 
43  04 
43  04 
43  60 


Cheyenne 141  081104  4915  20  E  +  3 


81  38 
80  44 
89  25 
87  63 
91  14 


2  31 W  + 
2  56  W  + 
4  30  E  - 
2  64  E  - 
6  40  E 


EXTREME  VALUE8. 


Maine-... IN.  E.  Corner... I    ., 


122  30W1+6  ii  Alaska...  N.  E.  Corner. 


140   WE|—  1 


DEPENDENCIES. 


Cuba- I Havana |23  0*1  82  32 

Santiago 20  0.)   75  60 

Porto         San  Juan. 18  29  66  07 

Itico.l  Ponce 17  69|  66  40 


8  04  El      0 
0  69  B  -  3 

2  46W|+  8 
2  30W1+  7 


Hiiw'ii        Honolulu. 

Inlands  Hilo 

Philip. 

pi  lies..-  Manila... 


31  18.157  52  10   51 K 
19  44,156  05  9  06  E 


14  36!120  68    0  53  E 


+  2 
+  2 


Latitude   and  Longitude    Table. 
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LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE  TABLE. 

(Longitude  Reckoned  from  Greenwich.) 
Specially  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac. 


o    t    n 

Acapulco,  Mex- 16  50  56 

Adelaide,  S.  Australia*. .34  55  38 

Aden,  Arabia 12  46  40 

Albany,  N.  Y.* 42  3913 

Algiers* .. 36  4750 

Allegheny,  Pa.  * 40  27  42 

Alexandria,  Egypt 31 11  43 

Amherst,  Mass.  *. 42  22  17 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  * 42  16  48 

Annapolis,  Md.*- 38  58  54 

Antipodes  Island 49  42    0 

Apia,  Samoa 13  48  56 

Archangel,  Russia 64  32    6 

Armagh,  Ireland* 54  21 13 

Aspiuwall,S.A.,Lt 9  22    9 

Astoria,  Ore 46 11 19 

Athens,  Greece* 37  58  21 

Attu  Island,  Alaska 52  56    1 

Bahia,  Brazil 13    0  37 

Baltimore,  Md- 3917  48 

Batavia,  Java 6    7  40 

Belize,  Honduras 17  29  20 

Belle  Isle,  Lt 51  53    0 

Berlin,  Prussia* 52  30  17 

Bermuda,  Dock  Yard...32  19  24 

Bombay* 18  53  45 

Bonn, Germany* 50  43  45 

Bordeaux,  France* 44  50  17 

Boston  State  House 42  21  28 

Bridgetown,  Barbadoes.13    6  42 

Brussels,  Belgium* 50  51 10 

Buenos  Ayres„ 34  36  30 

Calcutta 22  33  25 

Callao,  Peru,  Lt 12    4    3 

Cambridge,  Eng.  * 52  12  52 

Cambridge,  Mass.  * 42  22  48 

Canton,  China 23    6  35 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. .  Lt 42    2  21 

C.  Hatteras,N.C.,Lt 351514 

Cape  Henry,  Va.  ,Lt 36  65  29 

Cape  Horn 55  58  41 

Cape  May,  N.  J. ,  Lt 38  55  56 

Cape  Good  Hope,  Lt 34  21 12 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  ...65  33  30 

Charlestons.  C.  ,Lt 32  41  44 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. ..46  13  55 

Cherbourg, France 49  38  54 

Chicago,  111.* :.41  50    1 

Christiania,  Nor.  * 59  54  44 

Cincinnati,  O.  * 39    8  19 

Clinton, N.  Y.* 43    3  17 

Colombo,  Ceylon 6  55  40 

Constantinople 41    0  30 

Copenhagen* 55  41 13 

Demerara(Geo'townLt)  6  49  20 

Denver,  (Jol.* 39  40  36 

Dublin,  Ireland* 53  23  13 

Edinburgh* 55  57  23 

Esqnimault,  B.  C. ,  Lt 48  25  40 

Father  Point, Que.  ,Lt...48  31  25 

Fayal,  Azores 38  32    9 

Fernandina,  Fla 30  40  18 

Florence,  Italy* 43  46    4 

Funchal,  Madeira 32  38    4 

Galveston,  Tex .29  18  17 

Geneva,  Switzerland*. ..46  11  59 

Glasgow,  Scotland* 55  52  43 

Gibraltar 36    6  30 

Greenwich,  Eng.  * 51  28  38 

Halifax,  N.S 44  39  38 

Hamburg,  Ger.  * 53  33    7 

Hanover,  N.  H.* 43  4215 

Havana.  Cuba- 23    9  21 

Hobart  Town.  Tas 42  53  25 

Hongkong,  China*...!....221812 

Honolulu  (Reef  Lt. ) 21 17  55 

Key  West,  Fla.  ,Lt 24  32  58 

Kingston,  Jamaica 17  57  41 

Lisbon.  Portugal*- 38  42  31 

Liverpool* 53  24    5 


H  M.  R. 

N. 

6  39  41. 8  W. 

s. 

9 14  20. 3  E. 

N 

2  69  55. 8  E. 

N. 

4  55  6. 8  W. 

N. 

0  12  11. 4  E. 

N. 

5  20  2.9W. 

N 

1  59  26. 7  E. 

N 

4  50  4.7W. 

N 

5  34  55. 2  W. 

N. 

5  556.5  W. 

S. 

11  54  52. 3  E 

S. 

11  26  59. 7  E. 

N. 

2  4214.0E. 

N. 

0  26  35. 4  W. 

N. 

5 19  39. 0  W. 

N. 

8  15 18. 8  W. 

N. 

1  34  54. 9  E. 

N. 

11  32  49. 6  E. 

S. 

2  34  8.4W. 

N, 

5  6  26.0W. 

S. 

7  713.7E. 

N. 

5  52  46. 7  W. 

N. 

3  41  29  5  W. 

N. 

0  53  34.9  E. 

N. 

4  19  18. 3  W 

N. 

4  51  15. 7  E. 

N. 

0  2S23.3E. 

N. 

0  2  5.4W. 

N. 

4  4415.3  W. 

N. 

3  58  29.3  W. 

N. 

0  17  28. 6  E. 

S. 

3  53  28.9  W. 

N. 

5  53  20.  7  E. 

S. 

5  9  3.0W. 

N. 

0  0  22  7  E. 

N. 

4  44  31  0  W. 

N. 

7  33  46. 3  E. 

N. 

4  40  14. 6  W. 

N. 

5  2  5.0W. 

N. 

5  4  2.0W. 

S. 

4  29  5.0W. 

N. 

4  59  50. 7  W. 

S. 

1 13  58. 0  E. 

N. 

11 11  56.  8  W. 

N. 

5  19  32. 0  W. 

N. 

4  12  27. 5  W. 

N. 

0  6  32.5W. 

N. 

5  50  26. 7  W. 

N. 

0  42  53. 8  E. 

N. 

6  37  41. 3  W. 

N. 

6  137.4W. 

N. 

5  19  21. 9  E. 

N. 

156  3.7E. 

N. 

0  50  18. 8  E. 

N. 

3  52  46. 0  W. 

N. 

6  59  47. 6  W. 

N. 

0  25  21. 1  W. 

N. 

0  12  43. 1  W. 

N. 

8  13  47. 1  W. 

N. 

4  33  49. 2  W. 

N. 

1  54 16. 0  W. 

N. 

5  25  51. 1  W 

N. 

0  45  1.5E. 

N. 

1  7  35.6AV. 

N. 

619  9.7W. 

N. 

0  24  36. 8  E. 

N. 

01710.6  W. 

N. 

0  21  23. 3  W. 

N. 

0  0  0.0  — 

N. 

4 14  21. 1  W. 

N. 

0  39  53. 8  E. 

N. 

4  49  7.9W. 

N. 

5  29  26. 0  W. 

S. 

9  49  20. 5  E. 

N. 

7  36  41. 9  E. 

N. 

10  31  28. 0  W. 

N. 

5  27  12. 3  W. 

N. 

5  710.7W. 

N. 

0  36  44. 7  W. 

N. 

01217.3W. 

Madison,  Wis.* 43 

Madras,  India* 13 

Madrid,  Spain* 40 

Manila.  Lt 14 

Marseilles* 43 

Melbourne,  Vic* 37 

Mexico  (city)* 19 

Monrovia,  Liberia 6 

Montreal,  Que.* 45 

Moscow* 55 

Mount  Hamilton, Cal.  *  37 

Munich* 48 

Nain,  Labrador 56 

Naples*  40 

Nashville,  Tenn.*.. 36 

Nassau,  Bahamas 25 

Natal,  S.  Africa* 29 

New  Haven,  Ct.* 41 

New  Orleans  (Mint) 29 

New  York(Colu.Col.)*40 

Nice,  France* 43 

Norfolk,  Va.  (Navy  Yd)  36 

North  Cape- 71 

Northfleld,  Minn.* 44 

Odessa,  Russia* .....46 

Ogden,  Utah* 41 

Oxford, Eng.  (Univ.)*.. .51 

Panama 8 

Para,  Brazil 1 

Paris,  France* 48 

Pensacola,  Fla. ,  Lt 30 

Pernambuco,  Brazil, Lt.    8 
Port  au  Prince,  Hayti...l8 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  * 39 

Point  Barrowt 71 

Portland,  Me 43 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius... 20 

Port  Said,  Egypt,  Lt 31 

Port  Spain,  Trinidad 10 

P.  Stanley,  Falkland  Is.  51 

Prague,  Bohemia* 50 

Princeton,  N.  J.* 40 

Providence,  R.I.* 41 

Quebec,  Que.  * 46 

Richmond,  Va 37 

Rio  de  Janeiro* 22 

Rochester,  N.  Y.* 43 

Rome,  Italy* 41 

Saigon,  Cochin-China*..10 

San  Diego,  Cal 32 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J. ,  Lt...40 

San  Francisco, Cal.  * 37 

San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico.  18 

Santiago  de  Cuba 20 

Savannah.  Ga 32 

Seattle,  Wash„ 47 

Shanghai,  China 31 

Singapore 1 

St.  Helena  Island 15 

St.  John' s.  Newfo'  land..47 

St. Louis.  Mo.* 38 

St.  Pet'  b'  e:(  Petrograd  )*59 

Stockholm* 59 

Suakim,  E.  Africa,  Lt 19 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.* 33 

Tokio,  Japan* 35 

Tunis  (Goletta  Lt. ) 36 

Utrecht.  Netherlands*. ..52 

Valparaiso,  Chile 33 

Venice,  Italv* 45 

Vera  Cruz.  Mex.  ,Lt 19 

Victoria,  B.C.  .Lt 48 

Vienna.  Austria* 48 

Warsaw.  Russia* 52 

Washington,  D.C.* 38 

Wellington,  N.Z.* 41 

West  Point,  N.  Y.  * 41 

Williamstown.  Mass.  *.  42 

Yokohama.  Japan 35 

Zanzibar  (E.  Consulate)  6 


1   ft 

-H..  3x*  S. 

4  37  N. 

5  57  37. 8  W. 

4  8  N. 

5  20  59. 4  E. 

24  30  N. 

0  14  45.  4  W. 

35  25  N. 

8  3  50. 0  E. 

18  18  N. 

0  2134.6E. 

49  53  S. 

9  39  54. 1  E. 

26  2N. 

6  36  26.  7  W. 

19  5  N. 

0  43  15.  7  W. 

30 17  N. 

4  54  18.  7  W. 

45  20  N. 

2  30  17. 2  E. 

20  24  N. 

8  6  34.1  W. 

8  45  N. 

0  46  26. 1  E. 

32  51  N. 

4  6  42.7W. 

51  46  N. 

0  57  1.8  E 

8  54  N. 

5  47  12. 0  W. 

5  37  N. 

5  9  27.8W. 

50  47  S. 

2  4  1.2E. 

18  36  N. 

4  51  42. 1  W. 

57  46  N. 

6  0  13. 9  W. 

45  23  N. 

4  55  53. 6  W. 

43  17  N. 

0  29  12. 2  E. 

49  33  N. 

5  5 11. 0  W. 

11  0  N. 

1  42  40. 0  E. 

27  42  N. 

612  35.8  W. 

28  37  N. 

2  3  2.2E. 

13  8  N. 

7  27  59. 6  W. 

45  34  N. 

0  5  0.4W. 

57  6  N. 

518  8.8W. 

26  59  S. 

314  0.0W. 

50  12  N. 

0  9  20.9E. 

20  47  N. 

5  49  14. 1  W. 

3  22  S. 

2  19  27. 8  W. 

33  54  N. 

4  49  28. 0  W. 

57  7  N. 

5  0  38.5W. 

27  0  N. 

10  25  0.0W. 

39  28  N. 

4  41  1.2W. 

8  46  S. 

3  49  57. 7  E. 

15  45  N. 

2  915.5E. 

38  39  N. 

4  6  2.5W. 

41 10  S. 

3  5126.0W. 

519  N. 

0  57  40.3E. 

20  58  N. 

4  58  37. 5  W. 

49  46  N. 

4  45  37. 5  W. 

47  59  N. 

4  44  52. 6  W. 

32  16  N. 

5  9  44.0  W. 

54  24  S. 

2  52  41. 4  W. 

917  N. 

5  10  21. 8  W. 

53  54  N. 

0  49  55.6  E. 

46  47  N. 

7  6  48.7E. 

43  6  N. 

7  48  38.7  W. 

27  40  N. 

4  56  0.6W. 

47  28  N. 

8  9  42.8W. 

28  56  N. 

4  24  29. 8  W. 

016  N. 

5  3  22.0W. 

4  52  N. 

5  24  21. 7  W. 

35  54  N. 

8  919.9W. 

14  42  N. 

8  5  55.7E. 

17  11  N. 

6  55  25. 0  E. 

55  OS. 

0  22  52. 0  W. 

34  2  N. 

3  30  43. 6  W. 

38  4  N. 

6  0  49.1W. 

56  30  N. 

2  1 13. 5  E.  | 

20  33  N. 

11214.0E. 

7  0  N. 

2  29  16. 6  E. 

51  41  S. 

10  4  49.5E. 

39  17  N. 

9  18  58. 0  E. 

48  36  N. 

0  41 14. 5  E. 

5  10  N. 

0  20  31. 7  E. 

153S. 

4  46  34. 8  W. 

26  10  N. 

0  49  22. 1  E. 

12  29  N. 

6  24  31. 8  W. 

25  26  N. 

8  13  33. 8  W. 

13  55N. 

1  5  21.5E. 

13  6  N. 

124  7.4E. 

55  15  N. 

5  815.7W. 

18  1  S. 

1139  6.5E. 

23  22  N 

4  55  50. 6  W. 

42  30  N. 

4  52  50.4W. 

26  24  N. 

9  18  36. 9  E. 

9  43S. 

2  36  44. 7  E. 

Observatories. 


Lt.  denotes  a  lighthouse. 


t  Highest  latitude  in  U.  S.  territory. 
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Humidity. 


HUMIDITY. 

MEAN     RELATIVE     HUMIDITY.  IN  PERCENTAGES. 

From  a  table  prepared  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  showing  the  monthly  and  annual 
values  of  relative  humidity  at  regular  Weather  Bureau  stations  In  the  United  States,  based  upon 
observations  made  at  8  a.m.  and  8  p.m.  respectively.  75th  meridian  time  and  covering  a  period  of 
about  14  years  of  record. 


Si  atiO\8. 

J:m. 

69 
80 
76 
81 
75 
72 
74 
76 
72 
78 
64 
77 
72 
76 
52 
82 
77 
78 
53 
7-5 
83 
72 
80 
73 
47 
73 
84 
87 
75 
84 
68 
80 
78 
80 
75 
81 
76 
76 
77 
67 
72 
81 
74 
78 
83 
75 
75 
75 
79 
75 
79 
74 
76 
83 
81 
73 
74 
79 
75 
85 
73 
68 
82 
79 
74 
80 
74 
71 
80 
55 
77 
75 
84 
77 
77 
81 
82 
74 
86 
73 
80 
78 
46 

Feb. 

Mar 

|Apr. 

"60 
69 
64 
79 
57 
62 
67 
81 
66 
69 
43 
74 
62 
64 
55 
72 
62 
70 
48 
66 
70 
61 
73 
73 
24 
66 
84 
71 
66 
81 
52 
65 
64 
73 
67 
73 
64 
64 
67 
73 
62 
76 
66 
73 
78 
66 
64 
71 
75 
68 
70 
65 
64 
71 
69 
63 
62 
6S 
69 
70 
67 
58 
75 
67 
65 
66 
49 
74 
78 
35 
73 
69 
58 
66 
66 
74 
69 
69 
61 
63 
63 
76 
36 

Kay 

June 

July 

59 
72 
76 
84 
44 
70 
65 
87 
71 
71 
36 
80 
75 
75 
51 
70 
65 
68 
49 
67 
67 
62 
71 
83 
45 
71 
77 
70 
69 
84 
44 
65 
63 
80 
68 
74 
77 
71 
74 
76 
65 
72 
74 
71 
82 
76 
70 
78 
78 
74 
77 
69 
66 
73 
72 
70 
56 
68 
76 
64 
77 
51 
79 
67 
66 
66 
35 
80 
84 
47 
81 
75 
44 
67 
73 
82 
67 
79 
42 
74 
59 
83 
43 

Aug. 

61 

76 

78 

84 

45 

71 

64 

87 

75 

71 

38 

81 

78 

77 

52 

71 

67 

70 

44 

70 

70 

62 

74 

84 

46 

72 

78 

74 

69 

84 

42 

66 

65 

81 

70 

75 

79 

72 

75 

76 

67 

77 

75 

73 

84 

79 

72 

79 

79 

75 

83 

67 

69 

74 

76 

72 

57 

69 

80 

67 

80 

51 

84 

71 

68 

70 

36 

80 

86 

47 

84 

76 

44 

69 

73 

83 

70 

81 

43 

77 

67 

84 

47  J 

Sept. 

~66" 
77 
74 
82 
52 
74 
65 
83 
77 
73 
44 
81 
76 
76 
46 
70 
68 
73 
44 
71 
73 
63 
74 
82 
47 
73 
77 
76 
72 
81 
50 
64 
67 
S3 
69 
78 
77 
69 
75 
73 
67 
78 
73 
74 
81 
74 
72 
81 
77 
76 
84 
68 
67 
74 
77 
74 
57 
71 
81 
72 
78 
51 
82 
75 
69 
70 
39 
78 
81 
46 
84 
74 
54 
71 
72 
8* 
72 
76 
56 
78 
61 
83 
44 

Oct. 

~64~ 
79 
70 
80 
60 
71 
72 
80 
76 
72 
53 
78 
71 
74 
50 
72 
69 
72 
46 
60 
75 
64 
76 
79 
45 
71 
76 
77 
66 
81 
56 
69 
68 
81 
66 
78 
75 
66 
72 
75 
67 
80 
70 
76 
78 
71 
69 
78 
74 
74 
82 
66 
65 
74 
76 
72 
63 
69 
79 
80 
75 
56 
86 
76 
66 
71 
52 
77 
79 
47 
80 
72 
66 
69 
76 
81 
73 
71 
68 
76 
70 
81 
44 

Nov. 

66 
81 
73 
80 
70 
72 
76 
78 
75 
74 
5*8 
78 
71 
72 
54 
77 
73 
75 
47 
72 
79 
66 
79 
77 
44 
71 
80 
80 
72 
82 
62 
73 
72 
82 
69 
79 
74 
72 
72 
66 
70 
82 
72 
77 
82 
73 
72 
77 
79 
75 
80 
70 
70 
77 
78 
72 
70 
75 
77 
85 
75 
64 
82 
77 
70 
75 
62 
70 
77 
48 
79 
74 
80 
74 
72 
81 
78 
72 
76 
72 
77 
79 
42 

DrC. 

~67~ 
81 
76 
80 
75 
71 
74 
75 
71 
76 
68 
78 
72 
75 
52 
80 
75 
75 
50 
78 
81 
69 
80 
74 
45 
70 
83 
84 
77 
84 
66 
77 
75 
82 
75 
80 
77 
73 
74 
63 
71 
84 
74 
77 
84 
76 
75 
75 
79 
74 
79 
74 
76 
80 
79 
71 
75 
76 
75 
87 
73 
66 
81 
78 
74 
80 
72 
68 
80 
55 
79 
73 
84 
76 
76 
83 
80 
72 
85 
72 
79 
79 
45 

Ann'l 

Abilene,  Tex 

68 
79 
73 
79 
72 
70 
74 
76 
71 
78 
58 
77 
70 
72 
59 
81 
74 
77 
55 
76 
81 
72 
7S 
73 
40 
71 
85 
87 
77 
84 
66 
79 
76 
79 
76 
79 
72 
73 
72 
69 
71 
84 
72 
78 
83 
74 
73 
73 
80 
74 
76 
72 
75 
82 
80 
72 
73 
77 
74 
81 
73 
71 
78 
79 
74 
80 
70 
72 
78 
55 
77 
71 
77 
76 
76 
81 
80 
72 
79 
71 
80 
79 
42 

59 
77 
70 
80 
66 
67 
73 
79 
68 
75 
51 
77 
69 
69 
56 
77 
70 
75 
51 
72 
76 
64 
75 
74 
30 
67 
84 
81 
68 
82 
62 
74 
71 
76 
72 
76 
70 
70 
70 
72 
68 
80 
70 
78 
81 
71 
68 
72 
77 
71 
76 
68 
72 
77 
78 
68 
71 
75 
72 
74 
71 
68 
81 
76 
71 
75 
59 
74 
78 
43 
75 
68 
68 
73 
71 
79 
76 
67 
71 
68 
77 
78 
41 

66 
71 
64 
83 
58 
67 
64 
86 
71 
71 
45 
75 
66 
69 
58 
71 
64 
71 
52 
66 
70 
64 
69 
79 
23 
72 
79 
72 
70 
83 
54 
62 
66 
74 
68 
74 
70 
67 
71 
76 
65 
73 
68 
71 
79 
65 
66 
76 
73 
72 
72 
72 
64 
73 
70 
68 
58 
69 
76 
69 
71 
56 
77 
69 
68 
63 
47 
77 
79 
36 
74 
73 
56 
69 
71 
75 
69 
71 
58 
71 
58 
79 
36 

63 
72 
71 
83 
55 
69 
69 
87 
72 
72 
40 
79 
72 
74 
58 
73 
65 
71 
4'' 
70 
70 
63 
72 
82 
28 
73 
80 
73 
69 
84 
52 
67 
66 
79 
70 
78 
74 
70 
74 
75 
66 
73 
73 
73 
79 
70 
69 
77 
77 
72 
75 
72 
67 
73 
73 
68 
60 
70 
76 
69 
73 
57 
76 
67 
68 
68 
38 
78 
80 
31 
79 
76 
52 
70 
75 
81 
70 
76 
53 
73 
64 
81 
35 

64 

Albany.  N.  Y 

76 

Atlanta,  Ga. .  , 

7?. 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J 

81 
61 

70 

70 

Block  Island,  R.  I 

81 
72 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

73 
50 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charlotte.  N.  C 

78 
71 
73 

54 

Chicago,  111 

75 

69 

73 

49 

71 

Detroit.  Mich 

74 

67 

Duluth,  Minn 

75 

78 

El  Paso,  Tex 

39 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

71 

80 

78 

71 

Hatteras,  N.  C 

83 
56 

Huron,  S.  Dak 

70 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

69 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

79 

Key  West,  Fla 

70 

77 

74 
70 

Little  Rock.  Ark 

73 

72 

68 

79 

72 

75 

Mobile.  Ala 

81 

Montgomery,  Ala 

72 

71 

76 

77 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Northneld.  Vt 

73 
78 

70 

69 

Oswego.  N.  Y 

Parkerpburg,  W.  Va 

76 
76 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

70 

Pierre.  S.  Dak 

65 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 

72 

Portland,  Me 

75 

Portland.  Ore 

76 

Raleigh.  N.  C 

Rapid  City.  S.  Dak 

74 
60 

80 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

73 

70 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

72 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

53 

75 

80 

Sante  F6.  N.  M 

45 

78 

73 

8pokane.  Wash 

64 

Springfield.  Ill 

71 

Springfield.  Mo 

73 

Tampa,  Fla 

80 

Toledo,  Ohio 

74 

Vlcksburg.  Miss 

74 

Walla  Walla.  Wash 

65 

Washington.  D.  C 

Wllllston.  N.  Dak 

72 
69 

Wilmington.  N.  C 

80 
42 

Hides  for  Foretelling  the    Weather. 
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THERMOMETERS. 

Comparative  Scales. 


Reau- 

Centi- 

Fahr- 

mur, 

grade, 

enheit, 

80°, 

100*. 

Sl*». 

76 

95 

203 

72 

90 

194 

68 

85 

185 

63.1 

78.9 

174 

60 

75 

167 

56 

70 

158 

52 

65 

149 

48 

60 

140 

44 

55 

131 

42.2 

52.8 

127 

40 

60 

122 

36 

45 

113 

33.8 

42.2 

108 

32 

40 

104 

29.3 

36.7 

98 

28    « 

35 

95 

25.8 

32.2 

90 

24 

30 

86 

21.3 

26.7 

80 

20 

25 

77 

16 

20 

68 

12.4 

15.3 

60 

10.2 

12.8 

55 

8 

10 

50 

5.8 

7.2 

45 

4 

5 

41 

1.3 

1.7 

35 

0 

0 

32 

-  0.9 

-  1.1 

30 

—  4 

-  5 

23 

-  5.3 

-  6.7 

20 

—  8 

-10 

14 

-9.8 

-12. 2 

1% 

—12 

-15 

5 

-14.2 

-17.8 

0 

-16 

-20 

-  4 

-20 

-25 

-13 

-24 

-30 

-22 

-28 

-35 

-3L 

-32 

-40 

-40 

Water  Boils 

at   Ska- 
Level, 


Alcohol  Boils. 


Tallow  Melts. 


Blood  Heat. 


Temperate. 


Water 
Freezes. 


Zero  Fahr. 


RULES    FOR    FORETELLING    THE    WEATHER. 

Adapted  for  Use  with  Aneroid  Barometers, 
a  rising  barometkr. 

A  raptd  rise  indicates  unsettled  weather. 

A  gradual  rise  indicates  settled  weather. 

A  rise  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  Summer  indicates 
wind  from  the  northward;  and  if  rain  has  fallen,  better  weather 
may  be  expected. 

A  rise  with  moist  air  and  a  low  temperature  indicates  wind  and 
rain  from  the  northward. 

A  rise  with  southerly  winds  indicates  fine  weather. 

A    STEADY    BAROMETER. 

With  dry  airand  seasonable  temperature  iudicatesacontiuuance 
of  very  fine  weather. 

A  FALLING  BAROMETER. 

A  rapid  fall  indicates  stormy  weather. 

A  rapid  fall  with  westerly  wind  indicates  stormy  weather  from 
the  northward. 

A  fall  with  a  northerly  wind  indicates  storm,  with  rain  and  hail 
in  Summer,  and  snow  in  Winter. 

A  fall  with  increased  moisture  in  the  air,  and  heat  increasing, 
indicates  wind  and  rain  from  the  southward. 

A  fall  with  dry  air  and  cold  increasing  in  Winter  indicates  snow. 

A  fall  after  very  calm  and  warm  weather  indicates  rain  with 
squally  weather. 

The  barometer  rises  for  northerly  winds,  including  from  north- 
west by  north  to  the  eastward  f«r  dry,  or  less  wet  weather,  for  less 
wind,  or  for  more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  an  a  few 
occasions,  when  rain,  hail,  or  snow  conies  from  the  northward  w^th 
strong  wind. 

The  barometer  falls  for  southerly  wind,  including  from  south- 
east by  south  to  the  westward,  for  wet  weather,  for  stronger  wind 
or  for  more  than  one  of  these  changes,  except  on  a  few  occasions, 
when  moderate  wind,  with  rain  or  snow,  comes  from  the  north- 
ward. 

The  above  printed  rules  are  in  use  by  the  Seawanhaka  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club  of  New  York. 


Duration  of  Different  Kinds  of  Weather  in  the  Several 
Storms— Vicinity  of  New  York. 


Critical  Winds. 

South  to  Southwest 

South  to  Southeast 

East  to  Northeast 


Clear 
Hours. 

Cloudy 
Hours. 

8 
13.4 
17.6 

Rain 
Hours. 

8.3 
15.6 
31 

9 
14 
20 

Clearing 
Hours. 

~14 
15.4 

20.6 


WEATHER   WISDOM. 

SUNSET    COLORS.—  A  gray,  lowering  sunset,  or  one  where  the  sky  is  green  or  yellowish- 
green,  indicates  ruin.    A  red  sunrise,  with  clouds  lowering  later  in  the  morning,  also  indicates  rain. 

HALO    (SUN    DOGS).— By  halo  we  mean  the  large  circles,  or  parts  of  circles,  about  the  sun 
or  moon.     A  halo  occurring  after  fine  weather  indicates  a  storm. 

CORONA.— By  this  term  we  mean  the  small  colored  circles  frequently  seen  around  the  sun  or 
inoou,     A  corona  growing  smaller  indicates  rain;  growing  larger,  fair  weather. 

RAINBOWS.— A  morning  rainbow  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  rain;  an  evening  rainbow  of  fair 
weather. 

SKY    COLOR..— A  deep-blue  color  of  the  sky,  even  when  seen  through  clouds,  indicates  fair 
weather;  a  growing  whiteness,  an  approaching  storm. 

FOGS.— Fogs  indicate  settled  weather.     A  morning  fog  usually  breaks  away  before  noon. 

VISIBILITY.— Unusual  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  unusual  brightness  or  twinkling  of  the 
stars,  indicate  rain. 

FROST.— The  first  frost  and  last  frost  are  usually  preceded  by  a  temperature  very  much  above 
the  mean. 

OBJECTS  VISIBLE  AT  SEA- LEVEL  IN  CLEAR  WEATHER. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distance  at  sea-level  at  which  objects  are  visible  at  certain  elevations. 


Elevation — Feet. 

Miles. 

Elevation — Feet. 

Miles. 

Elevation — Feet. 

Miles. 

1..                  

1.31 
2.96 
3.24 
3.49 
3.73 
3.96 
4.18 
5.92 
6.61 

30 

7.25 

7.83 

8.37 

8.87 

9.35 

10.25 

11.07 

11.83 

90 

12.25 

5 

35 

100 

13.23 

6 

40                            

200 

16.22 

7 

45 

18.72 

8 4. 

50  

300 

22.91 

9                    

60.  .                

29  58 

10 

70           

1,000  

33.41 

20 

80 

96.10 

68 


Normal   Temperature  and  Rainfall. 


NORMAL  TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL. 

Table  Showing   thk  Normal  Temperature  for 

Annual  Precipitation   at   Weather    Hcrk.au 

Territories,    also   the    Highest   and    Lowest 

each  ok  said  Stations,  to  January  1,  1914. 
(Prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weuther  Bureau,  U.  S.   Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
The  World  Almanac  for  1915. ) 


January  and  July,   and  the   Normal 

Stations  in    each  of  the  States  and 

Temperatures   ever   Reported   frOm 


- 
o 

H 

M 

as 

03 
S 

H 

Q 


Ala... . 

Ariz. 
Ark... 


Cat- 


Co!. 


Conn. 
1>.    C 


Florida.. 

Georgia. 
Idaho 


Illinois.. 
Indiana 

Iowa 


K  a  ii  »as 


Ky. 

I. a. 


Maine- 

3rd  - 

>|U-M 


Mich.. 

Minn. 

Mis*. 

Mo... 


Mont. 


Stations. 


Birmingham... 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Flagstaff... 

Phoenix , 

Yuma. 

'FortSmith 

.  Little  Rock 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles  ... 

Red  Bluff. 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  . 

(Denver 

<  Grand  Junction. 
(Pueblo ... 

New  Haven 

Washington 

("Jacksonville 

I  Jupiter 

\  Key  West 

I  Pensacola 

L  Tampa 

(Atlanta 

\  Augusta  

(Savannah 

f  Boise 

IPocatello 

(Cairo 

\  Chicago 

(Springfield 

Indianapolis 

Dcs  Moines 

Dubuque 

Keokuk 

(Concordia 

\  Dodge 

I.  Wichita 

Louisville 

(New  Orleans 

( Shreveport 

<  Eastport 

(.Portland 

Baltimore. 

Boston  

(Alpena 
Detroit 
Marquette 
Port  Huron 

(  Duluth  

Moorhead 

(St.   Paul 

Vickaburg 

.  Kansas  City 

.  St.  Loula 

/  Springfield 

<  l  tavre 

Ili'lona. 


Temperaturk 


Mean. 


Ex- 
tremes. 


43 

<rt 

07 

• 

a 

§ 

>> 

be 

S 

S3 

— 

*-> 

<-i 

i—i 

45 

82 

104 

50 

80 

102 

48 

81 

107 

27 

05 

93 

50 

90 

119 

55 

91 

12.* 

38 

81 

108 

41 

81 

100 

45 

82 

115 

58 

67 

109 

45 

82 

115 

40 

72 

110 

54 

67 

110 

50 

57 

101 

29 

72 

105 

25 

79  104 

29 

74h04 

27 

72  100 

33 

77 '104 

54 

81!  104 

64 

81  96 

09 

84  100 

52 

81103 

57 

80  90 

42 

78100 

40 

80  105 

50 

80  1U5 

29 

73111 

25 

71  102 

35 

79  100 

24 

72  103 

20 

70  107 

28 

76  100 

20 

76  109 

18 

75  106 

24 

77  108 

24 

78  110 

27 

78 1 10s 

30 

79  107 

31 

79  107 

53 

81  102 

40 

82  110 

20 

60 

9;; 

22 

<;s 

103 

:;.; 

*  * 

104 

27 

71 

1M4 

10 

66 

101 

24 

72 

101 

it; 

66  108 

22 

69  lOl 

1(1 

00  99 

<  t 

69  102 

12 

72  104 

47 

SO  lOl 

26 

7*  lOO 

31 

79  107 

31 

7b  lOO 

14 

o  ioh 

20 

07 

163 

S. 

0 


-10 

-  1 

-  5 

-22 

12 

22 

-15 

-12 

17 

28 

18 

19 

25 

29 

-29 

-16 


14 
-15 
10 
24 
41 

t 

19 

-  8 

3 

8 

-28 


93 

.2  c 


ao 

CT3 

zi  - 
£* 


as 

o 

H 

M 

« 
* 

H 

a 

% 

•< 
m 

» 
< 


49.5 
02.0 
51.2 
23.0 

7.9 

3.1 
41.3 
49.9 

9.7 
15.6 
25.0 
20.1 
10.0 
22.3 
14.0 

83 
12.0 
47.2 
43.5 
53.2 
60.2 
38.7 
56.2 
53.1 
49.4 
47.9 
50.3 
12.7 
20  12.9' 

10  41.7 

23  33.3 

24  370 

25  41.5 
30  32  4 
32  34.0 
27  35. 1 

26  27.  5 
26  2(  >.  8 
22  30.6 

20  4  1.:; 
7  57.4 
5  45.  7 

21  43.3 
17  42.6 

7  4:;. 'J 
13  4;;.  4 
27:53.2 
24  32.2 

-27  32.6 
26  30.  o 
-ll  28.0 

-48  24.9 

11  JS.7 

-  i  53.  7 

22  37.8 

-22.37.2 

-2«»  4  l.  6 

66  13.7 

-42  12.8 


Mont  ... 


Neb 

Nevada. 
N.  C 


N.  Dale. 
N.  II 

N.  J ! 

N.  Mex.. 


N.  Y 


Ohio 

Okla 

Oregon. 


Pa. 


It.  I. 

Si.  C. 


S.  Halt 


Ten  n. 


Texas 


Utah 
Ft. 


Va 

WunIi 


W.  Va 

WH 


Wyo. 


Stations. 


f  Kalispell 

(Miles  City 

(North  Platte 

<  Omaha 

(Valentine 

Winnemucca.... 
(Cliarlotte 

<  Hatteras 

(Wilmington 

/Bismarck 

(.Willistou 

Concord 

( Atlantic  City.... 

( Cape  May 

(  Roswell 

(.Santa  Fe 

[Albany ... 

1  Binghamton 

i  Buffalo   

I  New  York  City. 

(.Oswego 

(Cincinnati 

■<  Columbus 

(Toledo 

Oklahoma 

(  Portland 

\  Koseburg 

Krie 

-  Philadelphia 

(Pittsburgh 

Block  Island 

Charleston 

( Huron 

<  Pierre 

(  Yankton 

( Chattanooga 

<  Memphis 

( Nashville 

(Abilene 

I  Amarillo 

J  l'.l  Paso 

Galveston 

Palestine 

I  San  Antonio 

Bait  Lake  City.. 

/  liurlington 

INorthfleld 

I  Lvnchburg 

i  Norfolk 

(Seattle 

Spokane  

I  Walla  Walla.... 

$  Elkina 

(  Parki'rshurg 

)  La  t  rosse  

I  Milwaukee 

( (  heyenne 

I  .under  &  Wash- 
I     nkie 


Temperature 


Mean. 


4 

R 

a 

a 


20 
14 
21 
20 
18 
29 
40 
46 
46 
7 
6 
21 
3(2 
34 
39 
28 
22 
23 
25 
30 
24 
32 
29 
20 
35 
39 
41 
26 
32 
31 
31 
49 
10 
14 
16 
41 
40 
38 
43 
34 
44 
53 
40 
51 
29 
10 


64    96 

73  111 

74  107 
76  107 
73 1 106 


72 
79 
79 
79 


70  107 
69  107 


Ex- 
tremes. 


03 

5 


104 

102 

93 

103 


69 
72 
73 

79 
69 
72 

70 
70 
74 
70 
78 
75 
74 
so 


102 

99 

96 

110 

97 

104 

98 

95 

100 

lOO 

105 

104 

102 

108 


66 1 102 
66 1 106 
72 '   96 


70 
75 
68 

81 

72 
■  5 
75 
78 
81 
79 
82 
76 
80 
83 
82 
82 
70 
68 


15  07 

;;•;  77 
io  78 


27 
33 


64 
00 

74 


29  70 
31  76 
15  7-5 

•_M)  7<) 
26  07 


103 

103 

02 

104 
108 
110 
107 
lol 
104 
104 
110 
105 
113 
its 

lO.N 

108 

10'J 
KM) 

98 
102 
102 

90 
104 
113 

97 
102 
104 
1O0 

loo 


The  minus  (— )  sign  indicates  temperature  below  zero. 


17168  100-54  13.9 


■a 
■/. 

c 
o 

1-1 


I 


OUCC 
P-i  ^ 

c. 


< 


a 
3.5 


-34  16. 9 
-49  13. 2 
-35  18. 9 
-32  30. 7 
-38  22.5 
-28    a  4 

-  5  49.2 
8  60.8 
551.0 

-44  17.6 
-49  15.1 
-^io  40. 1 

-  7  40.8 

-  7  40. 8 
-29 
-13 
-24 
-26 
-li 

-  6 
-23 


15.8 
14.5 
36.4 
32.  9 
37. 3 
446 
36.2 
-17  38.3 

-  20  36.  9 
-16j.i0.6 
-17  31.7 

-  2  45  1 

-  6  34.4 
-10  38.6 

-  0  4|.2 
-20  30.4 

-  4  444 

7  5'/.  1 
-43  21.1 
-40  10.  0 
-36  25.  4 
-10  5O.7 

'.»  50.3 
-13  48- 5 

8  24.  7 
-16|2-.>.6 

-  5    9.8 
8  47.1 

-  8  43.0 
4  JO. 8 

-20  16.0 
-27  31.6 
-35 

-  7  43.4 
2   19.5 

11  36.6 
-30  18.8 
-17 177 
-21  42.8 
-27  40.2 
-43  31.  2 

25  31.  4 
-38,13.6 


Greatest  Altitude   in  JEach  State  and  Territory. 
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TEMPERATURE  AND  RAINFALL  OF  FOREIGN  CITIES. 

(From  Hann's  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologie). 


Cut  ok  Place. 

Mean 
Annual 
Temper- 
ature. 

Annual 
Average 
Uainfall 

Inches. 

City  or  Place. 

Mean 
Annual 
Temper- 
ature. 

Annual 
Average 
Rainfall 

Inches. 

City  or  Plack. 

Mean 
Annual 
Temper- 
ature. 

Annual 
Average 

Rainfall 
Inches. 

69.0 
64.3 
49.9 
33.0 
50.1 
63.0 
71.6 
63.0 
48.2 
72.0 
46.0 
48.2 
77.7 
54.1 
50.0 
49.8 
62.8 
70.0 
79.5 
710 
62.0 

41.5 

57.7 
45.3 
77.0 
50.1 
47.1 

8 
27 

"*6 

23 
55 

46 

75 
33 
29 
24 

•  •  «  • 

♦55 

39 

25 

116 

458 

"22 

28 
28 
26 

Floreuce 

59.2 
50.0 
52.7 
61.1 
49.8 
47.0 
76.6 
71. 'J 
73.9 
39.0 
60.6 
66.7 
60.1 
50.8 
51.1 
66.0 
56.1 
64.0 
48.8 
80.1 

57.0 
57.0 
59.7 
55.1 
62.0 
41.9 
38.5 
48.4 

41 

32 

47 
44 

52 

85 

'30 
25 

'29 
25 
32 
27 
9 
20 
36 
76 

277 
23 
29 
23 
38 
44 

'"21 
35 

Naples 

60.3 
58.0 
49.3 
78.3 
50.0 
53.0 

47.5 
40.3 
55.0 
72.7 
60.5 
51.0 
81.3 
59.0 
60.0 
39.6 
42.3 
62.8 
52.0 
32.0 
56.4 
55.0 
52.0 
57.7 
55.4 
77.0 
48.6 

33 

29 

Amsterdam 

Genoa 

94 

Astrakhan 

Glasgow 

22 

Athens 

25 

Port  Said 

2 

Barcelona 

Iceland 

14 

Berlin 

Bermuda 

42 

Berne 

Lima 

Rio  de  Janeiro.. . 

43 

30 

Lisbon 

San  Domingo 

23 

Bordeaux  ... 

108 

Lyons 

Buenos  Ayres 

Madeira 

24 

St.  Petersburg T. 

17 

Malta  

17 

Calcu  tta 

49 

Canton 

Tobolsk 

Cayenne 

Maranbam 

Tokio 

Trieste 

58 

Cherrapongee*. . . 
Christi  a  nia 

43 

106 

Constantinople... 
Delhi 

Venice 

180 

Dublin 

25 

Edinburgh 

Munich 

*  In  Southwestern  Assam.    It  is  the  wettest  place  in  the  world. 
905  inches,    t  Name  changed  to  Petrograd. 

Note— The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  globe  is  about  59° 
Inches. 


In  1861  the  rainfall  there  reached 
Fahr.    The  average  rainfall  is  36 


GREATEST  ALTITUDE  IN   EACH  STATE  AND   TERRITORY. 

FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


State  ok 
Territory. 


Alabama 
Alaska.... 
Arizona.., 


Arkansas  . 
California. 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D.  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

Georgia 


Hawaii. 
Idaho  .., 

Illinois . 


Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana . 
Maine 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan.. 


Minnesota .. 
Mississippi 


Missouri 


Name  of  Place. 


CheahaMt.  (Talladega  Co.) 

Mt.  McKiuley 

San   Francisco  Peak  (Coco 
nino  Co. ) 

Blue  Mt.  (Polk-  Scott  Co. ).. 

Mt.  Whitney  (Inyo-Tulare 
Co.) 

Mt,  Elbert  ( Lake  Co. ) 

Bear  Mt.  (Litchfield  Co.). . 

Ceuterville  (NewcastleCo.) 

Tenley  (Northwest) 

Mt.  Pleasant  (Gadsden  Co.) 

Brasstown    Bald    (Towns- 
Union  Co.) 

Mauna  Kea  (Hawaii  Co. ). 

Hyndmau     Peak    (Blaine- 
Custer  Co.) 

Charles  Mound  (J.  Daviess 
Co.) 

Carlos  City  (Randolph  Co.) 

Primghar  (O'Brien  Co.).  .. 

On  West   Boundary 

Big  Black  Mt.  (Harlan  Co. ) 

Claiborne   Co 

Katahdin  Mt.  (Piscataquis 
Co.) 

Backbone  Mt.  (Garret  tCo. ) 

Mt.Greylockf  BerkshireCo.) 

Porcupine  Mt.  (Ontonagon 
Co.) 

Mesabi  Range(St.Louis  Co. ) 

Holly     Springs    (Marshall 
Co.) 

Taum  Sauk  Mt.  (Iron  Co.). 


Heig't 
Feet. 


2.407 
20,300 

12.611 
2.80O 

14.501 

14.402 

2,355 

440 

420 

301 

4.768 
13,823 

12,078 

1,241 
1.210 
1.800 
4.135 
4,100 
400 

5.273 
3.340 
3,505 

2.023 
1,920 

600 
1,750 


State  or 
Territory. 


Montana- 
Nebraska 
Nevada  ... 


N.  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 


New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  .. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon . 


Pennsylvania.. 
Philippines  ... 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont  

Virginia 

Washington.... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Name  of  Place. 


Granite  Peak  (Carbon Co.). 

S.  W.  part  Banner  Co 

East  Peak  White  Mts.  (Es- 
merelda  Co.) 

Mt.  Washington  (Coos Co.) 

High  Point  (Sussex  Co. )... . 

N. Truchas  Peak  (Rio  Arri- 
ba Co.) 

Mt. Marcy  (Essex  Co.) 

Mt.Mitchell  (Yancey  Co.).. 

Summit  in   Bowman  Co... 

Near  Bellefontaine  (Logan 
Co.) 

Westeudof  Cimarron  Co.. 

Mt.  Hood  (Clackamas- 
Wasco  Co.  ) 

Blue  Knob  (Bedford  Co.).. 

Mt.  Apo 

Luquillo  Mts 

Durlee  Hill(ProvidenceCo.) 

Sassafras   Mt 

Harney  Peak  (Pennington 
Co.) 

Mt.  Guyot 

El  Capitan  (El  Paso  Co.).. 

Kings  Peak  (Wasatch  Co.). 

Mt.  Mansfield 

Mt.  Rogers  (Grayson  Co. )... 

Mt.  Rainier  (Pierce  Co.).  .. 

Spruce  Knob  (Pendleton 
Co.) 

Rib  Hill  (Marathon  Co.).... 

Gannett  Peak  (Fremont 
Co.) 


Heig'  t 

Feet. 


12,850 
5,350 

13.145 
6,293 
1,809 

13,306 
5:344 
6.711 
3,500 

1,550 
4,750 

11.225 
3.136 
9,610 
3,532 
805 
3.548 

7.242 
6.636 
9.020 

13.498 
4,364 
5.719 

14,408 

4.860 
1,940 

13,785 


The  lowest  point  of  dry  land  in  United  States  is  in  Death  Valley,  Cal. .  276  feet  below  sea  level. 

Note.— The  above  table  was  prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  by  the  Topographic  branch  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  It  should  be  stated  in  connection  with  this  table  that  it  presents 
only  points  whose  heights  are  matters  of  record,  and  that  in  several  cases  in  the  high  mountain  region 
of  the  far  West  and  the  Pacific  Slope  it  is  thought  there  may  be  higher  points  within  the  State  or 
Territory  whose  heights  are  not  yet  known  with  accuracy,  and  consequently  cannot  be  given. 

This  table  was  revised  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  October  1,  1914. 
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The  Ancient   and  Modern    Year. 


WEATHER    FLACS 
OF  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Weather  Bureau  furnishes,  when  practicable,  for  the  benefit  of  all  interests  dependent  upon 
weather  conditions,  the  "Forecasts"  which  are  prepared  daily  at  the  Central  Office  in  Washington, 
J).  C. ,  and  certain  designated  stations.  These  forecasts  are  telegraphed  to  stations  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  railwav  officials,  postmasters,  and  many  others,  to  he  communicated  to  the  public  by 
telegraph,  telephone  and  mail  or  by  means  of  flags  or  steam  whistles.  The  flags  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose are  Ave  in  number,  and  of  the  forms  and  colors  indicated  below: 


No.  1. 

White  Flag. 


EXPLANATION  OF  WEATHER  FLAGS. 

No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

Blue  Flag.  White  and  Black  Triang- 

Blue  Flag.  ular  Flag. 


No.  5. 
White  Kla<j  with 
black  square  in 
centre. 


Fair  weather. 


'     ! 


Rain  or  snow.      Local  rain  or  snow.      Temperature. 


Cold  wave. 


When  number  4  is  placed  above  number  1,  2  or  3,  it  indicates  warmer:  when  below, 
colder;  when  not  displayed,  the  temperature  is  expected  to  remain  about  stationary.  During 
the  late  Spring  and  early  Fall  the  cold- wave  Hag  is  also  used  to  indicate  anticipated  frosts. 

WHISTLE  SIGNALS. 

A  warning  blast  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds'  duration  is  sounded  to  attract  atten- 
tion. After  this  warning  the  longer  blasts  (of  from  four  to  six  seconds'  duration)  refer  to 
weather,  and  shorter  blasts  (of  from  one  to  three  seconds'  duration)  refer  to  temperature ;  those 
for  weather  are  sounded  first. 


Blasts.  Indicate. 

One  long Fair  weather. 

Tw»  long Rain  or  snow. 

Three  long Local  rain  or  snow. 


Blasts.  Indicate. 

One  short Lower  temperature. 

Two  short Higher  temperature. 

Three  short Cold  wave. 


By  repeating  each  combination  a  few  times,  with  intervals  of  ten  seconds,  liability  to  error 
in  reading  the  signals  mav  be  avoided. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  forecast  messages  are  telegraphed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Weather  Bureau ;  but  if  this  is  impracticable,  they  are  furnished  at  the  regular  commercial 
rates  and  sent  "collect."  In  no  case  are  the  forecasts  sent  to  a  second  address  in  any 
place,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant. 

Persons  desiring  to  display  the  (lugs  or  sound  the  whistle  signals  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic should  communicate  with  the  Weather  Bureau  officials  in  charge  of  the  central  stations 
of  their  respective  States,  which  are  as  follows : 

Alabama,  Montgomery. 
Arizona,  Phoenix. 
Arkansas,  Little  Rock. 
California,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado,    Denver. 
Florida.  Jacksonville. 
Georgia.  Atlanta. 
Idaho.  Boise. 


Illinois.  Springfield. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis. 
Iowa,  Den  Mpinea. 

Kansas,  Topeka. 
Kentucky,  Louisville. 
Louisiana.  New  ( >rleans. 
Maryland,  Baltimore 
(for  Delaware  and  Maryland). 


Massachusetts,  Boston 

(for  New  England). 
Michigan,  Grand  Rapids. 
Minnesota.  Minneapolis, 
Mississippi.  Viekshurg. 
M issoun,  Columbia. 
Montana.   Helena. 
Nebraska.  Lincoln. 
Nevada,  Reno. 
New  Jersey,   Trenton. 
New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe. 

New  York,  I  tbaca. 
North  <  jaroltna,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota,   Bismarck. 
Ohio,  Columbus. 


Oklahoma,  Oklahoma. 
Oregon.  Portland. 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

South  Carolina,  Columbia. 
South  Dakota,   Huron. 
Tennessee,  Nashville. 
Texas,   Houston. 
Utah.  Salt    Lake  City. 
Virginia,  Richmond. 
Washington.  Seattle. 
West   Virginia,  l'arkersburg. 
Wisconsin.  Milwaukee. 
Wyoming,  Cheyenne. 


THE    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN    YEAR. 

Thk  Athenians  betan  thfi  vear  in  June,  the  Macedonians  in  September,  the  Romans  first  in  March 
and  afterward  In  January,  the  Persians  on  August  11,  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  February  38,  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  Juiv.  The  Chinese  vear.  which  begins  early  in  February,  is  similar  to  the  Moham- 
medan in  having  12 mouths  of  29  and 30  days  alternately;  hut  in  every  nineteen  years  there  are  seven 
vears  which  have  i:$  months.  Tins  is  not  quite  correct,  and  the  Chinese  have  therefore  formed  a 
cycle  of  60  years,  iu  which  period  22  intercalary  months  occur. 


Loss  by  Lightning  in  the    United  States. 
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SMALL    CRAFT,    STORM    AND    HURRICANE    WARNINGS 

OF  THE  WEATHER  BUREAU,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
All  square  flags  shown  here  are  red  with  black  centre  when  displayed  as  warnings. 


Small  craft. 


Storm. 


Hurricane. 


B 


la   ta 


NW.  winds.  SW.  winds.  NE.  winds.  SE.  winds. 

Small  Craft  Warning— A.  red  pennant  indicates  that  moderately  strong  winds  are  expected. 

Storm  Warning— A.  red  flag  with  a  black  centre  indicates  that  a  stoma  of  marked  violence  is 
expected. 

The  pennants  displayed  with  the  flags  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind;  white,  westerly; 
red,  easterly.  The  pennant  above  the  flag  indicates  that  the  wind  is  expected  to  blow  from  the 
northerly  quadrants;  below,  from  the  southerly  quadrants. 

By  night  a  red  light  indicates  easterly  winds,  and  a  white  light  below  a  red  light  westerly  winds. 

Hurricane  Warning— Two  red  flags  with  black  centres,  displayed  one  above  the  other,  indicate  the 
expected  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  and  also  one  «f  those  extremely  severe  and  dangerous 
storms  which  occasionally  move  across  the  Tjakes  ami  Northern  Atlantic  coast. 

Neither  small  craft  nor  hurricane  warnings  are  displayed  at  night. 


VELOCITY    OF    WINDS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Average  hourly  velocity  of  the  wind  at  selected  stations  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
also  the  highest  velocity  ever  reported  for  a  period  of  Ave  minutes.  (Prepared  by  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  and  revised  to  January  1,  1914,  for  The  World  Almanac.  )      


Stations. 


Abilene,  Texas 

Albany,  N.Y 

Alpena,  Mich 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Bismarck,  N.  D 

Boise,  Idaho 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Charlotte,  N.C 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.. 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Custer,  Mont.t 

Denver.  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dodge  City,  Kan 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Dulnth,  Minn 

Eastport,  Me 


oi  5.= 

<X> 


Mi. 

11 
6 
9 
9 
8 
4 

11 

11 
5 
6 
9 
7 
9 
7 
7 
9 

11 
5 
7 
9 


35     oi 


Mi. 
66 
70 
72 
66 
74 
55 
72 
90 
55 
60 
84 
59 
73 
72 
75 
86 
75 
60 
78 
78 


Stations. 


El  Paso,  Texas 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Galveston,   Texas 

Havre,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

Huron,  S.  D 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Keokuk,   Iowa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Leavenworth,  Kan.t 

Louisville,   Ky 

Lynchburg,    Va 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,   Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York  City, N.Y. 
North  Platte,  Neb.... 

Omaha,  Neb 

Palestine,  Texas 


i! 

V 

> 


Mi. 
5 
5 

10 

11 
6 

10 
6 
8 
5 
7 
7 
4 
6 
5 
6 
7 
9 
9 
8 
8 


x«oL 


Mi. 
78 
66 
•84 
76 
70 
69 
70 
60 
84 
66 
66 
50 
75 
54 
75 
66 
96 
96 
66 
60 


Stations. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,   Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Red  Bluff,  Cal 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,   Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

St.  Vincent,  Minn.t.. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Diego,   Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal... 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M 

Savannah,  Ga 

Spokane,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wilmington,  N.  C 


w 


Mi. 

10 
6 
5 
7 

11 

11 
7 
9 
5 
6 
9 
6 
7 
4 
9 
6 
5 
7 


*.  »-'2 


Mi~" 

75 

69 

61 

60 

78 

80 
102 

72 

66 

43 

60 

53 

88 

52 

84 

62 

68 

68 


'Anemometer  blew  away, at  a  velocity  of  84  miles  per  hour,September,1900.    tStations  discontinued, 
STANDARD  TABLE  SHOWING  VELOCITY  AND  FORCE  OF  WINDS. 


Description. 


Perceptible 

Just  perceptible . 

Gentle  breeze 

Pleasant  breeze- 
Brisk  wind.- 


Miles 

per 

Hour. 

Feet 

per 

Minute. 

Feet 

per 

Second. 

Force  in 

lbs.  per 

Square 

Foot. 

1 

88 

1.47 

.005 

f     § 

176 

2.93 

.020, 

264 

4.4 

.0441 

{    % 

352 

5.87 

.079; 

440 

7.33 

.  123 

f  B 

880 

14.67 

.492! 

1,320 

22.0 

1. 107i 

\     20 

I     25 

1,760 

29.3 

1.968 

2.2O0 

36.6 

3.  075 

Description. 


High  wind. 


Very  high  wind. 

Storm 

Great  storm 


Hurricane . 


Miles 

Feet 

Feet 

per 

per 

per 

Hour. 

Minute. 

Second. 

/      30 
\     35 

2,640 

44.0 

3,080 

51.3 

f     40 
\     45 

3,520 

58.6 

3,960 

66.0 

50 

4,400 

73.3 

/     60 
1     70 

5,280 

88.0 

6,160 

102.7 

/     80 

\  loo 

7,040 

117.3 

8,800 

146.6 

Force  in 

lbs.  per 

Square 

Foot. 

4.428 

6.027 

7.872 

9.963 

12.300 

17.712 

24. 108 

31. 488 

49.200 


LOSS    BY    LIGHTNING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  October,  1900,  issued  a 
bulletin  giving  these  facts:  In  1899  the  total  number  of  strokes  of  lightning  which  caused  damage  was 
5,527:  number  of  buildings  injured,  6,256;  value  of  property  lost,  $3,616,520:  number  of  deaths  by 
lightning  during  the  year,  563;  number  of  persons  injured,  820;  number  of  live  stock  killed  in  the 
fields,  4,251;  value,  $129,955.      These  are  the  latest  available  statistics. 

The  Chronicle  Fire  Tables  record  3,012  fires  caused  by  lightning  in  the  United  States  in  1902,  the 
property  loss  occasioned  thereby  bei  ng  $3,396,810.  These  are  the  latest  reported  statistics  on  the  sub  j  ect. 
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High-  2'ide   7'ables. 


HIGH-TIDE    TABLES 

FOR  GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND  (NEW  YORK  HARBOR). 

(Specially  prepared   from   the  Tide  Tables  of   the  United  States   Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey   for 

This  World  Almanac.  ) 

Eastern  Standard  Time. 


1915. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

.   Ap 

rii. 

May. 

Ju 

ne. 

Day  oi 

Month. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

1'.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

1'.  M. 

H.  M. 

11.  M. 

H.  M. 

If.  M. 

IT.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

U.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

1 

7  35 

8  1 

8  32 

9  1 

7  36  ' 

8  2 

8  39 

8  55 

9  17 

9  57 

11   7 

11  21 

2 

8  15 

8  44 

9  8 

9  39 

8  14 

8  39 

9  23 

9  45 

10  11 

10  30 

12  7 

3 

H  49 

9  20 

9  47 

10  20 

8  53 

9  18 

10  11 

10  35 

11  10 

11  30 

12  19 

1  7 

4 

9  24 

10  0 

10  30 

11  7 

9  33 

10  1 

11  5 

11  33 

12  16 

1  18 

2  9 

5 

10  4 

10  43 

11  18 

10  16 

10  48 

12  10 

12  34 

1  27 

2  18 

3  7 

6 

10  48 

11  31 

12  0 

12  13 

11  8 

11  41 

12  41 

1  33 

1  45 

2  36 

3  18 

4  0 

7 

11  38 

1  3 

1  23 

12  5 

2  1 

2  54 

2  53 

3  41 

4  15 

4  43 

8 

12  27 

12  35 

2  21 

2  53 

12  47 

1  25 

3  19 

4  4 

3  56 

4  37 

5  7 

5  35 

9 

1  31 

1  43 

3  40 

4  18 

2  11 

2  57 

4  24 

5  4 

4  ;\l 

5  25 

5  55 

6  15 

10 

2  41 

3  1 

4  51 

5  27 

3  32 

4  15 

5  21 

5  55 

5  42 

6  8 

6  39 

6  54 

11 

3  51 

4  20 

5  32 

6  23 

4  42 

5  20 

6  9 

6  38 

6  26 

6  47 

7  20 

7  31 

13 

4  58 

5  29 

6  46 

7  16 

5  41 

6  14 

6  53 

7  17 

7  6 

7  24 

7  59 

8  6 

13 

5  68 

6  30 

7  33 

8  3 

6  28 

7  0 

7  33 

7  52 

7  45 

7  58 

8  34 

8  38 

14 

6  59 

7  27 

8  18 

8  4  . 

7  16 

7  41 

8  9 

8  25 

8  20 

8  29 

9  0 

9  10 

15 

7  46 

8  19 

9  0 

9  29 

7  50 

8  21 

8  48 

8  5S 

8  54 

8  59 

9  40 

9  40 

16 

8  35 

9  0 

9  40 

10  8 

8  35 

8  57 

9  18 

9  26 

9  25 

9  29 

10  15 

10  14 

17 

9  22 

9  5S 

10  18 

]0  46 

9  12 

9  21 

9  47 

9  5> 

9  58 

10  0 

10  53 

10  53 

18 

10  8 

10  45 

10  64 

11  25 

9  45 

10  3 

10  1 9 

10  26 

10  3  2 

10  35 

11  35 

11  38 

19 

10  53 

11  33 

1  L  31 

10  17 

10  23 

10  51 

11  3 

1L  12 

11  17 

12  24 

20 

11  38 

12  4 

12  11 

10  46 

11  5 

11  32 

11  46 

11  58 

12  20 

1  17 

21 

12  20 

12  24 

12  50 

1  2 

11  21 

11  42 

12  25 

12  4 

12  55 

1  21 

2  18 

22 

1  10 

1  16 

1  48 

2  14 

12  4 

12  39 

1  32 

12  50 

1  5<> 

2  29 

3  23 

23 

2  3 

2  14 

2  55 

3  30 

12  30 

1  2 

1  4  I 

2  49 

1  56 

3  0 

3  42 

4  29 

24 

2  57 

3  15 

3  58 

4  33 

1  36 

2  29 

2  66 

3  55 

3  11 

4  2 

4  56 

5  23 

25 

3  50 

4  13 

4  53 

5  24 

2  54 

3  46 

4  4 

4  49 

4  18 

5  1 

6  5 

6  34 

26 

4  40 

5  6 

5  39 

6  9 

4  2 

4  45 

5  3 

5  38 

5  24 

5  56 

7  5 

7  32 

27 

5  >Z1 

5  53 

6  21 

6  49 

4  58 

5  32 

5  56 

6  25 

6  23 

6  50 

8  6 

8  27 

28 

6  9 

6  36 

7  0 

7  26 

5  45 

6  15 

6  47 

7  11 

7  21 

7  43 

9  3 

9  20 

29 

6  48 

7  14 

•  *  •  • 

6  29 

6  56 

73  5 

7  58 

8  16 

8  Si 

9  58 

10  12 

30 

7  23 

7  50 

.... 

7  12 

7  37 

8  26 

8  46 

9  11 

9  30 

10  51 

11  4 

31 

1  7  58 

8  25 



.... 

1  7  5.-> 

8  17 



lio  0 

10  25 



1915. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

J  Jay  of 
Month. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

A.  u. 

P.  M. 

A.  If, 

P.  M. 

A.  M, 

P.  M. 

A.  M. 

1".  M. 

It.  M. 

II.  M. 

•  r.  m. 

It.  M. 

H.  W. 

H.  M. 

IT.  M. 

it.  M. 

11.  M. 

II.  M. 

11.  M. 

11. M. 

1 

11  45 

11  55 

12  11 

12  49 

1  0 

1  39 

1  30 

1  45 

2  49 

2  46 

2  47 

2  49 

2 

12  39 

I  0 

1  38 

2  10 

2  38 

2  36 

2  48 

3  39 

3  43 

3  40 

3  50 

3 

12  47 

1  32 

1  54 

2  30 

3  14 

3  37 

3  35 

3  45 

4  25 

4  35 

4  33 

4  49 

4 

138 

2  25 

2  51 

3  25 

4  12 

4  31 

4  •-  » 

4  34 

5  10 

5  2  1 

6  .4 

5  46 

5 

2  36 

3  18 

3  51 

4  J8 

6  3 

5  19 

5  10 

5  19 

5/4 

6  10 

6  15 

6  43 

6 

3  33 

4  9 

4  48 

5  10 

6  60 

6  1 

5  50 

6  2 

6  33 

7  1 

7  7 

7  38 

7 

4  '.8 

4  57 

5  38 

5  56 

6  -9 

6  40 

6  29 

6  43 

7  -4 

7  54 

8  0 

8  34 

8 

5  20 

5  43 

6  24 

6  38 

7  7 

7  16 

7  8 

7  24 

8  11 

8  42 

8  53 

9  32 

9 

6  9 

6  27 

7  6 

7  15 

7  43 

7  53 

7  48 

8  8 

9  3 

9  37 

9  50 

10  33 

10 

6  54 

7  6 

7  43 

7  60 

8  H 

8  31 

8  30 

8  54 

9  56 

10  38 

10  .9 

11  51 

11 

7  35 

7  43 

8  17 

8  23 

8  55 

9  11 

9  16 

9  43 

10  58 

11  47 

il  49 

12 

8  1*1 

8  17 

8  6  J 

8  56 

9  37 

9  64 

10  5 

10  37 

12  4 

1 2  40 

12  52 

13 

8  47 

8  49 

9  26 

9  23 

10  21 

10  41 

11  2 

11  42 

12  57 

1  14 

1  43 

1  55 

14 

9  20 

9  20 

10  3 

10  11 

11  12 

1 1  86 

_ 

12  8 

2  7 

2  '22 

2  43 

2  57 

15 

9  .'.4 

9  54 

10  44 

10  66 

12  10 

12  69 

1  21 

3  10 

3  2"» 

3  39 

3  53 

16 

10  29 

10  31 

11  30 

11  44 

12  4  4 

1  23 

2  16 

2  39 

4  7 

4  21 

4  £8 

4  47 

17 

11  9 

11  14 

12  23 

2  7 

2  43 

3  26 

3  46 

4  5'i 

6  12 

5  14 

6  36 

18 

11  5"> 

12  41 

1  2S 

3  29 

3  67 

4  26 

4  44 

541 

6  0 

5  57 

6  .1 

19 

12  1 

12  47 

1  54 

2  43 

4  37 

6  0 

5  19 

6  36 

6  23 

6  43 

6  37 

7  3 

20 

12  65 

1  47 

3  21 

4  2 

5  37 

6  61 

6  7 

6  U3 

7  1 

7  23 

7  14 

7  40 

21 

167 

2  66 

4  41 

5  13 

6  -7 

6  46 

6  49 

7  7 

7  37 

8  2 

7  -9 

8  17 

22 

3  VI 

4  10 

6  48 

6  12 

7  14 

7  33 

7  28 

7  47 

8  11 

8  39 

8  22 

8  54 

23 

4  43 

5  20 

6  45 

7  7 

7  57 

8  15 

8  5 

8  'JJ 

3  41 

9  17 

8  51 

9  27 

24 

6  56 

6  24 

7  28 

7  M 

8  38 

8  66 

8  41 

9  6 

B  18 

9  53 

9  25 

10  1 

25 

6  59 

7  21 

8  26 

8  42 

9  17 

9  37 

9  16 

9  41 

9  61 

10  30 

9  67 

10  37 

26 

7  65 

8  14 

9  12 

9  26 

9  55 

10  17 

9  49 

10  21 

10  '27 

11  13 

10  33 

11  18 

27 

8  48 

9  4 

955 

10  0 

10  32 

10  66 

10  25 

11  2 

11  8 

11  15 

28 

9  38 

9  52 

10  36 

10  51 

1  I  10 

11  3J 

11  5 

11  60 

12  0 

11  5» 

12  3 

12  3 

29 

1027 

10  39 

11  18 

11  34 

11  62 

11  50 

12  65 

12  47 

12  55 

12  57 

36 

11  15 

11  25 

!  12  0 

12  '28 

12  43 

12  48 

12  45 

1  61 

1  46 

1  54 

2  0 

31 

.... 

12  2 

12  18 

,  12  46 



.... 

1  50 

1  46 



•  «  •  • 

2  67 

3  12 

Lifeboat  Requirements. 
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H  F G  H-  TI D  E  T  A B LES—  Continued. 


TIME  OF  HIGH  WATER  AT  POINTS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 
The  local  time  of  high  water  at  the  following1  places  may  be  found  approximately  for  each  day  by 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  of  high  water  at  Governor's  Island,  N.    Y. ,  the  hours  and 
minutes  annexed. 


Albany,  N.  Y add 

Annapolis,  Md add 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J sub. 

Baltimore,  Md add 

Bar  Harbor,  Me add 

Beaufort,  S.  C sub. 

Block  Island.  R.  I sub. 

Boston,  Mass add 

Bridgeport,  Ct add 

Bristol.  R.  I sub. 

Cape  May,  N.  J add 

Charleston,  S.  C sub. 

Eastport,  Me add 

Fernandina,   Fla sub. 

Gloucester,  Mass add 

Hell  Gate  Ferry,  East  River,  N.Y..add 

Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H add 

Jacksonville,  Fla add 

Key  West,  Fla add 

League  Island,  Pa add 

Marblehead,  Mass add 

Nahant,  Mass add 

Nantucket,   Mass add 

Newark,  N.  J add 

New  Bedford,  Mass sub. 

Newburypoi-t,  Mass .add 


H. 

M. 

9 

31 

8 

57 

20 

10 

52 

2 

46 

8 

34 

3 

22 

3 

2 

14 

10 

42 

3 

0 

18 

2 

55 

1 

53 

3 

11 

37 

1 

24 

5 

23 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

21 

54 

10 

3 

16 

New  Haven,  Ct add 

New  London,  Ct_ add 

Newport,  R.   I sub. 

Norfolk,  Va add 

Norwich,  Ct add 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va add 

Philadelphia,  Pa add 

Plymouth,  Mass add 

Point  Lookout,  Md add 

Portland,  Me add 

Portsmouth,   N.  H add 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y add 

Providence,  R.   I add 

Richmond,  Va add 

Rockaway  Inlet,  N.  Y sub. 

Rockland,  Me add 

Rockport,  Mass add 

Salem,  Mass add 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J sub. 

Savannah,  Ga add 

Southport  (Smithville),  N.  C sub. 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass add 

Washington,  D.  C add 

Watch  Hill,  R.  I add 

West  Point,  N.  Y add 

Wilmington,   N.    C add 


H. 

3 

1 


5 
3 
4 
3 
3 


M. 

1 
22 
22 
58 
0 
39 
41 
12 
49 
10 
16 

3  51 
7 

8  48 
25 


3 
2 
3 


3 
12 

2 

1 


1 
50 

9 
32 

7 
43 
36 

1 
42 
47 

0 


EXAMPtE-  To  find  the  approximate  time  of  high  tide  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  any  day,  find 
first  the  time  of  high  water  at  New  York  under  the  desired  date,  and  then  subtract  20  minutes,  as  in 
the  above  table ;  the  result  is  the  time  of  high  water  required. 

AVERAGE    RISE    AND    FALL    OF    TIDE. 


Places. 


Bal  timore,  Md 

Boston ,  Mass 

Charleston,  S.C 

Eastport,  Me , 

Galveston, Tex. ...... 

Key  West,  Fla 

Mobile.  Ala 


Feet. 

Inches. 

1 

3 

9 

8 

5 

1 

18 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Pi.  ACES. 


New  London, Ct 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newport,  R.  I 

New  York,  N.Y 

Old  Point  Comf't,Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland.  Me 


Feet.    Inches. 


3 

None 
9 
4 
2 

6 
9 


9 

None 
8 

i 

o 
l 


l'l.ACBS. 


San  Diego,  Cal 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J . . , 
San  Francisco,  Cal. . 

Savannah,  Ga 

Seattle,  Wash 

Tampa,  Fla , 

Washington,  D.C.. . , 


Feet.   Inches. 


3 

7 

4 

7 

4 

9 

6 

5 

12 

2 

2- 

2 

2 

9 

Highest  tide  at  Eastport,  Me. ,  218  inches.    Lowest  tide  at  Galveston.  Tex.,  13  inches. 


LIFEBOAT    REQUIREMENTS. 

As  announced  by  the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  in  Bureau  Circular  of  June 
29,  1912,  and  as  amended  in  circular  letter  of  September  13,  1912: 

All  pleasure  steamers,  and  all  other  steamers  over  150  tons,  but  not  exceeding  750  tons,  limited 
by  their  certificates  of  inspection  to  routes  not  more  than  15  miles  from  any  harbor,  shall  not  be 
required  to  have  more  than  one  of  the  lifeboats  to  be  of  180  cubic  feet  capacity.  Nothing,  however. 
In  this  proviso  shall  exempt  any  such  steamer  from  carrying  the  aggregate  cubic  feet  of  lifeboat 
capaelty   required  by  the  rules. 

All  steamers  other  than  steamers  carrying  passengers,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  the 
rules,  must  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  at  one  time  all  persons 
on  board.    One-half  of  such  equipment  may  be  In  approved  liferafts  or  approved  collapsible  lifeboats. 

Ocean  steamers  carrying  passengers  must  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
accommodate  at  one  time  all  persons  on  board,  including  passengers  and  crew.  One-half  of  such 
lifeboat  equipment  may  be  in  approved  liferafts  or  approved    collapsible  lifeboats. 

Coastwise  steamers  carrying  passengers  must  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  accommodate  at  one  time  all  persons  on  board,  including  passengers  and  crew:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  steamers  navigating  during  the  Interval  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  to  the  fifteenth 
day  of  September  In  any  one  year,  both  dates  inclusive,  will  be  required  to  be  equipped  with  lifeboats 
of  only  such  capacity  as  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  at  one  time  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  all 
persons  on  board.  Including  passengers  and  crew;  two-thlrd3  of  such  required  lifeboat  equipment 
throughout  the  year  may  be  In  approved  liferafts  or  approved  collapsible  lifeboats. 

Lake,  bay  and  sound  steamers  carrying  passengers  and  navigating  the  waters  of  the  lakes, 
bays  and  sounds  tributary  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the  33d  parallel  of  north 
latitude  and  the. Gulf  of  Mexico,  must  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accom- 
modate at  one  time  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  all  persons  on  board.  Including  passengers  and  crew: 
Provided,  however,  that  such  steamers  navigating  routes  lying  at  all  points  within  a  distance  of 
five  miles  from  land,  or  over  waters  whose  depth  Is  not  sufficient  to  entirely  submerge  the  vessel 
In  case  of  disaster,  will  be  required  to  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  only  such  capacity  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  accommodate  at  one  time  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  all  persons  on  board.  Including  pas- 
sengers and  crew.  Three-fourths  of  the  lifeboat  capacity  required  on  lake,  bay  and  sound  steamers 
may  be  in  approved  liferafts  or  approved  collapsible  lifeboats. 

River  steamers  carrying  passengers  must  be  equipped  with  lifeboats  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
accommodate  at  one  time  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  all  persons  on  board.  Including  passengers  and 
crew.  Three-fourths  oi  such  lifeboat  equipment  may  be  In  approved  liferafts  or  approved  collap- 
sible lifeboats. 

The  navigation  of  ferry  boats  must  be  confined  to  the  ferry  routes  specified  in  the  certificate 
of  Inspection,  but  such  vessels  may  be  permitted,  under  excursion  permits,  to  go  beyond  their 
authorized  routes  with  passengers  only,  or  without  such  permit,  to  lighten  or  relieve  vessels  In  dis- 
tress. When  any  ferry  boat  leaves  her  ferry  route  and  carries  passengers  she  shall  be  required  to 
carry  the  same  officers,  crew,  and  equipment,  as  required  of  other  steamers  carrying  passengers. 
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A.  Table  of  Principal  American  Hivers. 


A    TABLE    OF    PRINCIPAL    AMERICAN    RIVERS. 


Names. 


Sources. 


Alab  una J  unction  of  Coosa  and  Talapoosa,  Ala 

Alleghany Allegany  County,  N.  Y 

Androscoggin L'mbagog  Lake,  Me 

Appalacbicola Junction  of  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  It.,  Ua. 

Arkansas Rocky  Mountains,  Col. 

Black 

Black  Warrior. 

Brazos 

Cape  Fear 

Chattahoochee.. 

Chowan 

Colorado 


Mouths. 


Columbia 
Connecticut 

Coosa 

Cumberland 
Delaware  . . 
D>-8  Moines. 
Flint 


Adirondack  Lakes,  N.  Y 

Formed  by  Locust  and  Mulberry  Forks,  Ala. 

Highlands,  Tex 

Junction  of  Haw  and  Deep  Rivers,  N.  C 

Alleghany  Mountains,  Ga 

Mott  and  Meherin,  N.  C 

Llano  Estacado,  Tex. 


Colorado Junction  of   Green  and  Grand  Kivers,  Utah. 


Lewis  and  Clark's  Fork. 

Connecticut  Lake,  Vt 

Junction  of  Oostenaula  an  1  Etowah  River- 

Junction  of   Poor  ami  Straight  Forks,  Ky  . . 

Catskill  Mountains,  N.  Y , 

Lake  Sketch,  Minn 

Alleghany  Mountains.  Ga 

Gem-see I  Allegany  County,  N.  Y 

Gila. Sierra  Mad  re  Mountains,  N.  M 

Grand Southern  Iowa 

Gran.l Highlands,  Mich 

Great  Pedee :  Yadkin  River,  N.  C 

Green (Cumberland  Mountains.  Ky. 

Hous  atonic 
Hudson  .... 

Illinois 

James 

Kalamazoo  . 


I'ag-ianic  Mountains,  Mass. 

LakeSanford,  Adirondack  Mountains,  N.  Y. 

I'es  I'laines  River,  Wis 

Jackson  and  I'astur  Kivers.  Va 

Highlands,   Mich. 


Kanawha Junction  of  (ireml  rier  and  New  Kivers,  Va. 

Kansas 

Kaskaskia. . . 
Kennebec  ... 
Kentucky. .. 
Lewis's  Fork 
Menomin-e. . 
Merrimac  .  . 
Minnesota. . . 
Missouri-Miss'pi 


Smoky  Hill  River,  Kan. 

Grand  Prairie,  III 

Moosehead  Lake,  Me 

Forks  Cumberland  Mountains,  Ky 

Kocky  Mountains,  Ore 

Junction  Brule  and  Mequacumecum  Kivers,  Wis... 

White  Mountains,  N.  H 

Eastern  Dakota 

•Kocky  Mountains,  Mont,  and  tltasci  Lake,  M  nn. 

Mobile I  unction  of  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Kivers,  Ala. . . 

M  .hawk on  ida  County,  N.  Y 

Monongahela 
\-  braska  . . . 

Neenah 

Neuse 

Ocraul^ee  .    . 

<»hio  

Osage  

Penobscot ... 
Potomac 


Red Llano  Esiacado,  Tex. 


Kich  Mountains,  W.  Va 

Junction  of  Sweet  Water  ami  North  Fork,  Wyo 

Highlands,  Wis 

Tablelands.  N.  C 

Alleghau v  Mountains,  Ga 

Junction  of  Alleghany  and  Monongahela.  Pa...   . 

Osage  County.  Ka 

(Cast  Seboeis  Lake,  Me 

Alleghany  Mount-. ins,  Md 


Ked(of  the  North). 
Klo  tirande. 
Koanoke  . . . 

Kock 

Sabine 

8a  ramento. 
Saginaw.  ... 
St.  Croix... 
St.  Francis.. 

St.  John 

St.  Joseph. . 
San  Joaquin 
Hant-i- 


Pine  Lake,  Minn 

K.-cky  Mountains,  Col 

Dan  and  Staunton,  Va 

Koshk-.nong  Lake,  Wis 

Highlands,  Tex 

Junction  of  North  and  South  Forks,  Sierra  Ma. Ire  Mountains,  Cal. 

Highlands,  Mich 

Ontonagon  K  <lge,  Wis 

Highlands,  Mo 

Everglades.  Fla 

Highlands,  In il 

Sierra  N'evad  i  Mountains,  Cal 

Junction  of   VVateree  and  Congaree,  N.  C 

Savannah Alleghany  Mountains,  S.  C 

Scioto Tabl   lands,  <) 

Susquehanna E.  Br  inch,  '  Msego  Lake.  N.  Y 

W,  Branch,  Allegany  Mountains,  N.  V 

Main,  June  ion   of  East  and  West 

Branches),  I 'a 

Tallapoosa Alle.-hany  Mountains,  Ga 

Tenn-s-ee "  "  X.  C 

Tombigbee "  '•  Miss 

Trinity Highlands,  Tex 

Waba  h Tableland*.  <) 

Washita Potean  Hills,  Ark 

Wliite Boston  Mountains,  Ark 

Willamette ,  Or< 

Wisconsin i  >ntonag»n  Udlge,  Wis   

Yaroo I  nnc  t  on    of  ('old  water  and  Tall  aha  tciiee  Kivers,  Miss 

Yellowstone National  Park,  Yellowstone  Lake 

Yukon Eastern  Alaska 


Mobile  Uiver 

Ohio  Kiver 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

.Mississippi  Kiver 

Lake  <  intario 

Tombigbee  Kiver 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Atlantic  Ocean 

AppaUchicola  Kiver 

Albemarle  Sound 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Gulf  of  California 

Pacific  Ocean 

Long  Island  Sound 

Alabama    Kiver 

Ohio   Kiver 

Delaware   Bay 

Mississippi   Kiver 

Appalacbicola  Kiver 

Lake  Ontario 

Colorado   Kiver 

Missouri  Kiver 

Lake  Michigan 

Atlantic   Ocean 

Ohio  River 

Long  Island  Sound 

New  York  Bay 

Mississippi  Kiver 

Chesapeake   Bay 

Lake  Michigan 

Ohio  Kiver  

Missouri    River 

Mississippi  River 

Atlantic  Oceau 

<  >hio  River 

Columbia   Kiver 

(Jreen  Bay 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Misssippi  Kiver 

tiulf  of  Mexico t 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Hudson  Kiver 

Ohio  Kiver 

Missouri  River 

Green  Bay 

Pam  ico  Sounl 

Altamaha    River 

Mississippi   Kiver 

Missouri  Kiver 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Chesapeake  Bay 

I  Mississippi  Kiver 

jWiunipeg  Lake 

I  Gulf  ox  Mexico 

Albemarle   Sound 

Mississippi  River  

lOulf  of  Mexico 


l  Bay  of   San  Francisco 

J  Lake  Huron  

I  Mississippi  Kiver 

Mississippi  Kiver 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Lake  Michigan 

Hav  of  San  Francisco 

At  fan  tic  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Ohio  Kiver 

| 25« 

.Susquehanna  River...  S0t> 

Chesapeake  Bay 15H 


Alabama  River  . . . 

I  thlO  Ki  ver 

Mobile  River 

CJulf  of  Mexico... 

Ohio  Kiver 

Red   Kiver 

Arkansas  ltiver. . . 
Columbia  Hirer.  . . 
Mississippi  River. 
Mississippi  River  . 
Missouri  ltiver. . . . 
Hehrlng  Ray 


•Source  of   Missouri    River.     f«ource  of   Mississippi    River.      JTotal   length  from  source  of   Missouri  ltiver  to   Gulf  of 
Mexico.     The  Missouri  Kiver  connects  with  the  Mississippi  i  miles  below  Alton,  HI. 


Canals. 
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SOME    OF    THE    LONGEST    RIVERS. 

(See  also  table  of  Principal  American  Rivera.) 


River. 


Mlssourl-Mlss'pl 

Amazon 

Nile 

Yangtse 

Yenisei 

Congo 

Lena 

Niger 

Obi 

Hoangno 

Amur 

Volga 

Mackenzie 


Outflow. 


Gulf  of  Mexico 

Atlantic 

Mediterranean, 
North  Pacific .  , 
Arctic  Sea. 

Atlantic 

Arctic  Sea 
Gulf  ef  Guinea, 
Arctic  Sea. 
North  Pacific.  . 
North  Pacific.  , 
Caspian  Sea.  .  . 
Beaufort  Sea. . . 


Length 

In 
Miles* 


4,200 
3.800 
3.766 
3,400 
3,300 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,700 
2,600 
2,500 
2,400 
2.300 


River. 


La  Plata 

St.  Lawrence. .  . . 

Danube 

Euphrates 

Indus 

Brahmaputra. . . . 

Ganges 

Mekong 

Amu  Darla 

Sao  Franelsco.  . . 
Rio  Theodoro 
(River  of  Doubt) 
♦Estimated. 


Outflow. 


South  Atlantic 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

Black  Sea 

Persian  Gulf 

Arabian  Sea 

Bay  of  Bengal 

Bay  of  Bengal 

China  Sea 

Aral  Sea 

Atlantic 

River  Madeira , 


Length 

in 
Miles* 

2,300 
2,150 
1.725 
1,700 
1,700 
1,680 
1,500 
1,500 
1,300 
1,200 

950 


OPENING    AND    CLOSING    OF    NAVIGATION 

ON  THE  HUDSON  RIVER,  ERIE  CANAL  AND   LAKE   ERIE. 


Navigation  of  thk  Hudson  River. 


River  Open. 


Mar. 

Open 

Mar. 

April 

Aoril 

Mar. 

April 

April 

April 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April 

April 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


19,  1889 

all  Win 

22,  1891 

1,  1892 

1,  1893 
18,  1894 

2,  1895 
17,  1896 
29,  1897 
14,  1898 
29,  1x99 

9,  1900 

28,  1901 
17,  1902 

14,  1903 
4,  1904 

3,  1905 

22,  1900 

29,  1907 

23,  1908 

15,  1909 
17,  1910 
22,  1911 
26,  191Q, 
17,  1913 
31,  1914 


ter. 


River  Closed. 


Open  all 
Dec.  3, 
Dec.  24, 
Dec.    22, 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


6, 

24, 

9. 


Dec.     10, 
Dec.      7, 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Dec. 


12, 

28, 

11, 

!, 

8, 

2, 

4, 

15. 

5, 

6, 

18, 

22, 

9, 
3, 

6, 
29, 


Winter. 
1890  ... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893..., 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 

1898 

1899.... 

1900 

1901.... 
1902.... 
1903.... 

1904 

19n5 

1906..., 
1907.... 

1908 

1909.... 
1910..  . 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1913.... 


Days 
Open. 


286 
337 
277 
266 
250 
282 
252 
246 
223 
274 
275 
246 
248 
266 
263 
244 
257 
260 
253 
271 
283 
268 
288 
318 
288 


Navigation'  of  thk  Erie  Canal. 


Canal  Open. 


May 
April 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
April 
April 
May 
April 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
fMayl 


1,  1889.. 
28,  1890.. 
5,  1891., 
1,  1892.. 
3,  1893.. 
1,  1894.. 

3,  1895.. 

1,  1896.. 
8,  1897., 
7,  1898.. 

26,  1899  . 

25,  1900.. 

7,  19C1.. 

24,  1902.. 

2,  1903.. 
5,  1904.. 

4,  1905.. 
2,  1906.. 
1,  1907.. 

5,  1908.. 
15,  1909  . 
15,  1910.. 
15,  1911.. 
15,  1912.. 
15,  1913.. 

5-25,  1614. 


Canal  Closed. 


Nov. 

30 

Nov. 

30 

Dec. 

5 

Dec. 

5 

Nov. 

30 

Nov. 
Dec. 

30 

5 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

10 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

1 

Nov, 

30 

Dec. 

4 

Nov. 

28 

Nov. 

26 

Nov. 

28 

Nov. 

28 

16 

Nov. 

30 

Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

15 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec. 

1 

Navigable 

Erie.* 

Days. 

214 

April 

10, 

1889 

216 

March  31, 

1890 

215 

April 

13, 

1891 

219 

April 

14, 

1892 

212 

April 

15, 

1893 

214 

April 

28, 

1894 

216 

April 

4, 

1X95 

214 

April 

19, 

1896 

208 

April 

6, 

1897 

218 

March  25, 

1898 

219 

April 

27, 

1899 

220 

April 

22, 

1900 

207 

April 

20, 

1901 

224 

April 

9, 

1902 

210 

April 
May 

6, 

1903 

205 

10, 

1904 

?09 

April 

22, 

1905 

211 

April 

15, 

1906 

224 

April 

6, 

19u7 

210 

April 

25, 

1908 

185 

April 

22, 

1909 

185 

April 

15. 

1910 

185 

April 

15, 

1911 

185 

April 

28, 

1912 

201 

April 

13, 

1913 

.. 

April 

14, 

1914 

*  At  Buffalo.     +  Eastern  and  Middle  Divisions,  May   15,  1914;  Western  Division,  May  25,  1914. 
table  is  kept  by  the  State  Superintendent  o£  Public  Works. 

CANALS. 

Statement  showing  the  cost,  length  and  navigable  depth  of  the  principal  canals  Of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  used  for  commercial  purposes. 


The  record  in  the  above 


CANAIiS. 


Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 

Augusta 

Beaufort 

Black  River 

Black  Rock  Channel 

Brazos  River. . 

Cape  Cod  (ship  canal) 

**Cayuga  and  Seneca 

tChamplaln 

Channel 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

Colbert  Shoals 

Company 

Dalles-Celllo 

Delaware  and  Rarltan 

Delaware  Division 

JErle 

Esthervllle-Mlnlm  Creek. . . 

Fairfield 

1 1  Florida  East  Coast 

Galveston  and  Brazos 

Harlem  River  (ship  canal) . 


Cost  of 
Construc- 
tion.* 


$1,641,363 

1,500,000 

502,078 

3.581,954 

3,000,000 

255,000 

12,000,000 

2,232,632 

4,044,000 
450,000 

4,000,000 

11,290,327 

2,350,000 

90,000 

4,800,000 

4,888,749 

2,433,350 

52,540,800 

174,619 

50.000 

3,500.000 

340,000 

2,700,000 


Depth 
Feet.f 


Location. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Albemarle  Sound,  N.  C. 
Savannah  River,  Ga.,  to  Augusta,  Ga. 
Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C  ,  to  Pamlico  Sound. 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  to  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Connects  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
Brazos  River  to  Matagorda  Bay,  Tex. 
Connects  Buzzards  Bay  and  Barnstable  Bay. 
Montezuma,  N.  Y.,  to  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lakes, 

N.  Y. 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  to  Watervllet,  N.  Y. 
Between  Apalachlcola  River  &  St.  Andrews  Bay, 

Fla. 
Connects  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays. 
Cumberland,  Mrt.,  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colbert  Shoals,  Tennessee  River,  Ala. 
Miss.  Rlv.  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Bayou  Black. 
Columbia  River,  from  Big  Eddy  to  Celllo  Falls, 

Oregon. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
Easton,  Pa.,  to  Bristol,  Pa.. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Winyah  Bay,  S.  C,  to  Santee  River. 
Alligator  River  to  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  N.  C 
Mayport,  Fla.,  to  Miami. 
Oyster  Bay,  Tex.,  to  Brazos  River,  Tex. 
Connects   Hudson   River    (via   Spuyten  Duyvll 

Creek)  and  Long  Island  Sound. 
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Canals. 


Canals. 


Illinois  and  Michigan 

Illinois  &  Mississippi  (Hennepin) 

Lake  Prummond 

Lake  Landing 

Lake  Washlngton-Puget  Sound. 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 

IILcwes 

Louisville  and  Portland 

IIMattamuskeet  Out  Fall 

Miami  and  Erie 

Morris 

Muscle  Shoals  and  Elk  R.  Shoals 

IINorth  New  River 

I  IN.  J.  Coastal  Inland  Waterway 

Ohio 

JOswego 

Pennsylvania 

Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior 

Port  Arthur  (ship  canal) 

Sablne-Neches 

Salem 


Cost  of 
Construc- 
tion.* 


$6,339,098 
7.320,000 
2,800,000 
25,000 
5,000,000 
4,455,000 

356,000 
5,716,686 

500,000 
8,062,680 
5,100,000 
3,156,919 


Santa  Fe 

Sault  Ste  Marie   (ship  canal). 


Schuylkill  Navigation  Co 

HSouth  New  Rlvor 

Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Mlch'n 

St.  Clair  Flats 

St.  Mary's  Falls 


St.  Mary's  Falls  (parallel  canal) 


450,000 

a)4,695,204 

5.239,526 

7,731,750 

1,725,000 


1.081,000 


70,000 
4,000,000 

12,461,600 


287,000 
1.180,000 
9,400,000 

9.475.000 


Len'h 

Depth 

Miles 

Feet.t 

96 

5 

75 

7 

22 

9 

4 

5 

6H 

36 

108 

6 

HH 

6 

2X 

9 

7 

10 

274 

5H 

103 

5 

16 

5 

56 

114 

6 

70 

4 

38 

7 

193 

6 

25 

20 

7 

26 

16 

26 

2 

5-8 

10 

5 

1H 

18 

108 

ex 

75 

IX 

20 

3 

20 

IX 

1SH 

\X 

24  H 

Location. 


Chicago.  111.,  to  La  Salle,  111. 

Illinois  River  to  Miss.  River  near  Rock  I.,  111. 

Connects  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albemarle  Sound. 

Lake  Mattamuskeet  to  Wysocklng  Bay,  N.  C. 

Connects  Lake  Washington  and  Puget  Sound. 

Coalport,  Pa.,  to  Easton,  Pa. 

Connects  Rehoboth  and  Delaware  Bays. 

At  Falls  of  Ohio  River,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hyde  County,  N.  C. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  Phllllpsburg,  N.  J. 

Big  Muscle  Shoals,  to  Elk  River  Shoals.  Tenn. 

Lake  Okeechobee  to  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Cape  May  to  Bay  Head,  N.  j. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  to  Dresden,  Ohio. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Columbia,  Northumberland,  WUkes-Barre,  Pa. 

From  Keweenaw  Bay  to  Lake  Superior. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Port  Arthur  Canal  to  mouth   Sabine  Rlvar.  Tex. 

Salem  River  to  Delaware  River,  4  miles  below 

Penn  Grove,  N.  J. 
Waldo.  Fla.,  to  Melrose,  Fla. 
Connects  Lakes  Superior  and   Huron   at  St. 

Mary's  River. 
Mill  Creek,  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lake  Okeechobee  to  Miami,  Fla. 
Between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan 
Canal  through  delta  at  mouth  of  St.  Clair  River. 
Connects  Lake  Superior  and  Huron  at  Sault  Ste 

Marie,  Mich. 
Connects  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 


CANALS    IN    CANADA. 


Chambly . 


Cornwall 

Lachlne 

Rldeau 

Sault  Ste  Marie  (ship  canal). 


Soulanges 

llTrent 

Welland  (ship  canal) , 
tt  Williamsburg 


728,999 


12 


7,242,804     11 

13,404,970      8X 

5,531,332  133J4 

5.000.C00      1 X 


8,000,000 

12,464,651 

§29,250,951 

10,490,184 


14 
155 

26  H 
12X 


GX 

14 
14-18 
5 
18}* 

15 

i4^22  ' 
9-14 


This     canal     overcome?     the    rapids     between 

Chambly  and  St.  Johns. 
Cornwall  to  Dickinson's  Landing. 
Montreal  to  Lachlne. 

Connects  River  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario. 
Connects  Lake  Superior  and  Huron  at  St.  Mary's 

River. 
Cascade  Point  to  Coteau  Landing. 
Trenton  to  Lake  Huron. 
Connects  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie. 
Along  St.  Lawrence  River. 


*  And  Improvements.  tNavlgable  depth.  ||  Under  construction.  §  Not  Including  cost  of  improve- 
ments and  changes  In  locks,  etc..  now  under  way.  tt  Consisting  of  the  Farrans  Point,  Raplde  Plat  and 
Galops  Canals,  (a)  Original  cost  of  canal  extending  from  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  317  miles,  but 
now  abandoned  between  Portsmouth  and  Dresden. 

t  The  Erie  Canal,  Oswego  Canal  and  Champlaln  Canal  are  now  being  enlarged  by  the  State  of  New 
York  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  with  locks  of  a  capacity  to  pass  barges  having  a  net  tonnage  capacity  of 
2,000  tons  each.  The  enlarged  Champlaln  Canal  between  Northumberland  and  Whitehall,  a  distance 
of  thirty-five  miles,  was  completed  and  placed  In  commission  In  May,  1914  Several  large  sections  of 
the  Erie  Barge  Canal  already  have  been  completed  and  are  In  commission.  At  the  time  the 
Almanac  went  to  press  no  definite  date  had  been  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Barge  Canal  through- 
out Its  entire  length.  The  type  of  boat  which  may  best  navigate  the  new  canal  has  not  as  yet  been 
determined,  but  Inasmuch  as  the  lock-chambers  will  have  an  available  length  of  310  feet  and  a 
width  of  45  feet.  In  all  probability  craft  150  feet  In  length  by  30  or  35  feet  In  width  will  be  best 
adapted  for  the  new  waterway.  The  estimated  cost  of  enlarging  the  Erie,  Champlaln  and  Oswego 
Canals  was  $101,000,000. 

**  The  cost  of  enlarging  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal  to  the  same  capacity  as  the  Improved  Erie 
Canal  Is  estimated  at  37. 000.000. 


Somb  Fokkigv  Canals. 


Suez— Mediterranean    ami  Red  Seas 

<  ironstadl  -st.  Petersburg 

Manchester  — .Manchester  and  Liverpool 

Kaiser  Wilhelru  (Kiel  Canal)— Baltic   and  North  Seas 
Kibe  and  Trave 

Berlin-Stettin 


L»n?th, 
Miles. 


103 

]<; 

61 

41 

1-0 


Depth, 

b'Mh 


35 

20^ 
28 
36 
10 


)•»  itom 

Width, 

Feet. 


108 

i.20 


Estim-itcd 
Cut. 

$127,000,000 
10,000.000 
85.000,000 

40.OO0.IMKI 

O.OOO.OIM) 

23.0O0.00il 


TONNAGE   ON   CANALS. 

Can  • 

Vear. 

Tonnage. 

Canals. 

Year. 

Tonnage. 

Manchester 

1913 
1918 
1012 

20,033,884 
5,7  SO,  101 
9,924,237 

Erie 

191. 
1913 

1913 

79.718.344 
1,788.453 

>  All  N.Y.  Canals,  lncl 

Erie.. 

2.60J.035 

PASSU 

*G  OF  Till 

Z   SAILING    SHIP. 

• 

The  London  Economist  supplies  the  following  table,  showing  the  net  tonnage  of  steamships  and 
sailing  vessels  on  the  register  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from   1S40  to   1912: 


Year. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

Total. 

2.768.260 
4,658.690 
6.574.5K) 
9. 304. 100 

Year. 

Steam. 

10,284,810 
10.442.719 

10.717.511 
10,992,073 

Sail. 

1.301,060 
1,112,944 

980,997 
902,718 

Total. 

1840. . 

87.930 

454,330 

2.723.470 

7.207,610 

2.680,330 
4.204.360 
3.851.040 
2.096.490 

1909 

11.585.870 

1860 

1880 

1910 

11,555.663 
11.698.508 
11.894,791 

Metric  System. 
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JHetrtc  <S£0tem  of  2Saetflfjts  autr  Sfteamtres. 

The  Metric  System  has  been  adopted  by  Mexico.  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  etc.,  and  except  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  permissive,  by  all  European  nations.  Various  names  of  the  preceding 
systems  are,  however,  frequently  used  :  In  Germany,  %  kilogram  =  1  pound  ;  in  Switzerland,  3-10 
of  a  metre  —  1  foot,  etc.  If  the  first  letters  of  the  prefixes  deka,  hec.t.o,  kilo,  myria,  from  the  Greek, 
and  deci,centi,mUi,  from  the  Latin,  are  used  in  preference  to  eur  plain  English,  JLO.  100.  etc. ,  it  is  best 
to  employ  capital  letters  for  the  multiples  and  small  letters  for  the  subdivisions,  to  avoid  ambiguities 
in  abbreviations :  1  dekametre  or  10  metres  =  1  dm. ;  1  decimetre  or  1-10  of  a  metre  —  1  dm. 

The  Metre,  unit  of  length,  is  nearly  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian,  of  the 
distance  between  Equator  and  Pole.  The  International  Standard  Metre  is,  practically,  nothing  else 
but  a  length  defined  by  the  distance  between  two  lines  on  a  platinum-iridium  bar  at'Oo  Centigrade, 
deposited  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Paris,  France. 

The  Litre,  unit  of  capacity,  is  derived  from  the  weight  of  one  kilogram  pure  water  at  greatest 
density,  a  cube  whose  edge  is  one-tenth  of  a  metre  and,  therefore,  the  one- thousandth  part  of  a 
metric  ton. 

The  Gram,  unit  of  weight,  is  a  cube  of  pure  water  at  greatest  density ,  whose  edge  is  one- hundredth 
of  a  metre,  and,  therefore,  the  one- thousandth  part  of  a  kilogram,  and  the  one-millionth  part  of  a 
metric  ton. 


The  Metric  System  was  legalized  in  the  United  States  on  July  28,  1866,  when  Congress  enacted  as 
follows : 

"The  tables  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed  shall  be  recognized  in  the  construction  of  contracts, 
and  in  all  legal  proceedings,  as  establishing,  in  terms  of  the  weights  and  measures  now  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  the  equivalents  of  the  weights  and  measures  expressed  therein  in  terms  of  the  metric 
system,  and  the  tables  may  lawfully  be  used  for  computing,  determining,  and  expressing  in  custom- 
ary weights  and  measures  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system. ' ' 

The  following  are  the  tables  annexed  to  the  above: 

Measures  of  Length. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 


Myriametre 30,000  metres. 

Kilometre 1,000  metres. 

Hectometre 100  metres. 

Dekametre 10  metres. 

Metre 1  metre. 

Decimetre 1-10  of  a  metre. 

Centimetre 1-100  of  a  metre. 

Millimetre 1-1000  of  a  metre. 


Equivalents  in  Denominations  in  Use. 


6.2137    miles. 

0.62137  mile,  or  3,280  feet  10  inches. 


328 

feet  1  inch. 

393  7 

inches. 

39.37 

inches. 

3.937 

i  nches. 

0. 3937 

inch. 

0. 0394 

inch. 

Measures  of  Surface. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 


Hectare 10,000  square  metres. 

Are -..        100  square  metres. 

Centare „  1  square  metre. 


Equivalents  in  Denominations  in  Use. 


2.471  acres. 
119. 6       square  yards. 
1,550  square  inches. 


Measures  of  Capacity. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 

Equivalents  in  Denominations  in  Use. 

Names. 

Num- 
ber of 
Litres. 

Cubic  Measure. 

Dry  Measure. 

Liquid  or  Wine  Measure. 

Kilolitre  or  stere. 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 

1-10 

1-100 

1-1000 

1  cubic  metre „ 

1  308  cubic  vards 

264. 17       gallons. 
26. 417    gallons. 
2.6417  gallons. 
1.0567  quarts. 
0  845    gill 

1-10  of  a  cubic  metre 

2  bush,  and  3.35  pecks... 

Litre 

1  cubic  decimetre 

0  908  quart 

1-10  of  a  cubic  decimetre. 
10  cubic  centimetres 

6  1022  cubic  inches 

Centilitre 

0  6102  cubic  incn 

0  338    fluid  ounce. 

1  cubic  centimetre 

0  061  cubic  inch 

0  27      fluid  dram. 
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Metric  System. 


METRIC  SYSTEM—  Continued. 


WEIGHTS. 


Metric  Dexominatioxs  and  Values. 

Equivalents  in  De- 
nominations IN  IT.SK. 

Names. 

Number 

of 
G  rams. 

Weight  of  What  Quantity  of  Water 
at  Maximum  Deusity. 

Avoirdupois  Weight. 

1.000.(300 

100.000 

10.000 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 

1-10 

1-100 

1-1000 

2204.6        pounds. 

220.46      pounds. 

22.046    pounds. 

2. 2046  pounds. 

3  5274  ounces 

0  3527  ounce. 

Gram 

15.432    grains. 
1.5432  grains. 

0.1543  grain. 
0.0154  grain. 

TABLES   FOR  THE   CONVERSION   OF  METRIC  WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES  INTO 

CUSTOMARY  UNITED  STATES  EQUIVALENTS  AND  THE  REVERSE. 

From  the  legal  equivalents  are  deduced  the  following  tables  for  converting  United  States  weights 
and  measures: 


METRIC  TO  CUSTOMARY 


CUSTOMARY  TO  METRIC. 


Linear  Measure. 


Me- 

tres=*Ins. 
1=,  39.37 
2=  78.74 
3=118.11 
4=157.48 
5=196. 85 
6=236. 22 
7=275.  59 
8=314.96 
9-354.33 


Metres 
1=  3. 
2=  6. 
3=  9. 
4=13. 
5=16. 
6=19. 
7=22. 
8=26. 
9=29. 


,Me- 
-■Feet.  t.res= 


28083 
56167 
84250 
12333 
40417 
68500 
96583 
24667 
52750 


1=1 
2=2. 
3=3. 
4=4. 
5=5. 
6=6. 
7=7. 
8=8. 
9=9. 


Yards. 

093611 

187222 

280833 

374444 

468056 

561667 

655278 

748989 

842500 


Kilome- 
tres—Miles. 
1=0.62137 
2=1.  24274 
3=1.86411 
4=2.  48548 
5=3. 10685 
6=3. 72822 
7=4.34959 
8^4. 97096 
9_5. 59233 


Ins.  =0en- 
timetres 
1=  2.54 
2=  5.08 
3=  7.62 
4=10. 16 
5=12.70 
6=15.24 
7=17.78 
8=20. 32 
9—22. 86 


Feet""  Metres. 
1=0.304801 
2=0. 609601 
3=0.914402 
4=1.219202 
5=1.524003 
6=1.  828804 
7=2. 133604 
8=2.438405 
9=2.  743205 


Yards  ■=  Me- 
tres. 
1=0.914402 
2=1.  828804 
3=2.  743205 
4=3. 657607 
5=4. 572009 
6=5.486411 
7=6. 400813 
8=7. 315215 
9=8. 229(516 


Miles=  Kilo- 
metres. 
1. 60935 
3.21869 
4.  82804 
6. 43739 
8. 04674 
9. 65(508 
7=11.20543 
8=12.87478 
9=14.48412 


1  = 
2= 
3= 
4= 
5= 
6= 


Sq (tare  Measure. 

S  -     S  Si 

to   «5          to 

>^    do"' 

Square 
Metre* 

II 
Square 
Yards. 

1=0. 155 
2=0.310 
3=0.  465 
4_0.  620 
5=0.  775 
«;  _o  .<»:;<» 
7-1.065 

M_1.24U 
9=1.395 

1=10. 764 
2=21.  528 
8—32.292 

4=43.055 

5=53.  M!t 
6_<54.5h3 
7=75.  347 
8„8(>.  Ill 
9—96.  ST4 

1-  1.196 
2_  2.392 
3=  3.588 
4=  4.784 
5=  6.980 
6=  7.17(5 
7=  8.372 
8=  9.5(i8 
It     Hi.  7(i4 

Cubic  Measure. 


'A 


1=  35.314 
2=  70.629 
3=105.943 
4=141.258 
5=17(5.572 
6.211.887 
7=247.  201 
8=282.516 
9=317.830 


"Jr-to  — 


3  3 


'* 


1=0.  02832 
2=0.  05663 
3=0.  084H5 
4=0.11327 
5=0.14159 
6=0.  16990 
7=0. 19822 
8=0.  22654 
9=0.  25485 


Square  Measure. 


to  *> 

l~  to 

i  «■ 

O 


« 


3 


■< 


1=  6.452 
2=12.  903 
3=19.354  „ 
4=2.">.  806  ' 
5=32.257 
6_:J8.  709 
7=45.  160 
8=51.  (512 
9=58.  (MJ3 


1= 

2= 
3, 
4= 
5„ 
6= 
7= 
8= 
9= 


0. 09290 
(1.1 8581 
0.27871 
0.  37161 
0.  4(5452 
(i  55742 
0  65032 
,0  74323 
,0. 83613 


S3      H 

5.5        £  to 


1_0.  836 
2.1.672 
3—2.508 

4=3.344 
5=4. 181 
6_5.  017 

7     5.  S53 

8_6.  »;s«» 

9=7.525 


Liquid  Measure. 


a  a  » 


1-0.338 
2=0. 676 

3-1.IU4 

5—1.691 

6-2.  028 
7=2.  3(57 
8_2.  705 
9-3.043 


I     3 

w  - 


1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 

5. 

(L 
7. 
8. 


,1.0567 
,2.1134 
3.  17(M) 
1.2267 
.",.  28i :  i 
t;  ;;ioi 
,7.3968 
,8.  4534 
,9.  5101 


1—0.26417 
2-0.  52834 
34.0.7926] 
4—1.06668 
5—1.32085 
6—1.58602 
7—1.84919 
8—2.11336 
9-2.37753 


Dry  Measure. 


si    °3 


1-  2.8377 

2-  5.6764 

3-  86132 
4-11.3509 

.->  1  l  1.H87 
6=17.0204 
7—19.8642 
8—22.7019 
9-25.  5396 


a 

i"i 

a; 


1-0.  35239 
2— 0.7O4  7!» 
8—1.06718 
4— L  40967 
6-1.76196 
6_2.  114:5(5 
7-2.  46676 
N_2.  .SUM 4 
9-3. 17154 


Liquid  Measure. 


35 


0   <S 


1-  2.967 

2-  6914 

3-  8.872 
4-11.829 
5_14.  78(5 
6-17.744 

7-, 20.  701 
S  .J:t  ti.V.i 
9-26.616 


1-0.94030 
2—1.89272 
3—2.83908 
4-3.  786 1 1 
6-4.  7:5 180 
6—6.67816 
7—6.62462 
8-7. 57088 
9^8. 61724 


5     8 
3     3 


1-  3.78543 

2-  7.57087 
3-11.  35(530 
4-15. 14174 
5-18.92717 
6=22.  71261 
7=26.  49804 
8_30.  28348 
9-34,  06891 


Minimum    Weights  of  Produce. 


METRIC   SYSTEM— Continued. 
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Weight  (Avoirdupois) 

- 

1    «0         00 

•is     g 

ii-l 

OS         §3 

Metric 
Tons 

II 
Long 
Tons. 

2       •  a 

5s        |P 

»i  ^        2 

"a  •>      i  »o 

<*  •**  — ^    ~ 

S>2     c  ^ 

oa  | 

^8>     63 
1 

^5       £* 
1=  2.20462 

<s     °S> 

5>  ?      W  ~ 

*^w     gjfl 

1-0. 1543    1=  35. 274 

1=0. 9842 

1=  6.4799 

1=  28.3495    1=0.45359 

1=1. 0161 

2-0.3086  12-  70.548 

2=  4.40924 

2=1.9684 

2=12. 9598 

2=  56.6991    2=0.90719 

2=2. 0321 

3-0.  4630 

3=105. 822 

3=  6.61386 

3=2. 9526 

3=19. 4397 

3=  85.0486    3=1.36078 

3=3.  0482 

4-0.6173 

4=141. 096 

4_  8.81849 

4=3. 9368 

!    4=25.9196 

4=113.3981    4=1.81437 

4=4.0642 

5-0.  7716 

5=176.370 

5-11.02311 

5=4. 9210 

5=32.3995 

5=141.7476    5=2.26796 

5_5. 0803 

6-0. 9259 

6=211. 644 

6-13.  22773 

6_5.  9052 

;   6=38.8793 

6=170.0972    6-2.72156 

6=6. 0963 

7-1. 0803 

7=246. 918 

7-15.  43235 

7-6.8894 

7=45. 3592 

7=198.4467    7=3.17515 

7=7.1124 

8-1. 2346 

8=282. 192 

8=17. 63697 

8-7. 8736 

8=51. 8391 

8-226. 7962    8=3. 62874 

8=8. 1284 

9=1.3889 

9=317. 466 

9-19.84159 

9_8. 8578 

9=58.3190 

9=255.1457    9=4.08233    9=9.1445 

THE    METRIC    SYSTEM    SIMPLIFIED. 

The  following  tables  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  have  been  simplified  as  much 
as  possible  for  The  Worid  Almanac  by  omitting  such  denominations  as  are  not  in  practical, 
everyday  use  in  the  countries  where  *,he  system  is  used  exclusively. 

TABLES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Length.— The  denominations  in  practical  use  are  millimetres  (mm.),  centimetres  (cm.),  metres 
(m. ),  and  kilometres  (km. ). 

10  mm.  =  1  cm.  ;  100  cm.  =,  1  m.  ;  1,000  m.  =  1  km.     Note.  —A  decimetre  is  10  cm. 

Weil?  lit.— The  denominations  in  use  are  grams  (g. ),  kilos*  (kg. ),  and  tons  (metric  tons). 

l,000g.  =  lkg.  ;  1,000  kg.  =  1  metric  ton. 

Capacity.— The  denominations  in  use  are  cubic  centimetres  (c.  c. )  and  litres  (1.). 

1, 000  c.  c.  =  1 1.     Note  —A  hectolitre  is  100  1.  (seldom  used). 

Relation  of  capacity  and  weight  to  length:  A  cubic  decimetre  is  a  litre,  and  a  litre  of  water  weighs 
a  kilo. 

.  APPROXIMATE  EQUIVALENTS. 

A  metre  is  about  a  yard;  a  kilo  is  about  2  pounds;  a  litre  is  about  a  quart;  a  centimetre  is  about 
34 inch;  a  metric  ton  is  about  same  as  a  ton;  a  kilometre  is  about  %  mile ;  a  cubic  centimetre  is  about  a 
thimbleful ;  a  nickel  weighs  about  5  grams. 


PRECISE  EQUIVALENTS. 


lacre =■       .40 

1  bushel =  35 

1  centimetre =       .39 

1  cubic  centimetre  =       .061 

1  cubic  foot =       .028 

1  cubic  inch ■*»  16 

lcubic    metre =  35 

1  cubic  metre =     1.3 

lcubic  yard =       .76 

lfoot =  30 

1  gallon =    3.8 

1  grain =       .065 

lgram =  15 

lhectare =    2.5 

1  inch =  25 

lkilo =    2.2 

1  kilometre =       .62 

1  litre =       .9L 

llitre =     1.1 

1  metre =    3.3 


hectare 4  047 

litres 35.24 

inch 3937 

cubic  inch...     .0610 
cubic  metre.      .  0283 
cubic  cent.  1 16.39 
cubic  feet-. ..35. 31 
cubic  yards...  1.308 
cubic  metre...    .7645 
centimetres  30.48 

litres 3.785 

gram 0648 

grains 15. 43 

acres 2.471 

millimetres.  25. 40 

pounds 2.205 

mile.. 6214 

quart  (dry)...     .9081 
quarts  (liq'd)  1.057 
feet 3.281 


1  mile « 

1  millimetre- = 

1  ounce  (av'd)...  ' 
1  ounce  (Troy)...= 

lpeck = 

1  pint = 

1  pound = 

1  quart  (dry) = 

1  quart  (liquid)..  = 
lsq.  centimetre.  ■ 

lsq.    foot ■ 

lsq.  inch ■ 

lsq.  metre 

lsa.   metre 

lsq.  yard ■ 

1  ton  (2. 000  lbs.  )  = 
1  ton  (2. 240  lbs. ). 

1  ton  (metric) ■ 

ltou  (metric) ■ 

lyard = 


■  1.6  kilometres 1.609 

,039inch 0394 

28  grams 28.35 

31  grams 31.10 

8.8  litres 8.809 

.47  litre 4732 

.45  kilo .4536 

1.1  litres 1.101 

.95  litre > 9464 

.15  sq.   inch 1550 

.093  sq.  metre- 0929 

■  6.5  sq.   c'timetr's.   6.452 

-     1.2  sq.    yards 1.196 

.11  sq.  feet _ 10.76 

.84  sq.  metre 8361 

.91  metric    ton 9072 

.    1  metric  ton 1.017 

=     1.1  ton  (2, 000  lbs. )  1. 102 

.98  ton  (2, 240 lbs.)    .9842 

.91  metre 9144 


*  Contraction  for  kilogram,     t  Centimetres. 


MINIMUM    WEIGHTS    OF    PRODUCE. 

The  following  are  minimum  weights  of  certain  articles  of  produce  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  : 


Per  Bushel. 

Wheat 60  lbs. 

Corn,  in  the  ear 70    " 

Corn,  shelled 56    '« 

Rye 56    " 

Buckwheat 48    " 

Barley 48    ' ' 

Oats 32     ' ' 

Peas 60    ' ' 

White  Beans 60    " 

Castor   Beans 46    " 


Per  Bushel. 

White  Potatoes 60  lbs. 

Sweet  Potatoes 55    " 

Onions 57    " 

Turnips 55    " 

Dried  Peaches 33    " 

Dried  Apples 26    " 

Clover  Seed 60    4 ' 

Flax  Seed 56    " 

Millet  Seed 50    " 


Per  Bushel. 

Hungarian  Grass  Seed 50  lbs. 

Timothy  Seed 45    " 

Blue  Grass  Seed 44    " 

Hemp  Seed 44    " 

Salt  (see  note  below). 

Corn  Meal 48     " 

Ground  Peas 24    ** 

Malt 34    " 

Bran 20    " 


Salt  —Weight  per  bushel  as  adopted  by  different  States  ranges  from  50  to  80  pounds.  Coarse  salt 
in  Pennsylvania  is  reckoned  at  80  pounds,  and  in  Illinois  at  50  pounds  per  bushel.  Fine  salt  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  reckoned  at  62  pounds,  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois  at  55  pounds  per  bushel. 
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Domestic    Weights  and  Measures. 


MEASURES    AND    WEIGHTS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  measures  of  length  and  the  weights  are  nearly,  practically,  the  same  as  those  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  The  English  ton  is  2,240  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long  ton,  or  shipping  ton 
of  the  United  States.  The  English  hundredweight  is  112  lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  same  as  the  long 
hundredweight  of  the  United  States.  The  English  stone  is  usually  equal  to  one-eighth  hundred- 
weight of  112  lbs. ,  or  14  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  metre  has  been  legalized  at  39. 37079  inches,  but  the 
length  of  39. 370432  inches,  as  adopted  by  France.  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Russia,  is  frequently  used. 

The  Imperial  gallon,  the  basis  of  the  system  oi  capacity,  involves  an  error  of  about  1  part  in  1.836: 
10  lbs.  of  water  —  277. 123  cubic  inches.  (A  late  authority  gives  the  weight  of  the  Imperial  gallon  as 
10.017  pounds  and  of  the  United  States  gallon  as  8.345  pounds. ) 

The  English  statute  mile  is  1,760  yards  or  5,280  feet.     The  following  are  measures  of  capacity  : 


Names. 

Pounds  of 
Water. 

Cubic  Inches. 

Litres. 

United  States 
Equivalents. 

1.25 

2.5 

5 
10 
20    i     2 

80   lbs 

320     la? 

640     J       2 

34.66 

69.32 

138.64 

277.  27 

554. 55 

221&  19 

a872. 77 

17745.54 

0. 56793 

1. 13586 

2.27173 

4.54346 

9. 08692 

36. 34766 

145.39062 

290. 7813 

1.  20032  liquid  pints. 
1.20032      *■       quarts. 
2. 40064      " 

2  quarts    —  1  pottle 

1.20032      "      gallons. 

1.03152  dry  pecks. 
1. 03152    ' '    bushels. 

4. 12606    " 

8.  2521       l ' 

A  cubic  foot  of  pure  gold  weighs  1,210  pounds;  pure  silver,  655  pounds  ;  cast  iron,  450  pounds;   copper,  550  pounds  ;    lead, 
710  pounds  ;  pure  platinum,  1,2'JO  pounds  ;  tin,  456  pounds  ;    aluminum,  163  pounds. 


DOMESTIC    WEICHTS    AND    MEASURES. 
Apothecaries'  Weight:  20  grains  — 1  scruple;    3  scruples=l  dram;   8  drams  — 1  ounce;  12 

ounces  —  1  pound. 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (short  ton):  27  11-32  grains  =  1  dram;  16  drams  — 1  ounce;  16ounces—  1 
pound;  25  pounds—  1  quarter;  4  quarters  —  1  cwt.  ;  20  cwt.  —  1  ton. 

Avoirdupois  Weight  (long  ton):  2711-32  grains  =  1  dram ;  16  drams— 1  ounce;  16ounces  — 1 
pound;  112  pounds—  1  cwt.  ;  20  cwt.  —  1  ton. 

Troy  Weight:  24  grains  =1  pennyweight;  20  pennyweights  —  1  ounce;  12  ounces  — 1  pound 

Circular  .Measure:  60 seconds  —  1  minute; 60  minutes—  1  degree;  30  degrees—  lsign;  12  signs 
■■  1  circle  or  circumference. 

Cubic  .Measure:  1,728  cubic  inches  — 1  cubic  foot;  27  cubic  feet  — 1  cubic  yard. 

Dry  .Measure:  2  pints— 1  quart;  8  quarts  =  1  peck ;  4  pecks— 1  bushel. 

Liquid  .Measure:  4  gills—  1  pint;  2  pints  — 1  quart;  4  quarts  —  1  gallon ;  31>$  gallons  —  1  barrel ; 
2  barrels  =  1  hogshead. 

Long  Measure:  12  inches  — 1  foot;  3  feet  =  1  yard;  5*4  yards  — 1  rod  or  pole;  40  rods  — 1  fur- 
long ;  8  furlongs  —  1  statute  mile  (1, 760  yards  or  5, 280  feet) ;  3  miles  —  1  league. 

iMariners'  Measure:  6  feet=l  fathom;  120  fathoms  — 1  cable  length;  7V6  cable  lengths  —  1 
mile;  5,280  feet—  1  statute  mile;  6.085  feet—  1  nautical  mile. 

Paper  Measure  :  24  sheets  —  1  quire  j  20  quires  —  1  ream  (480  sheets) ;  2  reams  —  1  bundle ;  5 
bundles  —  1  bale. 

Square  Measure:  144  square  inches  —  1  square  foot;  9  square  feet— 1  square  yard;  30h  square 
yards—  1  square  rod  or  perch;  40  square  rods  —  1  rood;  4  roods—  1  acre;  640  acres—  1  square  mile; 
36  square  miles  (6  miles  square)  =  1  township. 

Time  .Measure:  60  seconds— 1  minute;  60  minutes  — 1  hour;  24  hours  — 1  day;  7  days  — 1 
week ;  365  days—  1  year;  366  days  —  1  leap  year. 

MEDICAL  SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS. 
3  (Lat.Becipe),  take;  aa,  of  each;  lb.  pound;  f,  ounce;  3,  drachm;  3,  scruple;  m,,  minim,  or 
drop;  O  or  o,  pint;  f  5  ,  fluid  ounce:  f  3  ,  fluid  drachm;  as,  5  ss,  half  an  ounre;  5  i,  one  ounce;  5  iss, 
one  ounce  and  ahalf;  I  ij,  twoounces;  gr.,  grain;  Q.  S. ,  as  much  assullicient;  Ft.  Mist.,  let  a  mix- 
ture be  made;  Ft.  Haust. ,  let  a  draught  be  made;  Ad. ,  add  to;  Ad  lib.  ,  at  pleasure;  .Aq. ,  water; 
M  ,  mix;  Mac.  macerate;  Pulv. ,  powder;  Pil. ,  pill;  Solv.,  dissolve;  St,  tout  stand;  Sum.,  to  be 
taken;  P.,  dose;  Dil.,  dilute;  Filt. ,  filter;  Lot.,  a  wash;  Garg.,  a  gargle;  Hor.  Decub. ,  at  bed  time ; 
Inject. ,  injection;  Gtt.,  drops;  ss,  one-half;   Ess.,  esseuce. 

TEXAS  LAND  MEASURE. 
(Also  used  in  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  ) 
square  varas  (square  of  5,099  varas)  —  1  league  and  1  labor—  4,605.5      acres. 

square  varas  (square  of  1.000  varus)  —  1  labor  —       177. 136 acres. 


26,000,000 

1,000,000 

25,000,000 

12,500,000 

8,33:5,333 

6, 250, 0O0 

7,225,000 

3,61J.MH) 

1,806.400 

9O3.200 

451.600 

225.800 


square  varas  (square  of  5,000 
square  varas  (square  of  3,535.5 
square  varas  (square  of  2,886.7 
square  varas  (square  of  2,500 
square  varas  (square  of  2,688 
square  varas  (square  of  1.9O0.8 
square  varas  (square  of  1,344 
square  varas  (square  of     950.44 
square  varas  (square  of      672 
square  varas  (square  of     475 


varas)  —  1  league 
varas) =  ^  league 
varas) —  ^  league 
varas )  —  J4  league 
varas) 

varas)  —  1  section 
varas)  —  W  section 
varas)  —  H  section 
varas)  —  yi  section 
varas)—  1-16  section 


=» 

4.428. 

4 

acres. 

r^. 

2,214. 

•  > 

acres. 

■■ 

1.476.13 

acres. 

r^ 

1.107. 

1 

acres. 

u. 

1 .  280 

acres. 

=1 

640 

acres 

— 

320 

acres. 

— 

160 

acres. 

•— 

80 

acres 

^M 

40 

acres 

— 

1 

acre. 

5,645.376  square  varas  (square  of       75. 137  varas)  —  4.840  square  yards     — 
To  find  the  number  of  acres  in  any  number  of  square  varas,  multiply  the  latter  by  177  (or  to  be 
more  exact,  by  1775^),  and  cut  oil  six  decimals. 

1  vara—  33^  inches.  1,900.8  varas  —  1  mile. 

WEIGHTS    AND  MEASURES  OF  THE   PHILIPPINES. 


1  pulgada  (12  Unea)  — 

1  pie  -• 

1  vara  — 

1  gantah  — 

1  caban  — 


.927     inch. 
11.125     inches. 
33.375     inches. 

.8796  gallon. 
21.991     gallons. 


1  libra  (16  ouzo) 
1  arroba 
1  catty  (16  tael) 
1  pecul  (1O0  catty) 


1.0144  lb. 

av. 

25.360    lb. 

av. 

1  ...94     lb. 

av. 

139.482     lb. 

av. 

Foreign  Moneys. 
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KNOTS    AND    MILES. 

The  Statute  Mile  is 5,280 feet.       '  '■•* 

The  HritiMh  Admiralty  Knot  or  Nautical  Mile  is  6.080  feet. 

The  Statute  Knot  is  6.082. 66  feet,  and  is  generally  considered  the  standard.     The  number  of 
feet  in  a  statute  knot  is  arrived  at  thus:   The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  360  degrees, 
each  degree  containing  60  knots  or  (360x60),  21,600  knots  to  the  circumference.     21.600  divided 
into  131,385,456— the  number  of  feet  in  the  earth's  circumference— gives  6,082.66  feet— the  length  of 
a  standard  mile. 


1  knot       _  1.151  miles 

2  knots     a,  2. 303  miles 

3  knots     =  3. 454  miles 


4  knots  =    4.606  miles 

5  knots  —    5.757  miles 
10  knots  =  11. 515  miles 


20  knots 

25  knots  * 

6  feet 


23. 030  miles 

28.787  miles 

=  1  fathom 


600  feet 
10  cables 


=  1  cable 

—  1  knot. 


ANCIENT    CREEK    AND    ROMAN    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

WITH  AMERICAN   EQUIVALENTS. 
WEIGHTS. 

The  Roman  libra  or  pound  —  10  oz.  18  pwt.  13  5-7  gr. ,  Troy. 
The  Atticamiua  or  pound  —  11  oz.  7  pwt.  16  2-7  gr.,  Troy. 
The  Attica  talent  (60  minse)  =>  56  lbs.  11  oz.  0  pwt  17 1-7  gr. ,  Troy. 


DRY   MEASURE. 

The  Roman  modus  =  1  pk.  2-9  pint. 
The  Attic  choanix  =  nearly  \\i  pints. 
The  Attic  medimnus  =  4  pk.  6  1-10  pints. 

LIQUID   MKARUKK. 

Thecotyle  —  a  little  over  y%  pint. 
The  cvathus  =  a  little  over  114  pints. 
The  ckus  —  a  little  over  6%  pints. 

LONG    MEASURE. 

The  Roman  foot  —  11  3-5  inches. 
The  Roman  cubit  =  1  ft.  5^  inches. 
The  Roman  pace  —  4  ft.  10  inches. 
The  Roman  furlong  =  604  ft.  10  inches. 


The  Roman  mile  =  4,835  feet. 

The  Grecian  cubit  —  1  ft.  6*6  inches. 

•The  modern  drachma  equals  19.3  cents, 
is  the  value  indicated  by  Tacitus. 

BIBLICAL  WEIGHTS  REDUCED  TO  TROY  WEIGHT. 

■ 


The  Grecian  furlong  —  504  ft.  4  1-5  inches. 
The  Grecian  mile  =  4,030  ft. 

MONEY. 

The  quadrans  =  1 1-10  mills. 

The  as  =  13-10  mills. 

The  sestertius  =  3.58  +  cents. 

Thesestertium  (l.OuO sestertii) —  $35. 804-. 

The  denarius  =  14.35  +  cents. 

The  Attic  onolns  =  2.39  +  cents. 

The  drachma  =  14. 35  +  cents.  * 

The  mina  (UX)  drachma?)  =  $14.35+. 

The  talent  (60  mime)  =  .-861. 00+. 

The  Greek  stater  =  aureus  (same  as  the  Roman  t> 

=  .$3. 58,79. 
The  stater  =  daricus —  $7.16,66. 

t  Did  not  remain,  at  all  periods,  at  this  value,  but  this 


TheGerah,  one- twentieth  oi  a  Shekel 

The  Bekah,  half  a  Shek  1 

The  Shekel 

1  1)6  JH.&R6Q*    v)U  oIlCKclS.  ••••.••■•••>••*••••*••«•••*•••■••  •  ••••*■••■•  •    ...... 

The  Talent,  50  manehs,  er  3.000Shekels 


T.bs. 

Oz. 

IV  t. 

Gr. 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

0 

ELECTRICAL    UNITS. 


Name. 

Symbol . 

Unit  of 

How  Obtained. 

CGS* 

Equivalent. 

Ohm 

R 

Resistance 

The  electrical  resistance  of  a  col- 

109 

1  true  ohm  —  1.  0112  Brits 

■ 

umn  of  mercury  106  centimetres 
long  and  of  1   square  millimetre 
section. 

ish  Association  ohms. 

Ampere 

C 

Current 

Is  that  current  of  electricity  that 
decomposes  .0  0093:44  gramme  of 
water  per  second. 

101 

Deposits  1. 118  milligrams 
of  silver  per  second. 

Volt 

E 

Electromo- 

One ampere  of   current  passing 

108 

.926  of  a  standard  Daniel 

tive  force 

through  a  substance  having  1  ohm 
of  resistance  =  1  volt. 

cell. 

Coulomb 

Q 

Quantity 

A  current  of  1  ampere  during  1 
second  o:   time. 

101 

Deposits  1.118  milligrams- 
of  silver. 

Farad 

K 

Capacity 

The  capacity  that  a  current  of  1 
amp6re  for  1  second  (=1  coulomb) 

109 

2. 5  knots  of  D.  U.  S.  cable.. 

charges  it  to  potential  of  1  volt. 

Microfarad 

I  i 

1-millionth  of  farad. 

1015 

.0013405  (or   ~^\  of  a. 

horse  power. 

Watt 

Pw. 

Power 

Power  of  1  ampere  current  pass- 

10? 

ing  through  resistance  of  1  ohm. 

Jou 

W.j. 

Work 

Is  the  work  done  by    1  watt  ol 
electrical  power  in  1  second. 

10? 

.238  unit  of  heat  (Therm).. 

*C.  G.  S.  —  Electro-magnetic  units.     Consult  technical  works  in  electricity. 


FOREIGN    MONEYS. 

English  Money:  4  farthings  —  1  penny  (d);  12  pence  =.1  shilling  (s) ;  20  shillings  — 1  pound  (£)* 

21  shillings  =  one  guinea;  5  shillings  «=  one  crown. 
French  Money  :  100  centimes  — 1  franc. 
German  Money:  100  pfennig  — 1  mark. 
Russian  .Money:  100  copecks  =  1  ruble. 
Aiistro-Hiiiiurnrian  Money  :  100  heller  — 1  krone. 
For  United  States  equivalents,  Bee  table  of  ' '  Value  of  Foreign  Coins  in  U.  S.  Money. 
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Simple  Interest  Table. 


TABLE    OF    GEOMETRICAL    PROGRESSION. 

(Whereby  any  questions  of  Geometrical  Progression  and  of  Double  Ratio  may  be  solved  by  Inspec- 
tion, the  Number  of  Terms  not  exceeding  56. ) 


1 

1 

15 

16384 

29 

268435456 

43 

4398046511104 

2 

2 

16 

32768 

30 

536870912 

44 

879609o0222u8 

3 

4 

17 

65536 

31 

1073741824 

45 

17592186044416 

4 

8 

18 

131072 

32 

2147483648 

46 

35184372088832 

5 

16 

19 

26*144 

33 

429-1967296 

47 

70368744177664 

6 

32 

20 

524288 

34 

9889034692 

48 

140787488861826 

•         7 

64 

21 

1048576 

35 

17179869184 

49 

281474976710656 

8 

128 

22 

2097152 

36 

34359738368 

50 

662949953421312 

9 

256 

23                      4194304 

37 

W A Mt  68719476736 

51 

1125899906842624 

10 

512 

24 

8388608 

38 

137438953472 

52 

2251 79981 3685248 

11 

1024 

25 

16777216 

39 

274877906944 

53 

4503599627370496 

12 

2048 

26 

33554432 

40 

549755813888 

54 

90U71992547409H2 

13 

4096 

27 

671»8864 

41 

1099511627776 

55 

18014398509481984 

14 

8192 

28 

134217728    1 

42 

219902:5265552 

56 

36028797018963968 

Illustrations—  The  13th  power  of  2=8192,  and  the  8th  root  of  256—2. 


THE    ENGLISH    MILE. 

COMPARED   WITH  OTHER  EUROPEAN   MEASURES. 


English  Statute  Mile 
English  Qeog.  Mile. 
French  Kilometre . . . 
German  Oeog.  Mile.. 

Russian  Verst 

Austrian  Mile 

Dutch  Ure 

Norwegian  Mile 

Swedish   Mile 

Danish  Mile 

Swiss  Stunde 


■J 

0.867 

French 

Kilom. 

0.217 

■  a 

a 

09     . 

ii 

•< 

0.212 

J3     . 
o    . 

%    u 

0.289 

m 
v  - 

OD 

0. 151 

3  j 

1.000 

1.609 

1.508 

0.142 

0.213 

1.150 

1.000 

1.855 

0.250 

1.738 

0.245 

0.333 

0.164 

0.169 

0.246 

0.621 

0.540 

1.000 

0.135 

0.937 

0.132 

0.180 

0.088 

0.094 

0.133 

4.610 

4.000 

7.420 

1.000 

6.953 

0.978 

1.333 

0.657 

0.694 

0.985 

0.663 

0.575 

1.067 

0.144 

1.000 

0.141 

0.192 

0.094 

0.100 

0.142 

4.714 

4.089 

7.586 

1.  022 

7.112 

1.000 

1.363 

0.672 

0.710 

1.006 

3.458 

8.000 

6.565 

0.750 

6.215 

0.734 

1.000 

0.493 

0.520 

0.738 

7  021 

6.091 

11.299 

1.523 

10.589 

1.489 

2.035 

1.000 

1.057 

1.499 

6.644 

6.764 

10.692 

1.441 

10.019 

1.409 

1.921 

0.948 

1.000 

1.419 

4.682 

4.062 

7.536 

1  016 

7.078 

0.994 

1.354 

0.667 

0.705 

1.900 

2.987 

2.592 

4.808 

0.648 

4.505 

0.634  ] 

0.864 

0.425 

0.449 

0.638 

f    3 

3Q 


0.335 
0.386 
0.2i>8 
1.543 
0.222 
1.578 
1.157 
2.350 
9  °24 
1.567 
1.000 


STANDARD    NEWSPAPER    MEASURES. 

The  Standard  Newspaper  Measure,  as  recognized  aud  now  in  general  use  is  13  ems  pica.  The 
standard  of  measurement  of  all  sizes  of  type  is  the  l '  em  quad,  f '  not  the  letter  "  m.  " 

Thebasi8of  measurements  adopted  by  the  International  Typographical  Union  is  the  lower-case 
alphabet,  from  "a"  to  "z"  inclusive,  and  the  ems  used  are  the  same  body  as  the  type  measured. 


10  Point 

11  Point 

13  ems 

fy£  Point 

16  ems 

SIMPLE    INTERE8T    TABLE. 

(Showing  at  Different  Rates  the  I  nterest  on  $1  from  1  Month  to  1  Year,  and  on  $100  from  1  Day  to  1  Year) 


Tim. 


One  Dollar  1  month 

••  2         " 

3         "    ...'...'.. 
*»  5        »■ 

it  -i  n         ii 

i  —  ■  •  • 

One  Hundred  Dollars  1  day. 
it  ii       2 


1 1 
ii 


3 
4 
5 
6 

1  month 

a 

8 

6 

12 


•  i 
1 1 


4  P 

KB   C«NT. 

5  P 

in  Ck.nt. 

6  Pi 

4 

J& 

e 

3 

j5 

ii 

a 

u 

9 

o 
C 

« 

a 

js 

•• 

•• 

i 

•• 

•• 

4 
8 

•• 

1 

i 

i 

3 

2 

,  | 

, 

2 

6 

4 

6 

1 

i1 

1 

3 

2 

a 

2 

7 

3 

4 

4 

1 

4 

5 

5 

I 

5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

:< 

33 

4 

41 

6 

66 

7 

83 

2 

1 

i 

1 

25 

1 

2 

. 

a 

50 

3 

4 

.. 

5 

.. 

. . 

6 

P»«    C«HT. 


i 

i 

© 


1 
1 
3 
6 
1 
3 
5 

? 

10 
50 

50 


4 

1 


5 
5 


7  P«u  Cknt. 


a 
■ 


1 
1 
3 


1 

1 
3 
7 
1 
3 
5 
7 

9i 
11 

58 
16 
75 
50 


5 

1 

a 

9 

8 

8 
7 

3 

3 


.. 


8    PtR    C«!«T. 


i 

• 

i 

s 

a 

• 

6 

* 

1 

, 

2 

4 

8 

2 

4 

6 

8 

11 

13 

66 

i 

33 

.. 


7. 
-6 
3 


2 

4 
7 
9 
1 
3 
7 
3 


Roman  and  Arabic  Numerals. 
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COMPOUND    INTEREST    TABLE. 

COMPOUND  INTEREST  ON  ONE  DOLLAR  FOR  100  YEARS. 


Amount 

Years. 

Per 

cent. 

$1 

100 

1 

1 

100 

2 

1 

100 

2^ 

1 

100 

3 

1 

100 

3^ 

1 

100 

4 

Accumula- 
tion. 

$2.  70, 5 
7.24,5 
11.81,4 
19.21.8 
31.19,1 
50.50,4 


Per 

Amount 

Years. 

cent. 

$1 

100 

m 

1 

100 

5 

1 

100 

6 

1 

100 

7 

1 

100 

8 

1 

1 

100 

9 

£ 

Accumula- 
tion. 

$81.58,9 
131.50,1 
339.  3<>.  5 
807.72,1 
2,199.78,4 
5,529.04,4 


Amount 

Years. 

Per 
cent. 

$1 

100 

10 

1 

loo 

11 

1 

100 

12 

1 

100 

15 

1 

100 

18 

1 

100 

24 

Accumulation. 


$13,780.66 
34,064.34,6 
83,521.82,7 
1,174,302.40 
15,424,106.40 
2,198,720,200 


YEARS  IN  WHICH  A  GIVEN  AMOUNT  WILL  DOUBLE  AT  SEVERAL  RATES  OF  INTEREST. 


At  Simple 
Interest. 

At  Compound   Interest. 

Rate. 

At  Simple 
Interest. 

At  Compound    Interest. 

Rate. 

Compounded 

Compounded 

Compounded 

Compounded 

Compounded 

Compounded 

\  early. 

ally. 

Quarterly. 

6 

"i  early. 

ally. 

Quarterly. 

1 

100  vears. 

69.  660 

69.  487 

69. 237 

16.67 

11.  896 

11.725 

11. 639 

1^ 

66.66 

46.  556 

46.  382 

46. 297 

6^ 

15.38 

11.007 

10. 836 

10.  750 

2 

50.00 

35.  003 

34.  830 

34.  743 

7 

14.  29 

10.  245 

10.  074 

9.966 

%H 

40.00 

28.  071 

27.  899 

27.  748 

"'M 

13.33 

9.584 

9.414 

9.328 

3 

33.33 

23.  450 

23.  27* 

23. 191 

8 

12.50 

9.006 

8.837 

8.  751 

3J^ 

28.57 

20. 149 

19.  977 

19.  890 

8^ 

11.76 

8.  497 

8.327 

8.241 

4 

25.00 

17. 673 

17.  501 

17.  415 

9 

11.11 

8.043 

7.874 

7.788 

4^ 

22.22 

15.  747 

15.  576 

15.  490 

9H 

10.52 

7.638 

7.468 

7.383 

5 

20.00 

14.  207 

14.  035 

13.  949 

10 

10.00 

7. 273 

7.103 

7.018 

®4 

18.18 

12. 942 

12.  775 

12.  689 

12 

8.34 

6.116 

5.948 

5. 862 

MON 

THLY    W 

ACE 

TABLE.* 

Days. 

$10 

$11 

$12 

$13 

$14 

$15 

$16 

$17 

$18 

$19 

$20 

1 

.38 

.77 

1.15 

1.54 

1.92 

2.31 

2.69 

3.08 

3.46 

3.85 

4.23 

4.62 

5.00 

5.38 

5.77 

7.69 

10.00 

20.00 

30.00 

40  00 

50.00 

60.00 

70.00 

80.00 

90.00 

100.00 

1.0.00 

120. 00 

.42 

.85 

1.27 

1.69 

2.12 

2.54 

2  96 

3.38 

3.81 

4.23 

4.65 

5.08 

5.50 

5.92 

6. 35 

8.46 

11.00 

22. 00 

33. 00 

44.00 

55.00 

66.  00 

77.00 

88.00 

99. 00 

110.00 

1-1.  00 

132.  00 

.46 

.92 

1.38 

1.85 

2.31 

2.77 

3.23 

3.69 

4.15 

4.62 

5.08 

5.44 

6.00 

6.46 

6.92 

9.23 

12.00 

24.00 

36.00 

48.00 

60.00 

72.00 

84.  OO 

96.00 

108. 00 

120. 00 

132.00 

144.00 

.50 

1.00 

1.60 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

6.50 

7.G0 

7.50 

10.00 

13.00 

26.00 

39.00 

52.00 

65.00 

78.00 

91.00 

104.00 

117.  00 

130. 00 

143.00 

156.00 

.54 

1.08 

1.62 

2.15 

2.69 

3.23 

3.77 

4.31 

4.85 

5.38 

5.92 

6.46 

7.00 

7.54 

8.08 

10.77 

14.00 

28.00 

42.00 

56.00 

70.00 

84.00 

98.00 

112.00 

126. 00 

140. 00 

154. 00 

168.00 

.58 

1.15 

1.73 

2.31 

2.88 

3.46 

4.04 

4.62 

5.19 

5.77 

6.35 

6.92 

7.50 

8.08 

8.65 

11.54 

15. 00 

30. 00 

45.00 

60.00 

75. 00 

90.00 

105.00 

120.00 

135. 00 

150.  OO 

165.00 

ISO.  00 

.62 

1.23 

1.85 

2.46 

3.08 

3.69 

4.31 

4.92 

5.54 

6.15 

6.77 

7-38 

8.00 

8.62 

9.23 

12.31 

16.00 

32.  00 

48. 00 

64.00 

80.00 

96  (10 

112.00 

128.  00 

144.00 

160.  00 

176.00 

192.00 

.65 

1.31 

1.96 

2.62 

3.27 

3.92 

4.58 

5.23 

5.88 

6.54 

7.19 

7.85 

8.50 

9.15 

9.81 

13.03 

17.00 

34.00 

51.00 

68. 00 

85.00 

102.00 

119.  00 

136.  00 

153.00 

170.  00 

1S7.  00 

204.  00 

.69 

1.38 

2.08 

2.77 

3.46 

4.15 

4  85 

5.54 

6.23 

6.92 

7.62 

8.31 

9.00 

9.69 

10.38 

13.85 

18.00 

36.00 

54.00 

72.00 

90.00 

108. 00 

126.00 

144. 00 

162.  00 

180.  OO 

198.  00 

216  00 

.73 
1.46 
2.19 
2.92 

3  65 

4  38 
5.12 
5.  85 
6.58 
7.31 
8.04 
8.77 
9.50 

10.23 

10.96 

14. 62 

19.00 

38.00 

57.00 

76.00 

95.00 

114.00 

133.00 

152.  00 

171  00 

190.00 

209.00 

_28. 00 

.77 

2 

1.54 

3 

2.31 

4 

3.08 

5 

6 

3. 85 
4.62 

7 

5.38 

8 

6.15 

9 

6.92 

10 

7.69 

11 

12 

13 

8.46 

9.23 

10.00 

14 

10.  77 

15..     , 

11.54 

20 

2 

15.38 
20.00 
40.00 

3 

4 

5 

6 

60.00 

80.00 

100.00 

120. 00 

7 

8 

140. 00 
160. 00 

9 

10 

180.00 
200.00 

11 

1  year 

220.00 
240. 00 

*Six  working  days  iu  the  week. 


ROMAN    AND    ARABIC    NUMERALS. 


I 

1 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

11 

13 

XL 

li 

r<  x  x" ' 

LXXX  or'xXC." 

XC 

C 

CC 

CCC 

..   30 

,    40 

50 

..    60 

.    70 

..   80 

90 

100 

..200 

CCCC 

I> 

..    400 

II 

2 

..    500 

Ill 

3 

, 4 

5 

DC 

..    600 

IV 

XIV           

14 

..    700 

v 

XV       

15 

DCCC 

..    800 

VI 

6 

8 

10 

XVI        

16 

CM 

HI 

lucjnxv 

W.H 

..    900 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

17 

19 

1000 

1915 

..2000 

X 

.300] 
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Height  and    Weight  of  Men. 


SPECIFIC    CRAVITY.# 


Liquids. 


Timber. 


Sundries. 


Water 100  Cork 24 

Sea-water 103  Poplar 38 

Dead  Sea 124  Fir 55 

Alcohol 84  Cedar 61 

Turpentine fW  Pear 66 

Wine 100  Walnut 67 

Urine 101  Cherry 72 

Cider 102  Maple 75 

Beer 102  Asli 84 

Woman's  milk... 102  Beech 85 

Cow's  "    103; Mahogany 106 

Goat's  ••    104  Oak 117 

Porter 104  Kbonv 133 


Metals  and  Stones. 


Indigo 77  Granite 278 

Ice 92  Diamond 353 

Gunpowder 93  Cast  iron 721 

Butter 94  Tin 729 

Clay 120  Bar  iron 779 

Coal 130|Steel 783 

Opium 134  Brass 840 

Honey 145. <  'opper 895 

Ivory.  183  .Silver 1.047 

sulphur 208  Lead 1.135 

Marble 270  Mercury 1.357 

Chalk 279  (iold  ....*. 1.926 

Glass 289'Platina 2,150 


The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  is  1,000  ounces  Avoir- 
dupois, very  neavl y,  therefore  the  weisrht  (in  ounces,  Avoirdupois)  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  of  the  sub- 
stances in  the  above  table  is  found  by  multiplying  the  specific  gravities  by  10,  thus:— one  cubic  foot 
of  oak  weighs  1,170  ounces;  one  cubic  foot  of  marble  2.700  ounces, and  so  on. 

•Compared  with  water. 


FREEZING,    FUSINC,    AND    BOILING    POINTS. 


Substances. 


Bromine  freezes  at. 

Olive  oil  freezes  at 

Quicksilver  freezes  at.... 

Water  freezes  at 

Bismuth  metal  fuses  at. 

Copper  fuses  at 

Gold  fuses  at 

Iron  fuses  at 

Lead  fuses  at 

Potassium  fuses  at 


Keau- 

Centi- 

Fahren- 

mur. 

grade. 
-  220 

heit. 

—  17.6° 

—     7.60 

8 

10 

50 

-  31.5 

-  39.4 

—  39 

0 

0 

32 

211 

264 

507 

963 

1,204 

2,200 

1,105 

1.380 

2,518 

1.230 

1,538 

2,800 

260 

325 

617 

1       50 

62.5 

144.5  j 

SuBSTANCBS. 


Silver  fuses  at 

Sodium  fuses  at... 
Sulphur  fuses  at . 

Tiu  fuses  at 

Zinc  fuses  at 

I  Alcohol  boils  at... 
Bromine  boils  at. 

Kther  boils  at„ 

Todine  boils  at 

Water  boils  at 


Reau- 

Centi- 

mur. 

grade. 
1,000° 

800° 

76.5 

96.6 

92 

115 

182 

228 

329.6 

412 

63 

74.4 

50 

63 

28.4 

35.5 

140 

175 

80 

100 

Fahren- 
helt. 

1,832° 
204 
239 
442 
773 
167 
145 
96 
347 
212 


Authorities  vary  on  some  of  these  points.    The  best  are  given. 


HEIGHT    AND    WEIGHT    OF    MEN. 


Tableof  Average  Height  and  Weioht  of  Mae.es;  Baaed  ok  Analysis  of  74,162  Acckptkd 

Applicants  roit  Life  Inspranoe  as  Reported  to  the  Association' 

of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors. 


HhlGHT. 

A-e. 

15-24 

Pounds. 
120 
122 
124 
127 
131 
134 
138 
142 
146 
150 
154 
159 
165 
170 
170 
181 

A.re. 
25-29 

Founds. 

125 
126 
128 
131 
135 
138 
142 
147 
151 
1 56 
159 
1(14 
170 
177 
1S4 
190 

A  ae . 
30-34 

Age. 
:«-39 

Age. 
4l»-44 

Ag-. 
4.=. -49 

Fun. is. 

134 
136 
138 
141 
144 
147 
151 
156 
161 
166 
171 
177 
183 
1-9 
1<I0 
2< » * 

Age. 
50-54 

Age. 
55-59 

A^f. 
60-64 

65-69 

5  feet 

Founds. 
128 
129 
131 
134 
138 
141 
145 
150 
154 
159 
104 
169 
175 
181 
188 

Founds. 

131 

131 
133 
136 
140 
143 
147 
1 52 
157 
102 
107 
173 
179 
L86 
192 
200 

Founds. 
133 
134 
136 
139 
143 
146 
150 
1 58 
100 
166 
170 
175 
180 

ISO 

1!»4 

•J<>:{ 

Pounds. 
134 
136 
138 
141 
145 
119 
153 
158 
168 
107 
172 
177 
182 
188 
194 
201 

Founds. 
134 
136 
138 
141 
145 
149 
153 
158 
1(53 
Ki8 
173 
178 
183 
189 
194 
198 

PoBtida. 
131 
134 
137 
140 
144 
148 
153 
L68 
103 
168 
174 
180 
186 
189 
193 

Pull. ids. 

6  feet  2  inches 

6  feet  3  i  nches 

140 

5  feet  4 inches 

143 

147 

151 

5  feet   7  i  nches 

1 56 

162 

108 

5  leet  10  inches 

174 

6  feet  11   inches 

180 

6  feet  

1<"> 

6  feet  1  Inch  

189 

O  feet  2  inches. . 

192 

A  Height  and  Weight  Tahlo  compiled  by  a  Committee  of  the  Medical  section  of  the  National 
Fraternal  Congress,  I960,  which  is  &ne  analysis  of  133,940  applications  of  selected  risks,  in  a  few 
Instances  differed  very  slightly  from  the  above. 


BBIOKT  AX1»   WKliniT  OF  WOMKN. 

The  following  table  gives  the   relative  height  and  weight  of  women,  all  ages, 
ordinary  clothing,  however,  is  Included: 


The  weight  of 


Haraar. 


Avit 


5  feet 115 

5  feet   1  inch 120 

5  feet  2  Inches 125 

5  feet  3  inches    l.dl 

6  feet  4  Inches 135 

5  feet  6  Inches 140 

6  feet  6  inches 1  13 


Mini- 
mum. 

98 
102 

108 

111 
i  LC 
119 
121 


Maxi- 
mum. 

L82 

188 

14  1 
150 

15  . 
101 
165 


IImgiit.  Ayerage. 

5  feet  7  inches 145 

5  feet   8  inches 1  18 

5  feel  9  inches 155 

5  leet  10  inches 160 

5  reel  11  inches 105 

6  leet 170 


Mini- 

Mnrl- 

mum. 

iiium. 

123 

167 

120 

170 

131 

179 

136 

184 

l::s 

1«>0 

141 

196 

Tensile  Strength   of  Materials. 
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WATER    MEASURES. 

WEIGHT  OF  WATER 


1  cylindrical  foot 6.0  U.8.  gals. 

2.  282  cylindrical  feet....   112.0  pounds. 

45.64    cylindrical  feet 2240.0  pounds. 

1  imperial  gallon....      10.0  pounds. 

11.2     imperial  gallons...   112.0  pounds. 

224         imperial  gallons... 2240. 0  pounds. 

1  U.  S.  gallon  8.355  pounds. 

13..44    U.  8.  gallons 112.0  pounds. 

268.8      U.  S.  arallons 2240.0  pounds. 


1 
12 

1 

1 

1.8 
35.84 

1 
12 

1 


cubiciucli 03617  pound. 

cubic  inches 434       pound. 

cubic  foot 62.5  pounds. 

cubic  foot 7.  48052  U.  8.  gals. 

cubic  feet 112.0  pounds. 

cubic  feet 2240.0  pounds. 

cyliudrical  inch...  .02842  pound, 
cylindrical  inches  .341  pound, 
cylindrical  foot 49.10        pounds. 


Note— The  centre  of  pressure  of  water  agains 
two- thirds  the  depth  from  the  surface.    One  cubic 


t  ttie  side  of  the  containing  vessel  or  reservoir  is  at 
foot  salt  water  weighs  64. 3  pounds. 


THEORETICAL  VELOCITY  OF.  WATER  IN  FEET  PER  SECOND. 


Head, Feet. 


10 
12 
15 
18 
20 
22 


Velocity,  Feet 
per  Second. 


25.  4 
27.8 
31.1 
34.0 
35.9 
37.6 


Head,  Feet. 


25 
30 
35 

40 
45 
50 


Velocity,  Feet 
per  Second. 


40.1 
43.9 
47.4 
50.7 
53.8 
56.7 


Head,  Feet. 


55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 


Velocity,  Feet 
per  Second. 


59.5 
62.1 
64.7 
67.1 
69.5 
71.8 


Head,  Feet. 


85 

90 

95 

100 

125 

150 


Velocity,  Feet 
per  Second. 


74.0 
76.1 

78.2 
80.3 
89.7 
98.3 


PRESSURE  OF  WATER  PER  SQUARE  INCH  AT  DIFFERENT  DEPTHS. 


Depth 

in 
Feet. 


6 
8 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 


Pressure 
(los.) 


Depth 

IN 

Fket. 


2.60 
3.40 
4.33 
6.49 
8.66 
10. 82 
12.99 


40 
45 
50 
60 
70 
80 


Pressure, 
(.lbs.) 


15.16 
17.32 
19.49 
21.65 
25.99 
.  0.32 
34.65 


Depth 

in 
Feet. 


90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 


Pressure, 
(lbs.) 

38.98 
43.31 
47.64 
51.98 
56.31 
60.64 
64.97 


I  >EPTH 
IX 

T'e^t. 


Pressure, 
(lbs.) 


KiO 
170 
180 
190 
200 
215 
230 


69.31 
73.  o4 
77.97 
82. 30 
86.63 
93.14 
99.63 


TEMPERATURE 

ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE  1.47  LBS. 


OF    STEAM. 

DEGREES  IN  FAHRENHEIT  SCALE. 


pressure 

Fer 
Sq.  Inch. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


De-rues 

of 

Temperature. 


216. 3 
219.4 
222.  4 
225.2 
227.9 
230.5 
233.0 
235.4 
237.7 
240.0 


Pressure 

Per 
Sq.  Inch. 


12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 


Decrees 

of 

Temperature. 


244.3 
248.3 
252.1 
255.7 
259.2 
262. 5 
265.6 
268.6 
271.5 
274.3 


Pressure 

Per 
Sq.  Inch. 


32 
34 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 


Decrees 

of 

Temperature. 


Steam  flows  into  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  650  feet  per  second. 


277. 0 
279.6 
286.9 
292.5 
297.8 
302.7 
307.4 
311.8 
316.0 
320.  0 


Press-  ue 

P    R 

?Q.    I     CH. 


80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

105 

110 

115 

120 

125 


Degrees 

of 

Temperature. 


323.  9 
327.  6 
331.1 
334.5 
337.8 
341.0 
344.0 
347.0 
350.  0 
352. 8 


TENSILE    STRENGTH    OF    MATERIALS. 


Materials. 


mktals. 

Aluminum  castings,.. 

'•  sheets 

"  wire 

"  bars 

Nickel  aluminum...... 

Aluminum  bronze  .... 

Manganese      "       .... 

Phosphor         "       

Tobin  ««       .... 

Bronze  gun  metal 

Platinum      wire     (an- 
nealed)   

Platinum  wire  (not  an- 
nealed)  

Tin  

Gold  (cast) 

Silverf  cast) 

Lead ;... 

Zinc 

Brass  (cast)     .    .... 

Copper  (rast) 


Lbs.* 


15,000 
24,000 
50,000 
2n,000 
40.000 
70,000 
60,000 
46,000 
66.000 
35,000 

32,000 

56.000 

3.500 

20,000 

40,000 

2,000 

5,400 

21,000 

24,000 


Material*. 

Lbs.» 

metals. 
Hard      "        "    

35,000 
60,000 
20,'  00 
60,000 
50.000 
58,000 

75,000 
80,u00 

85.0'>0 
80,000 

90  0°0 
53  000 
60.000 
65.000 
70.000 
81.4O0 

100.000' 

Carbon  steel    (not  :.n- 

Carbon  steel(annea  edi 
"          "       oil    tem- 

Niokel  steel  (annealed  > 
"        oil  tem- 

Vatiadium  steel  (cast). 

Chromium  nickel  st—1 

"           van. a  <1  i  u  ro 

Ct»ol                                         

Materials. 


metals. 
Nickel  vanadium  steel 
Chrome  nickel  vanad- 
ium steel 

Manganese  steel(cast) 
"  (roll'd) 

WOODS. 

Ash 

Biack  walnut 

Ueech 

Cedar 

Chestnut 

Elm 

Hemlock.. 

Hickory 

Locust 

Lignum  vitae 

Maple 

White  oik 

Live      "    

Poplar 

Bed  wood 


Lbs. 


99,700 

129,100 

90.000 

140,000 

14,000 
12,000 
14.500 
10,0  i0 
10,000 
13,400 
8,700 
15-00  t 
22.000 
11,01-0 
10.500 
14.  "00 
13.000 
7,000 
-  500 


Materials. 


WOODS. 

Spruce 

White  pine  ... 
Yellow     "     .. 

Bed   fir 

Yei.ow  tir 

Teak 


Lbs.* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blue  Stone , 

Granite 

Limestone 

Marble     

Sandstone 

Bricks  (common).... 
"       (best  hand 

pressed) 

Ordinary  single 

leather  belting... 
Ordinary  double 

leather  belting. .  . 
Cotton  beltinsr 


14,500 

15.0U0 
11.000 
10,000 
12,000 
14,000 


1,400 
r00 

1,000 
7G0 
100 
200 

400 

3,000 

6,000 
6,000 


Tensile  Strength  is  the  resistant  of  the  fibi 
their  number,  or  to  the  area  of  Us  transverse  section, 
a  tree.        *  Tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 


e*  or  particles  of  a  body  to  separation. 
The  fibres  of  wood  are  strongest  near  the 


It  is  therefore  proportional  to 
centre  of  the  trunk  or  limb  of 
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THE    CAPITOL    AT    WASHINGTON. 

The  Capitol  Is  situated  in  latitude  38©  53' 20".4  north  and  longitude  77°  00'  35".7  west  from 
Greenwich.    It  fronts  east,  and  stands  on  a  plateau  eighty  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Potomac. 

The  entire  length  of  the  building  from  north  to  south  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  four 
inches,  and  its  greatest  dimeusion  from  east  to  west  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  area  covered 
by  the  building  is  153,112  square  feet. 

The  dome  of  the  original  central  building  was  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with  copper.  This 
wasreplaced  in  1856  by  the  present  structure  of  cast  iron.  It  was  completed  in  1865.  The  entire 
weight  of  iron  used  is  8,909,200  pounds. 

The  dome  is  crowned  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Freedom,  which  is  nineteen  feet  six  inches  high 
and  weighs  14,985  pounds.  It  was  modelled  by  Crawford.  The  height  of  the  dome  above  the  base 
lineof  the  east  front  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet  five  inches.  The  height  from  the  top  of 
the  balustrade  of  the  building  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  eleven  inches.  The  greatest  diam- 
eter at  the  base  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  five  inches. 

The  rotunda  is  ninety-  seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  canopy  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  three  inches. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet  three  inches  in  length,  by  eighty  feet  three 
inches  iu  width,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height.    The  galleries  will  accommodate  one  thousand  persons. 

The  Representatives' Hall  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet  in  length,  by  ninety-three  feet  in 
width,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height. 

The  southeast  corner-stone  of  the  original  building  was  laid  September  18,  1793,  by  President 
Washington  with  Masonic  ceremonies.  The  corner-stone  of  the  extensions  was  laid  July  4,  1851,  by 
President  Fillmore. 

The  room  now  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  was,  until  1859,  occupied  as  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  court  occupied  the  room  immediately  beneath,  now  used  as  a  law  library. 


LINCOLN'S    GETTYSBURG    SPEECH. 

{Address  at  the  Dedication  of  Gettysburg  Cemetery \  November  19,  1863.) 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created   equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
60  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  the 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

UNITED  STATES  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  charged  with  the 
survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  charts  covering  said  coasts.  This  Includes  base  measure,  trlangulatlon.  topography,  and 
hydrography  along  said  coasts;  the  survey  of  rivers  to  the  head  of  tide  water  or  ship  navigation, 
deep  sea  soundings,  temperature  and  current  observations  along  said  coasts  and  throughout  the 
Gulf  and  Japan  streams,  magnetic  observations  and  researches  and  the  publication  of  maps  showing 
the  variations  of  terrestrial  magnetism;  gravity  research,  determination  of  heights,  the  determina- 
tion of  geographic  positions  by  astronomic  observations  for  latitude,  loneltudo  and  azimuth,  and 
by  trlangulatlon  to  furnish  reference  points  for  State  surveys  and  to  co-ordinate  Governmental 
surveys. 

The  results  obtnlned  are  published  In  annual  reports  and  In  special  publications;  charts  upon 
various  scales.  Including  sailing  charts,  general  charts  of  the  coast  and  harbor  charts:  tide  tables 
Issued  annuallv  In  advance:  coast  pilots  with  Bailing  directions  covering  the  navigable  waters; 
notices  to  mariners  Issued  wefklv  a*  a  Joint  publication  of  the  COMt  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  ef  Lighthouses  and  containing  current  information  necessary  for  safe  navigation:  catalogues 
of  charts  and  publications,  and  such  other  publications  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
organic  law  governing  the  survey. 


Constitution  of  the    United  States.  87 

Coustituttou  of  tlje  aanttetr  states. 

Preamble.  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 

justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen 
eral  welfare,   and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,    do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Legislative  Section  I.    All  legislative  powers  herein  granted   shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress   of  the  United  States,  which 

powers.  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

House  of  Repre-  Section   II.     1.  The  House  of    Representatives  shall   be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 

seutatives.        people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the    qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 
Qualifications  of         2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been 
Represent  a- seven  years  a  citizen   of  the   United    States,  and    who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be   an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
tives.  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Apportionment  3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  with- 
of  Represen-i  n  this  Union  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of 
tatives.  free  persons,  including    those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 

other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
Representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 
3;  Massachusetts,  8;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1;  Connecticut,  5;  New  York,  6;  New  Jersey,  4: 
Pennsylvania,  3;  Delaware,  1;  Maryland.  6;  Virginia,  18;  North  Carolina,  5;  South  Carolina,  5, and  Georgia,  3. 
Vacancies,  how         4.    When  vacancies  happen   In  the  representation  from  any  State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue 

tilled.  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Officers,     how         5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of 

appointed.       1  mpeachinent. 
Senate.  Section  III.    [See  Article  XVII.,  Amendments.]     1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States     shall  be  composed  of 

two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  sixyears;  aud  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 
Classification  of         2.  Immediately  after  they   shall  be  assembled   in  consequence  of  the  first  election,   they   shall   be  divided  as 
Senators.  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.     The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration 

of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration 
of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appoint- 
ment until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 
Qualifications  of  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a 
Senators.  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be 

chosen. 
President  of  the         4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they 
Seuate.  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also   a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence   o    the  Vice- 
President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
Senate    a   court         6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all   impeachments.     When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be 
for  trial  of  iin-  on  oath  or  affirmation.      When  the  President  of  the  United  States   is   tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside  ;  and  no 
peachments.     person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
Judgment  in  7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification 

case  of  con  vie- to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of    honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  never- 
*tion.  theless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

ElectionsofSen-         Section  IV.     1.  The    times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections   for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be 
ators  and  Rep- prescribed  in  each  State    bv  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such 
resentatives.     regulations,  except  as  to    places  of  choosing  Senators. 
Meeting  of  Con-         2.  The  Congress  shall    assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 

gress.  December,  unless  they  shall   by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Organization  of         Section  V.     1.  Each   House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 

Congress.  and  a  majority  of  each  shall    constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from   day  to 

day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties 

as  each  House  may  provide. 

Rule     of     pro-         2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with 

ceedings.  the  concurrenue  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member. 

Journals     of         3.  Each  House  shall  keep   a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from   time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
each  House,     parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and   nays   of  the   members  of  either  House   on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 
Adjournment  of         4.  Neither  House,   during   the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more 

Congress.  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Pay  and  privi-  Section  VI.  1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
leges  of  mem-  tained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
bers.  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  Houses, 

and  iu  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  In  either  House  they  shall  not  be  ques- 
ti  oned  in  any  other  place. 
Other      offices         2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office 
prohibited.       nnder  the  authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been 
i  ncreased  during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 
Revenue  bills.  Section  VII.     1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate 

may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 
How  bills  be-  2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a 
come  laws.  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  snch  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered  ; 
and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
■hall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

*  See  Article  XIV.,  Amendments. 
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Approval    a  n  d  3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and   House  of  Uepresentatives  may 

veto   powers  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall   be  presented   to  the   President  of  the   united  States;  and 
of    the    Presi-  before  the  same  shall  take  effect  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall   be  repassed  by  two- 
dent,  thirds  of   the  Senate  and  the   House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the 
case  of  a  bill. 

Powers     vested  Suction  VIII.     1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power: 

in  Congress.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 

general  welfare  of  the   Uuited  States;  but  ail  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
tates. 

8.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

S.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  au  uniform  rule  ot  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout 
the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures. 

i.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  rights  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felouies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water. 

12.  To. raise  and  support  armies,  but  uo  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel 
Invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square) 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  8tates  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
Uuited  States,  and  te  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dry-docks,  and  other  needful  buildings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in" the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  iu  any  department  or 
officer  thereof. 

Immigrants,  Suction  IX.     1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 

how  admitted,  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but 
a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 
Habeas  corpus.  2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not   be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 

Invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 
Attainder.  3.  No  hill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

Direct  taxes.  4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  uuless  iu  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore 

directed  to  be  taken. 
Regulations   re-         5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

garding   cu  s-  6.   No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  |»orts  oF  one  State  over  those  of 

toms  duties.      another,  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 
Moneys,     how  7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law  ;  and  a  reg- 

drawn.  nlar  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to 

time. 
Titles  of   nnnll-  8.   No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States.     And    no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 

ity  prohibited,  trust  under  them  shall,  w'ithout  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  auy  present,  emolument,   office,  or  title  of 
any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 
Po  w  e  r  s       of         Suction  X.     1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
States defined,  prlsal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit, 'make  anything  but  gold   and  silver  coin    a   tender  in   payment  of  debts,  pass 
any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts, 
I  aid  by  an'-  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Uuited  States  ;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  tie  subject  to  the  revision  ami  control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in 
time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreigu  power,  or  eugage  in  war, 
niilessactually  invaded,  or  in  such  iinmiuent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Executive  pow-  Suction  I.     1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  Vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.     He  shall 

er,    in    whom  hold  li is  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term.be 
vested.  elected  as  follows: 

Electui*.  2.    Each  Bute  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the    Legislature  thereof  may   direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal 

to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Uepresentatives  to   which  the  State  may   be  entitled   in   tne  Congress;  but  no 
Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding  an  office  of   trust  or  profit  under  the  Uuited  States  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector. 
Proceedings    of  3.   [The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  r»spective  8tates  and  vote  by    ballot   for   two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least 

electors.  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.     And  they  shall  make  a   list   of  all  the  persons  voted 

for,  and  of  the  number  of  voles  for  each,  which   list  they  shall    sign    and    certify  and    transmit,  sealed,  to    the   seat 
of   the  Government  of  the  United  State*,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.      The  President  of  the  Senate  shall, 
n  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and    House  ot   Uepresentatives,  opeu  all  the  certificates,  and   the  votes  shall   then  be 
counted.     The  person  having  the   greatest  number  of  votes  shall    be    the   President,  if  such  HMinber  be  a  majority  of 
Proceedings     of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  there  be  more    than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal 
the    House   of  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  ef  Uepresentatives  shall    immediately  choose  by   ballot  one  "f  them  for  President  ; 
lteprese  n  t  a-a'id  if   no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the   said    House  shall  in  like  manner  choose 
tives.  the  President.     But  in  choosing  the    President,  the  vote    shall    be    taken    by    States,  the    representation    from   each 

State  having  one  vote.  A  quorum,  for  this  purpose,  snail  couaisl  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  ot  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shaH  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice  President.  But  If  there 
should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vlce-Presl- 
dent.l* 
Time  of  choos-  4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  aad  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their 
ing  electors.      votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

*  This  clause  is  superseded  by  Article  XII.,  Amendments. 
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■Qualifications of         5.  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a   citizen  of  the    United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  President,  this  Constitution,  shall   be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  ;  leither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-rive  years  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 
Provisi  on  in  6.  In  case  of  the  removal  or  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 

case  of  his  dis-  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall   devolve   on   the   Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law 
ability.  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the   President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 

what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such   officer  shall   act  accordingly  until   the   disability  be  removed  or  a 
President  shall  be  elected. 
Salary  of  the         7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  Increased 
President.         nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not   receive  within  that  period 
any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 
Oath    of    the  8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

President.  "  I  do  solemnly   swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office   of  President  of  the  United  States, 

and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defeud  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Duties  of  the  Suction  II.     1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and   Navy  of  the  United  States,  and 

President.         of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  ;  he  may  require  the 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal    officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  upon   any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
United  States  except  in  cases  of  impeaehment. 
May  make  trea-         2.   He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
ties,     appoint  thirds  of  the  Senators  present   concur  ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and   with  the   advice   and  consent  of  the 
Ambassadors,  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other   public  ministers  and   consuls,  judges   of  the  Supreme  Court,  and   all  other 
judges,  etc.       officers  of  the  United  States  whose    appointments  are  not  herein   otherwise  provided  for,  and   which  shall   be   es- 
tablished by  law  ;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper 
i  n  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 
May  fill  vacan-         3.  The  President  shall   have   power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen   during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 

cies.  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

May  make  rec-         Section  III.     He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
ommendations  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge   necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordi- 
to     and    con-  nary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect  to 
vene Congress,  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States. 
How       officers         Section  IV.    The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from 
may     be     re-  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

moved  ARTICLE   III. 

Judicial   power,  Section  I.    The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 

how  invested,  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.    The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  shall   hold   their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a  compensa- 
tion which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuanee  in  office. 
To  what  cases  i  t  Section  II.     1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution, 

extends.  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting 

ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all   cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States,  between   a  State 
and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State   claiming   lands 
under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects. 
Jurisdiction     of         3.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be 
the     Supreme  party,  the  Supreme  Court  s)  all  have  original  jurisdiction.     In  all  the  other  cases  before-mentioned  the  Supreme 
Court.  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as 

the  Congress  shall  make. 
Rules  respecting         3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  he  held  in  the 
trials.  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State  the  trial  shall  be  at 

such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 
Treason  defined.         Section  III.    1.   Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.     No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 
How  punished.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 

corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  iife  of  the  person  attained. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Rights  of  States  Section  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceed- 
aud  records,  ings  of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records, 
and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Privileges  of  Section  II.  1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
citizens.  the  several  States. 

Executive requi-  2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found 
sitions.  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be 

removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

Laws  regulating  3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another  shall,  in  con- 
service  or  la°  sequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
bor.  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

New  States, how  Section  III.  1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
formed  and  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
admitted.  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

Power  of  Con-  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
gress  over  tory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
public  lands,    prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

Republican  gov-  Section  IV.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government, 
eminent  guar-  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when 
auteed.  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE   V. 

Constitution,  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this 

how  amended.  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments,  wnich,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three -fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  mav  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  First  Article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 
Validity    of  ARTICLE  VI. 

debts  recog-  1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid 

nized.  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confederation. 
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Supreme  law  of  2.  This   Constitution    and    the    laws   of  the    United    States    which  shall  he  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all 

the    land    de- treaties  mad*,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United   States,  shall  be    the   supreme   law  of  the 

fined.  land,  and   the  judges  In  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  iu  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 

to  tiie  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Oath;    of  whom         3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before   mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and 

required     and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and   of  the  several   States,  shall   be   bound  by  oath  or 

for  what.  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution  ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office 

or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE   VII. 

Ratification    of         The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution 
the    Cotistitu-  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 


tion. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE   I. 


Relleion     and         Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ; 
free  speech.      or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press  ;  or  the   right  of  the  people  peaceably   to  assemble,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Right    to    bear         A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE   III. 

Soldiers  in  time  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of 

of  peace.  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

Rightof  search.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and-  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Capital     crimes         No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other  Infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment 

and    a  rr  est  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in    the    land    or   naval    forces,  or    in    the    militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in 

therefor.  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for   the   same  offence   to  be    twice  put   in  jeopardy  of 

1  ife  or  limb  ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case   to  be  a  witness  against   himself,  nor   he  deprived  of  life, 

liberty,  or  property,  without  due   process  of  law;  nor  shall  private   property  be   taken  for  public  use  without  just 

compensation. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

Right  to  speedy  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused   shall   enjoy   the   right  to  a  speedy  and   public  trial,    by  an  impartial 

trial.  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been    committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previous- 

ly ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  tiie  as- 
sistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE   VII. 

Trial  by  jury.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial   by  jury 

shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  State* 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Excessive  bail.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  Inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Enumeration  of         The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
riehls.  tained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Reserved  rights         The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
of  States.         served  to  the  8tates  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Judicial  power.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  In  law  or  equity,  com- 

menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Electors     in  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice.President,  one  of 

Pre  sldential  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the 
elections.  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  m  distinct  ballots  the    person   voted   for   as   Vice-President;   and  they  shall  make 

distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  for  eacn,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  ami  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  ;  the  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  numOer  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  num- 
bers, not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  im- 
mediately, tiy  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  l.y  States,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  State  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  memliers  from 
t  wo-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  neoMaary  to  a  choice.  And  If  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenevir  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth 
day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as    President,  as  in  the  case   of  the    death    or  other 

Vice-President,  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  nf  votes  as  Vice-President  shall 
be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person 
have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  number*  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  oe  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  Ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the   United  Stales. 

ARTICLE    XIII. 

Slavery    pro-  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntarv  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall 

hibited.  hare  been  duly  oowvicled,  shall  exist  within  the  In'   .1  States,  or  any  place  Mrrtaut  to  their  jurisdiction. 

S.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  tuis  article  i>y  appropriate  legislation. 
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ARTICLE   XIT. 

Protection      for         1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
all  citizens.       United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.     No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  Uuited  States;   nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deuy  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Apportionment  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting 

of    Represen-  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.     But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
tatives.  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  ex- 

ecutive and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  mem- 
bers of  such  State,  being  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  ex- 
cept for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced"  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of 
age  in  such  State. 
Rebellion  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative   in  Congress,  or  elector  of  Presidentand  Vice-President,  or 

against      t  he  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  haviug  previously  taken  an 
UuitedStates.  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as 
au  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in 
i  nsurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.    But  Congress  may,  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 
The       public  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment 

debt.  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  and  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.    But  neither 

the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  iucurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations, 
and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE    XV. 

Right    of    suf-         1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  Uuited  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  Stated  or 
frage.  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  euforce  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

AltTICJLE   XVI. 

Taxes    on    In-         The   Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and   collect   taxes   on  incomes,   from  whatever  source   derived, 
comes.  without  apportionment  among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

ARTICLE    XVII. 

Senators   elect-         1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the*people 

ed     by    the  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.     The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 

people.  fixations  requisite  tor  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislatures. 

Filling  of   va-         2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in  the  Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  such 

cancies..  State  shsil  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies:     Provided,  That   tne  Legislature    of  any  State  may 

empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointment  until  the  people  till  the  vacancies  by  election 

as  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

3.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  election  or  term  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it 
becomes  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution. 


RATIFICATION    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

The  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  thirteen  original  States  in  the  following  order  t 


Delaware,  December  7,  1787,  unanimously. 
Pennsylvania,  December  14,  1787,  vote  46  to  23. 
New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787,  unanimously. 
Georgia,  January  2,  1788,  unanimously. 
Connecticut,  January  9,  1788,  vote  128  to  40. 
Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788,  vote  187  to  168. 
Maryland,  April  28,  1788,  vote  63  to  12. 


South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788,  vote  149  to  73. 

New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788,  vote  57  to  46. 

Virginia,  June  25,  1788,  vote  89  to  79. 

New  York,  July  26,  1788,  vote  30  to  28. 

North  Carolina,  November  21,  1789,  vote  193  to  T5. 

Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790,  vote  34  to  32. 


RATIFICATION    OF    THE    AMENDMENTS. 

I.  to  X.  inclusive  were  declared  in  force  December  15,  1791. 
XI.  was  declared  in  force  January  8,  1798. 

XII.,  regulating  elections,  was  ratified  by  all  the  States  except  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  which 
rejectedit.    It  was  declared  in  force  September  28,  1804. 

XIII.  The  emancipation  amendment  vvas  ratified  by  31  of  the  36  States  ;  rejected  by  Delaware  and  Kentucky,  not  acted  on  by  Texas  ; 
conditionally  ratified  by  Alabama  aud  Mississippi.    Proclaimed  December  18,  1865. 

XIV.  Reconstruction  amendment  was  ratified  by  23  Northern  States;  rejected  by  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  10  Southern 
States,  and  not  acted  on  by  California.    The  10  Southern  States  subsequently  ratified  under  pressure.    Proclaimed  July  28,  1868. 

XV.  Negro  citizenship  amendment  was  not  acted  on  by  Tennessee,  rejected  by  California,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  Oregon  ;  ratified  by  the  remaining  30  States.  New  York  rescinded  its  ratification  January  5,  1870.  Proclaimed 
March  30,  1870. 

XVI.  Income  tax  amendment  was  ratified  by  all  the  States  except  Connecticut,  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah  and 
Virginia.     Declared  in  force  February  25,  1913. 

XVII.  Providing  for  the  direct  vote  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  people,  was  ratified  by  all  the  States  except  Alabama, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah  and 
Virginia.    Declared  in  force  May  31, 1913. 

THE    NATIONAL    FLAG. 

The  official  flag  of  the  United  States  bears  forcy-eight  white  stars  iD  a  blue  field,  arranged  in  six 
rows  of  eight  stars  each.  Two  stars  were  added  in  1912  by  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  to  the  Union.  The  garrison  flag  of  the  Army  is  made  of  bunting,  thirty-six  feet  fly  and 
twenty  feet  hoist,  thirteeu  stripes,  and  in  the  upper  quarter,  next  the  staff',  is  the  field  or  "union" 
of  stars,  equal  to  the  number  of  States,  on  blue  field,  over  oue-third  length  of  the  flag,  extending 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  red  stripe  from  the  top.  The  storm  flag  is  twenty  feet  by  ten  feet, 
and  the  recruiting  flag  nine  feet  nine  inches  by  four  feet  four  i  uches.  The  "American  Jack"  is  the 
"union"  or  blue  field  of  the  flag.  The  Revenue  Marine  Service  flag,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress, 
March  2,  1799,  was  originally  prescribed  to  "consist  of  sixteen  perpendicular  stripes,  alternate  red 
ana  white,  the  union  of  the  ensign  bearing  the  arms  of  the  United  States  in  dark  blue  on  a  white 
field.  "  The  sixteen  stripes  represented  the  number  of  States  which  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  at 
that  time,  and  no  change  has  been  made  since,  June  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  flag, 
is  celebrated  as  Flag  Day  in  a  large  part  of  the  Union. 
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DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE. 

IN  CONGRESS  JULY   4,    1776. 

The  unanimous  declaration  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  America.  When  in  the  Course  of 
human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  sta- 
tion to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  Goo  entitles  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among  Aleu,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  Govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
Governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly 
all  experience  hath  shewn,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Government,  and  to  provide 
new  Guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies;  and 
such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  (Government.  The 
history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all 
having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this, 
let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  sus- 
pended in  their  operation  till  his  Assent  should  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  these 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Representation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them 
and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the 
depository  of  their  public  Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his 
measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  inva- 
sions on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  aftersuch  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected  ;  whereby  the 
Legislative  powers,  incapable  of  Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exer- 
cise; the  State  remaining  in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without,  and 
convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the 
Laws  for  Naturalization  ot  Foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither, 
aud  raisiug  the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Aaministratiou  of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing 
Judiciary  Powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  ;for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount 
and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to  harass  our  peo- 
ple, and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  Id  times  of  peace,  Standing  Armies  without  the  Consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  indepeudeut  of  and  superior  to  the  (  ivil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution,  and 
unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us:  . 

For  orotecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  punishment  for  any  Murders  which  they  should  com- 
mit on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  states: 

For  cutting  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  Imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  onrt  Onsen t : 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benetitsof  Trial  by  jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  Laws  in  a  neighboring  Province, establishing  therein  an 
Arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit 
instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws,  and  altering  fundamentally 
the  Forms  of  our  Governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  aud  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate 
for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  Dy  declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection  and  waging  War 
against  ns. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  ana  destroyed  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  compleat  the  works  of 
death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  <>i  Cruelty  i  perfidy  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  lei  low-  Citizens  taken  Captive  On  the  high  Seas  to  hear  Anns  against  their 
Country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
Hands'  ";>  ■'•■'- 

He  Has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us, and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants: 
Of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undistinguished 
destruction  ol  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Petitioned  for  Redress  in  the  most  humble  termst 
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DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE— Continued. 

Our  repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.     A  Prince,  whose  character  is 
thus  marKea  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from 
time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  haveconjured  them  by  the  tiesof  our  common 
kind  rod  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  corre- 
spondence. They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  there- 
fore, acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our  Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the 
rest  of  mankind,  Enemies  in  War,  In  Peace  Friends. 

WE,  THEREFORE,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General 
Congress,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  dkclare,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent 
States;  that  they  are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that 
as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War.  conclude  Peace,  contract 
Alliances,  establisn  Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which  independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  We  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 
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WASHINGTON'S    FAREWELL    ADDRESS. 

EXTRACTS     FROM     HIS     ADDRESS     COUNSELLING     THE     MAINTENANCE     OF     THE 
UNION.— CONFINEMENT   OF   THE   GENERAL   GOVERNMENT   TO   ITS   CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL      LIMITATIONS,        AND        AVOIDANCE        OF       RELATIONS 
WITH    FOREIGN    POLITICAL    AFFAIRS. 

(7b  Vie  People  of  the  United  Slates  on  His  Approaching  Retirement  from  the  Presidency.  ) 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop;  but  a  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end 
but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to 
your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the  result  of  much  reflectiwn,  of  no  in- 
considerable observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  afforded  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can 
only  see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have 
no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsel;  nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it, 
your   indulgent   reception   of  my  sentiments  on  a  former   and   not  dissimilar   occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  nec&ssary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

PRESERVATION   OF    THE    UNION. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
eou.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence — 
the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your 
prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that,  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  •  onviction  of  this  truth;  as  this 
is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously) 
directed — Lt  is  of  infinite  moment  that  vou  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value 
of  your  national  union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happi»ess;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual  and  immovable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity;  watch- 
ing for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest 
£ven  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon 
the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest, 
or   to   enfeeble   the   sacred   ties  which   now   link   together  the  various   parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth  or 
choice  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The 
name  of  America,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt 
the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With    slight    shades    of    difference,    you    have    the    same    religion,     manners,     habits,     and 

fiolitical    principles.      You    have,    in   a   common   cause,    fought   and    triumphed    together;    the 
ndependence  and   liberty  you  possess  are   the  work  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts,   of 
common  dangers,  sufferings,   and  successes* 

ENCROACHMENTS    BY    THE    GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking,  in  a  free  country,  should  in- 
spire caution  In  tho6e  intrusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine  themselves  within 
their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one 
department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate 
the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of 
government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to 
abuse  it  which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth 
of  this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the 
guardian  of  the  public  weal,  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by 
experiments,  ancient  and  modern;  some  of  them  in  our  own  country,  and  under  our  own 
eyes.  To  preserve  tl.em  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be,  in  any 
particular,  wrong,  let  i"  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitu- 
tion designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  or  usurpation;  for  though  this,  in  one 
instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance,  in  perma- 
nent evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can.  at  any   time,  yield. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all;  religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at  no  distant  period,  a 
great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
alwavs  guided  bv  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  course 
of  times  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steadv  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment, 
at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas,  is  it 
rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

ENTANGLEMENTS  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS. 
Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me.  fellow- 
cltizensi  the  joalmisv  of  a  free  people  ought  to  constantly  awake;  since  history  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  fo«  of  republican 
government.  But  that  jealousy  to  be  useful,  must  he  Impartial;  else  it  becomes  the  in- 
strument of  the  verv  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  uefence  against  it.  Excessive 
partialltv  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom 
they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil,   and  even  second,   the  arts 
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of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite, 
are  liable  to  become  suspected  and  odious,  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause 
and  confidence  of   the  people,   to   surrender  their   interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far 
as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith. 
Here   let   us   stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  impli- 
cate ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary   combinations   and  collisions   of   her   friendships   or   enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off 
when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 
scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making 
acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may 
choose  peace  or  war,   as  our  interest,   guided  by  justice,   shall  counsel. 

PARTING    COUNSELS. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend, 
I  dare  not  hope  that  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish;  that 
they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running 
the  course  which  hitherto  has  marked  the  destiny  of  nations;  but  if  I  may  even  flatter  my- 
self that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good;  that 
they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the 
mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigues,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism; 
this  hope  will  be  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have 
been   dictated. 

United   States,    September    17,    1796.  GEORGE    WASHINGTON. 


THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE. 

"The  Monroe  doctrine"  was  enunciated  in  the  following  words  in  President  Monroe's  message 

to  Congress  December  2,  1823  : 

4 '  In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and  in  the  arrangements  by  which  they 
may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  deemed  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which  rights  and 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  power.  *  *  *  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should 
consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power 
we  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their 
independence  and  maintain  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny  by  any  European  power  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States. ' ' 

Secretary  of  State  Olney  in  his  despatch  of  July  20, 1895.  on  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Dispute,  said : 
44  It  (the  Monroe  doctrine)  does  not  establish  any  general  protectorate  by  the  United  States  over 
other  American  States.    It  does  not  relieve  any  American  State  from  its  obligations  as  fixed  by  inter- 
national law,  nor  prevent  any  European  power  directly  interested  from  enforcing  such  obligations  or 
from  inflicting  merited  punishment  for  the  breach  of  them. ' ' 

President  Roosevelt  in  a  speech  in  1902  upon  the  results  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  said: 
44  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  simply  a  statement  of  our  very  firm  belief  that  the  nations  now  existing 
on  this  continent  must  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  among  themselves,  and  that  this  conti- 
nent is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  colonizing  ground  of  any  European  power.  The  one  power  on 
the  continent  that  can  make  the  power  effective  is,  of  course,  ourselves;  for  in  the  world  as  it  is,  a 
nation  which  advances  a  given  doctrine,  likely  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  other  nations,  must  pos- 
sess the  power  to  back  it  up,  if  it  wishes  the  doctrine  to  be  respected.' ' 


The  United  States  Senate  on  August  2,  1912,  adopted  the  following  resolution  proposed  by 
Senator  Lodge,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  4,  the  negative  votes  being  those  of  Senators  Cummins  of  Iowa, 
McCumber  of  North  Dakota,  Percy  of  Mississippi,  and  Stone  of  Missouri, 

"Resolved.  That  when  any  harbor  or  other  place  in  the  American  Continent  is  so  situated  that 
the  occupation  thereof  for  naval  or  military  purposes  might  threaten  the  communications  or  the 
safety  of  the  United  States,  the  Governmentof  the  United  States  could  not  see  without  grave  concern 
the  possession  of  such  harbor  or  other  place  by  any  corporation  or  association  which  has  such  a 
relation  to  another  Government,  not  American,  as  to  give  that  Government  practical  power  of  con- 
trol for  national  purposes." 

Thisaction  of  the  Senate  grew  out  of  the  report  that  a  stretch  of  territory  borderingon  Magdalena 
Bay,  Mexico,  might  be  acquired  by  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  country,  and  thus  through  their  control 
by  their  own  national  Government  become  the  base  of  permanent  naval  or  military  occupation.  In 
explanation  of  the  resolution  Senator  Lodge  said:  44The  declaration  rests  on  a  much  broader  and 
older  grouud  than  the  Monroe  doctrine.  This  resolution  rests  on  the  generally  accepted  principle 
that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  protect  its  own  safety:  and  if  it  feels  that  the  possession  of  any  given 
harbor  or  place  is  prejudical  to  its  safety,  it  is  its  duty  and  right  to  intervene."  The  Senate 
added  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  gave  to  Magdalena  Bay  an  importance  that  it  had 
never  before  possessed,  as  the  Panama  routes  pass  in  front  of  it. 

Not  being  a  joint  resolution  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
signature  of  the  President,  the  resolution  adopted  as  above  was  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the 
Senate  only.    The  other  house  took  no  action. 
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LINCOLN    MEMORIAL. 

TO    COST    TWO    MILLION    DOLLARS. 

The  Sixty-first  Congress,  third  session,  passed  an  act,  approved  February  9,  1911.  "to  provide 
a  commission  to  secure  plans  and  designs  for  a  monument  or  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln."     The  text  of  the  act  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena  e  and  House  of  Representa  ives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  W'lllam  H.  Taft,  *  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  George 
Peabody  Wetmore.  Samuel  Walker  McCall,  t  H.  D.  Money,  and  Champ  Clark  are  hereby  created 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Commission,  to  procure  and  determine  upon 
a  location,  plan,  and  design  for  a  monument  or  memorial  In  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  That  In  the  discharge  of  Its  duties  hereunder  said  commission  Is  authorized  to  employ 
the  services  of  such  artists,  sculptors,  architects,  and  others  as  It  shall  determine  to  be  necessary, 
and  to  avail  Itself  of  the  services  or  advice  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  created  by  the  act 
approved  May  17,  1910. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  construction  of  the  monument  or  memorial,  herein  and  hereby  authorized, 
shall  be  upon  such  site  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  commission  herein  created,  and  approved  by 
Congress,  and  said  construction  shall  be  entered  upon  as  speedily  as  practicable  after  the  plan  and 
design  therefor  Is  determined  upon  and  approved  by  Congress,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  to  completion, 
under  the  direction  of  said  commission  and  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  hereby  authorized  to  be  entered  into  by  said  Secretary  in  a  total  sum  not  exceeding 
two  million  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  vacancies  occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commission  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

By  joint  resolution,  approved  February  1,  1913,  Congress  approved  the  plan,  design  and  location 
for  the  memorial  recommended  by  the  commission. 

The  memorial  Is  to  be  erected  In  Potomac  Park  on  the  axis  of  the  United  States  Capitol  and 
the  Washington  Monument,  In  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Bacon  of  New  York 
City. 

By  Sundry  Civil  act  of  March  4,  1913,  the  sum  of  8300,000  was  appropriated  to  commence  the 
work  of  construction,  which  was  begun  in  the  Fall  of  1913. 

*  Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn,  former  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky,  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  on  February  2,  1914,  to  fi'l  the  vacancy  on  the  commission  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cullom.  t  Thomas  S.  Martin,  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  was  afterward  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  commission  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Money. 

The  foundations  of  the  Memorial  are  now  under  construction,  and  will  probably  be  completed 
<early  In  1915.  They  consist  of  reinforced  concrete  piers  from  3  feet  6  Inches  to  4  feet  2  inches  In 
diameter  cast  In  steel  cylinders  which  have  been  driven  to  bed  rock  and  two  feet  into  the  rock,  about 
fifty  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  greund.  The  upper  foundations  will  rise  45  feet  above 
the  present  ground  level  and  will  be  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth  one  thousand  feet  In  diameter. 
Upon  these  foundations  the  Memorial  proper,  a  great  temple  in  design,  will  be  erected  of  white 
jnarble.  

TELESCOPES. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  telescopes,  vis.,  refracting  and  reflecting.  In  the  former  the  rays  of 
light  are  made  to  converge  to  a  focus  by  lenses,  while  In  the  latter  they  are  made  to  converge  by 
being  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  slightly  concaved,  highly  polished  mirror. 

The  chief  disadvantages  of  refracting  telescopes  are  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations 
of  the  lenses.  In  reflecting  telescopes  these  aberrations  can  be  done  away  with  by  using  parabolic 
mirrors,  but  the  great  objection  to  the  latter  are  the  many  mechanical  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
overcome. 

Owing  to  the  travelling  of  the  earth  In  Its  orbit  and  revolving  about  Its  axis,  stars  If  viewed  by 
a  fixed  telescope  would  soon  disappear.  It  Is  thus  necessary  that  a  telescope  be  mounted  so  a  star 
will  always  be  In  Its  field.     This  Is  accomplished  by  using  an  equatorial  mounting. 

In  an  equatorial  mounting  there  are  two  axes,  one  called  the  "polar"  that  Is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  the  "declination"  at  right  angles  to  It.  Hence,  when  a  star  Is  to  be 
followed,  the  telescope  is  clamped  In  position,  and  by  means  of  clockwork  follows  the  star  so  it 
always  remains  In  view. 

The  magnifying  power  of  telesco  es  Is  generally  expressed  in  diameters,  the  practical  limit  of 
power  being  100  diameters  per  Inch  of  diameter  of  the  telescope.  Thus  the  36-Inch  telescope,  at 
the  Lick  Observatory,  may  give  a  magnifying  power  of  3,600  diameters.  But  such  high  power  can 
only  be  used  in  a  very  clear  atmosphere,  and  conse  uently  most  astronomical  observations  are 
made  at  1,000  diameters. 

REFRACTING    TELESCOPES. 

The  largest  in  the  world  are  in  the  United  States.  The  one  at  Yerkes  Observatory,  Geneva 
Lake,  Wis.,  has  an  object  lens  40  inches  In  diameter  with  a  focal  length  of  64  feet.  The  movable 
part  of  the  Instrument  turning  on  the  polar  axis  weighs  about  12  tons,  and  the  clock  1  VS  tons.  Other 
large  telescopes  are  the  36-Inch  at  Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  Cal.,  where  many  Important 
astronomical  discoveries  have  been  made:  the  26-inch  at  the  U.  S.  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  the  24-Inch  belonging  to  Harvard  University.  There  Is  a  30-lnch  refracting  telescope  at  the 
Allegheny  Observatory,  Rlvervlew  Park,  Pa. 

Abroad  Is  the  30-lnch  at  the  Imperial  Observatory,  Pulkova  (near  St.  Petersburg),  Russia. 
This  telescope  has  a  platform  at  the  lower  end  of  the  polar  axis,  from  which  observers  can  readily 
operate  the  Instrument.  The  Meudon  Observatory  (near  Paris,  France)  has  a  32-Inch,  the  Potsdam. 
Prussia,  a  31-lnch,  and  the  Royal  Observatory,  at  Greenwich,  England,  a  28-lnch.  There  Is  a  32- 
lncli  being  Installed  at  the  Nlcolaleff   Observatory  of  Russia. 

REFLECTING   TELESCOPES. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  Instruments  ever  built  Is  at  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  mirror  Is  silver  on  glass,  60  Inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  nearly  a  ton.  The  telescope  is  moved 
by  electric  motors  In  right  r.scenslon  and  declination.  An  Important  feature  in  this  Instrument 
Is  the  different  focal  lengths  that  can  be  obtained.  The  60-Inch  mirror  has  a  25-foot  focus,  but  by 
a  suitable  arrangement  of  mirrors  it  Is  possible  to  get  focal  lengths  of  SO.  100  and  150  feet.  At  the 
same  observatory  a  100-Inch  reflector  la  being  constructed.  The  tube  of  the  telescope,  with  the 
mirror  at  the  bottom,  will  be  43  feet  long,  and  with  the  mountings  will  weigh  nearly  20  tons.  There 
Is  a  3fi-!nrh  reflector  at  Lick  Observatory.  Harvard  University  has  a  28-lnch  and  a  60-inch,  and 
at  the  Yfrkes  Observatory  Is  a  24-Inch.  -».'■_■. 

Other  notable  reflectors  are  the  Lord  Rosse,  at  Birr  Castle.  Ireland,  which  has  a  mirror  ,2  Inches 
In  diameter  of  speculum  metal  and  a  focal  length  of  54  feet,  a  4S-lnch  at  Melbourne.  Australia  a 
60-Inch  at  Ealing.  England,  a  48-Inch  at  Paris.  France,  and  a  39-lnch  at  Meudon.  France.  The 
Dominion  Astronomical  Observatory  has  had  plans  prepared  for  erecting  a  72-lnch  near  Victoria, 
B.  C. 
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THE    SINGLE    TAX. 

The  following  statement  of  the  single  tax  principle  was  written  by  Henry  George,  Sr.: 

We  assert  as  our  fundamental  principle  the  self-evident  truth  enunciated  In  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights.  We  hold  that  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  what  God 
has  created  and  of  what  Is  gained  by  the  general  growth  and  Improvement  of  the  community  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  Therefore,  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  hold  natural  opportunities  without  a  fair 
return  to  all  for  any  special  privilege  thus  accorded  to  him,  and  that  value  which  the  growth  and 
Improvement  of  the  community  attaches  to  land  should  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  community;  that 
each  Is  entitled  to  all  that  his  labor  produces;  therefore,  no  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  products  of 
labor. 

To  carry  out  these  principles,  we  are  In  favor  of  raising  all  public  revenues  for  national,  State, 
county,  and  municipal  purposes  by  a  single  tax  upon  land  values.  Irrespective  of  Improvements,  and 
of  the  abolition  of  all  otber  forms  of  direct  and  Indirect  taxation. 

Since  in  all  our  States  we  now  levy  some  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  the  single  tax  can  be  instituted 
by  the  simple  and  easy  way  of  abolishing,  one  after  another,  all  other  taxes  now  levied  and  com- 
mensurately  increasing  the  tax  on  land  values  until  we  draw  upon  that  one  source  for  all  expenses  of 
government,  the  revenue  being  divided  between  local  government,  State  government,  and  the  general 
government,  as  the  revenue  from  direct  taxes  Is  now  divided  between  the  local  and  State  governments, 
or  by  a  direct  assessment  being  made  by  the  general  government  upon  the  States  and  paid  by  them 
from  revenues  collected  In  this  manner.  The  single  tax  we  propose  Is  not  a  tax  on  land,  and  therefore 
would  not  fall  on  the  use  of  land  and  become  a  tax  on  labor. 

It  Is  a  tax  not  on  land,  but  on  the  value  of  land.  Thus  It  would  not  fall  on  all  land,  but  only  on 
valuable  land,  and  on  that  not  In  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  It,  but  In  proportion  to  Its  value — the 
premium  which  the  user  of  land  must  pay  to  the  owner,  either  in  purchase  money  or  rent,  for  permis- 
sion to  use  valuable  land.  It  would  thus  be  a  tax  not  on  the  use  and  Improvement  of  land,  but  on  the 
ownership  of  land,  taking  what  would  otherwise  go  to  the  owner  as  owner,  and  not  as  user. 

In  assessments  under  the  single  tax  all  values  created  by  individual  use  or  improvement  would 
be  excluded,  and  the  only  value  taken  into  consideration  would  be  the  value  attaching  to  the  bare 
land  by  .reason  of  neighborhood,  etc.,  to  be  determined  by  impartial  periodical  assessments.  Thus 
the  farmer  would  have  no  more  taxes  to  pay  than  the  speculator  who  held  a  similar  piece  of  land  Idle, 
and  the  man  who  on  a  city  lot  erected  a  valuable  building  would  be  taxed  no  more  than  the  man 
who  held  a  similar  lot  vacant.  The  single  tax  in  short  would  call  upon  men  to  contribute  to  the 
public  revenues  not  in  proportion  to  what  they  produce  or  accumulate,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  natural  opportunities  they  hold.  It  would  compel  them  to  pay  just  as  much  for  holding 
land  Idle  as  for  putting  it  to  its  fullest  use.     The  single  tax,  therefore,  would — 

1st.  Take  the  weight  of  taxation  off  the  agricultural  districts,  where  land  has  little  or  no  value 
Irrespective  of  improvements,  and  put  it  on  towns  and  cities,  where  bare  land  rises  to  a  value  of 
millions  of  dollars   per  acre. 

2d.  Dispense  with  a  multiplicity  of  taxes  and  a  horde  of  tax-gatherers,  simplify  government, 
and  greatly  reduce  its  cost. 

3d.  Do  away  with  the  fraud,  corruption,  and  gross  Inequality  Inseparable  from  our  present 
methods  of  taxation,  which  allow  the  rich  to  escape  while  they  grind  the  poor.  Land  cannot  be  hid 
or  carried  off,  and  its  value  can  be  ascertained  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  any  other. 

4th.  Give  us  with  all  the  world  as  perfect  freedom  of  trade  as  now  exists  between  the  States  of 
the  Union,  thus  enabling  our  people  to  share  through  free  exchanges  in  all  the  advantages  which 
nature  has  given  to  other  countries,  or  which  the  peculiar  skill  of  other  peoples  has  enabled  them  to 
attain.  It  would  destroy  the  trusts,  monopolies,  and  corruptions  which  are  the  outgrowths  of  the 
tariff.  It  would  do  away  with  the  fines  and  penalties  now  levied  on  any  one  who  improves  a  farm, 
erects  a  house,  builds  a  machine,  or  In  any  way  adds  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth.  It  would  leave 
every  one  free  to  apply  labor  or  expend  capital  In  production  or  exchange  without  fine  or  restriction, 
and  would  leave  to  each  the  full  product  of  his  exertion. 

5th.  It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  for  public  use  that  value  which  attaches  to  land  by 
reason  of  the  growth  and  Improvement  of  the  community,  make  the  holding  of  land  unprofitable  to 
the  mere  owner  and  profitable  only  to  the  user.  It  would  thus  make  it  Impossible  for  speculators  and 
monopolists  to  hold  natural  opportunities  unused  or  only  half  used,  and  would  throw  open  to  labor 
the  illimitable  field  of  employment  which  the  earth  offers  to  man.  It  would  thus  solve  the  labor 
problem,  do  away  with  Involuntary  poverty,  raise  wages  In  all  occupations  to  the  full  earnings  of 
labor,  make  overproduction  impossible  until  all  human  wants  are  satisfied,  render  labor-saving  In- 
ventions a  blessing  to  all,  and  cause  such  an  enormous  production  and  such  an  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth  as  would  give  to  all  comfort,  leisure,  and  participation  in  the  advantages  of  an  advancing 
civilization,  In  securing  to  each  Individual  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  It  Is  also  a  proper 
fUQCtlon  of  society  to  maintain  and  control  all  public  ways  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and 
property,  and  the  transmission  of  intelligence;  and  also  to  maintain  and  control  all  public  ways  In 
cities  for  furnishing  water,  gas,  and  all  other  things  that  necessarily  require  the  use  of  such  common 
ways. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  AND  ARBITRATION  LEAGUE,  INC. 

The  corporate  purposes  of  the  organization  favor  universal  peace  by  conciliation,  joint  commissions 
of  inquiry  and  arbitration,  through  a  permanent  International  court,  arbitration  treaties  between  all 
nations,  and  adequate  armament  for  national  security.  Honorary  Presidents — Woodrow  Wilson,  William 
H.  Taft,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  President — Henry  Clews.  Treasurer — Cornelius  A.  Pugsley.  Execu- 
tive Director — Andrew  B.  Humphrey.      Headquarters.  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


UNITED    STATES    SECRET    SERVICE. 

The  Secret  Service  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  Is  under  the  direction  of  Wm.  J.  Flynn, 
chief  of  the  division.  The  service  is  principally  engaged  in  detecting  and  prosecuting  makers  and 
dealers  in  counterfeit  paper  money  and  coin.  Details  are  also  furnished  for  the  protection  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  arrests  of  counterfeiters  number  about  400  annually;  other  arrests  are  for  bribery,  im- 
personating United  States  Government  officers,  perj'irv,  and  violating  sections  of  the  United  States 
Revised  Statutes  relating  to  foreign  and  domestic  obligations  and  coins. 
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Progress  of  the    United  States. 


PROGRESS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

IN  AREA,   POPULATION  AND  MATERIAL  INDUSTRIES. 

(Compiled  from  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 

of  Commerce. ) 


Area  b square  miles. 

Population  c  no. 

"Population  per  square  mile  c no. 

Wealth  d  e dols. 

Wealth,  per  capita  de dols. 

Public  debt  less,  cash  in  Treas- 
ury g dols. 

Pubiic  debt,  per  capita dols. 

Interest  bearing  debt  h dols. 

A u  11  ual  interest  charge dols. 

Interest  per  capita dols. 

Gold  coined dols. 

Silver  coined dols. 

Gold  In  circulation  j dols. 

Silver  in  circulation  j dols. 

Gold  certificates  in  circulation, dols. 

Stiver  certificates  incirculat'n.dols. 

United    states    notes   (Green- 
backs) in  circulation dols. 

National  bank  notes  in  circula- 
tion  dols. 

Miscellaneous  currency  in  cir- 
culation/  dols. 

Total  ci  rcu  lation  of  money dols. 

Per  capita dols. 

National  banks no. 

Capital dols. 

Bank  clearings.  New  York dols. 

Total  United  States dols. 

Deposits  iu  National  banks dols. 

Depositsiu  sa%ings  banks dols. 

Depositors  in  savings  banks no. 

Farms  and  farm  property  d. . . .  dols. 

Farm  products,  valued dols. 

Manufacturing     establish- 
ments d no. 

Value  of  products  d dols. 

United  States  Government  re- 
ceipts—net ordinary  q. . . . dols. 

Customs dols. 

Internal  revenue dols. 

UnitedStates  Government, dis- 
bursements, net  ordinary*. ..dols. 

Navy dols. 

Pensions dols. 

Interest  on  public  debt  ....dols. 

Imports  of  merchandise dols. 

Per  capita dols. 

Exportsof  merchandise dols. 

Per  capita dols. 

Imports,  silk,  raw lbs. 

Rubber,  crude lbs. 

Tin  plates lbs. 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures 

of dols. 

Domestic    exports,    iron    and 

steel  manufactures dols. 

Domestic  exports,  all  manu- 
factures of dols. 

Farm  animals,  value dols. 

Cattle no. 

Horses do. 

Sheep IIO. 

Mules no. 

Swine no. 

Production  of  gold dols. 

Silver,  commercial  value dols. 

Coal tons 

Petroleum gals 

Pig  Iron tons 

^"M  »*t*  I  .....  .  .•••••  .  •■  •  ■•••••  ••••■  .lOiJ" 

Tin  plates lbs. 

Copper tons 

Wool lbs. 

Wheat bush. 


1800. 


1850. 


1880. 


1900. 


1914a. 


892,135 

2,997,llt 

3,026,78$ 

3,026,78$ 

1              3,026,789 

5,308,483 

23,191,87fc 

50,155,78; 

75.994,57c 

98,646,491 

6.47 

7.8S 

16.86 

25.6s 

.1                    33.17 

•  •  •  • 

7,135,780,000 

.   42,642,000,001 

1    88,517,306,77c 

»  /107J04,212,OOO 

•  •  •  • 

307.69 

850. 20 

:              1,164. 7S 

1            / 1,318. 11 

82,976,294 

63,452,774 

1,919,326,748 

1     1,107,711,258        1,042,399,898 

15.6c 

2.74 

38.27 

14.52 

1                      10.;'>3 

82,976,294 

63,452,774 

1,723,993,100 

1,023,478,860 

967,953,110 

3,402,601 

3,782,39a 

79,633,981 

33,545, 130|             22,891.493 

0.  64 

0.16 

1.59 

0.441                       0.23 

317,760 

31,981,739 

62,308,279 

99,272,943 

I          i  25,433,378 

224,296 

1,866,100 

27,411,694 

36,345,321              i  3,184,229 

\    16,000,000 

147,395,456 

f     225,695,779 
\       68.622.345 

610,806,472]        A;  614,321,674 
142 ,050 .334        k  230 .577 ,851 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

7,963,900 

200,733,019 

1,035,454,129 



.... 

5,789,569 

408,465,574 

479,462,376 

.... 

.... 

327,895,457 

313,971,545 

338,839,643 

.... 

.... 

337,415,178 

300,115,112 

718,085,637 

10,500,000 

131,366,526 

79,008,942 

2,427,058 

26,500,000 

278,761,982 

973,382.228 

2,055,160,9*8 

3,419,168,368 

5.00 

12.02 

19.41 

26.93 

34.53 

.... 

•  .  •  • 

2,076 

3,732 

7,525 

.... 

•  .  ■  • 

455,909,565 

621,536,461 

1,058  192,335 

.... 

-  •  •  • 

37,182,128,621 

51,964,588,564 

198,121,520,000 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

84.582,450,081 

i  173.755.278,000 

.... 

.... 

833,701.034 

2,458,092,758 

6.268,962,430 

.... 

43,431,130 

819,106,973 

2,389,719,954 

i4,727,403,951 

.... 

251,354 

2,335,582 

6,107,083 

i  10,766,936 

.... 

3,967,343,580 

12,180,501,538 
2,212,450,927 

7>i20.439.901,164ino  40 ,991 ,449.090 
4,417,069,9731     09,751,119.000 

123,025 

253,852 

p  207.514 

»268.49l 



1,019,106,616 

5,369,579,191 

pll.406,926,701 

p  20,672,051,870 

10,848,749 

43,592,889 

333,526,501 

567.240,852 

734.343,700 

9.080,933 

39,668,686 

186,522,065 

233,164,871 

292,128,528 

809,397 



124,009,374 

295,327,927 

r  380,000,000 

10,813,971 

40,948,383 

264,847.637 

487,713,792 

700,559,248 

2,560,879 

9,687,025 

38,116,916 

134,774,768 

173,894,143 

3,448,716 

7,904,725 

13,536  98;"i 

55,953,078 

139,893,614 

64,131 

1,866,886 

66,777,174 

140,877,316 

173,092.065 

3,402.601 

3,782,393 

95,757,675 

40,160,333 

23,143,741 

91,252,768 

173,509,526 

667,954,746 

849,941,184 

1,893,929,657 

17.19 

7.48 

H2.51 

10.93 

1(18.92 

70,971,780 

144,375,726 

835,638,658 

1,394,483,082 

2,364,579.148 

13.37 

6.23 

V  16.43 

17.76 

23.27 

8,663,2556 

11,259.310 

28  594,672 

•  >  ■  • 

16,826,099 

49,377.138 

181,996,743 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

379,902,880 

147,963,804 

48,877,947 

.... 

20,145,067 

71,266,699 

20,478,728 

31,790,861 

62,144 

1,953,702 

14,716,524 

121,913,648 

251,480,677 

.... 

US  223,106 

121.818,298 

484,846,236 

1,099.632,138 

...  * 

644, 180,516 

1,576,917,656 

2,228,123,134 

6,891,229.000 

•  .  *   • 

17,778,9117 

33,258,000 

43,902,414 

66,592,000 

.  .  *  • 

4,336,719 

11.201,800 

13.:').J7.;'.24 

20,962.000 

m  m 

21,773  220 

40,765  <*i(> 

41,883,0651 

49,719,000 

•  •  •  • 

659,331 

1,729,500 

2,086,027; 

4.449,000 

...» 

30,354,213 

34,034,100 

37,(179.356 

68,933,000 

60,000,000 

86.000,0(10 

79,171, 000, 

to  88,301.023 

■  ■  •  • 

60,900 

34,717,000 

35,741,10(1 

W  40,864  ,s  71 

.... 

6,266,233 

63,822,830 

840,789,810 

477,808,808 

, 

4,104,017,166 

2,672,062.218 

10,434,741,660 

563,765 

3,835,191 

13,789,242 

30,9o6,3ul 

.  .  .  . 

1,247,335 

10.188,329 

ir  31 .251.303 

849,004.022 

to  2,157 ,055,000 

650 

27,000 

270,588, 

655,031 

62,516.959 

232,500,000 

888,636,621 

296175,300 

•••>•• 

100,485.944, 

498,649,868. 

522,229,5061 

896,000,000 

United  States  Geographic  Board\ 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


Corn bush. 

Cotton bales 

Cane  sugar lbs. 

Sugar  consumed lbs. 

Per  capita lbs. 

Cotton  consumed 500- lb.  bales 

Domestic  cotton  exported lbs 

Hailways  operated miles 

Passengers  carried uo. 

Freight  carried  1  mile. .short  tons. 

Revenue,  ton  per  mile cents 

Passenger  cars no. 

Other  cars no. 

American  vessels  built  x tons. 

Tradi u g  domestic,  etc tons. 

Trading  foreign tons. 

On  Great  Lakes '. ..  .tons. 

Vessels  passing  through  Sault 

Ste  Marie  Canal tons. 

Commercial  failures no. 

Amount  of  liabilities dols. 

Post-Offices no. 

Receipts  of  P.-O.  Department  .dols. 

Telegrams  sent 2 no. 

Newspapers,  etc.  (2) no. 

Public  schools,  salaries dols. 

Patents  issued no. 

Immigrants  arrived  (4) no. 


1800. 

f      1850. 

1880. 

,        1900. 

191 4«. 

592,071,104 

1,717,434,543 

2,105,102,516 

2,598,000,000 

io3,509 

2, 454 ,442 

6,605,750 

10,245,602 

i  13,982,811 

.... 

247,577,000 

178,872,000 

322,549,011 

601,074,880 

.... 

.... 

1,979,221,478 

4,477,175.236 

8,566,992,928 

•  • .  • 

39.46 

58.91 

t85.  05 

18,829 

422,626 

1,865,922 

3,603,516 

w  5,630,835 

•  .  .  . 

638.381,604 

1,822,061,114 

3,100,583,188 

4,760,940.538 

*  .  .  • 

9,021 

93,267 

194,261' 

w  258,033 

•  .  .  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

576,831,251 

iv  1,004,081.346 

*.  .  • 

•  .  •  . 

•  »  a  « 

141,596,551,161 

16*264,080,745,058 

•  •  •  * 

•  •    >  • 

•  •  •  • 

0.729 

to  0.744 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

34.713 

W  51,490 

,  # 

1,416,125 

w  2,331,184 

106,261 

279«25d 

157,409 

393,790 

(316,155 

301,919 

1,94^,74:; 

2,715,224 

4,338,145 

%  6,858,775 

669,921 

1,352,810 

826,694 

i  1,027,776 



198,266 

605,102 

1,565,587 

i  2,939,786 

•  •  •    - 

•  ■  ■  • 

1,734,890 

22,315,834 

i  57.989,715 

•  .  .  • 

•  •  • . 

4,735 

10,774 

V  8,344 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  • 

65,752,000 

138.495,673 

2/184,799,731 

903 

18,417 

42,969 

76,688 

56,810 

280,804 

5,499,985 

33,315,479 

102,354,579 

i  266,619,525 

. .  • 

•  •  •  • 

29,215,509 

63,167,783 

(I)  90,000,000 

.... 

2,526 

9,723 

20,806 

22,977 

•  ••  • 

•  •  •  • 

55,942972 

137,687,746 

(3)283,798,531 

.... 

993 

13,947 

26,499 

i  35.788 

.... 

369,980 

457.257 

448,572 

1,218,480 

aFiguresof  1914  are  somewhat  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision,  b  Exclusive  of  Alaska  and 
islands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  c  Census  figures,  relating  to  Continental  United  States;  the 
figures  for  1914  reoreseut  an  estimate,  d  Census  figures,  e  True  valuation  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. / 1904.  a  1800  to  1850,  outstanding  principal  of  the  public  debt,  January  1.  h  Figures  for  the 
years  1800  to  1850  include  the  total  public  debt.  il913.  j  Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  stated  sepa- 
rately prior  to  1876.  From  1862  to  1875,  inclusive,  gold  and  silver  were  not  in  circulation,  except  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  specie  circulation  was  about  $25,000,000, 
and  this  estimate  is  continued  for  the  three  following  years  under  the  head  of  gold.  After  that  period 
gold  was  available  for  circulation,  k  As  the  result  of  a  special  investigation  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  a  reduction  of  $135,000,000  was  made  in  the  estimate  of  gold  coin  in  circulation  on  Julvl, 
1907,  as  compared  with  the  basis  of  previous  years,  and  on  September  1, 1910,  a  reduction  of  $9,700- 
OOO  was  made  in  the  estimate  of  silver  coin.  ^Includes  notes  of  Bank  of  United  States;  State 
banknotes;  demand  notes  of  1862  and  1863;  fractional  currency,  1870;  Treasury  notes  of  1890- 
1891.to  date;  and  currency  certificates,  act  of  June  8, 1892-1900.  m  Includes  value  of  buildings,  $3,- 
556,639,496.  The  Twelfth  Census  was  the  first  to  collect  statistics  of  buildings  on  farms.  71  Includes 
value  of  buildings,  $6,325,451,528.  oData  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  representing  wealth 
production  on  farms,  p  Exclusive  of  neighborhood  industries  and  hand  trades,  included  in  years 
previous  to  1905.  a  "Ordinary  receipts"  include  receipts  from  customs,  internal  revenue,  direct 
tax,  public  lands,  and  "  miscellaneous,' '  but  do  not  include  receipts  from  loans,  premiums,  Treasury 
notes,  or  revenues  of  Post-Office  Department,  r  Includes  corporation  and  income  taxes,  $71,386,- 
156inl914.  s "Ordinary  disbursements"  include  disbursements  for  War,  Navy,  Indians,  pensions, 
payments  for  interest,  and  "miscellaneous,"  but  do  not  Include  payments  for  premiums,  principal 
of  public  debt,  or  disbursements  for  postal  service  paid  from  revenues  thereof.  I  Imports  for  con- 
sumption after  1850.  16  Based  on  general  imports,  v  Domestic  exports  only  after  1860.  vl912. 
as  Includes  canal  boats  and  barges  prior  to  1880.  y  First  six  months.  z  Figures  relate  to  the  West- 
ern Union  only  and  after  1900  do  not  include  messages  sent  over  leased  wires  or  under  railroad  con- 
tracts. (1)  Estimated  1912.  (2)  1800  to  1850,  inclusive,  from  census  of  1880;  from  1880  to  1900,  in- 
clusive, from  Rowell's  Newspaper  Directory;  after  1900  from  Ayer's  American  Newspaper  Annual. 
Figures  for  1914  include  outlying  possessions.  (3)  Includes  salaries  for  teachers  only.  Figures  are 
for  1912.  (4)  1850,  total  alienpassengers  arrived ;  1850, 15  months  euding  December  31;  after  1850, 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  

UNITED  STATES  GEOGRAPHIC  BOARD. 

Chairman,  Henrv  Gannett,  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior;  Secretary,  Charles  S. 
Sloane,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce;  Frank  Boud,  General  Land  Office,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  Lt.-Col.  John  E.  McMahon,  General  Staff,  Department  of  War;  Andrew  Braid, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev,  Department  of  Commerce:  F.  W.  Hodge,  Bureau  of  Ethnology, Smith- 
sonian Institution ;  G.  R.  Putnam,  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Department  of  Commerce;  James  E. 
Payne,  Government  Printing  Office;  Capt.  Thomas  Washington,  Hydrographic Office,  Department  of 
the  Navv;  William  McNeir.  Department  of  State;  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
JohnS.  Mills,  Department  of  the  Treasurv;  Charles  W.  Stewart.  Library  and  Naval  War  Records 
Office,  Department  of  the  Navy;  David  M.  Hildreth,  Topographer,  Post-Office  Department;  Good- 
win D.  Ellsworth,  Post-Office  Department. 

Bv  executive  order  of  August  10,  1906,  the  official  title  of  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  was  changed  to  United  States  Geographic  Board,  and  its  duties  enlarged.  The  board  passes 
on  all  unsettled  questions  concerning  geographic  names  which  arise  in  the  departments,  as  well  as 
determining,  changing,  and  fixing  place  names  within  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions, 
and  all  names  hereafter  suggested  bv  anv  officer  of  the  Government  shall  be  referred  to  the  board 
before  publication.  The  decisions  of  the  board  are  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  standard  authority.  Advisory  powers  were  granted  the  board  concerning  the  prepara- 
tion of  mans  compiled,  or  to  be  compiled,  in  the  various  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Government,  with 
a  special  view  to  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  work;  and  for  the  unification  and  im- 
provement of  the  scales  of  maps,  of  the  symbols  and  conventions  used  upon  them,  and  of  the  methods 
of  representing  relief.  Hereafter,  all  such  projects  as  are  of  importance  shall  be  submitted  to  this 
board  for  advice  before  being  undertaken. 


100  United  States   Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

UNITED    STATES    COURT    OF    CUSTOMS-APPEALS. 

(WASHINGTON.   D.   C.) 

Presiding  Judge — Robert  M.  Montgomery.  Associate  Judges — James  F.  Smith,  Orion  M.  Barber, 
Marlon  De  Vrles,  George  E.  Martin.  Attorney-General — James  C.  McReynolds.  Assistant  At- 
torney-General— William  L.  Wemple.  Clert — Arthur  B.  Shelton  ($3,500).  Marshal — Frank  H. 
Brlggs  ($3,000). 

Sec.  188.  There  shall  be  a  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  which  shall  consist  of 
a  Presiding  Judge  and  four  Associate  Judges,  each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  The  Presiding  Judge  shall  be  so  designated  In  the  order  of  appointment  and  In  the  commission 
Issued  to  him  by  the  President;  and  the  Associate  Judges  shall  have  precedence  according  to  the 
date  of  their  commissions.  Any  three  members  of  said  court  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the 
concurrence  of  three  members  shall  be  necessary  to  any  decision  thereof.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  or 
of  the  temporary  Inability,  or  disqualification  for  any  reason  of  one  or  two  of  the  Judges  of  said 
court,  the  President  may,  upon  the  request  of  the  Presiding  Judge  of  said  court,  designate  any  qualified 
United  States  Circuit  or  District  Judge  or  Judges  to  act  In  his  or  their  places  and  such  Circuit  or 
District  Judges  shall  be  duly  qualified  to  so  act. 

Sec.  189.  The  said  Court  of  Customs^  ppeals  shall  always  be  open  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  sessions  thereof  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  held  In  the  several  judicial  circuits, 
and  at  such  places  as  said  court  may  from  time  to  time  designate. 

Sec.  195.  That  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  established  by  this  chapter  shall  exercise 
exclusive  appellate  jurisdiction  te  review  by  appeal,  as  herein  provided,  final  decisions  by  a  board  of 
general  appraisers  In  all  cases  as  to  the  construction  of  the  law  and  the  facts  respecting  the  classi- 
fication of  merchandise  and  the  rate  of  duty  Imposed  thereon  under  such  classifications,  and  the 
fees  and  charges  connected  therewith,  and  all  appealable  questions  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  said  board, 
and  all  appealable  questions  as  to  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  collection  of  the  customs 
revenues;  and  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  said  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  shall  be  final  In  all  such 
cases:  Provided,  however,  That  In  any  case  In  which  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  Is  made  final  by  the  provisions  of  this  title,  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
upon  the  petition  of  either  party,  filed  within  sixty  days  next  after  the  issue  by  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  of  Its  mandate  upon  decision.  In  any  case  in  which  there  Is  drawn  in  question  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  treaty  made  pursuant  thereto, 
or  In  any  other  case  when  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  shall,  before  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  Is  rendered,  file  with  the  court  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  case 
is  of  such  importance  as  to  render  expedient  its  review  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  require,  by  certiorari 
or  otherwise,  such  case  to  be  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  Its  review  and  determination,  with 
the  same  power  and  authority  in  the  case  as  If  It  had  been  carried  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court:  And  provided  further.  That  thli  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  involving  only 
the  construction  of  section  1,  or  any  portion  thereof,  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue, 
equalize  duties,  and  encourage  the  Industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  5,  1909,  nor  to  any  case  Involving  the  construction  of  section  2  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  July  26,   1911.     (Amendment  as  approved,  August  22,  1914.) 

Sec.  196.  No  appeal  shall  be  taken  or  allowed  from  any  Board  of  United  States  General  Ap- 
praisers to  any  other  court,  and  no  appellate  jurisdiction  shall  thereafter  be  exercised  or  allowed, 
by  any  other  courts  In  cases  decided  by  said  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  but  all 
appeals  allowed  by  law  from  such  Board  of  General  Appraisers  shall  be  subject  to  review  only  In 
the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  hereby  established,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter: 
Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  customs  cases  which  have  heretofore  been  certified 
to  said  court  from  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  on  applications  for  writs  of  certiorari 
or  ot.ierwUe,  nor  to  review  by  writ  of  certiorari  any  customs  case  heretofore  decided  or  now  pending 
and  hereafter  decided  by  any  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  provided  application  for  said  writ  be  made 
within  six  mouths  after  August  5.  1909:  Provided  further.  That  all  customs  cases  decided  by 
a  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States  or  a  court  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  said  date  above  mentioned,  and  which  have  not  been  removed  from  said  courts  by 
appeal  or  writ  of  error,  and  all  such  cases  theretofore  submitted  for  decision  In  said  courts 
and  remaining  undecided  may  be  reviewed  on  appeal  at  the  Instance  of  either  party  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  provided  such  appeal  be  taken  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  entry  of  the  order,  judgment,  or  decrees  sought  to  be  reviewed. 

Sec.  197.  Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  all  cases 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  court  pending  and  not  submitted  for  decision  in  any  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  United  States  Circuit,  Territorial  or  District  Courts,  shall,  with 
the  record  and  samples  therein,  be  certified  by  said  courts  to  said  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  for 
further  proceedings  In  accordance  herewith:  Provided,  That  where  orders  for  the  taking  of  further 
testimony  before  a  referee  have  been  made  In  any  of  such  cases,  the  taking  of  such  testimony  shall 
be  completed  before  such  certification. 

Sec.  198.  If  the  Importer,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  Imported  merchandise,  or  the 
Collector  or  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  as  to  the  construction  of  the  law  and  the  facts  respecting  the  classification  of  such  mer- 
chandise and  the  rate  <»f  duty  Imposed  thereon  under  such  classification,  or  with  any  other  appealable 
decision  of  said  board,  they,  or  either  of  them,  may,  within  sixty  days  next  after  the  entry  of  such 
decree  or  judgment,  and  not  afterward,  apply  to  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  for  a  review  of  the 
questions  of  law  and  fact  Involved  In  such  decision:  Provided.  That  In  Alaska  and  In  the  Insular 
and  other  outside  possessions  of  the  United  States  ninety  days  shall  be  allowed  for  making  such 
application  to  tlie  Court  of  Customs  Appeals.  Such  application  shall  be  made  by  filing  In  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  said  court  a  concise  statement  of  errors  of  law  and  fact  complained  of;  and  a  copy  of 
such  statement  shall  be  served  on  the  collector,  or  the  Importer,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent,  as 
tiie  case  may  be.  Thereupon  the  court  shall  Immediately  order  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
to  transmit  to  said  court  the  record  and  evidence  taken  by  them,  together  with  the  certified  state- 
ment of  the  facis  Involved  In  the  case  and  their  decision  thereon;  and  all  the  evidence  taken  by  and 
before  suld  board  shall  be  competent  evidence  before  said  Court  of  Customs  Appeals.  The  decision 
of  suld  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  shall  be  final,  and  such  cause  shall  be  remanded  to  said  Board 
of  Ceneral  Appraisers  for  further  proceedings  to  be  taken  In  pursuance  of  such  determination. 

Sec.  199.  Immediately  upon  reoelpt  of  any  record  transmitted  to  said  court  for  determination 
the  clerk  thereof  shall  place  the  same  upon  t lie  calendar  for  hearing  and  submission;  and  such  calendar 
shall  be  called  and  all  cases  thereupon  submitted,  except  for  good  cause  shown,  at  least  once  every 
sixty  days:  J'roiidcd,  That  such  calendar  need  not  be  called  during  the  months  of  July  and  August 
of  any  year. 
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A  TABLE  OF  LEADING  ARTICLES  IMPORTED   INTO  THE   UNITED    STATES  OR 

INTO   ANY    OF    ITS    POSSESSIONS     (EXCEPT    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS, 

GUAM     AND    TUTUILA),    GIVING     RATES    AT     ENTRY     BY     THE 

NEW    TARIFF    ACT    OF    1913    COMPARED    WITH     THE 

TARIFF    ACT     OF    1909. 

(The  following  table  covers  only  the  articles  of  principal  Importance  Imported.) 
(ad  val. — ad  valorem;  n.s.p.f. — not  specially  provided  for.) 
*  Effective  March  1,  1914. 


ARTICLES. 


SCHEDULE  A— CHEMICALS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS. 

Acids,   n.s.p  f 

Alcoholic  compounds,  n.s.p.f 


Alkalies,  alkaloids,  and  all  chemical  and  medicinal    compounds, 
preparations,  mixtures  and  salts,  and  combinations  thereof.... 

Ammonia,   carbonate  of,  and  muriate  of 

Coal-tar  products,  not  medicinal  and  not  colors  or  dyes 

Drugs 


Glue,  value  not  above  10c.  per  pound 

Oil,    castor,    gals 

Oil,  olive  in  bottles,  etc.,  gals 

Oil,  whale,  gals   

Opium,  crude  and  not  adulterated,  containing  9  per  cent,  and  over 

of  morphia,  lbs .  .    . 

Paints,  colors,  pigments,  etc. 


Rates  of  Doty  Under 


Law  of  1909. 


New  Law  of  1913. 


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60c.  lb.  and  25  p.c 
ad  val. 


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
lj^c.  lb. 
Free  list 
lMc.lb.and  10  p.c. 

ad  val. 
2Hc  lb. 
35c.  gal. 
50c.  gal. 
8c.  gal. 


SI. 50  lb. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 


Perfumery,  cosmetics,  containing  alcohol. 


Perfumery,  cosmetics,  not  containing  alcohol 

Soap,  castile  and  unperfumed  toilet  soap 

Soap,  perfumed  toilet 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of 

Sponges,  not  advanced  In  value  by  chemical  processes 

Talcum   

SCHEDULE  B— EARTHS.  EARTHENWARE  AND  GLASSWARE 
Cement 


Earthenware,  porcelain,  decorated 

Earthenware,  common,  not  ornamented 

Glassware,  plain,  decorated  or  cut 

Marble,  manufactures  of,  except  for  jewelry 

Spectacles,  eyeglasses,    opera    ana   field  glasses,  and  frames  for 
same 


SCHEDULE  C— METALS  AND    MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Iron,  bar,  n.s  p  f . 

Steel,  n.s  p.f 

Automobiles,  valued  at  $2,000   or  more    and  automobile  bodies. 
Automobiles  valued  at  less  than  $2,000,   and  automobile  chassis 

and  finished  parts  of  automobiles  not  Including  tires 

Copper  plates,  n.s.p.f.. . 

Pens,  metallic,  except  gold  pens 

Table  and  k.tcbeu  utensils,  metal 

Tin  plates ,    .    

Pins,  not  jewelrv 

Iron  beams,  girders,  joists 

Cast  iron  pipe,  andirons,  plates,  stove  plates,   hollow  ware...    . 
Aluminum,  and  alloys  of  any  kind  In  which  it  Is  the  chief  com- 
ponent.   In  crude  form 

Watch  movements  and  watcn  cases,  clocks  and  parts  thereof . . 
Zinc  in  blocks.  Digs  or  sheets 

SCHEDULE  D— WOOD  AND    MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Briar  wood  and  similar  wood  unmanufactured 

Paving    posts,  railroad  tires,  telepnone,  trolley    and    telegraph 

poles . .    

House  or  cabinet  furniture,  and  manufactures  of  wood  or  bark. 

n  s.p  f 

SCHEDULE  E— SUGA  R,  MOLASSES  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
Sugars  and  syrups  of  cane  juice 


Saccharin 

Sugar  cane  in  Its  natural  state,  or  unmanufactured 

Molasses,  not  above  40  desrees ; 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup 

Glucose  or  grape  sugar 

Sugar  candy,  valued  more  than  15c.  per  pound 

Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,   n.s  p.f.,  valued  at  15c.  per 
pound  or  less 


00c  lb.  and  50  p.  a 

ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
l!4c  lb. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 
5-8c.  lb. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 


Sc. 
60 

■2.T 


60  p.c 
.50  p  c 


100  lbs. 
p.c.  ad  val. 
p.c    ad  val. 

ad  val. 

ad  val. 


50  p.c.  ad  val. 

6- 10c.  lb. 
Graduated  rate 


45  p.c.  ad  val. 
2'^c    lb. 
1 2c.   gross 
40  p  c.  ad  val. 
1  2- 10c    lb. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate 
8-lOc.  lb. 


7c.  lb. 

Graduated  rate 
Graduated  rate 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 

Above  75  degrees 
polarlscope  95- 
100  of  lc.  per 
lb.  and  for  each 
additional  de- 
gree 35-1000  of 
lc.  per  lb. 

65c.  lb. 
20  p  c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
4c.  lb. 
Vic.  lb. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 
4c.  lb.  and  15  p.c. 
ad  val. 


15  p.c.  ad  vaL 
10c.    lb.   and    20 
p.c.  ad  val.  to 
40c.  lb.  and  20 
p.c.   ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 
He  lb. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

lc.  lb. 
12c.  gal. 
30c.  gal. 
5c.  gal. 

$3  lb. 

15  to  20  p.c.  ad 

40c.    ib.    and    60 

p.c.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 
He.  lb. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
40  p.c,  ad  val 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val, 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 

5  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 
5  p.c.  ad  val. 
8c.  gross 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 


20 
10 


p.c.  ad  val. 
p.c.  ad  val. 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c.  lb. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

10  p.c.  ad  val. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 

Not  above  75  de- 
grees polarl- 
scope 71-100  of 
lc.  per  lb.;  for 
every  addi- 
tional degree  26 
-1000  of  lc.  per 
lb.* 

65c.  lb. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

15  p.c.  ad  val. 

3c.  lb. 

l^c.  lb. 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c.  lb. 
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United  States    Customs  Duties. 


UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  DUTIES—  Continued. 


ARTICLES. 
H  T  | 


■.<-.■' 


Rates  of  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1909. 


New  Law  of  1913. 


SCHEDULE  F— TOBACCO  AND    MANUFACTURES  OF. 


Tobacco,  wrapper,  filler,  leaf. 


Snuff 

Cigars  and  cigarettes. 


SCHEDULE  G— AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS    AND    PROVI- 
SIONS. 

Horses  and  mules  and  all  live  animals,   n.s.p.f 

Barley,  bushel  of  48  pounds 

Barley  mult,  bushel  of  34  pounds 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats 

Oats,  bushel 

Rice,  cleaned 

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  preparations 

Butcer  and  substitutes 

Cheese  and  substitutes  therefor 

Hay. 


Honey 

Hops 

Seeds,  Sax-eed,  linseed  and  other  oil  seeds,  n.s.p.f 

Seeds,  castor 

Fish,  except  shell  fish,  packed  In  oil  or  In  oil  and  other  substance? 

Fruits,  apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums  and  pears 

Fruits,  preserved,  n.s.p.f 

Fruits,  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons  and  limes  In  bulk 

Pineapnles  In  bulk 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  n.s.p.f 

Spices,  unground,  n.s.p.f 

Chocolate    and    cocoa  unsweetened,   prepared    or  manufactured, 

n.s.p.f 

Chocolate  and  cocoa,  sweetened,  prepared  or  manufactured,  valued 

at  20c.  per  pound  or  less 

SCHEDULE  H— SPIRITS,  WINES  &  OTHER  BEVERAGES. 


Brandy    and    other    spirits     manufactured    or    distilled    from 

grain  or  other  materials,   n.s.p.f 

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  quarts 

Wines,  still,  In  fas'-?,  vermuth  and  similar  beverages 

Wines,  still,  in   bottles,  quarts 

Malt  liquors,  In   bottles,  jugs,  gallons 

Mineral  waters,  In  bottles,  quarts 


SCHEDULE  I— COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 
Cotton  thread,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers 


Cotton  thread,  colored,  bleached,  according  to  numbers. 


Cotton  cloth,  uncolored,  according  to  numbers 

Cotton  cloth,  colored,  bleached,  according  to  numbers 

Cotton  handkerchiefs  or  mufflers,  hemmed  or  hemstitched,  n.s.p.f. 


Cotton  clothing,  ready  made. 
Cotton  hosiery,  pajrs 


Cotton  shirts,  drawers,  and  all  underwear,  n.s.p.f. 


Cotton,  plushes,  velvets,  corduroys. 


Lace  manufactures. 


SCHEDULE  J— FLAX,  HEMP  AND  JUTE  AND   MANUFACT- 
URES OF. 
Flax  hemp  or  ramie  single  yarns,  finer  than  80  lea  or  number.. . 
Mattings  for  floors 

SCHEDULE  K— WOOL  AND    MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Combed  wool  or  tops,  n.s.p.f 

Yarns. 


Cloths,  knit  fabrics,  felts  not  woven  and    all    manufactures  of 

every  description,  wholly  or  chiefly  of  wool,  n.s.p.f 

Blankets,  n.s.p.f.,  and  flannels 


Dress  goods,  women's  and  children's 

Clothing,  ready  made  and  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
n.s.p.f. 


Carpets,  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  rugs 

Plushes,  velvets  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut. 


SI. So  lb.  to 

S2.50  lb. 
55c.   lb 
S4.50  lb.  and 

25  p.c.  ad  val. 


25  p.c.  ad  val. 
30c.  bushel 
45c.  bushel 
lc.  lb. 
15c.  bushel 
2c.  lb. 
lHc  lb. 
6'-.  lb. 
6c.  lb. 
S4  ton. 
20c.  gallon 
16c.  lb. 
25c.  bushel 
25c.  bushel 
lc.  lb. 
25c.  bushel 
2c.  lb. 
lc.  lb. 

$8  Der  1,000 
lc.  lb. 
Free  list 

Graduated  rate 

Graduated  rate 


$2.60  gallon 
S9.60  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon 
SI. 85  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon 
30c.  doz. 


2Hc.  lb.  to  28c.  lb. 

6c.  lb.  to  67c.  lb. 

lc.  sq.  yard  to  8c 

so.  yard 
Graduated  rate 

4}ic.  sa.  yar  1  and 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 

50  p.c.  ad  val. 

70c.  doz.  to  S2  doz. 
&  15  p.c.  ad  val. 

60c.  doz.  &  15  p.c. 
ad  val.  to  S2.25 
doz.  &  35  p.c. 
ad  val. 

9c.  sq.  yard  &  25 
p.c.  ad  val.  to 
12c.  sq.  yard  & 
25  p.c-  ad  val. 

60  p.c.  ad  val. 


35  p.c.  ad     al. 
3 He.  sq.  yard 

Graduated  rate 
Graduated  rate 

Graduated  rate 
Graduated  rate 

Graduated  rate 
44c.  lb.  <fc  60  \\c. 

ad  val. 
10c.    sq.     foot    A 

40  p.c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate 


S1.S5  lb.  to 
S2.50  lb.   " 

55c.   lb. 

$4.50  lb.  and 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 
15c.  bushel 
25c.  bushel 
30c.    100  lbs. 
6c.  bushel 
lc.  lb. 
lc.  lb. 
2^c.  lb. 
20c.  p.c.  ad  val. 
$2  ton 
10c.  gallon 
16c.  lb. 
20c.  bushel 
15c.  bushel 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
10c.  bushel 
lc.  lb. 
He.  lb. 
S5  per  1,000 
lc.  lb. 
lc.  lb. 

8  p.c.  ad  val. 

2c.  lb. 


$2.60  gallon 
$9.60  per  doz. 
45e.  to  60c.  gallon 
SI. 85  per  doz. 
45c.  gallon 
20c.  doz. 


5  to  25  p.c.  ad 

val. 
7H  to  27  H  P.c. 

ad  val. 
7M  to  27 M  PC. 

ad  val. 
10  to  30  p.c.  ad 

val. 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 

$1.20  doz.  pairs 
and  30  to  50 
p.c.  ad  val. 

30  p.c.  ad  val. 


40  p.c.  ad  val. 


35  to  45  p.c.  ad 
val. 


10  p.c.  ad  val. 
2Hc.  sq.  yard 

8  pc.  ad  val. 
18  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  to  30  p.c.  ad 

val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.  c.  ad  val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 

45  p.c.  ad  val. 
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UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  DUTIES— Continued. 


ARTICLES. 


SCHEDULE  L— SILK  AND  SILK  GOODS. 
Silk  partially  manufactured,  or  spun  silk... 


Rates  of  Duty  Under 


Law  of  1909.     [New  Law  of  1913. 


Silk,  wearing  apparel. 
Silk,  yarns,  threads 


Silk,  all  manufactures  of.  n.s.p.f 

SCHEDULE    M— PAPERS  AND  BOOKS. 

Printing  paper,  other  than  paper  commercially  known  as  hand- 
made or  machine  hand-made,  valued  above  2  J^c.  per  lb.,  n.s.p.f. 

Books,  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound  pamphlets,    engravings, 

photographs,  n.s.p.f 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f 

Playing  cards 

SCHEDULE  N— SUNDRIES. 

Beads 

Brushes 

Bristles . 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  cut  but  not  set 

Feathers  and  dc  wns 


Furs,  dressed. 


Furs,  wearing  apparel. 
Gloves i 


Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber,  manufactures  of,  n.s.p.f. 

Hair,   human,  cleaned  but  not  manufactured 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

Musical  instruments 

Phonographs,  gramophones,  graphophones,  or  parts.  ..  . 
Pipes  and  smokers'  articles 

Paintings  and  statuary,  n.s.p.f. 


Toys.. 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  n.s.p.f. 


35  p.c  ad  val. 

60  p.c.  ad  val. 
45c.  lb.  to  60c.  lb. 

Graduated  rate 


3-lOc.  lb.  to  8-lOc 
lb. 

5  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
10c.  pack  and  20 
p.c.  ad  val. 

35  p.c.  ad  val. 
40  p.c.  ad  val. 
7J^c.  lb. 
10  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  to   60  p.c.  ad 

val. 
20  p.c  ad  val. 


20c.  lb.  to  35  p.c. 

ad  val. 
50  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  to   60  p.c.  ad 

val. 
45  p.c.  ad  val. 


12  p.c.  ad  val. 


15  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
60  p.c.  ad  val. 


50  p.c.  ad  val. 
$1.25  doz.  to  $5.80 

doz. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
45  d.c  ad  val. 
45  p  c.  ad  val. 
Graduated  rate 


'* 


40  p.c.  ad 


15 
35 

50 


p.c.  ad  val. 
p.c.  ad  val. 
p.c.  ad  val. 


35  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
7c.  lb. 

20  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  to    60  p.c.  ad 

val. 
10   to 

val. 

50  p.c.  ad  val. 

51  to  $2.50  doz. 
pair 

10  p.c  ad  val. 
20  p.c.  ad  val. 
30  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
25  p.c.  ad  val. 
20  to  50   p.c.   ad 

val. 
15  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 
35  p.c.  ad  val. 


THE    FREE    LIST. 


Acids  (not  provided  for 
under  Schedule  A). 

Aconite. 

Agates,  unmanufactured. 

Agricultural  implements. 

Albumen,  n.s.p.f. 

Alcohol,  methyl  or  wood. 

Alpaca,  hair  of. 

Ammonia,  nitrate  and 
sulphate  of. 

Animals  brought  Into  U. 
S.  temporarily  or  for 
breeding   purposes. 

Animals,  wild. 

Anthracite  coal. 

Antitoxins. 

Aromatic  (not  garden) 
seeds 

Arrowroot,  not  manufac- 
tured. 

Arsenic. 

Art,  works  of. 

Articles  returned  after 
having  been  exported. 

Asbestos,  unmanufac- 
tured. 

Asphaltum. 

Bacon. 

Bagging  for  cotton,  etc 

Barbed  fence  wire. 

Barks,  n.s.p.f. 

Beans,  n.s.p.f. 

Beef,  fresh. 

Beeswax. 

Belting  leather. 

Benzine. 

Berries,  n.s.p.f. 

Bibles. 
Birds. 
Bismuth. 
Bituminous  coal. 
Blankets,  n.s.p.f. 
Books  for  the  blind  and 
for      religious,     philo- 
sophical,   scientific   or 
literary  purposes,  per 


foreign  countries,  pro- 
fessional. 

Boots. 

Borax,  crude. 

Brass. 

Brimstone. 

Briquets. 

Bristles,  crude. 

Broom  corn. 

Buckwheat. 

Bullion,  gold  or  sliver. 

Burlaps 

Cabinet    woods,  unman 
ufactured. 

Calcium,  n.s.p.f. 

Camel's  hair. 

Carbolic  acid. 

Cash  registers. 

Cast-Iron  pipe. 

Cattle. 

Cement. 

Chalk,  crude. 

Charts,  n.s.p.f. 

Citizens   of   U.   S.  dying 


in     foreign     countries,  Flax 


Cotton  waste. 

Cottonseed  oil. 

Cream. 

Croton  oil. 

Curry. 

Darning  needles. 

Drawings. 

Drugs,   not  advanced. 

Dyeing  and  tanning 
materials. 

Dyewoods,  n.s.p.f. 

Engravings,  n.s.p.f. 

Etchings,  n.s.p.f. 

Evergreen  seedlings. 

Explosive  substances. 

Extracts,  n.s.p.f. 

Fans,  common  palm  leaf. 

Fats  and  grease. 

Fencing,  barbed  and  gal- 
vanized wire. 

Ferromanganese. 

Fibres  and  grasses. 

Films,  moving  picture. 

Flat  rails,  Iron  or  steel. 


old     and 


personal  effects  of 
Clapboards. 
Coal. 
Cobalt. 
Cocoa,  n.s.p.f. 
Cocoanuts  in  the  shell. 
Cocoons,  silk. 
Cod  liver  oil. 
OoffeG 
Coins,    gold,    sliver    and 

copper. 
Coke. 
Composition        metal, 

n.s.p.f. 


eons  or  families  fromlCotton  gins 


plates,   bars, 
pigs,  n.s.p.f 


Copper,   in 

ingots  or 

and  ore. 
Copperas. 

Cork,  unmanufactured. 
Corn  and  corn-meal. 
Cotton  *  cotton  bagging 


flint 


Flint,     flints     and 
stones  unground 

Flocks. 

Flower  and  grass  seeds, 
n.s.p.f. 

Fossils. 

Fowls. 

Fruit  plants,  for  purpose 
of  propagation  or  cul- 
tivation. 

Fruits  or  berries,  n.s.p.f 

Fulminates. 

Furniture  of  persons  or 
families  from  foreign 
countries. 

Furs,  undressed. 

Galvanized  wire. 

Gasoline. 

Glass,  plates  or  disks. 

Glaziers'  diamonds. 

Gloves,  leather,  n.s.p.f. 

Glue,  stock. 


Goat  skins. 

Gold,  bullion,  medals, 
ore  and  sweepings. 

Gold,  sliver,  copper  or 
other  metal  coins. 

Grains. 

Granite,  n.s.p.f. 

Grasses  and  fibers. 

Guano,  manures  and  all 
substances  used  only 
in  manure. 

Gunny     bags, 
cloth. 

Gunpowder. 

Gutta-percha,   crude. 

Hair,  n.s.p.f. 

Hams. 

Handle  bolts. 

Hand  sewing  needles. 

Harness,  saddles  and  sad- 
dlery, or  parts  thereof. 

Harvesters. 

Hemlock  bark,  extract  of. 

Hemp,  n.s.p.f. 

Herbs,  used  as  drugs, 
n.s.p.f. 

Hides. 

Hones  and  whetstones. 

Hoop  iron  or  steel, 
coated  or  not  coated 
with  paint. 

Hoops,  Iron  or  steel,  cut 
to  lengths.     • 

Horns  and  parts  of. 

Horsehair. 

Horseshoe  nails. 

Horseshoes. 

Household  effects. 

Ice. 

India  rubber,  crude. 

Indigo. 

Ingots. 

Instruments,  philosophi- 
cal and  sclentlfical. 

Inventions,  models  of. 

Iodine,  crude  and  re- 
subllmed. 
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Ipecac. 

Iron  Ore. 

Iron  or  steel  bands,  cut 
to  lengths  and  manu 
factures  of. 

Iron  or  steel  billets. 

Iron  or  steel  nails,  rails 
and  scrap. 

Jute. 

Kerosene. 

Kindling  wood. 

Lamb  and  lambskin. 

Land  fowls. 

Lard. 

Laths. 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 
harness,  rough,  sad- 
dles and  saddlery,  shoe 
laces,  sole,  uppers, 
vamps. 

Leaves  used  as  drugs, 
n.s.p.f. 

Leeches. 

Lemon  and  lime  juice. 

Lemon  peel,  not  pre- 
served. 

Libraries. 

Lifeboats  and  life-sav- 
ing apparatus. 

Linotype  machines. 

Lithographic  stones  not 
engraved. 

Loadstones. 

Logs. 

Loops,  iron. 

Lubricating  oils,  n.s.p.f. 

Lumber,  planed  or  fin- 
ished, n.s.p.f. 

Machines,  for  spreading 
tar  and  oil  and  for 
sugar  making,  lino- 
type, sewing,  thrash- 
ing, typesetting. 

Magne3lte,  crude  or  cal- 
cined. 

Maize. 

Manganese,  oxide  and 
ore  of. 

Manila. 

Manures. 

Manuscripts. 

Maps,  n.s.p.f. 

Marroons. 

Marrow. 

Marshmallow. 

Meal,  corn. 

Meats. 

Medals  of  gold,  silver  or 
copper. 

Metal  composition, 
n.s.p.f. 


Milk,   preserved  or  con 
densed,  etc. 

Mineral  salts. 

Minerals,  crude. 

Models  of  inventions 

Moss,  n.s.p.f. 

Mowers. 

Music  for  the  blind. 

Mustard  seed. 

Mutton. 

Nails. 

Naphtha. 

Needles,  hand  sewing 
and  darning. 

Newspapers  and  perlodi 
cals    Issued    within    6 
months     of     time     of 
entry. 

Nickel  ore. 

Nitrate  of  potash  or 
saltpetre,  crude  and 
soda. 

Nut  oil. 

Nux  vomica. 

Oakum. 

Oil  cake. 

Oils  not  provided  for  in 
list  under  Schedule  A 

Orange  juice,  peel,  not 
preserved,  candled  or 
dried. 

Ore,  cobalt,  copper, 
emery,  gold,  iron, 
manganese,  manganif- 
erous  iron,  nickel,  sil- 
ver, tin,  tungsten- 
bearing. 

Paper,  printing,  n.s.p.f., 
stock,  crude. 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  oil. 

Parchment. 

Paris  green. 

Pearl,  mother  of,  and 
pearl  shells. 

Pebbles,  Brazilian. 

Periodicals     and     news 
papers  issued  within  6 
months     of     time     of 
entry. 

Personal  effects. 

Petroleum. 

Phosphates,  crude. 

Phosphorus. 

Photographic,  and  mov- 
ing picture  films  not 
exposed  or  developed. 

Pigs,  copper,   Iron. 

Pipe,  cast-Iron. 

Plants,  fruits,  tropical 
and  semi-tropical,  for 
propagation  or  culti- 
vation. 


Plates,  copper,  glass. 

Platinum,      unmanufac 
tured. 

Plows. 

Plumbago. 

Pork. 

Potash,  carbonate,  crude, 
cyanide,  sulphate. 

Potassium,  cyanide  of 

Potatoes. 

Printing  paper. 

Prizes. 

Prusslc  acid. 

Pulp  woods. 

Quinine. 

Radium. 

Rags,  n.s.p.f. 

Rails,  flat,  Iron  or  steel. 

Railway  bars,  Iron  or 
steel. 

Rapeseed. 

Rattan. 

Reapers. 

Reeds,   unmanufactured 

Regalia  and  gems,  stat- 
uary and  casts  of 
sculpture. 

Roots,  n.s.p.f. 

Rye  and  rye  flour. 

Saddlery. 

Safety  lamps. 

Sago. 

Salt. 

Saltpetre,  crude. 

Scientific  apparatus 

Seeds,     all     flower 
grass,  n.s.p.f. 

Sewing  machines. 

Sheep. 

Shellfish  and  shells. 

Shingles. 

Shoddy. 

Shoes,  leather. 

Silk,  raw. 

Sliver  bullion, 
medals,  ore, 
Ings. 

Slsal  grass. 

Skins,  undressed. 

Soda,      arsenlate, 
cyanide,    nitrite, 
cate.  sulphate. 

Sole  leather. 

Specimens,  botany  and 
mineralogy  and  natu- 
ral history  not  for  sale 

Spermaceti  oil. 

Spikes. 

Spirits,  turpentine. 

Sprigs,  cut. 

Stamps,  foreign. 

Statuary. 


and 


coins, 
sweep 


ash, 
sill- 


Staves. 

Steel,  scrap. 

Stone. 

Strychnine. 

Sugar-beet  seed. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia, 
copper,  Iron,  potash, 
soda. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Sumac,  ground. 

Swine. 

T-rails,  iron  or  steel. 

Tacks,  cut. 

Talcum,  crude,  n.s.p.f. 

Tallow. 

Tanning  material. 

Tapioca. 

Tar  and  pitch  wood. 

Tea. 

Thrashing  machines. 

Timber. 

Tin,  except  plates. 

Tobacco  stems. 

Trophies. 

Turpentine. 

Twine. 

Type,  old. 

Typesetting  machines. 

Typewriters. 

Vaccine  virus. 

Veal. 

Vegetable  substances. 

Vellum. 

Verdigris. 

Vitriol,  blue. 

Wagons  and  carts. 

Waste. 

Water  fowls. 

Wax,    n.s.p.f. 

Wearing  apparel.  (See 
below.) 

Weeds  and  wood  used 
as  drugs,  n.s.p.f. 

Whalebone,  unmanufact- 
ured. 

Whale  oil,  n.s.p.f. 

Wheat,  n.s.p.f. 

Whetstones. 

Wild  animals. 

Wire,  barbed  fence,  gal- 
vanized, nails,  staples. 

Wood,  n.s.p.f. 

Wood  alcohol. 

Wood  pulp. 

Wool,  n.s.p.f. 

Works  of  art. 

Wrought  and  cast    Iron. 

Wrought  Iron  or  steel 
nails,  n.s.p.f. 

Yarn,  Angora  goat  hair, 
alpaca  hair.  etc..  waste. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  EXAMINATION  OF  BACGACE. 

The  Tariff  of  1913  provides  for  the  exemption  from  duty  of  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  as  shown  in 
paragraph  642,  as  follows: 

642.  Wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles,  and  similar  personal  effects 
of  persous  arriving  in  the  United  States;  but  this  exemption  shall  include  only  such  articles  ns  were 
actually  owned  by  them  and  in  their  possession  abroad  at  the  time  of  or  prior  to  their  departure  from 
a  foreign  country,  and  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  wear  and  use  of  such  persons  and  are 
intended  for  such  wear  and  use.  and  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  merchandise  or  articles  intended  for 
other  persons  or  for  sale:  Provided,  That  in  case  of  residents  of  the  United  States  returning  from 
abroaa  all  wearing  apparel,  personal  and  household  effects  taken  by  them  out  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  without  regard  to  their  value,  upon  their  Identity 
being  established  under  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  Provided  further,  That  up  to  but  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  value  of  articles 
acquired  abroad  by  such  residents  of  the  United  States  for  personal  or  household  use  or  as  souvenirs 
or  curios,  but  not  bought  on  commission  or  intended  for  sale,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

BAGGAOE  DECLARATIONS. 

The  law  requires  that  every  person  entering  t  he  United  States  shall  make  a  declaration  and  entry 
of  person  alb  agirage.  The  senior  memberof  a  family  present  as  a  passenger  may, however,  declare 
for  the  entire  family.  A  failure  to  declare  articles  acquired  abroad  and  brought  In  as  baggage  renders 
the  articles  subject  to  forfeiture  and  the  passengers  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  (Sections  2802 
and  3082.  It.  S.  ) 

Returning  residents  of  the  United  States  should  use  the  form  of  declaration  printed  in  black; 
nonresidents  should  use  the  form  printed  in  red. 

The  exact  numher  of  pieces  of  baggage  accompanying  a  passenger  must  be  stated  In  the  declara- 
tion, including  trunks,  valises,  boxes, hand  bags,  and  packages  or  bundles  of  every  kind.  Forms  of 
baggage  declarations  will  be  furnished  passengers  by  the  steamship  otlleers.     The  declaration  should 
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be  prepared  and  signed  at  least  one  day  before  the  expected  arrival  of  the  vessel.  Declarations  spoiled 
in  preparation  should  not  be  destroyed,  but  should  be  turned  over  to  the  purser,  who  will  furnish  a 
new  blank. 

When  Ihe  declaration  has  been  prepared  and  signed,  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  form  must  be 
detached  and  retained  by  the  passenger  and  the  declaration  delivered  to  the  ship's  officer  designated 
to  receive  the  same.  After  all  the  baggage  and  effects  of  the  passenger  havp  been  landed,  the  coupon 
which  has  been  retained  must  be  presented  at  the  inspector's  desk,  and  an  inspector  will  then  be 
detailed  to  examine  the  bagggaga 

Passengers  must  acknowledge  in  person,  on  the  pier,  their  signatures  to  the  declarations. 

RETURNING  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Returning  residents  of  the  United  States  must  declare  all  articles  acquired  abroad,  in  their 
baggage  or  on  their  persons,  whether  by  purchase,  by  gift,  or  otherwise,  and  whether  dutiable  or  ftee 
of  duty.  Exemption,  however,  will  be  allowed  by  customs  officers  of  articles  aggregating  not  over 
$100  in  value,  il 'suitable  for  personal  or  household  use  or  as  souvenirs  or  curios,  and  whether  intended 
lor  thp  personal  use  of  the  passengers  or  as  gifts  or  presents  to  others  provided  the  articles  are  not 
bought  on  commission  for  another  person  nor  intended  for  sale.  Articles  so  exempt  from  duty  must, 
nevertheless,  be  declared.  Articles  belonging  to  one  passenger  can  not  be  included  in  the  exemption 
of  another.  3TA 

Use  does  not  exempt  from  duty  wearing  apparel  or  other  articles  obtained  abroad.  Such  articles 
which  have  been  used  abroad  may,  however,  be  specifically  noted  on  the  declaration,  and  due 
allowance  will  be  made  by  the  appraising  officers  lor  depreciation  through  wear  and  use  and  duties 
charged  upon  the  articles  at  their  value  in  their  condition  as  imported. 

Passengers  must  not  deduct  the  $100  exemption  hi  making  out  their  declarations.  Such  deductions 
will  be  made  by  customs  officers  on  the  pier. 

All  wearing  apparel,  personal  and  household  effects  taken  out  of  the  United  States  by  residents 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  without  regard  to  their  value  upon  their  identity  being  established.  If 
remodelled,  repaired,  or  improved  abroad,  the  cost  of  such  remodelling,  repairing,  or  improvement 
must  be  declared,  and  receipted  bills  for  such  alterations  should  be  presented.  The  cost  of  such 
repairs  is  subject  to  duty,  but  may  be  included  by  customs  officers  within  the  $100  exemption.  If  the 
cost  or  value  of  the  repairs  be  not  declared,  the  articles  will  be  subject  to  duty  upon  their  entire  value. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  or  persons  who  have  at  anv  time  resided  in  this  country  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  residents  of  the  United  States,  unless  they  shall  have  abandoned  their  residence  in  this, 
country  and  acquired  an  actual  bona  fide  residence  in  a  foreign  country.  Such  citizens  or  former 
residents  who  declare  as  nonresidents  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  customs  officers  upon 
the  pier  that  they  have  given  up  their  residence  in  the  United  States  and  have  become  bona  fide 
residents  of  a  foreign  country 

The  residence  of  a  wife  follows  that  of  the  husband,  and  the  residence  of  a  minor  child  follows 
that  of  its  parents. 

The  examination  of  baggage  will  be  facilitated  and  difficulties  avoided  if  receipted  bills  for  foreign: 
purchases  be  presented,  and  if  all  articles  acquired  abroad  be  packed  separately  in  one  or  more  trunks. 

NONRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATICS. 
Nonresidents  of  the  United  States  must  declare  all  articles  in  their  baggage  or  on  their  persons 
which  do  not  constitute  wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles,  or  similar 
personal  effects,  whether  intended  lor  their  personal  use  or  lor  others.  They  must  also  declare  all 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  jewelry,  and  other  articles  of  personal  adornment,  toilet  articles,  and 
similar  effects  when  not  owned  by  them  or  when  intended  for  other  persons  or  for  sale. 

HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS. 
Household  effects,  such  as  furniture,  table  linen,  bed  linen,  tableware,  etc.,  imported  as  baggage 
must  be  declared.  If  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customs  officers  to  have  been  actually  owned 
and  used  abroad  by  the  passenger  not  less  than  one  year  and  not  intended  for  any  other  person  nor 
for  sale,  such  eltects  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  If  not  so  owned  and  used  abroad,  duties  must  be 
paid  thereon,  unless  included  in  the  S100  exemption  allowed  returning  residents. 

CIGARS  AND   CIGARETTES. 
Each  passenger  over  eighteen  years  of  age  may  bring  in  free  of  duty  50  cigars  or  300  cigarettes, 
or  smoking  tobacco  not  exceeding  three  pounds,  if  for  the  bona  fide  use  of  such  passenger     These 
articlesmustbe  declared,  but  will  be  passed  free  by  customs  officers  in  addition  to  the  $100  exemption. 

CONTESTED    VALUA TIO.N. 

Passengers  dissatisfied  with  values  placed  upon  dutiable  articles  by  the  customs  officers  on  the 
pier  may  demand  a  re-examination.  Application  therefor  should  be  made  to  the  officers  in  charge 
immediately.  If,  for  any  reason,  this  course  is  impracticable,  the  packages  containing  the  articles- 
should  be  left  in  customs  custody  and  application  for  reappraisement  made  to  the  collector  of  customs. 
in  writing  within  ten  clays  alter  the  original  appraisement.  No  request  for  reappraisenient  can  be 
entertained  alter  the  articles  have  been  removed  from  customs  custody. 

Examination  of  any  baggage  may  be  postponed  if  the  passenger* requests  the  officer  taking  his- 
declaration  to  have  the  baggage  sent  to  the  appraiser's  stores 

Currency  or  certified  checks  only  can  be  accepted  in  payment  of  duties,  but  upon  request  baggage 
will  be  retained  on  the  pier  for  24  hours  to  enable  the  ownei  to  secure  currency  or  certified  checks. 

The  offering  of  gratuities  or  bribes  to  customs  officers  is  a  violation  of  law.  Customs  officers  who 
accept  gratuities  or  bribes  will  be  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  all  parties  concerned  are  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution. 

Discourtesy  or  incivilitv  on  the  part  of  customs  officers  should  be  rpported  to  the  collector  at  the 
custom  house,  to  the  deputy  collector  or  deputy  surveyor  at  the  pier,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Passengers  should  not,  however,  deem  customs  officers  discourteous  merely  because  such 
officeis  examine  baggage  thoroughly  or  appraise  articles  at  a  value  different  from  that  stated  in  the 
passenger's  declaration. 

BAGGAGE  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  IN  BOND 

Baggage  containing  dutiable  articles  may  be  forwarded  in  bond  to  any  other  port  of  entry  upon 
good  reason  therefor  being  shown. 

Passengers  desiring  to  have  such  baggage  forwarded  in  bond  should  so  indicate  on  their  declara- 
tions, and  also  makea  request  therefor  upon  the  inspector  at  the  time  he  is  assigned  to  the  examina- 
tion o  I  their  baggage.  Similar  action  should  betaken  when  it  is  desired  to  have  baggage  forwarded 
to  another  country  in  transit  through  the  United  States. 
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CUSTOM  HOUSE   EXAMINATION  OF  BAGGAGE— Continued. 


SEALSKIN  GARMENTS. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  1897,  as  amended  in  1912,  expressly  foibids  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  u-armenis  made  iu  whole  or  in  Dart  of  the  skins  of  seals  taken  in  the  waters  ot  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Unless  the  owner  is  able  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  that  the  garments 
are  not  prohibited  by  said  act,  they  cannot  be  admitted. 

AIGRETTES  AND  OTHER  PLUMAGE. 

Paragraph  347  ot  the  present  Tanft  act  contains  the  following  proviso: 

"The  importation  of  aigrettes,  egret  plumes,  or  so-called  osprey  plumes,  and  the  feathers,  quills, 
heads  wings,  tails,  skins,  or  parts  of  skins,  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  and  not  for 
scientific  or  educational  purposes,  is  hereby  prohibited;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
leathers  or  plumes  of  ostriches  or  to  the  feathers  or  plumes  of  domestic  fowls  of  any  kind.  " 

Any  of  the  above-described  prohibited  articles  will  be  excluded  from  entry  when  brought  in  by 
passengers  as  trimmings  on  hats  or  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel:  and  will  be  confiscated  whether 
found  in  the  baggage  or  on  the  person.  In  cases  where  there  has  been  no  wilful  luteut  to  violate 
the  law,  such  prohibited  articles  may  be  exported  to  a  foreign  country. 

W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    CENSUS. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  a  census  of  the  United  States  shall  be  taken  decennially.  The 
First  Census  was  taken  In  1790  under  the  supervision  of  the  President;  subsequent  censuses,  to  and 
including  that  of  1840,  were  taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  1849  the  su- 
pervision of  the  census  was  transferred  to  the  newly  organized  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  con- 
tinued under  the  control  of  that  department  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1903,  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor;  by  this  act  the  Census  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the  new  department. 
Congress,  by  act  approved  March  6,  1902,  made  the  Census  Bureau  a  permanent  bureau  of  the  Gov- 
t1  r  ii  m  p  n  t 

The  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  Is  divided  into  two  main  branches,  namely,  the  decennial  census 
and  special  statistical  Inquiries,  the  latter  mostly  made  in  the  intervals  between  the  decennial  cen- 
suses. The  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census  was  taken  as  of  date  April  15,  1910.  It  covered  the  three 
main  subjects— (1)  population,  (2)  agriculture,  and  (3)  manufactures,  mines  and  quarries. 

The  results  of  this  census  have  been  published,  and  have  been  used  wherever  available  for  the 
tables  of  the  present  Almanac  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  census  of  1910  was  about  $13,500,000, 
In  addition  to  which  $1,675,000  was  spent  In  carrying  on  the  annual  Investigations  of  the  permanent 
bureau  during  the  census  period.  Of  this  amount  $7,200,000  represents  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
data  through  the  employment  of  over  70,000  paid  enumerators,  besides  supervisors,  clerks,  and  spe- 
cial agents.  The  balance  Is  the  cost  of  tabulating  and  publishing  the  result.  A  more  detailed  ac- 
count'of  the  census  of  1910  Is  given  In  the  1911  Issue  of  The  World  Almanac  

The  permanent  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  is  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  6.  1902,  and  amendments  thereto.  These  acts  authorize  and  direct  the  bureau  to  make 
statistical  Inquiries  regarding  the  Insane,  feeble-minded,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind;  crime,  pauperism 
and  benevolence:  deaths  and  births  In  the  areas  maintaining  registration  system;  social  and  financial 
statistics  of  cities:  wealth,  debt  and  taxation;  religious  bodies;  electric  light  and  power,  telephones 
and  telegraphs,  and  street  railways;  transportation  by  water;  cotton  production,  cotton  consumed. 
Imported,  exported,  and  cotton  on  hand,  and  active  cotton  spindles,  and  statistics  of  tobacco.  The 
statistics  of  deaths  (which  now  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  population,  statistics  of  cities,  and  of 
production  of  cotton  are  secured  annually;  the  other  statistics  mentioned  are  taken  usually  atm- 
tcrvals  of  five  or  ten  years,  not,  however,  at  the  same  time  as  the  regular  decennial  censuses.  T  ne 
act  of  1902  also  provides  for  a  census  of  manufactures  In  the  fifth  year  intervening  between  the  decen- 
nial censuses,  and  the  new  Thirteenth  Census  act  further  provides  for  a  census  of  agriculture  In  1915, 

The  Director  of  the  Census  Is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  receives  a 
salary  of  $6,000  per  annum.  The  present  Director  Is  William  J.  Harris  of  Georgia.  The  permanent 
office  organization  Includes  a  chief  clerk,  William  L.  Austin;  four  chief  statisticians;  for  Population. 
William  C.  Hunt;  for  Manufactures.  William  M.  Steuart;  for  Finance  and  Municipal  Statistics. 
Starke  M.  Grogan,  and  one  for  Vital  Statistics;  a  geographer,  Charles  S.  Sloane,  and  eight  chiefs  of 
division.  The  entire  number  of  employes  in  the  Bureau  at  Washington  Is  now  about  600:  In  addlt  on 
there  are  about  735  special  agents  employed  Intermittently  In  the  Southern  States  for  the  collection 
of  cotten  statistics.  The  number  of  employes  In  Washington  was  greatly  Increased  during  the 
decennial  census;  on  November  1.  1910,  It  was  3,565.  In  addition  to  field  employes. 


WHITE    HOUSE    RULES. 

Thb  following  rules  have  been  arranged  for  the  conduct  of  business  at  the  Executive  Offices  during 
the  Wlater  of   1914-15:  :  j  ^  ,  .         ,       '  •     ,  •■    - 

The  Cabinet  will  meet  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  from  11  a.  m.  until  1  p.  m.  .     . 

Senators  and  Representatives  having  business  to  transact  will  be  received  from  10.30  a.  M.  to  l£M.. 
excepting  on  Cabinet  days.  In  view  of  the  pressure  of  business  at  the  Executive  Offices  during  the  Con- 
gressional session  It  would  greatly  facilitate  matters  If  Senators  and  Members  could  telephone  for  an 
appointment  before  calling,  as  many  will  have  first  made  appointments  in  this  way.  and  those  calling  without 
appointments  are  therefore  necessarily  delayed  In  seeln?  the  President.  ^^„aa„t\,aun„ra 

The  East  Room  will  be  open  dally.  Sundays  excepted,  for  the  Inspection  of  visitors,  between  the  hours 
of  10  a"  m.  and  2  p.  m.  JOSEPH  P.  TUMULTY.  Secretary  to  the  President. 

NATIONAL    GRANGE,    PATRONS    OF    HUSBANDRY. 

Master— Oliver  Wilson.  Peoria.  111.  Overseer— W.  H.  Vary.  Watertown.  N.  Y.  .Z*ct*rm-* 
George  W.  F.  Gaunt.  Mulllca  Hill,  N.  J.  Steward— F.  C.  Bancroft.  Wyoming.  Del.  Assistant  Stew- 
ard—J.  A.  Sherwood.  Long  Hill.  Ct.  Chaplain— A.  P.  Reardon,  McLouth  Ran.  Treasurer— 
Mrs  Eva  S.  McDowell.  6  Norfolk  Terrace,  Wellesley.  Mass.  Secretary— C.  M.  Freeman  Tippe- 
canoe City.  Ohio.  Gatekeeper— C.  L.  Rice.  Austin.  Minn.  Ceres— Mrs.  Esther  E.  Patt.ee,  Lacnnla. 
N.  H.  Pomona— Mrs.  Cora  E.  Retcham,  Hastings.  Mich.  Flora— Mrs.  Ella  Peckham.  IS  ew  port. 
R  I  L.  A.  Steward— Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Harland,  Payette,  Idaho.  High  Priest— C  M.  Gardner. 
Westneld.  Mass.  Priest  Archon—OUver  Wilson,  Peoria.  III.  Priest  Annalist— L,.  E, ,  Spence. Oregon 
City,  Ore.  Executive  Committee.  C.  S.  8tetson,  Chairman.  Greene,  Me.:  A.  B.  Judson.  Balfour, 
Iowa;  C.  O.  Ralne,  Secret  :irv.  Canton,   Mo.  tt„i«.-~i 

The  National  Grange  has  established  over  30.000  subordinate  granges  throughout  the  United 

States. 
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(Revised  by  the  Post-  Office  Department  for  The  World  Almanac.     Sections  quoted  by  numbers  in  this 

subject  refer  to  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations. ) 

DOMESTIC    RATES    OF    POSTAGE. 

Ai/l  mailable  matter  for  transmission  by  the  United  States  mails  within  the  United  States  is 
divided  into  four  classes,  under  the  following  regulations:  (Domestic  rates  apply  to  mail  for 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Tutuila,  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  the  "Canal  Zone,"  the 
Republic  of  Panama, and  Shanghai,  China,  also  to  mail  for  officers  or  members  of  the  crew  of  vessels 
of  war  of  the  United  States,  and  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Hospital,  Yokohama,  Japan.  ) 

First-Class  flatter— This  class  includes  letters,  postal  cards,  "postcards."  and  anything 
sealed  or  otherwise  closed  against  inspection,  except  as  provided  for  under  other  classifications  or 
anything  containing  writing  not  authorized  on  mail  matter  of  other  classifications. 

Pirst-class  or  letter  rate  of  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  its  possessions,  or  the  above- 
named  countries,  two  cents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Rates  on  local  or  drop  letters  at  free  delivery  offices, two  cents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  At 
offices  where  there  is  no  free  delivery  by  carriers,and  the  addressee  cannot  be  served  by  rural  free 
delivery  carriers,  one  cent  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Rates  on  postal  cards,  one  cent  (double  or  "reply"  cards,  two  cents).  Postal  cards  issued  by 
the  Post-Office  Department  may  bear  written,  printed,  or  other  additions  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  face  of  the  card  may  be  divided  by  a  vertical  line  placed  approximately  one-third  of  the 
distance  from  the  left  end  of  the  card ;  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  line  to  be  used  for  a  message,  etc.., 
but  the  space  to  the  right  for  the  address  only. 

(ft)  Addresses  upon  postal  cards  may  be  either  written,  printed,  or  affixed  thereto,  at  the  option 
of  the  sender. 

(c)  Very  thin  sheets  of  paper  may  be  attached  to  the  card  on  condition  that  they  completely  ad- 
here thereto.    Such  sheets  may  bear  both  writing  and  printing. 

(d)  Advertisements,  illustrations,  or  writing  may  appear  on  the  back  of  the  card  and  on  the  left 
third  of  the  face. 

2.  The  addition  to  a  postal  card  of  matter  other  than  as  above  authorized  will  subject  the  card , 
when  sent  in  the  mails,  to  postage  according  to  the  character  of  the  message— at  the  letter  rate  if 
wholly  or  partly  in  writing  or  the  third-class  rate  if  entirely  in  print.  In  either  case  the  postage 
value  of  the  stamp  impressed  upon  the  card  will  not  be  impaired. 

3.  Postal  cards  must  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  sealed  letters,  except  that  those  mailed  for 
local  delivery  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  if  undeliverable  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  send- 
er appears  thereon.    Undeliverable  "double"  postal  cards  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  if  known. 

4.  Postal  cards  bearing  particles  of  glass,  metal,  mica,  sand,  tinsel  or  other  similar  substances, 
are  uumailable,  except  when  inclosed  in  tightly  sealed  envelopes  with  proper  postage  attached,  or 
when  treated  in  such  manner  as  will  prevent  the  objectionable  substances  from  being  rubbed  off  or 
injuring  persons  handling  the  mails. 

Cards  that  have  been  spoiled  in  printing  or  otherwise  will  be  redeemed  from  the  original  purchasers 
at  75  percent,  of  their  face  value  if  unmutilated. 

Post  Cards— (private  mailing  cards)— bearing  written  or  printed  messages  are  transmissible  in 
,the  mails. 

Private  mailing  cards  ("post  cards" )  in  the  domestic  mads  must  conform  to  the  following  con- 
ditions :  ■,'!•  ■ 

(a)  A  "postcard"  must  be  an  uufolded  piece  of  cardboard  not  exceeding  approximately  3  9-16 
by  5  9-16  inches,  nor  less  than  approximately  2M  b3r  4  inches, 

(y)  It  must  in  form  and  in  the  quality  and  weight  of  paper  be  substantially  like  the  Government 
postal  card. 

(c)  It  may  be  of  any  color  not  interfering  with  a  legible  address  and  postmark. 

Id)  It  may  or  may  not,  at  the  option  of  the  sender,  bear  near  the  top  of  the  face  the  words  ' '  post 

(e)  The  face  of  the  card  may  be  divided  by  a  vertical  line  •  the  left  half  to  be  used  for  a  message, 
etc. ,  but  that  to  the  right  for  the  address  only. 

(/)  Very  thin  sheets  of  paper  may  be  attached  to  the  card,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  they 
completely  adhere  thereto.     Such  sheets  may  bear  both  writing  and  printing. 

07)  Advertisements  and  illustrations  may  appear  on  the  back  of  the  card  and  on  the  left  half  of 

2  Cards,  without  cover,  conforming  to  the  foregoing  conditions  are  transmissible  in  the  domestic 
mails' (including  the  possessions  of  the  United  States)  and  to  Cuba,  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  and  Shanghai,  China,  at  the  postage  rate  of  1  cent  each.  ..,.*.,., 

3  When  "postcards"  are  prepared  bv  printers  and  stationers  for  sale,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
bear  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  face  an  oblong  diagram  containing  the  words  '  'Place  post- 
age stamp  here,"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  space  to  the  right  of  the  verticle  dividing  line,  the 
words  "This  space  for  the  address."  ■  -.  ■  ■  •<  u  ,   ... 

4.  Cards  which  do  not  conform  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  these  regulations  are,  when  sent 
in  the  mails,  chargeable  with  postage  according  to  the  character  of  the  message— at  the  letter  rate, 
if  wholly  or  parti  v  in  writing,  or  at  the  third-class  rate,  if  entirely  in  print. 

5.  Cards  bearing  particles  of  glass,  metal,  mica,  sand,  tinsel,  or  other  similar  substances,  are 
unmailable,  except  wheu  inclosed  in  tightly  sealed  envelopes,  or  when  treated  in  such  manner  as  will 
prevent  the  objectionable  substances  from  being  rubbed  off  or  injuring  persons  handling  the  mails. 

Postage  on  all  letters  should  be  fully  prepaid,  but  if  prepaid  one  full  rate  and  no  more  they  will 
be  forwarded,  and  the  amount  of  deficient  postage  collected  on  delivery;  if  wholly  unpaid,  or  pre- 
paid with  less  than  one  full  rate  and  deposited  at  a  post-office,  the  addressee  will  be  notified  to 
remit  postage:  and  if  he  fails  to  dosothev  will  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office;  but  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  sender  if  he  is  located  at  the  place  of  mailing,  and  if  his  address  be  printed  or  written 

UP°Letterrate  is  charged  on  typewriting  and  carbon  or  letter  press  copies  thereof,  and  on  all  printed 
imitations  or  reproductions  of  typewriting  or  manuscript  obtained  by  mechanical  process  unless  such 
reproductions  are  presented  at  post-office  windows  in  the  minimum  number  of  twenty  identical 
unsealed  copies.  ,       . .      . .  r    .,     . 

Letters  and  other  matter  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate— two  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  T( but 
no  other  class  of  mail  matter)  will  be  returned  to  the  sender  free,  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  printed 
or  written  on  the  envelope  or  wrapper.  The  limit  of  weight  is  four  pounds,  except  for  a  single  book, 
and  except,  also,  gold  for  or  from  Alaska  sent  by  registered  mail. 
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Prepaid  letters  and  other  matter  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate  will  be  forwarded  from  one  post-office 
to  another  upon  the  written  request  of  the  person  addressed,  without  additional  charge  for  postage. 
The  direction  on  forwarded  letters  may  be  changed  as  many  times  as  maybe  necessary  to  reach  the 
person  addressed.  Nothing  may  be  added  to  such  letters  except  the  forwarding  address  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  new  postage. 

Second-Class  Matter— This  class  includes  all  printed  newspapers  and  periodicals  that  have 
been  "Entered  as  second-class  matter,"  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879,  and  are  regularly  issued 
at  stated  intervals  as  frequently  as  four  times  a  year,  from  a  known  office  of  publication,  and  mailed 
by  the  publishers  or  news  agents  to  actual  subscribers  or  as  sample  copies  or  to  news  agents  for 
sale,  and  newspapers  and  publications  of  this  class  mailed  by  persons  other  than  publishers.  Also 
periodical  publications  entered  under  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  of  beuevolent  and  fraternal  soci- 
eties, organized  under  the  lodge  system  and  having  a  membership  of  a  thousand  persons,  and  the 
publications  of  strictly  professional,  literary,  historical  and  scientific  societies,  and  incorporated 
institutions  of  learning,  trade  unions,  etc.,  provided  that  these  be  published  at  stated  intervals  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year,  and  that  they  be  formed  of  printed  paper  sheets  without  board,  cloth, 
leather  or  other  substantial  binding.  Publishers  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
act  are  required  to  make  formal  application  to  the  department  through  the  postmaster  at  the  place 
of  publication,  producing  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  organizations,  societies,  and  institutions 
represented  come  within  the  purview  of  the  law. 

Hates  of  postage  to  publishers  and  news  agents,  one  cent  a  pound  or  fractional  part  thereof, 
prepaid  in  currency.  Publications  designed  primarily  for  advertisingorfree  circulation,  or  circulation 
at  a  nominal  rate,  or  not  having  a  legitimate  listbf  subscribers,  are  not  entitled  to  the  pound  rate 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Publications  which  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  second-class  are  third-  or  fourth-class  matter. 
Publications  sent  to  actual  subscribers  In  the  county   where  printed  and  published  are  free, 
unless  mailed  for  delivery  at  a  letter-carrier  office. 

Ratesof  postage  on  second-class  newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicals,  mailed  by  others  than  the 
publishers  or  news  agents,  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Itshould  be  observed  that 
the  rate  is  one  cent  for  each  four  ounces,  not  one  cent  for  each  paper  contained  in  the  same  wrapper. 
This  rate  applies  only  when  a  complete  copy  is  mailed.  Parts  of  second-class  publications  or  partial 
orincomplete  copies  are  not  entitled  to  second-class  rates.  Second-class  matter  is  entitled  to  special 
delivery  when  special  delivery  stamps  (or  ten  cents  in  ordinary  stamps  and  the  words  "Special 
Delivery"  placed  on  the  wrapper)  are  affixed  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage. 

Second-class  matter  must  be  so  wrapped  that  it  may  be  easily  examined.  The  sender's  name  and 
address  may  be  written  in  them  or  on  the  wrapper,  also  the  words  "sample  copy"  when  sent  as 
such,  or  "marked  copy"  when  it  contains  a  marked  item  or  article.  Typographical  errors  in  the 
text  maybe  corrected,  but  any  other  writing  subjects  the  matter  to  letter  postage. 

Tliiril-Class  Matter— Mail  matter  of  the  third  class  includes  printed  enrravings,  circulars 
in  print  (or  by  the  mimeograph,  hectograph,  electric-pen,  or  similar  process  when  at  least  twenty 
identical  copies  are  mailed  atpost-offlce  windows  at  one  time),  and  other  matter  wholly  In  print 
(except  books;,  proof  sheets,  corrected  proof  sheets,  and  manuscript  copy  accompanying  the  same. 
Printed  books  are  fourth-class  matter.    See  "  Parcel  Post  or  Fourth-Class  Mail.  • ' 

The  rate  on  matter  of  this  class  is  one  cent  for  each  t  wo  ounces  or  frar/ion  thereof.  Postage  must  be 
paid  by  stamps  affixed,  unless  2, 000  or  more  identical  pieces  are  mailed  under  special  permit  when 
the  postage  at  that  rate  may  be  paid  in  money. 

Mauuscript  unaccompanied  by  proof  sheets  is  subject  to  the  letter  rate. 

Third-class  matter  must  admit  of  easy  inspection,  otherwise  it  will  be  charged  letter  rate  on 
deliver}'.  It  must  be  fully  prepaid,  or  it  will  not  be  despatched.  New  postage  must  be  prepaid  for 
forwarding  to  anew  address  or  returning  to  senders. 

The  limit  of  weight  is  four  pounds.  Packages  of  miscellaneous  printed  matter  weighing  over  four 
pounds  are  mailable  at  the  parcel  post  pound  or  zone  rates.  It  is  entitled,  like  matter  of  the  other 
classes,  to  special  delivery  when  special  delivery  stamps  are  affixed  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage, 
or  when  ten  cents  in  ordinary  stamps  are  affixed  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage  and  the  words 
"Special  Delivery"  are  placed  on  the  wrapper. 

Upon  matter  o"f  the  third  class,  or  upon  the  wrapper  or  envelope  inclosing  the  same,  or  the  tag  or 
label  attached  thereto,  the  sender  may  write  his  own  name,  occupation, and  residence  or  business 
address,  preceded  by  the  word  "from,"  and  may  make  marks  other  than  by  written  words  to 
call  attention  to  any  word  or  passage  in  the  text,  and  may  correct  any  typographical  errors. 
There  may  be  placed  upon  articles  of  the  third  class,  a  simple  manuscript  dedication  or  inscription 
not  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  correspondence.  Upon  the  wrapper  or  envelope  of  third-clam 
matter,  or  the  tag  or  label  attached  thereto,  may  be  placed  in  writing  or  otherwise  the  words 
"  IMease  do  not  open  until  Christinas"  or  words  to  that  elTect,  and  there  may  be  printed  any 
matter  mailable  as  third  class.  Written  designation  of  the  contents  such  as  '•photo,  "printed 
matter,"  is  also  permissible,  but  there  must  be  left  on  the  address  side  a  space  sufficient  for  a  legible 
address,  postmark  and  the  necessary  stamps. 

Fourth-Class  Matter— See  "  Parcel  Post  or  Fourth- Class  Mail." 

Third-  or  Fourth-Class  Matter  Mailable  Without  Stamps— Underspend  permitspost- 
age  may  be  paid  in  money  for  third- or  fourth-class  matter  mailed  in  quantities  of  2, (MM)  or  more 
id>  luteal  pieces.  For  information  concerning  the  regulations  governing  sucli  mailings  inquiry  should 
be  made  of  the  postmaster. 

Special  Delivery  Service— Ten  cents  on  each  letter  or  other  article  in  addition  to  the  regular 
postage  entitles  the  article  to  Immediate  delivery  by  special  messenger.  Special  delivery  stamps  are 
sold  at  post-offices,  and  must  be  affixed  to  such  mail.  Ordinary  stamps  to  the  value  of  ten  cents 
in  addition  to  the  regular  postage,  affixed  to  a  letter  or  other  piece  of  mail  will  entitle  it  to  special 
delivery  if  it  is  marked  "special  Delivery."  The  delivery,  at  carrier  offices,  extends  to  the  limits 
of  the  carrier  routes.  At  non-can  ier  offices  it  extends  to  one  mile  from  Hie  post-office.  Also  to 
patrons  of  rural  routes  residing  within  one-half  mile  of  such  routes.  Postmaster*  are  not  obliged  to 
deliver  beyond  these  limits,  and  letters  addressed  to  places  beyond  must  await  delivery  in  the 
usual  way.    notwithstanding  the  special  delivery  stamp 


s 


Registration  — All  domestic  mail  matterexcepl  fourth-class  matter  may  be  registered  at  the  rate 
often  cents  for  eaehpackape  in  addition  to  the  regular  rates  of  postage,  to  be  fully  prepaid  i>y  stamps. 

Each  package  must  bear  the  name  ami  address  of  the  sender,  and  a  receipt  will  be  returned  from 
the  person  to  whom  addressed,  when  indorsed  "receipt  desired,"  or  words  of  similar  import.  Mail 
matter  can  be  registered  at  all  post-offices  In  the  "United  States. 

An  Indemnity    not  to  exceed  #5<>  foranvone  registered  piece,  or  the  actual  value  of  the  piece,  ir 
it  is  less  than  $50 -shall  be  paid  for  the  loss  of  first-class  registered  matter  mailed  at  aud  addressed  to 
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a  Uuited  States  post-office,  and  an  indemnity  not  to  exceed  $25  is  paid  for  domestic  third-class 
matter,  but  no  indemnity  wdl  be  paid  if  the  loser  has  been  otherwise  reimbursed.  Claims  for  indem- 
nity must  be  made  within  one  year  from  date  of  loss  of  domestic  mail  and  date  of  mailing  of  foreign 
mail.    The  limit  of  indemnity  paid  for  registered  articles  lost  in  the  International  mails  is  50  francs. 

Domestic  Jloney  Orders— Domestic  money  orders  are  issued  by  money-order  post-offices  for 
anv  amount  up  to  $100,  at  the  following  rates: 

'For  sums  not  exceeding  $2.50,  3  cents;  over  $2.50  to  $5,  5  cents;  over  $5  to  $10,  8  cents;  over 
$10  to  $20,  10  cents;  over  $20  to  $30,  12  cents;  over  $30  to  $40.  15  cents;  over  $40  to  $50,  18  cents; 
over  $50  to  $60,  20  cents;  over  $60  to  $75,  25  cents;  over  $75  to  $100,  30  cents. 

All  domestic  money  orders  must  be  made  payable  at  a  designated  money  order  office,  but  those 
issued  at  any  monev  order  office  in  the  continental  United  States,  excepting  Alaska,  may  be  paid  at 
any  money  order  office  in  the  continental  United  States,  excepting  Alaska,  if  presented  for  payment 
on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of  issue.  If  presented  after  that 
date  and  within  one  year  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  issued,  they  shall  be  paid  only  at 
the  office  designated  in  the  money  order  as  the  paying  office,  or  repaid  at  the  office  of  issue. 

stamped  Envelopes— Embossed  stamped  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers  of  several 
denominations,  sizes  and  colors  are  kept  on  sale  at  post-offices,  singly  or  in  quantities,  at  a  small 
advance  on  the  postage  rate.  Stamps  cut  from  stamped  envelopes  are  valueless,  but  postmasters 
are  authorized  to  give  good  stamps  for  stamped  envelopes  or  newspaper  wrappers  that  maybe  spoiled 
in  directing,  if  presented  in  a  substantially  whole  condition. 

l'u mailable  Matter— See  also  "Parcel  Post  or  Fourth-Class  Mail."— Unmailable  domestic 
matter— that  is,  matter  which  is  not  admissible  to  the  United  States  mails  for  delivery  in  the  Uuited 
States  or  in  any  of  its  possessions— includes: 

All  matter  illegibly,  incorrectly,  or  insufficiently  addressed. 

Held  for  Postage— All  second-class  matter  and  all  matter  of  the  third  or  fourth  class  not 
wholly  prepaid ;  and  letters  and  other  first-class  matter  not  prepaid  one  full  rate— 2  cents. 

All  matter  weighing  over  four  pounds,  except  second-class  matter,  fourth-class  matter  (parcel 
post),  single  books,  official  matter  emanating  from  the  Executive  Departments  and  documents 
printed  and  circulated  by  authority  of  Congress  and  gold  for  or  from  Alaska. 

Postal,  post,  or  other  cards  mailed  uuinclosed  which  bear  delineations,  epithets,  terms,  or 
language  of  an  indecent,  lewd,  lascivious,  obscene,  libellous,  scurrilous,  defamatory  or  threatening 
character,  or  calculated  by  the  terms  or  manner  or  style  of  display,  and  obviously  intended  to 
reflect  injuriously  upon  the  character  or  conduct  of  another,  also  articles  bearing  such  matter  upon 
the  wrapper  or  outside  cover.     Dunning  postal  or  other  cards  are  included  in  this  class. 

Postcards,  bearing  particles  of  glass,  metal,  mica,  sand,  tinsel,  or  other  similar  substances,  are 
unmailable,  except  as  provided  under  "  First- Class  Matter. ' ' 

All  matter  concerning  any  lottery,  gift,  enterprise,  or  similar  scheme,  offering  prizes  dependent 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  concerning  fraudulent  schemes  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  money  or  property  under  false  pretenses,  representations  or  promises. 

Applications  for  the  establishment  of  post-offices  should  be  addressed  to  the  Postmaster-General, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  necessity  therefor.  Instructions  will  then  be  given  and  blanks 
furnished  to  enable  the  petitioners  to  provide  the  department  with  the  necessary  information. 

The  franking  privilege  was  abolished  July  1,1873,  but  the  following  mail  matter  may  be  sent  free 
bylegislative'savinsj  clauses  viz 

1.  All  public  documents  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  the  Congressional  TCecord  and  speeches  con- 
tained therein,  franked  by  Members  of  Congress,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  Clerk  of  the  House. 

2  Seeds  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, or  by  any  Member  of  Congress,  procured 
from  that  Department 

3  Letters  and  packages  relating  exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  mailed  only  by  officers  of  the  same,  and  letters  and  parcels  mailed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion.   All  these  must  be  covered  by  specially  printed  "penalty"  envelopes  or  labels. 

4.  The  Vice- President,  Members  and  Memhers-electand  Delegates  and  Delegates-elect  to  Congress 
may  frank  any  mail  matter  to  any  Government  official  or  to  any  person  correspondence,  not  over 
four  ounces  in  weight,  upon  official  or  departmental  business. 

All  communications  to  Government  officers  and  to  Members  of  Congress  are  required  to  be  prepaid 
by  stamps  uniess  inclosed  m  "penalty"  envelopes  furnished  for  replies. 

Suggestions  to  the  Public— Mail  all  letters,  etc.,  as  early  as  practicable,  especially  when  sent 
in  large  numbers,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  newspapers  and  circulars. 

All  mail  matter  at  large  post-offices  is  necessarily  handled  in  great  haste  and  should  therefore  in 
all  cases  be  so  plaint. y  addressed  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  and  no  excuse  for  error  on 
the  part  of  postal  employes.  Names  of  States  should  be  written  in  full  (or  their  abbreviations  very 
distinctly  written)  in  order  to  prevent  errors  which  arise  from  the  similarity  of  such  abbreviations  as 
Cal.,  Col.  ;  Pa.,  Va. ,  Vt. ;  Me.,  Mo.,  Md.  ;  Ioa.,  Ind.;  N.  H. ,  N.  M.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  N.  C. ,  D.  C.  ; 
Miss.,  Minn.,  Mass.;  Nev.,  Neb.  ;  Penn.,  Tenn.,  ec..  when  hastily  or  carelessly  written.  This  is 
especially  necessary  in  addressing  mail  matter  to  places  of  which  the  names  are  borne  by  several 
post-offices  in  different  States. 

Avoid  as  much  as  possible  using  envelopes  made  of  flimsy  paper,  especially  where  more  than  one 
sheet  of  paper,  or  any  other  article  than  paper,  is  inclosed.  Being  often  handled,  and  even  in  the  mail- 
bags  subject  to  pressure,  such  envelopes  not  infrequently  split  open,  giving  cause  of  complaint. 

Never  send  money  or  any  other  article  of  value  through  the  mail  except  either  by  means  of  a  money 
order  or  in  a  registered  letter  or  by  insured  parcel  post.  Any  person  who  sends  money  or  valuables 
otherwise  not  only  runs  a  risk  of  losing  his  property,  but  exposes  to  temptation  every  one  through 
whose  hands  his  letter  passes,  and  may  be  the  means  of  ultimately  bringiug  some  clerk  or  letter- 
carrier  to  ruin. 

See  that  every  letter  or  package  bears  the  full  name  and  post-office  address  of  the  writer,  in  order 
to  secure  the  return  of  the  letter,  if  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  cannot  be  found.  A  much  larger 
portion  of  the  undelivered  letters  could  be  returned  if  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  senders  were 
always  fully  and  plainly  written  or  printed  inside  or  on  the  envelopes.  Persons  who  have  large 
correspondence  find  it  most  convenient  to  use  "special  request  envelopes;"  but  those  who  only  mail 
an  occasional  letter  can  avoid  much  trouble  by  writing  a  request  to  '*  return  if  not  delivered,"  etc., 
on  the  envelope. 

When  dropping  a  letter,  newspaper,  etc.,  into  a  street  mailing-box,  or  into  the  receptacle  at  a 
post-office, always  see  that  the  packet  falls  into  the  box  and  does  notstick  in  its  passage;  observe, also, 
particularly,  whether  the  postage  stamps  remain  securely  in  their  places. 

Postage  stamps  should  be  placed  on  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  address  side  of  all  mail 
matter. 
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The  street  and  number  (or  box  number)  should  form  a  part  of  the  address  of  all  mail  matter  directed 
tocities.  In  mostcities  there  are  many  persons,  and  even  firms,  bearing  the  same  name.  Before 
depositing  any  package  or  other  article  for  mailing,  the  sender  should  assure  himself  that  it  is  wrapped 
and  packed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  postal  regulations;  that  it  does  not  contain  iinmaUaUr  matter 
nor  exceed  the  limit  of  weight  as  fixed  hy  law;  and  that  it  is  fully  prepaid  and  properly  addressed. 

It  is  unlawful  to  send  an  ordinary  letter  by  express  or  otherwise  outside  of  the  mails  unless  it  be 
inclosed  in  a  Government-stamped  envelope  of  sullicient  value  to  pay  the  postage  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject. It  is  also  unlawful  to  inclose  a  letter  in  an  express  package  unless  it  pertains  wholly  to  the 
contents  of  the  package. 

It  is  forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  Post-Office  Department  for  postmasters  to  give  to  any 
person  information  concerning  the  mail  matter  of  another,  or  to  disclose  the  name  of  a  box- holder  at 
a  post-office. 

Letters  addressed  to  persons  temporarily  sojourning  in  a  city  where  the  Free  Delivery  System  is  in 
operation  should  be  marked  "Transient"  or"  General  Delivery,"  if  not  addressed  to  a  street  and 
number  or  some  other  designated  place  of  delivery. 

Fbreiffii  books,  etc.,  infringing  United  States  copyright  are  undeliverable  if  received  in  foreign 
mails,  or  mailed  here. 

The  foregoing  rates,  rules,  and  suggestions  apply  to  postal  matters  in  the  United  Slates. 

PARCEL  POST  OR  FOURTH-CLASS  MAIL. 

Fourth-Class  Matter  Embraces  that  known  as  domestic  parcel  post  mail,  and  includes 
merchandise,  farm  and  factory  products,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants,  books 
(including  catalogues),  miscellaneous  printed  matter  weighing  more  than  4  pounds,  and  all  other 
mailable  matter  not  embraced  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes. 

Rates  of  Postage  on  Fourth-Class  or  Parcel  Post  Matter — To  Be  Fully  Prepaid  — 
Unsealed — are  as  follows: 

(a)  Parcels  weighing  4  ounces  or  less,  except  books,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  1  cent  for  each  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof,  any  distance. 

(&)  Parcels  weighing  8  ounces  or  less  containing  books,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions, 
and  plants,  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  regardless  of  distance. 

(c)  Parcels  weighing  more  than  8  ounces  containing  books,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  parcels  of  mis- 
cellaneous printed  matter  weighing  more  than  4  pounds,  and  all  other  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter 
weighing  more  than  4  ounces  are  chargeable,  according  to  distance  or  zone,  at  the  pound  rates  shown 
In  the  following  table,  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  considered  a  full  pound: 


"Weight. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


pound  .  . 
pounds . 
pounds . 
pounds . 
pounds . 
pounds . 
pounds . 

8  pounds . 

9  pounds . 

10  pounds . 

11  pounds . 

12  pounds . 

13  pounds . 

14  pounds . 

15  pounds . 

16  pounds . 

17  pounds . 

18  pounds . 

19  pounds . 

20  pounds . 

21  pounds  . 

22  pounds . 

23  pounds . 

24  pounds  . 

25  pounds  . 


1st  Zone. 


Local 
Rate. 


$0.05 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.G9 
.09 
.10 
.10 
.11 
.11 
.12 
.12 
.13 
.13 
.14 
.14 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.17 


Zone  Rate, 
50  Miles. 


$0.05 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 


2d  Zone 
Rate. 

50  to  150 
Miles. 


$0.05 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.IS 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 


Weight. 


26  pounds . 

27  pounds . 

28  pounds . 

29  pounds . 

30  pounds . 

31  pounds . 

32  pounds  . 

33  pounds . 

34  pounds  . 

35  pounds  . 

36  pounds  . 

37  pounds . 

38  pounds  . 

39  pounds  . 

40  pounds  . 

41  pounds  . 

42  pounds  . 

43  pounds  . 

44  pounds  . 

45  pounds  . 

46  pounds  . 

47  pounds  . 

48  pounds  . 

49  pounds  . 

50  pounds  . 


1st  Zone. 


Local 
Rate. 


$0.18 
.18 
.19 
.19 
.20 
.20 
.21 
.2  1 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.24 
.24 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.28 
.29 
.29 
.30 


Zone  Rate 
50  Miles. 


$0.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.■is 
.49 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 


2d  Zone 

Rate. 
50  to  150 

Miles. 


$0.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.49 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 


Weight. 


1  pound. . 

2  pounds. 

3  pounds. 

4  pounds. 

5  pounds. 

6  pounds. 

7  pounds. 

8  pounds. 
pound*. 

Kl  pounds. 

1 1  pounds. 

12  pounds. 

13  pounds. 

14  pounds. 
US  pounds. 
[fl  pounds. 
17  pounds. 
is  pounds. 

19  pounds. 

20  pounds. 


3d  Zone, 
150  to  300 

Miles. 
Rate. 


$0.06 

.10 

.12 
.14 
.14 

.is 
,2  ) 

.^: 

.2  1 

.28 
.30 

.34 
.36 

.to 
.12 
.44 


4th  Zone, 
300  to  600 

Miles. 

Rate. 


5th  Zone, 

600  to  1.000 

Miles. 

Rate. 


6th  Zone, 

1,000  to  1,400 

Miles. 

Rate. 


So. (17 
.1  1 
.1.". 
.19 
.23 
.27 
.31 
.35 

l  I 
.t: 
.'.l 

.7! 

.79 

.83 


$0.08 
.14 
.20 
.26 
.82 
.38 
.44 

,68 

.71 
.80 

.92 

1.04 

1.1  i 
1.1-. 
1.22 


$0.09 

.17 

.2.". 

,38 

.11 

.49 

.57 

.65 

.73 

.si 

.sit 

.'.17 

1.05 

1.13 

121 

1.29 

1.37 

1   IS 

1 ..-,  < 

l.ttl 


7th  Zone,  Mil  Zone. 

1,400  to  1,800  all  over    1,800 

Miles.  Miles. 

Rate.  Rate. 


$0.11 
.21 
.81 

.7.1 

.71 

.81 

.91 

1.01 

l.l  l 
1.21 
1.31 
l  t  l 
1.51 
1  >.| 
171 
1.81 
1  91 
2.01 


SO.  12 
.24 
.36 
.48 
.60 
.72 
.84 
.96 

1..    s 

1.20 
1.32 

1.68 
1.80 
1.92 
2  04 
2.16 

J  _'v 
2.10 
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PARCEL  POST  OR  FOURTH- CLASS  MAIL— Continued. 


Zones — Parcel  Post  Guide  and  Maps — For  parcel  post  purposes  the  United  States  is 
divided  into  units  of  area  thirty  minutes  square.  Such  units  form  the  basis  of  the  eight  postal 
zones.  To  ascertain  in  which  zone  a  post-office  is  located  from  the  office  of  mailing,  a  parcel  post 
guide,  costing  55  cents,  and  map,  costing  20  cents,  are  jointly  used.  The  guide  applies  to  all  offices, 
tout  a  separate  map  is  required  for  each  unit.  A  zone  key  is  furnished  with  the  guide  for  use  in  the 
units  of  area  in  which  the  50  largest  post-offices  are  located,  and  makes  the  map  for  those  units 
unnecessary.  The  guide  and  maps  may  be  purchased  by  sending  a  money  order  to  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Washington,  D.  C.     Stamps  are  not  accepted. 

The  local  rate  applies  to  parcels  maiied  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  At  any  post-office 
lor  local  delivery  at  such  office.  (2)  At  any  city  letter  carrier  office,  or  at  any  point  within  its  de- 
livery limits,  for  delivery  by  carriers  from  that  office.  (3)  At  any  post-office  from  which  a  rural 
route  starts,  for  delivery  on  such  route,  or  when  mailed  at  any  point  on  a  rural  route  for  delivery 
at  any  other  point  thereon,  or  at  the  office  from  which  the  route  starts,  or  for  delivery  on  any  other 
rural  route  starting  from  the  same  office. 

Alaska,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Etc.— The  eighth  zone  rate  of  12  cents 
lor  each  pound  or  fraction  thereof  on  all  parcels  weighing  more  than  4  ounces  (except  books,  seeds, 
cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants,  weighing  8  ounces  or  less)  applies  (1)  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  (2)  between  the  United  States  and  its  postal  agency  at  Shanghai, 
China;  (3)  between  any  two  points  in  AlasKa  and  between  any  point  in  Alaska  and  any  other  point 
in  the  United  States;  (4)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone;  (5)  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  (6)  between  the  United  States  and  its  naval  vessels  stationed  in 
foreign  waters,  and  (7)  to  matter  not  exceeding  4  pounds  6  ounces  in  weight,  except  books  and  other 
printed  matter  (to  which  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  applies)  mailed  to  Canada,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama.  (Parcels  weighing  up  to  11  pounds  may  be  sent  to  Mexico 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  foreign  parcel  post  mail  under  the  parcel  post  conventions  with 
those  countries.) 

The  Limit  of  Weight  of  fourth-class  matter  is  50  pounds  for  parcels  mailed  for  delivery  within 
the  first  and  second  zones,  and  20  pounds  for  all  other  zones. 

Limit  of  Size — Parcel  post  matter  may  not  exceed  72  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined. 
In  measuring  a  parcel  the  greatest  distance  in  a  straight  line  between  the  ends  (but  not  around  the 
parcel)  is  taken  as  its  length,  while  the  distance  around  the  parcel  at  its  thickest  part  is  taken  as  its 
girth.  For  example,  a  parcel  35  inehes  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  5  inches  high  measures  65  inches 
in  length  and  girth  combined. 

Name  and  Address  of  Sender — A  parcel  of  fourth-class  matter  may  not  be  accepted  for 
mailing  unless  it  bears  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  which  should  be  preceded  by  the  word 
J'From." 

Additions  to  Fourth-Class  Mall — There  may  be  placed  on  fourth-class  matter,  or  on  the 
wrapper  or  cover,  tag  or  label,  any  marks,  numbers,  names,  or  letters  for  purpose  of  description. 
There  may  be  written  on  the  blank  leaves  or  cover  of  any  book  a  simple  manuscript  dedication  or 
inscription  not  in  the  nature  of  personal  correspondence.  Space  sufficient  for  a  legible  address, 
postmark,  the  necessary  postage  stamps,  and  any  words  necessary  for  forwarding  or  return,  must 
be  left  on  the  address  side  of  parcels. 

Inclosures — There  may  be  inclosed  with  fourth-class  matter  a  written  or  printed  invoice 
showing  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  and  of  the  addressee;  the  names  and  quantities  of  articles 
inclosed,  together  with  inscriptions  indicating,  "for  purpose  of  description,"  the  price,  style,  stock 
number,  size,  and  quality  of  the  articles;  the  order  or  file  number,  date  of  order,  and  date  and  manner 
of  shipment;  and  the  initials  or  name  of  the  salesman,  or  of  the  person  by  whom  the  articles  were 
packed  or  checked. 

Inscriptions,  such  as  "Merry  Christmas,"  "With  best  wishes,"  "Do  not  open  until  Christmas," 
or  words  to  that  effect,  may  be  written  on  fourth-class  mail,  or  on  a  card  inclosed  therewith. 

Communications  Attached  to  Parcels — When  it  is  desired  to  send  a  communication  with 
a  parcel  on  which  postage  at  the  fourth-class  rate  has  been  fully  prepaid,  the  communication  may 
be  placed  in  an  envelope  fully  prepaid  at  the  flrst-class  rate  and  addressed  to  correspond  with  the 
address  on  the  parcel  and  then  be  tied  to  or  otherwise  securely  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  parcel 
in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  its  separation  therefrom  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  address  on  the 
parcel.  The  stamps  to  cover  the  postage  on  the  parcel  must  be  affixed  to  the  wrapper  of  the  parcel, 
and  those  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  communication  must  be  affixed  to  the  envelope  of  the  communi- 
cation. Parcels  to  which  such  communications  are  attached  are  treated  as  fourth-class  matter. 
Only  one  special  delivery  fee  is  required  on  such  parcels  sent  as  special  delivery  matter. 

Public  Library  Books,  otherwise  mailable  as  parcel  post  matter,  may  bear  any  printed  or 
written  mark  constituting  a  neeessary  inscription  for  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  library  record. 

Proprietary  Articles  of  Merchandise,  such  as  harmless  medicinal  preparations,  soaps, 
tobacco,  food  products,  etc.,  put  up  in  fixed  quantities,  in  original  sealed  packages,  by  the  manu- 
facturer so  as  to  allow  examination  of  the  packages  In  their  simplest  mercantile  form  and  labelled 
in  printing  so  as  to  show  the  nature  of  contents,  quantity,  and  name  of  the  manufacturer,  are 
mailable  at  the  fourth-class  rates  of  postage.  If  such  sealed  packages  are  inclosed  in  an  outer 
wrapper,  the  latter  must  not  be  sealed. 

Meats  and  Meat-Food  Products — Before  meat  or  meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
or  goats  may  be  accepted  for  mailing  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another  State  or  Territory,  the 
certificate  of  inspection  or  exemption  required  by  sec.  477,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  must  be 
filed  with  the  postmaster.     Such  certificate  must  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  sender. 

Game — The  dead  bodies  of  any  wild  animals  or  birds,  or  parts  thereof,  including  furs,  skins, 
plumage,  etc.,  lawfully  killed  and  offered  for  shipment,  may  be  accepted  for  mailing  only  when  the 
parcels  are  plainly  marked  to  show  the  actual  nature  of  the  contents  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender.  The  dead  bodies,  or  parts  thereof,  of  any  wild  animals  or  birds  which  have  been  killed 
or  offered  for  shipment  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  State,  Territory,  or  district,  are  unmailable, 
persons  sending  such  articles  and  the  addressees  knowingly  receiving  them  in  violation  of  the  law 
Deing  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $200. 

Nursery  Stoek,  including  all  field-grown  florists'  stock,  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  cuttings,  grafts, 
scions,  buds,  fruit  pits,  and  other  seeds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs,  and  other  plants 
and  plant  products  for  propagation,  except  field,  vegetable,  and  flower  seeds,  bedding  plants,  and 
other  herbaceous  plants,  bulbs,  and  roots,  may  be  admitted  to  the  mails  only  when  accompanied 
with  a  certificate  from  a  State  or  Government  inspector  to  the  effect  that  the  nursery  from  which 
such  nursery  stock  is  shipped  has  been  inspected  within  a  year  and  found  free  from  injurious  insects, 
and  the  parcel  containing  such  nursery  stock  is  plainly  marked  to  show  the  nature  of  the  contents 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

Place  of  Mailing — Parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  weighing  more  than  four  ounces  must  be 
mailed  at  a  post-office,  branch  post-office,  named,  numbered,  or  lettered  station,  or  delivered  to  a 
rural  or  other  carrier  duly  authorized  to  receive  such  matter.  Parcels  weighing  four  ounces  or  less 
may  be  deposited  in  letter  or  package  boxes. 
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PARCEL  POST  OR  FOURTH-CLASS  MAIL— Continued.  * 

INSURANCE    OF    FOURTH-CLASS    MAIL. 

Fees  and  Conditions — Fourth-class  or  domestic  parcel  post  mall  (but  no  other)  may  be  Insured 
against  los3  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  5  cents  for  value  not  exceeding  $25,  or  10  cents  for  value  not 
exceeding  $50.  in  addition  to  the  postage,  both  to  be  prepaid  with  stamps  affixed.  It  may  not  be 
registered.  Such  mall  may  be  insured  at  any  post-office  or  station  thereof,  or  by  rural  carriers. 
The  sender  must  nil  out  an  insurance  tag,  which  will  be  furnished  him  on  request,  to  be  attached  to 
the  parcel. 

Return  receipts  for  insured  parcels  may  be  obtained  by  indorsing  the  parcels  "Return  receipt 
desired." 

Indemnity  for  lost  insured  parcels  is  paid  for  the  actual  value  within  the  limit  of  insurance. 
No  indemnity  is  payable  on  account  of  mere  partial  damage.  However,  when  an  article  is  so  dam- 
aged as  to  render  it  wholly  worthless,  it  is  regarded  as  lost,  provided  it  was  packed  and  indorsed  in 
accordance  with  the  postal  requirements.  No  indemnity  is  paid  for  labor,  workmanship,  etc.,  in 
repairing  partial  damage. 

COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY    SERVICE. 

Conditions  and  Fee — Parcels  of  fourth-class  or  parcel  post  matter  may  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  from 
one  money  order  post-office  to  another  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  10  cents  in  addition  to  the  postage, 
both  to  be  prepaid  with  stamps  affixed.  The  amount  to  be  collected  and  remitted  to  the  sender 
must  not  exceed  $100.  The  remittance  is  made  by  post-office  money  order,  the  fee  therefor  being 
included  in  the  amount  collected  from  the  addressee.  A  C.  O  D.  tag  furnished  by  the  postmaster 
must  be  filled  in  by  the  sender  and  attached  to  the  parcel.  The  C.  O.  D  fee  also  covers  Insurance 
against  loss  up  to  $50  actual  value. 

A  receipt  is  given  to  the  sender  of  a  C.  O.  D.  parcel  at  the  time  of  mailing,  but  no  return  receipt 
is  furnished,  as  the  remittance  shows  that  delivery  has  been  made.  Examination  of  contents  of  a 
C.  O.  D.  parcel  is  not  permitted  until  it  has  been  receipted  for  and  all  charges  paid  Indemnity 
for  lost  C.  O.  D.  parcels  is  paid  for  the  actual  value  not  to  exceed  $50,  under  the  conditions  governing 
the  payment  of  indemnity  for  lost  insured  parcels. 

PREPARATION    AND    WRAPPING    OF    MAIL    MATTER. 

Examination — Fourth-class  or  parcel  post  matter  must  be  so  wrapped  or  enveloped  that  the 
contents  may  be  examined  easily  by  postal  officials  When  not  so  wrapped,  or  when  bearing  or 
containing  writing  not  authorized  by  law,  the  matter  will  be  treated  as  of  the  first  ciass.  Nailed 
Boxes — Parcel  post  mall  may  be  inclosed  in  boxes  to  which  the  lids  are  nailed  or  screwed,  provided 
the  lids  can  be  readily  removed  with  a  chisel  or  screw  driver  foi   examination  of  contents. 

Wrapping — All  matter  should  be  securely  wrapped  so  as  to  bear  transmission  without  breaking, 
or  injuring  mail  bags,  their  contents,  or  the  persons  handling  them  Many  articles  are  damaged 
in  the  mails  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  properly  wrapped  to  withstand  the  necessary  handling. 
Umbrellas,  canes,  golf  sticks,  and  similar  articles  must  be  reinforced  by  strips  of  wood  or  otherwise 
sufficiently  wrapped  to  withstand  handling  and  transportation  Hats  in  pasteboard  boxes  must 
be  crated  with  wood  or  packed  in  strong,  double-faced  corrugated  pasteboard  boxes  Cut  flowers, 
candles,  etc.,  should  be  Inclosed  in  strong  and  suitable  boxes.  Stove  castings  and  pieces  of 
machinery  should  be  protected  with  excelsior  or  similar  material  and  wrapped  in  cloth  or  strong 
paper  or  be  properly  boxed  or  crated.  Mailable  hides  and  pelts  mu3t  be  thoroughly  wrapped  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  grease.  Parcels  weighing  20  pounds  or  under  are  generally  carried  inside 
mall  bags  with  other  mail;  those  weighing  over  20  pounds  are  usually  carried  outside  mail  bags. 
They  should  be  wrapped  with  that  understanding.  Parcels  improperly  or  insufficiently  wrapped 
will  not  be  accepted  for  transmission  in  the  malls 

Harmful  articles  not  absolutely  excluded  from  the  mails,  but  which,  from  their  form  or  nature, 
might,  unless  properly  secured,  destrov,  deface,  or  otherwise  damage  the  contents  of  the  mail  bag, 
or  harm  the  person  of  anv  one  engaged  in  the  postal  service,  may  be  transmitted  in  the  mails  only 
when  packed  in  accordance  with  the  postal  regulations.  Sharp  pointed  or  sharp-edged  instruments 
or  tools  must  have  their  points  and  edges  protected  so  that  they  cannot  cut  through  their  covering, 
and  be  tnoroughly  wrapped.  Powder*  and  all  pulverized  dry  substances  must  be  so  wrapped  that 
none  of  the  contents  of  the  package  will  sift  out.  Pastes,  salves,  etc  .  not  easily  liquefiable  must  be 
Inclosed  in  water-tight  containers  and  placed  in  strong  boxes  and  securely  wrapped. 

Liquids— Admissible  llqutrts  In  packages  not  exceeding  the  limit  of  weight  of  fourth-class 
matter  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  when  intended  for  delivery  at  the  office  of  mailing  or  on  a  rural 
route  starting  therefrom  when  inclosed  in  a  glass  or  metal  container  securely  inclosed  and  heavily 
wrapped,  provided  it  is  not  necessarv  to  transport  them  over  steam  or  electric  railways. 

Admissible  liquids  and  oils,  pastes,  salves,  or  other  articles  easily  liquefiable,  will  be  accepted  for 
mailing,  regardless  of  distance,  when  they  conform  to  the  following  conditions- 

(a)  When  in  strong  glass  bottles  holding  4-  ounces  or  less,  the  total  quantity  sent  in  one  parcel 
shall  not  exceed  24  ounces,  liquid  measure.  Each  bottle  shall  be  wrapped  in  paper  or  other  absorbent 
substance  and  then  all  placed  In  a  box  made  of  cardboard  or  other  suitable  material  and  packed  in 
a  container  made  of  double-faced  corrugated  pasteboard  of  good  quality.  The  corners  of  the  con- 
tainer must  fit  tightlv  and  bo  reinforced  with  tape  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  liquid  if  the 
contents  should  be  broken,  and  the  whole  parcel  shall  be  securely  wrapped  with  strong  paper  and 
tied  with  twine.  Single  bottles  of  liquid  holding  4  ounces  or  less  may  also  be  packed  as  proscribed 
in  the  following  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c) :  . "  ■  ,     .    ,, 

(b)  When  in  glass  bottles  holding  more  than  4  ounces,  the  total  quantity  sent  in  one  parcel  shall 
not  exceed  16  ounces  liquid  measure.  The  bottle  must  be  very  strong  and  must  be  inclosed  In  a 
block  or  tube  of  metal,  wood,  papier  mache  or  similar  material;  and  there  must  be  provided  between 
the  bittle  and  the  block  or  tube  a  cushion  of  cotton,  felt,  or  other  absorbent.  The  block  or  tube, 
ir  of  wood  or  papier  mache.  must  be  at  least  one-eighth  of  an  Inch  thick  for  bottles  holding  S  ounces 
or  less,  and  at  least  three-slxteontns  of  an  Inch  thick  for  bottles  holding  more  than  8  ounces.  The 
block  or  tube  must  be  rendered  watertight  by  an  application  on  the  inside  of  paraffin  or  other  suit- 
able substance  and  must  be  closed  by  a  screw  top  cover  with  sufficient  screw  threads  to  require  at 
least  one  and  one-half  complete  turns  before  It  will  come  off.  The  cover  must  be  provided  with  a 
washer,  so  that  no  liquid  could  escape  if  the  bottle  should  be  broken  Any  number  of  bottles 
separately  pa'knd  as  herein  prescribed  may  be  included  in  a  single  package  If  the  limit  of  weight  and 
sizo  for  fourt  h-class  matter  be  not  exceeded. 

(c)  Botllei  contalnlnn  liquid  mav  also  be  packed  in  strong  and  tight  receptacles  of  wood,  metal, 
or  waterproof  corrugated  pasteboard.  Space  must  be  left  all  around  the  bottle,  which  must  be 
filled  with  bran,  sawdust,  or  other  absorbent  material  In  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  all  the  liquid 
If  the  bottle  should  get  nroken.  m         .  .     , 

(d)  When  in  a  metal  container,  the  weight  limit  of  the  parcel  is  the  same  as  for  other  fourth-class 
matter.      The  container  must,  be  securely  sealed  and  Inclosed  in  a  strong  bCX. 

(e)  When  In  parcels  weighing  more  than  20  pounds,  mailable  liquids  In  .securely  sealed  g  ass 
bottles  or  metal  cans  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  to  offices  in  the  first  and  second  zones  when  packed 
In  strong  boxes  and  surrounded  with  sawdust  or  other  suitable  substances  to  protect  the  contents 
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from  breakage.     All  sucb  packages  to  be  marked  "FRAGILE — THIS  SIDE  UP."  or  with  similar 
inscriptions  and  to  be  transported  outside  of  mail  bags. 

All  packages  containing  liquid  must  be  marked  '"FRAGILE." 

Fragile  Articles — Articles  easily  broken  must  be  very  securely  wrapped  for  safe  transmission. 
flfass,  crockery,  fragile  toys,  etc.,  must  be  so  packed  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  particles  or  pieces 
from  the  packages  if  broken  in  transit.  Cigars  should  be  packed  In  a  manner  to  prevent  damage 
by  shock  or  jar.  Maps,  drawings,  paintings,  etc.,  must  be  suitably  protected  with  stout  material 
to  prevent  damage.  When  not  flat,  they  should  be  rolled  around  a  stout  stick  and  carefully  wrapped 
or  Inclosed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  tube.  All  such  articles  should  be  marked  "FRAGILE."  Eggs 
will  be  accepted  for  local  delivery  when  so  packed  in  a  basket  or  other  container  as  to  prevent  damage 
to  other  mall.  Eggs  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  regardless  of  distance  when  each  egg  Is  separately 
wrapped  and  surrounded  with  excelsior,  cotton,  or  other  suitable  material  and  packed  in  a  strong 
container  made  of  double-faced  corrugated  pasteboard,  metal,  wood,  or  other  suitable  material  and 
wrapped  so  that  nothing  can  escape  from  the  package.  All  such  parcels  shall  be  labelled  "EGGS." 
Eggs  In  parcels  weighing  more  than  20  pounds  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  to  offices  in  the  first 
and  second  zones  when  packed  in  crates,  boxes,  baskets,  or  other  containers  having  tight  bottoms 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  anything  from  the  package  and  so  constructed  as  properly  to  protect  the 
contents.  Such  packages  to  be  marked  "EGGS — THIS  SIDE  UP,"  and  to  be  transported  outside 
of  mall  bags. 

Perishable  Articles — Parcels  containing  perishable  articles  shall  be  marked  "PERISHABLE." 
Articles  likely  to  spoil  within  the  time  reasonably  required  for  transportation  and  delivery  shall 
not  be  accepted  for  mailing.  Butter,  lard,  and  perishable  articles,  such  as  fish,  fresh  meats,  dressed 
fowl,  vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  and  articles  of  a  similar  nature  which  decay  quickly,  when  so  packed 
or  wrapped  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other  mail,  will  be  accepted  for  local  delivery  either  at  the  office 
of  mailing  or  on  any  rural  route  starting  therefrom.  When  inclosed  in  an  inner  cover  and  a  strong 
outer  cover  of  wood,  metal,  heavy  corrugated  pasteboard,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  wrapped 
so  that  nothing  can  escape  from  the  package,  they  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  to  all  offices  to  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  mail  they  can  be  sent  without  spoiling.  Butter,  dressed  fowl,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  other  perishable  articles  in  parcels  weighing  more  than  20  pounds  will  be  accepted  for 
mailing  to  offices  in  the  first  and  second  zones  when  suitably  wrapped  or  inclosed  and  packed  in 
crates,  boxes,  or  other  suitable  containers  having  tight  bottoms  to  prevent  the  escape  of  anything 
from  the  package,  and  so  constructed  as  properly  to  protect  the  contents.  All  such  parcels  to  be 
transported  outside  of  mall  bags.  Vegetables  and  fruits  which  do  not  decay  quickly  will  be  accepted 
for  mailing  to  any  zone  if  packed  so  as  to  prevent  damage  to  other  mail. 

Forwarding  and  Return — A  new  prepayment  of  postage  at  the  rate  applicable  between  the 
forwarding  office  and  the  one  to  which  fourth-class  matter  is  to  be  forwarded  must  be  made  by  the 
addressee  or  by  some  one  for  him  each  time  it  is  forwarded.  A  new  prepayment  must  likewise  be 
made  before  undeliverable  fourth-class  matter  may  be  returned  to  the  sender. 

Requests  for  Further  Information  should  be  addressed  as  follows:  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, Division  of  Classification,  relative  to  the  classification  and  admissibility  of  matter 
as  parcel  post  mail,  rates  of  postage,  limit  of  weight  and  size,  permissible  inclosures  and  additions, 
attaching  communications  to  parcels,  etc.  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Division  of 
Registered  Mails,  relative  to  the  insurance  and  C.  O.  D.  features.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  Division  of  Railway  Mail  Service,  relative  to  the  admissibility  to  the  malls  and  wrapping 
of  matter  which  from  its  form  or  character  would  be  liable  to  injure  the  mails  or  the  person  of  postal 
employes. 

Unmallable  Matter — Matter  manifestly  obscene,  lewd,  or  lascivious:  articles  Intended  for 
preventing  conception  or  for  procuring  abortion;  articles  intended  for  indecent  or  immoral  purposes, 
and  all  matter  otherwise  mailable  by  law.  the  outside  cover  or  wrapper  of  which  bears  any  delinea- 
tions or  language  of  a  libellous,  scurrilous,  defamatory,  or  threatening  character,  is  declared  non- 
mailable by  law. 

Spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind;  poisons  of 
every  kind,  and  articles  and  compositions  containing  poison  (except  as  prescribed  in  par.  4,  sec. 
472),  and  poisonous  animals,  insects,  and  reptiles,  and  explosives  of  every  kind,  and  Inflammable 
materials,  including  matches,  moving  picture  films  (unless  made  of  cellulose-acetate),  gasoline, 
naphtha,  benzine,  denatured  alcohol,  and  all  liquids  having  flash  point  at  or  below  80°  F.,  and  in- 
fernal machines,  and  mechanical,  chemical,  or  other  devices  or  compositions  which  may  ignite  or 
explode,  and  disease  germs  or  scabs  (except  as  prescribed  in  sec.  473),  and  other  natural  or  artificial 
articles,  compositions,  or  materials  of  whatever  kind  which  may  kill,  or  in  anywise  hurt,  harm  or 
Injure  another,  or  damage,  deface,  or  otherwise  injure  the  mail  or  other  property,  live  animals 
(except  as  prescribed  in  sec.  476),  guano  or  any  article  exhaling  bad  odor,  whether  sealed  as  first- 
class  matter  or  not,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  mails.     (Par.  2,  sec.  472.) 

Poisons,  Explosives,  Inflammable  Materials,  Dangerous  Articles,  Intoxicating  Liquors, 
Etc. — Section  472.  All  kinds  of  poison  and  all  articles  and  compositions  containing  poison,  and 
all  poisonous  animals.  Insects  and  reptiles,  and  explosives  of  all  kinds  and  Inflammable 
materials,  and  Infernal  machines  and  mechanical,  chemical  or  other  devices  or  compositions 
which  may  Ignite  or  explode,  and  all  disease  germs  or  scabs,  and  all  other  natural  or 
artificial  articles,  compositions  or  materials  of  whatever  kind  which  may  kill  or  In  anywise  hurt, 
barm,  or  injure  another,  or  damage,  deface,  or  otherwise  Injure  the  malls  or  other  property, 
whether  sealed  as  first-class  matter  or  not,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  nonmailable  matter, 
and  shall  not  be  conveyed  In  the  malls  or  delivered  from  any  post-office  or  station  thereof, 
nor  by  any  letter  carrier;  but  the  Postmaster-General  may  permit  the  transmission  in  the 
malls,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  as  to  preparation  and  packing, 
of  any  article  hereinbefore  described  which  are  not  outwardly  or  of  their  own  force  dangerous 
or  Injurious  to  life,  health  or  property:  Provided,  That  all  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fer- 
mented or  other  Intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  nonmailable 
and  shall  not  be  deposited  In  or  carried  through  the  malls.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  deposit 
or  cause  to  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery,  or  shall  knowingly  cause  to  be  delivered  by 
mall  according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  any  place  at  which  It  Is  directed  to  be 
delivered  by  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  addressed,  anything  declared  by  this  section  to  be 
nonmailable  unless  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  hereby  authorized  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both;  and  whoever  shall  knowingly  deposit  or 
cause  to  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery,  or  shall  knowingly  cause  to  be  delivered  by 
mall  according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  any  place  to  which  It  Is  directed  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  person  to1  whom  It  Is  addressed,  anything  declared  by  this  section  to  be  non- 
mailable, whether  transmitted  In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  authorized  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General  or  not,  with  the  design.  Intent,  or  purpose  to  kill,  or 
in  anywise  hurt,   harm,   or  Injure  another,   or  damage,   deface,   or  otherwise  Injure   the   malls 
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or  other  property,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten   years,    or   both. 

2.  Spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  other  Intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  poisons  of 
every  kind,  and  articles  and  compositions  containing  poison  (except  as  prescribed  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  hereof),  and  poisonous  animals,  insects,  and  reptiles,  and  explosives  of  every  kind,  and 
inflammable  materials  (including  matches,  kerosene  oil,  gasoline,  naphtha,  benzine,  turpentine, 
denatured  alcohol,  etc.),  and  Infernal  machines,  and  mechanical,  chemical  or  other  devices  or  com- 
positions which  may  ignite  or  explode,  and  disease  germs  or  scabs  (except  as  prescribed  in  sec.  473), 
and  other  natural  or  artificial  articles,  compositions,  or  materials  of  whatever  kind  which  may  kill, 
or  in  anywise  hurt,  harm,  or  injure  another,  or  damage,  deface,  or  otherwise  injure  the  mail  or  other 
property,  live  animals  (except  as  prescribed  in  sec.  476),  raw  hides  or  pelts,  guano,  or  any  article 
exhaling  bad  odor,  whether  sealed  as  first-class  matter  or  not,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  mails. 

3.  Liquids  not  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented,  or  otherwise  Intoxicating  (including 
samples  of  altar  or  communion  wine  used  In  church  services),  and  not  liable  to  explosion 
or  spontaneous  combustion  or  Ignition  by  shock  or  jar,  and  not  inflammable,  fruits  or 
vegetable  matter  liable  to  decomposition,  comb  honey,  soft  soap,  paste  or  confections,  oint- 
ments, salves,  and  articles  of  similar  consistency,  may  be  admitted  to  the  malls  for  trans- 
mission in  the  domestic  malls  when  inclosed  in  packages  In  conformity  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  sees.  474  and  475. 

4.  Medicines  and  anaesthetic  agents,  which  are  not  outwardly  or  of  their  own  force  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  life,  health  or  property,  and  not  in  themselves  unmailable,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
mails  fbr  transmission  in  the  domestic  mails  when  inclosed  in  packages  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  Parcel  Post  Regulations;  Provided,  That  the  terms  "medicines"  and  "anaesthetic 
agents"  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  poisons;  Provided  further.  That  the  article  mailed  bears 
the  label  or  superscription  of  the  manufacturer  thereof,  or  dealer  therein,  or  of  the  licensed  physician, 
surgeon,  dentist,  or  veterinarian  preparing  or  prescribing  the  same. 
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POSTAGE  RATES  AND  CONDITIONS. 

The  rates  of  postage  to  all  foreign  countries  and  colonies  except  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and 
Panama  are  as  follows  : 

letters  first  ounce  or  less,  5  cents;   each  additional  ounce     3cents. 

Postal  cards,  each - 2cent.s. 

Newspapers  and  other  printed  matter,  per  2  ounces 1  cent. 

Commercial  papers  (such  as  legal  and  insurance  (Packets  not  in  excess  of  10  ounces 5  cents. 

papers,     deeds,    bills    of    lading,   invoices,  -<  Packets  in  excess  of  10  ounces,  for  each  2 

manuscript  for  publication,  etc) I       ounces  or  fraction  thereof 1  cent. 

a         i  ertf     o^hnnHiso   /  Packet s  not  in  excess  of  4  ounces 2  cents. 

samples  oi  mercnanaise.  ^  p*acUet«  in  excess  of  4ouuces,  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof     1  cent. 
Registration  fee  on  letters  or  other  articles 10  cents. 

On  printed  matter  and  commercial  papers  the  limit  of  weight  is  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  that 
single  volumes  of  books  to  Salvador,  Canada,  Mexico.  Cuba,  and  Panama,  are  unrestricted  as  to 
weight.  Size— The  limit  of  size  is  18  inches  ia  any  one  dir'-etion,  except  that  printed  matter  or  com- 
mercial papers  in  rolls  mav  be  80  inches  long  by  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Ordinary  letters  for  countries  of  the  Postal  Union  (except  Canada  and  Mexico)  will  be  forwarded, 
whether  an'v  postage  is  prepaid  on  them  or  not.  All  other  mailable  matter  must  be  prepaid  at  least 
partially.  Domestic  rates  applv  to  matter  for  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba.  "Canal 
Zone,"  Republic  of  Panama,  Tutuila,  Hawaii,  Shanghai  City,  U.  S.  Naval  Vessels  and  ollicers  and 
men  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  the  U.  8.  Naval  Hospital^  Yokohama,  Japan. 

EXCEPTIONS. 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
The  rate  on  letters  for  these  countries  is  two  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction.     The  Postal  Union 
rates  apply  to  postal  cards,  postcards,  printed  matter,  commercial  papers  and  samples. 

GERMANY. 
The  postage  rate  on  letters  for  Germany  bv  direct  ocean  transportation  is  two  cents  an  ounce. 
Letters  paid  at  the  two-cent  rate  are  despatched  only  by  steamers  able  to  land  the  mails  at  a  German 
port.     Letters  paid  at  the  Postal  Union  rate  are  despatched  by  the  quickest  route. 

A  fast  steamer  sailing  lor  Germany  via  Plymouth  and  Cherbourg  carries  letters  for  Germany  pre- 
paid at  the  Postal  Union  rate  and  at  the  two-cent  rate— the  letters  paid  at  th<>  five-cent  (  Postal  union) 
rate  are  landed  at  Plymouth  (the  quickest  route),  whereas  the  letters  paid  at  the  two-cent  rate  are 
carried  through  to  Germany  by  the  transatlantic  steamer.  . 

The  Postal  Tniou  rates  apply  to  postal  cards,  post  cards,  printed  matter,  commercial  papers  and 
samples  regardless  of  the  route  by  which  sent,  also  to  letters  despatched  via  England  and  France. 

CANADA. 

Letters,  two  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Postal  cards  and  post  cards,  one  cent. 

Double  postal  cards  (witli  paid  reply),  two  cents. 

Second-class  matter  (newspapers  and  periodicals),  one  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof.     No  limit  ol  weight. 

Printed  matter  (except  second-class), one  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  or 
weight  4  pounds  «  ounces,  except  for  single  volumes  of  printed  books.  Packages  of  miscellaneous 
printed  matte  rand  packages  of  books  weighing  over  4  pounds  but  uotover  4  pounds  6  ounces  may 
also  bo  sent  as  fourth-class  matter  at  the  rate  ol  12  cents  a  pound.  •   .• 

fourth-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post  i  riot  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  (except  seeds, 
plants,  etc  )  Is  snbject  to  the  rate  ol  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when 
exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate  of  twelve  cenis  a  pound  <>r  fraction  thereof. 
Packages  of  seeds,  plants  etc.,  not  exceeding  H  ounces  in  weight  are  subject  io  the  rate  of  one  cent 
for  each  'Jounces  or  fraction  or  2  ounces,  ami  when  exceeding  8  ounces  are  subject  to  the  rate  of 
twelve  c  -lus  u  pound  or  fraction  thereof.     Limit  of  weight  4  pounds  <>  ounces,  except  for  a  sinjrle  book. 

Commercial  panerS,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  mav  be  mailed  at 
the  Postal  Union  postage  rates  and  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  in  foreign  malls. 

Any  mailable  matter  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  insured  mail. 
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Sealed  articles,  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  are  unmailable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  in  unseal*  d 
receptacles;  provided  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are  precisely  stated 
011  the  covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  outer  cover  can  be 
easily  opened. 

Prepayment  of  postage  upon  any  article,  except  the  reply  half  of  a  double  postal  card,  can  be 
effected  only  by  means  of  United  States  postage  stamps.  Letters  will  be  despatched  if  prepaid  one 
full  rate  of  postage.     Postage  on  other  articles  must  be  prepaid  in  full. 

CUBA.  ■■ 

Letters,  two  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Postal  cards  and  post  cards,  one  cent. 

Double  postcards  (with  paid  reply),  two  cents. 

Second-class  matter  (uewspapers'aud  periodicals),  one  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 
No  limit  of  weight. 

Printed  matter  (except  second-class),  one  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of 
weight  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for  single  volumes  of  printed  bo>  ks.  Packages  of  miscellaneous 
printed  matter  and  packages  ol  books  weighing  over  4  pounds  but  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces  may 
also  be  sent  as  fourth-class  matter  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  pound.  ' 

Fourth-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post)  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  (except  seeds, 
plants,  etc.)  is  subject  to  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when 
exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  pound  or  traction  thereof. 
Packages  of  seeds,  plants,  etc. ,  not  exceeding  8  ounces  in  weight  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  one  cent 
for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  of  2  ounces,  and  when  exceeding  8  ounces  are  subject  to  .the- rate  of 
twelve  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.    Limitof  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces. except  for  a  single  book. 

Commercial  papers,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  may  be  mailed  at 
the  Postal  Union  postage  rates  and  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  in  foreign  mails. 

Any  mailable  matter  maybe  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  insured  mail. 

Liquids  and  fatty  substances  (except  samples)  are  unmailable. 

Sealed  articles,  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  are  unmailable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  in  uusealed 
receptacles;  provided  the  contents  of  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are  precisely  stilted 
on  the  covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  outer  cover  can  be 
easily  opened. 

Prepayment  of  postage  upon  any  article,  except  the  reply  half  of  a  double  postal  card,  can  be 
effected  only  by  means  of  United  States  postage  stamps.  Letters  and  postal  cards  must  be  despatched 
whether  prepaid  or  not.  Postage  on  other  articles  (except  fourth-class  matter)  must  be  prepaid  at 
least  in  part,  and  on  fourth-class  matter  in  full. 

MEXICO. 

Letters,  two  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Postal  cards  and  post  cards,  one  cent. 

Double  postal  cards  (with  paid  reply),  two  cents. 

Second-class  matter  (newspapers  and  periodicals),  one  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 
No  limit  of  weight. 

Printed  matter  (except  second-class),  one  cent  for  each  2  ounces  Or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of 
weight 4  pounds 6  ounces,  except  for  single  volumes  of  printed  books.  Packages  of  miscellaneous 
printed  matter  and  packages  of  books  weighing  over  4  pounds  but  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces  may 
also  be  sent  as  fourth-class  matter  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  pound. 

Fourth-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post)  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  (except  seeds, 
plants,  etc.)  is  subject  to  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce  and  when 
exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 
Packages  of  seeds,  plants,  etc. ,  not  exceeding  8  ounces  in  weight  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  one  cent 
for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  of  2  ounces  and  when  exceeding  8  ounces  are  subject  to  the  rate  of 
twelve  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.    Limitof  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for  a  single  book. 

Customs  declarations  must  be  attached  to  all  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  and  all  packages  sent 
by  foreign  parcel  post. 

Commercial  papers,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  may  be  mailed 
at  the  Postal  Union  postage  rates  and  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  in  foreign  mails. 

Any  mailable  matter  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  insured  mail. 

Sealed  articles,otherthan  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinal  form,  are  unmailable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  in  unsealed 
receptacles;  provided  the  contents  or  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are  precisely  stated 
on  the  covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  cover  can  be  easily 
opened. 

Prepayment  of  postage  upon  any  article,  except  the  reply  half  df  a  double  postal  card,  can  be 
effected  only  by  means  oi  United  States  postage  stamps.  Letters  will  be  despatched  if  prepaid  One 
full  rate  of  postage.     Postage  on  other  articles  must  be  prepaid  in  full. 

Matter  addressed  tn  Mexiro  must,  in  all  cases,  bear  as  part  of  the  address  the  name  of  the.  State  in  which 
the  city  or  town  is  located.    For  example,  Acapulco,  Guerrero,  Mexico;  not  Acapulco,  Mexico. 

PANAMA. 

Letters,  two  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Postal  cards  and  postcards,  one  cent. 

Double  postal  cards  (with  paid  reply),  two  cents. 

Second-class  matter  (newspapers  and  periodicals),  one  cent  for  each  4  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 
No  limitof  weight. 

Printed  matter  (except  second-class),  one  cent  for  eaCh  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.  Limit  of 
weight 4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  for  single  volumes  of  printed  books.  Packages  of  miscellaneous 
printed  matter  and  packages  of  books  weighing  over  4  pounds  but  not  over  4  pounds  6  ounces  may 
also  be  sent  as  fourth-class  matter  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  pound. 

Fourth-class  matter  (domestic  parcel  post)  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  (except  seeds, 
plants,  etc.)  is  subject  to  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  when 
exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  is  subject  to  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 
Packages  of  seed s,  plants,  etc. ,  not. exceeding  8  ounces  in  weight;  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  one  cent 
for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  of  2  ounces,  and  when  exceeding  8  ounces  are  subject  to  the  rate  of 
twelve  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof.    Limit  of  weight  4  pounds  6  ounces,  except  lor  a  single  book. 
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Parcels  up  toll  pounds  in  weight  may  also  be  sent  oy  foreign  parcel  post,  under  the  conditions 


of  the  parcel  post  convention  with  Panama. 
Customs  tfeclii 


feclaratious  must  be  attached  to  all  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter  and  all  packages  sent 
by  foreign  parcel  post. 

Commercial  papers,  samples,  printed  books  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  may  be  mailed  at 
the  Postal  Union  postage  rates  ana  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  such  articles  in  foreign  mails. 

Any  mailable  matter  may  be  registered,  but  cannot  be  sent  as  insured  mail. 

Liquids  and  fatty  substances  (except  samples)  are  un mailable. 

Sealed  articles,  other  than  letters  in  their  usual  and  ordinary  form,  are  unmailable.  But  unsealed 
packages  may  contain,  in  sealed  receptacles,  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted  in  unsealed 
receptacles;  provided  the  contents  or  the  closed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible  or  are  precisely  stated 
on  the  covers  of  the  closed  receptacles  and  with  the  packages  so  wrapped  that  the  cover  can  be  easily 
opened. 

Prepayment  of  postage  upon  any  article,  except  the  reply  half  of  a  double  postal  card,  can  be 
effected  only  bv  means  of  United  states  postage  stamps.  Letters  and  postal  cards  must  be  despatched 
whether  prepaid  or  not.  Postage  on  other  articles  (except  fourth-class  matter)  must  be  prepaid  at 
least  in  part,  and  on  fourth-class  matter  in  full. 

SHANGHAI,  CHINA. 

Articles  intended  for  delivery  in  the  city  of  Shanghai,  China,  are  subject  to  United  States  domestic 
postage  rates  and  conditions,  but  letters  specially  addressed  via  Europe-Siberia  are  subject  to  the 
Foreign  rate.    Certain  matter  may  also  be  seut  by/weign  parcel  post. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  VESSELS. 
Mail  matter  for  officers  or  members  of  the  crews  of  United  States  vessels  of  war  stationed  abroad  is> 
subject  to  domestic  postage  rates  and  conditions.  Packages  of  fourth-class  matter  exceeding  4  ounces 
lu  weight  are  subject  to  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound  wlien  tlie  vessels 
are  stationed  in  foreign  waters.  Articles  should  be  addressed  "U.S.  S.  (name  of  vessel),  care  of  Post- 
master, New  York,  N.  Y."  and  be  fully  prepaid.  Mail  so  addressed  will  be  forwarded  to  the  vessels, 
whether  at  domestic  or  foreign  ports.  Express  packages  will  not  be  received  unless  they  conform  to 
the  postal  regulations  and  are  placed  iu  the  mail  with  the  postage  properly  prepaid. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  HOSPITAL,  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN. 
Mail  for  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  In  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  at  Yoko- 
hama, is  subject  to  domestic  rates  and  conditions,  the  same  as  that  for  officers  and  men  on  U.  S.  naval 
vessels  stationed  abroad. 

SAMPLES  OF  MERCHANDISE 

must  be  bona  fide  trade  samples  without  any  salable  value.  Wrapping— Samples  of  merchandise 
must  be  wrapped  so  that  the  contents  may  be  easily  examined  without  injury  to  wrappers. 
Penutaaible  Writing— They  must  bear  no  writing  except  the  name  or  the  social  position  of  the 
sender,  a  manufacturer's  or  trade  mark,  numbers,  prices  and  indications  relating  to  the  weight,  size, 
dimensions  and  quantity  to  be  disposed  of,  and  words  which  are  necessary  to  precisely  indicate  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  merchandise.  Weight— Packages  of  samples  must  not  exceed  12  ounces  in 
weight.  Size— The  size  must  not  exceed  12  inches  in  leugth,  8  inches  iu  breadth,  and  4  inches  in 
depth,  except  when  iu  the  form  of  a  roll,  they  may  be  12  inches  in  length  and  6  inches  iu  diameter. 
Postage—  The  postage  on  samples  is  2  cents  for  the  first  4  ounces  or  less,  and  1  cent  for  each 
additional  2  ounces  or  traction  ot  2  ounces.    Register  all  valuable  articles.    Registration  fee  10  cents. 

PARCEL  POST. 

Postage,  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof;  greatest  length  (unless  specially  noted  below),  3 
feet  6  inches;  greatest  length  and  girth  combined  (unless  specially  noted  below), 6  feet;  limit  of 
weight  (unless  specially  noted  below),  11  pouuds;  value  (unless  specially  noted  below),  not  limited; 
registration  fee,  10  cents. 

Unsealed  packages  of  mailable  merchandise  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post  to  Dutch  Guiana  (par- 
cels cannot  be  registered.  See  item  "  Customs  Declarations"),  Uruguay  (parcels  cannot  be  registered. 
See  item  "Customs  Declarations"),  Hungary,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  including  Cayman  Islands,  Turks 
Island,  including  Caicos  islands,  Barbados  (parcels  cannot  be  registered),  the  Bahamas,  British 
Honduras,  Mexico  (limit  of  size,  2  feet  iu  length,  4  feet  iu  girth;  limit  of  weight  for  places  named  in 


(Grenada,  Grenadines,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vinceut),  Trinidad,  including  Tobago;  Veuezuela  (see  item 
••Customs  Declarations"),  Bolivia,  Ecuador  (parcels  must  not  exceed  $o0  In  value).  Peru  and  Chile, 
Newfoundland,  including  Labrador.  Parcels  for  Labrador  can  only  be  forwarded  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September;  Honduras  (.  Republic  of),  *  Germany,  including  Cameroon  (Kamerun), 
Toga,  German  Samoa, German  East  Africa  and  German  Southwest  Africa;  Greece  (parcels  cannot 
be  registered),  Italy,  Including  Erythrea.  Beuadir,  Bengazl  and  Tripoli  iu  Tripoli  (Barbary)  and 
Republic  of  San  Marino.  Liberia,  Netherlands  (parcels  cannot  be  registered.  See  item  "Customs 
Declarations"),  New  Zealand,  including  Cook  and  Fanning  Islands;  Nicaragua, Guatemala.  Norway. 
Japan,  including  Formosa,  Karafuto  (Japanese  Saghalien),  and  Korea  (Chosen);  Hongkong,  includ- 
ing Kowloon,  Austria,  Belgium,*  France,  excluding  Algeria  and  Corsica  (parcels  cannot  oe  regis- 
tered. See  item  "Customs  Declarations"),  Great  Britain  and  freland  (parcels  cannot  be  registered), 
Australia.  Including  Tasmania,  Denmark,  including  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland;  Sweden,  tChina— 
Parcels  addressed  for  the  following  places  are  mailable  subject  to  the  rate  and  conditions  applicable 
to  parcels  for  HONG  KONG:  Aberdeen,  Amoy,  Au  Tan.  Canton,  Chung  Chow,  Foochow,  Hoihow, 
Hongkong,  Kowloou,  Liu  Kung  Tan,  Ningpo,  Ping  Shan,  Shanghai.  Sal  Kuug,  Stanley,  sha  Tin, 
Bhang  Shul,  Shoo  Tow  Kok,  Swatow,  lai-o,  Tat-Po,  and  Wei  Hal  Wei.  Parcels  addressed  lor 
delivery  in  the  following  places  are  mailable  subject  to  the  rate  and  conditions  applicable  to  parcels 
for  JAPAN:  Amoy,  Changsha,  Cheefoo.  Foochow,  Hangchow.  Kiukiang,  Newchwang,  Peking, 
Shanghaikawan,  siiasi,  Soochow  .Tientsin,  Tongku  and  Wnhu.  China;  or  at  the  following  places  in 
Manchuria:  An  token  (Antung),  Bnjiim  (Fushiin),  Choshun  (Changchun),  Dairen  (Talren,  Tallen, 
formerly  Dalny),  Dalsekklo  (Tashtchlao),  Daitoko  (Tatungkou),  Furanten  (Pulentleu),  Gwaboten 

*  Service  suspended  on  account  of  war  at  time  Almanac  was  printed, 
t  Ouly  for  places  here  mentioned, 
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(Wafantien),  Gailiei   (Kaiping),    Oiukaton  (Newchatun),    Hishiko  (Pitzuwo),    Hoten  (Mukden), 
Honkeiko(L'engsuihu),  llowojreo  (Feughuangcheng),  Kaigen  (Kalyuen),  Kaijo(Hainiueng),  Kinshu 


mailable  subject  to  the  rate  aud  conditions  applicable  to  parcels  for  GERMANY,  and  are  included 
in  closed  mails  made  up  for  the  German  Post-Office  at  Shanghai:  Hankow,  Nanking,  Shanghai, 
Chingkaing,  Tsiuanfoo,  Weihsien,  Kiowchosv  (including  Tsuigtow,  Litsun,  Mecklinburghaus, 
Shatsikoo,  Sifang,  Taputow,  Tsangkow,  Tsingtoo-Gr.  Hafen,  Tslngtow-Tabatau).  Parcels  for  the 
city  of  Shanghai  to  include  only  such  matter  as  may  be  inadmissible  to  domestic  parcel  post  mail  for 
United  States  Postal  Agency  at  Shanghai,  e.  g.,  books,  etc.;  Hayti,  Brazil.  Dominican  Republic, 
Dutch  West  Indies:  Curacao  and  Aruba,  Bonaire,  Saba,  St.  Eustatius  aud  the  Dutch  part  of  St. 
Martins  (parcels  cannot  be  registered.  See  item  ''Customs  Declarations  ");  French  West  Indies: 
Martinique,  Guadeloupe  (including  Marie  Galante,  Deseade,  Les  Saints,  St.  Bartholomew  and 
the  French  portion  of  St.  Martins)  (parcels  cannot  be  registered.  See  item  "Customs  Declara- 
tions" );  Panama  and  Turkey,  the  following  places  only.    Parcels   addressed  for  delivery  in  the 


Santi  Quaranta,  Scutari  d'Albanie,  Trebizond,  Tripoli  (Syria)  and  Vathi  (Samoa;;  also  Candia  in 
Isle  of  Crete.  Parcels  addressed  for  delivery  in  the  following  places  are  mailable  subject  to  the 
rate  and  conditions  applicable  to  parcels  for  ITALY:  Durazzo,  Galata,  Jerusalem,  Pera,  Salonica, 
Scutari  ''Asia  Minor),  Smyrna,  Stamboul  aud  Valona;  also  Canea  in  Isle  of  Crete.  Parcels  must  be 
wrapped  so  as  to  permit  their  contents  to  be  easily  examined  by  postmasters.  The  presence,  in  an 
unsealed  parcel,  of  sealed  receptacles  containing  mailable  articles  which  cannot  be  safely  transmitted 
In  the  unsealed  receptacles,  will  not  render  the  parcel  unmailable,  provided  the  contents  of 
the  sealed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible,  or  are  unmistakably  indicated  by  the  method  of  packing  or 
by  a  precise  statement  on  the  covers.  But  such  sealed  receptacles  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  parcel 
post  unless  inclosed  in  an  outside  cover  open  to  inspection.  Any  article  absolutely  prohibited 
admission  to  the  regular  mails  for  any  country  is  also  inadmissable  to  parcel  post  mails  for  that 
country;  but  no  article  is  excluded  from  parcel  post  mails  solely  because  it  is  dutiable  in  the 
couu  try  of  destination.    X  Liquids,  poisonous,  explosive,  and  inflammable  substances  are  excluded. 

CUSTOMS   DECLARATIONS. 

A  "Customs  Declaration"  Form  4402  (which  will  be  furnished  on  application  at  the  post-office 
or  a  station)  must  be  properly  and  fully  filled  out,  stating  the  actual  contents,  value,  etc.,  of  the 
parcel.  General  terms,  such  as  "merchandise"  or  * 'samples,"  will  not  answer;  the  contents  must 
be  accurately  described.  "Customs  Declarations"  must  be  firmly  attached  to  the  cover  of  the  par- 
cel, but  not  pasted  or  affixed  so  that  they  will  seal  the  package  and  prevent  examination  of  the  con- 
tents without  damaging  the  cover.  In  addition  to  being  tied  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  through  the 
eyelet,  the  tag  should  be  bound  flat  to  the  parcel  (with  the  front  or  "declaration"  side  facing  out), 
so  that  the  tag  cannot  be  used  as  a  handle  to  lift  the  parcel  while  in  transit. 

Two  (2)  copies  of  the  "declaration"  (Form  4402)  must  be  attached  to  each  parcel  for  Dutch 
Guiana,  Dutch  West  Indies,  French  West  Indies,  Netherlands,  Salvador  and  Uruguay,  and  three  (3) 
copies  to  each  parcel  for  Venezuela. 

France— Two  copies  of  the  special  customs  declaration,  "Form  No.  2  Bis"  (4402J$\  showing  in 
addition  to  the  usual  entries  the  gross  weight  of  the  parcel  and  net  weight  of  the  contents,  must  be 
attached  to  parcels  for  France.  One  copy  may  be  pasted  to  the  package,  but  the  other  copy  must  be 
affixed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  readily  removed  at  the  exchange  office  where  the  mail  is 
prepared  for  despatch  to  France. 

$  Liquids  and  oils,  pastes,  salves  and  other  articles  easily  liquefiable  are  admissible  to  the  parcel 
post  mails  for  Austria,  Brazil,  Germany  and  Great  Britain*,  provided  they  are  packed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  admission  of  such  substances  to  the  United  States  domestic 
parcel  post  mails. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  FOREIGN  MAILS. 

Rates  and  conditions  to  countries  not  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union  are  now  the  same  as  those  to  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  countries. 

Postage  can  be  prepaid  upon  articles  (other  than  the  reply  half  of  double  postal  cards)  only  by 
means  of  the  postage  stamps  of  the  country  in  which  the  articles  are  mailed.  Hence  articles  mailed 
in  one  country  addressed  to  another  country  which  bear  postage  stamps  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  addressed  are  treated  as  if  they  had  no  postage  stamps  attached  to  them. 

Unpaid  letters  received  from  the  Postal  Union  and  insufficiently  prepaid  correspondence  of  all 
kinds  is  chargeable  with  double  the  amount  of  the  deficient  postage. 

Matter  to  be  sent  in  the  mails  at  less  than  letter  rates  must  be  so  wrapped  that  it  can  be  readily 
examined  at  the.office  of  delivery,  as  well  as  the  mailing  office,  without  destroying  the  wrapper. 

Packages  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  sent  in  the  mails  to  foreign  countries  are  restricted  to  a 
single  (outside)  address.  Those  sent  to  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Shanghai  (City),  China, 
are  transmissible  as  in  domestic  mails. 

The  United  States  two-cent  postal  card  should  be  used  for  card  correspondence  with  foreign  coun- 
tries (except  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Panama,  aud  Shanghai  City,  to  which  countries  the  one- 
cent  card  is  transmissible),  but  where  these  cards  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is  allowable  to  use  for  this 
purpose  the  United  States  one-cent  postal  card  with  a  one-cent  United  States  adhesive  postage  stamp 
attached  thereto.  Private  cards  can  be  used  if  conforming  in  size,  etc.,  to  Government  cards, 
such  cards  should  bear  the  words  "post  card. " 

Mail  matter  of  all  kinds  received  from  any  country  of  the  Postal  Union  is  required  to  be  refor- 
warded  at  the  requestor  the  addressee,  from  one  post-office  to  another,  and  in  the  case  of  articles 
other  than  parcel  post  packages,  to  any  foreign  country  embraced  in  the  Postal  Uniou,  without  ad- 
ditional charge  for  postage. 

All  articles  prohibited  from  domestic  mails  are  also  excluded  from  circulation  in  the  mails  to  and 
from  foreign  countries.  Postal  cards  or  letters  addressed  to  go  around  the  world  will  not  be  for- 
warded, being  prohibited. 
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FOREIGN  (INTERNATIONAL)    MONEY  ORDERS. 
When  payable  in  any  foreign  country,  as  follows: 


For  sums  from  .$0.01  to  #10.  00 10  cents 

From  $10.01  to  #20. 00 20     " 

•iO.Olto    30.00 30    »• 

30.01to    40.00 40    " 

40.01to    50.00 50     " 


From  $50. ol  to  $60.00..- OOceuts 

OO.Olto    70.00 70    •» 

M         7<».01to    80.00 80    *• 

80. 01  to    00.  OO 90     " 

90. 01  to  100.  00 1  dollar 


Notk— It  should  he  understood  that  these  tables  are  subject  to  change,  it  being  the  aim  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  to  make  reductions  whenever  conditions  warrant  .such  action. 


POSTAL-SAVINGS    SYSTEM. 

INFORMATION  FOR  DEPOSITORS  ANNOUNCED  BY  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 
Object — 1.     The  Postal-Savings  System  is  established  by  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  25,  1910,  for  the  purpose  Of  providing  facilities  for  depositing  savings  at  Interest,  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States  Government  for  repayment. 

Safety — 2.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  deposits 
made  in  postal-savings  depository  offices,  with  accrued  interest  thereon,  as  provided  by  the  Postal- 
Savings  act. 

Who  May  Deposit — 3.  An  account  may  be  opened  and  deposits  made  by  any  person  of  the 
age  of  10  years  or  over  in  his  or  her  own  name,  or  by  a  married  woman  in  her  own  name  and  free 
from  any  control  or  interference  by  her  husband. 

4.  Deposits  will  be  accepted  only  from  individuals,  and  no  account  will  be  opened  in  the  name 
of  any  corporation,  association,  society,  firm  or  partnership,  or  in  the  name  of  two  or  more 'persons 
jointly.  No  account  will  be  opened  in  the  name  of  one  person  in  trust  for  or  on  behalf  of  another 
person  or  persons. 

5.  A  person  may  open  a  postal-savings  account  at  any  depository  post-office,  but  no  person 
may  at  the  same  time  have  more  than  one  postal-savings  account  either  at  the  same  office  or  at  dif- 
Cerent  offices 

6.  All  accounts  shall  be  opened  in  person  by  the  depositor  or  his  authorized  representative. 
After  opening  an  account,  a  depositor  may  forward  subsequent  deposits  to  the  post-office  by  regis- 
tered mail  or  by  money  order  made  payable  to  the  postmaster. 

No  Charges  to  Depositors — 7.  No  charges  or  fees  are  collected  or  required  from  depositors 
In  connection  with  the  opening  of  accounts  or  the  subsequent  deposit  or  withdrawal  of  moneys. 

How  to  Open  an  Account — 8.  When  a  person  applies  to  open  an  account,  he  shall  furnish 
the  necessary  information,  to  enable  the  postmaster  to  fill  out  an  application,  which  the  depositor 
will  then  be  required  to  sign. 

Deposits — 9.  Deposits  are  evidenced  by  postal-savings  certificates  issued  in  fixed  denomi- 
nations of  SI,  $2,  $5,  $10,  S20,  $50,  and  $100,  each  bearing  the  name  of  the  depositor,  the  number 
of  his  account,  the  date  of  issue,  and  the  name  of  the  depository  office.  The  depositor  shall  sign  a 
duplicate  of  each  certificate,  which  the  postmaster  will  retain. 

10.  No  account  may  be  opened  for  less  than  $1,  nor  will  fractions  of  a  dollar  be  accepted  for 
deposit.      (See  paragraph   16  relative  to   postal-savings   cards   and  stamps.) 

11.  No  person  is  permitted  to  deposit  more  than  S100  in  any  one  calendar  month  nor  to  have 
-a  total  balance  to  his  credit  at  any  time  of  more  than  S500  exclusive  of  accumulated  interest. 

12.  Postal-savings  certificates  are  not  transferable  or  negotiable  and  are  payable  only  to  the 
person  to  whom  issued,  except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  27,  28,  and  29. 

13.  On  opening  an  account  a  depositor  is  supplied  with  an  envelope  In  which  he  may  keep  his 
savings  certificates.  This  envelope  bears  information  for  his  guidance,  and  a  blank  ledger  record 
on  which  an  account  of  his  deposits  and  withdrawals  may  be  kept. 

14.  If  a  postal-savings  certificate  is  lost  or  destroyed  the  depositor  should  notify  the  poet- 
master.  Upon  compliance  by  the  depositor  with  the  necessary  requirements,  a  new  certificate  will 
he  issued  by  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  if  deemed  proper. 

15.  Postmasters  are  not  permitted  to  receive  issued  postal-savings  certificates  for  safe-keeping. 

Postal -saving*  Cards  and  Stamps — 16.  Amounts  less  than  $1  may  be  saved  for  deposit 
by  purchasing  10-cent  postal-savings  cards  and  10-cent  postal-savings  stamps.  ::ach  postal-sav- 
ings card  bears  blank  spaces  in  which  such  stamps  may  be  affixed  from  time  to  time.  A  postal-sav- 
inas  card  with  nine  postal-savings  stamps  affixed  will  be  accepted  as  a  deposit  of  $1  either  in  open- 
ing an  account  or  in  adding  to  an  existing  account. 

17.  Postal-savings  cards  and  stamps  are  not  valid  for  postage,  and  postmasters  will  not  ex- 
change them  for  postage  stamps  nor  exchange  postage  stamps  for  postal-savings  cards  or  stamps. 

Interest — 18.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed  on  the  amount 
represented  by  each  postal-savings  certificate,  payable  annually.  Interest  will  not  be  paid  for  any 
fraction  of  a  year. 

19.  Deposits  will  bear  Interest  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  next  following  that  In  which 
made. 

20.  Interest  will  continue  to  accrue  annually  on  a  postal-savings  certificate  as  long  as  it  re- 
malm  outstanding,  certificates  being  valid  until  paid,  without  limitation  as  to  time. 

21.  Compound  interest  is  not  allowed  on  an  outstanding  certificate,  but  a  depositor  may  with- 
draw interest  accrued  and  make  a  new  deposit,  subject  to  the  restriction  that  deposits  at  interest 
wHl  not  be  received  for  less  than  $1. 

Withdrawals — 22.  A  depositor  may  at  any  time  withdraw  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  de- 
posits to  his  credit,  with  any  interest  payable  thereon,  by  surrendering,  at  the  office  of  issue,  postal- 
aavings  certificates,  properly  Indorsed,  for  the  amount  to  be  withdrawn. 

S.\.  A  depositor  presenting  a  certificate  for  payment  In  full  shall  Indorse  It,  In  the  presence  of 
the  postmaster  or  his  representative  and  surrender  It.  The  postmaster  or  his  representative,  upon 
"being  satisfied  as  to  the  depositor's  identity,  will  then  make  payment. 

24.  When  a  depositor  desires  to  withdraw  only  a  part  of  the  amount  represented  by  any 
•certificate,  the  postmaster  will  cancel  the  certificate  and  Issue  a  new  certificate  or  certificates  covering 
the  amount  remaining  on  deposit,  which  will  bear  Interest  from  the  HrBt  day  of  the  following  month. 

25.  When  a  depositor  desires  to  withdraw  the  interest  payable  on  any  certificate,  he  wili  be 
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required  to  give  his  receipt  for  the  amount  of  the  interest  paid.     The  postmaster  will  enter  on  the 
back  of  the  certificate  the  date  of  the  interest  payment. 

Deposits  Not  Made  In  Person — 26.  When  a  depositor,  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  is 
unable  to  appear  in  person  to  make  an  additional  deposit,  the  amount  to  be  deposited  may  be  sent 
by  a  representative  or  forwarded  by  registered  mail,  or  by  a  money  order  made  payable  to  the  post- 
master. New  accounts  cannot  be  opened  by  mail,  but  a  person  who  desires  to  open  an  account 
and  is  unable  to  appear  at  the  post-office  may  forward  the  money  by  a  representative,  who  will 
be  provided  with  an  application  form,  which  shall  be  properly  filled  out  by  the  intending  depositor. 

Withdrawals  Not  Made  In  Person — 27.  When,  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  a  depositor 
is  unable  to  appear  in  person  to  make  a  withdrawal,  a  blank  order  for  the  purpose  will  be  furnished 
upon  his  application  by  mail  or  at  the  request  of  his  representative.  When  the  order  has  been 
properly  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  depositor,  his  signature  witnessed  by  a  disinterested  person, 
and  the  order  returned  to  the  postmaster,  together  with  each  certificate  to  be  paid  properly  indorsed, 
payment  will  be  made  to  the  depositor's  representative,  or  a  money  order  covering  the  amount 
withdrawn,  less  the  money-order  fee,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  depositor. 

28.  When  a  depositor  who  is  unable  to  appear  in  person  desires  to  withdraw  the  interest 
payable  on  any  certificate,  the  blank  order  furnished  will  be  accompanied  by  a  receipt  for  the  interest 
to  be  paid.  Upon  return  of  such  papers,  properly  signed  by  the  depositor,  the  postmaster  will  make 
payment  as  provided  in  paragraph  27. 

Death  of  Depositor — 29.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  depositor  the  amount  standing  to  his 
credit  will  be  paid  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  his  estate  upon  compliance  with  necessary 
requirements.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  depositor  intestate,  where  no  formal  administration  is  de- 
sired by  his  relatives,,  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  may  authorize  the  postmaster,  upon 
obtaining  an  affidavit  in  proper  form,  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  persons  entitled  under  the  State 
laws  to  receive  it. 

Account  of  Woman  Who  Marries — 30.  A  woman  who  opens  an  account  and  afterward 
marries  should  present  her  postal  savings  certificates  to  the  postmaster  at  the  issuing  office  in  order 
that  the  certificates  may  be  indorsed  as  payable  to  her  in  her  new  name.  The  postmaster  will 
receive  no  further  deposits  from  a  woman  who  marries  and  fails  to  comply  with  this  requirement. 

Postal-Savings  Bonds — 31.  A  depositor  may  exchange  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  deposits 
in  sums  of  S20,  or  any  multiple  of  S20  up  to  and  including  $500,  for  United  States  registered  or 
coupon  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2lA  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  re- 
deemable at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  one  year  from  date  of  issue,  and  both  principal 
and  interest  being  payable  20  years  from  such  date  in  United  States  gold  coin.  The  exchange  may- 
be made  as  of  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year. 

32.  A  depositor  desiring  to  convert  his  postal-savings  deposits  into  bonds  on  January  1  and 
July  1  of  any  year  shall  make  application  to  the  postmaster  at  least  one  month  previously  on  a  form 
which  will  be  supplied  in  triplicate  for  the  purpose.  At  the  time  of  making  application  the  depositor 
shall  indorse  and  surrender  postal-savings  certificates  covering  the  amount  of  the  bonds  desired, 
and  the  postmaster  will  give  him  a  receipt  for  the  certificates.  When  the  bonds  applied  for  have 
been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  will  forward  them  to  the  depositor.  The  exchange 
is  considered  as  taking  effect  on  the  date  when  the  bonds  begin  to  bear  interest  (January  1  or  July 
1),  and  any  yearly  interest  due  on  the  certificates  surrendered  will  be. paid  by  the  postmaster  on  or 
after  that  date. 

33.  Postal-savings  deposits  which  have  been  exchanged  for  bonds  are  not  counted  as  a  part 
of  the  maximum  of  $500  allowed  one  depositor,  and  there  is  no  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  postal- 
savings  bonds  which  may  be  acquired  by  a  depositor. 

34.  Postal-savings  bonds  are  exempt  from  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority. 

35.  Postal-savings  bonds  can  be  procured  only  by  the  surrender  of  postal-savings  deposits 
and  will  not  be  issued  to  persons  who  are  not  depositors,  but  whether  in  registered  or  coupon  form 
they  may,  after  receipt  by  the  depositor,  be  sold  or  transferred  at  any  time.  A  leaflet  containing 
additional  information  concerning  postal-savings  bonds  may  be  obtained  from  the  postmaster. 

Information — 36.  Further  information  concerning  the  Postal-Savings  System  may  be  ob- 
tained by  application  at  any  depository  post-office  or  by  addressing  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  Division  of  Postal  Savings,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'  ■ ^ATfilCj 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    LETTER    CARRIERS. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are:  First,  to  unite  fraternally  all  letter  carriers  in  the  United 
States  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Second,  to  obtain  and  secure  rights  as  Government  employes  and 
to  strive  at  all  times  to  promote  the  welfare  of  every  member.  Third,  to  create  and  establish  the 
United  States  Letter  Carriers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  as  defined  In  the  Constitution  and  general 
laws  governing  said  association.  Fourth,  In  conjunction  with  the  Post-Office  Department,  to  strive 
for  the  constant  Improvement  of  the  service.  Fifth,  to  create  and  establish  the  United  States  Letter 
Carriers'  National  Sick  Benefit  Association.  The  association  has  a  membership  of  32,851.  The 
dues  are  $1.50  per  annum. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  President — Edward  J.  Gainor,  Muncie,  Ind.  Vice-President — 
George  W.  Johnson,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Secretary — Edward  J.  Cantwell,  Washington,  D.  C.  2'reas- 
urer — Charles  D.  Duffy,  Chicago,  111.  Executive  Board — R.  F.  Qulnn,  Chairman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
M.  T.  Finnan,  Bloomlngton,  III.;  J.  J.  Gallagher,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Al.  Tharp,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
C.  P.  Hanlon,  Boston,  Mass.  The  headquarters  of  the  association  Is  at  945  Pennsylvania  Avenue* 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OFl  THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF 

THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 
Coliseum  of  Rome. 
Catacombs  of  Alexandria. 


THE    ANCIENT    WORLD. 
Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Pharos  of  Egypt. 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
Statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias. 
Mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 
Colossus  of  Rhodes. 


Great  Wall  of  China. 
Stonehenge. 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. 
Porcelain  Tower  of  Nankin. 
Mosque  of  St.   Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople. 


THE     SEVEN     NEW     WON- 
DERS OF  THE  WORLD. 
Wireless. 
Telephone. 
Aeroplane. 
Radium. 

Antiseptics  and  Antitoxins. 
Spectrum  Analysis. 
X-Rays. 
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Distances  Between  European   Cities. 


DISTANCES    FROM    NEW    YORK    TO    CITIES    IN    UNITED    STATES. 

The  distance  herein  shown  la  that  via  the  quickest  route  and  the  lines  carrying  the  bulk  of  the  malls. 


ClTlKS. 


Albany,  N   Y , 

A  lbuquerq'  e,  N.M 

Alliance,  Neb 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Atlanta,  Ga , 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Augusta,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Boise,  Idaho- 

Boston,  Mass 

Bristol,  Tenn 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Burlington,  Vt 

Butte,  Mont 

Cape  May,  N.  J 

Carson  City,  Nev. . 
Charleston,  S.  C. ... 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Chat'  nooga.  Tenn.. 

Cheyenne,  Wvo 

Chicago,  I1L(N.Y. 

Cent.) ;.... 

Chicago,  111.  (Penn. 

R.  R. ) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 


Miles. 

: i4» 

2,260; 

1,87a 

1,920 
875 
150 
410 
185 
989 

1,818 

2,783 
233 
604 
438 
303 

2,498 
173 

3,016 
736 
612 
846 

1,966 

960 

908 
752 


Cities. 


Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Columbus  Ohio. . . 

Concord.  N.  H 

Cumberland,  Md. 
Dead  wood,  S.  Dak 

Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines,  la 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dulnth,  Minn 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Ft.  Worth,   Tex..., 
Galveston,  Tex  — 
Gr.  Rapids,  Mich. 
Greensboro,  N.  C . 

Harrisbnrg,  Pa 

Hartford,  Ct 

Helena,  Mont 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Ishpeming,  Mich.. 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jacksonville,  Fla.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. .. 
Knoxville.  Tenn.., 
Little  Rock,  Ark... 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. . 


Milea.j 

~621 

632 

308 

378 

2.053 

1,982 

1,318 

798: 

1.382 

2,290 

1,613' 

1,738 

1,742' 

940 

515 

1>6 

110 

2,500 

1,470 

8201 

1.354 

1,238 

979 

1,342 

736 

1,409 

3.106i 


Cities. 


Louisville,  Ky 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Manchester,  N.  H. . 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Meridian,  Miss 

M  i  1  waukee,  Wis. .. , 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montpelier,  Vt 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Ogden,  Utah 

Oklahoma,  Okla. . 

Omaha,  Neb 

Parkersb'g,  W.  Va, 

Pendleton,  Ore 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Prescott,  Ariz 

Providence,  R.  I... 

Reno,  Nev 

Richmond,  Va , 

Roanoke,  Va 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


Miles.il  Cities. 

86711st.  Paul,  Minn 

40ol8alt     Lake     City, 

290|    Utah 

1.286  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1. 1421  San taFe,  N.  Mex.. 

1,046! Savannah,  Ga„ 

1,229  Seattle,  Wasl 

339  Sheridan,  Wyo 

9  Shreveport,  La 

1,344  Sioux  Falls,&  Dak. 

346  Spokane,  Wash 

2,443  Springfield,  111 

1.604! Springfield,  Mass.. 
1.455! Superior,  Wis 

600]  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

3,017  Tacoma,  Wash 

90!  Tampa,  Fla 

2,724'l'opeka,  Kan 

439!Trentou,  N.  J 

348i  Virksburg,  Miss.... 

3,248  Vini ta,  Okla.  

2,861.  Washington,  D.  C. 

186i  Wheeling,  W.Va.. 
2,939!  Wichita,  Kan 

340'! Wilmington,  Del... 

452 1 Wilmington,  N.  C. . 
1,0801 


Miles. 


1,370 

2,480 
3,183 
2,211 

884 
3,184 
2,209 
1,454 
1,507 
2.845 
1,017 

136 
1,378 

290 
3.225 
1,190 
1,409 
57 
1,2*2 
1.422 

225 

506 
1,565 

116 

707 


MAIL  DISTANCES  AND  APPROXIMATE  TIME  TO  FOREIGN  CITIES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

(For  Distances.  Irrespective  of  Mall  Routes,  see  Index.) 


By  Postal  Route  to-. 


Adelaide,  via  San  Francisco 

Alexandria,  Via  Loudon 

Amsterdam,  "       "        

Antwerp,        "       **        

Athens,  "       "        

Bahia,  Brazil 

Bangkok,  Siam,  via  San  Francisco... 

Bangkok,  Siam,  via  Loudon 

Batavia,  Java,  via  London 

Berlin 

Bombay,  via  London 

Bremen 

Buenos  A  y  res 

Calcutta,  via  London 

Cape  Town,  via  London 

Constantinople,  via  London 

Florence,  via  London 

Glasgow 

Grevtown,  v/a  New  Orleans 

Halifax,  N.S.  (rail) 

Hamburg,  direct 

Hamburg,  via  London 


Statute 

Miles 


12,845 

6, 150 

3.985 

4.000 

6.655 

5,870 

12.900 

13. 125 

12,800 

4.385 

9,765 

4.285 

8.045 

11,120 

11.245 

5.810 

4,800 

3.370 

2, 815 

POT 

4,820 

4,340 


Days 


28 
12 

8 

8 
11 
14 
43 
41 
34 

8 
22 

8 
24 
24 
25 
11 

9 

8 

7 

1^ 

9 

9 


By  Postal  Koutk  to — 


Havana 

Hongkong,  via.  San  Francisco 

Honolulu,  via  Sau  Francisco 

Liverpool  

London  

Madrid,  via  London 

Melbourne,  via  San  Francisco 

Mexico  City  (railroad) 

Panama   

Paris  

Kio  de  Janeiro         

Rome,  via  London 

Rotterdam,  via  London 

St.  Petersburg(Petrograd),  via  London 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 

Shanghai,  via  San  Francisco 

Shanghai,  via  Berlin 

Stockholm,  via  London 

Sydnej',  via  San  Francisco 

Valparaiso,  via  Panama 

Vienna 

Yokohama,  via  San  Francisco 


Statute  -. 
Miles.    Day8- 


1,366 

10.590 
5.645 
3,540 
3,740 
4.925 

12.285 
3, 750 
2.H55 
4,020 
6,204 
6,030 
3, 935 
5.370 
1,730 
9,920 

14,745 
4.975 

11,570 
5,915 
4, 740 
7.345 


3 

27 

12 

7 

7 

9 

27 

5 

6 

8 

17 

9 

8 

9 

6 

25 

22 

10 

26 

22 

9 

20 


DISTANCES    BETWEEN    EUROPEAN    CITIES. 


Lon 

LlVKRPOOI, 

Paris    489 


Madrid 
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BOYCOTTING,  BLACKLISTING  AND  INTIMIDATION  LAW8. 

The  States  having  laws  prohibiting  boycotting  in  terms  are  Alabama,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Texas. 

The  States  having  laws  prohibiting  blacklisting  in  terms  are  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi  (ap- 
plies to  telegraph  operators  only),  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Virgiuia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

A  number  of  States  have  laws  concerning  intimidation,  conspiracy  against  workingmen,  and 
Interference  with  employment,  viz.:  Alabama, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idatio  (applies  to  mine  employes  only),  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsiu. 

In  the  following  states  it  is  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  exact  any  agreement,  either  written  or 
verbal,  from  an  employe  not  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  as  a  condition  of 
employment:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi  (applies  to  telegraph  operators  only),  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 

EIGHT- HOUR  LAWS. 

Alaska.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  public  works  and  in  all  mines  and  workings, 
smelti  ng  and  reduction  works,  and  at  coke  ovens. 

Arizona.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  public  works  and  in  all  mines  and  workings, 
smelting  and  reduction  works,  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  etc. 

Arkansas.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  public  highways  and  bridges  and  for  railway 
telegraph  operators. 

California.— Unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated,  eight  hours  constitute  a  day' s  work.  The 
time  of  service  of  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employed  upon  any  public  works  of,  or 
work  done  for,  the  State,  or  for  any  political  sub-division  thereof,  whether  the  work  is  to  be  done  by 
contractor  otherwise, and  of  employes  in  mines  and  smelters, is  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours 
in  any  one  calendar  day. 

Colorado.— A  day's  work  for  all  workingmen  employed  by  the  State,  or  any  county,  township, 
school  district,  municipal^,  or  incorporated  town,  and  for  all  employes  in  underground  or  open 
cut  mines  or  workings,  and  in  smelting  and  refining  works,  is  restricted  to  eight  hours. 

Connecticut.— Eight  hours  of  laoor  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  unless  otherwise  agreed. 
Railroad  telegraph  operators  controlling  the  movement  of  trains  may  workbut  eight  hours,  except  at 
stations  kept  open  only  in  the  daytime.  Engineers,  firemen,  machinists  and  other  mechanics  em- 
ployed in  state  institutions  may  work  but  eight  hours,  except  in  case  of  emergency. 

Delaware.—  Eight  hours  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  for  all  municipal  employes  of  the  city  of 
Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia.— A  day's  work  for  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  sub-contractor  upon  any  public  works  of  the  District,  is  limited 
to  eight  hours. 

Hawaii.—  For  all  mechanics,  clerks,  laborers,  and  other  employes  on  public  works  and  in  public 
offices  eight  hours  of  actual  service  constitute  a  day' s  work. 

Iilaho.— Eight  hours'  actual  work  constitute  a  lawful  day's  labor  for  manual  laborers  employed  by 
the  day  on  all  State,  county,  and  municipal  works.  Labor  in  mines  and  smelters  is  limited  to  eight 
hours  per  day. 

Illinois.-  Eight  hours  are  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  mechanical  employments,  except  on  farms, 
and  when  otherwise  agreed ;  the  law  does  not  apply  to  service  by  the  year,  month  or  week  Eight 
hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  the  public  highways. 

Indiana.— Eight  hours  of  labor  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  on  the  public  roads,  aud  for  all 
classes  of  mechanics,  workingmen,  and  laborers,  excepting  those  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
domestic  labor.     Overwork  by  agreement  and  for  extra  compensation  is  permitted. 

Iowa.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  the  public  roads. 

Kansas.—  Eight  hours  aie  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  mechanics,  or  other  persons  employed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  or  any  county,  city,  township  or  other  municipality. 

Kentucky.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  public  works  ol  the  State. 

Maryland. —No  mechanic  or  laborer  employed  by  the  Mayor  or  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  or  by 
any  agent  or  contractor  under  them,  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  as  a  day's  labor. 

Mansachusetts.—  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and 
mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  or  any  county  therein,  or  of  any  city  or 
town  in  the  Commonwealth  upon  acceptance  of  the  statute  by  a  majority  of  voters  present  and  voting 
upon  the  same  at  any  general  election. 

Minnesota.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  or  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  whether  the  work  is  done  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

Mississippi.— Eight  hours  are  a  day's  laboron  highways. 

iMissouri.—  Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work.  The  law  does  not  prevent  an  agreement 
to  work  for  a  longer  or  a  snorter  time  and  does  not  apply  to  agricultural  laborers.  It  is  unlawful  for 
employers  to  work  their  emplo3res  longer  than  eight  hours  per  day  in  mines  and  smelters,  or  as 
train  despatchers,  etc.,  on  railroads,  unless  the  office  is  open  only  during  the  daytime.  Eight  hours 
are  a  day' s  labor  on  highways,  and  on  all  public  works  in  cities  of  the  second  class. 

Montaua.—  Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  persons  engaged  to  operate  or  handle 
hoisting  engines  at  mines.  The  law  applies  only  to  such  plants  as  are  in  operation  sixteen  or  more 
hours  per  day,  or  at  or  in  mines  where  the  engine  develops  fifteen  or  more  horse-power,  or  where 
fifteen  or  more  men  are  employed  underground  in  the  twenty- four  hours.  A  day's  labor  on  public 
works  and  in  smelters,  underground  mines  and  in  railroad  and  other  tunnels  is  limited  to  eighthours. 

Nebraska.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day' s  work  on  public  roads  and  on  all  public  works  In  cities 
of  the  first  class. 

Nevada.— For  labor  on  public  highways,  in  and  about  all  mines,  in  smelters,  plaster  and  cement 
mills,  as  train  despatchers,  etc. ,  on  railroads,  and  on  all  works  and  undertakings  carried  on  or  aided 
by  the  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  the  hours  of  labor  are  fixed  at  eight  per  day. 

New  Jersey  .—Eight  hours  is  the  li  mit  of  a  day' s  work  by  any  persou  employed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  State  or  any  municipality  thereof. 

New  Mexico.— Eighthours  constitute  a  day's  labor  in  all  employment  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
State  or  municipality. 

New  York.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  highways,  and  on  work  done  by  or  for  the 
State,  or  a  municipal  corporation,  whether  directly  by  contractors  or  sub-contractors;  also  for  all 
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classes  of  employes,  except  iii  farm  or  domestic  labor,  though  overwork  for  extra  pay  is  permitted  in 


private  employments. 
North  Carolina.— T 


"rain  despatchers.  etc. ,  on  railroads  may  work  only  eight  hours,  unless 
othersvise  permitted  by  the  corporation  commission. 

North  Dakota.— Eight  hours  are  a  day's  labor  on  public  roads. 

Ohio.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  public  works;  also  in  all  engagements  to  labor  in 
any  mechanical,  manufacturing  or  mining  business,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract. 

Oklahoma.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  public  works,  and  in  underground  mines. 

Oregon.  —  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  public  works,  and  in  underground  laincs 
yielding  metal. 

Pennsylvania.— Eight  hours  of  labor  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  a  legal  day's  work  in  all 
cases  of  lanor  and  service  by  the  day  where  there  is  no  agreement  or  contract  to  the  contrary.  This 
does  not  apply  to  farm  or  agricultural  labor  or  to  service  by  the  year,  month  or  week.  Eight 
hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  lor  all  mechanics,  workmen,  and  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  State, 
or  of  any  municipal  corporation  therein,  or  otherwise  engaged  on  public  works.  This  act  shall  be 
deemed  to  apply  to  employes  of  contractors.  Engineers  hoisting  workmen  at  anthracite  coal  mines 
may  work  out  eight  hours  per  day. 

'Philippine  Islauds.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  highways. 

Porto  Itico.  -No  laborer  may  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  on  public  works. 

South  Dakota  —For  labor  on  public  highways  a  day's  work  is  fixed  at  eight  hours. 

Tennessee.  — Eight  hours  shall  be  a  day's  work  on  the  highways. 

Texas.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  on  the  highways,  and  by  train  despatchers,  etc., 
except  at  stations  where  but  one  operator  is  employed. 

Utah.— Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  works  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county 
or  municipal  governments,  and  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings,  and  in  smelters  and  all  oilier 
establishments  for  the  reduction   of  ores. 

Washington.  — Eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  any  work  done 
for  the  State,  or  for  any  county  or  municipality,  and  in  underground  coal  mines. 

West  Virginia.  — Right  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  me- 
chanics who  may  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  for  telegraph  operators  directing  the 
movement  of  trains  where  three  or  more  passenger  or  ten  or  more  freight  trains  pass  in  '24  hours. 

Wisconsin.— In  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  business,  where 
there  is  no  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  a  day's  work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours,  but  the  law  does 
not  apply  to  contracts  for  labor  bv  the  week,  month  or  year.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  labor 
on  the  public  highways.  Employes  on  public  works  and  train  despatchers  may  be  employed  but 
eight  hours  per  day. 

Wyoming.— Eight  hours'  actual  work  constitute  a  legal  day's  labor  in  all  underground  miues,  in 
smelters,  and  on  all  State  and  municipal  works. 

United  .States.— A  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  who  may  be  employed 
bythe  United  States,  or  byany  contractor  or  sub-contractor  upon  any  of  the  public  worksofthe  United 
States,  including  dredging  and  rock  excavation  in  river  and  harbor  work,  is  limited  to  eight  hours. 

The  World  Almanac  is  indebted  to  Commissioner  Royal  Meeker  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  this  Summarv  of  Labor  Legislation  revised  to  date. 
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Chief  officer. 


Urjjx.1. 

1885  Roval  Meeker 

1913  J.  C.  Clary 

1S83  J  no.  P.  McLaughlin. 

1887  E.  V.  Brake 

1893  Patrick  H.  C'onuollv. 

1911  H.  M.  Stanley 

1911  R.  A.   Kearns 
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1879;  P.  H.  Hart 
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i  Hympia. 

wheeling. 

Madison. 
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<&eueral  Hatoor  <&rgau.ffatt<m*« 

AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR. 

President,  Samuel  Gompers,  8')l-809  G  Street  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Secretary,  Frank 
Morrison,  same  address;  Treasurer,  John  B.  Lennon,  Bloomington,  111.  ;  First  Vice-President,  James 
Duncan,  Hancock  Building,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Second  Vice-President,  James  O'Connell,  512  Ouray 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Third  Vice-President,  D.  A.  Hayes,  930  Witherspoon  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Fo  irth  Vice-President,  Jos.  F.  Valentine.  Commercial  Tribune  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Filth  Vice-President,  John  R.  Alpine,  401  Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago,  111.; 
Sixth  Vice-Presideut,  H.  B.  Perham,  Star  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Seventh  Vice-President,  Frank 
Duffy,  Carpenters'  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  federation  is  composed  of  110  national  and  international  unions,  representing  approximately 
22, 000  local  union*,  5  departments.  43  State  branches,  638  citv  central  unions,  aud  558  local  unions. 
The  approximate  paid  membership  is  2.000.000.  The  affiliated  unions  publish  about  540  weekly 
or  monthly  papers,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  labor.  The  official  organ  is  the  American  Frderationist, 
edited  by  Samuel  Gompers.  There  are  1.715  organizers  of  local  unions  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  objects  and  aims  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
are  officially  stated  to  render  employment  and  means  of  subsistence  less  precarious  by  securing  to 
the  workers  an  equitable  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

INTERNATIONAL  UNIONS   COMPRISING    THE    AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF   LABOR. 

Asbestos  Workers,  International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators  and.      Thomas  G.  McNa- 

mara,  2516  Slattery  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers'  International  Union  of  America.     Charles  Inland,  212  Bush 

Temple  of  Music,  221  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Barbers'  International  Union,  Journeymen.   Jacob  Fischer,  222  Fast  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bill  Posters  and   Billers  of  America,  International  Alliance  of.      William   McCarthy,   Fitzgerald 

Building,  1482-90  Broadwav,  New  York  City. 
Blacksmiths,  International  Brotherhood  of.     Wm.  F.  Kramer,  Monon  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America,  Brotherhood  of.    F.  P.  Reinemeyer,  Suite  7-12, 

Law  Building,  Kansas  Citv,  Kan. 
Bookbinders,  International  Brotherhood  of.     James  W.  Dougherty,  222  East  Michigan  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union.   C.  L.  Baine.  246  Summer  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
Brewery  Workmen,  International  Union  of  the  United.    Louis  Kemper,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Brick,  Tile,  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers'  Alliance,  International.    William    Van   Bodegraven,  2341 

West  12th  Street.  Chicago,  111.  ■    „ 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  International  Association  of.  Harry  Jones,  422-424  American 

Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Broom  and  Whisk  Makers'  Union,  International.     W.  R.  Boyer,  851  King  Place,  Chicago,  III. 
Brushmakers'  International  Union.    George  J.  Vitzthun,  2  J52  Gates  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Carpenters  and    Joiners  of  America,  United  Brotherhood  of.     Frank  Duffy,  Carpenters'  Building, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  .        ,-,,..  ,     „,..,,.        ^ 

Carriage,  Wagon  and  Automobile  Workers  of  North  America,  International  Union  of.    William  P. 

Mavell,  36  Dun  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
CarVers'  Association  of  North  America,  International  Wood.    Thomas  J.  Lodge,  10  Carlisle  Street, 

Roxbury,  Mass. 
Cement  Workers,  American  Brotherhood  of.    Henry  Ullner,  Clunie  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America.    George  W.  Perkins,  Monon  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Clerks'  International  Protective  Association,  Retail.    H.  J.  Conway,  Lock  Drawer  248,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makersof  North  AmericaJJnited.    MaxZuckerman.62East  FourthSt.,New  York. 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America.  The.     Wesley  Russell,  Monon  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Compressed  Air  and  Foundation  Workers'  Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Henry  Kuhl- 

mann,  238  Ten  Eyck  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  «,«i;"Jl  .       ^ 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America.  William  R.  Deal,  Bishop  Bldg. .Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers.  International  Union  of.  William  Bonny,  727  Manida  St.,  New  York. 
Diamond  Workers'  Protective  Union  of  America.  A  ndries  Me  yer,323  Washington  St.  .Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Electrical  Workers  of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of.    Charles  P.  Ford,  Reisch  Building, 

Springfield,  111. 
Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of.     William  Young,  418  Perry  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Engineers,  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating.     James  G.  Hannahan,  6334  Yale  Avenue, 

Chicago,  111. 
Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary.    C.  L.  Shamp,  3615  N.  24th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Foundry  Employes.  International  Brotherhood  of.     Geo.  Bechtold.  200  S.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Freight  Handlers,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad.     C.  B.  Beaumont,  1123  Wells  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
Fur  Workers'  Union  of  United  States  and  Canada,  International.    Samuel  Korman,  32  Union  Square, 

New  York  City. 
Garment  Workers  of  America,  United.     B.  A.  Larger,  Rooms  116-122  Bible  Honse,  New  York  City. 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  International  Ladies'.     Morris  Sigman.  32  Union  Square,  New  Yoric. 
Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.     William  Lauuer,  Rooms  930- 

932  Witherspoon  Building,  Juniper  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Glass  Workers'  International  Association,  Amalgamated.    A.  J.  Scott.  118  East  28th  St. ,  New  Yrork. 

Glass  Workers'  Uuion,  American  Flint.     William  P.  Clarke,  Ohio  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Glove  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International.    Elizabeth  Christmau,  Room  506,  Bush  Temple  of 

Music,   Chicago,  111.  _ 

Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  of  America,  The.    James  Duncan,  Hancock  Building, 

Quincy,  Mass. 
Grinders'*and  Finishers'  National  Union,  Pocket  Knife  Blade.    F.  A.  Didsbury,  508  Brook  Street, 

Bridgeport,  Ct. 
Hatters  of  North  America.  United.    Martin  Lawlor,  Bible  House.  New  York  City. 
Hod  Carriers',  Buildingand  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  America,  International.     A.  Persion,  Box 

597,  Albany,  N.  Y, 
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Horse  Shoers  of    United  States  and   Canada,  International  Union  of  Journeymen.      Hubert  S. 

Marshall.  605  Second  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Hotel  and    Restaurant  Employes'  International  Alliance  and  Bartenders' International  League  of 

America.     Jere  L.  Sullivan,  Commercial  Tribune  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of.    M.  F.  Tighe,  House  Building, Smith- 
field  and  Water  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Lace  Operatives  of  America.  The  Chartered  Society  of  Amalgamated.    David  L.  Gould,  546  West 

Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lathers,  International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and  MetaL     Ralph  V.Brandt,  401  Superior  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Laundry  Workers'  International  Union.    H.  L.  Morrison,  Box  11,  Station  1,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods,  United  Brotherhood  of.      J.   J.  Pfeitter,  504  Postal  Building, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

James  M.   O'Connor,  Langdon  Building,  309  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Longshoremen's  Association,  International.    John  J.  Joyce,  70*2  Brisbane  Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Machine    Printers   and    Color  Mixers    of    the    United    States,  National  Association  of.      P.    E. 

Lyons,  334  Trenton  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Machinists,  International  Association  of.      George  Preston, 908  G  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Maintenance  of  Way   Employes,  International  Brotherhood  of.     S.  J.  Pegg,  27  Putnam  Avenue, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Marble  Workers.  International  Association  of.    Stephen  C.  Hogan,  406  East  149th  Street,  New  York. 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers'  Workmen  of  North  America,  Amalgamated.  Homer  D.  Call,  212  May 

Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Metal  Polishers',  Buffers',  Platers',  Brass  and  Silver  Workers' Union  of  North  America.     Charles 

R.  Atherton,  Neave  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Metalworkers'    International  Alliance,  Amalgamated  Sheet    John  E.  Bray,  407  Nelson  Building, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  United.    William  Green.  State  Life  Building,  Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miners,  Western  Federation  of.     ErnestMiils.  503  Denham  Building,  Denver,  Col. 
Moulders' Union  of  North  America,  International.  Victor  Kleiber,530WalnutStreet,Cincinnatl,Ohio. 
Musicians,    American  Federation  of.     Owen  Miller,  3535  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Painters,    Decorators  and  Paperhaugers  of  America,  Brotherhood  oL    J.  C.  Skemp,  Drawer  99, 

Lafayette,  Ind. 
Paper- Makers,  International  Brotherhood  of.    J.  T.  Carey,  127  North  Pearl  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Pattern- Makers'  League  of  North  America.     James  Wilson,  Secoud  National  Bank  Building,  Ninth 

and  Main  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Pavers.  Rammermen,  Flag  Layers,  Bridge  and  Stone  Curb  Setters,  International  Union  of.    Edward 

I.  Hannah,  223  East  59th  Street,  New  York. 
Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada.    Carl  Bergstrom,  Lock  Box  27, 

Albion,  N.  Y. 
Photo- Engravers'  Union  of  North  America,  International.      Louis  A.  Schwarz,  5609  Germantown 

Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Piano  and  Organ  Workers'  Union  of  America,  International.    Charles  Dold,  1037  Altgeld  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 
Plasterers'  International  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Operative.  T.  A.  Scully,  442 

East  Second    Street,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Plate  Printers'  Union  of  North  America,  International  Steel  and  Copper.    Charles  T.  Smith,  Wash- 
ington Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  United  States  ana  Canada,  United  Association  of.    Thomas  E.  Burke, 

411  Bush  Temple  of  Music,  Chicago.  111. 
Post-Oftice  Clerks,  National  Federation  of.    Thomas  F.  Flaherty,  1419  Clifton  St.  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G 
Potters,  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative.     John  T.  Wood,  Box  6,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Powderand  High  Explosive  Workers  of  America,  United.     IraSharpnack.  Columbus,  Kan. 
PriutCutters'  Association  of  America, National.    Richard  H.  Scheller, 229  Hancock  Avenue,  Jersey 

City,  N.J. 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union,  International.     Joseph  C.  Orr,  Rogersville,  Tenn, 
Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International  Brotherhood 

of.     John  H    Malin,  P.  O.  Drawer  K,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 
Quarry  workers'    International   Union  of    North  America.      Fred.  W.  Suitor,  Scamplni  Building, 

Bar  re,  Vt. 
Railroad  Telegraphers,  Order  of.    L.  W.  Quick,  Star  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Railway  Carmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of.  E.William  Weeks,  507  Hall  Building.  Kansas  Clty.Mo. 
Railway  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of.  R.  E.  Fisher,  307-310  Kansas  City  Life  Building, Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Railway  Employes  of  America,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric.     W.  D.  Mahon,601 

Hodges  Block.   Detroit,  Mich. 
Railway  Postal  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of.     Urban  A.  Walter,  Box  1302,  Denver,  Col. 
Roofers,  Composition,  Dump  and  Waterproof  Workers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of.     D.  J.  Ganley,  14  North  Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sawsmiths'  National  Union.     F.  E.  Kingsley.  2728  Ashland  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Seamen's  Union    of  America,  International.  Thomas  A.  Hanson,  570  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 
Signalmen  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad.     D.  R.  Daniels,  28  Newton  St. .  Mansfield.  Mass. 
Slate  and  rile  Itoorers'  Union  of  America,  International.    Joseph  M.  Oavlak,  3643  West  47th  Street, 

Cleveland,   Oliio. 
Slate  Workers,   American  Brotherhood  of.     Philip  Jago,  Pen  Argyle,  Pa. 
Spinners'  International  Union.     Urban  Fleming,  188  Lyman  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Stage  Employes'  International  Alliance,  Theatrical.    Lee  M.  Hart.  1547  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Steel    Plate    Transferrers'  Association  of  America,  The.      J.  T.  W.  Miller,  1024  Park  Road  N.  \V\, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union  of  North  America,  International.      George  W.  Williams, 

Room  29,  Globe  Building.  Boston,  Mass. 
Stonecutters'  Association  of  North  America,  Journeymen.     Walter  W.  Drayer,  Central  Life  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Stove  Mounters'  International  Union.     Frank  Grimshaw,  1210  Jefferson  Avenue  E. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America.    M.  R.  Welch,  326  Brisbane  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Tailors'  Union  of  America.  Journeymen.    E.J.  Brais,  1596  E.  67th  Street,  Chicago,  I1L 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers  of  America,  International  Brotherhood  of.      Thomas 

L.  Hughes,  222  East  Michigan  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  United.    Albert  Hibbert,  Box  742,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Tile  Layers'  and  Helpers'  International  Union, Ceramic,  Mosaic,  and  Encaustic.  James  P.  Reynolds, 

19  Federal  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Timberworkers,  International  Union  of .    William  H.  Reid,  Maynard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Tobacco  Workers'    International  Union.    E.  Lewis    Evans,  Room  60,   American  National  Bank 

Building,  Third  and  Main  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Travellers'  Goods  and  Leather  Novelty  Workers'  International  Union  of  America.    Murt  Malone, 

191  Boyd  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Tunnel  and  Subway  Constructors'  International  Union.     Michael  Carraher,  150  East  125th  Street, 

New  York  City. 
Typographical  Union,  International.    J.  W.  Hays,  Newton  Claypool  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Upholsterers'  International  Union  of  North  America.       James  H.    Hatch,    234  First  Avenue, 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Weavers'  Amalgamated  Association,  Elastic  Goring.  Alfred  Haugh  ton,  50  Cherry  St., Brockton,  Mass. 
Weavers' Protective  Association,  American  Wire.    E.  E.  Desmond,  468  Grove  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
White  Rats  Actors'  Union  of  America.     W.  J.  Cooke,  227  West  46th  street,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL    UNIONS 

NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International.    William  Dobson,  University  Park  Building,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.    Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  Engineer,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

W.  B.  Prenter,  General  Secretary,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen.      A.  H.  Hawley,  General  Secretary,  Jefferson 

Building,  Peoria,  111. 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.     A.  E.    King,   General  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Trust 

Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  America.    A.  B.  Garretson,  President,  Cedar  Rapids  Savings  Bank 

Building,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  C.  E.  Whitney,  General  Secretary. 

KNIGHTS    OF    LABOR. 

General  Executive  Board:  General  Master  Workman^  John  W.  Hayes,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  Chair- 
man; General  Worthy  Foreman,  William  A.  Denison,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  General  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, I.  D.  Chamberlain,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Assistant  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  Bennett  M. 
Jayne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  John  C  Patterson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  F.  W.  Bonehill,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TRADE    UNION    STATISTICS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  12  principal  trade  union 
countries,  according  to  returns  received  through  various  sources  for  the  year  ending  January  1, 1912. 
The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  relative  order  of  the  membership  and  percentage  figures  to 
the  remaining  figures  under  those  headings  in  each  column.  The  figures  for  the  United  States  in- 
clude those  for  Canada,  where  trade  unionists  are  estimated  to  number  150,000. 

•   TRADE  UNION   MEMBERSHIP. 


COUNTRY. 

Total 
Membership. 

Percentage  of  Mem- 
bership to  Total  Pop. 

CoUNTBY. 

Total 
Membership. 

Percentage  of  Mem- 
bership to  Total  Pop. 

4Jl,905..(6) 

210,902..  (7) 

142  786.  .(9) 

1,029,238..  (4) 

3,791,665.. (1) 

97 ,000..  (11) 

1.4...  (11) 
2.6.. (4) 
4.6.. (3) 
2.5..  (6) 
5.8..  (2) 
,4...(12) 

Italy 

817 ,034.. (5) 

152, 071..  (8) 

81 ,000.. (12) 

114,520.. (10) 

3.010,346.. (2) 

2,810,420..  (3) 

2.4.. (7) 

2.5..  (5) 
2.2..  (9) 

United  Kingdom. 

2.3. .(8) 

German  Empire.. 

6.7. .(1) 
2.2.. (10) 

POPULATION    ENCAGED    IN    INDUSTRIAL    OCCUPATIONS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  total    occupied    population    for    the    principal 
groups  In  the  eight  leading  Industrial  countries: 


Occupation  Group. 


Agriculture 

Commercial  occupations...  . 

Conveyance  of  men,  goods 
and  messages 

Mines  and  quarries 

Metals,  machines.  Implements 
and  conveyances 

Building  and  works  of  con- 
struction   , 

Textile  fabrics .  .  .' 

Dress 


Great 
Britain. 


12.66 
11.39 

8.20 
5.00 

7.89 

6.77 
6.92 
7.23 


France. 

Ger- 
many. 

Aus- 
tria. 

Hun- 
gary. 

Italy. 

Bel- 
glum. 

41.42 
6.54 

35.11 
6.30 

60.80 
3.34 

70.15 
2.56 

59.06 
3.43 

21.90 
11.79 

2.89 
1.59 

2.89 
3.25 

1.70 
1.56 

1.55 

.78 

3.12 

.89 

2.03 
6.46 

4.35 

6.99 

2.78 

2.15 

2.14 

5.95 

4.20 

4.55 

I     8.05 

6.99 
3.75 
5.39 

2.96 
3.26 
3.92 

1.48 

.37 

2.85 

5.02 
4.81 

6.64 

7.28 
6.86 
7.86 

United 

States. 


A  distinct  classification  adopted  by  United  States  Census  Bureau  based  on  1910  Census  is  as  follows: 
All  occupations,  38.167,336  (consisting  of  30,091,564  males  and  8,075,772  females)  with  per  cent,  in 
parentheses  showing  distribution  of  total.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry,  12,659,203 
(33.2);  extraction  of  minerals, 964,824  (2.5);  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  10,658,881  (27.9); 
transportation,  2,637,671  (6.9);  trade,  3,614.670  (9.5);  public  service  (not  elsewhere  classified),  459,291 
(1.2);  professional  service,  1,663,569  (4.4);  domestic  and  personal  service,  3,772,174  (9.9);  clerical 
occupations,  1,737,053(4  6). 
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INDUSTRIAL    WORKERS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(A  distinct  organization  from  that  given  below  bearing  same  name.) 

Headquarters,  164  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Vincent  St.  John,  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Wm.  D.  Haywood,  Assistant  Secretary  and  General  Organizer.  Executive  Board — 
J.   W.  Kellyi  Clacence  Edwards,  F.  H.  Little,  Ewald  Koettgen,   John  M.  Foss. 

Preamble — The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing  In  common. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  Workers  of  the  world  organize  as  a 
class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of  production,  and  abolish  the  wage  system. 

We  find  that  the  centring  of  the  management  of  industries  Into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  makes 
the  trades  unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power  of  the  employing  class.  The  trades 
unions  foster  a  state  of  aflalrs  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted  against  another  set  of 
workers  In  the  same  Industry,  thereby  helping  defeat  one  another  In  wage  wars.  Moreover,  the 
trades  unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  Into  the  belief  that  the  working  class 
have  Interests  In  common  with  their  employers. 

These  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  Interest  of  the  working  class  upheld  only  by  an  organ- 
ization formed  In  such  a  way  that  all  Its  members  In  any  one  industry,  or  In  all  Industries,  If  necessary, 
cease  work  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  Is  on  In  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an  Injury 
to  one  an  Injury  to  all. 

Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  "A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,"  we  must  Inscribe 
on  our  banner  the  revolutionary  watchword,  "Abolition  of  the  wage  system." 

It  Is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away  with  capitalism.  The  army  of  production 
must  be  organized,  not  only  for  the  every  day  struggle  with  capitalists,  but  also  to  carry  on  pro- 
duction when  capitalism  shall  have  been  overthrown.  By  organizing  Industrially  we  are  forming 
the  structure  of  the  new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old. 

The  organization  differs  from  syndicalism  .In  that  great  stress  Is  laid  upon  having  a  form  of 
organization  to  correspond,  cell  for  cell,  tissue  for  tissue,  with  capitalist  Industry  Itself,  and  also 
because  It  seeks  to  build  a  new  union  on  revolutionary  lines  rather  than  to  attempt  to  change  the 
present  reactionary  and  out-of-date  craft  unions.  The  organization  claims  to  have  blended  the 
practical  features  of  socialism,   anarchism,  and    syndicalism,  and    yet  16  Is   distinct  from  all  three. 

The  I.  W.  W.  Is  composed  of  300  local  unions.  3  national  Industrial  unions  (textile,  lumber 
and  marine  transport  workers),  having  a  total  membership  of  70,000,  five  national  administra- 
tions— Hawaiian,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Great  Britain  and  South  African. 

Excerpts  from  Constitution  and  By-Laws  follow: 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  shall  be  composed  of  actual  wage-workers  brought  together 
In  an  organization  embodying  thirteen  national  Industrial  departments,  national  Industrial  unions, 
local  Industrial  unions,  local  recruiting  unions.  Industrial  councils,  and  Individual  members. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  shall  be  held  on  the  third  Monday 
of  September  each  year  at  such  place  as  may  be  determined  by  previous  convention. 

Members-at-large  shall  pay  ah  initiation  fee  of  $2.00  and  $1.00  per  month  dues  and  assessments. 
No  working  man  or  woman  shall  be  excluded  from  membership  In  local  unions  because  of  creed  or  color. 

That  to  the  end  of  promoting  Industrial  unity  and  of  securing  necessary  discipline  within  the 
organization,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  refuse  all  alliances,  direct  or  indirect,  with  existing 
political  parties  or  antl-polltlcal  sects. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(A  distinct  organization  from  that  given  above  bearing  same  name.) 
Headquarters,   Detroit,    Mich.     General   Secretary-Treasurer,    H.   Rlchter,    Detroit:   Assistant 
Secretary,  S.  G.  Bargery,  Detroit;  General  Organizer,  Adolf  S.  Carm,  Chicago,  111. 
Preamble — The  working  class  and  the  employing  class'  have  nothing  In  common. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  all  the  tollers  come  together  on  the  political. 
as  well  as  on  the  Industrial  field,  and  take  and  hold  that  whloh  they  produce  by  their  labor  through 
an  economic  organization  of  the  working  class,  without  affiliation  with  any  political  party. 

The  rapid  gathering  of  wealth  and  the  centring  of  the  management  of  Industries  Into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands  make  the  trades  unions  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power  of  the  employing 
class,  because  the  trades  unions  foster  a  state  of  things  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted 
against  another  set  of  workers  Ip  the  same  Industry,  thereby  helping  defeat  one  another  In  wage  wars. 
The  trades  unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  Into  the  belief  that  the  working 
class  have  Interests  In  common  with  their  employers- 
Excerpts  from  Constitution  and  By-Laws  follow: 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  shall  be  composed  of  actual  wage-workers  brought  together 
In  an  organization  embodying  thirteen  national  Industrial  departments,  national  Industrial  unions, 
local  Industrial  unions,  local  recruiting  unions,  Industrial  councils  and  Individual  members. 

A  national  Industrial  union  shall  be  comprised  of  the  local  Industrial  unions  of  the  various  localities 
In  America  In  a  given  industry. 

The  Industrial  departments  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  ten  local  unions,  aggregating  a  membership 
of  not  leas  than  ten  thousand  members.  The  Industrial  departments  shall  bo  sub-divided  In  Industrial 
unions  of  closely  kindred  Industries  In  the  appropriate  organizations  for  representation  In  the  depart- 
mental administration.  The  departments  Included  are:  Denartment  of  Mining  Industry;  Trans- 
portation Industry:  Metal  and  Machinery  Industry;  Glass  and  Pottery  Industry:  Food-Stuffs  Industry: 
Brewerv.  Wine  and  Distillery  Industry;  Florlcultural.  Stock  and  General  Farming  Industries;  Building 
Industry:  Textile  Industries:  Leather  Industries;  Wood  Working  Industries;  Public  Service  Industries; 
Miscellaneous  Manufacturing. 

The  annual  convention  shall  be  hold  on  the  third  Monday  In  September  of  each  year  at  such 
place  as  may  be  determined  by  previous  convention. 

Individual  members  may  be  admitted  to  membershlp-at-larce  In  the  organization  on  payment 
Of  50  cents  Initiation  fee  and  25  cents  per  month  dues,  together  with  assessments. 

None  but  actual  wage-workers  shall  be  members  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  No 
member  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  shall  be  an  officer  In  a  pure  and  simple  trade  union. 
No  member  of  one  Industrial  or  trade  organization  In  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  can  at  the 
same  time  hold  a  card  In  another  Industrial  or  trade  organization  of  this  body.  No  worklngman  or 
worklngwoman  shall  be  excluded  from  membership  because  of  creed  or  color. 
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COMMISSION    ON    INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS. 

(WASHINGTON,    D.    C— Field  Headquarters,   Chicago,  111.) 

Act  of  Congress  approved  August  23,  1912: 

Sec.  4.  That  the  commission  shall  Inquire  Into  the  general  condition  of  labor  In  the  principal 
industries  of  the  United  States,  Including  agriculture,  and  especially  In  those  which  are  carried  on 
In  corporate  forms;  Into  existing  relations  between  employers  and  employes;  Into  the  effect  of  In- 
dustrial conditions  on  public  welfare  and  Into  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  community  to  deal 
therewith;  Into  the  conditions  of  sanitation  and  safety  of  employes  and  the  provisions  for  protecting 
the  life,  limb  and  health  of  the  employes;  Into  the  growth  of  associations  of  employers  and  of  wage- 
earners  and  the  effect  of  such  associations  upon  the  relations  between  employers  and  employes; 
into  the  extent  and  results  of  methods  of  collective  bargaining;  into  any  methods  which  have  been 
tried  In  any  State  or  in  foreign  countries  for  maintaining  mutually  satisfactory  relations  between 
employes  and  employers;  Into  methods  for  avoiding  or  adjusting  labor  disputes  through  peaceful 
and  conciliatory  mediation  and  negotiations;  Into  the  scope,  methods  and  resources  of  existing 
bureaus  of  labor  and  into  possible  ways  of  Increasing  their  usefulness;  Into  the  question  of  smuggling 
or  other  Illegal  entry  of  Asiatics  Into  the  United  States  or  its  Insular  possessions,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  such  Asiatics  have  gained  and  are  gaining  such  admission,  and  shall  report  to  Congress 
as  speedily  as  possible  with  such  recommendation  as  said  commission  may  think  proper  to  prevent 
such  smuggling  and  illegal  entry.  The  commission  shall  seek  to  discover  the  underlying  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  industrial  situation  and  report  Its  conclusions  thereon. 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Prof.  John  R.  Commons  of  Madison,  Wis.; 
Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harrlman,  New  York  City;  Harris  Welnstock,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  S.  Thruston  Ballard, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  John  B.  Lennon,  Bloomlngton,  111.;  James  O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Austin  B.  Garretson,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  One  vacancy  when  Almanac  was  printed.  Secretary, 
Lewis  K.  Brown. 


In  1914  the  commission  held  hearings  covering 

Washington,  D.  C,  April:  General  Industrial 
Conditions,  Collective  Bargaining,  etc.,  etc. 

New  York  City,  May  and  June:  Employment 
Offices  and  Unemployment;  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  Socialist  Party,  and  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World;  State  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  of  Industrial  Disputes;  the 
Building  Trades  of  New  York  City;  Industrial 
Education,  Apprenticeship  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Child  Labor  laws;  the  Men's  Garment 
Trade  of  New  York  City;  the  Dock  Workers  of 
New  York  City;  the  Department  Stores  of  New 
York  City. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  June:  Industrial  Conditions 
and  Relations  In  Paterson. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June:  General  Industrial 
Conditions  and  Relations;  the  Co-operative  Plan 
of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.;  the  Metal 
Trades  of  Philadelphia;  the  Women's  Garment 
Industry;  Industrial  Education  and  "Vocational 
Training;  the  Glass  and  Pottery  Industries. 


the  subjects  enumerated,  in  the  following  cities: 

Boston,  Mass.,  July:  The  Smuggling  of 
Asiatics  Into  the  United  States. 

Chicago,  111.,  July:  Industrial  Conditions  and 
Relations  In  Chicago. 

Lead,  S.  Dak.,  August:  Industrial  Conditions 
In  Lead. 

Butte,  Mont.,  August:  Industrial  Conditions 
In  the  Mining  Industry. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  August:  General  Industrial 
Conditions,  Logging  Camps,  etc.;  Asiatic  Smug- 
gling. 

Portland,  Ore.,  August:  General  Industrial 
Conditions  and  the  Fishing  Industry. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August:  Open  and 
Closed  Shop;  Seasonal  Labor  Problem;  Unem- 
ployment; Labor  Conditions  in  Construction 
Camps;  Collective  Bargaining;  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Compensation. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  September:  General  In- 
dustrial Conditions  In  Southern  California. 


CHILDREN'S    BUREAU. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR. 

Chief  of  Bureau,  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop    (55,000);   Lewis  Merlam,  Assistant  Chief  (82,400). 

The  Children's  Bureau  was  created  by  an  act  of  April  9,  1912,  to  Investigate  and  report  upon 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child-life  among  all  classes  of  our  people,  and 
especially  to  Investigate  the  questions  of  Infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate,  orphanage,  juvenile  courts, 
desertion,  dangerous  occupations,  accidents  and  diseased  children,  employment  and  legislation 
affecting  children  In  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

The  staff  for  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the  bureau's  existence  (to  June  30,  1914)  consisted  of 
fifteen  persons,  and  a  yearly  appropriation  of  825,640.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1914, 
an  appropriation  of  8164,840  was  made  by  Congress,  providing  for  a  staff  of  seventy-six  persons. 
With  the  new  staff  and  appropriation  the  organization  of  the  bureau  falls  into  certain  divisions, 
as  an  industrial  division,  a  social  service  division,  a  division  on  sanitation,  a  statistical  division, 
and  a  division  of  exhibits. 

The  bureau  has  Issued  the  following  publications: 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  1913.  20  pp.,  1914.  Second  Annual 
Report,  1914. 

Infant  Mortality,  Series  No.  1,  Baby-Saving  Campaigns:  A  preliminary  report  on  what 
American  cities  are  doing  to  prevent  infant  mortality.  93  pp.,  4th  ed.,  1913.  To  be  followed  by 
reports  of  results  of  Investigations  In  typical  localities  through  the  United  States.  Series  No.  2, 
New  Zealand  Society  for  Health  of  Women  and  Children:  An  example  of  methods  of  baby-saving 
work  in  small  towns  and  rural  communities.  19  pp.,  1914.  Series  No..  3,  Infant  Mortality  in  Johns- 
town, Pa.:  Results  of  a  field  study  Into  the  social  causes  of  Infant  mortality  based  on  births  in  the 
calendar  year  1911.      1914. 

Care  of  Children,  Series  No.  1,  Prenatal  Care:  Designed  for  the  use  of  the  expectant  mother. 
41  pp.,  3d  ed.,  1913.  Series  No.  2,  Infant  Care:  Covering  the  care  of  the  child  through  the  second 
year.      1914. 

Handbook  of  Federal  Statistics,  Part  I.:  Number  of  children  in  the  United  States,  with  their 
sex,  age,  race,  natlvltv,   parentage,  and  geographic  distribution.      106  pp.,  2d  ed.,   1913. 

Dependent  Children,  Series  No.  1,  Laws  Relating  to  Mothers'  Pensions  in  the  United  States, 
Denmark  and  New  Zealand.      1914. 

Industrial  Series,   No.  1,  Child  Labor  Legislation  In  the  United  States.      1914. 

Industrial  Series,  No.  2,  Administration  of  Child  Labor  laws:  Part  1 — Administration  of 
Employment  Certificate  law  in  Connecticut.  Part  2 — Administration  of  the  Employment  and 
Education  Certificate  Law  In  Massachusetts.  Part  3 — Administration  of  the  Employment  Cer- 
tificate law  in  New  York.  Part  4 — Administration  of  the  Employment  Certificate  law  In 
Maryland.      1914. 

Birth  Registration,  An  Aid  in  Preserving  the  Lives  and  Rights  of  Children:  Showing  need 
for  more  efficient  system  of  birth  registration  In  the  United  States  and  giving  examples  of  various 
methods  now  being  followed  to  secure  better  results  In  registration. 

These  publications  may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  by  writing  to  the  Chief  of  the  Chlllren'3 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE    NATIONAL    CIVIC    FEDERATION. 

OFFICE,    1    MADISON    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK. 

An  organization  of  prominent  representatives  of  capital,  labor,  and  the  general  public  formed  as 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  conventions  held  In  Chicago  and  New  York  In  1900-1901.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
organize  the  best  brains  of  the  nation  In  an  educational  movement  seeking  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  great  problems  related  to  social  and  Industrial  progress;  to  provide  for  study  and  discussion  of 
questions  of  national  Import:  to  aid  thus  In  the  crystallization  of  the  most  enlightened  public  opinion; 
and  when  desirable,  to  promote  legislation  In  accordance  therewith.  At  the  present  time  the  work 
of  the  federation  Is  carried  on  through  the  following  agencies: 

(1)  The  Industrial  Conciliation  Department  dealing  entirely  with  strikes,  lockouts  and  trade 
agreements.  Its  membership  Includes  representatives  of  the  general  public  and  the  leading 
organizations  of  employers  and  wage-earners.  The  services  of  this  department  have  been  enlisted 
In  more  than  five  hundred  cases  Involving  every  phase  of  Industrial  controversy. 

(2)  The  Industrial  Economics  Department,  organized  to  promote  discussion  of  practical 
economic  and  social  problems.  It  Is  now  making  a  survey  of  the  changes  In  the  social,  industrial, 
and  economic  conditions  In  this  country  In  the  last  thirty  years. 

(3)  Welfare  Department,  composed  of  employers  of  labor  In  stores,  factories,  mines  and  on 
railroads,  and  officials  who  have  to  do  with  the  working  conditions  of  public  employes.  Chairmen 
of  boards  of  health,  heads  of  departments  of  public  safety,  leading  physicians  connected  with 
public  hospitals,  heads  of  charity  boards  and  others.  It  Is  devoted  to  securing  Improvements  in 
the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the  employe  by  the  employer. 

(4)  The  Woman's  Department,  composed  largely  of  women  who  are  themselves  stockholders 
or  who  through  family  relationships  are  financially  interested  In  Industrial  organizations.  The 
object  of  this  department  Is  to  use  Its  Influence  In  securing  needed  Improvements  in  the  working 
and  living  conditions  of  women  and  men  wage-earners  In  the  various  Industries  and  governmental 
Institutions,  and  to  co-operate,  when  practicable.  In  the  general  work  of  the  federation. 

(5)  The  Department  on  Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents  and  Their  Prevention,  com- 
posed of  employers,  representative  labor  men,  attorneys,  Insurance  experts,  economists,  State 
officials,  members  of  State  compensation  commissions,  and  others  concerned.  Its  object  Is:  To 
advocate  the  amendment  of  State  laws  on  employers'  liability  with  a  view  to  securing  uniform 
provisions  looking  toward  compensation  for  Industrial  accidents,  and  to  look  Into  means  of  pre- 
venting accidents  In  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises.  Joint  Commission  to  Study 
Operation  State  Laws:  Cyrus  W.  Phillips,  J.  Walter  Lord,  John  Mitchell,  James  Duncan,  Louis 
B.  Schram,  Otto  M.  Eldlltz. 

(6)  Social  Insurance  Department:  To  Investigate  the  need  for  uniformity  of  State  legislation 
governing  Insurance  plans  relating  to  sickness,  death  benefits  for  widows  and  orphans,  old-age 
pensions  or  unemployment.  Committee  on  Preliminary  Ino.ulry:  J.  W.  Sullivan,  Chairman, 
representing  wage-earners;  Arthur  Williams,  representing  employers;  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  at- 
torney, soclp.l  Insurance  specialist. 

(7)  Department  on  Regulation  of  Combinations  and  Trusts:  Working  for  co-ordination  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  unification  of  the  latter. 

(8)  Department  on  Regulation  of  Interstate  and  Municipal  Utilities:  Has  published  "Com- 
mission Regulation  of  Public  Utilities,"  a  compilation  and  analysis  of  laws  of  forty-three  States 
and  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  regulation  by  central  commissions  of  railroads  and  other 
public  utilities.     Is  drafting  a  model  bill  for  uniform  State  legislation  on  the  subject. 

(9)  The  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Department  la  composed  of  representatives  of  State  food  and 
dairy  departments,  public  health  associations  and  organizations  of  physicians,  farmers,  labor,  and 
food  and  drug  manufacturers,  as  well  as  large  Individual  employers  of  labor.  Its  object  is  to  promote 
uniform  legislation  on  this  subject  among  the  States,  work  for  effective  co-operation  between  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  stimulate  the  public  to  demand  a  better  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
and  to  make  evident  to  employers  how  their  employes  too  frequently  are  defrauded  In  both  quality 
and  measurement. 

OFFICERS    AND    EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL. 

President,  Seth  Low;  Vice-Presidents,  Samuel  Gompers,  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler:  Treasurer, 
Isaac  N.  Sellgman;  Chairman  Executive  Council,  Ralph  M.  Easley;  Chairman  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, William  R.  Wlllcox;  Chairman  Department  on  Reform  in  Legal  Procedure,  Alton  B.  Parker; 
Chairman  Industrial  Economics  Department,  John  Hays  Hammond;  Chairman  Department  Com- 
pensation Industrial  Accidents,  August  Belmont;  Chairman  Department  Interstate  and  Municipal 
Utilities,  Emerson  McMlllln;  Chairman  Social  Insurance  Department,  George  W.  Perkins;  Chairman 
Department  on  Regulation  of  Industrial  Corporations,  Seth  Low;  Chairman  Food  and  Drugs  De- 
partment, Vincent  Astor;  Chairman  Department  on  Industrial  Mediation  Law,  W.  D.  Baldwin; 
Chairman  Woman's  Department,  Miss  Maude  Wetmore;  Chairman  Taxation  Department,  E.  R. 
A.  Sellgman;  D.  L.  Cease,  Secretary. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

ON    THE    PART    OF    THE    PUBLIC: 

W!lllam  H.  Taft  (President  American  Bar  Association),  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Franklin  MacVeagh 
(former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  Washington.  D.  C;  Ellhu  Root  (United  States  Senator),  New 
York  City;  Andrew  Carnegie  (Philanthropist),  New  York  City;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (President 
Columbia  University),  New  York  City;  James  Speyer  (Speyer  &.  Co.),  New  York  City:  Francis 
Lynde  Stetson  (Attorney).  New  York  City;  Robert  M.  Thompson  (Chairman  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Navy  League),  Washington,  D.  C;  Vincent  Astor  (Capitalist),  New  York  City;  Walter 
George  Smith  (former  President  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws).  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Albert  Shaw  (Editor  Review  of  Reviews),  New  York  City;  V.  Everlt  Mary  (Philanthropist), 
New  York  City;  Theodore  Marburg  (Political  Economist),  Baltimore,  Md.;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks 
(Professor  of  Government,  New  York  University),  New  York  City;  Talcott  Williams  (Director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University),  New  York  City. 

ON  THE  PART  OF  EMPLOYERS: 
William  D.  Baldwin  (President  Otis  Elevator  Co.),  New  York  City:  William  C.  Brown 
(former  President  New  York  Central  lines),  New  York  City;  George  B.  Cortelyou  (President  Con- 
solidated Gas  Co.),  New  York  City;  Otto  M.  Eldlltz  (Building  Trades  Employers'  Association), 
New  York  City;  Adolph  Lewlsohn  (International  Smelting  and  Reflnlnsj  Co.).  New  York  City; 
Samuel  Mather  (Plckands,  Mather  &  Co.\  Cleveland,  Ohio;  0«den  L.  Mills  (Director  International 
Paper  Co.),  New  York  City;  George  M.  Reynolds  (President  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank),  Chicago,  III  ;  Herman  Rldder  (President  New  York  Staats-Zeltung  Corporation),  New  York 
City;  J.  G.  Sehmldlapp  (Banker).  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Louis  B.  Schram  (Chairman  Labor  Committee, 
United  States  Brewers'  Association).  New  York  City:  Frank  Trumbull  (Chairman  Board  of 
iJ. rectors.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway).  New  York  City;  Theodore  N.  Vail  (President  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.).  New  York  City;  Harris  Welnstock  (Welnstock-Nlchols  Company), 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ON  THE  PART  OF  WAGE-EARNERS: 
Samuel  Gompers  (President  American  Federation  of  Labor),  Washington,  D.  C:  Warren  S. 
Stone  (Grand  Chief  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers),  Cleveland,  Ohio;  James 
M  Lynch  (former  Pr38ldent  International  Typographical  Union),  Albany,  N.  Y.;  A.  B.  Garretson 
(President  Order  of  Railway  Conductors),  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  James  Duncan  (President  Granite 
Cutters'  International  Association  of  America),  Qulncy,  Mass.;  W.  G.  Lee  (Grand  Master  Brother- 
hood Railroad  Trainmen),  Cleveland,  Ohio;  T.  V.  O'Connor  (President  International  Longshore- 
men's Association),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  William  D.  Mahon  (President  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  Railway  Employes  of  America),  Detroit,  Mich.;  Timothy  Healy  (President  International 
Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen),  New  York  City;  W.  S.  Carter  (President  Brotherhood  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Englnemen).  Peoria,  111.;  John  Golden  (President  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America),  Fall  River,  Mass.;  William  A.  Coakley  (President  International  Lithographic  Press 
Feeders'  Protective  Association),  New  York  City;  Daniel  J.  Tobln  (President  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters),  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  F.  Tobln  (General  President  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Uni-m),  Boston,  Mass.;  Joseph  F.  Valentine  (President  Iron  Moulders*  Union  of  North  America), 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Denis  A.  Hayes  (President  Gls.ss  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  United  States 
and  Canada).  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

DEPARTMENT    ON    COMPENSATION    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    ACCIDENTS    AND 

THEIR    PREVENTION. 

Chairman,  August  Belmont;  Chairman  Committee  on  Legislative  Policy,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson; 
Chairman  Committee  on  Uniform  State  Legislation,  George  Sutherland;  Chairman  Legal  Compen- 
sation Committee,  P.  Tecumseh  Sherman;  Chairman  Committee  on  Accident  Prevention,  Louis 
B.  Schram;  Chairman  Joint  Commission  to  Study  Operation  State  Laws,  Cyrus  W.  Phillips; 
Chairman  Finance  Committee,  Otto  M.  Eldlltz;  Secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks. 

OFFICERS    AND    EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL,    WELFARE    DEPARTMENT. 

Chairman,  William  R.  Wlllcox;  Vice-Chairmen,  Cyrus  H.  McCormlck,  Emerson  McMUIln, 
Ellison  A.  Smyth,  Nathan  Straus;  Treasurer,  Isaac  N.  Sellgman;  Director,  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks; 
Chairman  National  Survey  Welfare  Committee,  W.  G.  Mather;  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, B.  J.  Greenhut;  Chairman  New  York  Welfare  Committee,  W.  L.  Saunders;  Chairman 
Department  on  Prevention  of  Mining  Accidents,  John  Hays  Hammond;  Chairman  Department  on 
Wage-Earners'  Insurance,  George  W.  Perkins:  Chairman  Committee  Public  Employes'  Pensions, 
W.  R.  Wlllcox;  Consulting  Architect,  Robert  D.  Kohn;  Commissary  Expert,  Chrlstoph  D.  Roehr; 
Medical  Director,  Alexander  Lambert;  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  G.  Potter. 

EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL,    WOMAN'S    DEPARTMENT. 

Chairman,  Miss  Maude  Wetmore,  Rhode  Island;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Rogers  H.  JJacon,  New  York 
City;  Treasurer,  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  New  York  City;  Mrs. 
Augustus  P.  Gardner,  Hamilton,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Mary  Hatch  Wlllard,  New  York  City;  First  Vlce- 
Chalrman,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lovett,  Boston,  Mass.;  Second  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hamlin, 
Washington,  D.  C:  Third  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Bates,  Washington,  D.  C:  Fourth  Vice- 
Chalrman,  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Fifth  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Maud  Rives  Borland, 
New  York  City;  Sixth  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Eva  McDonald  Valesh,  New  York  City;  Chairman 
Metropolitan  Section  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Francis  McNeil-Bacon.  Jr.,  New  York 
City;  Chairman  District  of  Columbia  Section,  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins,  Washington.  D.  C;  Chair- 
man Virginia  ar.d  West  Virginia  Section,  Mrs.  J.  Allison  Hodges,  Richmond,  Vs.;  Chairman  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  Section,  Mrs.  George  T.  Rice,  Boston.  Mass.:  Chairman  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  Section.  Mrs.  Cyrus  Pitman  Orr,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Chairman  North  and  South  Carolina 
Section,  Mrs.  B.  Frank  Mebane.  Spray,  N.  C:  Chairman  Georgia  Section,  Mrs.  John  K.  Ottley, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Chairman  Florida  Section,  Mrs.  William  Brooks  Young,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Chairman 
National  Industrial  Employes'  Committee,  Mrs.  H.  S.  B.  Beale,  Washington,  D.  C;  Chairman 
National  Government  Employes'  Committee,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Peckham,  Washington,  D.  C;  Chair- 
man National  Vacation  Committee,  Mrs.  Rogers  H.  Bacon,  New  York  City;  Executive  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Lyndsay  Van  Rensselaer.      

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    MANUFACTURERS. 

President.  George  Pope;  Secretary,  George  S.  Boudinot:  Assistant  Secretary,  W.  M.  Benney; 
Treasurer,  Alonzo  B.  See;  General  Manager,  J.Philip  Bird.  Headquarters,30  Church  Street,  New  5fork. 

DECLARATION    OF    LABOR    PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Fair  dealing  Is  the  fundamental  and  basic  principle  on  which  relations  between  employes 
and  employers  should  rest. 

2.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  not  opposed  to  organizations  of  labor  as  such, 
but  It  is  unalterably  opposed  to  boycotts,  blacklists  and  other  Illegal  acts  of  interference  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  employer  or  employe. 

3.  No  person  should  be  refused  employment  or  in  any  way  discriminated  against  on  account 
of  membership  or  non-membership  In  any  labor  organization,  and  there  should  be  no  discriminating 
against  or  interference  with  any  employe  who  Is  not  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  by  members 
of  such  organizations. 

4.  With  due  regard  to  contracts,  It  Is  the  right  of  the  employe  to  leave  his  employment  when- 
ever he  sees  fit,  and  It  Is  the  right  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any  employe  when  he  sees  fit. 

5.  Employers  must  be  free  to  employ  their  work  people  at  wages  mutually  satisfactory,  without 
Interference  or  dictation  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  organizations  not  directly  parties  to  such 
contracts. 

6.  Employers  must  be  unmolested  and  unhampered  In  the  management  of  their  business  In 
determining  the  amount  and  quality  of  their  product,  and  In  the  use  of  any  methods  or  systems  of 
pay  which  are  just  and  equitable. 

7.  In  the  Interest  of  employes  and  employers  of  the  country,  no  limitation  should  be  placed 
upon  the  opportunities  of  any  person  to  learn  any  trade  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  adapted. 

8.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  disapproves  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  favors  an  equitable  adjustment  of  all  differences  between  employers  and  employes  by  any 
amicable  method  that  will  preserve  the  rights  of  both  partip^. 

9.  Employes  have  the  right  to  contract  for  their  servl  ;es  In  a  collective  capacity,  but  any  con- 
tract that  contains  a  stipulation  that  employment  should  oe  denied  to  men  not  parties  to  the  con- 
tract is  an  Invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  A  aerican  workman,  is  against  public  policy, 
and  Is  In  violation  of  the  conspiracy  laws.  This  association  declares  Its  unalterable  antagonism 
to  the  closed  shop  and  Insists  that  the  doors  of  no  industry  be  closed  against  American  workmen 
because  cf  the'r  membership  or  non-membership  In  aiy  labor  organization. 

10.  Tne  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  r  ledges  Itself  to  oppose  any  and  all  legislation 
DOt  In  accord  with  the  foregoing  declaration. 
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PROVIDED    FOR    BY    THE    CONVENTION    SIGNED    AT    THE 

HAGUE    JULY    29,    1899. 

(The  following  list  corrected  to  September  1,  1914.) 
Argentina — His  Excellency  Mr.  Estanlslas  S.  Zeballos,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign 

Affairs  and  Worship.  '  :,"'-_.■',_. 

Mr    Luis  Maria  Drago,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship, 
ills  Excellency  Mr.  Carlos  Rodriguez  Larreta,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for   Foreign  Affalra 
and  Worship. 

Mr.  Joaquin  V.  Gonzales,  Senator,  President  of  the  National  University  of  La  Plata,  formerly 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Austria-Hungary — Mr.  Henri  Lammasch,  LL.  D.,  Aullc  Councillor,  Member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the    Austrian  Parliament. 

His  Excellency  Albert  de  Berzevlczy,  Privy  Councillor,  formerly  Minister  of  Religion  and  Public 
Instruction  In  Hungary. 

Ernest  de  Plener,  LL.  D.,  Privy  Councillor,  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Audit. 
Mr.  Francois  Nagy,  Confidential  Counsellor  of  His  Imperial  Majesty. 
Belgium — Baron  Deseamps,  Secretary-General  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 
Mr.  Ernest  Nljs,  Counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Brussels. 
Mr.  Leon  Arendt,  Director-General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Jules  van  den  Heuvel,  Minister  of  State. 

Bolivia — His  Excellency  Mr.  Severe  Fernandez  Alonso,  LL.  D.,  formerly  President  of  Bolivia. 
Mr.  Claudlo  Plnllla.  LL.  D..  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Elldoro  Vlllazon,  formerly  President  of  Bolivia. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Ignaclo  Calderon,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States;  formerly  Professor  of  Law  In  the  University  of  La  Paz;  formerly  Minister  of 
Finance. 

Brazil — His  Excellency  Mr.  Lafayette  Rodrlgues  Perelra.  LL.  D.,  formerly  President  of  the 
late  Imperial  Council  of  Ministers. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Ruv  Barbosa.  LL.  D.,  Senator,  formerly  Ambassador. 
Mr.  Clovis  Beviiaqua.  Jurlsconsulte  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Clovis  Bevllaqua,  LL.  D.,  Law  Offices  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Ubaldlno  do  Amaral  Fontoura,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Deputy,  Federal   Prefect 
and  Arbitrator  on  the  Brazilian-Peruvian  Arbitration  Commission. 

Bulgaria — Mr.  Stoyan  Danefl,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  .     . 

Mr.  Dlmltrl  Standoff,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  at  Paris  and 
Brussels. 

Chile — Mr.  Carlos  Concha.  LL.  D..  formerly  Minister  of  State. 
Mr.  Miguel  Cruchaga.  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  State. 

Mr.  Manuel  Alejandro  Alvarez,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Ellodoro  Yafiez,  formerly  Deputy  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

China — His  Excellency   Wu  Ting-fang,   formerly    Envoy  Extraordinary  and   Minister    Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  States  of  America,  formerly  Imperial  Commissioner  for  the  Revision  of  Laws. 
His  Excellency  Hoo- Wei-Teh.  formerly  Minister  at  Tokio. 
His  Excellency  Llou  She-Shun,  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  Excellency  F.  van  den  Heuvel,  Belgian  Minister  of  State,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 
Colombia — Gen.  Jorge  Holguln,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Financial    Delegate 
In  Europe. 

General  Marcellano  Vargas,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  J.  Marcelllno  Hurtado,  Minister  the  Qulrlnal. 
Mr.  Felipe  Diaz  Erazo,  Counsellor  of  Legation  at  Paris. 

Cuba — Mr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante.  LL.  D.,  Senator,  Professor  of  International, 
Public  and  Private  Law  at  the  University  of  Habana. 

Mr.  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Manuel  Sangully.  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Senator. 
Mr.  Cosme  de  la  Torrlente,  formerly  Secretary  of  State. 

Denmark — Mr.  J.  H.  Deuntzer.  Privy  Counsellor,  formerly  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Axel  Vedel,  Chamberlain,  formerly  Director  at  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Cold,  Counsellor  of  Court  of  Appeals  of  Copenhagen. 

Mr.  D.  Nyholm,  Honorary  Councillor  of  State  and  Member  of  the  Mixed  Tribunal  at  Cairo. 
Dominican  Republic — Mr.  Cabral  y  Baez,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign    Affairs. 
Mr.  Manuel  A.  Machado,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  Froncoso  de  la  Concha,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Ecuador — Mr.  Honorato  Vasquez.LL.  D.,  Deputy  and  Senator,  Under  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
Department  for  Public  Instruction  and  Foreign  Affairs.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Lima  and  Madrid. 

Ills  Excellency  Mr.  Victor  Manuel  Rendon,  formerly  Minister  at  Paris. 
His  Excellency  Mr.  Gonzalo  F.  Cordova.  LL.  D.,  Minister  at  Washington. 
Ills  Excellency  Mr.  Augusto  Agulrre  Aparrlclo,  LL.  D.,  Minister  at  Lima. 
France — Mr.  Leon  Bourgeois.  LL.  D..  Senator,  Minister  of  Labor. 

Mr.  A.  Decrats,  Senator,  formerly  Ambassador  to  Italy,  to  Austria-Hungary  and  to  Great 
Britain,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Colonies. 

Baron  D'Kstournelles  de  Constant.  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Senator. 

Mr.  Louis  Renault.  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Law  Officer  of  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
German  Empire — Mr.  Krlege,  LL.  D..  Counsellor  of  Legation.  Director  of  the  Department 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  j"     ■ 

Mr.  Von  Marttts,  LL.  D.,  Superior  Confidential  Counsellor  of  the  Regency,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  „  .  «,     .  ^ 

Mr.  de  stalT,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Sunerlor  ( ?ourt  of  Marlenwerder. 

His  Excellency  Chevalier  von  Treutleln-Moerdes,  Director  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  Counsel 
lor  of  State.  £•  J_ 

Great  Britain —The  Hon.  Blr  Charles  Flt/.pat.-lck,  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  Chief  Jus-.ce 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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The  Earl  de  Desart,  K.  C.  B.,  formerly  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Right  Honorable  James  Bryce,  O.  M.,  formerly  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

Greece — Mr.  Dents  Stephanos,  Deputy,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Georges  Strelt,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the  University  of  Athens. 

Mr.  Michel  Kebedgy,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Mixed  Court  of  Appeals  at  Alexandria. 

M.  A.  Typaldo  Bassla,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Guatemala — Mr.  Antonio  Batres  Jauregui,  Councillor  of  State,  formerly  President  of  the 
Judicial  Power  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Public  Instruction,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Carlos  Salazar,  Substitute  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  Guatemalan  Counsel  at  the  Court 
of  Justice  of  Central  America,  formerly  Member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Antonio  Gonzalez  Saravla,  Judge  of  the  Supreme   Court. 

Mr.  Alberto  Mencos,  formerly  Minister  of  Special  Mission. 

Hayti — Mr.  Jaques  Nicolas  Leger,  Barrister,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Solon  Menos,  Barrister,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  for  Finance,  Commerce,  Justice  and 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Legitime,  Publlciste,  formerly  President  of  Haytl. 

Mr.  Tertullien  Gullbaud,  Barrister,  formerly  Member  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  formerly 
Senator. 

Italy — Mr.  Guido  Fuslnato,  Deputy  Councillor  of  State,  Professor  of  International  Law. 

Mr.  Victor  Emmanuel  Orlando,  Lawyer,  University  Professor,  Member  of  Parliament,  formerly 
Minister  of  Justice. 

His  Excellency  Tommasco  TittonI,  Senator,  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

Dr.  Carlo  Schanzer,  LL.D.,  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Health  and  of  Public 
Benevolence  and  Assistance;  formerly  Minister  of  Ports  and  Telegraphs. 

Japan — Baron  Itchlro  Motono,  LL.  D.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Petrograd  (St.    Petersburg.) 

Luxemburg — Mr.  Henri  Vannerus,  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  formerly  President  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Justice. 

Mexico — Mr.  Jose  Ives  Llmantour,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit. 

Mr.  Pablo  Macedo,  LL.  D.,  formerly  President  of  the  Monetary  Commission. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Carlos  Perreyr a,  Minister  at  The  Hague  and  Brussels. 

Mr.  Joaquin  D.  Casasus,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

Montenegro — (No  appointments  have  been  made). 

Netherlands — His  Excellency  Mr.  Jonkheer  A.  F.  de  Savornln  Lohman,  LL.  D.,  formerly 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Jonkheer  G.  L.  M.  H.  Ruys  de  Beerenbrouck,  LL.D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

Mr.  P.  W.  A.  Cort  van  der  Linden,  LL.  D.,  Member  of  the  Council  of  State,  formerly 
Minister  of  Justice. 

His  Excellency  Jonkheer  A.  P.  C.  van  Karnabeek,  LL.  D.,  Minister  of  State,  formerly  Minister 
tor  Foreign  Affairs. 

Nicaragua — Mr.  Desire  Pector,  Consul-General  at  Pari3. 

Mr.  Simon  Planas  Suarez,  LL.D.,  Minister  at  Lisbon,  Rome  and  The  Hague. 

Norway — Mr.  G.  Gram,  Provincial  Governor,  formerly  Minister  of  State  of  Norway 

His  Excellency  Mr.  George  Francis  Hagerup,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  State  and  President 
of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  State. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Horst,  formerly  President  of  the  Lagthlng. 

Panama — His  Excellency  Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  San 

Mr.  Ramon  M.  Valdes,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  at  Washington,  London  and  Brussels. 

Persia — His  Excellency  Mlrza  Samad-Khan  Momtazos-Saltaneh,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Paris. 

His  Excellency  Mlrza  Hassan-Khan  Muchlr  ul  Devlet,  formerly  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg). 

Peru — Dr.  Ramon  Rlbeyro,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  formerly  Minister  of 
State. 

Dr.  Luis  F.  Vlllaran,  Rector  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  formerly  Minister  of  State. 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Manuel  Alvarez  Calderon,  Minister  at  Berne,  formerly  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and   Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Brussels. 

Mr.  Llzardo  Almazora,  LL.  D.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

Portugal — His  Excellency  Fernando  Matozo  Santos,  formerly  Peer  of  the  Realm,  and  Minister  of 
Finances  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Francisco  Antonio  da  Veiga  Belrao,  Councillor  of  State,  formerly  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Justice.  aiOT     JiUQITAUnaTUl 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Jose  Capello  Franco  Frazao,  formerly  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Artur  Pinto  de  Miranda  Montenegro,   LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

Rumania — Mr.  Theodore  G.  Rosetti,  formerly.  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  formerly 
President  of  the  High  Court  of  Cassation  and  Justice. 

Mr.  Jean  Kallnderu,  LL.  D.,  formerly  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Cassation  and  Justice. 

Mr.  Jean  N.  Lahovary,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  of  industry,  of  Commerce  and  of  Domain, 
formerly  Envoy  Extraordlnarv  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Constantln  G.   DIssescu,  formerly  Minister  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction. 

Russia — Mr.  A.  Sabouroff,  Secretary  of  State,  Member  and  President  of  the  First  Department 
Of  the   Council  of  the  Empire,   Senator,   Privy   Councillor. 

Mr.  Tagantzeff,  Member  of  "the  Council  of  the  Empire,  Senator,  Privy  Councillor. 

Baron  Taube.  Permanent  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Professor 
of  International  Law  at  the  Imperial  University  of  Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg),  Councillor  of    State, 

Salvador — Mr.  Manuel  Delgado,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  formerly 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  formerly  Rector  of  the  National  University. 

Mr.  Salvador  Gallegos,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  formerly  Envoy 
Extraordinary    and    Minister   Plenipotentiary. 
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Mr.  Salvador  Rodriguez  Gonzalez.  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Justice 
and  Public  Charities. 

Mr.  Alonso  Reyes  Guerra,  LL.  D.,  Consul-General  at  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Servla — Mr.  George  Pavlovltch.  formerly  Minister  of  Justice,  President  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,   Professor  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Belgrade. 

Dr.  MUenko  R.  Vesnltch,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Paris. 

Slam — Mr.  Corraglonl  d'Orelll.  LL.  D.,  Counsellor  of  Legation  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Jens  I.  Westengard,  General  Adviser  to  the  Siamese  Government. 

Spain — His  Excellency  Mr.  Eduardo  Dato  y  Tradlez,  Deputy,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  R.  M.  de  Labra,  Senator,  Barrister  at  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Manuel  Garcia  Prleto,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  State  and  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  Felipe  Sanchez  Roman,  Senator,  formerly  Sub-Secretary  of  Grace  and  Justice. 

Sweden — Mr.  Knut  Hjalmar  Leonard  de  Hammarskjold,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Copenhagen. 

Mr.  Johan  Frederlk  Ivar  Afzellus,  LL.  D.,  Member  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Diet. 

Mr.  Johannes  Hellner,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Baron  Carl  Nils  Daniel  Blldt,  D.  Lltt..  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Italy. 

Switzerland — His  Excellency  Mr.  Charles  Edouard  Lardy.  LL.  D.,  Swiss  Minister  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Eugene  Huber,  LL.  D.,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Berne. 

Col.  Leo  Weber,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Federal  Judge,  Colonel  of  the  Military  Justice,  Audltor-In- 
Chlef  of  the  Swiss  Army. 

Turkey — His  Highness  Ibrahim  H.  Pasha,  formerly  Ambassador  at  Rome. 

His  Excellency  Yorghladls  Effendl.  Senator. 

His  Excellency  Said  Bey,  formerly  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State. 

His  Excellency  Gabriel  Effendl  Nouradounghlan,  Senator. 

United  States — Mr.  George  Gray.  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  formerly  United  States 
Senator. 

Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  formerly  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  at  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Ellhu  Root.  United  States  Senator,  formerly  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore.  Professor  of  International  Law  at  Columbia  University,  formerly 
Counsellor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Uruguay — Mr.  Juan  Zorllla  de  San  Martin.  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Madrid.  Lisbon  and  Paris. 

Mr.  Jose  Pedro  Massera,  LL.  D.,  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Mr.  Manuel  B.  Otero,  Barrister,  Senator. 

Venezuela — Dr.  Carlos  Leon,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  formerly 
Member  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Dr.  Nlcomedes  Zuloaga,  LL.  D.,  formerly  Member  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Dr.   Francisco  Arroyo  Parejo,   LL.   D.,  formerly  Procuror-General. 

Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Matos,  formerly  Senator,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance. 

Secretary-General — Baron  Mlchlels  van  Verduynen. 

First  Secretary  of  the  Court — Jonkheer  W.  Roell. 

The  Administrative  Council — The  Administrative  Council  consists  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  at  The  Hague  of  the  ratifying 
powers. 

DECISIONS   RENDERED  BY  THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  ARBITRATION  AT    THE 

HAGUE. 

October  14.  1902 — In  the  matter  of  the  case  of  the  Plus  Fund  of  the  Callfornlas  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

February  22,  1904 — Respecting  the  preferential  claims  of  the  creditor  nations  of  Venezuela 
under  the  protocols  of  May  7,  1903. 

May  22,  1905 — In  the  difference  between  France.  Germany  and  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Japan  on  the  other,  respecting  leases  held  In  perpetuity. 

May  22,   1909 — In  the  matter  of  the  Casablanca  dispute  between  France  and  Germany. 

August  8,  1909 — Ir  the  matter  of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  respecting 
the  right  of  certain  Muscat  Dhows  to  fly  the  French  flag. 

October  23,    1909 — Respecting  the  maritime  boundary  between   Norway  and   Sweden. 

Sept.  7,  1910 — In  the  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  case  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

October  25.  1910 — In  the  Orinoco  steamship  case  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela. 

February  24,  1911 — In  the  "Savarkar"  case  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Nov.  11,  1912 — In  the  "Interest"  case  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

May  3,  1912 — In  the  "Canevaro"  case  between  Italy  and  Peru. 

May  6,  1913 — In  the  "Carthage"  case  between  France  and  Italy. 

May  6,  l9l3 — In  the  "Manouba"  case  between  France  and  Italy. 


INTERNATIONAL    TRIBUNAL8    OF    EGYPT. 

In  1876,  as  the  result  of  negotiations  between  the  Ottoman  and  Egyptian  Governments  and  the 
various  Christian  powers  having  representatives  at  Cairo,  certain  courts  were  created  In  Egypt  for 
the  trial  of  civil  and  commercial  causes  arising  between  natives  and  foreigners  of  different  nation- 
ality, as  well  as  all  questions  of  real  estate  between  any  person  and  suits  of  foreigners  against  the 
Egyptian  Government  and  members  of  the  Khedlval  family.  These  mixed  tribunals.  In  civil 
matters  within  their  exclusive  Jurisdiction,  superseded  the  consular  courts.  A  mixed  tribunal  con- 
sists of  five  Judges,  three  of  whom  are  foreigners  and  two  natives.  The  foreign  Judges  are  appointed 
by  the  Khedive  on  the  recommendation  of  the  great  powers,  each  of  which  Is  represented  by 
from  one  to  three  Judges.  There  are  three  tribunals  of  original  Jurisdiction  (first  Instance),  one 
each  at  Cairo,  Alexandria  and  Mansura,  and  a  Court  of  Appeals  at  Alexandria.  The  United  States 
Is  represented  in  these  courts  by  the  following  Judges: 

Court  of  Appeals. — Somervllle  P.  Tuck  of  New  York  (appointed  1908;  appointed  to  Court  of 
First  Instance  1894). 

Court  or  First  Instance. — William  G.  Van  Home  of  Utah  (appointed  1902);  Pierre  Crabltes 
Of  Louisiana  (appointed  1911). 
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The  organization  for  the  completion,  maintenance,  operation,  government  and  sanitation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  adjuncts  and  the  government  of  the  Canal  Zone  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments,  offices  and  agencies,  and  such  others  as  may  be  established  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  Isthmus  or  elsewhere  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  all  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  War: 

Executive  Department — Headquarters,  Culebra;  Col.  Geo.  W.  Goethals,  U.  S.  A.,  Governor; 
Robert  E.  White,  Secretary;  C.  A.  Mcllvaine,  Executive  Secretary;  W.  P.  Copeland,  Chief  Clerk; 
John  K.  Baxter.  Chief  Division  of  Civil  Affairs,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone;  Capt.  Chas.  W.  Barber,  U.  S. 
A.,  Chief  Division  of  Police  and  Fire,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone;  A.  R.  Lang,  Superintendent  Division  of 
Schools,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone:  William  K.  Jackson,  District-Attorney,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone. 

Department  of  Operation  and  Maintenance — Headquarters,  Culebra;  Col.  H.  F.  Hodges, 
Engineer  of  Maintenance;  A.  B.  Nichols,  Office  Engineer;  Edward  Schildhauer.  Electrical  and  Me- 
chanical Engineer;  Capt.  W.  H.  Rose,  Electrical  Engineer,  Balboa;  George  M.  Wells.  Resident  En- 
gineer. Gatun;  H.  H.  Rousseau,  Engineer  of  Terminal  Construction,  Culebra;  F.  H.  Cooke,  De- 
signing Engineer;  T.  B.  Monnlche.  Engineer  of  Docks,  Cristobal;  J.  A.  Walker.  Superintendent, 
Balboa;  W.  G.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  Cristobal;  W.  G.  Comber.  Resident  Engineer,  Paraiso; 
D.  C.  Nutting,  Jr.,  Superintendent  Mechanical  Division,  Balboa;  Capt.  Hugh  Rodman,  Superin- 
tendent of  Transportation,  Ancon;  Commander  D.  E.  Dismukes,  Captain  of  the  Port,  Cristobal; 
Lieut.-Commander  H.  V.  Butler,  Captain  of  the  Port,  Balboa;  W.  F.  Beyer,  Assistant  Engineer 
Lighthouse  Construction,  Ancon;  Board  of  Local  Inspectors,  Commander  Dismukes,  Lieut.-Com- 
mander Butler  J.  Macfarlane.  headquarters,  Ancon;  First  Lieut.  A.  H.  Acher,  Assistant  Engineer 
Division  of  Fortifications,   Culebra. 

Supply  Department — Capt.  R.  E.  Wood,  Chief  Quartermaster,  Culebra;  Capt.  F.  O.  Whit- 
lock,  Assistant  Chief  Quartermaster,  Cristobal;  Major  W.  R.  Grove,  Inspector,  Cristobal;  C.  H. 
Mann,    Depot   Quartermaster,    Cristobal;   Benjamin   L.   Jacobson,    Depot   Commissary.     Cristobal. 

Accounting  Department — Headquarters.  Empire;  H.  A.  A.  Smith,  Auditor;  T.  L.  Clear. 
Collector;  John  H.  McLean,  Paymaster;  J.  H.  Helmer,  Claim  Officer. 

Health  Department — Lieut.-Col.  Charles  F.  Mason,  Chief  Health  Officer,  Ancon;  Major 
Percy  M.  Ashburn,  General  Inspector,  Ancon;  Lieut.-Col.  G.  D.  Deshon,  Superintendent  Ancon 
Hospital;  Dr.  M.  C.  Guthrie,  Chief  Quarantine  Officer,  Ancon;  Dr.  M.  E.  Connor,  Health  Officer 
of  Panama,  Ancon;  Capt.  D.  W.  Harmon,  Health  Officer  of  Colon,  Cristobal. 

Washington  Office — Major  F.  C.  Boggs,  U.  S.  A.,  General  Purchasing  Officer  and  Chief  of 
Office;  A.  L.  Flint,  Assistant  Chief  of  Office. 

Panama  Railroad  Company — C.  H.  Motsett,  Superintendent,  Cristobal;  F.  R.  Blunt,  Super- 
intendent Railroad  Transportation,  Ancon.  Office  In  the  United  States,  No.  24  State  street.  New 
York. 

Courts — William  H.  Jackson,  District  Judge,  Ancon;  E.  M.  Goolsby,  Clerk,  Ancon;  W.  H. 
May,  Marshal,  Ancon;  S.  E.  Blackburn,  Magistrate.  Balboa;  John  W.  Thompson,  Magistrate, 
Cristobal. 

The  Canal  has  a  summit  elevation  of  85  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  50  miles  In  length  from 
deep  water  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  deep  water  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  distance  from  deep  water 
to  the  shore  line  in  Limon  Bay  Is  about  4>£  miles,  and  from  the  Pacific  shore  line  to  deep  water  is 
about  4  miles;  hence  the  length  of  the  Canal  from  shore  to  shore  Is  approximately  41  V$  miles.  The 
channel  ranges  in  width  from  300  to  1,000  feet.  The  average  bottom  width  of  the  channel  In  this 
project  Is  649  feet,  and  the  minimum  width  is  300  feet.  The  Canal  has  a  minimum  depth  of  41  feet. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  a  ship  of  medium  size  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  Canal  will  be  from  9  Y%  to  10  hours,  and  for  larger  vessels  from  10  H  to  11  hours. 

The  Gatun  Dam  along  the  crest  is  8.000  feet  long.  Including  the  spillway,  or  about  1H  miles, 
and  2.100  feet  wide  at  Its  greatest  width.  The  crest  of  the  dam  is  at  an  elevation  of  115  feet  above 
sea  level,  or  30  feet  above  the  normal  level  of  Gatun  Lake,  and  100  feet  wide.  The  width  of  the  dam 
at  the  normal  water  level  of  the  lake,  *.  e.,  85  feet  above  sea  level,  is  about  388  feet. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  vessels  not  needing  more  than  30  feet  of  water  on  August  15, 
1914.     The  official  opening,  with  formal  ceremonies,  Is  expected  to  take  place  In  March,  1915. 

Appropriations  and  expenditures  to  June  30,   1913: 

Receipts  and  Expenditures — Appropriations  by  Congress,  $349,505,419;  miscellaneous,  $8,000,- 
296;  total  receipts,  $357,505,715.  Net  Disbursements — $312,361,840;  balance  available  June  30, 
1913,  $45,143,875;  total  accounted  for,  $357,505,715. 

Distances  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  water,  former  route,  13,400  miles;  via  Panama 
Canal,  5,300  miles.  New  York  to  Hawaii,  former  all-water  route,  12,800  miles;  by  Canal,  7,000 
miles.     New  York  to  Manila  via  Hawaii,  former  route,  17,800  miles;  by  Canal  12,000  miles. 

The  Canal  brings  Callao  4,320  miles  nearer  Liverpool  by  steamer,  reducing  the  distance  from 
10.230  miles  to  5,910  miles  and  saving  about  14  days  in  time.  To  Valparaiso  the  shortening  In 
distance  Is  1,813  miles,  making  it  7,185  Instead  of  8,998,  and  the  saving  In  time  Is  about  6  days. 
By  Its  means  the  United  States  has  an  all-sea  route,  which  Is  from  2,500  to  3,000  miles  shorter 
than  routes  from  Europe.  New  York,  via  the  Canal,  Is  3,779  miles  from  Callao,  Instead  of  9,769 
as  formerly,  while  New  Orleans  Is  only  3,264  miles  from  Callao. 

Between  New  York  and  Yokohama  the  reduction  Is  3,729  miles,  and  that  Japanese  city  la 
brought  nearer  to  New  York  than  Liverpool  by  1,805  miles.  Shanghai  Is  1,629  miles  nearer  to  New 
York.  Sydney,  Australia,  Is  3,806  miles  nearer  to  New  York,  and  the  distance  between  the  two 
cities  Is  2,382  miles  less  than  the  distance  between  Sydney  and  Liverpool.  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land, Is  2,542  miles  nearer  New  York,  and  the  distance  between  them  Is  2,759  miles  less  than  be- 
tween Wellington  and  Liverpool.  Between  New  Zealand  and  Europe  there  Is  an  average  saving 
of  1,600  miles. — (From  United  States  Consular  Report.) 


PANAMA    CANAL    TOLL    RATES. 

A  PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF    THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I,  William  Howard  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  vested  In  me  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  24,  1912,  to  provide  for  the  opening, 
maintenance,  protection  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  sanitation  and  government 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  do  hereby  prescribe  and  proclaim  the  following  rates  of  toll  to  be  paid  by  vessels 
using  the  Panama  Canal: 

1.  On  merchant  vessels  carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  ($1.20)  per 
net  vessel  ton — each  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  feet — of  actual  earning  capacity. 

2.  On  vessels  In  ballast  without  passengers  or  cargo,  forty  (40)  per  cent,  less  than  the  rate  of 
tolls  for  vessels  with  passengers  or  cargo. 
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3.  Upon  naval  vessels,  other  than  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships  and  supply  ships,  fifty 
(50)   cents  per  displacement  ton. 

4.  Upon  Army  arid  Navy  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships  and  supply  ships,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  (£1.20)  per  net  ton,  the  vessels  to  be  measured  by  the  same  rules  as  are  employed  in 
determining  the  net  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will  prepare  and  prescribe  such  rules  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  and 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  this  proclamation  Into  full  force  and  effect. 
"Washington,  D.  C,  November  14,  1912. 

As  tolls  are  payable  on  the  net  tonnaee  of  the  vessel  and  are  not  affected  by  the  quantitv  or 
kinds  of  cargo  she  carries.  It  Is  Impracticable  to  state  what  the  r.vte  of  freight  on  particular  classes 
of  goods  shipped  through  the  Panama  Canal  will  "be.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  that  will  be 
determined,  to  a  large  extent,  by  future  events,  and,  In  any  case,  Information  In  reference  thereto 
should  be  secured  from  steamship  Interests. 

The  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912,  providing  for  the  permanent  government  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  other  regulations,  was  amended  In  a  bill  signed  by  the  President  on  June  1.5,  1914,  known  as  the 
"Panama  Tolls  Exemption  Repeal  bill,"  whereby  the  clause  exempting  American  coastwise  ves- 
sels from  paying  tolls  was  repealed.  Full  text  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912  was  printed  In  the 
1914  edition  of  The  World  Almanac, 


PANAMA    CANAL    NEUTRAL. 

ALL  NAVIES  OF  THE   WORLD   MAY  USE  IT   DURING  WAR. 

It  Is  provided  by  treaties  that  the  Panama  Canal,  like  the  Suez  Canal,  shall  remain  absolutely 
neutral.  It  "shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  war  of  all  nations  and  shall  never 
be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be  exercised  nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  !t." 

Strict  rules  of  neutrality  have  been  devised  for  the  passage  of  war  vessels 'of  the  nations  en- 
gaged In  conflict.  The  warships  will  be  compelled  to  pass  through  with  the  least  possible  delay  and 
with  only  such  Intermissions  as  may  result  from  the  necessities  of  the  service. 

No  belligerent  may  "embark  or  disembark  troops,  munitions  of  war  or  warlike  materials  In  the 
Canal,  except.  In  the  case  of  accidental  hindrance  of  the  transit,  and  In  such  case  the  transit  shall  be 
resumed   with   all   possible   despatch." 

The  treaty  provides  that  no  warship  will  have  the  right  to  exercise  the  law  of  search  on  a  com- 
mercial ship  in  transit  through  the  Canal  and  the  provision  likewise  protects  all  ships  within  three 
marine  miles  of  either  terminal. 

Ships  carrying  contraband  either  In  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  but  warships 
may  not  remain  In  the  three-mile  zone  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  treaty  stipulates 
that  "a  vessel  of  one  belligerent  shall  not  depart  within  twenty-four  hour3  from  the  departure  of  a 
vessel  of  war  of  the  other  belligerent." 


TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Additions  to  the  original  territory  of  the  Union,  include  Alaska,  Hawaiian  and  Philippine 
Islands,  Samoa  and  Guam,  in  the  Pacific,  aud  Porto  Rico  and  Pine  Islands,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  area  of  the  original  thirteen  States  (years  1783-1817)  comprised 
892,135  square  miles. 

The  additions  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  peace  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  of  1783  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1800  TO  1900. 


Territorial  Bivobion. 


Louisiana  purchase. . 

Gained  through 

treat v    with    Spain 

Florida 

Texas 

Oregon 

Mexican  cession 


Are-i 
Year i  Added. 
S.  Miles. 

1803   827,987 


1819 
1819 
\Ub 

1846 

1848 


Territorial  Division. 


Gadsden  purchase.  ..  1853 

Alaska 1867 

Hawaiian  Islands.  ..  1898 

Porto  Rico ...  1898 

Guam   (1398 

1898 


13,435 
68,666 

389. 166 

286,6411  {Philippine  Islands 

629,1891 'Samoa 


Y«ar 


1899 


Area 

Added. 

S.  Miles. 


29,670 

590,884 

6,449 

3,  435 

210 

114,958 

77 


Territorial  Division. 


Year 


Area 

Added. 
S.  Miles. 


Add  it'nal  Philippines 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 


1901 
1904 


68 
436 


,2851.171 


Total  added  area. 

Total  United  States  in- 
cluding original  13  States,  3,743,306 


Payments  for  above  were  made  by  the  United  States  as  follows:  Louisiana  purchase,  $15,440,000; 
Gadsden  purchase,  Sl0,00i>,000;  Alaska.  $7,200,000;  Florida,  $5,000,000;  Hawaiian  Islands,  pub- 
lic debt  assumed  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000. 

By  treaty  of  February  2, 1848,  a  payment  of  $8,250,000  was  made  to  Mexico  in  consideration  of 
the  extension  acquired  by  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  in  thai  treaty. 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  of  December  10, 1898,  terminating  the  Spanish- American  \v:\r,  provided  for 
a  money  payment  to  Spain  (for  relinquishing  claim  to  Porto  Rico,  Guam  and  Philippine  Islands)  of 
$20,000,000",  and  a  subsequent  treaty  of  November  7,  1900,  provided  for  a  further  payment  of  $100,- 
OOO  for  other  Philippine  islands. 

By  the  first,  treat  v  the  Philippine  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United  Slates,  and  the  later  treaty  of 
November  7, 1900,  ceded  certain   outlying  islands  of  the  Philippines  not  included  in  the  first  cession. 

A  payment  of  $10,000,000  was  made  to  the  Republic  of  Pauama  under  treaty  stipulations  govern- 
ing the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  strip. 

No  money  payments  were  made  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  other  territories  mentioned  in  the 

t. 


list. 


The  United  States  did  not  acquire,  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Convention  of  November  IS,  1903,  any 
title  to  territory  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  but  merely  a  perpetual  right  of  occupation  use,  and 
control  of  and  over  a  loneof  land  ten  miles  in  width.  For  this  privilege  it  paid  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama  the  sum  of  $10,000,000,  and  undertook  to  pay  the  sum  of  $250,000  aunually  so  long  as  such 
occupancy  continued,  such  payments  beginning  on  February  20, 1913. 
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THE    PHILIPPINES. 

The  Philippine  group,  lying  off  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  extending  almost  due  north  and  south 
from  Formosa  to  liorueo  and  the  Moluccas,  between  longitude  116°  40'  and  l'26o  34',  and  latitude 
40  40'  and  21°  10'  approximately  number  about  3.141  islands  and  islets,  of  which  1,608  are  listed 
byname,  while  1,473  are,  so  far  as  known,  without  names.  The  actual  land  area  is  about  115,026 
square  miles.  The  six  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  have  about  an  equal  area. 
The  island  of  Luzon,  on  which  the  capital  city  (Manila)  is  situated,  is  the  largest,  most  populous,  and 
wealthiest  member  of  the  group,  being  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mindanao  is  nearly 
as  large,  but  its  population  is  very  much  smaller.  There  are  two  islands  with  areas  exceeding  10,000 
square  miles  each,  namely,  Luzon  with  40.969,  and  Mindanao  with  36,292.  There  are  nine  islands 
each  of  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  1,000  square  miles  and  less  than  10,000.  There  are  twenty 
between  100  and  1.000  square  miles,  seventy-three  between  10  and  100  square  miles,  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  between  1  and  10  square  miles.  The  remaining  number.  2,775;  or  seven- 
eighths  of  all,  have  areas  less  than  a  square  mile  each.  The  areas  of  the  largest  islands  are:  Luzon, 
40,969;  Mindanao,  36,292;  Samar,  5,031;  Panay,  4,611;  Mindoro,3,851;  Leyte,  2,722;  Negros 
4.S81;  Cebu,  1,762. 

The  islands  with  large  populations  are:  Luzon,  with  3,798,507  inhabitants,  of  whom  223,506  are 
uncivilized;  Panay,  743,646  (14.933  uncivilized);  Cebii,  592,247  (all  civilized) ;  Mindanao,  499,634 
<252,940 uncivilized);  Negros,  460.776  (21.217  uncivilized);  Leyte,  357,641  (all  civilized);  Bohol, 
243,148  (all  civilized);  Samar,  222,690,(688  uncivilized).  The  capital  of  the  Archipelago  is  Manila, 
with  234,409  inhabitants.  Other  towns  are:  In  Luzon,  Banan  (39,094),  Lipa  (37.934),  Laoag 
(34,454),  Batangas  (33,131),  San  Carlos  (27,166),  Tabaco  (21.946);  in  Samar,  Calbavog  (15,895); 
in  Panay,  Janiuay  (20,738),  Miagao  (20,656),  Iloilo  (19.054);  in  Cebu,  Argao  (35,448),  Cebu 
(31.079),  Barili  (31,617),  Carcar  (31,895).  sibonga  (25,848);  iu  Leyte,  Baybay  (22,990),  Ormoc 
(16,128). 

A  census  of  the  Philippines  was  taken  oy  the  United  States  Government  in  1903  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Census  Office.  The  population  returned  was  7.635,426.  Of  this  number  almost 
seven  millions  are  more  or  less  civilized.  The  wild  tribes  form  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Racially  the  inhabitants  are  principally  Malays.  The  civilized  tribes  are  practically  all 
adherents  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  religion  being  that  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  Spaniards 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  islands  in  1565.  The  Church  has  since  then  been  a  strong  ruling 
power  and  the  priesthood  is  numerous.  The  Moros  are  Mohammedans  and  the  other  wild  peoples 
liave  no  recognized  religious  beliefs.     The  total  number  of  non-Christian  peoples  is  647.740. 

The  density  of  population  in  the  Philippines  is  67  per  square  mile.  In  Continental  United  States  it 
is  26  per  square  mile.  Foreigners  number  about  50,000,  of  whom  nearly  three- fourths  are  Chinese. 
Exclusive  of  the  army  there  are  8,135  Americans  in  the  islands,  nearly  one-half  being  located  in  the 
city  of  Manila.  There  are  about  twenty-five  different  tribes  iu  the  islands,  speaking  fifteen  or  sixteen 
distinct  dialects^  the  largest  tribe  being  the  Visayans,  who  form,  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  entire 
civilized  population  (3,219,030).  The  Tagalogs,  occupying  the  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila 
(1,460.695)  rank  second  in  numbers,  and  the  Uocanos  (803,942)  the  third.  Education  has  been 
practically  reorganized  by  the  Americans.  The  total  annual  enrolment  for  the  year  1913  was 
440,050.  The  enrolment  for  September,  1913,  was  525,959.  The  total  number  of  schools  is  4,304. 
One  thousand  additional  primary  schools,  largely  increasing  the  total  enrolment,  were  opened  in 
1913.  Nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty- three  teachers  are  employed  of  whom  658  are  Ameri- 
cans and  8,825  Filipinos.  English  is  very  generally  taught,  and  the  next  generation  of  Filipinos 
will  probably  speak  that  tongue.  Pauperism  is  almost  unknown  in  the  islands.  In  1902  there  were 
only  1,668  paupers  maintained  at  public  charge.  Vital  statistics  are  as  yet  restricted  to  Manila. 
Population  of  Manila  is  246,778.  The  death  rate  in  the  city  of  Manila  is  26. 91  per  thousand.  The 
birth  rate  is  36.79  per  thousand.  In  1912  there  were  70  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in 
the  islands,  19  being  in  Euglish,  16  in  Spanish,  15  iu  native  dialects,  7  in  Spanish  and  English, 
11  in  Spanish  and  native  dialects,  and  2  in  Spanish,  English,  and  native  dialects.  The  assessed 
real  estate  proper  twain  e  in  1912  was  484,037,327.10  pesos.  The  reported  value  of  church  build- 
ings, mostly  Catholic,  is  41.698,710  pesos.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Philippine  Government 
including  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  cities  of  Manila  and  Cebii  is  $16, 125,000. 

The  climate  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  tropics.  The  islands  extend  from  50  to  21°  north  lati- 
tude, and  Manila  is  in  14°  35'.  The  thermometer  during  July  and  August  rarely  goes  below  79°  or 
above  85°.    The  extreme  ranges  in  a  year  are  said  to  be  61°  and  97°,  and  the  annual  mean  81°. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Although  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Filipinos,  yet  only  one-ninth  of  the  sur- 
face is  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  even  after  deducting  the  mountainous  areas  it 
is  probable  that  the  area  of  cultivation  can  be  very  largely  extended  and  that  the  islands  can  support 
population  equal  to  that  of  Japan  (42,000, 000). 

The  chief  products  are  hemp,  rice,  corn,  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoanuts,  and  cacao,  hemp  being  the  most 
important  commercial  product  and  constituting  43  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  exports.  Cotl'ee  and 
cotton  were  formerly  produced  in  large  quantities— the  former  for  export  aud  the  latter  for  home  con- 
sumption; but  the  coffee  plant  has  been  almost  exterminated  by  insects  and  the  home-made  cotton 
cloths  have  been  driven  out  by  the  competition  of  those  imported  from  England.  The  rice  and  corn  are 
principally  produced  in  Luzon  and  Mindoro  and  are  consumed  in  the  islands.  The  cacao  is  raised  in 
the  southern  islands,  the  best  quality  of  it  at  Mindanao.  The  sugar  cane  is  raised  in  the  Visayas. 
The  hemp  is  produced  in  Southern  Luzon,  Mindoro,  the  Visayas,  and  Mindanao.  It  is  nearly  all  ex- 
ported in  bales.     Tobacco  is  raised  in  many  of  the  islands,  especially  Luzon  and  Negros. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Philippines  were  $27, 268,064,  and  the  total  imports  from  the  Philippines  for  the  same  period 
were  $18,162,312. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  from  foreign  countries,  year  ending  June  30, 1914,  were  $27,439,749, 
-and  the  exports  were  §29,190,943.  The  principal  foreign  countries  trading  with  the  Philippines  are 
Great  Britain,  French  East  Indies,  China,  and  (Spain. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 
On  July  1,  1902,   Congress    passed    (chapter  1369)   "An   act   temporarily  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  for  other  purposes." 
Under  this  act  complete  civil  government  was  established  in  the  Archipelago,  except  that  portion 
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inhabited  by  Moros,  comprising  part  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Islands,  and  the  office  of  Military 
Governor  was  terminated.  Win.  H  Taft  was  appointed  Civil  Governor  by  the  President,  the  title 
being  subsequently  changed  to  that  of  Governor-General.  Governor  Taft  was  succeeded  by  Luke  E. 
Wright  in  December.  1903,  by  Henry  Clay  Ide  in  1905,  James  F.Smith  in  1906,  W.Cameron  Forbes 
in  1909,  aad  Francis  Burton  Harrison  in  1913.  The  government  was  composed  of  a  Civil  Governor 
and  seven  commissioners,  of  whom  four  were  Americans  and  three  Filipinos.  By  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  11,  1908,  the  commission  was  increased  by  one  member,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  making  the  commission  nine  members  in  all,  including  the  Governor-General,  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippine  Commission.  The  Philippine  Commission  is  now  composed  of  five  Filipinos 
and  four  Americans.  There  are  four  executive  departments— Interior,  Finance, and  Justice,  Commerce 
and  Police,  and  Public  Instruction.  There  are  thirty-eight  provinces,  each  with  a  Governor,  a 
Treasurer,  and  prosecuting  attorney  (provincial  fiscal).  Local  governments  have  been  established  in 
about  725  towns.  The  officials  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  and  Councilmeu  (the  latter 
varying  in  number  according  to  the  population)  and  are  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  munici- 
pality and  serve  for  four  years.  The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  with  seven  Judges; 
Courts  of  First  Instance,  Justice  of  the  Peace  Courts.  There  are  twenty-six  Judicial  Districts.  In 
each  province  there  is  a  Court  of  First  Instance  and  a  Court  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  each 
organized  municipality  in  every  province  where  there  is  a  Court  of  First  Instance.  In  March,  1907, 
the  President  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  directed  the  Commission  to  call  ageneral  election 
of  delegates  to  a  Philippine  Assembly.  The  new  Assembly  was  chosen  July  30,  and  was  opened Octo 
berl6by  Secretary  of  War  Taft.  It  was  politically  divided  as  follows:  Nacionalists,31;  Progresistas, 
16;  Independents,  20;  Immediatistas,  7;  Independistas,  4;  Nacioual  Independiente,  1;  Catolico,  1. 
The  total  vote  recorded  at  the  election  for  delegates  was  104.000,  which  is  only  1. 4  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  second  election  was  held  on  November  2, 1909.  The  number  of  persons  registered 
was  208,845  and  the  number  of  votes  cast  192,975,  which  is  2. 81  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
third  election  was  held  on  June  4, 1912.  Incomplete  returns  showed  248,164  registered  voters  and 
235, 786  votes  cast.  By  act  of  February  15, 1911,  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  are  elected 
for  four  years  from  the  16th  day  of  October  following  their  election,  and  the  resident  commissioners 
for  four  years,  their  term  of  office  beginning  on  March  4  following  their  election.  The  next  election 
will  take  place  about  June  1,  1916.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  an  act  was  passed 
and  approved  August5,1909,  readjusting  the  customs  duties  on  imports  from  all  countries,  including 
the  Uuited  States,  on  the  basis  generally  of  reductions.  By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  23,1912, 
section  four  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide 
for  tne  administration  of  the  affairs  or  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,"  was  amended  to  read  as  follows:  — "That  all  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  continuing 
to  reside  therein  who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  and  then  resided  in  said  islands,  and  their  children  born  subsequent  thereto,  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  except  such  as  shall  have  elected  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed  at 
Paris,  December  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight:  Jhovided,  That  the  Philippine  Legislature 
is  hereby  authorized  to  provide  by  law  for  the  acquisition  of  Philippine  citizenship  by  those  natives 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  who  do  not  come  within  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  nativesof  otberinsular 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  persons  residing  in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  could 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  if  residing  therein." 

The  Philippine  Constabulary,  which  is  distributed  throughout  the  Archipelago  In  119  stations, 
consists  of  318  officers  and  4,480  enlisted  men. 

There  are  in  operation  690  post-offices,  free  delivery  municipal  letter-carrier  service  in  439 
municipalities,  275  money-order  offices,  and  437  postal- savings  banks,  with  39,909  accounts.  Of  the 
39,909  depositors,  32,906  are  Filipinos. 

The  total  kilometreage  of  telegraph  and  cable  lines  on  June  30,1913,  was  9,327,411,  and  the 
number  of  telegraph  offices  290.  There  are  also  four  wireless  stations  operated.  The  total  kilometre- 
age  of  railroads  in  operation  is  1,050.1. 

Of  the  legislation  enacted  by  the  legislative  authority  in  the  islands  during  the  last  two  years 
might  be  mentioned  that  fixing  the  gold-standard  fund  at  a  sum  equal  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  money  of 
the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  circulation  and  available  for  that  purpose,  exclusive  of 
the  silver  certificates  In  circulation  protected  by  gold  reserve;  that  providing  for  the  apportionment 
between  the  insular,  provincial  and  municipal  governments  of  taxes  paid  by  grantees  of  franchises; 
that  embodying  certain  provisions  concerning  the  building  and  operation  of  railroads,  and  that  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  an  irrigation  system. 


PORTO    RICO. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico,  over  which  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  raised  in  token  of  formal 
possession  on  October  18,  1898,  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Greater  Antilles  in  the  West  Indies  and  is 
separated  on  the  east  from  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas  by  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  from 
Hayli  on  the  west  by  the  Mona  passage,  seventy  miles  wide.  Distances  from  San  Juan,  the  capital. to 
important  points  are  as  follows:  New  \  ork,  1,411  miles:  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  1,200  miles;  Key  West, 
Fla,,  1,050  miles;  Havana,  1,000  miles. 

The  island  is  a  parallelogram  in  general  outline,  108  miles  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  37 
to  43  miles  across,  the  area  being  about  3,600  square  miles,  or  somewhat  less  than  half  that  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  (Delaware  has  2,060  square  miles  and  Connecticut  4,990  square  miles).  The 
population  according  to  an  enumeration  made  by  the  United  states  Government  in  1900  showed  a 

fopulatlon  of  953,243.  of  whom  689,426  are  white  and  363,817  are  colored.    The  density   was  260  to 
he  square  mile  in  1900;   83.  2  per  cent,  of  the  population  could  not  read.     The  population  in  1910  is 
reported  as  1,118.012. 

Porto  Rico  is  unusually  fertile  and  Its  dominant  industries  are  agriculture  and  lumbering.  In 
elevated  regions  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate  zone  is  not  unknown.  There  are  more  than  500 
varieties  of  trees  found  in  the  forests,  and  the  plains  are  full  of  palm,  orange,  and  other  trees.  The 
principal  crops  are  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  maiae,  but  oranges,  bananas,  rice,  pineapples, and  many 
other  fruits  are  Important  products.  The  lurgest  article  of  export  from  Porto  Rico  is  sugar.  The  next 
is  tobacco.  Other  exports  In  order  of  amount  are  coffee,  fruits,  molasses,  cattle,  timber,  and  hides 
The  principal  minerals  found  In  Porto  Rico  are  gold,  carbonates,  and  sulphides  of  copper  and 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  In  large  quantities.  Lignite  Is  found  at  Utuado  and  Moca,  and  also  yellow  am- 
ber.   A  large  variety  of  marbles,  limestones,  and  other  building  stones  are  deposited  on  the  island, 
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but  these  resources  are  very  undeveloped.  There  are  salt  works  at  Ouanica  and  Balina  on  the  south 
coast,  and  at  Cape  Rojo  on  the  west, and  these  constitute  the  principal  mineral  industry  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  principal  cities  are  Mayaguez,  with  16, 939,  Ponce,  35, 0'27  inhabitants;  and  San  Juan,  the 
capital,  with  48,716.  The  shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  Porto 
Rico,  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  were  $31,764,695.  The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  the 
United  States  were  $34,423,180.  The  foreign  trade,  year  ending  June  30, 1914,  was :  Imports, 
$3,838,419;  exports,  $8,679,582. 

An  act  providing  for  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  was  passed  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress 
and  received  the  assent  of  the  President  April  12, 1900.  A  statement  of  its  provisions  was  printed  in 
The  World  almanac  for  1901,  pages  92  and  93.  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress 
in  December,  1906,  recommended  the  granting  of  United  States  citizenship  to  the  Porto  Ricans,and  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress  providing  for  the  same,  but  failed  to  reach  a  final  vote. 

Under  this  act  a  civil  government  was  established,  which  went  into  effect  May  1,  1900.  There 
are  two  legislative  chambers,  the  Executive  Council,  or  "upper  house,"  composed  of  the  Govern- 
ment Secretary,  Attorney-General,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  five  citizens  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  House  of  Delegates,  or 
"lower  house,"  consisting  of  35  members,  elected  by  the  people.  The  island  is  represented  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  Resident  Commissioner. 

The  Legislature  of  1912  enacted  a  sanitation  law  establishing  an  insular  board  of  health,  and  a 
general  sanitary  organization,  provided  a  bureau  of  labor, and  authorized  investment  by  the  treasurer 
of  $200,000  in  first  mortgage  bonds  of  a  corporation  to  be  organized  for  the  construction  of  a  modern 
hotel  in  San  Juan.  It  also  authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000  in  connection  with  port  improvements 
at  San  Juan.  The  Legislature  of  1913  provided  for  the  retirement  on  $i  pay  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  island  after  ten  years'  service,  and  upon  reaching  65  years  of  age,  and  ordered 
the  establishment  of  an  insular  hospital  in  each  of  the  seven  districts  in  which  the  island  is  divided, 
for  those  suffering  from  transmissible  and  contagious  diseases. 


GUAM. 

The  island  of  Guam,  the  largest  of  the  Mariana  Archipelago,  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United 
States  by  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  concluded  at  Paris,  December  10,  1898.  It  lies  in  a  direct 
line  from  San  Francisco  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Philippines,  and  is  5,044  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  1,506  miles  from  Manila.  It  is  about  30  miles  long  and  100  miles  in  circumference,  and 
hasa  population  of  12,517.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  immigrants  or  descendants  of  immigrants 
from  the  Philippines,  the  original  race  of  the  Mariana  Islands  being  nearly  extinct.  The  prevailing 
language  is  English.  Spanish  and  Chamorro  are  also  spoken.  Nine-tenths  of  the  islanders  can  read 
and  write.  The  island  is  thickly  wooded,  well  watered,  and  fertile, and  possesses  an  excellent  harbor. 
The  productions  are  tropical  fruits,  cacao,  rice,  corn,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane.  The  island  of  Guam 
was  discovered  by  Hernando  de  Magallanes  on  March  6, 1521. 

The  island  was  captured  by  the  U.S.  S.  Charleston,  Captain  Henry  Glass  commanding,  June  21, 

1898,  the  American  flag  raised  over  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  and  a  salute  fired.  Later  the  island  was  made  a 
naval  station,  and  Commander  E.  D.  Taussig,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Bennington,  took  possession  February  1, 

1899.  The  Governor  is  a  naval  officer,  and  the  island  has  a  marine  garrison  as  well  as  a  station  ship. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,1914:  imports,   from  Saipan,  $6,106.37;   Japan,  $37,924.25; 

China,  $5,918.33;  Germany,  $663.19;  England, $42.80;  Philippines, $24,114. 10;  Hawaii,  $12, 51 1.84; 
United  State?,  $77,929.99.  Total,  $165,210.15.  Exports,  to  Saipan,  lumber,  $1,342.40;  Manila, 
potatoes,  $15.00-  Manila,  coffee,  $142.11;  Manila,  copra,  $4,055.26;  Japan,  copra,  $45,537.45. 
Total,  $51,092.22.  

TUTUILA  (AMERICAN  SAMOA). 

Tutuila,  the  Samoan  island  which,  with  its  attendant  islets  of  Manu'a,  Olosega,  Ofu,  Aunuuand 
Rose,  became  a  possession  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  tri -partite  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  in  1899,  co vers,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
fifty- five  square  miles,  and  has  (by  census  of  February  1,  1912)  7,251  inhabitants.  It  possesses 
the  most  valuable  island  harbor,  Pago- Pago,  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  perhaps  in  the  entire  Pacific 
Ocean.  Commercially  the  island  is  unimportant  at  present,  but  is  extremely  valuable  in  its  relations 
to  the  commerce  of  any  nation  desiring  to  cultivate  trans- Pacific  commerce. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  Chambers,  of  Samoa,  says  of  Pago- Pago  that  "The  harbor  could  hold  the  entire 
naval  force  of  the  United  States,  and  is  so  perfectly  arranged  that  only  two  vessels  can  enter  at  the 
same  time.  The  coaling  station,  being  surrounded  by  high  bluffs,  cannot  be  reached  by  shells  from 
outside.' '    Capacity  of  coaling  station,  4,200  tons. 

The  Samoan  Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific,  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  lie  in  a  direct  line  drawn 
from  San  Francisco  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Tutuila  is  4, 160  miles  from  San  Francisco,  2,263 
miles  from  Hawaii,  1,580  miles  from  Auckland,  2,354  miles  from  Sydney,  and  4, 200  miles  from 
Manila.    The  inhabitants  are  native  Polynesians  and  Christians  of  different  denominations. 

The  civil  government  is  administered  by  a  Governor,  a  naval  officer  nominated  by  the  Navy 
Department  and  appointed  by  the  President.  All  civil  affairs  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy 
Department. 


WAKE    AND    OTHER    ISLANDS. 

The  United  States  flag  was  hoisted  over  Wake  Island  on  July  4, 1898,  by  General  F.  V.  Greene, 
commanding  2d  Detachment  Philippine  Expedition.  It  is  a  small  island  in  the  direct  route  from 
Hawaii  to  Hongkong,  about  2,000  miles  from  the  first  and  3,000  miles  from  the  second. 

The  United  States  possesses  a  number  of  scattered  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  hardly 
more  than  rocks  or  coral  reefs,  over  which  the  flag  has  been  hoisted  from  time  to  time.  They  are  of 
little  present  value  and  mostly  uninhabited.  The  largest  are  Christmas,  Gallego,  Starbuck,  Penrhyn, 
Phoenix,  Palmyra,  Howland,  Baker,  Johnston,  Gardner,  Midway,  Morel  1,  and  Marcus  islands.  The 
Midway  Islands  are  occupied  by  a  colony  of  telegraphers  in  charge  of  the  relay  in  the  cable  line  con- 
necting the  Philippines  with  the  United  States,  in  all  about  forty  persons. 

The  Santa  Barbara  group  is  a  part  of  California  and  the  Aleutian  chain,  extending  from  the  pen- 
insular of  Kamchatka  in  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  promontory  in  North  America  which  separates  Bering 
Sea  from  the  North  Pacific,  a  part  of  Alaska. 
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HAWAII. 


Man 

6,740  square  miles 

At  tlie  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  islands  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778  the  native  population  was 
about  2()<>,000.  This  has  steadily  decreased,  so  that  at  the  census  of  11)10  the  native  born  numbered 
but  98,157.      Total  foreign  born  (1910),  93,752. 

The  first  United  States  census  nf  the  islands  was  taken  in  1900  with  the  following  result:  Hawaii 
Island,  46,843:  Kauai  Island,  20,5(52;  Xiihau  Island.  172;  Maui  Island.  25.416:  Molokai  Island  and 
Lanai  Island.  2.504;  Oahn  Tsland.  58.504.  Total  of  the  Territory.  154.001.  The  population  of  the 
ciiy  of  Honolulu  was  39,306.  The  nopnlation  of  Hawaii  according  to  the  1910  census,  made  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  wasl9l,909,  Honolulu  City  having  a  population  of  52,183. 

POPULATION  OF  HAWAII,  BY  ISLANDS,   1910. 

Hawaii 55,382  Lanai 131:  Molokai 1,791 

Kahoolawe 2  Maui 28, 623 j  Niihau 208 

Kauai 23,744iMidway 35i  Oahu 81,993 

BY  COLOR  OR  RACE. 

Hawaiian 26. 041  Spanish 1,900 'Black 158 

Caucasian  Hawaiian 8,772|Other  Caucasian 14, 867. Mulatto 637 

Asiatic  Hawaiian 3. 734 (Chinese _ 21.674  All  other 2,736 

Portuguese 22.303l.fapanese 79.674; 

Porto  Ricau 4, 890i  Korean 4,5;S3i 

The  exnorts  of  domestic  merchandise  from  Hawaii  to  the  United  Spates  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30,  1914,  were  valued  at  $40,628,200.  The  imports  into  Hawaii  from  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period  were    valued    at    $25,671,169. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1913,  aggregated  $79 ,474,880, 
the  imports  valued  at  $36  002,940,  and  exports  $43,471,940.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
have  almost  doubled  during  the  last  six  years.  The  exports  of  pineapples  have  increased  almost  five- 
folder  from  ahout  8800,000  to  about$4, 000, 000,  during  the  last  five  years.  The  customs  receipts 
were  81, 869. 513.  89. 

The  Territorial  bonded  indebtedness  was  $6,844,000,  or  3.90  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of 
property,  which  is  $175,201,161. 

Hank  deposits  aggregated  817.026,297.02  of  which  commercial  deposits  were  $11,641,901.30, 
and  savings  deposits  $5,3S4.395.72. 

There  are  93  post-offices'.  There  are  powerful  wireless  stations  for  transmitting  and  receiving 
messages  to  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Japan  and  witty  vessels  at  sea. 

The  number  of  schools  is  212.  There  are  986  teachers  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  increased 
during  the  13  years  of  Territorial  government  from  15,537  to  32,938,  or  112  per  cent. 

The  new  Territorial  Government  was  inaugurated  at  Honolulu  June  14,  190Q,  and  the  first  Terri- 
torial Legislature  began  its  sessions  at  Honolulu  February  20, 1901.  The  Legislature  is  composed  of 
two  houses— the  Senate  of  fifteen  members,  holding  office  four  years,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  thirty  members,  holding  office  two  years.  The  Legislature  meets  biennially,  and  sessions  are 
limited  to  sixty  days. 

The  executive  power  is  lodged  in  a  Governor,  a  Secretary,  both  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
hold  office  four  years,  and  the  following  othcials  appointed  by  the  (iovernor,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  of  Hawaii.  An  Attorney-General.  Treasurer,  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Auditor  and  Deputy,  Surveyor.  High  Sheriff',  and  members  of  the  Boards  of  Health, 
Public  Instruction.  Prison  Inspectors,  etc.  They  hold  office  for  four  years,  and  must  be  citizens  of 
Hawaii. 

The  Territorial  Courts  comprise  a  Supreme  Court  of  three  members,  5  Circuit  Courts,  of  which  1 
has  three  members,  who  sit  separately,  and  the  others  one  member  each, and  29  District »  ourts.  The 
Supreme  Court  and  Circuit  Court  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the  District  Magis- 
trates by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court.  The  Circuit  Courts  are  the  courts  of 
general  original  jurisdiction.  They  try  law,  equity,  probate,  and  divorce  cases.  The  First  Circuit 
Court  acts  also  as  a  court  of  land  registration.  The  Circuit and  District  Courts  act  also  as  Juvenile 
Courts.  The  Territory  is  a  Federal  Judicial  District,  with  a  District  Judge,  District- Attorney,  and 
Marshal,  all  appointed  by  the  President.     The  District  Judge  has  all  the  powers  of  a  Circuit  Judge. 

The  Territory  is  represented  in  Congress  by  a  delegate,  who  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  act  creating  the  Territory  for  the  residence  of  Chinese  in  the  Territory, 
and  prohibition  as  laborers  to  enter  the  Cnited  stales 

The  imports  and  exports  aggregated  $79,47-4,880  during  the  fiscal  year  1913.  Receipts  of  the 
Territorial  Government  greatlv  exceeded  the  expenditures,  notwithstanding  large  increases  In  the 
latter  for  public  schools,  public  health  and  other  in  alters.  During  the  fiscal  year  191 3.  325  homesteads 
were  taken.  About  fi  ve  million  dollars  will  be  available  during  the  present  biennial  period  for  the 
buildingol  roads,  waterand  sewer  works, wharves  and  harbors,  publicschoolsand  ot  herpnblic  buildings 
and  the  reclamation  of  wet  lands  m  several  towns.  There  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year 
in  the  expenditures  for  public  schools  the  total  being  $946  ."".-» 1 ,60.  Pearl  Harbor  channel  has  been 
completed  and  the  harbor  was  entered  for  tin*  llrst  time  by  a  large  war  vessel,  the  California. 
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Pi-rtklnif-W.  L.  Ames,  Oregon,  "Wis.      Sccrr.tai~y—0.  D.  Hill,  Kendalia,  W.  Va.        Ti-rasurcr— 
Levi  Morrison,  Greenville,  Pa, 

A  delegate  body  representing  more  than  3.000,000  farmers.  Urges:  General  parcel  post;  liberal 
Federal  aid  for  good  roads  and  inland  waterways;  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schoo 
Federal  pure  seed  law;  head  tax  and  illiteracy  test  on  immigration  ;  a  rural  credit  system  not  con- 
trolled hy  the  banking  power;  also  law  to  prevent  i  mitation  of  butter  (legislation  to  curt)  water-power 
monopolies;  Fational  and  State  control  <>f  land  fraud  agencies;  protection  of  co-operative  enter- 
prises. Opposes:  ship  subsidies;  Interstate  liquor  traffic  into  kuowu  dry  territory ;  free  distribution 
of  seeds. 
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CUBA. 

The  Island  of  Cuba  Is  7G0  miles  long,  and  Its  width  varies  from  about  25  miles  to  100  miles.  Its  area 
comprises  45.8S1  square  mile3,  or  about  that  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  numerous  safe  and  commodious 
harbors,  that  of  Havana  being  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  In  the  world.  Measuring  from  points  of  nearest 
approach  to  Its  neighbors,  Cuba  is  about,  100  miles  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  north;  54  miles  from  llayti,  east; 
130  miles  from  Yucatan,  west,  and  85  miles  from  Jamaica,  south.  There  are  2,360  miles  of  rail- 
way lines  and  200  miles  of  electric  railways. 

The  two  principal  agricultural  staples  of  the  Island  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  It  also  produces  In  consid- 
erable quantities  fruits,  vegetables,  timber  and  metals,  mainly  iron,  manganese  and  copper  ore,  and 
is  adapted  to  coffee  and  cotton  raising.  The  ground  has  no  rival  for  fertility,  and  when  duly  cul- 
tivated gives  marvellous  results.  The  sugar  cane  when  planted  In  superior  ground  Is  cut  during  50 
years  without  being  planted  again.  Cuba  Is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  tropical  lands,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Porto  Rico.  The  whole  land  Is  mantled  with  rich  soils,  fertile  calcareous  loams, 
which,  under  constant  humidity,  yield  in  abundance  every  form  of  useful  vegetation  of  the  tropical 
and  temperate  climes.  It  has  1,246  miles  of  shaded  roads  and  highways.  The  average  fluctuation 
of  the  temperature  is  12  degrees.  The  average  In  January  is  70.3;  July,  82.4;  extremes,  60  to  92. 
Value  of  farms,  plantations,  etc.,  S120.000.000;  tobacco  crop,  calculated  at  $32,000,000,  and  al- 
though there  are  but  few  plantations,  oranges,  grapefruits,  etc.,  produce  annually  §10,000,000,  while 
pineapples,  cocoa,  molasses,  asphalt,  Iron,  nickel,  mahogany,  cedar,  etc.,  produce  $10,000,000  also. 

The  Government  Is  republican  in  for^i.  Tne  President,  who  is  chosen  by  popular  suffrage,  serves  four 
years  and  appoints  his  own  Cabinet.  The  Congress  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  one 
representative  being  chosen  for  every  25,000  inhabitants,  as  nearly  as  possible.  The. provinces,  of  which 
there  are  six,  corresponding  to  the  American  States,  elect  their  own  Governors  and  control  their  own  Internal 
o  ft  ft  Irs 

POPULATION    OF    CUBA- 

A  census  of  Cuba  was  taken  by  the  United  States  Provisional  Government  In  1907,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  The  results,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract, 
were  published  in  Spanish  and  English  in  1909. 

In  1907  Cuba  had  a  population  of  2,048,980,  an  Increase  from  1899  of  476,183,  or  30.3  per  cent. 
(In  1913,  total  population,  2,500,000.)  The  population  of  the  provinces  of  Cuba  based  on  the  1907 
census  was  as  follows;  Habaua,  538,010;  Santa  Clara,  457,431;  Oriente,  455,086;  Pinar  del  Rio,  240,- 
372;  Matanzas,  239,812;.  Camaguey,  118,269.  Over  half  the  population  lived  in  the  rural  districts, 
the  134  towns  and  cities  containing  .899,667  inhabitants,  or  43.9  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  six  large  cities  was  as  follows:  Habana,  297,159;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  45,470;  Matanzas, 
36,009;  Clenfuegos,  30,100;  Camaguey,  29,616;  Cardenas,  24,280. 

The  density  of  population  in  19u7  was  46.4  per  square  miie. 

Males  were  more  numerous  than  females,  the  numbers  being  1,074,882  and  974,098,  respectively. 

Of  the  total  population,  1,369,476,  or  66.8  per  cent.,  were  single  or  divorced;  423,537,  or  20.7  per  cent., 
were  married;  176,509,  or  8.6  per  cent.,  were  consensually  married;  and  79,458,  or  3.9  per  cent.,  were 
widowed.     The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family  was  4.8. 

In  1907  over  two-thirds,  1,428,176,  or  69.7  per  cent.,  of  the  Inhabitants  were  white.  The  colored 
population  was  composed  of  274,272  negroes,  334,695  mixed,  and  11.S37  Chinese.  Of  the  whites,  1,224,539 
were  native  and  203,637  foreign' born.  Of  the  latter  class,  Spain  contributed  185,393  and  the  United 
States  6,713. 

Of  the  total  population,  I.7S0.628,  or  86.9  per  cent.,  were  of  Cuban  and  228,138.  or  11.1  per  cent.,  of 
Spanish  citizenship.  Of  the  551,639  mates  of  voting  age,  430,514  were  Cuban  citizens,  and  of  these,  212,- 
930,  or  less  than  one-half,  were  literate,  while  217,584  were  illiterate;  among  those  of  other  citizenship  the 
proportion  of  literates  was  much  greater.  89,217  being  literate  and  31,908  illiterate.  Among  the  white 
males  of  voting  age  the  literates  were  in  the  majority,  the  numbers  being  161,742  literates  and  130,944 
illiterates  for  Cuban  citizens,  and  84,937  literates  and  23,056  illiterates  for  all  the  others. 

Almost  one-third,  171.017,  or  31.6  per  cent.,  of  the  children  attended  school;  the  corresponding  per- 
centage for  1899  was  only  15.7.  In  the  six  large  cities  55,336.  or  49.9  per  cent,  of  those  of  school  age,  at- 
tended school. 

Of  the  population  at  least  ten  vears  of  age,  837,958,  or  56.6  per  cent.,  could  read.  For  the  large  cities 
the  percentage  was  82.6;  for  the  rest  of  Cuba  it  was  47.9. 

In  1907,  772,502  persons  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  The  698.982  male  breadwinners  formed 
65  per  cent,  of  all  the  males,  while  the  73,520  females  gainfully  emploved  formed  7.5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
females.  Of  the  wage-earners,  374,969.  or  43.5  per  cent.,  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  fishing  and  mining; 
136,419.  or  17.6  per  cent.,  in  trade  and  transportation;  126.021,  or  16.3  per  cent.,  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits:  122,288.  or  16  per  cent.,  in  domestic  and  personal  service;  and  12,805,  or  1.6  percent.. 
In   professional   service. 

The  principal  trade  Is  with  the  United  States,  which  takes  practically  all  the  exports  of  sugar,  fruit, 
and  minerals,  and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  raw  tobacco.  '  Trade  with  Spain  has  fallen  off  greatly. 

The  total  trade  of  Cuba  for  the  calendar  year  1913:  Imports,  $140,064,460:  exports,  $164,309,- 
059.  Imports  Into  the  United  States  from  Cuba.  $131,269,619;  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Cuba,  $75,316,399.  ■      '      - 

THE    CUBAN    GOVERNMENT. 

President.  .  (Salary,  $25,000) Gen.  Mario  MenocaL. 

Vice-President Enrique  Jose  Varona. 

Ca'ptvet. 


Secretary  of  State — Dr.  Pablo  Desvernlne. 
Secretary/  of  the  Treasury — Leopoldo  Cancio  y  Luna. 
Secretary  of  Government — Aurelio  Hevia. 
Secretary  of  Justice — Cristobal  de  la  Guardla. 
Secretary  of  Public  Works — Jose  Ramon  Villalon. 


Sec'  y  of  Agriculture,   Commerce  and  Labor — Emillo 

Nunez. 
Secretary    of  Public   Instruction   and   Fine   Arts — 

Ezequiel  Garcia  Ensenat. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Charities — Enrique  Nunez. 
Secretary  of  the  Presidency — Dr.  Rafael  Montoro. 


Legislative. 
President    of    the    Senate — Dr.    Eugenio  Sanchez  I  President  (Speaker)  of  the  House  of  Representatives— 
Agramonte.  Dr.  Ibrahim  Urquiaga. 


The  Isle  of  Pines,  which  under  the  generally  accepted  survey  Is  supposed  to  have  an  area  of 
614.34  square  marine  miles,  or  about  521,381  acres.  Is  situated  off  the  south  coast  of  Western  Cuba, 
its  nearest  point  to  the  larger  island  being  about  34  1-2  statute  miles  distant,  while  the  island  Itself 
and  its  adjacent  keys  form  the  southern  barrier  of  the  Gulf  of  Batabano,  a  bight  which  extends 
northward  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  Habana  Province,  to  which  the  Isle  of  Pines  Is  officially 
attached,  the  narrowest  part  of  Cuba.  The  Isle  of  Pines  is  practically  the  only  land  southward  of 
Cuba  to  Panama,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  850  miles;  It  is  230  miles  almost  due  east  of  Cape 
Cartuche.  Yucatan,  and  370  miles  northwest  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
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The  National  parks  and  reservations  mentioned  below  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  General  information,  the  annual  administrative  reports,  copies  of  the  rules  and 
regulations,  and  compilations  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  parks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  from  the  superintendents  of  the  parks. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  te  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  and  has  an  area  of  2,142,720 
acres.  The  superintendent's  address  Is  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyoming.  The  park  can  be  reached 
by  the  following  railroads/  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  Gardiner,  the  northern  entrance,  via 
Livingston,  Mont.;  Oregon  Snort  Line  Railroad  to  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  the  western  entrance;  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Qulncy  Railroad  to  Cody,  Wyo.,  from  which  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  park  Is 
accessible.  Stage  and  private  transportation  connections  for  the  reservation  are  made  at  all  these 
points.     The  tourist  season  extends  from  June  1  to  September  15. 

Yosemite  National  Park,  California,  Including  the  Yosemlte  Valley  and  Mariposa  Big  Tree 
Grove,  embraces  an  area  of  719,622  acres.  The  superintendent's  address  Is  Yosemlte,  Cal.  The 
park  can  be  reached  from  Merced  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroads  by  way  of  Yosemlte  Valley  Railroad,  which  runs  to  the  western  boundary,  and  by  con- 
nections of  the  same  roads  to  Raymond,  on  the  southwest;  stage  lines  run  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Yosemlte  Valley  Railroad  and  from  Raymond  to  Yosemlte  Valley  within  the  park.  The  tourist 
season  extends  fiom  May  1  to  November  1,  but  the  park  Is  accessible  and  hotel  accommodations 
are  furnished  the  entire  year. 

Glacier  National  Park,  MoNTANA.'has  an  area  of  approximately  915,000  acres,  of  which  15,000 
acres  have  been  surveyed.  Within  the  limits  stated  there  are  250  lakes,  ranging  from  10  miles  to  a 
few  hundred  feet  In  extent.  There  are  about  80  glaciers  between  6  square  miles  and  a  few  acres  In 
area.  There  are  wtld  animals,  plants,  and  rocks  in  number  and  quantity  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
student,  and  views  of  gr,eat  variety,  beauty  and  grandeur  to  gratify  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  nature. 
The  address  of  the  superintendent  Is  Belton,  Mont.  The  park  can  be  reached  via  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.     The  tourist  season  extends  from  May  1  to  about  September  15. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  Washington,  has  an  area  of  207,360  acres.  The  superin- 
tendent's address  Is  Ashford,  Wash.  The  park  Is  reached  by  stage  or  private  transportation  from 
Ashford,  Wash.,  on  the  Tacoma  Eastern  Railroad,  and  by  trail  from  Fairfax,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.     The  tourist  season  extends  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

Sequoia  National  Park,  California,  has  an  area  of  161,597  acres.  The  address  of  the 
superintendent  Is  Three  Rivers,  Cal.  This  park  may  be  reached  from  Vlsalla,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  by  way  of  the  Vlsalla  Electric  Railroad 
Company  to  Lemon  Cove,  thence  by  stage  or  private  conveyance  to  the  Giant  Forest  within  the 
park,  or  by  private  conveyance  from  Vlsalla  via  Lemon  Cove. 

General  Grant  National  Park,  California,  has  an  area  of  2,536  acres.  This  reservation 
Is  administered  Jointly  with  Sequoia  National  Park,  and  the  tourist  season  extends  from  June  1  to 
September  15.  The  address  of  the  superintendent  Is  given  above.  The  park  may  be  reached  from 
Sanger,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  thence  by  auto  stage  or  private  conveyance  a  distance 
of  46  miles  to  the  park,  also  from  Cuttler  Station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  thence  39  miles  by  stage  or  private  conveyance  by  way  of  Orosl  and  Badger  to  the  park. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon,  has  an  area  of  159,360  acres.  The  address  of  the 
superintendent  during  the  tourist  months  (June  15  to  September  30)  Is  Crater  Lake,  Ore.,  and  during 
the  balance  of  the  year  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  This  park  may  be  reached  by  stage  or  automobile 
from  Klamath  Falls,  Medford,  Chlloquln,  or  Ashland,  Ore.,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Wino  Cave  National  Park,  South  Dakota,  contains  10,522  acres.  The  superintendent's 
address  Is  Wind  Cave,  S.  Dak.  This  park  may  be  reached  by  private  conveyances  from  Hot  Springs, 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulncy  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads,  or  by  similar 
conveyance  from  Custer,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulncy  Railroad.  The  reservation  Is 
open  to  tourists  the  entire  year. 

Sullts  Hill  Park,  North  Dakota,  on  the  shore  of  Devils  Lake,  has  an  area  of  780  acres. 
The  address  of  the  superintendent  Is  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak.  Devils  Lake,  Narrows,  and  Toklo,  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  are  close  to  the  park,  and  from  these  points  the  reservation  can  be 
approached  by  wagon,  or  by  boat  (private  conveyance). 

Platt  National  Park,  at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  has  an  area  of  848.22  acres.     Sulphur  Is  the 

§ost-offlce  address  of  the  superintendent.  The  town  Is  accessible  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
e  and  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroads.  The  park,  which  Is  open  to  tourists  the  entire 
year,  Is  within  walking  or  riding  distance  of  the  railroads. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado,  under  the  organic  act  approved  June  29,  1906,  con- 
tained an  area  of  42,376  acres,  and  the  5-mlle  strip  under  the  park  jurisdiction  for  the  protection 
of  ruins,  provided  for  by  the  act,  abutting  the  park,  contained  175,360  acres.  The  5-mlle  strip  was 
eliminated  from  park  supervision  by  the  act  of  June  30,  1913,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
proper  were  changed  so  as  to  make  the  present  aggregate  area  76.51  square  miles,  or  48,966.4  acres. 
The  address  of  the  superintendent  Is  Mancos,  Col.,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  on  the  Rio  Grande 
Southern  Railroad.  This  station  Is  about  25  miles  from  the  ruins,  which  may  be  reached  only  by 
horseback  or  on  foot.     The  tourist  season  extends  from  May  1  to  September  30. 

Casa  Grande  Ruin,  Arizona,  a  reservation;  has  an  area  of  480  acres.  The  nearest  railroad 
station  Is  Casa  Grande,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  private  con- 
veyance from  Florence,  Ariz.,  on  the  Phoenix  and  Eastern  Railroad.  The  address  of  the  custodian 
Is  Florence. 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  the  Casa  Grande  Reservation  were  set  aside  to  protect  the 
Instructive  prehistoric  ruins  and  other  objects  of  antiquity  which  they  contain.  These  ruins  are 
being  excavated  and  repaired  and  are  open  for  the  Inspection  of  visitors.  Reports  on  the  repair  of 
such  ruins  have  been  Issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  more  detailed  accounts  are 
distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas  (the  permanent  reservation),  has  an  area  of  911.63 
acres.  Eleven  bathhouses  on  the  reservation  and  twelve  In  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  as  well  as  several 
hotels  operated  In  connection  with  bathhouses,  receive  hot  water  from  the  springs,  under  lease  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     The  address  of  the  superintendent  Is  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Preservation  of  American  Antiquities — Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8,  1906, 
Interdepartmental  regulations  governing  the  excavation,  appropriation,  etc.,  of  prehistoric  ruins  or 
objects  of  antiquity  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  War. 
Applications  for  permits  to  make  excavations  on  the  public  lands,  Indian  reservations,  or  the 
national  monuments  named  below  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  preserved  from  entry  and  set  aside  as  national  monuments:  Devils  Tower,  Wyoming: 
Montezuma  Castle,  Arizona;  Petrified  Forest,  Arizona;  El  Morro,  New  Mexico:  Chaco  Canyon,  New 
Mexico;  Mulr  Woods,  California;  Natural  Bridges,  Utah;  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern,  Montana; 
Tumacacorl,  Arizona;  Navajo,  Arizona;  Mukuntuweap,  Utah;  Shoshone  Cavern,  Wyoming;  Gran 
Qulvlra,  New  Mexico;  Sitka  National  Monument,  Alaska;  Rainbow  Bridge,  Utah;  Pinnacles,  Cali- 
fornia; Colorado,  Colorado. 

Ten  other  national  monuments  within  national  forests  have  also  been  set  aside  under  this  act 
and  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  Inquiries  In  regard  thereto 
should  be  addressed.  Two  other  national  monuments  (Big  Hole  Battlefield,  In  Montana,  and 
Cabrillo,  in  California)  are  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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Our  forests  now  cover  550.000,000  acres,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  United  States.  Forests 
publicly  owned  contain  one-fifth  of  all  timber  standing.  Forests  privately  owned  contain  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  standing  timber.  The  timber  privately  owned  is  not  only  four  times  that  publicly 
owned,  but  It  Is  generally  more  valuable. 

The  original  forests  of  the  United  States  contained  timber  In  quantity  and  variety  far  beyond 
that  upon  any  other  area  of  similar  size  In  the  world.  They  covered  850,000,000  acres,  with  a  stand 
of  not  less  than  5,200,000,000,000  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  according  to  present  standards  of 
use.  There  were  five  great  forest  regions — the  northern,  the  southern,  the  central,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  the  Pacific. 

The  present  rate  of  cutting  Is  three  times  the  annual  growth  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States. 
The  great  pineries  of  the  lake  States  are  nearlng  exhaustion  and  heavy  Inroads  have  been  made  upon 
the  supply  of  valuable  timber  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country.  • 

The  heavy  demands  for  timber  have  been  rapidly  pushing  the  great  centres  of  lumber  Industry 
toward  the  South  and  West.  In  consequence,  the  State  of  Washington  has  led  for  several  years  In 
lumber  production,  now  followed  In  order  by  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oregon,  and  Texas.  Among 
the  soft  woods  In  1913  the  production  of  yellow  pine  lumber  amounted  to  about  fifteen  billion  feet; 
the  Douglas  fir  of  the  Northwest  held  second  place,  with  nearly  five  and  one-half  billion  feet;  while 
white  pine  with  two  and  one-half  billion  feet  ranked  third,  though  less  was  produced  than  in  the 
preceding  year;  oak  came  first  among  the  hardwoods  with  three  and  one-fifth  billion  feet,  and  was 
followed  In  order  by  maple,  red  gum,  tulip  poplar,  chestnut,  beech,  and  birch. 

We  take  from  our  forests  yearly.  Including  waste  In  logging  and  In  manufacture,  more  than 
30,000.000.000  cubic  feet  of  wood,  valued  at  about  $1,875,000,000. 

We  use  In  a  single  year  90.000,000  cords  of  firewood,  nearly  40,000,000,000  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber, 135.000,000  ties,  nearly  1.700,000,000  staves,  440.000,000  board  feet  for  veneer,  over  130,000,- 
000  sets  of  heading,  over  350,000,000  barrel  hoops,  over  3,300,000  cords  of  native  pulp  wood,  165,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  round  mine  timbers,  nearly  1,500,000  cords  of  wood  for  distillation,  over  140,- 
000  cords  for  excelsior,  and  nearly  3,500,000  telegraph  and  telephone  poles. 

About  4,330,000  cords  of  wood  are  used  In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  of  which  about  1,000,- 
000  cords  are  imported  mainly  from  Canada.  The  demand  for  wood  pulp  Is  making  a  severe  drain 
on  the  spruce  forests,  which  furnish  the  principal  supply,  though  a  number  of  other  woods,  such  as 
poplar,  hemlock,  pine,  and  balsam,  are  now  being  used  In  considerable  quantities.  The  Forest  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  conducting  investigations  to  determine  what  other 
woods,  such  as  Western  white  and  red  nr,  lodge  pole  pine.  Western  hemlock,  tupelo  and  the  like, 
can  be  successfully  used. 

A  larger  drain  upon  our  forest  resources  Is  made  by  the  demand  for  railroad  ties."  White  oak, 
hitherto  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  supplies  of  chestnut,  cedar, 
and  cypress  are  dwindling.  In  place  of  these  highly  durable  woods  cheaper  and  more  plentiful 
ones,  such  as  Southern  pine.  Douglas  nr,  tamarack,  and  hemlock,  are  coming  into  use,  largely  In 
consequence  of  the  Introduction  of  treatment  by  preservatives  which  retard  decay.  A  great  saving 
has  been  effected  In  the  naval  stores  Industry,  also  largely  through  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service, 
by  the  Introduction  of  the  so-called  "cup"  systems  of  turpentining  In  place  of  the  old  destructive 
system  of  "boxing."  The  new  systems  Insure  a  larger  product  of  better  quality  and  prolong  the 
life  of  the  longleaf  pine  forests  upon  which  the  Industry  depends. 

UNITED   STATES  FOREST  SERVICE. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  charge  of  the 
administration  and  protection  of  the  National  forests  and  also  promotes  the  practice  of  forestry 
generally  through  Investigations  and  the  diffusion  of  Information. 

The  work  of  the  Government  In  forestry  was  initiated  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Franklin  B. 
Hough  in  1876  as  special  agent  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1881  a  division  of  forestry 
was  created  In  that  department.  In  1901  this  division  became  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  In  1905, 
when  the  care  of  the  National  forests  was  given  to  this  bureau,  Its  name  became  the  Forest  Service. 

Previously  the  care  of  the  National  forests  had  been  In  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

A  law  authorizing  the  President  to  set  apart  forest  reserves  was  passed  In  1891,  but  no  provision 
for  their  administration  and  use  was  made  until  1897.  Previous  to  1905  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
merely  gave  expert  advice,  on  request,  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  concerning  the  application 
of  forestry  to  the  forest  reserves.  The  change  of  name  from  "forest  reserves"  to  "National  forests" 
was  made  in  1906  to  correct  the  impression  that  the  forests  were,  as  "reserves,"  withdrawn  from  use. 
Since  the  Forest  Service  took  charge  of  them  the  fundamental  aim  has  been  to  open  them  to  the  widest 
use  consistent  with  their  proper  protection. 

The  National  forests  were  set  aside  as  follows:  By  President  Harrison,  13,416,710  acres;  by 
President  Cleveland,  25,686,320  acres;  by  President  McKlnley,  7,050,089  acres;  by  President 
Roosevelt,  148,346,924  acres.  Since  early  In  1909  a  careful  readjustment  of  the  boundaries  has 
been  going  on.  In  consequence  President  Taft  added  to  the  National  forests  4,333,847  acres  and 
eliminated  from  them  11,680,578  acres,  while  down  to  July  1,  1914,  President  Wilson  has  added 
418,745  acres  and  eliminated  1,973,839  acres.  Acts  of  Congress  prohibit  any  additions  by  the 
President  to  the  National  forest  area  In  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado. 

The  present  gross  area  of  the  National  forests,  Including  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico,  Is  185,321,202 
acres,  with  an  additional  190,755  acres  acquired  by  purchase  In  the  White  Mountains  and  Southern 
Appalachian  regions  for  National  forest  purposes. 

The  following  tables  show  the  National  forest  expenditures  and  receipts  for  the  fiscal  years  1914 
and  1913: 

EXPENDITURES    FOR    ADMINISTRATION    AND    PROTECTION,    AND    PERMANENT 
IMPROVEMENTS   DURING   FISCAL  YEAR   1914,    COMPARED    WITH   1913. 


Fiscal  Year. 

administration  and 
Protection. 

Permanent 
Improvements. 

Total.          I  Per  Acre. 

Total. 

Per  Acre. 

1914 

$4,748,422.48           $0.0256 
4,653.560.48  1         0.0249 

$617,980.35 

$0.0033 

470,825.50 

0.0025 

COMPARISON   OF   RECEIPTS   FROM   THE   SEVERAL   SOURCES   FOR   THE   FISCAL    YEARS 

1914   AND    1913. 


Fiscal 

Timber.                           Grazing. 

Special  Uses,  Etc. 

All  Sources. 

YSAR. 

Total.       (Per    Acre. 

Total.        (Per    Acre. 

Total.      (Per   Acre. 

Total. 

Per   Acre. 

1914 

1913.... 

$1,304,053,561      $0.0070 
1.275,556.481       0.0068 

$1,002,347,591      $0.0054 
999.369.16l       0.0053 

$131,309.06       $0.0007 
116.995.2lj        0.0006 

$2,437,710.21 
2,391,920.85 

$0,0132 
0.0128 
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Under  the  law  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  are  paid  to  the  States  In  which  the  National  forests  are 
located,  to  be  expended  for  roads  and  schools.  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  States  In  this  way 
from  the  receipts  In  1914  Is  about  S599.272.17. 

By  the  acts  of  Congress  organizing  them  as  States,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  also  receive  for 
their  school  fund  an  additional  share  of  the  rerelpts  based  on  the  proportion  that  their  school  lands 
within  the  National  forests  bear  to  the  total  National  forest  area  In  the  States.  The  approximate 
amounts  due  on  account  of  the  receipts  for  1914  are  $30,730.58  to  Arizona  and  $9,890.94  to  New 
Mexico. 

Congress  has  also  provided  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  shall  be  set  aside  as  an  appropriation 
to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  road  and  trail  building  in  National 
forests  In  co-operation  with  State  authorities  or  otherwise.  The  amount  thus  appropriated  on 
account  of  fiscal  year  1914  receipts  Is  $239,708.86.  This,  added  to  the  amount  carried  over  from 
the  1913  receipts  fund,  $112,220.77,  and  the  amntnt  appropriated  for  Improvements,  In  the  regular 
agricultural  bill,  $400,000,  makes  the  total  available  for  the  construction  of  roads,  trails,  cabins, 
bridges,  telephone  lines,  etc.,  on  the  National  forests  for  the  fiscal  year  1915,  $751,929.63. 

The  total  regular  appropriation  for  salaries,  general  expenses,  and  improvements  for  the  fiscal 
year  1913  Is  $5,548,256.00,  as  against  $5,390,679.00  for  1914,  with  a  further  provision  of  $100,000 
available  for  fire-fighting  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency. 

The  grazing  receipts  for  1914  were  paid  by  the  holders  of  23,757  permits  to  graze  1,620,261  cattle, 
horses  and  hogs,  and  of  5,188  permits  to  graze  7,618,802  sheep  and  goats.  The  receipts  from  timber 
sales  were  paid  by  approximately  8.300  purchasers,  who  cut  the  equivalent  of  626,406,000  board  feet 
of  timber.  The  receipts  from  special  uses  were  paid  by  the  holders  of  approximately  5,000  permits. 
In  other  words,  these  receipts  represent  profitable  use  of  the  forests  by  some  40,000  individuals 
or  concerns.  To  the  use  for  which  payment  was  made  must  be  added  the  heavy  free  use  of  the  forests 
by  the  public.    Figures  for  free  use  of  timber  are  as  follows: 

FREE     USE     OF    TIMBER     ON     NATIONAL    FORESTS. 


Fiscal  Year. 

Number  of 
Permittees. 

Cut. 

Value. 

1914 . 

39,427 
38,264 

Board  Feet. 
120,575,000 
121,885,000 

$182,774.20 

1913 

191,824.77 

In  Issuing  permits  for  reservoirs,  conduits,  power-house3  and  transmission  lines  for  commercial 
power  development  the  Forest  Service  has  steadfastly  insisted  on  conditions  designed  to  prevent 
speculative  or' perpetual  holdings  and  to  secure  the  full  development  of  available  power  and  the  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  charges  for  the  use  of  land. 

The  total  stand  of  timber  on  the  National  forests  Is  estimated  at  nearly  six  hundred  billions 
board  feet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  local  cut  of  timber  from  the  National  forests  In  the  fiscal  year  1914: 

TIMBER     CUT     FROM     NATIONAL     FORESTS. 


State. 


Montana 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Arizona 

Washington. . . 

Colorado 

California 

Alaska 

New  Mexico.  . 

Utah 

Wyoming 

South  Dakota. 


Cut  Under 
Sale. 


Board  Feet. 

120,655,000 
92,548,000 
75,034,000 
:.s.  136,000 
59.456,000 
47,025,000 
49,191,000 
45,061.000 
21,766,000 
13,059,000 
12,337,000 
13,497,000 


Cut   Under 
Free  Use. 


Board  Feet 

19,559,000 

21,183,000 

12,277,000 

4,600,000 

2,347,000 

12,726,000 

8,416,000 


12,285,000 

10,285.000 

8,513,000 

5,635,000 


Total    Cut. 


Board  Feet. 
140,214,000 
113,731,000 
87,311,000 
62,736,000 
61,803,000 
59,751,000 
57,607,000 
45,061,000 
34,051,000 
23,344.000 
20,850,000 
19,132.000 


State. 


Arkansas 

Nevada 

Virginia 

Minnesota 

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

Florida 

Michigan 

North  Dakota. . 
Nebraska 


Totals. 


Cut   Under 
Sale. 


Board  Feet. 

14,072,000 

3,308,000 

490,000 

351,000 

383,000 


10,000 
27,000 


626,406.000 


Cut   Under 
Free  Use, 


Board  Feet. 

177,000 

1,563,000 

35.000 

93,000 


369,000 

310,000 

135,000 

56.000 

6,000 


120.575,000 


Total    Cut. 


Board  Feet. 

14,249,000 

4,871.000 

525,000 

449,000 

383,000 

369,000 

320,000 

162,000 

56.000 

6,000 


746.981.000 


The  value  of  the  public  property  administered  by  the  Forest  Service  la  estimated  at  over  two 
billion   dollars. 

The  great  areas  contained  In  the  National  forests  have  now  been  brought  to  a  condition  where 
they  are  beginning  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  West.  The  conservation  of  timber  and  forage  through 
wise  use,  and  the  protection  of  stream  flow,  are  the  means  of  sustaining  many  Industries  which  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

ORGANIZATION     OF    THE    FOREST    SERVICE. 

At  the  head  of  the  Forest  Service  are  the  Forester,  Henry  S.  Graves,  and  the  Associate  Forester, 
A.  F.  Potter.  The  work  Is  organized  under  the  following  branches:  Operation,  and  also  Lands, 
James  B.  Adams  In  charge;  Silviculture,  and  also  Product,  W.  B.  Greeley  in  charge;  Grazing,  A.  V. 
Potter  In  oharge,  and  Products  Laboratory,  Howard  F.  Weiss  In  charge;  Acquisition  of  Lands  Under 
the  Weeks  law,   \\  illlam  L.  Hall  In  charge. 

The  163  National  forests  are  grouped  In  seven  districts,  with  a  District  Forester  In  charge  of 
each,  and  headquarters  as  follows:  District  1  (Montana,  Northeastern  Washington,  Northern  Idaho, 
Northwestern  South  Dakota,  and  Southwestern  North  Dakota),  Missoula,  Mont.,  F.  A.  Sllcox, 
District  Forester;  District  2  (Colorado,  Wyoming,  the  remainder  of  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  and 
Western  Kansas,  Northern  Michigan,  and  Northern  Minnesota1,  Denver,  Col.,  Smith  Riley.  District 
Forester;  District  3  (most  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico),  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  A.  C.  Hlnglaud. 
District  Forester:  District  4  (Utah,  Southern  Idaho.  Western  Wyoming,  Eastern  and  Central  Nevada, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Northwestern  Arizona),  Ogden,  Utah,  E.  A.  Sherman,  District  Forester; 
District  5  (f  atlfornla  and  Southwestern  Nevada).  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Coert  Du  Bols,  District 
Forester;  District  6  (Washington,  Oregon,  and  Alaska),  Portland,  Ore.,  Geo.  H.  Cecil,  District 
Forester;  District  7  (Arkansas,  Florida,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  North  Carolina.  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Hampshire),  Washington,  D.  C,  Wll  lam  L.  Hall,  District 
Forester. 

On  July  1.  1914,  the  force  employed  bv  the  Forest  Service  numbered  3.953.  Of  these  3.352  were 
employed  upon  tin  National  forests  and  601  were  engaged  In  administrative,  scientific  and  clerical 
work  at  the  Washington  and  district  headquarters.  Of  the  employes  on  the  National  forests  the 
force  engaged  principally  In  protective  work  numbered  2,397  men,  as  follows;    Forest  Rangers,  397: 
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Assistant  Forest  Rangers,  856;  Forest  Guards,  1,143;  Game  Wardens,  1.  The  protective  force 
was  therefore  about  one  man  for  every  80,000  acres,  or  125  square  miles.  (Prussia  has  one  man  for 
every  1,700  acres,  and  Baden  one  for  every  750.) 

BRANCH    OF    SILVICULTURE. 

The  branch  of  silviculture  directs  the  management  of  the  National  forests  as  regards  both  the 
cutting  of  mature  timber  and  the  work  of  forest  planting;  co-operates  with  States  in  developing 
forest  policies  adapted  to  their  requirements;  co-operates  with  private  forest  owners  who  desire  to 
practise  forestry  on  their  lands,  and  carries  on  investigations  of  the  important  species  and  sllvl- 
cultural  problems  of  the  United  States. 

The  chief  problems  encountered  in  the  management  of  the  National  forests,  after  Are  protection, 
are  to  secure  the  removal  of  mature  timber  without  cutting  more  than  the  forest  is  actually  produc- 
ing, and  to  replace  this  timber  as  it  is  sold  and  cut,  by  young  growth  of  valuable  species.  Detailed 
plans  are  prepared  for  each  forest  on  the  basis  of  careful  estimates  of  the  present  stand  and  its  rate 
of  growth,  which  specify  the  amount  of  timber  that  can  be  cut  safely  each  year  without  impairing 
the  permanent  supply.  This  timber  is  then  advertised  for  sale  at  prices  which  secure  to  the  Govern- 
ment Its  full  market  value  and  at  the  same  time  allow  a  fair  profit  to  the  operator. 

The  replacement  of  old  stands  by  new  growth  is  accomplished  mainly  by  regulating  the  cutting 
through  the  insertion  of  special  provisions  in  timber  sales  contracts  In  such  a  way  as  to  Insure 
natural  reproduction.  On  completely  denuded  areas,  however,  artificial  reforestation  by  planting 
or  sowing  is  generally  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  growth  of  trees.  The  object  of  such 
work  Is  usually  to  produce  commercial  timber,  although  in  a  number  of  cases  the  reforesting  of 
denuded  watersheds  Is  undertaken  primarily  to  control  and  regulate  the  flow  of  streams  directly 
supplying  cities  and  towns.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  20,477.51  acres  in  National 
forests  were  planted  or  sown  to  trees,  chiefly  Douglas  fir,  Western  yellow  pine,  Western  white  pine, 
white  pine,  and  lo^gepole  pine.  There  are  29  Government  nurseries  which  supply  the  National 
forests.  These  have  a  present  stock  of  about  31,000,000  plants  and  are  capable  of  supplying 
15,000,000  a  year. 

Detailed  investigations  of  important  problems  are  conducted  at  eight  thoroughly  equipped 
forest  experiment  stations  in  order  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  forest  management  to  use  In 
the  handling  of  the  National  forests. 

At  the  request  of  the  States  the  Forest  Service  makes  examinations  of  their  forest  conditions 
and  conducts  other  studies  needed  to  frame  forest  legislation  and  formulate  a  forest  State  policy 
adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  each  State.  The  cost  of  such  work  is  shared  by  the  State 
and  the  service.  The  service  co-operates  with  private  owners,  especially  small  owners,  in  States 
which  have  no  State  Forester,  by  furnishing  advice,  with  or  without  field  examinations,  concerning 
the  best  methods  for  managing  and  protecting  their  holdings.  The  cost  of  such  examination  la 
borne  by  the  owner. 

BRANCH  OF  GRAZING. 

The  branch  of  grazing  supervises  the  grazing  of  live  stock  upon  the  National  forests,  the  principal 
lines  of  work  being  the  allotment  of  grazing  privileges;  the  Issuance  of  grazing  permits;  the  division  of 
the  ranges  between  different  classes  of  stock  or  their  owners,  and  the  regulation  of  the  stock  grazed 
under  permit  upon  the  ranges;  and  the  development  of  the  forage-producing  capacity  of  the  National 
forests  by  the  restoration  of  depleted  areas  through  systematic  control  of  the  stock  grazed  upon  them 
or  by  artificial  means,  through  the  eradication  of  noxious  range-destroying  rodents  and  through  the 
Institution  of  new  methods  of  range  control.  Bv  co-operation  with  Federal  and  State  authorities  In 
the  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations  the  National  forests  have  been  practically  freed  from  In- 
fection or  contagious  diseases  fatal  to  live  stock,  and  by  an  active  campaign  against  predaceous  animals, 
destructive  to  live  stock,  the  annual  loss  from  this  source  within  the  Nattonal  forests  has  been  reduced 
by  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  •    „•'•',_ 

The  number  of  stock  grazed  during  the  past  season  (1914),  under  permit,  was  1,620,261  head  of 
cattle,  horses  and  swine,  and  7,618,802  head  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  annual  productive  value  of 
this  number  of  stock  is  more  than  $30,000,090.  The  number  of  persons  holding  permits  to  graze 
live  stock  during  the  past  year  was  about  29,000. 

About  15  per  cent,  of  all  the  sheep  In  the  United  States  are  grazed  in  the  National  forests. 

BRANCH    OF    PRODUCTS. 

The  branch  of  products  carries  on  studies,  tests  and  demonstrations  to  further  the  more  complete 
utilization  of  the  products  of  the  forest,  including  the  timber  from  the  National  forests.  A  forest 
products  laboratory  is  operated  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  experiments  are  made  to  determine  the  physical  properties  of  woods,  to  ascertain  cheap  and 
effective  treatments  to  prevent  decay,  to  test  the  adaptability  of  untried  woods  for  specific  uses; 
to  develop  practical  uses  for  waste  in  the  woods,  In  the  sawmill,  and  in  the  wood-working  factories, 
and  to  discover  processes  of  obtaining  valuable  chemical  by-products  for  the  waste  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  utilized,  and  to  open  new  supplies.  Studies  are  made  to  find  the  kind,  quantity,  and 
cost  of  timber  consumed  In  different  States  and  regions  and  also  where  the  material  comes  from, 
and  what  amount  is  lost  through  waste.  The  wood-consuming  Industries  are  aided  in  finding  the 
most  suitable  raw  material  and  In  developing  methods  of  utilizing  their  waste  product. 

EASTERN  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

The  act  of  March  1,  1911,  commonly  known  as  the  Weeks  law,  provides  for  the  acquisition 
of  forest  lands  on  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  and  protect  the 
navigability  of  the  streams  by  preserving  the  forest  on  the  upland  portions  of  their  watersheds. 
Through  this  act  means  are  afforded  of  extending  the  National  forest  system  to  regions  where  the 
Government  has  hitherto  owned  no  forest  lands  and  taken  no  direct  part  in  forest  preservation. 

The  original  appropriation  was  $2,000,000  per  year  for  five  and  one-half  years,  beginning  with 
the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1911.  The  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1913 
made  the  appropriation  for  1912  and  subsequent  years  available  until  expended. 

In  order  to  concentrate  the  purchases  where  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  stand- 
point of  watershed  protection,  certain  areas  In  the  Appalachian  region  have  been  designated,  aggre- 
gating 6,966,304  acres,  to  which  purchases  will  be  for  the  present  confined.  The  United  States 
Geological  Survey  has  examined  the  greater  part  of  this  land,  as  required  by  law,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  forest  cover  exercises  a  beneficial  Influence  In  regulating  the  flow  of  navigable 
streams.     Up  to  July  1,  1914,  6,013,103  acres  were  reported  upon  favorably  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  designated  as  the  bureau  to  receive  proposals  of  land  and  to  examine 
and  value  lands  for  purchase.  The  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  considers  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Forest  Service  and  approves  the  lands  to  be  purchased  and  fixes  the  price  to 

From  April  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  19 14»  proposals  were  received  covering  3,668,120  acres,  of  which 
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3,063,616  acres  were  within  the  general  areas  which  had  been  selected  for  purchase  In  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  Southern  Appalachians. 

During  the  same  period  1,798,432  acres  were  examined,  and  1,104,529  acres  were  approved  by 
the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission.  These  are  located  as  follows:  Georgia  Area,  60,185 
acres.  In  Fannin,  Union,  Gilmer,  and  Lumpkin  Counties,  Ga.  Massanutten  Area,  63,029  acres,  In 
Shenandoah,  Warren,  Page,  and  Rockingham  Counties,  Va.  Mount  Mitchell  Area,  66,213  acres,  in 
McDowell,  Buncombe,  and  Yancey  Counties,  N.  C.  Nantahala  Area,  36,973  acres.  In  Macon  and 
Swain  Counties,  N.  C.  Natural  Bridge  Area,  52,960  acres.  In  Rockbridge,  Bedford,  and  Botetourt 
Counties,  Va.  Smoky  Mountain  Area,  59,213  acres.  In  Blount  and  Sevier  Counties,  Tenn.  White 
Mountain  Area.  133,562  acres.  In  Carroll.  Coos,  and  Grafton  Counties,  N.  H.  (An  additional 
85,617  acres  approved  September  2,  1914,  brought  the  total  at  that  date  to  219,179  acres.)  White 
Top  Area,  66,865  acres.  In  Carter,  Johnson,  and  Sullivan  Counties,  Tenn.,  and  Washington  County, 
Va.  Cherokee  Area,  124,134  acres.  In  Polk  and  Monroe  Counties,  Tenn.  Monongahela  Area, 
42,887  acres,  In  Randolph  and  Tucker  Counties,  W.  Va.  Potomac  Area,  74,669  acres,  in  Hardy 
County,  W.  Va.,  Shenandoah  and  Frederick  Counties,  Va.  Savannah  Area,  94,749  acres,  In  Rabun 
County,  Ga.,  Oconee  County,  S.  C,  Macon  and  Jackson  Counties,  N.  C.  Shenandoah  Area,  122,634 
acres.  In  Augusta,  Highland,  Rockingham  Counties,  Va.,  and  Pendleton  County,  W.  Va.  Unaka 
Area,  19,756  acres,  In  Unicoi  County,  Tenn.  Plsgah  Area,  86,700  acres,  In  Transylvania,  Hender- 
son, Buncombe,  and  Haywood  Counties,  N.  C. 

As  these  lands  are  acquired  they  are  administered  along  the  same  lines  as  are  the  National 
forests  In  the  West,  and  the  above-named  areas  will,  as  title  Is  obtained  and  plans  for  handling  them 
are  prepared,  be  given  formal  designation  as  National  forests. 

FOREST    POLICY    OF    THE    STATES. 

The  movement  for  National  forestry  has  been  followed  by  a  widespread  development  of  State 
forest  activities.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  pioneers  In  this  field.  Inaugurated  State  policies 
before  the  work  of  the  National  Government  had  awakened  general  Interest  In  forestry,  but  In  most 
of  the  States  forest  work  has  been  either  a  direct  outgrowth  of  Federal  activities  or  Indirectly  due 
to  them.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  few  States  were  giving  their  forest  problems  any  serious  considera- 
tion; to-day  30  have  forest  departments,  21  employ  professionally  trained  foresters,  and  practically 
all  show  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  State  forest  policy. 

State  work  has  comprised  activities  along  the  lines  of  (1)  education  of  public  sentiment  regarding 
the  value  of  the  State's  forest  resources  and  Importance  of  their  conservation;  (2)  the  giving  of 
technical  advice  to  private  owners  regarding  the  application  of  forestry  on  their  holdings;  (3)  the 
development  of  a  systematic  State  forest  fire  protective  system;  (4)  the  provision  of  forest  planting 
stock  for  citizens;  (5)  the  modification  of  tax  systems  to  lessen  the  burdens  Imposed  on  those  who 
plant  forests  or  otherwise  apply  forestry  with  a  view  to  permanent  timber  production;  (6)  the  forma- 
tion of  State  forests  or  reserves.  Each  State  has  developed  Its  own  forest  movement  along  its  own 
lines,  largely  determined  by  varying  natural  and  economic  conditions. 

In  general,  the  Northeastern  States  have  paid  most  attention  to  encouraging  the  actual  practice 
of  forestry  by  private  owners,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  new  forest  crop.  Men  of  professional 
training  have  been  employed  as  State  foresters,  to  give  advice  to  applicants  and  to  carry  on  educa- 
tional work;  provision  for  planting  material  has  been  made;  and  in  several  States  tax  laws  have  been 
modified.  Protection  of  forests  against  fire  has  been  advocated  and  largely  provided  by  State 
action,  with  special  reference  to  its  need  to  prevent  destruction  of  young  growth.  In  the  far  West 
attention  has  been  centred  mainly  on  fire  prevention  to  protect  the  vast  supplies  of  mature  timber 
now  standing  In  the  virgin  coniferous  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  regions. 
In  the  lake  States  fire  protection  has,  on  the  whole,  had  first  place  In  importance,  but  with  recognition 
of  the  need  to  protect  both  young  growth  and  mature  timber  because  of  their  commercial  value. 
In  the  lake  States  also,  and  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  State-owned  forests  take  a  very  promi- 
nent place.  The  South  has,  on  the  whole,  been  slow  to  see  the  need  for  State  action,  although 
Louisiana  has  enacted  a  State  law  with  some  very  advanced  features,  and  the  States  of  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  have  State  foresters  and  fire  protective  systems. 

The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  several  State  forest  departments  vary  greatly.  The 
smallest  Is  $500;  the  greatest  $328,000.  Those  which  appropriate  over  $25,000  are:  Pennsyl- 
vania $328,000,  Minnesota  $233,000,  New  York  $164,000,  Wisconsin  $95,000,  Maine  $71,400. 
Michigan  $60,000,  Massachusetts  $55,000,  Maryland  $42,250,  Washington  and  Oregon  $37,500 
each.  New  Hampshire  $35,000,  California  $31,900,  New  Jersey  $31,500,  with  additional  appropria- 
tions from  time  to  time  for  land  purchase. 

Systematic  forest  fire  protection  by  the  States  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  operation  of 
the  so-called  Weeks  law,  under  which  the  Federal  Government  co-operates  through  the  Forest 
Service  with  Individual  States  for  protecting  the  watersheds  of  navigable  streams,  the  Federal 
Government  bearing  In  no  case  more  than  half  the  cost  nor  contributing  more  than  $10,000  to  any 
State  In  any  one  year.  Under  this  law  more  than  one  hundred  million  acres  of  private  and  State- 
owned  lands  are  fairly  well  protected  against  forest  fires,  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  two  cents 
per  acre.  The  States  which  have  entered  into  co-operative  agreements  under  this  law  are:  Maine. 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia.  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, and  Oregon. 

Tennessee,  Alabama,  Colorado,  and  California  have  organized  fire-warden  systems,  but  do  not 
appropriate  State  funds  for  fire  protection.  Maine  supports  an  efficient  forest  fire  service  covering 
the  unorganized  townships  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State;  In  the  remaining  townships  each  bears 
the  cost  of  an  ex-offlclo  warden  system.  The  Forest  Service  of  Minnesota  c»vers  20,000,000  acres 
by  systematic  patrol  and  maintains  a  permanent  field  force  of  rangers  and  patrolmen,  with  ex- 
offlclo  town  fire-wardens  as  an  auxiliary  force.  Idaho  has  adopted  a  co-operative  system  of  pro- 
tection with  private  owners,  under  which  the  State  pays  Its  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost,  on  the  basis 
of  State-owned  area  within  the  area  protected  by  a  privately  organized  system.  Throughout  the 
Northwest  an  Important  feature  In  fire  protection  Is  the  extensive  organization  of  private  tlmberland 
owners  Into  associations  supported  by  assessments  on  an  acreage  basis  and  maintaining  a  system  of 
private  protection  similar  to  that  maintained  on  the  National  forests  by  the  Government;  the  land 
thus  privately  protected  Is  now  estimated  at  approximately  25  million  acres 

In  the  fifty  years  preceding  1913,  forest  fires  had  caused  an  average  annual  loss  In  the  United 
States  of  about  70  human  lives  and  at  least  $25,000,000  worth  of  timber,  besides  the  loss  of  live 
stock,  crops,  buildings,  and  various  kinds  of  Improvements  worth  many  millions  more.  Added  to 
this  are  the  enormous  losses  from  the  destruction  of  young  tree  growth,  soil  deterioration,  damage 
to  water  courses  and  water  supplies.  Interruption  of  business,  and  depreciation  of  property. 

New  York  has  a  State-owned  "Forest  Preserve"  of  1,825,882  acres  in  the  Adirondack  and 
Catsklll  Mountains,  under  fire  protection,  but  not  under  forest  management,  which  the  State  Con- 
stitution forbids.  The  entire  central  portion  of  these  two  mountain  regions,  comprising  7,200,000 
acres,  Is  protected  from  fire  by  a  Htate  ranger  system;  In  the  rest  of  the  State,  town  officers  are  de- 
pended on  to  keep  fires  down.     Private  owners  are  furnished  tree  seedlings  at  cost  from  the  State 
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nurseries,  which  also  grow  material  ror  reforesting  denuded  portions  of  the  reserve.  Three  laws 
give  forest  lands  reduction  of,  or  exemption  from,  tax  assessment  under  certain  conditions.  Penn- 
sylvania has  980,000  acres  ef  State-owned  forests  and  practises  forestry  on  them,  maintaining  a. 
State  ranger  training  school  at  Mont  Alto.  These  forests  are  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  and  protect  streamflow  as  well  as  supply  timber.  Additional  lands  may  be  pur- 
chased at  not  more  than  So  per  acre.  Private  lands  are  protected  under  a  flre-warden  system. 
The  State  distributes  planting  material  and  gives  advice  concerning  forest  management.  The  same 
Is  true  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  have  large  holdings  of  State  forests.  Minnesota  has 
approximately  1,000,000  acres  of  school  lands  which  are  to  be  retained  for  State  school  forests, 
besides  43,000  acres  now  In  State  forests.  Wisconsin  has  400,000  acres  reserved,  and  Michigan. 
589,000,  of  which  312.000  acres  are  used  for  exchange  to  add  to  the  277,000  acres  permanently  re- 
served In  several  large  blocks  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  South  Dakota  has  75,000  acres  of  State 
forest  In  the  Black  Hills.  Massachusetts  15,000  acres.  New  Jersey  13,720  acres,  and  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  and  Maryland  from  7,000  to  2,000  acres  each. 

In  Connecticut.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan  the  tax  on  forest  land  may  be  levied 
chiefly  on  yield  or  income.  ^       

CONSERVATION    OF    NATURAL    RESOURCES. 

The  National  Conservation  Association,  with  headquarters  in  the  Colorado  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  now  the  organiz  ed  head  of  the  conservation  movement  In  the  United  States. 

In  a  booklet  explaining  the    objects  of  the  association  Is  the  following: 

"The  National  Conservation  Association  is  fighting  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  development  of 
our  natural  resources,  for  the  we  liare  of  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  plain 
people.  The  association  Is  bound  neither  by  political  considerations  nor  official  connections.  It  is 
free  to  speak  the  whole  truth. 

"That  conservation  means  the  use  of  our  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  us  all  and  not  merely 
for  the  profit  of  a  few  Is  already  household  knowledge.  The  task  which  the  National  Conservation 
Association  has  set  Itself  Is  to  get    this  principle  put  into  practical  effect." 

The  association  Is  maintained    by  annual  dues  from  rrem)  ership,  ranging  from  SI. 00  to  S20.00. 

Gilford  Pinchot,  President;  C  harles  W.  Eliot,  Honorary  President;  Harry  A.  Slattery,  Secretary 

The  National  Conservation  Congress  Is  the  National  clearing-house  for  the  State  conservation 
commissions  and  conservation  committees  of  National  associations  and  all  organizations  concerned: 
In  tiie  conservation  of  the  country's  natural  resources.  It  Is  the  organized  head  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement  In  the  United  States.  Its  chief  object  Is  "to  afford  an  agency  through  which  the 
people  of  the  country  may  frame  policies  and  principles  affecting  the  conservation  and  utilization 
of  tlielr  resources,  to  be  put  Into  effect  by  their  respective  representatives  in  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments." 

The  Congress  holds  annual  meetings  "to  provide  for  discussion  of  the  resources  of  the  United. 
States  as  the  foundation  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people."  The  Congress  also  undertakes  "to 
furnish  definite  Information  concerning  the  resources  and  their  development,  use  and  preservation." 

Membership  dues  range  from  SI  a  year  to  S100  or  more,  according  to  classification. 

The  Congress  is  managed  by  Its  officers  and  an  Executive  Committee,  and  by  an  Advisory 
Board,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  National  association  having  a  conservation  committee. 

President,  E.  Lee  Worsham,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Executive  Secretary,  Thomas  R.  Shipp,  711  Riggs 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.     Treasurer,  Norman  C.  McLoud,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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THE    AMERICAN    FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  Foresaw  Association  whose  headquarters  is  at  1410  11  Street  N.  W.,  Washing- 
l,  D.  O. ,  was  organized  in  1SS2.  and  incorporated  in  January,  1897,  with  the  following  objects: 

1.  The  promotion  of  a  businesslike  and  conservative  use  and  treatment  of  the  forest  resources 
of  thiscountrv.  • 

2.  The  ail  vancement  of  legislation  tending  to  this  end  both  by  the  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  states,  the  inauguration  of  forest  administration  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
States,  and  the  extension  of  sound  forestry  by  all  proper  methods. 

3.  Thediit'usiou  of  knowledge  regarding  the  conservation,  management,  and  renewal  of  forests, 
proper  utilization  of  their  products,    methods  of  reforestation  of  wastelands,  mid  planting  oi  trees.. 

The  association  desires  and  needs  as  members  ail  who  are  interested  in  promoting  t lie  objects 
for  which  it  is  organized  -all  who  realize  the  importance  of  using  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  exliau-t  them,  or  to  work  ruin  to  other  interests.  In  particular  it  appeals 
toownersof  woodlands,  to  lumbermen  and  foresters,  as  well  as  to  engineers,  prolessional  and  busi- 
ness men  who  have  to  do  with  wood  and  its  manifold  uses,  and  to  persons  concerned  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  supplies  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes.  .  . 

The  association  has  a  membersh  p  of  several  thousands,  residents  of  every  State  m  the  Union,. 
Canada  and  foreign  countries.  A  magazine,  American  Fuimliy.  is  published  monthly  and  the  sub- 
scription and  membership  fees  are  $3.  00  a  vear.  The  association  also  publishes  Forestry  Quarterly^- 
technical  journal;  subscription  price,  $3. 00  a  year.     The  officers  ot  the  association  are: 

President— Dr.  HenrvS.  Drinker,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  Treasure?'— John  E.  Jenks,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Executive  Secretary— 1\  is.  Ridsdale,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN    WOOD-PRESERVERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

President — George  E.  Rex,  Topeka,  Kan.  First  Vice-President — Carl  G.  Crawford,  Louisville,. 
Ky.     Secretary-Treasurer — F.  J.  Angier,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  association  shall  be  to  advance  the  wood-preserving  industry 
In  all  its  branches;  to  afford  Its  members  opportunities  for  the  interchange  of  Ideas  with  respect  to- 
Improvements  in  the  wood-preserving  industry,  and  for  the  discussion  of  all  matters  bearing  upon 
the  Industry  of  wood  preserving;  to  maintain  a  high  business  and  professional  standard  in  all  respects, 
and  to  standardize  specifications  for  wood  preservatives  and  their  Introduction  into  the  materials 
to  be  preserved.  ■  ,  ,,       '      ■  , 

The  means  to  be  emploved  for  this  purpose  shall  be  meetings  for  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  appropriate  papers,  and  for  social  and  professional  Intercourse;  the  publication  of  such  papers 
and  discussions  as  may  be  deemed  expedient;  co-operation  with  other  societies,  associations  ana 
organizations  In  the  work  of  standardizing  specifications  affecting  the  wood-preserving  industry, 
and  all  other  things  Incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  association  or 
any  of  them,  and  as  the  members  may  from  time  to  time  consider  advisable. 

Next  annual  convention  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  January  19.  20  and  21,  1915. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Prepared  for  The  World  Almanac  by  the  General  Land  Office. ) 
Tabular  statement  showing  area  of  public  lands  vacant  and  subject  to  entry  and  settlement 
in  the  public  land  States  and  Territories,  June  30,  1914. 


State  or  Territory 


Alabama.., 
Alaska*..., 
Arizona.  . ., 
Arkansas.. . 
California., 
Colorado. . . 

Florida 

Idaho 

Kansas. ... 
Louisiana . . 
Michigan. . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
irf... . 


Missour 


Area   Unappropriated  and 
Unreserved. 


Surveyed. 


Acres. 
51,920 


9,890,583 

317,972 

16,183,344 

16,979,843 

176,233 

7,648,  ;80 

102,200 

g:.4so 

79,316 

1,082.199 

46,793 

1,061 


Unsurveyed 


Acres. 


27,068,166 

51 ,000 

4,719,408 

1,919,598 

131,691 

8,694,401 

""35,565 


Total. 


Acres. 
51,920 


36,958,749 

368,972 

20,9' '2,752 

18,899,441 

307,924 

16,342,781 

102,200 

123,045 

79,316 

1,082,199 

46,793 

1,061 


State  ob  Territory. 

Area  Unappropriated  and 
Unreserved. 

Surveyed. 

Unsurveyed 

Total. 

Acres. 
11,648,232 

265,642 
29,523,553 
20,062,529 

672,949 

42,353 

13,573,535 

3,519,488 

12,411,6)1 

Acres.    ' 
10,5s9,428 
4,520 

25,97^886 
10,042,312 

Acres. 
22,237,660 
270,162 
55  502.439 

30,104,843 

672,949 

42,353 

15,969,846 

3,573,269 

33,756,502 

l,79y,774 

8,760 

North  Dakota 

2,396,311 

53,7j.l 

21.344.s91 

l;  tah 

1,090,748             7o'J.026 

8,760 
29,449,767 

2,103,656 

31,553,423 

174,916,493 

115,842,640 

290,759,133 

•The  unreserved  lands  in  Alaska  are  not  included  herein.  They  approximate  367,900,000  acres  and  are  mostly  unsurveyed 
and  unappropriated. 

Cash  receipts  of  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  fiscalyear  ended  June  30,  1914:  From  sales  ef  public  lands,  $4,256,102.96; 
sales  of  Indian  lands,  11,844,802.77;  leases  of  power  sites,  etc..  $2,681.28;  depredation  on  the  public  lands,  $tl, 913.85;  copies  of 
records  and  plats,  $22,866.77.    Total  receipts  for  the  year,  $6,148,367.63. 

Area  of  public  and  Indian  lands  originally  entered  during  the  fiscal  year.  15,925.179.52 acres;  area  of  lands  patented. 
14,391,071,853  acres.  *  * 

The  total  number  of  entries  made,  acres  sold  and  amount  received  therefor  under  the  Timber  and  Stone  acts  of  June  3, 
1878,  and  August  4,  1892,  were:  Fro.n  June  3, 1878,  to  June  30,  1914:  Entries,  101,272;  acres,  13,224,272.54;  amount,  $33,410,909.54. 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES  AND  OFFICERS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1914. 


State. 


Ala.  .  . 
Alaska. 


Arizona 
Ark 


Cal... 


Col... 


Florida 
Idaho.. 


Kansas. 

L'tslana. 
Mich. . . 
Minn. . . 


Miss. . 
Mlss'rl. 
Mont.. , 


Office. 


Register. 


Montg'ery .  Cato  D.  Glover 


Fairbanks 
Juneau. .  . 
Nome. .  . . 
Phoenix . . 
Camden. . 
Harrison.. 


Angus  McBrlde  Lewis  T.  Erwln 


C.  B.  Walker 
John  Sunback 
T.  E.  Weedln... 
H.  G.  Frledhelm 
B.  B.  Hudglns 


Little  Rock  John  W.  Allen. 


Eureka. . . 
Inde'd'nce 
Los  Angeles 
Sac'mento. 
S.  Fran'co. 
Susanvllle . 

Vlsalla 

Del  Norte . 

Denver 

Durango.. . 
GlenWd  S. 

Hugo 

Lamar .... 
Leadvllle.  . 
Montrose. . 
Pueblo.  . .  . 
Sterling .  .  . 
Gainesville 
Blackfoot. . 

Botee 

C.  d'Alene. 
Halley .... 
Lewlston .  . 
Dodge  City 
Topeka..  .  . 
Bat.  Rouge 
Marquette. 
Cass  Lake . 
Orookston . 
Duluth. . .  . 
Jackson .  .  . 
Sprtngfield 
Billings..  .  . 
Bozeman .  . 
Glasgow.  . . 
Great  Falls 

Havre 

Helena.  .  .  . 
Kallspell.. . 
Lewlston 
Miles  city 
Missoula.  . 


D.  J.  Glrard .  . 
O.  C.  Harper. . 
Frank  Buren. . 
J.  F.  Armstrong 
T.  G.  Danlells 
T.  A.  Roseberry 
Frank  Lanlng . . 
Lee  Fairbanks. . 
Mrs.  M.Dargln. 
G.  H.  Charlton. 

E.  E.  Fordham 
P.  O.  Hedlund 


F.  A.  Boyle. 
E.  R.  Jordan. 
John  T.  Blrdno 
L.  E.  Rowe. 
W.  F.  Eatman 
A.  M.  Ward. 

G.  D.  Little. 
V.  L.  Jones. 

O.  R.  Robinson. 
Sam.  Butler. 
John  J.  Deane. 
A.  H.  Taylor. 
Joseph  Allen. 
Lee  A.  Ruark. 
W.  A.  Maxwell. 
George  Weaver 
W.  E.  Wallace. 
J.  P.  Dickinson 


E.  M.  Whltaker  John  W.  Bent. 


G.  S.  Curtis 
O.  C.  Skinner. 
J.  W.  Hawley . 
A.  F.  Browns. 
H.  8.  Chubb.  . 
H.  W.  Klefer. . 
(Vacancy) .... 
Frank  Langley 
J.  E.  Williams. 
H.  Heltfeld .  .  . 
R.  R.  Wilson. . 
G.  W.  Fisher. . 
J.  F.  Nuttall.  . 
Ozro  A.  Bo  wen 
\.  G.  Swlndlch't 
P.  M.  Rlnsrdal. 
C.  F.  Hartman. 
W.  F.  Cummins 
J.  H.  Bowen .  . 
F.  H.  Foster.. 
F.  W.  Appleton 
T.  R.  Jones.  .  .  . 
R.  N.  Sutherlln 
M.W.  H'chlns'n 
Jos.  Blnnard.  . 
F.  O.  Williams 
H.  J.  Kelly    .  . 
Albert  Klrcher 
Joslah  Shull.. . 


Receiver. 
John  S.  Hunter. 


Mrs.  A.  Rogers. 
Sam.  B.  Berry. 
G.  G.  Withers. 
John  W.  Cloyd. 
Shields  Warren. 
C.  E.  Harris. 
F.  V.  Tinker. 

F.  A.  McCall. 
Wm.  U.  Hews. 
B.  C.  Barbor. 
U.  V.  Kllllon. 
J.  G.  Wood. 
L.  T.  Dugazon. 
T.  H.  Dawson. 
Fred  A.  King. 
J.  P.  O'Connell. 
O.  Bergqulst. 
H.  C.  Sharkey. 
(Abolished.) 
E.   J.  McLean. 
W.  H.  Sales. 
E.C.Hargadlne. 
Thos.  Corbally. 
J.  A.  Mayer. 

G.  O.  Freeman . 
R.  M.  Goshorn. 
A.  Hogeland. 
J.  T.  Hamilton. 
R.  W.  Kemp. 


State. 


Neb. 


Nevada 
N.  Mex 


N.  Dak. 

Okla.  . 
Oregon 


Office. 


S.  Dak.. 


Utah.. 
Wash.. 


Wis 

Wyo. . . 


Register. 


Alliance.  .  .  W.  W.  Wood. . 
Brok'nBow  John  Reese .  . . 
Lincoln..  . .  (Vacancy) .... 
N.  Platte.  .  John  E.  Evans 
O'Nell.  .  .  .  B.E.Sturdevant 
Valentine. .  Luke  M.  Bates 
CarsonClty  Louis  J.  Cohn. 

Elko J.  E.  Robblns. 

Clayton.  .  .  Paz  Valverde.. 
Ft.  Sumner  C.  C.  Henry .  . 
Las  Cruces  J.  L.  Burnslde. 
Roswell  . . .  Emmett  Patton 
Santa  Ffl .  .  F.  Delgado .... 
Tucumcarl.  R.  P.  Donohoo. 
Bismarck. .  R.  N.  Stevens.  . 
Dickinson  .  J.  G.  Qulnllvan. 

Mlnot F.  F.  Fritz 

Willlston.  .  T.  B.  Murphy. . 
Guthrie.  .  .  J.  Lot  Calvert. . 
Woodward.  J.  Y.  Callahan.. 

Burns Wm.  Farre .... 

La  Grande.  F.  C.  Bramwell. 
Lakevlew. .  J.  F.  Burgess. . . 
Portland.. .  H.  F.  Higby .  .  . 
Ro6eburg. .  J.  M.  Upton .  .  . 
The  Dalles  H.F.  Woodcock. 


Vale. 


B'lefourcheJohn  A.  Ross..  . 


Gregory. 
Lemrao* 
Pierre 
Rapid  City 


TlraberlakePaul  D.  Krlbs. 


S.  L.  City 
Vernal .  .  . 
NT.  Yakima 
Olympla. .  . 
Seattle.  .  .  . 
Spokane. . . 
Vancouver. 


Watervllle. 
Wausau . .  . 
Buffalo. . . . 
Cheyenme.. 
Douglas. . . 
Evunston. . 
Lander. . . . 
Sundance. . 


B.  R.  Kester. 


E.  M.  Starcher. 
E.  G.  Coleman . 
John  E.  Kelley . 
John  L.  Burke 


E.D.R.Th'pson 
Peter  Hanson.  . 
R.  Strobach 

F.  W.  Stocking. 
John  C.  Denny 
H.  J.  Cole 

G.  N.  Ranck.  . 


Receiver. 


Walla  WUa  J.  H.  McDonald 


Wm.  F.  Haynes 

H.  Schmidt 

Ralph  R.  Read, 
W.  E.  Chaplin.. 
W.  H.  Fowler.  . 
Alex  Nlsbet  .  .  . 
John  W.  Cook. . 
Wm.  J.  Wood.  . 


Harvey  J.  Ellis. 
D.M.Amsberry. 
W.  M.  Glfford. 
Ira  L.  Bare. 
S.  Parker. 
Elof  Olson. 
Edmund  James. 
A.  G.  Dawley. 
Thos.  E.  Owen . 
E.  H.  Salazar. 
S.  P.  Ascarate. 
Wm.  G.  Cowan. 
Juan  N.  Vigil. 

D.  S.  y  Baca. 
C.  T.  Staley. 

E.  J.  Hughes. 
V.  A.  Corbett. 
C.A.  Mansfield. 
A.  X.  Campbell, 
J.  E.  Terral. 
S.Mothershead. 
Nolan  Sklfl. 
F.P.Cronemlller 
G.  I.  Smith. 
R.  R.  Turner. 
L.  A.  Booth. 
H.  G.  Guild. 

K.  E.  Baxter. 
D.F.Burkholder 
S.W.Huntl'gton 
L.E.Cummlngs. 
H.  L.  Gandy. 
J.  L.  Parrott. 
M.  M.  Kalghn. 
Don  B.  Colton. 
A.  C.  Stclnman. 
R.  W.  Elwcll. 
Albert  Saylor. 
Lucius  B.  Nash. 
C.  Kalahan. 
J.  G.  Miller. 
John  E.  Shore. 
H.G.McCrossen 
Grant  T.  Stahl. 
Luke  Voorhees. 
Harry  H.  Price. 
J.  P.  Folger. 
Wm.  H.  Edley. 
C.  R.  Yeoman. 
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*     PASSPORT    REGULATIONS. 

Rules  governing  the  granting  and  issuing  or  passports  in  the  United  States! 

1.  Bv  Whom  Issued  and  Refusal  t>>  Issue. — No  one  but  the  Secretary  of  State  may  grant  and  issue  passports  in  the  United 
States  (Revised  Statutes,  sections  4u75,  4078),  and  he  is  empowered  to  refuse  them  in  his  discretion. 

Passports  are  not  issued  by  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad,  except  in  cases  of  emergency;  and  a  citizen 
who  is  abroad  and  desires  to  procure  a  passport  must  apply  therefor  through  the  nearest  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Applications  for  passports  by  persons  in  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  should  be  made  to  the  Chief  Executives  of  those 
Islands.    The  evidence  required  of  such  applicants  is  the  same  as  that  required  of  applicants  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Feb. — By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  23,  1888,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is  required  to  be  collected  for  every  citizen's  passport. 
That  amouut  in  currency  or  postal  money  order  should  accompany  each  application  made  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Disbursing  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  State.     Drafts  or  checks  will  not  be  accepted. 

3.  Applications A  person  who  is  entitled  to  receive  a  passport,  if  within  the  United  States,  must  make  a  written  application, 

in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  to  the  Secretary  of  State.    The  application  must  be   made  by  the  person  to  whom  the  passport  is   to 
be  issued  and  signed  by  him,  as  it  is  not  competent  for  one  person  to  apply  for  another. 

The  affidavit  must  be  attested  by  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  ami  if  he  has  an  official  seal  it  must  be  affixed.  If  he 
has  no  seal  his  official  character  must  be  authenticated  by  certificate  of  the  proper  legal  officer. 

If  the  applicant  signs  by  mark,  two  attesting  witnesses  to  his  signature  are  required.  The  applicant  is  required  to  state  the  date 
and  place  of  his  birth,  his  occupation,  the  place  of  his  permanent  residence  and  within  what  length  of  time  he  will  return  to 
the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of   residing  and   performing  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  applicant  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  person  applying,  and  should  state  the  following  particulars,  viz.: 

Age,  ■  years;  stature,  feet,  ■  inches  (English  measure);   forehead,  ;    eyes,  ;   nose,  ;   mouth,  ;  chin, 

;  hair,  ;  complexion,  ;  face, . 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  at  least  one  credible  witness  that  the  applicant  is  the  person  he  rep- 
resents himself  to  be,  and  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  affidavit  are  true  to  the  best  of  the  witness's  knowledge  and  belief. 

4.  Native  Citizens. — An  application  containing  the  information  indicated  by  rule  3  will  be  sufficient  evidence  in  the  case  of 
native  citizens;  but 

A  person  of  the  Chinese  race,  alleging  hirth  in  the  United  States,  must  obtain  from  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
or  Chinese  inspector  in  charge  at  the  port  through  which  he  proposes  to  leave  the  country  a  certificate  upon  his  application, 
under  the  seal  of  such  officer,  showing  that  there  has  been  granted  to  him  by  the  latier  a  return  certificate  in  accordance 
with  rule  16  of  the  Chinese  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  For  this  purpose  special  blank  forms  of  application  for 
passports  are  provided. 

Passports  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  or  its  diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  are  intended  for  identification 
and  protection  in  foreign  countries,  and  not  to  facilitate  entry  into  the  United  States,  immigration  being  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

5.  A  Person  Born  Abroad  Whose  Father  Was  a  Native  Citizen  of  the  United  States. — In  addition  to  the  statements 
required  by  rule  3,  his  application  must  show  that  his  father  was  born  in  the  United  States,  resided  therein,  and  was  a  citizen  at 
the  time  of  the  applicant  s  birth.  The  department  may  require  that  this  affidavit  be  supported  by  that  of  one  other  citizen  acquainted 
with  the  facts. 

6.  Naturalized  Citizens. — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  3,  a  naturalized  citizen  must  transmit  his  certificate  of 
naturalization,  or  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  with  his  application.  It  will  be  returned  to  him  after  inspection. 
He  must  state  in  his  affidavit  when  and  from  what  port  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  what  ship  he  sailed  on,  where  he  has  lived  since 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  when  and  before  what  court  he  was  naturalized,  and  that  he  is  the  identical  person  described  in  the 
certificate  of  naturalization.  The  signature  to  the  application  should  conform  in  orthography  to  the  applicant's  name  as  written  in  his 
certificate  of  naturalization,  or  an  explanation  of  the  difference  should  he  submitted. 

7.  Woman's  Application. — If  she  is  unmarried,  in  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  3,  she  should  state  that  she  has 
never  been  married.  If  she  is  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  fact  should  be  made  to  appear  in 
her  application,  which  should  be  made  according  to  the  form  prescribed  for  a  native  citizen  whether  she  was  born  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  If  she  is  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  naturalized  citizen,  in  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  3,  she  must 
transmit  for  inspection  her  husband's  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  a  certified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof,  must  state  that  she 
is  the  wife  (or  widow)  of  the  person  described  therein,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  his  emigration,  naturalization,  and  residence, 
as  required  in  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen.  A  married  woman  citizenship  follows  that  of  her  hus- 
band so  far  as  her  international  status  is  concerned.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  awoman's  marital  relations  be  indicated 
in  her  application  for  a  passport,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  her  husband's  citizenship  be  established. 

8.  The  Child  of  a  Naturalized  Citizen  Claiming  Citizenship  Through  the  Naturalization  of  the  Parent. — In 
addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  3,  the  applicant  must  state  that  he  or  she  is  the  son  or  daughter,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
person  described  in  the  certificate  of  naturalization,  which  must  be  submitted  for  inspection,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  emigra- 
tion naturalization,  and  residence,  as  required  in  the  rule  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen. 

9.  A  Resident  of  an  Insular  Possession  of  the  United  States  Who  Owes  Allegiance  to  the  United  States. — In 
addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  3,  he  must  state  that  he  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  that  he  does  not 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  any  other  Government;  and  must  submit  affidavits  from  at  least  two  credible  witnesses  having 
good  means  of  knowledge  in  substantiation  of  his  statements  of  birth,  residence,  and  loyalty. 

10.  Expiration  of  Passport. — A  passport  expires  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  issuance.  A  new  one  will  be  issued  upon  a 
new  application,  and  if  the  applicant  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  the  old  passport  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion, if  the  application  upon  which  it  was  issued  is  found  to  contain  sufficient  information  as  to  the  naturalization  of  the  applicant. 
Passports  are  not  renewed  by  the  department,  but  a  person  abroad  holding  a  passport  issued  by  the  department  may  have  it 
renewed  for  a  period  of  two  years  upon  presenting  it  to  a  diplomatic  or  principal  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  when  it 
is  about  to  expire. 

11.  Wife,  Minor  Children,  and  Servants. — When  the  applicant  is  accompanied' by  his  wife,  minor  children,  or  servant 
who  would  be  entitled  to  receive  a  passport,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  giving  the  respective  ages  of  the  children  and  the 
allegiance  of  the  servant,  when  one  passport  will  suffice  for  all.  For  any  other  person  in  the  party  a  separate  passport  will 
be  required.  A  woman's  passport  may  include  her  minor  children  and  servant  under  the  above-named  conditions.  The  term  servant 
does  not  include  a  governess,  tutor,  pupil,  companion,  or  person  holding  like  relations   to  the  applicant  for  a  passport. 

12.  Titles.— Professional  and  other  titles  will  not  be  inserted  in  passports. 

13.  Blank  Forms  of  Application. — They  will  be  furnished  by  the  department  to  persons  who  desire  to  apply  for  passports, 
but  are  not  furnished,  except  as  samples,  to  those  who  make  a  business  of  procuring  passports. 

14.  Address. Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  State,  Bureau  of  Citizenship,  and  each  communica- 
tion should  give  the  post-office  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  answer  is  to  be  directed. 


Section  4075  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  14,  1902, 
provides  that  "  the  Secretary  of  State  may  grant  and  issue  passports,  and  cause  passports  to  be  granted,  issued,  and  verified  in 
forei"^  countries  by  such  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  by  such  chief  or  other  executive  officer  of  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  President  shall  designate  and  prescribe  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Stat<-s,"  the  foregoing  rules  are  accordingly  prescribed  for  the  issuing  and  granting  of  passports  in  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  make  regulations  on  the  subject  of    granting  and  issuing  passports  additional  to 

these  rules  and  not  inconsistent  with  them. 

inese  ruiea  auu  WOODROW  WILSON. 

The  White  House,  March  10,  1913. 

Xote. An  applicant  who  exnects  to  go  to  Russi'3  accompanied  by  wife  and  children  should  in  form  the  department  to 

that" effect  and  state  the  names  of  the  wife  and  children  so  that  they  may  be  inserted  in  the  passport,  to  conform  with  the 
Russian  regulations. 
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NOTICE  TO  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  WHO  CONTEMPLATE  GOING  ABROAD. 
All  American  citizens  who  go  abroad  should  carry  American  passports. 
American  citizens  are  advised  not  to  visit  unnecessarily  countries  at  war. 

It  Is  especially  Important  that  naturalized  American  citizens  refrain  from  visiting  their  coun- 
tries of  origin  or  countries  which  are  at  war  therewith.  W.  J.  Bryan. 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  August  12,  1914. 

PASSPORTS    FOR   AMERICAN    CITIZENS   IN    EUROPE. 

Emergency  passports  may  be  obtained  by  American  citizens  In  Europe  from  American  em- 
bassies, legations,  or  consulates  upon  their  submitting  thereto  proper  sworn  applications  supported 
by  the  necessary  evidence  of  citizenship.  A  person  claiming  citizenship  through  naturalization  in 
his  own  right  should  submit  his  certificate  of  naturalization  with  the  application,  and  a  person  claim- 
ing citizenship  through  naturalization  of  parent  or  husband  should  submit  the  certificate  of  natu- 
ralization of  such  person.  If  the  certificate  of  natural  nation  has  been  left  In  this  country  It  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  department,  and  notice  of  Its  receipt  will  be  sent  by  mall  or  telegraph  to  the  em- 
bassy, legation,  or  consulate  In  which  the  passport  application  Is  to  be  made. 

Where  a  person  Is  residing  In  a  remote  place  abroad  and  cannot,  without  great  danger,  difficulty, 
or  expense,  reach  an  American  embassy,  legation,  or  consulate  to  make  his  or  her  application,  the 
department  will  consider  the  Issuance  of  a  passport  upon  receipt  of  a  proper  sworn  application  made 
In  behalf  of  such  person  by  the  husband,  parent,  next  of  kin,  or  legal  representative  in  this  country. 
The  person  who  signs  the  application  should  set  forth  the  full  name  and  personal  description  of  the 
one  for  whom  the  passport  Is  sought,  and  should  state,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  where 
and  when  such  person  was  born,  the  nationality  of  his  father  at  the  time  of  such  person's  birth,  how 
long  and  In  what  places  such  persons  resided  In  this  country,  what  occupation  he  follows,  when  he 
went  abroad  and  for  what  purpose,  his  exact  present  address,  and  his  Intention  of  returning  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence.  In  the  case  of  a  naturalized  citizen  he  should  also  state 
when  he  or  she,  or  the  parent  or  husband  through  whom  naturalization  was  acquired,  first  came  to 
this  country,  and  when  and  before  what  court  the  naturalization  was  obtained,  and  the  application 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  naturalization  certificate.  When  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the  ap- 
plication Is  made  is  accompanied  by  wife,  children,  or  servants,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
the  application  should  Include  their  names,  with  the  dates  and  places  of  birth. 

The  department  does  not  furnish  special  blank  forms  of  applications  for  the  use  of  persons  ap- 
plying In  behalf  of  others.  The  blank  forms  prescribed  for  ordinary  applications  may  be  used,  with 
the  necessary  alterations  and  additions.  The  applicant  should  sign  his  own  name,  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  the  passport  Is  desired,  and  should  state  his  relationship  to  such  person; 
thus:  "John  Jones,  In  behalf  of  Sarah  Jones,  his  wife."  The  seal  of  the  notarial  officer  before  whom 
the  application  Is  executed  should  be  affixed.     The  personal  description  should  contain  the  following 

Items:  Age, years;  stature, feet Inches,  English  measure;  forehead, ; 

eyes, ;  nose, ;  mouth, ;  chin, ;  hair, ;  complexion, face, . 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  statement  of  some  credible  witness,  other 
than  the  applicant,  that  he  Is  acquainted  with  the  applicant  and  the  person  for  whom  the  passport 
Is  requested,  and  that  the  facts  stated  In  the  application  are  true  to  the  best  of  the  witness's  knowledge 
and  belief. 

Upon  special  requests  the  department,  Instead  of  Issuing  a  regular  passport,  upon  the  applica- 
tion received,  and  sending  It  through  the  mall,  may  telegraph  the  proper  American  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  in  Europe  to  issue  an  emergency  passport  and  send  it  to  the  person  for  whom  It  13 
desired.  Such  telegraphic  Instructions  must  necessarily  set  forth  the  full  name,  personal  description, 
and  address  of  the  person  for  whom  the  passport  Is  sought. 

Whenever  It  is  possible  the  department  prefers  that  the  application  for  a  passport  be  made  by 
the  person  to  whom  It  is  to  be  Issued,  and,  when  so  requested,  the  department  will  instruct  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officers  by  telegraph  to  advise  Americans  abroad  how  and  where  applications  may 
be  made. 

The  expense  of  sending  a  telegram  must,  In  every  case,  be  assumed  by  some  reliable  person  in 
this  country,  to  whom  a  bill  therefor  will  be  sent. 

The  legal  fee  for  the  Issuance  of  a  passport  by  the  department  Is  one  dollar,  and,  If  this  amount 
is  sent  In  the  form  of  a  money  order.  It  should  be  made  payable  to  the  "Disbursing  Clerk,  Depart- 
ment of  State."  In  view  of  the  present  conditions  in  Europe,  fees  for  the  Issuance  of  emergency  pass- 
ports by  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  will  be  waived.  W.  J.   Bryan. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  August  12,  1914. 


LIABILITY    FOR    MILITARY    SERVICE    IK    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES   OF   PERSONS 

RESIDING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  Department  of  State  has  recently  received  numerous  Inquiries  from  foreign-born  persons 
residing  In  this  country  as  to  whether  they  may  be  compelled  to  perform  military  service  In  their  na- 
tive lands  and  as  to  what  penalties,  by  way  of  fines,  confiscation  of  property,  or  Imprisonment  in  case 
of  return,  they  will  Incur  If  they  fall  to  report  to  the  authorities  of  their  countries  of  origin  for  mili- 
tary service.  Some  of  the  Inquiries  refer  to  persons  who  have  obtained  naturalization  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  others  to  persons  who  have  made  declarations  of  intention  to  become  American 
citizens,  and  still  others  to  persons  who  have  taken  no  steps  toward  acquiring  American  citizenship. 
Misconception  and  confusion  concerning  this  mutter  appear  to  be  current. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  any  treaties  under  which  persons  of  foreign  origin  residing 
In  this  country  may  be  compelled  to  return  to  their  countries  of  origin  for  military  service,  nor  is 
there  any  way  In  which  persons  may  be  forced  ino  foreign  armies  against' their  will  so  long  as  they 
remain  In  the  United  States. 

The  department  cannot  undertake  to  give  authentic,  official  information  either,  in  general,  as 
to  the  requirements  of  the  military  service  laws  of  foreign  countries  and  the  penalties  provided 
therein  for  evasion  of  military  service,  or,  In  particular,  as  to  the  status  and  present  or  future  lia- 
bilities of  Individuals  under  such  laws.  Information  of  this  kind  must  be  obtained  from  officials  of 
the  foreign  countries  concerned. 

The  department  Issues  printed  circulars  concerning  the  status  in  their  native  lands  of  natu- 
ralized citizens  of  the  I'nlteo  States,  natives  of  certain  European  countries,  and  these  will  be  fur- 
nished to  Interested  persona  upon  request.  It  Is  specifically  stated  In  these  circulars  that  the  In- 
formation contained  In  them  Is  not  to  be  considered  as  official  so  far  as  It  relates  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  foreign  countrli 

The  United  States  has  concluded  treaties  of  naturalization  with  the  following  European  coun- 
tries: Austria-Hungary,  Helglum,  Denmark,  the  German  States,  Great  Britain,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Copies  of  these  treaties  are  to  be  found  In  "Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  between  the  United  States 
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of  America  and  Other  Powers"  (Government  Printing  Office,  1910),  and  separate  copies  may  be  fur- 
nished by  the  department  upon  request.  Under  these  treaties  the  naturalization  of  persons  concerned 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  termination  of  their  former  allegiance  are  recognized,  with 
the  reservation.  In  most  of  them,  that  such  persons  remain  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  In  their 
Dative  lands  for  offences  committed  prior  to  emigration  therefrom,  Including  offences  of  evasion  of 
military  duty.  The  United  States  holds  that  no  naturalized  citizen  of  this  country  can  rightfully 
be  held  to  account  for  military  liability  to  his  native  land  accruing  subsequent  to  emigration 
therefrom  but  this  principle  may  be  contested  by  countries  with  which  the  United  States  has 
not  entered  Into  treaties  of  naturalization.  The  latter  countries  may  hold  that  naturalization 
of  their  citizens  or  subjects  as  citizens  of  other  countries  has  no  effect  upon  their  original  military 
obligation,  or  may  deny  the  right  of  their  citizens  or  subjects  to  become  naturalized  as  citizens  of 
other  countries.  In  the  absence  of  express  consent  or  without  the  fulfilment  of  military  obligations. 
More  specific  information  as  to  the  department's  understanding  of  the  laws  of  these  countries  con- 
cerning nationality  and  military  obligations  may  be  found  In  the  department's  circulars  mentioned 
above.  . 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  an  alien  who  declares  his  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  does  not,  at  the  time  of  making  such  declaration,  renounce  allegiance  to  his  original  sovereign, 
but  merely  declares  that  he  intends  to  do  so.  Such  person  does  not,  by  his  declaration  of  intention, 
acquire  the  status  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  W.  J.  Bryan. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  August  14,  1914. 


UNITED    STATES    BUREAU    OF    MINES. 

Director — Joseph  A.  Holmes.  Washington,  D.  C.  ($6,000). 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Is  to  conduct,  In 
behalf  of  the  public  welfare,  fundamental  Inquiries  and  Investigations  Into  the  mining  Industry. 
Two  phases  of  the  Industry  of  greatest  national  concern  are  safety  and  efficiency — safeguarding  the 
Uve3  of  our  miners  and  Insuring  the  most  efficient  and  least  wasteful  development  and  use  of  our 
mineral  resources. 

These  Inquiries  and  Investigations  are  national  In  scope;  they  do  not  contemplate  the  safe- 
euardlng  of  the  life  of  the  individual  miner  nor  the  promotion  of  the  Interests  of  the  Individual  mine 
owner  or  operator,  but  seek  the  development  of  methods  that  will  Increase  the  safety  of  all  miners 
and  will  promote  the  upbuilding  and  permanence  of  the  whole  mineral  industry.  Yet,  although  the 
advancement  of  the  public  welfare  Is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  work,  it  is  obvious  that  broad 
fundamental  Inquiries  and  researches  cannot  fail  to  confer  benefits  on  the  individual  miner  and  the 
Individual  mine  owner.  Hence,  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  may  be  denned  as  the  conducting 
of  Inquiries  and  Investigations  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  improvement  of  health  conditions, 
and  the  Increase  of  safety,  efficiency  and  economic  development  In  the  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgical 
and  miscellaneous  mineral  Industries  of  the  country. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  EMPLOYED  AND  NUMBER  OF  MEN  KILLED  AND  INJURED  IN 
AND  ABOUT  ALL  MINES  AND  QUARRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  1912. 


Em- 
ployed. 

Killed. 

Seriously  Injured. 

1    Slightly    Injured. 

Mine. 

Total. 

Per 
1,000  Em- 
ployed. 

Total. 

Per 
1,000  Em- 
ployed. 

Total. 

Per 
1,000  Em- 
ployed. 

113,105 
722,662 
169,199 

1,004,966 

213 

2,360 

661 

1.88 
3.27 
3.91 

899 

* 

4,502 

7.95 

* 

26.61 

5,653 

* 

26,232 

49.98 

* 
155.04 

Totals 

3.234 

3.22 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1913  fatalities  In  and  about  coal  mines  were  1316;  for  corre- 
sponding period  in  1914,  1,260. 

During  the  calendar  year  1913  there  were  2,785  men  killed  In  and  about  the  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States.  Based  on  an  output  of  570,048,125  short  tons  of  coal  produced  by  747,644  men, 
the  number  of  men  killed  for  every  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  mined  was  4.89,  and  the  death  rate  per 
1,000  employed  was  3.73.  In  1913  the  number  of  men  killed  was  425  more  than  in  1912,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  18  per  cent.  There  were  204,685  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  man  killed 
in  1913,  as  compared  with  226,469  in  1912. 

In  making  comparisons  with  the  figures  for  1912,  it  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  during  the 
month  of  April,  1912,  many  of  the  mines  throughout*the  United  States  were  closed  pending  wage 
settlements,  and  during  that  month  only  81  men  were  killed,  as  compared  with  285  men  killed 
during  the  same  month  in  1913,  when  the  mines  were  In  full  operation. 

During  the  year  there  were  8  mine  disasters  In  which  5  or  more  men  were  killed,  repre- 
senting a  total  of  464  fatalities,  as  compared  with  13  simlllar  disasters  in  1912,  wherein  252  men 
were  killed.  Although  the  number  of  lives  lost  In  the  disasters  of  1913  was  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  number  of  mine  disasters  was  reduced  by  38  per  cent. 

*  Statistics  concerning  injuries  in  coal  mines  not  collated  since  1911. 


NUMBER  OF  MEN  KILLED  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1908  TO  1913,  INCLUSIVE,  WITH    DEATH  RATES. 


Number   Killed. 

Produc- 
tion per 
Death, 
Short 
Tons. 

Years. 

Number  Killed. 

|  Years. 

Total. 

Per  1,000 

Em- 
ployed. 

Per 

1,000,000 

Short 

Tons 

Mined. 

Total. 

Per  1,000 

Em- 
ployed. 

Per 

1,000,000 

Short 

Tons 

Mined. 

Produc- 
tion per 
Death, 
Short 
Tons. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

2,449 
2,668 
2,840 

3.64 
4.00 
3.92 

6.05 
5.79 
5.66     J 

165,000 
173,000 
177,000 

1911 

1912 

2,719 
2,360 

2,785 

3.73 
3.15 
3.73 

5.48 
4.41 
4.89 

183,000 
226,469 
204,685 
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NATURALIZATION. 

The  following  paraphrase  and  condensation  of  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States  have 
been  revised  by  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Includes  such 
minor  changes  In  the  law  as  were  provided  by  the  recent  amendments  embodied  In  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, approved  June  25,  1910,  and  June  30,  1914. 

The  following  courts  alone  have  the  power  to  naturalize  aliens:  United  States  District  Courts 
now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established  by  Congress  In  any  State,  United  States  District 
Courts  for  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  also  all  courts  of  record  In  any  State  or  Terrltorv  now 
existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  created,  having  a  seal,  a  clerk  and  jurisdiction  In  actions  at  law  or 
equity,  or  law  and  equity,  In  which  the  amount  in  controversy  Is  unlimited. 

The  power  to  naturalize,  conferred  upon  the  above  mentioned  courts,  Is  limited  to  persons  re- 
siding within  the  geographical  limits  over  which  their  respective  jurisdiction  extends. 

DECLARATION  OF  INTENTION. 

Any  alien  who  Is  a  white  person,  or  of  African  nativity  or  African  descent,  Is  required,  If  he  de- 
Blres  to  become  naturalized,  to  file  a  declaration  of  intention  In  the  clerk's  office  of  any  court  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  place  In  which  he  lives,  and  such  declaration  may  not  be  filed  until  the  alien  has 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  This  declaration  must  contain  information  as  to  the  name,  age, 
occupation,  time  and  place  of  arrival  In  the  United  States,  and  must  further  show  that  It  Is  the  de- 
clarant's bona  fide  Intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  forever  all  al- 
legiance and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to  the  one 
of  which  he  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject. 

Aliens  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  from  ser- 
vice in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  either  regular  or  volunteer,  are  not  required  to  make  a  declara- 
tion of  Intention. 

Any  alien,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  has  served  five  ecWsecutlve  3rears  In 
the  United  States  Navy  or  one  enlistment  In  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  may  be  admitted  to 
citizenship  without  any  previous  declaration  of  Intention. 

Under  the  act  approved  June  30,  1914,  any  alien  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward, 
who  may  under  existing  law  become  a  citizen,  who  has  served  one  enlistment  of  not  less  than  four 
years  In  the  United  States  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  or  who  has  completed  four  years  In  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  and  received  an  honorable  discharge  or  an  ordinary  discharge  with  recommenda- 
tion for  re-enllstment,  or  has  completed  four  years  of  honorable  service  In  the  naval  auxiliary 
service.  Is  admissible  to  citizen  ship,  upon  his  petition,  without  a  previous  declaration  of  intention, 
aud  without  proof  of  residence  on  shore. 

The  widow  and  children  who  are  under  age  at  the  time  that  an  alien  who  has  made  his  declara- 
tion of  Intention  has  died,  without  having  secured  a  certificate  of  naturalization,  are  also  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  filing  a  declaration  of  intention. 

By  act  of  June  25,  1910,  any  person  who  on  May  1,  1905,  was  an  Inhabitant  for  five  years  and 
qualified  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  who  for  the  five  years  preceding  May  1,  1910, 
had  resided  In  the  United  States  continuously  and  who,  because  of  misinformation  In  regard  to  his 
citizenship,  had  in  good  faith  exercised  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  because 
of  wrongful  Information  and  belief,  may,  upon  proof  of  these  facte  satisfactory  to  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens,  petition  for  naturalization  without  filing  the  required  declaration  of 
Intention  upon  compliance  with  the  other  requirements  of  the -law. 

PETITIONS   FOR   NATURALIZATION. 

Not  less  than  two  years  after  an  alien  has  filed  his  declaration  of  Intention,  and  after  not  less  than 
five  years'  continuous  residence  In  the  United  States,  he  may  file  a  petition  for  citizenship  In  any  one 
of  the  courts  above  stated  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  place  in  which  he  resides,  provided  he  has 
lived  at  least  one  year  continuously,  Immediately  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  petition,  In  the  State  or 
Territory  In  which  such  place  Is  located.  This  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  petitioner  In  his  own 
handwriting  and  shall  give  his  full  name,  place  of  residence,  occupation,  place  of  birth  and  the  date 
thereof,  the  place  from  which  he  emigrated,  and  the  date  and  place  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States. 
If  such  arrival  occurred  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  he  must  secure  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Department  of  Labor  showing  the  fact  of  such  arrival  and  the  date  and  place  there- 
of, for  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  be  attached  to  his  petition.  If  he  Is  married  he  must  state 
the  name  of  his  wife  and.  If  possible,  the  country  of  her  nativity  and  her  place  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition,  and.  If  he  has  children,  the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  and  present 
place  of  residence  of  each  llv  Ing  child.  The  petition  must  set  forth  that  he  Is  not  a  disbeliever  In  or 
opposed  to  organized  government,  or  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  or  body  of  per- 
sons teaching  disbelief  In  or  opposition  to  organized  government;  that  he  Is  not  a  polygamlst  or  a  be- 
liever in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  that  he  absolutely  and  forever  renounces  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  any  foreign  country  of  which  he  may,  at  the  time  of  filing  such  petition,  be  a  citizen  or 
subject.  This  petition  must  be  verified  at  the  time  It  Is  filed  by  the  affidavit  of  two  credible  wit- 
nesses, who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  who  shall  state  that  they  have  known  the  petitioner 
during  his  entire  residence  (not  exceeding  five  years)  In  the  State  In  which  the  petition  Is  filed,  which 
must  be  not  less  than  one  year,  and  that  they  have  known  him  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
continuously  during  the  five  years  Immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  the  petition:  that  during  such 
time  he  acted  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same.  If  a  portion  of  the  five 
years  has  been  passed  by  the  petitioner  In  some  other  State  than  that  In  which  he  resides  at  the  time 
of  filing  his  petition  the  affidavit  of  the  witnesses  may  verify  so  much  of  the  petitioner's  residence  as 
has  been  passed  In  the  State  (not  less  than  one  year),  and  the  portion  of  said  live  years'  residence  out 
of  the  State  may  be  shown  by  depositions  at  the  time  of  hearing  on  the  petition. 

No  petition  may  be  heard  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  ninety  days  after  It  Is  filed  nor  within 
thirty  days  preceding  a  general  election.  At  the  hearing  upon  a  petition,  which  shall  be  at  a  date 
fixed  by  order  of  the  court,  the  witnesses  are  required  to  again  attend  and  testify  In  open  court  so 
ttiat  the  Judge  or  Judges  thereof  may  be  satisfied  that  the  petitioner  Is  qualified  and  that  he  has  com- 
piled with  all  the  re  qulrcments  of  the  law. 

Any  alien  who  has  borne  an  hereditary  title  or  been  a  member  of  an  order  or  nobility  must  re- 
nounce .such  title  or  position  expressly  before  becoming  naturalized.  No  alien  may  become  natu- 
ralized, If  physically  capable,  who  does  not  speak  the  English  language. 

Aliens  who  are  admitted  to  citizenship  by  order  in  open  court  will  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  thereafter  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  naturalization. 

The  law  also  provides  as  to  those  persons,  who  though  not  citizens  owe  permanent  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  who  may  become  citizens  of  any  State  or  organized  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  that  they  may  be  naturalized  upon  compliance  with  all  the  renulrements  of  the  law,  except 
that  they  will  not  be  called  upon  to  renounce  allegiance  to  any  foreign  sovereignty. 

At  the  time  of  filing  his  declaration  of  Intention  an  alien  Is  required  to  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  court 
a  fee  of  one  dollar.  At  the  time  of  filing  a  petition  for  naturalization  a  petitioner  Is  required  to  pay  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  a  fee  of  four  dollars.  Thin  latter  fee  Is  for  the  cost  of  recording  the  petition  and 
hearing  the  case,  as  well  as  for  the  Issuance,  If  the  petition  is  granted,  of  the  certificate  of  naturalization. 

CHINESE. 

The  naturalization  of  Chinamen  Is  expressly  prohibited  by  Sec.  14,  Chap.  126,  Laws  of  1882. 
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THE    NATIONAL    PURE    FOOD    LAW. 

The  Pure  Food  act,  approved  June  30,  1906,  is  entitled  "An  act  for  preventing  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious foods,  drugs,  medicines  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes."     It  took  effect  by  its  terms  on  January  1,  1907. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  makes  ft  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manufacture  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  any  article  of  food  or  drug  which  is  adulterated 
or  misbranded,  under  a  penalty  not  to  exceed  $500,  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  the  first  offence,  and  not  lees  than  $1,000  or  one  year's 
imprisonment,  or  both,  for  each  subsequent  offence. 

Sec.  2  of  the  act  makes  it  applicable  to  food  or  drugs  introduced  Into  any  State 
from  any  other  State,  and  from  or  to  any  foreign  country 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  thb  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  make  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  including  the  collection  and  examination  of 
specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in 
unbroken  packages  in  any  State  other  than  that  in  w'hich  they  shall  have  been  re- 
spectively manufactured  or  produced,  or  which  shall  be  received  from  any  foreign 
country,  or  intended  for  shipment  to  any  foreign  country,  or  Which  may  be  submitted 
for  examination  by  the  chief  health,  food,  or  drug  officer  of  any  Stiate.  Territory,  or 
rt'he  District  of  Columbia,  or  at  any  domestic  or  foreign  port  through  which  such 
product  is  offered  for  interstate  commerce,  or  for  export  or  import  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  port  or  country. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  examinations  of  specimens  of  foods  and  drugs  shall  be  made 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  such  bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  determining-  froim  such  examina- 
tions whether  such  articles  are  adulterated  or  misbra.nded  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act;  and  if  it  shall  appear  from  any  such  examination  that  any  of  such  specimens  is 
adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  party  from  whom  such  sample  was 
obtained.  Any  party  so  notified  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  as  aforesaid,  and  if  it  appears  that  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  violated  by  such  party,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  at  once  certify  the  facts  to  the  proper  United  States  District-At- 
torney, with  a  copy  of  the  results  of  the  analysis  or  the  examination  of  such  article 
duly  authenticated  by  the  analyst  or  officer  making  such  examination,  under  the  oath 
of  such  officer.  After  judgment  of  the  court,  notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  in 
©uoh  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by   the  rules   and  regulations  aforesaid. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  District -Attorney  to  whom  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  report  any  violation  of  this  act,  or  to  whom  any  health  or  food 
or  drug  officer  or  agent  Of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  -oif  Columbia  shall 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  such  violation,  to  cause  appropriate  proceedings 
to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts  of  the  United  States,  without 
delay,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  as  in  such  case  herein  provided. 

The  sections  descriptive  of  the  articles  which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  act  are 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  That  the  term,  ''drug,'  as  used  in  this  act,  shaill  include  all  medicines  and 
preparations  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  for 
internal  or  external  use,  and  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  cure,  mitigation  or  prevention  of  disease  of  either  man  or  other  animals. 
The  term  'food,'  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confec- 
tionery or  condiment  by  man  or  other  animals,  whether  simple,  mixed  or  compound. 

"Sec.  7.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  article  shall  be  'deemed  to  be  adul- 
terated:" 

In  the  case  of  drugs: 

••First.  If,  when  a  drug  is  sold  under  or  by  a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary,  it  differs  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or 
purity,  as  determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National 
Formulary  official  at  the  time  of  investigation:  Provided,  That  no  drug  defined  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated 
under  this  provision  if  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  or  purity  be  plainly  stated  upon 
the  bottle,  box  or  other  container  thereof,  although  the  standard  may  differ  from  that 
determined  by  the  test  laid  down  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary. 

"Second.  If  this  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the  professed  standard  or  quality  under 
which  it  is  sold." 

In  the  case  of  confectionery: 

"If  it  contain  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other  mineral  substance  or 
poisonous  color  or  flavor,  or  other  ingredient  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health,  or  any 
vinous,    malt    or    spirituous    liquor    or    compound    or    narcotic    drug." 

In  the  case  of  food: 

"First.  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce,  or  lower, 
or  injuriously  affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

"Second.    If  any  substance  has  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

"Third.    If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  extracted. 

"Fourth.  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated,  or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby 
damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed. 

"Fifth.  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which 
may  render  such  article  injurious  to  health:  Provided,  That  when  in  the  preparation  of 
food  products  for  shipment  they  are  preserved  by  any  external  application  applied  in  such 
manner  that  the  preservative  is  necessarily  removed  mechanically,  or  by  maceration  in 
water,  or  otherwise,  and  directions  for  the  removal  of  said  preservatives  shall  be  printed 
on  the  covering  of  the  package,  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  applying 
only  when  said  products  are  ready  for  consumption. 

"Sixth.    If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  animal  or 
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vegetable  substance,  or  any  portion  of  an  animal  unfit  for  food,  whether  manufactured  or 
not.  or  if  it  is  the  product  of  a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has  died  otherwise  than  by 
slaughter. 

"Sec.  8.  That  the  term  'misbranded,'  used  herein,  shall  apply  to  all  drugs,  or  articles, 
or  food,  or  articles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  fc'od.  the  package  or  label  of 
which  shall  bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  such  article,  or  the  ingre- 
dients or  substances  contained  therein  which  shaill  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  par- 
ticular, and  to  any  food  or  drug  product  which  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  country  in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  produced. 

''That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act   an  article  shall  also  be  deemed- to  be  misbranded." 

In    the  case   of  drugs: 

!!l'lrst*i  If  jt  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another  article. 
Second.  If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originallv  put  up  shall  have  been  removed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  contents  shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the 
package  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  ouarititv  or  proportion  of  any  alcohol, 
morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin.  alDha  or  beta  eucaine.  chloroform,  cannabis  indica.  chloral 
hydrate  or  acetanilide,  or  any  derivative  or  preparation  of  any  such  substances  contained 
therein. 

"Third.  If  its  package  or  label  shall  bear  or  contain  any  statement,  design,  or 
device  regarding  the  curative  or  therapeutic  effect  of  such  article  or  any  of  the 
ingredients  or  substances  contained  therein,   which  is  false  and  fraudulent." 

In  the  case  <c«f  food: 

"First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of 
another  article. 

"Second.  If  it  be  labelled  or  branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser,  or  pur- 
port to  be  a  foreign  product  when  not  so,  or  if  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put 
up  shall  have  been  removed  in  whole  or  in  part  and  other  contents  shall  have  been 
placed  in  such  package,  or  if  it  fail  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity 
or  proportion  of  any  morphine,  opium,  cocaine,  heroin,  alpha  or  beta  eucaine.  chloro- 
form, cannabis  indica,  chloral  hydrate,  or  acetanilide.  or  any  derivative  or  preparation 
of  any  such  substance  contained   therein. 

"Third.  If  in  package  form,  the  quantitv  of  the  contents  be  not  plainly  and  con- 
spicuously marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  nu- 
merical count:  Presided,  however,  That  reasonable  variations  shall  be  permitted,  and 
tolerances  and  also  exemptions  as  to  small  packages  shall  be  established  by  rules  and 
regulations  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  this  act.  (The  act 
of  March  3,  1913,  provides  that  no  penaltv  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  confiscation  shall 
be  enforced  for  any  violation  of  its  provisions  as  to  domestic  products  prepared  or  for- 
eign products  imported  prior  to  eighteen  months  after  its  passage.) 

"Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  statement,  design 
or  device  regarding  -tihe  ingredients  or  the  .substances  contained  therein,  which  state- 
ment, design  or  device  shall  be  false  or  misleading,  in  any  particular:  Provided.  That 
a>n  article  of  food  which  does  not  contain  anv  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded   in  the  following  cases: 

"First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be  now  or  from  time  to 
time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not 
an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article,  if  the 
name  be  accompanied  on  the  same  label  or  brand  with  a  statemlen*  of  the  place  where 
said  article  has  been  manufactured  or  produced. 

"Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labelled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indi- 
cate that  they  are  compounds,  imitations  or  blends,  and  the  word  -compound.' 
'imitation  or  'blend,'  as  the  case  may  be.  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in  which  it 
is  offered  for  sale:  Provided.  That  the  term  "blend'  as  used  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not  excluding  harmless  coloring  or  flavoring  in- 
gredients used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only:  And  provided  further, 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or 
manufacturers  of  proprietary  foods  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredients  to 
disclose  their  trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  require 
to  secure   freedom   from  adulteration  or  misbranding. 

"Sec.  9.  That  no  dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  when 
he  can  establish  a  guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer  or  other 
party  residing  in  the  United  States,  from  whom  he  purchases  such  articles,  to  the  effect 
that  the  same  is  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  act.  desig- 
nating it." 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  act  provide  the  methods  of  prosecuting  offenders 
and  destroying  goods  imported  or  offered   for   import   which  are  adulterated  or  falsely 

labelled. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 
(Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Carl  L.  Alsberg.   Chief.   Washington.   D.  C. ) 

The  inspection  force  of  the  Bureau  of  chemistry  collected  more  than  10.000 
offlcal  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1913,  and  many  additional 
samples  for  investigating  purposes   relating  to   the   enforcement   of  the   law. 

ABOLISHING  GUARANTY  LEGEND  AND  SERIAL  NUMBER  ON  FOOD  AND  DRUGS. 
(Announcement  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
The  legend  "Gi  aranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  act"  is  held  to  be  misleading- 
and  deceptive,  and  the  urc  of  a  serial  number  on  food  and  drugs  is  prohibited  after 
May  1.  1915,  by  a  food  inspection  decision  signed  May  5.  1914.  by  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury.  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  new  regulation  will  take  effect  Mav  1. 
19  IT),  in  order  to  give  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  use  up  their  present  stocks  of 
labels.  After  that  date  guaranties  of  compliance  with  the  law  should  be  given  by 
manufacturers  directly  to  dealers,  and  should  be  incorporated  in  the  invoice  or  bill  of 
Bale  specifying  the  goods  covered.  This  guaranty  should  not  appear  on  the  label  or 
package  of  the  product. 
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UNITED    STATES    INTERNAL    REVENUE    RECEIPTS. 

SUMMARY  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  FROM  1906  TO  1914,  INCLUSIVE. 


Fiscal 
Years. 


1906.. 
1907 . . 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 


Spirits. 


$143,394,055 
156 ,336 ,902 
140,158,807 
134,868,034 
148.029,311 


Tobacco. 


$4*,422,997 
51,811,070 
49,862,754 
51,887,178 
b8.118.457 


Fermented 

Liauors 


$55,641,859 
59,567,818 
59,807,617 
57,456,411 

60,572,288 


Income 
Tax. 


Fiscal 
Years. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Spirits. 


$155,279,858 
156,391,487 
163,879,342 
159.098,177 


Tobacco. 


$67,005,950 
70,590,151 
76,7o9,424 

a  79,986,639 


Fermented 
Liquors. 


$64,367,777 
63,268,770 
66,266,989 
67,081.512 


Income 
Tax. 


'60,710,197 


Of  the  miscellaneous  receipts  received  iu  1914  (total  $1,136,070),  $714,307  was  from  playing  cards,  and  $284,501 
from  penalties,  etc.  Receipts  from  oleomargarine  $1,325,219,  from  corporation  excise  tax  $10,671,077.  (a)  Including  $170,779 
from  sale  of  internal  revenue  stamps  affixed  to  Philippine  products,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1909.  *Iucome  tax 
from  corporations  $32,456,662,  from  individuals  $28,253,534. 

INCOME  TAX  ON  INDIVIDUALS. 

AGGREGATE  OF  COLLECTIONS  BY  DISTRICTS  AND  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Individual  income  tax  wascomputed  upon  five-sixths  of  net  incomes  accruing  for  the  calendar  year 
1913.    The  collections  from  this  source  as  classified  to  conform  to  provisions  of  the  act  were  as  follows: 


Income  tax,  normal.. $12,728,038.02 

Income  tax,  additional,  and  are  from 
net  incomes  exceeding: 

$20,000  and  not  more  than  $50,000. . .  2,934,754. 4C 
60,000  aud  not  more  than  75,O0ff. . .  1,645,639.30 
75,000  and  not  more  than    100,000 1  323  022. 61 


$100,000  and  not  more  than  $250,000...  $3,835,948. 40 
250,000  and  not  more  than    500,000..     2,334,582.95 

500,000 3,437,850.23 

Offers  in  compromise,  etc.. 13,698.89 

Total $28,253,534.80 


Supplemental  statement  showing  the  receipts  under  act  of  August  5,    1909,  and  of  section  2 
Of  the  act  of  October  3,   1913,   during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.    1914. 


States, 
Etc. 


Alabama.  . 
Alaska. . . . 
Arizona . . . 
Arkansas.  . 
California . 
Colorado . . 
Conn .... 
Delaware. . 
Dlst.  Col.  . 
Florida. . . . 
Georgia. . . 
Hawaii. . . . 

Idaho 

Illinois. . . . 
Indiana . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 
Louisiana  . 
Maine. . ; . 
Maryland . 

Mass 

Michigan. . 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana. 


Corporation    Corporation 
Excise  Tax.   Income    Tax. 


§59,813.19 

1,075.81 

15,464.25 

20,639.71 

555,080.16 

117,967.78 

155,427.18 

34,574.69 

34,554.51 

34,126.25 

112,070.92 

19,387.71 

9,293.62 

1,141,536.28 

144,572.02 

96,566.92 

58,61.1.78 

82,065.65 

103,488.17 

84,544.35 

96,209.85 

550,531.69 

530,477.45 

325,615.48 

18,691  18 

333,624.28 

23,922.89 


$156,526.38 

4,682,87 

72,114.06 

95,796.38 

1,494,591.92 

220,785.02 

551,828,72 

121,468.77 

132,649.22 

92,958.97 

247,774.34 

97,524.92 

36,406.84 

3,152,113.40 

547,853.20 

296,543.00 

267,858.91 

303,990.65 

290,569.18 

199,547.24 

327,031.67 

1,447,648.89 

1,045,745.95 

1,183,977.40 

65,746.74 

1,030,968.27 

91,398.27 


Individual 
Income    Tax. 


$62,102.89 
2,427.83 

28,672.14 

42,035.48 
880,374.16 
111,877.30 
409,405.53 

94,904.93 
289,275.10 
108,800.43 
115,874.11 

34,822.62 

12,314.44 

2,076,171.11 

180,770.77 

141,136.62 

49,960.11 

98,244.62 
148,261.18 

75,772.35 

448,409.06 

1,505,885.72 

1,018,220.20 

372,527.41 

40,502.46 
657,058.31 

40,667.78 


States, 
Etc. 


Nebraska. 
Nevada . . 
N.  Hamp. 
New  Jersey 
N.  Mexico 
New  York. 
N.  Carolina 
N.  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon 

Penna .... 
Rhode  Is.  . 
S.  Carolina 
S.  Dakota. 
Tennessee . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . 
Virginia. . . 
Wash'gton. 
W.Virginia 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming.. 


Total . 


Corporation 
Excise  Tax. 


Corporation      Individual 
Income    Tax.  Income    Tax. 


$69,114.30 

941.06 

26,518.74 

334,181.28 

10,840.17 

2,318,311.41 

84,410.55 

13,939.03 

545,023.32 

47,301.89 

88,368.52 

1,452,511.09 

75,937.69 

69,356.39 

9,174.54 

49,202.67 

161,632.89 

65,623.72 

9,660.77 

98,222.03 

124,891.49 

95,554.72 

147,403.11 

13,022.07 


10,671,077.22 


$168,084.27 

45,987.43 

60,135.21 

1,191,468.00 

38,200.28 

7,447600.19 

173,267.99 

58,967.08 

1,856,007.05 

177,763.85 

146,751.89 

4,643,794.19 

247,465.04 

82,282.51 

40,824.42 

226,143.07 

551,241.43 

192,503.21 

39,114.37 

414,471.52 

295,805.42 

236,773.03 

497,785.32 

48,124.72 


32,456,662.67 


$76,857.75 
13,490.37 
48,732.88 

716,756.20 

10,389.63 

12,522,797.34 

46,566.55 

20,645.38 

904,508.22 

93,082.15 

90,054.36 

3,176,095.38 

324.221.74 
25,811.11 
12,351.62 
98,274.54 

360,965.21 
27,375.04 
89,356.77 

103,449.30 

122,474.56 
94,627.97 

220,642.58 
7,533.49 


28,253,534.80 


INTERNAL,  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  BY  STATES    AND  TERRITORIES. 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED   TUNE  30,  1914. 


Statks  and 
Territories. 

Aggregate 
Collections. 

States  and 
Territories 

Aggregate 
Collections. 

Statks  and 
Territories. 

Aggregate 
Collections. 

$463,440.94 

31.857.14 

167,733.95 

245.021.53 

11,294,714.78 

1,079.884.12 

2,420,171.23 

629.774.26 

1,273,691.23 

1,509,908,89 

729,779.04 

246,754.46 

98,374.05 

60,761,833.58 

29,598,797.29 

1,499,475.88 

.    536,679.12 

35.405,517.87 

5,664,435.17 

$430,583  61 

7,611,016.13 

9,116,790.33 

9,349,315.83 

4,057,510.48 

140,873.87 

13,331,518.58 

540,709.06 

2,861,077.15 

119,239.57 

575,269.91 

13,829,051.13 

98.627.99 

62,116,763.34 

11,947,270.54 

111,357.42 

25,031,262.61 

361,169.88 

$956,309.55 

33,422,532.99 

Michigan... 

632,550.00 

1,500,356.51 

Culifornia ......... .   . 

320,873.23 

Colorado 

174,750.94 

Connecticut.  ........ 

Missouri 

2.345,515.52 

2,025,339.69 
476,363.42 

'District  of  Columbia 

Nebraska 

Utah 

154,731.99 

New  Hampshire  — 

8,487,406.10 

Washington 

1,865.247.52 

New  York... 

Ohio 

2,084,690  33 

9,994,997.66 
109,197.06 

Wyoming 

Philippine  Islands.. 

170,779.51 

Kentucky    . 

$380,008,893.96 

1 

Notk — Alabama  and  Mississippi  comprise  the  district  of  Alabama  ;  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  the  district  of  Colorado  ;  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  the  district  of  Connecticut;  Maryland,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  counties  of  Acc^mac 
and  Northampton,  Va.,  the  district  of  Maryland;  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  the  district  of  Montana;  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
and  Vermont,  the  district  of  New  Hampshire ;  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  district  of  New  Mexico  ;  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  the  district  of  North  and  South  Dakota  ;  Washington  and  Alaska,  the  district  of  Washington;  Nevada  forms  a  part  of 
the  first  district  of  California,  and  South  Carolina  a  part  of  the  fourth  district  of  North  Carolina  until  September  1,  1913,  when 
it  was  re-established  as  a  separate  collection  district. 
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WITHDRAWALS  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

The  quantities  of  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  manufactured   tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  oleomargarine 
which  tax  was  paid  during  the  last  fiscal  year  are  as  follows: 


Abticles  Taxed. 


Spirits  distilled  from  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pineapples. oranges,  apricots, 
berries,  prunes,  figs  and  cherries gals. . 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pine- 
apples, oranges,  apricots,  berries,  prunes,  figs  and  cherries gals. . 

Fermented  liquors bbls. . 

Cigars,  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand number. . 

Cigars,  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand number. . 

Cigarette',    weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand number.. 

Cigarettes,  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand number.. 

Snuff lbs.. 

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking lbs. . 

Oleomargarine lbs. . 

Adulterated  butter lbs.. 

Processor  renovated  butter lbs. . 


Fiscal  Year 

Changs  fkoi 

il  1'KKCEDL.VG 

ended  June  30. 
1914. 

\eak. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

2, 704,752 

97,01  S 

136,433,749 

3,984,540 

66,105.445 

859,901 

7,670,832,230 

28,205,313. 

1,036,793,000 

3,014,840 

17,418,880 

705,431 

16,409,667,136 

2,132,895,976 

3-2,766,741 

442  72T 

41 2,:  05,21 3 

8,142,593 

(t)  141,763,605 

1,393,633 

179,59x 

45,786 



31,927,248 

6,814,356 

Note — The  quantity  of  mixed  flour  withdrawn  cannot  be  staled,  owing  to  the  variable  number  of  pounds  taxed. 
(7)  Includes  4,198,741  pounds  at  10  cents  and  137,564,864  pounds  at  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pouud. 


Receipts  of  tax  on  Porto  Rican  products— spirits,  cigars  and  cigarettes— year  ended  June  30,  1914, 
$632,550;  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  from  Philippines,  $170,779. 

SPECIAL    TAXES    AND    RATES. 

Rectifiers  of  less  than  500  barrels  a  year,  $100:  rectifiers  of  500  barrels  or  more  a  year,  $200. 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers.  $100;  retail  liquor  dealers,  $25. 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors.  $50:  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  S20. 

Manufacturers  of  stills,  $50;  and  for  stills  or  worms,  manufactured,  each.  $20. 

Brewers:  Annual  manufacture  less  than  500  barrels,  $50;  annual  manufacture  500  barrels  or 
more.  $100. 

.Manufacturers  of  filled  cheese,  $400;  wholesale  dealers  in  filled  cheese,  $250;  retail  dealers  in 
filled  cheese,  $12. 

Manufacturers  of  oleomargarine,  S600;  wholesale  dealers  in  oleomargarine  artifically  colored  in 
imitation  of  butter,  $480;  wholesale  dealers  In  oleomargarine  free  from  artificial  coloration.  $200; 
retail  dealers  in  oleomargarine  artificial^'  colored  in  imitation  of  butter,  $48:  retail  dealers  in  oleo- 
margarine free  from  artificial  coloration,  $6. 

Manufacturers  of  adulterated  butter.  $600;  wholesale  dealers  in  adulterated  butter,  $480;  retail 
dealers  in  adulterated  butter,$48:  manufacturers  of  processor  renovated  butter,$50;  manufacturers, 
packers  or  repackers  of  mixed  flour, $12. 

DISTILLED    SPIRITS,    ETC. 

Distilled  spirits,  per  gallon,  $1. 10;  stamps  for  distilled  spirits  intended  for  expert,  each,  5  and 
lOcents.     Case  stamps  for  spirits  bottled  in  bond,  lOcents. 

Wine  made  in  imitation  of  champagne,  and  liquors  produced  by  being  rectified,  etc.,  in  bottles 
containing  not  more  than  one  pint,  per  bottle  or  package,  10  cents:  same,  in  bottles  containing  more 
than  one  pint  and  not  more  than  one  quart,  per  bottle  or  package,  20  cents ;  and,  at  the  same  rate  for 
any  larger  quantity  for  such  merchandise.  Grape  brandy  used  in  the  fortification  of  sweet  wine,  per 
gallon.  3  cents. 

FERMENTED    LIQUORS. 

Fermented  liquors  per  barrel  (see  special  tax  list  above). 

TOBACCO,    SNUFF,    CIGARS   AND   CIGARETTES. 

Tobacco,  however  prepared,  manufactured  and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  per 
lb.,  8  cents;  snuff,  however  prepared,  manufactured  and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or 
sale, per  lb.,  8  cents. 

Cigars  weighing  more  than  3  lbs.  per  thousand,  $3;  cigars  weighing  not  more  than  3  lbs.  per 
thousand,   75  cents;  cigarettes  weighing  more  than  3  lbs.  per  thousand  $3.60;  cigarettes  weighing 
not  more  than  3  lbs.  per  thousand,  $1.25. 
OLEOMARGARINE,  ADULTERATED  BUTTER  AND  PROCESS  OR  RENOVATED  BUTTER. 

Oleomargarine,  domestic,  artificially  colored  in  imitation  of  butter,  per  lb.,  lOcents;  oleomarga- 
rine, free  from  coloration  that  causes  it  to  look  like  butter,  of  any  shade  of  yellow,  per  lb.,  %  of  1 
cent;  oleomargarine,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  per  lb. .15  cents. 

Adulterated  butter,  per  lb.,  10  cents;  processor  renovated  butter,  per  lb.,  J<C  of  1  cent. 

FILLED    CHEESE. 

Filled  cheese,  per  lb.  ,1  cent;  same,  imported,  per  lb.,  8  cents. 

MIXED  FLOUR. 

Mixed  flour,  per  barrel  of  196  lbs.,  or  more  than  98  lbs.,  4  cents;  half  barrel  of  98  lbs.,  or  more 
than  4!*  lbs.,  2  cents;  quarter  barrel  of  49  lbs.,  or  more  than  24^  lbs.,1  cent;  eighth  barrel  of  24J$ 
lbs.  or  less,  >$ceui. 

BANKS  AND  BANKERS,  ETC. 

Bank  circulation,  per  month,  1-12  of  1  per  cent.  Bank  circulation  exceeding  90  per  cent,  of 
capital,  in  addition,  per  month,  1-6  of  1  percent. 

Hanks,  hankers,  and  other  parties  liable  on  amount  of  notes  of  any  person.  State  bank,  or  State 
banking  association,  or  of  any  town,  city  or  municipal  corporation,  paid  out  by  them,  10  per  cent, 

CORPORATION    INCOMK. 

Income  tax  on  corporations,  Joint  stock  companies  or  associations,  and  insurance  companies, 

1  percent. 

INDIVIDUAL   INCOME. 
Income  tax,  normal,  on  Individuals,  1  percent.    Income  tax,  additional— Net  Incomes  exceeding 
$20,000  and  not  more  than  $.50,060,  1  per  cent.  ;  exceeding  $50,000  and  not  more  than   $75,000, 

2  per  cent,  ;  exceeding  $75,000  and  not  more  than  #100.000  IS  per  cent.;  exceeding  $100,000  and 
not  more  than  $260,000,  4  per  cent.;  exceeding  $250,000  and  not  more  than  $500,000,  5  per  cent,  ; 
exceeding  $500,000, 6  per  cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Playing  cards,  per  pack,  2  cents.  Opium,  manufactured  for  smoking  purposes,  per  lb.,  $300. 
White  phosphorous  matches,  per  hundred,  2  cents. 
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UNITED    STATES    PENSION    STATISTICS. 

NUMBER   OF  ARMY   AND   NAVY  PENSIONERS   ON   THE   ROLL  JUNE  30,   1914. 

19,   1908 — Widows  or 


April 


Civil  War,  Act  of 
minors,  235.524. 

War  with  Spain — Invalids  or  survlvors.24,250; 
widows  or  minors,  4,660. 

War  of  1812 — Widows  or  minors,  170. 

War  with   Mexico — Invalids  or  survivors,  893; 
widows  or  minors,  4,699. 

Indian  Wars — Invalids  or  survivors,  915;   wid- 
ows or  minors,  2,182. 

Total  pensioners  on  roll  June  30,  1914.  785,239. 


Regular  Establishment — Invalids  or  survivors, 
14,919;  widows  or  minors,  4,422. 

Service — Act  of  May  11,  1912,  Invalids  or 
survivors,  369,624;  act  of  February  6,  1907,  Inva- 
lids or  survivors,  7,158. 

Civil  War,  General  Law — Invalids  or  survivors, 
50,347;  widows  or  minors,  59,160. 

Civil  War,  Act  of  June  27,  1890— Invalids 
©r  survivors,  2,225;  widows  or  minors,  4,091. 

Total  number  of  original  applications  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  28,488. 

Total  number  of  original  claims  allowed  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  19,287. 

Number  of  pensioners  on  roll  June  30,  1914 — Invalids  or  survivors,  470,331;  widows  or  minors, 
314.908;  total,  785.239. 

Paid  pensioners  during  1914,  $172,417,546.26. 

(For  number  of  pension  claims,  pensioners  and  disbursements,  by  years,  from  1867  to  1912,  see 
World  Almanac  for  1913,  page  166.) 

Expenses  of  the  Pension  Bureau  and  agencies  In  disbursing  pension  fund  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,.  1914,  52,066,507.15. 

All  the  pension  agencies  have  been  consolidated,  and  all  pensioners  are  now  paid  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  through  the  Disbursing  Clerk  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TOTAL   DISBURSEMENTS  FOR   PENSIONS     FOR    ALL    WARS    AND    OF    THE    PEACE 

ESTABLISHMENT  TO  JUNE   30,  1914. 

Warof  the  Revolution  (estimate).  $70, 000, 000;  war  of  1812  (service  pension),  $45,950,546.46; 
Indian  wars  (service  pension).  $12,801,520.61;  war  with  Mexico  (service  pension),  $48,693,102.34; 
civil  war.  §4,457.974,496.47;  war  with  Spain  and  insurrection  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
§46,092,740.84;  regular  establishment,  $31,936,516.52;  unclassified,  $16,508,447.41.  Total 
disbursements  for  pensions,  $4,729,957,370.65. 


PENSIONERS  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY. 


Alabama- 
Alaska  T... 
Arizona. . . . 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado... 

Conn 

Delaware. . 

D.  of  Col 

Florida 

Georgia 


3,094 

77 

857 

8  436 

27,742 

.  7,709 

9,581 

2,491 

8,607 

4,870 

2,869 


Idaho 

Illinois... 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentuc'y 
Louis' a... 

Maine 

Maryla'd 

Mass 

Michigan 


2,150 
54.078 
47,858 
26.647 
31.017 
20,449 

5,146 
13,659 
11,914 
32,675 
32.842 


Minn 

Miss 

Missouri.. 
Montana 
Nebras'a 
Nevada .. 
N.  Hamp 
N.  Jersey 
N.  Mex... 
N.  York.. 
N.  Car'  a.. 


12,167 

3.840 
37,804 

2.264 

13.758 

382 

6,283 
19,739 

1,816 
65.369 

3,478 


N.  Dak... 

2.807 

Ohio 

74,250 

Okla 

10.916 

Oregon  ... 

7.469 

Penn'a... 

72.407 

R.  Island 

4.293 

S.  Car'a... 

1,623 

S.  Dak 

5.164 

Tenn 

16.239 

Texas ..... 

8.047 

Utah 

983 

Vermont... 

6.264 

Virginia.... 

8.311 

Washing' n 

9,522 

WestVa.... 

30.170 

Wisconsin. 

18,941 

Wyoming  . 

804 

Canal  Zone 

1 

Insul.  Pos. 

167 

Foreign .. . . 

5,163 

Total 

785,239 

The  following  are  the  rates  for  total  disability  from  causes  incident  to  the  service: 
Army— Lieutenant-colonel  and  all  officers  of  higher  rank.  $30;  major,  surgeon,  and  paymaster, 
$25;  captain,  provost  marshal,  and  chaplain.  $20;  first  lieutenant,   assistant  surgeon,  and  deputy 
provost  marshal,  $17;  second  lieutenant  and  enrolling  officer.  S15;  enlisted  men.  $8. 

Navy— Captain  and  officers  of  higher  rank,  commander,  lieutenant  commanding  and  master 
commanding, surgeon, paymaster,  and  chief  engineer,  respectively  ranking  witb  commander  by  law, 
$30;  lieutenant,  surgeon,  paymaster,  and  chief  enarineer,  respectively  ranking  with  lieutenant  by 
law,  and  passed  assistant  surgeon.  $25;  master,  professor  of  mathematics,  assistant  surgeon,  assist- 
ant paymaster  and  chaplain.  $20;  first  assistant  engineer,  ensign,  and  pilot.  815;  cadet  midshipman, 
passed  midshipman,  midshipman,  clerks  of  admirals,  paymasters,  or  other  officers  commanding 
vessels,  second  and  third  assistant  engineers,  master's  mate,  and  warrant  officers,  $10;  enlisted 
men,  $8. 

Harine  Corps— Lieutenant-colonel  and   officers  of  higher  rank,  $30;  major,  $25;   captain, 
$20;  first  lieutenant,  $17;  second  lieutenant,  $15;  enlisted  men,  $8. 


Pension  at  certain  ages  on  account  of  service  in  the  civil  and  Mexican  wars.     Act  of  May  11, 1912. 

Any  person  who  served  ninety  days  or  more  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
during  the  late  civil  war.  and  who  has  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  sixty-two  years  or  over,  on  making  proof  of  such  facts  is  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  as 
follows  :  Age  sixt}'-two  years— For  a  service  of  90  days. $13.00  per  month ;  6  months.  $13.50;  1  year, 
$14. 00;  1\4  years,  $14.  50;  2  years,  $15.00;  2%  vears,  $15.50,  and  3  vears  and  more,  $16.00.  Age  66 
years— For  a  service  of  90  davs,  $15.00  per  month;  6  months.  $15.50;  1  year,  $16.00:  \%  years, 
$16.50;  2  years.  $17. 00;  2%  years,  $18. 00,  and  3  years  and  more,  $19.00.  Age  70  years— For  a  ser- 
vice of  90  days,  $18.00  per  month;  6  months,  $19.00;  1  year.  $20.00;  1}£  years.  $21.50;  2  years, 
$23.00:  2%  years,  $24.00,  and  3  years  and  more  $25.00.  Age  75  years— For  a  service  of  90  davs, 
$21  per  month;  6  months.  $22.50;  1  year,  $24.00;  \%  vears,  $27.00,  and  2  years  and  more,  $30. 00. 
And  such  pension  shall  commence  from  the  date  of  filing  the  application  in  the  Bureau  of  Pensions. 
Any  person  who  served  sixty  days  or  more  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  who  received  an  honorable 
discharge,  is  entitled  to  $30. 00  per  month.  Any  person  who  was  wounded  in  battle  or  in  line  of  duty 
in  the  civil  war,  and  is  now  unfit  for  manual  labor  by  reason  thereof,  or  who  from  disease  or  other 
causes  incurred  in  line  of  duty  resulting  in  his  disability,  is  now  unable  to  perform  manual  labor,  is 
entitled  to  $30. 00  per  month. 
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PATENT    OFFICE    PROCEDURE. 

The  following  statement  has  been  revised  by  the  Patent  Office  forTHEWoBLD  Almanac  for  1915: 

Patents  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  Patent  Office,  to 
any  person  who  has  invented  or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  com- 
position of  matter  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof,  or  any  new,  original  and  ornamental 
design  for  au  article  of  manufacture,  not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this  country  before  his  invention 
or  discovery  thereof, and  not  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country,  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof  or  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application, 
and  not  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application, 
unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned;  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required  bylaw  and 
Other  due  proceedings  had. 

Every  patent  contains  a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  seventeen  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  design  patents,  of  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use,  and  vend  the  invention  or 
discovery  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  Territories,  referring  to  the  specification  for  the  par- 
ticulars thereof. 

If  it  appear  that  the  inventor,  at  the  time  of  making  his  application,  believed  himself  to  be  the 
first  inventor  or  discoverer,  a  patent  will  not  be  refused  on  account  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  or 
any  part  thereof,  having  been  lcuown  or  used  in  any  foreign  country  before  his  invention  or  discovery 
thereof,  if  it  bad  not  been  before  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  publication. 

Joint  inventors  are  entitled  to  a  joint  patent;  neither  can  claim  one  separately.  Independent  in- 
ventors of  distinct  and  independent  improvements  in  the  same  machine  cannot  obtain  a  joint  patent 
for  their  separate  inventions;  nor  does  the  fact  that  one  furnishes  the  capital  and  another  makes  the 
invention  entitle  them  to  make  application  as  joint  inventors;  but  in  such  case  they  may  become  joint 
patentees  by  means  of  a  deed  ot  assignment. 

No  person  otherwise  entitled  thereto  will  be  debarred  from  receiving  a  patent  for  his  invention  or 
discovery,  by  reason  of  its  having  been  first  patented  or  caused  to  be  patented  by  the  inventor  or  his 
legal  representatives  or  assigns  In  a  foreign  country,  unless  the  application  for  said  foreign  patent  was 
filed  more  than  twelve  months  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  application  in  this  country,  and  four  months 
in  cases  of  designs,  in  which  case  no  patent  shall  be  granted  in  this  country. 

APPLICATIONS. 

If  an  inventor  wishes  to  file  an  application  for  patent,  a  copy  of  the  Kules  of  Practice,  containing 
forms  and  instructions,  will  be  sent  upon  request.  It  is  advisable,  however,  in  every  case,  that  the 
services  of  a  competent  registered  patent  attorney  be  secured,  as  the  value  of  patents  depends  largely 
upon  the  skilful  preparation  of  the  specification  and  claims.  The  Patent  Office  cannot  recommend 
any  particular  attorney  or  firm,  but  advises  applicants  to  avoid  doing  business  with  those  who  ad- 
vertise the  possession  of  unusual  facilities  for  obtaining  patents. 

Applications  for  a  patent  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  The  applicant 
must  also  file  in  the  Patent  Office  a  written  description  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  of  the 
manner  and  process  of  making,  constructing,  compounding,  and  using  it,  in  such  full,  clear,  concise, 
and  exact  terms  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  appertains,  or  with 
which  it  is  most  nearly  connected,  to  make,  construct,  compound,  and  use  the  same;  and  in  case  of  a 
machine,  he  must  explain  the  principle  thereof,  and  the  best  mode  in  which  he  has  contemplated 
applying  that  principle,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  other  inventions,  and  particularly  point  out  and 
distinctly  claim  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination  which  he  claims  as  his  invention  or  discovery. 
The  specification  and  claim  must  be  signed  by  the  inventor  and  attested  by  two  witnesses. 

\\  heu  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  drawings,  the  applicant  must  furnish  a  drawing  of  the  re- 
quired size,  signed  by  the  inventor  or  his  attorney  m  fact,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses.  The  appli- 
cant, if  required  by  the  Patent  Office,  shall  furnish  a  model  of  convenient  size  to  exhibit  advantage- 
ously the  several  parts  of  his  invention  or  discovery,  but  a  model  should  not  be  sent  unless  first 
called  for  by  the  Patent  Office. 

The  applicant  shall  make  oath  that  he  verily  believes  himself  to  be  the  original  and  first  inventor 
or  discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  manufacture,  composition,  or  improvement  for  which  he  solicitsa 
patent;  that  he  does  not  know  and  does  not  believe  that  the  same  was  ever  before  known  or  used,  and 
shall  state  of  what  country  he  is  a  citizen  and  where  he  resides,  and  whether  he  is  the  sole  or  joint 
inventor  of  the  invention  claimed  in  his  application.  In  every  original  application  the  applicant 
must  distinctly  state  under  oath  that  the  invention  has  not  been  patented  to  himself  or  to  others, 
with  his  knowledge  or  consent  in  this  or  any  foreign  country  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to 
his  application,  or  on  an  application  for  a  patent  filed  in  any  foreign  country  by  himself  or  his  legal 
representatives  or  assigns  more  than  twelve  months  prior  to  his  application  in  this  country,  or  four 
months  in  cases  of  designs.  J  f  any  application  for  patent  has  been  filed  in  any  foreign  country  by  the 
applicant  in  this  country  or  by  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns,  prior  to  his  application  in.  this 
country,  he  shall  state  the  country  or  countries  in  which  such  application  has  been  hied,  giving  the 
date  of  such  application,  and  shall  also  State  that  no  application  has  been  filed  in  any  oilier  country 
or  countries  than  those  mentioned  ;  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  invention  has  not 
been  in  public  use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  nor  described  in  any  printed  publication  or  patent  in 
this  or  any  foreign  country  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application  in  this  country.  .Such 
oath  may  be  made  before  any  person  within  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths, 
or.  when  the  applicant  resides  ma  foreign  country,  before  any  Minister,  Charge  d"  A  Ha  ires.  Consul,  or 
commercial  agent  holding  commission  under  the  Government  of  the  United  states,  or  beiore  any 
notary  public,  Judge  or  Magistrate  having  au  official  seal  and  authorized  to  ail  minister  oaths  in  that 
country  whose  authority  sliall  be  proved  by  a  certiticate  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the 
United  states, except  that  no  acknowledgment  may  be  taken  by  any  attorney  appearing  In  the  case. 

<»n  the  riling  of  such  application  and  the  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law,  il.  on  exami- 
nation, it  appears  that  the  applicant  is  justly  entitled  to  a  patent  under  the  law,  and  that  the  same  is 
sufficiently  useful  and  important,  the  Commissioner  will  issue  a  patent  therefor. 

Every  patent  or  any  interest  therein  shall  be  assignable  In  law  by  an  instrument  in  writing  ;  and  the 
patentee  or  his  assigns  or  legal  representatives  may,  in  like  manner,  grant  and  convey  an  exclusive 
right  under  his  patent  to  the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  United  States. 

REISSUES. 

A  reissue  is  granted  to  the  original  patentee,  his  legal  representatives,  or  the  assignees  of  the  entire 
Interest  when,  by  reason  of  a  defect!  ve  or  insufficient  specification,  or  by  reason  of  the  patentee  claim- 
ing as  his  invention  or  discovery  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  new.  the  original  patent  is  inop- 
erative or  invalid,  provided  the  error  has  arisen  from  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake,  and  without 
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any  fraudulent  or  deceptive  intention.     Reissue  applications  must  be  made  and  the  specifications 
sworu  to  by  the  inventors,  if  they  be  living. 

FEES. 
Fees  must  be  paid  in  advance,  and  are  as  follows:  On  filing  each  original  application  for  a  patent, 
$15.  On  issuing  each  original  patent.  $20.  In  design  cases:  For  three  years  and  six  months,  $10; 
for  seven  years,  $15:  for  fourteen  years,  $30.  On  every  application  fur  tbe  reissue  of  a  patent, 
$30.  Ou  filing  each  disclaimer,  $10.  For  certified  copies  of  patents  and  other  papers  in  manuscript, 
ten  cents  per  hundred  words  and  twenty-five  cents  for  the  certificate;  for  certified  copies  of  printed 
patents,  eighty  cents.  For  uncertified  printed  copies  of  specifications  and  drawings  of  patents,  five 
cents  each.  For  recording  every  assignment,  agreement,  power  of  attorney,  or  oilier  paper,  of  three 
hundred  words  or  under,  $1;  of  over  three  hundred  aud  under  one  thousand  words,  $2;  ior  each 
additional  thousand  words,  or  traction  thereof,  $1.  Fur  copies  of  drawings,  the  reasonable  cost  of 
making  them.  The  Patent  Office  is  prepared  to  furnish  positive  photographic  copies  of  the  drawings 
of  pending  patented  or  abandoned  cases,  in  sizes  and  at  lates  as  follows  :  Large  size,  10x15  inches, 
twentv-five  cents;  medium  size,  8x12^  inches,  fifteen  cents.  Negative  photographic  copies  of  speci- 
fications and  drawings  of  foreign  patents,  or  of  any  page  or  part  of  page  of  any  printed  publication 
in  tbe  possession  of  tbe  office,  will  be  furnished  on  paper  7x11  inches,  for  15  cents  per  sheet.  Fee  for 
examining  and  registering  trade-mark.  $10,  which  includes  certificate.  Stamps  cannot  be  accepted 
bv  the  Parent  Office  in  payment  of  fees.  Stamps  ana  stamped  envelopes  should  not  be  sent  to  the 
office  for  replies  to  letters,  as  stamps  are  not  required  ou  mail  matter  emauatiug  from  the  Patent 
Office. 

PATENT  OFFICE  STATISTICS. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1913,  were  $2,084,417.79, 
and  expenditures.  $1,947,383.28.  Receipts  over  expenditures,  $137,034.51.  Total  net  surplus  to 
December  31,  1913.  $7,297,052.46. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  office  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1913 : 


Number  of  applications  for  patents 68, 117 

Number  of  applications  for  design  patents     2,060 
Number  of  applications  for  reissue  patents        190 


Total 70,376 

Number  of  applications  for  registration  of 

t  rade-  marks 7, 369 

Number  of  applications  for  registration  of 

labels 1,002 

Number  of  applications  for  prints 391 

Number  of  disclaimers  filed 24 

Numberof  appeals  on  the  merits 1,622 


Total 10.408 


Number   of    patents    granted,    including 

designs 35,624 

Patents  reissued 158 

Total 35,788 

Numberof  trade-marks  registered 5,065 

Numberof  labels  registered 708 

Number  of  prints  registered 290 

Total 6,063 

Numberof  patents  expired 21,867 

Numberof  patents  forfeited  for  non- pay- 
ment of  final  fees 7,716 

Numberof  applications  allowed  awaiting 
final  fees 13,567 

Number  of  trade-mark  applications  pas- 
sed for  publication 5, 107 


The  total  numberof  applications  filed  at  the  Patent  Office  in  seventy-five  years,  1837-1912,  was 
1,926,009;    number  of  original  patents,  including  designs  and  reissues  issued,  1,106,235. 

There  is  now  no  law  permitting  thefilingof  a  caveat,  tbe  old  law  having  been  repealed  July  1,1910. 
Patent  No.  1,000,000  was  granted  August  8.  1911,  to  F.  H.  Holton,of  Akron,  O., for  an  automobile  tire. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  patents  and  designs  issued  in  1913  according  to  residence  of 
patentees: 

Alabama,  189;  Alaska,  6;  Arizona. 71;  Arkansas,  141 ;  California,  1.66S;  Canal  Zone,  11:  Colorado, 
436:  Connecticut,  968;  Delaware,  40;  District  of  Columbia,  241;  Florida,  132;  Georgia,  238; 
Hawaii,  21;  Idaho,  107;  Illinois,  3,229;  Indiana,  713;  Iowa,  606;  Kansas,  410;  Kentucky, 
228;  Louisiana,  171;  Maine,  113;  Maryland,  317;  Massachusetts,  1,809;  Michigan,  969;  Minnesota, 
586;  Mississippi.  94;  Missouri,  1,027;  Montana,  132;  Nebraska,  274;  Nevada,  42;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 98;  New  Jersey,  1,610;  New  Mexico,  52;  New  York.  5,312;  North  Carolina,  161;  North 
Dakota.   131;     Ohio,   2.099;     Oklahoma,   263;     Oregon,   254;     Pennsylvania,   3,085;     Philippine 


Foreign  countries:  Austria-Hungary.  168;  Belgium,  54;  Canada,  557;  Cuba, 21;  Denmark,  28; 
England, 908;  France,  340;  Germany,  1,433;  Italy,  55;  Japan,  19;  Mexico,  31;  Norway,  31;  Russia, 
48;  Scotland, 63;  Sweden,  87;  Switzerland,  131;  other  countries,  238.     Total  foreign,  4,212. 

GENERAL  PATENT   STATISTICa 
The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1914.     It 
exhibits  the  number  of  patents  issued  by  foreign  countries  (estimated)  and  the  United  States  from  the 
earliest  records  to  December  31,  1913: 


Countries. 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary . . 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Hungary 

India 

Italy  and  Sardinia. 
Japan 


To  1870 
Inclusive. 


15.350 
35.044 

4,081 
103.934 

9,996 
53,408 

"445 
4,723 


1871  to  1913. 


79.951 

67.5S3 

235,079 

151. 952 

382, 786 

276.576 

420,419 

57,796 

12,578 

125, 438 

24,904 


Total. 


79,951 

82, 933 

270,123 

156.033 

486. 720 

286.572 

473,827 

57, 796 

13.023 

130,161 

24,904 


Countries. 


Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

All    other    foreign 
countries 


Total  foreign. 
United  States. 

Grand  total. 


To  1870 

Inclusive. 


1,464 
1,629 

8,363 


238,437 


1871  to  1913. 


30.697 
51,980 

37.828 
63,878 

197,928 


2,217,373 


120,573      972,650 


359. 010  !3, 190.023 


Total. 


32,161 
51,980 
39.457 
63,878 

201,445 


2,455.810 
'1,093,223 


3,549,033 


*  Including  9.957  patents  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1836,  on  which  date  the  present  series  began. 
tNot including  164  reissues  and  30  patents  withdrawn. 
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REGISTRATION    OF    TRADE-MARKS 

IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  new  "Act  to  authorize  the  registration  of  trade- 
marks used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States  or  Indian  tribes, 
and  to  protect   the   same,"    approved   February    20,    1905,    and  later   amendatory   acts. 

"The  owner  of  a  trade-mark  used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the 
several  States,  or  with  Indian  tribes,  provided  such  owner  shall  be  domiciled  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  or  resides  in  or  is  located  in  any  foreign  country,  wmch,  by 
treaty,  convention,  or  law,  affords  similar  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
may  obtain  registration  for  such  trade-mark  by  complying  with  the  following  requirements: 
First,  by  filing  in  the  Patent  Office  an  application  therefor,  in  writing,  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  signed  by  the  applicant,  specifying  his  name,  domicile,  location, 
and  citizenship;  the  class  of  merchandise  and  the  particular  description  of  goods  comprised 
in  such  class  to  which  the  trade-mark  is  appropriated;  a  statement  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  same  is  applied  and  affixed  to  goods,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  trade- 
mark has  been  used;  a  description  of  the  trade-mark  itself  shall  be  included,  if  desired  by 
the  applicant  or  required  by  the  Commissioner,  provided  such  description  is  of  a  character 
to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner.  With  this  statement  shall  be  filed  a  drawing  of 
the  trade-mark,  signed  by  the  applicant,  or  his  attorney,  and  such  number  of  specimens  of 
the  trade-mark,  as  actually  used,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
Second,  by  pacing  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  other- 
wise complying  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  and  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

"A  certificate  of  registration  shall  remain  in  force  for  twenty  years,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  trade-marks  previously  registered  in  a  foreign  country  such  certificates  shall  cease 
to  be  in  force  on  the  dav  on  which  the  trade-mark  ceases  to  be  protected  in  such  foreign 
country,  and  shall  in  no  case  remain  in  force  more  than  twenty  years,  unless  renewed. 
Certificates  of  registration  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  renewed  for  like  periods  on  pay- 
ments of  the  renewal  fees  required  by  this  act.  upon  request  by  the  registrant,  his  legal  rep- 
resentatives, or  transferees  of  record  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  such  request  may  be  made 
at  any  time  not  more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the 
certificates  of  registration  were  issued  or  renewed.  Certificates  of  registration  in  force  at 
the  date  at  which  this  act  takes  effect  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  for  which  they 
were  issued,  but  shall  be  renewable  on  the  same  conditions  and  for  the  same  periods  as 
certificates  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and  when  so  renewed  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  certificates  issued  under  this  act. 

"The  registration  of  a  trade-mark  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  ownership.  Any  person  who  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof,  reproduce,  counterfeit,  copy,  or  colorably  imitate  any  such  trade-mark  ana 
affix  the  the  same  to  merchandise  of  substantially  the  same  descriptive  properties  as 
those  set  forth  in  the  registration,  or  to  labels,  signs,  prints,  packages,  wrappers,  or 
receptacles  intended  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  merchandise  ot 
substantially  the  same  descriptive  properties  as  those  set  forth  in  such  registration, 
and  shall  use.  or  shall  have  used,  such  reproduction,  counterfeit,  copy,  or  colorable 
imitation  in  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  a  foreign  nation,  or  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  therefor  at  the  suit  of  the 
owner  thereof:  and  whenever  in  any  such  actio»n  a  verdict  is  rendered  for  the  plaintiff, 
the  court  may  enter  judgment  therein  for  any  sum  above  the  amount  found  by  the 
verdict  as  the  actual  damages,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  times  the  amount  of  such  verdict,  together  with  the  costs." 

No    trade-mark    will    he    registered    which    consists    of    or    comprises    immoral    or 
scandalous  matter,   or  which  consists  of  or  comprises   the  flag  or  coat  of  arms  Or  other 
inBignla    of    the    United    States,    or    any    simulation    thereof,    or    of    any    State    or    muni- 
cipality,   or    nf   anv    foreign    naticM.    or   which    consists   of    or    comprises    any    design    or 
picture  that  has  been   adopted  by  any  fraternal   society  as  its  emblem,  or  of  any  name, 
distinguishing  mark,    character,   err.tolem.   colors,    flag,   or   banner  adopted  by  any  insti- 
tution, organization,  clUb,  or  society  which  was  incorporated  1n  any  State  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  date  of  the  adoption  and  use  by  the  applicant;  Provided.  That  sa'.d 
name,   distinguishing  mark,  character,  emblem,  colors,   flag,  or  banker  was  adopted  and 
publicly   used    by    said    institution,    organization,    club.    <Jr    society   'prior    to    the    d»ate    of 
adoption    and    use    by    the    applicant;   unle-s    it    shall    be    shown    to    the    satisfaction    of 
the    Commissioner    of    Patents    that    the    mark    was    adopted    and    used    as    a    trade- 
mark   by    the    applicant    or    applicant's    predecessors,     from    whom     title    is    derived, 
at   a   date    prior   to   the   date  vf  its   adoption   by   such    fraternal    society   as    Its   emble— '. 
or    which    trade-mark     is    identical    with     a    registered    or    known     trade-mark     ownel 
and    in    use    by    another,    and    appropriated    to    merchandise    of    the    same    descriptive 
properties,    or    which    so    nearly   resembles    a    registered    or    known    trade-rr.ferk    owned 
and    in    use     by    another,    and    appropriated    to    merchandise    -ot    the    same    descriptivo 
properties    as    to     be    likely     to    cause    confusion     or    mistake    In     the     minds    of    the 
public,    or    to    deceive    purchasers:    or   which    consists    merely    In    the    name    of    an    in- 
dividual,   firm,    corporation,    or   association,    not    written,    printed,    impressed,    or    wov«n 
in   seme   particular   or   distinctive    manner   or    in    association    with    a   portrait   of    the    in- 
dividual,  or  merely   in   words  or  devices  which  are  descriptive   of   the   goods  with   which 
thev  are  used,   or  of   the  character   or   quality   of   such   goods,    or  merely  a   geographical 
name    or   term;    no   portrait   of   a    living   individual    will    be    registered    as   a    trade-mark. 
except   by   the  consent   of   such    individual    evidenced    by   an   Instrument    in    writing;    and 
no    trade-mark    wi'l    be    registered    which    is    used    in    unlawful    business,    or    upon    any 
article    Iniurious    In    itself,    or    which    has    been    used    with    the   design    of   deceiving    the 
•public  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise,  or  which  has  been  abandoned. 

Anv  mark,   used   In  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  several  States  or 
•with  Indian   tribes,   may  be  registered  if  It  has  been  in  actual  and  exclusive  use  as  a 
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trade-mark  of  the  applicant,   or  his  predecessors  from  whom   he  derived  title,  for  tea 
years  next  preceding-  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  20,   1905. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  February  IS,  1909,  the  second  section  of  the  trades- 
mark  act  was  amended  so   as  to  read   as  follows: 

"The  application  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  section,  in  order  to  create  any  right  what- 
ever in  favor  of  the  party  filing  it.  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  declaration  verified 
bv  the  applicant,  or  by  a  member  of  the  firm  or  an  officer  of  the  corporation  or  association 
applying,  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  believes  fhimsel'f  or  the  firm,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation in  whose  behalf  he  makes  the  application  to  be  the  owner  of  the  trade -mark  sought 
to  be  registered,  and  that  no  other  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  to  the  best  of 
the  applicant's  knowledge  and  belief,  has  the  right  to  use  such  trade-mark  in  the  United 
States,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  might  be  calcu- 
lated to  deceive;  that  such  trade-mark  is  used  in  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  with  Indian  tribes,  and  that  the  description  and  drawing  presented 
truly  represent  the  trade-mark  sought  to  be  registered.  If  the  applicant  resides  or  is  located 
in  a  foreign  country,  the  statement  required  shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  set  forth 
that  the  trade-mark  has  been  registered  by  the  applicant,  or  that  an  application  for  the 
registration  thereof  has  been  filed  by  him  in  the  foreign  countrv  in  which  he  resides  or  is 
located,  and  shall  give  the  date  of  su'ch  registration,  or  the  application  therefor,  as  the  case 
may  be.  except  that  in  the  application  in  such  cases  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  state  that 
the  mark  has  been  used  in  commerce  with  the  United  States  or  among  the  States 
thereof.  The  verification  required  by  this  section  may  be  made  before  any  person 
within  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths,  or.  when  the  appli- 
cant resides  in  a  foreign  country,  before  any  Minister.  Charge  d'Affaires.  Consul,  or 
commercial  agent  holding  commission  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
before  any  notary  public,  judge,  or  magistrate  having  an  official  seal  and  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  in  the  foreign  country  in  which  the  applicant  may  be  whose  au- 
thority shall  be  proved  by  a  certificate  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States." 

TRADE-MARK  TREATIES  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

The  following:  is  a  list  of  the  Governments  with  which  conventions  for  the  reciprocal 
registration  and  protection  of  trade -marks  have  been  entered  into  by  the  United 
States — Austria  -Hungary.  Belgium.  Denmark.  France.  Germany,  Great  Britain  (in- 
cluding colonies).  Italy,  Japan  (including  China  and  Korea).  Luxemburg,  Mexico, 
Rumania,  Servia.  Spain.  The  laws  of  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  being  so 
framed  as  to  afford  reciprocal  privileges  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  Govern- 
ment which  affords  similar  privilege!  to  the  people  of  those  countries,  the  mere  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  notes,  giving  notice  of  the  fact,  accomplishes  all  the  purposes  of 
a  foTmal   convention. 


IRRIGATION. 

Approved  projects  commenced,  area  to  be  reclaimed,  with    expenditure  to  and  percentage  of  com- 
pletion on  December  31,  1913  by  locations. 

(Source:     The  Reclamation  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.) 


Location. 


Arizona 

Arizona-California . 
California 

Colorado 


Idaho.. 
Kansas. 


Montana . 


Montana-North  Dakota. 

Nebraska- Wyoming 

Nevada 


New  Mexico , 

New  Mexico-Texas 

North  Dakota 

Oregon , 

Oregon-California 

South  Dakota , 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 


>••••••• 


Project. 


Salt  River 

Yuma 

Orland 

f  Grand  Valley , 

\  Uncompahgre  Valley.  . , 

f  Boise , 

1  Minidoka , 

Garden  City , 

f  Huntley , 

{  Milk  River , 

I  Sun  River 

Lower  Yellowstone 

North  Platte 

Truckee-Carson 

f  Carlsbad 

1  Hondo 

Rio  Grande 

North  Dakota  pumping . 

Umatilla 

Klamath 

Belle  Fourche 

Strawberry  Valley 

f  Okanogan 

\  Yakima 

Shoshone 


Estimates  December 

31,   1913. 

Area. 

Expendl- 
tures.a 

Per  Cent, 
of  Com- 
pletion.') 

Acres. 

Dollars. 

175,000 

11,771,196 

94 

131.000 

6,750,803 

65 

20,000 

603,000 

61 

53,000 

712,985 

16 

140,000 

5,467,231 

60 

220,000 

8,822.613 

60 

11S.700 

5,272,054 

91 

10,677 

379,659 

100 

32.405 

1,441,197 

98 

219,557 

2,214,687 

32 

216,346 

1,231,107 

10 

60,116 

3,182,182 

95 

129,270 

5,905,770 

87 

206,000 

5,422,332 

80 

20,277 

970,620 

100 

10.000 

3S0.028 

77 

C155.000 

3,137,239 

30 

26,182 

960,215 

50 

55,000 

1,708,854 

68 

70.700 

2,532,039 

84 

100,000 

3,315,501 

90 

60.000 

2,392,801 

73 

9,920 

714,413 

90 

dl37,361 

6,915.143 

e84 

164,122 

4,227,328 

51 

2.540,633 

86,430,997 

• 

a  The  amounts  In  this  column  include  the  total  amounts  paid  out  for  construction  and  operation  and 
maintenance  without  deducting  amounts  that  have  been  collected  for  services  rendered,  operation  and 
maintenance  assessments,  etc.  b  The  percentages  noted  In  this  column  represent  the  ratio  which  costs 
of  construction  to  date  bear  to  present  estimate  of  total  construction  cost  c  25,000  acres  additional  hi 
Mexico,  d  Sunnyslde  unit,  100,000  acres;  TIeton  unit,  34,000  acres,  e  Storage  unit,  24  per  cent.;  Sunny- 
side,  98  per  cent.;  TIeton,  94  per  cent. 
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THE    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA. 

NATIONAL   HEADQUARTERS,   WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Organized  at  the  National  Commercial  Conference  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  April  22  and  23, 1912. 

President— John  H.  Fahej\  Boston,  Mass.  Vice-Presidents— Henry  L.  Corbett.  Portland,  Ore.,  for 
Western  Slates;  Robert  F.Maddox,  Atlanta,  Ga,  for  Southern  Central  Status;  A.  B.  Farquhar,  York, 
Pa.,  for  Eastern  States,  and  A.  H.  Mill  liken,  Chicago.  111.,  for  Northern  Central  States.  Treasurer— 
John  Joy  Edson,  Washington,  D.  C.  Chairman  Executive  Committee— James  G.  Cutler.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
General  Secretary— Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Washington,  IX  C.  Assistant,  secretary— J).  A.  skinner.  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.  Field  Secretary— E.  F.  Trefz,  Chicago,  111.  Chief,  Editorial  &i\-ision— Grosveuor 'Da we. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Purposes— To  encourage  and  promote  the  organization  of  associations  of  business  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  To  study  the  work  of  existing  organizations  and  their  value  to  their  respec- 
tive trades  and  communities,  and  to  clear  the  information  thus  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  all 
organizations  desiring  to  increase  their  efficiency.  To  advocate  the  standardization  of  association 
methods  and  of  association  effort,  and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  those  standards  which  have  been 
found  most  effective  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable  to  local  or  trade  conditions. 

To  study  the  work  performed  by  all  Government  Bureaus  in  any  way  related  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  to  encourage  and  support  appropriation  measures  for  their  further  development, 
and  to  utilize  the  data  which  they  gather  by  directing  it  into  the  channels  to  which  it  is  immedi- 
ately applicable. 

To  carefully  analyze  all  statistics  with  regard  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  our 
manufactures  at  home  and  abroad;  to  be  watchful  of  every  influence  calculated  to'retard  our  com- 
mercial development,  and  to  become  a  source  of  information  with  respect  to  new  opportunities 
for  trade  expansion,  especially  in  foreign  markets. 

When  debatable  policies  affectiug  our  National  commerce  are  advocated  by  the  Federal  au- 
thorities, there  should  be  a  recognized  organization  capable  of  expressing  the  business  opinion  of 
the  entire  country  available  for  conference,  alike  to  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  states  of  America  to 
act  in  this  capacity— not  to  originate  legislation,  nor  to  be  unnecessarily  critical  of  legislation  pro- 
posed by  others,  but  rather  to  assume  that  the  National  Government  desires  to.act  in  harmony 
with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  and  will  accept  our  co-operation  in  an  endeavor  to 
make  all  business  legislation  constructive. 

There  are  three  great  wealth-producing  factors  in  our  National  life— Commerce,  Labor  and 
Agriculture.  Labor,  through  its  State  and  National  organizations,  strives  for  legislation  in  its  own 
interest  and  presents  its  demands  with  the  united  voice  of  two  million  union  workers.  Agriculture 
likewise  presents  its  demands  through  its  National  organization,  and  these  are  heeded  in  both  state 
and  National  Legislatures.  Commerce  has  been  organized  into  local  and  trade  groups,  but  not  as 
an  effective  National  unit,  and  it  is  to  provide  such  a  unit,  as  powerful  as  those  enjoyed  by  Labor 
and  Agriculture,  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  states  is  now  organized.  These 
three  great  factors,  through  their  National  organizations,  may  find  a  means  for  co-operation  on 
many  subjects  in  which  there  is  a  vital  joint  interest. 

Organization  Membership — Every  commercial  or  manufacturers'  association  not  organized 
for  private  purposes  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Chamber.  Such  associations  shall  be  of 
two  classes. 

First— Local  or  State  commercial  or  business  organizations  whose  chief  purpose  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  a  single  State,  city  or  locality. 

Second— Local,  State,  interstate  or  National  organizations  whose  membership  is  confined  to 
one  trade,  or  group  of  trades. 

Representation—  Each  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  and  one  vote  for  the  first  twenty-five  members,  and  one  delegate 
and  one  vote  for  each  additional  two  hundred  members  in  excess  of  twenty-five,  but  no  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  ten  delegates  and  ten  votes.  Organizations  having  less  than 
twenty-five  members  may  be  admitted  to  membership  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
their  importance  would  justify  their  admission,  and  these  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  and 
one  vote. 

Individual  Membership — Persons,  firms  and  corporations  who  are  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  any  organization  admitted  to  the  Chamber  are  eligible  for  election  as  individual  members. 
Individual  members  receive  the  regular  publications  of  the  Chamber  and  they  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  facilities  of  the  National  headquarters:  may  attend  all  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the 
Chamber  and,  subject  to  the  rides  of  such  meetings,  may  have  the  privilegeof  the  floor,  but  they  are 
notentitled  to  vote  except  as  duly  accredited  delegates  of  organization  members.  Individual  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  5,000. 
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In  this  establishment  practically  all  the  printing  for  the  United  States  Government  Is  done 
except  the  manufacture  of  paper  money  and  postage  stamps.  The  Public  Printer  la  the  executive 
head  of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Directly  or  through  his  principal  officers  he  purchases 
all  materials  and  machinery  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law.  disburses  all  money,  appoints  all  officers 
and  employes,  and  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  office.  The  superintendent 
of  Documents  has  general  supervision  over  the  distribution  of  all  public  documents,  excepting  thoso 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  for  the  Executive  Departments.  He  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  comprehensive  Index  of  public  documents  and  consolidated  Index  of  Congres- 
sional documents,  and  Is  authorized  to  sell  at  cost  any  public  document  In  his  charge,  the  distribution 
of  which  fs  not  specifically  directed. 

The  principal  officers  are  as  follows:  Public  Printer.  Cornelius  Ford:  Deputy  Public  Printer. 
Henry  T.  Brian;  Chief  Clerk.  John  L.  Alverson:  Private  Secretary.  Joseph  P.  OLone;  Purchasing 
Agent.  Edward  S.  Moores:  Superintendent  of  Work.  Daniel  V.  Chlsholm:  Foreman  of  Printing, 
T.  Frank  Morgan;  Congressional  Record  Clerk,  William  A.  Smith;  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Joslah  H.  Brlnker. 
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a  Secretary,  and  other  employes,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  aid  the  President  as 
he  may  request  in  preparing  suitable  rules  for  carrying  the  act  into  effect;  to  make  regulations  to  govern 
all  examinations  held  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  to  make  investigations  and  report  upon  all 
matters  touching  the  enforcement  and  effect  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  The  address  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  Washington,  D.  C. 

PROVISIONS   OP   THE   RULES. 

The  act  requires  the  rules  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  the  conditions  of  good  administration  will 
warrant,  for  open  competitive  practical  examinations  for  testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  classi- 
fied service:  for  the  filling  of  all  vacancies  by  selections  from  among  those  graded  highest;  for  the 
apportionment  of  appointments  at  Washington  among  the  States  upon  the  basis  of  population,  for  a 
period  of  probation  before  absolute  appointment;  that  no  person  in  the  public  service  shall  be  obliged 
to  contribute  service  or  money  for  political  purposes ;  that  persons  in  the  competitive  service,  while 
retaining  the  right  to  vote  as  they  please  or  to  express  privately  their  political  opinions,  shall  take  no 
active  part  in  political  campaigns;  and  that  no  person  in  said  service  has  any  right>  to  use  his  official 
authority  or  influence  to  coerce  the  political  action  of  any  person  or  body. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  SERVICE. 
There  were  on  June  30,  1913,  469,879  positions  in  the  Executive  Civil  Service,  including  74.000  star 
route  contractors  and  clerks  in  fourth-class  post-offices  not  heretofore  included,  60  per  cent,  of  which, 
or  about  282,597,  were  subject  to  competitive  examination.  The  expenditure  for  salaries  in  the  Exec- 
utive Civil  Service  is  over  $200,000,000  a  year.  The  Civil  Service  act  does  not  require  the  classifi- 
cation of  persons  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  or  of  persons  employed 
merely  as  laborers  or  workmen.  Many  positions  are  excepted  in  part  from  the  provisions  of  the  rules 
for  various  reasons. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Persons  seeking  to  be  examined  must  tile  an  application  blank.  The  blank  for  the  Departmental 
Service  at  Washington,  Railway  Mail  Service,  the  Indian  School  Service,  and  the  Government  Printing 
Service  should  be  requested  directly  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington.  The  blank  for 
the  Customs,  Postal,  or  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be  requested  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  of 
Examiners  at  the  office  where  service  is  sought. 

Applicants  for  examination  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  proper  age.  No  per- 
son using  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess  may  be  appointed.  No  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of 
sex,  color,  or  political  or  religious  opinions.  The  limitations  of  age  vary  with  the  different  services,  but 
do  not  apply  to  any  person  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
by  reason  of  disability  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examinations  are  open  to  all  persons  qualified  in  respect  to  age,  citizenship,  legal  residence, 
character,  and  health.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  34,515  persons  were  appointed.  Of 
those  appointed,  3,059  were  rural  letter-carriers,  8,554  were  mechanics  and  workmen  at  navy  yards 
appointed  on  registration  tests  of  fitness  given  by  a  board  of  labor  employment  at  each  yard.  Several 
hundred  different  kinds  of  examinations  were  held,  each  one  of  which  involved  different  tests.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  of  these  examinations  contained  educational  tests,  the  others  being  for  mechan- 
ical trades  or  skilled  occupations  and  consisting  of  certificates  of  employers  or  fellow-workmen.  Exam- 
inations are  held  twice  a  year  in  each  State  and  Territory,  the  places  and  dates  being  publicly 
announced.  . 

APPOINTMENTS. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  not  filled  by  promotion,  reduction,  transfer,  or  reinstatement,  the  highest  three 
of  the  sex  called  for  on  the  appropriate  register  are  certified  for  appointment,  the  apportionment  being 
considered  in  appointments  at  Washington,  In  the  absence  of  eligibles,  or  when  the  work  is  of  short 
duration,  temporary  appointments,  without  examination,  are  permitted.  The  number  of  women  apply- 
ing for  ordinary  clerical  places  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  calls  of  appointing  officers.  The  chances  of 
appointment  are  good  for  teachers,  matrons,  seamstresses,  and  physicians  in  the  Indian  Service,  for 
male  stenographers  and  typewriters,  draughtsmen,  patent  examiners,  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical 
engineers,  and  for  technical  and  scientific  experts. 

PREFERENCE   CLAIMANTS. 

Persons  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  were  discharged  by 
reason  of  disabilities  resulting  from  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty,  are,  under  the  Civil 
Service  rules,  given  certain  preferences.  They  are  released  from  all  maximum  age  limitations,  are 
eligible  for  appointment  at  a  grade  of  65,  while  all  others  are  obliged  to  obtain  a  grade  of  70,  and  are 
certified  to  appointing  officers  before  all  others.  Subject  to  the  other  conditions  of  the  rules,  a  veteran 
of  the  rebellion  or  of  the  war  with  Spain,  or  the  widow  of  any  such  person,  or  any  army  nurse  of  either 
war,  may  be  reinstated  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  he  or  she  has  be,en  separated  from  the 
service. 

INSULAR   POSSESSIONS. 

Examinations  are  also  held  for  positions  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  and  also  for  the 
Isthmian  Canal  service. 

THE   UNCLASSIFIED   SERVICE. 

Under  an  executive  order  unclassified  laborers  are  appointed  after  open,  competitive  examination 
upon  their  physical  condition.    This  action  is  outside  the  Civil  Service  act. 

PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE   COMMISSION. 

Among  the  publications  of  the  Commission  for  free  distribution  are  the  following : 

Manual  of  Examinations,  giving  places  and  dates  of  examinations,  rules  by  which  papers  are  rated, 

descriptions  of  examinations,  specimen  questions,  and  general  information. 

The  Civil  Service  act  and  rules.  , 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commission,  showing  its  work.    These  annual  reports  may  be  consulted 

at  public  libraries. 
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NUMBER    OF    FEDERAL    OFFICES.    CLASSIFIED. 
(Prepared  in  the  office  or  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.) 


Department  and  Subdivision  of  the  Service 


(In  Washington,  D.  C.) 

White  House 

State  Department 

Treasury  Department 

War  Department 

Navy  Department 

Post -Office  Department 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

Miscellaneous 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor* 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Smithsonian  Institution  and  Bureaus 

State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  Building.  .. 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission 

Government  Printing  Office 


Total. 


(Outside  Washington,  D.  C.) 
Treasury  Department: 

Assistant  Custodian  and  Janitor  Service  and 
Contingent  Force  on  Public  Buildings. . .  . 

Mint  and  Assay  Service 

Subtreasury  Service 

Public  Health  Service 

Life-Saving  Service 

Customs  Service 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Miscellaneous 

War  Department: 

Quartermaster  Corps 

Ordnance  Department  (at  large) 

Engineer  Department  (at  large) 

Miscellaneous 

Navy  Department: 

Exclusive  of  trades  and  labor  positions 

Trades  and  labor  positions 

Post-Office  Department 

Pofct-Offlces,  except  Fourth-Class  Postmasters 

Fourth-Class  Postmasters , 

Rural  Carrier  Service 

Railway  Mail  Service 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Lund  Service 

Pension  Agency  Service 

Indian  Service 

Reclamation  Service , 

M  iscellaneous 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor: 

Lighthouse  Service 

Immlnrai  ion  Service , 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service 

Miscellaneous 

Interstate  (  oiumerce  Commission 

( 'ivll  Service  '  'ommission 

Isthmian  Canal  Service 


Compet- 
itive Po- 
sitions, 
June   30 
1913. 


Total . 


Grand  total  of  table 

Isthmian    (  anal    Commission,    unclassified    and 
excepted  working  force,  June  30,  1913 


Grand  total. 


Excepted '  Unclassi 


and  Non- 
com  pet  1 
tive  Po- 
sitions. 


184 

6,930 

2,130 

1,152 

1,459 

4,673 

735 

122 

233 

3,124 

1,908 

623 

174 

451 

129 

136 

3.647 


27,810 


2,096 

668 

381 

1,609 

2,268 

6,425 

3,523 

176 

4,415 

3,027 

7,516 

961 

2,906 
16,000 
535 
69,028 
49,598 
42.685 
19,620 

1,090 
767 

2,452 

2,158 
509 
692 

7,266 

2,992 

1,386 

306 

511 

55 

31 

1,116 


254,787 


2*2,5<>7 


fled  Po- 
sitions, 
June  30, 
1913. 


Total  Positions  on 
June  30,  1913. 


34 
74 
37 
25 
10 
10 
120 
3 


272 

246 

20 

88 

1 

3 

1 

14 

5 


963 


48 
32 


1,240 

1 

285 

333 

250 

1,178 

89 

639 

648 


98,218 


1 
122 

49 
4,612 
4,132 
5 
142 
1,481 
3,911 

2.3«)5 
240 

6 
658 

8 


116 


120,841 


121,804 


3 

4 

528 

86 

1 

137 

259 


77 

33 
286 
722 

15 

4 

281 

104 

12 
384 


2,936 


2,457 
133 

1 
131 

2 
705 

6 

6 

2,692 

1,181 

6,087 

721 

1 

4.000 


Presi- 
dential. 


1,254 


14 

13 

813 

5 

16 

6 

564 

1,194 
175 


1,624 


23,808 


5 
25 
7 
2 
6 
20 


5 
862 

3 
10 
10 

5 


961 


26 

9 

133 


229 

67 

242 


8,423 


223 


33 


8 
172 


7 
10 


9.582 


2f,,744   10,543 


All 
Others. 


37 

262 

7,495 

2,241 

1,163 

1,606 

5,052 

738 

199 

538 

3,656 

2,650 

726 

179 

735 

234 

162 

4,036 


31,709 


4,601 

833 

382 

2,980 

2,271 

7,415 

3,862 

432 

8,285 

4,297 

14,242 

2,330 

2,909 
20,000 
535 
168,500 
49  598 
43.686 
19,7411 

1,153 
5,392 
7,397 
2,168 
667 
2.179 
11,761 

6,081 

1,801 

311 

2,793 
63 
31 

1,232 


399.436 


431,145 


Total. 


37 

267 

7,520 

2,248 

1,165 

1,612 

5,072 

738 

204 

1,400 

3,659 

2,660 

736 

184 

735 

234 

162 

4,037 


32,670 


4,601 

859 

391 

3,113 

2,271 

7.644 

3,929 

674 

8,2^-> 

4,1:97 

14,242 

2,330 

2,909 
20,000 
535 
176,923 
49,598 
42,686 
19.749 

1,376 
5,392 
7.430 
2.168 
675 
2.351 
11,761 

6,581 
1,808 

321 

2,793 

63 

31 

1.232 


lit'i.018 


441.6S8 
28,191 


469,879 


*  Most  of  the  unclassified  appointments  and  separations  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  were  of  persons  appointed  under  the  Thirteenth  Census  act,  outside  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Service  act  and  rules.  Although  Conu'ress  created  the  Department  of  Labor  and  renamed  the 
Department  of  Commerce  by  act  of  March  4,  1913,  It  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  separate 
the  statistics  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913. 
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CIVIL    SERVICE    RULES    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Synopsis  of  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  personsinto  the  civil  service  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Information  may  also  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Municipal  Building,  14th  floor. 

Under  the  White  Civil  Service  law,  Chapter  370,  Laws  of  1899,  April  19,  the  rules  apply  to  all 
positions  in  the  service  of  the  city  of  New  York  except  officers  elected  by  the  people,  all  legislative 
officers  and  employes,  heads  of  any  department,  or  superintendents,  principals,  or  teachers  in  a  public 
school,  academy,  or  college.  This  requires  "examinations,  wherever  practicable,  to  ascertain  the 
fitness  of  applicants  for  appointment  to  the  civil  service  of  said  city. ' '  The  Constitution  requires  that 
these  examinations  shall  be  competitive,  k  l  so  far  as  practicable. ' ' 

APPLICATIONS. 

Applications  are  received  only  for  such  positions  and  during  such  dates  as  advertised  in  the 
"City  Kecord. " 

Applications  of  competitors  for  positions  must  be  addressed  to  the  "Secretary  of  the  Municipal 
Civil  Service  Commission,  New  York  City,"  and  must  set  forth: 

First— The  affidavit  of  the  applicant  showing  his  age,  whether  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  giving 
his  place  of  residence,  with  the  street  and  number  thereof,  if  any;  the  place,  nature,  and  extent  of  his 
education,  and  of  his  business  training  and  experience,  and  stating  whether  he  has  ever  been  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
so,  when  and  where. 

Second— A  statement  whether  such  application  is  limited  to  any  particular  office  in  the  service. 

Third— The  certificate  of  four  reputable  persons  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  they  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  the  applicant  for  at  least  one  year,  and  believe  him  to  be  of  good  moral 
character,  of  temperate  and  industrious  habits,  aud  in  all  respects  fit  for  the  service  he  wishes  to  enter, 
and  that  each  of  them  is  willing  that  such  certificate  should  be  published  for  public  information,  and 
will  upon  request  give  such  further  information  concerning  the  applicant  as  he  may  possess. 

In  examinations  for  positions  requiring  experience,  applicants  must  file  with  their  application 
an  experience  paper.  In  some  examinations  applicants  receiving  less  than  the  minimum  pass- 
ing mark,  on  this  paper,  are  barred  from  the  remainder  of  the  examination. 

Applicants  for  the  following  positions  must,  before  being  admitted  to  examination,  present  satis- 
factory evidence  as  to  the  following  facts: 

First— If  the  position  to  be  filled  be  that  of  physician,  surgeon,  medical  officer,  medical  superin- 
tendent, or  medical  inspector,  that  the  applicant  is  duly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery. 

In  positions  where  the  duties  are. professional,  technical,  or  expert,  the  candidates  will  be  required 
to  present  evidences  of  the  preliminary  training  or  technical  education  they  have  undergone  to  qualify 
them  for  such  situations  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  examination. 

In  all  examinations  for  professional  positions,  or  positions  requiring  technical  knowledge,  no 
person  shall  be  placed  on  the  eligible  list  who  obtains  a  rating  in  technical  knowledge  of  less  than  75. 

CONDUCT   OF   EXAMINATIONS. 

Applicants  shall  be  admitted  to  examination  upon  the  production  of  the  official  notification  to 
appear  for  that  purpose. 

All  paper  upon  which  examinations  are  to  be  written  shall  be  furnished  to  the  applicants  by  the 
examining  board  and  shall  bear  some  suitable  official  indorsement,  stamp,  or  mark,  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  same. 

All  examinations  shall  be  in  writing,  except  such  as  refer  to  expertness  or  physical  qualities,  and 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

The  sheets  of  questions  shall  be  numbered  and  shall  be  given  out  in  the  order  of  their  numbers, 
each,  after  the  first,  being  given  only  when  the  competitor  has  returned  to  the  examiners  the  last 
sheetgiven  to  him.  In  general,  no  examination  shall  extend  beyond  five  hours  without  intermission ; 
and  no  questions  given  out  at  any  session,  to  any  candidate,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  answered  at 
another  session. 

Each  examiner  shall  exercise  all  due  diligence  to  secure  fairness  and  prevent  all  collusion  and 
fraud  in  the  examinations. 

The  time  allowed  for  completing  the  examination  shall  be  announced  before  the  first  paper  is 
given  out. 

The  following  municipal  departments  and  offices  come  under  jurisdiction  of  Civil  Service  rules: 


Accounts,  Com.  of. 
Armory,  Board  of. 
Assessors,  Board  of. 
Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals. 
Board  of  Ambulance  Service. 
Board  of  Inebriety. 
Board  of  Water  Supply. 
Borough      President     in     each 

Borough,  Office  of  the. 
Bridges,  Dept.  of. 
Buildings,  Hureau  of. 
Charities,  Dept.  of  Public. 


City  Kecord,  Supervisor  of  the. 

Civil  Service  Commission. 

College  of  the  City  of  NewYork 

Coroners. 

Correction,  Dept.  of. 

Court,  City. 

Court,  City  Magistrate. 

Court  Ilnus^    B  >:ird. 

Court,  Municipal. 

Court  of  Special  Sessions. 

Docks  and  Ferries,  Dept.  of. 

Education,  Dej>t.  of. 


Elections,  Board  of. 
Estimate   and    Apportionment, 

Board  of. 
Examiners,  Board  of. 
Finance  Dept. 
Fire  Dept. 
Health  Dept. 
Law  Dept. 
licenses,  Dept.  of. 
Mayor's  Office. 
Normal  College. 
Parks,  Dept.  of. 


Police  Dept. 

Public  Recreation  Commission. 
Public  Works  Bureau. 
Sinking  Fund  Commission. 
Street  Cleaning,  Dept.  of. 
Tares  and  Assessm'ts,  Dept.  of. 
Tenement  House  Dept. 
Water   Supply,  Gas,  and  Elec- 
tricity, Dept.  of. 


Inspectors  of  Elections  and  Poll  Clerks  are  not  subject  to  competitive  examination. 


NATIONAL    ASSEMBLY    OF    CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSIONS. 

President — Thomas  F.  Boyle,  Boston,  Mass.  Vice-Presidents — F.  E.  Doty,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
Elton  Lower,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Frank  M.  Rlter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secretary-Treasurer — John  T. 
Doyle,  1724  F  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  assembly  was  organized  In  1906.  The  objects  are  to  enable  all  those  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  service  laws  to  become  acquainted  and  exchange  ideas.  To  promote  co-operation, 
uniformity  and  perfection  of  methods  of  the  different  commissions.  To  enable  the  commissions  to 
profit  by  exchange  of  Ideas  with  officers  who  are  directing  departments  and  to  give  such  officers 
broader  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  on  the  methods  of  the  merit  system. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  assembly  will  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  1-3,  1915. 
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REGENTS'  EXAMINATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  IN  1015. 

Kbhbnts'  Examinations  under  the  control  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  (office,  Albany,  N.  Y.)  will  be  held  in 
19 15  at  the  following  times  and  places:  Jan.  18-22,  inclusive,  at  New  York,  and  about  900  academies  and  high  schools;  June  14-18, 
inclusive,  at  New  York,  and  about  900  academies  and  high  schools.  Examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  are  held  on  the  same 
dates  as  the  Regents',  and  August  9-13,  Sept.  13-15,  inclusive,  at  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo;  33  subjects.  September 
examinations  are  for  professional  and  technical  students  only.  Morning  session  begins  9.15  o'clock.  Afternoon  session  begins  1.15 
o'clock.    For  conditions  governing  examinations,  see  World  Almanac  for  1913,  page  161. 

UNIVERSITY  Credentials — Preliminary  (preacudemic)  certificate — Heading,  writing,  spelling,  elementary  English,  arithmetic. 


for  certified  shorthand  reporter,  must  earn  counts  upon  examination  as  follows 

English,  three  years,  10  counts;  elementary  algebra,  5  counts;  plane  geometry,  5  counts,  physics  and  chemistry,  10  counts, 
or  physics  and  biology,  10  counts,  or  chemiRtry  and  biology,  10  counts,  (for  a  medical  student  certificate,  physics.chemistry  and 
biology,  15  counts);  any  second  year  foreign  language,  10  counts;  American  history  with  civics,  6  counts;  electives,  15  counts, 
(for  a  medical  student  certificate,  10  counts). 

The  electives  shall  be:  English  fonrth  year,  3  counts;  Latin  second  year,  or  Greek  second  year,  or  French  second  year,  or 
German  second  year,  or  Spanish  second  year,  or  Italian  second  year,  or  Hebrew  second  year,  10  counts;  advanced  algebra,  5 
counts;  advanced  arithmetic,  2  counts;  physical  geography,  5  counts;  ancient  history,  5  counts;  "history  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  5  counts;  *modern  history  1,  3  counts;  *modern  history  2,  3  counts;  economics,  2  counts;  elementary  bookkeeping  and 
business  practice,  3  counts;  advanced  bookkeeping  and  office  practice,  5  counts  ;  shorthand  1,  5  counts;  shorthand  2,  5  counts; 
felementary  representation,  2  counts;  fadvanced  design,  2  counts,  fadvanced  representation,  2  counts. 

Professional  Certificates  Without  Examination — Candidates  having  credentials  which  can  be  accepted  in  place  of  exam- 
inations should  send  them  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Medical  Examinations— Examinations  for  license  to  practise  medicine  in  this  State  will  be  held  as  follows  :  Jan.  26-29,  May 
25-88,  June  29-July  2.  October  5-8  at  New  York,  Albany,  Svracuse,   and  Buffalo.    (Each  candidate  is  notified  as  to  exact  place.) 

Pharmacy  and  Druggist  Examinations— Jan.  87-28,  May  26-27,  June  30-July  1,  October  6-7. 

Chiropody  Examinations — Dates  and  places  of  examinations  same  as  Medical  Examinations. 

Dental  Examinations — Dates  and  places  of  examinations  same  as  Medical  Examinations  shown  above,  except  that  no  ex- 
amination is  given  in  May.      The  practical  examination  is  held  on  the  Saturday  morning  following  the  regular  examinations. 

Veterinary  Examination.s — Dates  and  places  of  examinations  same  as  Medical  Examinations  shown  above. 

Certified  Public  Accountants — Dates  of  examinations:  Jan.  26-28,  June  29-July  1,  at  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse, 
and  Buffalo. 

Certified  Shorthand  Reporters. — Examinations  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  other  regular  professional  examinations, 
when  there  are  applicants,  in  January  and  June  of  each  yea». 

Registration  of  Nurses — Two  examinations  will  be  held  annually  In  January  and  June  respectively.  Applications  should 
be  made  at  least  ten  days  in  advance  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Examination  Division,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dates  :  Jan.  26-28,  June  J9-.July  1,  at  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  and  Buffalo.    (Each  candidate  is  notified  as  to  exact  place.) 

Optometry  Examinations — Examinations  Jan.  26-29,  June  29-July  2,  October  5-8.  (Each  candidate  is  notified  as  to  place.) 
Application  should  be  made  at  least  one  week  in  advance  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Examination  Division. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

"Candidates  who  have  credit  in  history  of  Great  Rritain  and  Ireland  (3  or  5)  may  receive  credit  for  modern  history  2  but 
not  for  modern  history  1.  Candidates  who  have  credit  in  European  history  may  not  have  credit  in  modern  history  1  or  2. 
t Candidates  who  have  credit  in  elementary  drawing  based  on  the  1905  syllabus  will  receive  no  additional  counts  for 
passing  elementary  representation,  but  will  receive  two  counts  for  passing  advanced  design  and  two  counts  for  passing  ad- 
vanced representation.  Candidates  who  have  credit  for  advanced  drawing  general  based  on  the  1905  syllabus  can  obtain  no 
additional  counts  in  drawing. 

NATIONAL    STATUARY    HALL. 

Works  of  art  In  the  Capitol  Building,  Washington,  have  been  acquired  by  gift  from  private 
Individuals  Interested  In  the  preservation  of  the  historical,  biographical,  or  pictorial  art  of  the  nation; 
by  the  gift  from  States,  as  Instanced  by  the  statues  of  distinguished  citizens  forming  the  collection 
In  Statuary  Hall,  and  by  purchase  by  the  Government.  A  general  supervision  of  the  art  works  of 
the  Capitol  Is  exercised  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library.  This  committee  also  has  charge 
of  accessions   to  the  art  works  of  the  Capitol  Building,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Statuary  Hall,  formerly  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  established  as  Statuary 
Hall  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1864.  By  this  legislation  a  National  Hall  of  Statuary  was  created, 
and  the  President  was  authorized  to  Invite  each  State  to  contribute  to  the  collection  to  be  formed; 
two  statues.  In  either  marble  or  bronze,  of  deceased  citizens  of  the  State  whom  "for  historic  renown 
or  from  civil  or  military  services"  the  State  should  consider  as  worthy  of  commemoration  In  this 
National  Hall  of  Statuary. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  statues  presented  by  the  States  and  the  dates  of  the  works: 


State. 

Name. 

Date. 

1906 
1872 
1872 
1914 
1909 
1893 
1905 
1899 
1909 
1909 
1913 
1904 
1914 
1877 
1901 
1901 
1873 
1872 
1889 
1913 
1899 
1X99 

State. 

Name. 

Date. 

Alabama 

JonathanTrurabull .  .  .. 
James  Shields 

New  Hampshire. . 

John  Stark 

1894 

Connecticut 

Daniel  Webster 

Philip  Kearny 

1894 

Florida 

It 

1886 
1875 

Idaho 

«« 

Robert  R.  Livingston.  . 
William  Allen 

1874 

Illinois 

1873 

•  • 

Frances  E.  Wlllard .... 
Lew  Wallace 

Ohio..  . 

1885 

II 

1887 

i  * 

Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 

SI 

J.  P.  G.  Muhlenberg..  . 

1SX1 

James  Harlan 

1XN1 

.4 

Samuel  J.  Klrkwood.  . . 

John  J.  Ingalls 

George  W.  Gltck 

William  King 

Rhode  Island .... 

41 

1869 

1870 

«  I 

South  Carolina. .  . 
Texas 

Ethan  Allen 

1909 

1904 

Maryland 

John  Hanson 

1904 

«• 

1875 

Massachusetts.  .  . 

Lewis  Cass 

Washington 

IS  79 

*  • 

Virginia 

1908 

R.  E.  Lee 

1908 

•  • 

Zacharlah  Chandler. .  . . 

Francis  P.  Blair 

Thomas  H.  Benton.  .  .  . 

West  Virginia. .  .  . 

Francis  H.  Plerpont. .  .  . 
James  Marquette 

1901 

Missouri 

1903 

•  • 

Wisconsin 

1X95 

AMERICAN    SCENIC   AND    HISTORIC    PRESERVATION    SOCIETY. 

The  society  was  founded  by  Andrew  H.  Green,  Incorporated  In  1895.  and  Is  a  National  society  for 
the  protection  of  natural  scenery,  the  preservation  of  historic  landmarks  and  the  Improvement  of  cities. 
President — Geo.  F.  Kuoi.  Secretary — Edw.  H.  Hall.  154  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  Treasurer — N.  T.  Phillips. 
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PROSECUTION  OF  TRUSTS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  Is  the  status  on  October  1,  1914,  of  the  cases  brought  by  the  United  States  under 
the  terms^of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act: 

United  States  vs.  Great  Lakes  Towing  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  June  19.  1910.  In  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  against  an  alleged  combination  of  towing  facilities  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  A  decision  in  favor  of  the  Government  was  handed  down  February  11,  1913.  The 
plan  of  dissolution  Is  now  under  consideration  by  the  court. 

United  States  vs.  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board — Petition  filed  June  13,  1910.  in  Circuit  Court. 
Northern  District  of  Illinois.  A  demurrer  to  the  petition  was  sustained  with  leave  to  amend,  and 
an  amended  petition  was  filed.  Upon  hearing  on  master's  report  the  Court  held  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  entitled  to  a  decree  as  prayed  for.  Form  of  decree  to  be  entered  is  now  under  consider- 
ation. 

United  States  vs.  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  November  28.  1910, 
In  the  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  alleging  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  praving  for  Its  dissolution.  Demurrer  was  overruled  December  11,  1911.  Issues  joined  and 
taking  of  testimony  in  chief  on  behalf  of  Government  has  been  concluded.  Taking  of  testimony 
on  behalf  of  defendants  now  in  progress. 

United  States  vs.  Hamburg-Amerikanlsche  Packetfahrt  Actien  Gesellschaft  and  others — Pe- 
tition filed  January  4,  1911,  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  to  dissolve 
a  combination  of  steamship  lines  regulating  steerage  traffic  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Demurrers 
were  overruled  December  20,  1911.  Taking  of  testimony  completed  and  case  was  argued  on  April 
17    1914.     Decision  of  Court  is  awaited. 

United  States  vs.  William  C.  Geer,  President  Albia  Box  and  Paper  Company  et  al. — Indict- 
ment returned  April  28,  1911,  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  alleging  a  combination  and 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  paper  board.  Demurrer  overruled  May  9,  1913. 
Case  being  prepared  for  trial. 

United  States  vs.  Isaac  Whiting  et  al. — Indictment  returned  May  26,  1911,  in  the  District  of 
Massachusetts,  charging  a  combination  to  restrain  trade  in  milk  throughout  the  New  England 
States.  Demurrer  argued  in  November,  1912.  Opinion  handed  down  March  23.  1914.  Demurrers 
overruled  as  to  counts  charging  combination,  and  sustained  as  to  counts  charging  conspiracy  and 
monopoly. 

United  States  vs.  Isaac  Whiting  et  al. — Indictment  returned  May  26,  1911,  in  the  District  of 
Massachusetts,  charging  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  in  milk  throughout  the  New  England  States. 
Demurrer  argued  in  November,  1912.  Opinion  handed  down  March  23,  1914.  Demurrers  over- 
ruled as  to  counts  charging  combination,  and  sustained  as  to  counts  charging  conspiracy  and  mo- 
nopoly. 

United  States  vs.  Edward  E.  Hartwick  et  al. — Petition  filed  August  31,  1911,  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  alleging  conspiracy  and  unlawful  restraint  of  trade  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Michigan  Retail  Lumber  Dealers*  Association,  The  Scout  Publishing  Company 
and  the  Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information.  Issues  joined  and  taking  of  testimony  com- 
Dleted      Pending 

United  States  vs.  S.  W.  Winslow  et  al. — Two  indictments  (113  and  114)  returned  September 
19.  1911,  in  the  District  of  Massachusetts  charging  combination,  conspiracy  and  monopoly  in  trade 
In  shoe  machinery.  Demurrer  to  indictment  113  was  sustained,  and  demurrer  to  indictment  114  was 
overruled  as  to  first  count  and  sustained  as  to  second  count.  An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  United 
States  from  decision  in  No.  113,  which  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.     Pending. 

United  States  vs.  The  Colorado  and  Wyoming  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  and  The  Lumber 
Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information — Petition  filed  September  25,  1911,  in  the  Circuit  Court.  Dis- 
trict of  Colorado,  for  injunction  against  defendants  for  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  in  lumber  and 
its  products.  The  taking  of  testimony  has  been  completed  and  further  action  is  being  deferred, 
awaiting  decision  by  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  vs.  Willard  G.  Hollls  et  al. — Petition  in  equity  filed  October,  1911,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  District  of  Minnesota,  against  the  Lumber  Secretaries*  Bureau  of  Information,  the  Lum- 
berman Publishing  Company  and  certain  individuals,  alleging  conspiracy  and  combination  in  the 
lumber  trade.  The  taking  of  testimony  has  been  completed  and  further  action  is  being  deferred; 
pending  decision  of  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  vs.  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  others — Petition  filed  October  27,  1911, 
in  District  Court  for  District  of  New  Jersey,  alleging  a  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  and  an  attempt  to  monopolize  the  same.  Issues  joined. 
Taking  of  testimony  completed. 

United  States  vs.  National  Cash  Register  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  December  4,  1911, 
in  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  alleging  conspiracy  and  monopoly  in  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  shipment  of  cash  registers  and  other  registering  devices.     Issue  joined  and  taking  of  tes- 

Unlted  States  vs.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  et  al. — Petition  in  equity  filed  December 
12,  1911,  in  Circuit  Court,  District  of  Massachusetts,  alleging  combinations  and  conspiracies  in  re- 
straint of  interstate  and  foreign  trade  in  shoe  machinery,  and  praying  for  perpetual  restraining  or- 
der, dissolution  of  company  and  restoration  of  normal  conditions.  Taking  of  testimony  completed. 
Case  argued  in  June,  1914,  and  decision  of  Court  is  awaited. 

United  States  vs.  The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  December  20,  1911, 
in  the  Circuit  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  alleging  unlawful  contracts,  combinations, 
and  conspiracies  to  monopolize  trade  in  filled  watch  cases  and  watehes,  and  praying  for  a  permanent 
decree  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  enjoining  defendants  from  further  committing 
the  unlawful  acts  complained  of.     Argued  in  June,  1914,  and  decision  of  Court  is  awaited. 

United  States  vs.  The  North  Pacific  Wharves  and  Trading  Co.  et  al. — Indictment  (836-B) 
returned  February  12.  1912,  in  the  First  Division,  District  of  Alaska,  charging  defendants  (1)  with 
engaging  in  a  conspiracy  and  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  by  way  of  combining 
the  four  wharves  at  Skagway  under  one  management,  and  (2)  with  monopolizing  the  wharfinger 
business  at  Skagway.  Demurrer  overruled  on  May  3,  1912.  First  trial  resulted  in  disagreement 
of  jury  on  January  27,  1913.  Corporation  defendants  entered  pleas  of  guilty,  and  fines  aggregating 
$19,500  were  imposed  in  February,  1914.  .  *     ^v 

United  States  vs.  Pacific  and  Arctic  Railway  and  Navigation  Co.  et  al. — Indictment  (837-B) 
returned  February  13,  1912,  in  the  First  Division,  District  of  Alaska,  charging  defendants  with 
engaging  in  a  conspiracy  to  monopolize  and  monopolizing  the  steamship  transportation  between 
Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  ports  in  the  south  and  Skagway  in  the  north.  Demurrer  sus- 
tained, except  as  to  corporation  defendants  to  count  No.  6.  Upon  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  judgment  was  reversed  and  the  case  remanded  for  further  proceedings.  Corporation  defendants 
entered  pleas  of  guilty,  and  fines  aggregating  $8,500  were  imposed  in  February,  1914. 

United  States  vs.  John  H.  Patterson  et  al. — Indictment  returned  February  22,  1912,  in  the 
Southern  District  of  Ohio,  against  John  H.  Patterson,  President,  and  29  other  officials  and  employes 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  alleging  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  cash  registers,  resulting  in  an  unlawful  monopoly  of  the  Industry.     Demurrer  over- 
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ruled  June  26,  1912.  Trial  resulted  In  a  verdict  of  guilty  as  to  29  of  the  30  defendants  and  flnea 
aggregating  S135.000  and  jail  sentences  ranging  from  nine  months  to  one  year  were  imposed. 
Pending  on  appeal.     Set  for  trial  October  fi,   1914. 

United  States  vs.  American-Asiatic  Steamship  Company  et  al. — Petition  in  equity  filed  March 
30,  1912,  in  Southern  District  of  New  York,  charging  defendants  with  combining  and  conspiring, 
entering  into  unlawful  contracts  and  pooling  agreements,  and  allowing  rebates,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  transporting  freight  between  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  ports  In  the  Philippine  Islands.  Japan,  China,  and  the  Far  East.  Issue 
joined.     Taking  of  testimony  on  behalf  of  Government  completed  and  case  being  prepared  for  trial. 

United  States  vs.  International  Harvester  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  April  30,  1912,  in  the 
District  Court,  District  of  Minnesota,  alleging  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  in 
harvesting  and  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  and  twine.  Testimony  taken,  expediting 
certificate  filed,  and  case  argued  before  three  Circuit  Judges  at  St.  Paul  during  November,  1913. 
Decision  favorable  to  Government  filed  August  12,  1914. 

United  States  vs.  Prince  Line  (Limited)  et  al. — Petition  filed  June  5,  1912,  in  the  District  Court. 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  charging  defendants,  as  common  carriers  of  freight  and  passengers, 
between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  ports  In  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  with  acquiring  and  main- 
taining a  substantial  monopoly  by  means  of  contracts,  rebates,  and  other  unlawful  acts,  and  praying 
for  an  annulment  of  said  contracts  and  agreements.  Taking  of  testimony  completed  and  case  Is  being 
prepared  for  trial. 

United  States  vs.  Associated  Billposters  and  Distributors  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
et  al. — Petition  filed  August  3,  1912,  in  the  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  charging 
defendants  with  engaging  in  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  place  unlawful  restraints  upon  inter- 
state and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  posters.     Pending  on  demurrer. 

United  States  vs.  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  August  15,  1912,  in 
the  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  to  remove  the  restraints  which  defendants 
have  Imposed  upon  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  machines,  appliances,  and  ap- 
paratus relating  to  the  motion-picture  art,  and  upon  persons  engaged  in  such  trade  and  commerce. 
The  taking  of  testimony  completed.     Case  set  for  trial  In  November,  1914. 

United  States  vs.  The  Master  Horseshoers'  National  Protective  Association  of  America  and 
others — Petition  filed  December  12,  1912,  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  charging  defendants 
with  engaging  in  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  in  drilled  horse- 
shoes, adjustable  calks,  and  rubber  hoof  pads.     Demurrers  overruled.     Pending. 

United  States  vs.  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  et  al. — Petition  filed  December  14,  1912,  in  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  charging  defendants  with  combining  and  conspiring  in  the  interest,  of  a  number 
of  large  centralizing  concerns  to  restrain  interstate  commerce  in  butter  and  butter  fat,  and  arbi- 
trarily fixing  the  price  thereof  to  obtain  throughout  the  United  States.  Issue  joined  and  taking  of 
testimony  completed.      Decree  granting  relief  sought  by  Government  was  entered  on  April  27,  1914. 

United  States  vs.  Charles  S.  Mellen,  Edson  J.  Chamberlin,  and  Alfred  W.  Smlthers — Indict- 
ment returned  December  23,  1912,  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  charging  a  combination 
and  conspiracy  to  restrain  Interstate  commerce  by  preventing  the  construction  of  subsidiary  lines 
of  the  Central  Vermont  Railway  Company  (itself  a  subsidiary  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company)  from  Palmer,  Mass.,  to  Providence,  R.  I.;  from  White  River  Junction,  Vermont,  to 
Boston;  and  from  Boston  to  Blackstone,  connecting  there  with  the  Palmer-Providence  line.  Case 
at  issue  awaiting  trial. 

United  States  vs.  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  December  26, 

1912,  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  alleging  that  the  business  policy  of  the  defendant  company 
In  fixing  and  enforcing  resale  prices  on  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes  is  unlawful  and  tends  to 
restrain  and  monopolize  interstate  commerce  in  said  product.  Motion  by  defendants  to  dismiss 
was  argued  in  July,  1914,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  is  awaited. 

United  States  vs.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  New  Jersey  et  al. — Petition  filed  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1913.  in  the  District  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  seeking  to  have  annulled  an  alleged  unlawful 
contract  Involving  "inseam  trimming  machines."     Pending. 

United  States  vs.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  et  al.— Petition  filed  February  11,  1913, 
In  the  District  Court  at  Chicago,  111.,  attacking  rule  33  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  by  virtue  of 
which  It  Is  alleged  the  price  of  all  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  rye  arriving  in  Chicago  at  times  when  the 
Board  of  Trade  Is  not  in  session  Is  arbitrarily  determined.  Motion  to  ctrlke  out  certain  portions  of 
defendants'  answer  has  been  granted  and  case  will  be  prepared  for  trial. 

United  States  vs.  The  Cleveland  Stone  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  February  12,  1913,  rn 
the  District  Court  at  Cleveland,  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  charging  defendants  with  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  stone  business.      Being  prepared  for  trial. 

United  States  vs.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  and  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Coal  Company — Petition  filed  February  13,  1913,  in  the 
District  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  charging  defendants  with  transporting  coal  In  which  it  had  an 
Interest  In  violation  of  the  commodities  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  and  with  entering 
into  an  unlawful  contract  whereby  the  coal  company  acquired  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  anthracite 
coal  produced  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  company,  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  act.  Trial 
resulted  in  a  decision  adverse  to  Government,  and  an  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

United  States  vs.  The  McCaskey  Register  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  February  20,  1913, 
In  the  District  Court  at  Cleveland,  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  charging  defendants  with  conspiring 
to  restrain  and  monopolize  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  account  registers  and  appliances.     Pending. 

United  States  vs.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  Local  Unions  Nos.  9  and 
134  et  al. — Petition  filed  February  24,  1913,  In  the  District  Court  at  Chicago,  Northern  District  of 
Illinois,  seeking  to  enjoin  defendants  from  interfering  with  the  interstate  business  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company.  A  temporary  injunction  was  granted.  Decree  making  temporary 
injunction  permanent   was  entered  February  27,   1914. 

United  States  vs.  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  March  1,  1013,  In 
the  District  Court  at  New  York  City,  charging  defendants  with  monopolizing  Interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  corn  products,  and  praying  for  the  dissolution  of  the  combination.  Issue  joined,  and 
taking  of  testimony  is  in  progress. 

united  States  vs.  The  American  Thread  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  March  3,  1913,  in  the 
District  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  charging  defendants  with  monopolizing  the  thread  Industry. 
Answers  of  defendants  filed  September  10,  1913.  Issue  Joined.  Decree  granting  relief  sought  by 
Government  entered  June  2,   1914. 

United  States  vs.  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis  et  al. — Petition  filed  March  4, 

1913,  In  the  District  Court  at  St.  Louis,  Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  alleging  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Traffic  Bureau  to  suppress  and  eliminate  competition  In 
various  rates  for  the  transportation  of  soft  coal  from  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
Mo.     Pending. 

PRESIDENT    WILSON'S    ADMINISTRATION,    MARCH    4,    1913. 
United  States  vs.  Eastman  Kodak  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  June  9,  I§13,  In  the  District 
Court  at  Buffalo,  Western  District  of  New  York,  alleging  that  defendants  have  acquired  a  monopoly 
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of  the  business  of  manufacturing,  selling,  and  distributing  photographic  supplies.  Issue  joined. 
Taking  of  testimony  is  in  progress.  tmo*^/.*- 

United  States  vs.  The  Quaker  Oats  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  June  11,  1913.  in  the  District 
Court  at  Chicago,  111.,  alleging  combination  to  restrain  and  monopolize  interstate  trade  and  com- 
merce in  oatmeal   products  and   by-products.     Issue  joined.     Taking  of  testimony  is  in   progress. 

United  States  vs.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  July  24. 

1913,  in  the  District  Court  at  Portland,  Ore.,  seeking  to  destroy  a  monopoly  of  the  telephone  business 
on  the  Pacific  coast.     Decree  granting  relief  sought  by  Government  entered  March  26,  1914. 

United  States  vs.  Reading  Company  et  al.  (anthracite  coal  combination) — Petition  in  equity 
filed  September  2,  1913.  in  the  District  Court  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  against  a  combination  consisting 
of  Reading  Company  and  affiliated  corporations,  charging  it  with  restraining  and  monopolizing 
trade  in  anthracite  coal.     Issue  joined.     Taking  of  testimony  completed.      Case  argued  in  June, 

1914,  and  decision  of  Court  is  awaited. 

United  States  vs.  American  Can  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  November  29,  1913,  in  the 
District  Court  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  alleging  monopolization  of  the  business  of  making  tin  cans. 
Taking  of  testimony  is  in  progress.  ■  -L-iv,   ,    \.     ~l.  *_*  * 

United  States  vs.  John  P.  White  et  al. — Indictment  returned  December  1,  1913.  in  the  District 
Court  of  Colorado,  charging  officials  and  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  with 
monopolizing  all  diggers  of  coal  and  mine  laborers  and  with  restraining  interstate  commerce  in  coal. 
Pending. 

United  States  vs.  Prank  J.  Hayes  et  al. — Indictment  returned  December  1,  1913,  in  the  District 
Court  of  Colorado,  charging  a  combination  and  conspiracy  by  mine  workers  to  interfere  with  the 
mining  of  coal  in  Colorado  and  its  transportation  to  and  sale  in  other  States.     Pending. 

United  States  vs.  Southern  Pacific  Company,  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  et  al. — Petition 
in  equity  filed  February  11.  1914,  in  the  District  Court  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  compel  the  South- 
ern Pacific  to  relinquish  its  control  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Issue  joined,  and  taking  of  testimony 
is  in  progress. 

United  States  vs.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  et  al. — Petition  filed  March  18,  1914,  in 
the  District  Court  at  New  York  City,  charging  the  defendants  with  having  monopolized  the  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  sale  of  anthracite  coal  from  mines  tributary  to  Lehigh  Valley  R.ailroad 
Companv  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  act,  and  charging  the  said  railroad  company  with  transport- 
ing in  interstate  commerce  coal  in  which  it  has  an  interest,  in  violation  of  the  commodity  clause 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.     Taking  of  testimony  completed  and  case  being  prepared  for  trial. 

United  States  vs.  Knauer  et  al. — Indictment  returned  June  4,  1914,  at  Des  Moines,  Southern 
District  of  Iowa,  charging  defendants  with  having  entered  into  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
In  plumbing  supplies.     Case  being  prepared  for  trial. 

United  States  vs.  The  American  Wringer  Company  et  al. — Indictment  returned  May  22,  1914, 
In  the  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  charging  defendants  with  unlawfully 
engaging  in  a  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  clotheswringers. 
Pending. 

United  States  vs.  Booth  Fisheries  Company  et  al. — Indictment  returned  July  20.  1914,  in  the 
District  Court  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  charging  defendants  with  entering  into  a  combination  and  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  fresh  fish.     Pending. 

United  States  vs.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  et  al. — Petition 
filed  July  23,  1914,  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  alleging  monopoliza- 
tion of  transportation  facilities  in  New  England  and  praying  for  a  dissolution  thereof.     Pending. 

United  States  vs.  Western  Cantaloupe  Exchange  et  al.— Indictment  returned  August  7,  1914, 
In  the  District  Court  at  Chicago,  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  charging  defendants  with  having 
entered  into  a  combination  to  restrain  and  monopolize  interstate  trade  in  cantaloupes.     Pending. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE. 

RUPERT   BLUE,   SURGEON-GENERAL. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  head 
of  the  bureau  is  a  commissioned  medical  officer,  with  the  title  of  Surgeon-General.  The  work  of 
the  service  is  administered,  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon-General,  by  seven  bureau  divisions- 
Personnel  and  Accounts,  Scientific  Research,  Foreign  and  Insular  Quarantine,  Domestic  (Interstate) 
Quarantine,  Sanitary  Reports  and  Statistics,  Marine  Hospitals  and  Relief  and  Miscellaneous. 

The  commissioned  corps  of  the  service  consists  of  medical  officers  of  the  following  grades: 
Surgeon-General,  Assistant  Surgeons-General  (chiefs  of  divisions  of  the  bureau),  Senior  Surgeons, 
Surgeons.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeons,  and  Assistant  Surgeons.  Appointments  in  the  corps  are  made 
to  the  grade  of  Assistant  Surgeon,  after  successful  examination.  Qualifications  for  examination 
are  graduation  from  a  reputable  medical  college,  one  year's  hospital  experience  or  two  years'  pro- 
fessional work  after  graduation,  and  testimonials  from  responsible  persons  as  to  professional  and 
moral  character.     Applicants  for  examination  must  be  between  the  ages  of  23  and  32  years. 

The  Public  Health  Service  maintains  twenty-three  marine  hospitals  and  120  other  relief  stations 
throughout  the  country.  Fifty-one  quarantine  stations  in  the  United  States  and  twenty-five  sta- 
tions in  its  insular  possessions  are  also  operated,  and  eighty-five  stations  for  the  medical  Inspection 
of  Immigrants.  Eighteen  officers  are  stationed  at  American  consulates  abroad  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  quarantine  and  the  inspection  of  immigrants. 

At  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  located  in  the  city  of  Washington,  research  work  in  connection 
with  Investigations  of  disease,  sanitation  and  water  pollution  Is  carried  on,  and  tests  are  made  of  the 
purity  and  potency  of  viruses,  serums  and  toxins,  with  the  supervision  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  which  the  Public  Health  Service  is  charged  by  law. 

The  Public  Health  Service  co-operates  with  State  and  local  Boards  of  Health  in  the  eradication 
of  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever,  smallpox  and  leprosy. 
Details  of  officers  are  also  made,  on  request  from  State  and  municipal  health  authorities,  to  assist 
in  the  suppression  of  typhoid  fever,  infantile  paralysis,  cerebro-splnal  meningitis,  and  other  dis- 
eases. The  Public  Health  Service  has  supervision  of  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases  in  Interstate  traffic;  the  administration  of  matters  in  relation  to 
the  Interstate  Quarantine  Regulations  regarding  the  prevention  of  the  use  of  the  common  towel  and 
commom  drinking  cup  on  vehicles  or  vessels  operating  In  Interstate  traffic  and  the  certification  of 
water  and  ice  furnished  by  common  carriers  for  passengers  in  Interstate  traffic.  Among  the  signal 
achievements  of  the  service  In  recent  years  in  the  field  of  public  health  work  have  been  the  eradi- 
cation of  bubonic  plague  In  California  and  Porto  Rico,  and  the  suppression  of  yellow  fever  In  the 
South.  „   ■> 

The  personnel  of  the  Public  Health  Service  consists  of  167  commissioned  medical  officers,  239 
acting  assistant  surgeons  (physicians  appointed  locally  and  not  subject  to  change  of  station)  46 
pharmacists,  1,064  attendants,  and  111  other  employes,  a  total  of  1,645  persons.  During  the  fiscal 
year,  1914,  53,415  patients  were  treated — 14,469  in  hospitals  and  38,814  as  dispensary  or  out- 
patients. At  quarantine  stations  14,128  vessels,  carrying  1,549,570  passengers  and  crews,  were  in- 
spected, of  which  2,731  were  fumigated.  Immigrants  to  the  number  of  1,485,957  were  inspected, 
and  41,250  certified  for  rejection  on  account  of  physical  or  mental  defect. 
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THE    SHERMAN    LAW. 

The  following  19  the  text  of  the  Sherman  law  concerning  Trusts: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled: 

Sec.  1.  Every  contract,  combination  In  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  In 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  Illegal.  Every  person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract,  or  engage  In  any  such  combination 
or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punish- 
ments in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  sala  punishments,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Sec.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  in  form  or  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy.  In  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  between  any  such  Territory  and  another,  or  between  any  such  Territory  or 
Territories  and  State  or  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  Illegal.  Every 
person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract,  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Court. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  Invested  with  jurisdiction 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  District- 
Attorneys  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  districts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  Institute  proceedings  In  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations.  Such  proceed- 
ings may  be  by  way  of  petition  setting  forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violation  shall  be 
enjoined  or  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained  of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of 
such  petition  the  Court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the 
case;  and  pending  such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  the  Court  may  at  any  time  make  such  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be  deemed  just  in  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Court  before  which  any  proceeding  under  sec.  4  of 
this  act  may  be  pending,  that  the  ends  of  justice  require  that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before 
the  Court,  the  Court  may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  whether  they  reside  In  the  district  in  which 
the  Court  is  held  or  not;  and  subpoenas  to  that  end  may  be  served  In  any  district  by  the  marshal 
thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Any  property  owned  under  any  contract  or  by  any  combination,  or  pursuant  to  any 
conspiracy  (and  being  the  subject  thereof)  mentioned  in  sec.  1  of  this  act,  and  being  in  the  course  of 
transportation  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  and  may  be  seized  and  condemned  by  like  proceedings  as  those  provided  by  law  for  the  for- 
feiture, seizure  and  condemnation  of  property  imported  into  the  United  States  contrary  to  law. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  any  other  person  or 
corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act  may  sue  therefor 
In  any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  Is  found, 
without  respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
stalned,  and  the  costs  of  suit.  Including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  word  "person"  or  "persons"  wherever  used  In  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  either  the  United 
States,  the  laws  of  any  of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

Approved  July  2,  1890. 

Note — Two  or  more  sections  of  the  Clayton  Trust  bill  (of  1914)  amend  the  Sherman  law: 
the  other  sections  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  sec.  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  law,  are  supplemental 
to  the  Sherman  act. 


FEDERAL.    TRADE    COMMISSION. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  composed  of  five  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President. 
Not  more  than  three  of  the  Commissioners  can  be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  The  first 
Commissioners  appointed  continue  In  office  for  terms  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years 
respectively,  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  the  President,  but  their  successors  will  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  seven  years,  except  that  any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  Commissioner  whom  he  shall  succeed,  and  no  Commissioner  shall  engage 
In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment.  A  vacancy  in  the  commission  does  not  Impair 
the  right  of  the  remaining  Commissioners  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  commission.  The  Com- 
missioners receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  and  the  secretary  $5,000. 

Sec.  3  provides:  That  upon  the  organization  of  the  commission  and  election  of  Its  Chairman, 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  offices  of  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations cease  to  exist;  and  all  pending  investigations  and  proceedings  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpo- 
rations are  continued  by  the  commission. 

The  principal  office  of  the  commission  Is  In  Washington,  but  It  may  meet  and  exercise  all  Its 
powers  at  any  other  place.  The  commission  may,  by  one  or  more  of  its  members,  or  by  such 
examiners  as  it  may  designate,  prosecute  any  inquiry  necessary  to  Its  duties  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  5  provides:  That  unfair  methods  of  competition  In  commerce  are  declared  unlawful. 
The  commission  Is  empowered  and  directed  to  prevent  persons,  partnerships,  or  corporations,  except 
banks,  and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce,  from  using  unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  commerce. 

Whenever  the  commission  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  has  been  or  is  using  any  unfair  method  of  competition  In  commerce,  and  If  It  shall  appear 
to  the  commission  that  a  proceeding  by  it  In  respect  thereof  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  public. 
It  shall  issue  and  serve  upon  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  a  complaint  stating  its  charges 
In  that  respect,  and  containing  a  notice  of  a  hearing  upon  a  day  and  at  a  place  therein  fixed  at  least 
thirty  days  after  the  service  of  said  complaint.  The  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  so  com- 
plained of  shall  have  the  rlfjht  to  appear  at  the  place  and  time  so  fixed  and  show  eause  why  an  order 
should  not  be  entered  by  the  commission  requlrlnx  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  violation  of  the  law  so  charged  In  said  complaint.  Any  person,  partnership, 
or  corporation  may  make  application,  and  upon  good  cause  shown  may  be  allowed  by  the  commis- 
sion, to  Intervene  and  appear  In  said  proceeding  by  counsel  or  In  person.     The  testimony  In  any  auch 
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Sroceeding  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  filed  In  the  office  of  the  commission.  If  upon  such 
earing  the  commission  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  method  of  competition  in  question  is  pro- 
hibited by  this  act,  it  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  it  shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts 
and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  an  order  requiring 
such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  to  cease  and  desist  from  using  such  method  of  competition. 
Until  a  transcript  of  the  record  in  such  hearing  shall  have  been  filed  In  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice 
and  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  report  or 
any  order  made  or  issued  by  it  under  this  section. 

If  such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  fails  or  neglects  to  obey  such  order  of  the  commission 
while  the  same  is  in  effect,  the  commission  may  apply  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States,  within  any  circuit  where  the  method  of  competition  in  question  was  used  or  where  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for  the  enforcement  of  its  order, 
and  shall  certify  and  file  with  its  application  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  In  the  proceeding, 
including  all  the  testimony  taken  and  the  report  and  order  of  the  commission.  Upon  such  filing 
of  the  application  and  transcript,  the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  and  thereupon  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  ques- 
tion determined  therein,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testimony, 
and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such  transcript  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside  the  order 
of  the  commission.  The  findings  of  the  commission  as  to  the  facts,  If  supported  by  testimony, 
shall  be  conclusive.  ;  .,_  _  i.ri_  .<"".  .  , 

Sec.  6  provides:  To  Investigate,  from  time  to  time,  trade  conditions  in  and  with  foreign  countries 
where  associations,  combinations,  or  practices  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  or  traders,  or  other 
conditions,  may  affect  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  to  Congress  thereon, 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable.  M  '  -  '• 

Sec.  10  Any  person  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  and  testify,  or  to  answer  any  law- 
ful Inquiry  or  to  produce  documentary  evidence,  if  in  his  power  to  do  so,  In  obedience  to  the  sub- 
poena or  lawful  requirement  of  the  commission,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  act,  approved  September  26,  1914,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or 
interfere  with  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Trust  acts  or  the  acts  to  regulate  com- 
merce, nor  shall  anything  contained  in  the  act  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  repeal  the  said 
Anti-Trust  acts  or  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof. 


THE    PILGRIMS. 

The  Pilgrims  was  organized  In  London  during  coronation  year,  1902.  It  was  born  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  a  few  Anglo-Americans,  who  foregathered  In  London  at  that  time,  to  have  a  society 
that  would  stand  for  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  and  friendship  between  Britons  and  Americans 
as  individuals. 

The  British  Pilgrims  has  a  membership  of  400.  The  American  Pilgrims  was  organized  In  1903 
and  has  a  membership  of  600,  which  is  the  limit  specified  In  the  rules.  There  Is  a  long  waiting  list  of 
applicants. 

The  society  takes  no  part  In  politics  or  affairs  of  state  or  church,  but  simply  and  solely  the 
cementing  of  friendship  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  and  the  subjects 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  exists  for  the  one  purpose  of  fostering  by  social  means  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  bring  distin- 
guished visitors  from  Great  Britain  Into  contact  with  leading  citizens  of  New  York  and  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  country. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Its  dependencies  and  subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
others  prominent  for  their  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  society,  are  eligible  for  membership,  and 
membership  in  one  society  ipso  facto  constitutes  membership  in  the  other. 

The  officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Great  Britain  are  as  follows: 

President — Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  K.  G.,  V.  C. 

Vice-Presidents — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.  C.  B.;  Admiral 
the  Hon.  Sir  Hedworth  Lambton  Meux,  K.  C.  V.  O. 

Honorary  Treasurer — J.  Wilson  Taylor. 

Honorary    Secretary — Harry  E.  V.  Brlttain,  M.  A. 

Executive  Committee — Harry  E.  V.  Brlttain,  M.  A.,  Chairman. 


Lord  Alverstone,  G.  C,  M.  G. 
J.  Arthur  Barratt. 
Harry  E.  V.  Brlttain. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Robert  M.  Collins. 
Viscount  Deer  hurst. 
Rt.   Hon.   Sir   Henry  Mortimer 
Durand,  G.  C,  M.  G. 


James  McDonald. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Hedworth 

Lambton  Meux,  K.  C.  V.  O. 
Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  K. 

G.,  V.  C. 
J.  Wilson  Taylor. 


Lord  Fairfax  of  Cameron. 
Field-Marshal     Lord     Grenfell, 

p*      f-t     X% 

Col."  Sir  Thomas  Holdlch,  K.  C, 
M.G.,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  C.  B. 

Hon.  Kenneth  Kinnalrd. 

Irwin  Boyle  Laughlln. 

H.  C.  Levis. 
The  officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 
President — Joseph  H.  Choate.  _        m  i-i;;  i,    _.._.    "^,    n   „    w 

Vice-Presidents — Chauncey  M.  Depew;  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  V.  O.; 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  F.  Cunllfie-Owen;  George  T.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Wm.  Curtis  Demorest,  60  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

Secretary — George  W.  Burleigh,  52  Wall  Street.  New  York. 

Executive  Committee — George  T.  Wilson,  Chairman,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 


Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 

G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  V.  O. 
George  W.  Burleigh. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
William  Allen  Butler. 
Joseph  H.  Choate. 
E.  F.  Darrell. 
Wm.  Curtis  Demorest. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
R.  H.  Ewart. 


Samuel  W.  Falrchlld. 

Lawrence  L.  Gillespie. 

Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.  D. 

John  W.  Griggs. 

Louis  C.  Hay. 

A.  Barton  Hepburn. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Manning,  D.  D. 

Herbert  Noble. 

F.  Cunliffe-Owen. 

Alton  B.  Parker. 


Herbert  L.  Satterlee. 
R.  A.  C.  Smith. 
James  Speyer. 
Cornelius  Vanderbllt. 
George  Gray  Ward. 
Frederic  W.  Whitrldge. 
Frank  S.  Wither  bee. 
Hunter  Wykes. 
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INTEREST    LAWS    AND    STATUTES    OF    LIMITATIONS. 


Stater    and 
Tkrritokiks. 


Alalninia 

Alaska  

Arkansas 

Arizona    

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  .  . 

Delaware 

D  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky...   . 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland  .   . 
Massachusetts. 
M  iehigan  .... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  . .. 
Missouri   


Interest  Laws. 


Lee*' 
Kate. 


I'M  CI 

8 
8 
6 
6 
7 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
7 
8 
7 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 


Rate  Alloweil 
liy  Contract. 


1\t  ,  t. 

8 
12 
10 
10 

Any   rate. 
Any   rate. 

6 

6 
10 
10 

8 
12 
12 

7 

8 

8 
10 

6 

8 
Any  rate. 

0 
Any  rate. 

7 
10 
10 

8 


Statctks  Of 

Limitations 


.1  ml" 
incuts, 
Years. 


20 
10 
10 

5 

5 
20 
(") 
10 
12 
20 

7 
20(?i) 

0 
20 
20 
20(</) 

5 
15 
10 
20 
12 
20 
10 
10 

7 
10 


Notes, 
Years. 


6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
6 

on 

3 
5| 

(511 

6 

5 
10 
10 
10 

5 
15 

5 

V 

0 
6 
6 
6 
10 


Ac 
counts. 

Years 

3 

1 
3 
3 
4 
6 
6 
3 
3 
2 
4 
6 
4 
5 
6 
5 
3 
5(a) 
3 

055 
3 
6 
6 
6 
3 
5 


States  and 
Territories. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N    Hampshire 

New  Jersey  . .. 
New  Mexfco. . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas    

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia. .. 
Washington   . 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming 


Interest  Laws. 


Legal 
Hale. 


Per  ■  t. 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6§ 

7 

7 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 


Rate  Alloweil 
by  Contract. 


l'er  ct. 

Any  rate. 

10 
Any  rate. 

6 

6 
12 

6tt 

6 
12 

8 
10 
10 

6 
12 
An j'   rate. 

8 
12 

6 
10 
12 

6 

6 
12 

6 
10 
12 


Statutes    of 
Limitations. 


■1  mljr- 

ments, 

Years. 


IOi'M 

on 

6 
20 
20 

2000 
10 

luo») 

150') 
500 
10 
5(f) 
(9) 
20 
10 
10,/) 
10 

lot* 

•    8 

8 

20 

6 

10 

20O0 
21 


Notes, 
Years. 


8 
5 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3* 
6 
15 
5 
6 
Oil 

6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
5" 
6 
10 
6 
5 


Open 
Ac- 
counts 
Y'ears. 


5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4 

65* 

3 

64} 

6 

3 

6 

6 

* 

6 
6 
6 

2 

4 

65* 

2  IT 

3 

5 

6 

8 


•  (Jnderseal,  10  years.  {Unless  a  ditfereut  rate  is  expressly  stipulated.  ||  Under  seal, 20  years. 
IFStoreaccouuts;  other  accounts  3  years;  accounts  between  merchants  5  years.  t1  New  York  has  by 
a  recent  law  legalized  any  rateof  iuterest  on  call  loans  of  $5,000  or  upward,  on  collateral  security. 
tX  Becomes  dormant,  but  may  be  revived.  T§  Six  years  from  last  item.  00  Accounts  between 
merchants  2  years  (ft)  In  courts  not  of  record  5  years,  (r)  Witnessed  20  years.  (<{)  Twenty 
years  in  Courts  of  Record;  injustice's  Court  10  years.  (e)  Negotiable  notes  6  years,  non-negoti- 
able 17  years,  (f)  Ceases  to  be  a  lien  after  that  period,  unless  revived,  (ft)  On  foreign  judg- 
ments! year  (0 'Ten  years  foreign,  20  years  domestic,  (mi)  Subject  to  renewal,  00  Not  of  record 
6  years,     (o)  No  limit.      0>)  Foreign.    Domestic  6  years.     (?)  Varies  from  3  to  30  years. 

Penalties  for  usury  differ  In  the  various  States.  California,  Colorado,  Maine,  Massachusetts 
(except  on  loans  of  less  than  $1,000),  Montana  and  Nevada  have  no  provisions  on  the  subject. 
Loss  of  principal  and  interest  is  the  peualty  in  Arkansas  and  New  York  Loss  of  principal  iu  Delaware 
and  Oregon 

Loss  of  interest  in  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona.Districr  of  Columbia,  Tlorida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Louisiana.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Nebraska,  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina  (double  amount 
if  paid),  North  Dakota  (double  amount  if  paid  ),  Oklahoma,  Porto  Rico,  South  Carolina, South  Dakota, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Washington  (double  amount  if  paid),    Wisconsin,  Hawaii,  and  Wyoming 

Loss  of  excess  of  interest  in  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire  (three  times),  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
and  West  Virginia.     Loss  of  principal  and  interest  in  ltbode  Island,  also  line  or  imprisonment. 


WORLD'S    DEVELOPMENT    OF 

POPULATION, 

PRODUCTION,     VESSEL 

TON- 

NAGE, 

AND    COMMERCE:    1800    TO 

1912. 

Commerce. 

Nominal  Ton- 

en 

3 

a 

Production    of 

Cot- 

Gold  Pro- 

nage of 

Vessels. 

ton.  Coal  .*  Pio  Iron. 

duction, 

YEAR. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Total. 

Per 
Cap. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Rail- 
ways 

to 

• 

h 

Cables. 

Cotton. 

Coal. 

Pig 
Iron. 

Decade 
Ending 

Year 
Named. 

Million 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Tn'd 

Th'd 

Thous. 

Million 

Million 

Mil. 

Million 

Millions 

dollars. 

Dols. 

tons. a 

tons.a 

mis./ 

miles 

m'.les. 

lbs. a 

tons. 

tonso 

dollars.') 

1800 

C640 

d780 

1,479 

1 .659 

2.31 
2.13 

4.026 

5.814 

520 
630 

11.6 
17.2 

0.8 
1.0 

128.5 

1820 

20 

76.1 

1830. . . . 

d847 

1,981 

2.34 

7.100 

111 

0.2 

820 

25.1 

1.8 

94.5 

1840 

e950 

2,789 

2.93 

9,012 

368 

5.4 

1.310 

44.8 

2.7 

134.8 

1850. . . . 

c  1.075 

4,049 

3.76 

11.470 

864 

24.0 

5 

1-40 

1.435 

81.4 

4.7 

363.9 

I860. . . . 

el. 205 

7.246 

6.01 

14.890 

1.710 

67.4 

100 

1H 

2,551 

142.3 

7.2 

1.334.0 

1870 

/1.310 

10,663 

8.14 

12.900 

3.040 

139.9 

281 

15 

2.775 

213.4 

11.9 

1,263.0 

1880 

01.439 
ft  1,488 

14.761 

10.26 

14,400 

5.880  224.9 

440 

49 

3.601 

340.0 

18.0 

1,150.8 

1890 

17.519 

11.80 

9.166 

8,295390.0 

768 

132 

5,600 

466.0 

27.2 

1.060.1 

1900 

1.513 

20.105 

13.02 

6,674 

13.8571500.0  1,180 

200 

6.247 

800.0 

40.4 

2,100.0 

1906 

1.579 

27.418 

17.36 

5,809 

19,713'564.0  1,200 

<270 

7,650 

885.0 

58.7 

3.099.8 

1910 

1.616 

83,634 

20.81 

4,624 

22.046  637.01 1.307 

291 

W, 

n, 141.6 

65.8 

3,780.3 

1911.... 

1,630 

35.909 

21.71 

4.366 

23.932  666.01 1.356 

m318 

Jtll.149 

11, 161. 1 

62.4 

4.21  J  .2 

1912.. .. 

1 .643 

39.570 

24.08 

4.083 

24.978l683.4i  1.400 

rw.320 

nlO.729 

H.363.9 

071.4 

4.70S.4 

a  Mulhall's  estimates  except  for  1830,  1890,  1900,  1906.  and  later  years,  ft  Soctbecr's  estimates  prior 
to  i860,  r  Maltc-Brim's  estimate  for  1804.  </  Bated  on  Balbl's  estimate  for  1828.  e  Based  on  Mlchelet's 
estimate  for  1845.  /Based  on  Benm-Wagner  estimate  for  1874.  a  Levasseur's  estimate  for  1878. 
//Royal  (leographlr  Society's  estimate.  {Figures  of  the  Berne  International  Institute.  *  Figures  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  (  ensus.  representing  net  weight  for  mill  r-onsumptlon.  /  Figures  of  the  Ceologleal  Survey. 
vi  F.st  I  mate  of  the  Imperial  Post-Offlce  of  Germany,  n  Preliminary  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
o  Partly  estimated. 
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FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce.) 


Skctions. 

Vessels   Employed. 

Persons 
Employed.    (1) 

Capital 
Invested.     (2) 

Value  of 

No. 

'ions. 

Products. 

South  Atlantic  States  (1908) 

534 

915 

3,165 

1,623 

319 

39 

294 

444 

5,029 
13,665 
45.208 
44,219 

4,499 

273 

15,618 

93.800 

222,311 

17,961 
15,387 
54,163 
22,157 
8,533 
11,825 
13,855 
21,721 

165,602 

$2,324,000 
3,901.000 

11,105,000 

11,970,000 
4,814,000 
1,440,000 
6,468,000 

37,047,305 

$79,069,305 

$4,034,000 

Gulf  States  (1908) 

4,824,000 

Middle  Atlantic  Stales  (1908) 

16,302,000 

New  England  Stales  (1908) 

Great  Lakes  (1908) 

15,139,630 

3,767,000 

Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries  (1908) 
Pacific  Coast  States  (1908) 

3,125,000 

6,839,000 

1-15,739,068 

7,333 

$69,769,698 

(1)  The  figures  for  persons  employed  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  prior  reports  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  as  the  figures  for  1908  do  uot  include  those  employed  in  packing  and 
canning  establishments.  (2)  The  figures  for  amount  of  capitaUnvested  are  not  comparable  with 
prior  reports, 

Pacific 
salmon  pack   . 

cohoes,  silversides, 230,211  cases;  humpback,  2,199,279  cases;  chums,  354,847  cases;  steelheads, 
9,539cases.    Total,  6, 709 ,546 cases. 

1  case  =  48  pounds. 

VALUE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FISHERY  PRODUCTS. X 


(a)    United     States     (including 

Alaska) $69,769,698 

United  States  insular  possessions...  15,800.000 

Canada  (1912-1913) 33,400,682 

Newfoundland  (1912) 12.003,938 

South    and    Central    America   and 

West  Indies 13.035,000 

England  and  Wales  (1913) 50,303,479 

Scotlaud  (1913) 19,454,889 

Ireland  (1913) 1.744,868 

France,  including  Algeria  (1913). ...  33.034,497 

Russia  (1911) 50.034,825 

Norway  (1912) 14,645,882 

Spain  (1913) 11,580.000 

Portugal  (1911) 6.889,328 

Holland  (1911) 6,708,942 


Germany  (1913) $10,764,605 

Italy  (1911) 4,683.145 

Denmark  <  1912) 4, 506. 140 

Austria-Hungary 1,492,000 

Belgium  (1912) 1,114,375 

All  other  European  countries 4,800,000 

Japan(1911) 63,147,550 

India,  Cevlon,    Persia,  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, Arabia,  Burma  &  East  Indies.  20,000,000 
China,  Korea  and  all  other  Asiatic 

cou  i  i  tries 34 ,  000. 000 

Africa 5,000,000 

Australia,    New   Zealand    and     all 

other  Pacific  islands 5,561,000 


Total $493,474,861 


*  Report  of  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  t  Does  not  include  $54,579,  the  value  of  seal  skins  taken  iu  1913. 
t  Estimated,     (a)  United  States  figures  are  for  1908;   Alaska  for  1913. 

UNiTED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES— DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 
The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  comprises  (1)  the  propagation  of  useful  food  fishes,  including 
lobsters,  oysters  and  other  shellfish,  and  their  distribution  to  suitable  waters;  (2)  the  inquiry  into  the 
causesof  decrease  of  food  fishes  in  the  lakes,  rivers  and  coast  waters  of  the  United  States,  the  study 
of  thft  waters  of  the  coast  and  interior  in  the  interest  of  fish  culture,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
fishing  grounds  of  the  Atlantic.  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  with  the  view  of  determining  their  food  re- 
sources and  the  development  of  the  commercial  fisheries;  (3)  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the 
statistics  of  the  fisheries  and  the  study  of  their  methods  and  relations.  The  bureau  also  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  fur-seal  herds  an  1  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska.  Office.  Sixth  and  H  streets, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  official  force  of  the  bureau  is  as  follows:  Commissioner,  Hush  M.  Smith; 
Deputy  Commissioner,  E.  Lester  Jones;  Chief  Clerk,  I.  H.  Dunlap.    Chief,  Division  of  Ala ska  F  sheriess 

Assistants  in  Charge  of  Division:  Inquiry  Respecting  Food  Fishes,  Henry  F. 

Moore;    Fish  Culture,    Robert   S.  Johnson ;  Statistics  and  Methods,   A.  B.    Alexander;   Architect  and 
Engineer,  Hector  von  Bayer. 

THE    LIFE-SAVING    SERVICE. 

The  ocean  and  lake  coasts  of  the  United  States  are  picketed  with  the  stations  of  the  Life-Saving 
Service  attached  to  the  United  States  Treasury  Department.  Sumner  I.  Kimball  is  general  superin- 
tendent, with  headquarters  at  Washington,  and  there  is  a  corps  of  inspectors,  superintendents, 
station  keepers,  and  crews,  extending  over  the  entire  coast  line,  together  with  a  board  on  life-saving 
appliances,  composed  of  experts  selected  from  the  Life-Saving  Service,  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service, 
and  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Army. 

At  the  close  of  last,  fiscal  year  the  life-saving  establishment  embraced  285  stations,  203  being 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  62  on  the  lakes,  19  on  the  Pacificcoast(including  1  at  Nome,  Alaska), 
and  1  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky.  In  the  following  table  are  the  important  statistics  of 
the  service: 


Tear  Ending 

June  30, 

1914. 

Since  Introduction 
of  Life-Saving:  Sys- 
tem in  1871*,  to 
June  3».  1814. 

28,121 

$355,401,084 

$288,871,237 

$66,529,847 

1'8,  741 

1,455 

Year  Ending 

June  30, 

1914. 

Since    Introduction 
of  Life-Saving; Sys- 
tem in  1871,*  to 
June  aO,  1914. 

522 

$20,368,330 

$17,714,200 

$2,654,130 

5,5-'9 

26 

Shipwrecked    persons   succored 

249 
551 

52 

28,711 
59,659 

Vessels    totally   lost   on   U.   S. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  disasters  shown  for  1914.  there  occurred  1.415  casualties  to  small 
craft,  such  as  launches,  sailboats,  rowhoats,  etc.,  on  which  were  3,757  persons,  of  whom  12  were 
lost.  The.  costof  tne  maintenance  of  the  service  during  the  year  was  $2,309,317.41.  introduction 
of  present  life-saving  system. 
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U.   S.    VOLUNTEER    LIFE-SAVINC    CORPS. 

(New  York  City  Department.) 

President — James  R.  Howe.  General  Superintendent — Charles  E.  Raynor.  Headquarters, 
63-65  Park  Row.  New  York  City. 

Three  hundred  First  Aid  stations  where  equipment  Is  placed. 

Twenty-five  stations  owned  by  Corps — twenty-two  houses,  three  houseboats. 

Three  houses  not  owned  by  Corps  but  under  Its  control  and  used  for  stations. 

Fifty  boats  owned  by  Corps  which  do  patrol  work  along  the  450  miles  of  water  front  in  New 
York  City. 

Three  hundred  boats  owned  by  volunteers  carrying  Corps  flags  do  patrol  duty  along  New 
York  City  water  front. 

These  boats  decrease  the  number  of  drownings  yearly  by  rendering  assistance,  and  also  by 
preventing  people  from  going  out  too  far.  thereby  taking  great  risk. 

Eighteen  hundred  enlisted  men.  Swimming  Instructors  who  act  as  life  guards  In  city  baths. 
First  Aid  cases  In  1914,  5,000. 

HOUSES  OWNED  BY  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  U.  S.  VOLUNTEER  LIFE-SAVING  CORPS. 


Orchard  Beach. 

Hunt's  Point. 

Barretto  Point. 

Port  Morris,  133d  St.,  E.  R. 

Astoria,  foot  of  Wardell  St. 

Harlem,  foot  E.  100th  St. 

E.  89th  St. 

E.  58th  St. 

Greenpolnt  Charity    Building 


W.  99th  St. 

Bay  Ridge,  65th  St. 

Fort  Hamilton. 

South  Beach. 

Rarltan  Bay 

Sheepshead  Bay  Point. 

Thalls  Sheepshead  Bay  Hills. 

21st  St.,  Coney  Island,  two. 


Rockaway,  W. 

Harway  Ave.,  Coney  Isl.  Creek. 
Houseboat,  Hook  Creek. 
Houseboat,  Bergen  Landing. 
Houseboat,  Old  Mill  Creek. 
Midland  Beach,  use  of  room. 
Hunter  Island,  Bronx. 
Rockaway  Point. 


NATIONAL    WOMEN'S    LIFE-SAVING    LEAGUE. 

Organized  for  work  among  women  and  children.  Its  purposes  are:  To  encourage  swimming  by 
women  and  children;  to  co-operate  with  other  organizations,  whenever  advisable,  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  on  life-saving  from  drowning  and  "first  aid"  to  the  injured;  to  encourage 
Interest  and  promote  efficiency  in  swimming  and  life-saving  by  the  holding  of  annual  competitions 
for  medals,  prizes  and  the  like:  to  encourage  and  advocate  simplicity  and  rationalism  in  bathing  and 
swimming  costumes;  to  establish  an  athletic  branch  for  the  supervision  of  athletics  forwomeu  by 
women,  in  order  to  raise  the  dignity  of  such  branch  of  outdoor  sports  so  that  all  women  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  healthful  and  instructive  exercises  of  swimming  and  life-saving;  to  advocate  the 
general  adoption  of  swimming  and  life-saving— Rescue  and  Resuscitation— as  a  branch  of  elementary 
education. 

It  conducts  free  classes  of  instruction  in  swimming  at  all  the  municipal  plunges,  free  competitions 
for  the  entertainment  and  benefit  of  its  members,  and  public  exhibition  drills  for  the  purpose  of 

Enblic instruction.    The  dues  of  the  league  are  50cents  a  year,  to  cover  postage  and  incidentals, 
ringing  the  membership  of  the  organization  within  the  reach  of  all  working  women. 

President— Katherine  F.  Mehrtens  Thormau.  Vice-President— Florence  West  Hastings.  Thecw- 
urer— Sarah  L.  Marrin.  Secretary— Adeline  Trapp,  143  Havemeyer  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Headquarters,  25  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


THE    SOUTHERN    COMMERCIAL    CONGRESS. 

President — Duncan  U.  Fletcher.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  First  Vice-President — Thomas  S.  Southgate, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Second  Vice-President — Albert  P.  Bush,  Mobile,  Ala.  Managing  Director — Clar- 
ence J.  Owens,  Rlverdale  Park.  Md.  Treasurer  and  Resident  Director — William  H.  Saunders,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Congress  Is  at  the  Southern  Building,  Fifteenth  and  H  Streets,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Clarence  J.  Owens,  Managing  Director. 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  organization  are  the  following: 

(a)  To  promote  and  develop  the  Interests  of  the  following  sixteen  States  of  the  United  States 
known  as  the  "Southern  States."  to  wit:  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Texas, 
Virginia,   and  West  Virginia. 

(b)  To  collect  and  disseminate  information  regarding  the  resources  and  conditions  of  the  said 
States  and  the  opportunities  and  advantages  offered  in  them  for  the  safe  and  profitable  Investment 
of  capital;  the  attractions  offered  In  the  South  to  the  homeseeker.  artisan  and  laborer,  and  the  Im- 
portance to  the  National  Government  of  enacting  proper  legislation  looking  to  the  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  South  and  the  Improvement  of  its  rivers,  harbors  and  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

(c)  To  encourage,  promote  and  foster  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  South  with  Its 
own  capital  and  by  Its  own  Inhabitants. 

(d)  To  encourage  and  obtain  the  establishment  In  the  South  of  commercial,  manufacturing. 
Industrial  and  other  enterprises,  and  to  foster  those  already  existing  therein. 

(e)  To  encourage,  foster  and  promote  the  creation  and  establishment  of  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations whose  energies  shall  be  principally  directed  toward  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  South. 

(/)  To  promote  and  develop  proper  Immigration  to  the  South  and  to  promote  and  foster  the 
establishment  of  such  organizations  as  may  bring  about  the  development  of  desirable  Immigration 
to  the  South. 

((/)  To  encourage  the  movement  for  the  construction  of  good  roads  and  for  the  extension  of 
railroad  and  trolley  transportation. 

(/»)  To  encourage,  foster  and  develop  patriotic  and  national  sentiments  throughout  the  South 
and  elsewhere  In  the  nation,  and  particularly  to  promote,  encourage  and  foster  the  feeling  and  desire 
lor  a  greater   nation   through  a  greater  South. 

(<)  Td  promote  the  Improvement  of  educational  and  other  conditions  which  tend  to  develop 
the  material  resources  and  happiness  of  the  residents  of  the  South. 


The   United  States  Lighthouse   Service. 
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THE  UNITED  8TATES  REVENUE  CUTTER  SERVICE. 

The  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service  is  a  military  arm  of  the  Government  attached  to  and 
Bnder  the  direction  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  Service  was  organized  in  1790  and  constituted 
.the  original  naval  force  of  the  country.  There  being  at  that  time  no  Navy  Department,  the  Service 
was  placed  under  the  Treasury  Department,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  It  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  and  customs  laws  of  the  United  states,  the  assistance  of  vessels  in 
distress,  the  protection  of  the  sealing  industry  in  Alaska,  the  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  laws, 
the  destruction  of  derelicts  and  other  floating  dangers  to  navigation,  and  numerous  other  duties 
appropriate  to  it*  class  of  vessels.  Each  Winter,  by  direction  of  the  President,  a  number  of  the 
cutters  patrol  the  coast  for  the  special  purpose  of  assisting  vessels  in  distress.  The  Service  co-operates 
with  the  Navy  when  directed  by  the  President  and  has  so  co-operated  In  every  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged.  The  officers  of  the  Service  are  commissioned  by  the  President  and 
hold  rank  by  law  with  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  as  follows  : 

Captain- Co mmandaut  with  Colonel  in  the  Army  and  Captain  in  the  Navy:  Senior  Captains  and 
Engineer-in-Chief  with  Lieutenant-Colonels  in  the  Army  and  Commanders  in  the  Navy;  Captains 
with  Majors  in  the  Army  and  Lieutenant-Commanders  in  the  Navy;  First  Lieutenants  with  Cap- 
tains in  the  Army  and  Lieutenants  in  the  Navy;  Second  Lieutenants  with  First  Lieutenants  in  the 
Army  and  Lieutenants  (Junior  Grade)  in  the  Navy;  Third  Lieutenants  with  Second  Lieutenants  in 
the  Army  and  Ensigns  in  the  Navy. 

Thereare  now  in  the  Service  228  commissioned  officers  and  cadets  on  the  active  list,  and  1,500 
petty  officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  officers  are:  1  Captain-Commandant,  6  Senior  Captains,  31  <  ap- 
tains,  37  First  Lieutenants,  42  Second  Lieutenants,  34  Third  Lieutenants,  8  Cadets  of  the  line,  1 
Engineer-in-Chief,  6  Captains  of  Engineers,  28  First  Lieu  tenants  <>f  Engineers,  22  Second  Lieutenants 
of  Eugineers,  17  Third  Lieutenants  of  Engineers,  4  Cadet  Engineers  and  2  Constructors. 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  line  are  appointed  from  Cadet  graduatesof  the  Revenue  Cutter  Acad- 
emy at  New  London,  Ct.  The  Cadet  course  covers  three  years  and  embraces  professional  .and 
academic  subjects.  Cadets  are  appointed  after  competitive  examinations,  conducted  by  boards  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  Candidates  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen  nor 
more  than  twenty- four  years  of  age. 

Appointments  to  the  Engineer  Corps  are  made  after  competitive  examination,  and  successful  can- 
didates are  appointed  Cadet  Engineers  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  being  commis- 
sioned Third  Lieutenants  of  Engineers  in  the  Service.  Candidates  for  the  Engineer  Corps  must  be 
not  less  than  twenty-one  nor  more  than  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

The  present  Commandant  of  the  Service  is  Captain- Commandant  Ellsworth  P.  Rertholf,  U.  S. 
H.  C.  S.,  and  Engineer-in-Chief  Chas.  A.  McAllister,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S. ,  is  head  of  the  Engineer  Corps. 

The  organization  of  the  Division  of  Revenue  Cutter  Service  is  as  follows : 

Captain  Charles  75.  Johnston,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S. ,  in  charge  of  Personnel  and  Operations;  Second 
Lieutenant  William  Williams,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S. ,  Assistant  for  Personnel. 

LIST  OF  VESSELS  OF  THE  REVENUE  CUTTER  SERVICE. 


Naur. 


(First  Class.) 

Ac  ushne  t 

Algonquin , 

Androscoggin. . . , 

Apache 

Be:ir 

Gresham 

Itasca. , 

Manning 

McCulloch 

Miami 

Mohawk 

Onondaga 

Seminole 

Seneca 

Snohomish 

Tahoma 

Thetis , 

Tuscarora , 

Unalga 

Windom 

Yamacraw 

(Second  Class.) 

Colfax 

Morrill .. 


Headquarters. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. . . 

San  Juan,  P.  K 

Portlan.l,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

San  Oil-go.  Cal 

Boston,  Mass 

Practice  8hip 

Astoria,  Oregon 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Kev  West,  Fla 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Neah  Bay,  Wash 

Port  Townsenil,  Wash. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Galveston ,  Tex 

Savannah,  Ga 


Station  Ship. 
Detroit,  Mien. 


Displace- 

Guns. 

ment. 

800 

2 

1,181 

a 

1,605 

4 

708 

3 

1,700 

3 

1,090 

4 

980 

15 

1,155 

4 

1,415 

6 

1,181 

2 

1.148 

4 

1,192 

4 

845 

4 

1,415 

4 

879 

2 

1,215 

4 

1,250 

1 

739 

1 

1,181 

3 

670 

4 

1,082 

4 

4S6 

1 

420 

1 

Name. 


(Second  Class.) 

Pamlico , 

Winona , 

Woodbury , 

(Third- Class.) 

Areata , 

Calumet 

Davey 

Golden  Gate 

Guthrie..    

Hartley  

Hudson 

Mackinac 

Manhattan 

Winnisimmet  .... 

Wissahickon 

(Launches.) 

Alert , 

Guard. 

Guide 

Patrol , 

Penrose 

Scout  

Tybee 

Vigilant , 


Headquarters. 


Newhern,  N.  C. 
Mobile,  Ala.... 
Eastport,  Me... 


Port  Townsend.  Wash. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

New  Orleans,  I.a 

San  Francisco,  Cal   . . . 

Baltimore,  Md 

San  Francisco,  Cal .... 

New  York,  N.Y 

Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Mobile,  Ala 

Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Port  Townsend.  Wash. 

Savannah,  Ga 

Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich.. 


Displace- 
ment. 


451 
400 
500 

138 
170 
182 
240 
149 
64 
179 
241 
145 
182 
194 

35 

41 
9 
41 
36 
36 
45 
17 


Guns. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    LIGHTHOUSE    SERVICE. 

Bureau  of  Lighthouses.  Commissioner,  George  R.  Putnam;  Deputy  Commissioner,  John  S. 
Conway;  Chief  Constructing  Engineer,  Horatio  B.  Bowerman;  Superintendent  of  Naval  Construc- 
tion, Edward  C.  Gillette;  Chief  Clerk,  T.  S.  Clark. 

The  Lighthouse  Service  is  charged  with  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  lighthouses, 
light-vessels,  buoys,  and  other  aids  to  navigation  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  the  United  States,  as 
authorized  by  Congress,  and  with  the  direction  of  the  offices,  depots  and  tenders  required  in  this 
work. 

The  field  work  of  the  service  is  divided  into  nineteen  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  inspector. 
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American  and  Foreign  Shipping. 


AMERICAN    AND    FOREICN    SHIPPING. 

UNITED    STATES   MERCHANT    MARINE.    1914. 


Employment. 

Class. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Fisheries. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
Tons. 

•      868 
444 

720.609 
224,073 

121,709 

13,954 

5,656 

700 

3,244 

4,688,276 

1.183,192 

76,454 

870.459 

669 
359 

18,614 
25.272 

15,491    i 

Sail 

6,459 

700 

4.293 

1,432,540 

76,454 

1.049 

992,168 

26,943 

2,361 

1,066.391 

23.554 

6.818.381 

1,028 

43,886 

7.928,688 

The  estimated  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  floatinsr  property  under  the  flag,  according  to  the  ceu- 
sus  of  1906.  was  $507,973,121.  The  statistics  of  the  above  table  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1914. 


SHIPBUILDING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  table  shows  the  class,  number,  and  tonnage  of  the  documented  vessels  built  in  this 
country  during  the  last  four  years  reported : 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Class. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Tons. 

82 
969 

52 
319 

10,092 

227,231 

6,196 

47,643 

95 

1,051 

27 

332 

1,505 

21.221 

153,493 

2. 978 

54,977 

73 

1,003 

39 

359 

29,085 

243,415 

4!641 

69.021 

51 
778 

25 
297 

13,749 

224.225 
2,558 

75, 718 

Total 

1,422 

291,162 

232,669 

1,474 

346,162 

1,151 

316.250 

IRON  AND  STEEL  TONNAGE  BUILT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1883-1914. 


Years. 


1883. 

1884  . 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1HS9. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892  . 

1893. 

1894 

1895 

1896.. 

1897 

1898 


Sailing 

Vessels 

and  Buries. 


2,033 

4,432 

731 

692 

92 

746 

33 

4,975 

6,309 

5  282 

i3,104 

4,649 

5,975 

16,832 

46,158 

13, 765 


Steam 
Vessels. 


37,613 
31,200 
43,297 
14,215 
34,261 
35.972 
53,479 
75,402 
99,309 
46,092 
81,428 
46,821 
42,619 
96,388 
78,236 
48,501 


Total. 


39,646 
35,632 
44.028 
14.907 
34,353 
36,718 
53,512 
80,377 
105,618 
51,374 
94,532 
51,470 
48,594 
113, 220 
124,394 
62,266 


Ykars. 


1899  .. 

1900  .. 

1901  .. 
1902.. 
1903  .. 
il904  .. 

1905  ... 

1906  .. 
1907... 
1908... 
1909 -. 
1910... 
1911  _. 
1912... 

1913  ... 

1914  ... 


Sailing 

Vessels 

and  Barges. 


28,361 
28.903 
26,571 

9.430 
18,112 
18,773 
12,336 

8,276 
15,039 

7,392 
13,781 
15.o;;<; 

0.009 
16,700 
25,988 

9,840 


Steam 
Vessels. 

~1 037018" 
167,948 
2;  56. 128 
270.932 
240.107 
222.307 
170, 304 
289.094 
333.516 
442, 625 
123. 142 
234. 9SS 
195.964 
119,181 
175.077 
192.709 


Total. 


131,379 

196.851 

262,099 
280.302 
258.219 
241.080 
182,640 
297.370 
348, 555 
450.017 
136.923 
250.624 
201.973 
135. ssi 
201,665 
202.549 


•COMPARATIVE  GROWTH  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OF  THE  MERCHANT   NAVIES  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MARITIME  COUNTRIES 

OF  EUROPE  FROM  1905  TO  1914. 


Countries. 


lfK'5. 


American 

British 

French 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Danish 

German 

Dutch 

Belgian 

Italian 

A  uNtro- Hungarian, 

<ir.-k 

Hus.si  in   

JapaatM 

tipuiush 


6,456,543 
16,881. '3- 

1,199,011 

1,799-  * 
8:54,682 
648,53*; 

3,5*5,744 
734,819 
165,524 

1,141,5(1* 
676,47* 
499,164 


1900. 


6,674.96.. 
17,. -.55,867 

1,16.1,184 

1,90 
883,506 
690,166 

3,93-.', 109 
168,688 
161,804 

1,262,174 
619,866 
633,329 


1907. 


6,938,794 

1m. 3*5,628 

1,779.214 

l,vt60.5-9 

991,o94 

150,404 
4*016,111 

883,636 

186.630 

1,891,18] 

674,960 
672,748 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1,365,445 

7,38m, 755 

7,608,08* 

7,6.;- 

18,566.560 

19,031,574 

19,133,870 

19,341.4-7 

l,959,66u 

2.011.33* 

1,899,1.25 

1,958, ti  15 

1,9:7,9:- 

2,008.017 

2,021,103 

-.462 

941,627 

968,695 

1,018,191 

1,019,181 

754,413 

116,090 

157,036 

.236 

4,20*. 6  .3 

4,989,186 

4,301,4*1 

4,891,098 

•S,7ri0 

9*  1,608 

1,016.577 

i,":v.7i5 

988,665 

869,516 

1,340,179 

1,841,964 

1,407,800 

1,359 

721,532 

198,716 

735,969 

174.041 

628,638 

630,12* 

649,911 

1,861,706 

1,388,377 

1,379.252 

1,265.269 

1,990,458 

l,3u5,338 

1912. 


7,714,183 

19.240. 517 

1,941.327 

2, 1-7. Ml 

994.945 

750.302 

M86,198 

1,684,1*9 

1,418,495 

8*9,225 
72*,009 

1,868 

1,818,664 


1913. 


1,886,527 
19,541,806 
3,088.065 
2,286.037 
1,088,965 

76*. 637 
4,598,095 
1,1. -.5, 535 

256.591 
1,45.',  -49 

791,335 
1  ,399,991 
1,476,877 

185.148 


1914. 


19,799.119 
9,118,544 
9,495,476 

1,114.(46 

-  9:0- 

4,899.410 

1,297.409 

018 

1,64  - 

99a.l3o 

1,449 
1,614,964 

855,261 


Tonnage  of  the  United  Str.tes  in  1914,  1,..*«,688. 

tn  omnpllcd  from  th«  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 
•Itldb  Bureau  Veritas;  gross  for  steam  vessels,  net  tor  sailing. 


I'ransatlantic  Passenger  Steamers. 
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TRANSATLANTIC    PASSENCER    STEAMERS. 

Jncludes  only  regular  passenger  lines  from  Neir  York     Owing  to  the  Euroj^eanwar  thislist  is  liable  to  change. 


Steamships. 


Built. 


Year.  | 


I'lace. 


Builders. 


Gross 
Touua^e. 


Indicated 
Horse 
Power. 


Dimensions  in  Feet. 


Length.  |  Ureacith.  |  Depth. 


New  York,  Plymouth,  Chisubourgand)       AMERICAN  LINE. 
SoiTTiiAMi'ToxJ'ier  toot  W.  2od  St.,  N.  R.  )    (Oilice,  9  Broadway.) 


Established  1892. 


1895 
1895 
1889 
1888 

Philadelphia 

\\"m. Cramp  &  Sons.... 
Wm. Cramp  &  Sous.... 

J.  &  G.  Thomson 

11629 
11629 

10786 
10798 

17500 
17500 
16800 
16000 

554 
554 
560 
560 

63 
63 
63.3 
63.3 

42 

St.  Paul 

Philadelphia 

42 
42 
42 

New  York    axd 
foot  W.  24th  St. 

Glasgow,  Pier  »            ANCHOR  LINK 
/      (Otfice,  17  Broadway. 

) 

Established  1S32. 

1911 
1901 
1904 
1907 

Glasgow 

D.  &  \V.  Hendersou... 
D.  &  W. Henderson... 
D.  &  W.  Hendersou... 
D.  &  \V.  Henderson  .. 

10963 
8292 

.  — .... 
8661 

110U0 
8400 

10200 
7000 

535 
500 
515 
490 

62 
56 
58 
58 

36 
36 

36 

36 

New    York    axd 
foot  W.  17th  St. 


London,     Pier  (ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT  LINE. 
J  (Olrice.  9  Broadway.) 


Established  1S92. 


Miuueapolis. ... 

Minnehaha 

Minnetonka.... 
Minuewaska ... 
Minnekahda  ... 


190C 
1901 
1901 
1909 
1915 


Belfast. 
Belfast. 
Belfast. 
Belfast 
Belfast. 


Harland  &  Wolff. 
Harland  <fe  Wolff. 
Harland  &  Wolff. 
Harland  &  Wolff. 
Harland  &  Wolff. 


13543 
13538 
13440 
14317 


9500 
9500 
9500 
9500 


615.6 

615.6 

615.6 

616 

620 


65.  5 
65.  5 
65.5 
66 


43.3 
43.3 
43.3 
44 


New  York,  Queexstowx,  Pishguard 


CUNARD    LINE. 


axd  Liverpool,  Piers  53,  51,  50  N.  R.  J  (Office,  21  State  Street.) 


Established  1810. 


Caronia 1905     Glasgow.... 

Carmania 1905     Glasgow.  ... 

Mauretania 1907     Newcastle.. 

Btisitania 1907     Glasgow.... 

Aquitania 1914     Glasgow.... 

Traus3'lvania  (Building  ) 

New     York,      Mkditerraxeax-)  CUNARD  LINE. 

Adriatic  Skrvice,  Pierft.W.Hth  St.  f  (Office, 21  State  Street.) 


J.Brown  &  Co.... 
I. Brown  &  Co..  . 
Swan  &  Hunter. 
J.  Brown  &  Co. . 
J.  Brown  &  Co... 


20000 
20000 
32000 
32000 
47000 


21000 
21000 
70000 
70000 
60000 


650 

72.6 

650 

72.6 

790 

88 

790 

88 

901 

97 

63.9 
63.9 
60.6 
60.6 
92.6 


Established  1904. 


Curpathia 11903 

Frauconia 1911 

Ivernia .• 19<i0 

Baconia 1912 

Pannonia 1904 

Saxonia...'. 1900 

Ultonia 11898 


Newcastle  . 
Newcastle.  . 
Newcastle  . 
Newcastle  . 
Glasgow... . 

Glasgow 

Newcastle  . . 


Swan  &  Huuter. 
Swan  &  Huuter.., 
Swan  &  Hunter.. 
Swan  &  Hunter. 
.1.  Brown  &  Co.. 
J.  Brown  &  Co... 
Swan  &  Hunter.. 


13600 
18150 
14278 
18150 
10000 
14270 
10400 


540 

64.5 

625 

72 

582 

65 

625 

72 

486 

59 

580 

65 

500 

57.4 

49 

40 

41K 

40 

35 

41 X 

38.1 


Nicw 
foot 


York    axd     Havre,     Pierl 

West  15th  St.  J 


FRENCH  LINE 
(Office,  19  State  Street.) 


Established  I860. 


La  Touraitie 

Ba  Lorraine 

Ba  Savoie 

Ba  Provence 

Chicago 

Caroline 

Niagara 

France , 

Rochambeau 


1890 
1899 
1900 
1906 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1910 
1910 


St. 
St. 
St. 
SI. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Nazai  re, 
Nazaire. 
Nazai  re, 
Nazai  re. 
Nazai  re. 
Nazai  re. 
Nazaire. 
Nazai  re. 
Nazaire. 


CieGleTransatlautique 
CieGleTransatlantique 
CieGleTransatlautique 
CieGleTransatlantique 
CieG  leTransatlantique 
CieGleTransatlantique 
CieGleTransatlantique 
CieGleTransatlantique 
Ci  eG  leTransatlantiaue 


12360 
15410 
15410 
19200 
14200 
12650 
13100 
29000 
17300 


12000 

22000 

22000 

30000 

9200 

4200 

8250 

45000 

13000 


536 

55 

580 

60 

580 

60 

624 

66 

524 

57 

4o0 

52 

496 

53 

720 

75 

604 

62 

38 
40 
40 
42 
43 
37 
36 
69 
49 


New  York,  Plymouth, Cherbourg, Southamp-)  HAMBURG -AMERICAN 
tox,   Boulogxic,    Hamburg,  Gibraltar,  Al-  >  LINE. 

G  f  ers,  N  a  plks,  Genoa,  Pier  ft.lst  st.JIohoken.)  (Office,  41  and  45  Broadway 


Established  1847. 
.) 


Victoria  Luise... 
Pennsylvania — 

Pretoria 

Graf  Waldersee.. 

Patricia 

Bulgaria 

Batavia 

Moltke 

BUicher 

Amerika 

Kaiserin     Auguste 

Victoria. 

President  Lincoli 
President  Grant.. 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Imperator 

Vaterland 

Bismarck 


1900 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1902 
1901 
1905 

1906 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1913 
1914 
1914 


Stettin.  ..... 

Bel  fast 

Hamburg... 
Hamburg.  . 

Stettin 

Hamburg... 
Hamburg.. 
Hamburg.. 
Hamburg.., 
Belfast , 


Stettin 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Hamburg., 
Danzig.  — 
Hamburg.. 
Hamburg.. 
Hamburg.. 


Vulcan  S.  B.  Co.  . 
Harland  &  Wolff. 
Blolim  &  Voss.... 

Blolim  &  Voss 

Vulcan  S.  B.  Co. . 

Blolim  &  Voss 

Blolim  &  Voss.... 
Blolim  &  Voss.... 
Blolim  <fc  Voss  ... 
Harland  &  Wolff. 

Vulcan  S.B.  Co.  . 
Harland  &  Wolff. 
Harland  &  Wolff. 
Blolim  &  Voss  — 
schicbau  Yards.  . 
Vulcan  S.  B.  Co.. 
Blohm  &  Voss.... 
Blohm  &  Voss.... 


16502 
13333 
13234 
13193 
13273 
11077 
11464 
12335 
12334 
22225 

24581 
18100 
18100 
18000 
18000 
52000 
543(0 
60000 


37800 
5500 
5400 
5500 
6000 
4000 
4000 
9500 
95(10 

15500 

17500 

7500 

7500 

9300 

9300 

62000 

65000 

61000 


662.9 

67 

557.5 

62 

560 

62 

560 

62 

560 

62 

500 

62 

500 

62 

525 

62 

525 

62 

668 

74 

700 

77 

615 

68.1 

615 

68 

600 

65 

600 

65 

919 

98 

950 

100 

955 

100 

44 
41 
41 
41 
41 
38 
38 
39 
39 
52 

54 

52 
52 
55 
55 
63 
65 
65 


New  York,    Plymouth,   Bom,)  HOLLAND- AMERICA   LINE. 

ogxe,    axd  Rotterdam.    Piers  ^NETHERLANDS-AMERICAN  S.  N.  Co. 
foot  5th  St. ,   Hoboken.  )  (Office,  24  stale  Street.) 


Established  1872. 


Potsdam 

Ryudam 

Noordam 

New  Amsterdam. 
Rotterdam 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1906 
1908 


Hamburg 

Belfast 

Blohm  &  Voss 

12606 
12527 

7500 
7500 

560 
560 

62 
62 

i-'H 

Harland  &  Wolff. 

XS% 

Harland  &  Wolff". 

12531 

7500 

660 

62 

43^ 

17250 

10000 

615 

68^ 

48 

24170 

12000 

668 

77 

57 
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TRANSATLANTIC  PASSENGER  STEAMERS- 

-Continued. 

Bl'ILT. 

Builders.                   LGross 
Tonnage. 

Indicated 

Dimensions  in  Feet. 

Year.  |            Plnce. 

Power. 

Length.  |  Breadth.  |  Depth. 

New  York,  Plymouth,  Cherbourg.^ 
Southampton,  Bremen,  Pier  foot  > 
2d  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J  ) 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD. 
(Olfice,  5  Broadway.) 


Established  1857. 


Friedrich  d.  Grosse 

Bremen 

Grosser  Kurfurst... 

Rhein 

Main 

Prinz  Fr.Wilhelm. 
KronprinzWilh'lm 

Neckar  

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 

Prinzess  Alice 

Kronprinz  essi  n 

George  Washington 

Columbus 

Zeppelin 


1896 
1896 
1900 
1899 
1900 
1908 
1901 
1901 
1903 
1904 

1907 
1909 
1914 
1914 


Stettin 

Danzig 

Danzig 

Hamburg... 
Hamburg... 
Geestemuude 

Stettin 

Geestemuude 

Stettin 

Stettin 


Stettin. 
Stettin. 
Danzig. 


Co. 


Vulcan  S.  B. 

F.  Schichau 

F.  Schichau . . 

1'. loh in  &  Voss  ..... 
I '.loll  in  &  "Voss  . ... 
.T.  C.  Teeklenborg, 
Vulcan  s.  B.  Co.. 
J.  C.  Teeklenborg 
Vulcan  S.  B.  Co 
Vulcan  S.  B.  Co 


•  •  •  •  • 


Vulcan  S.  B.  Co 

Vulcan  S.  B.  Co 

F.  Schichau 


10568 

7200 

546 

60 

11570 

8000 

569 

60 

13182 

9700 

582 

65 

10058 

5500 

520 

58 

10067 

5500 

520 

58 

17500 

14000 

613 

68 

14908 

35000 

663 

66 

9835 

6000 

520 

58 

19500 

45000 

?07 

72 

10911 

9000 

524 

60 

20000 

45000 

707 

72 

27000 

20000 

723 

78 

35000 

25000 

775 

85 

16000 

•  • 

569 

•  • 

35 

35 

39 

40 

40 

42 

43 

37 

52.  S 

35 

52.6 

54 

60 


New  York,  Girraltar,  Naples, 
and  Genoa,  Pier  foot  2d  Street, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD. 
(Office,  5  Broadway.) 


Established  1892. 


Prinzess  Irene  — 

1900 

Stettin 

Vulcan  S.  B.  Co 

10881 

9000 

525 

60 

38 

Kdnigin  Luise 

1896 

10711 

7000 

544 

60 

35 

1899 

Vulcan  S.  B.  Co 

10643 

9000 

525 

60 

38 

Barbarossa 

1896 

1908 

Hamburg.. . . 

WeserShip  Bldg.  Co.. 

10915 
19200 

7000 
16500 

546 
612 

60 
70 

35 

50 

New  York  and  Antwerp  via  Dover,  \ 
Pier  foot  W.  18th  St ,  N.  R  J 


RED  STAR  LINE. 
(Ottice,  9  Broadway.) 


Established  1873. 


John  Brown  &  Co 

John  Brown  &  Co 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sous. . . 
Wm.  Cramp  &  Sous. . . 

Harland  &  Wolff'. 

Harland  &  Wolff., 
Harland  &  Wolff. 

12017 
11904 
12185 
12185 

18694 
25('00 
SOOOO 

10000 
9800 
9:500 
9200 

14500 

580 
580 
577 
577 
620 
697 
697 

60 
60 
60 
60 
7U 
78 
83 

42 

1901 
190S 
1902 
1909 
1914 
1915 

Glasgow 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

Belfast 

Belfast 

Belfast 

42 

42 

42 

40 

A  steamer   (bldg.). 

50 
50 

New  York, 
Christiania 


Christian-sand,  ~»  SCAXDINAVIAN- AMERICAN  LINE. 
?*Z2£WS£Eb.  f  (°ffice.  1  Broadway. ) 


Christiania,    Copenhagen,  >■ 
Pier  foot  17th  Street,  Hoboken  J 


Established  1880. 


Oscar  f  I 

Hellig  Olav 

United  States.   . 
Frederick  VIII 


Glasgow. 
Glasgow. 
Glasgow. 

Stettin... 


Stephen  &  son... 
Stephen  &  Son  ... 
Stephen  &  Son. .. 
Vulcan  S.  B.  Co. 


10000     i 

81HI0 

515 

58 

42 

loooo    | 

8000 

515 

58 

42 

10000     1 

8000 

515 

58 

42 

12000 

loooo 

54133 

62 

41.6 

New  York.  Queenstown,  Liverpoo 
Plymouth,  Cherbourg,   South  am 
ton    and     Mediterranean    Pok 
Piers  foot  W.  18th  and  20th  Sts. 


ol,  -) 
>ip-  I 

TS,    I 

J 


WHITE   STAR  LINE. 
(Office,  9  Broadway.) 


Established  1870. 


Celtic |  1901 

Cedric UH« 

Baltic WW 

Adriatic i  1907 

Olympic I  U»10 

Britannic 1914 


Belfast. 
Belfast 

Belfast 

Bel  fast. 
Belfast. 
Belfast 


Harland 
Harland 
Harland 
Harland 
Harland 
Harland 


tfe  Wolff. 
&  Wolff.. 
&  Wolff.. 
&  Wolff., 
&  Wolff., 
&  Wolff., 


20904 
21035 

2:n;  6 

24-.41 

46::r>9 

50000 


14000 
14000 
1500(1 

17000 
50000 


FUNNEL    MARKS    AND    NICHT    SICNAL8    OF    TRANSATLANTIC    LINE8. 

N  K       -  irjiala. 


I.IN  «*. 


A  mericuu 

Cunard 

French 

Jlamburg-Amer. 

Holland-  Amcr.. 

Nor.  Her.  Lloyd. 
White  Star , 


Funnel  Harks. 


Black,  white  band,  black  top 

Red,  with  black  rings  and  black  top... 

Red,  with  black  top . 

Express  service,  buff;  regular,  black.. 
Buff",  with  green-whlte-green  bands. 


Ochre 

Buff,  with  black  top. 


Blue  light  forward,  red  light  uuiid.ships 
and  blue  light  aft. 

Blue  liwht  and  two  roman  candles,  each 
throwing  out  six  blue  balls. 

Bine  light  forward,  white lightamidsliips, 
and    red    light  aft. 

Two  red-whitc-blue  lights,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, at  stern. 

i; ii  light  forward  and  aft,  white  light 

on  bridge  simultaneously. 

Two  blue- red  light*,  one  forward. one  aft. 

Two  green  hiring  Blmul taneousl y. 


s  <  >  s.  a  signal  u^ed  iu  case  of  accident  at  sea  by  vessels  fitted  with  wireless  equipment    Means 
suspend  other  seivii'-. 
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NAUTICAL    TERMS. 

Gross  tonnage  Is  the  sum  In  cubic  feet  of  all  the  various  Inclosed  spaces  of  a  vessel,  divided 
by  IOC. 

Net  tonnage  Is  the  gross  tonnage,  less  certain  deductions  on  account  of  crew  spaces,  engine 
room,  water  ballast,  and  other  spaces  not  used  for  passengers  or  cargo. 

Dead  weight  tonnage,  or  carrying  capacity,  is  the  number  of  tons  (2.240  lb.)  of  cargo  that  a 
vessel  is  capable  of  carrying  when  charged  to  the  load  water-line  (q.v.). 

Displacement  tonnage  is  the  number  of  tons  of  sea  water  displaced  by  the  vessel  when  charged 
to  the  load  water-line.  The  displacement  tonnage  is  arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  product  of 
(1)  length  in  feet  at  load  line  by  (2)  moulded  breadth  in  feet  by  (3)  draught  in  feet  by  (4)  coefficient 
of  fineness,  divided  by  35  (35  cubic  feet=l  ton  of  sea  water);  thus: — 

LXBX?*Coeff=  Displacement. 

3r> 

Load  water-line  is  the  line  that  would  be  made  round  the  shell  of  a  vessel  when  loaded  as 
deep  as  the  minimum  freeboard  regulations  permit. 

Moulded  breadth  is  the  greatest  breadth  through  the  greatest  cross-section  of  a  vessel. 

Moulded  depth  is  the  distance  from  the  tonnage  deck  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel. 

Draught  Is  the  distance  In  feet  from  the  lowest  portion  o'  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  to  the  actual 
water-line  at  which  it  is  floating:  thus,  the  load  water-line  marks  the  greatest,  or  loaded,  draught 
of  a  vessel.  A  vessel  without  any  cargo  in  her  hold,  or  passengers  or  their  luggage  aboard,  is  said 
to  be  "light  ship,"  or  "light,"  or  "In  ballast." 

Coefficient  of  fineness  of  displacement  is  the  decimal  fraction  found  by  dividing  the  actual 
displacement  of  a  vessel  when  fully  loaded,  in  cubic  feet,  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  rectangular 
solid  of  the  same  length,  breadth,  and  draught  as  the  vessel;  thus: — 

Tons  displacement  X  35     ~     „  . 

1 LXBXD =  Coefflcient' 

This  coefficient  varies  from  0.5  to  0.8. 

Length  between  perpendiculars  is  the  length  of  a  vessel  from  stem  (or  bow)  to  the  stern  post 
on  the  range  of  upper  deck  beams. 

Length  over  all  is  the  extreme  length  of  a  vessel  from  the  fore  part  of  bow  (or  stem)  to  the 
after  part  of  stern  (or  counter). 

Free  board  is  the  distance  from  the  main  or  upper  deck  to  the  load  water-line  of  a  vessel.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  minimum  free  board  provides  an  amount  of  reserve  buoyancy  that  will  keep  the 
vessel  afloat  with  two  compartments  holed. 

Compound  reciprocating  engine  is  any  engine  where  the  same  steam  does  work  in  two  or  more 
cylinders.  Generally  speaking,  a  compound  engine  is  one  where  the  same  steam  does  work  in  two 
cylinders,  the  steam  passing  from  the  "high-pressure"  cylinder  to  tbe  "low-pressure"  cylinder  and 
thence  to  the  condenser,  where  it  is  condensed  into  water;  this  water  is  pumped  into  the  boiler, 
generated  into  steam  again,  and  repeats  the  cycle  as  lonr  as  required.  The  term  reciprocating  means 
that  certain  steam  causes  the  piston  to  move  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other,  and  further 
steam  causes  it  to  return  to  the  first  end  again;  this  reciprocatory  motion  is  converted  into  "rotary 
motion"  by  means  of  rods  and  a  crank.  In  a  turbine  the  steam  works  on  the  blades  of  the  "rotor," 
causing  "rotary  motion"  direct.  In  the  latter  case  a  good  analogy  is  wind  acting  on  the  sails  or  blades 
of  a  windmill. 

Triple-expansion  engines  ar-  those  where  the  same  steam  does  work  in  three  cylinders — the 
high-pressure  (H.P.),  the  intermediate-pressure  (LP.),  and  the  low-pressure  (L.P.). 

Quadruple-expansion  engines  are  those  where  the  same  steam  expands  or  does  work  in  four 
cylinders. 

One  horse-power  (H.P.)  is  equal  to  the  work  done  in  raising  33,000  lb.  through  a  vertical 
height  of  1  foot  in  1  minute. 

Nominal  horse-power  (N.H.P.)  Is  merely  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the  cylinders  of  an 
engine,  not  of  its  actual  horse-power. 

Indicated  horse-power  (I.H.P.)  is  the  horse-power  of  an  engine  found  by  dividing  33.0C0  into 
the  product  of  the  "mean  pressure"  of  steam  acting  on  the  piston  as  shown  by  an  "indicator"  (P) 
by  the  length  of  stroke  in  feet  (L)  by  the  are*  of  piston  in  square  inches  (A)  by  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute  (N);  thus: — 

PXLXAXN 

33,000        -I-H.P. 

Brake  horse-power  (B.H.P.)  is  the  actual  power  transmitted  to  the  shaft  of  the  engine.  It  is 
found  by  applying  a  known  brake  or  load  on  the  shaft  of  the  engine. 

Shaft  horse-power  (S.H.P.). — As  no  indicator  can  be  attached  to  the  rotary  or  turbine  engine 
to  find  work  done  by  the  steam  on  the  rotor,  the  twist  or  torsion  set  up  in  the  shaft  of  the  turbine 
is  measured  when  the  shaft  is  running  under  its  load,  and  from  the  twist  on  the  shaft  and  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  sh?ft  the  shaft  horse-power  can  be  calculated. 

(From  Whitaker's  Almanack^) 

AMERICA'S    TWENTY    BEST    CUSTOMERS. 

(From  Report  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.) 
The  following  table  Is  arranged  to  show  the  twenty  heaviest  buyers  of  American  goods,  as 
Indicated  by  the  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  1913  and  1914. 


1913. 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

1913. 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

1914. 

t  - 

Country. 

Value. 

COUNTRT. 

Value. 

Country. 

Value. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Germany .... 

France 

Netherlands.  . 

Italy 

Argentina. .  .  . 
Brazil 

$546,997,911 

415,449,457 

331,684,212 

146,100,201 

125,909,862 

79,102,845 

76,285,278 

70,581,154 

66,845,462 

57,741,815 

54,383,424 

52,894.834 

42,638,467 

36,400,492 

31.471.723 

Russia 

Panama 

Austria-Hung. 

China 

Denmark .... 

$25,363,795 
24,562.247 
23.320.696 
21,326,834 
18,687,794 

Argentina. .  .  . 

China 

Austria-Hung. 

$74,235,012 
68,884,428 
61,219,894 
51,205,520 
45.179,089 
38,748,793 
33,950,947 

1914. 

8 
r     9 

Country. 

Value. 

30,387.569 
30,088.643 
29.963,914 
24,698,734 
22,718,258 
22,678,234 
17,432,392 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Germany.  .  .  . 

France , 

Netherlands.  . 

$548,641,399 
344,794,276 
344,716.981 
159,818,924 
112,215,673 
83,568.417 
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Ship  Registry. 


FASTEST    ATLANTIC    OCEAN    PASSAGES. 


■■•••••■■•I 


Route.  Steamer.  Line. 

Queenstown  to  Now  York. .  .Mauretania Cunard. 

ZS'ew  York  to  Queenstown.... Mauretania Cunard 

Cherbourg:  to  New  York Kronprinz.  Cecilie....  No.  Germ.  Lloyd. 

New  York  to  Southampton..  KaiserWilh.  d.  Ur'se..  No.  tierm.  Lloyd. 

New  York  to  Havre France French 

Xew  York  to  Cherbourg Kaiser  Wilh.d.Gr'se.  No.  Germ. Lloyd. 

New  York  to  Plymouth Kronprinz.  Cecilie No.  Germ.  Lloyd. 

New  York  to  Naples  Deutschlaud Hamburg- Am — 


Date.                     D.  H. 

Sept.  11- 15,  1910....  4  10 

Sept.  15-20, 1U09....  4  13 

A  in,'.  19-25,1908 6  11 

Nov.  23-29,  1897....  5  17 

An*.  22-28.  1912....  5  17 

Jan.  4-10, 1900 5  16 

Sept.  14-10, 1909 5  7 

Jan.  20- 28,  1904....  7  16 


M. 

41 

41 

9 

8 


25 
44 


The  fastest  day' s  run  was  made  by  the  Mauretania  of  the  Cunard  line,  January,  1911—676  knots, 
Or  27.04  knots  per  hour. 

United  States  battleship  speed  record  made  by  the  Wyoming,  July  19,  1912.      On  the  twenty- 
first  standardization  run  she  made  a  speed  of  22.045  knots.     The  torpedo  boat  destroyer  McDoutjaL 
broke  all  mile  speed  records  for  her  type  in  standardization  trials  oft*  Rockland,  Me.,  in  May,  1914. 
She  ploughed  the  water  at  the  rate  of  32.07  knots  an  hour  on  her  fastest  mile.     The  average  of  her 
five  full  speed  runs  was  31.516  knots. 

1905  record.  —Allen  line's  turbine  Steamer  Virginian  passed  Cape  Race  June  13,  11  a.  m.,  inward 
bound,  havingleft  Moville  on  the  afternoon  of  June  9,  thus  crossing  in  less  than  four  days. 

On  March  19,  1914,  the  freighter  Santa  Cruz  (oil  burner)  steamed  into  San  Francisco  from  New 
York  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  distance  is  approximately  13,000  miles  and  the  time  consunied. 
was  47  davs  and  4  hours. 

steamship  developmental  shown  iu  the  relative  proportions,  speed,  etc.,  of  the  Great  Eastern 
and  Vaterland: 


Great  Eastern. 

Length 692  ft. 

Breadth 80  ft. 

1  Msplacement 27, 000  tons. 

Raddle,  Screw  and  Sail:  Speed 13  to  14  knots. 


"Vaterland. 

Length 950  ft. 

Breadth loO  ft. 

Displacement 65,000  tons. 

Quadruple  Screws 24 knots. 


THE  RECORD-BREAKERS  "BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  QUEENSTOWN— EAST  OR  WEST. 


J>ate. 


Steamer. 


185*5 Persia 9 

1866 Scotia 8 

lsii'j City  of  Brussels. ..  7 

1.S7  8 1 5  a  l"  t  i  c 7 

1875 City  Of  Berlin 7 

1876 Germanic 7 

1877 Britannic 7 

1880 Arizona 7 

1882 Alaska 6 

1ns4 Oregon 6 


D.       H. 


M 


1 

45 

2 

48 

22 

3 

20 

9 

15 

48 

11 

37 

10 

53 

7 

23 

18 

37 

11 

9 

Bate. 


Steamer. 


1884 America 6 

1887 Umbria 6 

1888 Etruria 6 

1891 Majestic 5 

1891 Teutouic 5 

1802 City  of  Paris 5 

1893 Campania 5 

1894 Lncai  na 5 

1908 Lnsitanin 4 

1910 .Mauretania 4 


D.       H. 


Jf. 


10 

O 

4 

42 

1 

55 

18 

8 

16 

31 

14 

24 

12 

7 

7 

23 

15 

0 

10 

41 

APPROXIMATE 


DISTANCES    IN    KNOTS    OR     NAUTICAL    MILES    AS 
BY    THE    VARIOUS    STEAMSHIP    LINES. 


ANNOUNCED 


Place. 


From  Ambrose  Chan- 
nel Lightship*  to — 

Alexandria,  Egypt.  .  . 

Antwerp 

Azores  (Ponta  Delga- 
da) 

Bombay 

Bremen 

Brow  Head 

Cape  Race 

Cherbourg 

Chrlstlansand 

Christian  I  a 


Distance. t 


4,952 
3,323 

2.227 
8,160 
3.563 
2,744 
998 
3.073 
3,407 
3,572 


PLAr'E. 


Copenhagea 

Dover 

Fastnet 

Fire  Island  Lightship. 

Flushing 

Genoa 

Gibraltar 

Glasgow 

Halifax 

Hamburg 

Havre 

Llverp'l  (Landing  Stg) 
Lizard  Point 


Dlstance.t 


3,850 
3,190 
2,751 
36 
3,278 
4,021 
3,168 
2.926 
670 
3,511 
3.145 
3.033 
2.929 


Place. 

London  (Tilbury  Dks) 
Nantucket  Lightship. 

Xaples 

Needles . 

New'land  (Banks  of) . 

Plymouth 

Queenstown 

j  Roche's  Point 

Rotterdam 

Scllly  Islands(Blshop's 

Rock) 

; Southampton  (Docks) 
i St.  John's,  N.  F 


DlstanceTf 

3,257 
193 
4.116 
3.07:< 
935 
2,978 
2.814 
2,810 
3,327 
2.880 

3,095 
1,120 


*  New  York  (Battery)  to  Quarantine   Station  8   miles,   Ambrose  Channel  Lightship   16.   miles.. 
t  Distance  by  short  track.     For  mall  time  and  distances,  see  Index, 


SHIP    RECISTRY. 

Ax  act  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  foreign-built  ships  to  American  registry  for  the  foreign 
trad<\  and  for  other  purposes. 

/;<  It  enacted  by  tin  and  House  Of  Ii'l>reserUatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con  areas 

assevUiled,  That  the  words  "not  more  than  live  years  old  at  the  time  they  apply  for  regMtry3 '  In 
section  5  of  the  act  entitled  "Ao  art  id  provide  for  the  opening,  maintenance,  protection,  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  sanitation  and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone,"  are  hereby- 
repealed. 

Bbo.  2.  That  the  President  of  the  trrdted  states  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  his  discretion 
theaeedsof  foreign  commeroe  mar  require,  to  suspend  by  order,  so  far  and  tor  such  length  of  tune 

as  he  may  deem  desirable,  the  provisions  of  law  prescribing  that  all  the  watch  oilicers  of  vessels  ol 
the  United  states  registered  for  foreign  trade  shall  i>e  citizens  of  the  United  Stat 

1'ixler  ike  conditions,  in  like  ma  oner,  and  to  like  extent  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  also. 
•  y  authorized  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  survey,  inspection,  and  measure- 
ment by  oilicers  of  the  United  States  of  foreign-built  \essels  admitted  to  American  registryuud.ee 
this  act. 

skc.  3.    Tli is  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved,  August  18,  1914. 


Immigration  Into    the    United  States. 
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IMMIGRATION    INTO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30. 


YjCAR. 


Total 
Immigrants. 


3900 448,572 

1901 487,918 

1903 648.74;J 

1903 857.046 


Ykar. 


Total 
Immigrants. 


1904 812,870 

1905 1,027.421 

1906 1,100,735 

1907 1.285,349 


Vkar. 


Total 
Immigrants, 


1908 782,870 

1909 751,786 

1910 1,041.570 

1911 878,587 


Year. 


Total 
Immigrants 


1912 838,172 

1913 1,197,S92 

1914 1,218,480 


Total  from  1820  to  1914  inclusive,  32.027.424.  (For  yearly  totals  from  TS24  to  1899,  see  1913 
Almanac,  page  185.)    From  1789  to  1822,  estimated,  266,038. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  8<8,0o2  came 
through  the  customs  district  of  New  York,  39,048  through  Baltimore,  69,365  through  Boston,  56,8o7 
through  Philadelphia.  6.716  through  San  Francisco,  117,796  through  Canadian  ports  or  border,  and 
the  balance  through  other  ports. 


miscellaneous  (including  unskilled),  15,965;  no  occupation  (including  women  and  children),  320,215. 
IMMIGRATION  BY  COUNTRIES  IN  FISCAL  YEARS  1913  AND  1914, 


Countries. 


A  list ria- Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro  

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

G er man  Empi re 

G  reece 

Italy,  inc.  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Netherlands. 

Norway 

Portugal,  inc.  Cape  Verde  and 
Azore  Islands 

Rumania 

Russian  Empire  aud  Finland. 

Spain,  inc.  Canary  and  Balea- 
ric Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  iu  Europe 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 


1913. 


254,825 
7,405 

1,753 

6,478 

9,675 

34,329 

22,817 

265,542 

6.902 

8,587 

14,171 

2.155 

291,040 

6,167 
17,202 

4,104 
14.128 
43,363 
27,876 
14,220 


1914. 


278,152 
5,763 

9,189 

6,262 

9,296 

35.734 

35,832 

283, 738 

6,321 

8,329 

10,898 

4.032 

255,660 

7,591 
14.800 
4,211 
8,199 
35,864 
24,688 
10.682 


Countries. 


Wales 

Other  Europe.... 

Total  Europe 

China 

Japan , 

India 

Turkey  in  Asia... 
Other  Asia 

Total  Asia .... 


Africa 

Australia,     Tasmania,    anc 

New  Zealand 

Pacific  Islands,  not  specified 

British  North  America , 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

Other  countries 


Grand  total. 


1913. 


2,745 
371 


1914. 


1.055,855 


2,105 
8,281 

179 
23,955 

838 


35,358 


2,183 
967 


1.058,391 


2,502 
8,929 

221 
21.716 

905 


34,273 


1,409 

1,229 

111 

73,802 

1,473 

11,926 

4,248 

12,458 

23 


1,197,892 


1,539 

1.336 

110 

86, 1 39 

1.622 

14.614 

5. 869 

14  451 

1:J6 

1,213,480 


ALIENS   DEBARRED   AND  DEPORTED    1903-1914. 


Year  Ended 
June  30. 


1903 . 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1008. 


Total   Im- 
migration. 

857,046 

812,870 

1,026,499 

1,100,735 

1.2S5.349 

7S2.870 


De- 
barred. 


8,769 
7,994 
11,879 
12,432 
13,064 
10,902 


De- 
ported. 

547 
779 
845 
676 
995 
2,069 


Year  Ended 
June  30. 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913 

1914, 


Total  Im- 
migration. 


751,786 

1,041,570 

878,587 

838,172 

1.197,892 

1,218,480 


De- 
barred. 


10,411 
24,270 
22.349 
16,057 
19.938 
33,041 


De- 
ported. 


2,124 
2,695 
2,770 
2,456 
3.401 
4,610 


ACCORDING-  TO   RACES,   THE   FOLLOWING   SHOWS    AMOUNT    OP   MONEY    BROUGHT 
BY  IMMIGRANTS,    AND  THE  NUMBER  DEBARRED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1914: 


Race. 

Amount       |     De-    1 
of  Money,      j  barred.] 

898,676      410! 
4, 332, 732:1, 8081 
l,265,444i   .8841 
4.621,02211,3751 

Race. 

Amo.int 
of  Money. 

$3,032,445 

1.673,875 

7,887.778 

345,308 

De- 
barred. 

2,5(16 
832 

6,748 
273 

Rack. 

Amount 
of  Money. 

De- 
barred. 

English 

Irish 

Polish 

Russian 

Scandinavian 
Scotch  

$2,910,837 

2.043,329 
1.529,827 

1,896 
1,596 

German 

Japanese  

414 
668 

EMIGRATION  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

For  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1908,  emigrant  aliens,  395,073;  non-emigrant  aliens,  319,755; 
total,  714,828.  In  1909,  emigrant  aliens,  225,802:  non-emigrant  aliens.  171,590;  total,  400,392. 
In  1910,  emigrant  aliens,  202.436;  non-emigrant  aliens,  177, 9i2;  total  380,418.  In  1911.  emigrant 
aliens.  295,666;  non-emigrant  aliens,  222.549;  total  518,215.  In  1912.  emigrant  aliens,  333.262; 
Don-emigrant  aliens,  282.030,  total  615,292.  In  1913,  emigrant  aliens,  308.190;  non-emigrant 
aliens,  303.734:  total  611,924.  Iu  1914,  emigrant  alie us,  303,338;  non-emigrant  aliens,  330,467; 
total.  633,805. 

Notk— Arriving  aliens  whose  permanent  residence  has  been  outside  the  United  States,  who  in- 
tend to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States,  are  classed  as  immigrant  aliens.     Departing  aliens 


POU-tmmigrant  aliens  on  the  inward  journey  and  uon-.e,migra.fit  on  the  outward. 
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IMMIGRATION  INTO   THE 

UNITED  STATES— 

-Continued. 

CHINESE    SEEKING 

ADMISSION    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Year  Endeq  June  30. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Classes. 

49- 

49 

a 
< 

•6 

*» 
u 
o 
a 
3 

Q 

490 

14 

12 

31 

29 

332 

31 

3 

1 

'26 

• 

a 

aS 
o 
oa 

W 

•6 

0> 

a 

49 

I 

•a 
< 

d 

CD 

*9 
b 

O 

a 
• 

Q 

•6 

9 

«S 

49 

•o 
< 

• 

■a 
fi 

+a 
u 
o 

» 

n 
Q 

a 

49 
49 

fl 

•o 
< 

49 

u 

o 
a 
a> 

Q 

•6 

CD 

49 

49 

fl 

«! 

2.201 

122 

1,000 

881 

180 

807 

338 

29 

17 

110 

88 

•6 

CO 

«9 

u 

o 
a 

B 

Q 

United  States  citizens 

2,109 

110 

1,037 

869 

228 

1.029 

268 

83 

24 

145 

48 

5 
*'l 

1,639 

80 

1.113 

1.092 

199 

559 

213 

52 

32 

87 

41 

284 

5 

19 

33 

28 

259 
25 

'39 

1.756 

88 

1.103 

1.093 

170 

558 

413 

80 

33 

47 

33 

170 
5 
1 

18 

8 

133 

20 
7 
1 
1 

36 

400 

2.171 

126 

1.036 

986 

105 

738 

370 

19 

33 

38 

40 

5,662 

121 
9 
5 
13 
16 
92 
11 

'  'l 

ii6 

139 

2 

7 

20 
7 

Members  of  merchants'  families .... 

130 
5 

3 

Officials  

97 

Totals 

5,950 

969 

6 

5.107 

692 

5.374 

384 

5,773 

410 

IMMIGRANT 


ALIENS     ADMITTED      DURING    YEAR  ENDED   JUNE  30.    1914,   SHOW- 
ING   THEIR    VARIOUS   DESTINATIONS. 


Immi- 
grant 
Aliens. 

State  or  Territory. 

Immi- 
grant 
Aliens. 

State  or  Territory. 

immi- 
grant 
Aliens. 

State  or  Territory. 

1.450 

886 

3.886 

399 

32.089 

4,493 

33,192 

1,559 

1,913 

6,471 

778 

5,622 

1,976 

105,811 

14,727 

9,307 

2,520 

944 

2.268 

Maine 

7.278 

8,944 

93,200 

49,639 

22,232 

500 

13,781 

6,070 

5,056 

1.171 

7.313 

62.495 

895 

344.663 

463 

4,313 

74,615 

946 

5.547 

Pennsylvania 

184,438 

Maryland 

13 

Michigan 

1,203 

12,509 

Minnesota 

260 

Mississippi 

1.754 

Missouri 

846 

Montana 

Texas 

14,639 

District  of  Columbia.  . . 

Nebraska 

Utah 

3.387 

Florida 

Nevada 

3.503 

Georgia 

1.959 

20.061 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

Wisconsin 

12,399 

Illinois 

New  York .  . 

20,660 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Wyoming 

1,377 

1,218.480 

Kentucky 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

UNITED    STATES    BOARD    OF    MEDIATION    AND    CONCILIATION. 

Commissioner — William  L.  Chambers.  Assistant  Commissioner — G.  Wallace  W.  Hanger.  Mem- 
bers of  Board — William  L.  Chambers  and  Martin  A.  Knapp. 

(Created  by  act  of  Congress,  Approved  July  15,  1913.) 

The  purpose  for  which  the  board  was  established  Is  to  settle  by  mediation,  conciliation  and 
arbitration  all  controversies  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  employment  that 
may  arise  between  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  engaged  In  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property  wholly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water,  for  a  continuous  carriage 
or  shipment  from  one  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any 
other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  to  an  adjacent  foreign  country,  or  from  any  place  In  the  United  States  through  a  foreign 
country  to  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  and  their  employes,  which  Includes  all  persons 
actually  engaged  in  any  capacity  In  train  operation  or  train  service  of  any  description,  whether  the 
cars  upon  or  in  which  they  are  employed  are  owned  or  held  and  operated  by  the  carrier  under  lease 
or  other  contract. 

The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  salary  S7.500, 
and  Is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  which  consists  of  the  Commissioner  and  not  more  than 
two  other  officials  of  the  Government,  who  are  designated  by  the  President.  The  Assistant  Com- 
missioner is  appointed  by  the  President,  salary  $5,000   per  annum. 

During  the  eleven  months,  ended  June  30,  1914,  twenty-seven  controversies  between  railroads 
and  their  employes  engaged  in  train  operation  have  reached  the  stage  where  an  appeal  for  the 
services  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  was  made.  In  all  of  these  cases  an  adjustment 
of  the  controversy  was  secured  by  the  board,  twenty-one  cases  having  been  settled  by  mediation 
alone,  while  six  were  settled  by  arbitration. 


THE    PHILIPPINE    SOCIETY. 

President— Gen.  Luke  E.  Wright.  Vice-President— Lleut.-Col.  E.W.  Halford,  U.  S.  A.  Secretary — 
Richard  E.  Forrest.  Treasurer— Chas.  D.  Palmer.  Assistant  Secretary — William  J.  Platka,  149 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  Philippine  Society  was  founded  In  April,  1913.  to  diffuse  among  the  American  people  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  Islands  by  co-operation 
In  the  fields  of  religion,  philanthropy,  education  and  commerce;  to  promote  social  intercourse  In  the 
United  States  among  those  who  are  Interested  in  the  Islands — the  society  will  be  kept  free  of  all 
partisanship  or  sectarianism.      Ex-President  Taft  Is  the  Honorary  President. 

The  society  Is  composed  of  persons  residing  In  tne  United  States  or  In  the  Philippine  Islands  who 
are  In  any  way  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the  Islands.  The  dues  are:  Patron  $500:  life  membership 
$100:  annual  membership  $10  per  year:  associate  membership,  limited  to  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  Filipinos,  and  those  engaged  In  educational  and  religious  work,  $5  per  year. 


Submarine    Cables  of  the    World. 
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SUBMARINE    CABLES    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(From  report  iss"ed  by  the  Bureau  International  de  1' Union  Telegraph ique. ) 
Thk  following  table  sets  forth  tbe  entire  system  of  submarine  cables  of  tlie  world,  including  those 
along  the  shores  and  in  the  bays,  gulfs,  and  estuaries  of  rivers,  but  excepting  those  in  lakes  and  the 
interior  watercourses  of  continents.  The  list  includes  all  cables  operated  by  private  companies,  and  in 
addition  thereto  under  the  name  of  each  nation  is  given  the  list  of  cables  operated  by  the  government 
of  that  nation. 


Companies, 


Commercial  Cable  Co 

Transatlantic  System— Watervi  lie 
( I  reland)  to  Causo  (Nova  Scotia). 
Canso.  N.  S. ,  to  New  York. 
Canso,  N.  S. ,  to  Rockport,  Mass. 

Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co 

Wan  Francisco  to  Manila. 

Manila  to  Shanghai. 

l>e  1'ilede  Peel  (Bonins)  a  Guam. 

Commercial  Cable  Co.  of  Cuba 

New  York  to  Havana,  Cuba. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

Transatlantic  Systems  as  follows: 
Western  Union— Penzance,  Eng- 
laud,  to  Bay  Roberts,  N.  F.,and 
Canso,  N.    S.,  thence  to  Coney 
Island,  New  York. 
Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co.— 
Valentia   (Ireland)    to   Heart's 
Content,  N.  F. 
Direct  United  States  Cable  Co.— 
Ballinskellig's  Bay  (Ireland)  to 
Halifax,  N.   S.,   thence  to  Rye 
Beach,  N.  H. 
Gulf  of  Mexico  System. 
Compagnie  Francaise  des  CablesTele- 

graphiques 

Brest  ( France)  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 
Brest  (France)  to  St.  Pierre-Miq. 
St. Pierre  to  Cape  Cod, Mass. 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  to  New  York. 

African  Direct  Telegraph  Co 

Western  Telegraph  Co 

Carcavellos,  near  Lisbon  (Portu- 
gal), to  Madeira,  to  St.  Vincent 
(Cape  Verde  Island),  toPernam- 
buco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos, 
Montevideo,  Fayal  (Azores)  to 
St.  Vincent(  Cape  Verde  Island) 
Ascension  Island  to  Buenos 
Ay  res. 
Central  and  South  American    Tele 

graph  Co 

Compania  2'elegrafico-  Telefonica  del 

Plata 

Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Co 

Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Co 

Direct  West  India  Cable  Co 

Bermuda  -  Turk's      Island,    and 
Turk's  Island- Jamaica. 


**  n.   — . 

15 

16,595 

6 

10,010 

1 

1,285 

27 

23,508 

23 

11,469 

9 
3U 

3,025 
23,836 

25 

11,898 

1 

10 

4 

a 

u 

28 
1,143 

711 
1,263 

1 

CoMPANIKS. 


Eastern  and  Soitth  African  Telegraph 
Co 

Eastern  Extension  Australasia   and 

China  Telegraph  Co 

Eastern  Telegraph  Co 

Systems  as  follows: 

Anglo-Spanish-  Portuguese ;  Italo- 

Greek;    Austro  -  Greek:     Greek; 

Turko-Greek ;  Turkish;  Black  Sea; 

Egypto  -  European;       Egyptian; 

Egypto-Indian;  Cape  Town  to  St. 

Helena;  St.  Helena  to  Ascension 

Island;  Ascension  Island  to  St. 

Vincent;  Natal- Australia. 

System  West  of  Malta. 

Europe  and  Azores  Telegraph  Co 

Compagnie    Allemande     des    Cables 

Transatlantiques 

Borkum Island  to  Azores  to  Couev 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Borkum  Island  to  Vigo,  Spain. 
Grande  Compagnie  des  lelegraphes  cfvi 

Nord 

Cables  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Deutsch-  Niederlxindische  Telegraph- 

engesellschatt 

Menado    (Celebes)— Japan  (Caro- 
line);      Guam      (Mariannes); 
Shanghai. 
Deutsch-  Sudamerikanische        Tele- 

graphengesellschaft 

Ostenropaische  Telegraphenges 

Kilios     (Constantinople)— C  o  n  - 
stantza  (Roumanie). 
Halifax  and  Bermudas  Cable  Co  .... 

Indo-European  Telegraph  Co 

Mexican  Telegraph  Co 

River  Plate  Telegraph  Co 

Societe  Anonyme  beige  de  Cables  1'ele- 

graphiqiies 

Compagnie  des  Cccbles  Sudamericains 
United  States   and  Haiti  Telegrajm 

and  Cable  Co. 

West  African  Telegraph  Co 

West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Co. 
West  India  &  Panama  Telegraph  Co... 

G  rand  to tal 


JO  _3 

£  rt 


17 

37 
107 


2 
5 

29 
3 


2 
4 

1 

8 

7 

22 


417 


©  —  *-* 


y. 


10,490 

26,421 
46,790 


1,056 
9,556 

9,331 
3,415 


7,354 
185 


850 

192 

2,821 

21S 

61 
2,777 

1,391 
1,469 
1,979 
4,355 


235,492 


CABLES   OWNED    BY   NATIONS. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
On 


Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spai  n 

Sweden 

Switzerland ( 

Turkey ,, 

Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — 


50 

419 

6 

102 

148 

459 

79 

12,348 

98 

2,956 

224 

2,903 

56 

128 

49 

259 

60 

1,735 

770 

1,400 

6 

120 

32 

739 

25 

3,158 

106 

300 

3 

14 

25 

369 

62 

120 

I   71 

911 

Bahama  Islands 

Bri tish  A  m erica 

British  India 

Portuguese  Possessions  in  Africa — 

Japan 

Nouvelle  Caledonie 

Netherlands  Indies 

Senegal,  Africa 

Siam 

Indo-Chine  Francaise 

Pacific  Cable  Board  (cables  in  the 
Pacific  between  British  America 
and  Australia^ 

Philippine  Islands 

Venezuela 

United  States  (Alaska) 


Total 2,166'      55,207 


1 
2 

13 

2 
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1 

27 
1 
2 
1 


6 

26 

7 

15 1 


213; 

39* 

2,004 

2$ 

5,000 

1 

5,130 

12 

771 


9,238 

1,032 

6C6- 

2,231 
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Telegraph  Hates. 


TELEGRAPH    RATES. 

WESTERN    UNION    TELEGRAPH    COMPANY    RATES. 

NIGHT  LETTERS  of  50  words  or  less,  address  and  signature  free,  filed  before  midnight, 
are  transmitted  during  the  night  and  delivered  the  next  morning  at  the  same  rate  as  that  shown 
for  "Day  telegrams  of  10  words." 

DAY  LETTERS  of  50  words  or  less,  address  and  signature  free,  filed  at  any  hour  during  the 
day,  are  transmitted  and  delivered  subject  to  the  priority  of  Day  telegrams.  Rates  for  Day  Let- 
ters are  one-half  higher  than  rates  for  Night  Letters. 

Words  above  50  In  Night  Letters  or  Day  Letters  are  one-fifth  the  50-word  rate  for  each 
aldltlmal   10  or  fraction  of  10  words. 


Telegrams. 

Places. 

Telegrams. 

Places. 

10  Words. 

50    Words. 

10  Words. 

50   Words. 

Day. 

Night. 

Day 
Letter. 

Night 
Letter. 

Day. 

SI.  00 

50 

1.10 

30-35 
25 
75 

25-35 
50 
75 
50 
40 
75 

40-50 
1.00 

25-40 
75 
50 

Night. 

Day 
Letter. 

NMght 
Letter. 

Alabama 

SO.  60 

2.40  to 

10.45 

1.25 

1.00 

60 

1.00  to 

4.60 

1.00 

75 

25 

30 

30 

60 

60 

1.00 

50 

50 

60 

60 

50 

60 

35-40 

75 

30-40 

25-30 

40-60 

60 

60 

50-60 

60 

$0.50 

2.40  to 

10.45 

1.25 

1.00 

50 

1.00  to 

4.60 

1.00 

60 

25 

25 

25 

50 

50 

1  .00 

40 

40 

50 

50 

40 

50 

25-30 

60 

25-30 

25 

30-50 

50 

50 

40-50 

60 

50 

SO.  90 

on  a 

catl 

1.90 

1.50 

90 

on  a 

catl 

1.50 

1.13 

38 

45 

45 

90 

90 

1.50 

75 

75 

90 

90 

75 

90 

53-60 

none. 

45-60 

38-45 

60-90 

90 

90 

75-90 

1.13 

90 

SO.  60 

PPli- 

on. 

1.65 

1.00 

60 

PPll- 

on. 

1.00 

75 

25 

30 

30 

60 

60 

1.00 

50 

50 

60 

60 

50 

60 

35-40 

75 

30-40 

25-30 

40-60 

60 

60 

50-60 

75 

60J 

Nevada 

$1.00 

SI  .50 

$1.00 

*  Alberta 

Arizona 

New  Brunswick.  .  . 
Newfoundland .... 
New  Hampshire.  .  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota 

Nova  Scotia 

Ohio 

40:  none. 
1 .00'  none. 
25'   45-53 
25           38 
60j      1.13 
251   38-53 
40           75 
60!      1.13 
40    none. 
30           60 
60       1.13 

30-40    none. 
l.OOi      1.50 

25-30!    38-60 
65    none. 
40    nonft. 

50 

1.10 

30-35 

25 

Arkansas 

75 

British  Columbia  j 
California 

25-35 
50 

Colorado 

50 

Connecticut 

40 

Delaware 

Oklahoma 

Ontario 

75 

Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

40-50 

Plorlda 

Oregon 

1.00 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania 

Prince  Edward  Isl'd 
Quebec. 

25-40 

Idaho 

75 

Illinois 

50 

Indiana 

♦Saskatchewan 

South  Carolina.  .  .  . 
South  Dakota 

Texas .  . 

30           25 

1.15           90 

60           50 

45 

2.25 

90 

30 

Iowa 

2    00 

Kansas 

60 

Kentucky 

75           60       1.13 
50           401          75 
75           60!      1    13 

75 

Louisiana 

50 

Maine 

75 

Manitoba 

Utah 

Vermont. . 

75 
30-35 
40-50 

60       1.13 

25     45-53 

30-40    60-75 

75 

30-35 

Virginia 

40-50 

Micliigan 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming. . 

1.00       1.001      1.50 

1   on 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

40           30           60           40 

50-60    40-501    75-901    50-r.O 

75           60       1.13            75 

Montana 

Yukon / 

3.50*     *.*iJ      -      , 1, -_„...._ 

Nebraska 

to  7.  901 

to  7.90 

oiiappi 

icauuu 

*  On  application. 

TELEGRAPH    RATES    TO    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 
These  rates  are  from  New  York  City.    The  address  and  signature  are  included  in  the  chargeable 
matter,  and  the  length  of  words  is  limited  to  fifteen  letters.   When  a  word  is  composed  of  more  than 
fifteen  letters,  every  additional  fifteen  or  the  fraction  of  fifteen  letters  will  be  counted  as  a  word. 


per  Word. 


Per  Word. 


Per  Word. 


A  Igeria 

A  lexandria(  Egypt) 

A  utigua 

.  o"2  Ecuador 65 

.60  England '25 

81   France..                           25 

"iitina 

A  ustria 

Barbadoes 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 70  to 

.66  Germany '25 

.32  Gibraltar 48 

.ill  Greece 36 

.25  Guatemala 68 

.  42   1  lav:iii:i 15 

65  Hani HO  to  1.30 

l.:{(>  Holland 25 

Bulgaria 

Burmah   

7i  Hnngary ...      .12 

.  <;">  [celaud :*s 

Callao     Peru) 

Cairo  (Egypt) 

Capel  'oloiiyis.Af.) 
Ceylon 

.71 
.66 
1 .  22 
.80 
.40 
.50 

Italy 31 

<'liile 

China 

<  lochin  China 

<  lolon 

Jamaica 4s 

Japan 1.:j:{ 

.lava 1.  |3 

Korea  (Seoul  i 1.83 

Malta a5 

1.38 

Martinique $0.95 

Matanzas '20 

Melbourne,  Vic  .«>< 

Mexico"  'lty,$l. 75,10  wds 


Per  Word. 


Nassau  ( Bahamas). 

Natal  i So.  Africa).. 
\'o\v  South  Wales.. 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

i  (range  RlverCol'y 


36 

86 
66 
66 

;?."> 

st; 


Panama  40 


Paraguay  

Penaug 

Pern 

Philippine    Islands. 
Manilla.   .  .  1 

Otheroffloea.l.l7tol 

Porto  Uico 

Portugal 

Queensland 

Rumania 

Russia  (Europe) 


66 
65 

12 

45 

:?;» 
66 
84 
43 


Russia  (Asia' $0.  4:i 

Santo  Domingo 80 

Scotland .  26 

Strvia 34 

Sicily   :-51 

Slam 94 

Singapore 84 

Spain 

st.  Thomas 96 

sued. mi :<8 

Switzerland SO 

Sydney  (N.  s.  W.).     .66 

Tangier 45 

Tasmania 66 

Transraal 86 

Trinidad '.'8 

Turkey  i  Europe). . .     .  86 

Turkey  <  Asia) 45 

Uruguay 66 

Veneiuela l.oo 

Vera>Cruz,$1.76.  lOwds. 

Victoria  (Australia)     .66 


Telephone  Statistics. 
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TELEGRAPH   RATES—  Continued. 


On  January  1st,  1912,  a  reduced  rate  on  cable  messages  In  plain  language,  taken  on  a  delay- 
basis,  was  Inaugurated,  and  Is  now  In  effect  between  most  countries.  Deferred  cable  messages  must 
be  written  In  plain  language  of  the  country  of  origin  or  destination,  must  bear  the  declaration  LCO 
(language  country  of  origin),  LCD  (language  country  of  destination),  or  LCF  (language  country 
French,  as  an  International  language),  and  are  subordinated  to  full-rate  messages  in  the  order  of 
transmission  until  an  accumulated  delay  of  19  hours  has  occurred,  when  they  take  their  turn  with 
fully  paid  traffic.  The  tariff  Is  generally  one  half  the  regular  rate, but  on  deferred  messages  between, 
the  United  States  or  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  tariff  i3 
3  cents  less  than  half  rates. 

In  December,  1911,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  Inaugurated  two  new  forms  of 
cable  service.  These  new  services,  known  as  Cj,ble  letters  and  week-end  letters,  are  the  cable 
equivalent  of  night  letters  in  the  domestic  telegraph  service,  In  that  they  are  predicated  on  the  use 
of  facilities  that  otherwise  would  be  Idle  at  night,  and  on  delivery  the  following  day.  Unlike  all 
other  forms  of  cable  service,  tue  tolls  on  which  Invariably  are  charged  on  a  word  basis,  cable  and  week- 
end letters  are  charged  on  a  message  basis.  The  minimum  charge  on  cable  letters  is  for  13  words 
(including  a  necessary  prefix),  and  in  week-end  letters  for  25  words  (Including  a  necessary  prefix). 
The  tariff  varies  according  to  distance,  but  between  New  York  City  and  London  Is  75  cents  and  $l.la 
for  cable  and  week-end  letters  respectively. 

On  November  10,  1910,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  President  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  and  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Company  announced  an  intended  reduction  in  cable  rates  on  plain  language  (not  code) 
messages  from  25  cents  for  a  word  not  exceeding  fifteen  letters  to  12  y2  cents  for  every  five  letters  sent.  The 
plan  has  been  worked  out,  but  instead  of  this  plan  being  adopted,  a  plan  of  the  Postmaster-General 
of  Great  Britain,  proposed  in  1909,  to  reduce  the  rates  on  plain  language  from  25  cents  to  12  K 
cents  a  word,  the  message  to  be  subject  to  a  delay  not  exceeding  24  hours,  has  been  accepted.  It 
went  Into  effect  with  the  co-operation  of  the  British,  French  and  German  Governments  on  January  1, 
1912.  On  January  1,  1913,  this  rate  was  again  reduced  to  9  cents  a  word.  Many  other  countries 
have  since  accepted  the  plan.  In  foreign  countries  the  telegraph  lines  are  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ments. The  plan  involves  proportionate  reductions  of  the  Government  rates  and  hence  the  co-operation. 
of  the  Governments  is  necessary 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company  also  transacts  business  in  the  United  States,  and  by  last  re- 
port operated  66,154  miles  of  poles  and  408,735  miles  oi  wire,  by  means  of  which  it  reached  35,230  places. 

TELEGRAPH    STATISTICS. 

THE   WESTERN   UNION   TELEGRAPH    COMPANY. 

Newcomb  Carlton,  President;  Executive  Offices,  16  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

Capital  stock  outstanding,  $99, 786, 758.96.  Funded  debt,  $32,602,000.  Capital  stock  In  subsidi- 
ary companies  not  owned  by  Western  Union,  §3,881,075.     Total  capital  liabilities,  §136,269,833.96. 

Annual  report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913:  Gross  income,  $47,423,442.80;  operating  ex- 
penses and  taxes,  $42,959,933.90;  net  profits,  $4,463,508.90;  Interest  on  bonds,  $1,337,229.12;  divi- 
dend (3%),  S2.992.166. 25;  Balance  to  surplus,  $134,113.53.  Number  of  offices,  26,800.  Miles  of 
wire  added  during  the  year,  43,500. 

FOREIGN  TELEGRAPH   STATISTICS. 
(From  latest  records.) 


Telegrams  Sent. 

Gross 
Revenue. 

Country. 

Telegrams  Sent. 

Country. 

Total 
Yearly. 

Per 
Capita. 

Total 
Yearly. 

Per 

Capita. 

Gross 
Revenue. 

France 

GermanEmpire 
Great,  Britain 

22,968,225 
9.038,647 
975,261 
2,165,683 
9,252,540 
3,632,664 

65,518,497 

60,903,810 

*89,200.000 

1,820,555 

13,232,315 

.79 
1.20 

.50 

.49 
1.29 
1.32 
1.65 

.93 
1.97 

.68 
t       .63 

$3,376,660 

1,324.661 

184,502 

333.037 

544,380 

9,302,249 

9,487,440 

15.864,433 

419,571 
1,874.694 

Italy 

21,087,829 
2  8,694 
6,862,636 
3,673,088 
6,400,340 
3,975,135 

40.769,920 
1,078,303 
6,365,645 
4,486,905 
6,208,584 

.60 

.88 

1.14 

1.52 

1.19 

.56 

.30 

.37 

.33 

.80 

1.64 

$4,517,791 

Netherlands.  .  . 

Norway 

Portugal 

Servia 

19,586 
1,051,848 
442,770 
970,400 
706,694 
16,189.649 
120.000 

Spain 

2,124,432 

Hungary 

Sweden 

Switzerland. .  .  . 

660.015 
909,253 

*  Excludes  cable  messages. 

Note — Most  European  administrations 


combine  the  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  services  under 
one  department,  and  the"  accounts  are  not  kept  so  as  to  show  th3  financial  results  of  the  services  separately. 
Most  administrations,  however,  admit  a  deficit  from  telegraph  operation. 


TELEPHONE    STATISTICS. 

THE  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY  AND   ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES    (BELL    SYSTEM)    IN 


THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Stations  in  Bell  System. 

Employes. 

Miles 
of  Wire. 

Dally 

Year. 
Dec.  31. 

Bell 
Stations. 

Bell  connect- 
ed Statlons.t 

Total. 

Messages, 
Conversations. 

1903 

1,525,167 
1,799,633 
2,241,367 
2,727.289 
3,035,533 
3,215,245 
3,588,247 
4,030,668 
4,474.171 
4,953.447 
5,415.209 

159,710 

203,580 

287,348 

343,371 

803,467 

1,149,384 

1,554,445 

1,852,051 

2,158,454 

2,502,627 

2,717,808 

1,684,877 
2,003,213 
2,528,715 
3,070,660 
3,839,000 
4.364,629 
5.142.692 
5.882,719 
6.632,625 
7,456,074 
8,133,017 

61,476 

67,756 

89,661 

104,646 

100,884 

98,533 

104,956 

120,311 

128,439. 

140,789 

156,928 

3,958,891 

4,671,038 

5.779.91S 

7,468.905 

8,610,592 

9,830,718 

10,480,026 

11,642,212 

12,932.615 

14,610,813 

16,111,011 

10,134,020 

1904 

11,450,061 

1905 

13,911,551 

1906 

1907 

16,939.577 
18,624,578 

1908 

1910 

1911 

18,962,397 
20.442.53S 
22,284,010 
24.128,688. 

1912 

26,310,168 

1913. . 

27,237,161 

t  Includes  private  lines.  ,  _    .    .  ■,  ,    . 

Note — Figures  for  employes,  miles  of  wire  and  dally  messages  do  not  Include  connecting  companies. 

Bell  System,  1913:  Gross  earnings,  $215,572,822;  net  earnings,  $58,689,523;  Interest  and  divi- 
dends, $46,954,329;  undivided  profits.  $11,735,194;  capital  stock,  funded  and  floating  debts  and 
accounts  payable  outstanding  in  hands  of  public,  $796,587,065;  liquid  assets,  $72,237,885;  net  obli- 
gations to  public,  724,349,180;  property  value,  $907,766,210. 
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Telephone    Statistics — Continued. 


WORLD  TELEPHONE  STATISTICS.      (From  records  of  January  1,  1913.) 


Country. 


"United  States 

Canada  (lncl.  Newfdland) 

Central  America 

Mexico 

West  Indies 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

fierman  Empire 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia 

Servla 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

British  India 

China 

Japan 

South  America 

Africa 

Oceania 

All  other  countries 


Total 13,570,874 


Number 

of 
Stations. 


8 


,729.592t 
431,052 
7,183* 
39,290* 
21,353* 
161,230 
58,640 
3,200* 
118,398 
35,200 
293,195 
,302,672 
738,738 
3,097 
75.738 
89,166 
3,910 
77,195 
75,000* 
8,040 
21,000* 
2S2.481 
3.606 
34,000* 
217,554 
90,573 
15,526 
17,773* 
198,435 
140,734* 
56.800* 
190,095* 
30,408* 


Per 

Cent,  of 

Total. 


64.32 

3.19 

.05 

.29 

.15 

1.19 

.43 

.02 

.87 

.26 

2.16 

9.60 

5.44 

.02 

.56 

.66 

.03 

.57 

.55 

.06 

.16 

2.09 

.03 

.25 

1.60 

.66 

.11 

.13 

1.46 

1.04 

.42 

1.40 

.23 


Miles 

of 
Wire. 


20.248.326t 
910,236 
15,605* 
95,375* 
52,279* 
321,645 
185,349 
8,000* 
303,816 

1,060,052 
4,175,782 
2,360,000 
5,368 
252,751 
194,000* 
3,950 
193.308 
160,000 
28.736 
55,000* 
434,000** 
6,956 
68,000 
279,312 
234,280 
24,166 
35,000* 
485,982 
315,638* 
157,898* 
523,809* 
67.315* 


100.00  33,261.934 


Investment. 

(Partly 
Estimated.) 


Per 

Cent,  of 

Total. 

60.88 
2.74 

.05 

.29 

.15 

.97 

.56 

.02 

.91 

X 

3.19 

12.56 

7.09 

.02 

.76 

.58 

.01 

.58 

.48 

.09 

.16 
1.31$ 

.02 

.20 

.84 

.70 

.07 

.11 
1.46 

.95 

.48 
1.57 

__L20 

100. 00^    $1,906,041,000 


Per 

Cent,  of 

Total. 


81,094,800,000a 

58,984,000 

1,000,000 

5,264,000 

12,375,000 

34,000,000 

16,163,000 

585,000 

11,982,000 

2,820,000 

75.3S0.OOO 

232,537.000 

131,309,000 

542,000 

14,580,000 

12,600,000 

689,000 

12,690,000 

7,218,000 

1.235.000 

2,580,000 

30,336,000 

630.000 

5.100,000 

25279.000 

17.182,000 

1,552.000 

2,932.000 

21,472,000 

27,982,000 

11,281.000 

29,818.000 

3,144,000 


57.44 

3.09 
.05 
.27 
.66 

1.78 
.85 
.03 
.63 
.15 

3.95 
12.20 

6.89 
.03 
.76 
.66 
.04 
.66 
.38 
.06 
.13 

1.60 
.03 
.27 

1.33 
.90 
.08 
.16 

1.13 

1.47 
t59 

1.56 
.17 


Invest- 
ment Per 
Capita.* 


100.00 


$11.40 

7.46 

.18 

.35 

1.51 

1.17 

2.13 

.13 

4.26 

.90 

1.90 

3.50 

2.85 

.20 

.69 

.36 

2.60 

2.09 

2.90 

.23 

.35 

.22 

.21 

.26 

4.50 

4.50 

.007 

.007 

.41 

.55 

08 

55 


*  Partly  estimated,  t  U.  S.  census,  1912.  J  Finland  Included  In  Russia,  a  Partly  estimated 
to  Include  all  companies  and  lines. 

Total  telephones  In  United  States,  December  31,  1912,  8,729,592  (United  States  Census): 
December  31,  1913,  8,975,074,  of  which  7,456,074  are  In  Bell  system,  leaving  1,519,000  rural  and 
other  company  telephones  not  connected  with  Bell  system. 

The  Independent  telephone  companies  of  the  United  States,  which  are  owned  and  operated 
entirely  apart  from  the  Bell  organization,  are  represented  In  the  National  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  with  headquarters  In  the  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Independent 
Telephone  Association  of  America  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  According  to  the  United  States 
Census  of  1912,  there  were  1,740  Independent  telephone  companies  with  over  $5,000  annual  Income, 
^.nd  2,239,721  stations.  Many  of  these  companies  connect  with  the  Bell  system.  The  capital 
Invested  Is  approximately  $?00, 824,000  and  the  Income  Is  about  $48,950,000  per  annum.  The 
lndjpendent  companies,  which  are  for  the  most  part  financed  in  the  territories  which  they  cover, 
are  particularly  strong  throughout  the  middle  and  far  West.  They  are  established  in  nearly  every 
large  city  In  the  United  States  except  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

TELEPHONE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   PRINCIPAL    CITIES   OF  THE   WORLD. 

(From  latest  records.) 


City. 


Telephones. 


Amsterdam 

Baltimore 

Bangkok 

Barcelona 

Berlin 

Birmingham 

Bombay 

Boston 

Breslau 

Brussels 

Budapest 

Buenos  Ayres.  .  . . 

Cairo 

Calcutta 

Canton 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Cologne 

Constantinople    . 

Copenhagen 

Detroit 

Dresden 

Glasgow 

Hamburg-AltaiKi 

Kleff 

Leeds 

Leipzig 

Liverpool 

London 


15,953 

55,649 

733 

5,063 

144.543 

18,055 

3,034 

171,619 

18,533 

21,470 

24,567 

42,349 

3,500 

3,567 

1,300 

369,715 

59,470 

84.904- 

23,158 

b 
50,802 
83,267 
23,728 
41,500 
71,222 
4,635 
10.657 
•J-;,245 
31,764 
244.320 


Telephones, 

per  100 
Population. 


2.7 

8.9 

.1 

.9 

6.2 

1.7 

.3 

11.9 

3.5 

2  6 

2.8 

3.0 

.5 

.3 

.1 

15.3 

10. 

12. 


.1 

.5 


4.3 

b 
8.4 
12.9 
4.3 
3.6 
5.9 
.9 
2.1 
4.6 
3.2 
3.4 


City. 


Lyons 

Madras 

Madrid 

Manchester.  .  . 
Marseilles.  .  .  . 
Melbourne. .  .  . 

Milan 

Montreal 

Moscow 

Munich 

Naples 

Newcastle.  .  .  . 
New  York .... 

Odessa 

Osaka 

Paris 

Peking 

Petrograd 

Philadelphia.  . 
Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Rome 

St.  Louis 

Shanghai 

ShetTleld 

Sydney 

Tientsin 

Toklo 

Vienna 

Warsaw 


Telephones. 


7,039 
509 

4,031 
29,453 

7,735 
19,914 
10,900 
49,406 
43,348 
33,168 

3.600 

10,980 

526,391 

6.842 
15,834 
95,033 

2,849 

47.649 

172.727 

84.704 

9,020 
10.400 
99,881 

4,764 
10,605 
26,370 

1,809 
34,510 
56.747 
28.935 


Telephones, 

per  100 
Population. 


1.3 

.1 

.7 
2.5 
1.4 
3.3 
1.8 
7.4 
2.8 
5.5 

.5 
2.0 
9.4 
1.3 
1.3 
3.2 

.4 

2.8 

10.6 

10.4 

.9 

2.0 

11.8 

.7 
1.7 
4.0 

.2 
1.6 
2.7 
3.3 


b  Service  not  opened  until  February  28,   1914. 
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22lectrfcal  ^roflress  in  1914. 

BY    CHARLES    H.    HUGHES. 

IN    GENERAL. 

The  breaking:  out  of  the  war  in  Europe  had  a  most  serious  effect  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  on  the  development  of  new  electric  apparatus  and  enterprises,  particularly  in  European  coun- 
tries. Among  the  large  engineering  developments  which  were  stopped  was  the  electrifying  of  many 
steam  railroads  in  Germany  and  France,  particularly  in  Germany,  which  country  was  contem- 
plating extensive  electrification  in  Silesia,  the  funds  for  which  were  withdrawn  for  war  purposes 

Electricity  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  European  war,  especially  wireless  telegraphy, 
which  was  extensively  used  not  only  for  communication  on  land,  but  also  between  ships  at  sea. 
Aside  from  the  use  in  war,  improved  wireless  apparatus  was  brought  out  both  for  telegraphy  and 
telephony,  and  there  was  established  by  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company  a  round-the- 
world-circuit,  viz.,  a  message  could  be  sent  from  a  station  in  New  Jersey  to  Wales,  then  to  Egypt 
from  Egypt  to  India,  then  to  China,  from  China  to  Hawaii,  then  to  San  Francisco,  and  finally  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  station  in  New  Jersey.  In  regard  to  improved  wireless  telephone  apparatus 
ships  at  sea  40  miles  apart  readily  communicated,  while  on  land  parties  at  distances  of  60  and  96 
miles  have  talked  with  each  other. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  rapid  advancement  the  Japanese  have  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
electric  apparatus.  Motors,  generators,  and  transformers  were  manufactured  in  large  quantities, 
and  as  to  size,  generators  were  built  up  to  6,000  kilowatts.  Porcelain  insulators  were  made  in  great 
numbers,  as  suitable  materials  are  plentiful  at  Kiushiu  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  still  wider  field  of  use  of  electric  motors  for  all  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  purposes.  For  Instance,  in  the  development  of  oil  properties,  wherever 
possible  electric  motors  are  installed  for  furnishing  power  for  pumping.  Then  again  they  are  used 
in  driving  cotton  gins,  rolls,  and  presses,  and  also  in  mines,  where  they  have  proved  satisfactory  for 
operating  hoists,  and  so  on  in  other  fields  they  are  proving  to  be  of  exceptional  value  and  consequently 
their  use  is  becoming  larger  every  year. 

Many  electric  novelties  were  brought  out,  and  it  is  worth  briefly  reviewing  some  of  them,  which 
in  many  cases  are  very  ingenious  and  clever.  For  example,  the  combination  of  a  small  lamp  and 
a  fountain  pen  for  writing  in  dark  places;  the  steering  and  the  controlling  of  the  engines  in  a  boat 
by  wireless  waves  sent  from  ,a  station  several  thousand  feet  away;  and  the  installation  in  Berlin  of 
a  miniature  electric  train  running  in  a  tunnel  carrying  the  mail,  instead  of  having  the  mail  carried 
in  cases  that  are  sent  through  pneumatic  tubes,  as  is  the  practice  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 

For  the  home  it  seems  as  if  electricity  can  be  used  for  every  conceivable  purpose.  Electrically 
operated  dish  washers  are  common,  and  there  are  electric  stoves  on  the  market  varying  in  size  from 
small  ones  for  making  a  cup  of  coffee  to  those  on  which  a  course  dinner  can  be  cooked.  Toasters 
are  made  on  which  the  toast  can  be  turned  without  removing  it  from  the  toaster,  electric  ice  breakers 
and  ice  cream  freezers  have  proved  to  be  popular,  and  after  all  the  house  work  is  done  no  one  need3 
to  use  a  towel  for  drying  hands,  but  an  electrically  operated  dryer. 

ELECTRIC    LIGHTING. 
An  important  advance  in  the  development  of  the  X-ray  was  the  invention  of  a  new  Roentgen 
tube  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Coolidge.     With  the  tube  it  is  possible  to  show  the  finest  blood  vessels  of  the  foot 
and  hand. 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  there  is  being  erected  a  steel  tower  435  feet  high  for  demon- 
strating a  novel  system  of  lighting.  The  tower  will  be  covered  with  suspended  cut  glass  prisms 
(over  125,000)  which,  when  lighted  by  the  sun's  rays  during  the  day  and  by  artificial  light  at  night, 
will  give  most  spectacular  effects. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Brighton  Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  showed  that  the  average  loom 
operator  could  see  a  white  cotton  thread  at  a  distance  of  17  feet  in  daylight.  Under  the  rays  of  a 
mercury  vapor  lamp  the  same  employes  were  able  to  see  the  same  thread  at  a  distance  of  24  feet. 
An  improved  arc  lamp  of  the  flame  carbon  type  for  ornamental  street  lighting  was  brought  out 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company.  A  feature  of  the  lamp  is  its  adaptability 
to  practically  all  standard  commercial  circuits. 

A  new  system  of  freight  yard  lighting  was  tried  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  at 
its  yard  near  Pittsburgh.  Eight  100-foot  steel  towers  were  erected,  at  the  tops  of  which  were 
placed  Cooper-Hewitt  quartz  tube  lamps. 

At  the  Finsen  Light  Institute  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  the  successful  use  was  reported  of 
electric  arc  light  in  the  treatment  of  patients  suffering  from  surgical  tuberculosis. 

Notable  improvements  have  been  made  in  incandescent  lamps.     The  bulbs  of    lamps  when 
filled  with  nitrogen  or  other  inert  gas  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  lamp  and  gives  it  a  longer  life. 
One  of  the  largest  electric  signs  in  the  world  was  erected  at  Montreal,  Canada.     It  is  on  top  of 
a  nine-story  building  and  is  135  feet  long  by  77  feet  high. 

A  new  cathodic  glow  lamp  was  brought  out  by  Dr.  Greinacker  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  that  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  when  a  Geissler  tube  is  subjected  to  an  electric  discharge  the  negative  elec- 
trode becomes  hot  to  a  more  or  less  marked  degree,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  discharge  and  the 
current  producing  it. 

The  German  army  used  a  special  type  of  field  electric  searchlight,  which  could  be  raised  a  con- 
siderable distance  above  the  ground  by  means  of  a  telescopic  tubular  pole. 

Many  installations  of  tube  lamps  for  outlining  the  lines  of  buildings  and  for  interior  showroom, 
illumination  were  made  in  England.  In  London  a  single  tube  255  feet  long  was  used  to  light  two 
moving  stairways. 

Improvements  were  made  by  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  their  mercury 
vapor  lamps  and  floor  stands  for  use  in  taking  motion  pictures.  The  improved  outfits  can  be 
equipped  with  light  transformers  or  red  reflectors  where  color  values  are  essential. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  brilliant  electric  searchlight  in  the  world  was  erected  for  tests, 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  New  York.  The  searchlight  is  a  German  invention  and  uses  carbons 
with  a  metallic  core. 

A  departure  from  the  prevailing  types  of  exterior  illumination  was  adopted  for  the  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Company's  new  office  building  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  lamps  were  concealed 
in  terra-cotta  cornices,  at  the  top  of  which  were  reflectors  throwing  the  light  down,  the  lamps 
themselves  being  entirely  invisible. 

It  was  reported  that  many  vessels  now  using  the  Suez  Canal  are  equipped  with  searchlights 
having  the  light  divided  in  halves,  each  half  being  directed  toward  the  shore. 

METALLURGICAL    AND    CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Mines  conducted  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  preparation 
and  properties  of  metallic  cobalt  and  its  alloys. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  Institute  of  Metals  (England)  to  consider 
the  nomenclature  of  alloys.     In  their  report  they  suggested  that  the  nomenclature  should  be  based 
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on  naming  the  alloys  according  to  their  chemical  composition  by  weight,  the  names  of  the  com- 
ponent metals  being  placed  In  the  order  of  increasing  numerical  importance. 

The  extraction  of  casein  from  milk  by  an  electrolytic  process  was  announced  by  a  French 
authority.  „  , 

A  submarine  oxy-hydrogen  torch  was  reported  to  have  been  experimented  with  in  Kiel  Harbor, 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  possibility  of  dismantling  sunken  vessels. 

Basic  linings  of  magnesite  brick  in  copper  converters  are  superseding  those  with  acid  lining, 
as  with  the  former  the  life  of  the  converter  is  longer. 

Iron  ore  from  the  Mesaba  mines  of  Michigan  was  converted  into  a  high  grade  of  pig  iron  by  an 
electric  furnace  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Borchgrevink  electrolytic  process  for  the  treatment  of  zinc  ore  was  experimented  with  in 
Germany.  Mr.  Borchgrevink  succeeded  in  making  his  process  a  success  with  zinc  ore  in  limestone 
containing  less  than  6  per  cent.  zinc. 

A  new  porous  filter  tile  that  is  white  and  rigid  was  brought  out  by  the  General  Filtration  Com- 
pany of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

An  important  bulletin  on  electric  furnaces  for  making  iron  and  steel  was  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

An  electric  welding  process  lor  welding  iron  sheets  which  will  compete  with  riveting  was  brought 
out  in  Germany. 

For  the  electrothermic  treatment  of  iron  ores  by  a  modified  type  of  the  original  Bie  Lorentzen 
process  a  smelter  was  erected  at  Ulefos,  Norway.  This  Is  the  first  instance  in  Norway  where  a 
marketable  pig  iron  from  its  own  mine  is  produced  by  the  electrothermic  method. 

An  Improved  apparatus  for  graphitizing  carbon  was  patented  by  M.  P.  L.  V.  Heroult  of 
Paris,  France.  In  the  present  patent  the  carbon  is  oroken  into  a  suitable  size  and  subjected  to  a 
blast  of  air.     It  is  then  heated  to  a  graphitizing  temperature  electrically. 

A  new  process  termed  ferro-zincing  or  ironlzing  for  coating  steel  with  almost  pure  iron  was 
devised,  thus  making  a  practically  rustless  steel. 

An  electric  furnace  was  brought  out  in  Sweden  having  three  electrodes,  two  mounted  hori- 
zontally in  the  same  plane  above  the  charge  and  the  third  vertical  between  the  two  horizontal. 

For  extracting  benzine  from  coal  a  new  electric  process  was  Invented  by  a  Swedish  engineer. 

The  principle  that  the  components  of  explosive  gaseous  mixtures  will  combine  without  flame 
and  at  temperatures  below  the  ignition  points  when  In  contact  with 'Incandescent  solids  has  been 
Applied  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Bone  and  Mr.  C.  D.  McCourt  in  the  design  of  furnaces  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE. 

Wireless  telephone  messages  were  successfully  sent  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance 
of  about  90  miles.  At  sea  warships  40  miles  apart  communicated  with  each  other  without  any 
trouble.  The  longest  distance  attempted  was  between  London  and  Berlin,  but  in  this  case  the  mes- 
sages were  not  very  clear. 

A  portable  wireless  telegraph  outfit,  designed  to  send  messages  under  favorable  conditions 
800  miles,  was  put  in  use  by  the  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps. 

The  telephone  cable  which  will  connect  Aldeburgh,  England,  with  Walcheren,  Netherlands, 
ii  distance  of  79  nautical  miles,  will  on  completion  be  one  of  the  longest  submarine  telephone  cables 
in  the  world. 

An  Ingenious  apparatus  was  brought  out  In  Germany  which  can  transmit  writing  and  drawing 
over  a  telephone  or  telegraph  wire  to  an  instrument  that  makes  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  original. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  decided  to  run  its  telegraph,  telephone,  and  signal  wires  in  under- 
ground conduits  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Experiments  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hammond,  Jr.,  co-operating  with  the  United  States 
War  Department,  in  the  developing  of  a  system  for  controlling  torpedoes  by  wireless  waves.  Official 
reports  of  the  Government  state  that  vessels  moving  at  speeds  of  30  miles  an  hour  may  be  con- 
trolled with  precision  and  reliability  at  distances  up  to  8,000  yards. 

A  wireless  apparatus  which  enables  the  navigating  officer  of  a  ship  to  take  bearings  of  wireless 
telegraph  stations  for  finding  the  position  of  his  ship  and  also  Indicating  the  presence  of  another 
ship  was  brought  out  by  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Company. 

In  January  the  largest  and  best  equipped  long  distance  telephone  central  office  in  the  United 
States  was  placed  in  seryice  in  New  York  City. 

Along  the  coast  of  England  signal  guns  fired  by  Hertzian  waves  are  now  used  during  fogs  to 
warn  passing  vessels  of  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals. 

The  Betulander  relay  automatic  telephone  system  was  exhibited  in  Lonoon,  England.  In  this 
system  the  selector  and  common  relay  units,  after  performing  their  respective  functions,  are  auto- 
matically cut  out  of  circuit  and  are  immediately  available  for  building  up  other  connections. 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  started  work  on  wireless  telegraph  stations  which  will  be  used  for 
communication  between  Buffalo  and  New  York. 

Wireless  telegraphy  in  aeronautics  was  discussed  In  the  August  number  of  Knowledge.  In  the 
article  a  map  is  given  of  the  wireless  telegraph  stations  around  Germany  to  determine  the  position 
of  airships  by  night  or  during  a  fog. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Fessenden  perfected  improved  means  for  ships  to  communicate  with  each  other 
under  water,  and  also  be  warned  of  the  approach  of  icebergs. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  Installed  in  its  new  building  in  New  York  City  one  of 
the  largest  operating  departments  in  the  country.  About  1,500  employes  are  required  to  take  care 
of  the  traffic,  which  averages  approximately  150,000  messages  a  day. 

The  greatest  distance,  it  was  reported,  attempted  during  the  year  with  radio  signals  was  between 
Radio,  Va.,  and  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris,  in  obtaining  the  difference  in  longitude  between  Washington 
and  Paris. 

ELECTRIC    RAILWAYS. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  started  electrifying  a  portion  of  a  440-mile 
stretch  across  the  Belt,  Rocky,  and  Route  Mountains.     Direct  current  of  2,400  volts  will  be  used. 

An  order  for  100  cars  was  placed  by  the  New  York  Municipal  Hallway  Corporation  for  use  on 
the  elevated  and  subway  lines.  The  cars  will  be  67  feet  long  and  will  have  three  pairs  of  side  doors, 
tans  eliminating  vestibules.      The  maximum  standing  and  sealing  capacity  will  be  270  people. 

In  March  a  rallless  trolley  car  .system  at  Boksburg,  Transvaal,  South  Africa,  was  opened  to  the 
public.     This  is  the  first  installation  of  its  kind  In  the  Transvaal. 

The  electrified  division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  from  New  York 
to  New  Haven,  a  distance  of  about  74  miles,  was  placed  in  regular  operation  In  Julv. 

An  interesting  development  in  connection  with  the  electrification  of  the  Butte.  Anaconda  and 
Pacific  Railway  was  the  use  of  auxiliary  trucks  that  can  be  coupled  to  the  electric  locomotives  used 
Jar  switching  and  for  hauling  slow  freight. 

Three  important  projects  for  electrification  of  railways  in  India  were  considered — viz.,  the  sub- 
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urban  railways  of  Bombay,  the  Ghats  section  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  and  the  suburban  section 
of  the  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway  at  Calcutta. 

For  the  protection  of  grade  crossings,  automatic  flagmen  were  installed  on  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, Long  Island,  N.  Y.  The  flagmen  consist  of  a  bright  swinging  red  light,  imitating  that  of  a 
man  swinging  a  red  lantern,  and  a  loud  sounding  bell  of  the  locomotive  type. 

Several  new  designs  of  railless  trolley  cars  were  brought  out  in  England.  The  chief  features 
were  dividing  the  car  into  two  compartments  and  in  bringing  the  floor  close  to  the  roadway  so  only 
one  step  was  necessary. 

The  regular  operation  of  trains  late  in  1914  on  the  Kiruna-Riksgransen  Railway  from  Narvik. 
Norway,  to  Lulea,  Sweden,  is  one  of  the  few  instances,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  of  electric  trains 
running  within  the  Polar  Circle.     The  road  will  be  largely  used  for  carrying  iron  ore. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  began  work  on  a  very  complete  plan  of  electrifying  its  suburban 
steam  lines  around  Philadelphia.     The  single  phase  system  will  be  adopted,  with  overhead  wires. 

For  use  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City,  one  of  the  largest  electric  locomotive 
cranes  in  the  country  was  placed  in  service.  It  has  two  electrically  operated  cranes  with  a  capacity 
of  100  tons  at  each  end. 

The  Chicago  Elevated  Railways  ordered  a  large  number  of  cars  of  different  design  from  the 
present  ones.  The  new  cars  will  be  all  steel,  of  fireproof  construction,  have  centre  and  end  doors, 
and  a  seating  capacity  of  44  people. 

An  improved  car  fan  and  lighting  fixture  was  brought  out  by  the  safety  Car  Heating  and 
Lighting  Company,  New  York.  The  important  feature  is  an  air  deflector  under  a  disc  fan,  below 
which  is  the  lamp. 

Electric  locomotives  for  switching  have  proved,  after  18  months'  trial  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  to  be  superior  to  steam  in  regard  to  speed  of  handling  ears  and  re- 
liability of  service. 

Diesel  electric  motor  cars  were  tried  out  on  the  line  connecting  Dresden,  Coswig,  and  Meissen. 
Germany.  The  car  has  two  trucks,  one  of  which  has  three  axles  and  the  other  two,  the  Diesel  motor 
and  dynamo  being  mounted  on  the  three-axle  truck  and  the  electric  motor  on  the  two. 

Among  the  new  types  of  trolley  cars  brought  out  was  a  42-foot,  double-deck,  centre-door  type, 
with  inclosed  stairways  at  each  end  leading  to  the  upper  deck.  This  car  was  placed  in  service  by 
the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

POWER    AND   TRANSMISSION. 

The  electrical  Installation  at  the  Joint  Dock,  Hull,  England,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
latest  British  electric,  conveying  crane  and  lighting  equipment.  The  entire  project  cost  upward  of 
815,000,000  and  took  eight  years  to  complete. 

One  of  the  largest  electrical  installations  in  any  Latin- American  country  was  made  by  the 
Havana  Electric  Railway  and  Power  Company  of  Havana,  Cuba.  The  generating  equipment  con- 
sisted of  three  12,500  K.  W.  turbo-generators. 

Work  was  started  on  laying  a  submarine  cable  under  the  Strait  of  Oresund  from  a  power  station 
on  the  Laga  River,  Sweden,  to  the  Danish  Island  of  Sjaeland.  The  cable  will  transmit  electricity 
for  lighting  the  entire  northern  part  of  the  island. 

An  order  for  a  25,000  K.  W.  turbo-generator,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  built,  was 
placed  with  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  for  use  in  the  power  house  of  the  Edison  Illuminat- 
ing Company  of  Brooklyn. 

Many  new  water-power  developments  in  Norway  were  contemplated  or  work  actually  started 
on  them.  Among  the  most  Important  is  a  large  power  station  of  50,000  horse-power  which  will  be 
erected  on  the  Folia  River. 

A  new  type  of  current  transformer  was  designed  by  Vedovelli,  Priestley  &  Co.,  Paris.  The 
principal  feature  is  the  special  insulating  material  moulded  under  pressure  around  the  windings  and 
core  of  the  transformer,  thus  forming  both  an  electrical  and  mechanical  casing. 

An  electrically  operated  wagon  with  a  bucket  conveyor  was  built,  which  was  used  to  advantage 
in  sand  and  gravel  pits  and  for  handling  coal. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C,  issued  a  pamphlet  on  safety  rules  to  be  observed 
in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  electrical  equipment  and  lines. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  providing  for  the  development  of  electric 
power  from  the  Potomac  River,  near  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  estimated  that  a  power  plant  could 
be  built  of  99,000  horse-power. 

A  meter  which  records  without  the  use  of  clock  mechanism  both  the  kilowatts  consumed  per 
hour  and  the  maximum  kilowatt  demand  was  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Experiments  made  by  Prof.  H.  K.  Onnes  of  Leyden,  Germany,  showed  that  at  a  temperature 
a  few  degrees  above  absolute  zero  the  electrical  resistance  of  certain  pure  metals  practically  van- 
ishes.    Among  the  metals  experimented  on  was  lead. 

An  improved  high  voltage  outdoor  oil  switch  was  placed  on  the  market  by  the  General  Electric 
Company  that  can  be  operated  by  hand,  solenoid,  or  air.  The  operating  mechanism  is  completely 
incased  and  is  thus  protected  from  the  weather. 

For  the  steering  of  large  ships  an  apparatus  consisting  of  two  150-horse-power  120-volt  direct 
current  motors,  which  operate  separately  or  together  as  occasion  requires,  was  designed  and  built 
by  the  Diehl  Manufacturing  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

A  furnace-charging  machine  was  installed  in  a  steel  works  in  England  which  lifts  by  electric 
magnets  the  charging  boxes  that  have  been  filled  with  pig  iron  and  empties  them  into  the  furnace. 

A  single-phase  watthour  meter  operating  on  the  induction  principal  and  having  such  im- 
portant features  as  high  initial  and  maintained  accuracy  was  manufactured  by  the  General  Electric 
Company. 


JOINT  STATE  AND  NAVY  NEUTRALITY  BOARD. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed 
a  Neutrality  Board  to  advise  the  Department  of  State  and  other  departments  of  the  Government 
regarding  the  numerous  questions  with  respect  to  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
as  a  neutral  nation,  in  cases  which  have  constantly  arisen  and  many  of  which  are  of  a  very  delicate 
character.  The  Chairman  of  the  Neutrality  Board  is  Mr.  Jame3  Brown  Scott,  formerly  Solicitor 
for  the  Department  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  and  Director  of  its  Division  of 
International  Law;  associated  with  him  are  Capt.  Harry  S.  Knapp,  member  of  the  General  and 
Joint  Boards  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  Capt.  James  H.  Oliver,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Intelligence  and  member  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy.     Headquarters,  Washington,  D.   C. 

The  Neutrality  Board  holds  daily  sessions  to  consider  questions  referred  to  it  by  the  Department 
of  State. 
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Tunnels    in   and  About  JVeto  York    City. 


IMPORTANT  TUNNELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Alberg — Under  the  Alps  at  the  Arl  Mountain,  and 
extends  from  Langen  to  St.  Anton,  6%  miles; 
opened  1884. 

Andes  Mountains — See  "Trans-Andlne." 

Big  Bend — Drains  the  Feather  River  In  Cali- 
fornia, 2  miles;  opened  1886. 

Bitter  Root  Mountains  (Montana  and  Idaho)  — 
10,100  feet  long. 

Blackwell — Under  River  Thames.  England,  1  Y% 
miles;  opened  1897. 

Cascade  Mountain — Through  the  Cascade  Mount- 
ains In  Washington,  3  miles. 

Continental  Divide,  for  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
R.  R.,  6.4  miles  long  (under  construction). 

Cumberland — Under  Cumberland  Mountains, 
Tennessee,  8,000  feet  long. 

Detroit  (Michigan  Central  Ry.) — Under  Detroit 
River. 

Gunnison — Southwestern  Colorado,  6  miles; 
opened  1909. 

Hoosac — Through  Hoosac  Mountains,  Mass., 
4%  miles;  opened  1873. 

Khojak  Pass — Inda,  from  Quetta  to  Kandahar, 
2  miles. 

Loetschberg — Through  the  Alps,  in  Oberiand, 
Switzerland.  914  miles;  opened  June  20,  1913, 
costing  nearly  $10,000,000. 

Mt.  Roberts — From  the  shore  of  Gastlneau  Chan- 
nel at  Juneau,  Alaska,  Into  Silver  Bow  Basin, 
1  1-3  miles. 

Mont  d'Or — Between  France  and  Switzerland, 
was  bored  through  October  2,  1913.  The 
tunnel  pierces  the  Jura  Mountains  from  Fresne 
to  Vallorbe,  and  Is  3%  miles  long. 


Mont  Cenls — Italy  to  France,  under  the  Col  de 
Frejus,  S  miles;  opened  1871. 

New  Croton — Supplies  water  to  New  York  City, 
33  1-8  miles;  opened  1888. 

Otlra — In  New  Zealand,  5  1-3  miles. 

Roger  Pass — Under  the  Selkirk  Mountains  pene- 
trating Mount  Macdonald  In  British  Columbia, 
5  miles  long;  cost  more  than  $10,000,000;  now 
building,  and  to  be  opened  In  1916. 

Rothschonberg — Drains  the  Felberg  mines. 
Saxony,  31  H   miles;  opened  1877. 

St.  Clair — Under  St.  Clair  River  from  Sarnla, 
Ont.,  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  2  miles;  opened 
1891. 

St.  Gothard — Through  the  Alps,  connects 
Goschenen  with  Airolo,  In  Switzerland,  9  1-3 
miles;  opened  1881. 

Severn — From  Monmouthshire  to  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  4  Vi  miles;  opened  1886. 

Slmplon — Through  the  Alps,  12 K  miles;  opened 
1905. 

Strawberry — Through    the  Wasatch   Mountains. 

Sutro — Drains  the  Comstock  Lode  in  Nevada, 
4^  miles;  opened  1879. 

Trans-Andlne  Ry.  tunnel — 5  miles  long,  12,000 
feet  above  sea  level  and  affords  direct  com- 
munication between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos 
Ayres;  opened  April  5,  1910. 

Wasserfluh — In  the  Alps,  between  Bunnadern 
and  Llchtenstelg,  Switzerland,  2  miles;  opened 
1909. 

Woodhead — Between  Manchester  and  Sheffield, 
England,  3  miles. 


TUNNELS    IN    AND    ABOUT    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


(For  Subways  in  and  about 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  System — Tunnels  under 
Hudson  River  extend  from  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Station,  New  York,  to  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
There  Is  no  station  at  Weehawken,  the  electric 
trains  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  run  to 
Manhattan  Transfer,  near  Newark,  N.  J., 
without  a  stop.  Work  started  April  1,  1904; 
completed  In  1910.  Two  tubes  of  cast  iron  rings, 
23  feet  outside  diameter  and  21  feet  2  inches 
inside  diameter;  subaqueous  portion  6,118  feet 
long. 

Manhattan  Cross-Town  Tunnels  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  station,  mentioned  above, 
across  New  York  under  32d  and  33d  Sts.  to  First 

•  Ave.  Started  July.  1905,  completed  In  1910. 
There  are  two  tunnels,  each  with  two  tracks. 
The  tunnels  are  built  of  concrete  with  the  crown 
about  60  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street. 

East  River  Tunnels  connect  with  the  Cross-Town 
Tunnels  and  extend  under  the  East  River  to 
Long  Island  City.  Started  September,  1904; 
completed  In  1910.  Four  separate  tubes  with  rings 
23  feet  outside  diameter,  each  tube  from  the  Man- 
hattan shaft  to  the  Long  Island  City  shaft,  3,900 
feet  long. 

Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad  System — 
North  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River  from  Jersey 
City  to  Morton  St..  New  York.  Started  Novem- 
ber, 1874;  the  first  in  New  York,  officially  opened 
February  25.  190,8.  Two  single  track  tubes,  with 
a  minimum  Inside  diameter  of  15  feet  3  Inches, 
and    approximately    5,700    feet    long. 

Up-town  tunnels  connect  with  north  tunnels  at  Mor- 
ton St.  and  extend  to  Chrlstonher  St.  thence  to 
Sixth  Ave.  and  up  Sixth  Ave.  to  33d  St.  Started 
March,  1904,  completed  In  1910.  Section  from 
Morton  to  12th  Sts.  shield  construction,  remainder 
cut  and  cover. 

South  tunnels  under  Hudson  River  from  Jersey  City 
to  the  Church  St.  Terminal  Buildings  (Cortlandt, 
Church  and  Fulton  Sts.).  New  York.  Started 
May.  1905:  opened  for  traffic  July,  1909.  Two 
tubes  about  5.950  feet  long  with  cast  Iron  rings. 
16  feet  7  Inches  outside  diameter  and  15  feet  3 
Inches  Inside  diameter. 

Two  tunnels,  both  under  the  East  River  from  the  Battery,  Manhattan,  to  Brooklyn,  will  be  built. 
These  tunnels  will  form  part  of  the  new  subway  system  now  under  construction. 

A  tunnel  from  Brooklyn  to  Staten  Island,  under  the  Narrows,  Is  contemplated. 


New  York  City,  see  Index). 

Tunnels  (consisting  of  two  single  track  tubes)  extend 
from  the  Hoboken  terminal  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  to  Washington  St.,  Jersey  City,  with  con- 
nections to  the  north  tunnels  and  to  the  Erie 
Railroad  station.  At  Washington  St.  a  branch 
runs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station  at 
Jersey  City,  where  connections  are  made  with  the 
south  tunnels.  West  from  Washington  St.  to  a 
point  east  of  Summit  Ave.  Is  a  double  track  con- 
crete tunnel  with  a  centre  wall  dividing  the 
tracks.  Work  started  March,  1906;  completed  In 
July,  1911. 

Belmont  Tunnel  under  the  East  River  from  42d 
St.,  New  York,  to  Long  Island  City.  Subaqueous 
portion  two  single  track  tubes  with  cast-Iron  rings 
16  feet  10  Inches  outside  diameter,  and  a  clear  In- 
side diameter  of  15  feet  6  Inches.  Through  rock 
a  horseshoe  shaped  concrete  section  Is  used  and 
In  other  places  a  rectangular  double  track  cross 
section  with  reinforced  concrete  lining.  Con- 
struction started  by  New  York  and  Long  Island 
Railroad,  July  12,  1905;  practically  completed 
January  1.  i908.  (Commonly  known  as  the 
Stelnway  Tunnel). 

Rapid  Transit  Tunnel  under  the  East  River  from 
the  Battery,  New  York,  tn  .Toralemon  St..  Brook- 
lyn, connecting  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Sub- 
ways. Started  April,  1903;  trains  running  Janu- 
ary 9,  1908.  Two  tubes.  6.784  feet  lone,  with  a 
finished  Inside  diameter  of  15  feet  6  Inches. 

Beroen  Cut  of  Erie  Railroad  through  Bergen  Hill, 
Jersev  City,  parallel  to  the  present  tunnel,  which 
Is  4.700  feet  long.  The  Bergen  cut  was  started 
March,  1906.  and  completed  July  1.  1910.  It 
has  five  four-track  tunnels,  with  open  cuts  be- 
tween the  tunnels,  making  a  total  length  of  4,300 
feet.  Tunnel  sections  58  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  21  feet  high. 

Lackawanna  Railroad  Tunnel  through  Bergen 
Hill.  Jersey  City.  Started  February  28.  1906; 
completed  February  14,  1909.  Parallel  to  and 
24  feet  away  from  old  tunnel  and  of  the  same 
length,  viz.,  4.283  feet.  New  tunnel  is  double 
tracked.  lined  with  concrete,  having  inside  dimen- 
sions 23  feet  high  by  30  feet  wide.  Bush  track 
construction  used. 
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INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    LAW. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  tne  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof ,  prepared  for  the  Official  Congressional  Directory  : 

Under  "An  act  to  Regulate  Commerce,'  approved  February  4,1887:  as  amended  March  2,1889; 
February  10,  1891:  February  8  1895:  the  "  Elkins  act  "  of  Februnry  19,  1903,  and  the  amending  act  ap- 
proved June  29.  1906.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  composed  of  seven  members,  eacn  receiv- 
ing a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum.  The  regulating  statutes  apply  to  all  common  carriers  engaged  in 
the  interstate  transportation  of  oil  or  other  commodity,  except  water  and  except  natural  or  artificial  gas, 
by  means  of  pipe  lines,  or  partly  by  pipe  line  and  partly  by  rail,  or  partly  by  oiDe  line  and  partly  by  water, 
and  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  the  interstate  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by 
railroad  (or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water  when  Doth  are  used  under  a  common  control,  man- 
agement, or  arrangement  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment).  Only  traffic  transported  wholly  within 
a  single  State  is  excepted 

The  commission  has  jurisdiction  on  complaint,  and,  after  full  hearing,  to  determine  and  prescribe 
reasonable  rates,  regulations,  and  practices,  and  order  reparation  to  injured  shippers:  to  require  any 
carriers  to  cease  and  desist  from  unjust  discrimination,  or  undue  or  unreasonable  preference,  and  to 
institute  and  carry  on  proceedings  for  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  commission  may  also  inquire  into 
the  management  ot  the  business  of  all  common  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  regulating 
statutes,  and  it  may  prescribe  the  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  which  shall  be  kept  by  the 
carriers,  and  has  authority  through  its  special  agents  and  examiners  to  inspect  the  same.  The  carriers 
must  file  annual  reports  with  the  commission,  and  such  other  reports  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
required.  Various  other  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  commission.  Carriers  failing  tofile  and  publish 
all  rates  and  charges,  as  reouired  by  law  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  interstate  transportation, 
and  penalties  are  provided  for  failure  on  the  part  of  carriers  or  of  shippers  to  observe  the  rates  speci- 
fied in  the  published  tariffs 

The  commission  appoints  a  secretary  and  clerks,  whose  duties  are  not  specifically  defined  by  the 
act,  and  also  appoints  attorneys,  examiners,  and  special  agents. 

By  amendment  of  June  18. 1910  (  "Mann-Elkins  law"  ),  telegraph,  telephone  and  caoie  companies  are 
mnde  subject  to  the  commission.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  is  increased  as  to  through  routes 
and  joint  rates,  freight  classification,  switch  connections,  long  and  short  hauls,  filing  or  rejection  of  rate 
schedules,  investigations  on  own  motion,  making  reasonable  rates,  suspension  of  proposed  rates,  and 
other  matters.  An  important  section  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  special  commission  to  investi- 
gate issuance  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  act  of  February  11,  1903,  provides  that  suits  in  equity  brought  under  tne  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce, wherein  the  United  States  is  complainant,  may  be  expedited  and  given  precedence  over  other 
suits,  and  that  appeals  from  the  Circuit  Court  lie  only  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  act  of  February  19, 
1903,  commonly  called  the  Elkins  law,  penalizes  the  offering,  soliciting,  or  receiving  of  rebates,  allows 
proceedings  in  the  courts  by  injunction  to  restrain  departures  from  published  rates,  and  makes  the" 
Expediting  act  of  February  11, 1903.  include  cases  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General  in  the  name  of  the  commission. 

Under  the  act  of  August  7.  1888,  all  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  to  which  the  United  State* 
have  granted  any  subsidy  in  lands  or  bonds  or  loan  of  credit  for  the  construction  of  either  railroad  or 
telegraph  lines  are  required  to  file  annual  reports  with  the  commission  and  such  other  reports  as  the 
commission  may  call  for.  The  act  also  directs  every  such  company  to  file  with  the  commission  copies 
of  all  contracts  and  agreements  of  every  description  existing  between  it  and  every  other  person  or  cor- 
poration whatsover  in  reference  to  the  ownership,  possession,  or  operation  of  any  telegraph  lines  over 
or  upon  the  right  of  way,  and  to  decide  questions  relating  to  the  interchange  of  business  between  such 
Government-aided  telegraph  company  and  any  connecting  telegraph  company.  The  act  provides 
penalties  for  failure  to  perform  and  carry  out  within  a  reasonable  time  the  order  or  orders  of  the 
commission. 

The  act  of  March  2,  1893,  known  as  the  "Safety  Appliance  act,"  provides  that  railroad  cars  used  in 
interstate  commerce  must  be  equipped  with  automatic  couplers  and  standard  height  of  drawbars  for 
freight  cars,  and  have  grab  irons  or  hand  holds  in  the  ends  and  sides  of  each  car.  A  further  provision 
is  that  locomotive  engines  used  in  moving  interstate  traffic  shall  be  fitted  with  a  power  driving-wheel 
brake  and  appliances  for  operating  the  train-brake  system,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  in  the 
train  shall  be  equipped  with  power  or  train  brakes.  The  act  directs  the  commission  to  lodge  with  the 
proper  District-Attorneys  information  of  such  violations  as  may  come  to  its  knowledge.  The  com- 
mission is  authorized  upon  full  hearing  and  for  good  cause  to  extend  the  period  within  which  any 
common  carrier  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  The  act  of  March  2,  1903,  amended 
this  act  so  as  to  make  its  provisions  apply  to  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  all 
locomotives,  cars,  and  other  equipment  of  any  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  traffic,  except  logging  cars 
and  cars  used  upon  street  railways,  and  also  to  power  or  train  brakes  used  in  railway  operation. 

By  act  of  April  14,  1910,  the  safety  appliance  acts  were  supplemented  so  as  to  require  railroads  to 
equip  their  cars  with  sill  steps,  hand  brakes,  ladders,  running  boards  and  grab  irons,  and  the  com- 
mission was  authorized  to  designate  the  number,  dimensions,  location  and  manner  of  application  of 
appliances.  *        * 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  15,  1913,  provides  for  mediation,  conciliation,  ana  arbitration  in 
controversies  between  railroads  and  their  employes  in  the  following  sections  of  the  act:  Section  2. 
That  whenever  a  controversy  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  employment  shall  arise 
between  an  employer  or  employers  and  employes  subject  to  this  act  interrupting  or  threatening  to 
interrupt  the  business  of  said  employer  or  employers  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  public  interest, 
either  party  to  such  controversy  may  apply  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  created  by  this 
act  and  invoke  its  services  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  controversy; 
and  upon  the  request  of  either  party  the  said  board  shall  with  all  practicable  expedition  put  itself  in 
communication  with  the  parties  to  such  controversy  and  shall  use  its  best  efforts,  by  mediation  and 
conciliation,  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement;  and  if  such  efforts  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment 
through  mediation  and  conciliation  shall  be  unsuccessful,  the  said  board  shall  at  once  endeavor  to 
induce  the  parties  to  submit  their  controversy  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

In  any  case  in  which  an  interruption  of  traffic  is  imminent  and  fraught  with  serious  detriment  to 
the  public  interest,  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  may,  if  in  its  judgment  such  action  seems 
desirable,  proffer  its  services  to  the  respective  parties  to  the  controversy. 
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In  any  case  in  which  a  controversy  arises  over  the  meaning  or  the  application  of  any  agreement 
reached  through  mediation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  either  party  to  the  said  agreement  may 
apply  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  such  hoard  as  to  the 
meaning  or  application  of  such  agreement  and  the  said  board  shall  upon  receipt  of  such  request  give  its. 
opinion  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 

Sec.  3.  That  whenever  a  controversy  shall  arise  between  an  employer  or  employers  and  employes 
subject  to  this  act.  which  cannot  be  settled  through  mediation  and  conciliation  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  preceding  section,  such  controversy  may  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  board  of  six,  or,  if 
the  parties  to  the  controversy  prefer  so  to  stipulate,  to  a  board  of  three  persons,  which  board  shall  be 
chosen  in  the  following  manner:  In  the  case  of  a  board  of  three,  the  employer  or  employers  and  the 
employes,  parties  respectively  to  the  agreement  to  arbitrate,  shall  each  name  one  arbitrator;  and  the 
two  arbitrators  thus  chosen  shall  select  the  third  arbitrator;  but  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  name 
the  third  arbitrator  within  five  days  after  their  first  meeting,  such  third  arbitrator  shall  be  named  by 
the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation.  In  the  case  of  a  board  of  six,  the  employer  or  employers  and 
the  employes,  parties  respectively  to  the  agreement  to  arbitrate,  shall  each  name  two  arhitrators,  and 
the  four  arbitrators  thus  chosen  shall,  by  a  majority  vote,  select  the  remaining  two  arbitrators;  but  in 
the  event  of  their  failure  to  name  the  two  arbitrators  within  fifteen  days  after  their  first  meeting  the 
said  two  arbitrators,  or  as  many  of  them  as  have  not  been  named,  shall  be  named  by  the  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Conciliation. 

In  the  event  that  the  employes  engaged  in  any  given  controversy  are  not  members  of  a  labor 
organization,  such  employes  may  select  a  committee  which  shall  have  the  right  to  name  the  arbitrator, 
or  the  arbitrators,  who  are  to  be  named  by  the  employes  as  provided  above  in  this  section. 

#       «       # 

The  act  of  March  3,  1901,  **  requiring  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  make 
reports  of  all  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  makes  it  the  duty  of  such  carrier  to 
monthly  report,  under  oath,  all  collisions  and  derailments  of  its  trains  and  accidents  to  its  passengers, 
and  to  its  employes  while  on  duty  in  its  service,  and  to  state  the  nature  and  causes  thereof.  The  act 
prescribes  that  a  fine  shall  be  imposed  against  any  such  carrier  failing  to  make  the  report  so  required. 

By  act  of  May  6, 1910,  the  prior  Accident  Reports  law  was  repealed  and  a  new  statute  passed  giving 
more  power  to  the  commission  as  to  investigating  accidents,  and  is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
former  law. 

The  act  of  March  4,  1907,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act  wherein  it  is  made  unlawful  to  require  or  permit  employes  engaged  in,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  movement  of  trains  to  be  on  duty  more  than  a  specified  number  of  hours  in  any  twenty- 
four. 

The  act  of  May  30, 1908,  directs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  regulations  for  the 
safe  transportation  of  explosives  by  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  A  penalty  is 
provided  for  violations  of  such  regulations. 

By  act  of  May  30,  1908,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act  wherein  it  is  provided  that  after  a  certain  date  no  locomotive  shall  be  used  in 
moving  interstate  or  foreign  traffic,  etc.,  not  equipped  with  an  ash  pan  which  can  be  emptied  without 
requiring  a  man  to  go  undersuch  locomotive.    A  penalty  is  provided  for  violation  of  this  act. 

Public  resolution  No.  46,  approved  June  30,  1906,  and  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  May  27, 
1908,  direct  the  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  use  and  need  of  appliances  intended  to 
promote  the  safety  of  railway  operation. 

The  act  of  February  17.  1911,  confers  jurisdiction  upon  the  commission  to  enforce  certain  provisions, 
compelling  railroad  companies  to  equip  their  locomotives  with  safe  and  suitable  boilers  and  appurte- 
nances thereto. 

The  Panama  Canal  act  of  August  24, 1912,  amends  sections  5  and  6  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
by  conferring  upon  the  commission  jurisdiction  to  enforce  a  provision  prohibiting  a  railroad  company 
suhject  to  the  act,  after  July  1, 1914,  from  owning,  leasing, operating,  controlling  or  having  any  interest 
in  competing  water  carriers  operating  through  the  Panama  Canal  or  elsewhere.  Jurisdiction  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  commission  to  determine  questions  of  fact  as  to  competition,  after  full  hearing,  on  the 
application  of  any  railroad  company  or  other  carrier,  and  to  extend  beyond  July  1,1914,  the  time  dur- 
ing which  snch  ownership  or  operation  of  vessels  plying  elsewhere  than  through  the  Panama  Canal 
may  continue,  whenit  is  found  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  is  of  advantage  to  the  convenience 
and  commerce  of  the  people,  and  not  in  restraint  of  competition.  This  amendment  gives  the  commis- 
sion power  toestablish  physical  connection  between  the  lines  of  a  rail  carrier  and  the  dock  of  a  water 
carrier;  authorizes  the  commission  to  establish  through  routes  and  joint  rates  over  rail  and  water  lines, 
and  to  determine  all  the  terras  and  conditions  under  which  such  rail  and  water  routes  shall  be  oper- 
ated ;  authorizes  the  commission  to  establish  maximum  proportional  rates  by  rail  to  and  from  ports  to 
which  traffic  is  brought  by  water  carriers  ;  authorizes  the  commission,  where  a  rail  carrier  has  entered 
into  arrangements  with  a  water  carrier  operating  from  a  port  in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country, 
for  the  handling  of  through  business,  to  require  the  railway  company  to  enter  into  similar  arrange- 
ments with  other  water  lines. 

The  Post-Offioe  Appropriation  act  of  August  24.  1912,  empowers  the  commission  to  co-operate  with 
the  Postmaster-General  in  reforming,  from  time  to  time,  the  classification,  weight  limit,  rates,  zones, 
or  conditions,  in  order  to  promote  the  parcel  post  service  created  by  the  act,  and  requires  the  commis- 
sion to  furnish  data  to  a  Congressional  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  a  general 
parcel  post. 

By  the  act  approved  March  1,  1913,  amending  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  the  commision  is 
directed  to  investigate,  ascertain,  and  r**port  the  value  of  all  the  property  owned  or  used  by  every  com- 
mon carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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REGULATION    OF    RAILROAD    RATES. 

The  following  statement  explains  Important  provisions  of  the  "Act  to  Regulate  Commerce," 
as  amended  by  the  acts  of  June  29,  1906,  and  June  18,  1910: 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  requires  all  rates  to  be  reasonable  and  just;  prohibits  preferential 
rates  for  transportation  service  performed  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions;  prohibits  undue 
br  unreasonable  preferences  or  advantages  lnjjrates  or  facilities  and  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  for 
a  shdFler"  than  for  a  longer  haul,  over  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  Included 
"within  the  longer  haul.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  commission  may,  in  special  cases,  after 
Investigation,  authorize  carriers  to  charge  less  for  longer  than  for  shorter  distances.  The  commission 
Is  authorized  to  require  carriers  to  establish  through  routes  and  joint  rates.  The  commission  is  also 
authorized  to  require  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  construct  switch  connections  with  lateral  branch 
lines  of  railroads  and  private  sidetracks.  The  act  provides  that  where  two  or  mpre  through  routes 
and  through  rates  shall  have  been  established  shippers  shall  have  the  right  to  designate  In  writing 
via  which  of  such  through  routes  the  property  shall  be  transported  to  destination. 

The  commission  has  jurisdiction,  upon  complaint  or  in  a  proceeding  instituted  upon  Its  own 
Initiative,  and  after  full  hearing,  to  determine,  and  prescribe  reasonable  rates,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices; to  award  reparation  to  Injured  shippers  and  to  require  carriers  to  cease  and  desist  from  unjust 
discrimination  or  undue  or  unreasonable  preferences. 

The  commission  has  authority  to  suspend  tariffs  naming  new  rates  or  regulations,  pending 
Investigation  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposed  new  rate  or  regulation.  This  suspension  may 
be  made  either  upon  the  commission's  own  motion  or  upon  complaint,  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  new  tariff  or  schedule. 

FILING  OF  SCHEDULES  OF  RATES. 
Every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  file  with  the  commission  created 
by  this  act  and  print  and  keep  open  to  public  Inspection  schedules  showing  all  the  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  for  transportation  between  different  points  on  its  own  route  and  between  points  on  Its  own 
route  and  points  on  the  route  of  any  other  carrier  by  railroad,  by  pipe  line,  or  by  water  when  a 
through  route  and  joint  rate  have  been  established.  If  no  joint  rate  over  the  through  route  has 
"been  established,  the  several  carriers  In  such  through  route  shall  file,  print,  and  keep  open  to  public 
inspection,  as  aforesaid,  the  separately  established  rates,  fares  and  charges  applied  to  the  through 
transportation.  The  schedules  printed  as  aforesaid  by  any  such  common  carrier  shall  plainly  state 
the  places  between  which  property  and  passengers  will  be  carried,  and  shall  contain  the  classification 
of  freight  In  force,  and  shall  also  state  separately  all  terminal  charges,  storage  charges.  Icing  charges, 
and  all  other  charges  which  the  commission  may  require,  all  privileges  or  facilities  granted  or  allowed 
and  any  rules  or  regulations  which  in  anywise  change,  affect,  or  determine  any  part  of  the  aggregate 
of  such  aforesaid  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  or  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  passenger, 
shipper,  or  consignee.  The  commission  may  suspend  new  rates  or  regulations  before  they  become 
effective  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  months,  pending  investigation. 

DISCRIMINATION    FORBIDDEN. 

No  carrier,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  shall  engage  or  participate  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  or  property,  as  defined  In  this  act,  unless  the  rates,  fares,  and  charges  upon 
which  the  same  are  transported  by  said  carrier  have  been  filed  and  published  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  nor  shall  any  carrier  charge  or  demand  or  collect  or  receive  a  greater  or 
Jess  or  different  compensation  for  such  transportation  of  passengers  or  property,  or  for  any  service 
Jn  connection  therewith,  between  the  points  named  in  such  tariffs  than  the  rates,  fares,  and  charges 
which  are  specified  In  the  tariff  filed  and  in  effect  at  the  time;  nor  shall  any  carrier  refund  or  remit 
in  any  manner  or  by  any  device  any  portion  of  the  rates,  fares,  and  charges  so  specified,  nor  extend 
to  any  shipper  or  person  any  privileges  or  facilities  In  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property, 
except  such  as  are  specified  In  such  tariffs. 

REBATES. 

The  wilful  failure  upon  the  part  of  any  carrier  subject  to  said  acts  to  file  and  publish  the  tariffs 
or  rates  and  charges  as  required  by  said  acts,  or  strictly  to  observe  such  tariffs  until  changed  accord- 
ing to  law,  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  the  corporation  offending  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
each  offence,  and  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  or  corporation  to  offer,  grant,  or  give, 
or  to  solicit,  accept  or  receive  any  rebate,  concession,  or  discrimination  In  respect  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  property  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by  any  common  carrier  subject  to  said  act 
to  regulate  commerce  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  whereby  any  such  property  shall  by  any 
■device  whatever  be  transported  at  a  less  rate  than  that  named  In  the  tariffs  published  and  filed  by 
such  carrier,  as  Is  required  by  said  act  to  regulate  commerce  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  or 
whereby  any  other  advantage  Is  given  or  discrimination  Is  practised.  Every  person  or  corporation, 
whether  carrier  or  shipper,  who  shall,  knowingly,  offer,  grant,  or  give,  or  solicit,  accept,  or  receive 
any  such  rebates,  concession,  or  discrimination  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  nor  more  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  any  person,  or  any  officer  or  director  of  any  corporation 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
or  any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or  person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any  such  corporation, 
who  shall  he  convicted  as  aforesaid,  shall.  In  addition  to  the  fine  herein  provided  for,  be  liable  to 
imprisonment  In  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both  such  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment, In  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Any  person,  corporation,  or  company  who  shall  deliver  property  for  interstate  transportation  to 
any  common  carrier,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  for  whom  as  consignor  or  consignee,  any 
such  carrier  shall  transport  property  from  one  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any 
other  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  foreign  country,  who  shall  knowingly  by 
employe,  agent,  officer,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  or  through  any  means  or  device 
whatsoever,  receive  or  accept  from  such  common  carrier  any  sum  of  money  or  any  other  valuable 
consideration  as  a  rebate  or  offset  against  the  regular  charges  for  transportation  of  such  property, 
as  fixed  by  the  schedules  of  rates  provided  for  In  this  act,  shall  in  addition  to  any  penalty  provided 
by  this  act  forfeit  to  the  United  States,  a  sum  of  money  three  times  the  amount  of  money  so  received 
or  accepted,  and  three  times  the  value  of  any  other  consideration  so  received  or  accepted,  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  trial  court;  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
directed,  whenever  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any  such  person,  corporation,  or  com- 
pany has  knowingly  received  or  accepted  from  any  such  common  carrier  any  sum  of  money  or  other 
valuable  consideration  as  a  rebate  or  offset  as  aforesaid,  to  institute  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  a  civil  action  to  collect  the  said  sum  or  sums  so  forfeited  as  aforesaid; 
and  In  the  trial  of  said  action  all  such  rebates  or  other  considerations  so  received  or  accepted  for  a 
period  of  six  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  action  may  be  Included  therein,  and  the  amount 
recovered  shall  be  three  times  the  total  amount  of  money,  or  three  times  the  total  value  of  such 
consideration,  so  received  or  accepted,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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SWITCH    CONNECTIONS. 

Any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  application  of  any  lateral,  branch 
line  of  railroad,  or  of  any  shipper  tendering  Interstate  traffic  for  transportation,  shall  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  upon  reasonable  terms  a  switch  connection  with  any  such  lateral,  branch  line 
of  railroad,  or  private  side  track  which  may  be  constructed  to  connect  with  Its  railroad,  where  such 
connection  Is  reasonably  practicable  and  can  be  put  In  with  safety  and  will  furnish  sufficient  business 
to  Justify  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  same;  and  shall  furnish  cars  for  the  movement  of 
such  traffic  to  the  best  of  Its  ability,  without  discrimination  In  favor  of  or  against  any  such  shipper. 

LONG  AND  SHORT  HAUL  CLAUSE. 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  charge 
or  receive  any  greater  compensation  In  the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  or  of  like 
kind  of  property,  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  or  route  In  the  same 
direction,  the  shorter  being  Included  within  the  longer  distance,  or  to  charge  any  greater  compensa- 
tion as  a  through  route  than  the  aggregate  of  the  Intermediate  rates  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  common  carrier  within  the  terms  of  this  act 
to  charge  or  receive  as  great  compensation  for  a  shorter  as  for  a  longer  distance:  Provided,  however. 
That  upon  application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  such  common  carrier  may  In  special 
cases,  after  Investigation,  be  authorized  by  the  commission  to  charge  less  for  longer  than  for  shorter 
distances  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property;  and  the  commission  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  such  designated  common  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  section:  Provided,  further,  That  no  rates  or  charges  lawfully  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  this  amendatory  act  shall  be  required  to  be  changed  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  prior  to  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  nor  In  any  case  where 
application  shall. have  been  filed  before  the  commission,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  until  a  determination  of  such  application  by  the  commission. 

Whenever  a  carrier  by  railroad  shall  in  competition  with  a  water  route  or  routes  reduce  the  rates 
on  the  carriage  of  any  species  of  freight  to  or  from  competitive  points.  It  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
Increase  such  rates  unless  after  hearing  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  It  shall  be  found 
that  such  proposed  Increase  rests  upon  changed  conditions  other  than  the  elimination  of  water 
competition. 

HEARING    OF    COMPLAINTS. 

Whenever,  after  full  hearing  upon  a  complaint  made  as  provided  in  section  thirteen  of  this  act, 
or  after  full  hearing  under  an  order  for  Investigation  and  hearing  made  by  the  commission  on  Its 
own  Initiative  (either  In  extension  of  any  pending  complaint  or  without  any  complaint  whatever), 
the  commission  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  Individual  or  jol.t  rates  or  charges  whatsoever  demanded, 
charged,  or  collected  by  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the 
transportation  of  personi  or  property  or  for  the  transmission  of  messages  by  telegraph  or  telephone 
as  defined  In  the  first  section  of  this  act,  or  that  any  Individual  or  joint  classifications,  regulations 
or  practices  whatsoever  of  such  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  unjust 
or  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial  or  otherwise  In 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  commission  Is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  determine  and  prescribe  what  will  be  the  just  and  reasonable  individual  or  joint  rate  or  rates, 
charge  or  charges,  to  be  thereafter  observed  In  such  case  as  the  maximum  to  be  charged,  and  what 
Individual  or  joint  classification,  regulation,  or  practice  Is  Just,  fair  and  reasonable,  to  be  thereafter 
followed,  and  to  make  an  order  that  the  carrier  or  carriers  shall  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  commission  finds  the  same  to  exist,  and  shall  not  thereafter  publish, 
demand,  or  collect  any  rate  or  charge  for  such  transportation  or  transmission  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  or  charge  so  prescribed,  and  shall  adopt  the  classification  and  shall  conform  to  and  observe 
the  regulation  or  practice  so  prescribed.  Burden  of  proof  to  show  reasonableness  of  Increased  rates 
Is  on  carrier. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THROUGH    ROUTES    AND    JOINT    RATES. 

The  commission  may  also,  after  hearing,  on  a  complaint  or  upon  Its  own  Initiative  without 
complaint,  establish  through  routes  and  joint  classifications,  and  may  establish  joint  rates  as  the 
maximum  to  be  charged  and  may  prescribe  the  division  of  such  rates  as  hereinbefore  provided  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  through  rates  shall  be  operated,  whenever  the  carriers 
themselves  shall  have  refused  or  neglected  to  establish  voluntarily  such  through  routes  or  joint 
classifications  or  joint  rates;  and  this  provision  shall  apply  when  one  of  the  connecting  carriers  Is 
a  water  line.  The  commission  shall  not,  however,  establish  any  through  route,  classification  or 
rate  between  street  electric  passenger  railways  not  engaged  In  the  general  business  of  transporting 
freight  In  addition  to  their  passenger  and  exoress  business  and  railroads  of  a  different  character. 
nor  shall  the  commission  have  the  right  to  establish  any  route,  classification,  rate,  fare,  or  charge 
when  the  transportation  is  wholly  by  water. 

RIGHT    OF    SHIPPERS    TO    DESIGNATE    ROUTING    OF    FHIPMENTS. 

In  all  cases  where  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  property  to  any  railroad  corporation  being  a  common 
carrier,  for  transportation  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  any  point  of  destination,  between 
which  and  the  point  of  such  delivery  for  shipment  two  or  more  through  routes  and  through  rates 
shall  have  been  established  as  in  this  act  provided  to  which  through  routes  and  through  rates  such 
carrier  Is  a  party,  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  making  such  shipment,  subject  to  such  reasonable 
exceptions  and  regulations  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  shall  have  the  right  to  designate  In  writing  bv  which  of  such  through  routes  such  property 
Bhall  be  transported  to  destination,  and  It  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  Initial  carrier  to  route 
paid  property  and  Issue  a  through  bill  of  lading  therefor  as  so  directed,  and  to  transport  said  property 
over  Its  own  line  or  lines  and  deliver  the  same  to  a  connecting  line  or  lines  according  to  such  through 
route,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  connecting  carriers  to  receive  said  property  and  trans- 
port it  over  the  said  line  or  lines  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  next  succeeding  carrier  or  consignee 
a-rordlng  to  the  routing  Instructions  In  said  hill  of  lading:  Provided,  however.  That  the  shipper 
shall  In  all  Instances  have  the  right  to  determine,  whe-e  competing  lines  of  railroads  constitute 
potions  of  a  through  line  or  route,  over  which  of  said  competing  Hues  so  constituting  a  portion  or 
said  through  line  or  route  his  freight  shall  be  transported. 

COMMODITIES    CLAUSE. 

From  and  after  May  1,  1908,  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  to  transport  from 
any  State.  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  or 
Columbia,  or  to  any  foreign  countrv,  any  article  or  commodity,  other  than  timber  and  the  manu- 
factured products  thereof,  manufactured,  mined,  or  produced  by  It,  or  under  Its  authority,  or  which 
It  may  own  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  In  which  It  may  have  any  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  except  such 
articles  or  commodities  as  may  be  necessary  aud  Intended  for  Its  use  In  the  conduct  of  Its  busluess 
as  a  common  carrier 
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INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

WASHINGTON,    D.   C. 
James  S.   Harlan,  of  Illinois,  Chairman;  Judson  C.  Clements,   of  Georgia;  Henry  C.    Hall,  of 
Colorado;  Edgar  K.  Clark,  of  Iowa;  Charles  C.  McChord,  of  Kentucky;  Balthasar  H.  Meyer,  of  Wis- 
consin; Winthrop  M.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey;  George  B.  McGinty,  secretary. 


STATE    RAILROAD 
Alabama    Railroad     Commission—  Mont- 
gomery.    Chas.     Henderson,     President;    Leon 
McCord,  Frank  N.  Julian;  S.  P.  Kennedy,  Secre- 
tary. 
Alaska    Railroad    Commission— William 

C.  Edes,   Chairman;  Frederick  Mears,   Thomas 
Riggs,  Jr. 

Arizona  Corporation  Commission— Phoe- 
nix. W.  P.Geary.  Chairman;  A.  W.  Cole,  F.  A. 
Jones;  Frank  DeSouza,  Secretary. 

Railroad  Coin  mission  of  Arkansas— Little 
Rock.  W.  F.  McKnight,  Chairman;  George  T. 
Breekenridge,  J.  S.  Rowland;  Ernest  Tipton, 
Secretary. 

Railroad  Commission  of  California— San 
Francisco.  John  M.  Eshleman,  President;  H.I). 
Loveland,  Alexander  Gordon,  MaxTheleu,  E.  O. 
Edgerton;  Chas.  R.  Detrick.  Secretary. 

Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Colorado 
—Denver.  A.  P.  Anderson,  Chairman;  Sheridan 
S.  Kendall,  George  T.  Bradley;  John  W.  Flint- 
ham,  Secretary. 

Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Commission 
—Hartford.  Richard  T.  Higgius,  Chairman  ;  T.  B. 
Ford,  John  H.Hale;  Henry  F.  Billings,  Secretary. 

Public  Utilities  Commission  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia-  Washington, D.  C.  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Chester  Harding,  Chairman;  Frederick  L. 
Siddons,  Oliver  P.  Newman;  Capt.  Julian  L. 
Schley,  Executive  Officer. 

Railrond  Commissioners  for  the  State 
of  Florida  —  Tallahassee.  R.  Hudson  Burr, 
Chairman;  N.  A.Blitch,  Royal  C.  Dunn;  J.  Will 
Yon,  Secretary. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia— 
Atlanta.  CM.  Candler,  Chairman;  George  Hill- 
yer,  Paul  B.  Tramniell,  J.  A.  Perry,  Joseph  F. 
Gray;  Campbell  Wallace,  Secretary. 

Idaho  Public  Utilities  Commission—Boise. 
J.   A.  Blomquist,  President;    Axel  P.   Itamstedt, 

D.  W.  Standrod:  E.  G.  (Pallet,  Secretary. 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois- 
Springfield.  James  E.  Quan,  Chairman;  O.  P. 
Thompson,  Richai'd  Yates,  Frank  H.  Funk, 
Walter  A.  Shaw;  R.  V.  Prather,  Acting  Sec- 
retary. 

Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana- 
Indianapolis.  Thos.  C.  Duncan,  Chairman;  John 
F.  MeClure,  Jas.  L.  Clark,  Charles  A.  Edwards, 
Chas.  J.  Murphy;  J.  L.  Reiley,  Secretary. 

Iowa  Hoard  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
— DesJNJoines.  C.  Thorne,  Chairman;  N.  S.  Ket- 
chura,  David  J.  Palmer;  Geo.  L.  McCaughau, 
Secretary. 

Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commission— 
Topeka.  C.  F.  Foley,  Chairman;  James  A. 
Cable,  John  M.  Kinkel;  W.  P.  Feder.  Secretary. 

Kentucky  Railroad  Commission— Frank- 
fort. Laurence  B.  Finn,  Chairman;  Wm.  F. 
Klaira  H.  G.  Garrett;  Richard Tobin,  Secretary. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana- 
Baton  Rouge.  Shelbv  Taylor,  Chairman;  John 
T.Michel,  Burk  A.  Bridges;  Henry  Jastremski, 
Secretary. 

Railrond  Commission  of  Maine— Augusta. 
Elmer  P.  Spofford,  Chairman;  John  A.  Jones, 
Frank  Keizer;  Geo.  F.  Giddings,  Clerk. 

Maryland  Public  Service  Commission- 
Baltimore.  Albert G.  Towers.  Chairman;  W.  L. 
Henry,  E.  Clay  Timanus:  B.T.  Fendall,  Secretary. 

Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion—Boston. F-rederick  .1.  Macleod,  Chairman  ; 
Clinton    White,   George   W.   Anderson,   Everett 

E.  Stone,   John  F.  Meaney;  Andrew  A.  High- 
lands, Secretary. 

Michigan  Railroad  Commission— Lansing. 
Lawton  T.  Hemans,  Chairman;  C.  S.  Cunning- 
ham, C  L.  Glasgow;  WUlardN.  Sweeney,  Secre- 
tary 


COMMISSIONERS. 

Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission— St.  Paul.  IraB.  Mills,  Chairman; 
C.  E.  Klmquist,  O.  P.B.  Jacobsou;  A.  C.  Clausen, 
Secretary. 

Mississippi  Railroad  Commission— Jack- 
son. F.  M.  Sheppard,  President;  Geo.  R.  Ed- 
wards, W.  B.  Wilson;  James  Galceran, Secretary. 

Missouri  Public  Service  Commissi. -u  — 
Jefferson  Citj'.  John  M.   Atkinson,  Chairman;  F. 

A.  Wightman,  Wm.   F.  Woeruer,  John  Kinuish, 
Howard  B.  Shaw;  T.  M.  Bradbury,  Secretary. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Montana— Hel- 
ena. D.  Boyle,  chairman;  J.  H.  Hall,  E.  a. 
Morley;  R.  P.  McLaren,  Secretarv. 

Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission- 
Lincoln.  H.  T.  Clarke. Chairman;  H.G.  Taylor, 
Thos.  L.  Hall:  A.  B.  Allen.  Secretary. 

Nevada  Public  Service  Commission— Car- 
son City.  H.  F.  Bartine.  Chairman;  W.  H.Sim- 
mons, J.  F.  Shaughnessy;E.  H.  Walk  r.  Secretary. 

New  Hampshire  Public  Service  Com- 
mission— Concord.  Edward  C.  Nile*,  Chairman; 
Thos.  W.  D.  Worthen;  John  E.  Benton,  Clerk. 

Hoard  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey— Trenton.  Ralph 
W.  E.  Douges,  President;  Thos.  J.  Hillery,  John 
J.  Treacy ;  A.  N.  Barber,  Secretary. 

State  Corporation  Commission  of  New 
Mexico—  Santa  Fe.  M.  S.  Groves,  Chairman; 
Hugh  H.  Williams,  O.L.Owen;  Edwin  F.  CoarcL 
Clerk.  T 

New  York  Public  Service  Commission- 
First  District  (Greater  New  York)-New  York 
City.  Edw'd  E.  McCall. Chairman; Geo.  Y.S.Will- 
iams. J.  Sergeant  Cram,  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  Robert 
C.  Wood;  T.  H.  Whitnev,  Secretarv.  Second 
District  (All  of  State  outside  Greater  New  York)— 
Albany.  X.  Y.  Sevmour  Van  Santvoord,  Chair- 
man;  William  T.  Emmet,  Frank  Irvine,  Martin 
S.  Decker,  D.  P.  Hodson ;  Frank  H.  Mott, Secre- 
tary. 

North  Carolina  Corporation  Commis- 
sion —  Raleigh.  Edward  L.  Travis,  Chairman ; 
Geo.  P.  Pell.  Wm.  T.  Lee;  A.  J.  Maxwell,  Clerk. 

North  Dakota  Commissioners  of  Rail- 
roads—Bismarck. W.  H.  Stutsman,  President; 
O.  P.  N.Anderson,  W.H.  Mann;  Walter  F.  Cush- 
iusr.  Secretarv. 

Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio- 
Columbus.  O.  H.  Hughes,  Chairman;  Edward  W. 
Doty,  C.  C.  Marshall;  C.  A.  Radcliffe.  Secretarv. 

Corporation  Commission  ot  Oklahoma- 
Oklahoma  City.  J.  E.  Love. Chairman;  A.  P.Wat- 
son, Geo.  A.  Henshaw;  J.  H.  Hyde,  Secretar}'. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Or*sron— Salem. 
Frank  J.  Miller,  Chairman;  Thos.  K.  Campbell, 
Clyde  B.  Aitchison;  H.  H.  Corey,  Secretary. 

Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  —  Harrisburu. 
Samuel  yV.  Peunypacker,  Milton  J.  Brescht„ 
S.  r,a  Hue  Tone,  Emory  R.  Johnson,  Charles  F. 
Wright,  Frank  M.  Wallace;  Archibald  B.  Millar, 
Secretary. 

Public  Utilities  Commission, P.  I.—  Manila, 
Mariano  Cui,  Chairman;  Stephen  Bonsai, Clyde  A. 
De  Witt;  Clifford  C.  Mitchell. Secretary. 

Rhode    Island  Public  Uti  ities    Commis- 
sion—Providence.    Wm.     C.    Bliss,     Chairman;. 
Samuel  E.  Hudson,  Robt.  F.  Rodman;  John  W. 
Howe,  Secretary. 

.South  Carolina  Railroad  Commission- 
ers—Columbia.   John  (J.  Richards,  Jr.,  Chairman; 

B.  L.  Caughmau,  G.  McD.  Hampton;  J.  P.  Darby, 
Secretary. 

South  Dakota  Railroad  Commission — 
Pierre.  F.  C.  Robinson,  Chairman;  J.  J.  Mur- 
phy, W.  G.  Smith  ;  T.  E.Cassill,  Secretaiy. 

Tennessee  Railroad  Commission —  Nash- 
ville. B.  A.  Enloe,  Chairman;  Fr:ink  Avent,  H. 
II.  Hannah;  Miss  WTillie  Fields,  Secretary. 
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RAILROAD   COMMISSIONS-Cbn^mued. 


Railroad  Com  mission  of  Texas— Austin. 
Allison  Mayfield.  Chairman;  Karle  B.  May  field, 
W.  D.  Williams;  E.  K.  McLean,  Secretary;. 

Vermont  Public  Service  Commission  — 
Brattleboro.  Robert  C  Bacon,  Chairman;  Win. 
R.  Warner,  Park  IL.  Pollard;  Neil  D.  Clausson, 
Clerk. 

Slate  Corporation  Commission  of  Vir- 
ginia—Richmond.  Robert  R.  Prentis,  Chairman; 
William  F.  Rhea,  J.  R  Wingfield;  R.  T.  Wilson, 
CJ  'ik. 

Public  Service  Commission  of  Washing- 
ton -Oiynipia.  Charles  A.  Reynolds,  Chairman; 
-Arthur  A.  Lewis,  Frank  R.  Spinning;  J.  H. 
Brown,  Secretary. 

West  Virginia  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion—Charleston. Lee  Ott.  Chairman ;  Howard 
N.  Ogden,  C.  H.  Brouson,  W.  C.  Kilmer;  R.  B. 
Ueruheim,  Secretary. 

Itu-ilroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin— Mad- 


ison. John  H. Roemer, Chairman; David Harlowe, 
Hal  ford  Krickson;  Lewis  E.  Gettle,  secretary. 

Manitoba  Public  Utilities  Commission— 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  H.A.  Robson,  Commissioner; 
A.  W.  Smith,  Secretary. 

New  Brunswick  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission—su  John,  N.  B.  (Jeo.  U.  Uickson  Otty, 
Chairman;  A.  B.  Connell,  Felix  Midland, Fred Jt*. 
Robinson,  Clerk,  F.  U.  Box  647,  Fredericton, 

Nova  Scotia  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
l'ublic  Utilities— Halifax,  N.  b.    John  U.  Ross, 
Chairman;    R    T.     Macllreilh,    Vice  -  Chairman ; 
Parker  R.  Colpitt;  Laura  B.  Taylor,  Secretary. 

The  Ontario  Railway  and  Municipal 
Board-Toronto,  Ont.  D.  M.  Mclntyre,  Chair- 
man; A.R  Ingram,  Vice-Chairman;  H.  N.  Kitt- 
son,  Commissioner-  H.C.  Small,  Secretary. 

Quebec  Public  Utilities! 'ommissiou— Que- 
bec, Canada.  F.  W.Hibbard,  President;  Sir  George 
Gaineau,  F.C  Laberge;  M.  Jos.  Aheru, Secretary. 


RAILROAD    STATISTICS. 

<From  Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 1913,  and  made 

from  the  annual  reports  of  carriers  having  gross  operating  revenues 

of  $100,000  or  more  for  the  year. ) 


On  June  30,  1913,  the  roads  covered  by  this 
report  represented  244,418.49  miles  (single  track) 
of  line  operated,  including  11,162.97  miles  used 
under  trackage  rights.  The  aggregate  mileage  of 
railway  tracks  of  all  kinds  covered  by  these  roads 
-was  369,579.80  miles,  an  increase  of  8,62a36 
miles  over  corresponding  returns  for  1912. 

Of  the  total  number  (63,378)  of  locomotives, 
14,396  were  classified  as  passenger,37,924  freight, 
9,834  switching,  and  1,224  unclassified. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  was 
2,445,508(or  76,566  more  than  on  June  30,1912), 
as  follows:  Passenger  service,  51, 700;  freight, 
2,273,564;  companies'  service,  120,244. 

Investment  in  road  and  equipment— The  figures 
Include  returns  for  investment  in  road  and  equip- 
ment, shown  by  the  operating  roads,  as  well  as 
by  their  subsidiary  non-operating  roads  (leased, 
operated  under  contract,  eta  ). 

Investment  to  June  30, 1912,  $15,874,579,626; 
investment  to  June  30,  1913,  $16,351,639,266; 
increase  1913  over  1912,  $477,059,640, 


Expenditures   for  additions  and  betterments* 

and  ™Jie\~i>iA1(£U?Dd  extensions  duriug  fiscal 
year  1913,  $680,084,873. 

A  Credits— Property  retired  or  converted,  $79,- 
49o,5*l;  adjustments,  $5,058,790;  difference 
between  record  value  of  grantor  and  purchase 
price  of  grantee  in  case  of  roads  sold,  merged, 
R^sSU^ated'  etc-  $118,470,872:  total,  $203,- 
02o,233;  net  increase  during  vear,  $477,059,640. 

Passengers  carried,  1,033,679.680;  passenger 
mileage,  34,575,872,980;  tons  of  freight  moved. 
2,058,035, 487;  ton  mileage,  301.398.752.108. 

Traffic  earnings  —  Passengers,  $695,987,817; 
freight,  $2,198,930,565  and  including  revenue 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  making  total  operat- 
ing revenues  $3,125,135,798. 

Operating  expenses— Maintenance  of  way  and 
structures.  $421,232,395;  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, $511,561,363 ;  traffic  expenses.  $62,850,113 ; 
transportation  expenses,  $1,096,252,745:  general 
expenses,  $78,072,308;  total  operating  expenses, 
§2,169,968,924. 


CAPITALIZATION  OF  RAILWAY  PROPERTY. 
On  June  30,  1913,  according  to  the  annual  report*  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission hy  roads  having  gross  operating  revenues  of  £100, OO0  or  more,  together  with  returns  made  in 
reports  filed  in  behalf  of  their  non-operating  subsidiary  lines,  the  par  value  of  the  amount  of  railway 
Capital  outstanding  was  $19,796,125,712.  This  amount  includes  capital  lield  by  the  railway  com- 
panies concerned,  as  well  as  by  the  public.  Of  the  total  amount  of  such  capital  outstanding  there 
existed  as  stock  $8,610, 611,327 Lo_f_whlch$7, 231, 515, 045  was  common  and  si .379 .090,282  was  pre- 

isisted  of  mortgage  bonds, 
ntures.and  notes,  $1,10/ .- 
.„,  $82,858,275,  and  equip- 
ment trust  obligations,  $369,285,450. 

Of  the  total  capital  stock  outstanding  for  the  roads  under  consideration,  $2,836,023,744,  or  32.94 
percent., paid  no  dividends.  The  amount  of  dividends  declared  during  the  year  (by  both  operating 
and  non-operating  companies  represented  in  this  statement)  was  $368,606,327,  being  equivalent  to 
6.38  per  cent,  on  dividend-paying  stock.  The  average  rate  of  dividends  paid  on  all  stocks  outstanding 
pertaining  to  the  roads  under  consideration  was  4. '28  percent.  No  interest  was  paid  on  $1,128,776,748, 
or  10.44  per  ceuL, of  the  total  amount  of  funded  debt  outstanding  (other  than  equipment  trust  obli- 
gations).   

PASSENGER    RAILWAY    RATES    IN    EUROPE. 

Passknokr  rates  differ  considerably  In  the  different  countries.  Most  of  the  railroads  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  state,  but  in  some  countries  there  are  both  state  and  private  roads,  and  in 
England  the  railroads  are  all  private  corporations.  The  following  are  approximate  passenger  rates, 
reduced  to  c««nt.s  per  mile,  in  the  various  Kuropean  countries: 


Class  I. 

OWNKKSIIIP.  Cents. 

Germany,  (state) 2.74 

Belgium,  (state) 2.'.<2 

France,  (state) 3.16 

(private) :t.-n 


Class  |  [ . 

Class  m. 

Cents. 

Cents, 

1.74 

l.M 

1.98 

1.17 

2.36 

1.54 

2.34 

1.54 

Class  f . 
Own  Kits  hi  p.  Cents. 

Netherlands,  (state)...     3.30 
(private)..     3.32 

Italy,  (state) 3.60 

fniied  Kingdom. (prlv.)     4.70 


Class  [  [. 

sill. 

Cents. 

Ceil  (a. 

2.48 

1.66 

2.50 

1.6* 

2.52 

1.63 

3.1* 

1.78 

In  Italy  (he  rate  per  mile  is  higher  than  on  any  other  state-owned  road,  though  a  differential 
tarlrfoiferssome  advantages  that  tend  to  reduce  the  price  and  to  make  the  loug-disiance  journeys 
as  cheap  as  in  other  countries. 
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WITH  A  SYNOPSIS  OF   LAST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  AS 
SUBMITTED  TO  "THE  WORLD  ALMANAC"  BY  THE  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 


Systems,  Location,  and 
Financial  Data. 


Atchison*  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Ry.  System. 
—"Santa  l<e." 

[Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado, Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  California,  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana,  Nevada.] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $111,109,769 

Operating  expenses  73,469,333 

Netearnings $37,640,436 

Other  income - 2,174,353 

Total  net  income. $39,814 ,789 
Total  payments 39,814,789 

Atlantic  Coast  Linell.  ll« 

[Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama.  ] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1913. 

Total  earnings £36,123,07:2 

Operating  expenses  24,635,533 

Net  earnings $11,487,510 

Other  income 3,721,908 


Total  net  income.$15.209,448 
Total  payments. . ..  11,916,407 

Surplus $3,293,041 


Baltimore  <fc  Ohio  R.  R. 

[New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Missouri.  ] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $97,411,441 

Operating  expenses  72,054,892 

Net  earnings $25,356,549 

Other  income 6,017,719 


Total  netiucome.$31,374,268 
Total  payments 33,643,004 


Deficit $2,268,736 

Bangor  and    Aroostook 
Railroad. 

[Maine.] 

For  year  ending  Jane  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $3,795,412 

Operating  expenses   2,411,889 

Net  earnings $1,383,523 

Other  income 171.569 

Total  net  income .$1,555 ,092 
Total  payments 1,461,774 

Surplus $93,318 

Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 

[Massachusetts,  New  York.] 
For  year  ending  Dee.  31, 1913. 
Total  earnings..  ..$17,719,564 
Operating  expenses  13,151,423 

Net  earnings $4,568,141 

Other  income, 359  875 

Total  net  income.  $4,928,016 
Total  payments. . .     5,448,735 

Deficit $520,719 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Ry., 
8,074.83  m. ;  Rio  Grande  &  El  Paso 
R.  R.,  20.21  m.;  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  Ry. ,  1,573.91  m.  :  Pecos  & 
Northern  Texas  Ry.,  482.84  m.  ; 
Pecos  River  R.  R.,  54.24  m.;  .South- 
ern Kansas  Rv.  of  Texas,  124.92  m. ; 
Texas  &  Gulf  Ry., 94.56  m.;  Gulf  & 
Interstate  Ry.  of  Texas,  70.25  m.  ; 
Concho,  San  Saba  &  Llano  Valley 
R.  R.,  59.46  m. ;  Grand  Canyon  Rv., 
63. 58.  m.;  other  branches, 649.20  m. 
Total  mileage,  11,268. 

Express  Co.— WellsFargo  &  Co. 


Virginia,  135.34  m. ;  North  Carolina, 
1,033.95  m.;  South  Carolina,  913.41 
m. ;  Georgia,  717.03  m.  ;  Florida, 
1,613.58  m. ;  Alabama,  247.74  m. 
Total  mileage,  4,661.05. 

Express  Co.— Southern. 


Lines  included  in  income  account, 

4,516.22  m. 
Express  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Brownville  to  Caribou,  15513  m. ; 
uldtown  to  Greenville.  76.13  m.; 
Ashland  Junction  to  Fort  Kent, 
94.87  m.;  Caribou  to  Van  Buren, 
33.40  mi  ;  South  Lagrange  to  Sears- 
port,  54.13  m. ;  Stockholm  to  Squa 
Pan, 48  m.;  So.  Lagrange  to  Pack- 
ards,  27.96  m.  ;  Van  Buren  to  Fort 
Kent,  43.72  m. ;  branches  and  spurs, 
235.65  m.    Total  mileage,  784.63. 

Express  Co.— American. 


Main  Line,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Albany, 
N.  V.,  200  m.;  Ware  River  Br., 49  m.; 
Athol  Br..  45  m. ;  Pittsfield  and 
North  Adams  Br.,  19  m.;  Hudson 
and  Chatham  Br.,  17  m. ;  Milford 
Br.,  12  m. ;  Webster  Br.,  11  m. ; 
other  branches,  39  m.  Total  mile- 
age, 392. 

Express  Co.— American. 


General  Officers. 


President,  E.  P.  Ripley,  Chicago, 
III. ;  Vice-Presidents, W.B.Storey, 
Chicago.  111. ;  EdwaKl  Chambers, 
Chicago,  III.  ;  W.  E.  Hodges, 
Chicago,  111  ;  General  Managers, 
C.  W.  Kouns,  Topeka,  Kan.;  A. 
G.  Wells,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ;  F. 
C.  Fox,  Amarillo,  Tex.;  W.  A. 
Drake,  Prescott,  Ariz.  ;  Freight 
Traffic  Manager,  F.  B.  Houghton, 
Chicago,  111.  ;  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  W.  J.  Black,  Chicago, 
III.;  Secretary,  E.  L.  Copeland, 
Topeka,  Kan.;  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, L.  C.  Deming,  New  York. 
General  Offices,  Chicago,  111. ;  To- 
peka, Kan.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
New  York  Offices,  5  Nassau  St., 
377  Broadway. 

President,  John  R.  Kenly;  1st 
Vice-President,  Alex.  Hamilton, 
Petersburg,  Va.  ;  2d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, C.  S.  Gadsden,  Charleston, 

S.  C. ;   3d  Vice-President,    

;  4th  Vice-President,  R.  A. 

Brand ;  General  Manager,  W.  N. 
Royall ;  Secretary,  H.  L.  Borden, 
New  York.  General  Offices,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. ;  New  York  Offices, 
71,  407,  and  1218  Broadway. 


President,  Daniel  Willard ;  1st  Vice- 
President,  George  F.  Randolph; 
2d  Vice-President,  George  M. 
Sh  river;  3d  Vice-President, 
A.  W.Thompson;  4th  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  V.  McNeal ;  Secretarv, 
C.  W.  Wool  ford;  General  Freight 
Traffic  Manager,  C.  S.  Wight; 
Manager  Passenger  Traffic,  O.  P. 
McCarty;  General  Manager,  C. 
W.  Galloway.  General  Offices, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  New  York 
Offices,  2  Wall  Street,  377  Broad- 
way, 17  State  St. 


President,  Percy  R,  Todd;  General 
Manager,  J.  B.  Stewart.  General 
Offices,  Bangor,  Me. 


Vice-President,  H.M.  Biscoe.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Boston  and  3Inine  llaiU 
road. 

(New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine,  Quebec.) 

For  i/ear  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $47,600,145 

Operating  expenses  38.296,678 

Net  earning* $9,303,467 

Other  income 1,516,009 

Total  net  income. $10,819,476 
Total  payments  . . .   12.864,218 

Deficit $2,044,742 


Itullalo,  Rochester  mid 
Pittsburgh  Railway. 

[New  York,  Pennsylvania.] 
For  year eiidlng  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $10,709,534 

Operating  expenses    7,938.062 

Net  earnings $2,771,472 

Other  income 818. 32o 

Total  net  income.  $3,589,; 98 
Total  payments 3,589,798 

Canadian  Northern  lly. 

[Manitoba,  Saskatchewan. 
Alberta,  Ontario,  Min- 
nesota. ] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1913. 

Total  earnings $24,277,479 

Operating  expensesJ7,503,611 

Net  earnings §6,773,868 

Premium  received.       250,000 

Total  net  income. $7 ,023,868 
Total  payments....    6,179,138 

Surplus ... . . .  "$844,730 

Canadian  Pacific  lly. 

[New  Brunswick.  Maine, 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Michigan, 
Manitoba,  Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
British  Columbia.  ] 

For  year  ending  Jime  30, 1913. 

Total  earnings $140,641,262 

Operating  expenses  93,149.825 

Net  earnings $47,491,437 

Total  payments....   29,181.178 

Surplus $18,310,259 

I'entral  of  <*eor«ria  Ky. 
[I  leorgla,  Alabama,  and  Ten- 
nessee. ] 
For  year  ending  Jhm*80,  1914. 

Total  earnings $14,326,575 

Operating  expenses.  10,785,764 

Net  earning? $3~54o,8H 

Other  income 841,591 

Total  net  income..$4\3x2.402 

Total  payments ._4.191.36ii 

Surplus $191,042 

<  cm rnl  ICuilrondol  New 
Jersey. 

(New     York,    New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania.  1 
For  i/ear  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings #29,251 .09-.; 

Operating  expenses  19,741, H44 

Net  earnings $9.509,24H 

Other  Income 3.087,771 

Total  net  Income.  $12.597 ,01 9 
Total  payments...     6,878.066 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Main  Lines  (Boston  to  Portland,  via 
Dover),  115.52  in. ;  (Boston  to  Port- 
land, via  Portsmouth),  108.74  m. ; 
Je  wett.  Me. ,  to  1  n  tervale,N.  H.,73.37 
m. ;  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  Portland, 
Me.,  150.78  in.;  Boston,  Mass.,  to 
Groveton.  N.  H.. 221.84  m. ;  Concord, 
N.  H..  to  White  River  Jet.,  Vt.,  69.50 
m.;  White  River  Jct.,Vt.,  to  Sher- 
brooke,  P,  Q.,  145.20  m.;  N.  Cam- 
bridge to  Northampton,  Mass., 
95.69  m. ;  Springfield,  Mass.,  to 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,59.65  m. ;  Boston  to 
Rotterdam  Jet.  and  Troy,  253.01  m. ; 
Ashburuham  .Jet.  to  Bellows  Falls, 
53.85  m.;  branches,  950.33  m.  Total 
mileage,  2,301.90. 

Ex  press  Co' s— American ;  National. 


Main  Line  and  branches,  367.06  m. ; 
leased  lines,  89.90  m. ;  trackage 
right*,  129.52  m.  Total  mileage, 
586.48. 

Express  Co. —American. 


Total  mileage,  4,670. 

Express  Co.— Canadian  Northern. 


Surplus $5,723,934 


Atlantic  Div., 771.6  m.;  Eastern  Div., 
1,582.8  m.;  Ontario  Div.,  1,509.3  in.  ; 
Liike  Superior  Div.,  1,113.2  ni. ; 
Manitoba  Div.,  2,465  m.;  Saskat- 
chewan Div.,  2,146.7  m. ;  Alberta 
Div.,  2,453.6  in.;  British  Columbia 
Div.,  1,279.3  m.  Total  mileage, 
13,322.1. 

Length  of  Main  Line,  Montreal  to 
Vancouver,  2,903  miles. 

Express  Co.— Dominion. 


Colnmbus-Andalnsia,138m.  ;Griffin- 
Chattanooga,l98m. ;  Macon-Athens, 
105  in.  ;  Savannah- Atlaut.t.  294  in.  ; 
J'.irmingham-Macun.  257  in.  ;  Ft. 
Valley.  Montgomery, 194in. ;  Smith. 
ville-Lockhart,  176  in.;  other 
branches,  662  m.  Total  mileage, 
1.924. 

Express  Co.— Southern. 


New  York  to  Scranton,  191.65  m. ; 
Newark  Br.,  10.62  m. ;  Sooth  Rr., 
15.78  m.;  Perth  Am  boy  Br.,  23.12 
in.;  High  Bridge  Br.,  55.80  in.; 
sundry  nranches  In  New  Jersey, 
23  46  m. ;  sundry  branches  in  Penn- 
svlvania,  119.13  in.;  New  Jersey 
Southern  Div.,  176.K6  in.  ;  FreehoM 
and  Atlantic  Highlands  Div.,  24.47 
m. :  New  York  and  Long  Branch 
R.  II.. 38.04  in.  Total  mileage, 677.93. 

ExiMiKss  Co' s— American.  On  New 
York  and  Long  Branch  R.  R. , 
Adams  ;  American. 


General  Officers. 


President,  James  H.  Hustis;  Vice- 
President,  W.  J.  Hobbs;  General 
Manager,  B.  R.  Pollock;  Freight 
Tratlic  Manager,  A.  S.  Crane; 
General  Superintendent,  J.  D. 
Tyter.  General  Offices,  Boston, 
Mass. 


President,  Wm.  T.  Noonan;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Adrian  Iselin,  Jr., 
New  York, and  W.  Emlen  Roose- 
velt, New  York;  General  Man- 
ager, T.  P.  Brenuan ;  Secretary, 
Ernest  Iselin,  New  York.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Rochester.  N.  Y.; 
New  York  Office,  36  Wall  Street. 


President,  Wm.  Mackenzie,  To- 
ronto, Ont. ;  Vice-President,  D.D. 
Mann,  Toronto,  Out.  ;  3d  Vice- 
President,  D.  B.  Hanna,  Toronto, 
Out.;  General  Traffic  Manager, 
Ceo.  H.  Shaw,  Toronto,  Out. 


President.ThomasG.  Shaugbnessy ; 
Vice-Presidents,  D.  McNicoll. 
George  Bury,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
I.  G.  Ogden,  G.  M.  Bosworth; 
Secretary,  W.  R.  Baker.  General 
Offices,  Montreal,  Quebec;  New 
York  Offices,  64  Wall  Street,  458 
Broadway. 


President,  W.  A.  Winbnrn;  Vice- 
President,  A.  R.  Lawton;  Gen- 
eral Manager, T.  S.  Moise;  Secre- 
tary, Chas.  F.  Groves.  General 
(  Hlices,  savaunah,Ga.  ;New  York 
offices,  601  Fifth  Avenue  and  291 
Broadway. 


President  and  General  Manager, 
William  G.  Besler;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, R.  W.  de  Forest;  Vice- 
President  and  Freight  Traffic 
Manager,  Tllghman  B.  Koons; 
Secretary,  G.  O.  Waterman.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  143  Liberty  Street, 
New  York. 
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Central  Vermont  ICy. 

[Connect  taut,  Massachusetts, 

Vermont,  Quebec] 
For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $4,507,826 

Operating  expenses.  3,946,073 

Net  earnings $561,753 

Other  income 193,720 

Total  net  income.    $755,473 
Total  payments 1,014,730 

Deficit $259,257 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Uv- 

[Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois.] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $36,690,021 

Operating  expenses  25,653,936 

Net  earnings $11, 036,085 

Other  income 2,154,530 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Total  net  income  $13,190,615 
Total  payments 12,730,063 

Surplus $460,552 

Chicago  and  Alton  11.11. 

{"Illinois and  Missouri.] 
For  year  ending  JutieSii,  1913. 

Total  earnings $15,254,865 

Operating  expenses  13,326.833 

Net  earnings $1,928,032 

Other  income 9,062 

Total  netincome.  .$1,937,094 
Total  payments. . .  .  _3,820,385 

Deficit $1,883,291 

Chicago  a  n  d  Eastern 
Illinois    Railroad. 

[Indiana  and  Illinois.] 

For  year  eiuiinp  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $15,544,285 

Operating  expenses  12,969,011 

Net  earnings $2,575,274 

Other  income J^Li9.1 

Total  net  income.  .$3,666,465 
Total  payments.  ..    5,192,358 

Deficit $1,525,893 

Chicago  and  North  west- 
ern  Railway.  —  **  The 
Northwestern  liine." 

[Michigan,     Illinois,     Iowa, 

Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Min- 

nesota,North  Dakota,South 

Dakota,  Wyoming.] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1914.* 

Total  earnings $83,677,050 

Operating  expenses  63,672.080 

Net  earnings $20,004,970 

Other  income 2,920,760 


Total  net  income.  $22,925,730 

Total  payments . . . .  21,719,676 

Surplus $1206,054 

Chicago*  Burlington  and 
<£u  i  ii  c  y  Railroad.— 
"Iliirliiigton  Route." 

[Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  South  Dakota 
Montana.  ] 

For  year  ending  June.  30. 1913. 

Total  earnings $94,374,486 

Operating  expenses. 66,533,941 


Net  earnings $27,840,545 

Other  income 1,959,930 

Total  net  income  $29,800,475 
Total  payments. . . .  .26,884,600 


Southern  Div.,  173.5  m.  ;  Northern 
Div.,  362.6  m.    Total  mileage.  537. 

Express  Co's— American  ;  Cana- 
dian; National. 


Surplus $2,915,875 


Main  Line,  949.3  m. ;  Louisville  Line, 
208.4  m.  ;  James  River  Line,  229.9 
m.;  Washington  Line,  94.5  m. ; 
other  branches,  893.8  m.  Total 
mileage,  2,375.9. 

Express  Co.  —Adams. 


Chicago  to  East  St.  Louis,  279.95  m. ; 
Pequot  Line,  26.92  m.  ;  Dwight  to 
Peoria,  70.33  m.;  Peoria  to  Spring- 
field, 50.66  m.  ;  Bloomington  to 
lloodhouse,via  Jacksonville,  110.68 
ni.;  Titus  to  Baruett  Junction, 
56.38  m. ;  Roodhouse  to  Kansas 
City,  250. 90  m. ;  Mexico  to  Cedar 
City,  50.12  m.;  branches,  119.53  m. 
Total  mileage,  1,015.47. 

Express  Co's  — American;  Na- 
tional. 


Total  mileage.  1.282.  (Includes  track- 
age rights  152  m.) 
Express  Co.— Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Wisconsin  Div.,  348.46  m. ;  Northern 
Wisconsin  Div.,  3:s2.72m. ;  Galena 
Div.,  414.81  m. ;  East  Iowa  Div., 
346.66  m. ;  West  Iowa  Div.,  222.80 
m. ;  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Div., 323.11 
m. ;  Northern  Iowa  Div.,  383.57  m. ; 
Sioux  City  Div.,  456.70  m. ;  Madison 
Div.,  696.01  m. ;  Lake  Shore  Div., 
381.35  m. ;  Ashland  Div. ,  673.73  m. ; 
Peninsula  Div.,  464.44  m. ;  Minne- 
sota Div.,  499.88  m. ;  Dakota  Div., 
841.85  m. ;  Eastern  Div.,  897.41m.; 
Black  Hills  Div.,  609.27  m. ;  South- 
ern Illinois  Div.,  202.17  m.  Total 
mileage,  8,094.94. 

Chicago, St.  Paul, M.  &O.  Ry., 1,753m. 

Express  Co. —American. 


Lines  in  Illinois,  1,785.24  m. ;  in  Wis- 
consin, 223.02  m.  ;  in  Minnesota, 
38.45  m. ;  in  Iowa,  1,438.56  m. ; 
in  Missouri,  1,133.20  m. ;  in  Ne- 
braska, 2,872.71  m. ;  in  Kansas, 
260.14  m. ;  in  Colorado,  429.33  m.;  in 
Montana,  183.83  m.;  in  South  Da- 
kota, 281.48  m. ;  in  Wyoming,  617.90 
m.     Total  mileage,  9,263.86. 

Express  Co.  —Adams. 


General  Officers. 


President,  E.  C.  Smith;  Vice-' 
President,  C.W.  Witters.  General 
Offices,  St.  Albans,  Vt.;  Now 
Vork  Offices,  385  Broadway,  82 
Wall  Street. 


President,  Geo.  W.  Stevens;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Decatur  A  xt  el  1,  Hen- 
ry T.  Wiekham;  F.  M.  Whitaker 
and  M.  J.  Caples;  Secretary,  .las. 
SteuartMackie,  New  York.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Richmond,  Va.;  New 
York  Office,  71  and  1218  Broad- 
way. 


President,  W.  G.  Bierd;  Vice- 
President.F.  H.  Davis,  New  York; 
General  Traffic  Manager,  S.  G. 
Lutz;  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
George  J.  Charlton;  Secretary, 
James  S.  Mackie,  New  York. 
General  Offices,  Chicago,  111.; 
New  Vork  Offices,  60  Wall  Street 
and  165  Broadway. 


Receiver  and  General  Manager,  W. 
J.Jackson,Chicago,Ul. ; Receiver, 
Edwin  W.  Winter,  New  York. 
General  Offices,  Chicago;  New 
York  Office,  71  Broadway. 


President,  W.  A.  Gardner;  Vice- 
President  and  Asst.  Secretary, 
S.  A.  Lynde,  New  York  City; 
Vice-Presidents,  H.  R.  McCul- 
lough  and  R.  H.  Aishton ;  Gen- 
eral Manager,  S.  G.  Strickland; 
Freight  Traffic  Manager,  Marvin 
Hughitt,  Jr.  ;  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  A.  C.  Johnson.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Chicago,  111.;  New 
York  Offices,  111  and  1282  Broad- 
way. 


President,  Hale  Holden;  Vice- 
Presidents,  H.  E.  Byram,  C.  G. 
Burnham,  T.  S.  Howland,  and 
W.  W.  Baldwin;  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, H.  W.  Weiss,  Chicago, 
111.;  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
P.  S.  Eustis;  Freight  Traffic 
Manager,  G.  H.  Crosby.  General 
Offices,  Chicago,  111.;  New  York 
Offices,  32  Nassau  Street,  299 and 
1184  Broadway. 

General  Offices  of  lines  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  at  Omaha,  Neb. 


*Exclusiveof  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  and  Omaha  Ry. 
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Chicauo      t«reat     West- 
ern Railroad. 

[Illinois,    Jowa,    Minnesota, 

Missouri  .Kansas,  Nebraska] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1913. 

Total  earnings 814,000,618 

Ope  rating  expenses  10,260.142 

Net  earnings. 
Other  income.. 


$3,740,476 
120,76 


Total  net  income.  83,861,243 
Total  payments 2,616,203 


Surplus $1,245,040 

Chicago,  Indianapolis 
and    Louis  villi'    Ity. 
[Indiana,  Illinois.Kentucky.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1914 

Total  earnings S6.944.004 

Operating  expenses    5,184,728 

Net  earnings $1,759,276 

Other  income 200.319 

Total  net  income.  $1,959,595 
Total  payments...      2,184.117 

Deficit $224,522 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
l*u«et  Sound    Hv. 

[South  Dakota,  North  Dako- 
ta, Montana,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington. 1 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway. 

[Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  south  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington. J 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings'. $93,586,119 

Operating  expenses  62,873,00 

Net  earnings $30,713,112 

Other  income 3.475,100 

Total  net  income. $34,188,212 
Total  payments 82.6*0,903 

Surplus $1,547,309 


Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  1'acilic  Railway. 

[Illinois,  Iowa,  .Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, Colo  r  a  (1  o,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  Louisi- 
ana, New  Mexico.] 

For  year  ending  June  SO.  1914. 

Total  earnings $65,888,333 

Operatlugexpenses  48,893,138 


Net  earnings §16.496,195 

Other  income 1,75:;.  19* 


Total  net  income  $18,248,393 
Total  payments....   19.723.941 


Deficit $1,475,548 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  «.V 
Dayton  ItaiUvnv. 

[Ohio,  I  ndi.-mn,  I  llinois.  ] 
/ear  <  nding  June  30, 1913. 

Total  earnings 910.071.29fl 

Operating  expenses    8.061,989 

Net  earnings "$2,oo9,:M)7 

Other  Income 207.436 

Total  net  Income  $2,216,743 
Total  payments...   3,* 


Deficit $1,643,066 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Minneapolis  to  Chicago,  435.40  nu-; 
Oelwem  to  Kansas  City,  354.96  m. ; 
Hayfield  to  Clarion,  99.71  m. ;  Oel- 
wein to  Omaha,  267.95  m. ;  De  Kalb 
Br.,  5.81  m. ;  Cedar  Falls  Br.,  7.48 
m.  ;  Mantorville  Br.,  6.95  m.;  Le- 
high Br. ,  15.69  m.  ;  Mankato-Osage 
Line,  144.94  m. ;  Winona-Simpson 
Line,  54.20  111.  ;  other  branches, 
34.17  m.    Total  mileage,  1,427.26. 

Express  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Chicago  to  Louisville,  325.3  m. ;  Mo 
non  to  I  ndianapolis,  95.1  m. ;  Bloom- 
tield  Br.,  40.3  m. ;  Michigan  City 
Div., 59.6  m.;  Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville Ry.  Br.,  59.7  m. ;  French  Lick 
Br. ,  17.7  m.  ;  Indiana  stone  R.  R. , 
9. 2  m.    Total  mileage,  616.9. 

Express  Co.— American. 


General  Officers. 


President,  8.  M.  Felton ;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Jos.  W.  Blabon;  Secre- 
tary, J.  F.  Coykendall.  General 
Offices,  Chicago.  111.  ;  New  York 
Otfice's,  Wall  Street,  cor.  Broad. 


President,  H.  R  Kurrie,  Chicago, 
111.;  Vice- Presidents, M.F. Plant, 
New  York,  and  E.  C.  Field,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  General  Superintend- 
ent, P.  L.  McManus,  Lafayette, 
Ind.  ;  Secretary,  .).  A.  Hilton, 
New  York.  General  Offices,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  New  York  Office,  71 
Broadway. 


All  of  the  railroad  and  property  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Puget 
Sound  Railway  Company  was  deeded  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  December  24, 1912. 


Lines  inIllinois,411.92  m. ;  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 1,765.09  m. ;  in  Iowa,  1,868.30  m. ; 
in  Minnesota.  1,238.60  m. ;  in  North 
Dakota, 378.85m.;  in  South  Dakota, 
1,795.64  m.;  in  Missouri,  140.27  m.; 
in  Michigan,  167.04  .n. ;  in  Montana, 
818  04  m.;  in  Idaho,  197.31  m. ;  in 
Washington,  541.03  m. ;  branches, 
461.46  m.     Total  mileage,  9.783.45. 

Expiticss  Co.— Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Chicago-Colorado  Springs.  1,070.12 
m.;  Davenport  -Terral,  829.06  m.; 
Heringto  n-Texhonni,  323.33  m. ; 
Keokuk,- Pes  Moii.es,  162.40  m.;  De.s 
Moines-sibley,  176.35  m.;  Burling- 
ton-Minneapolis, 365.62  m.  ;  Vin- 
ton-Watertown,  375.97  m.;  Mem- 
phis-Texola,  649.49  m. ;  Biddle- 
Kunice,  330.08  111.;  Kansas  City-st. 
Louis,  298.50  m.;  Bravo-S;mta  Rosa. 
111.50  m. ;  Glenrfo-  Tucumcari, 41.46 
in.;  Allerton  -  Manlv,  201.84  m.; 
McFarland  -  Belleville,  103.19  m.  ; 
Altaniont-XorthTopeka,  138.36  m.. 
othorlines  and  l>ranclies,2,676.50  in. 
Total  mileage, 7,854-67. 

Kx  pkkss  Cu.  —American. 


President,  A.  J.  Earling,  Chicago, 
111.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  H.  H.  Will- 
iams, New  York;  E.  W.  Mc- 
Kenna,  J.  H.  Hiland,  E.  s. 
Keeley.  E.  D.Sewall,  I).  L.  Bush, 
Chicago,  111.;  H.  B.  Earling, 
Seattle.  Wash.  ;  C.  B.  Ferry ;  Sec- 
retary, E.  W.  Adams,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Assistant  Secretary,  R.  J. 
Marony,  New  York.  General  Of- 
fices, Chicago,  111.,  and  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  New  York  Offices, 
42,  381  aud  1200  Broadwuy. 


Main  line  and  branches,  1.014.6  m. 
Kx  pbchs  Co.— Wells  Fargo  k  Oo. 


President,  H.  V.  Mudge;  Vice- 
Presidents,  J.  B.  Gorman,  A.  c. 
Ridgway,  ]■'..  S.  Moore;  Vice-  Fres- 
ident  and  Secretary,  George  H. 
Crosby;  General  Managers,  c.  W. 
Jones,  Des  Moines,  la.;  A.  K. 
Sweet,  Topeka,  Kan.  ;  T.  H.  Bea- 
com,  El  lieno,  Okla.  General 
Offices,  Chicago,  III.;  New  York 
Offices,  115  Broadway. 


Receivers,  Jttdson  JTarmon  and 
Rufus  II.  Smith.  President,  Daniel 
Willard.  Baltimore,  Mil.;  Viee- 
Presidents,  (George  F.  Randolph, 
Baltimore,  Md.i  O.  M.  Shriver 
and  \.  w .  Thompson;  Secretary, 
c.  w.  Wooifoid,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Freight  Traffic  Manager,  C.  L. 
Thomas;  iien'1  Passenger  Agent, 
W.  B.  Calloway;  General  Man- 
ager, J.  M.  Davis.  General  Offices, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Systems,  Location,  and 
Financial.  Data. 


Cleveland,      Cincinnati, 
CliirajiOtfc  SI  .Louis  it  v. 
t  «*«iir  Four  Route. " 

[Ohio,    Indiana,    Michigan, 

Illinois.  ] 
For  year  ending  Dec.  31,1913. 

Total  earnings $34,245,964 

Operating  expenses  30,015.674 

Net  earnings $4,230,290 

Other  income 812,014 

Total  net  income  $5,042,304 
Total  payments 7,739,851 

Deficit $2,697,547 

Colorado  and  Southern 
Railway. 

[  Colorado,    "Wyoming,  New 

Mexico.] 
JFb?-  year  ending  June  30, 1913. 

Total  earnings $15,077,677 

Operating  expenses  10,622.962 

Net  earnings $4,454,715 

Other  income 844.277 

Total  net  income  $5,298,992 
Total  payments. .  . .    4.623,916 

Surplus $675,076 

Colorado  midland  Rail- 
way. 

{Colorado.  J 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $1,761,982 

Operatingexpenses    1,729,612 

Net  earnings $32,370 

Fixed  charges  not  reported. 

Delaware  and    Hudson 
Railroad. 

{Pennsylvania,    New  York, 

Vermont.  ] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1913. 

Total  earnings $38,381,207 

Operating  expenses  27.677.499 

Net  earnings $10,703,708 

Other  income 2,268,089 

Total  net  income  $12 ,971 ,797 
Total  payments. . .     9,818,491 


Divisions*  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Cleveland  Div.,  340.94  m. ;  Mt.  Gilead 
Short  Dine,  2.00  m. ;  Cincinnatl- 
Sandusky  Div.,  368.81  m. ;  St.  Louis 
Div.,  308.69  m. ;  Chicago  Div. ,  315.58 
m. ;  Cairo  Div.,  306.04  m. ;  Peoria 
and  Eastern  Div.,  349.78  m. ;  White 
Water  Div.,  70.06  m. ; Michigan  Div., 
301.33  m. ;  Kankakee  &  Seneca  Div., 
42.50  m.    Total  mileage,  2,405.73. 

This  road  is  part  of  New  York 
Central  System. 

Expbess  Co.— American. 


Wyoming  Dist. ,  154.06  m. ;  Wellington 
Dist.,  58.34  m. ;  Fort  Collins  Dist., 
149.82  m.;  Pueblo  Dist.,  189.97  in.; 
Walsenburg  Dist.,  51. 17  m. ;  Trini- 
dad Dist.,  53.60  m.;  New  Mexico 
Dist.,  151.47  m.  ;  Clear  Creek  Dist.. 
66.10  m.;  Platte  Can  on  Dist. .  102.27 
m. ;  Leadville  Dist.,  77.98  m.  ; 
Gunnison  Dist.,  72.12  m.  Total 
mileage,  1,126.90. 

Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Ry., 
454.14  m. 

Express  Co.— Adams. 


Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  to  Grand 
Junction,  Col.,  302  m. ;  Aspen  Br.,  18 
m. ;  Jerome  Park  Br.,  15  m.  Total 
mileage,  335. 

Express  Co.— Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


General  Officers. 


Pennsylvania  Div. ,  137.19  m. ;  Sara- 
toga Div..  302.29  m.;  Champlain 
Div.,  229.71m.;  Susquehanna  Div., 
234.80  m.    Total  mileage,  903.99. 

Express  Co.— National. 


Surplus $3,153,306 


Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad. 

[New   York,      New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 
Total  earnings....  $39,819,284 
Operating  expenses  25,621,409 

Net  earnings $14,197,875 

Other  income 418,109 


Total  netincome.$l4,6l5,984 
Total  payments.. . .     2,100.000 


President,  A.  H.  Smith;  Vice-Pres- 
idents, A.  H.  Harris  and  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  New  York;  Gen- 
eral Manager,  H.  A.  Worcester; 
Secretary,  D.  W.  Pardee,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  New  York  Office, 
Grand  Central  Terminal. 


President,H.Holden, Chicago,  111. ; 
Vice-Presidents,  H.  E.  Byram, 
Chicago,  111. ;  C.  G.  Burnham, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  A.  D.  Parker; 
Secretary,  B.F.James;  Assistant 
Secretary,  T.  S.  Howland,  New 
York.  General  Oflices,  Denver, 
Col. ;  New  York  Offices.  26  Liberty 
Street  and  1184  Broadway. 

Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  By.— 

President,Geo.  B.  Harris, Chicago; 

Vice-President,   D.    B.    Keeler, 

Fort   Worth,  Tex.      General 

Offices,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Receiver,  Geo.  W.  Vallery.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Denver,  Col. ;  New 
York  Office,  425  Broadway. 


President,  L.  F.  Loree ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas.  A.  Peabody;  2d  Vice- 
President,  C.  S.  Sims,  Albany, 
N.  Y.;  3d  Vice-President,  W.  H. 
Williams;  Secretary,  F.  M 
Olyphant,  New  York.  General 
Offices,  Albany, N.Y.;  New  York 
Office,  32  Nassau  Street. 


Surplus $12,515,984 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad. 

[Colorado,   Utah    and    New 

Mexico.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $23,593,276 

Operatingexpenses  16,460,569 

Net  earnings "$7,132,707 

Other  income 1,262,934 

Total  net  income. "$8,395,641 
"Total  payments ....     7,340,082 


Main  Line,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  to  Buf- 
falo, N.    Y .,  409.33  m.;  Morristown 
Line.,  34.46  m.;  Sussex  R.R., 30.55 
m.j     Bangor    and    Portland    Br 
38.37  m. ;  Bloomsburg  Br.,  79.64  m 
S.  B.&N.Y.R.K.,  80.95  m.;  Oswego 
&  Syracuse  Div.,  34.98   m.;   Utica 
Div.,  105.51  m. ;  Tthaca  Br.,  34.41  m, 
Lackawanna   &   Montrose    R.  R. 
10.48  m.  ;  Lackawanna  R.  R.  Co.  of 
N.  J.,    27.44    m. ;  other  branches, 
99.14  m.  Total  mileage,  985.26. 
Express  Co.— Adams. 


Surplus $1,055,559 


Denver  to  Ogden,  778  m.  ;  Salida  to 
Grand  Junction,  via  Gunnison, 
208.92  m. ;  Cuchara  Junction  to 
Silverton,  328.47  m. ;  Antonito  to 
Santa  Fe,  125.79  m.  ;  Pueblo  to  Trin- 
idad, 91.55  m. ;  Carbon  Junction  to 
Farmington,  47.66  m. ;  Marysvale 
Branch,  132.51  m.  ;  other  branches, 
872.15  m.    Total  mileage  2,585.05. 

Express  Co' s— Globe;  Wells  Fargo 
&Co. 


President,  W.  H.  Truesdale ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  E.  E.  Loomis,  P.  J. 
Flynn  and  W.  S.  Jenney;  Sec- 
retary, A.  D.  Chambers.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  90  West  Street,  New 
York. 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  Edward 
T.  Jeffery,  New  York ;  President, 
Benjamin  F.Bush,  St.Louis.Mo.; 
Vice-Presideut  Ed.  L.  Brown, 
Denver,  Col. ;  General  Manager, 
W.  S.  Martin;  Secretary, Stephen 
Little,  New  York.  General 
Offices,  Denver,  Col. ;  New  York 
Offices,  165, 291  and  1246  Broadway. 
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Systkms,  Location',  and 
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Detroit    and    Mackinac 

Kui  I  way. 

[Michigan.] 

/br  near  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $1,210,333 

Operating  expenses      958,783 


Net  earnings $251,560 

Total  payments.. . .       239,500 


Surplus $12,050 


Detroit,    Toledo    and 
Ironton  Railroad. 

[Michigan  and  Ohio.] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1913. 

Total  earnings $1,673  286 

Operating  expenses    1,846,830 

Deficit $17:^544 

Other  income 22,303 

Deficit $151240 

Total  (led notions. .      1,276,515 

Total  deficit. ....  "$1,427,756 


Dulnth,  South    Shore 
and  Atlantic  Railway. 

[Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota. ] 
For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $3,412,575 

Operating  expenses    2,763,996 

Net  earnings $648,579 

Other  income 31,473 

Total  net  income..     $680,052 
Total  payments 1,231  ,u41 

Deficit $550,989 

£1  Paso  &  Southwestern 
System. 

[Texas,   New  Mexico,   Ari- 
zona, ] 
For  year  ending  June  3o,  1914. 

Total  earnings $9,092.52;") 

Operating  expenses    5.677,448 

Net  earnings $3,415,077 

Other  income 1.399,765 

Total  net  income  $4.«14.842 
Total  payments 4,292,00 

Surplus $522,836 


Erie  Railrond. 

[New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois.] 

Fit  near  rniimu  JtttU  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $60,983,574 

Operating  expenses  48.224 .006 

Net  earnings $12,759,568 

Other  i i iconic 2,852,654 

Total  net  income  $16,612,222 
Total  payments....   14,189.247 

Surplus $1,422,976 


Florida      Cast     Coast 

It  nil  way. 
[Florida,  j 

For  yew  i  mling  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earning* $6,334,663 

Operatingexpeuses    3,65 

Net  earnings $1,681,488 

Total  pa.vnient.s 1,665317 

Surplus $116,216 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Bay  City  to  Cheboygan,  195.15  m.  j 
Prescott  Div. ,  11.85  m.  ;  Rose  City 
Div.,  31.21m.;  Lincoln  Br., 14.4  m. : 
Au  (*res  Br.,  7.95  m.;  Hillman 
Br.,  22.40  m. ;  Ausable  Br.,  49.73  m. ; 
losing  branches,  53.86  m.  Total 
mileage,  400.22. 

Expkess  Co.  —American. 


Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  II. R., 436 

in. 
Express  Co.— American. 


Main  Line,  517.23  m. ;  other  branches, 
68.74  m.     Total  mileage,  585.97. 

Ex  pkkss  Co.— Western. 

This  road  is  controlled  by  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Ry. 


Western  Div., 509. 44m. ;  Eastern  Div., 

519.31  m    Total  mileage,  1,028.75. 
Express  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


New  York  Div.,  241.42  m.,  Northern 
R.  R.  olN.  J.,  26.05  m.;  Greenwood 
Lake  Div.,  54.27  m.;  Delaware  Div., 
104.40  m. ;  Wyoming  Div.. 92.70  in.  ; 
Jefferson  Div.,  40.84  in.  ;  Susque- 
hanna Div. .  139.70  in.  ;  Tioga  Div., 
64.68  m.;  Rochester  Div.,  144  35  m.; 
Buffalo  Div.,  188.17  m. ;  Allegheny 
Div.,  160.70  in.  ;  Bradford  Div.. 
122  80  m. ;  Meadville  Div., 246.32m.; 
Mahoning  Div.,  164.50  in.;  Cin- 
cinnati Div. ,  197.20  m.  ;  Lima  Div., 
126  60  m.  ;  Chicago  Div.,  142.97  m. 
Total   mileage,  2,257.67. 

S.J.  ii  N.  V.    K  R.  .  37.87  m. 

Expkkss  Co.  — Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Jacksonville  to  Key  "West,  522  in.  , 
branch  lines,  120  in.  Total  mileage. 
642.    Connects  at  Miami  with  P.  k 

<».  s.    s.    CO.    for    Nassau    (Winter 
season)   and     at    Key     West    for 
Havana. 
Expkuss  Co.  —southern. 


General  Officers. 


President,  H.  K.  McBarg,  Stam- 
ford, Ct;  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager,  J.  D.  Hawks; 
Vice-President,  G.  M.  Crocker; 
Secretary,  C.  B.  Colebrook,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  New  York  Office,  40  Wall 
Street. 


President,  J.  M.  Kurn ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, William  C.  Osborn,  New 
York;  Traffic  Manager,  W.  B. 
Groseclose.  General  Offices,  De- 
troit, Mich. 


President,  A.  B.  Eldredge,  Mar- 
quette, Mich. ;  1st  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager,  W  W. 
Walker,  Duluth,  Minn.  ;  2d 
Vice-President,  Geo.  H.  Church, 
New  York;  Secretary,  James 
Clarke,  New  Yoik.  General  Of- 
fices. Marquette.  Mich.;  New 
York  Otfice,  44  Wall  Street. 


President,  James  Douglas,  New 
York;  General  Manager,  H.  J. 
Simmons.  General  Ollices,  El 
Paso,  Tex.  ;  New  York  Office, 
99  Johu  Street. 


President,  F  D.  Underwood  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  C#.  F.  Brownell,  G. 
A.  Kielianlson.  A.  J.  Sioite  and 
D.  W.  Cooke,  Vice-President  and 
Secretary,  David  Bosnian.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  50  Church  Street, 
New  York. 


President,  W.  H.  Benrdslev;  Vice- 
Presidents,.!,  p.  Beck  with,  J.  E. 
Iugraham,  and  W.  B.  Kenan.  Jr., 
New  York;  >ecretary,.l.  <  '.Salter, 
New  York.  General  offices,  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. ;  New  York  Of- 
fice, 26  Broadway. 
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Systems,  Location,  and 
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Georgia  Railroad. 

[Georgia.  ] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $3,327,444 

Operating  expenses    2,632,072 

Net  earnings $695,372 

Other  income 120,703 

Total  net  income  $816,075 
Total  payments....        741,311 

Surplus $74,764 

Georgia  Southern  and 
Florida  It  v. 

[Georgia  and  Florida.] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $2,596,548 

Operating  expenses    2,111  ,t*62 

Net  earnings $484  586 

Other  income _     161,459 

Total  net  Income  $646,045 
Total  payments  . .         585,469 

Surplus $60,576 

Grand  Rapids  and  In- 
diana Railway. 

[Indiana and  Michigan.] 
For  year  endino  Dec.  31, 1913. 

Total  earnings $4,416,201 

Operating  expenses   3,635,944 

Net  earnings $780,257 

Other  income 64,099 

Total  net  income.  $844,356 
Total  payments 914,409 

Deficit $70,053 

Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

[Maine,     New    Hampshire, 

Vermont,  Quebec  .Ontario, 

Illiiiois,Indiana,Michigan.] 

For  year  ending  June.  SO,  1H13 

Total  earnings £8,978,395 

Operating  expenses    6,541.793 

Net  earnings £2,43«  602 

Other  income 214,46?; 

Total  net  income.£2,65l,070 
Total  payments  —     2,643,583 

Surplus £7,487 

Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. 

[Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Mani- 
toba, British  Columbia.] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $75,633,119 

Operating  expenses  46,547.956 


Divisions,  Mileage,    and    Operating 
Express. 


Augusta, Ga.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  171  m. ; 

Macon  Br., 78  m. ;  Athens  Br.,40m. ; 

Washington     Br.,    18    m.      Total 

mileage,  307. 
Express  Co.— Southern. 


Macon,  Ga.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. , 
and  Valdosta,  Ga.  to  Palatka,  Fla. 
Total  mileage  395. 

Express  Co.— Southern. 


Net  earnings. ...  $29,085,lri3 
Other  income 3,483,767 


Total  net  income. $32. 568, 930 
Total  payments. . . .  29.257,358 


Surplus $3,311,572 

Hocking:     Valley     Rail- 
way. 

[Ohio.] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $7,021,145 

Operating  expenses.  4,803,746 

Net  earnings $2,217,399 

Other  income 448.919 

Total  net  income. $2,666,318 
Total  payments 2,590,537 


Richmond,  Ind.,  to  Mackinaw  City, 
Mich. ,459.80  m. ;  Traverse  City  Div. , 
25.86  m. ;  Muskegon  Div.,  36.85  m.; 
Harbor  Springs  Br.,  5.79  m.;  Mis- 
saukee, Br.  ,31.94  m. ;  other  branch- 
es, 14.79  m.     Total  mileage,  575.03. 

Express  Co.— Adams. 


Montreal  Div.,  611.81  m. ;  Ottawa  Div., 
466.11  m.  ;  Belleville  Div.,  779.13  m. 
Hamilton  Div.,  255.55  m.  ;  Barrie 
Div.,  356. 10  m.  ;  London  Div.,  538.23 
m.;  Stratford  Div.,  540.48  m. ;  St. 
Thomas  Div.,  245.55  in.;  Detroit 
Div  ,  626.09  m. ;  Chicaeo  Div.,  347.05 
m.    Total  mileage,  4,766. 10. 

Express  Co.  —Canadian.    On  Grand 
Trunk  Western  Ry.,  National. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Ry.,  3,100  m. 


Great  Northern  R}\    Total  mileage 

7,983. 
Express  Co. —Great  Northern. 


General  Officers. 


General  Manager,  Chas.  A.  Wicker- 
sham.  General  Offices,  Augusta, 
Ga. ;  New  York  Office,  290  Broad- 
way. 


President, Fairfax  Harrison,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Vice-President  and 
General  Manager,  J.  B.  Munson  ; 
Secretary,  F.  S.  Wynn.  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Macon, 
Ga. ;  New  York  Office,  30  Church 
Street. 


President,  J.  H.  P.  Hughart,  Vice- 
Presidents,  G.  L.  Peck,  D.  T. 
McCabe,  Pittsburgh, Pa.;  General 
Manager,  W.  B.  Wood ;  Secretary, 
J.  M.  Metheany.  General  Offices, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


President,  E.J.  Chamberlin;  Vice- 
Presidents,  W.  Wain wright,  M. 
M.  Reynolds,  H.  G.  Kelley,  J. 
E.  Dalrymple  and  R.  S.  Logan. 
General  Offices,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec; New  York  Office,  290  Broad- 
way. 


President,  Louis  W.  Hill;  Vice- 
Presidents,  R.  A.  Jackson,  W.  P. 
Kenney,  J.  M.  G ruber;  Vice- 
President  and  Asst.  Secretary, 
E.  T.  Nichols,  New  York;  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Geo.  H.  Emerson. 
General  Offices,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
New  York  Offices,  32  Nassau  St., 
1184  Broadway. 


Surplus $75,781 


Toledo  to  Athens,  O.,  195.2  m.;  River 
Division  (old town  to  Pomeroy), 
including  Pomeroy  Belt  Ry.,  83  m.; 
Jackson  Branch,  17.3  m.;  other 
brain-hes,  47.5  m.  Total  mile- 
age, 351.5. 

Express  Co.— Adams. 


President,  G.  W.  Stevens;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Decatur  Axtell.  Rich- 
mond. Va.  ;  J.  H.  Hoyt,  F.  M. 
Whitaker,  W.  J.  Caples,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  ;  Secretary,  Carl  Rem- 
ington, New  York.  General  Of- 
fices, Columbus,  Ohio;  New  York 
Office,  71  Broadway. 
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Houston  and  Texas  Cen- 
tr:il   Railroad. 

[Texas.  ] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1913. 
Total  earnings. ....  $6,828,648 
Operating  expenses  5.483,128 


Net  earnings $1,345,620 

Other  income 97,727 

Total  net  income  $"1,443,247 
Total  payments 1,420.173 


Surplus $23,074 

Illinois  Central  Kail- 
road. 

[Illinois, Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  .Missouri, 
Alabama,  Arkansas.] 

For  year  hiding  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $65,873,700 

Operating  expenses  50,775,327 

Net  earnings $15,098,373 

Other  income 7,320,600 

Total  net  income.$22,4l8,973 
Total  payments. . . .   14,321,789 

Surplus $8,097,184 

Intercolonial    Railway,. 

[Nova   Scotia,   New    Bruns- 

wick,  Quebec.  J 
For  i/'  (ir  >  itdi  mi  March  31,1914. 

Total  earnings $12,878,549 

Operating  expenses .12  867,249 

Net  earnings $11,300 

Fixed  charges  not  reported. 

International  and  threat 

Northern  Railway. 
[Texas,  ] 
For  year  ending  June  30.  1913. 

Total  earnings $11,260,564 

Operating  expenses   8,527,479 

N<-t  earnings $2,733,085 

Other  income 6u.9S 


Total  net  income  $2. 794,1172 
Total  payments  ...    2,470,664 

Surplus $323,518 

Iowa  Central  Railway. 

Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway. 

Tcxaikiiiia  and  Fort 
Smith  Railway. 

[Missouri,  Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 
Texas.] 

Fur  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $10,993,453 

Operating  expenses    6, 910, 3^0 

Net  earnings $4.0^3,1S.-J 

Other  Income 174,362 

.  Total  net  Income. $4  257,495 

Total  payments 3.372,046 

Surplus $885,449 

Lake  Erie  and  Western 

Railroad. 

[Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.] 
For  >/<<"'  ending  Pee.  81,1918 

Total  earnings ififlMfiii 

Operating  expenses;  4.851,480 

Net  earnings #1.0- 

Other  Income 119.434 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Main  Line,  337.98  m.  ;  Western  Br., 
129.09  m.;  Waco  Br.,  55.30  m. ;  Fort 
Worth  Br.,  52.83  m.;  Lancaster  Br., 
4.75  m. ;  Nelleva-Mexia  Cut-off, 
94.06  m. ;  Eureka  Cut-off,  9.51  m. ; 
Stone  City  Cut-off,  39.27  m.  Total 
mileage.  837.79. 

Express  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Illinois  Central  R.R.,  2,266.82m. ;  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 
R.  It.,  1.294.61  m. ;  Dubuque  and 
Sioux  City  K.  R.,  760.98  m.;  other 
branches,  453.57  m.  Total  mileage, 
4,775.98. 

Yazoo  and  Miss.Val.  R.R.,  1,370.24  m. 

Express  Co.  —American. 


General  Officers. 


President, W.  B.  Scott;  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  General  Manager,  W. 
Gi  Van  Vleck;  Traffic  Manager 
C.  K.  Dunlap.      General  Offices, 
Houston,  Tex.;  New  York  Office, 
165  Broadway. 


President,  C.  H.  Markham;  Vice- 
Presidents,  W.  L.  Park,  F.  B. 
Bowes  and  C.  F.Parker;  General 
Manager,  T.  J.  Foley ;  Secretary, 
D.  R.  Burbank,  New  York;  Asst. 
Secretary,  B.  A.  Beck,  Chicago, 
111.  General  Offices, Chicago.Ill. ; 
New  York  Offices,  32  Nassau 
Street,  291  Broadway,  and  501 
Fifth  Avenue. 

General  Offices,  Yazoo  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  R.  R.,  Memphis. 
Tenn. ,  and  Chicago,  111. 


Halifax  and  Montreal  Line, 836.34  m. ; 
St.  John  Br.,  89.31  m.  ;  Truro  and 
Sydney  Line, 213.47  m. ;  Oxford  and 
Picton  Br, 69.39m. ;  Canada  Eastern 
Br.  ,  128.96  m.  ;  other  branches, 
87.43  m.     Total  mileage,  1,424.90. 

Express  Co' s— Canadiau ; Dominion. 


Gulf  Div.,  553.8  m. ;  Fort  WTorth  Div. 

327.6  m.;  San  Antonio  Div.,  278.1  m, 

Total  mileage,  1.159.5. 
Express  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Now  part  of  Minneapolis  &   St. 
Louis  It.  R. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Port  Arthur. 
Tex.,  788  m.;  Fort  Smith  Br.,  16 
m.  ;  Lake  Charles  Br.,  23  m.  ;  Air 
Line  Branch,  6  m.  Total  mileage, 
B39 

kkss  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


General  Traffic  Manager,  C.  A. 
Haves.  General  Offices,  Honcton, 
N.  B. 


Receivers,  James  A.  Baker  and 
Cecil  A.  Lyon  ;  General  Manager, 
A.  G.  W'hittington;  Secretary, 
A.  R.  Howard.  General  Offices, 
Houston,  Tex.;  New  York  Of- 
fices, 165  and  290  Broadway. 


Total  net  Income. $1.2 
i  payments 1.418,668 

Deficit $216,061 


Main  Line,  412.8  m. ;  Indianapolis 
and  Michigan  City  Div.,  168.6  in.; 
Fort  Wayneand  Gonnorsville  Div., 

Ki4  6  in.';  Kushville  Br.,  24.1  m.  : 
Minster  Br.,  10  in.;  Northern  Ohio 
Kv.,161  7  in.     Total   mileage,  871.8. 

Exi'HK.ss  Co.—  American. 

1  in-  road  is  part  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral system. 


Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  —  Presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Edson;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, J.  F.  Iloldeu  and  It.  J.  Mc- 
Carty;  Secretary,  G.  C.  Hand, 
New  York.  General  Offices. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  New  York 
Office,  25  Broad  street. 

Texarkana  and  Fort  smith  Ry.— 
President,  J.  A.  Edson,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.  ;  1st  Vice-President, 
W.  L.  Kstes.  General  Officesv 
Texarkana,  Tex. 


President.  A.  II.  Smith;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, w.  K  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
New  York;  Secretary,  I>.  W. 
Pardee.  New  York  ;  General 
Manager,  H.  A.  Boomer,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  General  Oil- 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York,  aud  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Systems,  Location,  and 
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Luke    Shore   ami  Michi- 
tfO.il  Southern  Railway 

[New    York,   Pennsylvania, 

Ohio,    Michigan,    Indiana, 

Illinois.] 
For  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1913. 

Total  earnings $59,353,109 

Operating  expenses  43,745,396 

Net  earnings $15.607, 713 

Other  income 10.473.212 

Total  net  income  $26,080,925 
Total  payments 22,592,585 

Surplus $3,488,340 

Ijeliitf  h  Valley  Railroad. 

[New    York,    New    Jersey, 

Pennsylvania,  j 
For  near  ending  Junr  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $39,783,563 

Operating  expenses  27.609,161 

Net  earnings $12,174,402 

Other  income 2,864,272 

Total  net  income.$15,038,674 
Total  payments. . . .     7,982,014 


Surplus $7,056,660 

Long  Island  Railroad. 

(Long  Island, New  York.  ] 
For  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1913. 

Total  earnings $12,879,967 

Operating  expenses   9.424.883 


Net  earnings $3,455,084 

Other  income 730,316 


Total  net  income. $4,185,400 
Total  payments 5,163,385 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Deficit $977,985 

Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad. 

[Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
(Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi.] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1913. 

Total  earnings $59,465,699 

Operating  expenses  44,810,880 

Net  earnings $14,654,819 

Other  income 3,057,532 

Total  net  income  $17,712,351 
Total  payments.  . .     9,441,989 


Eastern  Div.,  171  m. ;  Toledo  Div.,  213 
m. ;  Michigan  Div.,  410  m. ;  Western 
Div.,  114  m.  ;  Franklin  Div.,  245  m. ; 
Alliance  Div.,  88  m. ;  Detroit  Div., 
152  m. ;  Lansing  Div.,  270  m.  Total 
mileage,  1,663. 

Express  Co' s— American;  Adams. 

This  road  is  part  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral System. 


New  York  Div.,  26.13  m. ;  New 
Jersey  and  Lehigh  Div.,  223.12  m. ; 
Mahanoyand  Hazleton  Div. ,199.12 
m.  ;  Wyoming  Div.,  310.95  m 
Auburn  Div.,  316.62  m.;  Seneca 
Div.,  186.32  m.;  Buffalo  Div.,  136.64 
m.     Total  mileage.  1.398.90. 

Express  Co.— American. 


Main  Line— Long  Island  City  to 
Greeuport,  94.74  m. ;  Long  Island 
City  to  Montauk,  115.13  m. ; 
branchesowned,106.48m. ;  branches 
leased,  63.75  m. ;  New  York  and 
Bockawav  Beach  By.,  11.74  m. 
Total  mileage,  391.84. 

Express  Co.— Adams. 

This  road  is  now  controlled  by  the 
Pennsylvania  B.  B. 


Cincinnati  to  Louisville,  114  m.  ; 
Louisville  to  Nashville,  186  m. ; 
Nashville  to  New  Orleans,  622  m.  ; 
Memphis  Junction  to  Memphis, 
260  m. ;  E.  St.  Louis  to  Amqui. 
307  m. ;  Lagrange  to  Lexington, 
67  m.  ;  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta,  486 
m.;  other  branches,  2,898.25  m 
Total  mileage,  4.940.25. 

Express  Co' s— Adams;  Southern. 


Surplus $8,270,362 


Maine  Central  Railroad. 

[Maine,     New    Hampshire. 

Vermont,     Quebec^    New 

Brunswick.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $11,685,968 

Operating  expenses    8,487,420 


Net  earnings $3,198,548 

Other  income 428,588 


Total  net  income.  $3,627,136 
Total  payments 3,770,872 


Deficit §143,736 


Michigan  Central  R.R. 

[New  York,  Ontario,  Michi- 

gau,Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.] 

For  year  ending  Dtc.  31, 1913. 

Total  earnings $36,676,970 

Operating  expenses  27.993,776 


General  Officers. 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,New  York;  President, 
A.  11.  Smith,  New  York;  Vice- 
Presidents,  W.  K.Vanderbilt.  Jr., 
C.  F.  Daly,  A.  H.  Harris,  and 
John  Carstensen.  New  York; 
J.  J.  Bernet,  Chicago,  111.;  Secre- 
tary, D.  W.  Pardee,  New  York; 
General  Manager,  D.  C.  Moon, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  General  Offices, 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Chicago,  111. 


President,  E.  B.  Thomas;  1st  Vice- 
President,  .1.  A.  Middletou,  New 
York;  2d  Vice-President,  T.  N. 
Jarvis,  New  York:  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, L.  D.  smith:  General  Mana- 
ger, J.  E.  Magnire,  South  Beth- 
lehem, Pa. ;  Secretary,  D.  G. 
Baird.  General  Offices,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  New  Y'ork  Office, 
143  Liberty  Street 


President,  Balph  Peters.  General 
Offices,  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
Station,  Seventh  Avenue  and 
Thirty-second  Street,  New  York. 


President,  Milton  H.  Smith  ;  Chair- 
man of  Board,  Henry  Walters, 
New  York;  1st  Vice-President, 
W.  L.  Mapother,  Louisville;  2d 
Vice-President,  Win.  J.  Dickin- 
son, New  York;  3d  Vice-Presi- 
dent, A.  B.  Smith;  4th  Vice- 
President,  G.  E.  Evans;  Secre- 
tary, J.  H.  Ellis;  General 
Manager,  B.  M.  Starks;  Freight 
Traffic  Manager,  C.  B.  Compton; 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  W.  A. 
Russell.  General  Offices,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  New  York  Offices,  71 
and  291  Broadway. 


Portland  to  Vanceboro,  via  Augusta 
250.90  m. ;  Boyal  Jet.  to  Waterville, 
72.3  m. ;  Bath  to  Lewiston  and 
Farmington,  76.38  m.;  Woolwich 
to  Rockland,  47.13  m. ;  Rum  ford 
Jet.  to  Kumford,  52.75  in.;  Bumford 
to  Oquossoc,  35.97  in.;  Oakland  to  President, 
Kineo  Station,  90.61  m. ;  Newport 
Jet.  to  Dover  and  Foxcroft,  30.77 
m. ;  Burnham  Jet.  to  Belfast,  33.13 
m.;  Brewer  Jet.  to  Mt.  Desert 
Ferry,  41.13  m. ;  Washington  Jet. 
to  Calais,  102.49  m.;  Portland  to 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,132.05  m. ;  other 
branches,  243. 23  m.  Total  mileage, 
1,208.84. 

Express  Co. —American. 

Main  Line,  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  535.9 
m.  ;  Toledo  Div. ,  59.9  m.  ;  St.  Clair 
Div. ,  66.4  m.  ;  Grand  Bapids  Div. , 
94.4m.;  Mackinaw  Div.,  182.3  m. ; 
Air  Line  Div.,  104.3  m. ;  Saginaw 
Div.,    115.3    m.  ;     Bay   City   Div., 

Net  earnings $8,683,194     108.9  m.  ;  Saginaw  Bay  and  N.  W. 

■Other  income 1,246,056     Div  ,27.4  m. ;  other brancfies,505.2m. 

Total  net  income  "$9^250  K^J^^Anlerioaii 
Total  payments....    WW^*^ >.g   Amen^    ^ 

Surplus $158,880j    Central  System.  J 


Morris  McDonald,  2d 
Vice-President,  George  S.  Hobbs; 
General  Manager,  Dana  C.  Doug- 
lass. General  Offices,  Portland, 
Me. 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  H.  B.  Led- 
yard,  Detroit,  Mich,  ;  President, 
A.  H.  Smith,  New  York;  Vice- 
Presidents,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  .1  r., 
John  Carstensen,  C.  F.  Daly  and 
A.  H.  Harris,  New  York;  J.J. 
Bernet,  Chicago,  IlL  ;  Secretary, 
D.  \V.  Pardee,  New  York.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal, New  York;  Chicago,  111.  ; 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Minneapolis  cV  St.  l.on i-. 
Railroad.  —  "Al  ber  t 
I^ea  Rome." 

[Minnesota,  Iowa, S.  Dakota, 

Illinois.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $9,620,884 

Operating  expenses    7,33-2,334 

Net  earnings. .  . .  $2,288,550 
Total  payments.  ..     2,441,941 


Deficit $153,391 


Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Sault  Ste  Marie 
Railway— **Soo  Lane.'" 

[Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  North  l>a- 
koia,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $18,717,689 

Operating  expenses  12,209,227 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Central  Di v., 462. 75  m.;  Western  Di v., 
445.67  m.;  Des  Moines  <fc  Fort  Dodge 
Div.,  137.62  m  ;  I.  C.  &  W.  Hy., 
36.60  m. ;  Eastern  Div.,  563.83  m. 
Total  mileage,  1,646.47. 

Expkess  Co.  —Adams. 


Net  earnings $6,508,462 

Other  income 1,083.243 

Total  net  income   $7  591,705 
Total  payments....     4,738,21)3 


East  of  Minneapolis,  712.54  m. ;  west 
of  Minneapolis,  2,307.37  m. ;  Chicago 
Division  ( Wisconsin  Central), 
1,017.55  m.    Total  mileage,  4,037.46. 

Exrkkss  Co.— Western. 


General  Officers.. 


President,  Newman  Erb,  New 
York;  Vice-President,  F.  H. 
Davis;  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  C.W.  Huntington; 
Secretary,  A. C.  Doan.New  York. 
General  Offices,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  New  York  Offices,  25 
Broad  Street  and  299  Broadway. 


Surplus $2,853,502 


Missouri*     Kansas    and 
Texas    Railway. 

[Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 

Texas,  Louisiana.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $31,521,188 

Operating  expenses  22,722,119 

Net  earnings $8,799,069 

Other  income 217,278 

Total  net  income  $9,016,347 
Total  payments 8,737,120 

Surplus $279,227 


Missouri  Pacific  System. 

[Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana,  Tennes- 
see, Illinois.] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

(Including  Iron  Mouutain 
Line.) 

Total  earnings $59,793,900 

Operating  expenses  43,122,372 
Net  earnings..  ..$16,671,62* 

Other  income 2,447.779 

Total  net  income$19,119,307 
Total  payments.  . .  19.044,614 

Surplus $74,693 


Mobile  nnd  Obio  R.R. 

[Missouri,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Alabama.  ] 

For  t/ear  ending  June.  30.  1913. 

Total  earnings $12,377,649 

Operating  expenses   9,070,1^7 

Net  earnings 


Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. ,  1,744 
in.  ;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Hy. 
of  Texas,  1,312  in.  ;  Denison,  Bon- 
ham  &  New  Orleans  K.  H.,24  in.  ; 
Wichita  Falls  Ry. ,  418  m.  ;  Dallas, 
Cleburne   &    Southwestern    It.  It. 
10  m.;  Texas  Central  R.  R.,309  m 
Beaumont  &  Great  Northern  R.R, 
48  m.    Total  mileage,  3,865. 

Exprbss  Co.  —  American ;    Wells 
Fargo  &  Co. 


President,  E.  Penningtorf;  General 
Manager,G.  R.  Huiuington;  Sec- 
retary, G.  W.  Webster.  General 
Offices, Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New 
York  Offices,  64  Wall  Street,  295, 
1270  Broadway. 


.-  $1,807,46* 
Other  income 274,618 


Missouri  Pacific  Ry.,  3,919.58  m.;  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 
Kw,  3,364.80  m.  Total  mileage, 
7,284.38. 

Ex i»n ess  Co.— Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


General  Officers  of  M.,K.  &  T.  Ry.— 
President,  C.  E.  Schaff.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Vice-President, C.  Haile,Sl. 
Louis,  Mo.;  General  Manager, 
W.  A.  Webb,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Secre- 
tary, Carl  Remington, New  York. 

Officers  of  Missouri.  Kansas  and 
Texas  Ry.  Co.  of  Texas— Pres- 
ident, C.E. Schaff, St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
General  Manager,  W.  A.  Webb, 
Dallas.  Tex.;  Vice-President, 
E.  D.  Steger,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Sec- 
retary, C.s.  Shenvin,  Dallas, Tex. 
General  Offices,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ; 
Parsons,  Kan. ;  Dallas, Tex. ;  New 
York  Offices,  71  Broadway. 


President,  B.  F.  Bush;  Vice-Pres- 
idents, E.  J.  Pearson,  Frank  Jay 
Gould,  New  York;  F.  J.  Shepanl, 
New  York;  J.  G.  Drew,  O.  B. 
Huntsman, New  York;  J.M..Iohn 
sou,  Kin^don  Gould,  New  York; 
General  Manager,  J.  W.  Higirin-  ; 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Calef, New  York. 
General  Offices,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
New  York  Offices,  165  Broadway. 


Total  net  Income  $3,582,070 
Total  payments.   ..     3,21)0,828 

Surplus $381,2421 


Main  Line,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  to  Mobile, 
Ala..  656.53  in.;  Aberdeen  P.r.,  9  m. 
Starkville  Br.,  11  in. ;  Montgomery 
Div.  ,1*3  in.  ;  BlOCtOn  P.r.  .13.82  in.: 
Warrior  Southern  R.U.,  13.60  in.; 
Warrior  Br.,  9.51  m.;  Millstadt  Br. , 
7.  23  m. ;  Mobile  and  Bay  Shore  Hy. 
38.36  in.  ;  Columbus  lir.,  1.65  m.; 
Dawes  Br.,  7.94  in.  Total  mileage, 
960.64. 

Exi'kkss  Co.— Southern. 


President,  Fairfax  Harrison,  Wash- 
i  i  iu'i  on, !).(.'. ;  1st  Vice- President,  A. 
B  Andrews,  Raleigh,  N.C  ;  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager, 
It.  V.  Taylor,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  >■ 
retary,  A.  W.  Mackintosh.  New 
York.  General  Offices.  Mobile, 
Ala. ;  New  York  Offices,  30  Church 
Street. 
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Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis  Kail  way. 
—"Lookout  Mountain 
Route." 

[Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky.] 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $12,778,333 

Operating  expenses  .10,079,439 

Net  earnings $2,698,894 

Other  income 600,8/1 


Total  net  income  $3,299,765 
Total  payments. . . .    2,569,065 


Surplus $730,700 

New    Orleans,    Mobile 
and  Chicago  U.K. 

[Alabama,  Miss.,  Tennessee.] 
Fur  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $2,204,370 

Operating  expenses  1,451,15c 


Net  earnings $753,21+ 

Total  payments...       861,844 

Deficit...  $108,630 

New  York  Central   and 

Hudson  Kiver  K.K. 
[New    York,    New   Jersey, 

Pennsylvania,    Massachu  • 

setts,  Quebec] 
For  year  ending  Bee.  31, 1913. 
(For  entire  system  east  of 

Buffalo,   except  Dunkirk, 

Allegheny  Valleyfe  P.R.R.) 
Total  earnings.  ...$122,684,649 
Operatingexpenses  93,657,578 

Net  earnings. 
Other  income.. 


$29,027,071 
16.668.228 


Total  net  income. $45,695,299 
Total  payments...    43,694,762 

Surplus $2,000,537 

New  York,  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  Railroad. 
[New    York,   Pennsylvania, 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.] 
For  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1913. 

Total  earnings $12,393,873 

Operating  expenses    9,734,835 

Net  earnings  ....  $2,659,038 
Other  income 224,943 


Divisions, Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Main  Line,  322.33  m. ;  McMinnville 
Br.,  83.57  m.;  Sequatchie  Valley  Br., 
68.10  m. ;  Tracy  City  Br.,  30.48  m. ; 
Ceutreville  Br.,  69.91  m. ;  Shelby- 
ville  Br.,  8.08  m.;  Lebanon  Br.,  29.21 
m. ;  Western  and  Atlantic  K.  R, 
136.82  m. ;  Borne  R.  R. ,  18.15  m. ; 
Huntsville  and  Gadsden  Br. ,  80.08 
m. ;  FayettevilleandColumbiaBr., 
86.35  m. ;  Paducah  and  Memphis 
Div.,  254.20  m. ;  Middle  Tenn.  and 
Ala.  Br.,  36.98  m. ;  West  Nash- 
ville Br.,  6.26  m.  Total  mileage, 
1,230.52. 

Express  Co.— Southern. 


Main  Line,  368.58  m. ;  Hattiesburg 
Br.,  27.20  m. ;  other  branches  8.06  m. 
Total  mileage,  403.84. 

Express  Co. —Southern. 


New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
R.R.,  1,827.34  m. ;  West  Shore  R.  R., 
479.11  m.;  New  York  and  Harlem 
R.  R.,  136.50  m. ;  Beech  Creek  R.R., 
164.52  m. ;  Beech  Creek  Extension 
R.R.,  137.43  m. ;  Geneva,  Corning 
&  Southern  R.R.,  231.66  m.;  Wall- 
kill  Valley  R.  R.,  32.88  m. ;  other 
roads,  354.30  m.  ;  Boston  &  Albanj 
R.  R,  392.97  m.  Total  mileage,  in- 
cluding trackage  rights,  3,756.71. 

Dunkirk,  A.  V.  and  P.  R.  R.,  90.51m. 

Express  Co.— American. 


General  Officers. 


Total  net  in  come.  $2,883,981 
Total  payments ....    2,856,407 


Surplus $27,574 

New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad. 

[Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Connecticut,  New 
York.] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $66,703,172 

Operatingexpenses  48,515,349 

Net  earnings $18,187,823 

Other  income 7,247,989 


Total  net  income. $25,435,812 

Total  payments 25,167,150 

Surplus $268,662 

New  York,  Ontario  and 

Western  Railway. 
TNew  York,  Pennsylvania.] 
For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $9,040,812 

Operating  expenses   6,692.923 

Net  earnings $2,347,889 

Other  income 179,619 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  523 

m. 
Express  Co'  s— American ;  National . 


President,  John  H.  Peyton;  Gen- 
eral Manager,  D.  B.  Carson ;  Vice- 
President  and  Traffic  Manager, 
H.  F.  Smith;  Secretary,  J.  H. 
Ambrose.  General  Offices,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  ;  New  York  office,  71 
Broadway.  General  Offices  of 
Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R. ,. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Receiver.W.  F.  Owen  ■  Traffic  Man- 
ager, W.  L.  O'Dwyer.  General 
Offices,  Mobile,  Ala.;  New  York 
Office,  71  Broadway. 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chauncey 
M.  Depew;  President,  A.  H. 
Smith;  Vice-Presidents,  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,Jr.,  John  Carstensenr 
Ira  A.  Place, Chas.  F.  Daly,  H.M. 
Biscoe  (B.  &  A.  R.  R. ),  Boston, 
Mass.,  A.  T.  Hardin;  Secretary, 
1).  W.  Pardee.  General  Offices, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Operating  Offices, 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  and  Forty-fourth 
Street,  New  York. 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  New  York ;  President, 
W.  H.  Canniff,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Secretary,  D.  W.  Pardee,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  New  York  Office,  Grand 
Central  Terminal. 


Total  net  income-  $2,527,508 
Total  payments. . . .    l,864.i»26 

Surplus. $663,482 


New  York  Div.,  108.56  m.;  Shore  Line 
Div., 361. 53  m.;  Western  Div.,  312.10 
m. ;  Midland  Div.,  3»>0.48  m. ;  Boston 
Div.,  159.78  m.  ;  Providence  Div., 
327.51  m.;  Old  Colony  Div., 382.06m. 
Total  mileage,  1,952.02. 

New  England  Steamship  Co.  is 
composed  ot  the  Fall  River  Line, 
Providence  Line,  Norwich  Line, 
New  Bedford  Line,  New  Haven 
Line,    and  Bridgeport  Line. 

ExpressCo' s— Adams.  (American 
for  through  business  only.) 

Main  Line,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  to  Os- 
wego, N.  Y.t  272.22  m.;  Delhi  Br., 
16.87  m.;  Wharton  Valley  R.R.,  6.85 
m.  ;  New  Berlin  Br.,  22.40m. ;  Utica 
Div., 31.23  m.;  Rome  Br., 12.79  m.  ; 
Scranton  Div.,  54.10  m.  ;  Elleuville 
Br.,  7.37  m.  ;  Pecksport  Ry.,  3.70  m. ; 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  to  Cornwall, 
N. Y.  (trackage  rights),  53.07  m. ;  El- 
leuville and  Kingston  R.  R..  27.81 
m.  ;  Port  Jervis,  Mont,  and  Sum. 
R.  R.,  38.20  m. ;  Mine  branches, 
19.50  m.     Total    mileage,  568.46. 

Express  Co.— Adams. 


President,  Howard  Elliott;  Vice- 
Presidents,  E.  G.  Buckland,  B.. 
Campbell,  A.  R.  Whaley,  New 
York;  General  Manager,  C.  L. 
Bardo;  .Secretary,  A.  E.  Clark. 
General  Offices,  New  Haven,  Ct. ; 
New  York  Offices,  Grand  Central 
Terminal. 


President,  John  B.  Kerr;  General 
Freight  and  Passenger  Agent,  J. 
B.  Stewart;  Secretary,  R.  D. 
Rickard.  General  Superintend- 
ent, Edward  Canfield,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  General  Offices^ 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New 
York. 
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New  York,Stisquehaiinn 
&  Western  Railroad. 

[New    Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.] 
For  j/f(tr  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $3,974,796 

Operating  expenses    2,913,015 

Net  earnings 

Other  income  ..   . 

Total  net  income 
Total  payments..., 


$1,061,781 

287.404 


$1,349,185 
1,118.801 


Surplus $230,384 

Norfolk  Southern   Ii.lt. 
[Virginia,  North  Carolina.] 

lArr  i/ear  end 'i no  June  30, 1913. 
Total  earnings...  $3,334,756 
Operatiug  expenses^  2,122,216 

Net  earnings $1,212,540 

Oilier  income  ....        325,880 


Total  net  income  $1,538,420 
Total  payments...     1,029,196 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express.  


Main  Line,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to 
stroudsburg  Pa.,  120.27  m.;  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Eastern  K.  R.,  84.35  m.; 
Middletown  Br.,  20.50  m.  Total 
mileage  225.12. 

Kxpkkss  Co.— Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 

This  road  is  now  partof  the  Erie  R.  R. 
System. 


General  Officers. 


Surplus S509.224 

Norfolk  &  Western  lty. 

[Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Kentucky.] 

Foryear  ending  June  30,1914. 

Total  earnings $44,470,618 

Operating  expenses  29,935,841 

Net  earnings $14,534,777 

Other  income 1^997,590 

Total  net  income. $16,532,167 
Total  paytneuts 15,.i90,182 

Surplus $1,141,985 

Northern    l'acilie     Ry.- 

[  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon.] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $68,544,8*1 

Operating  expenses  41,472,052 

Net  earni ngs $27\072,749 

Other  income 5.944.-193 


Total  net  income.$33,<U7.242 
Total  payments     .  .ho, 721 .995 

Surplus #2,295.247 

Northwestern    Pacific 
llailroad. 

[California.] 

For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings   ....  $3,746,x04 
Operatiug  expenses    2,653.359 


Main  Line  and  branches,  602  m. 
Express  Co. —Southern. 


Norfolk  to  Columbus,  O.,  702.62  m. 
Lynchburg  to  Durham,  115.43  m. 
Roanoke  to  Hagerstown,  238.11  m. 
Roanoke  to  Winston-Salem,  121.61 
m.;    Walton   Junction   to  Bristol, 
110.75  m.;  North  Carolina  Junction 
to  Fries,  43.49  m.;  Graham  to  Nor- 
ton, 100.40  m.;    Vera  Junction    to 
Cincinnati    and    Ivorydale,    105.92 
m.  ;    Columbus,    Connecting     and 
Terminal  R.  R.,  4.65  in.:  branches, 
493.53  m.    Total  mileage, 2,036.51. 

Exprkss  Co.— Southern. 

Ashland,  Wis.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
to  Portland,  Ore.,  Taconia,  Seattle 
andsumas, Wash. ,2.915.34  m. ;  other 
divisions  and  branches,  4,169.39  m. 
Total  mileage,  7,084.73. 

This  company  connects  with  the 
Great Northern  s.  8.  Co.,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  and  Blue  Funnel 
Line  from  Seattle  and  Taconia  to 
China,  Japan  and  Manila. 

Express  Co.— Northern. 


President,  F.  D.  Underwood;  Vice- 
Presidents,  G.  F.  Brownell,  G.  A. 
Richardson,  D.  W.  Cooke;  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager, 
A.  J.  S.  Stone;  Vice-President 
and  Secretary,  David  Bosman. 
General  Offices,  50  Church  Street, 
New  York. 


President,. Toseph  H.  Young*  Vice- 
President,  Frederick  Ho  If.  New 
York;  Secretary,  Morris  s.  Haw- 
kins. General  Offices,  Norfolk, 
Va.  ;   New  YTork  Office,  14  Wall 


Net  earnings $1,092,445 

Other  income 126.281 

Total  net  income.  $1,218,726 
891,246 


San  Francisco  to  Trinidad,  312.34  m 

Sausalita   to    Cazadero,  77.81  m.  ; 

Christine     to     Albion,     25.66     m. ; 

branches,  102.17  m.     Total  mileage, 

517.98. 
Exfjakss  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Street. 


President,  L.  E.  Johnson,  "Roanoke, 
Va. ;  Vice-President  in  Cbarge 
of  Accounting  and  Finance,  Win. 
G.  Macdowell,  Philadelphia,  Pa;  ; 
Vice-President,  in  Charge  of  op- 
eration, N.  D.  Maher,  Roanoke. 
Va. ;  Vice-President  in  Charge  of 
Traffic,  T.  S.  Davant,  Roanoke, 
Va.  ;  Secretary,  E.  H.  A  Men. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  General  Offices, 
Roanoke,  Va. ;  New  York  Of- 
fices, 290  and  1245  Broadway. 


President,  J.  M.  Hannaford ;  Vice- 
President,  George  T.  Slade;  Sec- 
rctarv,  G.  H.  Earl,  New  York. 
General  Offices,  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
New  York  Offices,  34  Nassau 
Street,  1244  Broadway. 


Total  payments. . . 

surplus $327,480 

Oregon  Short  Ijine  K.K 
[Utah,     Wyoming,     Idaho, 

Montana,  Oregon.] 

year  en&tng  June  30,1914. 

Total  earnings $23,486,890 

Operating  expenses  12.632,306 

Net  earnings $9,808,684 

Other  income 9,448,937 

Total  net  income.$19,252,521 
Total  payments . . . .19.696,898 

Deficit §343,372 

Oregon- Wa  ■  h  i  n  g  t  o  n 
Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion  Company 

[<  >regon,v  ashlngi '  n,fdaho.] 
Financial  statement  included 
in  Union   Pacific  R.  R.   re- 
port. 


Lines  In  Utah, 
mi  nt?  ,123. 23  m 


216.26  m.  ;  in  Wvo- 
;iu  Idaho,  1,490.42m.; 
Montana,  144.45  in.  ;  in    Oregon, 
188.15  m.     Total  mileage,  2,162.51. 
Kxtkkss  Co.— American. 


Umatilla,  Ore.,  to  Spokane,  Wash., 
294  in.  ;  Huntington, Ore., to  Seattle. 
Wa-.li.,  594  m.;  A  Italia.  Wash.,  to 
North     Yakima,      Wash.,    98    in.; 

other  branches,  929  m.   Total  mile 
aee,  1,915. 
Steamer  Lines;  Portland  to  Astoria; 
Riparia  to  Lewiston;    Lake  Point 

to  Harrison. 

kxi'kkss  op,— American, 


President  and  General  Manager, 
W.  S.  Palmer;  Vice-President, 
A.  II.  Payson:  Secretary,  G.  L. 
King  General  Offices, San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


President,  A.  L.  Mohler,  Omaha, 
Neb.  ;  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  E.  B,  Calvin, 
Salt  Lake  City:  Secretary,  Alex. 
Millar,  New  York.  General  <)f- 
fices,  <  iniaha,  Neb.,  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  New  York  Office, 
165  Broadway. 


President,  J.  D.  Farrell:  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager, 
J.  P.  O'Brien;  Secretary,  Alex- 
ander Millar,  New  York.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Portland,  Ore.  ;  New 
York  Office,  165  Broadway. 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

[New     York,    New    Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,     Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,    Virginia,      West 
Virginia,    Michigan,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri.] 
For  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1913. 
( Rafl  linesdirectly  ooerated.  > 
Total  earnings.  ...$191,501,490 
Operating  expensesl45,992,346 

Net  earnings. 
Otheriucome.. 


$45,509,144 
19.530.413 

Total  netincorne  $65,039,559 
Total  payments...    53,395,749 


Surplus $11,643,810 


Pere  Marquette  R.R. 

[Michigan,    Ohio,     Indiana, 

Illinois,  Ontario,  Can.] 
For  near  ending  Jane  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $16,915,197 

Operating  expenses  18,034,174 

Net  earnings *$1,118,97 

Other  income 185,036 

Total  net  income    *$933,941 
Total  deductions. . .     6,218,954 


•Deficit $7,152,895 

Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing: Railway. 

[New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 

Delaware.] 
For  year  ending  June  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $47,123,370 

Operating  expenses.  31,793.208 

Net  earnings $15,330,162 

Other  income......     1.757,810 


Total  netincome.$17,087,972 
Total  payments 11,686,134 


Surplus $5,401,838 

Queen  and  Crescent 
System. 

[Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana.  ] 

For  year  ending  June  SO,  1914. 

Total  earnings $16,257,997 

Operating  expenses  11,950,237 

Net  earnings $4,307,760 

Other  income 855,107 


Total  net  income  $5,162,86 
Total  payments...     4,861,792 


Surplus §301,075 

Rutland  Railroad. 

[Vermont  and  New  York.] 
For  year  ending  Dec.  31,1913. 

Total  earnings $3,759,598 

Operating  expenses    2.890,794 


Divisious,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Div.,  1,253.90 
m.;  Western  Pennsylvania  Div., 
723.71  in.;  Philadelphia  Terminal 
Div.,  48.96  m.  ;  New  Jersey  Div., 
460.82  m.;  Central  Div.,  1,046.6" 
in. ;  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington  It.  R.  Div. ,  708.64  m. 
West  Jersey  and  .Sea  shore  R.  R 
Div.,  337.48  m.;  Northern  Div., 
774.34  m. ;  Baltimore  &  Sparrows 
Point  It.  R.,  5.43  in;  Baltimore, 
Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  Ry. , 
87.61  m.  ;  Barnegat  R.  R. ,  8.15  m.  j 
Cherry  Tree  and  Dixouville  R.R., 
38.39  m.;  Cornwall  &  Lebanon  R.R., 
24.84  rn. ;  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 
li ties,  162.11  m. ;  Long  Island  R.  R. 
lines,394.66  in. ;  Maryland,Delaware 
&  Virginia  Ry.,  78.43m.  ;  Monon- 
gahela  R.  R.  lines,  65.17  m. ;  Pem- 
bertou  &  Heightstown  K.  R., 24.37 
m. ;  Philadelphia  &  Beach  Haven 
R.  R.,  12.80  m.;  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia &  Norfolk  R.  R.  ,  112  m. ; 
Susquehanna,  Bloomsburg  &  Ber- 
wick R.R.,  41.83  m. ;  other  branches, 
23.50  in.  Total  mileage  lines  east. 
6,433.81.  Pennsylvania  lines  west 
of  Pittsburgh,  3,883  54  m.  Total 
mileage,  10,317.35. 

Express  Co.  —Adams. 

Western  District  — Chicago  Div. , 
411.93  m.;  Petoskey  Div.,  341.32 
m. ;  Detroit  Div.,  430.06  m.  Total 
mileage,  1,183.31. 

Eastern  District— Toledo  Div,,  472.24 
in.;  Pt.  Huron  Div.,  309.70  in.: 
Canada  Div.,  359.67  m.  Total 
mileage,  1,14161.  Grand  total 
mileage,  2,324.92. 

Express  Co.— Adams. 


Reading  Div.,  390.47  m.;  Philadelphia 
Div. ,  50.25  ni. ;  New  York  Div. , 
155.32  m.  ;Harrisburg  Div.,  103.73  m . ; 
Shamokin  Div.,  265.89  m.  ;  Wil- 
mington and  Columbia  Div. ,  121.43 
ni. ;  other  lines  operated  separately, 
491.58  m.     Total  mileage,  1,578.67. 

Express  Co. —American. 


Net  ear n  i  n  srs $868 ,804 

Other  income 16u,452 

Total  net  income  .  $1,029,256 
Total  payments 758,849 


Surplus $270,407 


Comprising  the  following  lines:  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans  and  Texas 
Pacific  Ry.,  338  m. ;  Alabama  Great 
Southern  R.  R. ,  296  m.;  Belt  Rail 
way  ot  Chattanooga,  49  m. ;  Harri 
man  &  Northeastern  R.  R. ,  20  m.. 
Cincinnati,  Burnside  &  Cumberland 
River  R.R.,4m.  Total  mileage, 707. 

Express  Co.— Southern. 


White  Creek,  Vt.,  to  Canada  Line, 
Que. ,  161  42  m. ;  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  to 
Bennington,  Vt., 57.21m. ;  Benning 
ton,Vt.,to  No.  Bennington, 4.67  m. ; 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  to  Rutland,  Vt., 
52.21  m. ;  Alburgh,  Vt.,  to  Oerdens 
burg,  N.  Y.,  121.60  m. ;  Canada  Line 
to  Xoyan  Jet.,  Que.,  3.39  m. ;  Leices 
ter  Jet.,  Vt.,  to  Addison  Jet.,  N.  Y., 
14.61  m.     Total  mileage,  415.11. 

Express  Co'  s— American ;  National. 


General  Officers. 


President,  Samuel  Rea;  Vice- 
President,  iucuarge  of  operation,, 
W.  W.  Atterbury;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  charge  of  traffic,  G.  D. 
Dixon;  Vice-President,  in 
charge  of  finance,  H.  Tatnall; 
Vice-President,  in  charge  of  real 
estate,  purchases  and  insurance,. 
W.  H.  Myers;  General  Manager, 
S.  C.  Loug;  Secretary,  Lewis 
Neilson:  Treasurer,  Jas.  F. 
Fahnestoek.  General  Office,, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia; New  York  Offices,  17a 
Broadway,  263  and  501  Filth  Ave- 
nue, 153  W.  125th  St.;  Desbrosses 
St.  Stn.;  CortlandtSt.  Stn.,  Hud- 
sou  Terminal,  Cortlandt  and 
Church  Sts. ;  Seventh  Avenue 
and  Thirty-second  St.,  and  85 
Cedar  St.  (Executive  and  Stock 
Transfer  Office). 


Receivers,  F.W.Blair,  D.  E.  Waters, 
Paul  H.King;  General  Manager, 
F.  H.  -Alfred.  General  Offices, 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  New  York  Office, 
290  Broadway. 


President,  Theodore  Voorhees; 
Vice-President  and  Traffic  Man- 
ager, John  F.  Auch;  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager,  Ag-. 
new  T.  Dice;  Secretary,  Geoige 
Ziegler.  General  Offices,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 


C,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  Ry.— President, 
Fairfax  Harrison,  Washington, 
D.  C.  ;  Vice-President,  T.  C.  Pow- 
ell, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Secretary v 
F.  S.  Wyiin.  New  York ;  General 
Manager,  Horace  Baker,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  New  York  Offices,  3Q. 
Church  St.  and  290  Broadway.. 


President,  A.  H.  Smith,  New  York  j 
Vice-Presidentaud  General  Man- 
ager, George  T.  Jarvis.  General 
Offices,  Rutland,  Vt. ;  New  York 
Offices,  Grand  Central  Terminal 
and  1216  Broadway. 
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Systems,  Location,  and 
Financial  Data. 


San  Antonio  nnd  Aran< 

sas  Pass  Kuil way. 
(Texas.] 
For  year  ending  June  30, 1914 

Total  earnings $4,648  196 

Operatiugexpenses    3.984,756 

Net  earnings ^>663,440 

Other  income 10,870 


Total  net  income..  $6i4,311 
Total  payments —     1,065,554 

Deficit $391,243 

San  Pedro,  I..os  Angeles 

and  Salt  I.aki'  It.  It. 
[Utah,   Nevada,  California.] 
For  year  ending  June  30, 1914 

Total  earnings $10,626,171 

Operating  expenses    7.214,709 

Net  earnings $3,411,462 

Other  income 5,759 

Total  net  income.  $3,417,221 
Total  payments....     3,237,411 

Surplus $179,810 

Seaboard  Air  Une  lly. 

[Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama.  ] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $25,291,757 

Operating  expenses .  17 .311.394 


Net  earnings $7,980,363 

Other  income 278,636 


B8,258.999 
6,892,908 


Total  net  income.. 
Total  payments 

Surplus .'$1,366,091 

Southern    Pacific    Com- 
pany. 

[Louisiana,      Texas,      New 

iMexico,  Arizona,   Califor 

nia,  Nevada.Oregon,  Utah.] 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1913. 

(Including  water  lines  also. ) 

Total  earnings $142,774,705 

Operating  expenses  92,869.410 

Net  recei  pt-s      ...  $49^905^295 
Other  income 11,742,172 

Total  net  income  $61 ,647.467 
Total  payments...    51,140,591 


Surplus $10,506,876 

Southern  Railway. 

[District  of  Columbia,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
8lppi,Tennes8ee,Kentucky. 

Illinois,  Indiana.  Missouri.) 
For  year  eiuling  Jnu>  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings +'69.533.697 

Operating expense*  50,571,174 

Net  earnings  . . . 
Other  income 

Total  net  income 
Total  payments... 

Surplus 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Houston,  Tex.,  to  San  Antonio, Tex., 
238  m. ;  Kenedy,  Tex.,  to  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  88  m. ;  Rockport  Br., 
21  m. ;  Lockhart  Br.,  55  m. ;  Alice 
Br.,  43  m. :  Waco  Br. ,  171  m. ;  Kerr- 
ville  Br.,  71  m.-}  Falfurrias  Br., 
36.3  m.    Total  mtleage,  723.7. 

Express  Co.— Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


General  Officers. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  783.7  m. ;  branches,  361.4  m. 
Total  mileage,  1,145.1. 

Express  Co.  — Aiuerican. 


Virginia  Div.,  368.73  m.  ;  North  Caro- 
lina Div.,  495.84  m. ;  South  Caro- 
lina Di  v.,  550.31  m.;  Georgia  Div., 
540.97  m.;  Florida  Div.,  681.23  m.  ; 
Alabama  Div.,  460.47  m.  Total 
mileage,  8,097.55. 

Express  Co.  —Southern. 


Lines  south  of  Portland  and  west  of 
Ogden  and  Rio  Grande— Arizona 
Eastern  R.  R.,  366.74  m.;  Central 
Pacific  Ry.,  2,205.46  m. ;  Corvallis 
&  Eastern  R.  R..  140.58  m.  -.Oregon  & 
California  R.  R.,  697.45  m. ;  South 
Pacific  Coast  Ry. ,  106.69  m.  ;  South- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.,  3,497.37  m.  Total 
mileage,  7,014.29. 

Express  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


President,  W.  H.  Mclntyre;  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager, 
J.  S.  Peter;  2d  Vice-President, 
M.  D.  Monserrate;  Secretary, 
J.  W.  Terry.  Geueral  Offices, 
San   Antonio,  Tex. 


President,  W.A.Clark,  New  York; 
Vice-Presidents,  W.  H.Bancroft, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  J.  R  Clark, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ;  (General  Man- 
ager, H.  C.  Nutt;  Secretary,  W. 
H.  Comstock.  General  Offices, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  New  York 
Offices,  20  Kxchange  Place  aud 
233  Broadway. 


President,  W.  J.  Harahan;  Vice- 
President,  Charles  R  Capp3, 
Norfolk,  Va. ;  Secretary,  D.  C. 
Porteous,  New  York.  General 
Offices,  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  New  York  Offices,  24  Broad 
Street  and  1184  Broadway. 


President,  Wm.  8pronle;  San 
Francisco, Cal. ;  Vice-Presidents, 
W.  F.  Herriu  and  E.  O.  McCor- 
mick,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  A.  D. 
McDonald  and  W.  A.  Worthing- 
ton,  New  York;  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager.  W.  R. 
Scott,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Sec- 
retary, Hujjh  Net II,  New  York; 
Director  of  Traffic,  Lewis  J. 
Speuce,  New  York.  General  Of- 
fices, San  Francisco  Cal.;  New 
York  Offices,  165  and' 366  Broad- 
way. 


$18,962,523 
3,295,230 

$22,257,753 
20,209.975 

$2,047,778 


.Spokane,  Portland  and 
Seattle  Kailway. 

(Washington.  Oregon.] 
For  i/ear  etuiiiu/  Jtunt  30, 1914. 

Total  earnings $4,901,740 

Operating  expenses   2,808,645 

Net  earnings $2,093,098 

Other  Income 1,492.817 

Total  net  income  £8,685,916 
Total  payments.. . .    _4.4H4.oh7 

Deficit $898,172 


Northern  District:  Washington  Div., 
370.95  m. ;  Danville  Div.,  455.95  in.  ; 
Richmond  Div.,  279.15  m. ;  Norfolk 
Div.,  282.10  m.  ;  Winston-Salem 
Div..  383.62  in.     Total.  1,771.77  m. 

Eastern  District  :  Charlotte  Div.,5S5.03 
m.  ;  Columbia  Div.,  364.41  in.  :  Spar- 
tanburg Div.,  244  in.;  Charleston 
Div.,  449.51  m.     Total,  1,592.95  in. 

Middle   Jjistrict:  Total,  1.377.93  m. 

Southern  ]>istrici:  Birmingham  Div., 
355.17  m.;  Mobile  Div. .  642.7"2  in.; 
Atlanta  Div.,  537.03  m.  ;  Columbus 
Div.,  200  l-i  in.     Total,  1,636.10  BO. 

Western Dixtrict,  631.4*  m.;  Okolona 
Big  Creek  Line, 37.82m    Total  mile- 
age of  system,  6.947.05. 

Kx  press  Co.  —Southern. 


Spokane,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  Ore., 

879.50  m.  ;  Wlllbridge  to  Hoiladay. 

114.60  m. ;  branches,  45.40  m.    Total 

mileage,  630. 60, 
Express  Co  s  —  Northern;     Great 

Northeru. 


President,  Fairfax  Harrison, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, A.  B.  Andrews,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  J.  M.  Culp.  Wasbmgr 
ton,  D.  C.  ;  H.  B.  Spencer, 
Washington.  D.  C. ;    T.C.Powell, 

.Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager, E.  H.  Coap- 
man,  Washington,  D.  ('.  ;  Secre- 
tary, F.  s.  Wynn,  New  York. 
General  Offices,  Washington, 
D.  C.  ;  New  York  Offices,  30 » 
Church  Street. 


President,  L.C.  oilman.     General 
Offices,  Portland,  Ore. 
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St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway. 

[Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 

Louisiana,  Texas.  ] 
For  year  ending  June.  30,1914. 

Total  earnings $12,744,555 

Operating  expenses    9,786,451 

Net  earnings $2,958,104 

Other  income 998,66s 

Total  net  income.  $3,956,77: 
Total  payments 4.118,342 

Deficit ,.    $161,570 


St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco R.  It. 

[Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi. 
Alabama.] 

For  year  ending  June.  30. 1914. 

Total  earnings $44,923,568 

Operating  expenses  33,270,599 

Net  ear ni  ngs $11,652,969 

Other  income 749,911 

Total  net  income.  $12,402,880 
Total  payments...    15,231,022 

Deficit $2,828,142 


Sunset  Central   Lines. 

[Louisiana,  Texas.] 


Texas  ami  Pacific  Ry. 

[Louisiaua,Arkansas,Texas.] 
Jrhr  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Total  earnings $18,652,684 

Operating  expenses  14,238,006 

Net  earnings $4,414,678 

Other  income 110,324 


Total  net  income. .$4,525,002 
Total  payments....    4,147,224 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 
Express. 


Surplus $377,778 

Toledo  and  Ohio  Central 
Railway.—  "NewYork 
Central  Lines." 

[Ohio.] 

J<hr  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1913. 

Total  earnings $6,031,430 

Operating  expenses.  4,701,858 

Net  earnings $1,329,572 

Other  income 205,966 


Total  net  income. $1,535,538 
To  tal  paymeu  ts 1 ,094,311 


Si.  bou.it  SuiUhwMern  Jiy. :  Main 
Line,  426.7  m.;  Cairo- 111  mo  Br. ,  28.9 
in.  ;  Birds  Point  Br.,  57.3  m.:  New- 
Madrid  Br.,  6.1  m.;  Little  Rock- 
Gillett  Br.,  86  m.  ;  Hazen  Br.,  17.6 
m. ;  England  Br.,  19  m. ;  Shreve- 
portBr.  ,62.5  m.;  Illinois  Div.  (joint 
track),  132.3  m. ;  Memphis  Line 
(joint  track),  68.8  m.  ;  Blytheville 
Br. ,  37.3  m.     Total  mileage,  942.5. 

•St.  Louis  Southwestern  By.  of  lexas: 
Main  Line,  305.4  m.  ;  Sherman  Br., 
52.3  m.  ;  Fort  Worth  Br. ,  160.8  m.  ; 
Hillsboro  Br.,  40.2  m.  j  Lufkin  Br. , 
130.9  m. ;  Dallas  Br.,  13.7  m.  ;  Com- 
anche Br.,  69.2  m.  ;  Stephenville 
Br.,   38  m.     Total   mileage,  810.5. 

P.  B.  A.  R.  Rv.,25.4  m. ;  E.T.R.R.  Co., 
30.3  m.   Grand  total  mileage,  1,808.7. 

Express  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


St. Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.R.  ,4.741.58 
ni. ;  Paris  &  Great  Northern  R.  R., 
16.94  m.    Total  mileage,  4,758.52. 

Ex  fkkssCo's— Southern  operates  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  Birming- 
ham; Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  balance 
of  line. 


Morgan's  La.  and  Texas  R.  R. ,  and 
S.  S.  Co.,  404.53  m.;  Louisiana  West. 
R.R.,  207.74  m. ;  Texas  aud  N.O.  R.R., 
458.03  m.  ;  Galveston,  Harrisburg 
and  San  Antonio  Ry.,  1,342.08  ni."; 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R., 
829.66  m.;  Houston, E. and  W.Texas 
Ry.,  190.94  ni. ;  branches,  61.22  m 
Total  mileage,  3,494.20. 

Express  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


Eastern  Div.,  511  m. ;  Rio  Grande 
Div. ,  620  m.  ;  Louisiana  Div. ,  356 
ni.  ;  Port  Allen  Br. ,  102  m.  ;  La 
Fourche  Br.,  28  m.  ;  Texarkaua 
Dist. ,  70  m. ;  Avoyelles  Br.,  93  m.  ; 
Natchitoches  Br. ,  89  m.  ;  Napoleon  - 
ville  Br.  ,16  m.  Total  mi  lease,  1,885. 

Express  Co.— Wells  Fargo  <fc  Co. 


Toledo  to  Bremen,  172.91  m. ;  New 
Lexington  to  Coming,  12.33  m. ; 
Whitmore  to  Thurston,  145. 57  m.  ; 
Alum  Creek  to  Truro  Junction, 4.20 
m. ;  Peoria  to  St.  Mary's,  59.90  ni. 
Total  mileage,  394.91. 

Express  Co.— American. 

This  road  is  part  of  New  York 
Central  System. 


Surplus $441,227 

Toledo,    St*    Louis    and 
Western      Railroad. 

[Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri. ] 
For  year  ending  Jane  30, 1913. 

Total  earnings $4,335,167 

Operating  expenses.  2  900,257 


N  et  earni ngs $1,434,910 

Other  income 66,361 

Total  net  income.  $1,501,271 
Total  payments 1,437 ,509 


Surplus $63,762 


Toledo,   Ohio,   to  St.   Louis,    Mo., 

450.72  m. 
Express  Co.— National, 


General  Officers. 


President,  F.  H.  Brittou,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Vice-Presidents,  H.  E.  Far- 
rell,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  C.  W.  Nel- 
son, D.  H.  Morris,  N.  B.  Burr; 
Secretary,  A.  J.  Trussell,  New 
York;  General  Manager,  J.  W. 
Everman.  General  Offices,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  165  Broadway, 
New  York.  General  Offices,  St. 
L.  S.  W.  Ry.  of  Texas,  Tyler, 
Tex. 


Receivers,  James  W.  Lusk,  W. 
B.  Biddle,  W.  C.  Nixon;  Agent 
for  Receivers,  C.  W.  Hillard, 
New  York;  General  Manager, 
E.  D.  Levy;  Freight  Traffic 
Manager,  J.  A.  Middleton. 
General  Offices,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
New  York  Offices,  71  and  385 
Broadway. 


President,  W.  B.  Scott;  "Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager,  W.  G. 
Van  Vleck;  Secretary,  G.R.  Cot- 
tiugham.  General  Offices,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.;  New  York  Offices,  165 
and  366  Broadway. 


President,  George  J.  Gould;  Vice- 
Presidents,  E.  b\  Kearney,  King- 
don  Gould,  andO.B.  Huntsman; 
Secretary,  C.  W.  Veitch,  New 
York.  General  Offices,  165  Broad- 
way, New  York,  and  Dallas, 
Tex. 


President,  A.H.  Smith, New  York; 
Vice-Presidents,  J.  Carstensen, 
New  York;  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Jr.,  New  York;  C.  F.  Daly,  New 
York;  Ira  A.  Place,  New  YTork; 
A.  T.  Hardin,  New  Yrork;  J.  J. 
Bernet,  Chicago,  111. ;  Secretary, 
D.  W.  Pardee,  New  Yrork.  Gen- 
eral Offices,  Chicago  and  New 
YTork. 


President.  W.  L.  Ross ;  Vice- Presi- 
dent, B.  C.  Stevenson;  Vice- 
President  and  Secretary;  James 
S.  Mackie,  New  York."  General 
Offices,  Toledo,  Ohio.  New  York 
Office,  299  Broadway. 
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Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

[Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Missouri.] 

For  i/ear  ending  June  30, 1913. 

Total  earnings $93,638,459 

Operating  expenses  54,030,216 

Net  earnings $39JS08,243 

Other  income 19,^07,971 

Total  net  income  $58.816,:il4 
Total  payments. .  .47,684,218 

Surplus $11,131,996 


Vandalia  Railroad    Co. 

[Indiana,  Illinois.] 

For  year  eudhni  l)tr.  31,1913. 

Total  earnings $lu,673.6>52 

Operating  expenses   8,308,075 

Net  earnings    ...$2,365,607 
Otber  income 67,615 

Total  net  income  $2,433,223 
Total  payments 2,510,860 

Deficit 


$77,638 


Virginian  Railway. 

[Virginia,  West  Virginia.'] 

For  year  end-inn  June  30, 1914. 

Total    earnings $6,340,079 

Operating  expenses  3.533,220 

N'  t  earnings $2,806,869 

Otber  income 340,823 


Total  net  income  $3,147,682 
Total  payments 1,886,829 

Surplus $1,260^853 


Wabash  Railroad. 

[Ontario,  Canada;  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Illinois. 
Missouri,  Iowa.] 

V,r  i/en)  ending  June  80,  1914. 

Total  earnings $38,022,494 

Operating  expense-  24,403,832 

Net  earnings $5,618,6*2 

Otber  income 886,85" 


Total  net  income  $6,505,514 
Total  payments 9,184,429 


Deficit $2,678,915 


W«'Ntern  Pacific  Ry. 

[California,  Nevada.  Ctah.] 
For  year  ending  June  20,  1913. 

Total  earnings $6,173,628 

Operating  expenses.  4.766,931 

Net  earnings 81,416,697 

Fixed  charges  not  reported. 


Divisions,  Mileage,  and  Operating 

Kx  press. 


General  Officers. 


Nebraska  Div. ,  1,242.13  m.;  Kansas 
Div.,  976.87  m. ;  Colorado  Div.,  859.32 
m. ;  Wyoming  Div., 536.45  m.  Total 
mileage,  3,614.77. 

Expkkss  Co. —American. 


St.Douis  Div..  238m.;  Centre  Point 
Br.,  8  m.;  Michigan  Div.,  358  m. ; 
Viucennes  Div.,  118m.;  branches, 
22  in.  j  Terre  Haute  and  Peoria 
R.  R.,  166  m.     Total  mileage,   910. 

Expkkss  Co.— Adams. 


Jewell's  Point,  Va.,  to  Deepwater, 
W.  Va.,448m.  ;  Winding  Gulf  Br., 
27  m.  j  leased  lines,  28  m.  Total 
mileage,  503. 

Expkkss  Co.— Adams. 


Buffalo  Div.,  276.6  m.;  Detroit  Div., 
295m.;  Pern  Div.,  360  m.  ;  Decatur 
Div.,  458.9  m. ;  Springfield  Div., 
265.4  m.;  Moberly  Div.,  858.7  m. 
Total  mileage,  2.514.6. 

Expkkss  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,    to   Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah, 921  m. ;  Tesla  Br.,  13  m 
Total  mileage,  934. 

Roca&  Loyalton  U.R. ,45.2  m. 

KXPBK8S  Co.  —Globe. 

This  road  is  part  of  Deuver  &  Rio 
Grande  R  R.  System. 


Wheel  ins    and    Lake 
Brie  Railroad. 

[Ohio.] 

For  i/ea     eiulin(iJu}>r&),mi4. 

Total  earnings $7,637,346 

Operating  expenses.   5,274.541 

Net  earnings $2,362,804 

Other  income 

Total  net  income.. $2,425, i:(2 
Total  payments l,9i 

Surplus "$469,9*1 


Toledo  Div..  212  m.;  Cleveland  Div., 
144  m.;  Chagrin  Falls  Br.,  8  m.  ; 
Ohio  River  Div.,  13  m.;  Huron 
Div. .  13  m.  ;  <  arrollton  Br. ,  45  in.  ; 
Massillon  Br. ,22  in.  ;  other  branches, 
47in.  Total   mileage,  604. 

EXP&JDM  Co.  —Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 


President,  A. L. Mob ler;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, J.  a.  Munroe;  Director  of 
Traffic,  B.  L.  Winchell.  Cb  cago, 
111.  ; Secretary,  A  lexander  .Millar, 
New  York.  General  Offices, 
Omaha,  Neb.  ;  Chicago  Office,  112 
West  Adams  Street;  New  York 
Olfices,  165  Broadway. 


President,  J.  ,T.  Turner;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, E.  B.  Taylor,  G  L.  Peck 
and  D.'T.  McC'abe;  General  Man- 
ager, T.  B.  Hamilton,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  General  Offices,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager, Raymond  Da  Puy;  Secre- 
taiy,  .lames  Clarke.  New  Y'ork. 
General  Olfices,  Norfolk:,  Va. ; 
New  York  Ollice,  55  Wall  Street. 


Receiver,    E.   B.    Pryor;   General 

Manager,  Henry  Miller;  Secre- 
tary, .1.  C  Otteson,  New  York. 
General  Olfices,  st.  Louis,  Mo.; 
New  York  Olfices,  165  aud  387 
Broadway. 


President.  B.  F.  Bush,  St.  Louis, 
Mo, ;  Vice-  President, E.  L.  Brown; 
Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager. ('.  M.  Levey:  Secretary, 
Vy.G.  Bruen.  General  Offices.San 
Francisco. cal.;  New  YorkOifices, 
165  and  1246  Broadway. 


Receiver,  W.  M.  Duncan;  Pres- 
ident. J.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  Toledo. 
Ohio;  Vice-Presidents,  George  P. 

Rust.  Ralph  E.  Slaven  .New  York; 
General  Manager,  H.  W.  McMus- 
ter;  Secretary, T,  I).  Rhodes.  New 
York.  General  Offices,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  New  York  Oitice,  30  Broad 
Street. 


Pulling  Power  of  a  Centipede  Locomotive. 
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RAILWAY    EMPLOYEES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Comparative  summary  of  kmpuivkes  and  A.vkra«e  Datlv  Compiovsation". 
l(Frotn  latest  available  Statistical  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. ) 


Class. 


••••■  . . • « 


General  officers. 

Other  officers 

General  office  clerks 

Station  agents 

Other  station  men , 

Enginemen , 

Firemen 

Conductors  

Other  trainmen 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  trackmen , 

Switchtenders,    watchmen 

Tel.  operators,  despatchers 

Emplo's— ace' t  float'g  equip' t, 
All  other  emplo's  and  labor's. 

Total. 


mi2* 


Num- 
ber. 


5,790 
10,414 

78,818 
38,428 

161,730 
64,382 
67,195 
49,685 

137,067 
57,507 
70,817 

249,429 
44,277 

357,326 
38,773 
42,548 
12,056 

230,138 


1,716.380 


Per  100 

Miles 

of  line. 


2 

4 

32 

15 

65 

26 

27 

20 

55 

23 

28 

100 

18 

143 

15 

17 

5 

92 


1911.* 


Num- 
ber. 


5,628 
10,196 
76,513 
38,277 

153,117 
63,390 
66,376 
48,200 

133,221 
55,207 
65,989 

226,785 
44,466 

363,028 
40,005 
41,196 
10.436 

227,779 


PerlOO 

Miles 
of  line. 


4 
31 

16 
62 
26 
27 
20 
54 
22 
27 
92 
18 
147 
16 
17 
4 
93 


11110. 


Num- 
ber. 


5,476 

9,392 

76,329 

37.379 

153,104 
64,691 
68,321 
48,682 

136,938 
55,193 
68,085 

225,196 
44,207 

878,955 
44,682 
42,435 
10,549 

229,806 


687   1,669,8091     678  1,699,420 


PerlOO 

Miles 

of  line. 


4 

32 
16 
64 
27 
28 
20 
57 
23 
28 
94 
18 
157 
19 
18 
4 
95 


1309* 


Num- 
ber. 


5,492 

8,022 

69,959 

36,519 

136,733 
57,077 
60,349 
4  i  ,608 

114,760 
48.237 
60,867 

195,110 
41,859 

320,762 

44,698 

39,115 

8,758 

210,898 


*  Does  not  include  returns  for  switching  and  terminal  companies. 


706  11,502,823 


PerlOO 

Miles 

of  line 


2 
3 

30 
15 

58 
24 
26 
18 
49 
20 
26 
83 
18 
136 
19 
17 
4 
90 


AVKRAGB 

Daily 

Compensation. 


1912*   1911*| 1910* 


638 


13. 13 
6.32 
2.50 
2.20 
1.89 
5.00 
3.02 
4.29 
2.96 
3.21 
2.55 
2.24 
2.09 
1.50 
1.70 
2.47 
2.37 
2.10 


12.99 
6.27 
2.49 
2.17 
1.89 
4.79 
2.94 
4.16 
2.88 
3.14 
2.54 
2.24 
2.07 
1.50 
1.74 
2.44 
2  34 
2.08 


13.27 
6.22 
2.40 
2.12 
1.84 
4.55- 
2.74 
3.91 
2.69 
3.08 
2.51 
2.18 
1.99 
1.47 
1.69 
2.33 
2.22 
2.01 


RAILWAY    ACCIDENTS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  a  Report  Issued  by  Interstate'  Commerce  Commission  for  Years  Ended  June  30,  19 13  and  1912.) 


Steam   Railways. 

E 

f.  I'CTRIC 

Railways. 

Item. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

9,391 
6.995 

Killed. 

Injured. 

1,252 
1,789 

Killed. 

Injured. 

181 

222 

8,662 
7,877 

16.539 

139 
179 

10 

26 

7 

28 

1,462 
1,400 

403 

318 

16,386 

36 

3  041 

35 

2,862 

557 

195 

94 

560 

1,533 

6.905 

3,360 

1,835 

16,005 

28,514 

596 
192 

77 
573 

1,482 

7,098 

3,234 

1,523 

13,874 

23,391 

18 
1 
6 
8 

17 

154 
19 
34 

138 
203 

14 
2 

•  • 

13 
17 

144 

18 

22 

96 

159 

Total 

2,939 

56,619 

2,920 

49,120 

50 

548 

46 

439 

Total  passengers  and  employes  on  duty. 

3,342 

73,158 

3,238 

65,506 

86 

3,589 

81 

3,301 

Employes  not  on  duty— In  train  accidents.. 

12 

•  * 

2 
65 

283 

146 
1 

9 

408 
614 

20 

•  • 

1 

53 
241 

156 

2 

12 

312 

477 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

2 

5 

•  • 

"l9 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

11 

•  • 

1 

11 

1 

362 

1,178 

315 

959 

3 

28 

1 

24 

Other  persons— Not  trespassing— 

9 
1,279 

110 
5,y32 

13 

1,185 

277 
4,746 

1 

196 

8 

860 

'ii8 

118 

7 

652 

Total 

1,288 

6,042 

1,198 

5,023 

197 

868 

659 

Trespassers— In  train  accidents 

90 
5,468 

5,558 

174 
6,136 

91 
5.343 

151 
5,536 

*117 

»  • 

123 

"loo 

Other  causes 

128 

Total 

6,310 

5,434 

5,687 

117 

123 

100 

128 

Total  accidents  involving  train  operation. 
Industrial  accidents  to  employes  not  involv- 
ing train  operation 

10,550 

_414 
10,964 

86,688 
113.620 

10,185 
400 

77,175 
92,363 

403 
19 

4,608 

798 
~  5,406 

300 

24 
324 

4,112 
550 

Grand  total 

200,308 

10,585 

169,538 

422 

4,662 

The  yearly  tables  show  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  total  number  of  casualties  160.555 
(10,396  killed  and  150,159  injured).  Of  this  number,  430  killed  and 79,237  injured  were  railroad 
employes,  on  railroad  premises,  by  accidents  in  which  the  movement  of  cars  or  engines  is  not  in- 
volved; 5,284  persons  were  killed  and  5,614  injured  while  trespassing  on  the  property  of  the  railroads, 
principally  while  walking  on  the  tracks  or  stealing  rides  on  trains. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  was  1.033,679,680;  1912, 
994,158,591;  1911,987,710,997.  The  passenger  mileaere  or  the  number  of  passengers  carried  one 
mile  in  1913  was  34,575,872,980;  in  1912, 33,034,995,806. 

rm.    t.  •    t,  .PULLING    POWER    OF    A    CENTIPEDE    LOCOMOTIVE. 

The  Erie  Railroad  conducted  a  test  at  Binghamtou,N.  Y.,on  July  24, 1914, of  the  pulling  power  of 
the  new  Centipede  locomotive,  which  weighs  410  tons  and  has  twentv-four  driving  wheels.  The 
officialsin  charge  kept  adding  car  after  car  of  coal  to  the  train  until  it  consisted  of  250  fully  loaded 
steel  cars  with  a  total  weight  of  21 ,000  tons.  The  locomotive  pulled  this  train  forty  miles  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
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RAILWAY    MILEAGE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES.' 

(From  Statistical  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  year  ended  June  30, 1912.  ) 


2,685,  Pennsylvania  11,460,  Rhode  Island  203,  South  Carolina  3,553,  South  Dakota  4,206,  Tennessee 
3,978,  Texas  15,322,  Utah  2,029,  Vermont  1,074,  Virginia  4,601,  Washington  5,178,  West  Virginia 
3,795,  Wisconsin  7,588,  Wyoming  1,678.  6 

Graud  total  mileage  in  U.S.  in  1906,224,363;  in  1907,  229,951;  in  1908,233,467;  in  1909,236,834; 
in  1910,  240,293;  iu  1911,  243,979;  in  1912,  246,816. 

•Does  not  include  mileage  of  switching  and  terminal  companies.  Mileage  in  Alaska,  462  miles; 
in  Hawaii,  193  miles. 

RAILWAYS    OF    AMERICA    "GROUPED"    BY    CAPITALISTS. 

The  great  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States  have  been  reduced  to  a  few '  'groups' '  by  means 
of  consolidation  and  reconsolidation.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these  groups,  which  comprise  three- 
quartersof  all  the  railroad  lines  of  the  country: 


Gkocps. 


Vanderbiltt.. 
Pennsylvania. 

Harriman 

Hill 


Morgan 

Gould 

Moore- Reid  ... 
Rockefeller's. . 

Walters's 

Eib  Syndicate. 
Independent . . 


Total 226,221 


Mileage. 


26,110 
21,312 
22,410 
14,163 
13,987 
22, 181 
29.143 
17,939 
11.373 
12.980 
f34,623 


Stocks. 


$628, 
779, 
754, 
415, 
673. 
539, 
372, 
257, 
149, 
344. 
652. 


327, 000 
510,000 
600,000 
527,000 
613,000 
310.000 
110,000 
847, 00O 
119,000 
698,000 
607.000 


Bonds. 


$703, 
576, 
1,096, 
430, 
544, 
821, 
489, 
318, 
202, 
623, 
485. 


419, 200 
300,000 
773, 4 1 0 
812,000 
987,000 
604,000 
104,000 
212,000 
642.000 
370,000 
347,410 


$5,467,268,0001  $6,252,571,020 


•In  December,  1912,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  ownership  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Kail- 
road  on  behalf  of  tne  Union  Pacific  Railroad  (controlled  by  the  Harriman  interests)  of  $126,650,000 
of  Southern  Pacific  Co.  stock  was  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  act,  and  Oregon  Short 
Line  has  disposed  of  its  interest  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  system  Is  now  an  independent  line. 

t  October  1,  1914,  compauys  old  $40,000,000  one-year  notes  to  a  syndicate  headed  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  

OPERATIONS    OF    BRITISH    RAILWAYS. 

(Report  of  U.  S.  Vice-Consul-General,  London. ) 

Government  returns  show  that  during  1913  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  carried 
1,228,316,000  passengers  and  371,571,000  tons  of  freight.  The  passengers  were  divided  into  classes 
as  follows:  First,  26.025,000;  second,  12.088  000;  third,  933,498,000,  and  workmen,  256,705,000. 
The  number  of  season-ticket  holders  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  595,000. 

The  length  of  the  lines,  reduced  to  single  track,  was  56,438  miles.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
companies  were  $677,674,  /24,  of  which  $277,044,978  was  derived  from  passeuger  traffic,  $324,- 
191,630  from  freight  traffic,  and  $76,438,115  from  other  sources, mainly  subsidiary  businesses.  The 
gross  expenditure  was  $424,563,193,  of  which  $383,494,799  was  devoted  to  operating  expenses, 
leaving  a  net  income  of  $253,111,531. 

The  gross  revenue  and  trading  profit  of  the  minor  businesses  are  a  matter  of  much  interest  and 
they  are  also  shown : 


Items. 


Passenger  road  vehicles.... 

Steamboats.... 

Canals » 

Docks,  harbors  and  wharves 


Gross 
Revenue. 


Trading 
Profit. 


$60H,313 
12,550,703 

5,358,016 
18,171,511 


$14, 599 

705,642 

1,703,142 

6,209,654 


Items. 


Gross 
Revenue. 


Hotels     and     refreshment! 

rooms  and  cars 

Other  businesses 


$15,548,468 
554,781 


Total i  $52,791,792 


Trading 
Profit. 


$2,705,774 
379,587 

$11,723,398 


Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  presiding  at  a  meeting  September  19,  1914,  of  the  underground  electric  rail- 
ways in  London,  said  900,000,000  passengers  had  been  carried  without  a  single  fatality  since  the 
opening  of  the  tube  and  the  electrification  of  the  district  railway 

THE    WORLD'S    PRINCIPAL    RAILROAD    TERMINALS. 


New  York  Central, 
Grand  Central 
Terminal,  N.  Y. 
City 

Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, N.  Y.  City. 

Washington,  Union 
Station 

St.  Louis,  Union 
Station 

Boston,  South  Sta- 
tion  


Total 
Area, 
Acres. 

Length 
Track, 
Miles. 

No. 

of 

Tracks 

No.    of 
Plat- 
forms. 

79.0 

33.6 

67 

36 

28.0 

16.0 

21 

11 

13.0 

.... 

29 

13 

10.9 

5.4 

32 

16 

9.2 

15.0 

32 

19 

Chicago  A  North- 
western, Chicago 

London,  Waterloo 
Station 

Paris,  St.  Lazare 

Frankfort,  Main 
Station 

Dresden,  Main  Sta- 
tion  

Cologne 


Total 
Area, 
Acres. 

Length 
Track, 
Miles. 

No. 

of 

Tracks 

8.0 

2.7 

16 

8.75 
11.2 

'3:5 

18 
31 

11.0 

•  .    •  • 

18 

7.0 

5.8 

3.0 
3.4 

14 
14 

No.    Of 

Plat- 
forms. 


14 

9 

8 
9 


United  States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 
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RAILWAY    MILEAGE    OF    THE    WORLD. 

(From  "Archlv    fur   Elsenbahnweaen,"   May-June,   1912,   published    by  Prussian  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  Berlin.) 

SINGLE   TRACK   ONLY  OR    LENGTH  OF   THE  LINE.  


Country. 


EUROPE: 

•Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Great  Britain 

France 

Russia  In  Europe.  .  . . 

Italy 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Servla 

Rumania 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Turkey  In  Europe .  .  . 
Malta,  Jersey,  Man. . 


Totals 207,432  107.718 


Total 
Mile- 
age. 


37 
27 
23 
30 
37 
10 
5 

1 
2 
9 
1 
2 
1 
8 


,995 
,570 
,350 
,686 
,008 
,538 
,287 

318 
,984 
,921 
,316 
,807 
,191 
,921 
,687 

493 
,238 

981 
,106 

967 
68 


State 
Owned. 


34,623 
22,046 

5,510 
21,659 
8,830 
2,685 
118 
1,063 
1,701 

67i 
1,217 
1,557 
2,716 

356 
1,979 

'987 


ASIA : 
Russia  (Central  Asiatic  Province) 

Siberia,  Manchuria 

China 

Japan,  Including  Korea 

British  East  India 

Ceylon 

Persia 

Asia  Minor,  etc 

Portuguese  India 

Malayan  States 

Dutch  India 

Slam 

Cochin  China,  etc 


Totals 63,320 


4,066 

6,739 

5,420 

6,093 

32,091 

576 

33 

3,129 

50 

757 

1,551 

637 

2,178 


}  6,180 

4,542 

24,459 


912 


637 


36,730 


AUSTRALIA,  ETC. 

New  Zealand 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

South  Australia 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

West  Australia 

Hawaii,  etc 


Totals 19,267 


2,745 
3,504 
3,783 
2,082 
4,011 
633 
2,421 
88 


2,716 
3,490 
3,642 
1,911 
3,660 
469 
2,144 


18.032 


Country: 


AMERICA. 

Canada 

United  States 

Newfoundland 

Mexico 

Central  America 

Greater  Antilles 

Lesser  Antilles 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

British  Guiana 

Dutch  Guiana 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Chile 

Argentina 


Totals . 


Total 
Mile- 
age. 


24,725 

241,199 

666 

15.260 

1,598 

3,031 

336 

510 

633 

103 

37 

333 

1,584 

756 

13,278 

157 

1,545 

3,526 

17,793 


State 
Owned. 


1,718 


42 


843 
5,443 


1,681 
2.467 


327,070     12.194 


AFRICA: 

Egypt 

Algiers  and  Tunis 

Belgian  Congo  Colony 

South  African  Union: 

Cape  Colony 

Natal 

Central  South  Africa 

Rhodesia 

Colonies  of 
Germany: 

German  East  Africa 

German  Southwest  Africa. 

Togo 

Cameroons 

England 

France 

Italy 

Portugal 


Totals 


22,892 


3.674 

2,791 

3.134 

515 

.... 

3.771 

3,318 

1.092 

1,092 

2,589 

2,589 

2,191 

2,191 

446 

446 

992 

992 

185 

185 

66 

66 

1,806 

1,359 

•  •  •  • 

71 

1,001 

.... 

13,670 


SUMMARY: 

Europe 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia,  etc 


Grand  totals 639,981  188,344 


207,432 

327,070 

63,320 

22,892 

19,267 


107,718 
12,194 
36,730 
13,670 
18,032 


UNITED    STATES    STEAMBOAT    INSPECTION    SERVICE. 

The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  14,  1903,  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  transfer  went  into 
effect  July  1,  1903.  The  Supervising  Inspector-General  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  George 
Uhler,  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,1914:  Number  of 
annual  certificates  of  inspection  issued  to  domestic  steam,  motor,  sail  vessels,  and  barges,  7,385; 
number  of  certificates  issued  to  foreign  steamers,  545;  total  number  of  annual  certificates  of  inspec- 
tion issued  to  domestic  and  foreign,  7,930.  Decrease  in  number  of  certificates  to  domestic  vessels 
from  previous  year,  130;  increase  in  number  of  certificates  to  foreign  vessels  over  previous  year, 
95;  decrease  in  number  of  certificates  of  all  kinds  of  vessels  from  previous  year,  35.  Gross  tonnage 
of  domestic  vessels,  all  kinds,  inspected,  5,596,504;  gross  tonnage  of  foreign  steamers  inspected, 
4.374,006.  Increas 
946,692.  Decrease 
Number  of  of" 
from  previous  .. 

1,210  were  rejected.  Decrease  in  number  of  new  life-preservers  inspected  from  previous  year.p8,3ol. 
Decrease  in  number  of  life-preservers  rejected  from  previous  year,  2,079.  Number  of  marine 
boiler  plates  inspected  at  the  mills  by  assistant  inspectors,  3,159. 


Causes. 


Fire 

Collision 

Explosions    or  accidental   es- 
cape of  steam 

Snags,  wrecks,  and  sinking. 


Accidents.  Lives  Lost. 


10 

67 

25 

295 


Causes. 


Accidental  drowning. 

Suicides 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


Accidents.  Lives  Lost. 


23; 


115 
50 

20 


582 


Number  of  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life,  232.  Increase  in  number  of  lives  lost  from  previous 
year,  146.  (During  the  year  318,094,347  passengers  were  carried  on  vessels  that  are  required  by 
law  to  report  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  Dividing  this  number  by  105,  the  total  number  of 
passengers  lost,  shows  that  3,029,469  passengers  were  carried  for  each  lost.) 
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CORPORATION    PENSIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  number  of  employes  on  the  following  roads  now 
having  pension  systems  In  force.  In  general  all  the  roads  here  shown  base  their  pensions  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  employe's  wages,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  that  he  has  been  in  service.  For 
example,  the  rate  on  the  Pennsylvania  Is  1  per  cent.  A  man  having  worked  40  years  received  a 
pension  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  his  average  salary  for  the  10  years  preceding  retirement.  Most 
companies  include  In  their  rules  a  reservation  of  the  right  to  vary  the  rate  of  pensions  If  the  total 
requirements  of  any  one  year  shall  demand  more  than  a  predetermined  gross  amount.  All  of  the 
companies  In  counting  time  Include  years  of  service  under  other  companies  bought  by  or  consolidated 
with  the  present  one.  Short  breaks  In  the  service  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the  employe,  or  due  to  a 
minor  fault  Involving  suspensions,  are  generally  overlooked. 


RaILUOAD. 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 

Boston  <fc  Maine 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western .... 

Crand  Trunk 

Illinois  Central 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River. 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  .  . 

New  York  Railways 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh.. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 

Southern  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 


No.   of 

Em- 
ployees. 


55,716 
19,411 
67,711 
4,023 
28,464 


7,341 
94.437 
46,484 

9,160 
36,841 
22,479 

4.505 
50,618 
69.356 
34.521 

7,700 

124,451 

67,465 

26.247 

9,000 
47,507 
19,956 


Amount 

Number 

Yrs.  of  1 

Appropri'd 
Yearly. 

of  Pen- 

Con. Ser. 

sioners. 

RequiM. 

No  limit. 

284 

$18,000 

75 

10 

129,247 

862 

•    •  • 

15 

269 

6o 

25,000 

57 

20 

125,000 

677 

10 

200,000 

521 

50,000 

30 

No  limit. 

155 

20 

85,000 

310 

90.000 

430 

15 

104.716 

451 

10 

450,000 

746 
32 

10 

700,000 

2,976 

30 

304,500 

964 

.    . 

93,847 

300 

.    , 

No  limit. 

40 

229.667 

610 

85,094 

258 

20 

Age  Limit 
of  New 


Agk  of  Retirement. 


Optional. 


Employees. 

CompuTy 

45 

70 

45 

None. 

60 

•    * 

70 

35 

65 

40 

65 

35 

70 

35 

70 

35 

70 

Various. 

70 

50 

70 

35 

70 

None. 

70 

45 

70 

45 

70 

45 

70 

None. 

35 

70 

65 
61 
65 


65 
60 
60 


65 

60 

55 

Various. 


65 
65 


61 


For  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  following  pensions  were  paid  by  the  railroads  named:  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  S77.204;  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  5212,645;  Boston  &  Maine,  $93,087;  New 
York   Railways,  $7,472. 

The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  dedicated  $8,000,000  for  a  fund  with  which  to  pension  superannuated 
and  disabled  employes.  This  fund  has  been  consolidated  with  the  S4, 000, 000  fund  created  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  after  he  sold  out  his  holdings  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  to  the  U.  3.  Steel 
Corporation.     The  fund  Is  known  as  "The  United  States  Steel  and  Carnegie  Pension  Fund." 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  on  Januarv  1,  1913,  established  a  Plan  for  Employes* 
Pensions,  Disability  Benefits  and  Insurance,  setting  aside  a  fund  of  81,000,000  for  the  purpose. 
Pensions  are  classified  according  to  age  and  length  of  service.  The  minimum  pension  Is  $20  per 
month,  except  when  otherwise  directed.  In  cases  of  disability  from  sickness,  full  pay  and  half  pay 
Is  allowed  for  various  periods,  depending  upon  length  of  service;  provision  Is  also  made  for  disability 
resulting  from  accidents  and  for  life  Insurance  benefits,  the  amount  of  Insurance  depending  upon 
length  of  service. 


AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    JUDICIAL    SETTLEMENT    OF    INTERNATIONAL 

DISPUTES. 

The  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  was  formed  In  1910  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  a  judicial  tribunal  which  would  perform  for  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  a  similar  service  to  that  which  Is  given  by  ordinary  courts  to  individuals, 
and  of  encouraging  recourse  to  such  a  tribunal  after  its  establishment. 

During  this  period  annual  conferences  have  been  held,  the  printed  orocecdlngs  of  which  have 
been  a  valuable  acquisition  to  libraries  and  to  all  Interested  in  the  development  of  judicial  settle- 
ment and  of  International  law;  men  of  distinguished  ability  and  unquestioned  Influence  contributed 
the  papers,  some  of  which  have  been  voluntarily  translated  Into  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Spanish. 

Quarterly    pamphlets,    each    containing    an    appropriate    monograph    by    some    acknowledged 
authority  on  subjects  tending  to  advance  the  purpose  of  the  society,  have  been  Issued,  not  only 
members,   but  to  a  carefully  selected  list  of  30,000  names,  Including  the  leading  law  schools  and 
universities  throughout  the  world. 

A  copy  of  all  publications  Is  sent  to  the  foreign  office  of  every  nation  and  to  the  heads  of  foreign 
legations  in  Washington. 

There  Is  a  widespread  and  growing  Interest  In  the  work  of  the  society:  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  requests,  not  only  from  America  but  from  many  parts  of  the  world  for  copies  of  the  pam- 
phlets, which  are  always  sent  free  of  charge.  The  officers  and  Executive  Committee  are  much 
gratified  at  the  Interest  awakened  by  their  efforts,  but  are  obliged  to  Issue  an  earnest  appeal  for  con- 
tributing members  In  order  to  continue  the  work  on  the  present  scale. 

The  object  of  the  founders  of  the  society  was  to  give  It  a  large  following,  and  so  there  were 
three  classes  of  membership  established  (life,  sustaining,  and  annual*,  with  equal  privileges,  leaving 
each  member  to  determine  what  he  would  give,  and  In  order  that  it  might  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
none,  the  subscription  for  annual  membership  was  fixed  at  one  dollar.  At  the  same  time.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  more  adequate  Income,  a  sustaining  membership  at  ten  dollars  a  vear  was  established. 

/'resident — Charles  W.  Eliot,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Vice-President — Theodore  Marburg.  Sec- 
retary— James  B.  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C.  Assistant  Secretary — Tunstall  Smith,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Treasurer — J.  G.  Schmldlapp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Life  membership,  $100;  sustaining  membership,  $10  a  year;  annual  membership,  SI  a  year. 
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RAILROAD    SPEED. 

NOTABLE  FAST  RUNS  OF  PASSENGER  TRAINS  FOR  LONG  DISTANCES. 


Datk. 


Railroad. 


May,  i«-»s. 

Aug.,  1888. 
Aug..  1894. 
April,  1895. 
Aug.  ,1895. 
Sept.,  1895. 
Sept.,  1895. 
Feb. ,  1897. 
April, 1897. 
May,  1900. 
Mar.,  1902. 
Aug.,  1902. 
Mar.,  1903. 
Mav,  1903. 
July,  1903. 
April,  1904. 
.Tulv,  1904. 
Nov.,  1904. 
June,  1905. 
June,  1905. 
J  une,  1905. 
J  line,  1905. 
July,  1905. 
Oct.,  1905. 
Mar. ,  1909. 
Feb.,  1911. 


Jxp. 


Great  Western  (.England) 

London,  N.W.  &  Caledonian 

Plant  System,  Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Pennsylvania 

London  &  Northwestern 

New  York  Central  &  H.  R 

N.  Y.  Central  "World  Flyer" 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
;  Lehigh  Val., Black  Diamond  E: 

Bu rlington  Rou te 

Burlington  Route 

"20th  Century  Ltd.  ,"  on  L.Shore 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

i  "20th  Century  Ltd.,"  on  L.  Shore 

Great  Western  (England) 

Michigan  Central 

Great  Western  (England) 

Pen  nsyl  vauia 

Pennsylvania 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  Southern  — 

Pennsylvania 

New  York  Central    

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  &  C 

New  York  Central 

Pennsylvania 


Terminals. 


Y. 


Loudon— Didcot  

London— Edinburgh 

J  acksou  ville— Rich  mond 

Camden— Atlantic  City 

London— Aberdeen 

New  York— Bu  Halo 

Albany— Syracuse 

Chicago— Denver 

Alpine,  N.  Y.— Geneva  June,  N, 

Bu  rli  ngton— Chicago 

Eckley— Wray 

Kehdallville— Toledo 

Jacksonville— Savannah 

Toledo-Elkhart 

London  —Plymouth 

Niagara  Falls— Windsor 

Paddi  ngton— Bristol 

Crestline— Fort   Wayne 

Chicago— Pittsburgh 

Buffalo— Chicago. 

New  Y'ork— Chicago. 

Chicago— New  York 

Washington.  Ohio— Fort  Wayne.... 
Crestline,  Ohio— Clark  June,  Ind... 

New  York— Chicago 

A 1  toona— Philadelphia 


Dis- 
tance, 
Miles. 

53725 
400 
661.5 

58.3 
540 

436.50 
148 
1,025 

43.96 
205.8 

14.8 

91 
172 
133.4 
246 
225.  66 
118.5 
131 
468 
525 
897 
960.5 

81 

257.4 
965 
235 


l.NCI.L'SI  VK. 


Time, 

H.  M. 


0.47 

7.38 

12.51 

0.4594 

8.32 

6.47 

2.10 

18.52 

0.33 

3.08*6 

0.9 

1.15 

2.32 

1.54 

3.54 

3.11V. 

1.24 

1.53 

7.20 

7.50 

16.3 

15.56 

1.4 

3.27 

15.43 

3.29 


Miles 
per 

Hour. 

68~ 

52.4 

51.48 

76.50 

63.28" 

64.33* 

i58.3 

58.74 

80 

65.  5J 

98.7 

72.8 

70.7 

70.2 

63. 13 

70.74 

84.6 

69.56 

63.53* 

69.69J 

56.07 

60.28J 

75.84 

74.55 

62.  bit 

67.2 


•Iucluding  stops.    ^Excluding  stops. 


FASTEST  RECORDED  RUNS  FOR  SHORT  DISTANCES. 


Date. 


Mav,  1893. 
Aug.,  1895. 
Jan.,  1899. 
Mar.,  1901. 
Jan. ,  1903. 
April, 1904. 
July,  1904. 
Oct. ,  1904. 


Railroad. 


N.  Y.  Central  &H.R... 

Pennsylvania 

Burlington  Route 

Plant  System 

N.  Y.  Central  &  H.  R. 

Michigan  Central 

Phila.  &  Reading 

N.  Y.Central&H.R.... 


Terminals. 


Crittenden— "Empire State  Exp.' ' 

Lando  ver— Anacosta 

Siding— A  rion 

Run  from  Fleming  to  Jacksonville. 

Palmyra— Macedon 

Crismau— Lake 

Egg  Harbor -Brigantine  Junction. 
Croton— Ossining 


Dis-     | 

Time, 

Miles 

tan re, 

per 

Miles. 

Hour. 

1 

0.32 

112.5 

5.1 

3.00 

102 

2.4 

1.20 

108 

5 

2.30 

120 

7.29 

4.00 

109.35 

3.73 

2.00 

111.90 

4.8 

2.30 

115.20 

3.51 

2.00 

105 

The  fastest  time  on  record  for  a  distance  of  over  44o  miles  was  made  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.ll.  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago,  in  June,  1905,  noted  above.  The  fastest  iong-distanee  run  less  than  440  miles  was  on  the  New  York  Central 
R.R.September  11, 1S95,  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  436  1-2  miles,  in  407  minutes  actual  time.  Average  speed,  64  1-3  miles  an 
hour,  with  two  stops  and  28  slow-ups,  and  on  January  1,  1903,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  302  miles,  in  295  minutes. 

Among  the  fastest  regular  trains  in  the  United  Slates,  for  a  shorter  distance,  are  believed  to  be  the  New  York  Central  "  Empire 
State  Express,"  between  New  York  and  Albany,  143  miles  in  175  minutes,  and  the  "Congressional  Limited,"  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  makes  the  run  from  Jersey  City  to  Washington  in  4  hours  46  minutes,  a  distance  of  227  miles.  The  "Penn- 
sylvania Special"  over  P.  R.  It.  which  runs  from  Jersey  Citv  to  North  Philadelphia,  84  miles  in  83  minutes;  from  .lersey  City 
to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  194  miles  in  196  minutes.  The  Royal  Blue  Line  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  (Reading  Terminal) 
91.1  miles  in  1  hour,  50  minutes.  On  November  25,  1913,  a  special  train,  consisting  of  a  locomotive  and  two  cars,  ran  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Jersey  City,  221  miles,  in  four  hours,  the  fastest  trip  ever  made  between  the  two  cities. 

On  Anjust  15,  1898,  on  P.  dt  It.  and  C.  It.  R.  of  N.  J.,  "Royal  Blue  Liue,"  between  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  Jenkintown,  a  dis- 
tance of  69~miles,  in  61  minutes,  including  2  slow-ups,  some  of  the  miles  being  traversed  in  38  seconds. 

Other  notable  long-distance  fast  rune:  Februarv  14-15,  1897—  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  C,  B.  and  Q.,  Jersey  City  to 
Denver,  1,937  miles,  in  48  hours;  avera-e  speed,  4o.3"  miles  per  hour.  Aug  ist  29-31,  1891— Canadian  Pacific,  Vancouver  to 
Brockville,  8,8)08  miles,  in  17  hours  9  minutes;    average  speed,  36.32  miles  per  hour. 

The  Jarrett  and  Palmer  special  theatrical  traiu,  Jersey  City  to  Oakland  (San  Francisco),  3,311  miles,  June,  1876, 83  hours 
45  minutes:  average  speed,  39.53  miles  per  hour. 

In  October,  1905,  the  "Harriman  Special  "  made  the  run  from  Oakland  to  Jersey  CI  tv  (3,239  miles)  in  73  hours,  12  minutes, 
or  44.30  miles  per  hour.  In  May,  1906,  the  "  Harriman  Special  "  made  the  run  from  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  New  York  City  in  71 
hours  11  minutes.  _".'..,      .  *'  *i. 

The  "Scott  Special ,;  left  Los  Anseles,  Cal.,  July  9,  1905,  and  arrived  in  Chicago  (2,416.5  miles),  July  11,  having  made  the 
run  in  44  hours  54  minutes,  miintaining  an  average  soeed  wliile  in  motion  of  51  miles  an  hour. 

On  November  15,  190T.  at  Clavtou,  N.  J.,  in  atrial  test  ou  Pennsylvania  It.  It.  between  steam  and  electric  locomotives,  the 
steam  engne  made  93.6  miles  au  hour  on  a  specially  built  seven  mile  curved  track,  while  the  electric  locomotive  made  but 
90  miles  an  hour. 

A  special  train  of  an  engine  and  two  cars,  which  was  run  in  January,  1911,  to  carry  J.  P.  Morgan  from  Washington  to  New 
York  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  male  the  trip  of  22^.8  miles  in  3  hours,  55  minutes   and  M0  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  57.8 


miles  an  hour.    The  speed  ov^r  the  Xew  York  divi 


In  Februarv,  1911,  the  "Gates  Special,"  from  Vunia.  Ariz.,  to  New  York.  2,787  miles,  made  the  run  in  74  hoi; 
verage  of  40.41  miles  per  hour,  including  stops.     From  Albany  to  New  York  the  trip,  143  miles,  was  made 
A  remarkable  record  was  in  ide  in  the  run  of  a  silk  train  between  Seattie  and  New  York  in  October,  1911. 


n,  West  Phila  leiphia  to  New  York,  90.5  miles,    averaged  67  miles  an  hour. 

74  hours  19  minutes,  or 
in  143  minutes. 
The    distance  is 
3,178  miles,  and  the  time  made  82^  hours.    The  averag;  ^pe-d  all  the  way  across  the  continent,  including  stops    aud  a  delay  of 
more  thau  two  hours  in  switching  at  Chicago,  was  38)^  mi>es  per  hour. 

SOME    FOREIGN     RAILWAY     RUNS. 

The  Northern  Railway  runs  a  day  express  from  Berlin  to  Paris,  which  covers  the  distance  from  Paris  to  St.  Quentin  (961^ 
miles)  in  93  minutes.  The  E  istern  Raiiway  Company  has  an  afternoon  express  from  Par's  to  Basel,  which  runs  the  first  104  37 
miles  in  107  minutes.  The  fastest  train  in  Germ  my  is  the  so-called  "  D-Zug  20"  between  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  which  main- 
tains au  average  speed  of  55.177  miles  per  hour.     (U.  S.  Consular  Report.) 
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RAILROAD    EQUIPMENT. 

Weight  and  horse-power  of  different  types  of  locomotives,  including  the  modern  electric  tractor, 
and  also  the  weight,  size  and  cost  of  freight  cars,  ordinary  coaches,  parlor  and  sleeping  cars. 

RECENT  HEAVY  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Typk. 


Triplex  * 

Mallet 

Mallet 

Mikado} 

Mikado 

Santa  Fe 

Consolidation. 
Santa  Fet-  ... 

Mountain!. 

Mountain 

Pacific} 

Atlantic 

Ten- wheel 

Mogul    

Switching 

Baltics 


It  O.I  J. 


Erie 

A.  T.  &S.  F 

Northern  Pacific. 

Pennsylvania 

L.S.&M.S 

C.  B.  &Q 

Wheel.  &  L.  E.... 
Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Missouri  Pacific.. 
Chesap'ke«fcOhio 
Pennsylvania... .. 

Pennsylvania 

Southern  Pacific. 
Central  New  Eng. 
Illinois  Central. . . 
Chemin  deFer  du 
Nord 


Tot:il 

Weight. 

(Pounds.) 


Weignt  on 

Drivers. 

(Pounds.) 


853,050 
616.000 
462,000 
331,000 
322,000 
378,700 
266,500 
406,000 
296,000 
330,000 
293,200 
240,000 
222.000 
202, 500 
166,000 


761, 600 
550,000 
401,000 
249,000 
245,000 
301.800 
236.000 
336.800 
208.000 
239,000 
389,500 
133,100 
173, 50O 
202.5O0 
166,000 


225,000  119,000    80 


Diameter 
of  Drivers, 
(Inches.) 


63 

57 

57 

61X 

63 

60 

57 

58 

63 

62 

80 

80 

69 

51 

63 


Heating 
Surface. 
<Sq.   Ft.) 


6,886 

6,579 
5,538 
5,508 
4,730 
5,161 
3,517 
5,573 
3,451 
4,132 
3,680 
2,856 
2,400 
3,332 
1,560 

3,396 


Size  of 
Cylinders. 
(Inches.) 


36x32 

28x38x32 

26x40x30 

24x32 

27x30 

30x32 

26x30 

30x32 

28x28 

29x28 

26x26 

23^x26 

23x28 

22x28 

21x26 

17><5x25i< 

&  2496x289? 


Tractive 
Effort,  (a) 
(  Pounds.) 


160,  000 
111,600 
87,600 
57.319 
56,050 
71,500 
55,900 
84,500 
50,400 
58,000 
38,400 
29,427 
36,5<.0 
45,200 
32,450 

32,362 


*  This  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  locomotive  ever  built  and  is  the  so-called  Triplex  Com- 
pound, which  was  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Erie  Railroad  and  was  completed 
in  April,  1914,  This  is  a  new  type  of  articulated  locomotive  and  goes  beyond  the  Mallet  articulated 
type  by  the  addition  of  another  pair  of  cylinders  and  another  group  of  driving  wheels,  making  three 
complete  engines  in  one  locomotive  unit.  Each  engine  has  four  driving  wheels  on  each  side,  the 
complete  locomotive,  therefore,  having  twelve  driving  wheels  on  each  side,  eight  of  which  are 
under  the  locomotive  itself  and  four  under  the  tender.  This  Triplex  locomotive  has  89  per  cent,  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  on  drivers.  The  large  Mallet  locomotives  have  but  about  65 
percent,  of  the  total  weight  on  drivers.  This  locomotive  is  used  for  pusher  service  on  the  eight- mile 
grade  of  the  Erie  east  of  Susquehanna,  Pa  This  is  a  grade  of  56  feet  to  a  mile  and  the  new  locomo- 
tive handles  the  same  weight  of  train  up  this  grade  that  was  formerly  handled  by  two  Consolidation 
and  one  Mallet  engines. 

tThis  is  the  largest  non-articulated  locomotive  ever  built. 

iOue  of  the  most  powerful  passenger  locomotives  recently  built  is  the  Mountain  type  locomotive 
built  in  1913  for  the  Missouri  Pacific.  This  Mountain  type  locomotive  replaced  a  Pacific  type  loco- 
motive, which  was  frequently  aided  by  a  pusher.  The  new  locomotive  can  take  a  passenger  train 
weighing  820  tons  (from  12  to  14  cars)  up  a  grade  of  more  than  100  feet  to  the  mile.  This  is  from  50 
to  75  per  cent,  a  heavier  train  than  it  was  possible  to  haul  with  the  type  of  locomotive  which  was 
replaced. 

{These  are  now  considered  the  standard  locomotives  for  heavy  freight  and  passenger  service  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  Mikado  is  replacing  the  old  Consolidation  locomotive  in  freight  service.  The 
Pacific  type  is  for  heavy  fast  passenger  business. 

TThis  is  the  largest  passenger  locomotive  in  Europe. 

(a)  Tractive  Effort.— This  is  the  effort  exerted  by  a  locomotive  in  turning  its  wheels  by  the  action 
of  the  steam  against  the  pistons  which,  through  the  media  of  the  crossheads.  rods,  etc.,  causes  them 
to  revolve  and  the  locomotive  to  move  along  the  rails.  The  drawbar  pull  which  a  locomotive 
actually  exerts  at  any  given  time  depends  upon  its  speed  upon  grades  and  other  things.  The  formula 
for  a  simple  locomotive  for  the  tractive  effort  is 

T    0. 85  P  X  C2  X  S 
D 
where  T  =  tractive  effort  In   pounds.  P  =  boiler  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  C  =  diameter  of 
cylinders  in  inches,  S=  stroke  of  piston  in  inches,  1)  =  diameter  of  driving  wheels  in  inches. 

HEAVY  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Koad. 


•New  York  (  'entral 

Boston  tfc  Maine 

New  Haven 


Weight  on  Drivers.  Max. Guar. Speed 


(Pounds.) 


(Mili-sprr  hour.) 


200.0(H) 
192,000 
154,700 


60 
45 


Type. 


Desle.  for  Trail. 
I  Load.      (To"s.) 


1).  C. 
A.  C. 
A.  C. 


1.000 
730t 

t 


•This  is  the  newest  type  of  electric  locomotive  in  use  and  is  an  eight- motor  articulated  600- volt 
locomotive. 

t  Includes  weight  of  electric  locomotive. 

JD-velops  40,000  tractive  power  up  to  6  miles  per  hour.     The  engine  is  for  switching  service  and 
is  unique  in  having  a  ceutre  cab  control. 

APPROXIMATE  COST  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 


Typk. 

Service. 

Avrragi-'We  tflit. 
(Pounds.  ) 

0Mb 

Tvpb. 

Servi.  e. 

Ave  :igvW.  i-ht. 
(  Pounds.  ) 

184,000 

195,  OOO 

Cost. 

Mikado  ... 
Pacific-. . .  . 

Freight. 

Freight. 

Passenger. 

500.  OOO 
250. 000 
280.000 

$31,500 
17.5<M) 
23,000 

Atlantic .. 

switching. 

Passenger. 

Switching. 

$15,000 
16,500 

WEIGHT  AND  COST  OF  CARS. 


Type. 


•Hox 

Steel  Coal  (gondola).. 

Flat 

Day  Coach  (steel) 

Sleeping  Car  (wood).. 

Sleeping  <  !ar  (steel).. . 


Weight. 


36,000  lbs. 

46.0(H)  lbs. 

34,000  lbs. 
11J,(MM)  lbs. 
115. (MM)  lbs. 
152.300  lbs. 


Capacity. 


1O0.OO.I  lbs. 
110.  OOO  lbs. 

lon.ooo  lbs. 
ho  Passe  ng' 8. 
•J7  Berths. 

24   Berths. 


Length, 


Width. 
(  In-ide  Dimension*.) 


Height. 


40  ft.  6  in.    8  ft.  10  in 


46  ft 
40  ft.  2  in. 
78  ft.  3  in. 
72  ft. 6  in. 

72  ft,  6    in. 


8  ft. 

e  ft. 

10  ft 

8  ft 

9  ft. 


9  in. 


6in. 
9in. 


8  ft. 
2  ft.  6^in. 


14  ft.  5  in. 
9  ft.  6  in. 
9  ft. 6  in. 


Cost. 


$1. -(><» 

960 

650 

8,000 
16,  OOO 

2t;,ooo 


•Steel  uuderlrame,  steel  side  Iranns  and  steel  roof. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 

EXPORTS. 
Mrbchaxdise  and  Specie  Exported  from  the  United  States  During  the  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  June  30,  1914.  


Articles. 


Domestic  Merchandise. 

Abrasives 

Agricultural  Implements 

Aluminum,  and  Manufactures  of... 

Aui  m:ds 

Brass,  ami  Manufactures  of 

Breadstuffs  :  Corn bush. 

««  Oats  bush. 

"  Wheat bush. 

"  Wheat  Flour bbls. 

Cars,  Carriages,    and   other  Vehicles 

and  Parts  of* 

Chemicals,   Drugs,    Dyes,    and    Medi- 
cines  

Clocks  and  Watches  and  Parts  of.   ... 

Coal :   Anthracite tons 

"       Bituminous tons 

Copper  Ore  Matte  and  Regulus.,  .tons 

*        Manufactures  of 

Cotton,  Unmanufactured lbs. 

"       Manufactures  of 

Earthen,  Stone,  and  China  Ware... 

Fertilizers tons 

Fibres,  Vegetable,  and  Textile  Grasses, 

Manufactures  of 

Fish 


Fruits  and  Nuts 

Furs  and  Fur  Skins 

Glass  and  Glassware •. 

Glucose  or  Grape  Sugar lbs. 

Hay tons 

Hides  and  Skins lbs. 

Hops lbs. 

India  Rubber  Manufactures 

Instruments  for  Scientific  Purposes 

Iron  and  Steel,  Manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  Manufactures  of . 

Al alt  Liquors 

Marble.Stone.and  Manufactures  of.. 


Quantities. 


9.380  855 

1,859,949 

92.393,775 

11,8-/1,161 


3,959.114 

■f-15, 704,966 

77,410 

4,760,940,538 
1,539,472 


199,530,874 

50.149 

19,-37,135 

24,262,896 


Values. 


$2,114,632 

31,965,789 

1, 101, 9.0 

5,803,659 

7,472,476 

7,008,028 

757,527 

87,953,456 

54,454,17;. 

51,676,222 

27.079,092 

3,013,149 

20.881,373 

f39.039.640 

3,257,089 

146,222,556 

610.475,301 

51,467,233 

4,353,241 

11,978,73s 

19,575,470 

12,842,173 

31,850,508 

14,969,371 

3,729,623 

4,565,919 

827,205 

2.807,253 

6,953,529 

12,441,220 

1,760,861 

251,480.671 

57,566,261 

1,485.176 

2,146.75* 


Aiitici.es. 


Domestic  Merchandise. 

Musical  Instruments 

Naval  Stores 

Nickel,  Nickel  Oxide  and  Matte. lbs 

Oil  Cake,  Oil  Cake  Meal lbs. 

Oils:   Animal galls. 

"      Mineral,  Crude galls. 

"     Mineral,  Refined  or  Mauuf'd. 

"      Vegetable 

Paints,  Pigments,  and  Colors 

Paper,  and  Manufactures  of 

Paraffin,  Paraffin  Wax lbs. 

Provisions:   Beef  Products lbs. 

"  Hog   Products lbs. 

"  Dairy   Products 

Seeds:    Clover lbs. 

"      Cotton lbs. 

"      Timothy lbs. 

**       All  other lbs. 

Soap 

Spirits,  Distilled proof  galls. 

Starch '  bs. 

Molasses,  and  Syrup galls. 

Sugar lbs. 

Tobacco.  Unmanufactured I  bs. 

"         Manufactures  of 

Vegetables 

Wood,  and  Manufactures  of 

Wool,  and  Manufactures  of 


Total  Exports,  Domestic 

Exports,  Foreign  Merchandise.... 

Total  Exports,Dome8tic  &  Foreign 


Specie:    Gold.. 
"  Silver. 


Total  Exports,  Domestic  &  F'r'gn 


Quantities. 


28,895,242 

1,530,362.450 

1.449..00 

146,477,342 

2,135,133,723 


186,357,728 
148.487,828 
980,216,593 

4,640.85'-' 

16,342.384 
12,480,294 


1,784,918 

76,713,779 

12,632.969 

50.mi5.726 

449,749,982 


Values. 


♦3,358.631 

1 9.882,1 -.5 

9403,709 

21,667,i  7V 

822,138 

6,812.672 

14.-,. 361 .384 

16.251.486 

7,256,318 

20.663,6::4 

6,516,338 

14.962,339 

118,557.366 

2,965.934 

691,437 

215,115 

688,118 

1. 59-1,075 

4,939.002 

2,275,832 

1,825,230 

1,667,137 

1,839,983 

53,96::,670 

7,4»9,811 

6,936,400 

InC, 179,6-10 

4.790,087 


$2,320,684,025 
34,895,123 


$2,364,579,148 


$112,038.5-9 
54,965,0_'3 


$2.531, -82,700 


*Total  value  automobiles,  and  parts  of,  exported  in  1912,  $25,657,294;  in  1913,  $31,253,533;  in  1914,  $33,198,806. 
fDoes  not  include  fuel  or  bunker  coal  laden  on  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  which  aggregated  during  1914,  7,811,913  tons, 
valued  at  $25,571,487. 

IMPORTS. 
Merchandise  and  Specie  Imported  Into  the  United  States  During  the  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  June  30,  1914. 


Articles. 


Merchandise. 

Animals 

Art  Works . 

Automobiles  and  Parts  of 

Bristles lbs. 

Cement,  Portland, Hydraulic. 100  lbs. 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  and  Medicines 

Clocks  and  Watches,  and  Parts  of . . . . 

Coal,  Bituminous tons 

Cocoa,  Crude,  and  Shells  of lbs. 

Coffee lbs. 

Copper.and  Manufactures  of  (not  ore) 

Cork  Wood,  and  Manufactures  of.... 

Cotton,  Unmanufactured lbs. 

"       Manufactures  of 

Earthen,  Stone,  and  China  Ware 

Feathers,  Artificial  Flowers,  etc.  ... 

Fertilizers 

Fibres,  Vegetable.  Unmanuf't'd.tons 
"      Vegetable,  Manufactures  of. . . 

Fish 

Fruits  and  Nuts 

Furs,  and  Manufactures  of 

Glass  and  Glassware 

Hair,  Unmanufactured lbs. 

Hats,  Bonnets,  and  Materials  for 

Hides  and  Skins,  other  than  Fur. .lbs. 

India  Rubber,  Gutta-Pereha,  and  Sub- 
stitutes for,  Uninanuf actured 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  Manufactures  of. . 

Jewelry  and  Precious  Stones , 

Lead    and    Manufactures    of    (con 
tents  ) lbs 


Quantities. 


3,437,155 

$287,485 


$1,046,734 

176,267,646 

1,001,523,317 


123,346,899 


418,432 


15,168,102 
561,080,686 


60.186,728 


Values. 


$24,712,111 

35,010,449 

1,432,576 

3,196,469 

$121,970 

94,519,912 

4,292,159 

$2,867,470 

20,797,7911 

110,725,392 

40,809.270 

6,499,632 

19,456,588 

70,704,823 

10,629,178 

8,825,176 

23,150,146 

54,349,995 

82,404,239 

18,758,143 

53,421,258 

8,840.321 

8,191,833 

3,369,978 

12,102,245 

120,289,781 

76,162,220 
31,790,851 
34,442,.!31 

1.987.625 


Articles. 


Merchandise. 

Leather,  and  Tanned  Skins,  and  Man- 
ufactures of 

Malt  Liquors galls. 

Meats  and  Dairv  Products 

Oils ." 

Paper,  and  Manufactures  of 

"     Stock,  Crude 

Rice lbs, 

Silk,  Unmanufactured 

"    Manufactures  of 

Spices lbs. 

Spirits,  Distilled proof,  galls. 

Sugar lbs. 

Tea lbs. 

Tin,  in  Bars,  Blocks,  or  Pigs lbs. 

Tobacco,  Leaf lbs. 

"        Manufactures  of 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Wines 

Wood,  and  Manufactures  of 

Wool,  Unman  u  f actured lbs 

"      Manufactures  of 


Total  Merchandise. 


Specie:  Gold.. 
"      Silver. 


Total  Imports  , 


Quantities. 


7,177,223 


297,664,917 


57,574.499 

4,160,843 

5,066,821,873 

91.130,815 

100,177,962 

60,107,512 


237,648,869 


Values. 


$25,087,179 

2,'.i67.029 

38,760,I'89 

47,020.573 

27,563,840 

8,571,207 

7,473,707 

100,930,025 

35,454,786 

5,595,509 

7,263,848 

101,649,375 

16,73.5,302 

39,422,479 

35,029,055 

5,357,806 

9,084,019 

15,133,535 

10,116,669 

62.433,039 

53,190,767 

34.294,204 


1,893,925,657 


$66,538,659 
30,326,604 


1,990,790,920 


%  Figures  cover  period  from  October  3,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914. 
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VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE,  1901-1914. 


.1  u  N  R  30. 


19*1  .  . 

isjoa._. 

19(13 


Expo  uts. 


Domestic 


$l,460,4t5-J.8(K5 
1.355,481,861 
1.392,231,302 


19(14 1,435,179,017 


19(15  . 

1906 

19(17 

1908 

1909 

WW 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


1.491,744,641 
I  717,953,382 

1,853,718,034 
1,534,786,357 
1,638,355.593 
1,710,083,998 
•2 ,013 ,549,025 
2,170.319,828 
2,428,506.358 
2,329,684,025 


Foreign 


$27,302,185 
26,237,540 
27,910,377 
25,648,254 
26,817,025 
i5,91l,118 
27,133,044 
25,986,989 
24,655,511 
34,900,722 
35,771,174 
34,002.:,  xl 
37,377,791 
34  895,123 


IVial   Exports. 


$1,487,764,991 
1,381, 719,401 
1,420,141,679 
1,460,827,271 
1,518,561,666 
1,743,864,500 
1,880,851,078 
1,860,773,346 
1,663,011,104 
1,744,984,720 
2,049,320,199 
2,204,322,409 
2,465,884,149 
2,364,579,148 


Imports. 


Total  Exports 

ami 

Imports. 

$823,172,165    $2,310,937,156 


903,320,948 
1,025,719,237 

991,087,371 
1,117,513  071 
1,226.563,843 
1,434,421,425 
1,194,341,792 
1,311,920,224 
1,557,819,988 
1,527,226,105 
1,653.264,934 
1,813,008,234 
1,893,925,657 


2,285,040,349 
2,445,860,916 
2,451,914.642 
2,636,074,737 
2,970,428,343 
3,315,272.503 
3,055.115,038 
2.874,931,328 
3,302,804,708 
3,576,546,304 
3,857,587,343 
4,278,892,383 
4,258,504,805 


Excess  ot 
Expel  i>. 


Excess  of 

Imports. 


r 664, 592,826 
478,398,453 
394.422,442 
469,739,900 
401.048,595 
517,300,657 
446,429,653 
666,431,554 
351,090,880 
187,164,732 
52-.' ,094 ,094 
551,057.475 
652,875.915 
470,653,491 


The  imports  and  exports  of  specie  are  not  included  in  the  above  table. 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHA  N  DISE  TNTO  AND  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1914. 


C0UNTttlK> 


Imports. 


Austria-Hungary 

Azores  and  Madeira  Islands.. 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland. 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Inlands.. 

Italy  

Malta,  Qoao,  etc 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

It  u  mania 

Hnssia  In  Europe 

Servia  and  Moulenegro 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in   Europe 

Unitrd  Kingdom 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
Central  American  Slates : 

Costa  Uica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

8al  vador 

Mexico 

West  1 1 1 1 1  i  e  I : 

ltarljad"8 

Jamaica 

'I  rinldad  and  Tol>ag<> 

Other  British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Hayti   

Santo  Domingo 

Argentina 

Bolivia 


$20,1'.0,834 

5:7,181 

41,035,532 

308,840 

8,269,73o 

116.87.1 

141,446,252 

189,919,136 

15,110 

3,B''6,594 

86.813 

56,407,671 

18,813 

36,294,010 

9,197,265 

6,165,0  5 

489,620 

20.s31.184 

1,949,835 

24,658,867 

11,590.107 

8MS9,6»9 

8,296,525 

293,661,304 

695,419 

2,099, '.75 

160,6i!i,709 

1,315,279 

3,570.364 
4,U7.\612 
3,130,328 
1  ,:-iv»  .'.'4s 
4  509,719 
1,15-, 32" 
92,690,566 

259,715 

8,701,9111 

•  ,81  ,104 

1.714,127 

131,303,794 

29.S74 

512,95' 

69,966 

(91.891 

8,81 

45,123, S-s 

70 


Exports. 

$22,71\258 

240,723 

61,219,894 

326,734 

15,670,135 

3,902,940 

159,818,924 

344,394,116 

773,038 

1,123,511 

15,855 

74,235,012 

266,061 

112,215.6,73 

9,  66,610 

5.223,048 

2,306,3  77 

30,0«8,  4  : 

9,469 

30,387,56H 

14,644,826 I 

1,019,602 

2,160,289 

594.271,863 

1,613,816 

1,69'.', 4  8 

344  7|H,''81 

5.735,026 

3,501,386 
3,601, M3 
4.673,519 

2,6:9,034 
22,678,234 

2,15 
38,74»,793 

1,412.934 
5,254.191 
3,465,6'," 
8,924,842 

68,884,198 

•",966 

906,   4" 

2,0Mi,623 

6,540,705 

4,91  7. '.'"1 

45.1 
1,145.555 


CoONTRIKS. 


Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

ICcuador 

Guianas: 

British 

Dutch 

French 

Paraguay   

Peru 

Uruguay  

Venezuela 

Aden 

China 

German  China 

Japanese  China 

Chosen    (Korea) 

East   Indies  : 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements  .. .. 

Other  British 

Dutch 

French 

Hongkong 

Japan  

Persia  

Russian  Asia 

Slam 

Turkey  in    Asin 

Australia  and  Tasmania.. 

New    Zealand 

French   Oceania 

German    Oceania 

Philippine   Islands 

British"   West  Africa 

British  South  Africa...   . 

British   E.st  Africa 

Canary    Islands 

French    Africa 

German  Africa 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Morocco 

Portuguese  Africa 

Turkey  in  Africa— Egypt. 
Italian  Africa 


Total  (including  smaller  place- 
not  liste     I    


Inii.orts. 


$101,329,073 

95,722,198 

16,051,  l-.n 

3,595,456 

110,603' 
1,026,1  50 


Exports. 


64,651 

12,175, 7.3 

7,715.144 

9,763.069 

1,747,810 

39,382,978 

289,889 

8,121 

73,630,880 

26,307, s60 

11,964,781 

5.334,361 

86,840 

107,366,897 

1.948;0:  ti 

9,488,978 

146,515 
19.546,652 
17. <  - 
5,125,036 

14.30' 

18,1 '2  819 

638,111 

9,46 

»6  ,621 

177.   56 

844,808 

134.S59 

6,981 

13,896 

149.7  76 
440,422 
18,81 


199,963,914 

17,432,392 

6,786,153, 

2,967,759 

1,700,3-0 

711,482 

295,334 

173.191 

7,141.252 

5.' 41.266 

5,401,386 

l,22i 

24,698.734 

1.473,33:1 
1,266,203 

10,854,591 

4.1^4.674 

5*5,930 

3,676,895 

161. -.34 

10.' 96/j 1 4 

61.2( 

2,848 
1,214 

,870 
1,1   - 
45. 775, VI 6 

8,9*0,194 
1,067,808 

219,-92 

3.6. 
14,884.974 

517 
7'.- 

198,938 

llu.171 
25.796 

9,587,479 

l.V..'  1,018 
6,479 


#1,893,925,1 57    $.'.364,579,148 


PANAMA. 

The  Repnbllr»  of  Panama  has  a  total  area  of  32.3S0  square  miles  with  a  population  of  419,029 
iple,  :irid  u  over  live  hundred  miles  In  length  and  varies  from  thirt  y-se\  en  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  in  width.  It  Ilea  between  Costa  RJca  and  Colombia,  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north 
and  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south.  The  Panama  Canal  Zone  runs  across  this  republic.  Panama 
has  a  single  republican  form  of  government  with  the  regular  division  Into  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  branches.  There  arc  seven  provinces:  Boeas  del  Torn,  Chirlqul,  Veraeuas,  Colon,  Los 
Santos,  Cocle,  and  Panama  as  political  subdivisions.  The  capital  city  Is  Panama.  Panama  has 
no  navy  and  no  army,  but  has  a  National  police  corps  of  one  thousand  men.  A  steam  launch  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  revenue  cutter.  The  commerce  of  1913  was  as  follows:  Imports.  SIO.400,000; 
exports,  12,467,556.  Panama  has  two  hundred  and  two  miles  of  railroads  In  operation,  ninety-sK 
t-offlces,  and  t  hlrt  y-<even  teleuraph  Offices.  A  contract  has  been  lei  for  a  wireless  station  at 
Colon.  There  are  excellent  educational  advantages  in  the  republic.  In  1912  there  were  364  schools 
having  an  attendance  of  14,511  pupils. 


Manufactures  of  Greater  New  York. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  AND   EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 


Customs 

lMSTEICTS. 


Imports. 


Atlantic    Coast 

Districts. 
Connecticut.. 

Georgia 

.Maine  and  New 
Hampshire... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
Philadelphia.. 

P>r»o  Itico 

Rhode  Island.. 
Sou  h  Carolina 

Virginia 

Total  ..1914.. 

1913.. 

1914.. 
Gulf  Coast  Dis- 
tricts. 

Flor  'la 

Galveston 

Mobile 

New  Orleans  . . 

Sa   ine 

Total.. 1914. . 

1913.. 

1912.. 


$5,318,526 
6,269,616 

8,710.935 

34  439,494 

159,91\970 

1,040.380,526 

4,134,459 

96,433,412 

3,818,419 

2,293.066 

5, 54s. 191 

7,177.904 

1,374,620,578 

1,315,8 19,635 

1,268,100,584 


9,906,925 

12,245,0  .2 

6.914.963 

89, 332. 621 

1,922,463 

120.372.U3 1 

103,612,409 

92,244,5*3 


Exports. 


$3,617 
110,594,981 

7,359,947 

109,690,231 

65,715,181 

864,546,338 

25,8:0,851 

65,182,514 

8,679, 5M2 

5,998 

20,829,302 

25,625,255 

1,304,103,797 

1,318,811,300 

1,262,679,331 


41.838. 9'4 
255,767,603 

50.805,641 
193,3  ;9,961 

24,13  .,523 
566,337,662 
543,076,878 
463,973,859 


Customs 
Districts. 


Mexic'n  Border 
Districts. 

Arizona 

Eagle  Pass 

El  Paso 

Laredo 

Total.. 1914.. 

1913.. 

1912.. 

Pacific  Coast 

Districts. 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Oregon 

Sa  i  Francisco . 

S'rn  California 

Washington  .. . 

Total. .1914.. 

1913.. 

1912.. 

Nort'rn   Border 

Districts. 

Butlalo 

Chicago 

Dakota 

Duluth  and  Su- 
perior   

East'n  Vermont 


Imports. 


$16,899,594 

4,904,721 

6,689,572 

5,309,022 

32,802,909 

27,059.560 

22,512,229 


567,399 

6,282,55* 

3,890,221 

67,111,081 

4,908,543 

55,391,565 

133,151.367 

l-.'3.8!i5,064 

1U,4>8,360 


30,305,617 

38,6:0,90  I 

9,966,833 

5,015,021 
8,312,172 


Exports. 


Customs 
District. 


$7,377,310 

617,618 

3,3:9,702 

5,25.i,739 

16,630,369 

24,902,645 

27,193,816 


1,124.239 

915,245 

13,80  .,260 

63,374,909 

2,010,280 

55,012,215 

136,243,148 

146,856,469 

127,542,331 


87,676,161 
8,681,501 

38,509,083 

13,376,368 
18,605,317 


Imports.  Exports. 


Michigan 

M't'na  &  Idaho 

Ohio 

Rochester 

St.  Lawrence... 
Wesl'nVi-rm'nt 

Wisconsin 

Total.  .1914.. 
1913.. 
1912.. 
Interior  Dis- 
tricts. 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky  ..... 

Minnesota. 

Omaha 

Pittsburgh.... 

St.  Louis 

Tennessee  .    . 

Utah  &  Nevada 

Total. .1914.. 

1913.. 

1912.. 

Gr'nd  tot'1.1914 

1913 

1912 


$26,346,651 

2,621,314 

11,696,199 

3,950,404 

62,156.444 

12,830,386 

3,441,468 

205,273,412 

153.612.547 

137,882,121 


$102,573,058 

3,268,930 

18,310,:  21 

6.06P.691 

34,098,070 

9,90-, 772 

100,934 

341,103,2  0 

401,997,518 

322,370,708 


516,3:;5 
754,093 
261  ,-91 

l,0-.'7,582 

6,307,809 

926.917 

2,759,571 

9,533,i  59 

479,408 

98,692 

22,705,357 

23,978,819 

21,037,117' 

1,893,925,657 


25,972 


25,972 

239,339 

562,364 

2,364,579,148 


1 ,813,008,234  2,465,884,149 
l,653,2i;4,934|2,204,322,409 


GROWTH  OF  UNITED    STATES  EXPORTS. 


Fiscal  Ykak  Ending 
Junk  30. 


1903. 
1909. 
1910. 
3911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914 


Europe. 


$1,283,600,155 
1,146,755,321 
1,135,914,551 
1,308,275,778 
1,341,732,789 
1,479,074.-61 
1,486.498.729 


North   America.  South    America. 


$324,674,660 
309.475,6:i4 
385.520,069 
457,059,179 
516,837,597 
617,413,013 
523,644,962 


$83, 583,919 
76,561,680 
93,246,820 
108.894,894 
13..31(i,451 
14  ,,147,993 
124,539.909 


Asia  and 
Oceania. 


$148,574,047 
101,463,560 
lll',751,900 
151,489,741 
189,3'.'8.148 
194,159,465 
196,994,033 


Africa  and 

Otlur  Countries. 


$20,340,565 
17, 035,434 
18,551,380 
23,600,607 
24,043,424 
29.08-.917 
27,901.515 


Total. 


$1,860,773,346 
1,663,011,104 
1.744,984,720 
2,049,320,199 
2,204.322,409 
2,4155,884.149 
2,364,579,148 


1913,  Domestic  exports  iiy  great  classes  :     Foodstuffs  in   cru  le  condition,  an,!  food  auimals,  $181,907,266;     foodstuffs,  partly 
or  w   oily  ma  iufactui-d,  $321,204,373;  crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing,  $731,758,513;   maniifa  uires   for  further  use  in 
auauufacur.ng,  $408,306,949;  manufactures  readv  for  consumption,  $176,297,360;  miscellaneous,  $8,531,897;  total,  $2,428,506,358. 
COM  MERC  IS   WITH  CUBA,   PORTO  RICO,   HAWAII,   AND  THE   PHILIPPINES. 


Fiscal  Year 
Ending 

June  30. 


Exports  from  the  United  States  to— 


Cuba. 


1907     $49  305,274 

1903 4  ,161,306 

1909 i  43,  1  :,  .56 

1910 '  52,853,753 

1911.      I  60.709,062 

19!.' I  62,203,"51 

1913 70,581.1*4 

1914  1  68,884.428 


Porto  Uico.         Hawaii.        Philippines 


$25,686,285 
22,677,376 
23,2-  2,1 70 
26,478,100 
34,671.958 
38,470,963 
33,155.005 
32,5',3. 368 


$14,435,725 
14,638,717 
17,125,7,5 
20,239,017 
21.925,177 
24,647,905 
30,646,089 
25,773,412 


$8,661,424 
11,461,7:2 
11.182,175 
16,763.9  i9 
19,723,113 
23, 73b, 133 
25,381.793 
27,304,587 


Imports  into  thk  Unttkd  Statis  from — 


Cuba. 


$97,441,690 
83,284,692 
96,722,193 
122.52S.037 
110,309,468 
120.154,326 
126,088,173 
131.303,794 


Porto  Kico.  Hawaii.        Philippines 


$22,070,133 
25,891,261 

26.391,338 
32.095,788 
34,765,409 
42,873,401 
40,529,665 
34,423.180 


$29,071,-13 
41, 640,505 
40,399.040 
40,161,288 
41,207,651 
55,076,070 
42,713,184 
40,678,580 


$11,510,438 
10,164,223 
9,433.986 
17.317,897 
17,400,398 
23,257,199 
21,010,248 
18,162,312 


The  s   ipments  cc  mercha  id  se  lrom  the  United  States  to  Alaska  in  1914  was  $22,461,723;  to  the  United  States    from  Alaska, 
$21,817,408. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

The  Census  Office  la  October,  1911,  published  the  following  tabular  statement,  giving  aggregate 
regarding  manufactures  In  Greater  New  York  in  1909,  compared  with  1904:        


Number  of  establlsu- 
ments 

Capital 

Cost  of  materials  used. 

Salaries  and  wages. .  .  . 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Value  of  products .... 

Value  added  by  manu- 
facture (prod'ets  less 
cost  of  materials) . . . 

Employes: 

Number  of  salaried 
officials  and  clerks .  . 

Average  number  waste 
earners  employed 
during  the  year .  .  . 


Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx. 


1909. 


19,769 
SS22.726.000 
S725.456.000 
$332,438,000 
S206.7-S9.000 
$1,431,089,000 


$705,633,000 


77,849 


309.792 


1904. 


15.975 
S620.526.000 
$507,030,000 
S23S.839.000 
$160,648,000 
$1,043,252,000 


$536,222,000 


51.716 


339,221 


Borough  of 
Brooklyn. 


1909. 


5.21S 

=5362,337,000 

3235,132,000 

$89,474,000 

$46,855,000 

$417,223,000 


$182,091,000 


15,844 


123.883 


1904. 


4,182 

$313,452,000 

"5230,809,000 

$68,056,000 

$38,470,000 

$373,463,000 


$142,654,000 


TOTAL, 
Greater  New  York.* 


1909. 


9,932 


104.995 


2J.938 

$1,364,353,000 

$1,092,155,000 

$445,772,000 

$266.034,C0() 

$2,029,693,000 


$937,538,000 


97.453 


J4.002 


1904. 


20,839 

$1,042,946,000 

$818,029,000 

$321,156,000 

$206,825,000 

$1,526,523,000 


$708,494,000 


63,586 


464.716 


*  Including  also  the  Boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond. 

Onlv  establishments  conducted  under  the  factory  system  were  lnclud-rl  in  tne 
tlnsuished  as  neighborhood,  hand,  and  building  Industries,  and  small  establishments 
product  of  le3s  than  $500  were  excluded. 


census 
having 


Those  dls- 
an     annual 
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FOREIGN    CARRYING    TRADE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

IN  AMERICAN   AND   FOREIGN   VESSELS.      TOTAL   UNITED  STATES   IMPORTS   AND 

EXPORTS. 

(From  Report  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 


Year  Ended 

By  Sea. 

By  Land 
Vehicles. 

Total  by 

J  one  30. 

In    American 
Vessels. 

In  Foreign 
Vessels. 

Total. 

Percent.  In 

American 

Vessels. 

Land  and 
Sea. 

1901 

$177,398,615 
185.819.987 
214,695.032 
229.735.119 
290,607,946 
322,347.205 
318.331,026 
272,513,322 
258,657,217 
260,837.147 
280.206.464 
322,451.565 
381.032.495 
368.379.217 

$1,974,536,796 
1.919.029,314 
2.026,106.388 
2.001.203.514 
2.103.201.462 
2.367,667,354 
2,684.296.291 
2.520.739,864 
2.462,693,814 
2.721.962,475 
2.930.436.506 
3,109.018.858 
3,392.028.429 
3.417,085.308 

$2,151,935,411 
2.104,849.301 
2.240.801.420 
2,230.938.633 
2.393.S09.408 
2.690.014.559 
3.002.627.317 
2,793.253.186 
2.721.351.031 
2.982.799.622 
3.210.642.970 
3.431.470.423 
3.773.030,924 
3.785.464.525 

8.2 

8.8 

9.6 

10.3 

12.1 

12.0 

10.6 

9.8 

9.5 

8.7 

8.8 

9.4 

10.0 

9.7 

$159,001,745 
180.191,048 
205,059.496 
220.976.009 
242,265.329 
280.412.387 
312.645.186 
261.861,952 
253.580.297 
319.132.528 
365,903.334 
426.116.920 
505.831.459 
473.040.280 

5  2,310  937  156. 

1902 

2.285.040.349 
2.445.860,916 
2.451.914.642 
2.636.074,737 
2,970.426,946 
3,315,272  503 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

3,055,115,138- 

1909 

2,974,931,328 

1910 

3,301,932.150 

1911 

3,576.546  304 

1912 

3,857,587.34a 

1913 

4  278  892  383 

1914 

4.258.504.805 

In  the  year  1865  merchandise  carried  In  American  vessels  was  27.7  per  cent,  of  total;  In  1875. 
26.2  per  cent.;  In  1885,  15.3  per  cent.;  In  1895.  11.7  per  cent.  Merchandise  and  specie  to  1879.. 
Inclusive;  merchandise  only  after  1879. 


FREIGHT    TRAFFIC    MOVEMENT.* 

PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE.  ANIMALS.   MINES.   FORESTS  AND    MANUFACTURES. 
(For  year   ended    June  30,  1912.     From  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 


Commodity. 


Products  of  agriculture: 

Grain 

Flour 

Other  mill  products 

Hay 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Other  products  of  agriculture. 


Total 

Products  of  animals: 

Live  stock 

Dressed  meats 

Other  packing-house  products. 

Poultry,  game  and  fish 

Wool 

Hides  and  leather 

Other  products  of  animals. .  .  . 


Total 

Products  of  mines: 

Anthracite  coal 

Bituminous  coal 

Coke 

Ores 

Stone,  sand  and  other  like  articles. 
Other  products  of  mines 


Total 566.538,387 


Tonnage 

Originating 

on  Road. 


Tons. 

39,299,166 

8.629,207 

7,081,347 

6.828.297 

981,666 

4,952,661 

12,879,492 

10,124,653 


90,776,489 

14.147.014 
2.345,721 
2.359,873 
76S.289 
406,529 
1,139,284 
3,807.461 


24.974,171 

67,142,632 
290.925.103 
31,752,483 
87.346,472 
77,776,534 
11,595,163 


Commodity. 


Products  of  forests: 

Lumber 

Other  products  of  forests. 


Total. 


Manufactures: 

Petroleum  and  other  oils 

Sugar 

Naval  stores 

Iron,  pig  and  bloom 

Iron  and  steel  rails 

Other  castings  and  machinery. 

Bar  and  sheet  metal 

Cement,  brick  and  lime 

Agricultural  Implements 

Wagons,  carriages,  tools,  etc.  .  , 

Wines,  liquors  and  beers 

Household  goods  and  furniture. 
Other  manufactures 


Total. 


Merchandise 

Miscellaneous — other 


commodities 


Grand  total. 


Tonnage 

Originating 

on  ltoad. 


Tons. 
60,773,766 
39,373,705 


100.147,471 


10.660,052 

3,232,728 

1,108,955 

12.411.460 

3.358.777 

10.604,728 

13,444,318 

35,696.289 

1,453,362 

1.194,308 

3.882.S2S 

2,024,892 

40.875,956 


139.948,653 

38.329,467 
37.567,887 


t998.282.525 


•Does  not  Include  returns  for  switching  and  terminal  companies.  tOf  the  total  freight  tonnage 
{1,786,071,066  tons).  Including  tonnage  received  from  connecting  roads  and  other  carriers,  there 
were  58,906,607  tons  unasslgned. 


NATIONAL    RIVERS    AND    HARBORS    CONCRESS. 

The  objects  of  this  Congress  shall  be  collection,  preparation  and  presentation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  such  statistics  and  other  Information  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  Im- 
provement of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  all  the  Nation  as  will  secure  for  such  purpose  an  annual  ap- 
propriation by  the  said  Congress  of  not  less  than  fifty  million  dollars.  To  educate  the  people  to 
the  Importance  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Government,  having  assumed  the  control  and  Im- 
provement of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  country.  Is  unequivocally  bound  to  discharge  these 
obligations  promptly  and  by  sound  business  methods,  chief  among  which  Is  the  placing  of  annual 
appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  on  a  parity  with  other  great  appropriation  bills. 

The  membership  of  this  Congress  shall  consist  of  commercial,  manufacturing  and  kindred 
organizations,  waterway  Improvement  associations,  corporations,  companies,  and  individual  citizens 
engaged  or  Interested  In  commercial  or  Industrial  enterprises,  who  may  subscribe  to  this  Constitution 
and  contribute  to  the  support  and  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress.  President — Hon. 
Joseph  E.  Ransdell.  Lake  Providence.  La.     Secretary — S.  A.  Thompson,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Principal  Countries. 
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COUNTRIES    EXCELLING    IN    PRODUCTION 

OP    PRINCIPAL    STAPLES   AND    RESPECTIVE    QUANTITIES    PRODUCED    THEREIN. 
(Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce. ) 


Commodity. 

Year. 

1913 

Wheat 

1913 

Rve 

1913 

1913 

1913-14 

1913-14 

1913  1 

1913  i 

1913  | 

Tobacco.. . . 

1913 

1913 

Wool 

1913 

Silk 

1913 
1913 

Coal 

Petroleum. 

1913 

Pigiron  ... 

1913 

1913 

1913 

1913 

Gold 

1912 

1912 

Unit. 


Bushels. 


1,000  lbs 

Tons  2,240  lbs 

| Pounds 

I  Bags,  132  lbs. 
Pounds 


Countries  of  Maximum  Production. 


Country. 


United  States. 
Russia 


Bales,  500  lbs. 
Pounds 


China 

Germany 

China 

Brazil 

Gold  Coast.... 
United  States. 


Tons  2,240  lbs 
Bbls.  42  gal.. 
Tons  2,240  lbs 


Australia , 

China 

United  States. 


Pounds 


/Ounces  fine 

(.Dollars i 

/Ounces  fine 
1  Dollars I 


Federated  Malay  States 
Transvaal.. 


Mexico. 


Quantity. 


2,446,988,000 
1,027,650,000 
1,011,304,000 
1,250,574,000 

2,674,986 
dl92,281,200i 

<a3,267,449' 
/113,050.000 

962,855,000 

u.ise^se1 

648,851,913 

(h) 

508,971,540! 

248,446,230 

30,996,152 

31,300,874i 

1,224,484,098 

i  112,284,000 

/     9,108,680 

1188,293,1001 

<   74,640,300! 

5  7  45,881 ,4001 


COUNTKIKS    HoLDIMi    SECOND    PlaCB. 


Country. 


Argentina...  , 
United  States , 

Germany 

United  States., 
British  India., 

Cuba 

British  India. , 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

British  India. , 


Argentina.. 

Japan 

United  King 

Russia 

Germany.... 


;dom. 


Japan 

Bolivia 

United  States , 


Quantity. 


196,642,000 

763,380,000 

481,169,006 

1,121,768,000 

c63,093,184 

2,597,732 

e  296,302,258 

d  1,073,631 

;  86 .769, 000 

g  450.000,000 

4,776.600 

d  264,728,573 

d  26,971,488 

287,430,473 

67,502,677 

19.004,018 

18,65'>,452 

161.280  000 

ci55,664,000 

C       4.520,719 

[      93,451,500 

63,766,800 

1    ^39,197,500 


a  Includes  63  governments  of  European  and  25  of  Asiatic  Russia,  b  Actual  production  unknown, 
c  Clean  rice,  d  Domestic  exports;  no  data  on  production,  e  Production  in  1912.  /Corrected  figures 
from  the  "Gordian"  of  July  9,  1914.  g  Unofficial  estimate.  A  Production  unknown  ;  exports  of  raw 
silk,  including  wild,  from  China  during  1913,  19,867,467  lbs.;  exports  of  waste  silk,  15,516,267  lbs. 
i  Shipments  from  the  Straits,    j  Commercial  value. 


THE    TWELVE    GREATEST    SEAPORTS. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce,  shows  the  relative  rank  in  tonnage  movement  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  world. 
Figures  of  coastwise  trade  are  not  included  : 


PORT. 

Year. 

Entered. 
Tons. 

Cleared. 
Tons. 

Port. 

Year. 

Entered. 
Tons. 

Cleared. 
Tons. 

New  York  a 

1914 

1912 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1912 

15,767,547 
13,686,297 
10,800.716 
12,996,908 
11,552,119 
10,805,536 

15,421.394 
13,665,346 
8,748,008 
13,491,764 
11,532,158 
10,809,459 

1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 

9,186.340 
7,986,609 
7,253,016 
8,223,272 
7,348,900 
6,236,944 

9,456  463 

8,076,767 
7,446,873 
8,220,974 
7,347,144 

Hamburg 

Rotterdam 

Hongkong-Victoria  c. . 

Cardiff. 

9,168,115 

a  Fiscal  year,  b  The  figures  for  Autwerp  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  other  ports 
as  the  Belgian  methods  of  tonnage  measurement  differ  from  those  adopted  by  other  nations,  c  Ex- 
clusive of  Chinese  junks  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  of  steamers"  under  60  tons,  d  Tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Maritime  Customs,  e  Exclusive  of  native  craft,  warships,  trans- 
ports, yachts,  and  sailing  and  steam  vessels  under  50  tons,  butincluding  vessels  engaged  in  trade 


between  the  Settlements, 
and  for  orders  only. 


/Excluding  the  tonnage  of  vessels  that  called  for  the  purpose  of  coaling 


IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES. 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce  from  the 

official  records  of  the  various  countries. ) 
(Years  ending  December  31,  unless  stated  otherwise;   imports  for  consumption  and  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise,  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin  not  included,  unless  stated  otherwise.  ) 


Countries. 


Argentina 

Australia,  Common 

wea'th  of 

Austria- Hungary  ... 

Belgium 

Brazil 


Yrs 


Bulgaria.... 
Canada  e... 

Chiiep 

China 

Cuba  *  r.... 
Denmark  a. 

Egypt 

France 

Germany  .. 
Greece 


1912 

1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1911 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 


Imports. 


C$371,384,000 

380,359,000 

C7 22, 030,000 

956,896,000 

308,409,000 

38,474,000 

670,089,000 

122,076,000 

c350,906,000 

132,337,000 

219,093.000 

128,062  000 

1,588 ,553,000 

C2,544,557.000 

29.735.000 


Exports. 


C$463,578,000 

369,667,000 

c554.973,000 

762,635,000 

363,274,000 

34.634,000 

355,755,000 

139,878,000 

c274.822.OO0 

165,2>t7,000 

159.922,000 

170.901,000 

1,295,528,000 

c2,13l,718,0OO 

27,989,000 


Count  hies. 


India,  British  e.... 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico  ps. , 

Netherlands , 

Norway ..., 

Portugal 

Russia , 

Spain  p 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Union  S.  Africa  n. 
United  Kingdom  . 
United  States  s  u. , 
Uruguay 


1913 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1912 
Venezuela  s. J1913 


Yrs. 


Imports. 


$522,389,000 

714,471,000 

308,258,000 

97.495.000 

1,452,458,000 

140,897,000 

73.577,000 

603,463,000 

189.847,000 

198,320,000 

c381 ,966,000 

183,039,000 

c3 ,623,794 .000 

1,813,008,000 

51,059,000 

19,677  000 


Exports. 


§782,413.000 

462.607,000 

c261 .258,000 

149,602,000 

1,251,472,000 

86,999,000 

36,790,000 

782,181,000 

186,806,000 

192,960,000 

c262 ,020,000 

316.644,000 

C2.S71 ,073,000 

2,428,506,000 

50,404,000 

28.777,001) 


a  Preliminary  data,  c  Final  data,  e  Years  ending  March  31.  n  Including  bullion  and  specie  and 
articles  for  Governments,  p  Including  gold  and  sil%rer  bullion  and  coin,  r  Exclusive  of  coin,  s  Year 
ending  June  30.    u  Including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico. 
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FOREICN    COMMERCE,    PRINCIPAL    PORTS    OF    THE    WORLD. 


(Compiled  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  from  Official 
Reports  of  the  Respective  Countries.) 


Ports. 


Europe — United  Kingdom. 

London  (a) 

Liverpool  (6) 

Hull 

Manchester  (c) 

Southampton 

Glasgow 

Grimsby 

Harwich 

Tyne  Ports  (d) 

Lelth 

Cardiff 

Bristol 

Belfast 

Germany. 

Hamburg  (e) 

Bremen  (e) 

Belgium. 

Antwerp 

France. 

Marseilles 

Havre 

Dunkirk 

Bordeaux 

Italy. 

Genoa 

Austria-Hungary. 

Trieste 

Flume 

Russia. 
Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg) .... 

Riga 

Odessa 

Reval 

Vlndau 

Rostov 

Llbau 

Kherson 

Vladivostok 

Batum 

Spain. 

Barcelona 

Bilbao 

America — United  States 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

Galveston 

Boston  (0) 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

San  Francisco 

Savannah 

Puget  Sound 

Canada  (h). 

Montreal 

Mexico  (/). 

Tamplco 

Vera  Cruz 

Cuba. 

Havana 

Argentina. 
Buenos  Ay  res 

Brazil. 

Santos 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Chile. 

Valparaiso 

Iqulque 

Uruguay. 

Montevideo 

Asia — China. 
Shanghai  (I) 

Japan. 

Yokohama 

Kobe 

British  Colonies. 

Singapore  0) 

Calcutta  (/J)  (*) 

Bombay  (/i)  (k) 

Africa — Egypt. 

Alexandria 

Australia  (0. 

Sydney 

Melbourne 


<S). 


Year. 


912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 

912 
912 

912 

912 
912 
912 
912 

912 

912 
912 

912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 
912 

912 
912 

913 
913 
913 
913 
913 
913 
913 
913 
913 

913 

913 
913 

912 

912 

912 
912 

912 
912 

911 

912 

912 
912 

911 
912 
912 

912 

912 
912 


Imports. 


SI, 164,769,445 

872,320,787 

236,550,355 

170,868,304 

119,443,332 

82,446,710 

71,958,162 

124,334,194 

48,876,337 

80,450.155 

29,944,572 

85,219,647 

47,594,876 

1,096,550,183 
387,300,921 

625,991,233 

381,915.300 

363,668,900 

176,413,200 

88,606,300 

200,417,255 

169,199,557 
43,832,566 

80,881.264 

50,456,602 

28,424,218 

36,249,332 

12,346,214 

474,314 

19,538,463 

11,409 

19,972,099 

6,298,856 

60,531,340 
17,467,867 

1,048,290,629 

82,399,100 

7,820,638 

146,590,451 

93,209,678 

32,895,238 

62,501,681 

4,461,852 

51,473,683 

155,909,428 

22,824,592 
40,732,306 

81,131,847 

304,131,043 

80.467,718 
120,134,459 

59,853,510 
9,805,502 

43,587,073 

155,698,943 

107,142.036 
150.355.799 

148.556,365 
168,633,067 
160. 073.974 

109,522,194 

152,015.016 
120,402.838 


Exports. 


$702,161,337 

944,662.492 

154,455,435 

105,149,692 

134,150,285 

164,699,373 

102,682,313 

44,450,012 

52,160,120 

39,451,796 

67,856,928 

19,971,367 

5,476,910 

864,229,672 
245,192,830 

588,734,262 

349,515,500 

255,576,200 

30,985,000 

90,950,300 

94,927.122 

138,312,671 
53,923,188 

55,757,880 

110,066,779 

42,203,799 

8.750,556 

49.017,122 

30.749.647 

32,889,835 

14,228,819 

1,070,826 

18,281,391 

30,470,074 
11,117,346 

917.935,988 

169,980,277 

281.457,858 

69,552,657 

76,315.344 

116,474,439 

66,021,385 

58,235,404 

62,548,109 

85,080,238 

40,379,464 
42,118,221 

42,677,512 

175,405.198 

171.528,135 
51.419,040 

6,99S,458 
26,858,392 

31,430.794 

29,989,616 

128,085,516 
74,483,992 

120,943,981 

27S.506.492 
204,670,999 

167,025,235 

152.279.384 
89.710,229 


Total  Commerce. 


$1,866,930,782 
1,816,983,279 
391,005,790 
276,017,996 
253,593,617 
247,146,083 
174,640,475 
168,784.206 
101,036,457 
119,901,951 

97,801,500 
105,191,014 

53,071,786 

1,960,779,855 
632,493,751 

1,214,725,495 

731,430,800 
619,245,100 
207.398,200 
179,556,600 

295,344,377 

307,512,228 
97.755,754 

136,639,144 
160,523,381 
70,628,017 
44,999,888 
61,363,336 
31,223,961 
52,428,298 
14,240.228 
21,042,925 
24,580,247 

91.001.414 
28.585.213 

1,966.226,617 
252,378,377 
289.278,496 
216.152.10S 
169.525,022 
149,369,677 
128,523,066 
62,697.256 
114,021,792 

240,989,666 

63,204,066 
82,850,527 

123,809,359 

479.536,241 

251.995,853 
171,553,499 

66,851.968 
36,663,894 

75,017,867 

185,688,559 

235,227,552 
224,839,791 

269.500,346 
447,229,559 

364,744,973 

276,547.429 

304,294,400 
210,113,065 


(a)  [ncladlng  Queensborough.  (W  Including  Birkenhead.  <.•>  including  Runcorn,  (d)  Tyne 
ports  comprise  Newcastle,  North  shields  and  South  shields,  (e)  Exclusive  of  trade  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  German  Empire.  (/)  Years  ending  June  30.  (g)  Including  C'harlestown.  (h)  Years 
ending  March  31.  (0  Direct  foreign  trade,  exclusive  of  re-exports.  (J)  Inclusive  of  Intercolonial 
trade  but  nol  treasure,  (t)  Merchandise  only,  exclusive  of  Government  stores.  (0  Exclusive  oX 
Interstate  commerce. 


Federal  Reserve  Board. 
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CRAIN    RECEIPTS 

BY    SPECIFIED    PORTS,    CALENDAR    YEARS    1909-1913. 
(From  Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.) 


Ports. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

New  York: 

By  canal,  via  river 

Bushels. 
9,676.000 
1,863,504 
82,s95,110 

Bushels. 
11,000,700 
441,588 
86,635,278 

Bushels. 

7,895,000 

3,913,254 

107,411,728 

119,219.982 

Biishels. 
3.530,600 
4,268,675 
122,371,905 

Bushels. 
4,371,700 

Coastwise  and  river 

3,904.292 

131,768.203 

Total  New  York 

94,434.614 

98,077.566 

130,171.180 

140,044.195 

Boston 

25.968,955 
35.126,455 
31.654.690 
17,127,626 

22,451,292 
30,120,980 
32.861,922 
16,213,444 

28,904,930 
41.195,845 
42,123,546 
15,919,182 
247,363,485 

31,846,400 
43,423,348 
55.0J  0,887 
2l,5Q0,971 

42,046,105 

Philadelphia 

47,496,548 

Baltimore 

68,754,883 

30,757,892 

Total 

204,312,340 

199,725,204 

281,982,786 

329,099,623 

43,551,119 

45,427,290 

50,539,637 

59,393,707 

66,078,237 

Grain  embraces  wheat  flour  reduced  to  equivalent  in  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  malt  and   peas. 

Receipts  at  New  York,  Portland,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  include  shipments  from  the 
West  to  foreign  countries  through  these  ports  on  through  bills  of  lading.  Receipts  at  Portland  via  Montreal 
are  duplications  of  receipts  reported  at  Montreal.  Receipts  at  Baltimore  include  flour  ground  by  city 
millers,  and  therefore  duplicate  an  equivalent  quantity  of  wheat  received  in  grain. 


FEDERAL    RESERVE    BOARD. 

The  new  banking  and  currency  law,  known  as  Federal  Reserve  act,  was  passed  Dec.  23,  1913. 

Under  the  system  known  as  the  National  banking  system,  which  was  Inaugurated  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  civil  war,  the  National  banknote  currency  was  based  upon  Government  bonds  deposited 
In  the  Treasury,  and  the  currency  thus  Issued  has  been  classed  by  economists  as  bond-secured 
currency.  This  plan  was  evolved  not  only  to  nationalize  and  unify  the  currency,  which  had  there- 
tofore consisted  of  notes  issued  by  State  banks,  but  as  well  to  create  a  market  for  United  States 
bonds,  and  in  this  way  to  sustain  their  value.  It  was  entirely  successful  for  the  latter  purpose, 
but  has  outworn  its  usefulness  as  a  banking  system  because  of  Its  entire  want  of  elasticity. 

The  Federal  Reserve  act  is  the  result  of  a  long  discussion  by  statesmen,  financiers,  economists 
and  bankers,  and  is  a  constructive  measure  based  upon  and  growing  out  of  many  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  within  the  past  twenty  years.  Under  It  twelve  cities,  known  as  Federal  Reserve 
cities,  are  established,  and  the  (continental)  United  States  is  divided  into  twelve  geographical  dis- 
tricts, each  district  containing  one  of  the  reserve  cities.  The  twelve  districts  and  their  respective 
reserve  cities  are  as  follows: 


Dist.  No.  1.. 

Boston,  Mass. 

IDist.  No.  5.. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Dlst.  No.     9.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dlst.  No.  2.. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dlst.  No.  6.. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dlst.  No.  10.. 

Kansas  City,   Mo. 

Dlst.  No.  3.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dist.  No.  7.. 

Chicago,  111. 

Dist.  No.  11.. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Dlst.  No.  4.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dlst.  No.  8.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dist.  No.  12.. 

SanFrancisco,  Cal. 

Every  National  bank  Is  required  to  become  a  stockholder  in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  the 
district  In  which  It  Is  situated,  and  any  State  bank  or  trust  company  which  complies  with  certain 
specified  requirements  Is  permitted  to  become  a  member  bank.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
approximately  7,500  National  banks  In  the  United  States  which  have  thus  been  required  to  become 
member  banks. 

The  largest  district,  in  respect  to  number  of  member  banks — the  seventh  or  Chicago  district — 
has  952  member  banks.  The  smallest  district — the  sixth  or  Atlanta  district — has  372  member 
banks.  The  number  of  member  banks  may  largely  Increase  In  the  near  future  from  the  addition 
of  State  banks  and  trust  companies  as  member  banks. 

Each  member  bank  Is  required  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  its 
district  in  the  amount  equal  to  6  per  centum  of  Its  paid-up  capital  stock  and  surplus.  The  Federal 
Reserve  bank  does  not  do  business  with  the  public  in  the  sense  that  banks  usually  do;  It  may  better 
be  described  as  a  bank  of  banks.  It  Is  made  a  depositary  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  reserve  of 
all  the  member  banks,  and  In  addition  may  also  be  a  depositary  for  Government  funds.  An  Im- 
portant function  Is  as  a  bank  of  Issue  and  redemption  of  currency,  for  it  may  secure  from  the  Treasury 
Government  notes  known  as  Federal  Reserve  notes,  which  It  is  authorized  to  Issue  against  commercial 
paper  with  a  minimum  gold  reserve  of  40  per  centum.  Besides  this,  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
granted  certain  powers  in  the  matter  of  operations  in  the  open  market,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
commercial  paper,  foreign  exchange,  etc.,  and  in  a  general  way  are  expected  to  perform  Important 
functions  as  clearing  houses  between  their  member  banks. 

Each  Federal  Reserve  bank  has  nine  directors,  three  of  whom  represent  the  member  banks, 
three  represent  commercial,  agricultural  or  other  industrial  pursuit  (these  six  being  chosen  by  the 
member  banks),  and  finally  three  Government  directors  chosen  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
These  nine  directors  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  appointing  all  necessary  officers,  Including  the 
active  manager  of  the  bank,  who  is  designated  as  its  President  or  Governor. 

Under  the  act  the  whole  system  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  central  board  in  Washington, 
known  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  acting  ex-officio,  and  five  members  named  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.     The  five  members  first  selected  (who  took  oath  of  office  August  10,  1914)  are  as  follows: 

Charles  S.  Hamlin,  Governor,  term  of  office,2  years.  I  Paul  M.  Warburg,  term  of  office,  4  years. 
Frederic  A.  Delano,  Vice-Governor,  term  of  of-     W.  P.  G.  Harding,  term  of  office,  8  years. 
fice,  6  years.  J  A.  C.  Miller,  term  of  office,  10  years. 

At  the  termination  of  the  term  of  office  of  these  five  members  all  subsequent  appointees  will 
be  named  for  ten-vear  terms,  except,  of  course,  those  who  may  be  selected  to  fill  unexpired  terms. 

The  salary  of  the  members  of  this  board  Is  812,000  per  annum  each,  which  salaries,  together 
with  all  other  expenses  of  operating  the  svstem,  are  assessed  against  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
In  proportion  to  their  capital  stock  and  surplus.  Secretary  to  the  board,  H.  Parker  Willis;  Assistant 
Secretary,  Sherman  Allen.      Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C. 

When  organized,  the  capital  of  the  Reserve  banks  of  the  system  was  as  follows: 


Dlst. 

No. 

1 

Dist. 

No. 

2 

Dlst. 

No. 

?, 

Dist. 

No. 

4 

Dlst. 

No. 

5 

Dist. 

No. 

6 

(Boston) $9, 924, 543 

(New  York) 20,687,606 

(Philadelphia) 12,500,738 

(Cleveland) 12,100,384 

(Richmond) 6,542,713 

(Atlanta) 4,702,558 


Dlst.  No.     7  (Chicago) $12,967,701 

Dlst.  No.     8  (St.  Louis) 6,367,006 

Dist.  No.     9  (Minneapolis) 4,702,925 

Dlst.  No.  10  (Kansas  City) 5,600,977 

Dist.  No.  11  (Dallas) 5,653,924 

Dist.  No.  12  (SanFrancisco) 8,115,494; 
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Manufactures  in  the    United  States. 


Sttanufacturni  in  tfje  WiniWtf  States* 

(From  Census  Bureau's  Summary  for  1909,  Issued  April,  1912.) 
Statement  of  the  general  results  of  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Census  of    Manufactures. 


SUMMARY     FOR     THE     UNITED     STATES     FOR     1909.* 


Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  In  manufactures 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employes 

Wage-earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horse-power 

Capital 

Expenses 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Materials 

Miscellaneous 

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  products 
less  cost  of  materials) 


Census. 


1909. 


6 

18 

$18.42* 

SI  8,453 

$4,365 

5938 

$3,427 

$12,141 

81,945 

$20,672 


268,491 
,678.578 

273,265 

790,267 
.615,046 

680.776 
.270.000 
,080,000 

613.000 
,575,000 
,038,000 

791.000 
;676,000 
.052.000 


$8,530,261,000 


1904. 


5 

13 

$12,675 

$13,138 

$3,184 

$574 

$2,610 

$8,500 

81.453 

$14,793 


216.180 
.213.612 

225.673 

519,556 
,468,383 
,487,707 
.581,000 

260,000 
,884,000 
,439,000 
,445,000 

208,000 
,168.000 

903.000 


$6,293,695,000 


Per  Cent,  of 
Increase, 
1904  to  1Q09. 

24.2 
23.6 
21.1 
52.1 
21.0 
38.5 
45.4 
40.5 
37.1 
63.4 
31.3 
42.8 
33.9 
39.7 

35.5 


•Not  Including  Alaska,  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico. 


MANUFACTURES    BY    INDUSTRIES.* 


Industries. 


Slaughtering  and  packing 

Foundries  and  machine  shops 

Lumber  and  timber 

Iron  and  steel,  steel  works 

Flour  and  grist  mills 

Printing  and  publishing 

Cotton  goods 

Clothing,  men's 

Boots  and  shoes 

Woollen,  worsted  and  felt  goods 

Tobacco 

Car  shops 

Bread  and  bakeries 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces 

Clothing,  women's 

Copper,  smelting  and  refining 

Liquors,  malt 

Leather 

Sugar  and  molasses,  not  lnclud'g  beet 

Butter,  cheese  and  milk 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Automobiles 

Furniture 

Petroleum  refining 

Electrical  machinery 

Liquors,  distilled 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Copper,  tin  and  sheet  Iron 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Lead,  smelting  and  refining 

Gas,  Illuminating  and  heating 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Canning  and  preserving 

Brass  and  bronze 

OH,  cottonseed 

Agricultural  Implements 

Patent  medicines 

Confectionery 

Paint  and  varnish 

Cars,  steam  railroad 

Chemicals 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Leather  goods 

All  other  Industries 


Average 
Number 
of  Wage- 
Earners. 


All  Industries,  total 


89.728 

531,011 

695,019 

240.076 

39.453 

258.434 

378,880 

239,696 

198,297 

168,722 

166,810 

282.174 

100,216 

38,429 

153,743 

15,628 

54,579 

62.202 

13.526 

18,431 

89.492 

75.721 

128.452 

13,929 

87,256 

6.430 

129,275 

73,615 

99,037 

7.424 

37,215 

69.928 

59.968 

40,618 

17,071 

50,551 

22,895 

44.638 

14.240 

43.086 

23.714 

65.603 

34.907 

1.634.927 


Value 

of 

Products. 


Value 

Added 

by 

Manufacture. 


Per  Cent. 
Increase  In 
Ten  Years. 


6.015.046 


$1,370,568,000 
1.228.475,000 
1,156,129,000 
985.723,000 
883,584,000 
737,876,000 
628.392,000 
568,077,000 
512,798,000 
435,979,000 
416,695.000 
405,601.000 
396.865,000 
391,429,000 
384,752,000 
378,806.000 
374,730,000 
327,874,000 
279.249.000 
274.558.000 
267,657,000 
219,202,000 
239,887,000 
236.998,000 
221.309.000 
204.699.000 
200,144.000 
199,824.000 
196.912.000 
167,406,000 
166.814.000 
159,893.000 
157.101.000 
149.989.000 
147,868.000 
146.329.000 
141.942.000 
134.796.000 
124.889,000 
123.730.000 
117,689.000 
113.093.000 
104,719,000 
4.561.002.000 


$20,672,052,000 


$168,740.0001 

688.464,000 

648,011,000 

328.222.000 

116,008.000 

536,101,000 

257,383,000 

270,562,000 

180,060,000 

153,101,000 

239.509,000 

206.188,000 

158.831.000 

70,791.000 

175.964,000 

45,274,000 

278,134.000 

79.595.000 

31.666. 000 

39,012,000 

102,215,000 

117,556.000 

131.112.000 

37.725.000 

112.743.000 

168,722,000 

89.903,000 

87,242,000 

89.145.000 

15.443.000 

114.386.000 

77.942.000 

55.278.000 

50.761.000 

28.035.000 

86.022.000 

91.566,000 

63.645.000 

45.873,000 

44.977.000 

53,567.000 

75.696.000 

44.692,000 

2.084,399.000 


_(o)_ 

29.5 
24.4 
36.6 
31.0 
22.4 
32.4 
25.1 
52.1 
31.1 
29.1 
25.9 
62.5 
66.5 
t2.1 
83.6 
38.0 
38.3 
19.4 
t4.3 
44.0 
53.0 
3278.9 
41.8 
14.2 

107 
72 
54 
92 
51 

tl0.8 
65.7 
t5.3 
5.2 
49.5 
55.1 
8.5 
20.3 
66.2 
46.8 
28.8 
24.7 
57.4 
19.2 
46.9 


(&) 


$8,530,261.0001   40.4 


73.8 

53.9 

51.9 

65.1 

76.2 

86.7 

85.3 

75.4 

76.8 

75.2 

58.0 

86.0 

126.3 

89.3 

141.5 

129.4 

58.2 

60.7 

16.5 

109.9 

110.2 

5148.6 

83.6 

91.2 

139.4 

111.5 

108.8 

155.0 

83.6 

4.6 

120.3 

15.6 

58.2 

69.2 

151.8 

44.6 

59.9 

122.3 

79.5 

36.7 

87.6 

77.6 

73.3 

100.7 


81.2 


•In  the  year  1909.  (a)  Increaso  In  average  number  of  wage-earners,  1899-1909.  (6)  Increase 
In  value  of  products.  1899-1909.     t  Docrease. 

In  the  above  table  the  Industries  are  arranged  In  the  order  of  their  gross  value  of  products. 
Some  of  the  Industries  which  hold  a  very  hli?h  rank  In  gross  value  of  products  rank  comparatively 
low  In  the  average  number  of  wa«»e-earnors  employed  and  In  the  value  added  by  manufacture.  Where 
this  Is  the  ease  It  Indicates  that  the  cost  of  materials  represents  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  value  of  products,  and  that  therefore  the  value  added  by  manufacture,  of  which  wages  constitute 
usually  the  largest  Item,  Is  not  commensurate  with  the  total  value  of  products. 


Manufacturing  Industries. 
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^manufacturing  ^utrustrtes* 

STATISTICS    OF    MANUFACTURING    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES.* 


State. 


Alabama.  . 
Arizona.  . . 
Arkansas. . 
California . 
Colorado. . 
Connecticut 
Delaware .  . 
Florida .... 
Georgia.  . .  . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.  . . . 

Iowa 

Kansas .... 
Kentucky. . 
Louisiana.  . 

Maine 

Maryland.  . 

Mass 

Michigan .  . 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
Missouri .  .  . 
Montana. . . 
Nebraska .  . 
Nevada.  . . . 
New  Hamp. 
New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
N.  Carolina 
N.  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. . 
Oregon .... 

Penna 

Rhode  Is. . . 
S.  Carolina. 
S.  Dakota. . 
Tennessee.  . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . .  . 

Virginia 

Washington 
W.  Virginia 
Wisconsin.  . 
Wyoming.  . 
Dlst.  of  Col. 


Num- 

of 
Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


3,398 

311 
2,925 
7,659 
2,034 
4,251 

726 
2,159 
4,792 

725 
18,026 
7,969 
5,528 
3,435 
4,776 
2,516 
3,546 
4,837 
11,684 
9,159 
5,561 
2,598 
8,375 

677 
2,500 

177 
1,961 
8,817 

313 

44,935 

4,931 

752 
15,138 
2,310 
2,243 
27,533 
1,951 
1,854 
1,020 
4,609 
4,588 

749 
1.95S 
5,685 
3,674 
2,586 
9,721 

268 

518 


Persons  Engaged  in 
Industry. 


Total. 


81.972 

7,202 

51,730 

141,576 

34.115 

233,871 

23.9J4 

64,810 

118,0:.6 

9,909 

561,044 

218,263 

78,380 

54,649 

79,060 

86,563 

88,476 

125,489 

644,399 

271,071 

104,406 

56,761 

1S5.705 

13,694 

31,966 

2,650 

84,191 

371,235 

4,766 

,203,241 

133,453 

4,148 

523,004 

18,034 

34,722 

,002,171 

122,641 

78,040 

5,226 

87,672 

84,575 

14,133 

38,580 

120,797 

.80,118 

'  71,463 

213,426 

3,393 

9,758 


Pro- 
prietors, 
Officials 

and 
Clerks. 


Average 
Number 
of  Wage- 
Earners. 


9,824 
761 

6,748 
26,280 

6,048 
23,079 

2,746 

7,337 
13,448 

1,689 
95.2S0 
31,279 
16,725 
10,434 
13,660 
10,398 

8,521 
17,568 
59,840 
39,572 
19,639 

6,377 
32,712 

2,039 

7,630 
393 

5,533 

45,042 

623 

199,260 

11,980 

1,359 
76,070 

4,891 

5,972 
124.62S 

9,103 

4,994 

1,624 
13,832 
14,345 

2,348 

4,792 
15,121 
10,998 

7,570 

30,843 

526 

2,051 


72,148 

6,441 

44,981 

115,296 
28,06 

210,792 
21,238 
57,473 

104,588 
8,220 

465,764 

1S6,9S4 
61,635 
44,215 
65,400 
76,165 
79,955 

107,921 

5S4.559 

231,499 
84,767 
50,384 

152,993 

11,655 

24,336 

2,257 

78,658 

326,223 

4,143 

,003,981 

121,473 
2,789 

446,934 
13,143 
2S.750 

877,543 

113,538 
73,046 
3,602 
73,840 
70,230 
11,785 
33,788 

105,676 
69,120 
63,893 

182,583 
2,867 
7,707 


Capital. 


Salaries 


Wages. 


Cost  of 
Materials, 


Value  of 
Products 


Value 
Added by 

Manu- 
facture.f 


Expressed  In  Thousands. 


S173.1S0 

32,873 

70,174 

537,134 

162,668 

517,546 

60,906 

65,291 

202,778 

32,477 

1,548,171 

508,717 

171,219 

156.09C 

172,779 

221,816 

202,260 

251,227 

1,279,687 

583,947 

275,416 

72,393 

444,343 

44,588 

99,901 

9,806 

139,990 

977,172 

7,743 

2,779,497 

217,185 

11,585 

1,300,733 

38,873 

89,082 

2,749,006 

290,901 

173,221 

13,018 

167,924 

216,876 

52,627 

73,470 

216,392 

222,261 

150,922 

605,657 

6,195 

30,553 


Total* 268,4917,678,578  1,063,532  6,615,046  18,428,270  938,575  3,427,03812,142,79120,672,052  8,529,261 


$6,565 

798 

3,461 

22,955 

5,648 

25,637 

2,322 

4,955 

9,062 

9S4 

91,449 

26,305 

10,972 

7,351 

9,603 

9,00S 

5,797 

13,617 

63,279 

34,870 

15,451 

3,654 

28,994 

2,054 

5,491 

378 

4,191 

48,337 

383 

86,032 

6,903 

629 

72,147 

2,015 

4,047 

10,897 

10,577 

3,756 

616 

9,186 

10,868 

1,966 

2,803 

9,101 

9,827 

5,710 

25,737 

311 

1,846 


§27,284 

5,505 
19,113 
84,142 
19,912 
110,119 
10,296 
22,982 
34,805 

5.49S 
273,319 
95,510 
32.542 
25,904 
27,888 
33,386 
37,632 
45,436 
301,174 
118,968 
47,471 
18,768 
80,843 
10,901 
13,948 

1,981 

36,200 

169,710 

2,591 

557,231 

34,355 

1,78" 
245,450 

7,240 

19,902 

455,627 

55,234 

20,r61 

2,297 
28,251 
37,907 

8,400 
17,272 
38,154 
49,766 
33,000 
93,905 

2,081 

4,989 


S83.442 

33,600 

34,935 

325,238 

80,491 

257,259 

30.938 

26J128 

116,970 

9,920 

1,160,927 

334,375 

170,707 

25S.8S4 

111,779 

134,865 

97,101 

199,049 

830,765 

368,612 

281,622 

36,926 

354,411 

49,180 

151,081 

8,366 

•  98,157 

720,034 

3,261 

1,856,904 

121,861 

13,674 

824,202 

34,153 

50,552 

1,582,560 

158,192 

66,351 

11,476 

104,016 

178.178 

41,268 

34,823 

125,583 

117,888 

92,878 

346,356 

2.60S 

10,247 


$145,962 

50,257 

74,916 

529,761 

130,044 

490,272 

52,840 

72,890 

202,863 

22,400 

1,919,277 

579,075 

259,238 

325,104 

223,754 

223,949 

176,029 

315,669 

1,490,529 

685,109 

409,420 

80,555 

574,111 

73,272 

199,019 

11,887 

164.5S1 

1,145,529 

7,898 

3,369,490 

216,656 

19,137 

1,437,936 

53,682 

93,005 

2,626,742 

280,344 

113,236 

17,870 

180,217 

272,896 

61,989 

68.310 

219,794 

220,746 

161,949 

590,305 

6.249 

25,289 


562,520 
16,657 
39,981 

204,523 
49,553 

233,013 
21,902 
46.762 
85,893 
12,480 

758,350 

244.700 
88,531 
66,220 

111,975 
89,084 
78,928 

116,620 

659,764 

316,497 

127,798 
43,629 

219,700 

24,092 

47,938 

3,521 

66,424 

425,495 

4,637 

1,512,586 

94,795 

5,463 

613,734 

19,529 

42,453 

1,044,182 

122,152 
46,885 
6,394 
76,201 
94,718 
20,723 
33,487 
94,211 

102.858 
69.071 

243,949 

3,641 

15.042 


*  For  year  1909.     Complied  from  abstract  of  the  thirteenth  census. 
t  Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials. 


NUMBER   OF   FACTORIES,    FACTORY    EMPLOYES   AND    HOURS   OF 

BY   INDUSTRIES,    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY.* 

LABOR, 

Num- 
ber of 
Fac- 
tories. 

Number  of  Employes. 

Weekly  Hours  op 

Grand 
Total. 

Office 
Force. 

Shop  Force. 

Labor. 

Number  of  Shop  Em- 
ployes Who  Work 

New  York  City. 

Total. 

Sex  and  Age. 

Men 

(16 

Yrs.  or 

Over). 

Boys 
(14- 

16 
Yrs.) 

Women 

(16 
Yrs.  or 
Over) . 

Girls 
(14- 
16 

Yrs.) 

51 

Hours 

or  Less. 

52-57 
Hours. 

58-63 
Hours. 

I.  Stone,  Clay   and  Glass 

Products. 
Crushed  stone  (Brooklyn) . . 

3 

166 

18 

o 

3 

14 

1 

7 

34 

3,835 

819 

155 

79 

568 

2 

819 

194 

44 

2 

36 

1 

24 

34 

3,641 

775 

153 

79 

532 

1 

795 

34 

3,637 

676 

150 

79 

532 

1 

760 

34 
3,505 

78 

Cut  stone 

2 

2 

97 

3 

2 

83 

48 

28 

2 

17 

53 
649 
125 

Asbestos,  graphite,  etc 

Composition  roofing 

77 

114 
1 

401 

Cement  (Brooklyn) 

35 

135 

660 

226 


Man ufaet  tiring  Industries. 


New  York  Cm. 


Num- 
ber of 
Fac- 
tories. 


I.  Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 
Products. — Continued. 

Artificial  stone 

Plaster  and  composition 
casts  and  ornaments 

BrlcK,  terra  cotta  and  fire- 
clay products 

Pottery  products 

Building  glass  &  glassware . 

Mirrors 

Cut  and  ornamental  glass.  . 

Total — Group  I 

Manhattan 

The  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 


II.     Metals,     Machinery 

and  Conveyances. 
•Gold  and  silver  refining. . . . 

Silverware 

Gold  and  sliver  leaf 

Jewelry 

Lapidary  work 

Smelting  and  refining 

Copper  goods 

Aluminum  goods 

Brass  and  bronze  ware 

Sheet  metal  work  of  copper, 

brass  and  aluminum 

Lead,  zinc  and  nickel  good.% 
Miscellaneous  metal  novel's. 
Rolling  mills  &  steel  works . 
Struc.  and  arch.  Iron  work. 

Forglngs 

Sheet  'ron  work 

Hardware* 

Cutlery 

Implements  and  tools 

Edge  tools,  dies,  etc 

Metal  fur.  &  office  fixtures  . 

Wire  work 

Car  wheels  &  railway  equip. 
Cook'g,  heat'g  &  vent'g  ap. 
Typewrlfg  &  reglst'g  mach. 

Engines,  boilers,  etc 

Machinery* 

Castings 

Electrical  apparatus 

Carriages,  wagons  &  sleighs 
Bicycles  and  motor  cycles. 
Automobiles  and  parts. . . . 

Railway  repair  shops 

Boat  and  shipbuilding.  .  .  . 
Agricultural  machy.  (Man.) 
Profes'l  &  scientific  instru. 
Opfl  &  photog.  apparatus 
Lamps,  refl't's,  stereop.,  etc. 
Clocks  and  time  recorders. 

Scales,  meters,  etc 

Sorting  old  metal 

Total — Group  II 

Manhattan 

The  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Jwchmond 


III.  Wood  Manufactures 

Saw  mill  products 

House  trim 

cklni?  boxes,  crates,  etc. 
Cigar  <t  fancy  wood  boa 

<  iooperage 

Miscellaneous  wood  articles 
Furniture  and  upholstery.  . 

Caskets 

Store,  Office  and  kitchen  fix 

turn  and  cablnel  work. 


29 

70 

23 
19 
35 
42 
120 


552 

279 

40 

176 

45 

12 


5 
69 
26 

529 
35 
23 
17 
10 

359 

55 

114 

S3 

5 

283 

16 

374 

123 

30 

26 

62 

39 

93 

6 

47 

52 

49 

513 

40 

191 

256 

12 

330 

63 

56 

1 

51 

47 

42 

12 

39 

4 


4,1X7 
2,758 

lss 

1,035 

lis 
5s 


32 

251 

68 

49 

273 
466 

'.' 

351 


Number  of  Employes. 


Grand 
Total. 


Offlcel 
Force.  Total. 


308 

477 

1,288 
521 
1,173 
1.240 
2,205 


13,523 
4,315 
1,307 
4,437 
2,293 
1,171 


34 

1,470 

169 

7,093 

675 

1,493 

306 

76 

10.782 

3,413 

1,564 

1,265 

1,012 

5,396 

1,248 

9,803 

2,380 

346 

190 

575 

1,025 

950 

213 

1,721 

1,540 

2,517 

12,468 

2,240 

8,977 

2,218 

51 

8,196 

6,514 

3,648 

3 

1,591 

616 

1,373 

1,264 

2,440 

32 


108,887 

55,545 

6,499 

31,956 

1  1,796 

3,091 


502 

1,510 
1,786 
1,236 
2,612 
6,538 

4,793 


Shop  Force. 


22 

25 

98 

26 

75 

155 

126 


828 
402 

33 
202 
149 

42 


5 

92 
12 

546 
24 
94 
14 
17 

584 

146 
123 

70 

18 
407 
101 
554 
175 

18 
2 

32 
111 

49 

3 

230 

125 

179 

1,003 

99 
2,290 

64 

6 

961 

263 

122 


105 
66 

122 
29 

120 
3 


8,984 

t -,.-.',:. 

230 

1.588 

:is 

163 


30 
39 
74 

44 

1 .".' 

.".I 

168 


(16 

Yrs.  or 

Over) 


286 

452 

1,190 
495 
1,098 
1,085 
2.079 


12,695 
3,913 
1,274 
4,235 
2,144 
1.129 


29 

1,378 

157 

6,547 

651 

1,399 

292 

59 

10,198 

3,267 

1,441 

1.195 

994 

4,989 

1,147 

9,249 

2,205 

328 

188 

543 

914 

901 

210 

1,491 

1,415 

2,338 

11,465 

2,141 

6,687 

2,154 

45 

7,235 

6,251 

3,526 

3 

1,486 

550 

1,251 

1,235 

2,320 

29 


99,903 
49,290 

6,269 
30,368 
l  1,048 

2,928 


472 

."..SO' i 

1,436 
L.742 
1,213 

6,295 


Sex  and  Age. 


Men   [BoyslWomen 


(14 

16 
Yrs.) 


285 

443 

1,110 

312 

936 

1,048 

1.834 


11,837 
3,542 
1,256 

3,847 

2,096 

1.096 
t 


29 

1,282 

93 

5,646 

625 

1,396 

254 

47 

9,539 

2,690 

1,211 

809 

965 

4,982 

1,147 

7,989 

2,038 

207 

180 

533 

891 

773 

206 

1,480 

1,332 

2,337 

10,902 

2,127 

5,438 

2,152 

43 

7,217 

6,219 

3,516 

3 

1,190 

501 

1,195 

975 

2,251 

29 


92,439 

45,330 

6,075 

27,833 

2.851 


471 
.-,,7'.'.-, 
1,418 
1,074 
1,212 


4,630     4.595 


(16 

Yrs.  or 

Over) 


1 

3 

8 
3 

38 

7 

21 


83 
25 

2 
40 
14 

2 


9 
1 

84 
23 

*i5 

3 

43 

22 

1 

18 


51 

15 
2 
1 
3 
2 
8 
3 
3 
3 
1 

28 
1 

45 
2 
2 

15 
1 
5 


443 

254 

-1 

128 

51 
8 


1 
II 

4 
32 

1 
28 

1 

3 


Girls 
(14- 
16 

Yrs.) 


71 
166 
116 

30 
221 


747 

339 

14 

330 

33 

31 


85 

61 

791 

3 

3 

23 

8 

608 

541 

203 

342 

29 


1,170 

147 

119 

7 

7 

21 

118 

1 

8 

79 


533 

13 

1,182 


3 

29 

3 


275 
41 

47 

260 

68 


6,828 

3,611 
17S 

2,351 

617 

71 


14 
609 


1 63 
555 

77 

32 


1 

14j 
8 


28 
7 
2 

18 
1 


2 

2 
26 


Weekly  Hours  of 
Labor. 


Number  of  Shop  Em- 
ployes Who  Work 


51 

Hours 

or  Less. 


1 

8 

14 
26 
26 


39 
5 


1 
"2 
'22 


12 
1 


193 

95 

12 
56 
30 


27 


52-57 
Hours 


58-63 
Hours. 


122 
320 

436 
82 

135 
76 

555 


5.45S 
1,528 
1,090 
1.189 
1.637 
14 


23 

86 

91 

1,082 

591 
17 
54 
34 

865 

92 

134 

73 


447 

94 

2,922 

399 

18 

10 

155 

20 

133 

6 

729 

542 

133 

2,883 

5 

3,080 

260 

23 

2,990 

130 

375 

3 

112 

75 

288 

29 

321 


I 
10,521 

1,574 

4,121 

2,851 

257 


141 
91 

319 

167 

507 

971 

1.279 


26 
2,383 

31 

74 

5 

1,424 

21 

1,844 


3,788 

1,903 

72 

1,288 

338 

187 


-       6 

870 

30 

5,012 

60 

164 

230 

19 

6,122 

1,328 

889 

934 

55 

4,455 

998 

4,432 

639 

291 

123 

235 

433 

472 

204 

262 

870 

2,196 

8,442 

2,042 

2,977 

1,775 

22 

3.503 

1,934 

3.114 


1,331 

416 

616 

1,206 

1,882 

19 


60,608 

29,939 
3,594 

20,215 
4,316 

2.544 


69 
,312 

517 
679 
241 
.417 
,281 
427 


1,567 


*  Not  elsewhere  classified. 
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III.  Wood  Manufactures. 

■—Continued. 
Mirror  and  picture  frames. . 
Pianos,    organs    and    other 

musical  Instruments 

Pulp  and  fibre  goods 

Mats,  baskets,  etc 

Brooms 

Cork  cutting  &  cork  goods . 

Smoking  pipes 

Pencils  and  penholders 

Total — Group  III 

Manhattan 

The  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

rv. 


Furs,    Leather    and 
Rubber  Goods. 

Leather 

Furs  and  fur  goods 

Leather  and  canvas  belting, 

hose,  washers,  etc 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Travelling  bags  and  trunks. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Leather  gloves  and  mittens 
Miscellaneous  leather  goods 
Canvas  and  sporting  goods 
Rubber  and  gutta  percha 
Buttons  and  other  articles 

of  pearl,  celluloid,  etc. . .  . 

Brushes 

Articles  of  hair,  feathers,  etc 

Total — Group  IV 

Manhattan 

The  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 


Num- 
ber of 
Fac- 
tories, 


92 

147 
9 
31 
21 
40 
20 
2 


1,896 

1,176 

120 

529 

56 

15 


33 
813 

21 

52 
120 
190 

22 
302 

93 
115 

122 

57 
229 


2,169 

1,766 

38 

326 

35 

4 


V.  Chemicals.  Oils, 
Paints,  Etc. 
ProDrietary  medicines .  .  . 

Chemicals 

Paint,  varnish,  etc 

Dyes,  colors  and  Inks. .  .  . 
Wood  alcohol  &  essential  oils 
Animal  &m<ner'l  oil  products 
Soap,  perfumery  &  cosmetics 

Starch 

Glue,  mucilage,  etc 

Fertilizers 

Matches  and  explosives.  .  .  . 
Photo,  supplies  &  photog'y. 

Total— Group  V 

Manhattan 

The  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 


VI.  Paper. 

Sorting  waste  paper 

Pulp  and  paper 

Total — Group  VI 

Manhattan 

Brooklyn  

Qifeens 

Richmond 

VII.  Printing  and  Paper 
Goods. 

Paper  boxes  and  tubes 

Paper  bags  and  sacks 

Miscellaneous  paper  goods. 
Printing  and  book  making.. 
Wallpaper 


Total— Group  VII . 
Manhattan 


59 

182 

95 

94 

37 

59 

115 

4 

20 

4 

5 

67 


741 

469 

9 

210 

41 

12 


32 
11 


43 

35 

5 

1 


257 
13 

234 

2,044 

13 


2,561 
2,150 


Number  of  Employes. 


Grand 
Total. 


1,187 

11,003 

125 

726 

209 

1,056 

1,542 

2,053 


Office 
Force 


87 

297 

9 

33 

7 

34 

17 


43,646 
22,757 

5,252 
11,997 

3,511 
129 


607 
9,469 

375 

359 

1,702 

10,327 

485 
5,740 

946 
3,145 

3,180 

955 

2,431 


39.721 

25,793 

312 

11,892 

1,713 

11 


992 

5,279 

3,009 

3,121 

622 

3,134 

2,645 

49 

598 

562 

220 

983 


21,214 
7,048 
203 
9,252 
3,312 
1,399 


350 
765 


1,115 

425 

350 

45 

295 


1,649 

940 

88 

463 

153 

5 


41 
35S 

64 
35 

72 
309 

66 
248 

79 
162 

114 

65 

136 


1,749 

1,391 

3 

298 

56 

1 


226 

837 

238 

453 

42 

144 

283 

3 

105 

7 

9 

125 


Shop  Force. 


Total. 


1,100 

10,706 

116 

693 

202 

1,022 

1,525 

2,045 


41,997 
21,817 

5,164 
11,534 

3,358 
124 


556 
9,111 

311 

324 

1,630 

10,018 

419 
5,492 

867 
2,983 

3,066 

890 

2,295 


37,972 

24,402 

309 

11,594 

1,657 

10 


2,522 

1,568 

16 

528 

355 

55 


54 
51 


10,083 

596 

6,894 

58,608 
786 


76,967 
63,369 


105 

71 

12 

4 

18 


354 

72 
1,127 
8,354 


9,985 
9,271 


766 

4,392 

2,771 

2,66S 

580 

2,990 

2,362 

46 

493 

555 

211 

858 


18,692 
5,480 
187 
8,724 
2,957 
1.344 


296 
714 


1.010 

354 

338 

41 

277 


9,729 

524 

5.76 

50,254 

703 


66,982 
54,098 


Sex  and  Age. 


Men 

(16 

Yrs.  or 

Over) 


Boys 

(14 

16 
Yrs.) 


1.039 

10,178 
85 
548 
195 
526 
1,241 
879 


37,666 
19,347 

4,993 
10,039 

3,166 
121 


506 
6,889 

300 

277 
1,536 
7,301 

197 
3,843 

527 
2,342 

1,992 
615 

1,007 


27,332 

17.822 

259 

8,142 

1,102 

7 


309 
2,999 
2,430 
2,101 

552 

2,677 

1,426 

34 

445 

555 
97 

598 


14,223 
3,329 
112 
7,087 
2,533 
1,162 


246 
606 


852 
2S9 
282 
41 
240 


3,776 
245 

2,198 

37,816 

5'»4 


Women 

(16 

Yrs.  or 

Over) . 


257 


16 
3 
2 

11 


421 

236 

94 

57 

33 

1 


2 
12 


9 
61 

1 
91 

4 
31 

32 

10 

2 


257 
123 


98 
36 


2 
51 
14 
20 


6 
11 


119 

58 


43 

12 

6 


53 

5 

50 

351 

1 


44,6291 
37,344 


460 
371 


52 

237 

29 

127 

3 

486 

262 

1.143 


Girls 
(14- 
16 

Yrs.) 


34 
2 
2 
1 
8 
11 
15 


3,794 

2,167 
66i 

1.408 

151 
2i 


116 
67 
11 
30 

8 


57 
2,194 

8 

47 

82 

2,595 

215 

1,501 

326 

584 

946 

259 

1,269 


10,083 

6.287 

50 

3,261 

482 

3 


447 

1,297 

322 

541 

28 

291 

905 

12 

42 


107 
248 


4,240 

2,046 

75 

1,560 

387 

172 


50 
102 


152 
60 
55 


37 


5,676 
258 

3,389 

11,785 

111 


1 
16 


3 
61 

6 
57 
10 
26 

96 

6 

17 


300 
170 


93 
37 


8 

45 

5 

6 


16 
20 


110 

47 


34 

25 

4 


224 

16 

130 

302 

2; 


Weekly  Hours  of 
Labor. 


Number  of  Shop  Em- 
ployes Who  Work 


51 

Hours 

or  Less 


52-57 
Hours, 


129 

504 

1 

64 

102 
36 
22 
13 


7,122 
4,336 

830 
1,400 

540 
16 


3 
1,843 

25 
39 
72 
201 
212 
360 
25S 
455 

326 
230 
424 


4,448 

3,772 

59 

510 

105 

2 


533 

2,065 

195 

1,662 

93 

81 

787 

19 

27 


34 
595 


6,091 
3,239 

131 
2,051 

633 
37 


19 


27 

26 

1 


21,219 
15,921 


758 

35 

1,855 

36,716 

20 


674 
462 1 


39,384 
33,694 


450 

9,429 

105 

433 

47 

444 

1,475 

2,027 


22,910 

12,153 

3,912 

4,544 

2,276 

25 


344 
5,736 

286 
208 
701 

8,558 
206 

3,291 
560 

1,330 

1,403 

325 

1,797 


24,745 

15,707 

110 

8,399 

523 

6 


119 
1.12S 
1,370 

489 

36 

2,645 

647 


466 


76 
263 


7,239 
1,814 
28 
3,431 
1.702 
264 


93 
224 


317 
115 

198 


8,393 
137 

3,569 

13,234 

360 


25,693 
19,136 


5S-63 
Hours. 


521 

773 
10 

196 
53 

542 
28 


11,958 

5,321 

4°2 

5,590 

542 
83 


219 
1,532 


77 

857 

1.0S4 

1 

1,841 

49 

1,198 

1,337 

332 

73 


8,600 
4,918 
135 
2.516 
1,029 
2 


114 

1,155 

1,206 

517 

271 

264 

928 

27 


555 
101 


5,138 

3S3- 

28 

3,242 
622 
863 


162 
441 


603- 
191 

139 


273 


578 
352 
343 
304 
328 


1,905 
1,268 
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VII.  Printing  and  Paper 
Goods. — Continued. 

The  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 


VIII.  Textiles. 

Silk  and  silk  goods 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Felt  and  felt  goods 

Woollens  and  worsteds 

W  ool  and  felt  hats 

Cotton  goods 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods .... 

Dyeing,  finishing,  etc 

Curtains,  embroideries,  etc. 
Linen  manufactures  (Man.) 

Cordage  and  twine 

Jute  manufactures 

Oilcloth,  window  shades,  etc 

Total — Group  VIII 

Manhattan 

The  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 


IX.  Clothing,  Millinery, 
Laundering,  Etc 

Men's  tailoring 

Men's  shirts  and  collars. . . 

Men's  furnishings 

Dressmaking 

\\  omen's  &  Infants'  wear  (a) 

Women's  neckwear 

Corsets,  garters,  etc 

Men's  caps  and  hats 

l  eathera  &  artificial  flowers 

Millinery 

Needlework 

Umbrellas  and  parasols .  . 

Steam  laundries 

Chinese  laundries 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

Clip  sorting 


Num 
ber  of 
Fac- 
tories. 


47 

311 

36 

17 


69 

13 

13 

8 

46 

24 

200 

104 

567 

,     4 

11 

23 

35 


1,117 

752 

71 

255 

34 

5 


Total — Group  IX . 

Manhattan 

The  Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 


4,437 
232 
185 

4,646 
400 
157 
108 
257 
457 
860 
505 
63 

1,498 

1,050 
136 
148 


Number  of  Employes. 


Grand 
Total. 


Office 
Force 


2,150 

10,642 

624 

182 


6,323 

340 

525 

282 

2,391 

435 

4,971 

2,991 

12,989 

38 

2,195 

2,574 

1,294 


37,348 

16,016 

3,842 

13,606 

2,687 

1,197 


67,056 

10,200 

3,401 

107,968 

13,809 
4,061 
4,286 
4,745 
7,758 

12,247 
7,547 
1,306 

10,476 
1,725 
1,774 
1,677 


15,139  260,036 
11,172  214.428 
627|  3,766 


3,145 

157 

38 


172 

478 

53 

11 


131 

7 

10 

2 

70 

27 

143 

251 

572 

2 

74 

78 

26 


1,393 

938 

79 

298 

69 

9 


2,094 
281 
208 

3,637 
291 
220 
157 
191 
304 
410 
395 
111 
426 
1 
144 
6? 


Shop  Force. 


Total. 


1,978 

10,164 

571 

171 


6,192 

333 

515 

280 

2,321 

408 

4,828 

2,740 

12,417 

36 

2,121 

2,496 

1,268 


35,955 

15,078 

3,763 

13,308 

2,618 

1,188 


64,962 

9,919 

3,193 

104,331 

13,518 
3,841 
4,129 
4,554 
7.454 

11,837 
7,152 
1,195 

10,050 
1,724 
1,630 
1,615 


39,582 
1,937 
323 


X.  Food,  Liquors  and 

Tobacco. 

Flour,  feed,  cereals 

-ar  and  molasses  refining 
Fruit  &  vegetable  preserving 
Coffee  and  spice  rn:isiing. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Salt 

<  irocerles* 

i-il'terlng  &  meat  pack'g 

Dairy  products 

Macaroni,  etc 

Bakery  products 

<  uiif ctlonery  &  Ice  cream. 
Artificial  Ice  <fe  dint,  water.. 

Cider,  vinegar,  etc 

Mineral  and  soda  waters. . . 
Malt 

lit  liquors 

Vinous  and  distilled  liquors 
t  Uars  &  tobacco  products. 

Total — Group  X 

Manhattan 

The  Bronx 

Hruoklyn 

q  leena 

K.'linumd 


19 
6 

89 

79 
7 
4 

35 
101 

45 

3,208 

75S 

53 

2 

159 

3 

94 

87 

CSC 


5,493 
2,802 

«.v> 
1,904 

260 
68 


686 

3,296 

2,576 

2,403 

646 

67 

1,107 

3,475 

830 

792 

17.162 

9,376 

922 

18 

1,119 

L78 

1,970 

1,081 

21.831 


72,532 

19,877 

2,499 

17,307 

-MTs 
371 


8,93 
8.379 
71 
452 

28 


251,104 

206,049 

3,695 

39.130 

1,909 

321 


41 
146 
279 
630 

51 

6 

220 

440 

206 

1" 
586 
121 

44 
2 

109 
18 
492 
293 
474 


Sex  and  Age. 


Men 

(16 

Yrs.  or 

Over) 


BoysiWomen 
(14-        (16 

16  Yrs.  or) 
Yrs.)  Over) 


1,138 

5,714 

336 

97 


2,324 
169 
336 
111 

1,334 
133 

1,521 

2,134 

4,176 
11 

1,120 
882 

1,069 


15,320 
6,194 
1,665 
5,421 
1,058 
982 


48,278 

3,538 

1,244 

49,279 

1,541 

664 

565 

3,386 

1,353 

2,934 

1.S99 

375 

3,259 

1,714 

908 

808 


11 

61 

12 

5 


80 
5 
2 
1 
9 
3 

51 
8 

57 
1 
4 

24 
6 


251 
83 
35 
90 
43 


4,477 

8.586 

l" 

713 

109 

20 


644 
3.150 
2,297 
1,773 

595 
61 

887 
3,035 

773 

16.576 

8,955 

878 

16 

1,010 

158 

4,478 

788 

21,35 


OS,  055 

46,291 

2,450 

2,369 

I 


121,745 
101,136 

1.S09 

17.9S4 

694 

122 


573 

2,961 

874 

934 

425 

30 

335 

2,858 

604 

539 

14.311 

4,235 

NTS 

1 1 

983 

158 

4,451 

7dl 
9.020 


145 
48 

5 
66 
24 
12 

5 
17 
45 
18 
64 

8 
35 

2 

2 
5 


Girls 
(14- 
16 

Yrs.) 


819 

4,210 

204 

65 


3,527 
154 
173 
168 
968 
262 

3,081 
592 

7,894 

23 

972 

1,529 
189 


19,532 
8,554 
1,925 
7,486 
1,363 
204 


501 

393 

7 

94 

4 

3 


2 
24 

35 


44.884 
27,536 

2,378 
12,656 

1,969 
345 


16,281 

6,083 

1,901 

54,264 

11,618 

3,093 

3,462 

1,102 

5,703 

8,716 

4,945 

801 

6,721 

8 

714 

792 


10 

179 

19 

4 


Weekly  Hours  of 
Labor. 


Number  of  Shop  Em- 
ployes Who  Work 


51 

Hours 

or  Less. 


52-57 
Hours 


261 
5 
4 


10 

10 

175 

6 

290 

1 

25 

61 

4 


852 
247 
138 
311 
154 
2 


258 

250 

43 

722 

335 

72 

97 

49 

353 

169 

244 

11 

35 


6 
10 


126,204  2,654 

102,747  1,773 

1,775 

20,371 

1,120 

191 


71 

189 

1,390 

826 

169 

31 

545 

171 

19 

217 

2,210 

4,432 


a 

22 


2 

is 


96 

44 
4 

43 
4 

1 


27 
82 

12.21S 


22,621 

18,472 

68 

3.6S5 

391 

5 


104 

681 

91 

5 


31 

10 

1 


5 

2 

T 
15 
31 

256 


101 


454 
239 


210 
5 


1,482 

4,043 

144 

21 


574 
24 
18 
34 

758 
81 

413 

313 

1,693 

26 

69 

105 
52 


4,160 

2.769 

175 

1,013 

201 
o 


11,541 

1,364 

1,247 

53,412 

2,976 

1.240 

422 

1,559 

3,674 

5,126 

1,960 

113 

2,875 

21 

173 

59 


58-63 
Hours. 


370 

5,730 

308 

149 


5,501 

294 

491 

246 

1,536 

259 

3,477 

1,475 

9,542 

5 

1,850 

863 

295 


25,834 

11,267 

2,795 

9,424 

1,987 

361 


126 

391 

119 

1 


33,202 

5,959 

1,919 

48,424 

10,191 

2,408 

3,691 

2,253 

3,624 

6,647 

4,847 

695 

4,053 

42 

954 

565 


87,762  129,474 
81.27M05.18S 


733 

5.248 
246 
264 


18 

71 

984 

450 

1 

9 

184 

219 

119 

42 

4,210 

1,125 


34 


663 
6.912 


12,671 

235 

1,798 

536 

US 


2,295 

21,023 

950 

18 


31 

ss 

934 

792 

133 

35 

557 

1.294 

89 

315 

3.070 

2,72" 

2 

161 

15 

2,859 

425 

9.767 


23.364 

17,357 

CS-l 

4.962 
225 
136 


117 

15 

6 


27 

68 

938 

900 

1.139 

5 

202 

1,528 

921 


5.866 

999 

741 

2.871 

430 

825 


20,153 

2,596 

27 

2,493 

351 

193 

16. 

742 

156 

64 

345 

387 

3,112 

1,209 

500 

979 


33,323 
19,334 

484 

12,755 

713 

37 


526 
267 
379 
49S 
461 
17 
134 

119 
116 

9.151 

4.974 

166 

14 
.   807 


954 

115 

1,678 


25,115 

15,396 

1,444 

7.172 
946 
157 


*  Not  elsewhere  classified. 


Manufacturing  Industries. 
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Num- 
ber of 
Fac- 
tories. 

Number  of  Employes. 

Weekly  Hours  of 
Labor. 

Grand 
Total. 

Office 
Force. 

Shop  Force. 

Number  of  Shop  Em- 
ployes Who  Work 

New  York  City. 

Total. 

Sex  and  Age. 

Men 

(16 

Yrs.  or 

Over) . 

Boys 

(14- 

16 

Yrs.) 

Women 

(16 
Yrs.  or 
Over). 

Girls 

(14- 

16 

Yrs.) 

51 

Hours 

or  Less. 

52-57 
Hours. 

58-63 
Hours. 

XI.  Water,  Light  and 
Power. 

17 

29 

3 

134 

47 

101 
2,904 

147 
4,093 

562 

95 

21 

338 

15 

101 
2,809 

126 
3.755 

547 

101 
2,809 

126 
3,755 

547 

43 
1,121 

2,309 
36? 

Gas 

8 

37 

206 

80 

1,457" 

8* 

Electricity 

1,022- 
65. 

Total — Group  XI 

230 

120 

15 

53 

38 

4 

7,807 
4,042 

487 
1,863 
1,291 

124 

469 

334 

12 

75 

44 

4 

7,338 
3,708 

475 
1,788 
1,247 

120 

7.338 
3,708 

475 
1,788 
1,247 

120 

331 

263 

34 

17 

17 

3,842 
2,146 

407 
1,008 

200 
81 

2.63X 

Manhattan 

1,163- 

The  Bronx 

19 

Brooklyn 

567 

Queens 

884 

Grand  Total— N.  Y.  City. . 

Manhattan 

The  Bronx 

34,128 

23,479 

1,614 

7,949 

851 

235 

682,796 
463,615 

26,317 
152,884 

31,687 
8,293 

41,093 

33,135 

753 

5,107 

1,768 

330 

641,703 
430,480 

25,564 
147,777 

29,919 
7,963 

418,265 
265,577 

20,160 
100,793 

24,592 
7,143 

2,633 

1,589 

157 

654 

209 

24 

215,420 

160,204 

4,970 

44,717 

4.748 

781 

5,385 
3,110 

277 
1,613 

370 
15 

189,392 

154,090 

6,343 

21,391 

6,910 

658 

327,814 

216,725 

14,267 

80,222 

12.825 

3.775 

116,522 

57,696- 

4,318 

Brooklyn 

43,033 

.  Queens 

8,188- 

3.2S7 

t  For  year  1912.      (a)  Consisting  of  white  goods. 


MANUFACTURING    INDUSTRIES    OF    NEW    YORK    STATE    PRISONS. 

Statement  showing  the  financial  results  of  the  operation  of  industries  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  Auburn 
Prison,  Clinton  Prison,  Prison  for  Women,  and  Great  Meadow  Prison  during  the  fiscal  years  ended 
September  30,  1912,  and  September  30,  1913,  as  per  books  and  records  of  the  prisons. 


Industry. 


Sing  Sing  Prison. 

Brush  and  mattress 

Cart  and  wagon ....... 

Clothing 

Foundry 

Knitting  and  hosiery 

Mat 

Printing  and  stationery . 

Sash  and  door 

Shoe 


Total 

Auburn  Prison. 

Bed  and  brass 

Broom  and  basket 

Cabinet 

Clcth 

School  furniture 


Total,, 

Clinton  Prison. 
Shirt  and  clothing. 

Tinware , 

Woodenware , 

Yarn  and  cloth 

Lumbering 


Total 

Prison  for  Women. 

Cotton  and  hair  mattress.  , 

*Great  Meadow  Prison. 

Farming,  etc 


Total  all  prisons. 


Fiscal  Year  Ended  Sept.  30,  1912. 


Net 

Sales. 


$24,103 
48,879 
31,187 
22,390 

111,388 

7,179 

11,691. 

11,131. 

69,927 


97 
2S 
32 
24 
05 
61 
15 
00 
3S 


337,878.00 

19,015.69 
22,891.73 
98,894.07 
137,656.34 
85,284.40 


363,742.23 

62.S95.63 

28,608.79 

9,720.13 

78,688.33 


179,912.88 
4,430.79 


885,963.90 


Cost  of 
Operation 


$21. 
25, 
22, 
14, 
93, 
6, 
8, 
11, 
55, 


321,97 
988.44 
058.55 
797.26 
601.87 
688.27 
785.54 
884.98 
866.49 


260,993.37 

14,109.53 

14,039.07 

104,030.38 

113.S63.02 

53,171.81 


299,213.81 

47,030.72 
21,274.46 
11,275.29 
55,472.37 
84.59 


135,137.43 
3,176.55 


698.521,16 


Net 
Earnings. 


$2,782.00 

22,890.84 

9,128.77 

7,592.98 

17,786.18 

491.34 

2,905.61 

t753.98 

14,060.89 


76,884.63 

4,906.16 

8,852.66 

t5, 136.31 

23,793.32 

32,112.59 


64,528.42 

15,864.91 

7,334.33 

tl,  555.16 

23,215.96 

f84.59 


44,775.45 
1,254.24 


O  be 

o£3g 

e3  3  to -t^ 
+2  Co  6  oj 

gwos 


13 
88 
41 
51 
19 
7 
33 
t6 
25 


Fiscal  Year  Ended  Sept.  30,  1913. 


Net 
Sales. 


29 

35 
63 
t49-100 
21 
60 


22 

34 

34 
tl4 

42 
tlOO 


33 
39 


187,442.74 


27 


$22,520.47 
41,627.56 
32,347.20 
20,182.10 

100,380.00 

5,328.23 

10,529.21 

14.387.53 

60,836.58 


Cost  of 
Operation 


308,138.88 

13,229.68 
20,420.73 
96,255.56 
155,190.16 
87,433.55 


372,529.68 

58,694.49 
19,384.66 

5.472.08 
71,981.55 

7,491.98 


163,024.76 

4,646.33 

*4,817.21 


853,156.86 


$17,722.70 
31,230.08 
24.070.22 
15,438.74 
62,966.27 
5,364.77 
8,584.34 
16.303.91 
52,905.35 


234.586,38 

14,664.13 
14,931.33 
95,496.60 
133,827.10 
88,689.33 


Net 
Earnings 


$4,797.77 
10,397.48 

S.276.98 

4,743.36 

37,413.73 

f36.54 

1,944.87 
tl,916.38 

7,931.23 


347,608.49 


45,621 
15,063 

5,464. 
58,218, 

1,692. 


<  o 
82 
33 
76 
38 


126.061. 
3,382, 
2,36S. 


73,552.50 

tl, 434.45 

5,489.40 

758.96 

21.363.06 

tl,255.78 


~  so 
O  SX) 

♦s  eS  o  eS 


27 
33 
34 
31 
59 
t7-10 
23 
t!2 
15 


24,921.19 

13,072.74 

4,320.84 

7.75 

13,762.79 
5,799.60 


36,963.72 
1,263.98 
2,449.20 


714,006.271139,150.59 


31 

tio 

37 

S-10 

16 

t 14-1 0 


29 
29 

1-10 
24 

343 


29 

37 

103 


19 


*  Transactions  from  April  1,  1913,  to  September  30,  1913,  only,    t  Loss. 


230        Workers  in  the  United  States,  by  Age  and  Color  or  Race. 


VALUES  OF  PRINCIPAL,  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  EXPORTED  FROM 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1904  TO  1914,   YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30. 

Note. — These  tea  groups  form  about  73  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  manufactures  exported. 


Yeah! 


1904., 

1905. 
190*. 
1907., 

1908., 

1910., 
1911., 

1912., 
1913., 
1914. 


Iron   and 

Steel 
Manufact- 
ures. 


$111,94^,586 
134,727,921 
160,984,985 
181,530,871 
183.982,182 
144,951,357 
179,133,186 
230,725,552 
268,154.262 
304,605,797 
251, 480,67  7 


Copper 
Mauufact- 


$57,142,079 

86,225,291 

81,282,6u4 

94,762,110 

104,064,580 

85,290,186 

88,004,397 

103,813,110 

11. {,958,91 9 

140,164,913 

146,222,556 


Agricul- 
tural Im- 
plements. 


$22,749,635 
20,721,741 
24,554,4j7 
26,936,456 
24.344,398 
25,694,184 
2-t, 124,033 
35,973,398 
35,640  005 
40,572,352 
31,9.15,789 


Wood 
Manufact- 
ures. 


$60,955,120 
54,962,131 
65,214,094,' 
79,704,395 
77,183,5  -.9 
64,540,573 
74,920,958 
87,701,832 
92,867,761 
115,704,777 
M3,179,640 


Mineral 

Oils, 
He  fined. 


$72,4*7,415 

73,433,787 

77,025,196 

78,228,819 

97,651.326 

99,092,112 

93,813,031 

9'J,698,003 

105,640,733 

129,666,995 

145,361,384 


Cheinicais, 
Drugs, 
Dyes, 

Medicines. 


$14,480,3^3 
15,859,422 
18,331,974 
20,373,036 
20,873,155 
19,131,811 
21,415,935 
23.007,414 
25,117,217 
26,574.519 
27,079,092 


Leather, 
and 

Manufact- 
ures of. 


$33,980,"  15 
37,936,745 
40,642,858 
45,476,969 
40,6-18,619 
42,974,795 
52,646,755 
63,673,056 
60,756,772 
63,893,351 
57,566,261 


Cotton 
Manufact- 
ures. 


$22,403,713 
49,666,080 
52,944,033 
32,305,412 
25.177.758 
31,878.566 
33,397,097 
40,851.918 
50,769,511 
53,743,977 
61,4W,233 


liooks, 
Maps,  En- 
gravings, 
etc. 


All  Other 
Paper    and 
Manufact- 
ures of. 


$4,3-17,304 
4,844,160 
5,»39,452 
6,813,107 
6.1o7,053 
6,351,4-45 
7,0*8,994 
8,853,998 
8,840,683 

10.092,719 
9,639,860 


$7,543,721 

8,238,088 

9,536,065 

9,856,733 

8,064,706 

7,663,139 

8,994.277 

10,361,501 

10,617,367 

11,686,584 

11,023,774 


For  1914,  automobiles  and  parts  of  automobiles  exported  were $33, 198,806;  paraffin  and  paraffin 
wax,  $6,516,338;   manufactures  of  tobacco,  $7,489,811;  manufactures  of  wool,  $4,790,087. 


WORKERS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES,    BY    ACE    AND    COLOR    OR    RACE. 

(From  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  July  9,  1914.) 

More  than  eight  in  every  ten  (81.3  per  cent.)  males  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  United  States 
In  1910  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  according  to  the  figures  presented  in  the  Report  on 
Occupations  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Census.  In  the  tabulation  of  occupations  for  this  report 
all  gainful  workers  were  distributed  in  the  following  five  age  periods:  Ten  to  thirteen  years, 
fourteen  to  fifteen,  sixteen  to  twenty,  twenty-one  to  forty-four  (including  age  unknown),  and  forty- 
five  years  and  over.  In  the  lowest  age  period,  ten  to  thirteen  years,  the  proportion  of  males  gainfully 
occupied  was  one  in  six  (16.6  per  cent.);  in  the  next  age  period,  fourteen  to  fifteen,  the  proportion 
more  than  doubled,  being  over  two  in  each  five  (41.4  per  cent.);  and  in  the  age  period  sixteen  to 
twenty  the  proportion  increased  to  almost  four  in  five  (79.2  per  cent.).  The  proportion  was  highest 
for  the  age  period  twenty-one  to  forty-four  years  (including  persons  of  unknown  age).  In  this  age 
period  96.7  per  cent,  of  the  males  were  gainfully  occupied;  or  stated  otherwise,  only  3.3  men  out  of 
every  100  in  this  age  group  were  without  gainful  occupation  in  1910.  In  the  highest  age  period, 
forty-five  years  and  over,  the  proportion  of  males  gainfully  occupied  was  85.9  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  all  males  ten  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  was  slightly 
1. truer  in  19 lO  than  in  1900,  but  this  increase  was  confined  to  two  age  periods,  sixteen  to  twenty  and 
twenty-one  to  forty-four.  In  each  of  the  other  age  periods  the  proportion  of  gainful  workers  was 
smaller  in  1910  than  in  1900,  the  decrease  being  greatest  for  the  age  period  fourteen  to  fifteen. 

Of  the  females  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  23.4  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
In  1910.  The  proportion  was  8  per  cent,  in  the  age  period  ten  to  thirteen;  19.8  per  cent,  in  the 
age  period  fourteen  to  fifteen;  39.9  per  cent,  in  the  age  period  sixteen  to  twenty;  26.3  per  cent,  in 
the  age  period  twenty-one  to  forty-four;  and  15.7  per  cent,  in  the  age  period  forty-five  years  and 
over.  The  large  proportion  of  the  females  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  this  age  period  all  the  females  are  old  enough  to  work,  and 
matrimony  has  had  little  effect  in  decreasing  the  number  of  workers. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  from  1900  to  1910  in  the  proportion  of  all  females  ten  j'ears  of 
age  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  or  from  18.8  to  23.4  per  cent.  In  each  age  period 
also  the  proportion  of  the  gainful  workers  was  considerably  larger  in  1910  than  in  1900. 

COLOR    OR    RACE    OF    WORKERS. 

Of  the  30,091,564  gainfully  occupied  nifties  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  14,855,825  were  native 
whites  of  native  parentage,  5,285,811  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  6,588,711  foreign- 
bom  whites,  3,178,554  negroes,  and  182,663  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  all  other.  The  pro- 
portion which  the  gainfully  occupied  males  formed  of  all  males  ten  years  of  age  and  over  In  each 
principal  class  of  the  population  was,  for  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  78.5  per  cent.;  native 
whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  76.5  per  cent.;  foreign-born  whites,  90  per  cent.;  negroes,  87.4 
per  cent.;  and  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  all  other,  80.8  per  cent. 

Native  white  males  of  native  parentage  formed  49.4  per  cent,  of  the  male  gainful  workers,  as 
compared  with  51.1  per  cent,  of  all  male3  ten  years  of  age  and  over;  while  the  corresponding  per- 
centages for  native  white  males  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  were  17.6,  as  compared  with  18.7 
per  cent.;  for  foreign-born  white  males,  21.9,  as  compared  with  19.8  per  cent.;  and  for  negro  males, 
10.6,  as  compared  with  9.K  per  cent. 

Of  the  8,075,772  gainfully  occupied  females,  3,098,639  were  native  whites  of  native  parentage, 
1,722,279  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  1.222,791  foreign-born  whites,  2,013,981 
negroes,  and  18,082  Indians.  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  all  other.  The  proportion  which  the  gainfully 
'ipled  females  formed  of  all  females  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  each  principal  class  of  the  popu- 
lation was,  for  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  17.1  per  cent.;  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage,  24.6  per  cent.;  foreign-born  whites,  21.7  per  cent.;  negroes,  54.7  per  cent.;  and  Indians, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  all  other,   17.6  per  cent. 

Native  white  females  of  native  parentage  formed  38.4  per  cent,  of  the  female  gainful  workers, 
B  compared  with  52.5  per  cent,  of  all  females  ten  years  of  age  and  over;  while  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  native  white  females  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  were  21.3,  as  compared  with 
20.3  per  cent.;  for  foreign-born  white  females,  15.1,  as  compared  with  10.3  per  cent;  and  for  negro 
females,  24.9,  as  compared  with  10.7  per  cent. 

CHILD    WORKERS. 

There  were  1.990,225  children  of  both  sexes,  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  engaged  In  gainful 
Occupation*  in  1910,  or  IS. 4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  of  that  age  group.  The  males 
cumbered  1.353,139,  and  the  females  637,086.  In  1900  1,750,178.  or  18.2  per  cent,  of  the  children 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  were  engaged  In  gainful  occupations;  and  in  1880  1,118,356,  or  16.8  per 
cent.,  or  them.    ' 

The  Increase  from  1900  to  1910  In  the  number,  and  hence  In  the  proportion,  of  all  children  ten 
to  lifieen  years  of  age  engaged  in  galnrul  occupations  was  confined  to  children  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  where  the  increase  was  369,283,  or  :U.S  per  cent.,  for  both  sexes;  166,394,  or  19.5  per  cent., 
for  the  males;  and  202,889,  or  '.17.9  per  cent.,  for  the  females.  There  was  a  marked  decrease  from 
1900  to  1910  in  the  number  of  children  ten  to  fifteen  vears  of  age  engaged  in  non-agricultural  pursuits. 
This  decrease  was  129,236,  or  18.8  per  cent.,  for  both  sexes;  77,666,  or  19  per  cent.,  for  the  males 
and  51,570,  or  18.5  per  cent.,  for  the  females. 
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WLovltmtn'n  (Compensation  Hatos. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  Compensation  laws  of  the  various  States, 
they  are  analyzed  In  the  following  pages  according  to  a  uniform  outline  designed  to  show  clearly 
the  most  Important  features  of  the  several  plans. 

ARIZONA. 

Date  of  enactment. — June  8,  1912;  In  effect  September  ft,  1912;  amended  May  13,  1913;  In  effect 
October  1,  1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Ali  accidental  injuries  causing  disability  of  at  least  two  weeks,  or  death, 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment,  caused  in  whole,  or  in  part,  or  contributed  to, 
by  a  necessary  risk  or  danger  of,  or  inherent  In  the  nature  of  the  employment,  or  by  failure  of  the 
employer  or  his  agents  to  exercise  due  care  or  to  comply  with  any  law  affecting  the  employment. 

Industries  covered. — All  especially  dangerous  employments,  including  the  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  steam  and  street  railroads,  using  or  working  near  explosives,  building  work 
using  iron  or  steel  frames  or  hoists,  derricks,  or  ladders  or  scaffolds  20  or  more  feet  above  ground; 
telegraph,  telephone  or  other  electrical  work;  work  in  mines,  quarries,  tunnels,  subways,  etc.;  all 
mills,  shops  and  factories  using  power  machinery.  Industries  declared  especially  dangerous  are 
specified  in  law.     Elective  as  to  other  Industries. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes  In  industries  covered.  Public 
employment:     No  provision. 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent  a  lump  sum  equal  to  2,400  times 
one-half  the  daily  wages  or  earnings  of  the  deceased  employe,  but  not  to  exceed  84,000.  Payments 
to  children  cease  on  reaching  the  age  of  18  years,  (b)  If  no  dependents,  the  reasonable  expenses 
of  medical  attendance  and  burial  of  deceased  employe. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  the  employe's  semi-monthly 
earnings  during  the  time  he  is  unable  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation.  (&)  For  partial  disability, 
a  semi-monthly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  wage  decrease,  (c)  The  total  amount  of  payments 
for  total  or  oartial  disability  caused  by  a  single  injury  not  to  exceed  £4,000. 

Revision  of  benefits- — Examinations  as  to  the  nature  of  injury  and  degree  of  Incapacity,  etc., 
may  be  required  by  either  party  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

Insurance. — The  employer  may  Insure  provided  the  liability  for  compensation  Is  not  less  than 
the  compensation  fixed  by  law. 

Security  of  payments. — A  judgment  for  compensation  issued  by  a  court  is  collectible  without 
relief  from  valuation  or  appraisement  laws  and  has  the  same  preferential  claim  as  is  allowed  by 
law  for  unpaid  wages  or  personal  services. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  may  be  settled  by  (a)  written  agreement  between  the  parties, 
(6)  arbitration,  "or  (c)  by  reference  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  in  case  of  failure  or  refusal 
to  agree  by  any  of  the  modes  above  provided,  then  by  a  civil  action  at  law. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Date  of  enactment. — April  8,  1911;  In  effect  September  1,  1911;  amended  May  26,  1913;  in  effect 
TiiniiJirv  1     1_Q1_4 

Injuries  compensated. — Injuries  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of  employment  causing  dis- 
ability for  more  than  two  weeks,  or  death,  and  not  the  result  of  the  Intoxication  or  wilful  misconduct 
of  the  injured  employe. 

Industries  covered. — All  excepting  agriculture  and  domestic  service. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  Every  person  In  the  service  of  an  employer  for 
hire,  including  aliens,  apprentices  and  members  of  employer's  family  who  perform  labor,  excepting 
casual  laborers.  Public  employment:  Persons  employed  by  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions, 
and  all  public  corporations. 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  in  case  of  death. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent.  3  times  the  annual  earnings 
of  the  deceased  employe;  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  S5.000,  payable  at  least  monthly  in 
iustalments  equal  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  wages.  Payments  to  children  cease  on  reaching  the  age  of 
18  years,  unless  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  for  earning  a  living,  (b)  If  only  partial 
dependents  survive,  such  proportion  of  the  above  as  corresponds  to  the  ratio  between  the  earnings 
of  the  deceased  and  his  contribution  to  their  support,  (c)  If  no  dependents,  the  reasonable  expense 
of  burial,  not  exceeding  S100. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Reasonable  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  treatment  required 
during  the  first  90  days  after  the  injury.  (f>)  For  temporary  total  disability,  65  per  cent,  of  average 
weekly  earnings  during  such  disability,  (c)  For  temporary  partial  disability,  65  per  cent,  of  weekly 
loss  of  wages  during  such  disability,  (d)  The  aggregate  amount  of  benefits  for  a  single  injury 
causing  temporary  disability  is  limited  to  three  times  the  annual  earnings  of  the  injured  person, 
with  a  maximum  benefit  period  of  240  weeks,  (e)  For  permanent  disability,  65  per  cent,  of  average 
weekly  earnings,  for  periods  varying  from  40  to  240  weeks,  according  to  the  degree  of  disability. 
After  the  expiration  of  240  weeks  a  further  benefit  varying  from  10  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  weekly 
earnings  is  payable  during  the  remainder  of  life,  when  the  degree  of  disability  reaches  or  exceeds 
70  per  cent. 

In  case  of  permanent  incapacity  or  death,  a  lump  sum  may  be  substituted  for  benefits,  such 
lump  sum  to  equal  the  present  value  of  the  benefits  computed  at  6  per  cent. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Decisions  and  awards  may  be  reviewed  at  any  time  during  the  first  245 
weeks,  lifter  l6?3>l  notice  received. 

Insurance. — A  State  Insurance  fund  Is  created  under  State  control  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
employers  against  liability.  Emplovers  may  effect  insurance  tor  liability  for  accident  with  any 
Insurance  companv.    Municipalities  are  required  to  insure  in  the  State  fund,  unless  the  risk  Is  refused. 

Security  of  payments. — A  claim  for  injury  or  death  of  an  employe  or  any  award  shall  have  the 
same  preference  over  other  unsecured  debts  as  Is  given  by  law  to  claims  for  wages,  but  not  so  as 
to  impair  a  lien  of  a  previous  award.  ' 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  are  settled  by  the  State  Industrial  accident  commission,  subject 
to  a  limited  review  by  the  courts. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Date  of  enactment. — May  29,  1913;  in  effect  January  1,  1914. 

Injuries  compensated. — All  Injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment,  disability 
of  more  than  two  weeks,  or  death,  except  when  Injury  is  caused  by  wilful  and  serious  misconduct 
of  the  Injured  employe,  or  by  his  intoxication. 

Industries  covered. — All  industries,  In  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employer. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes  of  employers  accepting  the  act. 
In  absence  of  contrary  election.  Public  employment:  Employes  of  the  State  and  any  public  cor- 
poration within  the  State  using  the  services  of  another  for  pay. 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 
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Compensation  for  death. — (a)  $100  for  burial  expenses.  (6)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a 
■weekly  compensation  equal  to  one-half  the  earnings  of  the  deceased  employe,  (c)  If  only  partial 
dependents  survive,  a  weekly  compensation,  determined  according  to  the  measure  of  dependence, 
not  exceeding  one-half  the  earnings  of  the  deceased  employe,  (d)  If  no  denendents,  the  sum  of 
5750  is  to  be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer  to  meet  the  lawful  expenses  of  the  Compensation  Commis- 
sioners, (e)  Compensation  shall  in  no  case  be  more  than  $10  or  less  than  $5  weekly,  and  shall  not 
■continue  longer  than  312  weeks.  A  widow's  or  widower's  dependence  ceases  with  remarriage, 
and  a  child's  upon  reaching  18  years  of  age,  unless  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a;  Medical  and  surgical  aid  and  hospital  service  during  the  first 
30  days,  (b)  For  total  disability,  a  weekly  compensation  equal  to  one-half  the  employe's  earnings,; 
not  more  than  $10  or  less  than  S3  weekly,  or  for  longer  than  520  weeks,  (c)  For  partial  disability, 
a  weekly  compensation  equal  to  one-half  the  wage  loss,  but  not  more  than  $10  per  week,  or  for 
longer  than  312  weeks.  For  specified  injuries  causing  permanent  partial  disability,  one-half  the 
average  weekly  earnings  for  fixed  periods,  in  lieu  of  all  other  payments.  Lump  sum  payments  may 
be  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  provided  they  equal  the  value  of  the  compensations. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Review  may  be  had  upon  request  of  either  party,  whenever  It  shall  appear 
to  the  Compensation  Commissioner  that  the  Incapacity  or  the  measure  of  dependence  has   changed. 

Insurance. — Approved  schemes  may  be  substituted,  provided  the  benefits  are  equivalent  to 
those  provided  by  law.  Insurance  may  be  taken  in  approved  stock  or  mutual  companies  or 
associations. 

Security  of  payments. — Employer  must  furnish  the  Insurance  Commissioner  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  solvency  and  financial  ability  to  pay  awards,  file  satisfactory  security  with  the  Insurance 
Commissioner,  or  Insure  In  approved  stock  or  mutual  companies  or  associations. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  are  to  be  settled  by  the  Compensation  Commissioners.  Appeals 
from  findings  and  awards  of  any  Commissioner  may  be  made  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county 
without  cost  to  either  party. 

ILLINOIS. 

Date  of  enactment. — June  10,  1911;  In  effect  May  1,  1912;  amended  June  28,  1913,  in  effect 
July  1,  1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Accidental  Injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment 
causing  permanent  disfigurement,  disability  of  over  6  working  days,  or  death. 

Industries  covered. — The  building  trades;  construction,  excavating  and  electrical  work;  trans- 
portation; mining  and  quarrying;  work  with  or  about  explosives,  molten  metals.  Injurious  gases  or 
vapors,  or  corrosive  acids;  and  all  enterprises  in  which  the  law  requires  protective  devices;  provided 
the  employer  elects.  Other  employers  may  elect,  but  forfeit  no  defenses  If  they  do  not.  Com- 
pulsory as  to  State  and  Its  municipalities. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes.  Public  employment:  All  persons 
employed  by  the  State,  county,  municipality,  etc.,  except  officials. 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  cost  rests  on  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent  or  to  lineal  heirs  to  whose  support 
the  employe  had  contributed  within  4  years,  a  sum  equal  to  4  years'  earnings,  not  less  than  $1,500 
nor  more  than  $3,500.  (&)  If  only  dependent  collateral  heirs  survive,  such  a  percentage  of  the  above 
sum  as  the  support  rendered  during  the  past  two  years  was  of  the  earnings  of  the  deceased,  (c)  If 
no  dependents,  a  burial  benefit  not  exceeding  $150. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Medical  and  surgical  aid  for  not  over  8  weeks,  not  over  $200 
In  value,  (b)  For  total  disability,  beginning  with  eighth  day,  a  weekly  sum  equal  to  one-half  the 
employe's  earnings,  $5  minimum,  $12  maximum,  during  disability  or  until  payments  equal  a  death 
benefit;  thereafter,  if  the  disability  is  permanent,  a  sum  annually  equal  to  8  per  cent,  of  a  death 
benefit,  but  not  less  than  $10  per  month,  (c)  For  permanent  partial  disability,  one-half  the  loss 
of  earning  capacity,  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $12  a  week.  (d)  For  certain  specific  injuries 
(mutilations,  etc.),  an  additional  benefit  of  50  per  cent,  of  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods,  (c)  For 
serious  and  permanent  disfigurement,  not  causing  incapacity,  and  not  otherwise  compensated,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one-fourth  the  death  benefits.  No  payments  are  to  extend  beyond  8  years 
except  in  case  of  permanent  total  incapacity.  Lump  sum  payments  for  either  death  or  disability 
may  be  substituted  for  periodic  payments  by  the  industrial  board. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Medical  examinations  may  be  had  not  oftener  than  every  four  weeks. 
The  Industrial  board  may,  on  request,  review  instalment  payments,  within  eighteen  months  after 
the  award  or  agreement  thereon. 

Insurance. — The  employer  may  Insure  or  maintain  a  benefit  system,  but  may  not  reduce  his 
liability  under  the  act. 

Security  of  payments. — In  case  of  Insolvency,  awards  constitute  liens  upon  all  property  of  the 
employer  within  the  county,  paramount  to  all  other  claims,  except  wages,  taxes,  mortgages  or  trust 
deeds. 

Employers  must  furnish  proof  of  ability  to  pay,  or  give  security.  Insure,  or  make  other  provision 
lor  security  of  payment.  The  rights  of  an  Insolvent  employer  to  Insurance  Indemnities  are  subrogated 
to  Injured  employes. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  are  determined  by  the  Industrial  board,  through  an  arbitration 
committee,  subject  to  review  by  the  board.    Questions  of  law  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

IOWA. 

Date  of  enactment. — April  18,  1913;  in  effect  (a)  establishing  Industrial  commission  and  providing 
lor  Insurance  of  employes,  July  4,  1913:  (6)  compensation  features,  July  1,  1914. 

Injuries  compensated. — All  personal  Injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment 
causing  disability  of  more  than  two  weeks,  or  death;  except  when  caused  by  the  Injured  employe's 
wilful  Intention  to  injure  himself  or  another,  or  by  the  Intoxication  of  the  employe. 

Industries  covered. — All  lndustrlesexcept  agriculture,  In  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employer. 
Compulsory  as  to  State  and  Its  municipalities. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes  In  Industries  covered  In  absence 
of  contrary  election,  except  clerks  not  subjected  to  the  hazards  of  the  Industry  and  casual  employes. 
Public  employment:     All  employes  of  the  state  and  Its  subdivisions. 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  burden  Is  on  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  Reasonable  expenses  of  the  employe's  last  sickness  and  burial, 
not  to  exceed  $100.  (b)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  wanes  of  the  deceased  eroploye,  but  not  more  than  $10  nor  less  than  $5  per  week,  for  300  weeks. 
<c)  If  only  partial  dependent's  survive,  such  a  proportion  of  the  above  as  the  amounts  contributed 
by  the  employe  to  such  partial  dependents  bear  to  his  annual  earnings,  (d)  If  the  cmploy6  was  a 
minor  whose  earnings  were  received  by  the  parent,  a  sum  to  the  parent  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  provided   for  persons  wholly  dependent. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Reasonable  surgical,  medical  and  hospital  services  and  sup- 
plies for  first  two  weeks,  not  exceeding  8100.  (!>)  For  total  temporary  disability  50  per  cent,  of 
wanes,  not  more  than  $10  nor  less  than  $5  (unless  wanes  are  less  than  $5.  then  full  wages,  for  not 
more  than  300  weeks,  (c)  For  total  permanent  disability,  the  same  compensation  as  for  temporary 
disability,  to  be  paid  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  400  weeks,     (d)  For  partial  permanent  dlsab  lity 
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(specified  maimings),  50  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  wages  for  fixed  periods.  Lump  sum  payments 
may  be  substituted  on  approval  of  the  court. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Payments  may  be  reviewed  by  the  industrial  commissioner  at  the  request 
of  either  party. 

Insurance. — Employers  may  insure  In  approved  companies  or  mutual  associations,  or  contract 
with  employes  to  maintain  approved  scheme  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  provided  by  law,  provided 
there  Is  no  diminution  of  benefits. 

Security  of  payments. — Employers  must  insure  in  approved  companies  or  mutual  associations, 
or  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  financial  ability  to  make  payments,  or  deposit  security  with  the 
State  insurance  department.  In  case  of  insolvency  of  the  insurer,  a  claim  for  compensation  becomes 
a  first  lien,  and  in  case  of  legal  incapacity  of  insured  to  receive  the  amount  due,  the  insurer  must 
settle  directly  with  the  beneficiary. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  may  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

KANSAS. 

Date  of  enactment. — March  14,  1911;  In  effect  January  1,  1912;  amended  March  10,  1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Injuries  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of  employment 
not  due  to  intoxication  or  deliberate  intention  of  injured  employe,  or  caused  by  his  wilful  failure  to 
use  safeguards  provided  by  statute  or  furnished  by  employer,  causing  Incapacity  to  earn  full  wages 
for  at  least  two  weeks,  or  death. 

Industries  covered. — Railways,  factories,  quarries,  electrical,  building  or  engineering  work, 
laundries,  natural  gas  plants,  county  and  municipal  work,  employments  requiring  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous, explosive  or  inflammable  materials,  if  employing  5  or  more  persons;  and  mines  without 
reference  to  the  number  of  employes,  in  absence  of  contrary  election;  employers  of  less  than  5  persons 
may  also  elect. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes,  including  apprentices,  but  exclud- 
ing casual  employes.     Public  employment:     Workmen  on  county  and  municipal  work. 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal  to  3  years'  earnings 
of  the  deceased  employe,  not  less  than  $1,200  nor  more  than  53,600.  For  non-resident  alien  bene- 
ficiaries (except  in  Canada)  the  maximum  is  S750.  (b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum 
proportionate  to  the  injury  to  such  dependents,  (c)  If  no  dependents  are  left,  a  reasonable  expense 
for  medical  attendance  and  burial,  not  exceeding  $100.  Compensation  ceases  upon  the  marriage 
of  any  dependent,  or  when  a  minor,  not  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  wage  earning,  shall 
become  18  years  of  age. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  For  total  incapacity,  payments  during  incapacity  after  the 
second  week,  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  earnings,  but  not  less  than  $6  nor  more  than  S15  per  week. 
(&)  For  partial  incapacity,  payments  during  incapacity,  after  the  second  week,  not  less  than  25 
nor  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  earnings,  not  less  than  S3  nor  more  than  $12  per  week,  except  in  case 
of  minors  earning  less  than  $10  per  week,  in  which  case  the  compensation  shall  not  be  less  than 
75  per  cent,  of  the  earnings.  No  payments  for  total  or  partial  disability  shall  extend  over  more 
than  S  years.  After  six  months,  lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted,  as  agreed  upon  or 
determined  by  the  court. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Any  award  may  be  modified  at  any  time  by  agreement.  After  one  year 
either  party  may  demand  a  revision.  Employes  must  submit  to  medical  examination  at  reasonable 
periods  to  determine  their  physical  condition. 

Insurance. — The  employer  may  insure  in  any  approved  Insurance  scheme  which  provides 
compensation  not  less  favorable  than  is  provided  in  th's  act. 

Security  of  payments. — Lump  sums  awarded  by  the  court  may  be  secured  by  order  of  the  court 
by  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  when  there  Is  doubt  of  security  of  payment.  If  the  employer  was 
Insured,  the  Insurer  shall  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  employer. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  not  settled  by  agreement  may  be  referred  to  arbitrators, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  courts. 

MARYLAND. 

Date  of  enactment. — April  15,  1912;  In  effect  same  date. 

Injuries  compensated. — Injuries  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of  employment 
resulting  in  death  or  disability,  not  caused  by  the  injured  employe's  Intoxication,  or  wilful  intention 
to  produce  such  injury.  Contract  may  provide  that  injury  must  incapacitate  employe  from  earning 
full  wages  for  at  "east  one  week. 

Industries  covered. — All  industries,  on  agreement  between  employers  and  employes. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes  who  agree  to  accept  this  law. 
Public  employment:      No  provision. 

Burden  of  payment. — Not  less  than  50  per  cent.,  plus  cost  of  management  In  case  of  establish- 
ment funds,  on  employer;  remainder  on  employe. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal  to  3  years'  earnings 
of  the  deceased  employe,  but  not  less  than  $1,000.  (&)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum 
equal  to  that  provided  for  total  dependence,  less  six  times  the  average  annual  earnings  of  the  bene- 
ficiary, (c)  If  no  dependents,  reasonable  expenses  of  medical  attendance  and  in  addition  burial 
expenses  not  less  than  $75  nor  more  than  $100.  (d)  Payments  under  (a)  and  (&)  may  be  made  in 
lump  sum  or  in  weekly  payments,  according  to  the  contract  of  Insurance. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  In  case  of  total  disability,  a  weekly  payment  of  not  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages  during  the  previous  12  months,  to  be  paid  during  the 
period  of  disability.  If  not  employed  12  months  then  a  weekly  benefit  during  such  shorter  period 
as  he  may  have  been  employed  by  the  employer  liable  for  payments,  (b)  In  case  of  partial  disability 
weekly  payments  equal  to  the  difference  between  amount  paid  for  total  disability  and  the  amount 
employe  is  able  to  earn  after  injury;  fixed  rates  for  loss  of  hand,  foot  or  eye. 

Revision  of  benefits. — No  provision. 

Insurance. — Insurance  may  be  effected  in  approved  companies,  or  employers  employing  not 
less  than  1,500  employes  may  establish  an  Insurance  fund  from  sums  contributed  by  themselves 
and  employes. 

Security  of  payments. — Establishment  funds  must  De  held  as  trust  funds  and  not  otherwise 
Invested. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  are  settled  by  arbitration,  If  so  provided  In  contract. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Date  of  enactment. — July  28,  1911;  In  effect  July  1,  1912;  amended  May  10,  1912,  February  4, 
1913,  April  7,  1913,  April  28,  1913,  and  May  22,  1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  emploj^ment  causing  Incapacity 
lor  two  weeks,  or  death,  unless  the  Injury  is  due  to  the  serious  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  injured 
employe. 

Industries  covered. — All  Industries  if  the  employer  so  elects. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes,  except  masters  of  vessels  and  sea- 
•  men  engaged  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  casual  employes.     Public  employment:     The 
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State  shall  and  any  county,  city,  town  or  district  having  power  of  taxation  may  compensate 
laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics.  The  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  each  year.  exceDt 
as  to  the  State. 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one- 
half  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  employe,  but  not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $10, 
for  a  period  of  300  weeks,  (b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  portion 
of  earnings  contributed  to  their  support  by  the  deceased  employe,  (c)  If  no  dependents,  the  rea- 
sonable expense  of  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  to  exceed  S200. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services,  and  medicines  as 
needed,  for  the  first  two  weeks  after  Injury.  (&)  For  total  disability,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the 
average  weekly  wages,  but  not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  S10  per  week,  not  exceeding  500  weeks, 
nor  S3, 000  in  amount,  (c)  For  partial  disability,  one-half  the  wage  loss,  but  not  to  exceed  810  per 
week,  and  for  not  longer  than  300  weeks,  (d)  In  specified  injuries  (mutilation,  etc.),  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $10  nor  less  than  S4  per  week  for  fixed  periods,  In  addition  to  other  compensation.  A 
lump  sum  payment  may  be  substituted  after  payments  for  Injury  or  death  have  been  made  for 
not  less  than  six  months. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Either  party  may  demand  a  revision  of  payment  at  any  time.  Employes 
must  submit  to  medical  examination  to  determine  their  physical  condition  when  requested  by  the 
employer. 

Insurance. — Employer  must  become  a  subscriber  of  the  State  Employes'  Insurance  Association 
or  Insure  In  some  authorized  liability  insurance  company. 

Security  of  payments. — The  State  controls  the  State  Employes'  Insurance  Association,  and 
other  companies  must  be  authorized  by  the  State  to  do  business. 

Settlement  of  dispute. — On  request  of  eltner  party,  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  calls  for  a 
Committee  of  Arbitration,  whose  decision  Is  subject  to  review  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

MICHIGAN. 

Date  of  enactment. — March  20,  1912;  In  effect  September  1,  1912;  amended  April  10,  1913, 
April  16.   1913,   May  2,   1913,  and  May  7,   1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Injuries  causing  Incapacity  to  earn  full  wages  for  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
or  death,  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment,  unless  such  injuries  resulted  from  Inten- 
tional and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  injured  person. 

Industries  covered. — Compulsory  as  to  the  State  and  its  municipalities,  and  each  Incorporated 
public  board  and  commission  authorized  to  hold  property  and  to  sue  and  be  sued.  All  industries 
having  one  or  more  persons  in  service  under  contract  of  hire  If  the  employer  elects. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes,  Including  aliens  and  minors,  except 
casual  employes.     Public  employment:    All  employes  except  officials  of  the  State  or  of  a  municipality. 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half 
the  deceased  workman's  earnings,  but  not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $10  per  week  for  a  period  of 
300  weeks,  (b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  srch  proportion  of  the  above  as  the  amount 
of  previous  contributions  bears  to  such  earnings,  (c)  If  no  dependents,  the  reasonable  expense  of 
the  last  sickness  and  burial,  not  exceeding  $200. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services  for  the  first  3  weeks. 
(6)  For  total  Incapacity,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  earnings,  but  not  less  than  $4  nor 
more  than  $10  per  week,  nor  for  a  period  longer  than  500  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  injury,  and 
not  exceeding  $4,000.  (c)  For  partial  Incapacity,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half  the  wage  los*. 
but  not  more  than  $10  per  week,  and  for  not  longer  than  300  weeks,  (d)  For  certain  specified 
Injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  50  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  earnings  for  fixed  periods,  (e)  Payments 
begin  with  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  Injury,  but  If  the  disability  continues  for  8  weeks  or  longer 
compensation  Is  computed  from  the  date  of  Injury.  After  six  months,  lump  sums  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  weekly  payments. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Weekly  payments  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  at  the 
request  of  either  party.     An  injured  employe  must  submit  to  medical  examination  when  requested. 

Insurance. — Employer  must  furnish  proof  of  financial  ability  to  pay  the  required  compensation, 
or  insure  in  an  authorized  employers'  liability  company,  or  in  an  employers'  Insurance  association 
organized  under  State  laws,  or  become  a  member  of  a  State  Insurance  fund  administered  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Insurance. 

Security  of  payments. — In  case  of  Insolvency,  claims  constitute  a  first  lien  upon  all  property  of 
the  employer.  Employers  must  furnish  proof  of  financial  ability  to  pay  compensation,  or  Insure  In 
approved  companies  or  with  the  State. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Either  party  may  request  the  Industrial  Occident  Board  to  appoint  a, 
committee  of  arbitration,  whose  decisions  are  subject  to  review  by  the  board.  The  Supreme  Court 
may  review  questions  of  law. 

MINNESOTA. 

Date  of  enactment. — April  24.   1913;  In  effect  October  1,  1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  In  th »  course  of  employment 
causing  disability  for  more  than  two  weeks,  or  death,  unless  Intentionally  caused,  or  due  to  the 
Intoxication  of  the  Injured  person. 

Industries  covered. —  All  excepting  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  farm  and  domestic  service. 
In  the  absence  of  contrary  election  by  employers. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:     AH  employes.  Including  aliens  and  minors.  In  the 
absence  of  contrary  election,  casual  employes  excepted.     Public  employment:     All  persons  In  the 
.lei    of  a  county.  City,  town,  village  or  school    district,  excluding  public    officials  elected  or  ap- 
pointed for  regular  terms. 

Burden  of  payment. — Cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — {a)  To  a  widow  alone,  85  per  cent,  of  monthly  wages  of  deceased. 
Increasing  to  60  per  cent,  if  four  or  more  children;  to  a  dependent  husband  alone,  25  per  cent.:  to 
a  dependenl  Orphan  40  per  ecu;.,  with  ID  per  rent,  additional  for  each  orphan  in  excess  of  two.  with 
a  maximum  of  60  per  cent.;  to  the  dependent  parent  or  parents,  if  no  dependenl  widow,  widower 
or  children,  25  per  cent.  If  One  parent  and  35  per  cent.  If  both  survive:  If  none  of  'he  foregoing,  but 
a  brother,  sister  or  grandparent  is  wholly  dependent,  if  but  one  Bucb  relative,  25  per  cent.,  or  if 
more  than  one.  30  per  cent.,  divided  equally,  (b)  if  only  partial  dependents  survive,  that  proportion 
of  b  provided  for  actual  dependents  which  contributions  bore  to  wages  earned,     (c)   When 

no  dependents  are  left,  expense  of  last  sickness  and  burial  not  exceeding  $100,  in  addition  to  medl 
i  hospital  services  provided  in  ease  of  disability.     Payments  cease  when  a  minor  child  read 
the  age  of  \x,  unless  physically  or  mentally  Incapacitated  from  earning,  and  upon  the  death  or 

e  of  other  dependents   unless  otherwise  specified. 

Co  lion    for   disability       ""    Reasonable    medical    and    surgical    treatment,    not   exceeding 

lavs  nor  $200  in  value,     (b)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  wages.     ('     For  temporary  partial 

dl   i  iim    .  50  per  sent,  of  the  wage  l"  For  specified  permanent  partial  disability  (mutilations, 

etc.),  50  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  for  tixed  periods.     Payment  for  death  or  disability  may  not  be  less 
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than  S6  nor  more  than  $10  per  week,  unless  the  wages  were  less  than  $6,  when  the  amount  of  wages 
Is  paid.  Payments  may  not  extend  beyond  300  weeks  except  for  permanent  total  disability,  when 
the  maximum  is  400  weeks.  Lump  sums  may  be  substituted  for  periodical  payments,  but  in  case 
of  compensation  for  death,  permanent  total  disability  or  certain  malmings,  the  consent  of  the  court 
must  be  obtained. 

Revision  of  benefits. — After  six  months  from  the  date  of  an  award  either  party  may  apply  to 
the  court  for  revision.     The  employe  must  submit  to  medical  examination  when  requested. 

Insurance. — Employers  may  Insure  in  any  authorized  company,  stock  or  mutual,  or  maintain 
co-operative  schemes,  assuming  other  and  greater  risks,  and  other  classes  of  industrial  Insurance. 

Security  of  payments. — Insured  workmen  have  an  equitable  lien  upon  any  policy  becoming 
due,  and  in  case  of  the  employer's  Incapacity  the  insurer  shall  make  payment  directly  to  them. 
Claims  to  compensation  have  the  same  preference  against  the  assets  of  the  employer  as  unpaid  wages. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Either  party  may  submit  a  claim  to  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court, 
who  shall  determine  such  dispute  in  a  summary  manner,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
as  to  questions  of  law. 

NEBRASKA. 

Date  of  enactment. — April  21,  1913;  In  effect  July  17,  1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Injury  causing  disability  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  or  death,  caused 
by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment,  except  accident  caused  by  or  resulting 
In  any  degree  from  wilful  negligence  or  intoxication. 

industries  covered. — All  industries  where  5  or  more  persons  are  employed  by  the  employer  In 
the  regular  trade,  business  or  occupation  of  the  employer,  except  domestic  service,  agriculture  and 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  In  the  absence  of  contrary  election.  Exempt  employers  may  make 
an  affirmative  election. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes,  Including  aliens  and  minors,  but 
excluding  casual  employes  and  home  workers.  Public  employment:  All  persons  employed  by  the 
State,  or  any  Government  agency  created  by  the  State,  not  having  been  elected  or  appointed  for  a 
regular  term. 

Burden  of  payment. — The  entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  benefits,  a  reasonable  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding SI 00  to  cover  expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial,  (b)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  50 
per  cent,  of  the  employe's  wages,  but  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $10  per  week,  during  dependencyj 
but  not  exceeding  350  weeks;  if  the  wages  of  the  deceased  were  less  than  $5  per  week,  then  full  wages 
are  to  be  paid  as  compensation,  (c)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  proportion  of  the  above 
corresponding  to  the  relation  the  contribution  of  the  deceased  to  their  support  bore  to  his  wages. 
Compensation  to  children  ceases  when  they  reach  the  age  of  16  years,  unless  they  are  physically 
or  mentally  incapacitated  from  earning. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Medical  and  hospital  services  during  the  first  21  days,  not 
exceeding  $200  in  value.  (&)  For  total  disability,  one-half  of  the  weekly  wages,  but  not  less  than  $5 
or  more  than  $10  per  week  for  300  weeks;  thereafter  while  disability  lasts  40  per  cent,  of  such  wages 
but  not  less  than  $4  or  more  than  $8  per  week:  Provided,  however.  If  weekly  wages  are  less  than 
the  minimum,  compensation  to  amount  of  full  wages  is  to  be  paid,  (c)  For  partial  disability,  50 
per  cent,  of  loss  of  earning  capacity,  but  not  exceeding  $10  per  week  nor  exceeding  300  weeks, 
(a)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  50  per  cent,  of  wages  for  fixed  periods  with  the 
same  limits  as  to  amounts  as  above.  Payments  begin  with  the  twenty-second  day,  but  if  dis- 
ability continues  8  weeks  or  longer,  compensation  is  computed  from  the  date  of  injury.  Lump 
sums  may  be  substituted  for  periodic  payments,  but  if  for  death  or  permanent  disability,  the 
approval  of  the  court  must  be  obtained. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Benefits  running  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  longer  may  be  revised  at 
any  time  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  or  after  six  months  by  application  to  a  court. 

Insurance. — An  employer  may  Insure  his  liability  for  compensation  in  any  authorized  stock  or 
mutual  insurance  company. 

Security  of  payments. — In  case  of  the  Insolvency  of  an  Insured  employer,  claimants  are  subrogated 
to  the  rights  as  against  the  company  which  the  employer  would  have  had  If  he  had  paid  the  claim. 

Compensation  rights  and  awards  have  the  same  preference  against  the  assets  of  the  employer 
as  unpaid  wages  for  labor. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Questions  may  be  submitted  to  arbitration  by  mutual  consent,  or  either 
party  may  submit  a  claim  to  the  District  Court  of  county  to  be  heard  and  determined  as  a  clause 
In  equity,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

NEVADA. 

Date  of  enactment. — March  15,  1913;  In  effect  July  1,  1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Injuries  arising  out  of  and  in  the  usual  course  of  employment,  causing 
incapacity  to  earn  full  wages  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  or  death,  except  when  caused  by  the  em- 
ploye's wilful  intention  to  injure  himself  or  another,  or  If  the  injury  is  sustained  while  Intoxicated. 

Industries  covered. — All  in  which  two  or  more  persons  arc  employed,  except  domestic  and  farm 
labor,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  election;  compulsory  as  to  the  State  and  its  municipalities  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  employes. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes  In  the  Industries  covered.  Public 
employment:     All  employes. 

Burden  of  payment. — The  entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  the  dependents  or  beneficiaries  of  the  deceased  employe,  a  sum 
equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  his  average  monthly  earnings,  but  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $60  per 
month  for  a  period  of  100  months,  in  no  case  exceeding  $5,000,  and  In  addition  the  burial  expenses, 
not  exceeding  $125.  (b)  If  no  dependents  are  left,  expenses  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial  of  the 
deceased  employe,  not  to  exceed  $125. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  For  total  nlsabillty,  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
average  monthly  wages,  but  not  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $60  per  month  for  100  months,  the 
total  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  (b)  For  partial  disability,  one-half  the  loss  of  earning  capacity, 
but  not  more  than  $40  per  month  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  months,  (c)  For  certain  specific 
injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  subject  to  a  minimum  of  $20  and  a  maximum  of  $60  per  month,  a 
monthly  payment  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  average  monthly  wages,  for  fixed  periods.  No  com- 
pensation is  payable  for  the  first  2  weeks  of  disability,  but  if  the  disability  continues  8  weeks  or 
longer,  compensation  is  paid  from  the  date  of  the  Injury.  The  Industrial  Commission  may  permit 
substitution  of  iump  sum  payments  for  monthly  payments,  but  no  such  payment  shall  exceed  $5,000. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Rearrangement  of  compensation  may  be  made  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission when  application  is  made  therefor. 

Insurance. — Employers  coming  under  this  act  must  insure  in  the  State  Insurance  fund. 

Security  of  payments. — State  management  of  the  insurance  fund  and  collection  of  premiums 
by  the  State. 

Settlement  of  disputes.  —  All  matters  relating  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  are  de- 
termined by  the  Industrial  Commission. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Dale  of  enactment. — April  15,  1911;  in  effect  January  1,   1912. 

Injuries  compensated. — Any  Injury  to  an  employe  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of  employ- 
ment causing  disability  of  over  two  weeks,  or  death,  unless  due  to  wilful  misconduct.  Intoxication 
or  violation  of  law. 

Industries  covered. — Industries  dangerous  to  life  or  limb.  Including  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  steanf  and  electric  railroads,  work  )n  shops,  mills,  factories,  etc.,  employing  5  or  more 
persons:  wo'-k  about  lines  or  cables  charged  with  electricity;  operations  dangerously  near  explosives 
used  In  the  Industry,  or  to  a  steam  boiler  owned  and  operated  by  the  employer;  and  work  In  or  about 
any  qunrry,  mine  or  foundry;  provided  the  employer  elects. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  workmen  engaged  In  any  of  the  employments 
covered  by  this  law.     Public  employment:     Government  employes  are  not  mentioned. 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal  to  150  times  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  the  deceased,  not  to  exceed  $3,000.  (ft)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive, 
such  proportion  of  the  above  compensation  as  corresponds  to  the  portion  of  wages  contributed  to 
their  support,  (c)  If  no  dependents  are  left,  expenses  of  medical  care  and  burial  to  a  reasonable 
amount,  not  In  excess  of  $100. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  For  total  disability,  a  sum  beginning  with  the  fifteenth  day, 
not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  average  weekly  earnings.  (6)  For  partial  disability,  a  sum  not  In  excess 
of  50  per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  earning  capacity.  In  no  case  Is  compensation  to  exceed  $10  a  week 
nor  run  for  a  longer  period  tban  300  weeks.  The  court  may  determine  the  amount  of  lump  sums 
payable  as  a  substitute  for  weekly  payments. 

Revision  of  benefits. — The  injured  person,  when  requested  by  the  employer,  must  submit  to 
medical  exmlnation  not  oftener  than  once  a  week. 

Insurance. — Xo  provision. 

Security  of  paymens. — The  employer  must  satisfy  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  If  his  abl'lty  to 
pay  the  required  compensation  or  file  a  bond  conditioned  on  the  discharge  of  all  liability  Incurred 
under  this  act. 

Weekly  payments  have  the  same  preferential  claim  against  the  assets  of  the  employer  as  Is 
allowed  for  unpaid  wages  or  personal  services. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — All  questions  not  settled  by  agreement  are  determined  by  an  action 
In  equity. 

NEW    JERSEY. 

Date  of  enactment. — April  4,  1911;  In  effect  July  1,  1911;  amended  May  2,  1911,  April  1,  1912, 
and  March  27,  1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of  employment 
causing  disability  of  over  two  weeks,  or  death,  unless  Intentionally  self-inflicted  or  due  to  Intoxication. 

Industries  covered. — All  employments  in  the  absence  of  contrary  election. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes  except  casual.  Non-resident  aliens 
receive  no  benefits.  Public  employment:  Every  employe  of  the  State,  county,  municipality,  board 
or  commission,  or  other  governing  body,  Including  boards  of  education,  except  persons  receiving  a 
salary  greater  than  81,200  per  year,  and  those  holding  an  elective  ufflce. 

Burden  of  payment. — The  entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  one  dependent.  35  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  for  each  additional  dependent  5  per  cent,  additional,  the  total  not  to  exceed  60  per  cent., 
payable  for  not  more  than  300  weeks.  Compensation  not  to  be  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $10 
per  week,  unless  the  earnings  were  less  than  $5,  when  full  wages  are  paid,  (6)  If  no  dependents, 
the  expense  of  the  last  sickness  and  of  burial,  not  exceeding  $100.  Payments  to  widows  cease  on 
remarriage,  and  to  orphans  on  reaching  the  age  of  18,  unless  physically  or  mentally  deficient.  A 
lump  sum  payment  may  be  substituted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Compensation  for  disability.- — (a)  Reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  Incapacity,  not  exceeding  S50  in  value.  (&)  For  temporary  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of 
wages,  payable  during  disability,  but  not  beyond  300  weeks,  (c)  For  permanent  total  disability, 
50  per  cent,  of  wages  during  such  liability,  not  beyond  400  weeks,  (d)  For  certain  specific  Injuries 
(mutilations,  etc.)  producing  partial  but  permanent  disabilities,  50  per  cent,  of  wages  during  fixed 
periods.  All  weekly  payments  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  to  minimum  and  maximum,  as  for 
death  benefits.      A  lump  sum  payment  may  be  substituted  at  the  discretion  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

U>  vision  of  benefits.- — At  any  time  after  one  year  after  an  award  has  been  made,  either  party 
may  demand  a  revision  of  benefits. 

Insurance.  —  Xo  prov.slon. 

Security  of  payments. — The  right  of  compensation  has  the  same  preference  against  the  assets 
of  the  employer  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed  by  law  for  a  claim  for  unpaid  wages. 

ttlement  of  disputes. — Either  party  may  submit  a  claim  to  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  who  shall  hear  arid  determine  such  disputes  In  a  summary  manner,  subject  to  review  of  ques- 
tions of  law  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

N  I0W    YORK.     (See  fourth  subsequent  page.) 
OHIO. 

Date  of  enactment. — June   15,   1911;  In  effect  January   1,   1912;  amended   March   14,   1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — All  injuries  not  self-inflicted  received  in  the  course  of  employment 
causing  disability   beyond  one  week,  or  death. 

Indiutrh  covered. — All  Industries  employing  5  or  more  persons  regularly  In  the  same  business; 
also  estab  Ishments  with  less  than  5  workmen  If  the  employer  elects  to  pay  the  premiums  provided 
by  this  act. 

/•■rsons  compensated.  —  Private  employment:  All  employes,  excluding  casual  workers,  but 
Including  aliens  and  minors  lawfu'ly  employed.  Publ'.C  employment:  Persons  In  the  service  01  the 
State,  or  Us  political  subdivisions,  excepting  the  officials  of  the  State  or  municipal  governments, 
and  policemen  and  Bremen  In  cities  where  pension  funds  are  established  and  maintained  by  municipal 
authority. 

den  of  payment.— "Entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compen  ation  for  death. — (a)  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  $150.  (6)  To  persons  wholly  de- 
pends per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  deceased  workman  for  .>lx  years  after 
the  date  "f  the  Injury,  DOt  less  than  11,500  nor  more  titan  13,750.  (c)  If  only  partial  dependents 
survive,  a  proportionate  sum  to  continue  for  all  or -such  portion  of  the  period  of  six  years  as  the 
state  Liability  Hoard  may  determine  in  each  ease,  not  exceeding  a  maximum  of  .•>:*, 7.">o.  (d)  If  no 
dependents,   medical  and  hospital  services  not   exceeding  8200  In  value,  and  burial  expenses  as  above. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (o)   Medical,  hospital,  etc.,  services,  nol  to  exceed  5200.     (/>)  For 

total    temporary    disability,    a    weeklj     paymenl    of   66  ■,    per   cent.    Of   average    weekly    wages,    during 
disability,    nol    less    than    55    nor    more    than    S12    per    week,    but    not    for    longer    than    six    years,    nor 

For   total   permanent    disability,  a   weekly   payment    as  above  continuing  until 
death       ((/)    For  partial  disability,  86 %   per  cent,  of  loss  of  earning  capacity  during  the  continuance 


(di    Fo 
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thereof,    but    not    exceeding    S12    oer    week    or   a    total   of   $3,750.      (e)    In   certain   specified  injuries 
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(mutilations,  etc.),  compensation  of  66?$  per  cent,  of  wages  for  fixed  periods,  with  the  same  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  limitations  noted  above.  In  all  cases  if  wages  are  less  than  prescribed  minimum, 
then  total  wages  are  paid  as  compensation;  an  expected  increase  in  wages  may  be  given  consideration. 

Revision  of  benefits. — The  State  Liability  Board  may  from  time  to  time  make  such  modification 
or  change  in  its  former  findings  of  fact  as  It  deems  necessary. 

Insurance. — The  law  creates  a  State  Insurance  fund,  under  control  of  a  State  Liability  Board. 
Other  schemes  are  permitted,  provided  benefits  equal  to  those  provided  by  the  State  Insurance  fund 
are  guaranteed  employes  at  the  employer's  cost. 

Security  of  payments. — Insurance  Is  under  State  control.  Claims  for  compensation  under  this 
law  have  the  same  preference  against  the  assets  of  the  employer  as  are  or  may  be  allowed  by  law 
on  judgments  rendereu  for  claims  for  taxes. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — The  board  hears  and  determines  all  cases  within  its  jurisdiction,  limited 
right  of  appeal  to  the  civil  courts  being  reserved  to  the  claimant. 

OREGON. 

Date  of  enactment. — February  25,  1913;  In  effect  90  days  after  adjournment  of  the  Legislature. 
(July  1,  1913.) 

Injuries  compensated. — Injuries  by  accidents  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of  employment, 
except  those  brought  about  intentionally. 

Industries  covered. — All  hazardous  occupations,  Including  factories,  mills  and  workshops  em- 
ploying machinery;  mines,  quarries,  wharves  and  docks,  dredges,  engineering  works:  building  trades; 
telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light  and  power  plants  or  lines,  steamboats,  tugs  and  ferries;  all  In 
absence  of  contrary  election.     Other  employers  may  accept  the  law  by  affirmative  election. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  Any  workman  employed  as  above  in  absence  of 
contrary  election.  Non-resident  alien  beneficiaries  other  than  parent,  spouse  or  chili  are  not  In- 
cluded unless  otherwise  provided  by  treaty.     Public  employment:     Not  included. 

Burden  of  payment. — The  employer  deducts  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  employe's  monthly- 
earnings,  not  less,  however,  than  25  cents  per  month,  and  himself  contributes  six  times  this  amount. 
The  State  gives  a  subsidy. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  Burial  expenses  not  to  exceed  S100.  (b)  To  widow  or  invalid 
widower,  a  monthly  payment  of  S30,  and  to  each  child  under  16  (daughters  18),  $6  a  month,  the 
total  monthly  not  to  exceed  S50.  (c)  To  orphan?  under  16  years  of  age  (daughters  18),  a  monthly 
payment  of  $15  each;  the  total  not  to  exceed  S50.  (d)  To  other  dependents,  there  being  none  of 
the  foregoing,  a  monthly  payment  to  each  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  support  received  during  the 
preceding  year,  but  not  to  exceed  $30  a  month  in  all.  (e)  To  parents  of  an  unmarried  minor,  a 
monthly  payment  of  $25,  until  such  time  as  he  would  have  been  21,  after  which  time  compensation 
shall  be  paid  according  to  (d)  above.  Payments  to  widow  or  widower  continue  until  death  or 
remarriage.  On  remarriage  of  widow  she  receives  a  lump  sum  of  $300.  Payments  to  a  male  child 
cease  at  16  and  to  a  female  at  18,  unless  the  child  is  an  invalid. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Transportation,  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  expenses  not 
exceeding  $250  in  value.  (6)  For  permanent  total  disability,  monthly  payments  as  follows: 
(1)  If  unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  $30;  (2)  if  with  wife  or  invalid  husband,  but  no  child  under 
16  years,  $35;  if  the  husband  is  not  an  invalid,  the  sum  is  $30;  (3)  if  married  or  a  widow  or  widower 
with  a  child  or  children  under  16  years,  $6  additional  to  the  provision  under  (2)  above,  lor  each  child 
until  16  years  of  age,  the  total  monthly  payments  not  to  exceed  $50.  (c)  For  temporary  total  dis- 
ability, the  above  payments  apply  during  disability,  increased  50  per  cent,  for  first  six  months,  but 
in  no  case  to  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  monthly  wages,  (d)  For  partial  temporary  disability,  a  propor- 
tionate amount,  corresponding  to  loss  of  earning  power  for  not  exceeding  2  years,  (e)  For  certain 
specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  monthly  payment  of  $25  per  month  payable  for  fixed  periods. 
A  lump  sum  at  the  option  of  the  injured  person  is  provided  in  some  cases.  Partial  lump  sum  pay- 
ments to  any  beneficiary  may  be  substituted  at  the  discretion  of  the  commiss  on. 

Revision  of  benefits. — The  rate  of  compensation  may  be  readjusted  either  upon  the  application 
of  the  beneficiary  or  by  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission  upon  its  own  initiative. 

Insurance. — Insurance  is  effected  through  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Fund,  under  super- 
vision of  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission. 

Security  of  payments. — Insurance  under  State  control. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Any  decision  of  the  commission  Is  subject  to  review  by  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  appeals  lie  from  the  Circuit  Court  as  in  other  civil  cases. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Date  of  enactment. — April  29,  1912;  in  effect  October  1,  1912;  amended  by  act  of  April  29,  1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Personal  Injuries  by  accidents  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of  em- 
ployment causing  incapacity  for  earning  full  wages  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  weeks,  or  death, 
except  where  the  injury  resulted  from  the  wilful  intention  of  the  injured  person  to  injure  himself 
or  another,  or  from  intoxication. 

Industries  covered. — All  Industries  except  domestic  service  and  agriculture  if  the  employe 
elects.     Defences  In  suits  for  damages  are  not  abrogated  unless  more  than  5  persons  are  employed. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes  in  establishments  covered  by  this 
act  in  absence  of  contrary  election,  casual  employes  and  those  earning  above  $1,800  a  year  excepted. 
Public  employment:     Not  mentioned. 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  deat.i. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one- 
half  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  deceased  employe,  but  not  less  than  S4  nor  more  than  $10 
per  week,  for  a  period  of  300  weeks.  (&)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum  proportionate 
to  the  amount  which  the  annual  contributions  bore  to  the  annual  earnings  of  the  deceased,  for  not 
exceeding  300  weeks.  c)  If  no  dependents,  the  expense  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial  of  the  de- 
ceased emplove.  not  exceeding  $200.  Payments  to  children  cease  on  their  reaching  the  age  of  18 
years  unless  they  are  phvsically  or  mentally  incapacitated. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  The  necessary  medical  and  surgical  care  and  hospital  services 
for  the  first  2  weeks  after  the  injury.  (&)  For  total  incapacity,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half 
the  wages,  but  not  less  than  84  nor  more  than  $10  per  week,  during  s^ch  incapacity,  but  not  for  a 
longer  period  than  500  weeks,  (c)  For  partial  incapacity,  a  weekly  payment  equal  to  one-half 
the  loss  of  earning  power,  but  not  exceeding  $10  per  week,  during  such  incaprcity,  and  not  for  a 
longer  period  than  300  weeks,  (d)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  in  addition 
to  the  above,  one-half  the  wages,  weekly  payments  to  be  not  less  than  84  nor  more  than  $10  per 
week,  for  fixed  periods.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  by  order  of  the  Superior  Court 
after  compensation  has  been  paid  for  six  months  for  either  death  or  injury. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Amount  payable  may  be  reviewed  and  modified  by  the  Superior  Court 
at  anv  time  within  two  years,  if  the  time  for  payments  has  not  expired. 

Insurance. — Approved  schemes  or  Insurance  plans  mav  be  substituted,  but  the  employer  must 
meet  all  cost  unless  added  benefits  are  provided  corresponding  to  any  contributions  made  by  em- 

Security  of  payments. — Claims  for  compensation  under  this  act,  and  under  any  substitute  scheme, 
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shall  be  entitled  to  a  preference  over  the  unsecured  debts  of  the  employer  hereafter  contracted  to 
the  same  amount  as  the  wages  of  labor  are  now  preferred. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  are  settled  by  the  Superior  Court  on  a  petition  In  the  nature 
of  a  petition  In  equity,  filed  by  any  party  In  Interest.  Appeals  may  be  carried  to  the'Supreme  Court 
by  any  aggrieved  person. 

TEXAS. 

Date  of  enactment. — April  16,  1913:  In  effect  September  1,   1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Personal  Injury  sustained  In  the  course  of  employment  causing  In- 
capacity to  e?rn  full  wages  for  at  least  one  week,  or  death. 

Industries  covered. — Excluded  from  the  act  are  domestic  and  farm  labor,  railways  operated  as 
common  carriers,  and  cotton  ginning;  also  establishments  In  which  not  more  than  5  persons  are 
employed.     Applies  to  other  Industries  If  the  employer  subscribes  to  the  State  insurance  fund. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes  In  Industries  Included,  except  casual. 
Public  employment:     No  provision. 

Burden  of  payment. — The  entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  the  legal  beneficiary  of  the  deceased  employe,  a  weekly  payment 
equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  his  wages,  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $15  for  a  period  of  360  weeks, 
distributed  according  to  law  governing  property  distribution.  (6)  If  no  beneficiaries  or  creditors 
are  left,  the  expenses  of  the  last  sickness  and  In  addition  a  funeral  benefit  not  to  exceed  8100.  (c)  If 
the  deceased  leaves  no  beneficiaries  but  leaves  creditors,  the  insurance  association  is  liable  to  the 
creditors  for  such  debts  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  that  which  would  be  due  beneficiaries. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  first  week,  (b)  For  total 
incapacity,  a  compensation  equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  injured  person, 
but  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $15  per  week  during  such  disability,  but  not  exceeding  a  period 
of  400  weeks,  (c)  For  partial  incapacity,  a  compensation  equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  earning 
power  during  such  disability,  but  not  exceeding  300  weeks,  in  no  case  to  exceed  $15  per  week. 
(d)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  an  additional  compensation  equal  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  injured  person  for  fixed  periods,  not  less  than  $5  nor  more 
'  han  $15  per  week.  A  lump  sum  payment  may  be  substituted  for  weekly  payments  in  cases  of 
death  or  total  permanent  disability,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

Revision  of  benefits. — The  Industrial  Accident  Board  may  call  for  medical  examination  as 
often  as  may  be  reasonably  ordered. 

Insurance. — Insurance  may  be  effected  through  the  Texas  Employers'  Insurance  Association, 
under  State  control,  or  In  any  company  admitted  to  do  business  In  the  State. 

Security  of  payments. — Association  Is  under  State  control. 

Settlement  of  dispute?. — Disputes  are  referable  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  whose  de- 
cisions are  subject  to  appeal  to  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

WASHINGTON. 

Date  of  enactment. — March  14,   1911;  In  effect  October  1,   1911;  amended  1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Injuries  causing  disability  of  5  per  cent.,  or  death,  to  a  person,  whether 
received  upon  the  premises  or  at  the  plant  or  In  the  course  of  employment  while  away  from  the 
establishment,  except  Injuries  brought  about  intentionally. 

Industries  covered. — All  extra  hazardous  employment.  Including  mills,  factories  and  workshops 
where  machinery  is  used;  blast  furnaces,  mines,  quarries  and  wharves;  engineering  works;  logging, 
lumbering  and  shipbuilding;  building  trades;  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light  or  power  plants  or 
lines;  steamboats,  lugs  and  ferries;  railroads,  except  as  governed  by  Federal  statute;  state,  county 
and  municipal  undertakings  Involving  extra  hazardous  work  In  which  persons  are  employed  for  wages. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  "employment:  All  employes  In  Industries  covered  by  the  act; 
anv  working  employer  or  salaried  employe  on  the  payroll  at  a  rate  not  greater  than  the  average 
named  In  such  payroll.     Public  employment:     All  employes  In  Industries  covered  by  the  act. 

Burden  of  payment. — The  entire  burden  rests  upon  the  employer. 

compensation  for  death. — (a)  Expenses  of  burial  not  exceeding  $75.  (b)  To  widow  or  invalid 
widower,  a  monthlv  payment  of  $20:  to  each  child  under  16,  $5  per  month,  the  total  not  to  exceed 
S35.  (c)  If  no  parent  survives,  a  monthly  payment  of  $10  to  each  child  under  16  years  of  age.  the 
total  not  to  exceed  $35.  (d)  To  other  dependents,  if  none  of  the  above  survive,  a  monthly  payment 
to  each  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  amount  previously  contributed  to  the  dependent,  the 
total  not  to  exceed  $20.  (e)  To  the  parent  or  parents  of  an  unmarried  minor  a  monthly  payment 
of  $20  until  the  time  he  would  lave  been  21.  In  case  of  dependence,  payments  to  parents  of  minors 
are  governed  by  (d).  Payments  to  a  widow  or  widower  continue  until  death  or  remarriage,  and  to 
a  child  until  reaching  the  age  of  16  years.     If  a  widow  remarries  she  receives  a  lump  sum  of  S240. 

Compensation  for  disability. —  (a)  For  permanent  total  disability,  payments  as  follows:  (1)  If 
unmarried  at  time  of  the  accident,  820  per  month:  (2)  <f  with  a  wife  or  invalid  husband,  but  no  child 
under  IB  rears  of  age,  $25  a  month;  if  the  husband  is  not  an  invalid.  *15  per  month;  f3)  if  married, 
or  a  widow  or  widower  with  a  child  or  children  under  16  years.  So  a  month  additional  for  each  child, 
the  total  not  to  exceed  S35.  (b)  For  total  temporary  disab  lity,  payment-  as  for  permanent  total 
disability  during  disability,  Increased  by  50  per  cent,  for  first  six  months,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed 
80  per  cent,  of  month!  wages.  vri  For  temporary  partial  disability,  the  payment  as  for  total  d'S- 
ablfity  continues  In  proportion  to  the  loss  of  earning  power,  provided  this  shall  exceed  5  per  cent. 
((/)  l  or  permanent  partial  disability,  a  lump  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,500;  if  the  injured  person  Is  a 
minor,  the  parents  receive  an  additional  sum.  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  award  to  the  injured 
person.  Monthly  payments  may  be  converted  into  lump  sum  payments  In  case  of  death  or  per- 
manent total  disability.  . 

Revision  of  benefits. — Revision  may  be  had  upon  application  of  the  beneficiary  or  upon  the 
motion  of  the  depart  merit. 

irnnce. — Insurance  Is  required  In  a  State  accident  fund. 
i  wily  of  payments.- — Accident  fund  under  state  control. 

Sitttement  of  disputes.  —  By  Industrial  Insurance  department,  whose  decisions  are  subject  to 
review   by  the  Superior  <  ourt,  from  which  appeal  lies  as  In  other  civil  ease-. 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 

Date  of  enactment. — February  22,  191:5;  In  effect  October  1,  1913. 

Injuries  cow;  — All  personal    Injuries  not  the  result  of  wilful  misconduct  or  Intoxication 

of  the  Injured  employe,  or  selMnllleted,  causing  Incapacity  for  more  than  one  week,  or  death. 

Industries  .  -All  excepi  domestic  or  agricultural  labor,  If  the  employer  becomes  a  member 

of  the  State  Insurance  fund. 

Persons  compensated.  —  Private  employment:  All  employes  In  Industries  covered.  Including 
alien-,  except  persons  casually  employed,  and  the  officers  of  corporations.  Public  employment:  No 
provision. 

Burden  of  payment. — Employer.  90  per  cent.;  employes,  10  per  cent. 

Compensation  for  death.  —  (">  Reasonable  tuneral  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $75.  (/>>  To  the  widow 
or  invalid  widower.  $20  per  mouth  and  15  per  month  additional  for  each  child  under  the  age  of  legal 
employment,  the  total   not   to  ei  -  '•  5   per  mouth.      (c>   To  other  persons  wholly  dependent,   if 
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no  widow,  invalid  widower,  or  child  under  the  age  of  legal  employment  is  left,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
average  monthly  support  received  from  the  deceased  during  the  preceding  year,  not  exceeding  $20 
per  month,  for  6  years,  (d)  If  the  deceased  was  a  single  minor,  to  a  dependent  parent,  50  per  cent, 
of  the  earnings,  not  to  exceed  $6  per  week,  until  the  time  he  would  have  become  21.  (e)  If  only 
partial  dependents  survive,  a  compensation  computed  as  in  (c),  with  the  same  maximum.  Payments 
to  a  widow  or  widower  cease  on  remarriage,  and  to  children  on  reaching  the  legal  age  for  employment 
(14  years). 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Medical,  nurse,  and  hospital  services,  not  exceeding  $150. 
(&)  For  "temporary  or  partial"  disability,  beginning  with  the  eighth  day,  during  such  disability, 
SO  per  cent,  of  loss  of  his  earning  capacity,  not  less  than  $4  nor  more  than  $8  per  week,  not  exceeding 
26  weeks,  except  that  for  certain  maimings  the  period  may  be  156  weeks.  (c>  For  permanent  total 
disability,  beginning  with  the  eighth  day.  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages,  during  life,  not 
less  than  $3  nor  more  than  $6  per  week.  Lump  sum  payments  may  be  substituted  for  periodic 
payments  in  case  of  either  injury  or  death. 

Revision  of  benefits* — Awards  may  be  modified  at  any  time. 

Insurance.— Insurance  is  effected  through  a  State  fund  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission.  The  commission  may  reinsure  all  or  any  part  of  any  class  or  risk  In  any  authorized 
Insurance  company. 

Security  of  payments. — Insurance  Is  under  State  control. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  are  settled  by  the  commission;  limited  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

WISCONSIN. 

Date  of  enactment. — May  3,  1911;  In  effect  same  date;  amended  June  26,  1913,  July  30,  1913, 
August  9,  1913. 

Injuries  compensated. — Personal  Injury  by  accident  causing  disability  of  at  least  one  week,  or 
death,  while  performing  service  growing  out  of  and  incidental  to  the  employment,  not  intentionally 
self-inflicted. 

Industries  covered. — All,  If  the  employer  elects.     Compulsory  as  to  State  and  its  municipalities. 

Perso7is  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes  except  casual,  including  aliens,  in 
the  absence  of  contrary  election.  Public  employment:  All  employes  of  the  State  or  its  political 
subdivisions. 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensatioii  for  death. — (a)  To  persons  wholly  dependent,  a  sum  equal  to  4  years'  earnings, 
but  which  when  added  to  any  prior  compensation  for  permanent  total  disability  shall  not  exceed 
6  years'  earnings,  {b)  If  only  partial  dependents  survive,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  4  times  the  amount 
provided  for  their  support  during  the  preceding  year,  (c)  If  no  dependents,  the  reasonable  expense 
of  burial,  not  exceeding  $100.  All  payments  are  to  be  made  in  weekly  instalments  equal  to  65 
per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  earnings.  Dependence  of  children  ceases  at  18,  unless  physically 
or  mentally  incapacitated. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  treatment  for  not  exceeding 
90  days,  or  the  reasonable  expenses  therefor.  (&)  For  total  disability,  65  per  cent,  of  average  weekly 
earnings  during  such  disability,  but  if  the  injured  person  requires  the  assistance  of  a  nurse,  then  100 
per  cent,  of  earnings  for  first  90  days  of  disability,  (c)  For  partial  disability,  65  per  cent,  of  loss 
of  earning  power,  (d)  For  certain  specific  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  a  sum  equal  to  65  per  cent, 
of  average  weekly  earnings  for  fixed  periods,  (e)  For  serious  permanent  disfigurement,  a  lump  sum 
may  be  allowed,  not  exceeding  $750.  In  case  of  temporary  or  partial  disability  the  aggregate 
compensation  for  a  single  injury  shall  not  exceed  4  years'  earnings,  and  for  permanent  disability 
6  years'  earnings,  nor  may  the  disability  period  exceed  15  years  from  the  date  of  the  accident.  Lump 
sum  payments  may  be  substituted  at  any  time  after  6  months  from  the  date  of  injury. 

Revision  of  benefits. — The  commission  may  modify  or  change  its  order  or  award  within  10  days 
if  a  mistake  is  discovered;  or  a  review  by  the  court  may  be  had  on  appeal  within  20  days.  The 
commission  may  call  for  a  medical  examination  at  any  time  It  deems  necessary. 

Insurance. — Insurance  in  approved  companies  is  permitted,  but  the  liability  of  the  employer 
may  not  be  reduced. 

Security  of  payments. — The  employer  must  give  proof  of  financial  ability  or  Insure  risks.  Claims 
for  comoensatlon  are  preferred  above  other  unsecured  debts  thereafter  contracted. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  are  settled  by  the  Industrial  commission,  subject  to  a  limited 
review  by  the  courts. 

UNITED    STATES. 

Date  of  enactment. — May  30,  1908;  in  effect  August  1,  1908;  amended  February  24,  1909,  March 
4,  1911,  March  11,  1912,  and  July  27,  1912. 

Injuries  compensated. — Injuries  In  the  course  of  employment  resulting  In  Incapacity  for  work 
lasting  more  than  15  days,  or  death,  unless  Injury  Is  due  to  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the 
employe  Injured. 

Industries  covered. — Manufacturing  establishments  of  the  United  States,  arsenals,  navy  yards, 
construction  of  river  and  harbor  or  fortification  work  or  work  In  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands;  work 
under  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  under  the  Forestry  Service 
and  under  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  Not  Included.  Public  employment:  Artisans  or 
laborers  employed  by  the  United  States  (a)  in  any  of  its  manufacturing  establishments,  arsenals, 
navy  yards  or  In  the  construction  of  river  and  harbor  or  fortification  work;  or  (b)  in  hazardous  em- 
ployment on  construction  work  In  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  or  the  management  and  control 
of  the  same;  (c)  any  person  In  hazardous  employment  under  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Forestry 
Service  or  the  Lighthouse  Service;  (d)  all  employes  under  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

Burden  of  payment. — Cost  is  on  the  branch  of  the  service  in  which  the  injured  person  was  em- 
ployed. 

Compensation  for  death. — To  the  widow,  children,  or  dependent  parents,  a  sum  equal  to  the  wages 
the  deceased  person  would  have  received  for  one  year  had  he  continued  to  be  employed.  Payments 
to  children  cease  on  their  reaching  the  age  of  16. 

Compensation  for  disability. — A  sum  equal  to  the  same  pay  the  injured  employe  would  have 
received  if  he  continued  to  be  employed  during  the  period  of  disability,  not  to  exceed  one  year. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Payments  are  made  in  such  portions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe. 

Insurance. — No  provision. 

Security  of  payments. — Compensation  is  paid  from  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  service. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — All  questions  as  to  right  of  compensation  are  decided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  except  as  to  the  rights  of  employes  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  which  are  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman  of  that  commission. 

Compensation  for  Employes  of  Railroads  Engaged   In  Interstate   Commerce. 
(Bill  In  63d  Congress  (S.  959)  based  on  the  report  of  the  Federal  Commission.) 

Injuries  compensated. — Personal  Injuries  due  to  accidents  arising  out  of  and  In  the  course  of 
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employment  causing  disability  for  more  than  14  days,  or  death,  unless  caused  by  the  wilful  Intention 
of  the  employe  to  bring  about  the  Injury  or  death  of  himself  or  another  or  by  his  intoxication. 

Industries  covered. — All  common  carriers  by  rail,  including  express  companies,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  engaged  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes,  including  apprentices,  but  excluding 
casual  employes.     Public  employment:     Not  Included. 

Burden  of  payment. — The  entire  cost  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  the  widow  alone,  40  per  cent,  of  monthly  wages  of  the  de- 
ceased; if  any  child  or  children  (male  under  16  or  female  under  20),  50  per  cent.  (6)  To  any  child 
or  children,  no  widow  being  left,  if  one  child,  25  per  cent,  of  the  wages,  and  10  per  cent,  additional 
for  each  child  more  than  one,  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  in  all.  (c)  If  no  widow  or  children  entitled 
to  compensation,  then  to  a  parent  or  parents  who  are  partially  dependent,  15  per  cent.;  if  one  ia 
wholly  dependent,  25  per  cent.,  and  if  both,  40  per  cent,  of  such  wages,  (d)  If  none  of  the  foregoing, 
then  to  any  wholly  dependent  brother,  sister,  grandparent,  or  grandchild,  20  per  cent,  if  one;  or 
30  per  cent,  if  more  than  one;  if  only  partly  dependent,  then  10  per  cent,  of  such  wages.  Bene- 
ficiaries not  actual  residents  of  the  United  States  or  contiguous  countries  receive  no  benefits,  except 
that  a  widow  or  child,  where  there  is  no  resident  dependent  widow  or  child,  shall  be  paid  a  sum  equal 
to  one  year's  wages  of  decedent,  (e)  A  funeral  benefit  of  875,  if  the  monthly  payments  for  death 
are  not  more  than  S15.  If  no  monthly  payments  are  payable,  a  reasonable  funeral  benefit  not 
exceeding  SI 50.  All  compensation  payments  cease  in  8  years,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  widow,  upon 
prior  remarriage;  except  that  payments  to  children  cease  at  16  if  a  male  or  20  if  a  female,  unless 
dependent  thereafter. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Medical  and  surgical  aid,  including  hospital  service,  as  may  be 
reasonably  required  during  the  first  14  days,  and  thereafter  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $200. 
(6)  For  total  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  monthly  wages  during  its  continuance,  for  life  if  permanent, 
(c)  For  certain  specified  injuries  (mutilations,  etc.),  causing  permanent  partial  disability,  50  per 
cent,  of  monthly  wages  for  fixed  periods,  (d)  For  temporary  partial  disability,  50  per  cent,  of  his 
wages  during  any  period  of  reduced  earning  capacity,  but  for  a  period  not  longer  than  would  be  paid 
for  a  permanent  disability  of  the  same  character,  nor  after  refusal  to  accept  work  at  the  same  or 
better  wages  than  he  was  receiving  at  the  time  of  injury. 

Revision  of  benefits. — A  review  of  any  agreement,  award,  findings  or  judgment  may  be  had  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  accident,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  compensation 
has  been  fixed,  upon  application  of  either  party. 

Insurance. — No  provision. 

Security  of  payments. — In  cases  of  insolvency,  liability  for  compensation  constitutes  a  Hen  upon 
all  property  of  the  employer  paramount  to  all  other  claims  or  liens,  except  for  wages  and  taxes. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Any  employer  and  his  employes  may  organize  and  constitute  one  or 
more  committes  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes,  or  questions  may  be  referred  to  an  adjuster 
appointed  by  the  court,  with  appeals  to  the  courts. 

CANAL    ZONE. 

Date  of  enactment. — August  24,  1912.  Executive  Order  February  26,  1913;  In  effect  March  1, 
1913.      (Suspended.) 

Injuries  compensated. — Personal  injuries  causing  disability  of  over  5  days,  or  death,  provided 
the  Injury  Is  not  intentionally  brought  about  nor  the  result  of  Intoxication. 

Industries  covered. — The  construction,  maintenance,  operation  or  sanitation  of  the  canal, 
Panama  Railroad,  or  auxiliary  canals,  locks  or  other  subsidiary  enterprises. 

Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  Employes  of  the  Panama  Railroad-  Company 
directly  engaged  In  the  work  named  above.  Public  employment:  Employes  of  the  United  States 
employed  In  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  work  named  above. 

Burden  of  payment. — The  entire  burden  rests  upon  the  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  To  a  widow  or  widower  wholly  dependent,  there  being  no  dependent 
child,  35  per  cent,  of  the  monthly  wages  of  the  deceased  for  a  period  of  6  years;  after  6  years  not 
less  than  20  nor  more  than  30  per  cent.  If  partly  dependent,  a  proportionate  compensation.  (&)  In 
addition  to  the  above,  10  per  cent,  for  each  child,  the  total  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  for  6  years, 
thereafter  25  to  40  per  cent,  (c)  If  no  parent  is  left,  to  one  child  25  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent, 
additional  for  each  child,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  50  per  cent,  of  the  wages.  After  6  years 
the  compensation  shall  not  exceed  25  to  40  rer  cent,  (d)  To  parents,  no  widow,  widower,  or  child 
being  left,  when  one  only  is  wholly  dependent,  25  per  cent.;  when  both  are  dependent.  20  per  cent, 
each,  payable  for  a  period  of  S  years,  (e)  To  brothers,  sisters,  grandchildren  and  grandparents, 
no  dependent  spouse,  child  or  parent  being  left,  20  per  cent,  if  one  is  wholly  dependent,  and  30  per 
cent.  If  more  than  one.  If  no  one  is  wholly  dependent  but  one  or  more  are  partly  so,  10  per  cent, 
divided  among  them.  Payments  cease  on  the  death  or  marriage  of  a  beneficiary,  on  parents  ceasing 
to  be  dependent,  or  on  a  child  reaching  the  age  of  18,  if  capable  of  self-support. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  services  and  sup- 
plies. <b)  For  total  disability,  a  monthly  payment  beginning  with  the  sixth  day  equal  to  50  per 
cent,  of  pay,  for  not  more  than  6  years;  thereafter  a  monthly  payment  not  less  than  25  nor  more 
than  40  per  cent,  of  such  wages,  (c)  For  partial  disability,  a  monthly  payment  equal  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  loss  of  earning  capacity,  for  not  longer  than  6  years.  If  disability  continues,  a  monthly 
payment  not  ess  than  25  nor  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  such  loss.  Conversion  to  lump  sum  pay- 
ments is  provided   r<»-  in  certain  c:i 

Revision  of  benefits. — The  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  may  at  any  time  review  the 
Compensation   previously  llxed. 

Insurance. — No  provision. 

urity  of  payments. — Under  Government  control. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  decides  all  questions  arising  under 
this  order  or  In  regard  to  the  Interpretation  thereof. 

NEW    YORK. 

Date  of  enactment. — December  16,  1913;  in  effect  July  1,  1914.     [Compulsory  Law.] 
Injuries   compensated.  —  Accidental    Injuries  arising   out   of   and   In   course   of  employment,   and 
disease  or  Infection  naturally  and  unavoidably  resulting  therefrom,  causing  disability  for  more  than 
two  weeks,  or  death,  unless  paused  by  i  tie   wilful  Intention  of  the  Injured  employe  to  bring  about  the 
Injury  or  death  of  himself  or  another,  or  by  his  Intoxication  while  on  duty. 

Industries  eovered. — "Hazardous  employments,"  Including  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  steam  and  street  railroads;  telegraph,  telephone  and  other  electrical  construction. 
Installation  or  operation:  foundries,  machine  shops  and  power  plants:  stone  cutting  or  dressing; 
manufactures,  tanneries,  laundries,  printing  and  bookbinding;  shipbuilding  and  repair,  and  the  use 
of  vessels  in  Intrastate  commerce:  work  in  mines,  quarries,  tunnels,  subways,  shaft  sinking,  etc.; 
engineering  work,  and  the  construction,  repair  and  demolition  of  buildings  and  bridges;  lumbering, 
dravinu',  loa.ilng  and  unloading. 
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Persons  compensated. — Private  employment:  All  employes  In  Industries  covered,  farm  laborers 
and  domestic  servants  not  Included.     Public  employment:     Not  included.* 

Burden  of  payment. — Entire  cost  rests  on  employer. 

Compensation  for  death. — (a)  S1G0  tor  funeral  expenses.  (6)  To  a  widow  or  dependent  widower 
alone,  30  per  cent,  of  wages  of  deceased,  10  per  cent,  additional  for  each  child  under  18;  dependent 
orphans  under  18  receive  15  per  cent,  each,  and  dependent  parents,  brothers  or  sisters  receive  15 
per  cent,  each;  aggregate  payments  in  no  case  to  exceed  66%  per  cent,  (c)  Payments  to  widow  or 
widower  cease  on  death,  or  remarriage,  or  when  dependence  of  widower  ceases,  with  two  years'  com- 
pensation on  remarriage;  payments  to  children,  brothers  and  sisters  cease  at  18,  and  to  parents 
when  dependence  ceases.  In  computing  the  above  benefits  no  wages  in  excess  of  $100  monthly  are 
considered. 

Compensation  for  disability. — (a)  Medical  and  surgical  treatment  and  hospital  services  for  60 
davs,  costs  to  be  approved  by  the  commission.  (&)  For  total  disability,  66%  per  cent,  of  wages 
during  continuauce.  (c)  For  partial  disability,  66%  per  cent,  of  wage  loss;  for  specified  permanent 
partial  disabilities  (mutilations,  etc.).  66%  per  cent,  of  wages  for  fixed  periods.  The  foregoing 
payments  may  not  be  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $15  per  week,  except  for  certain  maimings  the 
maximum  may  be  $20. 

Revision  of  benefits. — Awards  may  be  reviewed  at  any  time,  and  ended  or  increased  or  decreased 
within  the  limits  fixed. 

Notice  of  injury. — Notice  of  an  injury  for  which  compensation  Is  payable  must  be  given  In  writing 
to  the  employer  and  to  the  commission  within  ten  days  after  the  Injury;  and  In  case  of  death  result- 
ing from  such  injury,  within  thirty  days  after  death.  This  notice  shall  contain  the  name  and  address 
of  the  employe;  shall  state  in  ordinary  language  the  time,  place,  nature,  and  cause  of  the  injury; 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  Injured  employe  or  by  a  person  on  his  behalf,  or  in  case  of  death  by  a 
dependent  or  a  person  on  his  behalf.  The  failure  to  give  such  notice  may  be  excused  by  the  com- 
mission either  on  the  ground  that  for  some  sufficient  reason  notice  could  not  have  been  given  or  on 
the  ground  that  the  State  fund,  insurance  company,  or  employer,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  not  been 
prejudiced  thereby;  otherwise  the  failure  to  give  such  notice  shall  constitute  a  bar  to  any  claim  for 
compensation. 

Medical  examination. — An  injured  employe  claiming  or  entitled  to  compensation  shall,  if  re- 
quested by  the  commission,  submit  to  medical  examination  at  such  times  and  at  a  place  reasonably 
convenient  for  him,  as  may  be  provided  by  the  commission.  If  the  employe  or  the  insurance  carrier 
so  desires,  he  may  have  a  physician  or  physicians  of  his  own  selection,  to  be  paid  by  him,  present 
to  participate  in  such  examination.  Refusal  to  submit  to  such  examination  suspends  the  right  to 
compensation  for  the  period  of  such  refusal. 

Waiver,  Assignments.  — No  employe  may  waive  his  right  to  compensation.  No  employe  may 
agree  to  assign  his  right  of  compensation  to  another. 

Insurance. — Employer  must  give  proof  of  financial  ability  to  make  payments  (deposit  of 
securities  may  be  required),  or  must  insure  in  State  fund  or  mutual  or  stock  company. 

Release  from  liability. — An  employer  who  Insures  in  the  State  fund  is  released  from  all  liability 
for  compensation  to  his  injured  employes.  He  shall  not  otherwise  be  relieved  from  such  liability 
except  by  the  payment  of  compensation  by  himself  or  by  his  insurance  carrier. 

Security  of  payments. — Insurance  may  be  made  to  inure  directly  to  the  benefit  of  claimants; 
insolvency  of  employer  does  not  release  insurance  company.  Payments  have  same  preference  as 
unpaid  wages  for  labor. 

Settlement  of  disputes. — Disputes  are  settled  by  the  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion, with  appeals  to  courts. 

The  Bureau  of  Claims  for  the  commission  in  New  York  City  Is  at  No.  1  Madison  Avenue;  D.  A. 
Golden,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

*  Robert  E.  Dowling,  Chairman  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission,  received  from 
Attorney-General  Carmody  an  opinion  on  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  State  and  its  political 
subdivisions,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  New  York  City,  which  has  nearly  100,000  employes,  Including 
those  of  the  counties  and  boroughs,  is  liable  for  compensation  only  to  persons  engaged  in  occupations 
specified  in  the  act  as  hazardous,  and  then  only  when  employed  in  a  trade,  business  or  occupation 
carried  on  by  the  city  for  pecuniary  gain.  The  Compensation  law  does  not  apply  to  the  Police  or 
Fire  Departments. 


UNITED    STATES    BUREAU    OF    PLANT    INDUSTRY. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  studies  plant  life  in  all  its  relations  to  agriculture.  It  investigates 
the  diseases  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  truck  crops  and  other  plauts,  and  carries  on  field  tests  and 
demonstrations  of  their  control  and  prevention.  It  studies  the  bacteriological  problems  connected 
with  plant  production  and  also  the  factors  ol  plant  nutrition.  It  is  engaged  in  the  improvement  of 
crops  by  breeding  and  selection  and  the  acclimatization  and  adaptation  of  new  crops  and  varieties.  It 
is  encouraging  the  production  of  drug-producing  crops,  tea,  and  other  special  crops,  and  is  studying 
the  general  physiological  problems  influenciug  the  growth  of  plants.  It  is  conducting  a  campaign  lor 
the  eradication  of  poisonous  plants,  especially  in  the  vast  stock-grazing  areas  of  the  West.  It  is  in- 
vestigating various  technological  problems  in  connection  with  crop  production,  particularly  with 
reference  to  fibre  and  pa-per-produciug  plants  and  to  the  standardization  and  handling  of  cotton  and 
grain.  It  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  various  phases  of  economic  botany  and  in  the  devising  of 
methods  for  the  improvement  of  forest-grazing  areas.  It  is  carrying  on  a  propaganda  in  the  interest 
of  good  seeds  for  the  farmer  and  the  improvement  in  the  quality  ol  farm  seeds.  It  is  conducting  ex- 
tensive work  in  the  breeding  and  testing  of  the  principal  field  crops,  such  as  the  small  grains,  corn, 
cotton,  tobacco,  forage  crops,  and  sugar-producing  plauts,  with  special  reference  to  the  improvement 
of  these  crops.  It  is  engaged  in  the  operation  of  testing  stations  in  the  semi-arid  regions  for  the  co- 
operative investigation  of  the  problems  encountered  in  crop  production  under  the  conditions  existing 
in  those  areas.  The  adaptation  and  breeding  of  crops  is  a  special  feature  of  this  work,  which  also  in- 
cludes physical  determinations  of  the  factors  influencing  plant  growth  in  those  regions. 

In  the  South  it  is  carrying  on  farmers'  co-operative  demonstration  work,  with  special  reference 
to  the  boll-weevil  situation  and  its  amelioration.  It  is  conducting  horticultural  studies  of  garden 
crops  and  maintains  an  experimental  farm  for  this  and  other  lines  of  the  work  of  the  bureau.  It  is 
engaged  in  investigations  of  the  marketing,  transportation,  and  storage  of  fruits,  and  in  the  general 
upbuilding  of  the  fruit  industry.  It  maintains  greenhouses  and  trial  grounds  for  the  work  of  plant 
propagation  and  improvement.  It  is  engaged  in  the  introduction  of  seeds  and  plants  from  foreign 
countries  and  in  the  operation  of  plant  in  trod  uction  and  testing  gardens  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
new  plant  industries.    It  is  also  engaged  in  the  Congressional  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants. 
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Occupations  in  the   United  States. 


OCCUPATIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

TOTAL  PERSONS  10  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  ENGAGED  IN  EACH  SPECIFIED  OCCUPA- 
TION. INCLUDING  BOTH  SEXES.      (CENSUS  OF    1910.) 


Occupation. 


Population  10  years  of  age  and  over . 
All  Occupations 


Agriculture,    Forestry,    and   Animal 
husbandrt , 


Dairy  farmers 

Dairy  farm  laborers 

Farmers  (a) 

Farm  laborers 

Farm  laborers  (home  farm) 

Farm  laborers  (working  out) 

Turpentine  farm  laborers 

Farm,  dairy  farm,  garden,  orchard,  etc., 
foremen 

Dairy  farm  foremen 

Farm  foremen  (fr) 

Garden  and  greenhouse  foremen 

Orchard,  nursery,  etc.,  foremen 

"Fishermen  and  oystermen 

Foresters 

Gardeners,    florists,    fruit    growers,    and 
nurserymen 

Florists 

Fruit  growers  and  nurserymen 

Gardeners 

Landscape  gardeners 

Oarden,  greenhouse,  orchard,  and  nursery 
laborers 

Cranberry  bog  laborers 

Garden  laborers 

'    Greenhouse  laborers 

Orchard  and  nursery  laborers 

Lumbermen,  raftsmen,  and  woodchoppers 

Foremen  and  overseers 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen 

Teamsters  and  haulers 

Woodchoppers  and  tie  cutters 

Owners  &  managers  of  log  &  timber  camps 
Stock  herders,  drovers,  and  feeders .  . . . , 

<J*y-\  j-»lr     l"rt.iQfaT*Q 

Other  agricultural  and  animai  husbandry 

pursuits 

Apiarists 

\  Corn  shellers,  hay  balers,  grain  threshers, 

etc 

Ditchers 

/Poultry  raisers  and  poultry  yard  laborers 
i  Other  and  not  specified  pursuits 


Total. 


71,580,270 
38,167,336 


12,659,203 


Extraction  of  Minerals. 


Foremen,  overseers,  and  inspectors. 

Foremen  and  overseers 

Inspectors 

Operators,  officials,  and  managers 

Managers 

Officials 

Operators 

Coal  mine  operatives 

( Sopper  mine  operatives , 

Cold  and  silver  mine  operatives 

Iron  mine  operatives , 

Operatives  in  other  and  not  specified  mines 

Lead  and  zinc  mine  operatives 

All  other  mine  operatives 

Quarry  opera!  ives 

Oil,  K&8,  and  salt  well  operatives , 

Oil  and  gas  well  operatives 

Salt  well  and  works  operatives 


61,816 
35,014 
5,865,003 
5,975,057 
3,310,534 
2,636,966 
27,557 

47,591 
1,086 

42,420 
1,311 
2,774 

68,275 
4,332 

139,255 

9,028 

46,541 

79,894 

3,792 

133,927 

1,384 

81,314 

17,757 

33,472 

161,268 

4,798 

114,036 

15,038 

27,396 

7,931 

62,975 

52,521 

44,238 
2,145 

5,617 
15,198 
15,384 

5,894 

964,824 


23,338 
22,142 

1,196 
25,234 

9,798 

1,149 
14,287 
613,924 
39,270 
55,4*6 
49,603 
47,2o2 
19,486 
27,766 
80,840 
29.927 
25,562 

4,365 


Mantfai-tiring    and    Mechanical   In 

D1  BTBIBB 10.65S.881 


Apprentices 

Apprentices  to  building  and  band  trades 
Dressmakers'  and  milliners'  apprentices 
other  apprentices 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  and  hammermen  . 

Blacksmiths 

irgemen,  hammermen,  and  welders. . . 
Boilermakers 

Brick  and  stone  masons 

Builders  and  building  contractors 

Butchers  and  dressers  (slaughter  house).  . 


118,964 

28,031 
12.01  1 

89 
240.519 

.   988 

7.:>:u 

44.761 

169,402 

174.422 

lO.JOl 


Occupation. 


Manufacturing   and   Mechanical   In- 
dustries— Continued. 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Compositors,  linotypers,  and  typesetters. . 

Coopers 

Dressmakers  &  seamstresses  (not  in  fact'y) 

Dyers 

Electricians  and  electrical  engineers. .  . . 
Electrotypers,    stereotypers,    and    lithog- 
raphers  

Electrotypers  and  stereotypers 

Lithographers 

Engineers  (mechanical) 

Engineers  (stationary) 

Engravers 

Filers,  grinders,  buffers,  &  polishers  (metal) 

Buffers  and  polishers 

Filers 

Grinders 

Firemen  (except  locomotive  and  fire  dept.) 

Foremen  and  overseers  (manufacturing) .  . 

Furnacemen,  smeltermen,  heaters,  pourers, 

etc 

Furnacemen  and  smeltermen 

Heaters 

Ladlers  and  pourers 

Puddlers 

Glassblowers 

Jewellers,  watchmakers,  goldsmiths,  and 
silversmiths 

Goldsmiths  and  silversmiths 

Jewellers  and  lapidaries  (factory) 

Jewellers  &  watchmakers  (not  in  fact'y) 
laborers  (c). 
Building  and  hand  trades 

General  and  not  specified  laborers 

Helpers  in  building  and  hand  trades . 
Chemical  industries 

Fertilizer  factories 

Ptiint  factories 

Powder,  cartridge,  fireworks,  etc.,  fact'ies 

Other  chemical  factories 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  industries 

Brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta  factories. .  . 

Glass  factories 

Lime,  cement,  and  gypsum  factories .  . 

Marble  and  stone  yards 

Potteries 

Iron  and  steel  Industries 

Automobile  factories 

Blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  (d) .  .  . 

Car  and  railroad  shops 

Wagon  and  carriage  factories 

Other  iron  and  steel  works 

Other  metal  Industries 

Brass  mills 

Copper  factories 

Lead  and  zinc  factories 

Tinware  and  enamel  ware  factories.  .  . 

Other  metal  factories 

Lumber  and  furniture  industries 

Furniture,  piano,  and  organ  factories. . 

Saw  and  planing  mills  u  i 

other  woodworking  factories 

Textile  industries 

Cotton  mills 

Silk  mills 

Woollen  and  worsted  mills 

Other  textile  mills 

Other  industries 

<  !harcoal  and  coke  works 

( Jigar  and  tobacco  factories 

( llothlng  industries 

Electric  light  and  power  plants 

Electrical  supply  factories 

Food  Industries: 

Bakeries 

Butter  and  cheese  factories 

ii  curing  and  packing 

Roar  and  grain  mills 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  etc. .. . 

Slaughter  and  packing  houses 

Suv:ar  factories  and  rcllneries 

Other  food  factories 

Gab  works 


Total. 


41,892 
817,120 
127,589 

25,299 
449,342 

14,050 
135,519 

12,506 

4,368 

8,138 

14,514 

231,041 

13,967 

49,525 

30,496 

10,236 

8,793 

111,248 

175,098 

36,251 
19,735 
10,120 
679 
5,717 
15,564 

32,574 

5,757 

10,631 

16,186 

934,909 

869,478 

65.431 

41,741 

9.847 

2,959 

4.277 

24,658 

154,826 

77,954 

24,634 

36,083 

6,915 

9,240 

482,941 

15.783 

202.392 

48.342 

12.391 

204.033 

44,773 

10.885 

11.586 

7,945 

7,587 

6.770 

317,244 

28,077 

260,142 

29,026 

87.14U 

87,804 

3.798 

U.J'i.) 

33,254 

426,126 

11, ltd 

16,392 

10,240 

8,176 

11,434 

4,510 

4,816 

4,870 

9.243 

4.670 

83,903 

8.755 

11.248 

16,549 


Occupations  in  the  United  Mates— Continued. 


irs 


Occupation. 


Manufacturing   and   Mechanical   In- 
dustries— Laborers  (c) — Continued 

Liquor  and  beverage  industries 

Oil  refineries 

Paper  and  pulp  mills 

Printing  and  publishing 

Rubber  factories 

Shoe  factories 

Tanneries 

Turpentine  distilleries 

Other  factories 

Loom  fixers 

Machinists,  millwrights,  and  toolmakers. 

Machinists  and  millwrights 

Toolmakers  and  die  casters  and  sinkers 
Managers  and  superintendents  (manuf'g) 
Manufacturers  and  officials 

Manufacturers 

Officials 

Mechanics  (c) 

Gunsmiths,  locksmiths,  and  bellhangers 

Wheelwrights 

Other  mechanics 

Millers  (grain,  flour,  feed,  etc.) 

Milliners  and  millinery  dealers 

Moulders,  founders,  and  casters  (metal) .  . 

Brass  moulders,  founders,  and  casters .  . 

Iron  moulders,  founders,  and  casters . .  . 

Other  moulders,  founders,  and  casters. . 

Oilers  of  machinery 

Painters,  glaziers,  varnishers,  enamellers, 
etc 

Enamellers,  lacquerers,  and  japanners. . 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers  (bldg.) 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers  (fact'y) 

Paperhangers 

Pattern  and  model  makers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steamfitters 

Pressmen  (printing) 

Rollers  and  roll  hands  (metal) 

Roofers  and  slaters 

Sawyers 

Semi-Skilled  Operatives  (c). 
Chemical  industries 

Paint  factories 

Powder,  cartridge,  fireworks,  etc.,  fact'ies 

Other  chemical  factories 

Cigar  and  tobacco  factories 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  industries 

Brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta  factories. . .  . 

Glass  factories 

Lime,  cement,  and  gypsum  factories .  .  . 

Marble  and  stone  yards 

Potteries 

Clothing  industries 

Hat  factories  (felt) 

Suit,  coat,  cloak,  and  overall  factories. . 

Other  clothing  factories 

Food  industries 

Butter  and  cheese  factories 

Candy  factories .  .' 

Flour  and  grain  mills 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  etc 

Slaughter  and  packing  houses 

Other  food  factories 

Harness  and  saddle  industries 

Iron  and  steel  industries 

Automobile  factories 

Blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  (d) .  .  .  . 

Car  and  railroad  shops  (/) 

W  agon  and  carriage  factories 

Other  iron  and  steel  works 

Other  metal  industries 

Brass  mills 

Clock  and  watch  factories 

Gold  and  silver  and  jewelry  factories. . . 

Lead  and  zinc  factories 

Tinware  and  enamelware  factories 

Other  metal  factories 

Liquor  and  beverage  industries 

Breweries 

Distilleries 

Other  liquor  and  beverage  factories.  . .  . 
Lumber  and  furniture   industries 

Furniture,  piano,  and  organ  factories. .  . 

Saw  and  planing  mills  (e) 

Other  woodworking  factories 

Paper  and  pulp  mills 

Printing  and  publishing 


Total. 


18,857 

11,215 

31,388 

7,041 

13,546 

10,277 

20,798 

6,405 

150,347 

13,254 

4S8.049 

478,786 

9,263 

104,210 

256,591 

235,107 

21,484 

34,787 

3,251 

3,732 

27,804 

23,152 

127,906 

120,900 

6,512 

112,122 

2,266 

14,013 

337,355 
2,999 

273,441 
60,915 
25577 
23,559 
47.682 

148,304 
20,084 
18,407 
14,078 
43,276 

30,705 

3,920 

5,263 

21,522 

151,519 

88,628 

13,407 

41,877 

8,546 

8,539 

16,259 

144,607 

26,575 

54,211 

63,821 

88,834 

8,938 

11,598 

30,204 

3,998 

5,290 

9,448 

18,625 

22,650 

368.313 

20,902 

70,130 

47,684 

22,178 

207,419 

69,750 

16,885 

15,628 

16,651 

1,864 

10,611 

8,111 

31,503 

21,830 

3,444 

6,229 

167,490 

62,812 

66,060 

38,618 

36,383 

67,469 


Occupation. 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  In- 
dustries— Semi-Skilled  Operatives 
(c) — Continued. 

Shoe  factories 

Tanneries 

TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES. 

Beamers,  warpers,  and  slashers 

Cotton  mills 

Silk  mills 

Woollen  and  worsted  mills 

Other  textile  mills 

Bobbin  boys,  doffers,  and  carriers 

Cotton  mills 

Silk  mills 

Woollen  and  worsted  mills 

Other  textile  mills 

Carders,  combers,  and  lappers 

Cotton  mills 

Silk  mills 

Woollen  and  worsted  mills 

Other  textile  mills 

Drawers,  rovers,  and  twisters 

Cotton  mills 

Silk  mills 

Woollen  and  worsted  mills 

Other  textile  mills 

Spinners 

Cotton  mills 

Silk  mills 

Woollen  and  worsted  mills 

Other  textile  mills 

Weavers 

Cotton  mills 

Silk  mills 

Woollen  and  worsted  mills 

Other  textile  mills 

Winders,  reelers,  and  spoolers 

Cotton  mills 

Silk  mills 

Woollen  and  worsted  mills 

Other  textile  mills 

Other  occupations 

Cotton  mills 

Silk  mills 

Woollen  and  worsted  mills 

Other  textile  mills 

Other  Industries 

Electrical  supply  factories 

Paper  box  factories 

Rubber  factories 

Other  factories 

Sewers  and  sewing  machine  operators  (fac- 
tory) (g) 

Shoemakers  and  cobblers  (not  in  factory) 
Skilled  occupations  (c) 

Annealers  and  temperers  (metal) 

Piano  and  organ  tuners 

Wood  carvers 

Other  skilled  occupations 

Stonecutters   

Structural  iron  workers  (building) 

Tailors  and  tailoresses 

Tinsmiths  and  coppersmiths 

Coppersmiths 

Tinsmiths 

Upholsterers 


Transportation. 


Water  transportation  (select'd  occupat'ns) : 

Boatmen,  canalmen,  and  lock  keepers. 

Captains,  masters,  mates,  and  pilots .  . 

Longshoremen  and  stevedores 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 

Road  and  street  transportation  (selected 
occupations) : 

Carriage  and  hack  drivers 

Chauffeurs 

Draymen,  teamsters,  and  expressmen  (h) 

Foremen  of  livery  &  transfer  companies 

Garage  keepers  and  managers , 

Hostlers  and  stable  hands 

Livery  stable  keepers  and  managers. . 

Proprietors   and   managers   of   transfer 

companies 

Railroad  transpor'tion  (selected  occup'ns) : 

Baggagemen  and  freight  agents 

Baggagemen 

Freight  agents 

Boiler  washers  and  engine  hostlers 

Brakemen 


Total. 


181,010 
33,553 

16,693 

7,605 

4,628 

2,570 

1,802 

22,514 

16,798 

617 

2,899 

2,200 

23,956 

15,939 

143 

5,358 

2,516 

29,995 

19,472 

3,825 

4,465 

2,233 

74,059 

48,025 

3,443 

13,387 

9,204 

203,718 

92,840 

36,171 

31,857 

42,850 

64,333 

27,509 

16,126 

7,543 

13,155 

214,992 

50,349 

13,820 

30,891 

119,932 

308,861 

24,677 

17,887 

30,283 

236,014 

291,209 

69,570 

16,808 

1,901 

6,633 

5,368 

2,906 

35,731 

11,427 

204,60S 

59,833 

3,410 

56,423 

20,221 

2,637,671 


5,304 
24,242 
62,857 
46,510 


35,376 

45,785 

408,469 

6,606. 

5,279 
63,388 
34,795 

15,598 

17,033 
12,273 
4,760 
10,409 
92,572 
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Occupations  in  the   United  States — Continued. 


Occupation. 


Transportation — Continued. 

Conductors  (steam  railroad) 

Conductors  (street  railroad) 

Foremen  and  overseers 

Laborers 

Steam  railroad 

Street  railroad 

Locomotive  engineers 

Locomotive  firemen 

Motormen 

Officials  and  superintendents 

Steam  railroad 

Street  railroad 

Switchmen,  flagmen,  and  yardmen 

Switchmen  and  flagmen  (steam  railroad) 

Switchmen  and  flagmen  (street  railroad) 

Yardmen  (steam  railroad) 

Ticket  and  station  agents 

EXPRESS,     POST,     TELEGRAPH,     AND     TELE- 
PHONE   (SELECTED    OCCUPATIONS). 

Agents  (express  companies) 

Express  messengers  and  railway  mail  clerks 

Express  messengers 

Railway  mail  clerks 

Mail  carriers 

Telegraph  and  telephone  linemen 

Telegraph  messengers 

Telegraph  operators 

Telephone  operators 

OTHER    TRANSPORTATION   PURSUITS. 

Foremen  and  overseers  (c) 

Road  and  street  building  and  repairing 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies. . . 

Water  transportation 

Other  transportation 

Inspectors 

Steam  railroad 

Street  railroad 

Other  transportation 

Laborers  (c) 

Road  and  street  building  and  repairing 

Street  cleaning 

Other  transportation 

Proprietors,  officials,  and  managers  (c) .  . 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies  . . 

Other  transportation 

Other  occupations  (semi-skilled) 

Steam  railroad 

Street  railroad 

Other  transportation 


Total. 


Trade. 


Bankers,  brokers,  and  money  lenders 

Bankers  and  bank  officials 

Commercial  brokers  and  commission  men 

Loan  brokers  and  loan  company  officials 

Pawnbrokers 

Stockbrokers 

Brokers  not  specified  and  promoters .  .  . 

Clerks  in  stores  (i) 

Commercial  travellers 

Decorators,  drapers,  and  window  dressers. 
Deliverymen 

Bakeries  and  laundries 

Stores 

Floorwalkers,  foremen,  and  overseers 

Floorwalkers  and  foremen  in  stores.  . .  . 

Foremen  warehouses,  stockyards,  etc.. . 

Inspectors,  gangers,  and  samplers 

Insurance  agents  and  officials 

Insurance  agents 

Officials  of  insurance  companies 

Laborers  in  coal  and  lumber  yards,  ware- 
houses, etc 

Coal  yards 

Elevators 

Lumber  yards 

Stockyards 

•  Warehouses 

Laborers,  porters,  and  helpers  In  stores. .  . 

~^e\VSt)0  VS  • 

Proprietors,  officials,  and  managers  (c) .  . . 

Employment  office  keepers 

Proprietors,  etc.,  elevators 

Proprietors,  etc.,  warehouses 

Other  proprietors,  officials,  and  managers 

Real  estate  agents  and  officials 

itctall  dealers 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen 

Auctioneers 


65,604 

56.932 

69,923 

570,975 

543,168 

27,807 

96,229 

76,381 

59,005 

22,238 

19,805 

2,433 

85,147 

73,419 

2,153 

9,575 

24,138 


5,875 
22,021 

6,781 
15,240 
80,678 
28,350 

9,152 
69,953 
97,893 

14,738 

7,064 

3,843 

3,016 

815 

33,237 

27,661 

2,268 

3,308 

221,437 

180,468 

9,946 

31,023 

14,839 

10,089 

4,750 

38,693 

24,375 

5,187 

9.131 

3,614,670 


105,804 

56,059 

24,009 

2,111 

1,232 

13,729 

8,664 

387,183 

163,620 

5,341 

229,619 

24,030 

205,589 

20,724 

17,946 

2,778 

13,446 

97.961 

88,463 

9,501 

81,123 

16,663 

6,346 

43.398 

5.998 

8,718 

102,333 

29,708 

22,362 

2.260 

5,118 

4,393 

10.591 

125.862 

1,195.029 

921.130 

3.990 


Occupation. 


Trade — Continued. 

Demonstrators 

Sales  agents 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen  (stores)  (f) .  . 

Undertakers 

Wholesale  dealers,  importers,  and  exporters 
Other  pursuits  (semi-skilled) 

Fruit  graders  and  packers 

Meat  cutters 

Other  occupations 


Public  Service  (Not  Elsewhere  Classi- 
fied)   


Firemen  (fire  department) 

Guards,  watchmen,  and  doorkeepers .  .  . 
Laborers  (public  service) 

Garbage  men  and  scavengers 

Other  laborers 

Marshals,  sheriffs,  detectives,  etc 

Detectives 

Marshals  and  constables 

Probation  and  truant  officers 

Sheriffs 

Officials  and  inspectors  (city  and  county) . 

Officials  and  inspectors  (city) 

Officials  and  inspectors  (county) 

Officials  and  inspectors  (State  and  United 
States) .  

Officials  arid  inspectors  (State) 

Officials  and  inspectors  (United  States) . 

Policemen 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  0) 

Other  pursuits 

Life-savers 

Lighthouse  keepers 

Other  occupations 


Professional  Service. 


Actors 

Architects   .        ' 

Artists,  sculptors,  and  teachers  of  art .  . 
Authors,  editors,  and  reporters 

Authors 

Editors  and  reporters 

Chemists,  assayers,  and  metallurgists .  . 
Civil  and  mining  engineers  and  surveyors 

Civil  engineers  and  surveyors 

Mining  engineers 

Clergymen 

College  presidents  and  professors 

Dentists 

Designers,  draughtsmen,  and  inventors.  . 

Designers 

Draughtsmen , , 

Inventors 

Lawyers,  Judges,  and  Justices 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Photographers 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Showmen 

Teachers 

Teachers  (athletic,  dancing,  etc.) 

Teachers  (school) 

Trained  nurses 

Veterinary  surgeons 

Other  professional  pursuits 

Semi-professional  pursuits 

Abstractors.notaries,  &  Justices  of  Peace 

Fortune  tellers,  hypnotists,  spiritualists, 
a  { (i 

Healers  (except  physicians  and  surgeons) 

Keepers  of  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions  

Officials  of  lodges,  societies,  etc 

Religious  and  charity  workers 

Theatrical  owners,  managers,  and  officials 

Other  occupations 

Attendants  and  helpers  (professional  ser- 
vice)   


Domestic  and  Personal  Service. 


Barbers,  hairdressers,  and  manicures 

Bartenders 

Billiard  room,  dance  hall,  skating  rink.etc, 
keepers 

Billiard  and  pool  room  keepers 

Dance  hall,  skating  rink,  etc.,  keepers. . 
Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 


Total. 


4,380 
35,522 
877.238 
20,734 
51,048 
41,640 

4,715 
15,405 
21,520 


459,291 

35,606 

78,271 

67,234 

4,227 

63,007 

23,599 

6,349 

9,073 

1,043 

7,134 

52,254 

33,210 

19,044 

52,926 

7.202 

45,724 

61,980 

77,153 

10,268 

2,158 

1.593 

6,517 

1,663,569 


28,297 
16,613 
34,104 
38,750 

4,368 
34,382 
16,273 
58,963 
52,033 

6,930 
118,018 
15.668 
39,997 
47,449 
11,778 
33,314 

2.347 
114.704 
139.310 
31,775 
151.132 
20,096 
599.237 

3.931 
595,306 
82,327 
11,652 
15,677 
64,926 

7,445 

1,600 
6,834 

7,491 

S.J  15 

15.970 

11,322 

6,049 

18.601 

3.772.174 


195,275 
101.234 

16.761 

13.869 

2,902 

165,452 


Occupations — New  York  City  Summary. 
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OCCUPATIONS  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES—  Continued. 


Occupation. 


Domestic  and  Personal  Service — Con- 
tinued. 

Bootblacks 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 

Elevator  tenders 

Hotel  keepers  and  managers 

Housekeepers  and  stewards 

Janitors  and  sextons 

Laborers  (domestic  &  professional  service) 
Launderers  &  laundresses  (not  in  laundry) 

Laundry  operatives  (k) 

Laundry  owners,  officials,  and  managers  (i) 
Midwives  and  nurses  (not  trained) 

Midwives 

Nurses  (not  trained) 

Porters  (except  in  stores) 

Restaurant,  cafe,  and  lunchroom  keepers . 

Saloon  keepers 

Servants 

Bell  boys,  chore  boys,  etc 

Chambermaids 

Coachmen  and  footmen 

Cooks 

Other  servants 


Total. 


14,020 
34,034 
25,035 
64,504 

189,273 

113,081 
53,480 

533,697 

111,879 
18,043 

133,043 
6,205 

126,838 
84,128 
60,832 
68,215 
1,572,225 
18,329 
39,789 
25,667 

450,440 
1,038,000 


Occupation. 


Domestic  and  Personal  Service — Con- 
tinued. 

Waiters 

Other  pursuits 

Bathhouse  keepers  and  attendants 

Cemetery  keepers 

Cleaners  and  renovators  (clothing,  etc.) 
Umbrella  menders  and  scissors  grinders 
Other  occupations , 


Clerical  Occupations. 


Agents,  canvassers,  and  collectors 

Agents 

Canvassers 

Collectors 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  accountants. 
Clerks  (except  in  stores) 

Shipping  clerks 

Other  clerks 

Messenger,  bundle,  and  office  boys  (I) . . 

Bundle  and  cash  boys  and  girls 

Messenger,  errand,  and  office  boys. .  . 
Stenographers  and  typewriters 


Total. 


188,293 
29,670 
4,595 
4,842 
14,860 
1,053 
4,320 

1,737,053 


105,127 

50,785 

18,595 

35,747 

486,700 

720,498 

80,353 

640,145 

108,035 

10,866 

97,169 

316,693 


(a)  Includes  turpentine  farmers.  (&)  Includes  turpentine  farm  foremen,  (c)  Not  otherwise 
specified,  (d)  Includes  tinplate  mills,  (e)  Includes  wooden  box  factories.  (/)  Includes  car  re- 
pairers for  steam  and  street  railroads,  (g)  Includes  sewers  and  sewing  machine  operators  in  all 
factories  except  shoe  and  harness  factories,  and  sack  sewers  in  cement,  sugar,  and  grain  mills, 
(/j)  Teamsters  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  the  extraction  of  minerals  are  classified  with  the  other 
workers  in  those  industries,  respectively;  and  drivers  for  bakeries  and  laundries  are  classified  wltb 
deliverymen  in  trade,  (i)  Many  of  the  "clerks"  in  stores  evidently  are  "salesmen  and  saleswomen." 
0)  Includes  only  those  resident  in  continental  United  States  at  the  date  of  the  enumeration. 
(£)  Some  owners  of  hand  laundries  are  included  with  "laundry  operatives."  (I)  Except  telegraph 
and  telephone  messengers.  

OCCUPATIONS-NEW    YORK    CITY    SUMMARY. 

(Bureau  of  Census  Report  of  September,  1914.) 
According  to  the  Report  on  Occupations  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
there  were  2,152,433  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  New  York  City  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions in  1910.  The  gainful  workers  thus  formed  45.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  city 
(4,766,883)  and  56.3  per  cent,  of  the  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over  (3,821,540).  In  1900 
the  1,469,908  gainful  workers  of  the  city  formed  42.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  and  54.7  per 
cent,  of  the  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  male  gainful  workers  in  1910  numbered  1,566,240,  or  82.1  per  cent,  of  all  males  ten  years 
of  age  and  over,  as  compared  with  1,102,471,  or  83  per  cent.,  in  1900.  The  female  gainful  workers 
in  1910  numbered  586,193,  or  30.6  per  cent,  of  all  females  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  as  compared 
with  367,437,  or  27.1  per  cent.,  in  1900. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS. 
The  2,152,433  gainful  workers  in  1910  were  distributed  among  the  main  branches  of  occupations 
as  follows:  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry,  9,950,  or  0.5  per  cent.;  extraction  of 
minerals,  886,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.;  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  873,497, 
or  40.6  per  cent.;  transportation,  169,834,  or  7.9  per  cent.;  trade,  361,053,  or  16.8  per  cent.;  public 
service,  41,004,  or  1.9  per  cent.;  professional  service,  127,395,  or  5.9  per  cent.;  domestic  and  personal 
service,  333,954,  or  15.5  per  cent.;  and  clerical  occupations,  234,860,  or  10.9  per  cent. 

SEX    OF    WORKERS. 

Of  the  gainful  workers  in  1910,  1,566,240,  or  72.8  per  cent.,  were  males  and  586,193,  or  27.2 
per  cent.,  females.  In  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry  the  males  numbered  9,455, 
or  95  per  cent.,  and  the  females  495,  or  5  per  cent.  Nearly  all — 848,  or  95.7  per  cent. — of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  extraction  of  minerals  were  males.  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
665,538,  or  76.2  per  cent.,  of  the  workers  were  males  and  207,959,  or  23.8  per  cent.,  females.  Males 
constituted  94.8  per  cent,  of  the  169,834  persons  engaged  in  transportation,  85.9  per  cent,  of  the 
361,053  persons  engaged  in  trade,  and  99.2  per  cent,  of  the  41,004  persons  engaged  in  public  service. 
In  professional  service  78,972,  or  62  per  cent.,  of  the  workers  were  males  and  48,423,  or  38  per  cent., 
females,  a  large  proportion  of  the  females  being  school  teachers.  Domestic  and  personal  service 
was  the  only  large  field  of  occupations  in  which  the  females  outnumbered  the  males.  Here  females 
numbered  191,152,  or  57.2  per  cent.,  and  males  142,802,  or  42.8  per  cent.,  of  the  workers.  Of  the 
persons  pursuing  clerical  occupations,  156,836,  or  66.8  per  cent.,  were  males  and  78,024,  or  33.2 
per  cent.,  females.  ■ 

COLOR    OR    RACE    OF    WORKERS. 

Of  the  1,566,240  gainfully  occupied  males  in  1910,  255,393  were  native  whites  of  native  parentage, 
415,926  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  856,650  foreign-born  whites,  33.110  negroes, 
and  5,161  other  colored.  The  proportion  which  the  gainfully  occupied  males  formed  of  all  the 
males  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  each  principal  class  of  the  population  was:  For  native  whites  of 
native  parentage,  75.5  per  cent.;  for  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  72.2  per  cent.; 
for  foreign-born  whites,  90  per  cent.;  and  for  negroes,  90.7  per  cent. 

Of  the  586,193  gainfully  occupied  females  in  1910,  93,266  were  native  whites  of  native  parentage, 
189,739  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  276,648  foreign-born  whites,  26,352  negroes, 
and  188  other  colored.  The  proportion  which  the  gainfully  occupied  females  formed  of  all  the 
females  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  each  principal  class  of  the  population  was:  For  native  whites 
of  native  parentage,  26.8  per  cent.;  for  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  30.7  per  cent.; 
for  foreign-born  whites,  30.6  per  cent.;  and  for  negroes,  60.7  per  cent. 

AGE  OF  WORKERS. 
The  gainfully  occupied  males  in  1910  were  distributed  according  to  age  periods  as  follows: 
Ten  to  thirteen  years,  712;  fourteen  to  fifteen  years,  20.696;  sixteen  to  twenty  years,  189,497;  twenty- 
one  to  forty-four  years  and  age  unknown,  1,012,631;  and  forty-five  years  and  over,  342,704.  The 
proportion  which  the  gainfully  occupied  males  formed  of  all  males  in  each  age  period  was:  For 
those  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  0.4  per  cent.;  for  those  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  25.9  per 
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OCCUPATIONS — NEW  YORK   CITY   SUMMARY — Continued. 

cent.;  for  those  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  84.2  per  cent.;  for  those  twenty-one  to  forty-four 
years  of  age,  97.3  per  cent. — that  is,  all  but  three  men  in  every  100  had  gainful  occupations — and  for 
those  forty-five  years  of  age  and  over,  87.1  per  cent. 

The  gainfully  occupied  females  in  1910  were  distributed  according  to  age  periods  as  follows:  Ten  to 
thirteen  years,  622;  fourteen  to  fifteen  years,  16,539;  sixteen  to  twenty  years,  171,780;  twenty-one 
to  forty-four  years  and  age  unknown,  330,738;  and  forty-five  years  and  over,  66,514.  The  propor- 
tion which  the  gainfully  occupied  females  formed  of  all  females  in  each  age  period  was:  For  those 
ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  0.4  per  cent.;  for  those  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  20.2  percent.; 
for  those  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  65.8  per  cent.;  for  those  twenty-one  to  forty-four  years  of 
age,  32.9  per  cent.;  and  for  those  forty-five  years  of  age  and  over,  16.8  per  cent. 

NUMBER    OF    CHILDREN    AT    WORK. 

In  New  York  City  in  1910  there  were  21,408  males  and  17,161  females  ten  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations;  or,  stated  otherwise,  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  6.8  per  cent, 
of  the  females  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  were  gainful  workers.     In  1900  there  were  29,871  males 
and  22,868  females  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
PRINCIPAL    OCCUPATIONS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  principal  occupations  followed  by  the  males  and  the  females,  respectively,  in  New  York 
City  in  1910  were  as  follows: 

MALES. 


Actors 4,207 

Agents,  canvassers,  and  collectors 8,099 

Apprentices 7,045 

Artists,  sculptors,  and  teachers  of  art.  .  .  4,016 

Bakers 13,312 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  and  manicures. .  . .  16,210 

Bartenders 12,519 

Blacksmiths 7,922 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  accountants..  33,795 

Brick  and  stone  masons 15,804 

Builders  and  building  contractors 15,000 

Carpenters 41,442 

Chauffeurs 9,255 

Clerks  (except  clerks  in  stores) 87,813 

Clerks  in  stores 34,629 

Commercial  travellers 10,915 

Compositors,  linotypers,  and  typesetters.  16,826 

Conductors  (street  railroad) 5,216 

Deliverymen 22,127 

Draymen,  teamsters,  and  expressmen.  .  .  39,776 

Electricians  and  electrical  engineers 15,512 

Elevator  tenders 7,554 

Engineers  (stationary) 14,898 

Firemen  (except  locomotive  &  FireDept.)  7,320 

Firemen  (Fire  Department) 4,447 

Foremen  and  overseers  (manufacturing) .  7,924 

Guards,  watchmen,  and  doorkeepers.  .  ..  8,522 

Hostlers  and  stable  hands 5,342 

Insurance  agents  and  officials 8,004 

Janitors  and  sextons 9,039 

Laborers: 

General  and  not  specified 35,501 

t  Helpers  in  building  and  hand  trades. . .  5,752 

«  Road  and  street  building  and  repairing  16,618 

Public  service 4,788 

Steam  railroad 7,453 

Laborers,  porters,  and  helpers  In  stores.  .  11,873 

Laundry  operatives 4,143 


FEMALES. 


Lawyers,  Judges,  and  Justices 10.563 

Longshoremen  and  stevedores 17,165 

Machinists  and  millwrights 24,709 

Mail  carriers 4,267 

Managers  and  superintendents  (manufg).  7,664 

Manufacturers  and  officials 35,806 

Messenger,  bundle,  and  office  boys 20,787 

Motormen 6,118 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 9,342 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers  (buildg.)  27,133 

Painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers  (factory)  4,797 

Physicians  and  surgeons 8,241 

Plasterers 6,388 

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  fitters 19,564 

Policemen 10,689 

Porters  (except  in  stores) 13,834 

Real  estate  agents  and  officials 12,811 

Restaurant,  cafe,  and  lunchroom  keepers  5,583 

Retail  dealers 107,329 

Sailors  and  deck  hands 4,743 

Salesmen  (stores) 66,445 

Saloonkeepers 4,204 

Semi-skilled  operatives: 

Cigar  and  tobacco  factories 9,995 

Furniture,  piano,  and  organ  factories. .  6,368 

Printing  and  publishing 7,689 

Shoe  factories 5,408 

Suit,  coat,  cloak,  and  overall  factories.  19,116 

Servants 26,578 

Sewers&sewingmachineoperators(fact'y)  38,003 

Shoemakers  and  cobblers  (not  in  factory)  8,108 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 4,573 

Stenographers  and  typewriters 6,342 

Tailors 49,276 

Teachers  (school) 5,641 

Tinsmiths 5,388 

Waiters 20,659 

Wholesale  dealers,  importers,  &  exporters  7.762 


Actresses 3,759 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  and  manicures.  .  . .  3,864 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 6,707 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  accountants..  21,613 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 4,692 

Clerks  (except  clerks  in  stores) 19,409 

Clerks  in  stores 9,947 

Dressmakers* seamstresses  (notinfact'y)  38,850 

Forewomen  &  overseers  (manufacturing) .  3,302 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 7,522 

Janitors  and  sextons 10,454 

Laundresses  (not  in  laundry).- 17,823 

Laundry  operatives 5,874 

Messenger,  bundle,  and  office  girls 2,664 

Mid  wives  and  nurses  (not  trained) 9,709 

Milliners  and  millinery  dealers 12,096 


Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 5,804 

Retail  dealers 7.799 

Saleswomen  (stores) 27,761 

Semi-skilled  operatives: 

Cigar  and  tobacco  factories 

Paper  box  factories 

Printing  and  publishing 

Silk  mills 

Servants 113,409 

Sc\vers&sewingmachineoperators(fact'y)  65,042 

stenographers  and  typewriters 33,769 

Tailoresses 6,002 

Teachers  (school) 21,683 

Telephone  operators 7,362 

Trained  nurses 7,504 

Waitresses 8.95S 


8,751 
3,011 

6.SS9 
3.303 


WEICHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

RESUME    OF    THE    LAWS    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  relating  to  freights  and  measures  are  administered  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures  (John  F.  Farrell,  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  No.  55 
Liberty  street.  New  York  City),  the  Weights  and  Measures  officials  In  the  cities,  and  County  Sealers. 

All  weights  and  measures  used  In  the  State  for  purposes  of  barter  and  sale  are  tested  by  them 
and  If  found  to  conform  with  the  standards  and  the  sizes  prescribed  by  law,  are  sealed.  If  incorrect, 
the  weights  and  measures  are  condemned  and  confiscated. 

The  following  gives  briefly  a  digest  of  some  of  the   more  Important  of  the  laws  in  question: 

SALES    BY    NET    WEIGHT. 

(1)  Commodities  Not  in  Containers — (Sec.  16) — (a)  Meat,  meat  products  and  butter  shall  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  weight,  (b)  All  other  commodities  not  In  containers  shall  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  by  standard  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count,  except:  (c)  Vegetables  may  be 
sold  by  the  head  or  bunch.  In  all  these  cases  the  weight,  measure  or  count  shall  be  marked  on  a 
label  or  tag  attached  to  the  goods;  a  sales-slip  given  with  the  goods  Is  sufficient. 
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(2)  Commodities  in  Containers — Where  commodities  are  sold  In  containers  (goods  packed  be- 
fore sale,  bottled  goods,  canned  goods,  etc.)  the  net  quantity  of  the  contents  of  each  container,  or 
the  gross  auantlty  and  the  weight  of  the  container,  must  be  marked  on  the  top  or  side  thereof  (sec. 
17).  except  that  no  marking  Is  necessary  In  the  following  cases:  (a)  Goods  In  containers  whose 
sizes  are  provided  by  statute,  as  milk  in  H-gallon,  3-plnt,  quart,  pint,  M-pint,  and  gill  bottles  (sec. 
5a);  vegetables,  produce,  or  fruit  In  containers  of  sizes  of  barrel,  half-barrel,  bushel,  or  multiples  of 
the  barrel,  or  sun-multiples  of  the  bushel  divisible  by  two  (barrel  to  contain  7,056  cubic  Inches,  (sec. 
16a);  grapes  In  baskets  of  standard  4-lb.,  8-lb.,  and  20-lb.  sizes  (sec.  16b);  flour  and  meal  repacked 
In  this  State  In  standard  size  barrels  (sec.  221);  beef  or  pork  repacked  In  the  State  in  standard  size 
barrels  (sec.  240).  (b)  Goods  In  containers  with  ornamentations,  exclusively  for  gifts,  (c)  Com- 
modities dlsnensed  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  (d)  Commodities  put  In  receptacles  used 
merely  for  delivery,  (e)  When  numerical  count  of  units  Is  six  or  less,  (f)  In  case  of  liquids,  when 
contents  Is  2  fluid  ounces  or  less,  (g)  When  weight  of  contents  Is  three  avoirdupois  ounces  or  less, 
(h)  Spirituous,  maltous,  vinous,  or  carbonated  beverages  prior  to  June  1,   1915  (sec.  17a). 

(3)  Rules  and  Regulations — Reasonable  variations  are  allowed,  and  these,  together  with  rules, 
and  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  may  be  made  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, of  Weights  and  Measures  with  the  co-operation  of  the  chief  Weights  and  Measures  officials: 
of  the  cities  of  the  first  class  (sees.  17.  IS). 

(4)  PenaUies — Fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100  for  the  first  and  second  violations, 
and  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500  for  subsequent  violations  (sec.  18a). 

FLOUR  AND  MEAL — Packing — Wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  Indian  meal,  or  buckwheat  meal 
manufacturea  in  this  State  for  exportation  shall  be  packed  In  good,  strong  casks,  made  as  specified  in 
the  law  (sec.  220),  and  of  definite  sizes  containing  196  lbs.  and  98  lbs.  respectively.  Indian  meal  may 
also  be  packed  In  hogsheads  containing  800  lbs.  All  shall  have  tare  and  net  weight  branded  thereon, 
and  all,  except  Indian  meal,  shall  also  have  the  Initials  and  surname  of  the  manufacturer  branded 
or  painted  thereon  (sec.  222):  they  must  be  branded  as  to  quality  (sees.  223-225).  Penalties — $500 
fine  for  offering  for  sale  any  undermarked  cask,  or  undermarklng  any  cask  (sec.  226).  $100  fine  for 
altering  or  counterfeiting  any  sucn  brand  marks;  $5  fine  for  putting  any  flour  or  meal  In  any  empty 
cask  previously  used  and  branded  and  offering  for  sale  without  first  cutting  out  the  brands  (sec. 
227).  $5  fine  for  offering  for  sale  as  good  wheat  flour  any  mixed  or  unsound  flour  (sec  228).  20 
cents  fine  for  each  barrel  and  80  cents  for  each  hogshead  of  Indian  meal  transported  into  the  city 
of  New  York  noon  the  deck  of  any  vessel   (sec.  229). 

BEEF  AND  PORK — Packing — Beef  and  pork  repacked  In  the  State  shall  be  in  barrels  made 
as  provided  In  the  law  (sec  240).  200  lbs.  to  the  barrel,  100  lbs.  to  the  half-barrel,  or  300  lbs.  to» 
the  tierce.  For  the  barrels  used  in  repacking  In  Suffolk,  Kings,  Queens  and  Nassau  Counties  special, 
provision  Is  made  for  the  use  of  wood  grown  In  those  counties  (sec.  241).  The  quality  of  the  pork 
must  be  branded  on  the  barrel  (sec.  242).  PenaUies — No  particular  penalties  attached.  Violation 
of  anv  provision  Is  a  misdemeanor. 

HOPS  AND  HAY — Packing — Bales  of  hops  must  weigh  between  175  and  210  lbs.;  5  lbs.  tare 
to  be  deductea;  not  more  than  5  yards  of  sacking,  weighing  24  to  30  oz.  to  the  yard,  can  be  used 
for  any  bale,  excess  to  De  deducted  as  additional  tare.  The  bale  must  have  the  initials  and  surname' 
of  the  person  putting  up  the  hops,  and  the  gross  weight  marked  or  stamped  thereon  (sees.  250, 
252).  Hav  bales  weighing  20Q  lbs.  or  more  shall  not  contain  more  than  20  lbs.,  and  those  weighing: 
less  than  200  lbs.  more  tnan  10  lbs.  of  wood  to  the  bale  (sec.  255);  the  "presser"  must  use  correct, 
sealed  scales,  and  shall  mark  each  bale  with  his  name  and  address  and  the  correct  weight  of  the  bale; 
these  markings  must  be  on  a  tag  attached  to  the  bale,  at  least  1  H  In.  by  3  in.  In  size  (sec.  253) ; 
5  lbs.  Is  allowed  for  shrinkage  (sec.  255).  Penalties — $5  fine  for  failure  to  mark  or  wrong  marking 
of  hops.  $100  fine  for  adulterating  hops,  or  for  counterfeiting  marks  on  any  bale  of  hops.  $5  fine 
for  violation  of  any  provision  in  regard  to  packing  hay,  or  for  adulterating  hay. 

CANNED  GOODS — No  canned  goods  used  for  food  (excepting  canned  or  condensed  milk 
and  imported  goods  of  foreign  manufacture)  shall  be  sold  for  consumption  In  this  State  unless  the 
cans  or  jars  bear  a  label  showing  the  grade  or  quality,  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  canning 
or  packing  them,  or  the  name  of  the  wholesale  dealer  in  the  State  selling  the  same,  and  the  name  of 
the  State,  county,  and  city,  town  or  village  where  packed,  preceded  by  the  words  "packed  at." 
The  word  "soaked"  must  also  be  on  containers  holding  soaked  goods  or  goods  put  up  from  products 
dried  or  cured  before  canning  (sec.  390).  Penalties — $50  fine  for  a  retailer  and  $500  fine  for  a  whole- 
saler or  packer  violating  any  of  the  above  provisions,  payable  to  the  city,  village,  or  town  where  the 
violation  occurs. 

FRUIT — Sale — Strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  plums,  cherries, 
cranberries,  and  other  small  fruits  shall  be  sold  only  in  standard  size  containers:  the  quart,  containing 
when  even  full,  67.2  cu.  In.;  the  pint,  containing  when  even  full,  33.6  cu.  In.;  the  half-pint  containing, 
when  even  full,  16.8  cu.  In.,  and  multiples  of  the  quart.  A  variation  of  not  more  than  7%  is 
allowed  (sec.  391).  Penalties — Violation  of  above  Is  a  misdemeanor,  each  sale  being  a  separate  offence; 
fine  of  from  $5  to  $25.  Repacking — Fruit  shall  not  be  repacked  in  a  barrel  or  package,  whether  or 
not  it  Is  the  same  fruit  that  was  originally  contained  therein,  unless  the  name  of  the  grower  or 
producer  was  first  erased  therefrom.  Penalties — $50  fine  for  each  barrel  or  package  sold  in  violation, 
of  above  provisions  (sec.  392). 

Note — By  General  Business  Regulations  (law  1914,  chap.  418),  provision  Is  made  for  the  method, 
of  packing  apples  and  marking  the  quality  thereof.  These  matters  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

GINSENG  AND  FOREIGN  SEEDS — Ginseng  roots,  or  seeds  foreign  to  the  United  States, 
or  raised  from  any  stock  imported  from  any  country  outside  the  United  States,  must  be  In  packages 
labelled  with  a  statement  In  plain  English  of  the  name  of  such  foreign  country  (sec.  393). 

SALES  OF  COAL,  COKE,  AND  CHARCOAL — Must  be  weighed  on  officially  tested  scales. 
Delivery  ticket  showing  amount  must  be  delivered  to  purchaser.  Baskets  or  bags  must  contain 
100  lbs.,  or  weight  must  be  marked  thereon.  Any  weights  or  measures  official  may  rewelgh  on  a 
scale  designated  by  him,  or  purchaser  may  request  reweighlng  (sees.  383-388).  Penalty — Fine  of 
not  over  $50  for  first  offence;  not  over  $100  or  two  months'  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  subsequent 
offences  (sec.  389).  Application — Provisions  as  to  coal,  etc.,  do  not  apply  to  city  of  New  York 
(sec.  389a).  For  information  as  to  special  ordinances  there,  apply  to  Mayor's  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  .  .  .    „  „ 

SALE  OF  THREAD — Each  spool,  ball,  skein,  tube,  bobbin,  cone  or  other  package  shall  have 
a  label  showing  net  weight  or  length.  When  offered  in  boxes,  etc.,  this  label  may  be  on  the  box. 
Penalty — Fine  of  $20  for  each  spool,  etc.,  not  marked,  or  Incorrectly  marked  with  Intent  to  deceive; 
to  be  recovered  bv  anv  person  who  may  sue  for  same,  one-half  to  be  paid  to  State  Treasurer  (sec.  394). 

FALSE  ADVERTISEMENTS — Publishing  untrue  and  misleading  advertisements,  or  falsely 
labelling  goods  Is  a  misdemeanor  (sees.  421,  435,  436,  Penal  law). 

FALSE  WEIGHTS,  ETC. — Knowingly  using  or  keeping  for  use  false  weights  or  measures, 
selling  less  than  quantity  represented,    and  making_false  or  short  weights  are  misdemeanors  (sees. 

2410,  2417,  Penal  law).  I      ^ 

.••Note — All  references  above  to  section  numbers  are  to  the  General  Business  law,  as  amended, 
when  not  otherwise  Indicated. 
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THE    COTTON    SUPPLY. 

CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATES  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 
The  following  statements  are  furnished  by  the  New  York  "Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle" 


Year. 


9,892,766 
7,162,473 
8.714.011 
11.180,960 
181)9 11,235.383 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 

1898. 


Bales. 


Year. 


1900. 
19.  »1. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


Bales. 


9.439.559 
10,425,141 
10.701,453 
10.758,326 
10.123,686 


YlCAR. 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 


Bales. 


Year. 


Bales. 


13,556,841 

11.319,860 

13.550,760: 

11,581.829) 

13.828.846 


1910 10,650.961 

1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


12,132.332 

16,043,316 

14,128.902 

1914 i  14.609.968 


The  returns  are  for  the  years  ending  .September  1.     The  average  net  weight,  per  bale,  for  1914  is 
489.43  pounds. 

EXPORTS  AND  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  AMERICAN  COTTON. 


1913-1914. 

1912-1913. 

1911-1912. 

1910-1911. 

1909-1910. 

1908-1909. 

1907-1908. 

1906-1907. 

Export  to  Europe 

Bales. 
8,500,490 

6, 366. 190 
14,866,680 

Bales. 
8,235,687 

6.190,297 
14,425,984 

Bales. 
9,934,132 

6,145,323 
16,079,455 

Bales. 
7,459,397 

4,955,030 
12,414,427 

Bales. 
6,093,400 

4.969,257 
11,062.657 

Bales. 
8  198,922 

5,454,781 
13.653.703 

Bales. 
7,275,973 

4,677,988 
11.953,961 

Bales. 

8,144,301 

5,578,677 
13,722,978 

Consumption,      United 
States,  Canada,  etc 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Consumption,  Bales, 

500  LBS. 

1903-1904 

1904-1905 

1905-1906 , 

1906-1907  

1907-1908 

1908-1909 

1909-1910 

1910-1911 

1911-19  2 

1912-1913 

1913-1914...     


Great 
Britain. 

3,017,000 
3,620.000 
3,774.000 
3,892.000 
3,690.000 
3,720.000 
3.175.000 
3,776.ooo 
4.160.000 
4.400.000 
4,300,000 


Continent. 


5. 148,  OCX) 
5,148.000 
5.252.000 
5.460.000 
5.720.000 
5.720.000 
5.-460.000 
5.460.000 
5. 720.000 
6.000.000 
6,000,000 


United 
States. 


3,908,OdO 
4,310,000 
4.726,000 
4,950.000 
4.227.000 
4.912.000 
4.533.000 
4,485.000 
5.210.000 
5,531,000 
5,649,000 


India. 


1,368,000 
1,474,000 
1,586.000 
1,552.000 
1,561,000 
1,653,000 
1.517.000 
1,494.000 
1,607,000 
1,643.000 
1,730,000 


All  Others. 


869, 000 
1,060,000 
1,097,000 
1,145,000 
1,083.000 
1,159,000 
1.5O4.0O0 
1,535,000 
1.869.000 
2.  <  168.OOO 
2.226,000 


Total 
World. 

14,310,000 
15, 612.0<K) 
10.  435. 000 
16,999,000 
16,281,000 
17. 164. OIK) 
16,189.000 
10.  7.r><>.  000 
1S.5O0.O00 
19,042,000 
19,905,000 


CotXTRIKS. 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON. 
(Bales  of  500 pounds  net  each.) 


United  States 
East  Indies-.. 

Etrypt 

Brazil,  &c 

Total 


1913-1914. 

Bales. 

14,259,290 

5.010.000 

l,435,00i» 

390.  OOO 


1912-1913. 


Bal  es. 

13,943.220 

3,468.407 

1,416,352 

370,000 


1911-1912. 


Bales. 

15.6S3.945 

3,107.660 

1,396,474 

341, 836 


21.094.290i      19,197,9791      20,529,915 


1910-1911. 


1909-1910. 


Bales. 

ll.so4.749 

3.235.748 

1.415.711 

400.529 

16,862.737 


Bal' 
10,224,923 

3, 7SS.613 
938. oul 
294,991 


15.246,528 


SPINDLES  IN  OPERATION. 


1914. 

1913. 

56,8(M).(KXT 

43.O0O.000 

31.216,592 

6.596,862 

137.613,454 

1912. 

~ 567750.000 

4*.500.ooo 

30.077.ooo 

6.463.929 

136,390,929 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

Great  Britain- 
Continent   

United  States.. 
East  Indies 

Total 

56.9(X).(MM) 
43,200,000 

31,840.240 
6.70O.0O0 

"138,640.240 

56. 500.  (XX) 

42.  CM  )0. 000 

29.S03.000 

0.350.000 

T34.~653.0O0 

56,000,000 

40,000.000 

28,936,000 

6,196,000 

131.132,000 

55,600.000 

39.000,000 

27.7SO.OO0 

6.053.000 

128,433.000 

THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  STATES. 

Stat  1 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Balis. 
1,105.000 
1.725,000 
2,820,000 
95,000 
1,730,000 
1,226,000 

4(M).(MM> 
4,268,000 

945.  (MM) 

1912-13.        1913-14. 

North  Carolina 

South  (  aroliua 

Qeorfrla 

Florida 

Bales. 

675,000 
1,205,000 
1,920,000 

02,  (MM) 

1,202  oo<) 
1.  195,000 

TOO,  (M)O 

2  30H  (mm) 
775.  (MM) 
290  (mm) 
949.000 

11^582,000 

Bale.s. 
725,  (MX) 
1,290,000 

2,015,ooo 

75,  (MM) 

1,885,000 
1,745.000 

528  000 

3.90S   OOO 

1,020.000 
;:.-h),(mm) 

TSS.(MM) 

Bales. 

♦  ;oo,(  xx) 

1,188,000 

1.932,0()o 

64,000 

1    OSS   OOO 

1   137,000 

286,000 

2,653,000 

72S,  OOO 

25::.  (MM) 
662.  CXK) 

Bales. 
777,000 
1,244, (MM) 
1,881,000 

os,  000 

1,23(),  O(M) 

1,271. (MM) 

274. (MIO 

8,135.000 
838,000 
840,000 

1.074. (mm) 

Bale.s.            Bales. 

935,000         871.000 
],260.(XM)     1.40:;.  000 
1,909,000     2,460,000 

6().(MM)               09,000 

1,383  (MM)     1,538,000 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

1       '  *    Atl^,       •••••■     •••••■■     ■ 

1,050.000     1,310,000 
395,000         457,000 

4,sso.(XM)     3.946,000 
8O5.000     1.078.000 

455,()oo         290,000          402.  «mm) 
1.215,000     1.162,000     1,016,000 

Total  crop..  .  . 

18,829,000 

10,651,000 

12,132,000  16,043,000  14,129,000  14,610,000 

Agricultural  Ranh  of  States. 
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HICHEST    AND    LOWEST    PRICES    FOR    COTTON 

IN  NEW  YORK  FOR   MIDDLING   UPLANDS   COTTON  FROM   JANUARY   1 


DECEMBER  31  OF  THE  YEARS  NAMED. 


TO 


Year. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Year. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

V  EAR. 

Highest. 

1863.... 

93 

51 

18/6... 

13% 

10% 

1889 .... 

11^ 

1864  ... 

190 

72 

1877... 

13    5-16 

10  15-16 

1890.... 

12M 
9^2 

1865 

120 

35 

1878...  . 

12    3-16 

8  13-16 

1891... 

1866.... 

52       - 

32 

1879.... 

13» 

9i£ 

1892.... 

10 

1867.... 

36 

15*6 

1880.... 

ISii 

10  15-16 

1893.... 

9  15-16 

1868.... 

33 

16 

1881.... 

13 

10    7-16 

1894.... 

8    5-16 

1869.... 

35 

25 

1882.... 

13    1-16 

10^ 

1895.... 

*% 

1870.... 

25% 

15 

1883.... 

11% 

10 

1896.... 

8% 

1871.... 

2l2 

uu 

1884.... 

11  15-16 

$K 

1897.... 

8^ 

1872.... 

27% 

18% 

1885.... 

IIV2 

9    3-16 

1898.... 

6    9-16 

1873.... 

21% 

13% 

1886  ... 

9    9-16 

8  13-16 

1899.... 

7  13-16 

1S74.... 

18% 

1484 

1887.... 

11    7-16 

9    7-16 

1900... 

11 

1875 

YIH 

13    1-16 

1888.... 

11% 

9% 

1901.... 

12 

Lowest. 

YkAR. 

9% 

1902.... 

9    3-16 

1903.... 

r>H 

1904.... 

6  11-16 

1905 .... 

7& 

1906..   . 

5    9-16' 

1907.... 

0    9-16 

1908... 

7    1-16 

1909.... 

5  13  16 

1910.... 

5    5-16 

1911.   .. 

5% 

1912.... 

7    9-16 

1913 

7  13-16 

1914*.. . . 

Highest. 


9% 
14.10 
17.25 
12.6(1 
12.25 
13.55 
12.25 
16.50 
19.75 
16.15 
13.40 
14.50 
14.50 


Lowest. 


8    3-16 

8.85 

6.85 

7.00 

9.60 
10.70 

9.00 

9.25 
13. 60 

9.20 

9.35 
11.70 
12.  30 


1  No  real  official  quotation  since  July  30,  1914,  to  time  Almanac  was  printed,  although  a  price 
(lie.)  was  fixed  August  17. 


AGRICULTURAL    RANK    OF    STATES. 

(Report   of   Bureau  of   Census,    February    13,    1914.) 

The  general  report  on  the  census  on  agriculture  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  discloses  some  Inter- 
esting facts  regarding  the  crops  of  the  country  and  the  relative  rank  of  the  States  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  all  farm  crops  according  to  farm  values 

Eleven  of  the  leading  crops  in  1909  showed  a  total  aggregate  value  of  $4,813,281,000,  or  approxi- 
mately 90  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  crops  of  the  United  States,  which  amounted  to  $5,487,- 
161,000.  Of  these  eleven  leading  crops  corn  was  the  most  valuable,  followed  by  hay  and  forage, 
cotton,  wheat,  oats,  vegetables  (of  all  kinds),  forest  products  on  farms  (timber,  lumber,  etc.),  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  barley  and  apples,  in  the  order  named.  The  value  of  the  corn  crop  alone  was  $1,438,- 
554,000;  that  of  cotton,  8703,619,000;  that  of  wheat,  $657,657,000;  that  of  vegetables,  $216,257,000; 
that  of  tobacco,  S  104,304,000. 

The  relative  rank  of  the  first  nine  States  in  regard  to  value  of  crops  showed  that  Illinois  led 
with  a  total  valuation  for  all  farm  crops  of  $372,000,000;  Iowa  was  second  with  $315,000,000;  Texas 
third  with  $298,000,000,  followed  by  Ohio  with  $230,000,000;  Georgia,  S227,000,000;  Missouri, 
S221.000.000;  Kansas,  $215,000,000;  New  York.  $209,000,000,  and  Indiana,  $204,000,000. 

The  State  of  Illinois  ranked  first  in  its  production  of  corn,  followed  by  Iowa  and  Missouri  in  the 
order  named.  New  York  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  hay  and  forage,  followed  by  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin.  Texas  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  cotton,  followed  by  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 
North  Dakota  was  first  in  the  production  of  wheat,  followed  by  Kansas  and  Minnesota.  Illinois 
was  first  in  the  production  of  oats,  followed  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  New  York  led  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  and  Ohio  was  second.  North  Carolina  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  forest 
products  on  farms  (timber,  lumber,  etc.),  followed  by  New  York  and  Virginia.  New  York  was 
first  in  the  production  of  potatoes,  with  Pennsylvania  second  and  Maine  third.  Kentucky  ranked 
first  in  the  production  of  tobacco;  North  Carolina  second  and  Virginia  third.  Minnesota  ranked 
first  in  the  production  of  barley,  followed  by  California  and  Wisconsin.  New  York  also  ranked  first 
in  the  production  of  apples,  with  Michigan  second  and  Pennsylvania  third. 

A  summary  of  the  relative  rank  of  the  States  in  these  eleven  leading  farm  crops  shows  that 
!New  York  ranked  first  in  four;  Illinois  first  in  two,  with  Texas,  North  Dakota,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky  and  Minnesota  ranking  first  in  one  each.  Iowa  ranked  second  in  three  of  these  above- 
mentioned  crops,  with  Georgia,  Kansas,  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Cali- 
fornia and  Michigan  ranking  second  in  one  each.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Virginia  each  ranked 
third  in  two  of  these  crops,  with  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania  and  Maine  third  in  one  each. 

RANK   OF   COUNTIES   BY  VALUE   OF   CROPS. 
(Report  of  Bureau  of  Census,  March  25,  1914.) 

Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  took  the  first  rank  as  regards  value  of  crops  of  all  the  2,950  counties' 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  final  report  on  the  census  of  agriculture,  1910.  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  ranked  second  as  regards  value  of  the  production  of  crops;  McLean  County,  111.,  was 
third;  Whitman  County,  Washington,  fourth;  Livingston  County,  111.,  fifth;  Iroquois  County,  111., 
sixth;  La  Salle  County,  111.,  seventh,  and  Aroostook  County.  Me.,  eighth. 

The  valuation  (at  the  farm)  of  the  crops  raised  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  according  to  the 
census,  was  $14,720,900;  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  $13,059,600;  McLean  County,  111.,  $12,811,500; 
Whitman  County,  Wash.,  $12,540,700;  Livingston  County,  111.,  $11,377,300;  Iroquois  County,  111., 
S10,607,800;  La  Salle  County,  111.,  $10,222,200,  and  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  $10,151,000.  The 
total  valuation  of  the  crops  raised  in  these  eight  counties  was  $95,49 1,000,  or  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  valuation  of  all  crops  raised  in  the  United  States,  which  was  $5,487,161,000. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  Los  Angeles  County  in  the  order  of  their  value  were  fruits,  etc.„ 
hay  and  forage,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  etc.,  and  vegetables;  of  Lancaster  County  Pa.,  corn, 
wheat  and  oats,  and  live  stock  and  dairy  products;  of  McLean  County  111.;  Whitman  County,  Wash.; 
Livingston  County,  111.,  and  La  Salle  County,  111.,  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  cereals,  and  of  Aroostook 
County,  Me.,  potatoes  and  vegetables.  The  principal  crops  of  the  United  States,  in  the  order  of 
their  value,  were  the  cereals,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  hay  and  forage,  and  cotton. 

Some  interesting  data  are  presented  by  the  figures  for  the  value  per  acre  and  per  capita  of  the 
crops  raised  in  these  eight  banner  counties  of  the  United  States.  The  figures  for  Los  Angeles  County 
show  that  the  total  value  of  the  crops  raised  there  averaged  $35  per  acre  and  $29  per  capita  (the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  with  a  population  of  320,000,  being  within  Los  Angeles  County,  is  the  chief  reason 
for  the  low  rate  per  capita);  for  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  $28  per  acre  and  $78  per  capita;  for  Mc- 
Lean County,  111.,  $18  per  acre  and  $188  per  capita;  Whitman  County,  Wash..  $14  per  acre  and  $377 
per  capita;  Livingston  County,  111.,  $18  per  acre  and  $281  per  capita;  Iroquois  County,  111.,  $16  per 
acre  and  $298  per  capita;  La  Salle  County,  111.,  $17  per  acre  and  $113  per  capita,  and  Aroostook 
County,  Me.,  $23  per  acre  and  $136  per  capita.  The  corresponding  crop  value  figures  (at  the  farm), 
for  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  were  $16  per  acre  and  $60  per  capita. 
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Interest  Paid  by  Farmers  on  loans. 


WOOL    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Total 

Imports. 

Exports, 
Domestic 

and 
Foreign. 

i'oun.is. 
3,446,748 
5,626,463 
3,523,975 
3,926,992 
8,205,699 
1,719,870 
4,423.161 
1,141.874 

Net  Imports. 

United  States 

I'roduction 

Preceding 

Year. 

Retained 
for  Con- 
sumption. 

Fine  Wool. 

Fiscal 
Yeab. 

Classes 
I.  and  11. 

Class 
III. 

Retained 
for  Con- 
sumption. 

Per 
Cent,  of 

Foreign. 

1906-07 
1907-08... 

1908-09 

1909-10 
191(1-11 

1912-13 

1913-14 

Pounds. 
203,847,545 
125,980,524 
266,409,304 
263,939,584 
137,647,641 
193,400,713 
195,293,255 
247,648,869 

Pounds. 

91,726,655 

57,846,442 

164,867,536 

139,986,526 

45,414,054 

85,531,845 

80,883,313 

144,839,116 

Pounds. 
108.888,982 

62,690,077 

99,046,169 
120,073,586 

84,027.888 
106,148,998 
109,986,781 
101.667,879 

Pounds. 
298,715,130 
298,294,750 
311,138,321 
328,110.749 
321,362.750 
318.547,900 
304,043,400 
296,175,350 

Pounds. 

499.115,927 
418,648.811 

571,023,650 
588,123,341 
450,804.692 
510,228,743 
494.913,494 
542,682.295 

Pounds. 
390,226,945 
346,141,192 
476,005  857 
468,049  755 
366,766  804 
404,078,845 
384,926,713 
441.014,416 

23.50 
16.71 
34.60 
29.90 
12.38 
21.12 
21.01 
32.62 

Wools  of  Classes  Land  II.  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  dress  goods,  and  similar  fabrics. 
Domestic  wools  are  of  these  two  classes.  Class  III.  wools  are  used  principally  in  the  carpet  manufac- 
ture, and  are  practically  not  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  domestic  wool  shown  in  the  above  table 
is  the  quantity  in  its  greasy  state  as  shorn  from  the  sheep.  Fleece  wool  is  wool  shorn  from  living 
sheep.     Pulled  wool  is  wool  removed  from  the  skin  of  slaughtered  animals. 

Reduced  to  the  scoured  condition  fit  for  use  in  manufacture,  the  annual  production  and  total 
value  based  on  the  price  in  Boston  in  October  of  each  year  for  the  years  1902-1913,  inclusive,  are 
•as  follows: 


Year. 


1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Fleece  and 
Pulled. 
Scoured. 


Pounds 
137,912,085 
124,366,405 
123,935,147 
126,527,121 
129,410,942 
130,359,118 


Total  Value. 


$60,679,127 
58,775,373 
64,948,959 
80,415,514 
79,721,383 
78,263,165 


Value  per 

Pound. 

Fleece. 

Pulled. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

45.2 

39.7 

48.8 

43.4 

54.1 

46.7 

65.4 

57.4 

63.8 

54.3 

62.3 

50.2      1 

Year. 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Fleece  and 
Palled. 

Scoured. 


Pounds. 
135,360,648 
142,223,785 
141,805,813 
139  896,195 
136.866,652 
132,022,080 


Total  Value. 


$61,707,516 
88,829.746 
72,489,838 
66.591,017 
76,020,229 
57,582,954 


Value  per 
Pound. 


Fleece. 


Cents. 
46.6 
63.6 
51 
47.7 
55.4 
43.6 


Pulled. 


Cents. 
41.6 
58 

51.75 
47.5 
56 
43.4 


Number  of  sheep  in  the  world  according  to  the  most  recent  available  statistics  and  estimates: 
"North  America,  57,653,443;  South  America,  112,782,048;  Europe,  164.888,831;  Asia,  110. 058,- 
^874;  Africa,  51,357,381;  Oceania,  107,217,140;  total  world,  603,957,717.  The  world's  wool  pro- 
duction amounts  to  2,880,889,511  pounds,  according  to  the  latest  olhcial  returns  and  estimates. 

The  wool  statistics  in  above  tables  were  prepared  by  Wm.  J.  Battison,  of  Boston, for  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 


INTEREST    PAID    BY    FARMERS    ON    LOANS. 

In  March,  1913,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  mailed  nearly  3,000 
letters  to  country  banks  of  the  United  States,  containing  the  following  request  and  explanation: 

This  bureau  proposes  to  make  an  Inquiry  each  year  concerning  the  average  rate  of  Interest  paid 
by  farmers  on  loans,  the  reports  to  be  compiled  Into  averages  by  States,  and  so  published  In  the 
■Crop  Reporter,  a  publication  of  this  department.  The  purpose  of  the  Inquiry  Is  to  show  the  average 
•differences  which  prevail  In  the  different  States,  and,  as  the  Inquiry  proceeds,  to  show  the  change 
In  the  average  rateo  from  year  to  year.  It  Is  hoped  that  you  will  assist  us  by  reporting  for  your 
commu  lty. 

Question  1.  What  Is  the  average  of  the  current  rates  of  Interest  paid  to  banks  by  farmers  for 
3  to  6  mont  s'  loans.  (Rate  which  wfll  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  of  all  such  loans, 
.secured  and  unsecured  ^ 

Question  2.      What  was  the  average  for  similar  loans  a  year  ago? 

About  90  per  cent,  of  the  banks  replied.  Their  replies  were  tabulated  and  averaged,  with  the 
'following  results: 

[Averages  of  answers  to  questions  quoted  above.] 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.  . 
Rhode  Island  .  .  . 

Connectfcut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.  .  . 


Divisional  aver. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

WeBl  Virginia.  . 
Norl  h  ( 'arollna. 
Soutb  ('arollna. 

Georgia 

Florida 


Divisional  avrr. 


1913. 

1912. 
P.  C. 

P.  C. 

6.14 

r> .  or. 

5.80 

6.80 

6.00 

6.00 

5.96 

5.95 

5.95 

5.91 

5.92 

5.92 

5.99 

5.99 

5.92 

5.92 

5.93 

5.93 

5.96 

5.96 

5.94 

5.94 

5.93 

5.92 

6.21 

6.24 

6.28 

6.38 

8.06 

s.OO 

0.08 

0.67 

8.80 

8.77 
7 .  30 

7.30 

State. 


Ohio 

Indiana. . 
Illinois.  . . 
Michigan. 
Wisconsin , 


Divisional  aver. 


Minnesota.  .  . . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
South   Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Divisional  aver. 


Kent ucky . 
Tennea 
Alabama.  . 
M  Isslsslppl. 


1913. 

1912. 

P.  C. 

P.  C. 

6.23 

0.24 

6.47 

6.46 

6.31 

6. 25 

6.88 

6 .  82 

6 . 2  l 

0.23 

6.38 

6.35 

7.93 

8 .  05 

7.21 

7  .  23 

7.28 

7.28 

10.70 

10.S!l 

9    18 

9.< 

8.00 

7.00 

8.37 

8.44 

8.05 

8.11 

6.84 

8.28 

8.26 

1(1.  02 

10.00 

8.26 

9 

State. 


Louisiana., 

Texas 

Oklahoma. 
Ai  kansas. . 


Divisional  aver. 


Montana.  . .  , 
Wyoming. .  .  . 
Colorado .  .  .  , 
New  Mexico, 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

ilngton. . 

Oregon 

California.  .  . 


Divisional  aver. 
I  "nlted  States*. 


1913.  1912. 


P.  C. 

8.33 

9.97 

10.58 

9.67 


9.51 


10.32 
9.37 
9.24 
10.57 
10.15 
8.61 
0.03 

8.99 
8.32 

7.11 


8.55 


P.  C. 
8.25 

10.03 

12.10 

9.66 


'i   68 


10.32 
9.37 
0.32 

10.66 
10.50 

9.30 
0.08 

9.06 
8.27 
7.43 

8.57 


5     7.79 


*  The  United  States  average   obtained  by  weighting  the  State  averages  with  values  of  their 
/arm  lands  In  1910. 
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GRAIN    STATISTICS. 

GBAIN  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
United  States  Census  report  of  the  production  of  the  principal   cereals  in  the  census  year 
1909,  with  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  other  years. 


Years. 


1895 
1S96 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Corn, 


Bushels. 
2,151,1-9,000 

2,283,875,000 
1,902,967,933 
1,924,185.000 
2.078,143.933 
2,105,102.516 
1,522,519,891 
2.523,648,312 
2,244,176,925 
2.467.480.934 
2.707,993.540 
2,927,416,091 
2,592,320,000 
2,668.651.000 
2,552.189.630 
2.886,260.000 
2.531,488.000 
3,124,746,000 
2,446,988,000 
2,634,000,000 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 
467,103,000 
427,684.000 
530,149,168 
675.149,000 
547.303.846 
522,229,505 
748.460.218 
670,063.008 
637,821.835 
552.399.517 
692.979.489 
735.260.970 
634.087.000 
664.602.  O00 
683.379.259 
635,121.000 
621.338.000 
730.267.000 
763.380.000 
911,000,000 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

824,444.000 

707,346,000 

698,737,809 

730.905,000 

796.177.713 

SOU.  125. 989 

736.808.724 

987,842,712 

784.094.199 

894,595.552 

953,216.197 

964,904.522 

754,443.000 

807.156,000 

1,007,142,980 

1,186.341. « 100 

922 .298.00C 

1,418.337.000 

1,121.768.000 

1,153,000.000 


Barley. 

Bushels. 

87,373,000 

69,695,000 

66.685.127 

55.792.000 

73.381,563 

58.925.833 

109.932,924 

134,954,023 

131.861.391 

130. 748, 958 

136.651.020 

178,916.484 

153.597,000 

166,756.000 

173.344.212 

173,832  000 

160,240,000 

223,824.000 

178,189.000 

203,000,000 


Rye. 


Bushels. 

27,210,000 

24.369,000 

27.363.324 

25.657,000 

23.961.741 

23, 995, 927 

30.344,830 

33,630,592 

29.363,416 

27.241.515 

28.485.952 

33,374,833 

31,566.000 

31,851,000 

29.520.457 

34!  897. 000 

33,119,000 

35,664.000 

41.381,000 

43,000,000 


Buckwheat. 


Bushels. 
15,341,000 
14, 090, 000 
14,997,451 
11.722.000 
11,094.471 
9.566,966 
15.125,939 
14,529,770 
14.243,644 
15.008,336 
14.585,082 
14.641,937 
14,290,000 
15.874,000 
14,849.339 
17, 598. 00O 
17.549,000 
19.249,000 
13. 833. OOO 
17,000.000 


WHEAT  YIELD  OF  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES,  WITH  COMPARISONS. 
(Report  of  the  United  States   Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Country. 

1913. 
Bushels. 

962,587,000 
763,380,000 
358,388,000 
321,571,000 
231,717,000 
151,348,000 
198,414,000 
214,405,000 
112,401,000 

1912. 
Bushels. 

720,042.000 
730,267,000 
370,515,000 
336,284,000 
224,159,000 
173,328,000 
166,190,000 
165,720,000 
109,783,000 

Country. 

1913. 
Bushels. 

171,075,000 
83,236,000 
94.868,000 
45,000,000 
36,848,000 
5,589,000 
30,900,000 

1912. 
Bushels. 

Russia  (72  gov'ts.).. . 

Germany 

160,224,000 

United  States 

Rumania 

88,924,000 

British  India 

Australia 

73,894,000 

France 

45,000,000 

Canada 

Tunis 

27,172,000 

Hungary  (proper) .  . . 

4.225,000 

Argentina 

Egypt 

30,903,000 

Ttfl.lv 

Totals 

Spain 

3,781,727,000 

3,426,630,000 

The  rye  crop  of  principal  countries  in  1913,  was  (in  bushels):  United  States,  41,381,000;  Ger- 
many, 481,169,000;  Austria-Hungary,  164,535,000;  Russia  (72  governments),  1,002,468,000;  France, 
52,677,000;  Spain,  27,916.000. 

The  barley  crop  of  the  world  In  1913  (In  bushels)  was  1,616,154,000;  oat  crop,  4,631,166,000. 

PRICES    OF    WHEAT    (CHICAGO    MARKET).* 


Years. 


1890  . . 

1891  . . 

1892  . . 

1893  . . 

1894  . . 

1895  .  . 

1896  . 

1897  .  . 

1898  ... 

1899  .. 

1900  ... 
1901. . 
1902  . . 


Months  of 

Lowest 

Price. 


February 

July 

October  .. 

July 

Septe'ber 
January. . 

June 

April 

October. . . 
December 
January.. 

July 

October. . . 


Yearly  Range 
of  Prices. 


74^@1. 08J4 
85    (ml.  16 
69^#     91% 

54%(o>,     88 
50    (a),    6554 
48M@    85% 
5-3%(a>,     94% 
64^W1. 09 
62    (a  1.85 
64    (a)     791-2 
61^(5}     87^ 
63H@     79}^ 
67^®     95 


Months  of 
Highest  Price. 


August. 

April. 

February. 

April. 

April. 

May. 

November. 

December. 

May.  t 

May. 

June. 

December. 

September. 


Years. 


1903  . 

1904  . . 

1905  . 

1906  . . 
1907 . . 
1908  . . 
1909 . . 
1910 . . 

1911  . . 

1912  . . 

1913  . . 

1914  . . 


Months  of 
Lowest  Price. 


Marclu 

January. ... 

August 

Aug.-Sep... 
January..., 

July 

August 

Novemb'r. 

April , 

January. ... 
July-  Aug. . 
July 


Yearly  Range 
of  Prices. 


70j£(q> 
81U@1. 

77%@1 
69W® 
71    (all. 
84^@1. 

99i4     1. 

89^(5)1. 
8334  lal. 
93%'<rl. 

84   <ai. 

77M<S)1- 


93 

22 

24 

94M 

05J4 

11 

60 

27^ 

01 

20 

15% 

23^ 


Months  of 
Highest  Price. 

September. 

October. 

February. 

April. 

October. 

May. 

June. 

February. 

January. 

May. 

January. 

September. 


*  No.  2  cash  wheat.     tTheLeiter  "corner"  figure. 

Theabove  table  was  compiled  by  Charles  B.  Murray,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WHEAT  HARVEST  CALENDAR. 

January — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chile.  Argentina. 

February  and   March — Upper  Egypt,   India. 

April — Lower  Egypt.  India,   Syria,   Cj'prus,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,   Mexico,   Cuba. 

May — Texas,    Algeria,    Central   Asia,    China,    Japan,    Morocco. 

June — California,  Oregon,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Virginia.  Kentucky.  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Utah,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Turkey, 
Greece.   Italy.   Spain,   Portugal,   South  of  France. 

July — New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Illinois.  Iowa. 
Wisconsin,  Southern  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Upper  Canada,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Austria. 
Hungary,   South  of  Russia,   Germany.   Switzerland,   South  of  England. 

August — Central  and  Northern  Minnesota,  Dakotas,  Manitoba,  Lower  Canada,  British. 
Columbia,   Belgium,   Holland,   Great  Britain.   Denmark,   Poland.   Central  Russia. 

September  and  October — Scotland,   Sweden,   Norway,   North  of  Russia. 

November — Peru,   South  Africa. 

December — Burmah,   New  South  Wales. 
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PRINCIPAL    CEREAL    CROPS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

PRODUCTION  BY  STATES  IN  1914. 
(From  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  ) 


States. 


Maine , 

NewH'  mpshire 

"Vermont 

^Massachusetts.. 
Jthode  Island  .. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina 
South   Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota...., 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 
;South  Dakota, 
^Nebraska. 


Oats, 
Bushels. 


Corn, 
Bushels. 


5,710,000 
456,000 
332,000 
3-24,000 
55,000 
319,000 
37,737,000 
2,010,000 
31,654,000 
108,000 
1,161,000 
2,960,000 
2,200,000 
4,1(25,000 
7,340.000 
8,774,000 
765,000 
51,606,000 
45.696,000 
125,599,000 
49,996,000 
66,120,000 
85,120,000 
162,657,000 
25,725,000 
64.904,000 
44,165,000 
71,296,000 


672,000 
903,000 
2.070,000 
2,184,000 
455,000 
2.831,000 
22,514,000 
11,060,000 
66,768,000 
6,761,000 
23.951,000 
43,499,000 
22,175,000 
54,613,000 
35,629,000 
58.347,000 
8,256,000 
149,440,000 
164,802,000 
305,000,000 
60,387,000 
65,025,00u 
91,584,000 
378,766,000 
159,305,000 
12,907,000 
75,039,000 
177,389,000 


Wheat, 

Bushels. 


81,000 
29*0001 


Status. 


8,100,000: 
1.422,000 


Kansas 

Kentucky.. 
Tennessee . 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana.. 

Texas 

Oklahoma. 

23.878.000  j  A  rkansas  .. 
2.337,000:Montana... 

13.158.000 1  Wyoming.. 
lu,906,000|]Colorado. 

3,540,000 

7,026,000; 

920,000) 

1,680,000 


38,665,000 
43,239,000 
48,429,000 
17,580,000 
3,511,000 
43,073,000 
14,814,000 
43,333,000 
83,049,000 
33,432,000 
64,218,000 


New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California 


Oats, 
Bushels. 


59,235,000 

3,311,000 

6.762,000 

7,722,000 

3,404,000 

1,274,000 

24,500,000 

29.708,000 

5,929,000 

18,550.000 

8,228,000 

12,560.000 

1,938,000 

320,000 

4,650,000 

624,000 

14,608,000 

13,959,000 

12.740,000 

7,920,000 


Corn, 
Bushels. 


Total  bush  els.. 
Total  acres  .... 
Total  farm 
value,  Oct.  1.. 
Yield  per  acre.. 
Farm  price  per 
bushel,  Oct.  1.. 


1,136,755,000 
38,383,000 

$492,214,915 
29.6 

$     .433 


107,195,000 

96,119.000 

81.003,000 

52,087,000 

55,282,000 

38,518,000 

125,350,000 

56,558,000 

42,201,000 

979,000 

544,000 

10,931.000 

2,692, 000 

578,000 

366,000 

33.000 

593,000 

1,037,000 

584. 000 

2,288,000 


Wheat, 
Bushels. 


163,920,000 

12,292,000 

10,635,000 

403,000 

13,000 


2,676,270,000 
105,067,000 


14,066,000 
46,835,000 

1,418,000 
18.356.0t0 

2.194.000 
11,402.000 

1,794.000 
868,000 

7,343,000 

1,332,000 
14,362,000 
54,227,000 
16,604,000 

7,466.000 


891,950,000 
53,377,000 


$2,092,843,140  $833,973,250 
25.5  16.7 

$     .782  $    .935 


FARM    PRODUCTIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Crop. 


•Animals..  . . . 

Apples 

Apricots 

Beans,   Castor 

Beans,  Dry.. . 
■Bees 

Broom  Corn.. 

Butter: 
Made  on  farms 
"    in  facto'.s 
Cereals  (a). 

Cheese: 

Made  on  farms 

"    iufacto's 

•Chicory 

Cider 

•Cotton   

Cotton  Seed.... 

Flaxseed 

Flowers,  I'lants. 

Forest  products. 

Fruits,  gniatl. . . 
"     sub-trop'l 

Gram's 

Hay  

Jlemp 

Honey  (c) 


Year. 

■ 

Unit 
of 

Measure 

Census. 

X  umber 

Census. 

Bush... 

Census. 

I3ush. . 

Census 

Hush... 

Census. 

Bush... 

Census. 

Swarms 

Census. 

Pounds. 

Census. 

Pounds. 

Census. 

Pounds. 

1911 

Bush... 

Census. 

Pounds. 

Census. 

I'oun'ls. 

Census. 

Pounds. 

Census. 

Gallons 

1911 

Pounds. 

1911 

Tons  ... 

1911 

Bush... 

Census. 

a  .  *  . 

Cens  is. 

Census. 

Quarts.. 

Census. 

Census. 

Pounds. 

1911 

Tons... 

Census. 

Pounds. 

Census. 

Pounds. 

Quantity. 


206,643,069 

146,122,318 

4,150,v63 

2,077 

11,251,1.0 

3,445,006 

78,959,958 

994,650,610 

624,74,65:: 

4,280,205,0o0 

9,405,S64 

311,12->,317 

19,2-4.0')  I 

32,583,998 

8,125,140,000 

6,937,000 

19,370,000 


425,565,863 


2,571, 065,205 
54,916,000 

T,4S 
55,719,757 


Value. 


$5,296,421,619 

83,2:1,492 

2,884,119 

3,432 

21,771,482 

10,37  :/>15 

5,134,434 

222,861,4)0 

179,510,619 

2,694,994,000 

1,148,708 

43,239,924 

70,460 

(b) 

732,4'.'0,0'X) 

127,420,000 

35,272,000 

34.872,329 

195,306,2^3 

2  ','74,431 

24,706,753 

22,027,961 

784,926,000 

412,699 

E.992,083 


Chop. 


Hops 

Milli(d) 

Molasses  (h)... 
Xurserv  proU'ts. 

Nuts    (e) 

Onions 

Orchard  pr  >d'ts. 
Peaches  &  Xect. 

Peanuts 

fears. ....     ... 

Peas,  dry. 

Plums  &  Prunes 
Potatoes,  Irish.. 
Potalo-s,  Sweet 
lUce  ["rough]  ... 
Seeds,  Clover... 
Seeds,  Grass.... 
Sugar,  Beet.... 
Sugar,  Cane(g). 
Sugar,  Maple.. . 
Svrup,  Cane.... 
Syrup,  Mai>Ie.. . 
Syrup,  Sorghum 

Tobacco 

Vegetables,  Mis. 
Wool 


Year. 

* 

Unit 
of 

Measure 

Census. 

Pounds. 

Census. 

Gallons 

Census. 

Gallons 

Census. 

Census. 

Pounds. 

Census. 

<   ensus. 

Bush... 

Census. 

Bush... 

Census. 

Bush. . r 

Census. 

Bush... 

Census. 

Bush... 

Census. 

Bush... 

1911 

Bush... 

Census. 

Bush.. . 

1911 

Bush... 

Census. 

Bush... 

Census. 

Bush... 

1911 

Pounds. 

1910-11 

Tons... 

("ensus. 

Pounds. 

Census. 

Gallons 

Census. 

Gallons 

Census. 

Gallons 

1911 

Pounds. 

Census. 

.... 

1912 

Pounds. 

Quantity. 


40,718,748 

7,466,40\3S4 

46,093,630 


62,328,010 


214,6h3,695 

35,470,276 

19.415.S16 

8,840,733 

7,129,294 

15,480,170 

29-.',  737,000 

59,212,070 

22,934,000 

1,025,816 

6,671,348 

1,938,280,000 

1,108,900 

1  J,0t'.0,2u6 

21,633,579 

4,106,416 

16,5 

905.109,000 


304,043,400 


Value. 


#7,844,745 


4,018,502 
21,050,822 

4,447/74 

6,709,047 

140.867.3-i7 

98,781,078 

18,271,929 

7,910,600 
10,963,739 
10,299.4'  5 

2:;3,7  7- 
35.429,176 

6,995,199 
15,187,663 
(f)  98,896,781 

(f)  28,804,603 

1.380,492 

9,642,312 

3,797,317 

7,963,499 

85,210,367 

909, 548,021 

75,819,251 


g  wax.     (d)  $656,301,246  was  the  aggregate  value 
(f)  Value  of  product  In  1905,  based  on  the  export 
The  product  on  farms  aud  plantations  in  19(9 


*  The  word    'Census  "in  this  table  refers  In  all  cases  to  Census  of  1910, 

Ca)  Xot  including  rice,    (b)  Included  in  orchard  products,      (c)   Includin 
of  milk,  butter  aud  cheese  by  the  Census  nf  1910,     Ce)  Not  in  hiding  peanuts 
value  of  refined,     (gt  Includes  Hawaii  and  Porto  Kico.    (h)  Made  In  factories 
was  4.153  gallons,  valued  at  $1 ,710. 

The  Census  of  1910  gives  the  following  farm  statistics  for  the  United  States  :  Farms,  total  number,  6,361,502  ;  total  acres 
In  farms.  878,798,3 '5  ;  improved  acres  in  fa-ms,  47s,451,750 ;  value  of  land  in  farms,  $58,475, 674, 169  ;  value  of  buildings  on 
farms,  $6,895,451,698  ;  value  of  implements  and  mac'ilnery  on  firms,  $1,966,149,783;  value  per  acre  of  land  and  buildings, 
$-'t9.«o  ;  v  due  per  acre  of  land  alone,  $32.40.  Value  of  wealth  produced  on  farms  in  1910,  estimated  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
$8,926,000,000, 

DOMESTIC   ANIMALS   IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


(F 

rom  a  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

On  Faums  (1914.) 

Domestic  Animals. 

Ox   Farms  (1914.) 

Domestic  Animals. 

Number.               Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

All  domestic  animals 

IMilch  cows  and  othercattle 

1 lor-rs 

190,655,000   $5,891. 229,000 

66,592,000  $2,234,820,000 

20,962,000'    2,291 .63S.0O0 

ill  It    *     J  '.    ■••••«.   «••■■•■•>••••■•■• 

4.449,000 
49,719.000 
58.933,000 

$561,017,000 
200,803,000 
612,951.000 

By  Census  of  1910  there  were  on  farms  and    range*   in    Unilel   Stat-s   61,308,800   neat   cilile,  rows,    bulls,  etc.,  valued  at 
1$1 ,499,523,607;  hordes  and  colts,  19,833,113,  valued  at  $2,083,588,195;  mules,  4,209,769,  valued  at  $25,391,863,  asses  and  burros, 
lo:,,69*.  valued  at  $13,.00  11  •.',-    sheep  and  lambs,  52,447,Sul,  valued  at  $232,811,535;    swine,  58,185,676,  valued  at  $399,338,308; 
«oats,  2,915,126,  valued  at  $6,176,4.3. 


Building  and  Loan  Associations. 
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HAY    CROP    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

ACREAGE  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  OF  HAY.  1913. 
(Compiled  from  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


State, 

OR 

Division. 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut.  . , 
New  York. 
New  Jersey.  . . . 
Pennsylvania.  . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

W.  Virginia 

N.  Carolina. . . . 

S.  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

N.Dakota 

S.  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi.  . . . 
Louisiana 


Acreage. 


1 


Acres. 

1,194.000 

495,000 

000,000 

475,000 

58,000 

379,000 

4,700,000 

361,000 

3,141,000 

72,000 

390,000 

750,000 

740,000 

320,000 

210,000 

250,000 

47,000 

2.96J.000 

1,800,000 

2,500,000 

2.400,000 

2.375,000 

1,660,000 

3.000,000 

3,000,000 

340,000 

460,000 

1,250,000 

1.500,000 

775,000 

900,000 

210,000 

220,000 

160,000 


Produc- 
tion. 


Tons. 

1.194,000 

495,000 

1.2S0.000 

575,000 

68,000 

432,000 

5.358.000 

469,000 

4,146,000 

94,000 

491,000 

952,000 

925,000 

419,000 

244,000 

'350.000 

63,000 

3,848.000 

1,800,000 

2,450.000 

2,520.000 

3.848.000 

2,490,000 

4,440,000 

1,800,000 

388,000 

552,000 

1,675.000 

1.35C.000 

674,000 

1,089,000 

286,000 

293,000 

240,000 


Farm 
Value  De- 
cember 1. 


Dollar. j. 

16,597,000 

8.514,000 

18,530,000 

12.132,000 

1.442,000 

8.683,000 

81.977,000 

8.911,000 

61.775,000 

1.476,000 

7,463.000 

14,753,000 

13.782,000 

6,914.000 

4,563,000 

6,265,000 

1,147,000 

49,254,000 

25,3S0,000 

34,545,000 

33,012,000 

42,713  000 

16,434.000 

42,624,000 

26,100,000 

2,250,000 

3.588.000 

14.572,000 

16,875,000 

11.121,000 

17.642,000 

4.061,000 

3.956.000 

3,000.000 


State, 

or 

Division. 


Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming. 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.  . 

Arizona 

Utah    

Nevada . 

Idaho.     ...... 

Washington..  . 
Oregon  ....... 

California. ... 

United  States 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1909  (revised). . 

190S 

1907 

1906 

Division:  1913 
N.  Atlantic. 
S.  Atlantic  . 
N.  Central  E. 

of  Miss.  R. 
N.  Cent'l  W. 

of  Miss.  R. 
S.  Central.  . 
Far  West'n.. 


Acreage. 


Acres. 
400,000 
450,000 
320,000 
660,000 
480,000 
890,000 
192,000 
135,000 
390,000 
235,000 
705,000 
780.000 
825,000 
,400,000 


48,954,000 

48.954,000 
49,530,000 
48,240,000 
51.015,000 
51.041,000 
46.486,000 
41.028,224 
42.476,224 

1 1.803,000 
2.779,000 

12,035,000 

11,210,000 
3,435,000 
7,692,000 


Produc- 
tion. 


Tons. 

464.000 

382,000 

384.000 

1,188.000 

912.000 

1.824,000 

399.000 

540.000 

909.000 

646,000 

2.044,000 

1,794.000 

1,732,000 

3.600.000 


64.116.000 

64.116.000 
72.691,000 
54,916.000 
69,37>.0('0 
68.83  3.«'00 
70,798,000 
63,677,000 
57.145.959 

14,017,000 
3,538,000 

14.466.000 

i2,695,000 

3.812,000 

15,588,000 


Farm 
Value  De- 
cember 1. 


Dollars. 

5.475.000' 

3.973.000 

5.184.000 

11.405.000 

6.110.000 

18.240.000 

4.828.000 

5.940.000 

8.272.000 

7. 106.000 

14.717,000 

19,555.000 

1 5.5S8.000 

48.600.000 


797,077.000 

797.077.000 
856.695.0CO 
784,926.000 
842.252.00O 
722.401.000 
635,423,000 
743,507,000 
592.540,000 


218,591.000 
56.366.000 

184,904.000 

122,443,000 

54,412.000 

160,361,000 


The  average  farm  price  per  ton  of  2.000  pounds  December  1,  1905.  $8.52;  1906,  $10.37  ;   1907, 
$11.68;  1908,  $8.98;  1909,  $10.50;  1910,  $12.14;  1911,  $14.29;  1912.  $11.79;  1913,  $12.43. 


BUILDING    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  following: statistics  of  local  Building-  and  Loan  Associations  in  the  United  States  were  reported 

■'  the  United  States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 


at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
The  returns  are  for  1913-14 


States. 


Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts .... 

Illinois 

New  York 

Indiana 

Nebraska 

California 

Michigan 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Kansas 

Missouri 

North  Carolina. . . 
Wisconsin 


No.  of 
Associa- 
tions. 


1,710 

649 

643 

,169 

591 

,241 

1323 

70 

93 

65 

67 

108 

20 

59 

139 

127 

65 


Total 
Member- 
ship. 


510,83:4 

524,316 

241,487 

188,741 

187,779 

161,880 

151,181 

70,996 

37,811 

.  55,889 

46,043 

52,464 

34.846 

48,829 

33,108 

29,824 

27,710 


Total 
Assets. 


$233,564,445 
224.037.9W 
118,953,658 
81,708.343 
82,007,561 
64,878,749 
58,878,749 
32.746,726 
28516,022 
24,008,662 
21,317,982 
20,324.590 
18.941.184 
16,708,538 
15,668,919 
11,071,159 
10,456,499 


States. 


Minnesota 

West  Virginia 

Iowa* 

Maine 

Connecticut 

Tennessee 

North  Dakota 

New  Hampshire. 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

Washington 

New  Mexico 

Other  States 


Total . 


No.  of 
Associa- 
tions. 


61 

44 

47 

37 

13 

13 

9 

19 

39 

18 

3 

6 

22 

13 

946 


6,429 


Total 
Member- 
ship. 


13,460 

15,500 

19,052 

11,389 

5,592 

4,917 

5,200 

8,050 

5,051 

1.803 

375 

7,719 

20,544 

3.670 

310,368 


Total 

Assets. 


§6,347,622 

e,47;:,35i 

5,715,614 
5,205,361 
3.241,853 
2.956,733 
2,698.235 
2.390,(599 
1,669.372 
1,111,955 
180.190 
4,522,350 
6,264.765 
1.519.741 
140,220,074 


2,836,433  $1.248,479,139 


*  Report  issued  bi-aunually.     Figures  for  1912  used. 

The  following  was  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  by  local  associations  in  1913: 

Receipts:  Cash  on  band  Jannarv  1,  1913,  §35,041,321;  weekly  dues,  §275,509,899;  paid-up 
stock,  $35  060.57S;  deposits,  §76.000.980:  loans  repaid.  $239,646,946:  interest,  $72,406,320:  prem- 
ium, $4,217,283;  fines,  $1,046,297  ;  pass  books  and  initiation,  s776,699;  borrowed  monev,  $89,679, 
849;  real  estate  sold,  $4,955,468;  miscellaneous  receipts,  $28,468,265;  total  receipts.  $862,809,885. 

Disbursements:  Pass  book  loans, $30, 894, 647;  mortgage  loans, $327, 831, 168;  stock  withdrawals, 
$231,976,241:  paid-up  stock  withdrawals,  $34,624,086;  deposit  withdrawals,  $69,158,306;  ex- 
penses, §7,844, 018;  borrowed  money  repaid,  $87,657,864;  interest,  §l,66s. 940;  real  estate  pur- 
chased. $6,361,229:  miscellaneous  disbursements,  $28,063,868;  cash  on  hand,  January  1.  1914, 
$36,729,518;  total  disbursements,   $862,809,885. 

The  officers  of  the  league:  President,  Charles  E.  Clark,  Covington,  Ky.  ;  First  Vice-President, 
Herbert  W.  Pinkham,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Second  Vice-President,  Oeorge  F.  Gilmore,  Omaha,  Neb.  ; 
Third  Vice-President,  L.  L.  Rankin,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Treasurer,  Joseph  K.  (Jamble,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Secretary,  H.  F.  Cellarius, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Assistant  Secretary,  E.  L.  Keesler,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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TEA,    COFFEE    AND    COCOA. 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce.) 
Cofl'ee-Sourcesof  supply  in  1912.     Exports  from  coffee-growing  countries  in  pounds  (from 
the  ^  ear  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture): 


Brazil 1,597,950,000 

<Jentral  America 195, 422, <  00 

Colombia 123,442,000 

Venezuela 117,042,000 

Hayti 80,812. 000 

Mexico 5:}. 759.000 

United  States 49,716,000 

Consumption  of  leading  countries,  in  pounds: 

United  States  (1914) 9ii3,275,000 

Germany  il913) 3ti2, 084.000 

Trance  (1913) 254,155.000 

Austria- Hungary  (1913) 130,952,000 

Netherlands  (1913) 120.029,000 

BeUium(1913) 93,250.000 


Jamaica 10,034.000 

British  India 34.937,000 

Dutch  East  Indies 52,517.000 

Other  countries 69,248.000 

Total 2,384,879,000 


Sweden  (19ir;) 

Italy(1913)  

United  Kingdom  (1913) 

British  South  Africa  (1913). 

Russia  (1912) 

Norway  (1913). 


75.102.000 
62.51H.0O0 
28,100.000 
26,910,000 
26.142,000 
29.660. 000 


Imports  of  coffee  into  the  United  States,  year  ending  June  30, 1914,  were  :  From  Brazil,  743,113.500 
pounds,  value  $76,016,463.  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  141,783.991  pounds,  value  $17,760,278. 
Central  America,  40,202,480  pounds,  value  $4,943,643.  Mexico,  49,385,504  pounds,  value 
§8.028,186.  The  remainder  came  In  smaller  quantities  from  other  countries,  with  4,430, 722  pounds 
of  domestic  coffee  from  Hawaii  and  420,644  pounds  from  Porto  Rico. 

Tea— Sources  of  supply:  Production  of  the  principal  tea-growing  countries  in  pounds  (figures 
for  China,  Ceylon  and  Java  show  exports  only): 


British  fndia(1912) .296,302,000 

China  (1913) 192,281,000 

Ceylon  (1913) 191, 509. 000 

Consumption  of  leading  countries,  in  pounds: 

United  Kingdom  (1913) 305,690.000 

Russia  (1912) 151, 037.000 

United  States  (1914) 90.148,000 

Canada  (1914) 37.628.000 

Australia  (1912) 35,035,000 


Japan (1912) 72,571.000 

Java  (1912) 61,818.000 

Formosa  (1911) 39,598,000 

Netherlands  (1913) 12. 044, 000 

Germany  (1913) 9.414,00J 

New  Zealand  (1913) 7.069,000 

Austria- Hungary  (1913) 3,571.000 

France  (1913) 2 .  429 .  000 

Imports  of  tea  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30.  1914,  were  91,130,815 
pounds,  valued  at  $16,735,302.  Of  this  41,913,273  pounds  were  imported  from  Japan  and 
20,139.342  pounds  from  China. 

Cocoa-World's  production  of  cocoa,  1913.  in  pounds  :  Gold  Coast,  112,876,000;  Ecuador, 
93,255,000;  St.  Thomas  (Portuguese),  79.366.000;  Brazil.  65, 697, 000;  Trinidad,  48,060.000;  Santo 
Domingo,  42, 990,000;  Venezuela,  37,478,000;  Grenada,  ll,464,000t  all  other  countries,  72,310,000. 
Total  production,  563,496,000. 

Consumption  of  leading  countries,  in  pounds:  United  States,  148.810.000;  Germany,  112,435,000; 
France,  61,288,000;  United  Kingdom,  60,847.000;  Netherlands,  66.138.000;  Switzerland,  22,487,- 
O00:  Belgium  13,450,000;  Spain,  13,450,000;  Austria- Hungary,  14.550,000;  all  other  countries, 
40,781,000.    Total  consumption,  554.236,000.    (Data  from  the  "  Gordian.") 

Imports  of  crude  cocoa  into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounted  to  176,267,646 
pounds,  valued  at  §20, 797,790.    One-fourth  of  the  imports  came  from  the  British  West  Indies. 

FINANCIAL    REPORTS    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    EXPRESS    COMPANIES. 

From  statements  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  year  ended  June  30,   1913. 


Item. 

Adams  Express 
Co. 

American  Express 
Co.* 

Wells  Fargo 
&  Co. 

§34,693,433.30 
132,696.62 
355,997.85 

$45,807,631.95 

$34,327,572.35 

3.565.15 

2,041,377.72 

603,676.28 

835,182,127.77 
18,444,344.98 

$47,849,009.67 
23,277,072.38 

$34,934,813.78 

16,908,590.36 

$16,737,782.79 

$24,571,937.29 

$18,026,223.42 

$992,316.79 

152.730.96 

14,279,990.39 

1,140,778.11 

$1,218,029.22 

473.658.48 

20.076,452.28 

1,871,727.48 

$738,662.31 

370,453.04 

13,738.759.56 

1.162.323.09 

$16,565,816.25 

$23,639,867.46 

$16,010,198.00 

$171,966.54 
196,617.59 

$932,069.83 
360,192.36 

$2,016,025.42 

Taxes  accrued 

367,201.05 

Net  operating  Income 

t  $24,651.05 

$571,877.47 

$1,658,823.47 

Net   operating  income  of  the  companies  mentioned  for   1912  was  as  follows:     Adams,  surplus 
of  $980,991;  American,  surplus  of  $1,340,415;  Weils  Fargo  &  Co..  surplus  of  $2,186,082. 
*  Includes  operations  of  National  Express  Company,     t  Deficit. 

TRAVELERS'    AID    SOCIETY. 

President — Gilbert  Colgate.      Vice-President* — Cardinal  Farley,  Dr.  Francis  Brown.  Dr.  Samuel 
hulman,    Ht.    Rev.    D.    J.    McMahon.    Bishop    David    II.    creer.      Treasurer — Samuel  M.    Taylor. 
Chairman  of  Executive   Committee — Qraoe    H.    Dodge.     General  Secretary — Orin   C.  Baker.     Head- 
quarters. 465  Lexington  Avenue,   New   York  City. 

The  Travelers'  Aid  Society  Is  non-sect arian  In  organization  and  work,  has  national  and  inter- 
national co-operation.  Object:  Protects  and  assists  all  travellers,  especially  young  women,  girls 
and  boys,  without  fee  or  gratuity.  Safeguards  In  all  the  emergencies  of  travel  from  Influences  and 
dangers  vicious,  morally,  financially,  and  physically.  Preveuts  error,  extortion  and  crime,  relieves 
suffering,  and  combats  vice  of  every  form.  Trained  women  agents,  recognized  by  official  badge, 
meet  trains  and  boats.     Supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 


Production  of  Tobacco. 
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SUGAR    PRODUCTION. 

MuiiHAUj  gives  the  following  estimates  of  the  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  world  in 
English  tons  from  1870  to  1898;  and  Willett  <fc  Gray,  New  York,  for  the  years  following: 


Years. 

Cine. 

Beet. 

Total,    j  Years, 

Cane. 

Beet. 

Total. 

Years. 

Cane. 

Beet. 

Total. 

Tons.            Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1870... 

1,850,000      900,000  2,750,000!  1902.... 

4,079,74216,913  504 

10,993,346 

1908. . . 

6,917,663 

7,002,474 

13,920,137 

1880. . . 

1.860,000    1,810.000  o,670,000  1903.... 

4,163,9415,756,720 

9,920,661 

1909... 

7,625,639 

6,927,875 

14,553,514 

1890.  . . 

2,580,000    2,780,000  5,360,000  1904.... 

4,234,203,6,089,468 

10,323,631!  1910... 

8,327,069 

6,597,50b 

14,914,575 

1898. . . 

2,850,000   4,650,000  7 ,500,000  1905 . . . 

4,594,782  4,918.480 

9,513,262  1911  .. 

8,422,447 

8,560,346 

16,982,793 

1900.  . . 

3,056,294|  5.590.992;8,647,286  1906. . . 

6,731,165  7,216,060 

13,947,225,1912... 

9,066,030 

6,820,266 

15,886.296 

1901.  . . 

3,646,059!  6,066.939'9, 712,9981  1907... 

7,329,31717,143,818 

14,473,135! I1913. .. 

9,215,637 

8,965,127 

18,180,764 

The  production  of  sugar  in  1912-1913  by  sugar-growing  countries,  in  tons  of  2,240  pouuds,  as 
reported  by  Willett  &  Gray,  was: 


COUNTRIES. 

Cane  Sugar. 

Countries. 

Cane  Sugar. 

Countries. 

Beet  Sugar, 

Louisiana 

137,119 

350.32:5 

2,428.537 

75.872| 

84.661 

140.  OOU 

204,000' 

Java 

1,331,180 
488. 213 
113,060 
206,497 
83, 922 
147, 248 
155.201 

Germany 

624  064 

2,732,189- 

1,919,853 

978  838 

Cuba 

Austria 

British  West  Indies 

Mauritius 

France 

Hay ti and  S.  Domingo. 

Russia 

1,383.754 
300,253 

Peru 

Belgium. . 

316.933 

Michi- 
California,, 


Beet  sugarproduction  in  the  United  States  in  1912-13,  by  States,  in  tons  of  2.240  pounds:  H 
gan,  87,337:  Wisconsin,  19,643;  Colorado,  193.432:  Utah,  53,161:  Idaho,  22,107;  Calih 
141,805;  Nebraska,  23,290;  Ohio,  26,415;  all  others,  56,874.    Total,  624,064  tons. 

CONSUMPTION  OP  SUGAR. 

Licht's  estimate  of  consumption  of  sugar  of  all  kinds  in  various  countries  in  1912-13  per  capita 
in  pounds  was:  Germany, 48.95;  Austria, 28.12 :France, 43. 41 ;  Spain, 16.24;  England,  95.52;  Switzer- 
land, 77,24;  United  States  (W.  &  G.),  85.40;  Russia.  24.33;  Netherlands,  49.90;  Denmark,  98.96; 
Italy,  10.76;  Belgium,  39.20;  Turkey,  19.84;  Sweden,  57.09 ;  Norway,  45. 83. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1913,  estimated  by  Willett  & 
Gray,  of  New  York,  was  : 


Imported  (includiug  506,555  tons  Ha- 
waiian, 331,103  Porto  Ricau,  and 
44,620  Philippine  sugar) 2,890,667 

Domestic,  manufactured  from  imported 
molasses 10, 450 

Domestic  Cane 207,708 


Domestic  Maole 9,000 

Domestic  Beet 625,314 


Domestic  Total 852,472 

Total  product  consumed  in  the  U.  S.... 3, 743. 139/ 
or  85.40  pounds  per  capita. 


PRODUCTION    OF    TOBACCO. 

RETURNS  FOR  1913  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


States. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Farm  Value 
December  1. 

States. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Farm  Value 
December  1. 

New  Hampshire.. 

Acres. 

100 

100 

6,100 

18,400 

4,300 

38,900 

25,000 

200,000 

15,000 

250,000 

43,800 

1,800 

4,000 

Pounds. 

165,000 

155,000 

9,455,000 

28,520,000 

4,386,000 

46,680,000 

18,500,000 

154,000.000 

10,200,000 

167,500,000 

33,288.000 

1,800,000 

4,000,000 

$30,000 

28,000 

1,986.000 

5,989,000 

535,000 

3,501.000 

1,720,000 

21,406,000 

1,224,000 

30,988,000 

4,594,000 

558,000 

1,240.000 

Acres. 

81,900 

15,900 

800 

43.000 

5,100 

370,000 

90,000 

300 

600 

200 

800 

Pounds. 

61,425,000 

11,925,000 

560,1100 

50,740,000 

3.315,000 

281,200,000 

64,800,000 

210,000 

270,000 

120,000 

520.000 

$7,002,000 

1,312.000 

64,000 

6,089,000 

421,000 

Massachusetts. . . . 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky 

28,120,000 
5,443,000 

Tennessee 

Alabama......... . 

52,000 

West  Virginia 

68,000 

North  Carolina... 

26,000 

South  Carolina . . . 

85,000 

Total  U.S 

1,216,101)1   953,734,000 

$122,481,000 

STATISTICS  OF  TOBACCO-GROWING  CCKTXTKIKS. 


Countries. 


United  States.... 

Germany 

Russia   

France 

United  Kingdom. 
Austria-Hungary 


Year. 


1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 


Production. 


Pounds. 
962.855,000 
6  68,529,394 
266,197,000 

49,884,000 

/ 181, 791,000 


Total 

Consumption. 


Pounds. 
g,  578,635. 750 
252.405,536 
240,013.014 
c  96, 268, 894 
93,443,133 
202,454,775 


Total  Revenue 

(Customs  and 

Excise). 


Dollars. 
a  103. 538, 000 
a  43, 461, 063 
37,967, 25S 
d 84,362, 099 
e 84, 561, 798 
q 63. 667, 930 


Per   Capita 
Consump- 
tion. 


Pounds. 
6.06 
3.77 
1.43 
2.43 
2.05 
4.08 


Per  Capita 
Tax. 


Dollars. 
1.09 
.65 
.23 
2.13 
1.85 
1.28 


Tax  per 

Pound 

Consumed. 


Cents. 
17.9 
17.2 
15.8 
87.6 
90.5 
31.4 


Production  of  1912  in  pouuds:  United  States,  962,855,000;  Cuba,  42,030,000;  Mexico(1906) ; 
34,711,000;  Santo  Domingo,  18,000,000;  Argentina  (1911),  17,990,000;  Brazil  (exports),54,468,000; 
Hungary  169.302,000;  France,  49,884,000;  Germany,  85,741,000;  Russia  (including  Asialic), 
266,197,000;  Turkey  (European.  1910),  68,894,000;  Java  (exports),  134,143,000;  Sumatra.  East 
Coast  of,  48, 284.000;  Japan, 93. 696, 000.    Grand  total,  2.835,740,000. 

a  Year  ending  June  30,  1913.  b  Reduced  to  terms  of  taxed  tobacco,  c  Sales  by  Government. 
d  Net  receipts  from  sales  by  Government  plus  import  duties,  e  Import  duties.  /Austria,  12,- 
489.000  pounds;  Hungary,  169,302,000  pounds,  a  Austria- Hungary,  import  duties  1912,  $9,769;. 
Austria,  net  receipts  from  sales  1912,  $43,958,026;  Hungary,  net  receipts  from  sales  1910s 
$19,700,135. 


256      Number  of  Cattle  in  Selected  Countries  in  Specified  Years. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOG  AND  OTHER  LIVE  STOCK. 

(From  "The  Agricultural  Outlook"of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  ) 
The  combined  receipts  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.   Louis, 
Sioux  City, St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Paul,  yearly,  since  1900,  were  as  follows: 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 
7,061,466 

Year. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

1900 

7,179,344 

18,573,177 

1907 

9,590,710 

19.544,617 

9.857.S77 

1901 

7,708.839 

20,339,864 

7,798.359 

1908 

8,827.360 

22,863,701 

9,833,640 

1902 

8,  375, 408 

17,289.427 

9, 177, 050 

Lyuy  mm9mm . 

9.189.312 

18.834,641 

10,284.905 

1903 

8,878.789 

16, 780,  250 

9,680,692 

9,265.412 

15.685.435 

12,406.767 

1904 

8.690,699 

17,778.827 

9,604.812 

3911 

8, 768, 456 

20.453,530 

13,556,107 

1905 

9.202,083 

18,988.933 

10.572,259 

1912 

8,159,888 

20,265,667 

13,755.579 

1906 

9.373,825 

19,223,792 

10.684.437 

1913 

7.904.552 

19,924,331 

14.037.830 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOG  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1914. 
(From  a  Statement  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,   Department  of  Commerce.) 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany... 

Netherlands 

Other  Europe 

Canada 


Total  t 481,457.792 


Lard. 


founds. 


164,632,676 

15,915,380 

5,307,986 

146,208.598 
43,46'.", 636 
10,183, 2-3 
15,995,669 


Dollars. 


18,412,791 

1,833,.:25 

5:::. 493 

16.593,043 
4,^59,367 
1,079,149 
1,84;, 515 


^54,402,911 


Hams  and  Shoulders. 


Pounds. 


146,007,141 

4,080, 669 

121.645 

2.079 

So  168 

410,601 

4,006,649 


165,881.791 


Dollars. 


20,558.2'.'8 

563,140 

15,848 

383 

11,195 

56,998 

672,,--65 


$23,767,447 


Macon. 


Pounds. 


132,819,680 

5,llu,170 

197,35.'. 

169,900 

1,718,-181 

26,901,424 

11,082,930 


Ooliars. 


18,103,518 

743,371 

25,416 

20,617 

204,260 

3,123,643 

1,641,388 


19':,964,252l    $25,879,056 


Por.K  (  Pick i  kd.  ) 


Pounds. 


6,571,720 
166.085 
258,536 
815,587 
114.617 
574,815 
12,826,741 


45,5-13,085 


Dollars. 


624,462 
18,290 
31.759 
83,780 
11,005 
55,997 
1,373,501 

$4,696,574 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 


f  Total,  including  all  other  countries. 

MARKETING    OF    CALVES. 


Yeab. 

Calves.* 

Year. 

Calves.* 

Year. 

Calves.* 

1900 

t304,310 
t356,952 
517,702 
550,559 
513,034 
730,639 

1906 

796,793 
834,781 
854,687 
868,564 
981,309 
975,176 

1912 

909,526 

1901 

1907 

1913 

740,662 

1902 

1908 

Jan. -June: 

1912 

1903 

1909 

477,465 

1904 

1910 

1913. .  . . 

371,662 

1905 

1911 

1914 

345.783 

*  Receipts  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  and  Sioux  City.  No  returns  for 
Omaha  and  St.  Louis,     t  No  data  for  Sioux  City. 

The  trend  of  the  calf  slaughter  in  this  country,  which  has  been  regarded  as  excessive  in  recent 
years,  is  shown  in  above  table  by  the  receipts  of  calves  at  the  seven  cities  mentioned  from  1900  to 
1913  and  during  the  first  half  of  1912,  1913,  and  1914.  From  1902,  when  517,702  calves  were  re- 
ceived, the  receipts  increased  to  981,309  in  1910,  or  nearly  doubled  in  eight  years.  The  decline 
during  the  three  years  since  1910  has  been  more  marked  than  the  increase  during  the  three  years 
preceding.  During  the  first  half  of  1914  the  receipts  of  calves  at  the  seven  cities  were  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  number  in  the  first  half  of  1912.  While  farmers  may  be  raising  more  calves  to 
maturity,  it  may  be  true  on  the  other  hand  that  fewer  calves  are  born. 

Apparently  the  leather  industries  in  this  country  may  reckon  on  a  diminishing  supply  of  cattle 
hides  from  the  United  States  for  present  purposes,  and  will  need  to  depend  on  a  redistribution  of 
the  world's  supply  in  international  trade,  not  only  for  any  Increase  of  imports  but  to  prevent  a  great 
decrease. — (From  The  Agricultural  Outlook.) 

NUMBER    OF    CATTLE    IN    SELECTED    COUNTRIES    IN    SPECIFIED    YEARS. 

(Cattle  not  on  farms  and  ranges  included  for  some  countries,  uniformly  for  all  years.) 
From  a  rqport  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.        


Country  and  Year. 

Number  of 
Cattle 

Argentina: 

188S 

21,961,657 
21,701,526 
29,116,625 
27,824,509 
28,827,900 
28,786,168 
29,016,000 
28,500,000 

10.299.913 

12.311,617 

11.767,488 

10.832,457 

9,645,690 

8.640,225 

7,062,742 

8,528.331 

9,349.409 

10.128.48fi 

11.040.391 

11.744.714 

11,828.964 

11,577,259 

30.705,000 

1895 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Australia: 

1890 

1894 

1895 

1897 

1899 

1900 

1903 

1905 

1906 

1<M)7 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Brazil : 

Latest  and  best  esti- 
mate  

Country  and  Year. 


Canada: 

1^91 

1901 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Colombia: 

1896 

1909 

Cuba: 

1895 

1899 

1906 

1910 

1912 

Mexico: 

1902 

New  Zealand: 

1891 

1896 

1897 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1 90fi 


Number  of 
Cattle. 


4.120.586 
5,372.504 
6,533,436 
6,431,861 
6,656,121 

3.465,000 
4,000,000 

2,485.766 
376.650 
2,566,870 
3.212,087 
2,829,553 

5.142.457 

788,919 
1.047. 901 
1.209.1  R5 
1.361,784 
1.460.663 
1,693,547 
1,736.850 
1.810.936 
1.851.750 


Country  and  Year. 


New  Zealand — Cont. 

1908 

1911 

Paraguay : 

1899 

1902 

1908 '. 

1912 

Russia.  European: 

1890 

1900 

1908 

1910 

1911 

United  States: 

1890,  June  1 . 


1900 

1910 

1911 

1912. .. 

1913. .. 

1914. . . 
Uruguay: 

1900. . . 

1908. . . 
Venezuela 

1999. 


June  1  .  . 
April  15. 


Number  of 
Cattle. 


1,773.326 
2,020,171 

2.283,000 
3,104.453 

5,500.000 
3.500,000 

28.541.400 
34,483.900 
32.139,378 
34.615,715 
33,290,223 

51,363,572 
67,719.410 
61, 803. Sfif. 
60.602,000 

57,959.000 
56.527.000 
57.592,000 

6.827,428 
8,192.602 

6.000.000 


The  diminishing  marketings  of  cattle  since  1907.  and  especially  since  1910,  In  Chicago.  Kansas 
City.  Omaha.  St.  Louis.  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Paul,  tell  the  tale  of  a  diminishing  hide 
production  In  this  country. 


The  Territory  of  Alaska. 
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COAL    PRODUCTION. 

AREAof  coal  fields  in  the  United  States,  450,839  sq  miles,  including  89,482  sq.  miles  supposed, 
but  not  definitely  known,  to  contain  usable  coal,  and 28,470  sq.  miles  in  which  the  coal  lies  under 
cover  3.000  or  more  feet  in  thickness.  Estimated  available  supply  at  close  of  1913  (short  tuns), 
3,538,506,  ;!28 ,300.  * 

In  regard  to  the  coal  supplies  of  the  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  the  Geological  Survey 
does  not  know  of  any  official  estimates,  with  the  exceptiou  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  which  have  been 
placed  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  Coal  Supplies  at  approximately  180,000,000,000  short  tons.  A 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Trade  Association  places  the  German  supply  at 
164,344,000,000  short  tons;  Canada's  known  supplies  at  100,000,000,000  short  tons;  Japan  at 
50,000,000,000  short  tons.  Estimates  in  short  tons  lor  the  other  countries  of  Europe  are  as  follows: 
France,  25,000,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  30,000,000,000;  Belgium,  20,000,000,000;  Spain, 
4,000,000,000. 

The  same  authority  places  the  contents  of  the  Chinese  fields  at  1,500,000,000,000  short  tons.  His 
estimates  of  the  areas  in  square  miles  of  the  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 
China.  232,500;  Canada,  65,000;  India,  35,000;  New  South  Wales,  24,000:  Russia,  20,000;  Great 
Britain,  12,000;  Spain,  5,500;  Japan,  5,500;  France,  2,500:  Austria-Hungary,  1,800;  Germany, 
1,700;  Beigiuni,  500;  Siberia,  Central  Asia  and  Africa,  180,000. 

A  monograph  of  the  Coal  Resources  of  the  World  was  compiled  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Twelfth  International  Congress  of  Geology,  which  met  at  Toronto,  Canada.  August  7  to  14, 
1913.  The  total  resources  are  estimated  at  7,397,533  million  tons,  of  which  4,000,000  million  tons 
are  bituminous,  3,000,000  million  tons  brown  coal,  and  the  remainder  anthracite. 

The  world's  annual  production  of  coal  in  short  tons  in  countries  approximating  1.000,000  tons  or 
more  areas  follows,  with  the  year  in  parentheses:  United  States  (1913)  570,048,125,  GreatBritain 
(1913)  321.922,130,  Germany  (1912)  281,979,467,  Austria-Hungary  (1912)56.954,579,  Fiance  (1913) 
45,108.544.  Russia  (1912)31,752,744,  Belgium  (1912)  25,322.851.  Japan  (1912)  21.648,902,  China 
(1912)16,534,500,  India(1912)  16,471.100,  Canada  (1913)15,115,089,  New  South  Wales  (1913)  11,- 
663,865,  Spain  (1912)4,559,453,  Transvaal  (1911)4,343,680.  Natal  (1911)  2,679.551,  New  Zealand 
(1912)  2  438,929,  Holland  (1912)1,901,902,  Asiatic  Russia  (1910)  1,371.261,  Chile  (1912)1,470,917, 
Queensland  (1912)  1.010,426,  Mexico  (1912)  982.396.  Total,  including  other  countries  not  stated, 
1,443,393,052  ions,  with  the  percentage  of  the  United  States  as  395  of  the  world's  total. 

COAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATFS.  1913  (TONS  OF  2,000  POUNDS). 


States. 


Hituminous. 

Alabama. 

Arkansas 

California  &  Alaska 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho  &  Nevada 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Towa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 

Mar3'land 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico  

North  Dakota. 


Tons. 


17,678,52: 

2,234.107 

26.911 

9,232,510 

255,626 

2  177 

61,618,,744 

17,165,671 

7,525.936 

7,202,210 

19,616,600 

4,779.839 

1,231,786 

4,318,125 

3,240,973 

3,708  806 

495. 320 


Value  at  Mine. 


Total. 


$23,083,724 

3,923,701 

95,173 

14,035,090 

361.319 

5,285 

70,313,605 

19,00l,8ol 

13,496,710 

12,036.29 

20,516,719 

5,927.046 

2,455.227 

7,468,308 

5,653,539 

5,401,260 

750,652 


Per 
Ton. 


$1 
1 
?,. 
1, 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


31 
76' 
54 
52 
41 
43 
14 
11 
79 
67 
05 
24 
99 
73 
74 
46 
52 


States. 


Bituminous. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington  .  ... 
West  Virginia... 
Wyoming 


Total  bituminous. 
Penn. , anthracite. 


Grand  total. 


Tons. 


36,200,527 

4,165,770 

46,063 

173.781,217 

6,903,784 

2,429.144 

3,254.828 

8,828.068 

3,877,891 

71,308,982 

7,393,066 


478,523,203 
91,524.922 


570,048,125 


Value  at  Mine. 


Total. 


$39,948,058 

8,542,748 

116,724 

193,039,806 

7,883,714 

4,288,920 

5,384.127 

8,952,653 

9,243,137 

71,872,165 

11,510,045 


$565,307,658 
195,181,127 


$760,488,785 


Per 
Ton. 


$1.18 
2.13 


$1.33 


Figures  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Average  number  of  employes  in  1913,  747,- 
•644.  Imports  of  coal  (bituminous  and  shale)  into  the  United  States  in  1912  were  1,605,873  loug  tons, 
also  1, 670  long  tons  of  anthracite. ___^ 

THE    TERRITORY    OF    ALASKA. 

The  Sixty-second  Congress  enacted  a  law.  approved  Aug.  24,  1912.  affecting  legislation  in  Alaska. 

By  certain  sections  of  the  act  the  legislative  power  and  authority  of  the  Territory  is  vested  in  a 
legislature,  to  consist  of  a  Senate  of  eight  members  (two  from  each  of  the  four  judicial  districts  into 
which  Alaska  is  now  divided)  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  sixteen  members  (four  from  each 
judicial  district).  It  was  provided  that  the  election  for  members  of  the  first  Legislature  take 
place  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1912,  and  subsequent  Legislatures  to 
he  elected  biennially.  The  Legislature  shaill  be  convened  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  March 
and  continue  in  session  not  longer  than  sixty  days.  The  veto  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor, 
but  laws  vetoed  by  him  may  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  each 
House.  All  laws  passed  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Governor  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  by  him  submitted  to  Congress,  and  if  disapproved  by  Congress, 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

In  August,  1912,  provision  was  made  by  law  for  a  commission  to  investigate  railway  routes  in 
Alaska  and  general  conditions  of  transportation.  The  report  of  this  commission  was  submitted  to 
the  President  on  January  20,  1913.  As  a  result  the  Congress  gave  the  matter  serious  consideration, 
and  a  law  providing  for  railways  in  Alaska  was  enacted  on  March  12,  1914.  In  pursuance  to  the 
terms  of  this  act  an  engineering  commission  was  appointed  by  the  President  in  May  to  locate  a 
Toute  or  routes  for  a  line  or  lines  of  railroad  in  Alaska,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  thousand 
miles,  and  to  be  so  located  as  to  connect  one  or  more  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  harbors  of  the  southern 
eoast  of  the  Territory  with  the  navigable  waters  in  the  interior,  and  with  a  coal  field  or  coal  fields 
so  as  best  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  other  resources,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  public  lands,  and  so  as  to  provide  transportation  of  coal  for  the  army  and  navy,  etc.  The 
cost  of  the  work  is  not  to  exceed  S35.000.000.  The  report  of  the  Engineering  Commission,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President  early  in  1915. 

The  volume  of  merchandise  shipments,  including  precious  metals  and  copper,  between  Alaska 
and  the  United  States,  and  between  the  Territory  and  foreign  countries,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1914,  amounted  to  §61,076,692.  The  principal  shipments  from  Alaska  were  gold,  amount- 
ing to  S12.291.672;  fish  (salmon  canned,  and  all  other)  valued  at  $15,201,438,  copper  $3,876,411, 
and  furs  $701,511. 
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Production  of  Pig  Iron  and  Steel. 


PRODUCTION  OF  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Year 

Ending 
Junk  30 


1906. . 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 


Production.* 


Barrels  (of 
42  gallons). 


134,717,580 
126.493,936 
166,095,335 
178.527,3r.5 
183,170,874 
209,559,248 
220,449,391 
22:,  113,218 
248.446,230 


Gallons. 


5,658,  13*,360 
6,312,745,312 
6,976,004,070 
7,498,148,910 
7, '.93. 176,7o8 
8,801,404,416 
9,258,874,422 
9,328,755,156 
10,434,741,660 


Exportation  Mineral  Refined,  or  Manufactured. f 


Mineral, 
Crude. 
Gallons. 


139,688,615 
136,175,737 

135. 22.7, 575 
169.855.309 
168,903,985 
1-5.190,761 
208,110,365 
195,642.9 '.5 
146,477.342 


Naphtha, 
Benzine,  Gas- 
oline. 
Gallons. 


32,756,694 
86,851/154 
86,242,370 
63,831,96? 

77,650,923 
111,998.260 
171,040,150 
1-  1,821.572 
192,452.267 


Illuminating. 
Gallons. 


864,361, -.'10 
894.529,432 
l,041,72o,901 
1,080,542,450 
1,005,027,536 
1,022,311,042 
1,044,049,848 
1,048,894.297 
1,161,988.310 


Lubricating. 
(Heavy   Paraf- 
fin,    etc.) 
Gallons. 


146,110,702 

136,140,226 
159,763,900 
144,954,971 

170.430  277 
173,64.'.  495 
202,125*197 
213,67 1,499 
84,696 


Total. 
(Including:  Residuum. t} 


Gallons. 


♦Production  is  tor  calendar 


year    preceding   the  fiscal  year. 
fro 


1,257,949,045 
1,250,430,458 
1,443,537,668 
1,561,671.336 
1.546,067.984 
1,616,640,146 
1,793,665,038 
1,9-9,772,113 
2,281.611,065 


Value, 

$84, 041. 3.7  " 

84.855,'15 

104,11...  440 

105,999,637 

99. "90.212 

9:1,115.516 

11 2,47. ',100 

181,231.769 

152.174,056 


T/Kxport    statistics  tor  toe    nscat    years    en.nn»- 
$  Residuum— -tar,   pitchy  and  all.  other  from _whtah_  the   lisfht    bodies   have    been    distilled.     In  1905  this  amounted  to  48  919  362 

"Ions, 


gallons,  In  1906  to  75,031,824  gallons,  in  1907  to  65,228,009  gallons,  in  1908  to  70,581,822  gallons  in  1909  to  101188  l)ru»  lAr,.' 
in  1910  to  l24,055,2t>3  gallons,  in  1911  to  123,398,188  gallons,  in  1912  to  168,339,478  gallons,  in  1913  to  348  043  493  rail  on  s  and  i, 
1914,  588,513,450  gallons.  '       '  M  g»«°"s,  ana  u 

Figures  of  p.-o.iu.-tion  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geological    Survey,  exports  compiled   from  the   Report   of  Bureau   of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  ..f  Corame'C''.  v 


PRODUCTION    OF    COPPER,    TIN,    AND    ZINC. 


comp 
045;  < 

140.425.     Dednetingl0,4l6  tons  of  Straits,  etc.,  tin  from  Continent,  English.  Bolivian, etc.,  delivered 
in  the  United  States,  makes  the  total  marketed  product  approximately  130,009  short  tons. 

The  production  of  zinc  (spelter)  in  the  world  in  1913,  inshort  tons,  was  as  follows-' Australia 
4,105:  Anstriaand  Italy,  23.928;  Belgium,  217.928;  France  and  Spain,  78,289;  Gormanv  312  075- 
Great  Britain,  65,197;  Holland,  26,811;  Norway,  10,237;  Poland,  8,389;  United  States,  346,676 
Total,  1,093,635. 

Figures  for  Copper,  Tin  and  Zinc  were  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

PRODUCTION    OF    PIC    IRON    AND    STEEL 

IN  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  IN  METRIC  TONS. 


Year. 

Austria- 

lUNQARY. 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

France. 

CJkrmany. 

Pig  Iron. 

Steel. 

Pig  Iron. 
1,427,940 

Steel. 

Pig  Iron. 

Pig  Iron. 
3,588,949 

Steel. 

Pig  Iron. 

Steel. 

19o7 

1,650,000 

1,195,500 

1,1*3.500 

590.444 

2,677, s.  5 

13.045,760 

12,063,632 

1908 

I,39o, • 

2,025. 1*2 

1,206,440 

1.065,500 

5:2,123 

3,391,150 

2. 727, 717 

11,813,611 

10,480.849 

1909 

1,968,186 

1,969,538 

1,639,350 

1,3:0,000 

6-7,923 

3,632,105 

3,034,571 

12,917,653 

19,04 

1910 

2,010,000 

2,1  '.4,832 

1,803,500 

1,449,  .00 

:52,o:.3 

4,032.459 

.497 

14,793,325 

13,<    - 

1911 

2,095,000 

2,475,437 

2.103,120 

1,537,000 

837,575 

4,410,856 

8,668,678 

16,980,5'  7 

15,019,333 

1912 

2,312,690 

2,685,611 

2,344,910 

§912,878 

t   4,939,334 

••4,403,688 

}17,86*,909 

$17,301,998 

Year. 

Italy. 

ItUSBIA, 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Pig  Iron. 

Steel. 

Pig  Iron. 

Steel. 

Pig  Iron. 

>te  1. 

Pig  Iron. 

Steel. 

1907 

82,000 

112,924 
207,800 
215,000 
235,000 
379,989 

537,000 
110,000 
661,600 
635,000 
646,500 
917,911 

9,168.290 

2,74*,000 
9,811. 
2,740,000 
2,865,000 

2,076.000 
9,341,000 

2.471.000 
2,350,000 
2,519,000 

385,000 
4o3,500 

367,0011 
3:.3,500 

247.100 
239,500 
227,000 
219,500 
22-.230 

603,100 
663,3oo 
443,000 
604,800 
.800 
699.811 

44.X.. 

1908 

427.100 

1909 

1911 

310,600 
600 

458,2. 'O 
515,738 

Ykak. 


1907. 
1908. 
19o9. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


United  Kingdom. 


Pig  Iron. 


10,0-. 
9,438,17  7 
9,818,916 

10,380,212 
9,-74,620 

^8,751,461 


Steel, 


6,627,112 
6,380,819 
5,975,734 
6,106,856 
6,565,231 


I'nitko  States. 


Pig  Iron. 

26,19 

16.190.944 
26, 10*, 199 

24,02 


Steel. 


:,391 
I  1.247,619 

24,3:  - 

26,51 2. 4:-:  7 
94.054.   ". 
(81.961 


All   Other  COUNTRIES. 


Pig  Iron. 

650,ooo 
6:.0,000 
696,000 
635,000 


Steel.*  » 
406,0  o 
800,000 

315. 0O0 
325,000 


Totals. 


Pig  Iron. 


-...014 
48,640.419 
61,911.064 

65.860,260 

1,7    1 
96,898 


Steel. 


51,27 
44,859,598 

53,409,9-4 
68,969,341 

58,37' 

«T57,9'  ■ 


•Estimated.  •*  logon  only,  f  Not  inelndinr  Caoadft,  which  In  1905  produced  4o::,449  t-os;  in  1906,  516.200  ton.*;  In  1907, 
516,300  tons;  in  19  8,  691.183  tons;  In  1909,  766,795  tons;  in  1910,  *  V 4*7  tons;  in  1911,  790,871  tons,  and  in  1912,  863,031  tons. 
%  Including  Luxemburg.    §  liross  tons.     *J  Including  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 


Mineral  Products  of  the  United  States. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(From  a  statement  prepared  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 

METALS. 


Products. 


Pig    i  r  o  11 ,    (  a  )   (spot 

value  b) l.t.  2,240  1  lis 

Ferro  alloys(c)l.  t.  2,240  lbs. 
Silver,  com.  val.(d)  troy  oz. 
Gold,  coin.  val.  (e).  troy  oz. 
Copper,  value  at  New  York 

City  {f) lbs. 

Lead,  value  at  New  York 

City  (/)...., sh.t.  2,000 lbs. 
Zinc,    value    at    St. 

Louis  (f) sh.  t. 

Quicksilver,  value  at  San 

Frau .  .Flasks  (75lbs.net) 


Calendar  Year,  1913. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


30, 

66. 
4, 

1,224 


388.9^5! 
296,2o7j 
801.500 
299,784! 

,484,098' 

436,430 

337,252' 

20,213! 


$458. 342. 345 
13, 015, 362 
40.348.100 
88,884,400 

189,795,035 

38,405,840 

37,772,224 

813,171 


Products. 


Aluminum  (consump- 
tion)   : lbs. 

Antimony  (g) sh.  t. 

Antimonial  lead sh.  t 

Nickel,  value  at  New  York 
City(s') ' lbs 

Tin lbs. 

Platinum,  value  at  New 
York  City troy  oz, 

Total  value  of  metals . . 


Calendar  Tear,  1913. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

72,379,000 

$13,845,000 

16,665 

1,675,179 

36,970 

1,034 

46,530 

$882,980,156 

NON-METALS  (spot  value). 


Products. 


Fuels: 

Bituminous  coal  (7i) .sh.t. 

Penn.  anthracite Lt. 

Natural  gas 

Petroleum.. bbl.  (42 gals.) 

Peat 

Structural  Materials: 

Clav  products  (i) 

Cement.. bbl.  (280 lbs.  net) 

Glass  sand sh.  t. 

Gypsum sh.  t. 

Lime sh.  t. 

Sand  (moulding,   build- 
ing, etc.)  &  gravel,  sh.  t. 

Sand-lime  brick 

Slate  

Stone  0') 

Abrasive  Materials: 

Corundum  &  emery. sh.t. 

Abrasive      quartz      and 
feldspar sh.  t. 

Garnet,  abrasive.  ...sh.  t. 

Grindstones 

Diatomaceous  earth  and 
tripoli sh.  t. 

Millstones 

Oilstones,  etc. 

Pumice sh.t. 

Chemical  Materials: 

Arseuious  oxide lbs. 

Borax,  crude sh.t. 

Bromine lbs. 

Calcium  chloride. .  .sh.  t. 

Fluorspar sh.t. 

Lithium  minerals... sh.  t. 

Marl sh.  t. 

Phosphate  rock 1.  t. 

Pyrite 1.  t. 

Sulphur 1. 1. 


Calendar  Year,  1913. 


Quantity. 


478. 523,  203 
81,718,680 


248, 446, 230 


92.949,102 
1,791,800 
2, 599, 508 
3,595,390 

77,764,049 


957 

(A;) 
5,308 


24,563 

5,026,000 
58, 051 

572,400 
19,611 

115,580 

(O 

(0 
3,111,221 

341,338 

311,590 


Value. 


$565. 307, 658 
195,181,12 
87,846,67 
237.121,388 
197,200 

181, 289. 132 

93,001,169 

1, 895, 991 

6,774,822 

14,648,362 

22,321,517 
1,238,325 
6,175,476 

83,732,995 

4,785 

(*) 

183,422 
855,62 

285,821 
56,163 

207,352 
55,408 

159,236 

1,491,530 

115,436 

130.030 

736,286 

(I) 

(I) 

11,796,231 
1,286,084 
5,479.849 


Products. 


Chemical  Materials  ( Con. ) : 

Sulphuric  acid  (60° 
Baume,  from  copper 
and  zinc  smelters).sh.t 

Salt. . .  ..bbl.  (280  lbs.net.) 
Pigments: 

Barytes,  crude.. ...sh.  t. 

Mineral  paints  (?n).sh.  t. 
Miscellaneous:! 

Asbestos sh.  t 

Asphalt sh.  t. 

Bauxite 1. 1. 

Chromic  iron  ore  ..,  .1.  t. 

Feldspar sh.  t. 

Fuller's  earth sh.t. 

Gems  &  precious  stones.. 

/-i-o„v,,-f«  S  crystal lbs. 

Graphite }  ai£orph..sh.  t. 

Magnesite sh.  t. 

Manganese  ore. 1. 1. 

Manganiferousore....l.t. 

Tvn„n  5  Sheet.. lbs. 

Mica  |Sci.ap sh  t 

Mineral  waters.gals.  sold 

Silica  (quartz) ..sh.t. 

Talc  and  soapstone.sh.  t. 

Talc,  fibrous sh.  t. 

Thariumminerals(mon- 

azite)  and  zircon... .lbs, 
Titanium  ore(rutile).lbs. 

Tungsten  ore .sh.t. 

Uranium  and  vanadium 

minerals sh.t 

Total  value  of  non-metals 

Total  value  of  metals 

Estimated  value  of  mineral 
products  unspecified  (0) 

Grand  total 


Calendar  Year,  1913. 


Quantity. 


632, 237 
34,399,298 

45. 298 
173,168 

1,100 

529.190 

210,241 

255 

120,955 

38,594 


5,064,72' 
2.243 
9,632 
4,048 
59,403 
1,700.67 
5,32 
57,867,399 
204,759 
94.128 
81,705 


610,000 
1,537 


Value. 


$4,346,272 
10, 123, 139 

156. 275 
9,543,306 

11,000 

5,282,370 

997, 698 

2,854 

776,551 

369, 750 

319,454 

254. 328 

39,428 

77,056 

40.480 

25.124 

353,517 

82,543 

5,631,391 

668,011 

1, 119, 597 

788,500 


49,000 
672,118 

(«)  1,^20^000 

$1,562,324,861 
882,980,156 

500,  000 
$2,445,805,017 


<a)  Marketed  production  of  Iron  ore  in  1913:  59, 643,098 long  tons;  value  at  mines,  $130,905,- 
558.  (ft)  By  "spot"  value  is  meant  value  at  the  point  of  production,  (c)  Ferro-alloys  include  ferro- 
manganese  and  spiegeleisen,  ferrosilicon  and  ferrophosphorus,  ferromolybdenum,  ferrotitanium, 
ferrotungsten,  and  ferrovanadium.  The  ferro-alloys  are  made  chiefly  of  foreign  ores,  (d)  Average 
price  per  troy  ounce  in  1913,  60. 4  cents,  (e)  Coining  value,  per  troy  ounce,  $20.67  +  .  (/)  The 
product  from  domestic  ores  only,  (g)  No  production  from  domestic  ores  in  1913.  (h)  Includes 
brown  coal  and  lignite  and  anthracite  mined  elsewhere  than  in  Pennsylvania.  Coke,  1913:  46,299,- 
530short  tons;  value  at  ovens,  $128,922,273.  (£)  Valueof  clay  mined  and  sold  as  unmanufactured 
clay,  1913:  $4,180,459.  (J)  Includes  limestone  for  iron  flux,  but  not  grindstones,  (/fc)  Included 
under  feldspar  and  silica  (quartz).  (0  Included  in  the  estimated  value  of  unspecified  mineral 
products,  (m)  Includes  metallic  paint,  mortar  colors,  ochre,  umber,  sienna,  shale,  ground  slate, 
sublimed  blue  lead,  sublimed  white  lead,  leaded  zinc  oxide  and  zinc  oxide.  (?i)  Estimated  recover- 
able value  of  radium  in  ore  when  extracted,  (o)  Includes  nitrate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda, sulphate 
of  soda,  and  alum  clays  used  by  paper  manufacturers;  and  bismuth,  cadmium,  selenium,  lithium 
minerals  and  marl,  valued  together  in  1913  at  $500,000. 
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Consumption  of  Beer,  "Wine,  and  Alcohol. 


PRODUCTION    OF    LIQUORS    AND    WINES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

PRODUCTION  OF  FERMENTED  LIQUOUS  AND  DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 


i'roductioi 

i  of  Distilled  ! 

Spirits,  Exclusive  of  Uraud> 

Distilled  from  Fruit.  (:i) 

Fermented 

Production 
of  Fruit 
Brandy. t 

Total  Pro- 

Year 

duction   of 

Ending 
Junk  89. 

Bourbon 
W  hiskey. 

Rye 

Whiskey. 

Alcohol. 

Rum. 

Gin. 

PureXeutral 
Spirits. 

Liquors. 

Distilled 
Spirits.! 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallon*. 

Barrels.* 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1902 

90,836, 858 

21,587,221 

11,483,308 

2,20-', 047 

1.752.2S1 

87,499,734 

44,550,127 

4,220,40^ 

103,401,447 

1903 

26,068,555 

22,407,05:: 

12,084,127 

2,247,'.i07 

1,913,404 

54,620,400 

46,720,179 

6,430,673 

112,905,399 

1904 

20.247,089 

18,871,843 

11,486,082 

1,801.179 

2,110,216 

57,997.506 

48,265.168 

5,193,262 

139,505,214 

li'05 

26,742,16* 

20,410.422 

11.610,799 

1,791,987 

2,187,709 

60,9 14.8  il 

49,522,0.9 

5.448.5S4 

15:;, •:59. 378 

1906 

24,^68.943 

21,469,720 

11,173,614 

1,730,102 

2,323,289 

69,626,733 

64,724,553 

4,444.072 

150.110,197 

1907 

33.0<<0.7;il 

23,560,196 

16,123,379 

2,022,407 

2,947,6*8 

60,802.852 

68,622,002 

6,138.305 

174.712,218 

14,120,484 

13.587,863 

16,849,151 

1,895,928 

2,756,753 

80,936,821 

55.814,03:* 

6,899,898 

133,889,663. 

Whiskey. 

Ruin. 

Gin. 

Alcohol. 

Commercial 
Alcohol. 

Tot:.  l.J 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1909 

70,152,175 

1,952,314 

2,483,743 

42,563,103 

16,078,083 

133.450. 755 

56,364,360 

6,440,858 

139.S91.61S 

1910 

82,4<'.3.b94 

2.253,950 

2,985.435 

50,703,846 

17,623,867 

156,237.526 

59,544,775 

7,656,434 

163,893,960 

1911 

100,647,15". 

2,631,059 

3,345,371 

24,40S,162 

644,205,330 
§45.86'.i,6.n5 

175.402,3.5 

63,283,123 

7,953,132 

183,355,527 

1912 

98,209.574 

2.83-..516 

3.577.862 

97,699.348 

178. 249,9»5 

62,176,694 

9,321,-23 

187,571.o08 

1913 

<-9,bl5.828 

2,750,^46 

4,014.601 

30,320,894 

48,560,920 

155,353,38:; 

65,324.876 

8,252,879 

193,606,258 

Distilled  spirits  other  than  truit  brandy  ^tax  paid  lor  consumption),  1! 
1911,  132,166,143  gallons;  1912,  133,377,458  gallons;  1913,  140,418,289  gallons. 

The  production  of  wines  in  the  United  States  in  1913  was  49.7-9.000  gallons,  of  which  California  produced:  sweet  17,059,000, 
dry  25,000,000,  New  York  3,000,000,  Ohio  2,500,000,  Missouri  300,000,  New  Jersey  350,000,  Virginia  900,000,  North  Carolina  400,000, 
Other  States  250,000. 


IMPORTATION    OF    SPIRITS,    MALT    LIQUORS,   AND 

INTO  THE   UNITED  STATES,  IN   QUANTITIES. 


WINES 


Year  Ending  June  30. 


Malt  Liquors,  ill  bottles  or  jugs,  gallons 

"  not  in  bottles  or  jugs,  gallons 

Spirits,  Distilled  and  Spirituous  Compounds,  Brandy, 

proof  gallons : 

Spirits.  Distilled  and  Spirituous  Conipounds,all  other, 

proof  gallons 

Spirits,  domestic  manufacture,  returned,  gallons 

Wines,  Still  Wines  in  casks,  gallons 

M       Still  Wines  in  bottles,  dozen 

■•       Champagne  and  other  sparkling,  dozen 


D>11. 


1.9o4,092 
5,339,800 

409, 242 

3,265,108 
148, 975 

4,812,787 
596,521 
218.495 


1912. 


1,651,564 
5,523,941 

509,286 

3,141,450 
124,624 

3,S(J4,070 
577.241 
281,134 


1913. 


1,452.728 
6,245,922 

610,358 

3,470,352 
113,950 

4,417,130 
677.111 
280,8-8 


1914. 


1.213,320 
5,963,913 

602,563 

3,558,280 

88,056 

5,2J0.38O 

728,303 

2  -,  0.  002 


VALUES. 


Malt  Liquors 

Spirits,  Distilled  and  Compounds. 
Wines 


(n). 


.183, 396,366  $3,279,926  $3,290,205  $2,967,029 
.  6,076,929,  6,463,228,  7,374,157!  7,263,84S 
,    8,531,6131  9,591,45110,078,707  10,116,669 


(a)  Compounds  not  included  after  1908. 

CONSUMPTION    OF    SPIRITS,    MALT 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


LIQUORS,    AND    WINES 

IN  GALLONS. 


Year 

Ulsi  III. 

<r>  Spirits  Consumed. 

Winks  Conbombd. 

Mai.t  Liquors 

CONSUMKO. 

Ending 

Doincsti 

b   >^>irits. 

Imported 
Spirits. 

Domestic 
Wines. 

Imported 
Wines. 

Domestic 
Malt  Liquors. 

Imported 
Malt  Liquors 

Total 
Consumption. 

June30. 

1'  rain  l'ruit. 

All  Other. 

113,715,776 

1903 

1,515,072 

2,439,106 

32,634,293 

6,604,626 

1,446.103  M2 

4,204,538 

1,606.217.122 

19(14 

1,637,303 

116.794,496 

2,655,560 

37,538.799 

5,772,418 

1,4*4,541,140 

•1,837,075 

1.663,776,829 

1905 

1,995,021 

116,544,802 

2,729,826 

29,369,408 

5,6'.*0,:;(i!) 

1,633,326,442 

5,201,168 

1.6^4,455,976 

19()t» 

1,781,643 

122,961.612 

3,108,328 

39,847.044 

6,638,179 

1,694,468,014 

5,96::,207 

1,874,758,(127 

1907 

1 .993,688 

134,308,693 

3,782,055 

50,079,283 

7.659,565 

1.815,141,683 

7,171,842 

2,020,136,809 

1908 

1,670,031 

119,951,185 

3.758,098 

44.421,269 

7,700,377 

1,821,418,322 

7,314,126  i 

2,006,238,408 

1909 

1,850.7(10 

114,913,702 

4,365,634 

63,609,995 

8,169,654 

1.745,523,769 

7. 110,657 

1  935.544,011 

1910 

2,204.1*4 

126,593.951 

4,31(1,549 

60,684,348 

9,863,735 

1.844,065.029 

7,301,629 

2.045,353,420 

1911 

2,434,045 

132,315,128 

3,836,821 

66.6.">5,(I06 

7,204.226 

1,969.67136 

7,240,468 

2,169.356,975 

1912.... 

2,449,831 

133,602,079 

8,544,921 

5(1,619,880 

6,804  ,831 

1.925,361.607 

7,1H9,677 

2,128,452,226 

1913 

2,801,767 

140,521,880 

4.121.981 

48,6*3,849 

fi,64::.6i2 

2,022.678,149 

7,669,223 

2.233,420.461 

CONSUMPTION    OF    BEER,   WINE,   AND    ALCOHOL 
IX  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES,  IX  GALLON8.  (a) 


Countries. 


United  States  (b) 

United    Kingdom 

Kussia 

Germany 

r  r:inc»-  ...•••••.....•• 

Spain 

Belgium 

Italy 

Austria 

•Estimated,  19037 
(b)  Figures  for  1911. 


Milt 
I.lqii'TS. 


1,986.911,744 
1.897.81  I, SOU 

875," 

•2u,000,000 

411,186,0  0 

17,389,00  i 

{49-.',941,000 


Wines. 


68,85(1  a  S 
}1  1.906.400 
<".\i, 000.000 
74,809.1  00 
,541.406.000 
845.981,000 
1,114,000 
,011,909,000 
178.579,000 


Alcohol. 


1138,5«<5,9S9 

{40,078,000 

147,000 

94,903,1  ii" 

70,903,000 


in,H72,OO0 

89,100.000 

54,K'.7,OO0 


COUNTRIES. 


Denmark.    . 
Sweden 

Poi  Mitral 

Xorwav 

Bulgaria 

rlands. 
Kuiii'ini  i  .... 

H  mint  ■  y 

Swilierlaml  . 


.Malt 

LI  |  nor*. 


61,710,000 
679,850,000 


ll.sd8.000 
8,196,000 


4.^14. 000 
(66,740  o  ii 

'4.*I6,000 


Wines. 


14ti,i  71,000 


34,870,000 
'.',298,000 
33,088,000 
98,.'62,i  00 
52,16\000 


Alcohol. 

~  7,'.'88,60d 
8,638,000 


9,034.000 

681,000 

10,805,000 

6,657.000 

{43,667.000 

3,579,500 


-(-Distilled  spirits.     {Figures  for  1908.     {Figures  foi  1910.  '  (a)  Ueturns  are  for  190.',  except  as  noted. 


The  JVational  Temperance  Society. 
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LIQUOR    TRAFFIC. 

LIQUOR  LICENSES  AND  FEES. 


Alabama— Since  the  repeal  of  the  Prohibition 
law  a  number  of  counties  have  held  local  option 
elections,  the  majority  of  them  deciding  for  a 
licensed  liquor  traffic. 

Alaska-  Local  option  under  acts  of  Congress. 
License,  $1,000. 

Arizona— Prohibition. 

Arkansas— On  Octobe  rl3, 1913,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  validity  of  the  Going  Prohi- 
bition bill,  making  Arkansas  a  prohibition  State 
January  1,  1914. 
"— *  California— Local  option,  fee  by  authorities. 
—•Colorado— ProhiDition  effective  January,  1916. 

Connecticut— Local  option,  fee  $150— $450. 

Delaware— New  Castle  County  and  city  of  Wil- 
mington, licensed.  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties, 
prohibition. 

District  of  Columbia— Licenses  issuable  at 
discretion  of  Excise  Board,  except  within  certain 
prescribed  areas  in  which  public  institutions  are 
located;  except  within  certain  distances  of 
churches  and  educatioual  institutions,  and  sub- 
ject to  other  restrictions  in  the  interest  of  public 
order  and  the  diminution  of  temptation.  Whole- 
sale lee,  $800;  bar-room  fee,  $1,500  per  annum. 

Florida— Local  option,  fee  $1,000. 

Georgia— The  Prohibition  law  is  practically  a 
dead  letter  in  the  cities  and  poorly  enforced  in 
the  country  districts. 

Hawaii— License  by  commissions  appointed  by 
the  Governor. 

Idaho— Local  option  by  counties,  fee  $750. 
■""'  Illinois— Local  option  license  by  City  Council  or 
Village  or  County  Board,  fee  not  less  than  $500. 

Indiana— City  and  township.  Whenever  20  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  county  petition  the 
County  Commissioners  the  latter  shall  be  a 
* '  3res  "  or  "  no  "  vote  as  to  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  by  saloons  within  the  county. 

Iowa— License  by  petition  of  voters,  fee  $600  up. 

^Kansas-  Prohibition.      Records     required     by 

Mahin  Liquor  law  show  that  in  the  month  of 

September,  1913,  90,062   gallons  of  liquor  were 

received  in  Topeka.  a  city  of  45,000  inhabitants. 

Kentucky—  County  local  option,  except  cities  of 
the  first,  second  aud  third  classes  may  vote 
separately;  fee  $150. 

Louisiana— Local  option,  fee  $200  up. 
*-"  Maine— Prohibition.     In  Portland,  Maine,  there 
were  4,006  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  year 
1913,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  of  that  city. 

Maryland— Local  option,  fee  $18— $450. 
-"'''Massachusetts— Local  option,  fee  for  first-class 
license  not  less  than  $1,000;  number  limited,  one 
to  one  thousand  inhabitants;  in  Boston,  one  to 
five  hundred. 

Michigan— Local  option;  license,  warehouse  and 
agency,  $50;  manufacturer,  $65;  wholesale  or 
retail,   $500;  at  wholesale  and  retail,  $800. 

Minnesota— License  fee.  $500— $1,000. 

Mississippi— Prohibition. 

Missouri— The  counties  (and  cities  of  2,500  popu- 
lation, or  more)  may,  by  majority  vote,  pass 
the  Local  Option  law,  and  if  this  is  not  done  the 
county  courts  may  grant  a  license  and  fix  a  tax 
of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $400  per 
year  for  State  and  not  less  than  $500  nor  more 
_*.•     than  $800  for  county  purposes. 

Montana— Semi-annual  fee,  $150— $300. 

Nebraska— Local  option,  fee  $500— $1,000. 


y 
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Nevada— State  license  $150  per  annum  wholesale, 
$100  per  annum  retail,  drugstore  $25  per  annum. 

New  Hampshire— License  by  majority  of  vot- 
ers, fees  based  on  population,  maximum  $1,200. 

New  Jersey— Local  option,  fee $100— $1,000. 

New  Mexico— License  by  local  authorities  In 
incorporated  cities  and  towns,  by  county  com- 
missioners in  unincorporated  towns.  License  fee 
$100— $1,500,  varying  in  different  municipalities. 

New  York— Local  option  iu  towns,  fee  $150  to 
$1,200,  accordiug  to  population. 

Nortn  Carolina— Prohibition.    Official  records 
show  that  5,279  gallons  of  liquor  were  shipped 
into  Greensboro  in  the  month  of  December,  1913,    ^ 
averaging  195.1  gallons  a  day.  f^ 

North  Dakota— By  vote  of  November,  1914, 
adoption  of  prohibition  in  doubt  when  Almanac 
was  printed. 

Ohio— Application  fee,  $5.  Certificate,  $100. 
Tax  on  the  business,  $1,000. 

Oklahoma— Express  companies  are  prohibited 
from  carrying  shipments  of  liquor  in  the  part 
of  Oklahoma  known  as  Indian  Territory  prior 
to  Statehood  and  over  which  prohibition  for 
twenty-one  years  was  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverment,  according  to  a  decision  handed 
down  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  ^ 

Oregon— Local  option,    fee  $400.       Prohibition  ~ 
effective  January,  1916. 

Pennsylvania— License  under  control  of  courts, 
fee  $100-$1,100. 

Porto  Rico— Licenses  controlled  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico.  Issued  and  paid  quarterly, 
first  day  of  every  quarter.  Transferable  upon 
application  to  Treasurer.  ^^ 

Rhode  Island— Local  option,  fee  $300— $1,500.  ^ 

South  Carolina— Local  option,  county  control 
or  prohibition.  In  August,  1913,  the  question 
of  the  re-establishmentof  dispensaries  was  voted 
on  in  certain  "dry"  counties,  and  there  was  a 
gain  of  seven  counties  to  the  dispensary  system. 

South  Dakota— License  by  local  authorities, 
fee  $400— $600. 

Tennessee— State- wide  prohibition  under  a  four- 
mile  law,  but  is  not  being  enforced  in  the  four 
large  cities  by  the  local  authorities. 

Texas— License  forState  and  county  issued  by  the 
County  Clerk;  fees,  State  $375,  county  $187.50, 
city  $187.50;  city  license  issued  by  city  tax 
collector. 

Utah— License  granted  by  local  authorities,  fee       . 

$400- $2,000.  ^^ 

Vermont— LicenseLocal  Option  act  was  approved 
December  11,  1902,  aud  took  effect  March  3, 1903. 

Virginia— Control  of  local  courts,  malt  liquor 
bar  license  $250,  retail  ardent  spirits  $550,  whole- 
sale ardent  spirits  $1,250,  wholesale  malt  liquors 
$500,  retail  and  shippers  $1,000,  local  option  pro- 
vided for.  State-wide  prohibition  in  effect 
November,  1916.  ^» 

Washington— Local  option,  fee  $300— $1,000. 
Prohibition  effective  January,  1916. 

West  Virginia- State- wide  prohibition  in  effect 
on  Julyl,  1914. 

Wisconsin-Loeal  option,  fee  $100-$200,  with 
power  in  voters  to  increase  from  $200-  $500.  Baker 
law  provides  one  saloon  to  each  250  persons. 

Wyoming— Wholesale  dealer, $300 ;  retail,  $1,000. 
City  license  additional. 


THE    NATIONAL    TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

President — Rev.  David  S.  Dodge.  Editor  and  Lecturer — Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins,  Ph.  D.  Treasurer—' 
John  W.  Cummlngs. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House  was  organized  in  1865  for  the  special 

work  of  creating  and  circulating  sound  temperance  literature  to  promote  the  cause  of  total  abstinence 

irom  all  Intoxicants,  and  to  unify  and  concentrate  the  temperance  and  Christian  sentiment  of  the 

Nation  against  the  drink  habit  and  the  drink  traffic.  The  headquarters  of  the  society  Is  at  373  Fourth 

Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor. 


LIQUOR    TRAFFIC    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Comparative  table  showing-  the  number  of  licenses  issued  and  net  receipts  under  excise  boards 
for  year  ending  April  30,  1896  (old  law),  also  number  of  liquor  tax  certificates  in  force,  net  revenue, 
State's  share  of  net  revenue,  boroughs*  share  of  net  revenue,  benefit  to  boroughs  by  diminished  state 
tax^  together  with  total  benefit  to  each  borough  'comprising  the  city  of  New   York,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1914  (new  law). 


BoEOUGHS. 


Manhattan. 

Bronx 

Brooklyn... 

Queens 

Richmond.. 


Number 

of 

Licenses 

Issued, 

1895-96 

(Old 

Law). 


8,906 

4,702 

1,206 

543 


Total 15,357 


Number 
of  Cer- 
tificates 
in  Forre 
Sept.  30, 
1914 
(New 
Law). 


Net  Receipts 
Under  Ex- 
cise Boards, 

1895-96 
(Old  Law). 


5'|^  $1,056,013. 10 

599,115.  89 
43,424.61 
38,364.83 


Net  Revenue 

Year  Endm<r 

Sept.  30,  1914 

(New  Law). 


State's  Share 
Net  Revenue 

Year  Enilinjj 
Sept.  30,  1914 

(New  Law). 


$5,979,108.  75  $2,989,554.  37 


3.428 

1,702 

540 


949,421.  25 

3,669,675.  (Ml 
548,990.  35 
178,5o7.50 


474,710.63 

1,834,837. 50 

274,495.17 

89,253.  75 


12,177  Sl,736,918.  43  $11,325,702.85  $5,662,851.42  $5,662,851,43  §6.454,326. 35  B12.117.177.  78 


Boroughs' 

Share  Net 

Revenue 

Year  Ending 

Sept.  30,  lwl4 

(New  Law). 


•^2,989,554. 38 

474.710.62 

1.8.34,837.50 

274,495.18 

89,253.  75 


Benefit  to 

Boroughs   by 

Diminished 

State  Tax 

Year  Ending 

Sept.  30.  1914 

(.  New  Law). 


$4,173,884.  05 

498,357.5:" 

1,333.674.84 


Total 

Benefit   to 

Each  Bnrnugh 

Year  Ending 

Sept.  30, 1914 

(New  Law). 
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7.60 


65,882.34 


$7,163,438.  43 

973,(i68. 14 

3,168,512.34 

657,022.  78 

155.136.09 


Table  showing  the  number  of  liquor  tax  certificates  (covering  hotels,  saloons,  clubs,  etc.)  in  force 
September  :>0.  1914,  by  boroughs,  in  the  city  of  .Ww  York. 


Boroughs. 

Hotels. 

Saloons, 
Clubs,  etc. 

Boroughs. 

Hotels. 

Saloons, 
Clubs,  etc. 

865 
395 
439 

4.510 

2,5-26 
1,055 

•205 
1,903 

2j6 

Total  New  York  City 

8.3" 

WINE    PRODUCTION    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Thk  following  table  shows  estimates  of  wine  production  ingallons  by  the  principal  wine-producing 
intries  according  to  the  French  publication  M<m\teur  Vinicole,  and  is  for  the  year  1913. 


countries 


Countries. 


Italy 

France  

•     J'tllll  ••••••••«■»  •••••• 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Russia 

Chile 

Portugal 

Greece  and  Islands. 

Austria 

Huneary 

United  states 


Gallons. 


1.366,524,993 

1,166,885,278 

432,610,709 

196,297,805 
134,726,70(1 
129,443,300 

118.876.500 
86,515,675 
73,967,600 
55,475,700 
54,154,850 
39,625,500 


CO  U  XT  R  IKS. 


Germany 

Rumania 

Turkey  and  Cyprus. 

Brazil 

Servia 

Tunis 

Australia 

Switzerland 

Uruguay 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Peru 

Corsica 


Gallons. 


26,417.000 

26,417,0(10 

23,775,300 

13,208,500 

10,566,800 

9,245,950 

7,000,505 

6,974,088 

5,124,898 

4.226,720 

3,962,550 

3,186,920 


C<>  (NTH  IKS. 


Bolivia 

Bulgaria 

Azores,  ( 'anaries  and 

.Madeira 

Canada 

Mexico 

Persia 

Luxemburg 

Egypt 


Total. 


<  rations. 

1.H02.O24 
1,056,680 

766,093 

396.255 

211,336 

52,834 

39,625 

26,417 


3,999,662,10a 


WHEN    TO    SERVE    BEVERAGES. 

(From  Osborn's  Vintage  and  Production  of  Wines  and  Liquors.  ) 


Appetizer— Dry  Pale  sherry  plain  or  with  a  dash 
of  bitters,  Vermouth  plain  or  a  Cocktail. 

With  Oysters— Rhine  Wine,  Moselle,  Dry  Sau- 
ternes,  Chablis  or  Capri ;  cool. 

Willi  soup—  snerrv.  Madeira,  or  Marsala;  cool. 

With  Fish— Saute'rnes,  Chablis,  Rhine  Wine, 
Moselle  or  Capri ;  cool. 

With  Entrees— Claret  or  Chianti.* 


With  Roast— Claret,  Burgundy,  or  Chianti.* 
With   Game— Champagne   (cold).    Old    Vintage 

Champagne;  cool. 
With  Pastry— Madeira;  cool. 
With  Cheese— Port.  * 

With  Fruit— Tokay.  Malaga,  or  Muscat.  * 
With  Coffee— Brandy  or  Cordial* 
♦Temperature  of  room. 


UNITED    STATES    BREWERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

President — Edward  A.  Schmidt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  First  Vice-President — Gustave  Pahst, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Second  Vice-President—  Louis  B.  Schram,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Third  Vice-President — 
John  Gardiner,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Treasurer — Gustav  W.  Lembeck,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Xecrttaru — 
Hugh  F.  Fox,  New  York,  X.  Y.     

THE    PRISON    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK. 

President— Eugene  Smith,   Treasurer— J.Seely  Ward.    €k  n.Secrelai-y—Q.  F.Lewis.    Headquarters, 
185  B.  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 

(  bartered  in  1K46.  Its  objects  are  to  secure:  1.  The  protection  of  society  against  crime.  3.  I  he 
reformation  of  the  criminal.  3.  Protection  for  those  unjustly  accused.  4.  Probation  for  first 
offenders.  5.  Improvement  In  prisonsand  prison  discipline.  <>.  Employment, and,  when  necessary, 
food  tools,  and  shelter  for  discharged  prisoners.  7.  Necessary  aid  for  prisoners' families,  s.  Super- 
vision of  those  on  probation  and  parole.  9.  Needed  legislation  and  correction  of  abuses  in  our  penal 
system.  

NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    ON    PRISONS    AND    PRISON    LABOR. 

Chairman — Thomas  Mott  osbonic  Secretary- Treasurer  —  K.  Montgomery  Be  hell.  Chairman 
Fffculire  Committee — Adolph   LewlSOhn.      Headquarters,  Broadway  and    1  Kith  Street,   New  York. 

"The  object  of  this  organization  Is  to  study  the  whole  problem  of  labor  In  prisons  and  cor- 
rectional Institutions,  with  a  view  to  securing  legislation  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  end 
that  all  prisoners  may  be  so  employed  as  to  promote  their  welfare  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reimburse  the  Institutions  for  expense  of  maintenance,  while  preventing  unfair  competition  be- 
tween prison-made  gooris  and  the  products  of  free  labor,  and  securing  to  their  dependent  families 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  rightful  earnings  of  prisoners." 


Prison  Population  in  1910. 
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PRISON    POPULATION    IN    1910. 

(From  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

These  figures  include  every  class  of  offence  from  vagrancy  to  murder  in  the  first  degree.  They 
also  include  cases  in  which  the  offender  was  committed  to  jail  or  prison  fdr  the  non-payment  of 
a  fine.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  totals  and  ratios  which  are  shown  for  the  different  States 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  measuring  the  criminal  tendencies  of  their  inhabitants. 


Geographic  Divisions. 


United  States 

New  England 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.  .  .  . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central.  .  . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central.  . . 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central. . . . 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central .  .  . 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain 

*.    Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific. . 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Number 

of    Penal 

Insti- 

Sentenced 

Prisoners. 

Discharged, 

Present  In  Penal  Insti- 

Committed to  Penal 

Dying  or 

tutions  on  Jan.  1,  1910. 

Institutions  in  1910. 

Transferred 

In  the  Year 

1910. 

tutions. 

Total 

Per  100,000 

Total 

Per  100,000 

Number. 
112,881 

Population. 

Number. 

Population. 

2,823 

123 

479,256 

521 

476,468 

93 

10,594 

162 

50.674 
5,252 

773 

51,502 

18 

730 

98 

707 

5,162 

18 

50S 

118 

1,501 

349 

1,513 

14 

397 

112 

1,564 

439 

1,829 

25 

6,710 

199 

31,419 

933 

32,247 

6 

730 

135 

2,528 

466 

2,399 

12 

1,519 

135 

8.410 

754 

8,352 

224 

23,658 

122 

110,929 

574 

112,063 

79 

12,498 

137 

45,763 

502 

47,257 

28 

2.985 

US 

11,607 

457 

11,517 

117 

8,175 

107 

53,559 

699 

53,289 

497 

16,247 

89 

S2,224 
18,870 

451 

81,787 

95 

4,004 

84 

396 

18,433 

93 

2,870 

106 

13,293 

492 

13,166 

145 

5,111 

91 

28,017 

497 

28,145 

84 

2,588 

92 

12,365 

440 

12,303 

80 

1,674 

72 

9,679 

415 

9,740 

537 

10,387 

89 

51,456 
10,386 

442 

51,175 

75 

1,631 

79 

500 

10,501 

108 

1,354 

61 

13,018 

585 

12,905 

121 

3,570 

108 

15,836 

481 

15,708 

34 

367 

64 

942 

163 

996 

44 

282 

48 

1,608 

275 

1,589 

60 

658 

55 

5,788 

485 

5,682 

95 

2,525 

149 

3,878 

229 

3,794 

452 

19,835 

163 

66,189 
1,988 

543 

65,097 

3 

290 

143 

983 

1,985 

17 

2,148 

166 

8,915 

688 

8,838 

3 

787 

238 

5,635 

1,702 

6,362 

109 

3,309 

161 

12,534 

608 

12,571 

58 

1,470 

120 

6,033 

494 

5,976 

70 

1,433 

65 

2,721 

123 

2,442 

50 

1,746 

115 

5,505 

363 

5,130 

108 

6,816 

261 

12,981 

498 

12,161 

34 

1,836 

244 

9,877 
36,273 

1,312 

9,632 

330 

11,466 

136 

431 

35,022 

121 

2,739 

120 

14,005 

612 

13,786 

89 

2,753 

126 

9,967 

456 

9,699 

55 

3,693 

173 

8,633 

404 

8,355 

65 

2,281 

127 

3,668 

204 

3,182 

321 

9,724 

111 

26,249 

299 

25,407 

62 

1,308 

83 

4,944 

314 

4,769 

45 

2,403 

145 

4,785 

289 

4,449 

66 

1,687 

102 

6,121 

369 

5,942 

148 
219 

4.326 

111 

10,399 

22,218 
4,021 

267 

10,247 

4,505 

171 

844 
1,069 

21,721 

29 

963 

256 

4,039 

25 

287 

88 

1,162 

357 

1,113 

14 

288 

197 

742 

508 

724 

57 

1,230 

154 

4,866 

609 

4,902 

25 

409 

125 

1,879 

574 

1,783 

23 

645 

316 

6,841 

3,348 

6,596 

31 

394 

106 

1,792 

480 

1,651 

15 

150 

289 
6,465 

353 

915 

1,118 

913 

154 

33,044 

788 

32,694 

51 

1,660 

145 

10,198 

893 

10,392 

33 

623 

93 

6,431 

956 

6,261 

66 

4,182 

176 

16,415 

690 

16,041 

According  to  a  revised  census  report  issued  in  1914  of  the  inmates  in  prisons  on  January  1, 
1910,  143  were  under  sentence  of  death,  6,444  were  under  sentence  of  life  imprisonment,  and  3,840 
to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  or  more.  Of  the  total  number  in  prisons,  penitentiaries,  jails  and 
workhouses  there  were  105,362  males  and  6,136  females,  comprised  of  native  whites,  52,473;  foreign- 
born  whites,  19,43S,  and,  colored,  38,701.  In  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents,  24,974,  including 
all  classes. 
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COMPILED  FROM  THE  CODES  OR  REVISED  STATUTES  OF  THE 
Within  the  limits  of  the  subjoined  table  showing  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  respective 
States  for  the  offences  enumerated  It  is  Impossible  to  attain  complete  accuracy  In  comparing  the 
several  penalties,  for  the  reason  that  the  provisions  of  the  several  States  defining  these  very  familiar 
crimes  are  not  Identical.  Especially  Is  this  true  In  regard  to  crimes  classified  In  degrees,  some  States 
making  but  little  attempt  In  that  direction,  leaving  It  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court  to  adapt  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  while  other  States  provide  a  minute  classi- 
fication into  degrees,  depending  on  the  several  possible  circumstances  attending  the  commission  of 
the  crime. 

Murder  in  the  First  Degree — in  the  table  below — may  be  generally  defined  to  be  the  unlawful 
Intentional  and  premeditated  Killing  of  a  human  being,  or  such  a  killing  resulting  from  the  commis- 
sion or  attempt  to  commit  one  of  the  graver  crimes  such  as  arson,  burglary,  rape  or  robbery. 

Murder  in  the  Second  Degree  Is  such  a  killing  without  premeditation,  or  resulting  from  the 
attempt  to  commit  some  lesser  crime. 

Manslaughter  may  be  defined  as  a  killing  either  unintentionally  resulting  from  the  careless 
or  unlawful  doing  of  some  otherwise  lawful  act  or  from  the  commission  of  some  unlawful  act  of 
comparatively  trivial  character,  or  Intentionally,  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  without  premeditation. 

Arson — where  classified  in  degrees — though  the  number  and  exact  definition  of  degrees  varies 
greatly — is  in  general  classified  with  reference  to  two  conditions.  First,  the  character  of  the  building 
burned,  whether  a'dwelllng  house  or  structure  likely  to  or  containing  a  human  being;  and,  second, 
whether  the  crime  is  perpetrated  by  day  or  night.  Thus  the  most  serious  offence  is  the  burning  of 
an  Inhabited  dwelling  by  night,  and  the  least  serious,  the  burning  of  an  uninhabited  structure  by 
day.  Often  intermediate  degrees  are  recognized,  such  as  burning  a  dwelling  by  day  or  an  uninhabited 
building  by  night. 

Burglary — The  classification  of  burglary  or  house  breaking  depends  on  substantially  the  same 


State. 

Murder. 

Manslaughter. 

Assault  with 
Intent  to  Kill 

1st  Deg. 

2d  Deg. 

1st  Deg. 

2d  Deg. 

Robbery. 

1 

Alabama .... 

Death  or 

Not  Less 

1—10 

Not  over 

2—20 

Death  or 

life  im- 

than 10 

1  and 

not  less 

prisonment 

$500 

than  10 

2 

Alaska 

Death  or  life 
Imprisonment 

Not  less 
than  15 

1—20 

1—15 

1—15 

3 

Arizona 

Death  or 

Not  less 

Not  over 

5  up  to 

Not  less 

life  im- 

than 10 

10 

life  Im- 

than 5 

prisonment 

prisonment 

4 

Arkansas .... 

Death 

5—21 

2—7 

Not  over 
12  months 

1—21 

3—21 

5 

California.  .  . 

Death  or 

Not  less 

Not  over 

1—14 

Not  less 

life  Im- 

than 10 

10 

than  1 

prisonment 

6 

Colorado .... 

Death  or 
lite  Im- 
prisonment 

Not  less 
than  10 
up  to  life 

1—8 

Not  over 
1 

1—14 

3—14 

7 

Connecticut  . 

Death 

Life  Im- 
prisonment 

Not  over 
10  and  81,000 

10—30 

Not  over 
7 

8 

Delaware. .  .  . 

Death 

Life  Im- 

Not over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

prisonment 

5 

5  (e) 

12 

9 

Florida 

Death 

Life  Im- 

Not over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

prisonment 

20  or 
85,000 

20 

20 

10 

Death  or  life 
Imprisonment 

1—20 

1—3 

2—10 

4—20 

11 

Idaho 

Death  or 

Not  less 

Not  over 

1—14 

Not  less 

life  Im- 

than 10 

10 

than  5 

prisonment 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

12 

Illinois 

Death  or  not 

less  than  14 

Any  term  fix 

ed  by  jury  up 

1—14 

1   up  to 

up  t 

o  life 

to 

tlfe 

life 

ia 

Death  or 

Life  Im- 

2—21 

2—14  and 

2—14  and 

life  Im- 

prisonment 

82,000 

$1,000 

prisonment 

14 

Death  or 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  over 

10—20 

life  Im- 

than 10 

8  and 

30  (1) 

prisonment 

up  to  life 

81.000 

15 

Life  Im- 

Not less 

5—21 

3—5 

Not  over 

10—21 

prisonment 

than  10 

10 

(1) 

16 

Kentucky .  .  . 

Death 
lmprlso 

or  life 

i  iii.ii  t 

2—21 

1—6 

1—5 

2  —  10 

17 

Louisiana.. . . 

Dea 

t,h 

Not  0 

ver  20 

Not  over 

Not  over 

and 

S2.000 

20 

14 

18 

Maine 

Life  lmprl 

lonmcnt 

Not  o 
or     ? 

ver  20 
1,000 

1—20 

Any  term 
of  years 

19 

Maryland .  .  . 

Death 

5—18 

Not  o 
or 

ver   10 
8500 

2—10 

3—10  (u) 

20 

Mass 

Death 

Lire  Im- 
prisonment 

Not  0 

ver  20 

Not  over 
10 

Life  Impris- 
onment (V) 

21 

Michigan. .  .  . 

Life  im- 

Life Im- 

Not over 

Life  Im- 

Lire Im- 

prisonment 

prisonment 

or  any  term 

of  yetirs 

15 

prisonment 

or  any  terra 

of  years 

prisonment 

or  any  term 

of  years 

22 

Minnesota.  . . 

Death 

(y) 

Life  Impris- 
onment (y) 

5—20 

1—15 

5—10 

5 — 40 

23 

Mississippi  .  . 

Death 

or  life 

2—20 

Not  over 

Not  over 

lmprlso 

nmi'iit 

10 

15 

24 

Missouri.  .  .  . 

Death  or 

Not  less 

Not  less 

3—5 

Not  over 

Not  less 

life  Im- 

than 10 

than  5 

(cc) 

10 

than  5 

prisonment 

GTfjetr  jpenalttes. 
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•SEVERAL  STATES  AS   AMENDED    BY   SUBSEQUENT   LEGISLATION. 

•elements  as  that  of  arson,  namely  the  building  entered,  whether  a  dwelling  or  other  building,    and 
whether  the  offence  was  committed  by  day  or  night. 

Robbery  may  be  generally  defined  as  the  theft  of  property  from  the  person  or  immediate  pres- 
ence of  the  victim,  accomplished  by  force  or  fear.  Where  degrees  of  robbery  are  recognized,  the 
distinction  Is  generally  determined  by  whether  the  thief  be  armed  or  unarmed,  though  some  States 
also  dlstlagulsh  the  second  from  the  first  degree,  where  the  theft  Is  accomplished  by  means  of  threats 
of  future  rather  than  Immediate  injury. 

Grand  Larceny  Is  simple  theft,  of  property  above  a  fixed  value,  generally  $25  to  $50 — most 
States  also  classify  as  grand  larceny  theft  of  property  from  the  person  of  the  victim  irrespective  of 
value,  though  of  course,  accomplished  without  the  force  or  fear  which  constitute  the  crime  of  robbery. 

Assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  bigamy,  forgery,  perjury  and  rape,  are  not  subdivided  Into  degrees 
In  the  subjoined  table. 

Where  crimes  are  divided  Into  several  degrees  It  Is  generally  within  the  province  of  the  jury  in 
convicting,  to  fix  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  in  almost  every  case  In  which  a  crime  is  punishable  by 
death  or  Imprisonment,  it  is  the  province  of  the  jury  to  determine  the  punishment,  except  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty,  when  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  Court. 

Where  the  classification  of  a  crime  In  a  particular  State  does  not  approximately  agree  with  the 
definitions  given  above,  note  is  made  of  the  fact. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  no  distinct  penal  code,  but  in  general  the  provisions  given  In  the 
table  for  Alaska  would  apply. 

Note  —  In  the  table  below,  after  the  figures  given,  "years"  Is  understood,  unless  otherwise 
stated.  Where  two  figures  are  given,  separated  by  a  dash,  as  1 — 7,  the  provision  should  be  under- 
stood as  "not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  seven,"  where  a  sum  of  money  Is  given  in  the  table 
the  provision  should  be  understood  as  meaning  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  the  sum  mentioned. 


Arson. 

Burglary. 

Grand 
Larceny. 

Bigamy. 

Perjury. 

Forgery. 

Rape. 

1st  Deg. 

2d  Deg. 

1st  Deg. 

2d  Deg. 

Death  or 

Death  or 

2—10 

1—20 

1—10 

2—5 

2—5 

2—10 

1 

not  less 

not  less 

(a) 

than  10 

than  10 

3—20 

(b) 

Not  less 

10—20 

1—15 

2—5 

1—10 

1—7 

3—10 

(O 
1—14 

2—20 

2 

Not  less 

1—10 

1—15 

Not  more 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—14 

3 

than  5 

than  2 

than  5 

10  and 

up  to  life 

$2,000 

Death 

2—10 

3—7 

1—5 

3—7 

1—15 

2—10 

4 

Not  less 

Not  less 

1—25 

1—15 

Not  over 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—14 

1—14 

5 

than  5 

than  2 

5 

10  and 
$5,000 

1—20 

1—10 

1—10 

1—10 

Not  over 
2  and 
$1,000 

1—14 

1—14 

6 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

7 

30 

10 

5 

25 

20 

5  (d) 

5 

5 

5 

Death  or 

Death 

1—10 

Death 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

8 

life  lm- 

20 

3,&  resti- 

$2,000  & 

$2,000   & 

3 

prisonm't 

tution 

not    over 
1 

pillory 

fine  and 
pillory 

Death  or 

Any  term 

Not  over 

Any  term 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

9 

tlmprls'nm't 

up  to  life 

20  (f) 

up  to  life 

20  (f) 

5  or 

5  or 

20 

10 

for  life 

$1,000 

$500 

Death  or 

5—20 

2—7 

1—20 

1—4 

2—4 

4—10 

4—10 

10 

1—20 

(g) 

Not  less 

Not  less 

1—10 

1—15 

Not  more 

1—14 

Not  over 

1—14 

1—14 

11 

than  5 

than  2 

than  5 

3  and 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

$2,000 

1  up  to 

1—20 

5—20 

1—20 

1—10 

1 — 5  and 

1—14 

1—14 

12 

life 

$1,000 

2 — 21 

2—21 

10—20 

1—14 

1—14 

2 — 5  or 

2—21  or 

2—14  or 

13 

(b) 

(h) 

$1,000 

$50— 

$1,000 

Not  over 

$1,000 

Any  term 

Any  term 

Not  over 

Any  term 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

14 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

30  (j) 

up  to  life 

20 

5 

5 

10  (k) 

10 

5—21 

10—21 

7—10 

10—21 

5—10 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

15 

(m) 

5  (n) 

5 

7  (o) 

21 

Death  or 

10—20 

5—12 

2—10 

1—5 

3—9 

1—5 

2—10 

16 

10—20 

Death 

Death 

10—20 
(P) 

Death 

Not  over 
14  (q) 

Not  over 
10 

1—5 

Not  over 
5 

2—14 

17 

Any  term 

Life 

Any  term 

Any  term 

1—10 

1—5 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

18 

of  years 

of  years  (r) 

of  years 

(s) 

5  or  $500 

10  (t) 

10 

Death  or 

Death  or 

2—20 

3—10 

1—15 

18    mos. 

Not  over 

1—10 

19 

18  mos. — 

not   over 

(u) 

(u) 

— 9  yrs. 

10 

21  yrs. 

20 

Life  lm- 

Life  lm- 

Not  over 

Life  lm- 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

20 

prlsonm't 

prlsonm't 

10 

prlsonm't 

20 

5 

5 

20  (w) 

10 

•or  any  term 

or  any  term 

or  not  less 

of  years 

of  years 

than  10 

Life  im- 

Life  lmpr 

isonment 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

21 

prlsonm't 

or  any  ter 

m  of  years 

20 

15 

5 

5 

15  (x) 

14 

•or  any  term 

of  years 

7—30 

Not  less 

7—15 

Not  less 

Not  more 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—5 

Not  over 

22 

than  10 

(z) 

than  10 

than  10 

5 

(z) 

.  20 

Death  or 

Death  or 

Not  less 

Not  over 

7—15 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

2—15 

23 

life  lm- 

life  im- 

than  10 

25 

5 

10 

10 

prlsonm't 

prlsonm't 

(aa) 

(bb) 

Death  or 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  less 

24 

not   less 

than  5 

than  3 

than  5 

than  2 

5  (dd) 

5 

7  (ee) 

than  10 

than  5 
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Crimes  and  Their 


Murder. 

Manslii 

ughter. 

Assault  with 

Robbery. 

State 

1st  Deg. 

2d  Deg. 

1st  Deg. 

2d  Deg. 

Intent  to  Kill 

25 

Montana.  .  .  . 

Death  or 
life  Im- 
prisonment 

Not  less 
than  10 

Not  over 
10 

5—10 

1—20 

26 

Nebraska. .  . . 

Death  or 
life  Im- 
prisonment 

Life  Impris- 
onment or 
not  less 
than  10 

1—10 

2—15 

3—15 

27 

Nevada 

Death  or 

Not  less 

Not  over 

1—14 

Not  less 

life  Im- 

than 10 

10 

than  5 

prisonment 

up  to  life 

(H) 

28 

N.  Hamp. .  .  . 

Death  or  life 

Any  term 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Imprisonment 

up  to  life 

30 

10 

20 

30 

29 

New  Jersey .  . 

Death 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

* 

30 

10  or  SI. 000 
or  both 

12  or  $3,000 
or  both 

15  or  $1,000 
or  both 

30 

New  York  .  .  . 

Death 

Not  less  than 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

20  up  to  life 

20 

15 

10 

20 

31 

N.  Carolina. . 

Death 

2—30 

4  months 
to  20  years 

1—20 

No  statutory 
definition 

32 

North  Dak .  . 

Death  or  life 
Imprisonment 

10—30 

5—15 

1—5 

1—10 

Not  less 
than  1 

33 

Ohio.'. 

Death  or 
life  Im- 
prisonment 

Life  Im- 
prisonment 

1—20 

1—15 

1—15 

34 

Oklahoma.  .  . 

Death  or  life 

Not  less 

2 — 4 

Not  over 

Not  less 

Imprisonment 

than  4 

10 

than  10 

35 

Death 

Life  im- 
prisonment 

1 — 15  and 
$5,000 

1—10 

Not  less 

than  10 

up  to  life 

36 

Pennsylvania 

Death 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

20 

12  and 

2  and 

7  and 

10  and 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

37 

Rhode  Island 

Life  Im- 
prisonment 

Not  over 
20 

1—20 

Not  less 

than  5 

up  to  life 

38 

9o.  Carolina. 

Death  or 
life  Im- 
prisonment 

2—30 

Not  over 
30 

No  statu- 
tory defi- 
nition 

39 

3outb  Dak. .  . 

Death  or 

Not  less 

2—4 

Not  over 

10—20 

life  Im- 

than 4 

10 

(OO} 

prisonment 

40 

Tennessee.  .  . 

Death 

10—20 

2—10 

1—5 

3—21 

5—15 

41 

Death  or 
life  Im- 
prisonment 
or  not  less 
than  5 

2—5 

2—7 
(qq) 

Not  less 

than  5 

up  to  Ufe(qq) 

42 

Utah 

Death  or 

Not  less 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—20 

Not  less 

life  Im- 

than 10 

1 

than  5 

prisonment 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

43 

Vermont.  .  .  . 

Death  or 

Any  term 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  over 

life  Im- 

up to  life 

than  1 

10  and 

20  and 

prisonment 

up  to  life 

$1,000 

$1,000 

44 

Virginia 

Death  or 
life  Im- 
prisonment 

5—18 

1—5 

Not  over 

1 

1—10 

Death  or 
8—18 

45 

Washington. . 

Llfo  Im- 

Not less 

Not  over 

Not  less 

Not  less 

prisonment 

than  10 

20 

than  5 

than  5 

46 

West  Virginia 

Death  or 
life  im- 
prisonment 

5—18 

1—5 

Court  to 
fix  penalty 

2  —  10 

Not  less 
than  10 

47 

Wisconsin  .  . 

Life  Im- 
prisonment 

14—25 
(uu) 

5—10 

4—7 
(uu) 

1—15 

3—10 

48 

Wyoming..  .  . 

Death 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

than  20 

30 

14 

14 

up  to  life 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

(a)  Alabama — Perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  (3-20  years),  (b)  Alaska — (rape  of  daughter, 
sister  or  female  under  12  years)  life  Imprisonment.  (c)  Alaska — (perjury  In  trial  of  capital  offence 
2-20  years).  (d)  Connecticut — The  punishment  of  larceny  of  over  $2,000  Is  not  more  than  20 
years;  the  figure  given  In  t  be  I  able  Is  larceny  of  over  ■?•">')  and  below  12,000  In  value.  (e)  In  Delaware, 
besides  Imprisonment  and  graduated  fines,  the  pillory  or  whipping  or  both  are  prescribed  for  most 
of  the  offences  scheduled,  (f)  In  Florida  the  punishment  for  a  lesser  decree  of  arson  Is  not  over  1<> 
years  and  for  a  lesser  degree  of  burglary  not  over  5  years,  (g)  In  Georgia  various  grades  of  larceny 
are  recognised,  for  theft  of  horses,  cattle,  etc.  fh>  A  No  fine  not  over  twice  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed or  stolen.  (I)  Assault  with  Intent  to  rape  punishable  by  not  over  20  years,  lesser  assault  by 
not  over  5  years.  (J)  Iowa  recognizes  two  lesser  degrees  of  arson  punishable  respectively  by  not 
over  20  years  and  not  over  15  years,  according  to  the  definition  given  above,  (k)  In  Iowa  perjury 
on  trial  of  capital  offence  Is  punishable  by  not  less  than  10  years — up  to  life.      (1)   In  Kansas  lesser 


Penalties —  Continued. 
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Arson. 

Burglary. 

Grand 

Rape. 

1st  Deg. 

2d  Deg. 

1st  Deg. 

2d  Deg. 

Larceny. 

Bigamy. 

Perjury. 

Forgery. 

Not  less 

Not  less 

1—5 

1—15 

Not  over 

1—14 

Not  over 

1  —  14 

1—14     25 

than  5 

than  5 

5 

3  and 
$2,000 

3—20 

1—20 

1— 10 

1—7 

1—7 

1  —  14 

1—20     26 

Not  less 

Not  less 

1—10 

1—15 

Not  over 

1—14 

1—5 

1—14 

1  —  14 

27 

than  5 

than  2 

(hh) 

5 

and 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

$1,000 

(g?) 

(hh) 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

28 

30 

30 

20 

25 

15  (11) 

5  (11) 

3 

5 

7 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

29 

30  or 

15  or 

7  or 

7  or 

10  or 

7  or 

7  or 

So, 000 

$2,000 

$2,000 

$2,000 

$1,000 

S2.000 

$2,000 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

or  both 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  less 

Not  more 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

30 

20 

40 

25 

than  10 

than  10 

10 

5 

10    (j.j) 

20 

Death 

Death 

2—40 

Death 

Any  term 

Not  over 

4  mos. — 

4   mos. — 

4  mos. — 

31 

up  to  life 

1  (kk) 

10  yrs. 

1 0  yrs. 
&  $1,000 

10  yrs. 

Not  less 

Not  less 

7—10 

Not  less 

5—10 

1—5 

1—5 

1—10 

Not  less 

32 

than  10 

than  10 

(11) 

than  10 

(ID 

(H) 

than  10 

3—20 

Not  over 
20 

Life  lm- 
prlsonni't 
or  5 — 30 

1—15 

1—7 

1—7 

3—10 

1—20 

33 

Not  less 

20—30 

10—20 

7—20 

2—7 

Not  over 

Not  over 

5—10 

7—20 

34 

than  10 

5 

5 

(mm) 

3—20 

10—20 

5—15 
(nn) 

5—15 

3—10 

(nn) 

1—10 

1 — 4 

3—10 
(nn) 

2—20 

35 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

36 

15  and 

20  and 

12  and 

10  and 

3  and 

2  and 

7  and 

10  and 

SI,  000 

84,000 

$2,000 

$1,000 

$500 

$1,000 

$500 

$1,000 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  over 

1—5 

Not  over 

2—10 

37 

than  10 

than  10 

10 

than  5 

10 

5  or 

or 

20 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

up  to  life 

$1,000 
or  both 

$1,000 

Death  or 

Death  or 

Life  Im- 

3  mos. — 

6  mos. — 

NotjDver 

1—7 

38 

life  im- 

not  less 

prisonm't 

10  yrs. 

5  yrs. 

7 

prisonm't 

than  10 

or  not  less 
than  5 

Not  less 

Not  less 

7—10 

Not  less 

5—10 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  less 

39 

than  10 

than  10 

(oo) 

than  10 

(00) 

5 

5 

10 

than  10 

r 

(00) 

Death  or 

5—21 

2—21 

5—15 

3—10 

3—10 

2—21 

1—15 

3—15 

40 

not  less 

, 

•     (PP) 

than  10 

up  to  life 

Death  or 

5—20 

2—12 

2—10 

2—5 

5—10 

2—7 

41 

any  terra 

• 

(QQ) 

over  5 

up  to  life 

■ 

Not  less 

2—15 

1—10 

1—20 

6  mos. — 

1—10 

Not  over 

1—10 

1—20 

42 

than  5 

(rr) 

3  yrs. 

5  and 

$500 

Not  over 

Any  term 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

43 

20  or      i 

up  to  life 

10  and 

15  or 

10  or 

5 

15  and 

10  and 

i     S2.000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$500 

$1,000 

$1,000 

or  both 

or  both 

Death  or 

Death 

5—10 

Death  or 

3—10 

1—10 

3—8 

Not  over 

1  —  10 

44 

5—20 

(ss) 

5—18 

1  yr.  and 
$1,000  (ss 

Not  less 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

45 

than  5 

than  5 

10 

than  5 

15 

15 

5 

15 

20 

Death  or 

Death  or 

Not  less 

5—15 

2—10 

2—10 

1—5 

1  yr.  and 

2—10 

46 

7—20 

life  im- 
prlsonm't 

than   5 
(tt) 

(tt) 

$1,000 
(tt) 

10—30 

7—14 

3—14 

(uu) 

5—15 

(uu) 

3— S 
(uu) 

1—3 

1—5 

2—5 

(uu) 

1—7 

47 

Not  less 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

Not  over 

48 

than  1 

21 

14 

10 

5 

14 

14 

up  to  life 

(vv) 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES— Continued.    See  following  page  also. 

degrees  of  robbery  are  punishable  (5-10)  and  (not  over  5).  (m)  Two  lesser  degrees  of  arson  are 
recoenized  in  Kansas,  (n)  Theft  of  horses  or  cattle  punishable  by  not  over  7  years,  (o)  Kansas — 
Perjury  on  trial  of  capital  offence  or  felony  (not  less  than  7).  (p)  In  Louisiana  lesser  degree  arson 
punishable  (7-20).  (q)  In  Louisiana  lesser  degree  of  burglary  punishable  (not  over  10).  (r)  In 
Maine  a  lesser  degree  of  arson  Is  punishable  (1-10).  (s)  In  Maine  a  lesser  degree  of  burglary  is 
punishable  (not  over  5).  (t)  In  Maine  perjury  on  trial  of  crime  punishable  by  life  imprisonment  is 
punishable  (not  less  than  10).  (u)  And  restoration  of  property  stolen  or  Its  value,  (v)  In  Massa- 
chusetts 3  lesser  degrees  of  robberv  are  punishable  respectively  (not  over  20)  (any  term  of  years) 
(not  over  10).  (w)  In  Massachusetts  perjury  in  trial  of  capital  offence  Is  punishable  by  life  im- 
prisonment or  any  term  of  years,  (x)  In  Michigan  perjury  on  trial  of  capital  offence  Is  punishable 
by  life  Imprisonment  or  any  term  of  years,  (y)  In  Minnesota,  murder  In  the  first  degree  may  be 
punished  by  life  imprisonment  In  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  exceptional  circumstance — murder. 
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CRIMES  AND  THEIR  PENALTIES— EXPLANATORY  NOTES—  Concluded. 


\ 


In  the  third  degree  is  punishable  (7-30  years),  (z)  In  Minnesota,  a  third  degree  of  arson  Is  pun- 
ishable (not  over  7)  and  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  (2-10).  (aa)  In  Mississippi,  third  degree 
arson  Is  punishable  (7-10).  (bb)  In  Mississippi,  perjury  on  trial  of  felony  or  capital  offence  la 
punishable  (not  less  than  10).  (cc)  Missouri  defines  four  degrees  of  manslaughter,  (dd)  In  Mis- 
souri larceny  of  horse  Is  punishable  (not  over  7).  (ee)  In  Missouri  perjury  on  trial  of  felony  or 
capital  offence  Is  punishable  (not  less  than  7).      (ff)    In  Nevada  robbery  In  a  railroad  train  may  be 

furnished  with  death,  (gg)  In  Nevada,  rape  accompanied  with  extreme  violence  and  great  bodily 
njury.  Is  punishable  by  death  or  not  less  than  20  years.  In  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  (hh)  In  Nevada 
arson  Is  also  punishable  by  nne  not  over  $10,000  and  not  over  twice  value  of  property  destroyed. 
(11)  In  New  Hampshire  a  lesser  degree  of  burglary  Is  punishable  (not  over  5)  and  larceny  of  horses  or 
cattle  (not  over  7).  (jj)  In  New  York  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  Is  punishable  (not  more  than  20). 
(kk)  In  North  Carolina  larceny  In  aggravated  cases  (or  habitual  offenders)  Is  punishable  (not  over  10). 
(11)  In  North  Dakota  third  degree  arson  Is  punishable  (4-7),  lesser  degrees  of  burglary  (1-5)  (1-3) 
and  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  (not  less  than  10).  (mm)  In  Oklahoma  perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony 
Is  punishable  (10-20).  (nn)  In  Oregon  third  degree  arson  Is  punishable  (3-10),  third  degree 
burglary  (2-5)  and  perjury  on  trial  of  capital  offence  (5-20).  (oo)  In  South  Dakota  arson  In  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  Is  punishable  (4-7)  and  (1-4)  years  respectively,  burglary  In  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  (not  over  5)  and  (not  over  3)  years  respectively,  and  perjury  on  the  trial  of  a  felony 
(1-20),  and  second  degree  robbery  (1-7).  (pp)  In  Tennessee  third  degree  burglary  Is  punishable 
(3-15).  (qq)  In  Texas  assault  with  a  dagger  Is  punishable  with  double  penalty  shown  above. 
Horse  theft  Is  punishable  (5-15).  Robbery  accomplished  by  means  of  deadly  weapons  Is  pun- 
ishable (death  or  not  less  than  5).  (rr)  In  Utah  burglary  accomplished  by  dynamite  or  other  ex- 
plosive fs  punishable  (25-40).  (ss)  In  Virginia  lesser  degrees  of  arson  are  punishable  (3-10)  and 
perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  (2-10).  (tt)  In  West  Virginia  lesser  degrees  of  arson  are  punishable 
(3-10)  and  lesser  degrees  of  burglary  (1-10).  Perjury  on  trial  of  a  felony  is  punishable  (1-10). 
(uu)  In  Wisconsin  third  degree  murder  Is  punishable  (7-14)  and  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  man- 
slaughter (2-4)  and  (1-2)  years  respectively.  Lesser  degrees  of  arson  are  punishable  (3-10)  (1-15) 
and  (1-8)  years  respectively.  Burglary  accomplished  by  means  of  explosives  Is  punishable  (15-40) 
years  and  the  lowest  degrees  of  burglary  by  (1-10)  and  (1-3)  years  respectively.  Perjury  on  trial 
of  offence  punishable  by  life  Imprisonment  Is  punishable  (3-15)  years,  (vv)  In  Wyoming  burglary 
accomplished  by  means  of  explosives  Is  punishable  (not  over  20). 


CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT   OR    LEGAL    PENALTY   FOR    MURDER. 


States. 

Methods. 

States. 

Methods. 

States. 

Methods. 

Alabama.  .  . 

.  Hanging. 

.Life      Imprison- 

Oklahoma.*. 

.  Hanging. 

.  Hanging. 

ment. 

.  Hanging. 

.  Hanging. 

.Electrocution. 

Pennsylvania.  Electrocution. 

Arkansas. . . 

.  Electrocution. 

Michigan. .  . 

.Life      Imprison- 

Porto Rico. . 

.  Hanging. 

California..  . 

.Hanging. 

ment. 

Rhode  Islanc 

.Life      Imprison- 

Colorado. .  . 

.  Hanging. 

Minnesota.  . 

.Life  lmprlsonm't. 

ment. 

Connecticut. 

.  Hanging. 

Mississippi. . 

.  Hanging. 

S.  Carolina. . 

.  Electrocution. 

Delaware. .  . 

.  Hanging. 

.  Hanging. 

S.  Dakota.  . 

.  Hanging. 

Dlst.  of  Col . 

.  Hanging. 

Montana.  .  . 

.  Hanging. 

Tennessee.  . 

.  Hanging. 

Florida 

.  Hanging. 

Nebraska. .  . 

.  Electrocution. 

.  Hanging. 

.Hanging. 

.Hanging  or  shoot- 

Utah  

.  Hanging  or  shoot- 

Hawaii  

.  Hanging. 

ing  at  discretion 

ing  at  discretion 

Idaho 

.  Hanging. 

of  murderer. 

of  murderer. 

Illinois 

.  Hanging. 

N.Hampshlre.Ham    lg. 

.  Hanging. 

Indiana.  .  .  . 

.  Electrocution. 

New  Jersey. 

.Electrocution. 

Virginia.  .  .'. 

.  Electrocution. 

.  Hanging. 

New  Mexico 

.  Hanging. 

Washington. 

.Life  Imprisonm't. 

.Life  lmprlsonm't. 

New  York .  . 

.  Electrocution. 

W.  Virginia. 

.  Hanging. 

Kentucky..  . 

.  Electrocution. 

N.  Carolina. 

.Electrocution. 

Wisconsin.  . 

.Life      imprison- 

Louisiana..  . 

.  Hanging. 

N.  Dakota. . 

.  Hanging. 

ment. 

Maryland. .  . 

.  Hanging. 

Ohio 

.  Electrocution. 

Wyoming.  .  . 

.Hanging. 

LYNCHINCS  AND  LEGAL    EXECUTIONS. 

Lynchlngs — The  total  number  of  lynchlngs  in  the  United  States  from  1885  to  October  1, 
1914,  was  3,4So.  In  1914  to  October  1  there  were  27  lynchlngs.  of  which  25  occurred  in  the  South 
and  2  in  the  North;  24  were  males,  and  3  females.  Of  the  lynched.  22  were  negroes,  and  5  whites. 
The  offences  for  which  they  were  lynched  were:  Murder.  19;  rape,  3;  murderous  assault,  2;  un- 
named, 2;  theft,  1.  The  States  In  which  the  lynchings  occurred  and  the  number  in  each  were  as 
follows:  Alabama,  1;  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  1;  Louisiana,  7;  Mississippi,  3;  Missouri,  3;  New  Mexico, 
1;  North  Carolina.  1;  Oklahoma,  3;  Oregon,  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  Texas,  4. 

Legal  Executions — In  1908  to  November  15  there  were  92,  In  1909  there  were  107,  In  1910 
there  were  104,  in  1911  there  were  61,  in  1912  to  November  15  there  were  128,  In  1913  to  November 
12  there  were  81,  In  1914  to  October  1  there  were  59,  of  which  25  were  in  the  South  and  34  in  the 
North.  43  were  whites,  and  16  negroes.  All  wore  males.  The  crimes  for  which  they  were  executed 
were":  Murder,  57;  rape,  2.  The  States  in  which  the  executions  in  1914  to  October  1  took  place, 
and  the  number  in  each,  were  as  follows:  Arizona,  1;  Arkansas,  4:  California,  4;  Connecticut,  4; 
Florida,  1;  Georgia,  9;  Illinois,  1;  Indiana,  2;  Massachusetts,  1;  Mississippi,  5;  Missouri,  1;  New 
Jersey,  3;  New  York,  12;  North  Carolina,  2;  Pennsylvania,  6;  South  Carolina,  1;  Texas,  1;  Vermont,  1 

AMERICAN    HUMANE    ASSOCIATION. 

A  federation  of  societies  aini  Individuals  "for  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  especiallv  cruelty  to 
children  and  animals."  The  officers  are:  President  -Dr.  William  O.  Stlllman,  Albany,  a.  Y.  -Secre- 
tary—N.J.  Walker,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Treasurer— Edgar  McDonald,  Brooklyn,  «.  Y. 

CRIMES    IN    THREE    LARGE    CITIES. 

In  a  statement  made  by  the  Chairman  of  a  special  Council  committee  In  Chicago  on  September 
17,  1914,  the  following  comparison  for  year  1913  was  made:  Murders — Chicago,  262;  New  York, 
131;  London,  86.  Robberies  and  assaults  to  rob — Chicago,  1,022;  New  York,  926;  London,  78. 
Burglaries — Chicago,  1,041;  New  York,  1,755;  London,   1,129. 

In  1913  in  New  York  City  there  were  7,413  delinquent  boys  and  1.606  girls  arraigned  in  the 
Manhattan  court.  Of  the  4,645  In  Brooklyn,  3,886  were  boys  and  759  girls.  Queens  had^eiO  boys 
and  148  girls;  Richmond,  295  boys  and  110  girls. 


Pauperism, 
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EMBEZZLEMENTS. 

The  fidelity  department  of  the  Fidelity  and   Casualty  Company  of  New  York  keeps  a  record  of 
embezzlements  reported  In  the  United  States.     The  following  are  the  figures  for  five  calendar  years: 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Banks  and  trust  companies.  . 

$3,840,576 

404,601 

1,007,028 

1.908,051 

1,296,981 

287,466 

865,970 

1,041,387 

$6,263,185 
509,598 
743.552 
2.001,353 
35,115 
216,256 
487,864 
475,042 

$2,666,549 

477,858 

1,736.428 

4,417,250 

60,279 

310,551 

356,836 

1,456,300 

$4,630,785 

143,295 

187,449 

1,767,405 

51,683 

50,304 

188,395 

214,140 

$1,290,583 
150,131 
853,646 
619,793 
183,653 
194,597 
39,764 
381,690 

Transportation  companies . . . 
Court  trusts 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

$10,652,060 

$10,731,965 

Sll.482,051 

$7,233,456 

$3,713,857 

The  total  amount  of  embezzlements  reported  by  the  same  authority  for  each  year  from  1896  to  1912. 
Inclusive,  was  as  follows:  1896,  $9,113,030;  1897,  $11,154,530;  1898,  S9.236.351;  1899.  $5,873,086;  1900, 
$8,090,878;  1901,  $7,734,250;  1902,  $6,933,516;  1903,  $10,312,793;  1904.  $10,068,971;  1905,  $12,623,536; 
1906,  $1S,883,709;  1907,  $9,367,964;  1908,  $11,565,679:  1909,  $10,652,060;  1910,  $10,731,965;  1911, 
$11^182.051;   1912,  $7,233,456:   1913,  $3,713,857;  total,  $174,771,682. 

THE  WORLD  of  July  31,  1910,  said:  Amount  stolen  from  banks  in  past  five  years,  $28,000,000. 
Banker  convicts  in  Federal  Penitentiary,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  exceeded  every  other  class  of  prisoners 
except  burglars  and  mail  robbers.  Records  show  that  a  majority  of  embezzlers  stole  money  to  gamble  in  Wall 
Street.  Total  thefts  of  $28,000,000  do  not  represent  complete  record  of  losses,  because  banks  conceal  them 
whenever  possible.  Temptation  to  try  and  repeat  performances  of  the  few  men  who  have  made  Quick 
fortunes  In  Wall  Street  is  held  responsible  for  Increasing  embezzlements  among  bank  employes. 

FEDERAL    PRISONS 

Are  located  at  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  McNeil's  Island,  Wash.;  *Mare  Island,  Cal.; 
♦Boston,  Mass.,  and  *Portsmouth,  N.  H.     *Naval  Prisons. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR 

The  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  are  located  as  follows: 


THE    INSANE. 


Binghamton. 

Buffalo. 

Central  Islip. 

Gowanda. 

Hudson  River  State  Hospital  at 

Poughkeepsie. 
Kings  Park. 


Long   Island  State   Hospital   at 

Flatbush. 
Manhattan    State    Hospital    at 

New  York. 
Mlddletown      State      Homoeo- 
pathic   Hospital    at    Middle- 
town. 

Matteawan  State  Hospital  at  Matteawan;  Dannemora  State 
State    Prisons — Auburn    Prison   at    Auburn;    Clinton    Prison 
Prison  at  Comstock;  Sing  Sing  Prison  at  Ossining;  State  Farm  for 


at 


at 


Mohansic     State     Hospital 

Yorktown  Heights. 
Rochester. 
St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital 

Ogdensburg. 
Utlca. 
Willard. 
Hospital  at  Dannemora. 
at    Dannemora;    Great   Meadow 
Women  at  Valatie. 


NEW    YORK    STATE    PROBATION    COMMISSION. 

The  State  Probation  Commission,  created  by  Chapter  430,  Laws  of  1907,  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers. Four  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  four  years  each;  one  is  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  from  among  its  members;  one  is  appointed  by  the  State  Commission  of 
Prisons  from  among  its  members;  and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  is  a  member  ex-officio. 
Commissioners  serve  without  compensation,  but  are  entitled  to  necessary  travelling  expenses. 

The  general  duties  of  the  commission  are  to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  work  of  pro- 
bation officers  and  to  keep  Informed  as  to  their  work;  to  collect  and  publish  statistical  and  other 
Information  as  to  the  operations  of  the  probation  system;  to  inquire  from  time  to  time  into  the  con- 
duct and  efficiency  of  probation  officers,  and  when  advisable  to  conduct  a  formal  investigation  of  the 
work  of  any  probation  officer;  to  make  recommendations  and  to  secure  the  effective  application  of 
the  probation  system  and  the  enforcement  of  the  probation  law  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  com- 
mission makes  an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  showing  its  proceedings  and  the  results  of  the 
probation  system  as  administered  in  the  various  localities  in  the  State,  and  making  suggestions  and 
recommendations.  The  commission  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  has  access  to  all  offices  and  records 
of  probation  officers,  and  may  direct  formal  Investigation  of  the  work  of  any  probation  officer. 

President — Homer  Folks.  New  York.  Secretary  —  Charles  L.  Chute.  The  commission  has  Its 
office  in  the  Capitol,  at  Albany. 

NATIONAL    PROBATION    ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  in  1906  as  the  National  Probation  Officers'  Association ;  title  changed  to  present  one 
in  1911. 

The  purposes  of  the  association  are  to  promote  the  more  extensive  and  wise  use  of  the  probation 
and  parole  systems  of  dealing  with  both  juvenile  and  adult  offenders;  also  to  encourage  the  adoption 
of  the  most  approved  methods  of  conducting  children's  courts.  The  association  holds  an  annual 
conference  each  Spring  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction.  It  publishes  an  annual  directory  of  probation  officers  in  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  annual  conferences,  and  other  literature.  From  time  to  time  it  appoints  special  com- 
mittees to  study  and  report  on  particular  phases  of  probation,  parole,  and  juvenile  court  work. 
Supported  by  membership  fees  and  voluntary  contributions. 

President— J.  J.  Gascoyne,  Newark,  N.  J.  Vice-Presidents— Frank  E.  Wade,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Benj.  G.  West,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Secretary-  Treasurer— Hugh  Fullerton,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PAUPERISM. 

According  to  Census  Bulletin  120,  issued  in  1914,  tlie  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1, 1910,  was  84,198.  Of  these, 57,049  were  inales  and  27,149  females; 
44,149  were  native  born,  33, 125  foreign  born,  355  nativity  unknown,  6,464  colored.  The  total 
number  of  admissions  to  almshouses  in  1910  was  88,313.  The  deaths  of  pauper  inmates  of  alms- 
houses in  1910  were  17,486,  the  largest  causes  of  these  deaths  being  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  3,135; 
senility,  1,818;  heart  disease,  1,439;  pneumonia,  1,071;  Bright' s  disease,  1,071.  The  number  of 
paupers  in  almshouses  who  were  discharged  in  1910  to  be  self-supporting  was  44,491;  to  relatives 
and  friends,  14,160;  to  be  boarded  out,  459,  and  indentured,  10.  More  than  half  of  the  persons 
admitted  during  the  year  were  over  50  years  of  age.    The  number  80  years  old  and  over  was  3,365. 

PAUPERISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Indoor  paupers  (December,  1911),  278.298;  outdoor  paupers  (December,  1911),  392,596.  TotaL 
670,894;  ratio  per  1,000  inhabitants,  18. 05.    The  British  figures  are  from  the  Economist. 
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Prisoners'  Commutation  Table. 


HOMICIDES. 


1901-1910. 

No.  of 
Homi- 
cides. 

Homicide 

Kate  per 

100,000 

Pop. 

1901-1910. 

Xo.  of 
11.  mi- 
cides. 

449 

2,991 

70 

59 

4,267 

118 

Homicide 

Rate  per 

1 00,000 

P.p. 

1901-1910. 

Xo.    of 

Homi- 
cides. 

Homicide 

Kate  per 

100,000 

Pop. 

Hungary 

United  States* 

Italy 

15, 430 

18,609 
13, 316 

886 
5,766 

7.70 
7.06 
4.65 
3.99 
2.50 
2.12 

1.02 
0.88 
0.79 
0.76 
0.70 
0.51 

Denmark  (1902-1911) 
I\  Ontario  (1904-1912) 
Scotland  (1906-1910). 
Australia  (1910-1911' 
.Japan  (1909) 

42 
130 

97 
168 
315 

0.41 

England  and  Wales 
German  Empire 

0.63 
0.41 
1.90 

Switzerland 

0.64 

*  Registration  area. 

According  to  Frederick  L.  Hodman,  author  of  above  table,  the  average  homicide  rates  per  100,000 
of  population  for  30  representative  American  cities  were  as  follows:  For  the  vears  1884-1893,4.9; 
for  1894-1903,  4.9;  and  for  1904-1913,7.9.  Thehomicide  rates  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1912 
were  as  follows:  For9  Southern  cities,  17.  0;  for  3  Western  cities,  9.7;  for  7  Central  cities,  8.  4,  and 
for  11  Eastern  cities,  4.7.  Estimate  for  1913  in  en  tire  United  States  from  6,500  to  7,000.  Homicides  in 
191*2  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  as  follows:  Memphis,  Tenn.,  88;  New  Orleans,  JLa.,  96;  Atlanta, 
Cia.,  67;  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  98,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ,52;  Chicago,  111.,  219;  New  York  City  (Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx)  198;  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,76;  Boston,  Mass.  ,30;  i'hiladelphia,  Pa.,23;  Milwaukee,Wis.,16. 

The  average  number  ot  murders  in  the  United  States  annually  during  the  twenty  years,  from 
lS85tol904,  was 6,597.  In  1896  the  murders  reached  high- water  mark,  10,662,  and  in  1895  there 
were  10.500.  For  1911  the  Census  Bureau  reported  the  number  of  homicides  in  the  registration 
area  of  the  United  States— 63. 3  per  cent,  of  the  total  population— as  3,907,  and  in  1912  as  3,9.54. 

The  excessive  mortality  from  homicide  among  the  colored  race  is  indicated  by  the  following 
data:  In  New  Orleans,  for  the  last  available  five-year  period,  the  colored  death  rate  from  homicide 
was  67.6  per  100, 000  of  population,  as  against  11*9  for  whites;  in  Savannah,  Ga. ,  the  comparative 
rates  were  32.4  for  for  the  colored,  against  15.  8  for  the  whites;  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  51. 4  for  the 
colored,  against  13.1  for  the  white  population. 

SUICIDES. 

The  suicide  rate  of  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  in  1912  was  16.0  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion. The  estimated  number  of  suicides  in  the  entire  United  States,  but  excludiirg  insular  possessions, 
in  1914  to  November  1  was  15,800.  The  most  common  means  of  self-destruction  in  1912,  according 
to  the  mortality  reports  of  the  Census,  were:  Poisoning,  2,788;  fire-arms,  2,796;  hanging  or 
strangulation,  1,437;  asphyxiation,  chiefly  illuminating  gas,  1.199;  cutting  or  piercing  instruments, 
644;  drowning,  476;  jumping  from  high  places,  143.  and  by  crushing,  101. 

The  suicide  rate  of  large  American  cities  for  1913,  according  to  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statistician, 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  was  18.7  per  100.000  of  population.  The  number  of 
suicides  in  100  American  cities  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1913  was  41,724.  The  average  suicide 
rates  for  20  leading  cities  for  the  decade  endinsr  with  1912  were  as  follows:    San  Francisco,  49.0; 


San  Diego,  41.3;  Sacramento,  39.2;  Hoboken,  33.5;  Los  Amreles,  33.1;  St.  Louis,  32.4:  Oakland, Cal., 

le.  Wash.,  28.8;  Newark,  N.  J.,  23.5;  Salt  Lake  City, 


31.8;  Springfield,  111., 30.2;  Denver,  29.4;  Seattle, 


oi.o;  o|i[iiigueiu,  xii. ,  ov..a;  .utru  vei,  ^d.  -±  ;  neai  ne,   w  u.«n.,  4*0.0 ,  j.^c»  uin,  xi.  .1 . ,  ^kj.kt  ,  oaii/ 

25.0;  Pueblo,  Col.,  23.6:  Indianapolis,  24.8;  McKeesport,  Pa.,  23.2;  Omaha,  N>b.,  24.9;  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  22.9;  Portland,  Ore.,  22.7;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  23.7;  Washington,  D.  C.,22.6.  The  rate  for 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  was  19. 7. 

The  number  of  suicides  during  the  decade  ending  with  1913  was  8,040  for  Greater  New  York, 
4,585  for  Chicago,  2,441  for  Philadelphia,  1,949  for  San  Francisco,  and  2,200  for  St.  Louis. 

The  average  suicide  rates  for  large  foreign  cities  for  recent  years  were  31.4  for  Berlin,  24.8  for 
Paris,  16.0  for  Buenos  Ayres,  11.6  for  London,  and  10.6  for  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

The  average  annual  suicide  rates  for  the  more  important  countries  have  been  as  follows:  Ireland, 
3.4;  Scotland,  5. 7 ;Netherlands,6.7;Norway,6.4;  England  and  Wales,  10.2;  Australia,  11.6;  Belgium, 
12.4;  Sweden,  12.4;  U.  S.  Registration  Area,  16.0;  Austria,  17.3;  Japan,  18.9;  Hungary,  19.2; 
Denmark,  19.4;  Germany,  21.3;  Switzerland,  22.7,  and  France,  22.8. 

PRISONERS'    COMMUTATION    TABLE. 

Thk  following  table  shows  the  time  subtracted  for  uniformly  good  conduct  from  the  terms  to 
which  prisoners  are  sentenced  under  the  regulations  in  force  in  the  State  prisons  of  New  York  : p 
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2  months  oil  first  year,  2  months  oil  second  yea 
year,  5  months  off  fifth  year  aud  5  months  off  each 


r,  4  morn  tits  t>il'  thud   year,   4  months  off  fourth 
subsequent  year  after  five  years. 
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^Trmfufstratfou  of  Beceasttr  ^ergons'  lEntattu. 

INHERITANCE  TAX  LAWS. 

The  following  Is  a  synopsis  of  several  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  affecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person: 

1.  Who  to  Administer. — (a)  If  the  deceased  leaves  a  will,  the  duty  of  administration  falls  upon 
the  executor.  If  no  executor  Is  named,  or  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  refusal  of  the  executor  to 
act,  the  Court  will  grant  administration  under  the  will  to  some  suitable  person,  generally  selected 
from  those  most  largely  Interested  under  the  provisions  of  the  will,  such  as  the  residuary  legatees. 
If  any.  (b)  If  the  deceased  died  Intestate,  letters  of  administration  are  granted  to  the  following 
persons  In  practically  all  the  States: 

First — To  the  surviving  husband  or  widow. 

Second — To  one  or  more  of  the  next  of  kin  entitled  to  share  In  the  estate.  • 
Third — If  none  of  the  above  consent  to  act,  to  one  of  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  except 
In  localities  where  there  is  provided  by  law  a  Public  Administrator,  who  Is  preferred  to  creditors. 
In  practically  all  the  States  an  administrator  is  required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  In  double  the  value  of  the  estate  to  be  administered. 

In  most  of  the  States,  if  so  provided  by  the  will,  no  bond  Is  required  of  an  executor,  except  that 
in  some  States  an  executor  is  required  to  give  a  bond  to  cover  the  probable  amount  of  the  debts 
of  the  estate,  and  in  practically  all  the  States,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  for  cause  shown,  an 
executor  may  be  required  to  give  a  bond. 

2.  Claims  of  Creditors. — The  procedure  in  the  several  States  In  presenting  creditors'  claims 
against  the  estate  varies  very  considerably.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  the  executor  or  admin- 
istrator is  required  promptly  to  give  public  notice  to  creditors  to  present  their  claims  to  him,  and 
the  creditors  are  required  so  to  present  their  claims  supported  by  an  affidavit  that  the  same  are 
justly  due  and  owing  from  the  estate,  above  any  offsets  or  counter  claims,  within  a  period  limited 
generally  to  six  months  or  a  year.  The  law  of  each  State  should  be  consulted  for  more  specific 
details.  Most  of  the  States  direct  a  final  closing  of  the  estate  by  the  executor  or  administrator 
within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  after  his  appointment,  though  the  time  limit  may  be  extended 
by  the  Probate  Court  if  conditions  require  It. 

3.  The  following  table  contains  an  analysis  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  covering: 

(1)  The  inheritance  or  succession  tax  upon  property  received  either  by  intestate  laws, 

last  will,  or  by  gift  or  transfer,  designed  to  take  effect  at  death,  excepting  legacies 
for  religious,  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  which  are  tax  exempt  in  most  of  the 
States.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  States  no  distinction  as  to  tax  Is  made  between 
real  estate  and  personal  property. 

(2)  The  various  classes  of  estate  obligations  given  priority  over  other  claims  In  case  ol 

the  insolvency  of  the  estate. 


State. 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations. 

Alabama 

None. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Wages  of  servants  or  employes. 

To  grandfather,   grandmother,   parents,   hus- 
band, wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law, 
or  daughter-in-law,  or  adopted  child,   1%; 
$5,000   exempt   to   each   beneficiary   above 
named.    Estates  less  than  $10,000  exempt. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece  or  descendant 
thereof,  2%;  $2,000  exempt  to  each  bene- 
ficiary named.     Estate  less  than  $5,000  ex- 
empt. 

To  others,  3%  up  to  $10,000:  4%  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000;  5%  from  $20,000  to  $50,000;  6% 
above  $50,000.     $500  exempt. 

No  statutory  provision 

On  amounts  not  exceeding  $5,000  the  rate  is 
1%   to  parents,   husband  or  wife,  child  or 
adopted  child,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law  or 
daughter-in-law.     To  all  others  the  rate  on 
the  same   amount  is    3%.     $3,000   passing 
to  widow  or  minor  child  and   $1,000  passing 
to  the  other  immediate  relatives  mentioned 
is  exempt.    The  exemption  to  others  more 
remote  Is  $500. 

On  amounts  in  excess  of   $5,000  the  primary 
rates    (1%    and    3%    respectively)    are    In- 
creased as  follows:    From  $5,000  to  $10,000, 
twice  the   primary  rates;   from   $10,000  to 
$30,000,   3   times  the   primary  rates;   from 
$30,000    to    $50,000,    4    times;    $50,000    to 
$100,000,  5  times;  $100,000  to  $500,000,  6 
times;    $500,000    to    $1,000,000,    7   times; 
above  $1,000,000,  8  times. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of  tax, 
beneficiaries  are  divided  into  five  classes:  (a) 
husband,  wife  or  children;  (b)  brothers,  sis- 
ters or  their  descendants,  also  son-in-law  or 
daughter-in-law;  (c)   uncles,  aunts  or  their 
descendants;   (d)    great-uncles,   great-aunts 
or  their  descendants;   (e)   others   more  re- 
mote.   The  tax  also  varies  with  the  amount 
of  the  estate  or  legacy.    On  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeding $25,000  the  rates  for  the  five  classes 
of  beneficiaries  are  respectively   1%,  2%, 
3%,  4%  and  5%. 

On  amounts  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  the  above 
rates  are  multiplied  by  2.    On  amounts  from. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  of  servants. 

4.  Judgments  which  are  liens  on  land 

of  deceased. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  due  within  sixty  days. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

5.  Judgments,   mortgages  and  other 

liens. 
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State. 

Inheritance  Tax. 

Preferred  Obligations. 

California 

Continued. 

$50,000  to  $100,000  the  original  rates  are 
multiplied  by  3.    On  amounts  from  $100,000 
to  $500,000  they  are  multiplied  by  4.  and  on 
amounts  In  excess  of  $500,000  they  are  mul- 
tiplied by  5. 
Amounts  exempt  from  taxation  are  as  follows: 
To  widow  or  minor  child,  $24,000;  to  other 
beneficiaries  in  class  (a),  $10,000;  to  bene- 
ficiaries In  class  (b),  $2,000;  to  beneficiaries 
in  class  (c).  $1,500;  to  class  (d),  $1,000;  to 
class  (e),  $500. 

To  parents,  husband  or  wife,  child,  brother  or 
sister,    wife   or   widow   of  son,   husband   of 
daughter,    lineal    descendant,    or    adopted 
child  the  rate  Is  2%,  with  $10,000  exempt. 

To  uncle,  aunt,   nephew  or  niece  or  their  de- 

To  all  others'  above  $500 :    On  $500  to  $  1 0. 000, 
tax  Is  3%;  $10,000  to  $20,000,  4%;  $20,000 
to  $50,000,  5%;  $50,000  to  $500,000,  6%; 
above  $500,000,  10%. 

1.  Moneys  held  In  a  fiduciary  capac- 

ity. 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  for  funeral  and  last  sick- 

ness. 

4.  Allowances  to  widow  and  orphans. 

Connecticut. .. . 

To      parents,      husband,      wife,      descendant, 
adopted  child  or  descendant  thereof,  1  %  up 
to    $100,000;    $100,000    to    $300,000,     2%; 
above  $300,000,  3%;  $5,000  exempt. 

To  brother  or  sister,  son-la-law  or  daughter- 
in-law,  1%  up  to  $100,000;  above  $100,000 
3%;  $3,000  exempt. 

To  others,  5%  up  to  $100,000;  above  $100,000, 
6%.     $500  exempt. 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Wages  within  three  months. 

5.  Other    preferred    claims    by    State 

laws. 

Exempt  to  parents,  grand-parents,  husband, 
wife,  descendants,  adopted  child.    To  others 
exempt  to  $500  and  taxable  on  excess  as  fol- 
lows:   To  brothers,  sisters  or  their  descend- 
ants,   1  % ;    to    uncles,    aunts   or    their    de- 
scendants, 2%;  to  great-uncles,   great-aunts 
or  their  descendants,  3  % ;  to  those  more  re- 
mote In  blood,  5%. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Wages  to  servants  and  laborers. 

4.  Rent  (not  over  one  year). 

5.  Judgments. 

6.  Obligations  of  record. 

7.  Obligations  under  seal. 

8.  Contracts  for  payment   of   money 

or  delivery  of  goods. 

District  of 
Columbia. .  .  . 

None. 

1.  Judgments  or  decree  of  Court. 

2.  Other  debts. 

Florida 

None. 

1.  Admlnl  tratlon  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Judgments  and  debts  due  to  State. 

To  parents,  husband,  wife,  child,  or  adopted 
child,  lineal  descendant,  brother,  or  sister, 
or  daughter-in-law  the  tax  Is  1%.     $5,000 
exempt. 

To  all  others,  5%. 

1.  Year's  support  of  family. 

2.  Expenses  of  funeral  and  last  sick- 

ness. 

3.  Administration  expenses. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Fiduciary  obligations. 

6.  Judgments,    mortgages   and   other 

liens. 

7.  Rent. 

8.  Liquidated  demands. 

Idaho 

Tax  on  estates  less  than  $25,000  at  following 
rates : 

(a)  To  husband   or  wife,   lineal  Issue    or 
ancestor,   1%;  exempt  to  widow    or  minor 
child,  $10,000;  to  others  of  Class  A,  exempt. 
$4,000. 

(b)  To  brother  or  sister,  or  their  descend- 
ants, or  wife  or  widow  of  son.  or  husband  of 
daughter.  1^%;  exempt,    $2,000. 

(c)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  descendants,   3%; 
exempt,  $1,500. 

(d)  To   great-uncles,   great-aunts   or    de- 
scendants, 4%;  exempt,  $1,000. 

(e)  To  more  distant  relatives  or  strangers 
In  blood,  5%;  exempt.  $500. 

On  larger  estates  than  $25,000  the  above  rates 
are  multiplied  as  follows:     $25,000  to   $50,- 
000.  \XA  times  above;  $50,000  to  $100,000. 
2   times  above;   $100,000  to    $500,000,   2M 
times  above;  $500,000  and  upward,  3  times 
above. 

1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

4.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 

Illinois 

To     parents,      husband,       wife     descendant, 
adopted  child,  brother,  sister,  wife    of   son. 
husband    of   daughter,     on    amounts    from 
$20,000  to  $100,000  the  rate   Is   1%;  above 
$100,000,  2%;  exempt  below  $20,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew  or  their  descend- 
ants the  rate  Is  2%  on    amounts    less   than 
$20,000;    4%    on    amounts    In      exoess    of 
$20,000;  exempt  below  $2,000. 

To  all  others  the  rates  vary   with  amounts  as 
follows:    Up   to   $10,000.    3%;   $10,000    to 

1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Allowance  to  widow  and  children. 

3.  Expenses  of    last    sickness,   except 

doctor's  bill  and  wages  to  serv- 
ants. 

4.  Debts  to  common  school   or   town- 

ship funds. 

5.  Doctor's  bill,  last  sickness. 

6.  Money  owed  In  fiduciary  capacity. 
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State. 


Illinois 

Continued. 


Indiana. 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


Kentucky 


Louisiana. 


Maine. 


Maryland. 


On  amounts  not  exceeding  $25,000,  the 
primary  rates  are: 

(1)  To  husband,  wife,  ancestor,  descendant, 
adopted  child,  1%.  Exempt  $10,000  to 
widow  and  $2,000  to  other  parties  just 
named. 

(2)  To  brother,  sister  or  their  descendants,  or 
to  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  1  H  % ;  ex- 
empt S500. 

(3)  To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants,  3%, 
exempt  $250. 

(4)  To  great  uncle,  great  aunt  or  their  de- 
scendants, 4%;  exempt  $100. 

(5)  To  others  more  remote,  5%. 

On  larger  amounts  the  primary  rates  are  mul- 
tiplied as  follows:  (1)  from  $25,000  to  $50,- 
000,  1H  times;  (2)  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
twice;  (3)  from  $.100,000  to  $500,000.  2H 
times;  (4)  above  $500,000,  3  times. 


Massachusetts. 


Inheritance  Tax. 


$20,000,  4%;  $20,000  to  $50,000,  5% 
$50,000  to  $100,000,  6%;  above  $100,000 
10%;  exempt  to  $500. 


Property  passing  to  parents,  husband  or  wife. 

lineal  descendants,   adopted  child  or  Issue 

thereof  is  exempt. 
To  others  5%  tax  above  $1,000. 
To  alien  non-residents  of  the  State  tax  Is  20%, 

unless  alien  is  brother  or  sister,  when  tax  Is 

10%. 


Repealed. 


Tax  of  5  %•  on  all  estates  over  $500  except  to 
parents,  husband  or  wife,  lawful  issue,  hus- 
band of  daughter,  wife  or  widow  of  son, 
lineal  descendants  or  adopted  child,  which 
are  exempt. 


Exempt  to  $10,000  to  parents  or  lineal  ances- 
tors, children  or  descendants;  excess  taxable 


To  ancestors,  parents,  husband,  wife,  descend- 
ants, adopted  child,  wife  of  son,  husband 
of  daughter,  the  rates  are  as  follows:  Up 
to  $50,000,  1  %  ;  $50,000  to  $100,000,  llA%; 
above  $100,000,  2  %  ;  $10,000  exempt  to  par- 
ents, husband,  wife,  child  or  adopted  child. 

To  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece 
or  cousin,  the  rates  on  the  above  amounts 
are  4  % ,  4  Y2  %  and  5  % ;  $500  exempt. 

To  others,  rates  on  the  same  amounts  are  5%, 
6%  and  7%;  same  exemption. 


Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  children, 
or  lineal  descendants;  to  others,  5%  above 
$500. 


To  husband,  wife,  ancestor,  descendant,  adopt 

ed  child  or  its  descendants,  adopted  parent 

or    its    ancestors,    son-in-law,    daughter-in 

law,  1%  up  to  $50,000;  2%  $50,000  to  $250,- 

000;  3%  $250,000  to  $1,000,000;  4%  above 

$1,000,000. 

To  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  2%  up  to 
$10,000;  3%  $10,000  to  $25,000;  5%  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000;  6%  $50,000  to  $250,000;  7% 
$250,000  to  $1,000,000;  8%  above  $1,000,- 
000. 

To  others,  5%  up  to  $50,000;  6%  $50,000  to 
$250,000;  7%  $250,000  to  $1,000,000;  8% 
above  $1,000,000. 

$10,000  passing  to  parent,  husband  or  wife, 
child,  adopted  child  or  adopted  parent  is  ex- 
empt.   To  others  the  exemption  is  $1,000. 


Preferred  Obligations. 


1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Debts    secured    by    liens    on    real 

estate. 

6.  Wages,  not  over  $50. 


1.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages  within  90  days  of  death. 

4.  Claims  filed  within  six  months  after 

notice. 


Funeral  expenses. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness.  Admin- 
istration •  expenses.  Wages  of 
servants. 

Debts  due  to  State. 

Judgments. 

All  demands  presented  within  one 
year  after  letters  of  admlnlstra- 
tion. 

Demands  presented  after  one  year 
and  before  two  years. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Administration  expenses. 

3.  Moneys  due  in  fiduciary  capacity. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Legal  expenses. 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Servants'   wages  within  one  year. 

5.  Salaries,  clerks. 


Funeral  and  administration  ex- 
penses. 

Allowance  to  husband,  widow  or 
children. 

Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  laws. 

Taxes. 


1.  Taxes. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 

3.  Arrears  of  rent. 

4.  Judgments  or  decrees  of  Court. 

1.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

2.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  Wages,  not  over  $100. 

4.  Debts    for    necessaries    furnished 

within  sir  months  not  exceeding 
$150. 
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State. 


New  York. 


North  Carolina. 


North  Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode  Island .  . 


Inheritance  Tax. 


To   parents,    husband     wife,    child,    descend 
ants,  brother,  sister,  son-in-law,  daughter 
in-law  or  adopted  child,  exempt  to  $5,000 
on  excess  rates  are  $50,000,  1  % ;  $50,000  to 
$250,000,  2%;  $250,000  to  $1,000,000  3%; 
4%   above  $1,000,000. 

To  others  exempt  to  $1,000;  rates  on  excess 
on  above  amounts  are  5%,  6%,  7%  and  8  % 


Exempt  to  husband  or  wife.  (1)  To  lineal 
ancestors,  or  descendants,  brothers  or  sis- 
ters, or  where  mutual  relation  of  parents 
and  child  existed  %  %.  (2)  Descendants 
of  brother  or  sister,  1 14  % .  (3)  Uncles  or 
aunts,  or  descendants,  3%.  (4)  Great- 
uncles,  great-aunts,  or  descendants,  4%. 
(5)  To  ail  others,  $2,000  to  $5,000,  5%; 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  7}  j  %j  $10,000  to  $25,000, 
10%;  $25,000  to  $50,000,  12H%;  above 
$50,000  15%:  exempt  $2,000  In  all  cases. 


To  husband  or  wife  ($20,000  exempt),  father 
mother,   descendants,   adopted  child   or  its 
descendants.  1%  up  to  $100,000;  2%  from 
$100,000   to   $250,000;    2y2%,    $250,000   to 
$500,000;  3%  above  $500,000. 

To  brother  or  sister,  son-in-law  or  daughter- 
in-law  ($500  exempt),  1H%  up  to  $25,000; 
2M%  from  $25,000  to  $50,000;  3%  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000;  Z%  %  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000;  4H  %  above  $500,000. 

To  uncle,  aunt  or  their  descendants.  3%  up  to 
*25,000;  4>-2  %  from  $25,000  to  $50,000;  6% 
Irom  $50,000  to  $100,000;  7V2%  from  $100,- 
000  to  $500,000;  9%  above  $500,000. 

To  others,  5%  up  to  $25,000;  6%  from  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000;  9%  from  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000;  12%  from  $100,000  to  $500,000;  15% 
above  $500,000. 


Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants or  adopted  child. 
To  others,  5%  above  $500  exempt. 


To  widow,  $10,000  exempt;  next  $5,000  taxed 
at  1%;  above  that  sum  rate  Is  1.008%. 

To  husband,  ancestors,  descendants  or 
adopted  children,  $5,000  exempt;  next 
$5,000  taxed  at  1  %  and  excess  as  In  case  of 
the  widow. 

To  brothers,  sisters  or  their  descendants,  to 
son-in-la  v  or  daughter-in-law,  $500  exempt: 
next  $2,000  taxed  at  1  Yi  % ;  excess  taxed  at 
said  rate  plus  1-50  of  1  %  thereof. 

To  uncles,  aunts  or  descendants,  $250  exempt: 
next  $2,000  taxed  at  3%;  excess  taxed  at 
said  rate  plus  1-50  of  1%  thereof. 

To  great-uncles,  great-aunts  or  descendants, 
$150  exempt;  next  $500  taxed  at  4%;  ex- 
cess taxed  at  said  rate  plus  1-10  of  1  % 
thereof.  To  others  more  remote,  $100  ex- 
empt; next  $500  taxed  at  5%  ;  excess  at  said 
rate  plus  1-10  of  1%  thereof. 


(a)  Tax  of  1%  to  parents,  husband  or  wife, 
child,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  son, 
husband  of  daughter,  adopted  child,  lineal 
descendants  or  ancestors,  $5,000  exempt  to 
each  person.     Estate  must  exceed  $10,000. 

(b)  Tax  of  2%  to  uncle,  aunt,  niece,  nephew 
or  descendants,  $2,000  exempt  to  each  per- 
son.    Estate  must  exceed  $5,000. 

In  all  other  cases  above  $500:  $500  to  $10,000, 
3%;  $10,000  to  $20,000,  4%;  $20,000  to 
$50,000,  5r 


Estates  less  than  $250  exempt. 

Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,   children 

or  lineal  descendants,  stepchildren,  adopted 

children,  wife  or  widow  of  son. 


None. 


Preferred  Obligations. 


1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Debts  preferred  under  U.  S.  laws. 

3.  Taxes. 

4.  Judgments  and  decrees. 


1.  Debts  secured  by  liens  on  property 

of  deceased. 

2.  Funeral  expenses. 
3     Taxes. 

4!    Debts' due  U.  S.  or  State. 

5.  Judgments. 

6.  Wages  within  one  year.     Medical 

attendance  within  one  year. 


1.  Administration  expenses. 

2.  Funeral  and  last  sickness  expenses. 

3.  Allowance  to  family. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

5.  Debts  secured  by  liens  on  property 

of  deceased. 


Administration,    funeral    and    la3t 

sickness  expenses. 
Allowance   10  widow  and  children 

for  twelve  months. 
Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 
Taxes.         5.   Wages  up  to  $150. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Support  of  family  for  ninety  days. 

4.  Taxes  to  U.  S.  or  State. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  State 

laws. 

6.  Judgments  or  mortgages. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  si* 

months. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Taxes  due  U.  S. 

3.  Expenses    of   last   sickness. 

4.  Public  rates  and  taxes. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

6.  Debts  secured  by  liens   on    prop- 
erty of  deceased. 

Wages  within  ninety  days. 


Funeral  and  last  sickness  ex- 
penses. Wages  due  household 
servants  within  one  year. 

Rent,  within  one  year. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  due  U.  S. 

4.  State  and  town  taxes. 

5.  Wages  up  to  $100. 

6.  Other  claims  presented  within  six 

months. 

7.  Other  claims  presented  within  one 

year. 
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State. 


South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee 


Texas. 


Utah. 


Vermont. 


Virginia 


Washington. 


West  Virginia. 


Inherltence  Tax. 


None. 


On  amounts  not  exceeding  $15,000  the  primary 
rates  of  tax  are: 

(1)  To  wife  oi  lineal  issue.  1%.  (2)  To  hus- 
band, ancestor  or  adopted  child,  1  ^  %.  (3) 
To  brother,  sister  or  their  descendants,  to 
son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  3%.  (4)  To 
uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants,  4  %, ,  (6) 
To  others,  5%. 

On  Increased  amounts  the  primary  rate  Is  mul- 
tiplied from  $15,000  to  $50,000,  twice;  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000,  2H  times;  above  $100,- 
000,  3  times. 

$10,000  Is  exempt  to  husband,  wife.  Issue  or 
adopted  child;  $3,000  Is  exempt  to  ancestor; 
$1,000  exempt  to  class  (3),  $250  to  class  (4) 
and  $100  to  class  (5). 


Preferred  Obligations. 


1.  Funeral,  last  sickness,  probate  and 

administration  expenses. 

2.  Debts  due  to  public. 

3.  Judgments,  mortgages  and  execu- 

tions. 

4.  Rent. 

5.  Bonds,  contract  debts. 


To  parents,  husband,  wife,  child  or  descend- 
ants, $5,000  exempt.  Upon  excess,  1  %  up 
to  $20,000;  \H%  above  $20,000. 

To  others,  5%  above  $250. 


Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife  or  de 
scendants. 

The  rate  of  taxation  on  other  legacies  varies 
(above  such  sum  as  Is  exempt)  with  the 
amount  of  the  legacy.  Six  divisions  as  to 
amount  are  recognized:  (1)  up  to  $10,000; 
(2)  $10,000  to  $25,000;  (3)  $25,000  to  $50,- 
000;  (4)  $50,000  to  $100,000:  (5)  $100,000  to 
$500,000;  (6)  above  $500,000. 

To  ancestors,  brothers,  sisters  or  their  de- 
scendants, the  rates  on  the  above  amounts 
are  2%,  2  4%.  3%,  ZY2%,  4%  and  5%; 
$2,000  being  exempt.  To  uncles,  aunts  or 
their  descendants  the  rates  are  3%,  4%, 
5%,  6%,  7%  and  8%;  $1,000  being  exempt. 

To  others  more  remote  the  rates  are  4%, 
5H%,  7%,  8  4%,  10%  and  12%,  $500 
being  exempt. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

3.  Administration  expenses. 

4.  Wages  for  60  days. 

5.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 

6.  Debts   secured    by   Hens   on    prop- 
erty of  deceased. 


No  priority. 


1.  Funeral     and     last     sickness     ex- 

penses. 

2.  Administration   expenses  and   one 

year's    support    of    widow    and 
children. 

3.  Debts    secured    by    mortgage    or 

other  lien. 

4.  Other     debts     presented      within 

twelve  months. 


Tax  of  5%  on  all  estates  over  $10,000. 


Exempt  to  parents,  husband  or  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants, stepchild,  adopted  child,  or  lineal 
descendant  thereof,  wife  or  widow  of  son, 
husband  of  daugnter. 

To  all  others,  5 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  ad- 

ministration. 

3.  Wages  up  to  $100. 

4.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  or  State 

laws. 

5.  Debts  secured  by  Hens. 


Exempt  to  lineal  ancestors  or  lineal  descend- 
ants, husband  or  wife,  brother  or  sister. 
To  all  others,  5 


(a)  Tax  of  1  r;  above  $10,000  to  parents,  hus- 
band <»r  wife,  lineal  descendants,  adopted 
child,  or  lineal  descendant  thereof. 

(b)  To  collaterals,  lu'iudlim  the  third  degree 
of  relationship,   3',    up  to  $50,000,   4] 
from    $50,000    to    $100, Oio,    and    C  • ,     from 
$10(),noi)  upward. 

(c)  To  those  further  removed,  <•       up  to  $50,- 
000,     Q    ,      up     to     $100,000,     12 
$100,000. 


To  lineal  ancestor,  husband,  wife,  descendant, 
the  rate  is  i'.  on  amounts  up  to  125,000; 
$25,000  to  $60,000.  1  $50, » to  $100,- 

ooo.    2%]     $100,000    to    $500,000,     2 
above  $500,000.  8%.     Exempt  up  to  $10,- 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Headstone  not  over 

3.  Expenses  of  last  sickness. 

4.  Taxes. 

5.  Debts  due  to  State. 

6.  Debts  due  to  U.  S. 

7.  Wages  within  3  months. 

D  per  creditor. 


not  over 


1.  Funeral    and    administration     ex- 

penses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness,   not   ex- 

ceeding $50,  doctor  or  druggist. 

3.  Ta 

4.  Money  owing  as  trustee  or  In  fidu- 

ciary capacity. 


1.  Funeral  expenses. 

2.  Expenses  oi  last  sickness. 

3.  Debts  preferred  by  U.  8.  laws. 

4.  Wages,  within  ninety  days. 
.;.  Ta 
ii.  Judgments    and    mortgages    which 

are  Hens  on  land. 


1.  Funeral     and     administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Debts  owing  to  U.  S. 

3.  Taxes. 


2Jhe  Bankruptcy  Law. 
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State. 


West  Virginia. 
Continued. 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming. 


Inheritance  Tax. 


000,  except  In  case  of  widow,  where  $15,000 
Is  exempt. 
To  brother  or  sister  the  rate  Is  3%  up  to  $25,- 
000,  and  for  the  varying  amounts  stated 
above  the  rates  are  4H%,  6%,  7U%  and 
9%.     To  others  more  remote  the  rates  are 


7y2 


io< 


(1)  Tax  of  \%  to  husband,  wife,  lineal  de- 
scendants, lineal  ancestors,  adopted  child, 
and  lineal  issue  thereof. 

(2)  To  brothers,  sisters  and  descendants,  wife 
or  widow  of  son,   or  husband    of  daughter, 

m%. 

(3)  To  uncles,  aunts  or  their  descendants,  3%. 

(4)  To  great-uncles,  great-aunts  and  their  de- 
scendants, 4%. 

(5)  To  all  others,  5%. 

When  the  estate  Is  above  $25,000  the  above 
rates  are  multiplied  as  follows:  $25,000  to 
$50,000,  m  times  on  excess;  $50,000  to 
$100,000,  2  times  on  excess;  S  100,000  to 
$500,000,  2l4  times  on  excess;  above  $500,- 
000,  3  times  on  excess.  Exempt  $10,000  to 
widow  and  lesser  amounts  to  other  relatives, 
down  to  $100  exemptions  to  strangers  In 
blood. 


Tax  of  2%  on  amount  above  $10,000  to 
parents,  husband  or  wife,  child,  brother, 
sister,  lineal  descendants,  wife  or  widow  of 
son,  husband  of  daughter,  adopted  or  ac- 
knowledged child  for  ten  years. 

Except  that  to  husband,  wife  or  child  resident 
of  the  State  $25,000  to  each  Is  exempt. 

To  others  than  above,  tax  of  5  %  ;  $500  exempt. 


Preferred  Obligations. 


4.  Fiduciary  obligations. 


Last  sickness  and  funeral  expenses. 
Debts  preferred  by  U.  S.  laws. 


1.  Funeral    and    administration    ex- 

penses. 

2.  Expenses  of  last  sickness  and  sixty 

days'    wages,    including    medical 
attendance  and  medicines. 

3.  Judgments  and  mortgages. 

4.  All    claims    presented    within    six 

months. 

5.  All  claims  presented  within  one  yr. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  LAW. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  BANKRUPTCY  ACT  OP  JULY  1,  1898, 
AS  AMENDED   BY  ACT   OF   JUNE  25,   1910. 

Sec.  4.  Who  May  Become  Bankrupts.  — (a)  Any  person  except  a  municipal  railroad,  insurance 
or  banking  corporation  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  as  a  voluntary  bankrupt. 

The  bankruptcy  of  a  corporation  shall  not  release  its  officers,  directors,  or  stockholders,  as  such, 
froni  any  liability  under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  Territory  or  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  natural  person,  except  a  wage-earner  or  a  person  engaged  chiefly  in  farming  or  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  any  unincorporated  company  and  any  moneyed  busiuess.or  commercial  corporation, 
except  a  municipal  railroad,  iusurance  or  banking  corporation,  owing  debts  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  dollars  or  over,  may  be  adjudged  an  involuntary  bankrupt  upon  default  or  an  impartial 
trial  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  Dutiesof  Bankrupts. —(a)  The  bankrupt  shall  (1)  attend  the  first  meetingof  his  creditors, 
if  directed  by  the  courtor  a  Judge  thereof  to  do  so, and  the  hearing  upon  his  application  for  a  discharge, 
if  filed;  (2)  comply  with  all  lawful  orders  of  the  court;  (3)  examine  the  correctness  of  all  proofs  of 
claims  filed  against  his  estate;  (4)  execute  and  deliver  such  papers  asshall  be  ordered  by  the  court;  (5) 
execute  to  his  trustee  transfers  of  all  his  property  in  foreign  countries;  (6)  immediately  inform  his 
trustee  of  any  attempt,  by  his  creditors  or  other  persons,  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  coming 
to  his  knowledge;  (7)  in  case  of  any  person  having  to  his  knowledge  proved  a  false  claim  against  his 
estate,  disclose  that  fact  immediately  to  his  trustee;  (8)  prepare,  make  oath  to,  and  file  in  court  within 
ten  days,  unless  further  time  is  granted,  after  the  adjudication  if  an  involuntary  bankrupt,  and  with 
the  petition  if  a  voluntary  bankrupt,  a  schedule  of  his  property,  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of 
property,  the  location  thereof,  its  money  value  in  detail,  and  a  list  of  his  creditors,  showing  their  resi- 
dences, if  known  (if  unknown  that  fact  to  be  stated),  the  amount  due  each  of  them,  the  consideration 
thereof,  the  security  held  by  them,  if  any,  and  a  claim  for  such  exemptions  as  he  may  be  entitled  to, 
all  in  triplicate,  one  copy  of  each  for  the  clerk,  one  for  the  referee,  and  one  for  the  trustee;  and  (9)  when 
present  at  the  first  meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  court  shall  order,  submit  to 
an  examination  concerning  the  conductingof  his  business,  the  cause  of  his  bankruptcy,  his  dealings  with 
his  creditors  and  other  persons,  the  amount,  kind,  and  whereabouts  of  his  property,  and.  in  addition, 
all  matters  which  may  affect  the  administration  and  settlement  of  his  estate;  but  no  testimony  given 
by  him  shall  be  offered  in  evidence  against  him  in  any  criminal  proceedings. 

Provided,  however,  that  he  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  or  at  or  for 
an  examination  at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  his  home  or  principal 
place  of  business,  or  to  examine  claims  except  when  presented  to  him,  unless  ordered  by  the  court,  or 
a.Tudge  thereof,  for  cause  shown,  and  the  bankrupt  shall  be  paid  his  actual  expenses  from  the  estate 
when  examined  or  required  to  attend  at  any  place  other  than  the  city,  town,  or  village  of  his  residence. 

Act  of  March  3,  1911  (Judicial  Code)  36  Stat.  1134,  as  follows: 

Sec  24.    Original  jurisdiction  in  district  courts. 

"  Sec.  130.  The  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  shall  have  the  appellate  and  supervisory  jurisdiction 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  United  States,'  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  all  laws 
amendatory  thereof,  and  shall  exercise  the  same  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed. ' ' 

Sec.  252  states  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy act  of  July  1,  1898. 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF    INTESTATE'S    PERSONAL    ESTATE. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  the  personal  estate  of  a  deceased  after  the  payment  of  funeral  expenses 
and  other  debts  where  there  is  no  will: 

In  many  of  the  States  the  widow  and  children  are  entitled  to  receive  a  small 
portion  of  the  estate,  generally  varying  from  $100  to  $500,  before  the  claims  of  creditors 
are  paid.  Aside  from  such  exempt  portion  of  the  estate,  the  property  to  be  distributed 
to  the  widow  or  relatives  is   that  remaining  after  all  creditors'   claims  have  been  satisfied. 

The  following  is  the  plan  of  distribution  of  a  male's  property.  The  same  rules  apply 
to  a  female's  estate,  excepc  in  some  States,  where  the  rights  of  a  husband  in  the  estate 
of  his  deceased  wife  differ  from  those  of  a  wife  in  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband, 
which   will    be   shown   in   a   separate   table. 

I.  In  all  States  where  the  deceased  leaves  a  child  or  children,  or  descendants  of  any 
deceased  child,  and  no  widow,  the  children  or  descendants  take  the  entire  estate,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  relatives.  The  children  take  equal  shares,  and  in  most  States  the 
descendants  of  a  deceased  child  together  take  the  share  of  their  parent,  except  where 
the  descendants  are  all  in  equal  degree  to  the  deceased  (all  grandchildren,  no  children 
surviving),  when  they  share  equally  and  do  not  take  their  proportionate  share  of  their 
parent's    interest. 

No  statement  is  given  in  this  synopsis  of  the  law  of  Louisiana,  which,  being  founded 
on  the  provisions  of  the  French  code  and  Roman  law  instead  of  the  English  common 
law,  which  is  the  underlying  principle  in  the  other  States,  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  principles  followed  in  the  other  States,  especially  on  the  question  of  the  rights  of  a 
husband  and  wife  in  each  other's  property  and  in  the  property  acquired  by  the  husband 
and  wife  during  their  married  life.  The  provisions  of  the  law  of  Indiana  are  also  not 
included,  for  the  reason  that  for  an  accurate  statement  of  its  provisions  a  reading  of 
the  entire  statute  is  necessary,  together  with  the  decisions  of  the  Indiana  courts  con- 
struing its  provisions,  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  a  statement  here. 

II.  (a)  If  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  and  no  children  or  descendants,  the  widow- 
takes  all.  This  is  the  rule  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia.  Illinois, 
Kansas.  Minnesota.  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

(b)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  one-half,  the  residue  being  taken  by 
the  other  relatives  in  the  manner  and  proportion  in  which  they  take  the  entire  estate 
when  the  deceased  leaves  neither  widow  or  descendants  (given  below):  Arkansas, 
California,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Idaho.  Iowa.  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Missouri.  Montana,  Nebraska.  Nevada.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,   Washington,    West  Virginia   and   Wisconsin. 

(c)  In  Massachusetts.  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah  the  widow  takes  the 
entire  estate  up  to   $5,000  and  one-half  of  the  residue. 

(d)  In  Connecticut  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  $2,000  and  one-half 
of   the   residue. 

(e)  In  New  York,  if  there  be  a  father  or  mother  of  deceased  surviving,  the 
widow  takes  one-half;  if  there  be  no  father  or  mother,  but  a  brother  or  slst< 
neDhew  or  niece  surviving,  the  widow  takes  $2,000  and  one-half  residue:  if  there  be 
no  parent,  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  the  widow  takes  all.  The  residue  after  the 
widow's  share  passes  in  each  case  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  applying  where 
no   widow  or  issue  survive. 

(f)  In  New  Hampshire  the  widow  takes  $1,500,  and,  if  the  estate  exceeds  $3,000.  one- 
half  of  the  residue. 

(g)  In  Wyoming  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  $10,000  and  three-fourths 
of   the   residue. 

(i)  In  Michigan  the  widow  takes  the  entire  estate  up  to  $3,000  and  one-half  of  the 
residue. 

(.i)  In  Vermont  the  widow  takes  entire  estate  if  not  exceeding  $2,500:  if  more 
than    $2,500.    widow  takes   that  sum  and  one-half  of  residue. 

III.  (ai  When  the  deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  children,  or  descendants,  the  widow 
takes  one-third  and  the  children  share  equally  in  the  residue  in  the  following  States: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware.  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Ohio 
font-half  If  less  than  $4001,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont. 
Virginia     and  West  Virginia. 

(b)  In  the  following  States,  if  there  be  but  one  child,  the  widow  takes  one-half  and 
the  child  one-half;  if  two  or  more  children  or  their  descendants,  the  widow  takes  one- 
third,  as  above,  and  the  Children  or  their  descendants  the  residue:  California,  Florida, 
Idaho,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nevada.  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota    and  Utah. 

(o  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  children,  or  descendants, 
the  residue:     Colorado,    Kansas.    Kentucky.   Oregon,    Washington     and    Wyoming. 

(d)  In  the  following  States  the  widow  takes  the  same  share  as  each  of  the 
children:    Mississippi,     Missouri.     Tennessee    and     Wisconsin. 

(e)  In  North  Carolina,  if  there  are  less  than  three  children,  the  widow  takes  one- 
third  and  the  ehlldren  the  residue;  if  there  are  three  or  more  children,  the  widow  takes 
the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children. 
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(f)  In  Alabama,  if  there  is  but  one  child,  the  widow  takes  one-half  and  the  child  one- 
half;  if  there  are  more  than  one  child  and  less  than  five  children,  the  widow  takes 
the  same  share  as  each  of  the  children;  if  there  are  five  or  more  children,  the  widow 
takes  one-fifth  and  the  children  or  their  descendants  share  equally  in  the  residue. 

(g)  In  Georgia,  if  there  are  less  than  five  children,  the  widow  takes  the  same  share 
as  each  of  the  children;  if  there  are  five  or  more  children,  the  widow  takes  one-fifth 
and   the   children   or   their   descendants   share  equally   in   the  residue. 

In  Nebraska  if  widow  is  not  the  parent  of  all  the  children  of  the  deceased  and 
there  be  more  than  one  child,  widow  takes  one-fourth  and  children  the  residue.  If 
widow  is  parent  of  all  children  of  the  deceased,  she  takes  one-half  if  there  be  but 
one  child  and  the  child  the  residue.;  if  there  be  more  than  one  child  the  widow  takes 
one-third    and    the    children    the    reiidue. 

(h)  In  New  Mexico,  the  widow  takes  one-half  of  the  estate  acquired  during  marriage, 
otherwise  than  by  gift  (by  purchase,  for  example)  and  the  children  or  their  descendants 
share  equally  in  the  residue;  the  widow  also  takes  one-fourth  of  the  estate  acquired 
before  marriage,  or  by  gift  or  legacy  during  marriage,  the  children  or  their  descendants 
taking    the    residue. 

IV.  (a)  "When  the  deceased  leaves  no  widow,  children  or  descendants,  the  parents 
take  the  entire  estate  in  equal  shares  in  the  following  States:  Alabama,  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Maine.  Massachu- 
setts. Midhigan.  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska.  New  Hampshire.  Oklahoma.  Penn- 
sylvania,   Texas,    Uta'h.    "Vermont,    Washington,    "Wisconsin    and    Wyoming. 

In  all  of  the  States  just  mentioned,  except  Alabama,  Arizona,  Maine,  and  Texas,  if 
one  parent  is  dead,  the  surviving  parent  takes  the  entire  estate,  to  the  exclusion  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  Alabama,  Arizona,  Maine,  and  Texas  the  surviving  parent  takes 
one-half  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,   or  their  descendants,   take   the  residue. 

In  all  of  them,  if  both  parents  are  dead,  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants 
take    the    entire    estate. 

(b)  In  the  following  States  the  father,  if  living,  takes  the  entire  estate;  if  the 
father  is  dead,  then  to  the  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants 
equally;  and  if  both  parents  are  dead,  then  to  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their 
descendants:  Florida,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,   Virginia   and  "West  Virginia. 

(c)  In  the  following  States  the  father,  if  living,  takes  the  entire  estate;  if  the 
father  is  dead,  then  to  the  mother;  and  if  both  parents  are  dead,  then  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters  or  their  descendants:  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia.  Nevada  and  North 
Dakota. 

(d)  In  the  following  States  the  parents,  if  living,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
their  descendants,  take  the  entire  estate,  sharing  equally.  Georgia,  Illinois,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,   New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina. 

(e)  In  Delaware.  Ohio  and  Maryland  (Where  the  property  did  not  descend  to 
intestate  from  either  parent),  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  take 
the  entire  estate  in  preference  to  the  parents,  who  only  inherit  if  there  are  no  brothers 
or  sisters  or   lawful   issue  of  any  deceased  brothers   or  sisters. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    FEMALE'S    ESTATE. 

In  the  following  States,  if  the  deceased  was  a  married  woman,  the  rights  of  her 
surviving  husband  in  her  personal  estate  differ  from  the  rights  of  a  widow  in  the  estate 
of   her   deceased   husband   as   shown   in   the   above   synopsis. 

(a)  In  Delaware.  District  of  Columbia.  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia 
thjs  husband  takes  the  entire  personal  estate,  whether  there  is  any  issue  of  the  mar- 
riage or  not. 

(bi  In  New  York,  if  there  are  no  children  or  descendants  of  children,  the  husband 
takes    the   entire   estate. 

(c)  In  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Pennsylvania,  if  there  are  no  children  or  descendants, 
the  husband  takes  the  entire  estate;  if  there  are  children,  the  husband  takes  the  same 
share  as  each  child. 

(d)  In  Ohio  the  husband  takes  the  entire  estate  if  there  are  no  children  or  descendants; 
if  there  are  children  or  descendants,  they  take  the  entire  estate. 

(e)  In  Alabama  the  husband  takes  one-half  of  the  estate,  the  children,  or  descendants, 
taking    the    residue.  • 

(f)  In  North  Carolina,  where  surviving  husband  is  not  also  the  father  of  all  the 
children  of  decedent,  if  there  be  one  child  the  husband  takes  one-half  and  the  child 
one-half;  if  there  be  more  than  one  child,  husband  takes  child's  share. 


LAW  EXAMINATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

To  entitle  an  applicant  to  an  examination  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  he  shall  pay  to  the 
examiners  a  fee  of  $15.  and  he  must  prove  (15  days  in  'advance)  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Law  Examiners:  1.  That  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  State,  twenty-one  yean*  of  age,  and  that 
his  residence  for  six  months  prior  to  the  examination  is  actual  and  not  constructive,  which  proof 
must  be  made  by  his  own  affidavit.  2.  That  he  has  studied  law  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the 
conditions  prescribed  for  a  period  of  four  years,  •  except  that  if  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  of  any 
college  or  university  his  period  of  study  may  be  three  years  instead  of  four,  and  except  also  that 
persons  who  have  been  admitted  as  attorneys  in  the  highest  court  of  original  jurisdiction  of  another 
State  or  country,  and  have  remained  therein  as  practising  attorneys  for  at  least  three  years,  may  be 
admitted  to  such  examination  after  a  period  of  law  study  of  one  year  within  this  State.  3.  That 
the  applicant,  if  not  a  college  graduate,  has  passed  the  regents'  examination  or  its  equivalent  must 
ue  proved  by  the  production  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  regents'  certificate  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Address  communications  concerning  law  examinations  to  F.  M.  Danaher,  Secretary,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT    OF    DEEDS. 

An  Acknowledgment  is  the  act  of  declaring  the  execution  of  an  instrument  before  an  officer 
authorized  to  certify  to  sucli  declaration.    The  officer  certifies  to  the  fact  of  such  declaration,  and  to 
hisknowledge  of  the  person  so  declaring.    Conveyances  or  deeds  of  laud  to  be  entitled  to  be  recorded 
must  first  be  acknowledged  before  a  proper  officer.    Most  of  the  States  have  forms  of  acknowledg- 
ments, which  should  be  followed. 

Acknowledgments  may  be  taken  in  general  by  Notaries  Public,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Judges 
or  Clerks  of  Courts  of  the  higher  grades,  Registers,  Masters  in  Cbancery,  Court  Commissioners, 
Town  Clerks,  Mayor  and  Clerks  of  incorporated  cities,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

The  requisites  to  a  valid  deed  are  the  same  in  general  as  other  contracts,  but  the  appointment 
of  an  attorney  to  execute  a  deed  for  another  person  must  in  general  be  executed  with  the  same 
formalities  requisite  to  the  deed  itself. 

Ska  US  or  their  equivalent  (or  whatever  is  intended  as  such)  are  necessary  in  Alaska,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania. South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin.  Wyoming.  In  almost  all  the 
States  deeds  by  corporations  must  be  under  seal.  Forms  are  prescribed  or  indicated  b3r  the  statutes 
of  most  of  the  States  except  Connecticut,  Florida,  Louisiana,  separate, Acknowledgment  by  wife 
is  required  in  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho.  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  One  Witness  to  the  execution  oi  deeds  is  required  in  District  of  Columbia,  Maine 
(customary),  Maryland,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey  (usual),  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Wyoming.  Two  Wit- 
nesses to  the  execution  of  deeds  are  required  in  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Miuuesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  Wisconsin. 


PROMISSORY  NOTES  AND  CHECKS. 
Negotiable  instruments,  the  common  forms  of  which  are  promissory  notes,  checks,  or  other 
bills  of  exchange,  while  having  the  same  general  requisites  as  other  contracts,  have  certain  distinct 
features.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  their  free  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  like  currency.  The  assignment  of  an  ordinary  contract  leaves  the  assignee  in  no  different  po- 
sition for  enforcing  his  rights  than  that  of  his  assignor,  but  one  who  takes  a  negotiable  instrument 
from  a  prior  holder,  without  knowledge  of  any  defences  to  it,  before  its  maturity,  and  gives  value  for 
it,  holds  it  free  of  any  defences  which  might  have  been  set  up  against  his  predecessors,  except  those 
defects  that  were  inherent  in  the  instrument  itself. 

To  be  negotiable  an  instrument  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  maker  (of  a  note)  or 
drawer  (of  a  bill  or  cheek). 

It  must  contain  an  unconditional  promise  or  order  to  pay  a  sum  certain  in  money. 

Must  be  payable  on  demand,  or  at  a  fixed  future  time. 

Must  be  payable  to  order  or  to  bearer. 

In  a  bill  of  exchange  (check)  the  party  directed  to  pay  must  be  reasonably  certain. 

Every  negotiable  instrument  is  presumed  to  have  been  issued  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and 
want  of  consideration  in  the  creation  of  the  instrument  is  not  a  defence  against  a  bona-tide  holder. 

An  instrument  is  negotiated,  that  is  completely  transferred,  so  as  to  vest  title  in  the  pur- 
chaser, if  payable  to  bearer,  or  indorsed  simply  with  the  name  of  the  last  holder,  by  mere  delivery,  if 
payable  to  order  by  the  indorsement  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  payable  and  delivery. 

one  who  transfers  an  Instrument  by  indorsement  warrants  to  every  subsequent  holder  that  the 
instrument  is  genuine,  that  he  lias  title  to  it.  and  that  if  not  paid  by  the  party  primarily  liable  at  ma- 
turity, he  will  pay  it  upon  receiving  due  notice  of  non-payment. 

To  hold  an  Endorser  liable  the  holder  upon  its  non-payment  at  maturity  must  give  prompt 
notice  of  such  non-payment  to  the  indorser  and  that  the  holder  looks  to  the  iudorser  for  payment. 
Such  notice  should  be  sent  within  twenty-four  hours. 

When  an  indorser  is  thus  compelled  to  pay  he  may  hold  prior  parties  through  whom  be 
received  the  instrument  liable  to  him  by  sending  them  prompt  notice  of  non-payment  upon  receiv- 
ing such  notice  from  the  holder.  . 

One  who  transfers  a  negotiable  instrument  by  delivery,  wilbout  indorsing  it,  simply  warrants 
that  the  Instrument  is  genuine,  that  he  has  title  to  it.  and  knows  of  no  defence  to  it,  but  does  not 
agree  to  pay  it  if  unpaid  at  maturity. 

The  maker  of  a  note  is  liable  to  pay  it  if  unpaid  at  maturity  without  any  notice  from  the 
holder  or  indorser. 

Notice  to  one  of  several  partners  is  sufficient  notice  to  all. 

When  a  check  is  certified  bva  bank  the  bank  becomes  primarily  liable  to  pay  it  without  no- 
tice of  its  non-payment,  and  when  the  bolder  of  a  check  thus  obtains  its  certification  by  the  bank,  the 
drawer  of  the  check  and  previous  Indorseia  are  released  from  liability,  and  the  holder  looks  to  the 
bank  for  payment. 

A  bona-fide  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  that  is.  a  party  who  takes  an  instrument  regu- 
lar on  its  face    before  its  maturity,  pays  value  for  it  and  has  no  knowledge  ol  any  defences  to  it,  is- 
entitled  to  hold  the  party  primarHy liable  responsible  for  Its  payment,  despite  any  defences  be  may 

have  against  the  party  to  whom  be  save  It,  except  such  as  rendered  the  instrument  void  in  its  incep- 
tion Thus  if  the  maker  of  a  note  received  no  value  for  it,  or  was  induced  to  issue  it  through  fraud 
or  Imposition,  they  do  not  defeat  the  right  of  a  bona-fide  holder  to  compel  its  payment  from  him. 

The  following  States  have  enacted  a  similar  Negotiable   Instrument    law:  Alabama.  Ari- 
zona, Colorado   Connecticut,  Diet. of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa, Kansas,  Kentucky. Louisiana,. 
Maryland     Nebraska     Nevada.    New   Hampshire,    New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North. 
Dakota,  dregon,    Pennsylvania,    Rhode    island,    Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington  and  Wis- 
consin— and  the  same  general  rules  apply  in  all  the  .States. 
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LAW  OF  CONTRACTS. 

A  contract  is  an  agreement  of  two  or  more  parties,  by  which  reciprocal  rights  and. 
obligations  are  created.  One  party  acquires  a  right,  enforceable  at  law,  to  some  act  or  forbearance 
from  the  other,  who  is  under  a  corresponding  obligation  to  thus  act  or  forbear. 

Generally  speaking,  all  contracts  which  are  made  between  two  competent  parties,  for  a  proper 
consideration,  without  fraud  and  for  a  lawful  purpose, are  enforceable  at  law. 

To  the  creation  of  a  valid  contract  there  must  be: 

1.  Precise  agreement.  The  offer  of  one  party  must  be  met  by  an  acceptance  by  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  offered. 

2.  There  must  be  a  consideration.  Something  of  value  must  either  be  received  by  one  party  or 
given  up  by  the  other. 

3.  The  parties  must  have  capacity  to  contract.  The  contracts  of  insane  persons  are  not  binding 
upon  them.  Married  women  are  now  generally  permitted  to  contract  as  though  single,  and  bind  their 
separate  property.  The  contracts  of  an  infant  are  generally  not  binding  upon  him,  unless  ratified 
after  attaining  his  majority.  The  contracts  of  an  infant  for  ' '  necessaries  ' '  may  be  enforced  against 
him  to  the  extent  of  the  reasonable  value  of  the  goods  furnished.  It  is  incumbent  upon  one  seeking 
thus  to  hold  an  infant  to  show  that  the  goods  furnished  were  in  fact  necessary  to  the  infant,  and  that 
he  was  not  already  supplied  by  his  parents  or  guardians. 

4.  The  party' s  consent  must  not  be  the  result  of  fraud  or  imposition,  or  it  may  be  avoided  by  the 
party  imposed  upon. 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  parties  must  be  lawful.  Agreements  to  defraud  others,  to  violate  statutes, 
or  whose  aim  is  against  public  policy,  such  as  to  create  monopolies,  or  for  the  corrupt  procurement 
of  legislative  or  official  action,  are  void,  and  cannot  be  enforced  by  any  party  thereto. 

Contracts  in  general  are  equally  valid,  whether  made  orally  or  in  writing,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  classes  of  contracts,  which  in  most  of  the  States  are  required  to  be  attested 
by  a  note  or  memorandum  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  or  his  agent  sought  to  be  held  liable. 
Some  of  the  provisions,  which  are  adopted  from  the  old  English  Statute  of  Frauds,  vary  in  some 
States,  but  the  following  contracts  very  generally  are  required  to  be  thus  attested  by  some  writing: 

Contracts  by  their  terms  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year  from  the  making  thereof. 

A  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person. 

Contracts  made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  except  mutual  promises  to  marry. 

Promise  of  an  executor,  or  administrator,  to  pay  debts  of  deceased  out  of  his  own  property. 

Contracts  for  the  creation  of  any  interest  or  estate  in  land,  with  the  exception  of  leases  for  a 
short  term,  generally  one  year. 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  above  a  certain  value,  unless  a  portion  of  the  price  is  paid  or  part 
of  the  goods  delivered.  The  required  value  of  the  goods  sold  varies  in  different  States  from  $30  to 
$200.     In  a  number  of  the  States  no  such  provision  exists. 

In  many  of  the  States  declarations  or  conveyances  of  trust  estates. 

In  many  States  representations  as  to  the  character,  credit,  or  responsibility  of  another  person. 

Partial  performance  of  the  contract  is  generally  held  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  a 
writing. 

If  the  damages  liable  to  result  from  the  breaking  of  a  contract  are  uncertain  the 
parties  may  agree  upon  a  sum  to  which  either  may  be  entitled  as  compensation  for  a  breach,  which 
will  be  upheld  by  the  courts,  but  if  the  sum  so  fixed  is  not  designed  as  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
party  injured,  but  as  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted,  it  will  be  disregarded. 

A  party  is  generally  excused  for  the  failure  to  perform  what  he  has  agreed  only  by  the 
actof  God  or  the  public  enemy.  Except  in  cases  involving  a  personal  element  in  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed, such  as  the  rendition  of  services,  when  the  death  or  sickness  of  the  party  contracting  to  per- 
form them  is  a  valid  excuse,  or  contracts  for  the  performance  of  work  upon  a  specified  object,  when 
itsdestruction  without  the  fault  of  the  party  sought  to  be  held  liable  is  a  sufficient  excuse. 

ARREST  IN  CIVIL  ACTION. 

While  imprisonment  for  debt  as  it  formerly  existed  in  English  and  American  law,  by  which  a 
debtor  might  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  mere  inability  to  pay  his  creditor,  no  longer  exists  in 
the  United  States,  the  statutes  of  the  majority  of  the  States  provide  for  the  arrest  of  a  defendant 
in  a  civil  action  under  varying  conditions.  A  large  number  of  States  determine  the  right  of  arrest 
by  the  character  of  the  claim  on  which  suit  is  brought,  allowing  in  it  actions  for  fraud  or  the  injuries 
known  in  the  law  as  "torts,"  such  as  an  injury  to  the  person  or  property,  conversion  or  embezzle- 
ment, libel,  slander,  or  the  like. 

In  the  following  States  no  civil  arrest  is  allowed — Arizona,  District  of  Co'umbia,  Florida, 
Maryland,   Minnesota,   Mississippi,   Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

In  the  following  States  the  right  to  arrest  depends  upon  the  nature  of  claim  in  suit:  In  actions 
for  fraud  or  torts,  Connecticut;  for  fraud,  libel,  slander,  or  violent  injury  to  person  or  property, 
Delaware  for  fraud  only,  Iowa  and  Kansas;  only  after  verdict  of  jury,  finding  malice,  fraud,  or  wilful 
deceit,  Colorado;  for  torts,  breach  of  promise  to  marry,  misconduct  or  embezzlement  in  office  or 
professional  capacity,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  (also  for  fine  or  penalty  or  to  recover 
property  concealed  from  Sheriff). 

In  the  following  States  arrest  is  only  allowed  against  a  defendant  about  to  remove  from  State 
or  about  to  conceal,  transfer,  or  remove  his  property  to  avoid  plaintiff's  claim  or  defraud  creditors, 
irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  claim:  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Hampshire,  Utah, 
Virginia. 

In  the  following  States  arrest  is  allowed  in  contract  actions  where  the  defendant  is  about  to 
depart  from  the  State,  or  conceal  or  remove  his  property,  and  also  in  actions  for  fraud  or  torts  of 
various  kinds,  though  the  provisions  are  not  identical:  Arkansas  (fraud  only),  California,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia  (fraud  only),  Wis- 
consin. 

In  Georgia  arrest  only  allowed  against  attorneys,  Sheriffs  or  other  officers  of  the  court  for  failure 
to  pay  over  money  collected  and  in  certain  circumstances  against  defendant  who  conceals  property 
from  Sheriff.  The  drawer  of  a  check,  which  on  presentation  to  the  bank  payment  is  refused,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  Criminal  prosecution  cannot  be  instituted,  however,  until  after  an  expiration 
of  thirty  days,  and  not  then  if  the  drawer  makes  good  the  invalid  check. 

In  Wyoming  (only  after  judgment)  in  actions  for  fraud,  or  money  lost  at  gambling,  or  where 
defendant  has  removed  or  concealed  property  to  avoid  judgment. 

In  Rhode  Island,  allowed  in  all  actions  except  to  recover  debt  or  taxes. 

In  Ohio,  when  an  affidavit  is  filed  showing:  About  to  remove  DroDerty  to  defraud  creditors, 
convert  property  into  money  for  same  purpose,  conceal  oroperty  or  rights  in  action  fraudulently, 
assigned  or  disposed  of  property  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors.  Fraudulently  contracted  the  debt, 
or  incurred  the  obligation.  Money  or  property  sought  to  be  recovered  was  in  gambling  on  a  bet  or 
wager. 
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MARRIACE    AND    DIVORCE    LAWS. 

(Revised  to  December  1,  1914.) 

Marriage  licenses.— Required  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  except  Alaska.  California, 
and  New  Mexico  require  both  parties  to  appear  and  be  examined  under  oath,  or  submit  affidavit. 

Marriage,  Prohibition  of.— Marriages  between  whites  and  persons  of  negro  descent  are  pro- 
hibited and  punishable  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California.  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia.  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina.  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 

Marriages  between  whites  and  Indians  are  void  in  Arizona.  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  South 
Carolina:  and  between  whites  and  Chinese  in  Arizona,  California,  Mississippi.  Oregon,  and  Utah. 

Marriage  between  first  cousins  is  forbidden  in  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Missouri.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota.  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  and  in  some  of  them  is  declared  incestuous  and  void,  and 
marriage  with  step-relatives  is  forbidden  in  all  the  states  except  Florida,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Iowa.  Kentucky,  .Minnesota,  New  York,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin. 

Connecticut  and  Minnesota  prohibit  the  marriage  of  an  epileptic,  imbecile,  or  feeble-minded 
woman  under  45  years  of  age,  or  cohabitation  by  any  male  of  this  description  with  a  woman  under 
45  years  of  age,  and  marriage  of  lunatics  is  void  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Nebraska;  persons  having  sexual  diseases  in  Michigan. 

California  prohibits  divorced  persons  from  marrying  anywhere  within  a  year  by  granting  only  an 
interlocutory  decree  at  first  and  final  decree  one  year  later. 

For  age  of  consent  see  end  of  this  table,  second  page  following  this. 


States. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut . . 


Delaware. 


Residence 
Required. 


l-3yrs. 


3  years. 
■  1  year. 


1  year. 
1  year. 

1  year. 
3  years. 

2  years. 


D.of  Columbia  3  years 


2  years. 

1  year. 

Idaho 

2  years. 

<)  1U0S. 

1  year.  § 

2  years. 

1  year. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


Maryland  . . 


1  year. 
1  year. 

1  year. 

2  years. 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce. 
In  addition  to  adultery,  ivhich  is  ea  air  for  divorce  in  all  the  States.  * 


Abandonment  two  years,  crime  against  nature,  habitual  drunkenness, 
violence,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  physical 
incapacity,  imprisonment  for  two  years  for  felony,  if  husband  becomes 
addicted  to  cocaine,  morphine  or  similar  drugs. 

Felony, physical  incapacity,desertion  two  years,eruelty,habitual  drunkenness. 

Felony,  physical  incapacity,  desertion  one  year,  excesses,  cruelty,  neglect  to 
provide  one  year,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage, 
conviction  of  felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  party,  habitual 
drunkenness. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  former 
marriage  existing,  physical  incapacity. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one 
year,  felony. 

Desertion  one  year,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty,  failure  to  provide  one 
year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  felony,  former  marriage  existing. 

Fraudulent  contract,  wilful  desertion  three  years,  with  total  neglect  of  duty, 
habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  imprisonment  for  life,  infamous  crime  in- 
volving violation  of  conjugal  duty  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  State 
prison,  seven  years'  absence  without  being  heard  from. 

Desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness  for  two  years,  cruelty,  bigamy, 
felony  followed  by  a  continuous  imprisonment  for  at  least  two  years— and 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  fraud,  want  of  age,  neglect  to  provide  three 
years. 

Marriages  may  be  annulled  for  former  existing  marriage,  lunacy,  fraud, 
coercion,  physical  incapacity,  and  want  of  age  at  time  of  marriage. 

Cruelty,  violent  temper, habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity,  desertion 
oue  year,  former  marriage  existing,  relationship  within  prohibited  degrees. 

Mental  and  physical  incapacity,  desertion  three  years,  felony,  cruelty, 
force,  duress,  or  fraud  in  obtaining  marriage,  pregnancy  of  wife 
by   other    than  husband   at     marriage,  relationship    within  prohibited 

degrees. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  leper,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  oue  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one 
year,  felony,  insanity. 

Desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness  two  years,  former  existing  mar- 
riage, cruelty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  attempt  on  life  of  other  party, 
divorced  party  cannot  marry  for  one  year. 

Abandonment  two  years,  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness,  failure  to  provide 
two  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity. 

Desertion  two  years,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  pregnancy  of 
wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  unless  husband  has  illegitimate 
child  or  children  livingof  which  wife  did  not  know  at  timeof  marriage.  Tin- 
marriage  may  be  annulled  lor  the  following  causes  existing  at  tbel  imeof  the 
marriage:  insanity  physical  incapacity,  former  existing  marriage,  con- 
sangainity. 

Abandonment     one     year,    cruelty,    fraud,     habitual    drunkenness,     gi 
neglect  of  duty,  felony,  physical  Incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other 
than  husband  at  marriage,  former  existing  marriage. 

Separation  five  years,  desertion  one  year,  felony,  physical  incapacity. 
loathsome  disease,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  force,  fraud 
or  duress  in  obtaining  marriage,  joining  religious  sect  believing  marriage 
unlawful,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage  or  sub- 
sequent Unchaste  behavior,  ungovernable  temper. 

Felony,  habitual  drunkenm  ruelty,  public  defamation  of  other 

party,  abandonment,  attempt  on  life  of  other  party,  fugitive  from  Justice. 

Cruelty,  desertion  three  years, physical  incapacity,  habits  of  intoxication 
by  liquors,  opium,  or  other  drugs,  neglect  to  provide,  insanity  under 
pertain  limitations. 

Abandonment  three  years, unchastity of  wife  before  marriage,  physical  inca- 
pacity, any  cause  which  renders  the  marriage  null  and  void  ab  initio. 


•Exclusive  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  no  divorce  law.     §  Not  required  for  offence  within  State. 
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MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE  LAWS— Continued. 


Statks. 


Mass'chusetts 


Michigan. . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 


Missouri. 


Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.Hampshire 


New  Jersey.. 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

N.Carolina... 
North  Dakota 


Residence 
Required. 


Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Hhode  Island. 


S.Carolina.... 
South  Dakota 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia...... 


3-5  yrs. 

1  year. 
1  year. 
1  year. 

1  year. 

1  year. 

1  year.  + 
1  year.  § 
1  year. 


2  years. 

1  year. 

(t) 

2  years. 
1  year. 

1  year. 

1  year. 

1  year. 

1  year. 

2  years. 

1  year. 

2  years. 

6  mos. 
1  year. 
1  year. 
1  year. 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce. 
In  addition  to  adultery,  wliich  is  cause  for  divorce  in  all  the  Slates.  * 

Cruelty, desertion  three  years,  habitsof  intoxication  bv  liquors.opium  or  other 
drags,  neglect  to  provide,  physical  incapacity,  imprisonment  for  felony, 
uniting  lor  three  years  with  religious  sect  believing  marriage  unlawful. 

Felony,  desertion  two  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity, 
and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide. 

Desertion  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  physical  in- 
capacity, imprisonment  for  felony. 

Felony,  desertion  two  years,  consanguinity,  physical  incapacity,  habitual 
drunkenness  by  liquor,  opium,  or  other  drugs,  cruelty,  insanity'at  time  of 
marriage,  former  existing  marriage,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  hus- 
band at  marriage. 

Felony,  absence  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  cruelty,  indig- 
nities, vagrancy,  former  existing  marriage,  physical  incapacity,  conviction 
of  felony  prior  to  marriage  unknown  to  other  party,  wife  pregnant  by  other 
than  husband  at  marriage. 

Cruelty,  desertion,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  felony, 
innocent  party  may  not  remarry  within  two  years  and  guilty  party  within 
three  years  of  the  divorce. 

Abandonment  two  years, habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity,  felony, 
failure  to  support  two  years,  cruelty. 

Desertion  one  year,  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  physical  incapacity, 
cruelty,  neglect  to  provide  one  year. 

Cruelty,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  absence  three  years,  habitual  drunken- 
ness three  years,  failure  to  provide  three  years,  treatment  endangering 
health  or  reason,  union  with  sect  regarding  marriage  unlawful,  wife  separate 
without  the  State  ten  years,  not  claiming  marital  rights,  husband  absent 
from  United  States  three  years  intending  to  become  citizen  of  another 
country  without  making  any  provision  for  wife's  support. 

Desertion  two  years,  cruelty.  No  divorce  may  be  obtained  on  grounds 
arising  in  another  State  unless  they  constituted  ground  for  divorce  in  the 
State  where  they  arose.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following 
causes  existing  at  the  time  or  the  marriage:  Want  of  legal  age,  former- 
existing  marriage,  consanguinity,  physical  incapacity,  idiocy. 

Abandonment,  cruelty,  neglect  to  provide,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony, 
physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage. 

Adultery  only.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  such  causes  as  rendered 
the  relationship  void  at  its  inception. 

Pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  physical  incapacity, 
husband  and  wife  living  apart  for  ten  years  and  having  no  issue. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one 
year,  felony.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Former  existing  marriage,  insanity, 
physical  incapacity,  force  or  fraud  inducing  the  marriage,  or  want  of  age. 

Absence  three  years,  cruelty,  fraud,  cross  neglect  of  duty,  habitual  drunken- 
ness three  years,  felony,  former  existing  marriage;  procurement  of  divorce 
without  the  State  by  one  party,  which  continues  marriage  binding  upon 
other  party;  physical  incapacity. 

Abandonment  one  year,  cruelty,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony,  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  physical  incapacity,  former  existing  marriage,  pregnancy 
of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage. 

Felony,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  physical  incapacity, desertion  one 
year,  cruelty  or  personal  indignities  rendering  life  burdensome. 

Former  existing  marriage,  desertion  two  years,  personal  abuse  or  conduct 
rendering  life  burdensome,  felony,  fraud, relationship  within  prohibited 
degrees,  physical  incapacity  and  lunacy. 

Cruelty,  desertion  five  years,  habitual  drunkenness,  excessive  use  of  mor- 
phine, ooium,  or  chloral,  neglect  to  provide  one  year,  gross  misbehavior, 
living  separate  ten  years,  physical  incapacity.  Either  party  civilly  dead 
for  crime  or  prolonged  absence.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  causes 
rendering  the  relationship  originally  void  or  voidable. 

No  divorces  granted. 

Cruelty,  desertion  one  year,  neglect  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness  one 
year,  felony.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Want  of  age,  former  existing  marriage, 
insanity,  physical  incapacity,  force  or  fraud  inducing  marriage. 

Former  existing  marriage,  desertion  two  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity, 
attempt  on  life  of  other  party,  refusal  of  wife  to  live  with  husband  in  the 
State  and  absenting  herself  two  years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than 
husband  at  marriage;  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty,  indignities, 
abandonment,  or  neglect  to  provide,  habitual  drunkenness. 

Abandonment  three  years,  physical  incapacity,  cruelty,  excess,  or  outrages 
rendering  life  together  insupportable,  felony. 

Desertion  one  year,  physical  incapacity,  habitual  drunkenness,  felony, 
cruelty,  permanent  insanity. 

Imprisonment  three  years,  intolerable  severity,  desertion  three  years,  neglect 
to  provide,  absence  seven  years  without  being  heard  from. 

Insanity  at  marriage,  felony,  desertion  three  years,  fugitive  from  justice 
two  years,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  than  husband  at  marriage,  wife  a 
prostitute,  or  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  unknown 
toother,  physical  incapacity. 


*  Exclusive  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  no  divorce  law.    f  Two  years  for  ca*  «ses  arising  out  of  .State. 
§  Unless  both  parties  reside  in  the  State  at  time  cause  of  divorce  accrues. 
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MARRIAGE    AND   DIVORCE   LAWS—  Continued. 


States. 


Washington . . 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Residence 
Ueqnired. 


1  year. 
1  year. 

1  year. 


Wyoming I  1  year. 


Causes  for  Absolute  Divorce. 
In  addition  to  adultery,  which  it  cause  for  divorce  in  all  the  States.* 

Abandonment  one  year,  fraud,  habitual  drunkenness,  refusal  to  provide, 
felony,  physical  incapacity,  incurable  insanity,  cruelty  or  Indignities 
rendering  life  burdensome,  other  cause  deemed  sufficient  by  the  Court. 

Desertion  three  years,  felony,  physical  incapacity,  pregnancy  of  wile  by 
other  than  husband  at  marriage,  husband  a  licentious  character  or  wife  a 
prostitute  unknown  to  other  party,  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before 
marriage  unknown  to  other.  The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  follow- 
ing causes  existing  at  the  time  of  the  marriage:  Former  existing  marriage, 
consanguinity,  insanity,  physical  incapacity,  miscegenation,  want  of  age. 

Felony  (imprisonment  three  years),  desertion  one  year,  cruelty,  physical 
incapacity,  habitual  drunkenness  one  year,  separation  five  years.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  for  cruelty  or  neglect  to  provide.  The  marriage 
may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage: Want  of  age,  or  understanding,  consanguinity,  force  or  fraud 
inducing  marriage;  where  marriage  was  contracted  with  former  marriage 
existing  the  second  marriage  is  void  without  any  divorce  proceedings. 

Felony,  desertion  one  year,  habitual  drunkenness,  cruelty,  neglect  to 
provide  one  year,  husband  a  vagrant,  physical  incapacity,  indignities  ren- 
dering condition  intolerable,  pregnancy  of  wife  by  other  thannusband  at 
marriage,  either  party  convicted  of  felony  before  marriage  unknown  toother. 
The  marriage  may  be  annulled  for  the  following  causes  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage:  Want  of  age,  force  or  fraud.  The  marriage  is  void  with- 
out divorce  proceedings,  consanguinity,  insanity,  former  existing  marriage. 


'Exclusive  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  no  divorce  law. 


Age  at  Which  a.  Valid  Marriage  May  be  Contracted— The  age  at  which  a  valid  mar- 
riage can  be  contracted  varies  in  different  States.  The  lowest  statutory  age  for  a  male  is  fourteen. 
The  States  in  which  a  marriage  can  be  contracted  by  a  male  at  fourteen  vears  are  Kentucky,  Ixmisi- 
ana,  New  Hampshire,  and  Virginia.  The  States  in  which  the  statutory  limit  is  fifteen  years  are 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  Those  in  which  it  is  sixteen  years  are  the  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa, 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Utah.  Those  in  which  it  is  seventeen  years  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Georgia,  and  those  in  which  it  is  eighteen  yearsare  Arizona,  California,  Delaware, Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  NorthDakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Age  Limit  for  Females— The  lowest  age  at  which  a  valid  contract  can  bcmadebya  female  is 
twelve  years.  The  States  in  which  the  statutory  limit  of  twelve  obtains  are  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Miasouri,  and  Virginia    In  New  Hampshire  the  statutory  limit  is  thirteen  years.    In  the 


the  statutory  limit  is  sixteen  years  are  Arizona,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  The  statutory  limit  is  eighteen  years  in 
Idaho  and  New  York.  In  other  States,  for  which  no  minimum  marriageable  age  is  given,  the  provisions 
of  the  common  law  apply. 

Parental  Consent— The  age  below  which  parental  consent  is  required  for  the  marriage  of  a  male 
is  twenty-one  years  in  nearly  all  theStatesand  Territories.  In  Tennessee  it  is  sixteen  years  and  in 
Idaho  and  North  Carolina  eighteen  years.  In  Georgia,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and 
South  Carolina  no  limitis  established.    It  is  twenty-one  years  in  all  the  otherStates  and  Territories. 

The  age  below  which  parental  consent  is  required  for  the  female  is  sixteen  years  in  Maryland  and 
Tennessee.  It  is  twenty-one  years  in  Connecticut,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  No  statutory  limit  is  established  in  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  and  South  Carolina.  In  all  the  other  States  and  Territories  it  is  eighteen 
years. 

DIVORCE    STATISTICS. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  Issued  In  1909  a  report,  of  the  results  of  a  compilation  of  statistics  of  divorces 
of  married  people  granted  by  the  courts  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  forty  years;  being  from  1867 
to  1906,  both  years  inclusive,  and  which  are  shown  In  1912  Almanac,  pages  197-199.  For  comparison 
with  foreign  countries  see  1914  Almanac,  page  277. 

FROM   1910   CENSUS  REPORT. 

The  number  of  divorced  persons  In  the  United  States  when  the  census  was  taken  In  1910  was 
156,176  men  and  185,101  women — 0.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  population  and  0.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  female  population.  There  were  fourteen  boys  and  thlrty-threj  girls  less  than  fifteen  years  old  who 
were  divorced. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  divorced  persons  fifteen  years  old  and  over  In  New  York  State  ire. 
Men — Native  white  of  native  parentage,  8,784;  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  1,692; 
foreign-born  white,  1,775:  negro,  164;  total,  7,415.  Women — Native  white  of  native  parentage, 
4,950:  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  2,347;  foreign-born  white,  2,609;  negro,  292;  total. 
10,198.  The  figures  for  the  males  includo  18  divorced  Indians,  2  Chinamen  and  1  Japanese,  those 
lor  females  Include  28  divorced  Indians  and  1  Japanese. 


THE    PROCREATION    COMMISSION. 

.  f-  Tms  Commission,  created  by  an  art  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  State.  Is  to  examine  Into 
the  mental  and  physical  condition  and  the  record  and  family  hlstorv  of  the  feeble-minded,  epileptic, 
criminal  and  other  defective  Inmates  confined  In  the  State  hospitals,  reformatories,  charitable  and 
penal  Institutions:  and  If  In  the  Judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  board    procreation  by  any  such 

fierson  would  produce  children  with  an  Inherited  tendetiev  to  crime,  lnsanltv,  feeble-mlndcdness, 
dlocy,  or  Imbecility,  and  there  Is  no  probability  of  an  Improvement  In  their  condition,  then  the 
board  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  perform  such  operation  for  the  prevention  of  procreation 
that  shall  be  decided  to  be  most  effective.  All  orders  made  under  this  law  are  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  board,  as  appointed  by  Governor  Dlx,  consists  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Andrews,  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
Chairman;  Dr.  Leomon  Thompson.  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y.,  Secretary;  Dr. Wm.  J.  Wansboro.  Albany.  N.Y, 
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BIRTHS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Births,  exclusive  of  stillbirths,  for  provisional  registration  area  based  on  transcripts  returned 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Area. 

Births, 
1910. 

Area. 

Births, 
1910. 

Area. 

Births, 
1910. 

Area. 

Births, 
1910. 

Connecticut.. . . 
Indiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

32,138 
12,164 
27,291 
56,309 
*60,732 
15,578 
20,568 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

86,766 
63,566 
43,840 
*74,130 
J6.124 
9,385 

New  Jersey .... 

New  York 

Ohio 

53,942 

213,235 

100,969 

202,643 

13,439 

10,372 

Washington. . . . 

Total  registra- 
tion States! 

7,351 
19,211 
50,847 

Pennsylvania .  . 
Rhode  Island .  . 
Utah 

1,187,616 

CITIES    OF    100,000    POPULATION    OR    OVER    IN    1910. 


CITY. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Oakland,  Cal 

S.  Francisco,  Cal. 
Denver,  Col .... 
Bridgeport,  Ct.  . 
New  Haven,  Ct. 
Wash'gton,  D.  C. 

Atlanta/ Ga 

Chicago,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Louisville,  Ky. . . 
New  Orleans.La . 


Births. 


2,777 

5,458 

2,407 

6,482 

2,844 

2,976 

3,772 

7,016 

2,450 

a24,368 

4,522 

63,458 

c6,5fil 


City. 


Baltimore,  Md .  . 
Boston,  Mass.  .  . 
C'mbridge,  Mass. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. . . . 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich.  . . 
Grand    Rapids, 

Mich 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Births. 


9,858 
17,758 
2,462 
4,591 
2,631 
3,921 
11,960 

2,693 

5,686 
3,778 
4,234 


City. 


St.  Louis,  Mo . .  . 
Omaha,  Neb 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J .  . . 
Paterson,  N.  J.  . 
Albany,  N.  Y .  .  . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y .  . . 
New  York,  N.  Y, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio . 
Columbus,  Ohio . 


Births. 


14,712 
2,330 
4,681 

10,023 
2,557 
1,369 

10,008 

129,355 

4,999 

2,797 

7,003 

13,596 
3,281 


City. 


Dayton,  Ohio . .  . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Portland,  Ore .  .  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa .  . 
Scran  ton,  Pa. .  .  . 
Providence,  R.  I 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Richmond,  Va.  . 
Seattle,  Wash . .  . 
Spokane,  Wash. . 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Births. 


2,521 
3,289 
3,249 
38,667 
15,059 
3,512 
5,727 
1,881 
1,669 
2,734 
4,220 
2,284 
9,414 


*  Figures  for  1911.  t  Includes  District  of  Columbia  and  excludes  North  Carolina.  %  Includes 
stillbirths,  a  Estimated  as  95  per  cent,  of  returns  from  Cook  County.  6  Whether  or  not  stillbirths 
are  excluded  is  not  known,     c  Reported  during  1911. 


MORTALITY    STATISTICS. 

CAUSES    OF    DEATH,    EXCLUSIVE    OF    STILLBIRTHS,    IN    THE    REGISTRATION 

AREA,  1912. 


Diseases. 


All  causes 

Typhoid  fever 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Malaria 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Smallpox 

Influenza 

Leprosy 

Dysentery 

Cholera  nostras 

Erysipelas 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Syphilis 

Cancer 

Articular  rheumatism 

Diabetes 

Anaemia  chlorosis 

Purulent  infection  and  septicaemia.. 

Glanders 

Anthrax 

Rabies 

Tetanus 

Mycosis 

Pellagra 

Beriberi 

Rickets 

Gonococcus  infection 

Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout 

Scurvy 

Exophthalmic  goitre 

Addison's  disease 

Leukaemia 

Other  general  diseases 

Alcoholism 

Lead  poisoning 

Other    occupational    and    chronic 
poisonings 

Total  general  diseases 

Encephalitis 

Meningitis 

Locomotor  ataxia 

Other  diseases  of  spinal  cord 

Apoplexy 

Softening  of  brain •. 


Male. 


459,112 


5,946 

2,223 

2,033 

2,531 

998 

5.6S4 

96 

2,931 

9 

1,309 

125 

1,268 

135 

43,073 

2,442 

18,464 

1,559 

4,284 

1,362 

1,000 

12 

12 

54 

926 

12 

211 

12 

250 

99 

304 

53 

93 

115 

615 

572 

2,811 

142 

134 


111,965 

434 

4,026 

1,239 

2,178 

23,571 

540 


Female 


379,139 


4,041 

2,017 

2,005 

3,088 

850 

5,329 

69 

3,306 

2 

1,326 

120 

1,034 

89 

32,356 

1,449 

28,067 

1.66S 

4,761 

1,716 

648 


6 
20 

377 
15 

463 


120 
509 
32 
815 
122 
439 
476 
372 
6 

133 


105,352 

322 

2,902 

349 

1,930 

22,181 

505 


Diseases. 


Paralysis 

Paralysis  of  insane 

Other  forms  of  mental  alienation. . . 

Epilepsy 

Convulsions  (non-puerperal) 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Chorea 

Neuralgia  and  neuritis 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system. . . 

Diseases  of  eye 

Diseases  of  ears 

Total  diseases  of  nervous  system 
and  of  special  sense 

Pericarditis 

Acute  endocarditis 

Organic  diseases  of  heart 

Angina  pectoris 

Diseases  of  arteries,  atheroma,  an- 
eurism, etc 

Embolism  and  thrombosis 

Diseases  of  veins  (varices  hemor- 
rhoids, phlebitis,  etc.) 

Diseases  of  lymphatic  system 

Hemorrhage;  other  diseases  of  cir- 
culatory system 

Total  diseases  of  circulatory  sys- 
tem   

Diseases  of  nasal  fossae 

Diseases  of  larynx 

Diseases  of  thyroid  body 

Acute  bronchitis 

Chronic  bronchitis 

Bronchopneumonia 

Pneumonia 

Pleurisy 

Pulmonary   congestion,   pulmonary 

apoplexy 

Gangrene  of  lung 

Asthma 

Pulmonary  emphysema 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Total  diseases  of  the  respiratory 

system 

Diseases  of  mouth  and  annexa. . . , 

Diseases  of  pharynx , 

Diseases  of  oesophagus , 


Male. 


Female. 


2,917 

3,188 

2,913 

1,140 

6S8 

794 

1,460 

1,016 

58 

99 

2,154 

1,654 

50 

68 

181 

230 

1,261 

1,055 

18 

28 

668 

433 

44,354 

37,894 

371 

347 

2,780 

2,418 

45,695 

40,484 

2,719 

1,672 

9,098 

6,383 

991 

1,103 

149 

184 

191 

133 

162 

127 

62,156 

52,851 

78 

42 

466 

324 

52 

245 

3,338 

3,385 

2,227 

2,680 

14,789 

13,633 

29,422 

22,073 

1,175 

819 

1,191 

1,185 

146 

49 

868 

720 

112 

61 

750 

380 

54,614 

45,596 

235 

196 

571 

515 

75 

48 
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Mortality    Statistics — Continued. 


Diseases. 


Ulcer  of  stomach 

Other  diseases  of  stomach   (except 

cancer) 

Diarrhoea  and  enteritis 

Ankylostomasis 

Intestinal  parasites 

Appendicitis  and  typhlitis 

Hernia,  intestinal  obstruction 

Other  diseases  of  intestines 

Yellow  atrophy  of  liver. 

Hydatid  tumor  of  liver 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

Biliary  calculi 

Other  diseases  of  liver 

Diseases  of  spleen 

Simple  peritonitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

(cancer  and  tuberculosis  excepted) 

Total  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Acute  nephritis 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  kidneys 

Calculi  of  urinary  passages 

Diseases  of  bladder 

Diseases  of  urethra,  urinary  abscess, 

etc 

Diseases  of  prostate 

Non-venereal  diseases  of  male  genital 

organs 

Uterine  hemorrhage 

Uterine  tumor 

Other  diseases  of  uterus 

Cysts  and  other  tumors  of  ovary. . . 
Salpingitis    and    other    diseases    of 

female  genital  organs 

Non-puerperal    diseases    of    breast 

(cancer  excepted) 


Male.    Female. 


1,398 

4,635 

32,221 

17 

55 

4,081 

3,653 

833 

119 

13 

5.58S 

529 

1,480 

57 

798 

209 


51,567 

3,472 

31,643 

813 

247 

1,256 

242 
2,439 

82 


918 

4,395 

23,535 

13 

42 

2,941 

3,539 

872 

154 

12 

2,588 

1,264 

1,640 

51 

1,109 

200 


44,032 
2,930 

24,222 
641 
111 
24s 

16 


Total  non-venereal  diseases  of  the 
genito-urinary  system  and  an- 
nexa 

Accidents  of  pregnancy 

Puerperal  hemorrhage 

Other  accidents  of  labor 

Puerperal  septicemia 

Peurperal  albuminuria  and  convul- 
sions   

Puerperal  phlegmasia  alba  dolens, 
embolus,  sudden  death 

Following  childbirth 

Puerperal  disease  of  breast 


Total  the  puerperal  state 

Gangrene 

Furuncle 

Acute  abscess 

Other  diseases  of  skin  and  annexa. . 

Total  diseases  of  the  skin  and  of 
the  cellular  tissue 


40,200 


938 
205 
313 
303 


1,759 


48 

1,053 

687 

546 

1,324 

33 


31,859 

863 

923 

842 

3,905 

2,174 

276 

44 

8 


9,035 
716 
117 
211 
305 


1,349 


Diseases. 


Diseases  of  bones  (tuberculosis  ex 
cepted) 

Diseases  of  joints  (tuberculosis  and 
rheumatism  excepted) 

Amputations 

Other   diseases  of  organs  of   loco- 
motion   


Total  diseases  of  bones  and  of  the 

organs  of  locomotion 

Hydrocephalus 

Congenital  malformations  of  heart . 
Other  congenital  malformations. . .  . 


Total  malformations 

Premature  birth 

Congenital  debility,  atrophy,  maras- 
mus, etc 

Other  causes  peculiar  to  early  in- 
fancy  


Total  early  infancy. 
Senility 


Total  old  age 

Suici'le 

Accidental  or  Undefined  as  Fol- 
lows: 

Poisoning  by  food 

Other  poisonings 

Conflagration 

Burns   (conflagration  excepted).... 

Absorption  of  gases 

Accidental  drowning 

Traumatism  by  firearms 

Traumatism  by  cutting  or  piercing 

instruments 

Traumatism  by  fall 

Traumat  lam  in  mines  and  quarries . 

Traumatism  by  machines 

Traumatism  by  other  crushing 

Injuries  by  animals 

Starvation 

Excessive  cold 

Effects  of  heat 

Lightning 

Electricity  (lightning  excepted) .... 

Fractures 

Other  external  violence 


Total  external  causes 

Homicide  by  firearms 

Homicide  by  cutting  or  piercing  in- 
struments  

By  other  means 


Total  homicides 

Ill  defined  organic  disease.  . 

Sudden  deat  h 

Not  specified  or  ill  defined . 

Total  ill  defined  diseases. 


Male. 

Female. 

747 

495 

73 
3 

60 

20 

30 

843 

460 

3,06S 

1.46S 


4,996 
14,100 

8,414 

5,236 


27,839 
6,217 


6,217 
7,426 


285 
769 
554 
2,072 
1,595 
4,760 
1,217 

90 

5,806 

2,128 

1,351 

12,943 

495 

35 

267 

547 

211 

553 

285 

2,270 


48,778 
2,010 

483 
626 


3,119 

258 

295 

3,271 


3,824 


585 

311 

2.143 

1,220 


3,674 
11,039 

6,373 

3,565 


21,038 
8,145 


8,145 
2,230 
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579 
847 
2,767 
783 
553 
152 

16 

3,516 

9 

28 

1,553 

48 

15 

49 

232 

32 

14 

180 

381 


14.607 
439 

109 
287 


835 
306 
210 

2,606 


3.122 


DEATHS    IN    PRINCIPAL    CITIES    IN    1913. 


Akron,  Ohio 1 

Albany,  N.  Y 2 

Allentown,  Pa 

Altoona,  Pa 

Atlanta,  Ga 3 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 

Baltimore,  Md 10 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Birmingham,  Ala 2 

Boston,  Mass 11 

Bridgeport,  Ct 1 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 7 

Butte.  Mont 

Cambridge,  Mass 1 

1 


Camden,  X.  J 
Canton,  Ohio 

Charleston,  S.  C 1 

Chicago,  III 35 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 6 

Cleveland.  Ohio 8 

Cohoes,  X.  Y 

Columbus,  Ohio 3 

Covington,  Kv 

Dayton,  Ohio 1 


,104" 
,025 
838* 
759* 
,027 
769* 
,624 
843* 
908* 
749 
,838 
.06S 
,043 
622* 
.472 
.5  is* 
666* 
,836* 
,298 
,735 
SIT 
440* 
.047 
910* 
960 


Denver,  Col 3 

Detroit,  Mich 8 

Duluth,  Minn 

Elizabeth,  N.J 1 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

El  Paso,  Tex 1 

Erie,  Pa 1 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fall  River,  Mass 2 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 

Galveston,  Tex 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich 1 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Hartford,  Ct 1 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Hoboken,  N.J 1 

Holyokc,  Mass 

Indianapolis,  Ind 3 

Jacksonville,  Fla 1 

Jersey  city,  X.  J 4 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Kansas  City,  Kan 1 

Kansas  City,  Mo 4 

Lancaster,  Pa 


,261 
995 

884* 
,155* 

554* 
,345* 
,046* 

953* 
,136 

824* 

804* 
.600 

«).js» 
,SC,1* 

696* 
,123* 

SOS* 

989 
276* 
,194 
930* 

771* 
406* 
,045 
696* 


Lansing,  Mich 394* 

Lawrence,  Mass 1,365* 

Lexington.  Ky 900* 

Lincoln,  Neb 560* 

Los  A  nceles.  Cal 6,199 

Louisville,  Ky 3.7s  4 

Lowell,  Mass 1.750 

Lynn,  Mass 1,117* 

Manchester.  N.  H 1,111* 

Memphis.  Tenn 2,923 

Milwaukee,  Wis 5.183 

Minneapolis,  Minn 3,861 

Mobile.   Ma 1,119* 

Montgomery,  Ala 912* 

Mt.  Vernon,  X.  Y 401* 

Nashville.  Tenn 2,026 

Newark,  N.  J 5.454 

Xew  Bedford.  Mass 1,657* 


Xew  Brunswick,  X.  J. 


505* 


Xew  Haven.  Ct 2,253 

Xew  Orleans,  La 7,088 

Newport,  R.  1 405* 

Newton,  Mass 509* 

Xew  York  City 74,286 

Norfolk,  Va 1.680* 


•Figures  are  for    1912 
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MORTALITY    STATISTICS— Continued. 


DEATHS    IN    PRINCIPAL    CITIES    IN    1 91  3-Omtinued. 


Oakland,  Cal 2,197 

Omaha,  Neb 1,822 

Passaic,  N.  J 908* 

Paterson,  N.  J 1,780 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 784* 

Philadelphia,  Pa 25,612 

Pittstield,  Mass 563* 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 9,550 

Portland,  Me 1,085* 

Portland,  Ore 2,347 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 489* 

Providence,  R.  1 3,643 

Quincv,  111 535* 

Raleigh.  N.  C 610* 

Reading,  Pa 1,374* 

Richmond,  Va 2,718 

Rochester,  N.  Y 3,448 

Sacramento,  Cal 1,033* 

Saginaw,  Mich 712* 


Salem,  Mass 670* 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 1,174* 

San  Antonio,  Tex 2,452* 

San  Diego,  Cal 987* 

San  Francisco,  Cal 7,002 

Savannah,  Ga 1,754* 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 1,017* 

Scranton,  Pa 2,057 

Seattle,  Wash 2,471 

Somerville,  Mass 981* 

South  Bend,  Ind 717* 

Spokane,  Wash 1,139 

Springfield,  111 866* 

Springfield,  Mass 1,447* 

Springfield,  Ohio 629* 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 1,054* 

St.  Louis,  Mo 10,761 

St.  Paul,  Minn 2,558 


Syracuse,  N.  Y 2,294 

Tacoma,  Wash 902* 

Taunton,  Mass 749* 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 882* 

Toledo,  Ohio 2,917 

Topeka,  Kan 845* 

Trenton,  N.  J 1,714* 

Troy,  N.  Y 1,520* 

Utica,  N.  Y 1,503* 

Washington,  D.  C 6,006 

Waterbury,  Ct 1,088* 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 731* 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 1,059* 

Williamsport,  Pa 575* 

Wilmington,  Del 1,481* 

Worcester,  Mass 2,534 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 1,085* 

Youngstown,  Ohio 1,382* 


*  Figures  are  for  1912. 


INFANT  AND  CHILD  MORTALITY. 


Death  rate,  exclusive  of  stillbirths,  per  1,000  population  under  one  year  of  age,  according  to 
United  States  Census. 


Area. 

1911. 

Area. 

1911. 

Area. 

1911. 

Akea. 

1911. 

States   included   in 
registration    area 
in  1900  d 

129.5 

Maine 

130.9 
110.9 
143.3 

Michigan 

111.4 
150.3 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

128.8 

New  Hampshire.  .  . 

138.6 

Massachusetts.  .  .  . 

New  Jersey 

131.5 

102.0 

CITIES    OF    100,000    POPULATION    OR    OVER    IN    1910. 


City. 


Birmingham,  Ala. . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  . 

Oakland,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Denver,  Col 

Bridgeport,  Ct .  . . . 
New  Haven,  Ct.  .  . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Chicago,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  . 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La .  . 


1910. 


136.1 
100.1 
87.2 
104.8 
131.9 
138.4 
133.9 
170.0 
138.1 
123.3 
105.8 
115.5 
152.6 


City. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass. . 
Fall  River,  Mass.  . 

Lowell,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass. . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Grand     Rapids, 

Mich 

Minneapolis, 

Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . 


1910. 


189.2 
160.9 
125.6 
239.5 
203.4 
136.0 
168.8 

107.2 

106.4 
115.5 
145.7 


City. 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

Omaha,  Neb 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J . . . . 
Paterson,  N.  J .  .  . 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y . 
Rochester,  N.  Y. . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 
Cleveland,  Ohio .  . 
Columbus,  Ohio . . 


1910. 


123.8 
103.3 
143.4 
122.3 
117.7 
162.9 
140.6 
130.6 
105.5 
146.9 
113.1 
123.7 
121.8 


City. 


Dayton,  Ohio . . . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Portland,  Ore .  . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa .  . 
Scranton,  Pa. .  .  . 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Richmond,  Va .  . 
Seattle,  Wash . . . 
Spokane,  Wash. . 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


1910. 


118.3 
119.3 
101.9 
141.9 
141.4 
112.4 
137.5 
152.6 
158.3 
197.6 
78.6 
97.8 
143.2 


a  Includes  District  of  Columbia. 


UNIQUE    EVENTS    IN    1914. 


Untjstjai.  happenings  reported  in  1914  were  as  follows: 


What  is  believed  to  be  the  smallest  colt  in 
Kansas  was  born  on  the  farm  of  William  Staf- 
ford, near  Iola,  Kan.  It  weighed  16  pounds 
and  stood  14  inches  high. 

Mrs.  Maud  Vincent  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  pos- 
sessed two  distinct  and  well-formed  appendices. 
Both  were  so  badly  inflamed  that  they  had  to 
be  removed. 

Quadruplets,  three  boys  and  a  girl,  were  born 
on  March  4  to  Mrs.  Corbett  Coplinger,  wife  of 
a  farmer  in  Flatwood.  Tenn. 

A  record  catch  of  Spanish  mackerel  was  made 
at  the  last  jetty  in  Sabine,  Tex.,  October  3,  by 
Messrs.  Glenn  Home,  W.  S.  Home,  P.  E.  Krebs 
and  P.  C.  Felder,  who  landed  250  pounds  of 
mackerel  within  two  hours,  during  which  time 
Glenn  Home  reeled  in  a  35-pound  tarpon. 

Mrs.  Hyman  Schuster  of  Denver,  Col.,  gave 
birth  to  triplets  on   March  9. 

Everly  Jacobs  of  Charleroi,  Pa.,  was  discharged 
from  a  hospital  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  80  square 
inches  of  new  grafted  skin.  While  employed  in 
a  mill  he  was  burned  and  his  father  and  nine 
friends  gave  the  cuticle  which  saved  his  life. 

A  king  snake  in  combat  with  a  moccasin 
squeezed  the  life  out  of  the  latter  and  then  swal- 
lowed the  dead  snake. 

Indiana's  smallest  baby,  the  midget  daughter 
of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Morrison,  which  weighed  two 
pounds  at  birth,  died  at  the  age  of  10  months, 
weighing      eight      pounds. 

In  a  trial  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Lasher 
B.  Gallagher,  twenty  years  old,  a  stenographer, 
wrote  284  words  a  minute. 

In  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  an  apple  tree  had  a  sec- 


ond crop  of  blossoms  in  October,  owing,  it  was 
thought,  to  the  dumping  of  mash,  used  in  an  il- 
licit distillery,  on  the  ground  near  the  tree. 

Henry  C.  Fitzgerald,  an  American  who  shot 
himself  in  London,  was  said  to  have  had  eight 
wives,  all  living. 

Capt.  Abe  Hatteny  of  Giffords,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  caught  a  325-pound  sturgeon,  nine  feet 
in   length. 

Suzanne  and  Madeline,  the  "Siamese"  twin 
girls,  four  months  old,  who  were  joined  together 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  face  to  face,  had 
their  hands  swathed  with  cotton  to  prevent  them 
from  scratching  one  another  and  were  operated  on 
by  a  Paris  surgeon  and  separated.  Maria  and 
Maria  Ann,  who  had  been  joined  together  since 
birth  by  a  ligament  at  the  base  of  the  vertebrae, 
were  separated  by  an  operation  performed  by 
Dr.    Mignot. 

Dr.  George  W.  Crile  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  an 
address  said  he  had  kept  some  subjects  "alive" 
eleven  hours    after  the  heads    had    been  cut  off. 

A  newly-born  girl  weighing  only  17  ounces 
was  token  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

William  W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  11  years  old,  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  against  a  strong  wind  and  in  rough 
water,  swam  across  Greenwood  Lake  and  made 
the   distance  in  34   minutes. 

It  was  published  that  Ferdinand  Eglinski, 
aged  53,  a  tailor  of  Ahlbeck,  Germany,  who  mar- 
ried successively  two  sisters,  had  35  children,  26 
of  whom  are  still  living — nineteen  boys  and  seven 
girls. 

It  was  reported  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  that  sight 
had  been  given  to  the  left  eye  of  David  Kane, 
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UNIQUE  EVENTS  IN   1914 — Continued. 


nine-months-old  child  of  Mrs.  Herman  Kane  of 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  through  the  grafting  of  the 
cornea  of  a  pig's  eye  to  the  child's  eyeball.  The 
disease  from  which  the  child  suffered  is  known 
as  staphyloma  of  the   cornea. 

Mme.  Theodore  Amet,  the  mother  of  22  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  are  living,  was  proposed  to 
President  Poincare  for  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of   Honor. 

It  was  discovered  that  a  male  inmate,  19  years 
old,  of  a  hospital  at  lnterlaken,  Switzerland,  had 
two  stomachs. 

Scoring  Ave  and  a  half  hits  out  of  seven  shots, 
the  cruiser  California  established  a  new  world's 
record  for  torpedo  firing,  off  the  coast  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.  The  firing  was  at  a  range  of  3,000 
yards,  the  cruiser  steaming  10  knots  an  hour. 

H.  P.  Nelson,  at  Astoria,  Ore.,  caught  the 
largest  royal  Chinook  salmon,  weighing  87 
pounds 

Henry  F.  Washburn  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
man  in  White  Countv,  Ind.  He  is  23  years  old, 
G  feet  1  1-2  inches  tall  and  weighs  400  pounds. 

Charles  Carter,  at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  landed  a 
pike  measuring  44  inches  in  length  and  weigh- 
ing 17  pounds. 

S.  H.  Adkisson  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  dis- 
played a  sweet  potato  which  weighed  four  pounds. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Drury,  wife  of  a  farmer  in  Tay- 
lorsvllle,  Ky.,  gave  birth  to  five  children  on 
February  12. 

Isaac  Cooley,  who  died  in  Escambia  County, 
Fla.,  March  16,  was  reputed  to  be  114  years  old. 
He  had  more  than  100  grandchildren. 


Making  a  new  record  in  target  practice  with 
big  guns,  the  battleship  Nortn  Dakota,  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  made  53  hits  out  of  60 
shots  with  12-inch  guns  at  long  range.  The  best 
work  was  made  when  her  gunners  fired  12 
shots  in  two  minutes  and  35  seconds,  making 
12  hits. 

A  watermelon  25  inches  long  and  31  inches  in 
circumference  at  its  mid-section  and  53  inches 
i:i  circumference  at  Its  ends  was  raised  in  a  rose- 
bed. 

Joe  Murray  of  Westville,  Ct.,  owned  a  cat 
which  had  two  noses,  two  mouths  and  three  eyes. 
Both  mouths  had  to  be  fed. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Tanner  displayed  her  children 
in  a  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  police  station.  They  were 
Allen,  three  and  one-half  years  old,  weighir.3  173 
pounds;  Mavnard,  two  years  old,  weighing  82 
pounds;  Harold,  five  years  old,  weighing  187 
pounds,  and  Doris,  six  months  old.  weighing  63 
pounds.  Mrs.  Tanner  declared  that  her  other 
child,  Mary,  was  seven  years  old  when  she  died, 
and  weighed  302  pounds. 

Prof.  Tuffier,  in  Paris  on  May  27,  revealed  a 
sturdv  individual  with  a  thick,  black  beard 
reaching  to  the  waist,  but  the  personage  was 
reallv  a  woman.  She  possessed  all  the  feminine 
attributes  until  the  age  of  40,  when  she  began 
to  assume  a  masculine  aspect  owing  to  what  the 
professor  termed  "extraordinary  hypertrophy 
of  the  cerebro-natal  glands."  In  addition  to  a 
beard,  the  woman  has  developed  muscles  like 
a  boxer. 


THE    BLIND. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  the  United  States  in  1910  was  57,273,— whites,  47,586;  negroes* 
8,849;  males,  32,443;  females,  24,830;  native-born  whites,  37,647;  foreign- born  whites,  9,939; 
Indians,  805;  Chinese,  23;  other  colored,  10. 

THE    DEAF    AND    DUMB. 

'The  total  number  of  deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  89,287,  of  this  number  51,871  wero 
deaf  from  childhood.  The  total  includes  51,861  persons  not  totallv  deaf.  The  number  of  males 
among  the  deaf  was  46,915  and  the  number  01  females,  42,372 ;  84.361  were  white  and  4,926  colored  j 
of  the  whites,  69,865  were  natives,  13,786  were  foreign-born,  vOiile  for  710  the  nativity  was  not 
reported.    At  the  census  of  1910  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  deal  and  dumb  was  44,519. 


THE    FEEBLE-MINDED. 


The  number  of  feeble-minded  in  institutions  on  January  1,  1910,  was  20,731,  on  January  1, 
1905,  the  number  was  15,318.  The  total  number  of  feeble-minded  in  the  United  states  has  been 
estimated  at  not  less  than  150,000.  Of  the  feeble-minded  in  institutions  47.2  per  cent,  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  76.4  per  cent,  were  under  thirty  years  of  age. 


THE    INSANE. 

From  a  report  for  1908  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  the  number  of  inmates  of 
Institutions  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States  •were:  Aliens,  25,610:  naturalized  citizens,  '.J5.130; 
native-born  persons.  121,150;  total,  172,11*0.  These  figures  include  100  insane  persons  In  insti- 
tutions in  Alaska,  '210  in  Hawaii,  and  3-40  in  Porto  Kico. 

'lli«'  total  number  Of  insane  in  the  United  States  enumerated  at  the  Census  of  1890  wns  106,485, 
of  whom  74,028  were  in  bospitals.  In  the  collection  of  statistics  ot  the  insane  in  1003  (fen- 
Mis  Special  Report),  only  the  insane  In  bospitals  were  considered.  These  had  Increased  to 
150.  l.M  mi  December  31, 1908, and  to  187,791  on  January  l.ioio (a  ratio  of  204  per  100.000  popula- 
tion).     The  number  of  hospitals  for  the  Insane  Increased  from  162  in  1890  to  328  in  1003  and  to 

In  1910'the  number  of  insane  males  In  hospitals  was  98.005,  and  insane  females  SO. 006.  The 
maximum  concentration  was  on  thi  rrom  thirty-five  and  forty-nine   years.    Female   insane 

live  longer  than  male  insane,  and  white  insane  than  negro  insane. 


M 
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ore  than  one-eighth,   12.  7  percent,  of   the  hospital  insane  had  been  inmates  less  than  one  year, 

than  one- tent  1 1, 10.  8  percent,  had  been  in  hospitals  at.  least  twenty   years,  21.  7  per  cent,  were 

red  before  admission  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits;   20.  7  percent  in  agricul- 
14.9percent.  In  domestic  service;  7.6percent.  In  trade  and  6.8  percent.  In  professional  ser- 
in the  hospitals  for  tin-  Insane.  250   were  public  and  117 private  lu character. 
The  number  of  insane  persona  in  England  and  Wales  in  100s,  according  to  Webb-Mnlhall,  was 
1,084, or 356. 7  per  100.000  population— Herman?  <lu  1901),  120.870;  France  (in  1906),  94,400; 
lgium  (in  1905),  16,940;  Holland  (in  1906;, 9,670. 
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MOTHER'S    DAY. 

SECOND    SUNDAY    IN    MAY. 

Its  object — An  all-nations'  and  simultaneous  observance  for  the  well-being  and  honor  ol  the 
home. 

How  observed — Through  some  distinct  act  of  kindness,  visit,  letter,  gift  or  tribute,  show  remem- 
brance of  the  Mother  and  Father  to  whom  grateful  affection  Is  due.  Mother's  Day  Is  equally  a 
Father's  Day,  and  is  designed  to  deepen  and  perpetuate  all  family  ties.  The  day  is  so-called  be- 
cause in  most  countries  no  national  celebration  is  in  special  honor  of  the  home  and  noble  motherhood. 

Its  slogan — In  honor  of  "The  Best  Mother  Who  Ever  Lived"  the  mother  of  your  heart.  The 
badge  is  a  white  carnation.  Time  of  observance  Is  the  second  Sunday  in  May  by  churches  of  all 
creeds,  etc.  Schools  celebrate  on  Friday,  and  business  and  other  organizations  on  Saturday  pre- 
ceding second  Sunday  in  May. 

On  May  10,  1913,  a  resolution  passed  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
commending  Mother's  Day  for  observance  by  the  House  and  Senate,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of  Government  departments.  In  1913  the  Legislature  of 
Nebraska  made  Mother's  Day  a  State  flag  day  In  honor  of  the  patriotism  of  Nebraska's  true  homes 
and  mothers. 

In  1914,  Hon.  J.  Thomas  Heflln,  at  the  request  of  the  founder  of  Mother's  Day,  Miss  Anna 
Jarvls.  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  joint  resolution  (which  was  agreed  to) 
whereby  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  designate,  through  an  annual  proclamation,  the 
second  Sunday  in  May  as  Mother's  Day,  and  "request  the  display  of  the  American  flag  on  all 
Government  buildings,  homes  and  other  suitable  piaces." 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  issued  the  first  national  Mother's  Day  proclamation  on  Saturday, 
May  9,  1914,  asking  that  Sunday,  May  10  (second  Sunday  in  May,  1914),  be  observed  as  Mother's 
Day  in  accordance  with  the  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  official  recog- 
nition of  Congress  of  the  Mother's  Day  Movement  was  the  culmination  of  years  of  work  to  per- 
manently establish  a  day  for  sons  and  daughters  of  all  lands  to  honor  their  homes.  The  United 
States  is  the  first  nation  of  the  world  to  give  such  a  national,  patriotic  honor  and  tribute  to  its 
homes  as  "the  fountain  head  of  the  State,"  and  to  its  sons  and  daughters  "for  their  work  for  the 
home,  moral  uplift  and  religion"  for  the  good  of  the  Government  and  humanity. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Governor  of  almost  every  State  In  the  Union 
to  Issue  a  Mother's  Day  proclamation,  asking  citizens,  churches,  homes,  and  organizations  to  enter 
Into  the  spirit  of  the  day.  Since  1912  Governor  Colquitt  of  Texas  has  made  it  a  practice  to 
pardon  a  number  of  prisoners  on  Mother's  Day. 

Mother's  Day  International  Association — This  association  was  organized  to  promote  and 
protect  the  celebration  of  Mother's  Day  and  its  work  In  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
Any  son  or  daughter  of  any  country  Is  eligible   to  membership  in  the   Mother's  Day  Association. 

In  the  United  States  the  association  has  among  its  honorary  national  officers  President  Wilson 
and  ex-Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  and  Governors,  or  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  various 
States.     Miss  Anna  Jarvls,  2031  N.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  the  active  President. 


FATHER'S    DAY. 

The  State  of  Delaware  in  1913  granted  a  charter  to  Charlotte  K.  Kirkbrlde  and  B.  Carrie  Stern- 
berg and  others  for  the  celebration  under  the  laws  of  that  State  of  "Father's  Day"  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  June  of  each  year.  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  these  incorporators,  Representative 
J.  Hampton  Moore  of  Pennsylvania,  on  October  2,  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  providing  that: 
"The  first  Sunday  in  June  in  each  and  every  year  hereafter  be  des'gnated  as  Father's  Day,  upon 
which,  as  an  expression  of  sentiment  corresponding  to  that  of  Mother's  Das',  the  rose,  Irrespective 
of  color,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  emblem." 


VITALITY    OF    LAST    CHILDREN. 

The  old  belief,  still  common  among  the  laity,  that  first-born  children  are  endowed  by  nature 
with  greater  vitality  and  longevity  than  last-born,  has  Induced  Dr.  Alfred  Ploetz  of  Munich, 
Germany,  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  to  ascertain  if  this  were  true.  He  compiled  the  returns 
from  a  very  large  number  of  families  of  the  nobility,  and  his  figures  show,  generally  speaking, 
that  the  vitality  of  first  to  ninth-born  children  varied  very  little,  but  that  from  the  tenth  to  the 
nineteenth-born  the  mortality  was  markedly  greater.  Dr.  Floetz's  figures,  published  In  the  "Archlv 
fur  Rassen  und  Gesellschafts-Blollgle,"  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity  of  the 
American  Genetic  Association. 

In  the  following  table  Dr.  Ploetz  has  made  groupings  of  first-born  children,  second-born,  and 
so  on,  and  it  was  his  object  to  find  out  how  many  of  theise  died  before  the  fifth  year.  Order  of 
birth,  number  of  children,  and  per  cent,  died,  as  follows: 


First-born 614  26.4 

Second-born 539  24.9 

Third-born 455  26.4 

Fourth-born 386  25.6 


Fifth-born 311  26.0 

Sixth-born 249  26.1 

Seventh     to     ninth- 
born 463  26.3 


Tenth  to  nineteenth- 
born 302     34.4 


3,319     26.7 


WILLS. 

A  Wil,l  or  Testament  is  a  final  dispositionof  a  person's  property,  to  take  effect  after  his  death. 
A  codicil  is  an  addition  or  alteration  in  such  disposition.  All  persons  are  competent  to  make  a  will 
except  idiots,  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  infants.  In  many  States  a  will  of  an  unmarried  woman  is 
deemed  revoked  by  her  subsequent  marriage.  A  nuncupative  or  unwritten  will  is  one  made  orally 
by  a  soldier  in  active  service,  or  by  a  mariner  while  at  sea. 

In  most  of  the  States  a  will  must  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in  his 
presence,  and  by  his  direction,  and  attested  by  witnesses,  who  must  subscribe  their  names  thereto  in 
telepresence  of  the  testator.    The  form  of  wording  a  will  is  immaterial  as  long  as  its  intent  is  clear. 

Age  at  which  persons  may  make  wills  is  in  most  of  the  States  21  years.  Males  and  females 
are  competent  to  make  wills  at  18  years  in  the  following  States:  California,  Connecticut,  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Utah;  and  in 
the  following  States  only  females  at  18  years:  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

In  the  following  States  persons  of  18  years  may  dispose  of  personal  property  only:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  West  Virginia;  in  Georgia  anyone  over  14  years 
and  in  Louisiana  any  one  over  16  years  is  competent  to  make  a  will.  In  Colorado  persons  of  17  years, 
and  in  New  York  males  of  18  and  females  of  16  years  may  dispose  of  personalty.  Witnessses— 
Most  of  the  States  require  two  witnesses,  except  in  Connecticut  (3),  Maine  (3),  Massachusetts  (3), 
New  Hampshire  (3),  South  Carolina  (3),  Vermont  (3). 
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HUMAN    CREMATIONS    IN    AMERICA. 

(From  the  Institution  of  the  first  crematory  in  1876  down  to  and  including  the  year  1913. 
Complied  for  the  Cremation  Association  of  America  by  Harry  G.  Samson,  Secretary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

Crematories  at  the  following  places:  Ancon,  Panama;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Davenport,  la.;  Denver, 
Col.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  P'ort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Fresno,  Cal.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  Linden,  N.  J.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Mlddletown,  Ct.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Montreal,  Canada;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  North  Bergen,  N.  J.;  Oakland,  Cal.;  Omaha,  Neb.; 
Pasadena,  Cal.;  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Sacramento, 
Cal.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Vancouver,  B.  C;  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  Pa.;  Watervllle, 
N.  Y. 

Cremations  In  the  following  years:  1876-1884,  28;  1885,  58;  1886,  110;  1887,  127;  1888,  187; 
1889,  239;  1890,  368:  1891,  459;  1S92,  547;  1893,  644;  1894,  809;  1895,  1.005;  1896,  1,084;  1897, 
1,371;  1898,  1,668;  1899,  1,976;  1900,  2.363;  1901,  2,713;  1902,  3,200;  1903,  3,532:  1904,  4,093; 
1905,  4,328;  1906,  4,537;  1907,  5,436;  1908,  6,152;  1909,  5,690;  1910,  6,466;  1911,  7,524;  1912,  9,109; 
1913,  10,183.     Total,  86,006. 

THE    MILLENNIUM    GUILD. 

President — Mrs.  Maud  R.  L.  Sharpe.  Recording  Secretary — Miss  Lena  Stevens.  Treasurer — 
Miss  Edna  Donnell.      Corresponding  Secretary — C.  P.  Treshel. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  promote  by  precept  and  example  a  just  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  all  races,  human  and  subhuman,  and  to  teach  that  foremost  among  the  unnecessary  evils  of  the 
world,  and  one  which  underlies  most  of  the  other  evils,  Is  the  mutilation  and  slaughter  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  for  food  and  other  selfish  ends,  and  to  set  forth  the  physical  and  moral  reasons  why  this 
Is  so.     Headquarters — 601  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE    NATIONAL    REFORM    ASSOCIATION. 

President — Henry  C.  Mlnton,  LL.  D.  Corresponding  Secretary — Thos.  D.  Edgar,  D.D.  Treasurer 
— James  S.  Tlbby.  The  official  organ  is  The  Christian  statesman,  published  monthly.  Headquarters, 
603  Publication  Building,  209  Anderson  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE    FOURTH    INTERNATIONAL    CONCRESS    OF    SURCERY. 

(Held  in  New  York  City,  April  13-16,  1914.) 

The  International  Congress  of  Surgery  holds  its  meetings  trlennially.  The  previous  meetings 
had  been  held  in  Brussels.  The  membership  of  the  congress  is  limited,  a  certain  proportion  being 
assigned  to  each  country,  and  these  are  nominated  by  a  special  committee  from  each  country.  The 
change  of  meeting  place,  as  also  the  less  convenient  time,  the  Spring,  chosen,  gave  rise  to  appre- 
hension regarding  the  success  of  the  congress.  The  attendance  was  somewhat  smaller  than  previous 
meetings,  but  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  congress  fully  equalled  its  predecessors  in 
importance,  interest,  and  results  accomplished.  The  President  of  the  congress  was  Prof.  Antolne 
Depage  of  Brussels;  the  Chairman  of  the  International  Committee,  Prof.  Charles  Willems  of  Ghent; 
the  General  Secretary,  Prof.  L.  Mayer  of  Brussels;  the  Local  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  P.  Hoguet  of  New 
York;  the  American  Committee,  Dr.  L.  L.  McArthur  of  Chicago,  Chairman;  Dr.  C.  L.  Gibson  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Harte  of  Philadelphia. 

The  congress  was  opened  by  an  address  of  Surgeon-General  W.  C.  Gorgas,  who  spoke  on  Sani- 
tation in  the  Tropics.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Surgical  Association,  Prof.  Willems,  and  Dr.  McArthur  and  President  Depage,  who  spoke  on 
the  surgery  of  war,  giving  an  outline  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  Balkan  wars  and  recommending 
international  agreements  for  the  more  humane  conduct  of  war.  The  scientific  work  of  the  congress 
was  limited  to  the  discussion  of  three  main  subjects: 

First,  Technique  of  Amputations — The  discussion  was  introduced  bv  papers  from  Wltzel  of 
Dusseldorf,  Kuzmik  of  Budapest,  Binnie  of  Kansas  City,  Ranzi  of  Vienna,  Durand  of  Lyons,  and 
others.  The  trend  of  opinion  was  toward  the  necessity  of  extending  the  field  of  conservative  surgery 
and  the  improvement  desirable  in  prothetic  apparatus.  Bunge's  method,  resulting  in  painless 
lee  stumps,  was  much  favored,  and  the  wonderful  artificial  arms  exhibited  by  Binnie  attracted 
much  attention. 

Second  question,  Ulcers  of  the  Stomach  and  Duodenum — This  topic  was  introduced  by  papers  of 
De  Quervain  of  Bale,  Hartmann  and  Lecene  of  Paris,  W.  J.  Mayo  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  Payr  of 
Leipslc,  and  gave  rise  to  very  animated  discussion  by  Lambotte  of  Antwerp,  Sonnenburg  of  Berlin, 
Bevan  and  Murphy  of  Chicago,  Rodman  of  Philadelphia,  Gerster  and  Gibson  of  New  York.  This 
question  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance  to-day,  and  was  particularly  valuable  in  bringing 
the  sometimes  conflicting  views  of  the  European  surgeons  on  one  side  and  the  Anglo-Americans  on 
the  other.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  diagnosis  of  duodenal  ul<  er  is  far  from  being  so  accurate 
as  used  to  be  believed.  Warnings  were  heard  against  misinterpretation  of  radiographs.  The 
unreliability  of  statistics  of  medical  treatment  was  emphasized,  and  the  formal  exclusion  of  the 
pylorus  after  gastroenterostomy  did  not  find  favor.  It  was  also  brought  out  that  the  proportion  of 
duodenal  ulcers  seen  in  America  was  much  larger  than  those  occurring  in  Europe. 

Third  que«tion.  Grafts  and  Transplantation  of  Organs — This  subject  was  introduced  by 
Morestln  of  Paris,  Villard  of  Lyons,  Ullman  of  Vienna,  Lexer  of  Jena,  and  Carrel  of  New  York. 
This  question  again  excited  the  greatest  interest  and  represented  the  very  latest  developments  of 
this  very  modern  work.  The  report  of  Lexer  was  particularly  valuable  and  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  demonstrations  of  the  congress.  The  subject  was  further  elaborated  by  the  discussions 
of  Murphy  of  Chicago,  President  Depage,  Leonte  of  Bucharest,  Stein  thai  of  Stuttgart.  Freeman  of 
l  xnver,  Porter  of  Boston,  and  McKenzie  of  Portland,  Ore.  The  discussion  was  particularly  valuable 
In  demonstrating  the  enormous  and  recent  progress  of  this  department  of  surgery  and  clearing  up 
a  good  many  cloudy  and  Inexact  views.  It  demonstrated  particularly  the  great  progress  realized 
in  reparative  surgery  and  arthroplasty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown,  particularly  by  Carrel 
and  ullman,  that  the  transplantations  of  organs,  with  the  exception  of  arthroplasty  Implantations, 
have  to-day  no  actual  value. 

The  scientific  work  of  the  congress  was  supplemented  by  numerous  clinics  and  demonstrations 
In  New  York  City.  Subsequently  the  foreign  members  made  an  excursion  to  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Chicago,  Montreal,  and  Boston,  where  they  were  given  many  opportunities  for  an  Intimate 
appreciation  of  American  surgery  and  Institutions. 

The  next  congress  is  scheduled  to  be  held  In  Paris,  September,  1917,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Dr.  W.  W.  Keen  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  subjects  will  be  considered:  Surgery  of  the  Heart 
and  Blood  Vessels,  including  Thrombosis,  Embolism,  and  Blood  Transfusion;  the  Treatment  of 
Tumors  with  X-Ilay  and  Radium;  Examination  of  the  Blood  and  Biological  Reaction  in  Surgical 
Disease;  Fracture  of  the  Lower  Leg  and  Ankle.     Additional:     Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Tetanus. 
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THE    AMERICAN    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION    SESSION    OF    1914. 

(BY    V.    C.    VAUGHAN    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    MICHIGAN.) 

This  association  held  its  sixty-fifth  annual  session  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  keynote  of  all 
their  work  was  the  advancement  of  scientific  discovery  and  the  utilization  of  facts  thus  learned  in 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease.  The  presidential  address  on  "The  Service  of  Medicine  to 
Civilization"  was  a  historical  review  in  which  it  was  shown  that  so  long  as  a  people  remain  in  com- 
parative health,  it  develops  intellectually  and  morally,  but  when  borne  down  by  pestilence,  man 
tends  to  lapse  into  barbarism.  Disease  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
civilizations  of  the  past,  and  there  is  no  surety  that  it  may  not  have  a  like  effect  in  the  future.  A 
full-time  health  officer  in  every  densely  populated  county  was  recommended.  This  man  should 
have  a  laboratory  and  competent  assistants  in  both  scientific  and  field  work.  He  should  find  every 
case  of  infectious  disease  and  of  feeble-mindedness  in  his  jurisdiction.  The  complete  eradication  of 
every  infirmity  of  body,  mind,  and  morals  should  be  the  object.  If  medicine  is  to  render  its  highest 
and  best  service,  the  time  must  come  when  all  citizens  will  seek  a  thorough  physical  examination 
once  a  year  or  oftener,  and  disease  should  be  prevented  or  detected  while  yet  curable.  In  the  past 
century  fifteen  years  have  been  added  to  the  average  of  human  life,  and  a  like  addition  could  be 
secured  were  well  established  hygienic  laws  obeyed. 

Marked  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  immunity,  metabolism,  and  pathology  were  reported. 
The  action  of  medicine  and  vaccines  in  cancer  was  discussed,  and  while  no  definite  conclusions  have 
been  reached,  workers  are  confident  that  important  progress  has  been  made.  The  concensus  of 
opinion  among  those  best  informed  is  that  surgical  procedure  is  the  only  reliable  treatment  of  cancer 
at  present,  and  that  since  cancer  always  begins  as  a  local  disease,  its  early  recognition  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Radium,  so  far,  has  proved  of  value  only  in  epithelioma  and  other  super- 
ficial manifestations  of  malignancy.  Vaccines  have  apparently  proved  of  value  in  the  prevention 
of  return  and  metastasis  after  surgical  operation.  Any  person,  especially  any  one  over  forty  years, 
with  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  tumor  should  consult  a  competent  medical  man. 

The  etiology  of  pellagra  thus  far  remains  unsolved;  but  research  is  being  carried  on  and  progress 
has  been  made.  Vaccination  for  typhoid  fever,  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  proved  highly  efficient. 


BENEVOLENT    INSTITUTIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  a  Report  issued  January  29,  1914,  by  the  Census  Bureau,  based  on  the  Thirteenth  Census.) 

Of  the  total  number  of  5.408  benevolent  institutions  reported  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  2,492, 
or  46  per  cent.,  were  institutions  for  the  sick:  1,435,  or  27  per  cent.,  were  institutions  for  the  care  of 
children j  1,151,  or  21  per  cent.,  were  homes  for  adults  or  adults  and  children;  205,  or  4  per  cent., 
were  societies  for  the  protection  and  care  of  children;  and  125,  or  2  per  cent.,  were  institutious  for 
blind  and  denf 

Not  all  these  institutions  reported  inmates  at  the  close  of  1910,  but  in  the  4,420  that  did  make 
such  report  there  were  339,571  inmates,  of  whom  116,228.  or  34  per  cent.,  were  in  homes  for  adults 
or  adults  and  children;  111,514.  or  33  per  cent., were  in  institutions  for  the  care  of  children;  96.390, 
or  28  per  cent.,  in  institutions  for  the  sick,  and  15,439,  or  5  per  cent.,  in  institutions  for  blind  and  deaf. 

A  total  of  2,960,000  persons  of  all  classes  were  received  in  4,815  of  these  benevolent  institutions 
during  the  year  1910,  1,953.000,  or  66  per  cent.,  of  whom  were  received  in  institutions  for  the  sick, 
the  remaining  33  per  cent,  being  divided  among  the  other  three  classes  of  institutions.  In  this  con- 
nection the  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  persons  received  in  these  Institutions  there 
were  a  number  who  were  only  indirectly  recipients  of  benevolence,  being  pay  inmates  who  met  the 
regular  charges  for  treatment 


asfollows:  Hospitals,  60  percent.;  homes  for  adults  or  adults  and  children,  20  per  cent. ;  institutions 
for  the  care  of  children,  16  per  cent.  ;  institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  5  per  cent.  ;  societies  for  the 
protection  and  care  of  children.  2  per  cent.  ;  dispensaries,  1  per  cent. 

Benevolent  institutions  in  New  York  Stale  reported  a  total  incomeof  $28,000,000;  inPennsvlvania, 


$16,000,000. 

The  number  of  institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1910  was  125,  of  which 
72  were  State  and  53  were  private.  The  total  number  of  inmates  at  the  close  of  that  year  was  15,439, 
of  whom  10.658  were  in  State  institutions  and  4,781  were  in  private.  The  valuation  of  the  property 
of  these  institutions  was  reported  as  being  .$33,160. 000  at  the  close  of  1910.  The  institutions  for  the 
blind  and  deaf,  under  private  management,  are  almost  entirely  in  the  Eastern  States,  chiefly  Massa- 
chusetts. New  York,  and  Illinois.  One  institution  alone  in  Massachusetts,  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  reported  292  of  the  794  inmates  for  that  State. 


FOURTH    OF    JULY    ACCIDENTS. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has    kept  a  record  of  the  accidents  in  the  United 
States,  due  annually  to  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day. 


Year. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Total. 

Year. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Total. 

1904 

183 
182 
15S 
164 
163 
215 

3,986 
4.994 
5,308 
4,249 
5,460 
5,092 

4.169 
5,176 
5,466 
4,413 
5,623 
5.307 

1910 

1911 

131 
57 
41 
32 

:40 

2,792 
1,546 
945 
1,163 
1.506 

2,923 

1905 

1,603 

1906 

1912 

986 

1907 

1913 

1.195 

1908 

1914 

1,546 

1909 

The  decrease  from  466  deaths  In  1903  to  32  In  1913  was  due  to  more  Intelligent  methods  of  celebra- 
tion, the  most  marked  decrease  taking  place  in  States  where  the  agitation  for  restrictive  measures  was 
strongest. 
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Hefltsiattou  of  Kcto  ¥orfc  fit  1914. 

LIST   OF   THE   MORE   IMPORTANT   LAWS   PASSED   BY  THE   NEW   YORK   STATE 

LEGISLATURE  OF  1914. 


The  Legislature  of  New  York  in  1914  in  ad- 
dition to  passing  laws,  approved  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  amending  sec- 
tion 4  of  Article  VII.  of  the  Constitution  by  add- 
ing to  it  the  following  provision: 

In  case  any  annual  tax  heretofore  imposed 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt  authorized  by  vote 
of  the  people  under  the  Constitution  will,  if 
continued,  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due  and  also 
the  payment  of  the  principal  of  such  debt 
before  it  becomes  due,  the  Legislature  may 
amend  the  law  by  reducing  the  rate  of  such 
tax  provided  that  the  same  shall  not  be  re- 
duced below  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  such  debt  as  it  falls  due  and  also 
tho  principal  of  such  debt  when  it  becomes 
due. 

The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  direct  the  Comptroller  or  any  officer  of  the 
State  to  impose  a  tax  sufficient  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the  pro- 
tection of  any  sinking  fund  of  the  State. 
The   above   amendment   must   again    be   sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  before  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  State  officers  to  submit  it  to  the  people  at 
the  polls. 

The  list  of  the  more  important  laws  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  1914  is  as  follows: 

Chapter  5 — Amending  the  Election  law  by 
providing  that  nominations  of  party  candidates 
for  city  offices  to  be  filled  at  an  election  to  be  held 
at  a  different  time  from  the  general  election,  shall 
be  made  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  parly 
nominations  for  all  offices  to  be  filled  at  general 
elections,  except  that  nominations  shall  not  be 
made  at  the  Fall  primary  and  that  the  primary 
election  for  such  nominations  shall  be  an  un- 
official primary. 

Chapter  7 — Creating  a  commission  to  endeavor 
to  secure  appropriate  Federal  legislation  to 
remedy  existing  conditions  in  the  State  as  to  the 
alien  insane. 

Chapter  16 — Requiring  that  all  premium  rates 
of  every  employers'  liability  corporation  or  as- 
sociation except  the  State  Insurance  Fund,  as 
administered  by  the  State  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Commission,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance. 

Chapter  21 — Adding  a  new  section  to  the  Labor 
law  by  permitting  a  male  child  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  between  the  close  of  school  and  6.30 
p.  m.,  and  a  male  child  over  fourteen  years,  be- 
tween 5.30  and  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  carry- 
newspapers  on  a  route  in  a  city  or  village  if  the 
child  is  permitted  to  do  no  other  work  during 
that  time.  The  District  School  Superintendent 
•  issue  the  permits. 

chapter  28 — Amends  the  Agricultural  law  by 
providing  that  the  owners  of  animals  condemned 
and  slaughtered  as  provided  in  the  ait  shall  be 
entitled  to  Interest  on  the  amount  due  from  and 
after  thirty  days  of  the  time  when  the  animals 
are  slaughtered. 

Chapter  31 — Provides  that  all  the  provisions 
of   the   General    Municipal   law   relative   to  the 
method  of  registry  of  municipal  bonds  and  eon- 
ion    or    coupon    into    registered    bonds   shall 
apply  to  school  district  bonds. 

Chapter  32 — Amends  the  Highway  law  by  pro- 
viding   that    every    vehicle    on    wheels,    whether 

stationary  or  in  motion,  While  on  a  public  high- 
way or  bridge,  must  have  attached  to  it  a  red 
light  visible  from  the  rear  from  one  hour  before 
sunset  to  one  hour  before  sunrise;  this  provision, 
however,  not  to  apply  to  any  hand-propelled 
vehicle  or  to  vehicles  used  principally  for  trans- 
port Ink'  hay  or  straw.  Not  hlng  therein  Is  ti>  affect 
any  statute,  rule,  or  regulation  requiring  lights 
on  motor  vehicles. 

Chapter  33 — Provides  that  town  highways  of 
the  town  of  Genesee  Fails,  lying  within  Letch- 
worth  Park,  Wyoming  Counts-,  shall  In-  under  the 
control  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Preservation 


Society,  such  roads  to  be  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  society. 

Chapter  38 — Amending  the  Public  Service 
Commission  law,  relative  to  free  transportation 
by  common  carriers,  by  providing  that  the  term 
"employes"  shall  include  furloughed,  pensioned, 
and  superannuated  employes,  persons  disabled 
in  the  service,  and  remains  of  a  person  killed 
during  employment,  and  employes  travelling  for 
purposes  of  entering  the  service  of  a  common 
carrier,  and  defining  the  term  "families"  to  in- 
clude families  of  those  persons  named  in  this 
proviso. 

Chapter  41 — Re-enacts  chapter  816,  Laws  of 
1913,  known  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
law,  and  amends  subdivision  3,  section  97  by 
making  "devisible"  read  "divisible,"  and  further 
amending  the  law  by  providing  that  not  more 
than  three  Commissioners  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party  and  providing  that  the  law  shall 
take  effect  immediately. 

Chapter  44 — Amends  the  Education  law  by 
providing  that  all  school  districts  in  cities  shall 
contribute  to  the  Public  School  Teachers'  State 
Retirement  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  that  con- 
tributed by  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  such  districts  and  cities,  to  be  deducted 
from  public  moneys  apportioned  thereto  by  the 
Education  Commissioner. 

Chapter  48 — Amending  the  Public  Officers  law 
by  providing  that  if  the  surety  of  an  official 
undertaking  of  a  State  or  local  officer,  clerk  or 
employe  thereof,  or  of  a  municipal  corporation, 
be  a  fidelity  or  surety  company,  the  expenses  of 
securing  such  surety,  not  exceeding  1  per  cent, 
per  annum  upon  the  "sum  for  which"  such 
undertaking  "shall  be  required  by  or  in  pursuance 
of  law  to  be  given"  shall  be  charged  against  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Chapter  51 — Provides  that  school  libraries 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  exclusive  nse  of  schools, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  rules  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  In  a  district  where  there 
is  no  free  public  library  such  school  library  shall 
be  a  circulating  library.  Provisions  are  also  made 
for  librarians  and  for  a  change  to  free  public 
libraries. 

Chapter  55 — Provides  for  the  extension  to 
rural  communities  of  facilities  for  high  school 
education,  including  agriculture. 

Chapter  56 — Amends  the  Second-Class  Cities 
law  by  authorizing  the  City  Comptroller,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  to  deter- 
mine that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  bond  issue 
of  the  city  shall  be  made  payable  in  the  currency 
of  a  country  other  than  the  United  States.. 

Chapter  59 — Amends  the  Agricultural  law  by 
prohibit ing  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  contain- 
ing in  excess  of  3  per  centum  by  weight,  Instead 
of  count  as  at  present,  of  foul  or  foreign  seeds, 
unless  the  package  is  labelled  with  the  per  cent, 
of  such  seeds. 

<  hapter  60 — Amends  the  Highway  law  and  the 
Prison  law  by  authorizing  the  construction  of 
State  and  county  highways  by  counties  and  towns 
as  contractors  with  convict  labor,  and  providing 
for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  tools. 

Chapter  61 — Amending  the  Highway  law  by 
authorizing  the  supervisor  of  any  county  to  pro- 
vide for  the  improvement  of  highways  in  one  or 
more  towns  at  the  joint  expense  of  county  and 
town,  and  to  prepare  a  definite  system  of  county 
roads  and  to  employ  convict  labor. 

Chapter    64— Prohibiting    the    use   of    gasoline, 
traction    engines   on    public   thoroughfares    mil 
a  person  is  sent  ahead  of  the  engine  to  give  warn- 
ing. 

Chapter  67 — Amends  the  civil  Service  law  by 
prohibiting  the  fiscal  officer  of  the  state  or  other 
civil  division  thereof  from  issuing  any  warrant  to 
pay  the  .-alary  of  any  person  transferred  or  re- 
instated in  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Civil 
Service  law  or  rules,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
being  required  to  notify  the  fiscal  officer  of  such 
transfer  or  reinstatement. 
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Chapter  69-Amen* ,  the Railroad  la* ^pro- 
viding that  Passenger  cars   P^opeue     .V 
gasoline  or  oil  eng lD«?- Jf?^,."  gerviceCommission. 
to  be  approved  by  ^Public  b  eryio  ^ 

Chapter  71— I^rp°ratmg  d  j  e  United 

§U?«PJt°tAiSSSciSlSC ajSnge  tor  a  world  con- 
Shaver  S-DeflnPnfthe  form  of  ballots  for 
candidates  f°rPublic  office  $1,086,758.21, 

Chapter     91— Reapp ™v*  *  appropriation 

being  the  unexpended -balance 01  an    ^  vlng 

under  chapter  82,  L^^l^  canals, 
the  Erie    Oswego    and  Cjamju        vation  law  by 

inc^SnfSom^or^l^S  the  number  of  game 

Se\aYinntKrna^?lngeots,Cmgnot  bars,  wire  bars, 
cakes,  slabs   billets,  or  Pigs  to  $8>000 

theC5nnueal  la^ofThe^sJa^e  Agricultural  Com- 

miCSn°anpeter  ^-Incorporates^ 

Fund  to  Provide  pensions  iorcierBy  United 

It^t^nd^^^er^nfSendent  upon  such 
clergymen.  P(TniiZes  official  acts  of  notaries 

puSScaPtaend"c^S»^™    of    deeds    performed 

providing ;  that  aU  ***<>$$,$£}%  insurance  by 
made  witn  the ^ fuperinu,i  trust   ac. 

SinrtoSPwSuf  presence  or  priority  to 

providing  that  any  corporation  navi   z  ^^ 

eighty  millions  o    insurance  m  s  qI 

a  total  expenditure  exceeamg  amount  not 

•    ff^ffeSSis  of  its  loading 
fgorrather  'preceding  calendar  year.        service  upon 
Chapter   106— Proviae&   <;"•*  the  attorney 

the  Superintendent  o '^Xltry  society,  shall 
lor  a  foreign  fraternal  benencw  y  q  ^  u 

be  valid  against  any  sucn wt  defence  in 

quired  to  fllep^^^rf'J^eXngd'ate  of  mailing 

less  than  twenty  dajs  iroiu  lety. 

a  copy  of  such  service  w  February    15, 

Chapter    11°^^°^  Seated   bv   chapter   561, 
1915,   the   commission   createa    u>  ^  er 

Laws  of  1911,  tc .  invest  g ate  the ^conau 
which   manufacturing  is   camea  o  goO.OOO. 

and  second-class  cities   ana  app    £  ^  Arc^_ 

Chapter  110— Proviaes  l"^        f  six  years  at  a 
tect  sball  be  appointed  for  a  te^m  Og  ^  ^ 

salary  of  §10,0^0  a  year   au u  iflcations  and 

architects  to  prepare plan ana  *v 

locally  supervise  work  of  const  eaQor  tQ 

Chapter  112— MaKes  u  ^  statement  or 

S?  SSr  JSSor^o  ThTnnancial   condition  of 

viding  that  any  person  who ^w  tn^n  of  printed 
places  or  procures  an  advertise  affl*ed  to  a 

notice  of  any  kind  to  be  piaceo .  o  ithout  the 
Se^^f  Th^^lish^^luilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor.  „h.-„s  the  name  of  the  Normal 

CoSg^  oTthl5cTt?Tf£^k  to  that  of  Hunter 
College  of  tbe  City  o^  New  York.  tion 

Chapter  116— Permits  tn e  "* d    s  in  uniform, 
by  common  carrier^  of  mad  earners^ 

Chapter   118— Ai?e°J ?8189i   (New  York  Rapid 
30,  chapter  4,  Laws  of   i»yi   i  Uc  Serylce 

Transit  act),  by  authorizing   t  installing 

Commission  to  enter  int°  contr ^  {or  such 

and  operating  telephones  in  the  suo  ^y  ^ 
periods  of  years n and  upon  sucn  viQed  the 

Siti-ns  as  public  »g«ftXmiiilition  at  any 
contracts  shall  be  suDjectt  lMlon. 

time  in  the  discretion  o  ^tne ^co  existence  of 

^eas^ment'^earpfoperty   acquired   or   re- 


served by  a  municipal  railroad  or   ot^her  trans- 
portation  corporation   shall    not   be   °*eme 
encumbrance  upon  such  Property  unaer  «iuy 

SW2SEeS3SBMS 

value  of  tbe  Property  college  of 

confined  under  any  other  sentence  *;"»"         f   the 

ordeWfhe  Governor to  make  a  temporary  loan. 

Svl?loenedCo8mSS,Po°n0'  g*  e'KUln,    forest 
fires  in  case  of  an  emergency.  master    of 

8UChaoaterl  ^"-Prohibit,    the    wearing    ol    the 

Glif^to^t^eprKn,?reS,feV?o 

IS%^e\!oVor^vaS"oVTer '^oVe? 

^Chameflll-Authorizes  the  Governor  to  pur- 

3g*  slIt^P^oKioro,  t^aSiTnt  £ 

-S  saA  $££  pSafe  vs 

payment  of  interest  on  the  Pali&aaes  irdi 

:ss«SfSSteaffi 

Carahflntae?Ci79-Reappropriates    $4  000,000    for 

imH€  &rUogv^s  ^of  ?nT  e&W 
byCtlaePC^mmLiSVo"hLabor  of  PufUc  employ- 
ment offices,  to  be  iu  charge  of  a  director    * 
directs  investigations  of  unemplo ^ £„  s^me. 
lie  and  private  agencies  for  remeajms         BQard 

Cnap^ritv8ordrinking  water,   and  adequate 

sasas!g^^fls>sssb  o.  the 

of  rules  may   be   determinea   uy^  gu 

warden,  superintendent  pi  reioriu*      >  bg 

intendent  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  tnewb  ^    ^ 
diSrempo^Vy^rn^notSore  than  S50.000 
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to  prevent  and  suppress  infectious  or  destructive 
diseases  or  insect  pests  of  plant  or  domestic 
animal  life. 

Chapter  205 — Empowers  the  State  Comptroller 
to  supervise  the  administration  of  all  funds 
ordered  to  be  paid  into  court,  and  to  institute 
proceedings  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  judg- 
ments, orders  or  decrees  of  the  courts  of  records 
for  such  deposits. 

Chapter  214 — Appropriates  $25,000  for  the 
New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  to  es- 
tablish a  brick-making  plant  thereat,  and  to  ac- 
quire agricultural  land. 

Chapter  215 — Provides  that  the  Fiscal  Super- 
visor of  State  Charities  shall  act  with  the  State 
Comptroller  and  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  in  classifying  into  grades,  officers 
and  employes  of  charitable  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
salaries  and  wages. 

Chapter  216 — Authorizes  expenditures  by 
school  districts  for  the  purchase  of  books,  ap- 
paratus, and  works  of  art. 

Chapter  218 — Authorizes  New  York  City  to 
erect  a  court  house  for  the  Second  Judicial  Dis- 
trict in  the- Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Chapter  222 — Authorizes  New  York  City  to 
provide  a  site  for  and  maintain  a  college  of  com- 
merce and  administration  and  museum  of  com- 
merce and  civics. 

Chapter  240 — Authorizes  the  Public  Service 
Commissions  to  suspend  rate  schedules  for  not 
longer  than  120  days  pending  the  determination 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate,  and  providing 
that  the  burden  of  proof  in  cases  involving  rates 
increased  after  January  1,  1914,  shall  be  upon 
the  common  carrier. 

Chapter  242 — Permits  women  who  are  citizens 
and  residents  of  a  county  and  twenty-one  years 
old,  to  act  as  watchers  at  any  election  at  which 
a  woman  suffrage  constitutional  amendment  is  to 
be  submitted. 

Chapter  244 — Provides  for  a  special  enrolment 
of  voters  coming  of  age  after  the  last  preceding 
iicncr&l  election. 

Chapter  245 — Establishes  a  State  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets. 

Chapter  246 — Appropriates  $200,000  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  reappropriates 
$200,000  for  the  same  purpose. 

Chapter  248 — Appropriates  S40.000  for  towing 
facilities  on  completed  sections  of  the  barge  canal 
system. 

Chapter  252 — Appropriating  S335.000  for  the 
Saratoga  Springs  Reservation. 

Chapter  259 — Appropriates  $25,000  for  the 
equipment,  purchase,  and  stocking  of  a  game 
farm  in  Jefferson  County. 

Chapter  260 — Appropriates  $20,000  to  enable 
the  Agricultural  Commissioner  to  disseminate 
Information  to  farming  communities  concerning 
the  purposes  and  advantages  of  co-operative  as- 
sociations and  credit  unions. 

Chapter  261 — Provides  for  compiling  and  fur- 
nishing data  for  delegates  to  the  convention  to 
revise  and  amend  the  Constitution,  and  appro- 
priates 15,000  therefor. 

chapter  264 — Authorizes  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain salaries  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York. 

Chapter  271  —  Makes  an  appropriation  of 
41,980,000  from  the  General  Fund  as  an  annual 
contribution  to  the  Highway  Improvement  Sink- 
ing  Fund. 

Chapter  272 — Creates  a  commission  to  Investi- 
gate provisions  for  the  mentally  deficient,  and 
making  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  Its  ex- 
penses. 

Chapter  277 — Provides  that  all  property  sub- 
ject to  taxation  shall  be  assessed  at  Its  full  value, 
the  owner,  however,  to  be  allowed  a  deduction  of 
all  taxable  personal  property  to  the  extent  of  Just 
•  leiii  i  owing  by  him. 

chapter  278 — Exempts  from  taxation  real 
property  owned  by  a  United  states  pensioner  or 
by  his  wife  or  widow.  No  exemption  to  exceed 
$2,500. 

Chapter  306 — Enlarges  the  powers  of  the  State 
Hospital  Commission,  relative    to  the    detention 


and    care     of     insane     persons     prior     to     their 
transfer  to  institutions  for  the  insane. 

Chapter  309 — Provides  that  after  May  1,  1914, 
a  recording  officer  shall  not  record  or  accept  for 
record  any  conveyance  of  real  property  executed 
after  said  May  1,  1914,  if  in  a  city  of  over  200,000 
inhabitants  unless  the  street  number  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  purchaser  shall  be  stated  therein. 

Chapter  312 — Amends  the  Housing  law  In 
cities  of  the  second  class  in  relation  to  the  time 
when  its  provisions  take  effect. 

Chapter  313 — Creates  a  commission  to  Investi- 
gate the  housing  of  people  in  cities  of  the  second 
class,  and  appropriates  $5,000  therefor. 

Chapter  316 — Amends  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation law  relative  to  alternative  remedy; 
death  benefits  and  revenues  from  other  sources 
not  to  affect  compensation. 

Chapter  318 — Provides  that  hospitals  or  simi- 
lar public  institutions  shall  report  tuberculosis 
cases  within  twenty-four  hours  to  the  local  officer, 
and  permits  any  nurse,  employer,  teacher,  head 
of  family,  landlord,  or  any  other  person  to  report 
in  writing  the  name  and  address  of  any  person 
suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

Chapter  319 — Authorizes  the  Regents  of  the 
University  to  restore  the  right  to  practise  medi- 
cine to  any  person  convicted  of  a  felony  and  sub- 
sequently pardoned  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
where  the  conviction  was  had  or  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Chapter  320 — Prohibits  mercantile  establish- 
ments from  compelling  employes  to  contribute 
to  a*  benefit  or  insurance  fund. 

Chapter  323 — Provides  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  any  county  which  has  not  voted 
to  establish  a  tuberculosis  hospital  prior  to 
January  1,  1914,  may  submit  the  question  to 
voters  of  the  county  at  a  general  election. 

•  Chapter  324 — Authorizes  Supervisors  of  a 
county  adjoining  a  first-class  city  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  taxpayers,  not  exceeding  seven, 
three  to  be  practising  lawyers,  to  examine  the 
question  of  the  application  of  the  different  laws 
of  the  State  as  applicable  to  the  method  of  govern- 
ment of  the  county,  its  population,  needs,  et 
cetera,  and  to  investigate  the  form  and  govern- 
ment of  other  counties  and  cities. 

Chapter  327 — Directs  the  Miscellaneous  Court 
Reporter  to  publish  reports  to  be  known  as 
•'State  Department  Reports,"  consisting  of  de- 
cisions of  the  Public  Service  Commissions  and 
other  departments  and  opinions  of  the  Attorney- 
General. 

Chapter  328 — Permits  the  playing  of  music  on 
Sunday  at  funeral  processions  of  an  association  of 
employes  of  National,  State  or  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

Chapter  331 — Defines  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  and  children  in  mercantile  establishments. 

Chapter  345 — Provides  that  the  fees  of  public 
officers  for  certification  or  exemplification  of 
documents  or 'records  in  their  custody  shall  be 
one  cent  per  folio,  the  minimum  charge  to  be 
25  cents. 

Chapter  347 — Provides  that  when  an  execution 
has  been  issued  against  wages  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Sheriff  to  whom  such  execution  shall  be 
delivered  at  least  once  every  six  months  from  the 
time  of  levy  to  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the 
person  entitled  thereto  all  moueys  collected  less 
lawful  fees  and  expenses. 

Chapter  349 — Provides  that  an  appeal  must 
be  heard  by  the  Appellate  Division,  except  that 
appeals  from  the  New  York  City  Municipal 
Court  or  the  City  Court  of  New  York  must  be 
heard  either  by  the  Appellate  Division  or  by  not 
less  than  three  Supreme  Court  Justices  In  each 
of  the  First  and  Second  Judicial  Departments. 

Chapter  351 — Strikes  out  a  provision  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  that  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  Appellate  Division  from  final  Judg- 
ment of  any  superior  city  court  prior  to  January 
1,  1896,  and  by  providing  that  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  upon  the  facts  as  well  as  upon  questions  of 
law,  or  upon  both,  when  Judgment  is  rendered 
upon  the  verdict   of  a  Jury. 

Chapter  353 — Provides  that  vagrants  may  be 
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committed  to  a  penitentiary  as  well  as  a  county 
jail. 

Chapter  365 — Provides  for  abatement  of 
houses  of  prostitution  as  public  nuisances,  and 
for  the  issuance  of  a  permanent  injunction. 

Chapter  367 — Provides  that  a  certificate  of 
inspection  by  the  State  Agricultural  Department 
must  be  attached  to  every  shipment  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  together  with  a  label  specifying  the 
name  or  variety  of  the  tree. 

Chapter  369 — Revises  the  Banking  law. 

Chapter  371 — Reappropriates  $20,000  here- 
tofore appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fish  hatchery  in  Warrensburg,   Warren  County. 

Chapter  372 — Appropriates  $15,000  for  a  game 
farm  on  Long  Island. 

Chapter  374 — Appropriates  $926,014.61  here- 
tofore assessed  upon  counties  in  the  third  and 
fourth  brigade  districts,  pursuant  to  the  Military 
law,  for  the  maintenance,  construction,  altera- 
tion, and  repair  of  armories. 

Chapter  379 — Authorizes  the  State  Prison 
Commission  to  close  any  county  jail,  city  jail,  or 
police  station,  town  or  village  lock-up  which  is 
unsanitary  or  inadequate  to  provide  for  the 
separation  and  classification  of  prisoners  re- 
quired by  law. 

Chapter  383 — Makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
officer,  agent  or  clerk  of  any  corporation  trans- 
acting any  part  of  the  business  which  a  banking 
corporation  is  authorized  to  transact  to  receive 
any  deposit,  knowing  such  corporation  is  in- 
solvent. 

Chapter  396 — Provides  that  the  provision  for 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployes engaged  in  any  industrial  or  manufac- 
turing process  In  which  the  regular  day's  work 
of  such  employe  is  not  more  than  eight  hours' 
duration. 

Chapter  397 — Provides  that  the  County 
Treasurer  of  any  county  shall  annually,  between 
the  date  of  the  tax  sale  and  December  1  next 
succeeding,  submit  to  the  Supervisors  a  list  of 
all  lands  struck  down  in  the  county  and  remain- 
ing unredeemed. 

Chapter  398 — Provides  that  whenever  a  duly 
verified  application  for  mortgage  tax  refunds  is 
made  to  the  State  Tax  Board  such  board  must 
determine  the  amount  erroneously  collected. 

Chapter  400 — Provides  for  payments  to  in- 
jured or  representatives  of  deceased  volunteer 
firemen. 

Chapter  403 — Authorizes  village  trustees  to 
contract,  at  the  expense  of  the  village,  for  in- 
demnity insurance,  insuring  the  village  against 
damages  for  injuries  to  persons. 

Chapter  405 — Provides  for  the  retention  of 
feeble-minded  persons,  idiots  and  epileptics  in 
State  charitable  institutions,  if  such  retention 
is  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  individual 
or  community. 

Chapter  410 — Confirms  all  acknowledgments 
or  proofs  of  deeds,  mortgages  or  other  instru- 
ments relating  to  real  property  heretofore  taken 
before  notaries  public  who  are  stockholders,  di- 
rectors, officers  or  employes  of  banks  or  other 
corporations. 

Chapter  414 — Prohibits  any  cold-storage  ware- 
houseman to  have  in  his  possession  any  food 
unless  it  is  apparently  pure,  and  making  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  or  corporation  to  offer  for 
storage  any  impure  articles  of  food,  and  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health 
relative   to   cold-storage   warehouses. 

Chapter  418 — Regulates  the  grading,  packing, 
marking,  shipping  and  sale  of  apples. 

Chapter  424 — Amends  the  New  York  Charter 
by  providing  for  the  transfer  of  the  members  of 
the  water  supply  police  force  on  completion  of 
their  work  to  the  position  of  patrolmen  in  the 
Police   Department. 

Chapter  436 — Provides  a  commission-man- 
ager form  of  government  for  the  city  of  Olean. 

Chapter  442 — Amends  the  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure by  striking  out  the  provision  that  the 
docket  of  a  judgment  may  be  cancelled  and  dis- 
charged by  the  Clerk  of  any  county  where  the 
transcript  of  the  judgment  has  been  docketed. 


Chapter  443 — Generally  amends  the  practice 
and   procedure  of   Surrogates'  Courts. 

Chapter  444 — Authorizes  a  city  of  the  second 
or  third  class  to  adopt  a  simplified  form  of  gov- 
ernment, among  them  being  "government  by 
limited  council  with  division  of  administrative 
duties,"  "government  by  limited  council  with 
collective  supervision,"  "government  by  limited 
council  with  appointive  city  manager,"  and 
"government  by  means  of  separate  executive 
and  legislative  departments."  The  law  offers 
seven  optional  forms  of  charter.  "Two  of  these 
are  variations  of  the  so-called  commission  form 
of  charter."  A  third  option  "provides  a  charter 
of  the  city  manager  type."  Then  "another  form 
provides  for  a  Mayor  and  a  small  council  or  com- 
mission of  three  or  five  members  elected  at  large." 
Yet  "another  plan  provides  for  a  Mayor  and  a 
Common  Council  of  nine,  elected  at  large."  A 
sixth  plan  "provides  for  government  by  a  Mayor 
and  a  Common  Council."  A  "seventh  option  is  ap- 
plicable to  third-class  cities  only."  A  "short 
ballot"  idea  is  common  to  all  the  optional  char- 
ters. 

Chapter  447 — Provides  that  in  New  York  City 
night  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  determine 
all  cases  coming  within  the  summary  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  City  Magistrate. 

Chapter  455 — Makes  a  violation  of  traffic 
rules  and  regulations  in  New  York  City  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  not  less  than  two  or 
more  than  thirty  days'  imprisonment,  or  by  a. 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dol- 
lars,  or  both. 

Chapter  459 — Empowers  the  Fire  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City  to  enforce  all  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Industrial  Board  in  respect  to 
danger  to  and  loss  of  life  and  property  from  fires. 

Chapter  460 — Amends  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  by  providing  that  the  fee  for  licenses 
to  have  firearms  in  dwellings  or  business  places, 
or  to  carry  concealed  weapons,  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Chapter  462 — Amends  the  New  York  Charter 
by  providing  that  no  appeal  taken  by  a  defendant 
from  an  order  from  any  City  Magistrate  directing 
payment  of  moneys  for  the  support  of  wife  or 
children  shall  operate  as  a  stay  unless  in  addi- 
tion to  the  undertaking  provided  for,  said  ap- 
pellant shall  deposit  with  the  Charities  Commis- 
sioner one  hundred  dollars  in  cash  or  shall  give 
sufficient  surety. 

Chapter  463 — Amends  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  by  providing  that  in  abandonment  pro- 
ceedings if  a  cash  deposit  is  made  defendant  must 
be  discharged. 

Chapter  465 — Amends  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  by  providing  that  the  Board  of  Taxes 
and  Assessments  shall  include  in  the  land  map 
all  territory  in  Manhattan  lying  north  of  the 
centre  line  of  the  Harlem  ship  canal. 

Chapter  466 — Authorizes  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate and  Apportionment  of  New  York  City 
to  appropriate  annually  not  more  than  850,000 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety. 

Chapter  467 — Amends  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  by  providing  that  contracts  to  govern 
the  use  and  occupation  of  public  property  shall 
be  published  at  least  ten  days  in  the  City  Record 
and  at  least  twice  at  the  expense  of  the  petitioner 
in  two  daily  newspapers  designated  by  the  Mayor. 

Chapter  470 — Empowers  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  of  New  York  City  to 
regulate  and  limit  the  height  and  bulk  of  build- 
ings hereafter  erected,  also  the  area  of  yards  and 
other  open  spaces,  so  that  they  shall  be  uniform 
for  each  class  of  buildings  throughout  each  dis- 
trict. 

Chapter  471 — Authorizes  the  heads  of  city 
departments  in  New  York,  except  as  to  members 
of  the  uniformed  forces  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Police  and  Fire  Commissioner,  to  rehear 
charges  against  and  reinstate  persons  dismissed. 

Chapter  472 — Amends  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  by  providing  that  the  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  on  designation  of  the 
President,  may  take  testimony  relating  to  com- 
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plaints  of  fraud  against  auctioneers  and  revoke 
auctioneers'  licenses. 

Chapter  473 — Authorizes  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  of  New  York  City  to 
appropriate  the  whole  or  any  part  of  Bronx  Park 
for  the  extension  of  the  work  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

Chapter  474 — Amends  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  by  providing  that  whenever  an  expendi- 
ture for  public  improvements,  the  cost  of  which 
may  be  defrayed  from  proceeds  of  corporate 
stock,  shall  be  authorized,  the  Board  of  Estimate 
may,  prior  to  the  sale  and  after  affording  tax- 
payers a  hearing,  direct  that  the  cost;  of  the  im- 
provements, or  such  part  as  is  payable  by  the 
city,  shall  be  included  in  the  tax  levy  in  annual 
Instalments  for  a  period  of  years  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  board. 

Chapter  475 — Amends  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  by  establishing  a  Department  of  Li- 
censes, in  charge  of  a  Commissioner  appointed 
and  by  the  Mayor,  at  S7.500  a  year. 

Chapter  476 — Amends  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  by  creating  the  offices  of  Director  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of  Reference 
and  Research  in  the  Department  of  Education. 

Chapter  479 — Amends  the  Charter  of  Greater 
New  York  by  authorizing  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  bureau  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, school  census,  and  child  welfare. 

Chapter  480 — Amends  the  Charter  of  New 
York  by  providing  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  take  the  school  census  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  enforcing  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation law. 

Chapter  483 — Requires  every  collector  of 
taxes  to  mail  upon  request  a  receipt  for  taxes, 
the  cost  thereof  to  be  a  public  charge. 

Chapter  485 — Provides  for  the  incorporation 
of  unincorporated  Spiritualist  churches  and  for 
a  system  of  incorporation  and  government. 

Chapter  489 — Provides  that  a  street  surface 
railroad  shall  not  lose  its  corporate  existence  if 
It  has  completed  a  portion  of  its  route,  "or  of 
extension,"  within  te.i  years  of  the  tiling  of  its 
certificate,  and  which  was  operating  such  portion 
on  March  23,  1912,  and  had  operated  such  por- 
tion continuously  for  five  years  prior  thereto. 

Chapter  494 — Prohibits  the  sale  of  mlsbranded 
or  adulterated  food  In  any  hotel,  restaurant,  eat- 
ing house  or  other  place  of  public  entertainment. 

Chapter  495 — Amends  the  Greater  New  York 
Charter  by  declaring  that  the  storage,  keeping, 
sale,  manufacture  or  transportation  of  com- 
bustible, inflammable  or  explosive  materials  in 
quantities,  or  under  conditions  dangerous  to  life 
or  property,  is  a  nuisance. 

(')iapter  498 — Amends  the  Railroad  law  by 
Increasing  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest  on  municipal  bonds  issued  for 
street  surface  railroad  purposes,  and  repeals 
chapter  20,  Laws  of   1910. 


Chapter  505  —  Amends  the  Greater  New 
York  Charter  by  directing  the  Board  of  As- 
sessors to  make  an  award  to  any  claimant  for 
damages  because  of  a  change  of  grade  of  any 
street  or  avenue  where  the  claimant  has  failed 
to  file  his  claim  in  due  time. 

Chapter  511 — Authorizes  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision, Supreme  Court,  Third  or  Fourth  Depart- 
ments, to  retire  on  a  pension  clerks  of  the  de- 
partment or  any  stenographer  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  district  in  such  department  who  have 
become  incapacitated,  provided  they  have 
served  at  least  21  years  in  any  court  of  the  State 
or  15  years  in  the  Supreme  Court  Immediately 
preceding  such  disability. 

Chapter  513 — Amends  the  Civil  Service  law 
by  providing  that  any  taxpayer  shall  have  the 
right  to  bring  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  to 
restrain  the  payment  of  salary  or  other  compensa- 
tion to  persons  emploved  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Chapter  516 — Appropriates  510,000,000  for 
the  construction  and  improvement  of  public 
highways. 

Chapter  517 — Provides  for  the  submission  of 
monthly  estimates  to  the  State  Fiscal  Super- 
visor by  institutions  reporting  to  him. 

Chapter  518 — Provides  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  of  a  fourth 
deputy  at  $5,000  a  year,  to  be  known  as  Super- 
visor of  Personal  Loans,  and  providing  for  the 
regulation  of  the  business  of  making  personal 
loans  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $200. 

Chapter  519 — Establishes  corporate  sanitary 
or  drainage  districts,  and  defines  the  powers  of 
such  corporations. 

Chapter  522 — Appropriates  SI, 100,000  for 
repairs  to   public   highways'. 

Chapter  523 — Appropriates  $35,000  for  sur- 
veys of  the  State's  canal  lands. 

Chapter  524 — Provided  that  the  Fall  primaries 
in  the  year  1914  should  be  held  on  the  Monday 
before  the  fifth  Tuesday  before  the  general 
election. 

Chapter  525 — Appropriates  $2,277,255.80  to 
the  Canal  Debt  Sinking  Fund. 

Chapter  526 — Reappropriates  $1,045,000  for 
the  construction  of  public  highways. 

Chapter  527 — Authorizes  a  temporary  loan  of 
SI, 000, 000  to  be  used  by  the  Adjutant-General 
for  necessary  expenses  In  preparing  the  National 
Guard  for  active  service — if  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Governor  that  war  is  impending. 

Chapter  529 — Making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  government  to  the  amount  of  $30,- 
276,548.25. 

Chapter  530 — Making  appropriations  "for 
certain  expenses  of  government  and  various 
miscellaneous  appropriations  and  supplying  de- 
ficiencies in  former  appropriations"  to  the  amount 
of  S2, 230,332. 05. 


TAX    ON    CORPORATIONS    IN    NEW    YORK    STATE. 

These  taxes  were  collected  from  25,508  separate  corporations,  and  the  cost  of  collection  was 
slightly  under  four  mills  on  each  one  dollar  collected. 

The  following  Is  a  comparative  .statement  of  the  sources  from  which  these  collections  were  made 
and  the  amounts  collected  during  the  fiscal  years  1913  and  1914. 


Insurance  premiums. .  . 
Transportation: 

Earnings 

(  'apital    stock 

Telegraph  <fc  Telephone: 

Earnings 

<  'apital    stock 

Miscellaneous 


1913. 

$1,547,574.58 

1.564,217.10 
1.096.385.46 

270  297.96 

367.069.65 

1,717.160.77 


1914; 

SI,  648.694.87 

1.671,308.30 
1.027,96 

S69.231.74 

366.824.63 
2.101,324.34 


MghMng.  water,  power 
Earnings 

Foreign  banks: 
Earnings 

Foreign  license  fees.  . .  , 

Trust  companies 

Savings  banks , 

Total 


1913. 

etc.: 

$803,527.79 

131.848.28 

74.605.87 

2.452,696.61 

35.1  15.08 


$10,910,529.13 


1914. 

$S76,520.13 

99.4s7.77 

90.678.79 

2.340.728.04 

1,141.233.38 


Sll.634.00o  st 


LOWER    WALL    STREET    BUSINESS    MEN'S    ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  In  1883  to  encourage  patriotism  and  philanthropy  among  the  business  men  of  New 
York.  President — William  Bayne,  Jr.  Treasurer — L.  W.  Minford.  106  Wall  street.  New  York 
City.     Secretary — A.  Wakcmau,  96  Water  Street.  New  York  City. 
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WAR    TAX. 

AN   ACT    TO    INCREASE   THE    INTERNAL    REVENUE,    AND    FOR    OTHER    PURPOSES' 
AS  ENACTED   BY  CONGRESS  AND  APPROVED  OCTOBER  22,   1914. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  in  lieu  of  the  tax  of  $1  now  imposed  by  law, 
a  tax  of  $1.50  on  all  beer,  lager  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  other  similar  fermented  liquor,  brewed  or  manu- 
factured and  sold,  or  stored  in  warehouse,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  within  the  United 
States,  by  whatever  name  such  liquors  may  be  called,  for  every  barrel  containing  not  more  than 
thirty-one  gallons:  and  at  a  like  rate  for  any  other  quantity  or  for  the  fractional  parts  of  a  barrel  au- 
thorized and  defined  by  law.  Any  person  having  possession  of  unafflxed  stamps  heretofore  issued  for 
the  payment  of  the  tax  on  fermented  liquors  shall  present  the  same  to  the  collector  of  the  district 
who  shall  receive  them  at  the  price  paid  for  such  stamps  by  the  purchaser  and  issue  in  lieu  thereof 
new  or  Imprinted  stamps  at  the  rate  provided  in  this  act. 

Section  2.  That  upon  all  still  wines,  domestic  and  imported,  when  sold  or  offered  for  sale  or 
consumption,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  taxes  as  follows:  On  each  bottle  containing  one- 
fourth  pint  or  less,  one-fourth  cent;  on  each  bottle  containing  more  than  one-fourth  pint  and  not 
more  than  one-half  pint,  one-half  cent;  on  each  bottle  containing  more  than  one-half  pint  and  not 
more  than  one  pint,  1  cent:  and  on  each  bottle  containing  more  than  one  pint  and  not  more  than  one 
quart,  2  cents;  and  on  still  wines  in  all  other  containers,  not  herein  specially  provided  for,  the  tax 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  gallon. 

That  upon  all  domestic  and  imported  champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines,  and  upon  all  arti- 
ficially carbonated  wines  when  sold  or  offered  for  sale  or  consumption,  there  shall  be  levied  and  col- 
lected taxes  as  follows:  Upon  each  bottle  containing  one-half  pint  or  less,  5  cents;  on  each  bottle 
containing  more  than  one-half  pint  and  not  more  than  one  pint,  10  cents;  on  each  bottle  containing 
more  than  one  pint  and  not  more  than  one  quart,  20  cents;  and  on  all  other  containers  at  the  rate  of 
2G  cents  per  quart;  and  on  all  liqueurs,  cordials,  or  similar  compounds,  domestic  and  imported,  by 
whatever  name  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  a  tax  on  each  bottle  con- 
taining not  more  than  one-half  pint,  1  1-2  cents;  more  than  one-half  pint  and  not  more  than  one  pint, 
3  cents;  more  than  one  pint  and  not  more  than  one  quart,  6  cents;  and  on  larger  containers  a  tax  at 
the  rate  of  24  cents  per  gallon. 

All  of  the  taxes  imposed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  stamps  to 
be  affixed  to  each  bottle  or  container  in  which  such  still  wines,  champagne  wines,  carbonated  wines, 
liqueurs,  or  cordials,  or  similar  compounds  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale:  Provided,  That  when  such 
still  wines,  champagne  wines,  carbonated  wines,  liqueurs,  cordials,  or  similar  compounds,  taxable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  are  sold  or  delivered  by  the  producer,  importer,  or  dealer  in 
wholesale  quantities  to  other  dealers,  including  rectifiers,  manufacturing  chemists,  and  druggists, 
the  dealer  receiving  and  selling,  or  offering  the  same  for  sale  or  consumption  to  any  person  other 
than  a  dealer,  shall  affix  thereto  the  stamps  hereinbefore  prescribed:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
stamp  tax  herein  imposed  shall  not  be  collected  on  any  still  wine  used  by  any  rectifier,  manufacturing 
chemist,  or  druggist  in  the  manufacture  of  any  liqueur,  cordial,  or  compound  subject  to  any  internal 
revenue  tax  imposed  by  this  act. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  suitable  and  special  stamps 
denoting  the  tax  herein  imposed,  to  be  affixed  and  cancelled  in  such  manner  as  he,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  prescribe;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  stamps  from  any  bottle 
or  container  containing  wine,  liqueur,  cordial,  or  compound  taxable  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, sold  or  offered  for  sale  or  consumption,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  tax  thereon  has 
not  been  paid,  and  all  such  wines,  liqueurs,  cordials,  or  compounds  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States. 

There  shall  be  levied  and  assessed  against  the  maker  or  producer  of  all  wines  fortified  under  the 
provisions  and  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  sections  of  the  Tariff  act  of  October  1,  1890,  a 
tax  of  55  cents  on  each  taxable  gallon  of  grape  brandy  or  wine  spirits  used  by  him  in  the  fortification 
of  such  wines.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  exempting  any  still  wines,  cordials 
liqueurs,  or  similar  compounds  from  the  payment  of  any  stamp  tax  provided  for  in  this  section. 

SPECIAL  TAXES. 


Sec.  3.     That  on  and  after  November  1,  19 
annually  as  follows,  that  is  to  say: 

1.  Bankers  shall  pay  $1  for  each  $1,000  of 
capital  used  or  employed,  and  in  estimating 
capital  surplus  and  undivided  profits  shall  be 
included  and  computed  on  the  basis  of  preceding 
fiscal  year.:  Provided,  That  any  postal  savings 
bank,  or  savings  bank  having  no  capital  stock, 
and  whose  business  is  confined  to  receiving  de- 
posits and  loaning  or  investing  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  its  depositors,  and  which  does  no  other 
business  of  banking,  shall  not  be  subject  to  this 
tax. 

2.  Brokers  shall  pay  $30:  Provided,  That  any 
person  having  paid  the  special  tax  as  a  banker 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the  special  tax  as  a 
broker. 

3.  Pawnbrokers  shall  pay  $50. 

4.  Commercial  brokers  shall  pay  $20. 

5.  Custom  House  brokers  shall  pay  $10. 

6.  Proprietors  of  theatres,  museums,  and  con- 
cert halls,  where  a  charge  for  admission  is  made, 
having  a  seating  capacity  of  not  more  than  250, 
shall  pay  $25;  having  a  seating  capacity  of  more 
than  250  and  not  exceeding  500.  shall  pay  $50;  hav- 
ing a  seating  capacity  exceeding  500  and  not 
exceeding  800,  shall  pay  $75:  having  a  seating 
capacity  of  more  than  800,  shall  pay  $100.  Every 
edifice  used  for  the  purpose  of  dramatic  or  operatic 
or  other  representations,  plays,  or  performances, 
for  admission  to  Which  entrance  money  is  received, 
not  including  halls  or  armories  rented  or  used 
occasionally  for  concerts  Or  theatrical  represen- 
tations, shall  be  regarded  as  a  theatre:    Provided, 


14,  special  taxes  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  imposed 

That  whenever  any  such  edifice  is  under  lease  at 
the  passage  of  this  act,  the  tax  shall  be  paid  by 
the  lessee,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  between 
the  parties  to  said  lease. 

7.  The  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  circuses 
shall  pay  $100.  Every  building,  space,  tent,  or 
area  where  feats  of  horsemanship  or  acrobatic 
sports  or  theatrical  performances  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  this  act  are  exhibited  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  circus:  Provided,  That  no  special  tax 
paid  in  one  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  exempt  exhibitions  from  the  tax 
in  another  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  but  one  special  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed for  exhibitions  within  any  one  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  District. 

8.  Proprietors  or  agents  of  all  other  public 
exhibitions  or  shows  for  money  not  enumerated 
in  this  section  shall  pay  $10:  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  Chautauquas,  lec- 
ture lyceums,  agricultural  or  industrial  fairs,  or 
exhibitions  held  under  the  auspices  of  religious 
or  charitable  associations. 

9.  Proprietors  of  bowling  alleys  and  billiard 
rooms  shall  pay  $5  for  each  alley  or  table.  Every 
building  or  place  where  bowls  are  thrown  or  where 
games  of  billiards  or  pool  are  played,  and  that  are 
open  to  the  public  with  or  without  price,  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  bowling  alley  or  a  billiard  room, 
respectively. 

10.  Commission  merchants  shall  pay  $20: 
Provided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
commission  houses  run  upon  a  co-operative  plan. 
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TOBACCO  DEALERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 

Sec.  4.  That  on  and  after  November  1,  1914, 
special  taxes  on  tobacco  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers shall  be  and  hereby  are  Imposed  annually 
as  follows,  the  amount  of  such  annual  taxes  to  be 
computed  In  all  cases  on  the  basis  of  the  annual 
sales  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 

Dealer-?  in  leaf  tobacco  whose  annual  sales  or 
transfers  do  not  exceed  50,000  pounds  shall  each 
pay  $6.  Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  whose  annual 
sales  or  transfers  exceed  50,000  and  do  not  exceed 
100,000  pounds  shall  pay  $12,  and  if  their  annual 
sales  or  transfers  exceed  100,000  pounds  shall  pay 
§24:  Provided,  That  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  whose 
annual    sales   or   transfers   do   not   exceed    1,000 


pounds  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  herein  im- 
posed on  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco. 

Dealers  in  tobacco,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  whose  annual  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  tobacco  exceed  $200,  shall  each  pay  80  cents 
for  each  store,  shop,  or  other  place  in  which  to- 
bacco in  any  form  is  sold. 

Every  person  whose  business  it  is  to  sell,  or 
offer  for  sale,  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff, 
cigars,  or  cigarettes  shall  be  regarded  as  a  dealer 
in  tobacco:  Provided,  That  no  manufacturer  of 
tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  or  cigarettes  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  special  tax  as  a  dealer  in  manu- 
factured tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  or  cigarettes  for 
selling  his  own  products  at  the  place  of  manu- 
facture. 


Manufacturers  of  tobacco  whose  annual  sales  do  not  exceed  100,000  pounds  shall  each  pay  86. 


100,000  to  200,000  pounds,  $12. 
200,000  to  400,000  pounds,  $24. 
400,000  to  1,000,000  pounds,  $60. 


1,000,000   to   5,000,000    pounds, 

$300. 
5,000,000  to  10,000,000  pounds, 

$600. 


10,000,000  to  20,000.000    pounds, 

$1,200. 
Exceeding      20,000,000     pounds, 

$2,496. 


Manufacturers  of  cigars  whose  annual  sales  do  not  exceed  100.000  cigars  shall  each  pay  $3. 


100,000  to  200,000,  86. 
200,000  to  400,000,  $12. 
400,000  to  1,000,000,  $30. 


1,000,000  to  5,000,000,  8150. 
5,000,000  to  20,000,000,  8600. 


I 


20,000,000  to  40,000,000,  81,200. 
Exceeding  40,000,000,  $2,496. 


Manufacturers  of  cigarettes  whose  annual  sales  do  not  exceed  1,000,000  cigarettes  shall  each  pay  S12. 

1,000,000  to  2,000,000,  S24.  15,000,000  to  10,000,000,  $120.       I  50,000,000  to  100,000,000,  $1,200. 

2,000,000  to  5,000,000,  860.  |  10,000,000  to  50,000,000,  S600.    I  Exceeding  100,000,000,   82,496. 


In  arriving  at  the  amount  of  license  tax  to  be 
paid  hereunder,  and  in  the  levy  and  collection  of 
such  tax,  each  person,  firm,  or  corporation  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes 
(including  little  cigars),  or  tobacco  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  deemed  a  single  manufacturer. 

And  every  person  who  carries  on  any  business 
or  occupation  for  which  special  taxes  are  imposed 
by  this  act,  without  having  paid  the  special  tax 
herein  provided,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to  the 
payment  of  such  special  tax,  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S500,  or  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court:  Provided,  That  the  special 
taxes  imposed  by  this  act  and  payable  during 
the  special  tax  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  shall 
be  collected  and  paid  proportionately  for  the 
period  during  which  such  taxes  shall  remain  in 
force  during  said  year. 

Sec.  11.  That  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  register,  issue,  sell,  or  transfer,  or  who  shall 
cause  to  be  issued,  registered,  sold,  or  trans- 
ferred, any  instrument,  document,  or  paper  of  any 
kind  or  description  whatsoever  mentioned  in 
Schedule  A  of  this  act,  without  the  same  being 
duly  stamped,  or  having  thereupon  an  adhesive 
stamp  for  denoting  the  tax  chargeable  thereon, 
and  cancelled  in  the  manner  required  by  law, 
with  intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  S50,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Court. 

Sec.  12.  That  hereafter  no  instrument,  paper, 
•or  document  required  by  law  to  be  stamped, 
which  has  been  signed  or  issued  without  being 
duly  stamped,  or  with  a  deficient  stamp,  nor  any 
copy  thereof,  shall  be  recorded  until  a  legal  stamp 
or  stamps,  denoting  the  amount  of  tax.  shall  have 
been  affixed  thereto,  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  That  it  shall  not  he  lawful  to  record 
or  register  any  instrument,  paper,  or  document 
required  by  law  to  be  stamped  unless  a  stamp  or 
stamps  of  the  proper  amount  shall  have  been 
affixed  and  cancelled  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law. 

BBC.  14.  That  no  instrument,  paper,  or  docu- 
ment required  by  law  to  be  stamped  shall  be 
deemed  or  held  invalid  and  of  no  effect  for  the 
want  of  a  particular  kind  or  description  of  stamp 
designated  for  and  denoting  the  tax  charged  on 
any  such  instrument,  paper,  or  document,  pro- 
vided b  legal  documentary  stamp  or  stamps  de- 
noting B  tax  of  equal  amount  shall  have  been 
dulv  affixed  and   used  thereon. 

SBC  15.  That  all  bonds,  debentures,  or  cer- 
tificates of  Indebtedness  issued  by  the  officers  of 
the  United  states  Government,  or  by  the  officers 
of  any  State,  county,  town,  municipal  corpora- 


tion, or  other  corporation  exercising  the  taxing 
power,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  exempt  from  the 
stamp  taxes  required  by  this  act:  Provided,  That 
it  is  the  intent  hereby  to  exempt  from  the  stamp 
taxes  imposed  by  this  act  such  State,  county, 
town,  or  other  municipal  corporations  in  the  ex- 
ercise only  of  functions  strictly  belonging  to 
them  In  their  ordinary  governmental,  taxing,  or 
municipal  capacity:  Provided  further.  That  stock 
and  bonds  issued  by  co-operative  building  and 
loan  associations,  mutual  ditch  or  irrigating  com- 
panies, and  building  and  loan  associations  or 
companies  that  make  loans  only  to  their  share- 
holders, shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  herein  pro- 
vided. 

SCHEDULE    A— STAMP    TAXES.* 

Bonds,  debentures,  or  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness issued  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  December, 
1914,  by  any  association,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion, on  each  8100  of  face  value  or  fraction  thereof, 
5  cents,  and  on  each  original  Issue,  whether  on 
organization  or  reorganization,  of  certificates  of 
stock  by  any  such  association,  company,  or  cor- 
poration, on  each  $100  of  face  value  or  fraction 
thereof,  5  cents,  and  on  all  sales,  or  agreements  to 
sell,  or  memoranda  of  sales  or  deliveries  or  trans- 
fers of  shares  or  certificates  of  stock  in  any  as- 
sociation, company,  or  corporation,  whether  made 
upon  or  shown  by  the  books  of  the  association, 
company,  or  corporation,  or  by  any  assignment 
In  blank,  or  by  any  delivery,  or  by  any  paper  or 
agreement  or  memorandum  or  other  evidence  of 
transfer  or  sale,  whether  entitling  the  holder  in 
any  manner  to  the  benefit  of  such  stock,  or  to 
secure  the  future  payment  of  money  or  for  the 
future  transfer  of  any  stock,  on  each  $100  of  face 
value  or  fraction  thereof.  2  cents. 

I'pon  each  sale,  agreement  of  sale,  or  agree- 
ment to  sell,  any  products  or  merchandise  at  any 
exchange,  or  board  of  trade,  or  other  similar 
place,  either  for  present  or  future  delivery,  for 
each  S100  in  value  of  said  sale  or  agreement  of 
sale  or  agreement  to  sell,  1  cent,  and  for  each  ad- 
ditional SI 00  or  fractional  part  thereof  in  excess 
of  8100,  1  cent. 

That  no  bill,  memorandum,  agreement,  or 
other  evidence  of  such  sale,  or  agreement  of  sale, 
or  agreement  to  sell,  In  case  of  products  or  mer- 
chandise actually  delivered  at  the  time  of  sale 
or  while  In  vessel,  boat,  or  car,  and  actually  in 
course  of  transportation,  shall  be  subject  to  this 
tax,  provided  such  bill,  memorandum,  agreement, 
or  other  evidence  of  such  sale,  or  agreement  of 
sale,  or  agreement  to  sell  shall  be  accompanied 
by  bills  of  lading  or  vouchers  showing  that  the 
said  products  are  actually  In  course  of  transpor- 
tation as  aforesaid. 

Promissory  notes,  except  hank  notes  issued 
for  circulation,  and  for  each  renewal  of  the  same, 
for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100,  2  cents;  and  for 
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each  additional   $100  or  fractional   part  thereof 
In  excess  of  $100,  2  cents. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  messages:  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
owning  or  operating  any  telegraph  or  telephone 
line  or  lines  to  make  within  thirty  days  after  the 
expiration  of  each  month  a  sworn  statement  to 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  each  of  their 
respective  districts,  stating  the  number  of  de- 
spatches, messages,  or  conversations  originated 
at  each  of  their  respective  exchanges,  toll  sta- 
tions, or  offices,  and  transmitted  thence  over 
their  lines  during  the  preceding  month  for  which 
a  charge  of  15  cents  or  more  was  imposed,  and 
for  each  of  such  messages  or  conversations  the 
said  person.  Arm,  or  corporation  shall  collect 
from  the  person  paying  for  the  message  or  con- 
versation a  tax  of  1  cent  in  addition  to  the  regular 
charges  for  the  message  or  conversation,  which 
tax  the  said  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  in 
turn  pay  to  the  said  collector  of  internal  revenue 
of  their  respective  districts. 

Bond:  For  indemnifying  any  person  or  per- 
sons, firm,  or  corporation  who  shall  have  become 
bound  or  engaged  as  surety  for  the  payment  of 
any  sum  of  money,  or  for  the  due  execution  or 
performance  of  the  duties  of  any  office  or  posi- 
tion, and  to  account  for  money  received  by  vir- 
tue thereof,  and  all  other  bonds  of  any  descrip- 
tion, except  such  as  may  be  required  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
schedule,  50  cents. 

Certificate  of  profits,  or  any  certificate  or 
memorandum  showing  an  interest  in  the  property 
or  accumulations  of  any  association,  company, 
or  corporation,  and  on  all  transfers  thereof,  on 
each  $100  of  face  value  or  fraction  thereof,  2 
cents  * 

Certificate:  Any  certificate  of  damage,  or 
otherwise,  and  all  other  certificates  or  docu- 
ments issued  by  any  Port  Warden,  Marine  Sur- 
veyor, or  other  person  acting  as  such,  25  cents. 
Certificate  of  any  description  required  by  law 
not  otherwise  specified  in  this  act,  10  cents. 

Contract:  Broker's  note,  or  memorandum  of 
sale  of  any  goods  or  merchandise,  stocks,  bonds, 
exchange,  notes  of  hand,  real  estate,  or  property 
of  any  kind  or  description  issued  by  brokers  or 
persons  acting  as  such,  for  each  note  or  memo- 
randum of  sale,  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
this  act,   10  cents. 

Conveyance:  Deed,  instrument,  or  writing, 
whereby  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  realty 
sold  shall  be  granted,  assigned,  transferred,  or 
otherwise  conveyed  to,  or  vested  in,  the  pur- 
chaser, when  the  consideration  or  value  of  the 
Interest  or  property  conveyed,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  any  lien  or  encumbrance  thereon,  ex- 
ceeds $100  and  does  not  exceed  $500,  50  cents; 
and  for  each  additional  $500  or  fractional  part 
thereof  in  excess  of  $500,  50  cents:  Provided,  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  impose  a  tax  upon  any  instru- 
ment or  writing  given  to  secure  a  debt. 

Entry  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  at 
any  custom  house,  either  for  consumption  or 
warehousing,  not  exceeding  $100  in  value,  25 
cents;  exceeding  $100  and  not  exceeding  $500  in 
value,  50  cents;  exceeding  $500  in  value,  $1.  En- 
try for  the  withdrawal  of  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dise from  customs  bonded  warehouse,  50  cents. 

Insurance:  Each  policy  of  insurance  or  other 
Instrument,  by  whatever  name  the  same  shall 
be  called,  by  which  insurance  shall  be  made  or 
renewed  upon  property  of  any  description  (in- 
cluding rents  or  profits),  made  by  any  person, 
association,  or  corporation,  upon  the  amount  of 


premium  charged,  one-half  of  1  cent  on  each  dol- 
lar or  fractional  part  thereof:  Provided,  That 
purely  co-operative  or  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  or  associations  carried  on  by  the  mem- 
bers thereof  solely  for  the  protection  of  their  own. 
property  and  not  for  profit  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  tax  herein  provided:  And  provided, 
further.  That  policies  of  reinsurance  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  herein  imposed  by  this  para- 
graph. 

Each  policy  of  insurance,  or  bond  or  obligation 
of  the  nature  of  indemnity  for  loss,  damage,  or 
liability  issued,  or  executed  (except  life,  personal 
accident,  and  health  insurance,  and  insurance 
described  and  taxed  or  exempted  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  and  excepting  also  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  carried  on  by  the 
members  thereof  solely  for  their  own  protection 
and  not  for  profit),  and  each  bond  guaranteeing 
titles  to  real  estate  or  mercantile  credits  executed 
or  guaranteed  by  any  liability,  fidelity,  guarantee, 
or  surety  company  upon  the  amount  of  premium 
charged,  one-half  of  1  cent  on  each  dollar  or 
fractional  part  thereof:  Provided,  That  policies 
of  reinsurance  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  herein 
imposed  by  this  paragraph. 

Passage  ticket,  for  each  passenger,  sold  in  the 
United  States  for  passage  by  any  vessel  to  a  for- 
eign port  or  place,  if  costing  not  exceeding  $30, 
$1;  costing  more  than  $30  and  not  exceeding  $60, 
$3;  costing  more  than  $60,  $5;  Provided,  That 
such  passage  tickets,  costing  $10  or  less,  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation. 

Power  of  attorney  or  proxy  for  voting  at  any 
election  for  officers  of  any  incorporated  company 
or  association,  except  religious,  charitable,  or 
literary  societies,  or  public  cemeteries,  10  cents. 
Power  of  attorney  to  sell  and  convey  real  estate, 
or  to  rent  or  lease  the  same,  to  receive  or  collect 
rent,  to  sell  or  transfer  any  stock,  bonds,  scrip, 
or  for  the  collection  of  any  dividends  or  interest 
thereon,  or  to  perform  any  and  all  other  acts  not 
hereinbefore  specified,  25  cents:  Provided,  That 
no  stamps  shall  be  required  upon  any  papers 
necessary  to  be  used  for  the  collection  of  claims 
from  the  United  States  for  pensions,  back  pay, 
bounty,  or  for  property  lost  in  the  millitary  or 
naval  service. 

Protest:  Upon  the  protest  of  every  note,  bill 
of  exchange,  acceptance,  check  or  draft,  or  any 
marine  protest,  whether  protested  by  a  notary 
public  or  by  any  other  officer  who  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  law  of  any  State  or  States  to 
make  such  protest,  25  cents. 

Every  seat  sold  in  a  palace  or  parlor  car  and 
every  berth  sold  in  a  sleeping  car,  1  cent,  to  be 
paid  by  the  company  selling  the  same. 

SCHEDULE  B. 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics  and  other  similar  ar- 
ticles: Tax  ranges  on  every  packet  from  one-eighth 
of  1  cent  to  five-eighths  of  1  cent. 

Chewing  gum  or  substitutes  therefor:  For 
and  upon  each  box,  carton,  jar,  or  other  package 
containing  chewing  gum  of  not  more  than  $1  of 
actual  retail  value,  4  cents;  if  exceeding  $1  of  re- 
tail value,  for  each  additional  dollar  or  fractional 
part  thereof,  4  cents. 

Sec.  24.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  next  succeeding  the  date 
of  its  passage,  except  where  otherwise  expressly 
provided:  Provided,  That  on  the  day  after  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1915,  the  taxes  levied  under 
this  act  shall  no  longer  be  levied  and  collected, 
but  all  taxes  arising  or  accruing  before  said  date 
shall  continue  to  be  collectible  under  the  terms 
of  this  act. 


*  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  on  November  12,  1914,  decided  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  War  Tax  act  no  stamps  need  be  affixed  to  certificates  of  ownership  filed  with  coupons  for 
collection  of  interest  on  bonds. 

CLAYTON    TRUST    BILL. 

AN  ACT  TO  SUPPLEMENT  EXISTING  LAWS  AGAINST  UNLAWFUL  RESTRAINTS 
AND  MONOPOLIES,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled.  That  "anti-trust  laws,"  as  used  herein,  include  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade 
and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  approved  July  2,  1890;  sections  73  to 
77-  inclusive,  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  of  August  27,  1894;  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sections  73  and  76 
of  ohe  act  of  August  27,  1894,  entitled  'An  act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
tneut,  and  for  other  purposes,'  "  approved  February  12,  1913;  and  also  this  act. 
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"Commerce,"  as  used  herein,  means  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
any  State,  Territory,  or  foreign  nation,  or  between  any  insular  possessions  or  other  places  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  between  any  such  possession  or  place  and  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  foreign  nation,  or  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or  any  insular  possession  or  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  word  "person"  or  "persons"  wherever  used  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  include  corpora- 
tions and  associations  existing  under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  commerce,  in  the  course  of 
such  commerce,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  discriminate  in  price  between  different  purchasers 
of  commodities,  which  commodities  are  sold  for  use,  consumption,  or  resale  within  the  United  States 
or  any  Territory  thereof  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  insular  possession  or  other  place  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  where  the  effect  of  such  discrimination  may  be  to  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  discrimination  in  price  between  purchasers  of  commodities  on  account  of 
differences  in  the  grade,  quality,  or  quantity  of  the  commodity  sold,  or  that  makes  only  due  allowance 
for  difference  in  the  cost  of  selling  or  transportation,  or  discrimination  in  price  in  the  same  or  different 
communities  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  competition:  And  provided  further.  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  persons  engaged  in  selling  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in  commerce  from 
selecting  their  own  customers  in  bona  fide  transactions  and  not  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  commerce,  in  the  course  of  such 
commerce,  to  lease  or  make  a  sale  or  contract  for  sale  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  machinery, 
supplies  or  other  commodities,  whether  patented  or  unpatented,  for  use,  consumption  or  resale 
within  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  thereof  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  insular  pos- 
session or  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  fix  a  price  charged  therefor, 
or  discount  from,  or  rebate  upon,  such  price,  on  the  condition,  agreement  or  understanding  that  the 
lessee  or  purchaser  thereof  shall  not  use  or  deal  in  the  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  machinery,  supplies 
or  other  commodities  of  a  competitor  or  competitors  of  the  lessor  or  seller,  where  the  effect  of  such 
lease,  sale,  or  contract  for  sale  or  such  condition,  agreement  or  understanding  may  be  to  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce. 

Sec  4.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  reason  of  anything 
forbidden  in  the  anti-trust  laws  may  sue  therefor  in  any  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found  or  has  an  agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount 
in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the  cost  of  suit, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

Sec.  5.  That  a  final  judgment  or  decree  hereafter  rendered  in  any  criminal  prosecution  or  in 
any  suit  or  proceeding  in  equity  brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  under  the  anti-trust 
laws  to  the  effect  that  a  defendant  has  violated  said  laws  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  against  such 
defendant  in  any  suit  or  proceeding  brought  by  any  other  party  against  such  defendant  under  said 
laws  as  to  all  matter  respecting  which  said  judgment  or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel  as  between 
the  parties  thereto:  Provided,  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  consent  judgments  or  decrees  entered 
before  any  testimony  has  been  taken:  Provided  further.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  consent 
judgments  or  decrees  rendered  in  criminal  proceedings  or  suits  in  equity,  now  pending,  in  which  the 
taking  of  testimony  has  oeen  commenced  but  has  not  been  concluded,  provided  such  judgments 
or  decrees  are  rendered  before  any  further  testimony  is  taken. 

Whenever  any  suit  or  proceeding  in  equity  or  criminal  prosecution  is  instituted  by  the  United 
States  to  prevent,  restrain  or  punish  violations  of  any  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  respect  of  each  and  every  private  right  of  action  arising  under  said  laws 
and  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  any  matter  complained  of  in  said  suit  or  proceeding  shall  be  sus- 
pended during  the  pendency  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce.  Nothing 
contained  in  the  anti-trust  laws  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor, 
agricultural,  or  horticultural  organizations,  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  help,  and  not 
having  capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to  forbid  or  restrain  individual  members  of  such 
organizations  from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shall  such  organizations, 
or  the  members  thereof,  be  held  or  construed  to  be  illegal  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade  under  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  corporation  engaged  in  commerce  shall  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  or  other  share  capital  of  another  corporation  engaged  also  in  com- 
merce, where  the  effect  of  such  acquisition  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition  between  the 
corporation  whose  stock  is  so  acquired  and  the  corporation  making  the  acquisition,  or  to  restrain 
such  commerce  in  any  section  or  community,  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  of  any  line  of  commerce. 
No  corporation  shall  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  or  other 
share  capital  of  two  or  more  corporations  engaged  in  commerce  where  the  effect  of  such  acquisition, 
or  the  use  of  such  stock  by  the  voting  or  granting  of  proxies  or  otherwise,  may  be  to  substantially 
lessen  competition  between  such  corporations,  or  any  of  them,  whose  stock  or  other  share  capital 
is  so  acquired,  or  to  restrain  such  commerce  in  any  section  or  community,  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
of  any  line  of  commerce. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  corporations  purchasing  such  stock  solely  for  investment  and 
not  using  the  same  by  voting  or  otherwise  to  bring  about,  or  in  attempting  to  bring  about,  the  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition.  Nor  shall  anything  contained  in  this  section  prevent  a  corporation 
engaged  in  commerce  from  causing  the  formation  of  subsidiary  corporations  for  the  actual  carrying 
on  of  their  immediate  lawful  business,  or  the  natural  and  legitimate  branches  or  extensions  thereof, 
or  from  owning  and  holding  all  or  a  part  of  the  stock  of  such  subsidiary  corporations,  when  the  effect 
of  such  formation  is  not  to  substantially  lessen  competition. 

Nor  shall  anything  herein  contained  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  common  carrier  subject  to 
the  laws  to  regulate  commerce  from  aiding  in  the  construction  of  branches  or  short  lines  so  located 
as  to  become  feeders  to  the  main  line  of  the  company  so  aiding  in  sucli  construction  or  from  acquiring 
or  owning  all  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  such  branch  lines,  nor  to  prevent  any  such  common  carrier 
from  acquiring  and  owning  all  or  any  part  of  the  stock  of  a  branch  or  short  line  constructed  by  an 
Independent  company  where  there  Is  no  substantial  competition  between  the  company  owning  the 
branch  line  so  constructed  and  the  company  owning  the  main  line  acquiring  the  property  or  an  in- 
terest therein,  nor  to  prevent  such  common  carrier  from  extending  any  of  Its  lines  through  the 
medium  of  the  acquisition  of  stock  or  otherwise  of  any  other  si. oh  common  carrier  where  there  is 
no  substantial  competition  between  the  company  extending  its  lines  and  the  company  whose  stock, 
property,  or  an  interest  therein  is  so  acquired. 

Sec.  s.  That  from  and  after  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  no  person 
shall  at  the  same  time  be  a  director  or  other  officer  or  employe  of  more  than  one  bank,  banking 
association  or  trust  company,  organized  oi  operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  either  of 
which  has  deposits,  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  aggregating  more  than  $5,000,000;  and 
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no  private  banker  or  person  who  is  a  director  in  any  bank  or  trust  company,  organized  and  operating 
Under  the  laws  ol  a  State,  having  deposits,  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  aggregating  more 
than  $5,000,000,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  director  in  any  bank  or  banking  association  organized  or 
operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  eligibility  of  a  director,  officer,  or  employe 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  determined  by  the  average  amount  of  deposits,  capital, 
surplus,  and  undivided  profits  as  shown  in  the  official  statements  of  such  bank,  banking  association, 
or  trust  company  filed  as  provided  by  law  during  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date  set  for  the 
annual  election  of  directors,  and  when  a  director,  officer,  or  employe  has  been  elected  or  selected 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  continue  as  such  for  one 
year  thereafter  under  said  election  or  employment. 

No  bank,  bariking  association  or  trust  company,  organized  or  operating  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  in  any  city  or  incorporated  town  or  village  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  decennial  census  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  as  a 
director  or  other  officer  or  employe  any  private  banker  or  any  director  or  other  officer  or  emplove 
of  any  other  bank,  banking  association  or  trust  company  located  in  the  same  place:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  mutual  savings  banks  not  having  a  capital  stock  repre- 
sented by  shares:  Provided  further,  That  a  director  or  other  officer  or  employe  of  such  bank,  banking 
association,  or  trust  company  may  be  a  director  or  other  officer  or  employe  of  not  more  than  one 
other  bank  or  trust  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  where 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  one  is  owned  by  stockholders  in  the  other:  And  provided  further.  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  forbid  a  director  of  Class  A  of  a  Federal  reserve  bank  as  de- 
fined in  the  Federal  Reserve  act  from  being  an  officer  or  director  or  both  an  officer  and  director 
in  one  member  bank. 

That  from  and  after  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  no  person  at  the  same 
time  shall  be  a  director  in  any  two  or  more  corporations,  any  one  of  which  has  capital,  surplus,  and 
undivided  profits  aggregating  more  than  $1,000,000,  engaged  in  whole  or  in  part  in  commerce,  other 
than  banks,  banking  associations,  trust  companies  and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  approved  February  4,  1887,  if  such  corporations  are  or  shall  have  been  theretofore,  by 
virtue  of  their  business  and  location  of  operation,  competitors,  so  that  the  elimination  of  competition 
by  agreement  between  them  would  constitute  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  eligibility  of  a  director  under  the  foregoing  provision  shall  be  determined  by  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits,  exclusive  of  dividends  declared 
but  not  paid  to  stockholders,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  said  corporation  next  preceding  the 
election  of  directors,  and  when  a  director  has  been  elected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  continue  as  such  for  one  year  thereafter. 

"When  any  person  elected  or  chosen  as  a  director  or  officer  or  selected  as  an  employe  of  any  bank 
or  other  corporation  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  eligible  at  the  time  of  his  election  or 
selection  to  act  for  such  bank  or  other  corporation  in  such  capacity  his  eligibility  to  act  in  such 
capacity  shall  not  be  affected  and  he  shall  not  become  or  be  deemed  amenable  to  any  of  the  provisions 
hereof  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  affairs  of  such  bank  or  other  corporation  from  whatsoever 
cause,  whether  specifically  excepted  by  any  of  the  provisions  hereof  or  not,  until  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  his  election  or  employment. 

Sec.  9.  Every  president,  director,  officer  or  manager  of  any  firm,  association  or  corporation 
engaged  in  commerce  as  a  common  carrier,  who  embezzles,  steals,  abstracts  or  wilfully  misapplies, 
or  wilfully  permits  to  be  misapplied,  any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  credits,  securities,  property  or  assets 
of  such  firm,  association  or  corporation,  arising  or  accruing  from,  or  used  in,  such  commerce,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  wilfully  or  knowingly  converts  the  same  to  his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $500  or  confined  in  the 
penitentiary  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  10.  That  after  two  years  from  the  approval  of  this  act  no  common  carrier  engaged  in 
commerce  shall  have  any  dealings  in  securities,  supplies  or  other  articles  of  commerce,  or  shall  make 
or  have  any  contracts  for  construction  or  maintenance  of  any  kind,  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
§50,000,  in  the  aggregate,  in  any  one  year,  with  another  corporation,  firm,  partnership  or  association 
when  the  said  common  carrier  shall  have  upon  its  board  of  directors  or  as  its  president,  manager 
or  as  its  purchasing  or  selling  officer,  or  agent  in  the  particular  transaction,  any  person  who  is  at 
the  same  time  a  director,  manager,  or  purchasing  or  selling  officer  of,  or  who  has  any  substantial 
interest  in,  such  other  corporation,  firm,  partnership  or  association,  unless  and  except  such  purchases 
shall  be  made  from,  or  such  dealings  shall  be  with,  the  bidder  whose  bid  is  the  most  favorable  to  such 
common  carrier,  to  be  ascertained  by  competitive  bidding  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  rule 
or  otherwise  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  No  bid  shall  be  received  unless  the  name 
and  address  of  the  bidder  or  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  officers,  directors  and  general  managers 
thereof,  if  the  bidder  be  a  corporation,  or  of  the  members,  if  it  be  a  partnership  or  firm,  be  given 
with  the  bid. 

Any  person  who  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  do  or  attempt  to  do  anything  to  prevent  any  one 
from  bidding  or  shall  do  any  act  to  prevent  free  and  fair  competition  among  the  bidders  or  those 
desiring  to  bid  shall  be  punished  as  prescribed  in  this  section  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or  director. 

Every  such  common  carrier  having  any  such  transactions  or  making  any  such  purchases  shall 
within  thirty  days  after  making  the  same  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  full  and 
detailed  statement  of  the  transaction  showing  the  manner  of  the  competitive  bidding,  who  were 
the  bidders,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  corporations  and  the 
members  of  the  firm  or  partnership  bidding;  and  whenever  the  said  commission  shall,  after  investi- 
gation or  hearing,  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  has  been  violated  in  and  about  the  said  pur- 
chases or  transactions  it  shall  transmit  all  papers  and  documents  and  its  own  views  or  findings 
regarding  the  transaction  to  the  Attorney-General. 

If  any  common  carrier  shall  violate  this  section  it  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $25,000;  and 
every  such  director,  agent,  manager  or  officer  thereof  who  shall  have  knowingly  voted  for  or  directed 
the  act  constituting  such  violation  or  who  shall  have  aided  or  abetted  in  such  violation  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  confined  in  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  11.  That  authority  to  enforce  compliance  with  sections  2,  3,  7,  and  8  of  this  act  by  the 
persons  respectively  subject  thereto  is  hereby  vested:  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
where  applicable  to  common  carriers;  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  where  applicable  to  banks, 
banking  associations  and  trust  companies,  and  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  where  applicable 
to  all  other  character  of  commerce,  to  be  exercised  as  follows: 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  to  enforce,  set  aside,  or 
modify  orders  of  the  commission  or  board  shall  be  exclusive. 

Such  proceedings  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  given  precedence  over  other  cases 
pending  therein,  and  shall  be  in  every  way  expedited.  No  order  of  the  commission  or  board  or  the 
judgment  of  the  court  to  enforce  the  same  shall  in  any  wise  relieve  or  absolve  any  person  from  any 
liability  under  the  anti-trust  acts. 

Sec.  14.  That  whenever  a  corporation  shall  violate  any  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  laws,  such  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  also  that  of  the  individual  directors,  officers,  or 
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agents  of  such  corporation  who  shall  have  authorized,  ordered,  or  done  any  of  the  acts  constituting 
in  whole  or  in  part  such  violation,  and  such  violation  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  therefor  of  any  such  director,  officer,  or  agent  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  ex- 
ceeding S5.000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.   17.     That  no  preliminary  injunction  shall  be  issued  without  notice  to  the  opposite  party. 

Sec.  19.  That  every  order  of  injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
Issuance  of  the  same,  shall  be  specific  in  terms,  and  shall  describe  in  reasonable  detail,  and  not  by 
reference  to  the  bill  of  complaint  or  other  document,  the  act  or  acts  sought  to  be  restrained,  and  shall 
be  binding  only  upon  the  parties  to  the  suit,  their  officers,  agents,  servants,  employes,  and  attorneys, 
or  those  in  active  concert  or  participating  with  them,  and  who  shall,  by  personal  service  or  otherwise, 
have  received  actual  notice  of  the  same. 

Sec.  25.  That  no  proceeding  for  contempt  shall  be  instituted  against  any  person  unless  begun 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  act  complained  of;  nor  shall  any  such  proceeding  be  a  bar  to 
any  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same  act  or  acts;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any 
proceedings  in  contempt  pending  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Approved,  October  15,  1914. 


WORLD'S    CROPS. 

In  October,  1914,  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  Italy,  announced  its 
estimates  of  world-crop  production  as  follows: 

Wheat,  2,(597,000,000  bushels,  total  production  in  twenty-one  countries. 

Rye,  1.47S.OOO.OOO  bushels,  total  production  in  seventeen  countries. 

Barley,  1. 164.000,000  bushels,  total  production  in  nineteen  countries. 

Oats, '3, 286, 000. 000  bushels,  total  production  in  sixteen  countries. 

Corn,  2,800,501,390  bushels,  total  production  in  five  countries,  comprising  United  States,  Italy, 
Russia  in  Europe  (sixty-three  Governments),  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  the  names  being  given  in  the 
relative  order  of  importance  in  production.  The  crop  of  Italy  is  estimated  at  102,356,429  bushels; 
that  of  Russia  in  Kurope  at  72, 075, 118. 

Rice,  21,602,399,085  pounds,  total  production  of  four  countries.  The  estimated  rice  production  for 
Japan, Spain,  and  Italy  is  respectively  17,808,000,000  pounds,  1,568,000,000,  and  1,146,392,000 
pounds. 

The  September  issue  of  the  institute's ''Bulletin  of  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Statistics"  esti- 
mate-; the  total  beet-sugar  production  in  thirteen  countries  for  1913-1914  as  9,389 ,<H)0  short  tons,  or 
99  per  cent,  of  the  preceding  year  (1912-1913  >.    This  production  is  expressed  in  terms  of  "raw' '  sugar. 


RECEIPTS 


AND    DISBURSEMENTS    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT. 

ORDINARY  RECEIPTS  BY  FISCAL  YEARS. 


YeaI'.s. 
Ending  June  30. 


1902. 
191)3. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Customs. 


Internal 
Revenue. 


Direct 
Tax. 


$254,444 
284,479 
261,274 
261,798 
300,251 
332.233 
286,113 
300,711 
333,683 
314,497 
311.321 
318,891 
292.320 


,708 
,582 
565 
.857 
878 
363 
,130 
934 
,445 
,071 
,672 
.396 
,015 


9271 

230 
232 
234 
249 
269 
351 
246 
289 
322 
321 
314 
880 


,800,122 
,810,124 

.904,120 

095,741 
,150,213 
,666,773 

711,127 
,212,641 
.933.519 

529,201 
.6124JO0 

416,966 
,041.007 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Items, 

$36,153,403 
45,106,968 
45,538.229 
48,712,161 
45,315. 851 
61.225,524 
63,236,466 
56,664,912 
51,8*4,751 
64.346.103 
68,844 ,693 
60,802,868 
62,312,145 


Total 
Ordinary 
Receipts. 


$562,478,233 

560.396,674 
539,716,914 
644,606,759 

594.717.942 
66:;,  125,660 
601,060,723 
603,589,490 
675.511,715 

701.372,:;:;. 
691,778,465 

724,111.230 
734,673,167 


Kxress  ot 

Ordinary 

Receipts  over 

Ordinary 

Disbursements 


$91,287,375 

54,297.6*7 

7.479,092 

•18,75:;,:  ;:•;, 

45,312,517 

111,420,531 

•20,041667 

*58,734,9.">5 

15,806,324 

47.234,37  7 

87,224,602 

41,840.624 

84.41«.677 


ORDINARY  DISBURSEMENTS  BY  FISCAL  YEARS. 


Ylai:-. 

Ending  Jul 


Ci>  il 

anil 

Misivllan'ous 

l|ein-. 

1902 $118,469,324 

1908 124.934,305 

1904 136,6022303 

1905 113,033.729 

1906 142.894,472 

1907 153.045,913 

175,420,409 

1909 186,502450 

1910 1*0.076,442 

1911 173,* 

1912 173,824,989 

I    170,829,673 

1914 170,530,236 


War 

Department. 


N  a  v  y 
Department. 


Indians. 


$112,272216 
118,619,620 
116,035,411 

122.175,074 
117,946,693 
122.576.466 
137,746,628 
161,067,462 
155,911,706 
160435,976 
148,795,422 
160.387,453 
173.522.MI4 


$67,803,128  $10,049^585 

82.618.034     12,935,168 
102,956.102 
117,550 ,30X 
110,474,264: 

97.128,469 
118,037,097 1 
115,546,011 


123.173,717 
119,937,644 
135.591.956 
1332162,862 

139,682,1X6 


1< ',438,350 
14,236474 
13,746,859 
16,163,609 
14,579,755 
15,694,61s 
18,504,131 
80,933,870 
20  134,840 
20.306,159 
20,215,076 


Tensions. 


Interest   on 
Public    Debt. 


13X  ,425,646 
142,6692266 
141,778,966 
141,084,562 
189.309,514 
153,892,467 
161,710,867 
160,696,416 
157,980,575 
158,590.456 
175,085,451 
178,440,231 


$29,108,045 
■6,349 
24,646,490 
24.590,944 
21.308,676 
34,481458 
21,426,188 
21,8 

21.342.979 
21.311,334 
83,616,300 
22,899,108 
22,863.967 


Total 

Ordinary 

Disbursements 

$4  71,190,858 
606,089,023 
532,237,822 
563,360,094 
649,405.425 
651.706,129 
621,102,390 
662,334,446 
669.706,89] 
654,187,998 
654  553,963 
683,770,706 
700.254,490 


The  total  receipts  <>f  the  United  States  rrom  the  beginning  of  the  <  lovernment,  17x9  to  1^14,  In- 
clusive, have  been  :  From  customs, $12,431,922,874.20:  Internal  revenue, $9,702,668,986.97:  miscellaneous 
$2,207,359. 981. 2*:  total,  excluding  loans  ami  premiums,  $34,841,886,843.46. 

The  total  disbursements,  excluding  postal  service,  Panama  Canal,  and  public  debt,  same  period 

have  been  :    For  clviland  mlscellai ns.  $5,438,015,83740:    war,  £7,484,849,118.88;  navy. $3  092  037  ouo.22- 

Indians.  $585,139,097.70;  pensions,  $4,775,916,202.05;  interest,  $3,324,651,473.95;  total,  $24,695,098,714.98. 

•  Disbursements  in  excess  of  receipts. 
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VALUE    OF    FOREIGN    COINS    IN    UNITED    STATES    MONEY. 

(Proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  October  1,   1914.) 


Country. 


Standard. 


Argentina..  Gold 


Austria -H. 
Belgium.... 


Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Col- 
onies in 
Aus.  and 
Africa 

Canada 

Cent.  Amer. 
states: 
B.  H'nd's 
Cos.  Rica. 
Gua'mala 

Hond'ras 

Nica'gua 

Salvador. 

Chile 


Gold . 
Gold 


Gold.... 
Gold_... 


Gold. 
Gold. 


China 

Colombia... 


Denmark. 
Ecuador... 
Egypt 


Finland. 
Erance  .. 


Germany... 
Gt.  Britain 
Greece 


Hayti. 

India  . 
Italy .. 


Japan .. 
Liberia 

Mexico 


Neth' lands 
N'fbinictl'd 

Norway 

Panama . . . 
Paraguay. . 


Persia. 


Peru 

Philip.  Isl.. 
Portugal 


Rumania... 

Russia 

S.  Domingo 

Servia 

Siam 

Spain 


Straits  Set. 

Sweden 

Switz'land 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venezuela., 


Gold... 
Gold... 
Silver. 

Silver. 
Gold.. 
Silver. 
Gold- 


Silver. 
Gold.. 


Gold. 
Gold. 
Gold. 


Gold. 
Gold. 

Gold. 

Gold. 

old. 

Gold. 

Gold. 
Gold. 

Gold. 
Gold 

Gold. 


Gold  . . 
Gold  ... 
Gold ... 
Gold  ... 

Silver. 


Gold. 


Gold . 
Gold. 
Gold. 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 


Gold. 

Gold 

Gold. 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 


Monetary  Unit. 


Peso . 


Crown 

Franc. 


Boliviano. 
Milreis 


Tael 

Dollar . 


Crown 

Sucre 

Pound  (100 piasters). 


Gourde 


Pound  sterling. 
Dollar 


Dollar. 
Colon  .. 
Peso.... 


Peso 

Cordova. 

Peso 

Peso 


C  Shanghai 

i }  Haikwan 

(  Canton.... 


Mark  . 

Franc . 


Mark 

Pound  sterling. 
Drachma 


Rupee. 
Lira.... 


Yen 

Dollar 


Peso 


Florin... 
Dollar.. 
Crown  . 
Balboa 
Peso... 


Kran.. 


Libra.... 

Peso 

Escudo. 


Leu 

Ruble... 
Dollar.. 
Dinar . 
Tical... 
Peseta . 


Dollar... 
Crown ... 
Franc... 
Piaster.. 

Peso 

Bolivar . 


Value  in 

U.S.  Gold 

Dollar. 

$0. 9675~ 

.20.3 
.19,3 

.38.9 
.54,6 


4.86,65 
1.00,0 


1.00,0 
.46,5 
.39,8 

39.8 

1.00.0 

.39,8 

.36,5 

.59.6 

.66,4 

.65.0 

1.00,0 

.26,8 

.48.7 

4.94,3 

.19,3 
.19,3 

.23,8 

4.86.65 

.19,3 

.96,5 

.32,4 
.19,3 

.49,8 
1.00,0 

.49,8 

.40,2 
1.01.4 

.26.8 
1.OO.0 

.39,8 

.17,0 


4.86.65 
.50.0 
1. 08, 0 

.19,3 

.  51.5 

1.00,0 

.19,3 

3.71,0 
.19,3 


.56,7 
.26.8 
.19.3 
.04,4 
:.03.4 
.19.3 


Remarks,    (a) 


Currency:  depreciated  paper,  convertible  at  44 
per  cent,  of  face  value. 

Member  of  Latin  Union;   gold  is   the   actual 

standard. 
12}£  bolivianos  equal  1  pound  sterling. 
Currency:    Government  paper.    Exchange  rate 

about  $0.25  to  the  milreis. 


Currency:  inconvertible  paper,  exchange  rate 

16  to  18  pesos— $1.00. 
Currency:   banknotes. 

Currency:  convertible  into  silver  on  demand. 
Currency:  inconvertible  paper;  exchange  rate, 
approximately,  $0.14. 


Currency:  inconvertible  paper;  exchange  rate, 
approximately,  $102  paper  to  $1  gold. 


The  actual  standard  is  the  British  pound  ster- 
ling, which  is  legal  tender  for  97>6  piasters. 

Member  of  Latin  Union;   gold  is   the   actual 
standard. 


Member  of  Latin  Union;   gold  is   the   actual 

standard. 
Currency:  inconvertible  paper;  exchange  rate, 

approximately,  $0.29,41. 
(15  rupees  equal  1  pound  sterling.) 
Member  of  Latin   Union;   gold  is   the   actual 

standard. 

Currency:  depreciated  silver  token  coins;  cus- 
toms duties  are  collected  in  gold. 

Mexican  exchange  rate  fluctuating  and  uncer- 
tain. 


Currency:    depreciated  paper,   exchange  rate, 

1,550  per  cent. 
This  is  the  value  of  the  gold  kran.    Currency  is 

silver  circulating  above   its  metallic  valne; 

exchange  value  of  silver  kran,  approximately, 

$0.08,75. 


Currency:  inconvertible  paper;  exchange  rate, 
approximately,  $0.93,94. 


Valuation  is  for  the  gold  peseta;  currency  is 
silver  circulating  above  its  metallic  value; 
exchange  value,  approximately,  $0.17,94. 

Member  Latin  Union:  gold  is  actual  standard. 
100  piasters  equal  to  the  Turkish  £. 


(a)  The  exchange  rates  shown  under  this  heading  are  recent  quorations  and  given  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  values  of  currencies  which  are  fluctuating  in  their  relation  to  the  legal  standard.  They 
are  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  Consular  certificate  where  it  is  available.  Exchange  rates  since 
August  1  have  had  violent  fluctuatious. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OFFICIAL,  STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1914. 


Interest-bearing  Debt. 

Consolsof  1930,  2pereent $646,250,150.00 

Loan  of  1908-1918.  3  per  cent. 63,945,460.00 

Loan  of  1925,  4  per  cen t 118,489,900.00 

Panama  Canal  loan.     Series  of  1906.  54,631,980.00 

Panama  Canal  loan.     Series  of  1908.  30,000,000.00 

Panama  Canal  loan.     Series  of  1911.  50,000,000.00 
Postal  Savings,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 

6th  Series 4,635,820.00 

Postal  Savings,  1914-34,  7th  Series...  872,240.00 


Aggregate  of  interest-bearing  debt..    $968,825,550.00 


Debt  on  which 


Intkrkst  Has  Ceased  Since 
Maturity. 

Aggregate  debt  on  which  interest  has 
ceased  since  maturi ty $1,544,620.26 

Debt  Bearing  No  Interest. 

United  States  notes $346,681,016.00 

Old  demand  notes ..  53,152.50 

National    bank  notes:    Redemption 

Fund , 15,766,843.00 

Fractional  currency 6,852,067.90 

Aggresrateof  debtbearinerno  interest.  $369,353. 079.40 


Certificatks  and  Notes  Issued  on  Deposits 
of  Coin  and  Silver  Bullion. 


Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Treasury  notes  of  1890. 


$973,777,859.00 

493,367,000.00 

2,394,000.00 


Aggregate  of  certificates  and  Treas- 
ury notes,  oll'set  by   cash  in  the 

Treasury $1,469,538,869.00 

Classification  of  Debt  October  1,1914. 

Interest-bearing  debt $968,825,550.00 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased..         1,544,620  26 
Debt  bearing  no  interest 369,353,079.40 


A  pgregate $1,339,723,249.66 


1,469,538,869.00 


Certificates  and  Treasury  notes. 

Gross  debt £2,809 ,262,lls.66V 

Cash  in  the  Treasury. 
Currency  trust  funds.  $1,469,538,869.00 


Gold  reserve  fund... 

Net  balance,gen.fund 

National  bank  notes: 

Redemption  fund . . 


150,000,00(i.(io 
112,204,309.18 

15.766,843.00 


Total $1,747,510,021.18    / 

Netdebt  Octoberl,1914 1,061,752.097.48 r 


CURRENCY  TRUST  FUNDS,  THE  GENERAL  FUND,  ASD   GOLD  RESERVE  FUND. 


ASSETS. 

Currency  trust  funds: 

Gold  coin 

Gold  bullion 


Total  gold 

Silver  dollars 

Sliver  dollars  In  1890. 


$727,712,501.00 
246,065,368.00 


Total  currency  trust  funds 
General  fund: 

Total  cash  assets,  as  above. . 
Gold  reserve  fund: 

Gold  coin 

Gold  bullion 


Grand  total  cash  assets  in 
Treasury  


8973,777,869.00 

49P.,  367, 000.00 

2,394,000.00 


81,469,538,869.00 

275,676,350.04 

100,167,792.50 
50.000,000.00 


$1,895,383,011.54 


liabilities 
Outstanding  certificates: 

Gold  certificates  outstanding 
Silver  certificates  outstanding 
Treasury  notes  outstanding. . 

Total  outstanding  cert'c't's 

General  fund,  liabilities  and  bal. 

Total  liabilities  against  cash, 

as  above 

Balance        In 
general  fund, 

as  above..  ..$112,204,309.18 
Gold  reserve. .  .    150,167,792.50 


Note — Reserved  against 

$346,681,016  of  U.  S.  notes  and 
S2, 394, 000  of  Treasury  notes  of 
1890. 

Total  net  balances 


$973,777,869.00 

492,367,000.00 

2,394,000.00 


11,469,538,869.00 
163,472,040.86 


262,372,101.68 


S1.895. 383. 011.54 


PRINCIPAL    OF    THE    PUBLIC    DEBT. 

Statevimt  n/ontstandtnp  Principal  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  Slates  annually,  from  1873  to  1914. 

$1,664, 461,536.38 1901Nov."l 


1873  July  1 . . .  .$2, 234, 482, 993.20 1887  Dec. 

1874  lw  ....  2,251,690,468.431888  lw 
1876  "  ....   2,232.284,531.951889  •« 

1876  '•  ....  2,180,895,067.150.890  " 

1877  vl  ....  2,205,301,392.101891  " 

1878  v'  ....    2,256,205,892.531892  " 

1879  "  ....   2,340,567,232.04  1893 Nov. 

1880  "  ....  2,128,791,054.631894  " 

1881  il  ....  2,077,389,253.58,1895  " 

1882  "  ....  1,926,688,678.031896  " 

1883  "  ....1,892,547,412.07(1897  " 

1884  "  ....  1,838, 904, 607.57|1898  " 

1885  "  ....1,872,340,657.141899  " 

1886  "  ....  1,783, 438. 697.781900  " 


1... 


1,680,917,706.23  1902 
1,617, 372, 419.631903 
1,549,206,126.481904     ••      ... 
1,546,961,695.610.906    " 
1,563, 612, 455. 63  1906  Dec. 3  .. 
1,549,556,363.63,1907  Nov.  1.. 
1,626,154,037.681908    " 
1,717,481,779.901909    lk 
1,785. 412, 640.001910  Dec.  1... 
1,808,777.643.401911  Nov.l.,. 
1,964,837,130  901912  O.-t.  1... 
2  092,686,024.421913     "    1... 
2,  132,378.083  171914     "    1... 


$2,151,685,743.89 
2.175,246,168.89 
2,218,888,772.89 
2,304,697,418.64 
2,293,846,882.34 
2.429,370.043.54 
2,492,281,618.64 
2,637,973,747.04 
2,661,426,801.04 
2.704,142.281.69 
2.831,330,805.66 
2.906,760,648.66 
2,926.434.348.66 
2,809.262.118.66 


For  amount  of  the  Principal  of  the  Public  Debt  from  1793  to  1872,  Bee  1913  World  Almanac. 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  RUBBER. 

Ax  article  In  OapUal,  published  In  Calcntta, contains  the  foliowrng  estimate  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  rubber  from  1905  to  1921.  Beginning  with  1914,  fhej  are  based  on 
expected  yields  per  acre. _^___ 

Consump- 
tion. 


Ykaiis. 


1905.., 

1906... 
1907... 
1908. . , 
1909... 
1910... 
1911.  . 
1912... 
1913... 


l'K>nrcTiON. 


Planta'on.     Brazil.      oth.r 


Tons. 
1  16 
610 

1,000 

1,800 
8,600 
8,200 


Pons. 
34,000 
86,000 

:  ;.s ,  ( ii  K  t 

39,000 
42,000 
10,500 


1  1,  loo  3H.5O0 
28,600  io. 600 


Tons.  Tons 

26,800  01, oho 

•j<»,r>o<>  <;o. 

30,000  69,000 

24,200  66,000 

100  69,000 

21,300  70,000 

22,400  76,000 

30  (»oo  99,000 
42,0<«)   11,000182,000  115,006 


I  oUl. 


Consnmi>- 
ti  on. 


'1  mi-;. 

161 ,000 
66.000 
69,000 
65,000 
68.600 
66.000 
78,000 
98.000 

112,000[ 


Years. 


191  1. 
1915. 
1916 

1!M7. 

mis. 

1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


I'll'  'I>1  i  TIOS. 


Planta'on     n™*.!.      Other. 


Tons. 
64,000 
94,000 
121,000 
147.000 
166,0001 
183,000 

l!tS   OOO 
JO9.00O 


Tons 
40,000 
38.000 
35.000 
32.000 
30,000 
30,000 

10. 000 
30,000 


Tens. 
20,000 
LO.OO0 

6.000 
2.600 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Tons. 
124.000 
1  12,000 
161,ooo 
L81. 6<  •<  > 
196,000 
213,000 
228,000 
000 


Tuns. 
120,000 
1  12. OOO 
159,000 
17'.». ooo 
l->7.ooo 
216.700 
238,370 
262,200 


Government   Securities. 
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GOVERNMENT    SECURITIES. 

AVERAGE    ANNUAL  NET  PRICE    OF    GOVERNMENT    BONDS   OF    ENGLAND,  FRANCE, 

GERMANY  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

The  quotations  for  English  consols,  French  rentes  and  German  Imperial  loans  from  1882  to  1905  are 
taken  from  the  "Materlallen  zur  Beurtellung  der  Zusammenhange  zwlschen  dem  offentllchen  Schulden- 
wesen  und  dem  Kapitalmarkte,"  Berlin,  1908.  Figures  for  more  recent  years  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  from  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  data  given  In  the 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch  des  Deutschen  Relchs.  The  quotations  for  United  States  bonds  were  complied 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department. 


English  Consols. 

French 

Rentes.  3 

per  cent. 

German 

Imperial   Loans. 

United  States  Bonds. 

Year. 

3  per 
cent. 

2K   per 
cent. 

2  H    per 
cent. 

4  per 
cent. 

3H  per 
cent. 

3  per 

cent. 

4  per 

cent,  of 

1907. 

4  per 

cent,   of 

1925. 

2  per 

cent,  of 

1930. 

3  per 

cent,  of 
1908-1918. 

18S2. . . . 

99.75 
100.44 
100.25 

98.58 
100.05 
101.05 

81.24 

78.02 

76.81 

79.19 

81.23 

79.75 

81.26 

84.56 

90.34 

93.90 

97.01 

96.84 

99.67 

101.65 

101.78 

102.95 

102.47 

100.86 

100.22 

100.84 

100.22 

97.75 

97.16 

98.83 

97.65 

94.85 

96.24 

97.77 

97.98 

95.61 

92.46 

87.08 

101.53 
102.09 
103.13 
104.25 
105.59 
106.29 
107.93 
108.16 
106.75 
106.00 
106.90 
107.24 
106.59 
105.68 
105. 4S 
103.64 

100.39 
102.92 
102.09 
102.09 
100.92 
98.54 

119.26 
119.84 
121.55 
122.28 
126.21 
127.17 
126.72 
127.83 
122.74 
118.69 
115.64 
111.93 
114.01 
112.01 
108.80 
112.60 
111.55 
112.96 
115.15 
112.93 
110.47 
110.30 
106.74 
104.61 
102.84 
100.95 

1884. . . . 

1885. . . . 



102.88 

99.79 

102.45 

103 . 70 

100.45 

98.39 

99.97 

100.38 

102.39 

104.44 

104.58 

103.59 

102.65 

99.77 

95.80 

99.54 

102.06 

102.30 

101.94 

101.33 

99.54 

94.66 

92 .  58 

95.15 

93.17 

93.32 

89.80 

85 .  82 

87.05 
85.11 
86.27 
86.27 
90.72 
98.91 
99.22 
97.66 
95.52 
90.71 
86.74 
89.27 
92.18 
91.49 
90.02 
90.08 
87.73 
84.15 
83.24 
S5.S4 
84.41 
83.65 
80.11 
75.89 

1887. . . . 

95.21 

98.71 

97.67 

96.15 

95.39 

96.34 

98.03 

100.73 

105.86 

110.55 

112.06 

110.62 

106.84 

99.29 

93.95 

94.01 

90.75 
88.25 
89.81 
88.31 
84.12 
86.06 
83.43 
81.09 
79.31 
76.16 
73  62 

1SSS. . 

1889. . . . 

1890 

1S91 





1S92. . . 

1893 

1894 

1895. . . 

121.53 

116.23 

1896. . . 

1897 

124.53 
125.27 
129.68 
134.52 
138.82 
136.69 
135.27 
131.98 
132.36 
130.26 
126.58 
121.25 
119.11 
115.18 
114.84 
112.67 
112.48 

1898 

104.04 
107.30 
108.7tt 
107.09 
104.99 
104.16 
103.95 
105.18 
103.93 
101.47 
100.87 
101.38 
100.87 
99.15 

105.31 

1899. . . . 

108.20 

1900 

109.72 

1901 

109.34 

1902 

107.93 

1903    . 

107.78 

1904 

105.67 

1905 

104.00 

1906 

103.16 

1907 

102.47 

100.94 

1909 

101.75 

1910. .  .  . 

102.28 

1911 

101.92 

1912 

102.76 

1913. .    . 

102 . 74 

REAL  INTEREST  EARNED  UPON  EUROPEAN,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

BONDS   AT  THEIR   AVERAGE    MARKET  PRICE. 


English  Consols. 

French 
Rentes. 

German  Loans. 

United  States  Bonds. 

Year. 

3  per 
cent. 

2M    per 
cent. 

2'£    per 
cent. 

4  per 
cent. 

3}4  per 
cent. 

3  per 

cent. 

4  per 

cent,  of 
1907. 

4  per 

cent,   of 

1925. 

2  per 

cent,  of 

1930. 

3  per 

cent,  of 
1908-1918*. 

1882 . . . 

3.01 
2.99 
2.99 
3.04 
3.00 
2.97 

"2;89 
2.79 
2.82 
2.86 
2.88 
2.85 
2.81 
2.73 
2.60 
2.49 
2.45 
2.49 
2.57 
2.77 
2.93 
2.92 

'"3".  76 

"2. 75 
2.83 
2.78 
2.83 
2.97 
2.90 
3.00 
3.08 
3.15 
3.28 
3.40 

3.69 
3.85 
3.91 
3.79 
3.69 
3.76 
3.69 
3.55 
3.32 
3.19 
3.09 
3.10 
3.01 
2.95 
2.95 
2.91 
2.93 
2.97 
2.99 
2.98 
2.99 

3.94 
3.92 
3.88 
3.84 
3.77 
3.51 
3.71 
3.70 
3.75 
3.77 
3.74 
3.73 
3.75 
3.79 
3.79 
3.85 

2.91 
2.88 
2.76 
2.68 
2.43 

1883. . . 

1884. . . 

1885. . . 

1S86. . . 

3.40 
2.32 
3.42 
3.38 
3.48 
3.56 
3.50 
3.49 
3.42 
3.35 
3.35 
3.3S 
3.41 
3.51 
3.65 
3.52 
3.43 

18S7.. . 

1S88. . . 

3.45 
3.52 
3.48 
3.48 
3.31 
3.03 
3.02 
3.07 
3.14 
3.31 
3.46 
3.36 
3.25 

2.27 
2.13 
2.37 
2.58 
2.73 
2.96 
2.72 
2.82 
3.06 
2.57 
2.50 
2.22 
1.70 
1.72 
1.81 
1.34 
1.68 
1.63 
1.11 
1.07 

1889 . . . 

1S90. . . 

1891.. . 

1892. . . 

1893.. . 

1894.. . 

1895. . . 

2.91 
3.14 
2.73 
2.69 
2.47 
2.18 
1.97 
1.98 
1.99 
2.09 
2.00 
2.04 
2.18 
2.44 
2.52 
2.73 
2.69 
2.69 
2.74 

1896. . . 

1897.. . 

1898.. . 

1.82 
1.70 
1.61 
1.67 
1.76 
1.79 
1.80 
1.72 
1.78 
1.92 
1.95 
1.95 
1.93 
2.06 

2.65 

1S99. . . 

2.46 

1900.. . 

1.71 

1901.. . 

1.61 

1902.. . 

1.63 

1903. . . 

1.40 

1904. . . 

1.55 

1905. . . 

3.04 
3.07 
3.16 
3.12 
3.07 
3.06 
3.14 
3.24 
3.45 

3.98 
3.89 
3.92 
3.92 
3.96 
4.06 

3.45 
3.52 
3.70 
3.78 
3.68 
3.76 
3.75 
3.90 
4.08 

3.33 
3.42 
3.57 
3.60 
3.49 
3.55 
3.59 
3.74 
3.95 

1.66 

1906.. . 

1.43 

1907.. . 

.65 

1908.. . 

1909.. . 

1910... 

1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 

*  These  bonds  are  here  listed  as  maturing  August  1,  1908. 
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Public  Debt  of  the  States,  Cities,  Counties,  etc. 


PUBLIC    DEBT    OF    THE    STATES,    CITIES,    COUNTIES, 

AND  MTNOR  CIVIL  DIVISIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(From  latest  statement  by  the  Bureau  of  The  Census.) 


Stats  on  Tbrkitory. 


North  Atlantic  Div 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


South  Atlantic  Div. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.of  Columbia... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South   Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

North  Central  Div.. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota , 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


South  Central  Div. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

A  labama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory . . 

Oklahoma 

Texas  


Western  Division. 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New    Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon  ...  

California 


/o. 


Continental  United 
Slates 


l.NDKBTKnNESS  .L,E*8    SlNKI.VG     FUND    ASSETS. 


Total  190-2. 


Aggregate 

Debts. 


§946,604,780 

15,046  819 

11,413,234 

5,216,774 

209,762,910 
28,150,226 
31,887,835 

436,683,365 
81.147.209 

127,296,408 


159,834,215 

4,144,634 

30,643,317 

14,540,191 

48,106,325 
4,7b7,776 
15,34*,108 
15,751,327 
21,285,731 
5,246.806 


468,862,168 
117,230,101 

34,827,  ',141 
80,715,039 
34,838,727 
22,347,683 
40,683,737 
17,439.904 
50,396.922 
5.608.158 
6,584,351 
22.415.041 
35,774,494 


173,776,068 
22.748.773 
82,717,130 
27,092,343 

8,403.920 
37,777,04 

4,225,715 
665,129 

3,696,326 
36,449,6*5 


115,118,595 
8.920,689 
3,883,823 
2  566,260 

22,066.653 

4,579,516 

6,591,834 

6,612.568 

1  184,189 

29.566,734 

11,302.400 

17,853.929 


1,864.195,*26 


I '-bis  of  Cities 
Counties  and 
Minor  Civil 

I  »i  visions. 


$863,827,092 

12,261,436 

9,862,086 

4,853,828 

143,798,905 

25,530,298 

30,209,871 

429,185,126 

81,203,759 

126,921,783 


107,563,797 

3,382,542 

25,700,923 

14,540,191 

23,934,462 

4.767,776 

8,593,180 

9,020,888 

13,409,529 

4,214,306 


440,030,978 

112,545,085 

31,914,164 

78,559,937 

28,272,361 

20,069,615 

38,928,704 

17,390,375 

46,031,287 

4,639.828 

6,127,088 

20,410,040 

35,142,494 


118,702,363 
20,550,291 
14,732,662 
14,365,774 

5,526,796 
24,184,252 

3.034,333 
665,129 

3,186,560 
32,456,566 


99,757.406 
7,716,920 
3,559,649 
2,366,730 

18,269,324 

3,580,593 

3,492,501 

5.638,076 

910,2*5 

-.->.343 

11,066,133 

14, 942,»  .".J 


l,«29,881,63fl 


—     ■ 
■I   ""* 

r    ° 


$43.36 
21.46 
27.27 
15.08 
72.72 
62.67 
33.89 
57.55 
40.82 
19.55 


State. 


Total.. 

Alabama.. 
Arizona. .. 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


11.43 
9.29 
9.36 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


June  30,  1913. 


Amount. 


$345,942,305 


Tdaho. .. 
Illinois., 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


11.86 

10.32 

15.79 

1432 

5.24! 

26.34 

3.13 

1.53 

7.99 

11.35 


23.72 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi. , 
Missouri..,. 
Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada. , 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


\t 


New  York , 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Khode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 

"south  Dakota.., 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . 
Virginia... 


Washington.. . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming 


13,132,375 
3.064,818 
1,236,066 

10,222,744 
3,173,949 

7,110,451 
763,122 

"  619,199 
6,934,202 

2.143,314 

2.272,6*0 

1,350,305 

356,670 

243,121 


Per 

Capita. 


• 


374,394 
607.695 

1,955,611 
642,069 

1,218,209 

86,205,247 

8,058,430 

820  424 

5,142.042 

6,930,243 

30,852 

5,126,«15 
6,1'/ 
370,000 

11,811,640 

4,656,499 

1,429,694 

569,906 

22,043,145 

1,556,012 
None, 
2,261,000 


$3. 57 


5.95 

13.  28 
0.76 
3.83 
3.70 

6.12 
3.70 

'  6*77 

2.57 

5.92 
0.39 

0.49 
0.16 
0.14 


4,441,867 

1.90 

13,546,150 

7.89 

1,254,99* 

1.67 

7,333,913 

5.56 

79,5ol,090 

22.78 

7,089,092 

2.41 

1,345,290 

0.63 

4,460,519 

2.41 

4,671.218 

1.40 

1,512,874 

3.73 

0.31 
6.70 
4.50 
0.24 
3.41 

9.05 
3.54 
1.29 
1.05 
a  74 

0.04 

9.02 

0.58. 

5.32 
1.14 

3.62 

1  58 

10.46 

1.21 

'  "6.'93 
0.77 


Minor  civil  divisions  included  in  the  second  mlunm  above  embrace  villages    towns  townships, 
precincts,  fire  districts,  irrigation  districts,  poor  districts,  school  districts,  etc.  ' 

•sinking  fund  exceeds  total  debt  by  $126,351. 


National  and  State  Indebtedness:  1870-1913. 
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BONDED    DEBTS    AND    ASSESSED    VALUATIONS    OF    STATES. 

FROM  LATEST  STATEMENTS  FURNISHED   BY  THE  STATE   TREASURERS  OR  COMP- 
TROLLERS. 


States  a>B  T&rkitokiks. 


Valuation, 
Realty  Property. 


Alabama  (a) 

Arisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado  (a) 

Connecticut  (c) 

Delaware  (d) 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida(r) 

Georgia  (d) 

Hawaii 

Idaho (a) 

Illinois 

Iudiaua(d) 

Iowa.  

Kansas 

Kentucky  (d) 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  (d) 

Montana  (d) 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  (a). 

New  Jersey  (d) 

New  Mexico  (d) 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  (a) 

Pen  nsy  1  vania 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  (a) 

Teunessee  (c) 

Texas  (d) 

Utah  (a) 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  (d) 

Wyoming 


$348,648,441 


319,472,026 

1,719,598.406 

422,439,525 

596,801,502 

345',  124;  144 

128,141,480 

431,329.671 

91,050,895 

1.681.199il85 
1,212,113,839 
2.923,134,984 
1.838.409,703 
638,080,463 


Valuation, 
Personal  Property. 


338. 

*  1, 150, 

3.467, 

2,189. 

1,154, 

267, 
1,212, 
t  246, 

252, 
98. 

269, 
1,890, 


669.569 
874,665 
560.721 
800,425 
269,735 
798. 266 
278,245 
000. 000 
886, 637 
530,588 
692,139 
425,223 


10,960,260,892 

359.039.122 

205,131,797 

4,605,000,000 

684,783,877 

5,2011745,866 
145,826.302 
445,001,227 
(?n)154,143,892 
892,869,065 
426,681,085 

1 13,' 047, 621 

159.878,517 

(p)  548, 621,  793 

901,605,206 

668,478,503 

2,464,094,706 

89,554,825 


$228,159,047 

129;  641  ,"234 
352,240,208 

(*) 
351,597,517 

*32,' 319, 713 
36,626.117 

273,007.557 
70,136,331 

741,162; 767 
679,488,238 
442,795,080 
525,462, 12.S 
209,550,547 


Total  Assessed 
Valuation. 


$576,807,488 
375,862,414 
449,113,260 

3,232,646,152 
422.439,525 

$948,399,019 


91,355,893 

<*) 
1,164,232,788 

522.334,771 

185,489,012 

104,420,290 

544,197.745 

95.000,000 

73,088.291 

9,264,141 

129,022.325 

276,310,312 

891 ,' 901 ;  248 

209,989,913 

54,810.867 

3,031,000,000 

213,472,755 

1,603,'  258, 782 

36,836,283 

217.468,506 

99,504,379 

170,498,605 

79,324,281 

"il,  076;  862 
64,663.154 
03)314,014,716 
123,855,736 
262,637.372 
534.092,999 
114,185,211 


377.443,857 

1 196, 805, 441 

842.358,342 

161,187,226 

422,239.989 

2,422,361.952 

1,891,602,077 

3,365,930,064 

(0  2,804.789,903 

846,454,020 

581,063,250 

430,025,462 

1,150,874,665 

4,631,793.509 

2,712,135.196 

1,339,758,747 

372,218,556 

1,756,476,990 

341.000,000 

325,974,928 

107,794,729 

(0  398,714,464 

2,166.735.535 

64.506.560 

11.385,137.127 

569.029,035 

1 307. 042, 816 

7.636,000,000 

(01,176.933.582 

905.011.679 

6.S05.0O-4.582 

182,662.585 

662,469,733 

297,431,780 

1,221,420.354 

506,005,366 

2.500.000,000 

t 213,859,715 

224,541,672 

(p)  862,636,509 

1,025,460,942 

931,115,875 

2,998,187,705 

203,740,037 


Tax  Hate 
Per  $l,0u0. 


$6.50 

4.95 

6.88 

.39 

4.12 


15.00 
7.50 
5.00 
1.25 


7.00 
3.18 
4  90 
1.20 

5.00 


23.50 
3.10 

(o) 
2.19 

27.74 
6.00 

19.00 
2.75 
7.80 
6.00 

16.00 
None. 

10.00 

(ft) 
4.76 
4.50 
.45 
1.30 
1.20 

(n) 

12. 35 

•  .90 
6  00 
1.00 
3.50 
5.30 
4.00 

18.83 
3.50 
8.07 
9.70 

11.80 
2.85 


Bonded 
Debt. 


$9,070,000 

(ft)  910,972 

1, 250, 500 

85,217,400 

3,154,000 

(a)7,064,100 

826. 785 

6,939.150 

601,567 

6.544.00O 

6.844,000 

2.381.250 

None. 

1.149,615 

None. 

159.000 
None. 
10,991,500 
569,000 
20,685,880 
Not  stated. 
None. 
None. 
2,828,899 
6,048.839 
200,000 
None. 

680.000 
1,156,000 
None. 
970,000 
159,910,660 
8,149,150 
937,300 
None. 
4.367,000 
None. 
125.614.702 
5,925,000 
5,041,571 
5,768,160 
None. 
11,400.000 
3,977.500 
11.210,000 
None. 
c)24.986,959 
None. 
None. 
None. 
111.000 


i 


"Personalty  included  in  realty  valuation,  t  Including  rail  road,  telegraph  or  other  public  utilities. 
t  Exclusive  of  banks,  insurance,  trust  and  investment  companies  and  $92,935,000  added  by  State 
Board  of  Equalization . 

The  returns  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  except  when  otherwise  indicated,  (a)  1913.  (o)Net  debt. 
(c)  1911.  (d)1912.  (e)  In  addition  Public  Service  Corporation  $61,585,188.  (/i)  No  direct  State  tax. 
(O  Including  Public  Service  Corporations.  (?u)  Excluding  railroads  $43,783,509.  (u)  Real,  none; 
personal,  4  mills,  (o)  Varies  in  each  municipality,  (p)  Excluding  Public  Service  Corporations 
$155,719,780. 

NATIONAL    AND    STATE    INDEBTEDNESS:    1870-1913. 

The  following  report  on  National  and  State  indebtedness  and  funds  and  Investments  from  1870 
to  1913  was  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  July,   1914. 

According  to  this  report,  the  total  debt  of  the  forty-eight  State  Governments  on  June  30,  1913, 
amounted  to  8422,796.525.  Of  this  total,  §403,366,569  represented  funded  debt,  and  $19,429,956 
represented  floating  debt.  Of  the  funded  debt,  $364,836,427  are  represented  in  bonds  and  $38,530,- 
142  are  special  debt  obligations  to  public  trust  funds.  As  an  offsetting  item  against  this  total  debt, 
the  forty-eight  States  reported  $76,980,571  in  sinking  fund  assets,  leaving  their  debt  (less  sinking 
fund  assets)  $345,942,305.  The  per  capita  debt  for  the  forty-eight  States  amounted  to  $3.56  on 
June  30,  1913. 

In  contrast  with  the  debt  of  the  forty-eight  State  Governments,  the  National  Government 
had  a  total  debt  on  June  30,  1913,  of  $2,916,204,914.  Of  this  total  the  funded  debt  amounted  to 
$2,540,523,329,  while  the  floating  debt  amounted  to  $375,681,585.  Of  the  funded  debt,  the  bonded 
indebtedness  amounted  to  $967,366,160,  while  the  special  debt  obligations  amounted  to  $1,573,157,- 
169.  The  sinking  fund  assets,  or  cash  in  the  United  States  Treasury  available  for  the  payment  of 
debt,  consisting  of  accumulated  trust  funds,  gold  and  silver  and  general  Treasury  cash,  not  only 
were  sufficient  to  eliminate  entirely  the  special  debt  obligations  but  also  to  reduce  the  bonded  debt. 
The  National  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury  available  for  the  payment  of  debt,  amounted  to  only 
$1,028,564,055,  or  a  per  capita  debt  of  $10.59. 

The  net  debt  of  the  National  Government  represents  three  times  the  total  net  debt  of  the 
State  Governments.  Of  the  total  per  capita  debt  of  $14.15  (National  and  State),  the  debt  of  the 
National  Government  is  $10.59,  or  75  per  cent.,  while  the  debt  of  the  State  Governments  amounts 
to  $3.56,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
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"Wealth  of  Nations. 


INDEBTEDNESS    AND    FINANCES    OF    NATIONS. 

(From  latest  available  data  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Dep'  t  of  Commerce.) 


CotTXTRIES. 


Argentina 

Australasia  : 
*"     Australia,  Commonwealth  of. 
Australia,  States 

New   Zealand 

An  stria- Hungary 

Austria 

1 1   ugary 

Belgium 

Covgo 

I!   livi  i 

Brazil 

It   Laria 

Canada 

Central  America: 

Costa  Kica 

(jnatnmala 

Honduras 

Nica  r  v±  ua 

I  'anama 

ador 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Ctiba 

]  n-t!  nark .'. 

Ecuador 

K-'Vpt 

Fnnce 

A    _eti  I 

Tniiia 

French  Indo-Chiua 

French  Colonies 

German   Empire 

States 

Colonies 

Greece 

Haytl 

India  (British) 

Italy 

Japan .■ 

l'^rmosa 

Korea 

Liberia 

I,uxeml>tirg 

Mexico 

Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  possessions  iu  America 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Peru...." 

1'"  rtu  gal 

I'oHuguese  Colonies 

Rumania 

i 

Finland 

Santo  Domingo 

Servia 

Si'im 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

.   -f  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

British  Colonies,  N.  K.S 

I  St  ilea 

Philippine  Islands 

iay 

■if  la 

Total 


HeVENLE   AND   EXPKSDITL'KES. 


Debt. 


Interest 

Interest   and 

Year. 

Kev.-nue. 

Expenditures. 

Year. 

Total. 

Per 

Cent. 

ether  Annual 
Charges. 

1913 

$145,338,000 

$136,767,U00 

1913 

$752,398,000 

4    -6 

$32,528,000 

1912-13 

16,791,000 

74,885,000 

1913 

/      80,753,000 
1,348,694,000 

1912-13 

209,i 

213,731,0u0 

1912  V 

3    -4 

52.895,000 

1912-13 

67,105,000 

53,931,000 

1913 

438,271,1 

3    -4 

13,282,000 

1913 

120,65-,ouo 

120,658,000 

1913 

1,047,154,000    3    -5 

47,1-- 

1913 

636,  S 

359,000 

1913 

1,484,489,000    3    -4 

351,000 

1913 

410,c 

409,998,000 

1911 

1^67,801,4 3     -4y„ 

63,763,000 

1913 

146,227,000 

148,677,000 

1914 

826,518,000]   2}«-3 

40,* 

191i 

7,801,000 

12,730,000 

1912 

54,741,1 8    -4 

l,49o,000 

1913 

8,594,000 

8,o27,0n0 

1913 

19,369,000    3  -10 

1,.  ■■■ 

1913 

192,729,000 

203,860,000 

1912  ' 

663,667,000    4    -5 

29/ 

1912 

36,723,000 

36,463,000 

1912 

135,300.000    4>.-6 

7,74 

1912-13 

168,690,000 

112,060,000 

1913 

483,233,000 

■-..-4 

14,493,000 

1913-14 

3.680,000 

3,605,000 

1913 

16,488,000 

4    -5 

727,000 

1913-14 

2,7: 

2,676,000 

1913 

17,577,000 

4    -8 

1,401,000 

1913-14 

2,103,000 

2,103,000 

1913 

191,961,01  0 

5  -10 

152,000 

1.10 

1,518.000 

1,205,000 

1913 

9,189,000 

6 

394,000 

1914 

3,841,000 

3,841,000 

1912 

51,000 

7 

4,000 

191  .-14 

5,780,000 

5,SI3,000 

1913 

9,970,000    2    -6 

1,520,000 

1913 

72,404,000 

72,404,000 

1912 

210,136,000 

4K-5 

12,1 

1912 

193,261,000 

375,147,000 

1913 

96  1,1 

4     -5 

33,f 

1913 

14,071,000 

14,060,000 

1913 

24,234.000 

3    -6 

3.1- 

1912-13 

37,940,000 

33.974,000 

1911 

61,319,600 

4V7-6 

3,7! 

1912-13 

30,59:-, Ooo 

28,497,000 

1913 

95,579,000 

3    -314 

1914 

10,218,000 

10,218,000 

1913 

19,780,000    4  -in 

J, O00 

1913 

73,731,000 

77,259,000 

1913 

459,153,1 

3     -4 

22,730,000 

1913 

914,604,000 

914,550,000 

1913 

6.34n 

234-8 

41,000 

1913 

30.344,000 

30,339,000 

1913 

::4, 7-7. on,! 

zy 

4,831 

1913 

16,407,000 

16,405,000 

1911 

68,936,i  00 

3  sy 

1913 

29,444,000 

29,444,000 

1912 

47.4 

tK-syl 

2,153,000 

1911 

26,413,000 

25,313,000 

1912 

59,533,000 

3    -4 

1913-14 

S79, 656,000 

879.656,000 

1912 

1,177,418,000 

3     -4 

54.' 

1919 

1,488,421,000 

1,469,790,000 

191-' 

3,735,902,000 

3    -4 

163.8! 

1913-14 

14,297,000 

35,375,000 

1910 

20,130.000 

1,46 

1912 

25,939,000 

57,725,000 

1913 

206,640,000 

2  y,-5 

7,679 

1913-14 

6,282.000 

8,127,000 

1912 

4-,- 

■.■y-5 

•4.-.  0 

1912-13 

386,176,000 

378,982,000 

1912 

1.475,5 

3    -3>C 

48,H 

1913-14 

512,800,000 

505,841,000 

1912 

.148.000 

3    -5 

101,324, 

1913-14 

292,-_>30,000 

292,230,000 

1913 

1,241,997,000 

4    -5 

71,1* 

1913-14 

21,94. ■  000 

21,940,000 

1913-14 

28,879,000 

28,879,000 

1913 

21,837,000 

6  -ty 

2,54 

1914 

532,000 

[,:  2fo  n 

1913 

1.552,000 

5 

195,000 

1913 

3,860,000 

4.431,000 

1910 

2,0V 

3'. 

3o: 

191H-14 

64,544,000 

70,296,000 

1912 

404,000 

3    -5 

13,7. 

1019 

733,000 

850,000 

1912 

1.  198,000 

5 

Ho. > 

1914 

91,823,000 

101, 845, u  0 

1914 

461,649,000 

2>4-3 

15,514.ooO 

1913 

108,990,000 

121, 

■  •  •  • 

1913 

2,875,000 

3,349,000 

19)2-13 

41,  .=.59,000 

41.o. 

1913 

97.V15.0O0 

3  -zy 

4,64 

1913 

4,498,000 

4,838,000 

1918 

19,751,000 

3    -7 

1,411 

1914 

17,266,000 

15,134,000 

1913 

l   -*Jrj 

191M-14 

81,9 

80,909,000 

1913 

947,603,000 

3    -5 

30,1 . 

1910-11 

11,464,000 

11,776,000 

1913-14 

103,; 

103,' 

19i:i 

316,. 

4    -5 

17.'- 

1914 

M 

I,s32,505.000 

1914 

,861,000 

3    -6 

1911 

33,634,000 

33,: 

1912 

34,029,000 

3   -ik 

1,61 

1913-14 

5,035,000 

4,-90.000 

1914 

l.f.  2 18,000 

5    ' 

1,844,000 

1912 

24. '194,000 

22,717.0oo 

1913 

126.5 

2    -5 

1913-14 

24,::. 

'.'4,183,000 

1913 

27,799,000 

■i   . 

1,411 

1913 

224,904,000 

220,.- 

1914 

: 

1914 

73,8( 

73,:: 

1913 

161  ,'490,000 

3     -4 

8,74' 

1914 

19.072,000 

90,860,000 

1912 

14, "00 

1,88 

1912-1:: 

134,21 

15-.'.: 

1918 

=■4,000 

81   -4 

1912-13 

s4.5*7  ooo 

124,000 

19IM 

. 

2V-5 

4,01.0 

I9l-i:; 

918,61 

917,899,000 

1918 

. 

119,'.. 

1911-12 

127,890,000 

113,'.'  17,000 

1912 

3     -4 

1912-13 

1,014,138,000 

1,010,81 2,000 

1913 

.4.0.  r> 

'2     -4 

1919-13 

13,4  1 

14,745.000 

1918 

1  'j,t'. 

4 

191 3-1 J 

37,768,000 

37 ,84 '.'.ooo 

1913 

187  - 

3><-5 

1-. 

1913-14 

10.('- 

10,080,000 

1913 

3o,o 

"3 

1,1' 

12,462,202,000 

li.626,9::- 

42,939,631.000 

1,747,258,000 

These  are  the  latest  estlmati 

United  States 1(160,000,000,000 

Greal  Britain  and  Ireland 85,000,000,000 

Germany m>  (mmmmmi,<mm> 

Prance 5.  i,<wm>,  <mm>,<m>o 

Russia ■!«>,(  MM  I.IHK  1,(1(11) 

Austria-Hungary 2o,ooo,ooo,<x>o 


WEALTH    OF    NATIONS. 


Ttn.lv $20.0410.000. 4 i"U 

Keltfum 9,000,000.000 

Spain 5,400.000,000 

Netherlands 5,000,000,000 

Swltaertand i  OOO  00O.000 

Portugal 2.  .">00, 04X1. 04JO 


Monetary    Statistics. 
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MONETARY    STATISTICS. 

(Compiled  from  the  Heport  of  the  Director  of  the  Miut.  ) 

MONETARY  SYSTEMS  AND  APPROXIMATE  STOCKS  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  AGGREGATE 
A2sD  PER  CAPITA  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD  JAN.  1,  1912. 


COUNTKIKS. 


Esiimated 
Popula- 
tion. 


United  State-;...  . 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

British  Empire: 

Australia 

Canada 

Uuit'dK'gd'm 

India 

South  Africa 
Str'sSettlem'ts 

Bulgaria 

Cuba 

Denmark...... 

%ypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

ITayti 

Italy 

Japan  

Mexico 

Netherlands ... 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia... 

Servia 

Siain 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland.... 

Turkey 

Cent.  Am.  States 


Total*. 


Stock  of 
Gold. 


94,800,000  $1,799,600,000 
49,400,000       356,300 
7,300,000         36,500,000 


4,400,000 
6,2n0,000 

45,000,000 
295,000,000 

7,8<i", 

1,600,000 
4,000.000 
2,10o,000 
2,7' 

11,300,00.0 
2,900,000 

39,300,000 

64.9 

•2,600,000 
l,50u,000 

83^900,000 

52,200,000 

15,000,000 
5,900,000 
2,400,000 
5,400,000 
6,800,000 
160,100,000 
2,800,000 
7,000,000 

19,700,000 
5,400,000 
3,300,000 

2-1,000,000 
5,300,000 


202,400.000 
138,200,000 
71o," 

+44.600,000 

65,400,000 

6,800,000 

7,100,000 

"  42,000,000 

38,300,000 

182,700,000 

10,600,000 

1.200,000,000 

$205,700,000 

4,400,000 

S.400,000 

288.500  000 

133,900.000 

31,200,000 

75, 6 1 

20,800,i '00 

14,500,000 

32.700,000 

946^800*600 

6J50".0o0 

100.000 

213,100.000 

26,000,000 

65,700,00  ■ 

142.400,000 

1,400,000 


Stock  of  Silykk. 


Full 
Tender. 


J568,300,000 
8,7°0OJ0OO 


Limited 
Tender. 


97,400,000 


347,400,000 


1,000,000 
22,700,000 

52,CHO,000 


$167,600,000 

122,900,000 

2,400,000 

10,000,000 

7,700,000 

116,800,000 

45,000,000 

£0,000,000 

l.i,0  10,000 

4,800,000 

5,000,000 

7,900,000 

14,300,000 

500,000 

63,700,000 

253,600,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,400,000 

64,200,000 

4,000,000 

29,000,000 

3,700,000 

33,100,000 

12,600,000 

7S,8QO,QOO 

1,300,000 

52,200,000 

256,800,000 

8,600,000 

13,500.000 

26,490,000 

9,200,000 


Total. 


Uncovered 
Paper. 


$735,900,000 

122,900,000 

11,100,000 

10,000,000 

7,700,000 

116,8oo,oii( 

142,400,000 

20,000.000 

19,0 

4,800,000 

5,000,000 

7,900,000 

14.300,000 

5  I  1,000 

411.100,000 

253,600,000 

3,000,000 

2,500,000 

24,100,000 

64,200,000 

56,000,000 

29,000,000 

3,700,000 

33,100,000 

12,600,000 

78,800,000 

1,300,000 

52,200,000 

256,800,000 

8,600,000 

13,5 

26,400,000 
9,200,000 


$764,500,000 
197,600,000 
139,000,000 


79,100,001 
115,200,000 

45,400,000 


7,500,000 
9,900,000 


17,300,000 

6,600,000 

14,900,000 

£45,900,000 

276,100,000 

27,600,1  0o 

8,200,000 

182,30(1,00(1 

101,700,000 

51,200,000 

64,700,000 

8,700,000 

69,9oO,00( 

43,200,000 


4,900,000 

2,100,000 

76,000,000 

S4,7o0,000 

27,900,000 


89,900,000 


Pkk  Capita. 


Gold. 


08.98 
7.21 
5.00 

50.54 

22.29 

15.80 

.14 

8.Z> 
4.25 
1.93 

2o,00 

14.19 

16.17 
3.66 

30.53 
3.16 
1.69 
2.26 
8.51 
2.57 
2.08 

12.81 
8.67 
2.69 
4.81 
5.91 
2.32 
.01 

10.82 
4.8! 

19.97 

5. 93 

.26 


Silver. 


$7.76 
2.49 
1.52 

2.27 
1.24 
2.59 

.48 
2.56 
11.88 
1.20 
2.38 
2.92 
1.26 

.17 

10.46 

3.00 

1.15 

1.67 

.71 
1.23 
3.7:; 
4.92 
1.54 
6.13 
1.85 

.49 

.46 
7.46 
13.04 
1.59 
4.09 
l.!0 
1.74 


$1,097,500,000  $1,5-'3,700,000  $2,621, 200,000:$3,S67, 500,000 


Paper, 


$8.07 

4.00 

19.04 


12.76 

2.56 

.16 

'  4.68 
2.47 

'  6'.41 

.58 

5.13 

6.26 

4.24 

10.62 
5.47 
5.3S 
1.95 
3.41 

10.97 
3.62 

12.94 
6.35 

'  1.75 

.3o 
3.85 
6.4:: 
8.45 

16.96 


Total . 


$34.81 

13.70 
25.56 

52.81 

36.29 

20.95 

.78 

10.94 

20.81 

5.60 

22.38 

23.52 

18.01 

8.96 

47.25 

11.30 

13.46 

9.40 

14.60 

5.55 

9.22 

28.70 

13.-3 

21.76 

)3.t'l 

6.40 

4.53 

7.77 

27.71 

12. S3 

32.45 

7.03 

18.96 


1  ot.ll* 1, 04U,OUU,l'0O  $(,Ui4,100,OUO  l$l,U»  (,000,000  $l,0-'<5,  1 00,UOU  $2,021, ZOO, 000.^,5,30/, 000,000 

i I I  1 

*  Inclusive  of  South  American  States.  Brazil,  stock  of  go  d,  $116,500,0"0;  silver,  $25,000,000.  Argentina,  tro'd,  $248,300,000; 
silver,  $9,400,000.  Chile,  gold,  $500,000;  silver,  $8,500.00  I.  Peru,  gold,  $12,200,000.  Uruguay,  gold,  $15,200,000;  silver,  $4,300,000. 
|  Amount  in  the  currency  reserves.     rjiGerniau  war  fund  and  Imperial  Banii  of  Germany. 

"WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  FOR  THE  CALENDAR   YEAR,  1912. 


CoL'.N  1K1  US. 


United  States... 

Canada 

Mexico 

Africa(Tra'Yaul) 
Aust'asia(\Y.A.) 

Russia 

A  ustria-Hungary 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain 

G  reece 

Turkey 

France 

Great  Britain.. .. 

Argentina  .    

B'       a  and  Chile 


Gold. 


Oz.,  fine,  f     Value. 
4,520,719  $93,451,500 


611,885 

1,185,187 

9,108,680 

l,28v,65- 

1,073*875 

98.840 

3,779 

534 


23 

87,659 

1,344 

5,193 

8,  467 


12.648,800 

24,500,000 

188,293,100 

26,514,900 

22.199.000 
2,043,200 

78,100 

11,000 


500 

l,812,10o 

27,800 

107,300 

175,000 


Silvet. 


Uz.,  tine. 

63,766,SO0 

31,625,451 

74,640,300 

984,672 

150,065 

200,'>94 

1,840,297 

4.9S4.677 

447.761 

5,152.626 

803. 750 

1,509,133 

420.831 

113,769 

81,996 

4.0  1 


C-.m.Val. 

$39,197,500 

19,440,200 

45,881.400 

605. oil. i 

92,230 

12'.,000 

1,131,200 

3,064,100 

275,200 

3,167,300 

494,100 

927.71  0 

264.200 

,      70.000 

50,40  ' 

2,4S-.'.500 


CoUNTUIIOs. 


Colombia 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

Venezuela 

British  Guiana.. 
French  Guiana.. 

1'eru 

Central  America. 

Japan 

China 

Korea 

India  (British). 
Brit.  East  Indies 

Total*  1912.... 


Gold. 


Oz.,  tine 
143,757 

19,665 
172. 72S 

30,162 

42,560 
147,571 

23.813 
146,594 
216,002 
176,999 
137,99.'-! 
534,822 

65.402 


V.i  1  ue. 

$2,971,700 

406,500 

3,570.600 

6..j,-,IIM 

897.800 

3,060,600 
492.200 
3,0:jo,400 
4,467,000 
3,658,1  00 
2,852,600 
11,055,700 
l,352.0i'0 


Sih 


Oz.,  line 

5*7,6*3 
22,642 
40,610 

122,30:; 

724,235 


8,351 ,563 

2,845,954 
4,932,852 


12.224 
93,649 


Coiu.Val. 

$3.;  1,209 

13,9  0 

25,000 

75,2C0 

445,200 


5,133,700 

1,749,4'  0 
3.032,200 


7,500 
57,600 


22,549,335  $466,136,1 00   224,31 0.654 ' $137,8t;3,8C0 


*  Including  other  countries  with  small  production  not  enumerated. 

COINAGE  OF  NATIONS. IN  1912. 


CoL'NTKircs. 


United  States. . . 
Philippine  Uls. 
Austria-Huiig'y, 
Brazil   . .    ...... 

Australasia. 

Canada , 

Great  Britain. . . 
India  (British). 
Ciiina 


Gold. 


$17,498,523 

4,993*,229 

53,268 

46,540,291 

1,447,710 

162/87,479 


Silver. 
(Coin'gVal.) 


Countries. 


$7,340,995  Denmark 

465,500!  Fra  nee 

8,313,251    Indo-China 

1,726,998   1'ersia 

1,21  '.',795-  Germany  ..      .. 
27S.550||Ger.  E.  Africa. 

12,705,458  Italy 

42,731.174  J.,). an 

34,355.162  M~xico 


Gold. 


$996,853 
43,655,764 


32,481,248 

"448.*42S 

14,720,^801 


Silver. 
(Coin'gV; 


•>: 


Countries: 


$106,907,  Netherlands 
3,860,193  Dutch  E.  Indies. 
300.000  1 1 


1,173,576 
8,1-5,438 


Uussia 

Rumania. ... 
162,2171  Switzerland. 

1.9i'8.03ll  Venezuela... 
2,430,406 

Total*. . 


[        1,220,100! 


(iold. 


$14,411,778 
320,356 


2,123,000 
579,000 


Silver. 
(Coin'gVal.) 


$321,600 
4,020,000 
51,858 
6,593.920 
1,928.(70 
386,000 
1,351,000 


$360,671,382  $171,2^3, "19 


♦Including  other  countries  with  small  coinage. 
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MONETARY  STATISTICS— Continued. 


COMMERCIAL   RATIO 

OF   SILVER   TO   GOLD. 

1892 

23.  72 

26.49 
32.56 
31.60 
30.66 

(1837 

34.28 
35.03 
34.36 
33.33 
34.68 

1902 

39.15 
38.10 
35.70 
33.87 

1906 

19"7 

1908 

30.54 
81.94 

3v64 
39.74 

1910 

1911 
1912 

39.39 
38.83 

33  6-' 

1893 

'1898 

1894 

lt-99 

1900 

1904 

1905 

1909 

1913 

34  19 

1K90 

1 1 901 

BULLION    VALUE    OF    371^    GRAINS    OF    PURE  SILVER  AT  THE  ANNUAL  AVERAGE 

PRICE   OF  SILVER. 


Year. 

Value.  1 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value.  | 

Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

1875 

1880 

J  881  , 

1SS2 
1883 
1884 
1885 

$.  y<;4 

.886  1 
.876 

.  87S 
.  85s  ; 
.8f>!) 
.823  1 

1886    ,     , 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 
lS-tl 
1892 

8.  769 
.757 
.727 
.723 
.809 
.764 
.674 

1893 

1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 

1898  . . , 
1899 

$.603 
.491 
.506 
.  522 
.467 
.456 
.465 

1900 

1901 
1902 
1903    , 

1904 

1905  , 
1906 

$.479 
.461 

1.408 
.443 
.447 
.472 
.523 

1907 

1908 

1909 
1910, 
1911 
1912 
1913 

$.  512 
.414 
.402 
.405 
.417 
.475 
.488 

PURCHASES  OF  SILVER  BY  THE  UXITED  STATES. 


Act  Authorizing. 


February  12,  1873 

January  14.  1875 

February  28, 1878 

J  uly  14,  1890  ( to  November  1,  1893,  date  of  the  repeal  of 

the  purchasing  clause  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890) 

Section  3526  Revised  Statutes 

Total 


Fine  Ounces. 


6,434,282 

31.603,906 
291,292,019 

168,674,6S2 
6.924,286 


503,929,175 


Cost. 


$7,152,564 

37.571.14S 

308,199,262 

155,931,002 
4,694,566 


$513,548,542 


Average  Price 


$1,314 
1. 189 
1.058 

.924 
.6101 


$1.  015 


SOURCES  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PRODUCT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  following  table,  compiled  from  reports  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  as  to  the 
sources  of  production  for  the  calendar  year  1912,  shows  the  distribution  among  the  various  gold  and 
silver  producing  States  and  Territories  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  extracted. 


<;.>i. n. 

Silver. 

Statks 
am>  Tkr- 

RITORIK6. 

Qo 

.r>. 

SlLVKK. 

States 

AND  TER- 
RITORIES. 

Deep 

Mines. 

Placer. 

i  >ry  or 

Siiicious 

<  >res. 

Lead  Ores. 

Copper 
Ores. 

Deep 
Mines. 

Placer. 

Dry    or 

.Siiicious 

Ores. 

Lead  Ores. 

Copper 
Ores. 

Fine  <)/.-. 

I'ine  Ozs. 

Fine  O/.-. 

Fiue  Ozs. 

line  Ois. 

Fine   Oh, 

Fine  O/.s. 

Fine  0*a. 

Fine  Oo, 

Fine  Oh. 

Alabama  . 

6  9 

168 

.... 

.... 

ST.  Mexico. 

37,129 

819 

1,141,998 

104,207 

290,5<;8 

Alaska.... 

249.419 

473,591 

138,593 

.... 

376,593 

N.Car'llua 

7,608 

315 

1,937 

2,3:'4 

5.3 

Arizona. . . 

179,915 

9.089 

878,643 

73s, 151 

2,378,593 

Oregon... . 

28,103 

9,148 

45,959 

561 

10,556 

California 

535,405 

58,810 

445.525 

62,166 

792,445 

S.  Carolina 

798 

20 

47 

•  •  • 

Colorado.. 

87o,71o 

1,894 

5,402,545 

2,585. 19* 

•34*891 

S.  D.ikota. 

381,081 

172 

201,214 

5,246 

<J>-orgia... 

s;4 

322 

77 

.... 

Tennessee. 

400 

.  .  •  • 

89,s?3 

36,242 

7,306 

239,861 

7,60.',966 

451,918 

1Vx:is.  .  . . 

3 

.... 

404.180 

1,871 

10 

Illinois... 

•  •  •  • 

.   .  .  • 

.... 

4,731 

.... 

206,086 

275 

3,486,608 

7,806,914 

2,542.381 

Maryland 

Virginia.  . 

in 

.  •  .  . 

9-2 

and  Pa. 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

502 

Wash'gton 

32,713 

229 

180,450 

228,203 

4,886 

Michigan.. 

.  ■  •  • 

•  .  •  • 

.... 

.... 

628,453 

Wyoming. 

1,039 

30 

J  50 

•  •  •  • 

115 

Missouri.. 
Montana. 

3i  4^8 

186,860 

4,646 

1,834,861 

752,226 

10,'  55.055 

Total... 

3,351,937 

570,865 

26,527.391 

20,98.i,651 

18,521,343 

Nevada.. . 

889,787 

11,206 

1  :,  40.161 

1,05 

173.545 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  United  States  in  Calks-par  Year  1913. 


States 

UOLD. 

Sll   VhR. 

States 

axd 

Territories. 

<iO      II. 

SlLVEil. 

and 
territories. 

Fin.- 
Ounces. 

Value. 

Fine 
Onnotw. 

C  inuierdal 
Value. 

$100 

221,500 

2,362  800 

058,600 

5,429, -On 

100 

5,724.2iMi 

1,400 

201,600 

7,575.::oi> 
9,457,100 
1,006,800 

Fine 
Ounces. 

Value. 

F.ne 
Oancea. 

Commercial 
Value. 

Alabama 

California 

Idaho 

443 
• 

1   B.406 
979. 174 
871 

645 
60,193 

"'  ss 

160,647 

579,408 

43,14' 

*9.V0l> 

16,101300 

4,101,400 
3H,S  . 

18,1(19.7   H 
18,800 

1,244,300 

'700 

3,320,90<> 

11,977,4110 

899,0  0 

100 
366,'00 
3,9' 
1,491,600 

8,989.700 

100 

9,477.10 

12.;.. 

l.i,';57,4l>n 
1,68 

North  Carolina 

<  >n-Lr'.n 

Philippine  Isl. 
Porto  Rico. . . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee 

Texas    

Utah 

5,574 

71,195 

34,204 

80 

198 

348,983 

371 

11 

172,711 

11 

31,806 

847 

$115,200 

1,411,900 

101,000 

1,100 

4,100 

7,214,200 

7,700 

200 

3,570,:00 

200 

657.500 

17,500 

1,700 

172,200 

6,:;oo 

1*72,600 

109,0  0 

A  9, 800 

11,989,800 

200 

21S7'iO 

1,900 

*  1,000 
104,000 

3,800 

104,900 
85,800 

6,814, 5u0 

Michigan 

W  Islington... 
Total 

10  • 

139,100 

100 

New  Mexico... 

4.299,184  188,884,400 

66,801,600 

$4i',34\l'0 

The  production  of  gold  was  le*s  by  $4,..00,000  than  in  1912,  and  of  Silver  nearly  3,500,000  ounces  greater. 

Ratio  ok  Sources  of  Sii.vku  PRODUCT  of  TitK  United  States. 


SclKCK. 


«Jtiart7  mills. 
I.,  id  bullion. 


1909. 

I'el    ■ 

3... 3 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

I'er  cent, 

39.3 

31.3 

I'er  Cent 

40  4 
31.8 

I'er  G   nt. 
41.5 

31.1 

IVrc-nt. 
41.7 

31.8 

Source. 

I '.  pper  bullion 
Total  .... 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

I'er  c    nl. 

en:. 
80.6 

IVr  cent. 

27.8 

Per  cent. 
S7.4 

1    0.0 

lov.u      ,      100.0 

100.0 

1912. 


Per  cent. 
94, 5 

: lobX" 


National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 
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MONET  A  R  Y  STAT  I STICS—  Continued. 


PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  FROM    MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,   1901-1913. 


Year. 


1901  . 

1902 . 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

19US 

1909. 

1910 

1911 

1912. 

1913. 


GOLD. 


Fine  Ounces. 


3.805.500 
3.870,000 
3.560,000 
3,892.480 
4,178,592 
4.565,333 
4, 374. 287 
4.574.340 
4,821,700 
4,657,018 
4,687,053 
4.520,719 
4, 299, 784 


Vali 


$78,666,700 
80,000.000 
73,591.700 
80,46^,700 
86,337.700 
94,373,800 
90. 435, 700 
94.560.000 
99,673.400 
96.269.100 
96,890.000 
93,451.500 
88,884.400 


SlLVhK. 


Fine  Ounces. 


55.214.000 
55,500.000 
54.300.000 
57, 682, 806 
58.938,355 
56.517,900 
56,514,700 
52.440.800 
54,721,500 
57,137,900 
60. 399, 400 
63,766.800 
66,801,500 


Commercial  Value. 


$33,128,400 
29.415,000 
29,322,000 
33.456.000 
35,952.397 
38,256,400 
37,299,700 
28,050,600 
28.455,200 
30,854,466 
32.615.700 
39,197,500 
40,348,100 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF   GOLD  AND  SILVER 


Yrs. 

1902 

1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Gold. 


Fine  Ounces 


14,354,680 
15,852,620 
16,804,372 
18,396,451 
19,471,080 
19,977,260 
21,422,244 


Value. 


$296,737 ,6u0 
327,702,700 
347,377,200 
380,288,700 
402,503,000 
412,966,600 
442,476,900 


Silver. 


Fine  Ounces.     Com.  Value. 


Yks. 


Gold. 


162,763,483 
167,689,322 
164,195,266 
172,317,688 
165.054,497 
184,206,984 
203,131,404 


Fine  Ounces 


$86,264,700  1909  21,965,111 


90,552,200! 


1910 
1911 


95,233,300,.. 
105,113,700lJl912 
111,721,100 
121,577,100 
108,655,100 


22,022,180 
22,348,313 
22,549,335 


Value. 

$454,059,100 
455,239,100 
461,939,700 
466,136,100 


Silver. 


Fine  Ounces.     Com.  Value. 


212,149,023 
221,715,763 
226.192,923 
224,310,654 


$110,364 ,400^ 
119. 7  27, 000. 
122.143.800> 
137,883,800' 


For  production  iu  years  1492  and  subsequent  thereto,  see  1913  Almanac,  page  268. 
WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  1912 


Country. 


United  States '. 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Switzerland 

A  nstria-  Hungary 

Russia  (including  Finland). 

Italy 

Belgium  and  Netherlands.. 

Denmark,    Norway,    and 

Sweden 


Go)d(value). 


$35,800,000 

20,000,000 

18,000,000 

17,500,000 

8,000,000 

5,000,000 

5.000.000 

3  500,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 


Silver. 


Fine  Ounces 

20,000.000 

10,000,000 

10.000,000 

9,000.000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 

5.000,000 

600,000 


Country. 


Spain  and  Portugal.. 


Canada 

lOtlier  countries  of  Europe 
and  the  Americas. 


Total 

Egypt  and  Asia. 

Grand  total... 


Gold  (value). 


$1,800,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 

1,000,000 


$124,100,000 
50,000,000 


Silver. 


Fine  Ounces. 

1,000.000 

900.0(10 

900,000 

1.000,000 


67.900,000 

28,841,771 


$174,100,000      96,741,771 


HOLDINGS    OF    STOCK    EXCHANGE    SECURITIES. 

(From  M.  Neymarck's  Report ) 

At  preseut  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  hold  more  than  330  milliard  francs  (franc  =  19.3 
cents;  hence  this  sum  =  $63,690,000,000)  of  paper  securities  out  of  the  5*0  io  600  milliards  ($110,- 
010,000,000  to  $115,800,00<>.000)  which  belong  to  the  various  nations  inhabiting  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  globe.  These  330  milliards  taken  at  4  per  cent,  bring  them  in  a  minimum  interest  of 
13,200,000,000  francs  ($2,509,000,000).  On  their  markets  more  than  600  milliards  are  negotiable  of 
the  815  milliards  of  the  negotiable  securities  quoted  in  the  different  markets  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  holdings  of  the  Stock  Exchange  securities  held  by  the  peoples  of 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world: 


Countries 

End  of  1908. 

End  of  1910. 

United  States 

$25,090,000,000  to  $26,055,000,000 

22,195,000,000  to    23,160,000,000 

19,879,000  000  to    20,265,000,000 

15,440 ,000,0(  10  to    16,405,000,000 

4,825,000,000  to       5,211.000,000 

4,053,000,000  to      4,246,000.000 

1,930,000,000  to       2,316,000,000 

1,158,000,000  to      1,351,000,000 

6,369,000,000  to      7,334,000,000 

$27,020,000,000  to  $27,406,000,000 
25,090,000,000  to    25,476,000,000 

20,458  000,000  to    21,230  000,000 

17,370,000,000  to    18,335,000,000 

Russia 

5,597,000,000  to      5,983,000,000 

Austria- Hungary 

4,439,000,000  to      4,632,000.000 

Japan 

2,5(  19,000,000  to      2,702,000,000 
1,737,000,000  to      2,316,000,000 
6,755,000,000  to      7,720,000,000 

Total 

100,939,000,000  to  106,343,000,000 

110,975,000.000  to  115,800,000,000 

Taking  the  highest  figures,  the  wealth  of  the  world  expressed  in  Stock  Exchange  securities  alone 
would  thus  amount  to  the  huge  figure  of  $115,800,000,000,  iu  which  the  share  of  the  United  States 
would  be  $25,476,000,000.  

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    CREDIT    MEN. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men  has  for  Its  object  the  improving  and  safeguarding  of  the 
conditions  under  which  credit  is  extended  through  the  co-operation  of  Its  18,300  members.  It  alms 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  beneficial  to  the  honest  debtor  and  creditor.  It  strives  for  better 
mercantile  agency  service,  the  prevention  of  commercial  fraud,  the  bettering  of  credit  department 
methods,  the  dissemination  of  literature  of  general  Interest  to  credit  men  and  the  education  of  his 
customers  In  the  use  of  the  financial  statement,  observance  of  discount  terms,  etc. 

The  work  Is  done  through  a  number  of  standing  committees  appointed  by  the  national  organi- 
zation, who  work  with  the  co-operation  of  similar  committees  appointed  by  one  hundred  and  five 
affiliated  branches.  A  number  of  the  local  branches  operate  bureaus  for  the  exchange  of  credit 
Information  between  their  members,  and  bureaus  for  the  friendly  adjustment  of  insolvent  estates. 

President — Charles  E.  Meek,  New  York,  N.  Y.  First  Vice-President — H.  G.  Moore,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Second  Vice-President — H.  E.  Choate,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Secretary-Treasurer — J.  H.  Tregoe,. 
41  Park  Row,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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MONETARY  STATISTICS— Continued. 


COINAGE  OF  THE  MINTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  THEIR  ORGANIZATION,  1792, 
TO  .1UNK  ;JO,  1013.  


JjBtiOMINATlO.V. 


GOLD. 

Double  eagles 

Eagles 

Half  eagles 

Three-dollar  pieces  (coinage  dis- 
continued under  act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1890) 

Quarter  eagles _ . 

1>,  lars  (coinage  discontinued 
under  act  ot  September  26, 
1890) 

Dollars,  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position (  acl  of  June  28,1902  >. 

Dollars,Lewip&Clark  Exposition 

Total    gold 


SILVEE. 

Dollars  (coinage  discontinued, 
act  of  I-V1>.  13,  1873,  resumed 
act  of  Feb.  28,  1876) 

Trade  dollars  (discontinued,  act 
of  Feb.  19,  1887) 

Dollars  (Lafavette  souvenir,  act 
of  March  3,  1&99) 

Ha  if  dollars 

Half  dollars  .C'olumb'n  souvenir) 

Quarter  dollars 

Quarter  dollars  (Colb'n  souvenir) 

Twenty-cent  pieces  (coinage  dis- 
continued, act  of  May  '-'.  1878) 


Pieces. 

Values. 

118,091,456 
50,420,33V 
76,500,669 

$2,361,829,120.00 
504,203,390.00 

382,503,345.00 

| 

539,792 
16,390,373 

1,619,376.00 
40,975,932.50 

19,499,337 

19,499,337.00 

250.000 

25^,000.00 
60,000.00 

281,751,966 

$3,310,940,500.50 

578,303,848 



$578,303,848.00 

35,965,924 

35,965,924.00 

50,000 

377,318,385 

5,000.000 

398,613,045 

40,000 

60,009.00 

188,659, 19:'. r" 

2,500,000.00 

99,653.261.25; 

10,0o0.0o 

l,S.r.: 

271,000.00 

Denomination. 


Dimes 

Half  dimes(coinage  discontinued, 
act  of  February  12,  1878) 

Three-cent  pleoes(Couiage  discon- 
tinued, act  of  Feb.  12,  15*3;.... 

Total  silver 


MINOR. 

Five-cent  pieces,  nickel 

Three-cent  pieces,  nickel  (coin- 
age discontinued,  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1890) 

Two-cent  pieces,  bronze  (coinage 
discontinued,  act  of  February 
12,  1873) '. 

One-cent  pieces,  copper  (coinage 
discontinued,  act  of  February 
■-•I.  1857) ". 

One-rent  pieces,  nickel  (coinage 
discontinued,  act  of  April  22, 
1864) 

One-cent  pieces,  bronze 

Half-cent  pieces,   copper  (c>in 
age  discontinued,  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1357) 

Total  minor -   .... 

Total  coinage 


Pieces. 


681,298,270 
97,604,388 
42.736,240 


2,218,285,100 


780,21S,492 
31,378,316; 
45,601,000; 

156,2*8,7-14 


200,772,000 
2,181,285,673 


7,9-5.222 


Values. 


$68,129,827.00 

4,880,219.40 

1,282,087.20 
$979,705,369.86 


$39,010,924.60 
941,349.43 
912,020.00 

562,837.44 


2,007,720.00 
21,812,855.73 


39,926.11 


3,403,529,347}       $66,287/83.36 


5,90:j,566,413!.}4,:«6,9o3,543.LT 


Silver-dollar  C"in-.g..  under  acts  of  April  2,  1792,   $3,031,238;  February  23,  1378,  $373,166,793  J.July  14,   1890,  $137,027,345; 
March  3,  1891,  $5,078,472— total,  $578,303,848.00. 

PRESENT  MONETARY  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ILLUSTRATED. 


"Weight., 


Gold  Coin. 


25.8  grains  to  the  dollar. 
900-1000. 


Fineness 

Ratio  to  gold. . 

Limit  of  i*su-.   Unlimited. 

D       minations  $.'0,  $lu,  $5,  $2^. 

Legal  tender..   Unlimited. 


Receivable  .... 
Exchangeable, 

Redeemable  ... 


For  all  public  dues. 

For   s<»ld   certificates,   as 

below,    and    subsidiary 

and  minor  coin. 


Standard  S.lver  Dollars. 


412.5  grains. 

900-1000. 

15.933  tol. 

Coinage  ceased  in  1905. 

$1. 

Unlimited,  unless  other- 
wise contracted, 

For  all  public  dues. 

For  silver  certificates  and 
smaller  coin. 


Subsidiary  Silver  Coin. 


385.3    grains   to   the      ") 

d.. liar. 
900-1000. 

14.953  to  1.  J 

Needs  of  the  people. 
50  cents,  25  cents, lu  cents. 
Not  to  exceed  $10. 

For  all  dues  up  to  $10. 
For  ii. i nor  coin. 


In  "lawful  monpy  "  at 
the  Treasury  in  sums 
or  multiples  of  $20. 


Minor  Coin. 


5c.   piece:   77.16   giains,  75 
copper,    25  p.  c.  nickel; 

lc.  piece:  43  grains,  95  p.  c. 
per,  5  p.  c.  tin  and  zinc. 

Needs  of  the  people. 

5  cents,  1  cent. 

Hot  to  exceed  25  cents. 

For  all  dues  up  to  25  cents. 


p.  c. 
cop- 


In  "lawful  money"  at  the 
Treasury  In  sums  or  mul- 
tiples of  $30. 


Limit  of  issue. 

Denominations 
Legal  tender.. 

vable.... 
Exchangeable.. 
Redeemable... 


Gold  Certificates. 

.ted  for  gold 
Colu  unless  gold  re- 
serve f  :i I  Is  below 
$10>>,00u,0o0. 

■M.000, 
$600,  $Mo,$j0,  $i'0, 

$10. 

Not  a  tender. 


For  all  public  dues. 

Ptor     subsidiary    and 
mini 

Id   coin  at   the 
ury. 


Silver   Certificates. 


Amount  of  silver 
dollars  coined, 
$562,173,530. 


$100,  $50,   $20,    $10, 
$-,  $-',  $1. 

X"!  a  tender. 


For  all  public  dues. 

For  silver    and  minor 

coin. 
In    Oliver   dollar!    at 

the  Treasury. 


United  states 

N'OteS. 


$346,631,016. 


$l,n00,$sr>o,$100.*o 

$30,  $10,  $6,  • 

lror  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  except 
customs  and  later- 
tit  on  public 

For  all  public  dues. 

For    subsidiary     and 

minor  coin. 
In  gold  at 

ury. 


Treasury  Notes   of 
1*890. 


No  further  issue*  ; 
volume    steadily 

diminishing  by  >•- 
doiirption   iu  silver 

dollar-. 
$1,000,     $500,     $100, 
$50,   $30,    $10,    $6, 
$2,  $1. 

Unlimited,  unless 
otherwise  con- 
tracted. 

For  all  public  dues. 

Fur  silver  and  minor 

C  ■■!■!. 

In  gold  at  the  Treas- 


National    Dank 

X.ites. 


Not    to    exceed     capital 
of  banks.* 


$1,000,   $500,   $100,  $50, 
$20,  $lo,  $5. 

Not  a  tender. 


For  all    public  dues  ex- 

!•  pi  I'usioms. 
I     r      subsidiary      silver 

and  minor  coin. 
In  "  lawful  money  "  at 

the    Treasury,    or     at 

bank  of  issue. 


"  Lawful  nvney"  includes  gold  coin,  silver  dollars,  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes.  United  States  notes  are  l>y 
regulation  receivable  !■>  ci^'  mis  so  long  as  they  continue  redeemable  in  coin.  There  are  still  in  use  small  amounts  of  $1  and 
$-.'  national  bank  uies;  also  $600  and  $1,000  silver  oertincatea.  Treasury  u.tcs  w.rc  issued  for  purchases  of  silver  bullion, 
■which  was  coined  into  dollars  wherewith  th-  Mt«*  art  being  redeemed  :is  rip  illy  as  practicable.  The  isaue  of  nal  onal 
bank  notes  Is  practical  art  upon  the  market  price  of  United  Stales  b"uds.   When  the  premium  is  high  it  is  not  proli table 

to  issue  notes. 

*  '•  Emergency  "  lotos*  baaed  upon  Other  >"'iids  and  upon  commercial  paper  are  authorized  uuder  certain  conditions 
beyond   the  amount  of  the  capital,  unier  act  of  pit  nj   May,  191  I. 

The  above  table  wan  revised  for  The  Wobls  almanac  by  the  Director  of  the  MiuL 
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BANKINC    STATISTICS. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. ) 


Year 
Ending 

Sept.  1. 

I 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1900 

1907 

*190S 

•1909 

*19i0 

*J911 

•1912 

*1913 

*1914 


No.  of 
Banks. 


3.581 
3.5^1 
3.604 
3.909 
4.269 
4,700 
5.134 
5.5>5 
5.S76 
6.043 
6,751 
6,788 
6.996 
7.163 
7.307 
7,404 
i  .4<o 


Capital. 


§615. 

608. 

608, 

635. 

6  73, 

722. 

761. 

776. 

801. 

842. 

893, 

919, 

963. 

1,008 

1,031 

1.051 

1,063 


Surplus. 


81S.725 
674.895 
754.600 
511.286 
703.767 
797.806 
682. 495 
17o.576 
326. 590 
685. 939 
932,010 
143, 825 
457.549 
,180.225 
383,425 
720,675 
,978,175 


S244.2S  1.879. 
247, 930. 970. 
251.950.843. 
268.451.548. 
302.51o.154. 
353.105.524. 
390.452.345. 
407,643,159. 
440.616.689. 
522.382.747. 
548.850.476 
585,407,483 
630.159.719. 
669.931.760. 
704,346,706 
725,272,182 
714,117,131 


Total  Dividends. 


Total 
Net    Earnings. 


00  §44. 

00 1  46. 


42 
001 
55 
91 
00 
00 
50 
59 
00 
OO 


48, 
51. 
68. 
63, 
75. 
73. 
S9, 
99, 
97. 
92, 


00  105. 
00  114. 
70  120, 
05  119. 
40  121, 


291,971. 
691,502. 
033,094. 
699, 779. 
199. 493. 
565.848. 
588. 889. 
138.174. 
264.850. 
72S,239. 
336.282. 
993,450. 
898.622. 
685.412. 
300. 872 
906.050 
147,096. 


00  c50.032. 
00i  54,340, 
39 1  87.276, 
00  81,853. 
62  106,581. 
10  109,881. 
00  112.936. 
(  0  105.909, 
00  127.526 
00  152.235. 
00  131.333.2 
00  lol,185.7 
OO  154.167.-4 
00  156.985. 

22  149.056. 
57  160,980, 

23  149,270, 


Ratio  of 

Dividends 

to 

Capital. 


972. 00 
692. 00 
836. 60 
797. 00 
476. 85 
530.97 
426.  00 
385. 00 
830.00 
434.  00 
288.00 
750.00 
-l  89.  47 
513. 00 
603. 23 
084.46 
170. 87 


7.17 

7.67 

7.88 

9.05 

10.92 

8.79 

9.92 

8.95 

11.14 

11.90 

10.  S9 

10. 12 

10.99 

11.38 

11.66 

11.40 

11.39 


Ratio  of 

Dividends 

to  Capital 

ami 

Surplus. 

"5.15 

5.45 
5.58 
5.72 
6.99 
5.91 
6.56 
6.18 
7.18 
7.  oO 
6.  75 
6.18 
6.65 
6.83 
6.93 
6.75 
6.81 


ICaiioof 
Earnings 

to  Capital 

and 
Surplus. 

5. 82 

6.34 

10.14 

8.15 

10. 12 

10.21 

9.80 

9.42 

10.  26 

11.20 

9.10 

8.72 

9.67 

9.35 

8.59 

9.06 

8.39 


*To  July  1;  abstract  period  changed. 

The  circulation  outstanding  June  30.1914.  was  $722,554,719;  individual  deposi ts, $6,268,692,- 
429.72;  postal  savings  deposits,  $23,841,062.65;  due  to  batiks.  §2,1S  5,902,630  69;  U.  8.  deposits, 
$66,654,582.55.  Resources  as  follows:  .Loans  and  discounts,  $6,445,554,855.61;  bonds,  securities, 
etc.,  $1,914,888,598.06;  bauking  house,  furniture  and  fixtures.  $268,042,022.88;  other  real  estate 
owned,  $39,042,865.78;  due  from  banks,  $1,391,174,955.  41;  checks  and  other  cash  items,  $48  559,- 
951.65;  exchanges  for  Clearing  House,  8309,321,303.07;  cash  on  hand,  $1,022,563,615.78;  all 
other   resources,  $43,042,602.36;   total   resources,  §11,482,190,770.60. 


RESOURCES   AND   LIABILITIES   OF   STATE,    SAVINGS,   PRIVATE   BANKS   AND   LOAN  AND 

TRUST  COMPANIES,   JUNE  30,  1914. 


Classifications. 


14,512 

State 

Banks. 


634  Mutual 
Savlugs 
Banks. 


1,466  Stock 
Savings 
Banks. 


1 1,564  Loan  and 

Trust 

Companies. 


Total 
Banks.t 


Resources. 

Loans  and  discounts  % 

Bonds,  securities,  etc 

Bank'ghouse,furn.&  fixtures 
Other  real  estate  owned.  . 

Due  from  banks 

Checks  and  other  cash  Items 
Exchanges  for  Clear.  House 

Cash  on  hand 

All  other  resources 


S2,907,539,30S 
388,250,349 
130,958,748 

27,682,674 
527,715,913 

77,240,169 

"*  261,9 19. 122 

32,357,249 


82,123,921,774 

1,855,476,712 

39,678.148 

13,196,801 

171,832.579 

2,489,S63 

'  23,987,453 
22,406,139 


$831,537,651 

148.699.505 

28,739,513 

6,467.052 

113,758,484 

3,608,419 

43,812.040 
19,851,423 


Total  resources. 


S4,353,663,536 


S4,252,989,474 


SI,  196,474,090 


Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  paid  in 

Surplus  fund 

Undivided  profits 

Due  to  banks 

Dividends  unpaid 

Individual  deposits 

Postal  savings  deposits 

Notes  and  bills  rediscounted 

Bills  payable 

Other  liabilities 


8501,154,866 

213,801.744 

91.215,723 

175,779,045 

3,744,903 

3,226,793.217 

4,692.500 

16.606,036 

90.523,587 

29.351,911 


82S0,095,122 

55,503,959 

155,239 

3,915.626,190 
13,962 

110,525 

1,484,474 


SS9.423.876 

39,250,606 

20,141,996 

9,061,328 

560,347 

1,020,965,658 

1,085,598 

898,144 

2,996,490 

12,090,043 


S2.905.751.435 

1,261,345,128 

135,528,434 

34,047,138 

641,425,267 

77,988,170 

279,642  380 
153.803.0S1 


$8,893,923,049 

3,670,036,28S 

341,654,505 

90,940,204 

1,481,522,269 

163,114,107 

*61ft,655!547 

231,361,288 


85,489,531,037 


15,489,207,260 


Total  liabilities. 


84,353,663,536)   S4. 252.989,474 


si,  196,474,090 


S462.201.248 

446,569,442 

123,837,775 

331,631,686 

7,110,170 

3,939,807,098 

10,546,512 

6,567,347 

19,261,624 

141.99S.130 


SI, 073,881,738 

991,147,876 

293,847,063 

519,172,736 

11.473,678 

12,249,040,449 

16.404,525 

24,693,003 

116,656,335 

192,8S9,S53 


85,489,531,037 


S15,489,207,260 


t  Including  1,064  private  banks  with  resources  as  follows:  Loans  and  discounts.  S125.172.879;  bonds, 
securities,  etc.,  816,264,591;  nankins  house,  furniture  and  fixtures,  $6,749,660;  other  real  estate  owned, 
S9.546.536;  due  from  banks,  826,790.024;  checks  and  other  cash  items,  S1.7S7.4S4;  cash  on  hand,  S7, 294,550; 
all  other  resources,  S2, 943. 394;  total  resources,  8196  549  1?0 

^..  .,,Lia,?!llties:.,,  ^P'^l  stook  Daid  in-  821,101,746:  surplus  fund,  Sll.430,958:  undivided  profits.  $3,147,609; 
olvi^e,n,d£,unpaid',  S5S;2°7:  due  t0  bank1'.  S2,545,436;  deposits  (individual}.  S145.848.284;  bills  payable, 
%n'rl.'}°7i>  p,(?;s.tal  saY  *HS  dePosits-  865,950;  notes  and  bills  rediscounted,  S621.474;  other  liab """ 


292:  total  liabilities,  S196.549.120 
X  Including  overdrafts 


liabilities,  $7,965,- 
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B  A  N  KING    STATISTICS—  t  nut  in  ucd. 


MONEY    IN    CIRCULATION. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS  AND  CERTIFICATES, 
UNITED  STATES  NOTES.   AND  NATIONAL  BANK   NOTES  IN  CIRCULA- 
TION OCTOBER  1,  1914. 


GfNBRAL 
STOCK  OF 

Money  in  the 

United 
States. 


Gold  coin  (Including  bullion  In 

Gold  Certificates* 

Standard  Silver  Dollars 

Silver  Certificates* 

Subsidiary  Silver 

Treasury  Notes  of  1890 

United  States  Notes 

National  Bank  Notes 


.Yeasury) 


Total $4,037,735,626 


Oct.  1.  1914. 


51,861,838.264 


565,878,478 


183,059,092 

2,394,000 

346,681,016 

tl.077,884,776 


tHELD  IN 

Treasury  as 

Assets  of 
the  Govern- 
ment. 


Oct.  1.  1914. 


S230, 11 6,202 

42,387,610 

1,787,167 

10,474.879 

21,493,978 

5,211 

9,706,776 

27,015,607 


8342,987.430 


Amount  in   Circulation. 


Oct,  1.  1913. 


I 


S61 0.735,030 
,029,828,159 
73,284,490 
478,735,722 
157,787,867 
2,602,750 
339  826,454 
709,677,098 


$".,402,477,570 


Oct.  1.  1914. 


$657,044,193 

931,390,259 

70,724,311 

482,892,121 

161.565,114 

2,388,789 

336,974,240 

1 1,050,869, 169 


$3,694,748,196 


Population  of  continental  United  States  October  1,  1914,  estimated  at  99,451,000;  circulation  per 
capita.  $37.15. 

♦For  redemption  of  outstanding  certificates  an  exact  equivalent  In  amount  of  the  appropriate  kinds 
of  money  Is  held  in  the  Treasury,  and  Is  not  Included  in  tne  account  of  money  held  as  assets  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

t  This  statement  of  money  held  In  the  Treasury  as  assets  of  the  Government  does  not  Include  deposits 
of  public  money  In  National  Bank  Depositaries  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  amount- 
ing  to  565.887.138.76.  j         -  -. 

J  Includes  additional  circulating  notes  Issued  under  authority  of  act  of  May  30,  1908,  as 
amended  by  acts  of  December  23,   1913.  and  August  4,  1914. 

For  a  full  statement  of  assets  see  Public  Debt  Statement. 


EXCHANCES    OF    CLEARING-HOUSES    OF    UNITED    STATES    CITIES. 


Clkabing-  I 

lllll'SK  at  — i 

New  York... 

Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelp'ia 

St.  Louis 

San  Franc' CO 
Baltimore. . . 
Pittsburgh.- 
Cincinnati. . . 
Kansas  city 
New  Orleans 
Minneapolis 

Detroit 

Louisville.. 
( 'leveland. . 
Other  cities. 

Total.... 


Exchanges  for  Ykabs  Ended  skptkmrhr  30- 


1914. 


$89,760,345,000 

7.800,004,000 

16,139,932.000 

8. 231. 518. OOO 

4,050,824,000 

2. 544. 227,  (XX) 

1,899.411.000 

2,726,872,000 

1. 331,; r>S9. 000 

2,631, 768,0.10 

974,437.000 

1.31H,336,000 

1,385.575,000 

706,84  >.<mio 

1,271,067,000 

20. 937, 778.  (MM) 

163, 975, 083.  (MM) 


1913. 


*98. 121,520, 
8,326,228, 

10,018.176. 
8,543,472. 
4,12^,115. 
2.666,628, 
2,011.447, 
2,951.861. 
1,829,668, 
2,844,634, 
1.002.0»v$. 
1,3  6.146. 
1.286,942, 
711.. '»OS. 
1,371.2*2, 

21,231,648, 
173,765,288. 


000  $96 

000       8 

(MM)    14, 

000 

000 

000 

000 

oooj 

ooo 


(XK) 
(MM) 
OOO 
ooo 
(MX)1 
000 


1. 

1, 

1 

1. 


OOP,    20, 
000168, 


1912.    I 

672,301,  ooo 

865.807,000 

864,498,000 

878. 577.000 

978.870.0(H) 

621,035.000 

893.003.000 

68  7. 970,000 

347.123,000 

630.704,000 

031.673.0(H) 

109,627.000 

087,893,000, 

707.977.0(H), 

lol,0()7.O0o 

028,297.000 

500,362~000l 


1911. 


1910. 


$92, 420.120, 000  102,. ,53, 959, 100 

8.306. 7*8, 0(H)       8.414.461.9(H) 

13,821.387.000     14. 031. 258.9(H) 

7,683,683,000!      7,700,330.900 

3.827,444.0001      3;  704, 268, 700 

2.372,725,000      2,268.678.600 

1,740, 368.  (MM),      3,586,091.900 

2,539,143,000!     2,604,069,500 

1,276,279.000      1.277,990  BOO 

2,591,012,000       3,618,735,000 

1,024,366,000  987,504.800 

1  (M!3. 638. OOO       1,  1 79.  509, 3( M I 

913. 717, (MH)  891,802,300 

079.091  .(MM)  683.370  ^(*> 

1.001, 509. (MX)  992.: SO:'.  500 

18,081,565,000  J71470,270,(  (H) 

159. 373, 450.  CH  jpj  169.025,172,600 


TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Ykar 

En  mm; 
Skit.  30. 


1899. 

1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1903.. 

L904.. 

1905 

1906.. 

1907 

THIS 
19(>9 

1910 

1911 

1912 
1913 
191  I 


No.  .,t 
Mem- 
bers. 

~6A~ 
64 
63 
60 

57 
54 
54 
55 
5  1 
,r)() 
51 
50 
67 
65 
6! 
02 


Capital. 


*5S,  922 
74.222. 
81, 722. 
100,072, 
1  13.072. 
115,972. 
115,972. 
118.150. 
129.  KM). 
126,350, 
V2  350 
132.350, 
170,275. 
174.275, 
179,900, 
17.r>.*(M). 


7<M) 
700 
700 
700 
700 
7<M> 
7(M) 

000 

OHO 
(MM) 
(MM) 
(MM) 
(MM) 
(MM) 
(MM) 
(MM) 


Clearings. 


Balam'rs  Paid  in 
Money. 


$57,368, 
51.90  1. 
77,020, 
74,75*, 
70,833. 
59,672, 
91.879. 

103,754, 
05.315, 
73.630, 
99.257. 

102,553, 
02.420, 
96,672, 
98.121, 
89.760. 


2:M.771 
588,564 
072  404 
1S9.  435 
655.940 
796,804 
:;i  ,369 
KM). 091 
421,238 
971.913 
662.411 
959,069 
120.091 

300,863 
520,397 

344.971 


#3.085 
2,730 
3  515 
3.377 
3.315 
3,105 
3,953 
3,832 
3.813 
3.  too 
4.191 
4.195 
4,388 
5,051 

5.  1  I  4 
6.128 


.971.: '.70 

141.810 

;  037. 141 

.504,072 

516,487 

858,576 

875,975 

621,023 

,926.108 

632.271 

484,028 

,293.966 

563,113 

,262,291 

.  130.381 

,647.803 


Average  Daily 
Clearing*. 


>1S9. 
170. 

254. 

2  16, 
233. 
195. 
302, 
842, 
31  :. 
24  1 . 
326, 
338, 
305, 
319. 
323. 
296. 


961,029 
936.  1  17 
193.639 
898,649 
005.447 
648.514 
234,600 
422,772 
357.569 
4 13, 022 
505.468 
461.911 
016,897 
050,497 
833.  KM) 
238.7«2 


Averagt    Daily 
Balances  l'.mi 

in  M<iiiev. 


+  IO. 21S. 

8.981. 
11,600, 
ll.llO. 
10.906. 
10,183. 
13,006. 
12,048. 
12,546. 
11.179. 
13.797, 
13,845. 
14.483. 
16. 070. 
16.977. 
10.920 


448 
710 
785 
210 
304 
1  13 
171 
91  I 
809 
122 
0-4  I 
85  l 
706 
s:  :2 
328 
229 


Balances 

to 
Clearings 

~ 6737 
6.25 
4.56 

4  51 
4.08 
6  20 
4.83 
869 
4.00 

4  (  :; 
4.22 
4.09 
I  74 
5.22 
5.  24 

5  71 


Clearinp-IIouie  returns  prepared  for  Til«  Would  Almanac  by  Assistant  Manager  W.  J.  Gilpin  of  New  York  Clearing-House. 
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BANKING  STATISTICS—  Continued. 


BANKING    STATISTICS    OF    EUROPE. 

(From  The  Economist,  London,  September  26,  1914.) 

SPECIE  ON  HAND.      CIRCULATION  OUTSTANDING  AND  AMOUNT  OF  DEPOSIT  AND 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  RANKS  OF  ISSUE. 


Banks. 


Bank  of  England 

Bank  of  France 

Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 

Bank  of  Russia , 

Bank  of  Austria-Hungary. . 

Bank  of  Netherlands 

Bank  of  Italy 

Bank  of  Norway 

Bank  of  Sweden 

Swiss  National  Bank 

Bank  of  Spain 

National  Bank  of  Belgium. . 


Date 

1914. 


Sept. 23 

July  30 

Sept.  15 

"  1-14 

July  23 

Sept.  19 

Aug.  20 

Sept.  15 

«    12 

"•    15 

"    12 

Aug.  6 


Gold. 


•£645.359 

165,654,000 

80.6S4.000 

161,164,000 

51,578.000 

13,307.000 

t49.264.000 

2,749,000 

5,737,000 

8,819,000 

21.888.000 

*15,980,000 


Silver. 


£25,013,000 

2,348.000 

5.506,000 

12,140.000 

479, 000 


3«6, 000 
27,164,000 


Circulation. 


£35,274,940 

267,327,000 

202.680,000 

255,357,000 

88,740,000 

36,761,000 

83.841.000 

7,377.000 

15,458.000 

17,509.000 

80.541,000 

51,800,000 


Deposits  and 
Current  Accounts 


£153.939.920 

53,206,000 

124,713.000 

72, 629, 00O 


2,689,000 
12,084,000 
1,247.000 
3,882.000 
3,638,000 
23,011.000 
6,263,000 


*  Includes  silver,    t  Total  cash— not  classified. 

June30, 1907,  the  Bank  of  Portugal  had  $5,600,000  in  gold,  $8,100,000  in  silver,  $74,500,000  cir- 
culation and  $29,300,000  i n  deposits  and  current  accounts;  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  $12,300,000  in 
gold  and  silver,  $6,100,000  in  circulation,  $58,000,000  in  deposits  and  current  accounts;  Bank  of 
Japan  $10,800,000  in  gold,  $170,800,000  in  circulation  and  $200,800,000  in  deposits  and  current 
accounts:  banks  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  including  colonial  and  foreign  joint-stock  banks  with  Lon- 
don offices,  circulation  $306,100,000,  deposits  and  current  accounts  $7,691,000,000. 

PREMIUMS    ON    COLD. 

Gold  sold  first  at  a  premium  early  In  January,  1862,  the  New  York  banks  having  sucpended 
Bpecle  payments  December  28,  1861.  The  highest  point  reached  was  285,  July  1 1,  1864.  The  premium 
on  gold  disappeared  at  the  end  of  1878,  just  prior  to  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

Following  is  given  a  table  of  the  high  and  low  prices  of  gold  from  1862  to   1878  Inclusive: 


Date. 

Low. 

High. 

Date. 

Date.                    Low. 

High. 

Date. 

1862. 

.  .  .Mar.  25. 

-.  ..101%  .  .  . 

.134      .. 

.Dec. 

4 

1871 April    8 1103*. 

...115      .. 

.Oct.      7 

1S63. 

.  ..Aug.  25. 

...122%... 

,172H... 

.Feb. 

25 

1872 Jan.    11 108%. 

...115%.  • 

.Aug.      5 

1864. 

...Jan.      6. 

..  .15m.  .  . 

.285      .. 

.July 

11 

...119%.. 

.April     5 

1865. 

. . .June    5. 

...135%... 

.234%.. 

.Jan. 

4 

1874 July    31 109      . 

...114%.. 

.April  15 

1866. 

.  .  .Mar.  24. 

...124  J*... 

.167%.  . 

.June 

18 

1875 Jan.     15 111%. 

...117%.. 

.  Oct.       5 

1867. 

.  . .Jan.    11. 

...13234... 

.146$*.. 

.Sept. 

12 

1876 Dec.   30 107      . 

...115      .. 

.  Mar.     3 

1868. 

.  . .  Nov.    6 . 

132 

.150      .. 

.Aug. 

6 

1877 Oct.       8 102%. 

..  .107%.. 

.April  17 

1869. 

.  .  .Nov.  30. 

...121>i... 

.162%.. 

.Sept. 

24 

1878  Dec.17  toDec.31  100      . 

...102%.. 

.Jan.       2 

1870. 

.  .  .Nov.    4. 

...110      ... 

.123^.. 

.Jan. 

10 

Above  table 

was  prepared 

I  by  James  B. 

Coh 

;ate  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

COST    OF    MEMBERSHIP    IN    LEADING    EXCHANGES.^ 

The  Investment  Guide  of  Henry  Clews  &  Co.  gives  the  following  table  of  cost  of  membership  In  the 
leading  exchanges  of  the  world,  as  of  November  1,  1913: 


Baltimore  Stock  Exchange $3,500 

Berlin  Bourse  (entrance  fee,  not  transferable).  750 

Boston  Stock  Exchange 16,000 

Chicago  Stock  Exchange 1,200 

Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange 3,100 

Cleveland  Stock  Exchange 1,000 

Consolidated  Stock  and  Petroleum  Exchange, 

New  York 750 

Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange 6,000 

London  Stock  Exchange  (entrance  fee,  not 

transferable) 2,000 

Montreal  Stock  Exchange 30,000 


New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 

New  York  Coffee  Exchange 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Paris  Bourse   (appointments  made  and  con- 
trolled by  French  Government) 

Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 

Pittsburgh  Stock  Exchange 

St.  Louis  Stock  Exchange 

Toronto  Stock  Exchange 

Washington  Stock  Exchange 


82,050 

1,425 

14.000 

400 

41,000 


6.000 
1,800 
2,500 
17.000 
4,500 


The  value  of  a  membership  In  an  exchange  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  prevailing  state  o* 
business  and  the  market  level  of  securities.  X  Owing  to  war  in  Europe  and  closing  of  the  Exchange 
above  quotations  stand  as  of  date  noted. 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANCE  SEATS. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  Publishers  of  Tlie  Wrtll  Street  Journal. 

Sale  of  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  July  17,  1913  for  $37,000,  lowest  since  1899. 

Before  1868.  seats  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  were  not  transferred  by  purchase  and  sale. 
Aninitiation  fee  of  83,000  was,  however,  required  from  members  duly  elected  by  the  board.  In  1868, 
the  transfer  of  seats  began  to  have  a  market  valuation,  for  in  that  year  the  present  system  of  transfer 
was  instituted. 


Year. 

High. 
855,000 

Low. 

YEAR. 
1906 

High. 

Low. 

Year. 

High. 

Low. 

Year. 

High. 

Low. 

1914f... 

842,000 

*95,000 

878,000 

1898 

829,750 

$19,000 

1890... 

$22,500 

8 17. 000 

1913 

53,000 

37,000 

1905 

*95,000 

72,000 

1897 

72,000 

15,000 

1889 

23,000 

19,000 

1912 

74,000 

55,000 

1904 

81,000 

57,000 

1896 

20,000 

14,000 

1888 

24,000 

17,000 

1911 

73,000 

65,000 

1903 

82.000 

51,000 

1S95 

20,000 

17,000 

1887 

30,000 

19,000 

1910 

94,000 

65,000 

1902 

81,000 

65.000 

1894 

21,250 

18,000 

1886 

33,000 

23,000 

1909 

94,000 

73,000 

1901 

80,000 

49.500 

1893 

20,000 

15,250 

1885 

34,000 

20,000 

1908 

80,000 

51,000 

1900 

47,500 

37.500 

1892 

22,000 

17,000 

1884 

27,000 

20,000 

1907 

88,000 

51,000 

1S99 

40.000 

29,500 

1S91 

24,000     16,000 

1883 

30,000 

23,000 

Becord  high  price,    t  To  time  of  closing  the  Exchange  due  to  war  m  Europe. 


316  STATISTICS    OF    SAVINCS    BANKS. 

(As  reported  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.) 

NUMBEK  OF  DEPOSITORS,  AMOUNT  OF  DEPOSITS.  ETC.,  JUNE  30,  1914. 


States 

AND 

Territories. 


Maine 

IN.  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut 

N.  Eng.  States 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware  

.Maryland  

Dis. of  Columbia 
East'  n  States 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama* 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas* 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

B'thern  states 


Number  of 
Depositors. 


Amount  of 
Deposits. 


240.604 

218,628 

117.5*4 

2,305,340' 
148.283, 
622,852 


Average 

to  Each 

Depositor, 


$97,221,727.11 
102,271.138.96] 

62,939,223.30] 
895,178,637.11 

82,237,169.60 
313,273,629.22] 


States 

an  n 

Territories. 


$404.(17  Ohio  

467.  75  Indiana  .... 
450.22  Michigan  ., 
388.  31  Wisconsin. 
554.59  Minnesota. 
502.96  Iowa 


3,653,291 

3,181,023 

>,600 

500,465 

34,176 

289,585 

80,424 


4,422  273 

44,091 
31,824 
56,199 
36,178 
54,74* 
9,506 


15,331 
63,165 


46,802 
72,843 


$1,543,121,621 

$1,771,560,808.38 

130,635.801.93 

218,843,715.05 

12,054,855.1? 

109,663,346.61 
10^78,723.68 

$2,253,737,250.83 

$10,784,314  28 

5,532,126.21 

10,338,466.24 

10,873,392.70 

12,491,635.49 

1,580,615.57 

4,908,623.09 
17,650,883.22 

7,361,257  J9 
16,079.166.58 


430,687 


$97.600,480.67 


$422.39!    Mid.W.  States 

$556.91  North  Dakota.. 

388.10  Nebraska* : 

437.28  Kansas 

352. 73  Montana 

378.69  Wyoming 

Colorado 

New   Mexico.  .. 

Oklahoma* 

West'  n  States 


136.52 

$509.63 

$244.60 
173.  83 
183.96 
300.56 


Washington.... 

zje.i/  Oregon  

Ib6. 27  California- 

•-•••• , Idaho 

320.20  [utah 
279.44,[Nevada 

Arizona 

Pacific  States. 


220.75 


•£226.62 


Number  of 
Depositors. 


117,695 
34.445 

544,898 
84,296 

144,568 

607,878 


1,533,780 
4,690 


24,318 
5,644 
8,695 
8,950 
4.519 


Amount  of 
Deposits. 


Average 

to  Each 

Depositor. 


§64,580,398.28    $548.69 
13,249.197.25       384.65 

174,1::-  267.66 
27,862,369.52 
32,829,622.43 

217,038,520.92 


$529,698,366,061 
$910,102.06' 

4,474,626!3i 

2,246,869.17 
1.073,810.93 

2,213.71 16. 714 
1,007.365.9' 


319.58 

330.53 

7.08 

357.  03 

$345.  37 

$194.05 


56,816 


$11,926,401.24 


183.99 

398  10 

247. :  4 
222.92 


^209. 91 


58,507  $19,053,871.31  $325.67 

15,4  5,668,193.35  365.93 

876.66.-i  458,215,671.00  522.68 

973  194,836.38  200. 24 

55/  14,085,760.35  253.16 

1,789  1,475,197.14  824.59 

3,589 1,814,225.50  505.50 

1,012,652  $500,507,746,031  $494. 26 


Total.  U.  S.  ..'■■    11,109,499     $4.936,591,849.03    .-£444.35 


Total  Dumber  ol  banks,  2.100.  Average  deposits  per  capita  in  United  States  $49.S5,  based  on 
a  population  of  99,027,000,  July  1, 1914,  estimated  by  Government  Actuarv. 

Notb— savings  deposits  in  thesavingsdepartmeots  of  Illinois  State  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 
on  July  1, 1914,  aggregating  $310,828,833,  not  included  in  above  table. 

The  compilation  for  1914 includes  634  mutual  savings  banks  and  1,466  stock  savings  banks.  In- 
cluded with  the  figures  for  1914  are  $157,172,071.19  reported  as  subject  to  check  without  notice. 
$2  1,461.209.50  demand  certificates  of  deposit,  and  $4,366,000. 29 certified  checks  and  cashiers'  checks 
outstanding.    *  Included  with  statistics  for  commercial  banks. 

SAVINGS  BANKS,  DEPOSITORS,  AND  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Banks. 

Number  of 
Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Banks. 

Number  of 
Depositors. 

~0.107.0S3~ 

9, 142, 7<  IS 

10,766,936 

Deposits. 

1850 

I860 
1870 
1880 
0 

108 
278 
517 
629 
921 

251,354 

693,870 

1,630,846 

2.335,582 

4.258.893 

$43,431,130 

149.277.504 

549.874.358 

819,106.973 

1.524.844.506 

1900.... 
1910.... 

1913.... 

1,002 
1,759 
1,978 

$2,449,517,885 
4, 070.  4 St i,  240 
4,727.403,950 

NUMBER  OF  DEPOSITORS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  DEPOSITS  IX  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


COOMTRIBS. 

(Latest  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
1) -mestic  Commerce  in  Washington.) 


Austria, communal  and  private  savings  banks 
A  list  ria,  i»< 'stnl  savings  banks,   savings  dept. . . 

Austria,  postal  savings  banks,  check  dept 

Belgium,  Government  savings  banks 

Belgium,  com.  and  private  savings  banks 

Bulgaria,  postal  Bavings  banks 

Chile,  public  savings  banks 

Denmark,  com.  and  corporate  savingsbanks. . . 

Egypt,  Government  Bavings  hanks 

France,  private  savings  banks 

France,  postal  Ravings  hanks 

< iei  many,  public  and   corporate  sav.  banks 

Germany,  com.  and  private  savingsbanks 

Hungary,  postal  savings  banks,  sav.  dept 

Hungary,  postal  savings  banks,  check  dept. .. 

Italy,  com.  and  corporate   savings  banks 

Italy,  postal  Savings    banks 

Japan,  private  sa\  im,'s  banks 

Japan,  postal  savings  banks 

Netherlands,  private  savings  banks 

Netherlands,  postal  savings  banks 

Norway,  com.  and  private  Saving8  banks 

I "j i ma m a.  Government  savings  banks 

Russia,  state,  Including  postal  savings  banks. .. 

Rpain,  private  savings  hanks 

den,  communal  and  trustee  savings  banks. 

-Swcil i mi.  postal  Bavingfl  ball  Us 

Switzerland,  com.  ami    private  Savings  banks. 

United  Kingdom,  trustee  savings  banks. ..(a) 
United  Kingdom,  postal  savings  bunk 


Date 

of 

Reports. 

191 1 
1913 

191  3 
1912 
1912 
1911 
191  2 
1912 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1909 
1912 
1912 
1913 
bdj 
1913 
1913 
1.M1 
1912 
1918 
1910 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1918 

1912 

hd  2 


Number 

of 

Depositors. 


(a)  Exclusive  of  (jov-rumi-ut  utock  held  lor  drpubliur*,  wuich 
Caviiiga  banks  and  to  $l.i,lC3, 196  iu  the  trustee  saviugs  bauks. 


4,385,064 

2,300,407 

122,870 

3,013,296 

49.794 

312,462 

301,353 

1,210,017 

282,401 

8,891.694 

6,1- 

22,979,264 

1,149,261 

836,143 

24,104 

2,899,606 

6,780,010 

9,296 

I,  584,743 

47. 
1,607,016 
1,078,704 
21  - 

8.849 
1,664,163 
676,700 
1,963.417 
1,870.510 
12.750.' 
at  tiie  eud  ■  t  the 


Deposits. 


$1,291,041,2-7 

40,297  ,296 

79,661,438 

204.147. 391 

11.854.603 

8,797,965 

3,193,721 

189  978,301 

3,176,757 

764.409.869 

.799 

4,446388,674 

42m.o23.ii64 

21,983,784 

22,027,761 

490,191,340 

376.c72.413 

96.1 

47,811,870 
71.i  1 
153,066,236 
11,616,820 

13,487 
21: 

12,886,976 
307,386,431 
261,875,606 
886.111. -.;i 


Average 
Deposit 

ant. 


$294.42 
17.63 

647.53 

67.76 

-.07 

28.16 

27.19 

157.(0 
11.25 
89.90 
54.45 

193.47 

372.44 
26  29 

91 

204  28 

65.06 

9.69 

7.67 

101.66 
44  19 

140.97 
68.13 
96.56 
97.67 

145.63 

156.56 

14o.no 
69  60 


Average 
Deposit  Per 
Inhabitant. 


b44.s9 
1.40 
2.7  7 

26.94 
1.56 
2.03 
2.37 

67.85 
0.27 

19.06 
8.51 

67. 73 

20.35 
1.05 
1.05 

13  91 

10.67 
1.17 
1.37 
7.94 

11.79 

62.43 
l  69 
5.17 
2.81 

4:.  -.4 
2.30 

Sri  4  7 
5.73 

19  41 


year  amounted  to  $P.'t>,9u7,t96  in  postal 
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<Stocti  ILiut  autr  JjHuccs  of  fLcattfug  ^toclts  in  1914, 

OUTSTANDING    STOCK    AND    BONDED     INDEBTEDNESS. 

Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  1914  to  Close  of  the  Exchange 

on    Account    of    the    War   in   Europe. 


Stocks. 


Adams  Express 

Allls-Chalmers  Mfg 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  pfd 

Amalgamated  Copper 

Am.  Agricultural  Chem 

Am.  Agricultural  Chem.  pfd 

Am.  Beet  Sugar 

Am.  Beet  Sugar  pfd 

Am.  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry 

Am.  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  pfd. . 

Am.  Can 

Am.  Can  pfd 

Am.  Car  &  Foundry 

Am.  Car  &  Foundry  pfd 

Am.  Cities  pfd 

Am.  Coal  Products 

Am.  Coal  Products  pfd 

Am.  Cotton  Oil 

Am.  Cotton  Oil  pfd 

Am.  Express 

Am.  Hide  &  Leather 

Am.  Hide  &  Leajther  pfd 

Am.  Ice  Securities 

Am.  Linseed 

Am.  Linseed  pfd 

Am.  Locomotive 

Am.  Locomotive  pfd 

Am.  Malt  Corp 

Am.  Malt  Corp.  pfd 

Am.  Smelters  Sec.  pfd.  B 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refining 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refining  pfd 

Am.  Snuff 

Am.  Snuff  pfd 

Am.  Steel  Foundries 

Am.  Sugar  Refining 

Am.  Sugar  Refining  pfd 

Am.  Telegraph  &  Cable 

Am.  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Am.  Tobacco 

Am.  Tobacco  pfd  new 

Am.  Woollen 

Am.  Woollen  pfd 

Am.  Writing  Paper  pfd 

Anaconda  Copper 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe  pfd 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Baldwin  Locomotive 

Baldwin  Locomotive  pfd 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  pfd 

Bethlehem  Steel 

Bethlehem  Steel  pfd 

BrooMyn  Rapid  Transit 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas 

Buff.,  Roch.  &  Pitts 

Buff.,  Roch.  &  Pitts,  pfd 

Butterick 

California  Petroleum 

California  Petroleum  pfd 

Canada  Southern 

Canadian  Pacific 

Central  Leather 

Central  Leather  pfd 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chic.  Great  Western 

Chic.  Great  Western  pfd 

Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul 

Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  pfd 

Chic,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Chic,  St.  P.,  Minn.  &  Omaha 

Chic,  St.  P.,  Minn.  &  Omaha  pfd 

Chic.  &  Alton 

Chsc  &  Alton  pfd 

Chic  &  Northwestern 

Chic.  &  Northwestern  pfd 

Chino  Copper 

Cleve.,  Cin.,  Chic.  &  St.  L 

Cleve.,  Cin.  Chic.  &  St.  L.  pfd.  . . 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  pld 


Stock 
Outstand- 
ing. 


U20.000 
$26,000,000  \ 
16,500,000  J 
153,887,900 
18,330,900  \ 
27,112,700/ 
15,000,000  \ 
5,000,000  J 
4,600,000  \ 
5,000,000  J 
41,233,300  \ 
41,233,300  J 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
20,553,500 
10,726,700  \ 
2,500,000  J 
20,237,100  \ 
10,198,600  J 
18,000,000 
11,500,000  \ 
13,000,000  J 
19,045,100 
16,750,000  \ 
16,750,000  / 
25,000,000  \ 
25,000,000  J 
5,756,256  \ 
8,843,990  / 
30,000,000 
50,000,000  \ 
50,000,000  J 
11,000,000  \ 
4,119,400  / 
17,184,000 
45,000,000 
45,000,000 
14,000,000 
344,659,000 
40,242,400  \ 
52,838.600  J 
20,000,000  \ 
40,000,000  / 
12,500,000 
108,312,500 
195,807,500  \ 
114,173,730  j* 
68,558,000 
20,000,000  \ 
20,000,000  J 
152,317,468  \ 
60,000,000  / 
14,862,000  \ 
14,908,000  J 
74,520,000 
17,990,000 
10,500,000  \ 
6,000,000  / 
14,647,200 
14,877,005 
12,343,026 
15,000,000 
260,000,000 
39,701,030  \ 
33,299,050  J 
62,795,800 
45,246,913  \ 
43,926,902  J 
116,348,200  \ 
116,274,900  J 
74,877,200 
11,256,800  \ 
18,556,200  / 
19,542,800  \ 
20,423,300  / 
130,114,500  \ 
22,395,000  J 

4,337,600 

47,056,300  \ 

10,000,000  / 

34,235,500  \ 

2,000,000  J 


Bonds 

Outstand- 
ing. 


$36,000,000 


16,806,000 


710,000 
13.448.000 


10,000,000 
10,000,000 


5,265,000 
2,973,080 


14,508,000 
5,418,100 


159,535,000 
4,373,800 


17,000,000 


319,146,148 

154,730,169 

10,000,000 

343.882,779 
26,115,533 

12,220,000 
14,698,000 

29,738,000 


Rate 
Pet. 
Last 
Dlv. 


$1.50 


50c. 
1 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 
2 


1% 

% 

1% 

3 

1% 

1% 

2% 

3 

1 


1 

1% 


1% 

1% 
1% 


1 
1H 

1% 
c 

1% 

% 

1% 

1% 

lH 

5 

1% 


22,630,000 
16.S07.520 

36.764,150 
167,120,176 

37,906,000 
310,444,000 

257,815,600 
39,337,000 
68,525,000 

211,800,500 

62,000 

91,511,048 

*39,972.000 


1% 

25c. 
XH 

2% 

3% 
2 


1% 

1% 

1% 

2 

3 

% 
IX 

1% 

1% 
2% 
2 
1% 


2% 

3% 

IX 

3% 

3% 

2 

2 

IX 
2 
50c. 
2 

IX 
IX 
4 


Date  Pay- 
ment Last 
Dividend 
Declared. 


Sept.    1,  1914 


Nov.  30 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  15 
Oct.  1 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
July 
Oct. 
Oct.  15 
June  1 
Dec.  1 
Oct.  1 


Aug.  15 
July  20 


Sept.  15 
Aug.  26 
Oct.  21 


Nov.  4 
Oct.  1 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  1 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  1 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  2 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  15 
Dec  1 
Oct.  1 


Oct.  15 
Apr.  1 
Oct.  14 
Dec     1 

Aug.  1 
July  10 
July  1 
July  1 
Sept.  1 
Sept.    1 


Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Aug. 

15 

Aug. 

lb 

Sept. 

1 

July 

1 

Oct. 

1 

Aug. 

1 

Oct. 

5 

Feb. 

2 

Oct. 

1 

June  30 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1912 
1914 
1914 
1914 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1914 


1905 
1907 


1900 
1908 
1914 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 


1914 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 


Sept.  1, 
Sept.  1, 
Dec.  31, 
Aug.  20, 
Aug.  20, 
Feb.  15, 
Jan.  16, 
Oct.  1, 
Oct.  1, 
Sept  .30, 
Sept.  1, 
July  21, 
Apr.  15, 
Jan.  1, 


1914 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1910 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1910 
1913 
1902 
1914 


Highest 

and 
Lowest 
1914.  (b) 


108 
14}* 
49 
78% 
59% 
97% 
29% 
75% 
97  % 

146% 
35  % 
96 
53% 

118% 
68 
86  X 

107  % 
46  % 
97% 

110% 
5% 
25  % 
32  X 
11% 
31% 
37  X 

102% 

9X 

50% 

85 

71% 

105 

172 

106  X 
37% 

109% 

114 
59 

124% 

256 

109 
20% 
83% 
17% 
38% 

100% 

101% 

126 
52% 

110 
98% 
83% 
44% 
86 
94% 

130 

108% 

116% 
29% 
30% 
68 
61% 

220% 
37% 

104 
68 
15% 
41% 

107% 

143 
33 

131% 

140 
11% 
20 

136% 

180 
44 
40 
70 
34% 

140 


91 
6 

32% 

49 

47% 

91 

19 

66 

80 
129% 

19% 

80 

44 
112 

82 
102 

32 

93% 

99% 
3% 

17 

19% 
7% 

25 

20% 

96 
5 

32 

79% 

50% 

97% 
153 

99% 

27% 

97% 
107% 

59 
114 
215 
101% 

12 

72% 

10 

25 

89% 

97% 
114 

38% 
102% 

72 

71% 

29% 

68 

79 
120 

90 

26 
16% 
50 
60 
156% 
25% 
94% 
41% 

&* 

85 
130 

33 
125 
132 
8% 

12 
126 
170 

32 

22 

40 

20% 
140 
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Stocks. 


Colorado  &  Southern 

Colorado  &  Southern  1st  pfd 

Colorado  &  Southern  2d  pfd 

Consolidation  Coal 

Consolidated  Gas 

Corn  Products  Refining 

Corn  Products  Re'lning  pfd 

Delaware,  Lack.  &  Western 

Delaware  &  Hudson 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  pfd , 

Distillers  Securities 

Dul..  South  Shore  &  Atl , 

Dul.,  South  Shore  &  Atl.  pfd 

Du  Pont  de  N.  Powder  pfd 

Erie , 

Erie  1st  pfd 

Erie  2d  pf 

Fed.  Mining  &  Smelting , 

Fed.  Mining  &  Smelting  pfd 

General  Chemical , 

General  Chemical  pfd 

General  Electric 

General  Motors 

General  Motors  pfd 

Goodrich  B.  F 

Goodrich  B.  F.  pfd 

Great  Northern  pfd 

Great  Northern  Ore  Properties 

Guggenheim  Exploration 

Hocking  Valley 

Homestake  Mining 

Illinois  Central 

Interboro-Metropolitan 

Interboro-Metropolitan  pfd 

International  Agricultural 

International  Agricultural  pfd 

International  Harvester  of  N.  J 

International  Harvester  of  N.  J.  pfd 

International  Harvester  Corporation 

International  Harvester  Corp.  pfd 

International  Mer.  Marine 

International  Mer.  Marine  pfd 

International  Paper 

International  Paper  pfd 

International  Steam  Pump 

International  Steam  Pump  pfd 

Iowa  Central 

Iowa  Central  pfd 

Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Memphis  pfd 

Kansas  City  Southern 

Kansas  City  Southern  pfd 

Lackawanna  Steel 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Lake  Erie  <fe  Western  pfd 

Lake  Shore 

Lehigh  Valley 

LlKKett  &  Myers 

Liggett  &  Myers  pfd 

Long  Island 

I. ni is.- Wiles  Biscuit 

Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  1st  pfd 

Louisville  <fe  Nashville 

M  ackay  Companies 

Muekay  Companies  pfd 

Manhattan  Railway 

May  Department  Stores 

Mexican  Petroleum 

M  land  Copper 

Minn..  St.  P.  A;  S.  S.  Marie 

Minn.,  St.  P.  &.  S.  S.  Marie  pfd 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  pfd 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

Missouri,  Kansas  <fc  Texas  pfd 

M  lssourl  Pacific 

Nashville,  Chat.  &  St.  Louis 

National  Biscuit 

National  Hlscult  pfd 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  pfd 

National  Lead 

National  Lead  pfd 

Nat.  Rwys.  of  Mexico  1st  pfd 

N'at .  Rwys.  of  Mexico  2d  pfd 

Nevada  Con.  Copper 


Stock 
Outstand- 
ing. 


$31,000,000 
8,500,000 
8,500,000 
25,000,000 
99,816,500 
49,777,300 
29,826,900 
42,277,000 
42,503,000 
38,000,000 
49,779,800 
30,815.281 
12.000.000 
10,000,000 
16,113,807 

112,378,900 
47,892,400 
16,000,000 
6,000,000 
12,000,000 
10,858,000 
13,750,000 

101,394,200 
16,476,783  \ 
14,985,200  J 
60,000,000 
30,000,000 

230,960,150 


Bonds 
Outstand- 
ing. 


$50,205,900 

29,229,000 
1.236,000 

8.126,320 


20,793,300 
11,000,000 
25,116,000 
109,296,000 
93,262,192  1 
45,740,000  J 

7,869,000  1 
13,040,200  J 
40,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 
30,000,000 
49,931,735  1 
51,730,971  J 
17,442,800  1 
22,406,700  J 
17,762,500  1 
11,350,000  ] 

8.524.6S3  "I 

5,674.771  ] 
15,000,000 
30,000,000  I 
21,000.000  ] 
35,000,000 
11,840,000  \ 
11,840,000/ 
50,000,000 
60,608,000 
21,496,400  \ 
15,383,800  J 
12,000,000 

8,000,000 

5,000.000 
72,000,000 
41.3S0.400 
50,000,000 
60,000,000 
15.000,000 
40,287,300 

3,733,795 
25,206,800  i 
12.603,400 
15,370.200  \ 

5,917,500 
63,300,300 
13.000,000 
83,251,085 
16,000.000 
29,236,000  \ 
24,804,500  f 
15,59  l.SOO 

8,546,600 

20,655,400 

2  4, 367.600 

28,831.000 

120.373,037  J 

9,996.970 


57.920,000 
123,965,000 
14,092,711 
20,000,000 
16,922,000 

201,810,400 


12,141,500 
9,899,000 


143,548,909 


23,886,000 

'267,636,666 
67,825,600 

13,000,000 


70,626,000 

15,261.000 

9,486,800 

13,370.000 
44,567,000 
46,750,000 
34.994,000 

10,875.000 

167.938,184 

77,128.000 

30.204.000 
59,744,572 


137.627,500 


40,777,000 


4.532.255 
..000 

68,785,000 
21,135.000 

76,300.300 

162,806,500 

10,122,000 


135.566.690 


RAte 
Pet. 
Last 
Div. 


1 
2 
2 

IX 
IX 


2H 


2X 
X 


IX 


2 
2 
1H 


3H 

1% 

Ay* 
50c. 

zx 

2 
65c. 

2^ 


Date  Pay- 
ment Last 
Dividend 
Declared. 


Dec.  31,  1912 
Oct.  1,  1913 
Oct.  1,  1913 
Oct.  31,  1914 
Dec.  16,  1914 


Oct.  15,  1914 
Oct.  21,  1914 
Sept.21,  1914 


Jan.  16,  1911 
Oct.  31,  1912 


Oct.  26,  1914 


Feb.  28, 1907 
Apr.  9,  1907 
Jan.  15.  1909 
Sept. 15.  1914 
Dec.  1,  1914 
Oct.  1.  1914 
Oct.  15,  1914 


Nov.  1,  1914 
Feb.  15.  1913 
Jan.  1,  1915 
Nov.  2,  1914 
Nov.25,  1913 
Oct.  1,  1914 
June  30,  1914 
Oct.  26,  1914 
Sept.  1,  1914 


IX 


3H 
\X 
IX 
IX 
IX 


1 
6 

§H 


July     1,  1907 


Jan.  15,  1913 

Oct.  15,  1914 

Dec.  1,  1914 

July  15,  1914 

Dec.  1,  1914 


Highest 

and. 
Lowest 
_HM4..t&i 

2SU 


62 
35 


139  J* 
13  h 
72 
406^ 
159  X 
19X 
SIX 
20  X 

6 
11 


1 

X 

July 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Feb. 

1,  1899 

15,  1914 

1,  1905 

1,  1913 

}H 

Mar. 
July 

1,  1900 
1.  1914 

1 

1 

July 

Jan. 

15.  1914 
31,  1913 

IK 

3>* 

IX 
1 

IH 
IX 

IX 
50c. 
3^ 
3H 
2X 
2X 


2 

2X 

3X 

I 

.8 


37Hc. 


Jan.  15.  1908 
July  29.  1914 
Oct.  1.  1914 
1,  1914 

1,  1914 

2.  1896 


Dec. 
Oct. 

Nov. 


32  X 
49  X 
40  H 
15 
43 
180 

114H 
1505-i 

99 

95 

28J* 

91 
134M 

39  X 

57  X 
127 
121 
115 

IQX 

65  H 

10  M 

36 
113H 
118H 
112 
119 

15  U 

103* 
41 

29 

IS* 

8* 

40 
9 
21 X 


20 

38^ 

30 


116 

7 
58  X 
382 
140 

4 

8 
11 

3 

8 


156H 

231 

*£§* 

36 

38 

105  \i 
141'* 

87  H 

70 
133 
69  !  ( 

73  .  , 

24  H 

137 

145 

16W 

35  tf 

24 

60 

30 

144 

139 

128 

14 

86  H 
52 
109 
34 
14 
June  30,  19141   16>* 


28* 
32 

26  X 

29H 

160 
107*4 
138  H 

70 

19  X 

79  J4 
113 

22^ 

40U 
125 
109  4 
165  j| 

104 

52 

5X 
13 
82 
113}^ 
83 
114V* 

IH 

6  4 

6 
30  J 

3 
10 

7 
13 

66  U 
20^ 
50Q 
26  H 

5 
14 


Oct.  1,  1914 
Aug.  10,  1914 
Oct.  1,  1914 
Oct.  1,  1914 
Oct.  1,  1914 
Sept.  1,  1914 
Auk.  30.  1913 
Aug.  15,  1914 
Oct.  15,  1911 
Oct.  15,  1914 
Jan.  15.  1904 
Jan.  15.  1910 


Nov.  10,  1913 
Jan.  30.  1908 
Aug.  1.  1914 
Oct.  15.  1914 
Aug.  31.  191  I 
July  1,  1905 
Sept.  30.  1914 
Sept.  30,  1914 
Dec.  15.  1014 
Feb.  10.  1913 


118 
208 

28 
27X 

101 

127 

61 

17X 

102 

130 

12 

27 

9 

27  X 

8 
135 
120 
119^ 

9 

78 

40 

105 

30 

IX 

104 
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STOCK  LIST  AND  PRICES  OF  LEADING  STOCKS  IN  1914— Continued. 


Stocks. 


New  Jersey  Central 

New  York  Air  Brake. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. . 

New  York,  Chic.  &  St.  L 

New  York.  Chic.  &  St.  L  1st  pfd 

New  York.  Chic.  &  St.  L.  2d  pfd 

New  York  Dock 

New  York  Dock  pfd 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. . 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 

New  York  State  Railways 

Norfolk  Southern 

Norfolk  <fe  Western 

Norfolk  &  Western  pfd 

North  American 

Northern  Pacific 

Ontario  Mining 

Pacific  Mail 

Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel 

Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  pfd 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 

People's  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

P.  Lorillard 

P.  Lorillard  pfd 

Philadelphia  Company 

Pitts.,  Cine,  Chic.  &  St.  L 

Pitts..  Cine,  Chic.  &  St.  L  pfd 

Pittsburgh  Coal 

Pittsburgh  Coal  pfd 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago. . 

Pressed  Steel  Car 

Pressed  Steel  Car  pfd 

Public  Service  Corp.  of  New  Jersey. . 

Pullman 

Quicksilver 

Quicksilver  pfd 

Railway  Steel  Spring 

Railway  Steel  Spring  pfd 

Ray  Consolidated  Copper 

Reading 

Reading  1st  pfd 

Reading  2d  pfd 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  pfd 

Rock  Island 

Rock  Island  pfd 

Rumely  (M.) 

Rumely  (M.)  pfd 

Rutland  pfd 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 

St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  1st  pfd.  .  . 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  2d  pfd 

St.  Louis  &  S.  F.,  C.  &  E.  I.  stk.  ctfs. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  pfd 

Seaboard  Air  Line 

Seaboard  Air  Line  pfd 

Sears-Roebuck 

Sears-Roebuck  pfd 

SI  oss- Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron 

Slos3-Shefneld  Steel  &  Iron  pfd 

Southern  Pacific 

Southern  

Southern  pfd 

Southern  Mobile  &  Ohio  Tr.  ctfs 

Standard  Milling 

Standard  Milling  pfd , 

Studebaker 

Studebaker  pfd 

Tennessee  Copper 

Texas  Company 

Texas  Pacific  Land  Trust , 

Texas  &  Pacific 

Third  Avenue  Railway 

Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western , 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  pfd 

Twin  City  Rapid  Transit , 

Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  pfd 

Underwood  Typewriter 

Underwood  Typewriter  pfd , 

Union  Bag  &  Paper , 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  pfd , 

Union  Pacific 

Union  Pacific  pfd , 

United  Cigar  Mfrs , 

United  Cigar  Mfrs.  pfd 


Stock 
Outstand- 
ing. 


$27,436,800 

10,000,000 

225,581,066 

14,000,000 

5,000,000 

11,000,000 

7,000,000  \ 

10,000,000  j 

180,017,000 
58,113,982 
19,947,000 
16,000,000 
107,758,700  \ 
22,991,700  J 
29,793,300 
248,000,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
18,000,000  \ 
32,000,000  / 
499,265,700 
38,500,000 
15,155,600  \ 
11,307,600  ; 
47,248,000 
37,173,000  \ 
27,477,800  J 
28,104,600  \ 
27,071,800  J 
72,150,585 
12,500,000  \ 
12,500,000  J 
25.000,000 
120,000,000 
5,708,700  \ 
4,291,300  J 
13,500,000  \ 
13,500.000 
14,544,040 
70,000.000 
28,000,000 
42,000,000 
27,191,000  1 
25,000,000  ] 
90,888,202 
49,947,450 
10,908,300 
10,000,000 
9,257,000 
29,000,000 1 
5,000,000  I 
16,000,000  f 
8.399.000J 
16,356,100  \ 
19,893,650  | 
37,019,400  \ 
23,894,100  / 
40,000.000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000  \ 
6,700,000  I 
272,672,405 
120,000,000 
60,000,000 
5,670,200 
4,600,000 
6,691,500 
27,931,600  \ 
12,180,000  / 

5,000,000 
30,000,000 
3,670.000 
38,763,810 
16,590,000 
10,000,000  \ 
10,000,000  J 
20,100,000  \ 
3,000,000  J 
8,500,000 
4,600,000 
16,000,000  \ 

li.ooo.ooo ; 

222,291,600  \ 
99,543,500  j 
10,847,500 
5,000,000 


Bonds 
Outstand- 
ing. 


$43,924,000 

3,000,000 

389,554,841 

28,777.000 

12,550,000 

205,454,450 
28,630,000 
21,060,000 
16,948,000 

110,150,000 


Rate 
Pet. 
Last 
Div. 


2 

1% 

lH 

2% 

2% 


191,365,500 


41,664,000 

245,489,977 
45,250,000 

21,304,500 

21,171,000 

64.650,800 

19,337,000 


37.000,000 


6,901,000 
2,860,500 

98.857,000 
14,272,000 


11,814,000 
180,135,492 

53,458,500 
45,375,900 


4,000  000 
195,081,900 

231,440,000 


1 

1% 

2 

1 

,*> 
1% 
1 

1% 

30c. 

1% 


Date  Pay- 
ment Last 
Dividend 
Declared. 


Nov.  2,  1914 
Sept.  25,  1914 
Oct.  15,  1914 
Mar.  1,  1913 
Mar.  2,  1914 
Mar.  2,  1914 


1% 
1% 
2 

2% 

1% 

U% 

% 

% 


1% 

1% 
% 
1% 
1% 
2 


2H 
IK 

37%C. 

2 
1 
1 

"lK 


1 

1% 
IK 
1% 


1 
1 

1% 


Oct. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


16, 1911 

30,  1913 

4,  1913 

1,  1914 

1,  1914 
19,  1914 

19,  1914 

2,  1915 
2,  1914 

20,  1902 
1,  1899 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

July 


15,  1914 

30,  1914 

25,  1914 

1,  1914 

1,  1914 

2,  1914 
25.  1914 
25,  1914 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Sept 
Nov. 


26,  1914 
6,  1914 
16,  1914 
25,  1914 
30,  1914 
16,  1914 


Highest 

and 
Lowest 
1914.  (b) 


320 

300 

69 

58 

96  % 

77 

45 

35 

72 


26% 

78 

31% 


43 
105% 
91 
79  K 

118% 

J** 
29 

31 

90  K 

115*2 

125 
190 
117% 


June 
May 
Sept. 
June 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Oct. 


1,  1903 

20,  1913 

21,  1914 
30,  1914 
12,  1914 
10,  1914 

8.  1914 


July  1,  1914 


Nov. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


1,  1905 
15,  1913 

1,  1913 
15, 1908 


% 


1 

IK 

IK 
IK 
1% 
IK 


6,800,000 

1,000,000 
15,000,000 


54,952,011 
43,326,000 

28.027.000 
19,888.000 


3,653.000 
191,920,865 


(d)2 
2 
2 

2% 


IK 

75c. 

2% 


1 

1% 
IK 

IK 


1 
2 

2 
1 

IK 


May 
Dec. 
Apr. 


1,  1913 
1,  1905 
1,  1913 


Apr.  15,  1914 


Aug. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


15,  1914 

16,  1914 
1, 1914 
1,  1910 
1,  1914 
1,  1914 


Nov, 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Oct. 


1,  1919 

1,  1914 

1,  1913 

31,  1914 


91 
101 
23% 
93  % 


46 
104% 
114 
159 

2% 
4 

34% 
101 

22% 
172  H 

89% 

93 

27 

91% 

16% 

18 
41 


66 


2634 
49% 
18% 


25% 
97% 
85 

97 

2% 
17% 
20 
86% 

105% 

106 

160 

110 


64% 
95 

82 


5% 
18 

.8* 

26% 
65% 
22% 
58 

197% 

125 
35 
92 
99% 
28% 
85% 


Dec. 
Oct. 
Sept 


1.  1914 

1,  1914 

30,  1914 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


16,  1911 
1,  1914 
1,  1914 
1,  1914 
1,  1914 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


15,  1912 
1,  1914 

1,  1914 

2,  1914 
1,  1914 


40% 
66  H 
3634 
92 
36% 

99 

17% 
45% 

23 

108% 
109 

88 
113 
8% 

32% 
164% 

86 

50% 
104 


26% 
96% 

107 

151% 

,% 
1% 

19% 

90 

16% 
137 

87 

82 

18% 

78 
% 
1% 

20% 


2 
8 

3% 
4% 

11* 
36 

15 

46 

fflW 

WA 

84% 
16% 
67% 


32 

61 

20 

70 

24% 
112 

95 

12 

33 
5 
9% 

94% 
109 

73  % 

105% 

3% 

18% 
112 

78 

40 

99 
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Failures  in  the   United  States. 


STOCK  LIST  AND  PRICES  OF  LEADING  STOCKS  IN  1914 — Continued. 


Stocks. 


United  Dry  Goods 

United  Dry  Goods  pfd 

United  Railways  Investment, 

United  Railways  Investment  pfd 

United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 

United  Suites  Cast  Iron  Pipe  pfd 

United  States  Express 

United  States  Industrial  Alcohol 

United  States  Industrial  Alcohol  pfd.  . 
United  States  Realty  &  Improvement. 

United  States  Rubber 

"United  States  Rubber  1st  pfd 

United  States  Pteel 

United  States  Steel  pfd 

Utah  Copper 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemic.il 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  pfd 

Virginia  Iron,  Coal  &  Coke 

Vulcan  Detinning 

Vulcan  Detinning  pfd 

Wabash 

Wabash  pfd 

Wells-Fargo  &  Company 

Western  Maryland 

Western  Maryland  pfd 

Western  Union  Telegraph 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg 

Westinghouse  Elec   &  Mfg.  1st  pfd.  . . 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  1st  pfd 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  2d  pfd 

Wisconsin  Central 

Woolworth  (F.  W.) 

Woolworth  (F.  W.)  pfd 


Stock 
Outstand- 
ing. 


$14,427,500 
10,615,900 
20,400,000  \ 
16,000,000  J 
12,106,300  1 
12,106,300  J 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 
6,000,000 
16,162,800 
36.000,000  \ 
59,374,900  J 
508,302,500  \ 
360,281,100/ 
15,836,800 
27,984,400  \ 
20,000,000  / 
9,073,680 
2,000,000  \ 
1,500,000  J 
53,200,213  \ 
39,200,213  J 
23,967,400 
49,429,230  \ 
10.000,000  J 
99,817,100 
35,194,837  1 
3,998,700  / 
20,000,000  1 
4,986,900  } 
11,993,500 
16,146,400 
50,000,000  \ 
14.000,000  J 


Bonds 
Outstand- 
ing. 


$18,150,000 
1,078,000 


11,930,000 
17,500,000 

620,501,377 


13,500,000 
5,171,000 


117,295,923 


46,624,000 
32.602,000 
19,476,000 

15,000,000 
38,060,000 


Rate 
Fct. 
Last 
Div. 


2 
1% 


(<)2H 
1 
1 
3 


IX 

IK 

1? 

1  /4 

75c. 

ih 

2 

tS 

1 
(/)21 


1 
1 
1 
IX 


IX 


Date  Pay- 
ment Last 
Dividend 
Declared. 


May    1,  1914 
June    1,  1914 


Jan.  2.  1907 
Dec.  2,  1907 
Apr.  15,  19M 
May  15,  1912 


Oct. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

July 

Nov. 


15,  1914 
1,  1914 
31,  1914 
31,  1914 
30,  1914 
28,  1914 
30,  1914 
15,  1913 
15,  1914 
1,  1907 
20,  1903 
20,  1913 


July  15,  1914 


Oct.  19,  1912 

Oct.  15,  1914 

Oct.  30,  1914 

Oct.  15,  1914 


Dec. 
Oct. 


1,  1914 
1,  1914 


Highest 

and 
Lowest 
1914.  (b) 


91 
100VS 

23  H 

49  U 

13H 

49 

87 

20 

85  H 

63  % 

63 
1045^ 

67J4 
112?., 

59H 

34^ 
107* 


40 

it* 

105M 

35 

60 

66  K 

79  H 

124  H 

6H 

21 

11 

48 

103^ 
118% 


8S 
53 

nVA 
22 

30 
46 
16 

78  M 
54 
44  H 
95H 
50* 

106  y2 

21 
96 
35 


21 

M 

80 

\2% 

30 

53^ 

64 

115% 

-", 

SH 

3H 

2954 

89 
112  Jf 


(a)  Inc.  Col.  Ind.  Co.  Bonds,  (b)  Report  of  prices  in  19 
war  in  Europe,  (c)  In  pfd.  stock  of  Lorillard  and  Liggett 
(/)   Back  dividend,     t  Scrip,     t  Shares. 

The  World  Almanac  is  indebted  to  "Bradstreet's"  for  the  stock  list  and  prices  of  stocks, 


14  is  to  close  of  the  Exchange  on  account  of  the 
&  Myers  Cos.      (d)  4 To  Scrip,      (e)    Stock. 


FAILURES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


MANUFACTURERS. 

Iron,  Foundries  and  Nails 

Machinery  and  Tools 

Woollens,  Carpets  and  Knit  Goods 

Cottons,  Lace  and  Hosiery 

Lumber.  Carpenters  and  Coopers.  . 

Clothing  and  Millinery 

Hats.  Gloves  and  Furs 

Chemicals  and  Drugs 

Paints  and  Oils 

Printing  and  Engraving 

Milling  and  Bakers 

Leat  her.  Shoes  and  Harness 

Liquors  and  Tobaccos 

Glass,  Karthenwareaiid  Bricks.  . . . 
All  other 


Total  manufacturing. 


TRADERS. 

General  Stores 

Groceries,  Meats  and  Fish.  . 
lintels :itni  Restaurants.  . . . 

Liquors  and  Tobacco 

( nothing  and  Furnishing.. .  . 
Dry  <  loods  and  ( larpets.  .  .  . 
shoes.  Rubbers  and  Trunks. 
Furniture  and  ( Cookery.  . . . 

Hardware.  Stoves  and  Tools. 
(  hernlcals  and  Drugs 

Paints  and  Oils 

Jewelry  and  ( blocks 

Books  and  Tapers 

Hats,  I'urs  and  Gloves 

All  other 


Total  Trading. 


Brokers  and  Transporters. 

Total  '  'oinmcrrlal 


Number. 

*1914. 

*1913. 

84 

91 

289 

2S3 

43 

35 

41 

37 

496 

493 

710 

703 

146 

95 

48 

51 

20 

31 

210 

177 

270 

259 

126 

126 

101 

112 

130 

132 

1.741 

1.498 

4,455 

4,123 

1,683 

1 ,648 

2,865 

2,707 

618 

501 

1,485 

1,094 

420 

454 

:.-,.-. 

359 

335 

387 

4  !  5 

51 

464 

316 

9ft 

82 

107 

82 

1.5S6 

1.452 

12.182 

10.891, 

781 

618! 

17.41X 

Liabilities. 


*1914. 


$7,532,946 

25.486.d82 
1,422.412 
1,1*0.092 

24.575.395 
7.784,797 
2,113,090 
461.431 
337.809 
3.631,771 
2977.999 
2.103.354 
2.173,519 
4.5S3.651 

45.233.475 


sl31.598.283 


SI  2. 729.25  j 

15.200.167 

6.876,179 

5.715,375 

14,586.249 

59,773.536 

4.695.88  I 

4,398.916 

6,222,804 

8,213,:  sT 

947.010 

4,301,675 

J.733 

1,993.994 

28.351.61i 


61,062,585 


*1913. 


Sll.898,905 

21,275.251 

1,394.800 

1,410,758 

17,069,338 

8,246,958 

1,391,620 

1.0S3.922 

837,747 

2.6f,3.827 

1,787,135 

3.326,565 

4.S54.848 

4.700,700 

31.257.104 

$113,229,478 


$13,596,921 

14,975,771 

5,215.385 

6,132,148 

10,595, '.I'M 

11,410,723 

4,517,244 

3,174,087 

4,276,678 

2,825,449 

408,107 

4,07 

429,169 

801,232 

?  5.697.881 


S108.181.713 

29.441.345 
1.802.636 


Yearly  Failures. 


Year. 


1873. 
1S74. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881 . 
1S82. 
1883. 
18,84. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901  . 

1902 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

l'H)7. 

1909. 

1911. 
1912. 
1913, 


No. 


5,183 

5,830 

7,740 

9,092 

8.S72 

10,478 

6,658 

4.735 

5,582 

6.738 

9,184 

10.968 

10.637 

9.834 

9.634 

10.679 

10,882 

10,907 

12.273 

10.344 

15.242 

13,886 

13,197 

15.088 

13.351 

12.18(1 

9,337 

10,774 

I  1,002 

I  1,616 

12.060 

12.199 

I  1.520 

10.082 

I  1.725 

15.000 

12.924 

12.652 

13.241 

16.462 

15.032 


Liabilities. 


S228.499.900 

155.239.000 
201,000,000 
191,117,000 
190,669,936 
234,383,132 
98,149,053 
65,752,000 
81,155.932 
101. 547, 564 
172,874,172 
220,343,427 
124.220,321 
114,f.44,119 
167.560.944 
128.S29.973 
148.784,337 
189.850,964 
189.808,638 
114,(44.167 
346,779.889 
172,992,866 
173,196,060 
226,096,8 
164.332,071 
130.662.890 
90.879,889 
138,  195.073 
113,092,379 
117.476,709 
145.444,185 
144.202.31  1 
102.676.172 
119.201.615 
197,385.: 
222.315,084 
164,603,465 
201.767,097 
180.498,823 
203.1  17.391 
250.802.536 


*  Pwelve  months  from  November  1  to  October  31.    Other  years  calendar  yi 
were  prepared  for  The  ^Vobld  Almanac  by  i:.  < :   Dun  A  Co. 


These  statistics 


Comparative    Wholesale  Prices  of  Commodities. 
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COMPARATIVE    WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF    COMMODITIES. 

QUOTATIONS    RULING    FOR    STANDARD    GRADES.     1900  JTO    1914. 

The  following  table  from  "Bradstreet's  Journal"  shows  average  ruling  prices  for  106  commodities 
In  the  United  States  at  various  periods  from  1900  to  1914: 


1900. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Commodities. 

Feb.  1. 

Nov.  1. 

Nov.  1. 

Nov.  1. 

Nov.  1. 

Nov.   1. 

BREADSTUFFS. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  Winter,  In  elevator,  per  bush. 

SO. 75125 

SO.  96 

SO. 995 

SI. 06 

S0.9S 

$1,215 

.40 

.5675 

.795 

.70 

.80 

.83 

.285 

.34 

.53 

.38 

.445 

.53 

.46 

.71 

1.23 

.74 

.79 

.78 

Rye,  Western,  per  bush 

.61 
3.40 

.865 
4.25 

1.02 
4.25 

.75 
4.65 

.70 
4.15 

1.03 

Flour,  straight  Winter,  per  barrel 

5.10 

LIVE    STOCK. 

Beeves,  best,  native  steers  (Chic),  per  100  lbs. . 

6.35 

7.55 

9.15 

11.00 

9.70 

10.90 

Sheep,  prime  (Chic),  per   100  lbs 

5.25 

4.30 

3.90 

4.55 

5.15 

6.00 

4.90 

8.60 

6.40 

8.00 

8.00 

7.25 

Horses,  average  com.  to  best  (Chic),  per  head. . 

185.00 

195.00 

195.00 

200.00 

200.00 

200.00 

PROVISIONS   AND  GROCERIES. 

Beef,  carcasses  (Chic),  per  lb 

.0775 
.0625 

.095 
.1175 

.1175 
.0940 

.1225 
.1175 

.125 
.1200 

1250 

Hogs,  market  pigs,  carcasses  (Chic),  per  lb 

.11125 

Mutton,  carcasses   (Chic),  per  lb 

.0825 

.03775 

.19 

.11 

.04775 

.34 

.095 

.04775 

.35 

.10 

.04775 

.40 

.1200 
.0505 
.38 

.1225 

Milk  (New  York),   per  quart 

0575 

Eggs,  State,  fresh  (New  York),  per  dozen 

.34 

.04 
11.00 
10.50 

.0625 

.04 
19.50 
20.00 

.1175 

.04 
13.50 
16.75 

.09125 

.04 
22.00 
IS.  75 

.12 

.04 
19.00 
23.25 

.1250 

.04 

Beef,  familv,  per  barrel 

24.00 

Pork,  new  mess,  per  barrel 

20  50 

".1375 

Hams,  smoked,  per  lb 

.0975 
.0615 
.25 
.1275 
28.00 

.16 
.1215 
,325 
.1525 
26.00 

.125 
.0915 
.33 
.15 
23.00 

.14 
.11 
.32 
.1775 
25.00 

.16 
.1070 
.32 
.155 
22.00 

.165 

Lard,  Western  steam,  per  lb 

.1090 

!335 

Cheese,  choice  East  factory,  per  lb 

15 

Mackerel,  No.  1,  bays  (Boston),  per  barrel.  ... 

16.00 

Codfish,  large  dried,   per  quintal 

4.50 
.08375 
.0515 

.750 

.11 

.046 

7.75 
.15375 
.0660 

6.00 
.15125 
.0490 

8.00 
.1075 
.0435 

8.00 

Coffee.  Rio,  No.  7,  per  lb 

06375 

.0540 

.255 

.16 

.185 

.165 

.17 

.18 

.44 

.32 

.35 

.37 

.35 

.50 

1.05 

.80 

.94 

1.08 

1.08 

1.08 

.0425 

.045 

.04375 

.0525 

.065 

.0575 

Beans  (New  York),  choice  marrow,  per  100  lbs. . 

2.25 

2.80 

4.80 

4.95 

5.35 

6.00 

1.30 

2.45 

6.00 

4.90 

3.00 

3.75 

Potatoes,  Eastern,   per  180  lbs 

1.50 

1.25 

2.37 

1.50 

2.10 

1.50 

FRESH  AND  DRIED  FRUITS.   " 

4.50 
8.00 

3.00 
4.50 

2.00 
7.50 

2.00 
5.50 

2.50 
5.50 

1   50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  per  barrel 

2.50 

Peanuts,  best  Virginia,  In  hull,  per  lb 

.035 
2.10 
.0775 

.045 
5.25 
.09 

.0575 
4.50 
.085 

.0525 
4.50 
.095 

.055 
5.50 
.0725 

.055 

Lemons,  choice,  per  box    300s 

3  50 

.07 

.045 

.075 

.09 

.08375 

.06375 

.0625 

HIDES    AND   LEATHER. 

.1325 

.145 

.1625 

.1975 

.1975 

.2075 

Hemlock   packer,  middleweight,  No.  1,  per  lb.. 

.26 

.24 

.26 

.29 

.31 

.32 

.37 

.32 

.35 

.40 

.40 

.42 

Oak,  scoured  backs.  No.  1,  per  lb 

.41 

.3S 

.39 

.42 

.46 

.47 

RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED  TJEXTILES. 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,  per  lb 

.0825 

.1455 

.0940 

1175 

1410 

J. 0760 
.28 

Wool,  Ohio  &  Pa.  X,  washed  (Boston),  per  lb.  .  . 

.34 

.29 

.26 

.28 

!23 

Wool,  Aust.,  super  combing,  per  lb.  scoured. 

.90 

.85 

.85 

.86 

.85 

.70 

.145 

.05 

.05 

.10125 

.07625 

.065 

.0375 

.0425 

.046 

.05S75 

.08 

.0425 

Silk,  best  No.  1,  filature,  per  lb 

5.20 
.0S5 
.0325 
.0625 

3.675 
.05 

.0375 
.0775 

3.32 
.045 
.0325 
.077-5 

3.625 
.0775 
.04 
.0775 

3.875 
.06125 
.04 
.0825 

2.85 

Flax,  New  Zealand,  spot,  per  lb 

.0550 

Print  cloths,  64s  (Boston) ,  per  yard 

03 

Standard  sheetings  (Boston),  per  yard 

.675 

Ginghams,  Amosk.  Staple  (Boston) ,  per  yard .  . 

.055 

.07 

.0625 

.0625 

.065 

.625 

Cotton  sheetings,  Southern,  3  yards,  per  yard... 

.0575 

.08 

.0725 

.0725 

.08 

.06 

METALS 

Iron  ore,  old  range,  Bessemer,  hematite,  per  ton. 

6.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4.25 

4.40 

3.75 

Pig.  No.  1,  foundry,  Eastern  (N    Y.),  per  ton... 

25.00 

15.75 

15.00 

18.25 

16.13 

14.50 

Pig,  No.  2.  foundry,  Southern  (Bum.),  per  ton.. 

17.50 

11.00 

10.00 

14.00 

11.00 

10.00 

Pig,  Bessemer  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton 

25.00 

15.90 

15.15 

17.90 

16.15 

14.55 

Steel  billets.  Bessemer  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton... 

35 .  00 

23.50 

19.50 

27.00 

22.00 

19.50 

Steel  rails.  Standard  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton.  .    . . 

35.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

28.00 

Tin  plates,  American  (Pittsburgh),  per  100  lbs. 

4.65 

3.50 

3.20 

3.60 

3.40 

3.30 

Steel  beams  (Pittsburgh),  per  ton 

45.00 
.60375 

27.00 
.56 

24.00 
.54375 

29.00 
.625 

27.00 
.59625 

22  00 

Silver,  commercial  bars  (N.Y.),    per  ounce 

.48125 

Copper,  Electrolytic  (N.  Y.),  per  lb 

.  1625 

.128125 

.124375 

.175625 

.1650 

.1125 

Lead,  pig.  Western  (New  York),  per  lb 

.04675 

.0440 

.04225 

.04975 

.043375 

.035 

Tin,  pig,  spot  (New  York),  per  lb 

.275 
51.00 

.3675 
45.00 

.415 
44.50 

.5025 
41.50 

.40 
38.50 

2975 

Quicksilver  (San  Fran.),  per  flask,  75  pounds.. 

50^00 

COAL    AND    COKE. 

Anthracite,  stove  sizes  (New  York)    per  ton. . . 

4.25 

5.00 

5.00 

5.25 

5.25 

5.35 

Bituminous  (Pitts.),  f.  o.  b.  Chic,  per  ton 

3.50 

3.225 

3.15 

3.65 

3.55 

3.55 

Connelisvllle  coke,  per  short  ton.  f .  o.  b 

3.00 

1.55 

1.50 

4.00 

1.90 

1.65      ! 

Southern  coke  (Chattanooga) .  per  ton 

4.30 

4.50 

4.45 

4.95 

4.95 

4.7a    i 
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COMPARATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES—  Continued. 


Commodities. 

1900. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

Feb.  1. 

Nov.  1. 

Nov.  1. 

Nov.   1. 

Nov.  1. 

Nov.  1. 

MINERAL  AND  VEGETABLE  OILS. 

Petroleum,  crude.  In  barrels  (N.  Y.),  per  barrel.  . 

$1.68 

$1.30 

$1.30 

$1.65 

$2.50 

$1.45 

.099 

.0740 

.0735 

.0835 

.0875 

.0875 

Linseed,  per  gallon 

.56 

.97 

.88 

.58 

.50 

.45 

Cottonseed,  crude,  prime  (N.  Y.),  per  pound — 

.0426 

.0727 

.0565 

.0560 

.0694 

.05 

.115 

.105 

.105 

.10 

.09 

.085 

Olive,  Italian,  In  barrels,  per  gallon 

.59 

.90 

.85 

.88 

.84 

1.00 

NAVAL  STORES. 

Rosin,  good  strained  (Savannah),  per  barrel... 

1.30 

5.875 

6.15 

6.10 

3.60 

3.50 

Turpentine,  machine,  reg.  (Savannah),  per  gal. 

.53 

.7675 

.45 

.3825 

.42 

.455 

Tar,  regular  (Wilmington.  N   C),  per  barrel. .  . 

1.30 

2.60 

1.80 

2.20 

2.20 

2.25 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Brick,  Hudson  River,  hard,  per  M 

5.50 
.75 

5.50 
1.02 

6.00 
.92 

6.75 

.92 

6.00 
.92 

5  00 

.92 

Nails,  wire,  from  store,  base  price,  per  keg 

3.65 

2.15 

2.00 

1.95 

1.90 

1.80 

Glass  window,  10x15  per  box,  50  sq.  feet 

2.20 

2.44 

1.45 

2.04 

2.14 

2.14 

Pine,  yellow.  12  Inches  and  under,  per  M 

22.00 

24.00 

26.00 

26.50 

25.00 

25.00 

Timber,  Eastern  spruce,  wide  random,  per  M„ 
Timber  hemlock,   Penna..  random,  per  M 

21.50 

22.00 

23 .  00 

23.00 

24.00 

24.00 

18.00 

20.00 

21.00 

23.00 

22.50 

22.00 

CHEMICALS  AND  DRUGS". 

.0175 

.0175 

.0175 

.0175 

.0175 

.0250 

.0115 

.0110 

.0110 

.0110 

.0110 

.0110 

.0725 

.0375 

.0375 

.04 

04 

0425 

.40 

.075 

.16 

.14 

.875 

.32 

Caustic  soda,  60  per  cent.,  per  pound 

.0225 

.0185 

.0180 

.0180 

0180 

01625 

.035 

.03875 

.03875 

.03875 

.03875 

.03875 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Phosphate  rock,  S.  C,  grd.,  per  2,000  pounds. . 

7.50 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

2.40 

2.54 

2.64 

2.56 

2.50 

2.64 

3.15 

4.60 

7.75 

7.00 

5.70 

9.00 

.32 

.14 

.14 

.195 

.23 

.31 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hops,  New  York  State,  choice,  per  pound 

Rubber,  up-river.  Para,  fine  new,  per  pound. . . 

.09 

t.13 

t.30 

.27 

.20 

.14 

1.08 

1.38 

1.00 

1.03 

.77 

.645 

Tobacco,  med.  leaf.  Burley  (Louisville),  per  pound 

.095 

.13 

.09 

.08 

.0970 

.CS52 

.03 

.026 

.0215 

.0225 

.0225 

.0225 

Ground  bone,  fine,  average  per  ton,  steamed... 

20.00 

24.50 

22.00 

21.00 

21.50 

21.50 

.85 

1.10 

1.25 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

Cottonseed  (Houston),  per  ton  2,000  pounds.  .  . 

16.00 

23.00 

16.00 

17.00 

22.00 

14.00 

•Basis  of  100   lbs.   tPaclnc  Coast.   ^Nominal.  Average  of  Index  numbers  yearly  since  1903  reveals  the 
following:  


Year.  Number. 

1903 7.9364 

1904 7.9187 

1905 8.0987 

1906 8.4176 


Year  Number. 

1907 8.9045 

1908 8.0094 

1903 8.5153 

1910 8.9881 


Year  Number. 

1911 8.7132 

1912 9.1867 

1913 9.2076 

1914 8.8914 


The  figures  for  1913  are  based  on  the  numbers  ruling  on  the  first  of  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  Octouer,  and  November. 

COEFFICIENTS    OF    DICESTIBILITY    AND    AVAILABILITY    OF    ENERCY    OF 

DIFFERENT    CROUPS    OF    FOODS. 


Kind  of  Food. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Car- 
bohy- 
drates. 

Availa- 
bility of 
Energy. 

Kind  of  Food. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Car- 
bohy- 
drates. 

Availa- 
bility of 
Energy. 

Meat  and  fish .  . 
Eggs 

P    C. 

97 
97 
97 

97 
85 
78 

P.  C. 
95 
95 
95 

95 
90 
90 

P.  C. 

98 
98 

98 
98 
97 

P.  C. 

87 
89 
93 

89 
91 
83 

Sugars     and 
starches 

Fruits 

P.  C. 

83 
85 

84 
92 

P.  C. 

90 
90 

90 
95 

P.  C. 

98 
95 
90 

97 
97 

P.  C. 

98 

Dairy  products. 
Total        animal 

91 

ss 

foods  of  mixed 
diet 

Total    vegetable 
foods  of  mixed 
diet 

Cereals 

92 

Legumes,  dried. 

Total  food 

91 

LENCTH    OF    TIME    DIFFERENT    FOODS    REMAIN    IN    THE    STOMACH. 


II.  M. 

Apples,  sweet Raw 1  30 

Asparagus Boiled 1  30 

Beailfl Boiled 2  30 

Beef,  lean Boasted 3  00 

Beef,  fresh  salted Boiled.  2  45 

Beef,  old  sal  ted Hulled 6  00 

tfl Hulled 3  45 

Bread,  fresh Haked 3  30 

<  abbage Pickled 4  30 

Celery Boiled 1  30 

Chicken Boiled 2  00 

Chicken Roasted 4  00 

<  'heese.  old 3  30 

Duck Roasted 2  00 

Eggs,  fresh Haw 2  00 

Eggs,  fresh soft  boiled 3  00 

Eggs,  fresh Hard  boiled 4  00 

fish,  not  fat Boiled 1  30 

Fish,  not  fat Tried   3  00 


Game  (most  kinds). 

Liver  (calves) 

Lamb 

Milk. 


Milk Polled. 

Mutton B.  lied  and  broiled 


II.  M. 

.Roasted 4  15 

.Fried  or  sauteed 2  30 

.  Grilled 2  30 

.Raw 3  15 

2  00 


.    3.     00 
00 


Nuts 5 

Ovsters Raw 2  55 

Oysters Stewed 3  30 

Onions Stewed 3  30 

Pork,  fat Roasted 5  15 

Pork,  salt Boiled 3  15 

Potatoes Fried  or  baked 2  30 

Hlee Boiled 1  00 

Sausage Grilled 3  30 

Tripe Polled 1  00 

Trout Boiled 1  30 

Turkey Roasted 2  30 

Veal Roast  or  grilled 5  00 
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LIFE    INSURANCE    STATISTICS. 

CONDITION  OF  REGULAR  LEGAL  RESERVE  COMPANIES  JANUARY  1, 1914, 
AND  BUSINESS  THE  PRECEDING  YEAR.* 


No. 

OF 

Co's 

Assets. 

Premiums    '        Total 

Received.    1      Income. 

Payments    to 
Policyholders 
(Losses,    Div- 
idends, Sur- 
renders,   &c.) 

Total  Ex- 
penditures. 

$660,543,078 

New  Policies  Issued. 

Policies  in  Force. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

260 

$4,658,696,337 

»714,809,356l  $945,556,094 

1469,588,123 

7,965,298 

$3,399,932,009 

38,206,394  $-.0,564,469,945 

CONDITION  AND  BUSINESS  OP  ASSESSMENT  COMPANIES  AND  ORDERS. 


No.  1 

Assessments 
Collected. 

Totil 
Income. 

Payments  to 
Policyholders 

Total  Ex- 

New Policies  Issued. 

Insurance  in  Foucc. 

of         Assets. 

No.  of 
Members. 

Amount. 

Co'sl 

penditures. 

No.                Amount. 
$1,750,0001  $1,169,423,196 

605  ; ."8195,233,230  $138,447,912  $152,647,267 

$105,91.4,898 

$129,767,124 

8,788,67610,022,977,941) 

"Including  industrial  policies.        t  Estimated. 

The  returns  of  life  insurance  in  the  first  three  tables  were  compiled  from  The  Insurance  Year- 
Book^  published  by  The  Spectator  Company. 


INCOME  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  '  *  old-line ' '  life  insurance  com- 
panies reporting  to  the  New  York  Insurance  Department. 


Year 

No.  of 

Ending 

Com- 

Dec. 31. 

panies. 

1892.... 

31 

1893.... 

32 

1894.... 

33 

1895.... 

35 

1896.... 

36 

1897.... 

35 

1898.... 

35 

1899. . . . 

37 

1900.... 

40 

1901..   . 

38 

1902.... 

39 

1903.... 

42 

1904.... 

42 

1905.... 

43 

1906.... 

43 

1907.... 

37 

1908.... 

35 

1909... 

35 

1910.... 

34 

1911.... 

34 

1912.... 

34 

1913... J 

34 

Total  Income. 


$223,024,998 
236,683,206 
256,624,478 
266,897,200 
279,373,107 
301,268,179 
320,306,169 
355,946,005 
392,358,741 
437,935,470 
488,736,272 
534,161,859 
580  743,959 
614,712,082 
632,446,618 
625,718,823 
644,572,752 
679,723,687 
703,920,542 
750,115,822 
791,913,771 
833,681,444 


Total  Pay- 
ments for 
Losses,  Endow- 
ments, and 
Annuities. 


$72,576,866 

75,903,820 

78,313,162 

84,791,622 

50,146,264 

92,688,307 

98,465.681 

111,788,691 

120,945,587 

135,674,468 

142,777,004 

158,131,967 

171,804,278 

179,795,591 

183  626,623 

191.854,912 

194,679,498 

206,913,492 

218,395,545 

231,848,341 

247,121,290 

252,756,546 


Total  Payments 

for  Lapsed, 
Surrendered,  and 
Purchased  Policies. 


$15,658,759 
19,839,418 
23,164,108 
22,889,493 
26,368,039 
26,431,312 
26,436,307 
23,080,965 
22,190,804 
23,907,412 
26,346.122 
31,497,758 
35,916,236 
42,366,560 
55  178,177 
55,441,688 
71,084,481 
73,044,427 
72,857,068 
75,710,202 
84,001,513 
87,344,372 


Total 
Dividends  to 
Policyholders. 


$14,386,195 
14  823,176 
14,577,455 
15,297,604 
17,083,169 
18,425,197 
19,694,634 
20,917,143 
22,568,261 
23,811,649 
26,589.715 
30,617.368 
33.334,133 
35,795,581 
39,782,313 
45,109,125 
52,830,628 
62,034,966 
72,874,539 
80,095,320 
88,354,107 
96,867,236 


Total 

Payments  to 
Policyholders. 


$102,621,820 
110,566,414 
116,054,725 
122,978,718 
134.219,515 
137,544,815 
144,566,622 
155,786,799 
165,704,652 
183,393,529 
195,712,841 
220,247,094 
241,054,647 
257,957,732 
278,587,113 
292,405.725 

'  318,594,607 
341.992.885 
364,127,162 
387.653,861 
419,477.910 
436,968,154 


Taxes,  Com- 
missions, and 
other  Expenses 


$49,665,730 

55,205,336 

61,073.545 

62,052,872 

64,160,732 

67,582,025 

72,667.590 

86,622,697 

94,782,023 

103,051,203 

116,474,384 

128,440,557 

138,202,722 

134,986,906 

124,797,879 

107,942,425 

108,754,949 

119,648,990 

123,433,710 

132.545,773 

138,127,446 

146,683,432 


Total  Dis- 
bursements. 


$152,890,333 
166,512.254 
177,863,333 
185,772,902 
199,173,296 
205,866,394 
218,063,363 
243,154,558 
261,467,238 
287,181,045 
312,931,556 
349,453,708 
380,049,676 
393,734,139 
404,215,088 
401.089,736 
428,536,035 
462,485.855 
488,781,352: 
521,320,114 
558,735.836 
586,312,066- 


ASSETS  OP   AND   AMOUNT   INSURED   BY   THE  PRINCIPAL   AMERICAN  COMPANIES 

JANUARY  1,  1914. 


Companies. 

Metropolitan,  N.   Y 

Prudential,  N.  J 

New  York  Life,  N.  Y.  ... 

Mutual  Life,  N.  Y 

Equitable  Life,  N.  Y 

Northwestern  Mut.,  Wis. 

Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J 

Penh  Mutual,  Pa 

^tnaLife,  Ct 

Bankers'  Life,  Iowa 

Massachusetts  Mutual . . . 

Union  Central.  Ohio 

John  Hancock  Mut.,  Mass 
Travelers'  (Life  Dept.)... 
New  England  Mut. ,  Mass. 


Insurance 
in  Force. 


$2,816,504,462 

2,406,878,920 

2,273,099,212 

1,598,466,078 

1,471,093,575 

1,304,385,035 

673,088,683 

594,128,564 

437,347,464 

361.530,000 

328,578,136 

375,352,745 

317.504.570 

310,420,030 

274,450,181 


Admitted 
Assets. 


$450,183,659 

335,478,793 

778,617.506 

607,110,071 

525,412,981 

320,383,747 

169,075,497 

144.921,618 

116.739,583 

22,386,752 

75,877,584 

99,101,899 

104,882,767 

89,718,576 

66,166,465 


Companies. 

Connecticut  Mutual,  Ct.. 

National  Life,  Vt 

State  Mutual,  Mass 

Phoenix  Mutual,  Ct 

Gerinania  Life,  N.  Y 

Fidelity  Mutual,  Pa 

Home  Life,  N.  Y 

Pittsburgh  L.  &  T.,  Pa... 

State  Life,Ind 

Life  Insurance  Co. ,  Va... 
Connecticut  General.  Ct.. 

Berkshire  Life,  Mass 

Manhattan    Life,  N.  Y.. . 

Illinois  Life 

Postal  Life,  N.  Y 


Insurance 
in   Force. 


$218,304,660 

188,354,053 

168.927,324 

156,316,519 

146,277,040 

133,550,385 

116,360,110 

101,226,234 

95,18a,675 

94,668,092 

74,332,676 

74,204,344 

67,589,193 

67,103,435 

47,275,794 


Admitted 

Assets. 


$70,911,405 
59,695,317 
43,938,277 
36.561.590 
49,^49,206 
29,238,050 
29  181,999 
23,810,617 
13.396,699 

9,749,372 
13.398,236 
21.827,069 
22,137,997 
10,663,76t> 

9,773,262 


LIFE    INSURANCE    IN    VARIOUS    COUNTRIES. 

Insurance  in  force,  United  States  (including  assessment  insurance),  $30,826,274,495;  Great  Britain, 
$5,870,212,000;  Germany,  $2,810,346,000;  Prance,  8762,300,000;  Austria,  $1,012,340,000;  Scandinavia, 
$350,000,000;  Switzerland,  $273,796,800;  Russia,  $450,000,000;  Japan,  $269,083,754.  Regarding  European 
countries  the  foregoing  are  the  latest  returns,  but  amounts  in  force  may  have  been  affected  by  the  war. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  STATISTICS—  Continued. 


RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS    IN    1913    OF    COMPANIES    REPORTING   TO 
THE    NEW    YORK    INSURANCE    DEPARTMENT. 


Companies. 


^Etn;i  Life 

Berkshire 

C'ol'bian  Xafl.. 
Colonial,  X.  J.. 
(  nnn'cut  Gen. . 
Conn'cut  Mut'l. 
Equitable,  N.Y. 
FidelityMutual 

Germania 

Home  Life 

John  Hancock.. 
Manhattan  Life 
Mass.  Mutual. 
Metropolitan.. . 
Mutual  Beneiit. 
Mutual,  N.  Y.  . 
National.  Vt.  .  . 
New  Eng.  M't'l 
New  York  Life. 
Niagara  Life.  . . 
Northw'n  M't'l. 
Penn  Mutual.. . 
Phoenix  M't'l.  . 
Pittsb'gh  L.&T. 
Postal,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Prov.  Life  &  T  . 

Prudential 

Sec'ty  M'l.N.Y. 
State  Mutual .  . 

Travelers' 

Union  Central.. 
"Union  Mutual.. 
United  States .  . 


Receipts. 


Premiums 
Received. 


•SI  2.024,S7S 

2,587,094 

2,055,475 

1,051,397 

2,234,891 

7,003,525 

55,141,610 

4,871,542 

6,177,392 

4,088,092 

11,141,044 

2,105,220 

10,881.233 

97,282,737 

23,936,471 

57,954,050 

6,893,199 

9,091,420 

89,627,788 

284,251 

45.5S3.2S4 

21,634,929 

5,734,288 

2,941,759 

1.074,213 

10,349,120 

30,413,426 

1.617.34' 

5,980,272 

9,388,880 

12,774,617 

2.369,850 

798,865 


Interest 

and  Other 

Income. 


Total. 
Income. 


17,166,854 
1,003,744 

602,609 

102,920 

796,849 

3,948,909 

23,930,874 

1,496,836 

3,468,245 

1,399,036 

19,003,813 

1,120,132 

3,817,662 

20,220,307 

8,351,454 

28,795,440 

2,807,941 

2.907,024 

34,SSS,601 

84,860 

15,572,902 

7,154,154 

1,946,315 

1,562,125 

542,992 

3,915,849 

65,079,626 

358,347 

2,203,267 

3,782,755 

5,755,021 

937,661 

517,587 


$19,191,732 

3.590.S38 

2,71s, 0s4 

1,154,317 

3,031,740 

10,952,434 

79,^72,484 

6,368,378 

9,645,637 

5,487,128 

30,145,457 

3,225,352 

14,698,S95 

117,503,044 

32.2S7.92" 

86,749,190 

9,701,140 

12,058,444 

124,516,389 

309,111 

61,156,186 

2S,7S9,0S3 

7,680,603 

4,503,884 

2,217,205 

14,264,969 

9-.493.052 

1,975,691 

8,183,539 

13,171,635 

18,529,538 

3,307,511 

1,316,452 


DlSIiUHSEMENTS. 


Death 

Claims 

Paid. 


§4,053,421 

890.5  IS 

374,249 

349,613 

465,165 

4.666.S96 

19,985,889 

1,676,207 

1,491,275 

1,033,069 

7,356,160 

1,073,040 

3,2S2,8S9 

27,508,647 

6,823,409 

23,332,769 

1,651,159 

2,664,410 

25,946,441 

173,945 

11,323,342 

6,180,203 

1,627,278 

1,610,678 

1,148,507 

2,365,910 

6,442,579 

562,532 

1,617,561 

2,489,855 

2,516,128 

786,141 

45S.319 


Matured 
Endow- 
ments. 


$2,579,518 

209,540 

41,51!) 

I      3,312 

230,885 

414,188 

8,648,406 
52,908 

1,668,149 
687,705, 
461,666 
205.713 
399,789 

1.90S.50S 

1.764,574 

7,411,872 
750,027 
620,575 

8.6SS.152 
9,012 

3.540,075 

2,327,752 
743,217 
497,847 
132,922 

2,861,022 

726,120 

7,000 

759,264 

1,114,772 
470,868 
273,895 
150.564 


Lapsed 
and  Sur- 
rendered. 


Dividends 
lo   Policy- 
holders. 


Toial    Paid 
Policy- 
holders. 


12,642,446 

472,997 

205,139 

8,401 

208,298 

1,407,435 

11,569,591 

806,193 

1,085,471 

632,227 

1,048,227 

819,236 

1,219,297 

3,290,511 

3,503,065 

12,72'.  .014 

1.233,458 

1.0S5.004 

14.9SS.786 

54.89S 

8,938,799 

2,980,839 

859,211 

703,449 

739,564 

1,518,000 

3,400,558 

321,099 

809,502 

1,042,029 

1,992,121 

521,829 

349,733 


$1,512,229 

338,049 

49,583 

6,421 

185,206 

1,577,257 

13,376,095 

277.527 

902,372 

540,087 

2,125,006 

260,822 

2,087,192 

1,602,464 

4,841,611 

17,201,730 

1,035,169 

1,711,348 

15.090,552 

2,845 

12,713,868 

3,017,073 

858,820 

209,445 

43,779 

1,761,332 

1,360,758 

80,171 

984,545 

50,352 

2,176,081 

346,578 

74,696 


510,833.906 

1,911,104 

690,133 

297,862 

1.095,430 

8,089,275 

54.805,925 

2,831,727 

5,189,853 

2,940,303 

11,916,884 

2.387,571 

7,024,505 

12,990,972 

17,098,749 

63,381,014 

5,195.435 

6,081,337 

66,352,879 

243,889 

36,044,774 

14,99S,v.!4 

4,119,095 

8,040.493 

2,072,051) 

8.620,367 

12,078.125 

1.051.189 

4,202,107 

4,765.869 

9,108.321 

2,105,444 

1,081.886 


DISBURSEMENTS.-Continued. 


Companies. 


Commis- 
sions 
Paid. 


./Etna  Life 

Berkshire 

Colonial  Life,  N.  J. .  . 
Columbian  National . 
Connecticut  General. 
<  k>nnecticut  Mutual . 

Equitable,  N.  Y 

Fidelity  Mutual 

mania 

lb. me  Life 

John  Hancock 

Manhattan 

lutual 

Metropolitan 

Mutual  Benefit 

Mutual,  N.  Y 

National  Vermont. . . 
New  Eng.  Mutual.  . . 

New  ^  '>rk  Life 

Niagara  Life 

Nort  li  west  era  M  utual 

Penn  Mutual 

nix  Mutual 

Pittsburgh  L.  &  T.. . 

Postal  Life 

Provident  L.  &  T... 

Prudential 

Security  Mut'l,  N.  Y 

Mate  Mutual 

Travelers' 

Union  <  lentral 

Union  Mutual 

United  States 


$1,107,447 
225,536 

0,000 

206,379 

2'.  I 7.27  3 

627,931 
4,932,680 

372,426 
6,566 

401. ss:; 
1,179,093 

202.400 
1,084,614 
3,878,500 
2,410,225 
4,145,083 

710 

900,367 

6,067.721 

is. 357 

84,111 

2,271,878 

576.493 

185.969 
1.758 

98 
2,339,151 

137,316 

578,375 

9  1  ■ 
1,360.489 

61,781 


Salaries 
Paid. 


$413,597 

88,205 

8.320 

109,903 

82.S57 

254,995 

1,391,174 
173,489 
211,402 
201.312 
2.S9.533 
114,759 
295,934 

1,513,924 
4  55,260 

1,403,314 
It  2.622 
241,058 

1,751.125 
27,280 
151,21  1 
489,732 
219,303 
121 

101,107 
461,461 

L, 276,435 

99.134 

138.507 

248,939 

438 

102,715 
76.836 


All 

Other 

Expenses. 


$235,230 
50,755 


77.S96 

33,901 

118,704 

1,023,933 

9S.275 
121,362 

56,891 
428,809 

49,138 

164,364 

1,634,483 

1.352 

753,256 

138,602 

109.SS2 

1,042.999 

16,867 
403,042 
252,647 
116,452 

96.358 

99,802 
2 1  2 
1,121,448 

41,046 
109,476 
233.791 
548.989 

33.016 

29,108 


Dividends 
to  stock- 
holders. 


8200,000 


70,000 


7,000 


24,000 
16,000 

16,661 


140,000 


100.000 


1,780,000 

50.000 


Taxes. 


Profit 

and 

Loss. 


$436,138 

47.5S6 

1,468 

33,419 

48,433 

240.S82 

827, 44S 

142,165 

65,843 

65.600 

318,664 

39,234 

200,574 

1,332,144 

499,666 

888.914 

201.334 

1    0.507 

1,221,703 

2.116 

1.0S7.1S2 

0  17.172 

165,399 

50.020 

47 

193.32S 

1,682.732 

27, 

107.209 

,.149 

234.378 

52.4  13 

11,807 


S4.193 

154 

22,303 


44,528 
233,077 

2,217 
13.020 


311 

2,098 

1.707.078 

54 

24,790 

5,303 

71,51 

19 

838 

1,434 


Total 
Expenses. 


1,464 

81.475 

6,952 

197.205 

16.098 

26.938 

140.022 

7.209 

364 

5,801 


Total 
Disburse- 
ments. 


S2.907.574 

508.05S 

117,421 

801,327 

621,108 

1.082,292 

11,341.690 

1,139,218 

1,648,196 

1,018,037 

7,188.475 

720.368 

2,210.303 

29,982.933 

4.411. S3  1 

11,228.649 

1.484.410 

1,854.768 

1  1,876.270 

85.100 

8,006.648 

4, 571.03'.i 

1,429.324 

907.488 

0,481 

2.208.722 

24.031,788 

481.582 

1.244.733 

4.780.231 

3.278.012 

565.572 

>.G27 


815.010,597 

2,524,217 

924.121 

1,772,520 

1,854,916 

10.1S7.654 

66.75S.519 

4.217.955 

7.95S.327 

4.023.62 1 

19,144,031 

3,111,861 

9.596.471 

■  17.425 

21.678,468 

74.S50.097 

6.701.9 

7.900. 't75 

81'.566.162 

328.960 

44,747." 

19.003.317 

5.626.281 

4.320.839 

2.554  ,S 

11.750.837 

58.259.492 

1.542.139 

5.268.992 

9,727 ,824 

12.453,354 

2.727.690 

1.497,143 


Ocean  Marine  Insurance. 
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LIFE    INSURANCE    PRCCRES3    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

It  is  within  the  past  seventy  years  that  the  vast  business  of  life  insurance  in  the  United  States  has  been 
developed.  The  experimental  stage  was  ended  and  the  era  of  advance  was  opened  when,  in  1843,  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  began  business,  its  nrst  policy  having  been  issued  on  Feb- 
ruarv  1  of  that  year. 

Since  then  a  large  number  of  life  Insurance  companies  have  been  established.  The  following  list  In- 
cludes those  now  transacting  business  which  had  their  inception  between  1843  and  1860  inclusive,  arranged 
according  to  the  date  of  toe  nrst  policy  issued: 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  1843,  February  1;  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
(1),  1S44,  February  1;  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  1845,  April  17;  Mutual  Beneiit  Life  Insurance 
Company  (2),  1845,  May  6;  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  (3),  1845,  June  1;  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  1816,  December  15;  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  1847,  June  25;  Union 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  1849,  October  1;  National  L,ife  Insurance  Company  of  Vermont,  1850, 
February  1;  United  States  Life  Insurance  Company,  1S50,  March  4;  yEtna  Life  Insurance  Company,  1850, 
August  1;  Manhattan  Life  Jusurauce  Company,  1S50,  August  1;  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  1851,  August  2;  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  1851,  September  11;  Berkshire  Life 
Insurance  Company  (4),  1851,  October  27;  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  1858,  November 
25;  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  1859,  July  28;  Washington  Life  Insurance  Company,  1860,  February 
2;  Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  1860,  May  1;  Germanla  Life  Insurance  Company,  1860,  July  16. 

How  life  Insurance  has  progressed  since  the  early  part  of  1843  Is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table  by  perloda 
of  years  as  indicated,  assessment  insurance  not  being  included. 


December  31. 

Amount  of  Outstand- 
ing   Insurance. 

Amount  of  Assets. 

1843 

$6, 500,000 

1,235,000,000 

4,S9S,000,000 

6,266,000,000 

20,564,469,946 

S1,000,000 

1S67 .... 

124,534,000 

1692 

907,441,000 

1S99 

1,576,000,000 

1914 

4,658.696,337 

AMERICAN    EXPERIENCE    TABLE    OF    MORTALITY. 

This  Is  the  mortality  table  prescribed  by  statute  In  most  of  the  States  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
reserves  of  life  insurance  companies  shall  be  computed: 


AGE. 

Number 

Num- 
ber 

Expec- 
tation 

Age. 

Number 

Num- 
ber 

Expec- 
tation 

Age. 

Number 

Num- 
ber 

Expec- 
tation 

Living. 

Dying. 

of  Life. 
48.72 

Living. 

Dying. 

of  Life. 

Living. 

Dying. 

of  Life. 

10 

100,000 

749 

39 

78,862 

756 

28.90 

68 

43,133 

2,243 

9.47 

11 

99,251 

746 

48.08 

40 

78,106 

765 

28.18 

69 

40.S90 

2,321 

8.97 

12 

98,505 

743 

47.45 

41 

77,341 

774 

27.45 

70 

38,569 

2,391 

8.48 

13 

97,762 

740 

46.80 

42 

76,567 

785 

26.72 

71 

36,178 

2,448 

8.00 

14 

97,022 

737 

46.16 

43 

75,782 

797 

26.00 

72  . 

33,730 

2,487 

7.55 

15 

96,285 

735 

45.50 

44 

74,985 

812 

25.27 

73  ' 

31,243 

2,505 

7.11 

16 

95,550 

732 

44 .  85 

45 

74,173 

828 

24.54 

74 

28,738 

2,501 

6.68 

17 

94,818 

729 

44.19 

46 

73,345 

848 

23.81 

75 

26,237 

2,476 

6.27 

18 

94,089 

727 

43.53 

47 

72,497 

870 

23.08 

76 

23,761 

2,431 

5.88 

19 

93,362 

725 

42.87 

48 

71,627 

S96 

22.36 

77 

21,330 

2,369 

5.49 

20 

92,637 

723 

42.20 

49 

70,731 

927 

21.63 

78 

18,961 

2,291 

5.11 

21 

91,914 

722 

41.53 

50 

69.S04 

962 

20.91 

79 

16,670 

2,196 

4.74 

22 

91,192 

721 

40 .  85 

51 

68,842 

1,001 

20.20 

80 

14,474 

2,091 

4.39 

23 

90,471 

720 

40.17 

52 

67,841 

1,044 

19.49 

81 

12,383 

1,964 

4.05 

24 

89,751 

719 

39.49 

53 

66,797 

1,091 

18.79 

82 

10,419 

1,816 

3.71 

25 

89,032 

71S 

38.81 

54 

65,706 

1,143 

18.09 

83 

8,603 

1,648 

3.39 

26 

88,314 

718 

38.12 

55 

64,563 

1,199 

17.40 

84 

6,955 

1,470 

3.08 

27 

87,596 

718 

37.43 

56 

63,364 

1,200 

16.72 

S5 

5,485 

1,292 

2.77 

28 

86,878 

718 

36.73 

57 

62,104 

1,325 

16.05 

86 

4,193 

1,114 

2.47 

29 

86,160 

719 

36.03 

58 

60,779 

1,394 

15.39 

87 

3,079 

933 

2.18 

30 

85,441 

720 

35.33 

59 

59.3S5 

1.408 

14.74 

88 

2,146 

744 

1.91 

31 

84,721 

721 

34.63 

60 

57.917 

1,546 

14.10 

89 

1,402 

555 

1.66 

32 

84,000 

723 

33.92 

61 

56,371 

1,628 

13.47 

90 

847 

385 

1.42 

33 

83,277 

726 

33.21 

62 

54,743 

1,713 

12.86 

91 

462 

246 

1.19 

34 

82,551 

729 

32.50 

63 

53,030 

1,800 

12.26 

92 

216 

137 

.98 

35 

81,822 

732 

31.78 

64 

51,230 

1,889 

11.67 

93 

79 

58 

.80 

36 

81,090 

737 

31.07 

65 

49,341 

1,9S0 

11.10 

94 

21 

18 

.64 

37 

80,353 

742 

30.35 

66 

47,361 

2,070 

10.54 

95 

3 

3 

.50 

38 

79,611 

749 

29.62 

67 

45,291 

2,158 

10.00 

CASUALTY    INSURANCE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Insurance  in  force  January  1,  1914 — Personal  Accident  and  Health,  $5,000,000,000;  Steam 
Boiler,  $750,000,000;  Plate  Glass,  $175,000,000;  Employers'  Liability  (estimated),  $3,500,000,000; 
Fidelity,  $1,500,000,000;  Surety,  $1,350,000,000;  Credit,  $40,000,000;  Burglary,  $80,000,000. 

CASUALTY    AND    SURETY    INSURANCE    BUSINESS    IN    1913. 
The  following  was  the  business  transacted  in  the  United  States  in  1913  by  the  companies  doing 


a  miscellaneous  insurance  business: 

Class  of  Business 

Premiums 
Received. 

Losses 
Paid. 

P.C. 

Class  of  Business- 

Premiums 
Received. 

Losses 
Paid. 

P.C. 

Automobile 

$4,374,933 
3,949,765 
1,496,826 

20,027,074 
6,928,735 

SI, 723, 299 

1,394,244 

923,292 

6,947,503 

3,256,227 

39 
35 
62 
34 

47 

Liability 

$41,677,363 

34,522,481 

4,877,107 

2,759,039 

193,575 

$29,260,073 

15,581,234 

2,022,048 

371,740 

77,692 

7?, 

Burglary 

Personal  Accident. . 
Plate  Glass 

45 

Credit 

41 

Fidelity  and  Surety 
Health 

13 
40 

OCEAN    MARINE    INSURANCE. 

Eighteen  marine  insurance  companies  reporting  to  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department 
had  on  Januaryl,  1912,  assets  of  $34,043,259,  net  surplus  of  S14,274,876  and  premiums  received 
§13,745,122,  losses  paid  $5,450,268,  risks  written  §10,395,373,098. 
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Fire  Insurance  Statistics. 

FIRE    INSURANCE    STATISTICS. 

CONDITION  AND  TRANSACTIONS  OF  COMPANIES  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  YEAR  ENDING  JANUARY  1.  1914. 

Number  of  Companies. 

Capital. 

Assets  Exclusive  of 
Premium  Notes. 

Net  Surplus. 

Cash  Premiums  Ke- 

ceived  during  Ye:ir. 

Total  Cash  lurouie 
during   Year. 

307  Stock* 1 

•2i)S  Mutual J 

$105,195,851 

$792,312,634 

$285,504,036 

$381,036,994 

$416,975,367 

Number  of  Companies. 


307  Stock*.. 
298  Mutual. 


Paid  for  Lossea 
during  Year. 


$202,694,933 


Paid  for  Dividends 
during  Year. 


$33,460,384 


Expenses  other  than 

Losses  and  Divi- 
lends  during  Year 


$141,820,681 


Total  Disburse- 
ments during 
Year. 


$377,975,998 


Risks  Written 
during  Year. 


t$50,000,000,000 


*  Including  Lloyds,  t  Approximation.  These  statistics  of  fire  insurance  business  in  tbe  United 
States  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  estimate  of  risks  written  during  the  year,  compiled  from  The. 
Insurance  Yem-Buok,  published  by  The  Spectator  Company.  They  do  not  include  tbe  returns  of 
a  few  stock  companies  and  some  500  mutuals  and  town  and  county  mutuals,  whose  transactions  are 
purely  local  and  individually  of  small  volume. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  JANUARY  1,  1914.* 


Companies. 


Home,  New   York 

Continental,  New  York 

Hartford,  Ct 

.<Etna,  Ct 

German- American,  N.  V 
Ins.  Co.  of  N.  America 

National,  Ct 

Pho?nix,Ct 

Fidelity-Phenix.  N.Y... 
Liv.,  Lon.  cfe  Globe,  Eng 

Royal,  England 

Springfield  F.&  M.,  Mass 

American,  N.  J 

Queen,  New  York 

Fireman's  Fund, Cal... 
St.  Paul  F.  &  M.,Minn... 
Fire  Association,  Pa.  .... 
N.  British  &  Mercantile. 
Globe  &  Rutgers.  N.  Y.. 
Pennsylvania  Fire,  Pa., 

German ia  Fire,  N.  Y 

Niagara  Fire,  X.  Y 

Commercial  Union,  Eng 

Firemen's,  N.  J 

Connecticut  Fire,Ct 

Munich  Reinsurance..., 
New  Hampshire,  N.  H. 

Scottish  Union  &  N 

Boston,  Mass     

Glens  Falls,  X.  Y 

Rossia,  Russia 

A  merican  Central,  Mo. . . 
Westchester  Fire,  N.Y.. 

Northern,  England 

Providence- Wash.,R.] .. 
London  &  Lancashire... 


Admitted 
Assets. 


Capital. 


$33,717,075 

27,680,826 

26,566.146 

22,44^,  991 

21,892,016 

17,801,877 

16,029,747 

15,675,637 

14,972,649 

14,032.996 

12,280,417 

10,943,903 

10,004,903 

9,980,013 

9,887,496 

9,473.155 

9,091,916 

8,787,077 

7,900,596 

7,887,153 

7,392,157 

6,914,460 

6,904,096 

6,859,575 

6,761,549 

6,417,942 

6,262,177 

5,941,135 

5.663,313 

5,523.124 

5,486,032 

5,333,329 

5,170,139 

6,112.377 

4,928,081 

4,895,399 


Net 
Surplus. 


$6,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

3,000.000 

2,500,000 

1 200,000 

1 200,000 

2,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

500,000 

750,000 

1 200,000 

400,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1 200,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

t  200,000 

1,350,000 

t200,000 

1,000.000 

500,000 

t200,000 

2,000,000 

300,000 

1 200,000 

1,000,000 
1 2(10,0(1(1 


Com  i- a  niks. 


Admitted 

As.se  Us. 


•••••• 


16,650,179  Williamsburg  City. 
17,115,848  Sun,  England 

9,575,782  Hanover,  N.Y 

11,751,926  Nat.  Union, Pa 
11,412,954  Mil wau. Mechanics' .. 

8,000,000  (Agricultural,  N.Y. . 

6,541,967  Security,  Ct 

9,268,496  Ins.  Co. state  of  Pa., 

6,694,608  International.N.Y.. 

4,400.938  Phoenix  Ass' ce,  Eng 

3,032.185, Orient,  Ct 

4.831,374  Nat.- Ben  Franklin.. 

4,552,859.  Franklin,  Pa 

4.939.0081  Palatine,  England.. 

3,613.239;  Camden,  N.J 

3,573,450  London,    England... 

3,245,966  Atlas,  EDgland 

3,380.216  Norwich  Union, Fug 

3,495,446;  North  River,  N.  Y. . 

2,959,647|  Commonwealth, N.Y. 

3,728,227  Buffalo  Cerman,N.  Y 

3,500,950  Jakor,   Russia 

2,114,614  Aachen&Munich.Ger 

3,740,404:1  Western   Canada , 

2,316,311  Girard  F.  &  M. , Pa .  . . 

1,463,327  I Royal  Exchange,  Eng. 

3,065  327  jConcordia  Fire,  Wis.. 

3,408  911]  A  lliance.  Pa 

2,810,302  [Detroit  F.  &  M.  Mich. 

2,817.379  'Caledonian,  Scotland. 
647,359  N.Iiritish&M'tile,N.Y 

1,949,199  New  Jersey  Fire , 

1,530,240  Prussian  National. ... 

2,096.754  Newark  Fire,  N.  J.... 

1.959,008  Northern.  N.Y 

1.864,12811  Uv.,Lon.&Glohet  N.Y 


Capital. 


$4,839,137 
4,823,3361 
4,724,407 
4,660,64 
4, 4f.  1,025 
4,331,494 
4,079.721 
4  006,653 
3.803,161 
3,572,456 
3,501,912 
3,348,663 
3,200,383 
3,198,623 
3,056.475 
3.042,792 
2,859,666 
2,81 0,4  ;;9 
2,733,108 
2,633,36" 

2,631,632 

2,611,069 
2.5*9,23* 
2,585,640 
2,477,989 
2.369.183 
2,347.514 
2,282,444 
2,277,639 
2.250,445 
2,111,192 
2,076,8:^8 
2,011,187 
2,001.035 
1,338,298 
1.080,711 


Net 
Surplus. 

$1.000,0001,976,865 

1 200 ,000  1,452,560 

1,000,0001,741,305 

1,000,0001,342,289 

1,000,0001,874,704 

500,000  2,084,523 

1,000,0001,776.752 

1.000,0001,346,043 

1 200,000     832,078 

t  2(i0.000  1.271 .399 

1.000.000  1.*75,9(.2 

1,000,0001,526,468 

500,000  1,034,043 

t  200,000  1,206.201 

600,000  1,412.106 

1200.000     785,601 

1  200,000  1,077,263 

1 2(10,000     973.699 

500,000  1.107,508 

500,0001,684,780 

200,000  1,861.075 

f  200,000     696,943 

1 200,000  1.174,513 

t  200.000  1,061,363 

500,000     872,665 

1 200,000     716,247 

600,000  1,011.-:  I 

750.000  1,443,217 

500,000  1,673,767 

1200,000     636,607 

200.0001,559,655 

1.000,0(01,404.115 

1 200,000,    675,940 

500,0001.107,131 

350.000    611,984 

200,000    748.077 


*  Annual  statements  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  are  rendered  to  the  Insurance  Departments 
during  the  month  ot  January;  therefore  the  statistics  of  condition  January  1,  1915,  were  not  ready 
when  this  publication  went  to  press. 

t  The  New  York  law  requires  a  < 
Department,    This 
next  column  is  "  sui 


deposit  of  $200,000  from  foreign  companies  with  lite  Insurance 
I  is  treated  by  the  department  as  "deposit  capital, "and  the  surplus  staled  in  the 
irplus  beyond  deposit  capital  "  and  other  liabilities. 


ANNUAL  PROPERTY  LOSSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES   BY  FIRES. 

Ykaiis. 

Property  Loss.            Insurance   Loss. 

Years. 

Property  l.nss. 

1  itsui  n:ici   Lots, 

1883 

$100,149,228 
110,(IO*,611 
102,818,796 
104,924,750 
120,283,055 
110,885,665 
123,046,833 
108,993,792 
143,764,967 
161,516,098 
167,644,870 
140,006,484 
142.11o,-j:;,: 
118,737,420 
116,354  570 
190,593  906 
153.597.K30 

$54,808,664 
60,679,818 
57,430,789 
60,606,667 
69,669,1 
63,965,724 
73,679,465 
65,015,465 
90,676,918 
93,511,9:.; 

106,994,677 

89,574 ,699 

84/ 

73,903,800 

66,722,140 

73,796,080 

92,6X3,715 

1900 

$160,929,805 
174,160,680 
161,48S,355 
145,302,155 
222,198.050 
16;'.  ,221 ,650 
618,611.800 
216,084,709 
217,886,860 
188,706.150 
214,003,300 
217,(104,575 
225,320,000 
234  337,250 

$96,403,650 

106,680,690 

94  775,045 

1901 

1886 

IMS 

1908 

104  532  000 

1904  ., 

144,621,235 

1888 

1906 

116,446,324 
292  124,866 

1'MI7  . 

127  H4 7,000 

1891 

1908 

157,842,600 
143  536  "12 

1892 

1910 



150  246,000 

MM 

1          I.  *••••••••••*  •■•  • 

V  12 

1913 

161,200.000 

176,359,200 

180,000.000 

•178,000,000 

1    $3,621,313,854 

1914 

•230.000,000  - 

Total,  32  years.. 

$5,671,792,276 

•Estimated. 


State  Fire  Marshals. 
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GREAT 

Approximate  Are  losses  are  shown 

1666 — London;  13,350  buildings  burned  In  an 
area  of  436  acres.     ($53,000,000.) 

1812 — Sept.  — ,  Moscow:  flred  to  thwart  Napol- 
eon's Invasion;  30,800  houses  burned.  ($150,- 
000,000.) 

1835 — Dec.  16,  New  York;  674  houses  and  ware- 
houses. Including  Merchants'  Exchange, 
burned.  The  extent  of  this  Are  was  at- 
tributable to  narrow  streets,  a  gale  of  wind 
and  the  intense  cold,  which  froze  the  engines 
and  rendered  them  useless.    ($17,500,000.) 

1S39 — Sept.  23,  New  York;  46  commercial  build- 
ings burned.      ($4, 000,000.) 

1842 — May  4,  Hamburg;  the  number  of  streets 
burned  through  was  61;  courts,  120;  dwell- 
ing floors,  1,716;  dwelling  cellars,  468;  cot- 
tages, 498.  Total  houses,  1,992.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  rendered  homeless  was  21,526. 
($35,000,000.) 

1845 — July  19,  New  York;  302  houses  destroyed 
In  the  best  business  part  of  the  city. 
($7,500,000.) 

1846 — June  9,  St.  John's,  N.  F.;  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  town  destroyed.      ($5,O0C,000.) 

1848 — Aug.  16,  Constantinople:  some  2,500  shops 
and  500  houses,  including  some  splendid 
palaces,  burned.      ($15,000,000.) 

1848— Aug.  17,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  439  houses 
burned.      ($3,000,000.) 

1849 — May  18,  St.  Louis;  about  one-half  the 
business  portion  of  the  city  destroyed. 
($3,000,000.) 

1851 — May  3,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  2,500  houses 
burned.      ($3,500,000.) 

1S52 — July  8,  Montreal;  some  15,000  persons 
rendered  homeless.      ($5,000,000.) 

1852 — Nov.  12,  Sacramento  City,  Cal.;  about 
2,500  buildings  destroyed.      ($5,000,000.) 

1861 — Dec.  12,  Charleston,  S.  C.      (810,000,000.) 

1862 — June  10,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
($5,000,000.) 

1866 — July  4,  Portland,  Me.;  a  fire-cracker  thrown 
by  a  boy  during  the  celebration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  led  to  the  destruction  of 
nearly  all  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
including  eight  churches,  the  banks,  news- 
paper offices,  etc.  More  than  2,000  families 
were  rendered  homeless.      (310,000,000.) 

1866— Oct.  16,  Quebec;  2,500  houses  and  17  con- 
vents and  churches  burned;  18,000  people 
rendered  homeless.      ($3,000,000.) 

1866 — Nov.  30,  Yokohama,  Japan;  ruins  covered 
50  acres.      ($3,000,000.1 

1869 — Aug.  4,  Philadelphia;  over  25,000  barrels 
of  whiskey  burned.      (83,500,000.) 

1870 — June  5,  Constantinople;  greater  part  of 
Pera  destroyed,  Including  about  7,000 
houses.      (S25, 000,000.) 

1871 — Oct.  8,  Chicago;  this  fire  destroyed  17.450 
buildings,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  three 
and  one-third  square  Miles.     ($200,000,000.) 


CONFLAGRATIONS. 

In    parentheses.      Only  fires  of  wide  area  are  given. 

1872 — Nov.  9,  Boston;  In  less  than  48  hours  it 
reduced  to  ruins  776  houses,  Including  many 
of  the  largest  business  blocks  In  the  city, 
covering  some  60  acres,  including  the  old 
post-office  and  old  Trinity  Church. 
($75,000,000.) 
1874 — Feb.      12,      London;     the     Pantechnicon, 

Belgrave  Square.      ($9,250,000.) 
1874 — July    14,    Chicago;    new    post-office,    five 
hotels,  four  chapels,   two  theatres,  etc.,  ex- 
tending    over     a     district     of     60     acres. 
($4,000,000.) 
1875— Oct.  26,  Virginia  City,  Nev.      ($7,500,000.) 
1875 — Oct.  27,  Iqulque,  Peru;  this  fire  was  dis- 
covered at  2  a.  m.,  and  before  noon  three- 
fourths  of  the  city  had  vanished.  ($5,000,000.) 
1876 — June  18,   Quebec;  both  sides  of  Richelieu 
Street   and   east   side   of    Champlaln   Street 
destroyed.      ($6,000,000.) 
1876 — Sept.     3,     St.     Hyacinth,     Canada;    town 
nearly  consumed.   Including   the    post-office, 
market,  court  house,  3  banks,  80  stores  and 
500  other  buildings.      ($15,000,000.) 
1877 — June  20,  St.  John,   N.  B.:  extended  over 
an  area  of  600  acres.     Loss  of  life  estimated 
at  100.     ($15,000,000.) 
1882 — Dec.  11,  Kingston,  Jamaica.   ($10,000,000.) 
1889 — June  6,  Seattle,  Wash.      ($6,626,000.) 
1889 — Nov.  27,  Boston;  Bedford  St.  ($5,000,000.) 
1892— July  8,   St.  John's,   N.  F.;   600  buildings. 

(825,000,000.) 
1892— Oct.    20,    Milwaukee,    Wis.      ($5,000,000.) 
1896 — Oct.  5,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador.   ($22,000,000.) 
1897 — Nov.  19,  London;  Crlpplegate,  122  ware- 
houses.     (85,000,000.) 
1900 — April    27,  Ottawa,   Hull,    Ontario.    ($10,- 

000,000.) 
1900 — June  30,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  dock  property, 

merchandise  and  steamers.      ($4,627,000.) 
1901— May  3,  Jacksonville,  Fla.      ($10,050,000.) 
1902— Feb.    9,    Paterson,    N.   J.;    456   buildings. 

($5,817,305.) 
1904 — Jan.   23,   Aesland,    Norway;   entire   town, 

built  of  wood,  destroyed.      ($6,000,000.) 
1904 — Feb.    7,    Baltimore;    over   seventy    blocks 
and  2,500  buildings  were  totally  destroyed. 
(S50,000,000.) 
1904 — April  19.  Toronto;  three  and  a  half  blocks 

destroyed.      ($12,000,000.) 
1906 — April     18,    San    Francisco,     Cal.      ($350,- 

000,000.) 
1908 — April  12,  Chelsea,  Mass.      ($6,000,000.) 
1909— April  2,   Fort   Worth,   Tex.      ($5,000,000.) 
1909 — July   31,   Osaka,   Japan;   thousands   made 

homeless. 
1912 — Jan.  16,  Osaka,  Japan;  5,000  buildings  de- 
stroyed, 30,000  people  made  homeless. 
1912 — Feb.  21,  Houston,  Tex.      ($7,000,000.) 
1912 — April  28,  Damascus,  Syria.    ($10,000,000.) 
1914 — June  25.  Salem,  Mass.;  about  1,000  build- 
ings  destroyed,   thousands   made   homeless. 
($10,000,000.) 


STATE    FIRE    MARSHALS. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  the  Fire  Marshals  holding  office  in  each  of  the  States:  their  duties  being  to 
provide  and  put  in  operation  means  for  the  prevention  of  fires  and  to  investigate  the  causes  of  fires 
that  have  taken  place.  The  laws  of  almost  all  the  States  give  them  extensive  powers,  and  they  have 
the  right  to  enter  premises  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  In  the  pursuance  of  their  duties. 


States. 

Fire  Marshals. 

Addresses. 

States. 

Fire  Marshals. 

Addresses. 

Alabama 

Connecticut..  . . 
Dlst.  of  Col.  . .  . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Lorrie  Rice 

Thomas  F.  Egan. . 
P.  W.  Nicholson.. 

W.  H.  Bennett. . . 
W.  E.  Longley..  .  . 

H.  Parkman 

C.  C.  Bowsworth.. 
C.  H.  Trousdale .  . 

J.  W.  Blunt 

G.  Ed.  Mvers.  .  .  . 
J.  H.  Whitney*. .  . 
John  T.  Wlnshlp. 

C.  E.  Keller 

J.  W.  Miller 

Montgomery. 

Hartford. 

Washington. 

Atlanta. 

Springfield. 

Indianapolis. 

Des  Moines. 

Topeka. 

Lexington. 

Monroe. 

Augusta. 

Baltimore. 

Boston. 

Lansing. 

St.  Paul. 

Jackson. 

Montana 

New  York 

N.  Carolina. .  .  . 
N.  Dakota..  .. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania  .  . 
S.  Carolina .... 

S.  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

J.  F.  McCormick.. 
W.  S.  Ridgell 

T.  J.  Ahearn 

James  R.  Young.. 

A.  H.  Runge 

E.  R.  Defenbaugh 
C.  C.  Hammonds. 
J.  L.  Baldwin  .... 
3.  A.  Wharton.. . 

E.  E.  Butler 

S.  W.  English 

Joseph  Button.. .  . 
John  H.  Horan. . . 
Clem.  P.  Host..  .  . 

Helena. 

Lincoln. 

Albany. 

Raleigh. 

Bismarck. 

Columbus. 

Okla.  City. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Harrlsburg. 
Cross  Hill. 
Lead. 
Nashville. 

Maryland 

Austin. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota  .... 
Mississippi 

Virginia 

W.  Virginia 

Richmond. 

Charlestown. 

Madison. 

Fire   Marshals  for  Canada  as  follows:     E.  F.  Gunther,  Victoria,  B.  C;    A.  Llndback,  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba;  R.  J.  McLean,  Regina,  Saskatchewan.     *  Acting. 
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Public  Roads  in  the    United  States. 


NATIONAL    WOMEN'S    TRADE    UNION    LEACUE. 

The  object  of  the  league  Is  to  promote  among  women  wage-earners  organization  Into  the  trade 
unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

President — Mrs.  Raymond  Robins.  Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  S.  M.  Franklin.  Headquarters 
— 127  N.  Dearborn  Street,   Chicago,  111. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  society  are:  President — Mellnda  Scott.  Treasurer — Florence 
Wise.     Secretary — Alice  S.  Bean.     Headquarters,  43  E.  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 


PUBLIC    ROADS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(From  a  Summary  of  Bulletin  No.  41,  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  supplemented  in  1914  by  later  information.) 

MILEAGE  AND  COST  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Stat  i  STICS  on  1 U  >.\  n.Mi  l  BAG  v. 


19(19. 


Total  mileage  of  all  public 
roads  in  United  States 

Total  mileage  of  all  improved 
roods iu  United  States 

Percentage  of  all  roads  im- 
proved  


2,199,645 
190,476 

8.66 


1913. 


2,228,042 

229,219 

10.2 


STATISTICS  ON  lU)Al)Ml  I.KaGK 

Total  mileage  of  stone  roads 
in  United  States.     

Total  mileage  of  gravel  roads 
in  United  states 

Total  mileage  of  sand-clay, 
brick,  bituminous- macadam 
&otlierimpr'd  roads  in  U.  >. 


1904. 


36,818 
109,905 

6.806 


19ii9. 


59,237 
102,870(a) 

28,372 


STATES    HAVING    LARGEST    MILEAGE    OF    IMPROVED    ROADS. 


Stat  tea. 

1909. 

24.955 
::4,106 
12.787 
10.167(a) 

1913. 

26,831 
28.312 
22.000 
11, 163 

Statks. 

1909. 

5.978 

10.114 

8.914 

8.463 

1913. 

Georgia 

12, 000(b) 

Ohio 

10.636 

Illinois 

i.udO 

Wisconsin 

8.845 

(a)  Decrease  caused  by  reclassification  of  roads,     (b)  Estimated. 
STATES    WHICH   HAVE   MADE   THE    GREATEST   PROGRESS   IN   ROAD   BUILDING. 


Statks. 


New  York 

Georgia 

Ohio 

South  (  arolina. 
Alabama 


1909. 


12,187 

5.978 

24.li/6 

3,534 

3,263 


1913. 

22,  000 
12, 000(b) 
28, 312 

4,888 

5,491 


ST.- VI  KS. 


I  ndiaiia 

Washington 
New  Jersey., 

Florida 

Maryland. .., 


1909. 

1913. 

24.955 

26.831 

4,520(0 

3,950 

3,3i  < 

4,500 

1,  752 

2, 175 

2,142 

2,376 

(b)  Estimated,     (c)  Included  graded  earth  roads. 

The  gain  in  Georgia  Is  largely  attributed  to  the  use  of  5,500  prisoners  on  the  public  roads  of  the 
State. 

The  gain  In  South  Carolina.  Alabama  and  Florida  13  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  sand-clay  roads 
are  being  built  and  that  this  Is  very  cheap  and  satisfactory. 

STATES    SHOWING    THE    GREATEST     PERCENTAGE    OF    IMPROVED     ROADS— 1913. 


States.  Per  Cent. 

Rhode  Island 58 .8 

Massachusetts 51.2 

Indiana 42  .3 

Ohio 33.8 

New    York 27  .5 

Connecticut 24  .  07 

Utah 20 . 7 

Kentucky 18.3 


States.  Per  Cent. 

California 18.3 

Wisconsin 18.2 

S  mth  Carolina 17.3 

Georgia 14.2 

Maryland 14.0 

Oregon 13.7 

New  Hampshire 12.4 

Florida 12.1 


The  following  States  have  between  5  and  10   per  cent,   of  roads   Improved:    Alabama,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Tennessee  and  Washington. 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  MILE  OF  IMPROVED  ROADS  IN  1909. 


Materials.  Cost. 

Sand-clay $723 

Gravel 2.047 


Materials. 

Macadam 

Bltumlious-macadam 


(   08t. 

54.989 

10.348 


E8TIMATED  COST  PER  MILE  OF  IMPROVED  ROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STA 


Stone  .... 
( (ravel .  .  . 
Band-clay. 


Ave.  Cost 


veil    «™       in*c.i-w3 

Mi  I'aee.    _..  vf.. 
8       pet  Mil.- 


.r,!).237|    $4,989 

102,870       2,047 

24,601  723 


Total  Estimated 
Cost  in  f.  S. 


ROAD'S. 


' 


Ave.  ("••St 
per  Mile. 


$295,533,393             llaneous 
210.574,890   (B.- Mac.,  Brick.  &c.) 
17,786,523        I  irand  totals 


r..r7i '.« lo.ooo 


190, 


Estimated 

C..st  in  I  .  3. 


S37.710.I 


-:>',  i 


VALUE  OF  RIGHTS  OF   WAV  ON   A.LL   PUBLIC   ROADS  IN  THE    UNITED  STATES.' 
On  a  basis  of  40-foot  width,  there  are  10.GGS.276  acres  of  rights  of  way  included  In    the  public 
road-  ol  the   United  states. 

Based  mi  the  average  value  <>r  farm  lands  In  the  various  States,  the  total  value  of  these    rights 
of  way  would  amount  to  15. 

Impr  iv<  d  roada S501.604.S06 

Value  of  rights  of  way 34o.652.215 

Total S1MJ7.257.021 

it  Is  estimated  thai  the  t  rtal  expenditure  ror  the  year  1918  '00. 

Highway  bonds  Issued,  or  authorised,  by  states,  ooui  »wnshlps  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

struction or  Improvement    <>f   public   roada    bo    January    i.  1914,  State  bonds,  $168,900,000;  oounty 

and  township  bonds.  $287,01  1  'IIS.    Does  not  Include  city  bonds  for  street  improvements. 
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ROWING. 

YALE  VS.  HARVARD— VARSITY  EIGHTS. 
Yale  and  Harvard  eights  have  rowed  forty-eight  races,  beginning  in  1852  on  Lake  "Winnlplseogee 
at  two  miles,  when  Harvard  won.  In  1S55  the  course  was  changed  to  Springfield  and  lengthened  to 
three  miles.  Lake  Qulnsigamond  was  the  scene  for  nine  years,  and  Lake  Saltonstall  for  1S69.  After 
an  interval  of  seven  years  the  crews  in  1S76-77  went  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  when  the  four-mile  course 
was  Inaugurated.  In  1S78  the  crews  changed  again  to  New  London,  Ct.  For  records  prior  to  1S89 
see  1914  Almanac. 


Date. 

AVon  Uy. 

TlMK. 

Won  By. 

Ti 

ME. 

W  inner. 

Loser. 

Winner. 

Loser. 

June 29,1889  ... 

Vale 

21.30 

21.55 

June  30,1904  ... 

Yale 

21 .40^ 

22.10 

June  27,1890.... 

Yale 

21.29 

21.40 

June  29. 1905 

22.33 

22.36 

June  26, 1891... 

Harvard.. 

21.23 

21.57 

June28,1906 

Harvard.. 

23.02 

23.11 

Jnlv     1,1892.... 

Yale 

20. 4S 

21.42)$ 

June  27. 1907  ... 

Yale 

21.10 

21.13 

June    3,1893.... 

Yale 

25.01)3 

25.15 

June  25,1908  .  .. 

Harvard.. 

24.10 

27.45 

June  28, 1894.... 

Vale 

22.47 

24.40 

iJulv     1.1909.... 

Harvard.. 

21.50 

22.10 

June  2S,  1895. ... 

Yale 

21.30 

22.05 

J  une  30,1910.... 

Harvard.. 

2U.46J6 

21.04 

June  29. 1899.... 

Harvard.. 

20.52^ 

21.13 

June 30, 1911. ... 

Harvard.. 

22.44 

23.41)6 

June28.19O0.  ... 

Yale. 

21.12  4-5 

21.37  2-5 

J  une  21. 1912  ... 

Harvard;. 

21.43}^ 

22.04 

June  27,1901.  ... 

YTale 

23.3/ 

23.45 

j  J  une  20.1913    .. 

Harvard. . 

21.  42>£ 

22.20 

June  26, 1902 

Vale 

20.20 

20.33 

June  19, 1914.... 

Yale 

21.16 

21.16  1-5 

June  25,1903   ... 

Vale 

20  19  4-5 

20.29  3-5 

1 

The  race  by  figures:  Half  mile,  Yale  2m.  12s.,  Harvard  2m.  14s.;  1  mile,  Yale  5m.  8s.,  Harvard 
5m.  lis.;  1  1-2  miles,  Yale  7m.  59s.,  Harvard  8m.  Is.;  2  miles,  Yale  10m.  30s.,  Harvard  10m.  32s.; 

2  1-?  miles,  Yale  13m.  6  l-2s.,  Harvard  13m.   10  l-2s.;  3  miles,  YTale  15m.  59s.,  Harvard  16m.   Is.; 

3  1-2  miles,  Harvard  18m.  32  l-2s.,  Yale  18m.  33s.;  4  miles,  Yale  21m.  16s.,  Harvard  21m.  16  l-5s. 
Yale  crew:  Stroke,  Appleton;  7,  McHenry;  6,  Rogers;  5,  Sturtevant;  4,  Sheldon;  3,  Titus;  2,  Meyers; 
bow,  Seth  Low,  2d;  coxswain,  McLane.  Harvard  crew:  Stroke,  Chanler;  7,  Soucy;  6,  Parson;  5, 
Schall;  4,  Harwood;  3,  Murray;  2,  Gardiner;  bow,  Reynolds;  coxswain,  Sargent. 

SECOND  VARSITY   EIGHT-OARED-TWO   MILES. 

Harvard,  11m.  34s.;  Yale,  12m.  2s.  Harvard  crew:  Stroke,  Lund;  7,  Curtis;  6,  Morgan;  5,  IT. 
Middendorf;  4,  J.  Middendorf;  3,  Meyer;  2,  Talcott;  bow,  Saltonstall;  coxswain,  Kreger.  Yale 
crew:  Stroke,  Gilnllan;  7,  Denegre;  6,  Fltzpatrick;  5,  Stillman;  4,  Coe;  3,  Harrison;  2,  Bennett;  bow, 
Cushman;  coxswain,   Moore. 

FRESHMAN   EIGHT-OARED— TWO   MILES. 

Harvard,  11m.  49s.;  Yale,  12m.  4s.  Harvard  crew:  Stroke,  Brown;  7,  Cabot;  6,  Stebbins;  5,  Ely; 
4,  Young;  3,  Richardson;  2,  Culbert;  bow,  Potter;  coxswain,  Cameron.  Yale  crew:  Stroke,  Meyer; 
7,  Atkins;  6,  Cox;  5,  Harriman;  4,  Whittlesey;  3,  Gamble;  2,  Walker;  bow,  Oleson;  coxswain,  Oliver 

INTERCOLLEGIATE     REGATTA. 


Rowed  at  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson. 
VARSITY     EIGHT-OARED- 


Results  since  1900: 
-FOUR     MILES. 


June  30,  1900 — Pennsylvania,  19m.  44  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  46  2-5s.;  Cornell,  20m.  4  l-5s.; 
Columbia,  20m.  S  l-5s.;  Georgetown,  20m.  19  l-5s. 

July  2,  1901 — Cornell,  18m.  53  l-5s.  (record);  Columbia,  18m.  58s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  6  4-5s.: 
Georgetown,  19m.  21s.;  Syracuse,   19m.  49s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  58  l-5s. 

June  21,  1902 — Corned,  19m.  5  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  13  3-5s.;  Columbia,  19m.  IS  3-5s.; 
Pennsylvania,    19m.    26s.;    Syracuse,    19m.   31    2-5s.;    Georgetown,    19m.    32s. 

June  26,  1903 — Cornel!,  18m.  57s.;  Georgetown,  19m.  27s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  29  2-5s.;  Penn- 
sylvania, 19m.  36  2-5s.;  Columbia,  19m.  54  4-5s. 

June  28,  1904 — Syracuse,  20m.  22  3-5s.;  Cornell,  20m.  31  l-2s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  42s.;  Co- 
lumbia, 20m.  45  2-5s.;  Georgetown,  20ra.  52  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  21m.  1   l-5s. 

June  29,  1905 — Cornell,  20m.  29  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  21m.  47  2-5s.;  Georgetown,  21m.  49s.;  Co- 
lumbia, 21m.  53  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  21m.  59  4-5s.;  Wisconsin,  22m.  6  l-5s. 

June  23,  1906 — Cornell,  19m.  36  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  43  4-5s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  45  l-5s.; 
Wisconsin,  20m.  13  4-5s.;  Columbia,  20m.  IS  3-5s.;  Georgetown,  20m.  36s. 

June  26,  1907 — Cornell,  20m.  2  3-5s.;  Columbia,  20m.  4s.;  Annapolis,  20m.  13  4-5s.;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 20m.  33  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  Georgetown,  Syracuse. 

June  27,  190S — Syracuse,  19m.  34  l-5s.;  Columbia,  19m.  35  l-5s.;  Cornell,  19m.  39s.;  Penn- 
sylvania,   19m.   52  3-5s.;   Wisconsin,   20m.  43  4-5s. 

July  2,  1909 — Cornell,  19m.  2s.;  Columbia,  19m.  4  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  19m.  15  l-5s.;  Wisconsin, 
19m.  24  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,   19m.  32  l-5s. 

June  25,  1910 — Cornell,  20m.  42  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  44  1  5s.;  Columbia,  20m.  54  l-5s.; 
Syracuse,  21m.  1  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  21m.  15  3-5s. 

June  27,  1911 — Cornell,  20m.  10  4-5s.;  Columbia,  20m.  16  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  20m.  33s.;  Wis- 
consin, 20m.  34s.:  Syracuse,  21m.  3  2-5s.  , 

June  29,  1912 — Cornell,  19m.  31  2-5s.;  Wisconsin,  19m.  35  2-5s.;  Columbia,  19m.  41s.;  Syracuse, 
19m.  47s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  55s.;  Stanford,  20m.  25s. 

June  21.  1913 — Syracuse,  19m.  28  3-5s.;  Cornell,  19m.  31s.;  Washington,  19m.  33s.;  Wisconsin, 
19m.  36s.;   Columbia,   19m.  38  l-5s.;   Pennsylvania,  20m.   11  l-5s. 

June  26,  1914 — Columbia,  19m.  37  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  19m.  41s.;  Cornell,  19m.  44  l-5s.;  Syra- 
cuse, 19m.  59  2-5s.;  Washington,  20m.  1  3-5s.;  Wisconsin,  20m.  20s.  Winning  crew:  Columbia, 
Bow,  H.  Naumer;  2,  A.  C.  Rothwell;  3,  E.  I.  Williams;  4,  V.  Sanborn;  5,  Steddiford  Pitt;  6,  Norman 
Bratton;  7,  I.  W.  Hadsell  (captain);  stroke,  C.  F.  McCarthy;  coxswain,  R.  U.  Wood. 

VARSITY     FOUR-OARED— TWO     MILES. 

Winners — 1900,  Pennsylvania,  10m.  31  l-5s.;  1901,  Cornell,  11m.  39  3-5s.;  1902,  Cornell,  10m. 
43  3-5s.;  1903,  Cornell,  10m.  34s.;  1904,  Cornel),  10m.  53  3-5s.;  1905,  Syracuse,  10m.  15  2-5s.;  " 
Cornell,  10m.  35  l-5s.;  1907,  Syracuse,  10m.  37  l-5s.;  Cornell,  10m.  40s." 
Columbia,   10m.  59  3-5s. 


.  1906, 
.  Pennsylvania,  10m.  49s.; 
,  1908,  Syracuse,  10m.  52  4-5s.;  Columbia,  11m.  6  3-5s.;  Pennsylvania, 
10m.  57  4-5s.;  1909,  Cornell,  10m.  Is.;  Syracuse,  10m.  10s.;  Columbia,  10m.  12s.;  Pennsylvania; 
10m.  27  2-5s.;  1910,  Cornell,  11m.  37  4-5s.;  Syracuse,  11m.  43  2-5s.;  Columbia,  11m.  48  l-5s.:  Penn- 
sylvania, 12m.  22s.;  1911,  Cornell,  Syracuse,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania.  No  time  taken.  1912- 
Cornell,  10m.  34  l-5s.;  Columbia,  10m.  41  l-5s.;  Syracuse,  10m.  58  3-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  11m.  23  2-5s, ; 
1913,   Cornell,   10m.  47  2-5s.;   Pennsylvania,   10m.  52  l-5s.;   Columbia,   10m.  54  4-5s.;  Wisconsin, 
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10m.  58  4-5s.;  Washington,  12m.  8  3-5s.;  1914,  Cornell,  lira.  15  2-5s.;  Columbia,  11m.  25  2-5s.; 
Pennsylvania,  11m.  33  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  11m.  50  3-5s.  Winning  crew:  Bow,  T.  S.  Craft;  2,  R.  G.  Bird; 
3,  A.  L.  Boegehold;  4,  J.  C.  Smaltz. 

FRESHMEN     EIGHT-OARED— TWO     MILES. 

Winners — 1900,  Wisconsin,  9m.  45  2-5s.;  1901,  Pennsylvania,  10m.  20  l-5s.:  1902,  Cornell, 
9ra.  39  4-5s.;  1903,  Cornell.  9m.  18s.;  1904,  Syracuse,  10m.  Is.;  1905,  Cornell,  9m.  35  2-5s.;  1906. 
Syracuse,  9m.  51  3-5s.;  1907,  Wisconsin,  9m.  58s.;  Syracuse,  10m.  3s.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  4s.; 
Columbia,  10m.  5  2-5s.;  Cornell,  10m.  7  4-5s.;  1908,  Cornell,  9m.  20  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  9m.  38  3-5s.; 
Columbia,  9"m.  43s.;  Wisconsin,  9m.  55  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  42s.;  1909,  Cornell,  9m.  11  3-5s.; 
Syracuse,  9m.  14  3-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  9m.  21s.;  Wisconsin,  9m.  22  l-5s. ;  Columbia,  9m.  26s.;  1910, 
Cornell,  10m.  40  l-5s.;  Columbia,  10m.  53  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  10m.  53  4-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  11m.  9  1-53.; 
Wisconsin,  11m.  15  l-5s.;  1911,  Columbia,  10m.  13  l-5s.;  Cornell,  10m.  20  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  10m. 
23  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  24  4-5s.;  Wisconsin,  10m.  38s.;  1912,  Cornell,  9m.  31  2-5s.;  Wisconsin, 
9m.  35  2-5s.;  Syracuse,  9m.  42  3-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  9m.  46  2-5s.;  Columbia,  9m.  47s.;  1913,  Cornell, 
10m.  4  4-5s.;  Wisconsin,  10m.  7  4-5s.;  Syracuse,  10m.  14  3-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  25  2-5s.;  Co- 
lumbia, 10m.  29s.;  1914,  Cornell,  10m.  26s.;  Syracuse,  10m.  50  l-5s.;  Pennsylvania,  10m.  50  2-5s.; 
Columbia,  10m.  56  l-5s.;  Wisconsin,  10m.  59s.  Winning  crew:  Bow,  D.  S.  Morgan;  2,  G.  D.  Stahl; 
3,  H.  A.  Meyers;  4,  L.  W.  Overlook;  5,  J.  A.  Worn;  6,  A.  A.  Cushlng;  7,  G.  E.  Lund;  Stroke,  J.  L. 
Collyer. 

BEST     INTERCOLLEGIATE     RECORDS. 

Varsity  elght-oared,  four-mile  race:  Cornell,  July  2,  1901,  18m.  53  l-5s.  Varsity  four-oared, 
two-mile  race:  Cornell,  July  2,  1909,  10m.  Is.  Freshmen  eight-oared,  two-mile  race:  Cornell, 
July  2,   1909.  9m.   11  3-5s. 

THE     OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE     BOAT     RACES. 


YkvE. 

Date. 

Winner. 

Course. 

Tii 

Be. 

Won  l>y 

1902 

1903 

1904 
1903 

Vpril  1 

Oxford 

Putney  to  Mortlake 

Putney  to  Mortlake 

Putney  to  Mortlake. 

Putnes'  to  Mortlake.... 

Putney  to  Mortlake 

Putney  to   Mortlake...   . 

Pntney  to  Mortlake 

M. 

19 
19 
21 
20 
19 
20 
19 
19 
20 
18 
2  'I 
20 
20 

S. 

32>6 
34 
35 
24 
26 
19 
50 
14 
29 
3 
53 
23 

Won  easily, 
6  lengths.  * 
4^5  lengths. 
3  lengths. 

190(3 

April  7    

Cambridge  .... 
Cambridge  

1907 

1908 

1909   . 

April  4 

March  23 

\  prill 

4^  lengths. 
3  lengths. 
3  lengths. 

1910..       . 
1911 

3>^  lengths.       * 
2k  lengths 

1912 
1913 

1914 

Aprill 

March  28 

6  lengths. 
%L  Length. 

2  lengths. 

The  above  table  covers  but  the  last  13  annual  dual  regattas  between  the  two  universities. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  rowed  70  regattas,  Oxford  winning  39,  Cambridge  31  and  one  (1877) 
resulted  in  a  dead  heat.  Distance  about  four  and  one-quarter  miles.  Best  record,  18m.  29s.,  made 
by  Oxford  In  1911. 

COLLEGE     DUAL    AND     TRIANGULAR     REGATTAS. 

April  11 — Oakland,  Cal.  3  miles,  eights — University  of  Washington,  18m.  58s.;  Stanford 
University,  19m.  24s.;  University  of  California,  19m.  37s.  Freshman,  eights,  2  miles — Stanford, 
13m.  16s.;  Washington  second,  California  third. 

\prll  18 — Annapolis,  Md.  Severn  course,  1  5-16  miles,  eights — Pennsylvania  defeated  Naval 
Academy  by  2  lengths  In  7m.  42s.  Freshman  eights — Pennsylvania  defeated  Naval  Academy  by 
1-3  length  in  8m.  29  3-5s.  m  j  _  m  _     „ 

April  25 — Annapolis.  Md.  1  15-16  miles,  eights — Naval  Academy  defeated  Harvard  by  2  sec- 
onds In  6m.  43s.     Second  eights — Harvard  defeated  Naval  Academy    by  3  lengths  in  6m.  43s. 

May  2 — Annapolis,  Md.  1  15-16, miles,  eights — Philadelphia  Central  High  School  defeated 
Naval  Academv  freshmen  by  1-4  length  In  7m.  14s. 

May  9 — Princeton,  N.  J.  1  7-8  miles,  eights — Columbia,  9m.  16s.;  Princeton,  9m.  20s.;  Penn- 
sylvania. 9m.  32s.     Freshman  eights — Princeton,  9m.  46s.;  Pennsylvania,  9m.  58s. 

May  23 — Ithaca,  N.  Y.  2  miles,  varsity  eights — Cornell.  10m.  38  3-5s.;  Princeton,  10m. 
41  3-5s.;   Yale,    10m.   38  3-5s.      Freshman  eights — Cornell,   10m.   51  2-5s.;  Princeton,    11m.   7  l-5s. 

May  26 — Vancouver,  B.  C.  500  feet  less  than  2  3-4  miles—  University  ot  Washington  Boat 
("lub  defeated  California  University  by  1  1-2  lengths:  Vancouver  third.  Time — 16m.  Cambridge. 
Mass.  1  7-8  miles,  varsity  eights — Cornell.  9m.  38  3-5s.;  Harvard,  9m.  42  3-5s.  Freshman  eights 
— Cornell,  9m.   56s.;   Harvard,    10m.    Is. 

June  18 — New  Haven,  Ct.  1  mile  upstream,  freshman  fours — Yale,  5m.  27s.;  Harvard,  5m. 
38  l-2s.  Scrub  fours — Harvard,  5m.  64s.;  Vale,  5m.  57s.  Half  mile  upstream,  graduate  eights — 
Yale,  2m.  31  l-2s.;  Harvard,  2m.  32  l-2a. 

IMPORTANT   REGATTAS   OF    1914. 

May  16.— Philadelphia,  Pa.  Twelfth  annual  regatta  of  the  American  Bowing  Association 
over  the  Henley  course  on  the  Schuvlklll  River.  Freshman  elght-oared  shells — Won  by  I  Diversity 
of  Pennsylvania:  Naval  Academv  second.  Time — 6m.  58s.  Two  entries.  First  elght-oared  shells 
—Won  by  Harvard;  Union  Boat  club  (Boston)  second,  Naval  Academy  third,  Yale  fourth,  Syra- 
cuse fifth.  Time — 6m.  40  3-5s.  First  single  sculls — Won  by  John  B.  Kelly,  Vesper  Boat  Club, 
Philadelphia:  Paul  Wltlilngton,  Union  Boat  Club,  Boston,  second;  Durando  Miller.  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  third.  Time — 8m.  3s.  Former  A.  R.  A.  record,  8m.  5s.,  held  by  J.  Williamson,  2d,  In 
1006.  Junior  collegiate  elght-oared  shells — Won  by  Harvard;  Yale  second.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania third.  Naval  Academv  fourth.  Princeton  fifth.  Time— 6m.  40s.  Special  four-oared  shells — 
won  by  University  of  Pennsylvania  (bow,  Popp:  2.  Stokes:  3,  Blatz;  stroke.  Odgers):  1  Diversity 
Barge  Club  (Philadelphia)  second.  Naval  Academv  third.  Time — 7m.  13  1-68.  First  double 
sculls — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club;  Riverside  Boil  Club  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  second.  Union  Boat 
Club   (Boston)   third.      Riverside  claimed  a  foul  and  protested  the  race. 

May  30 — New  York  Regatta  Association's  annual  regatta  on  Harlem  River,  New  York  City. 
One  and  one-ouarter-mlle  course.  Results:  Junior  four-oared  barge— Won  by  Hudson  Boat  Club. 
New  York  (how,  M.  Rossnagel;  2.  F.  Hessey;  3,  J.  Pohler;  stroke.  P.  Johnson;  coxswain.  N.  Stark); 
Ifosedale  Boat  Club  (New  Jersev)  second.  Time — Rm.  48  4-5s.  Junior  double  sculls — Won  by 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  New  York  (H.  Babcock  and  S.  A.  Wilde):  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club 
(New  York)  second;  Lone  Star  third.     Time — 6m.  52s.     Junior  four-oared  sculls — Won  by  New 
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Rochelle  Rowing  Club,  New  Rochelle  (bow,  Joseph  Walsh;  2,  James  Archibald;  3,  Edmund  Mac- 
Collln;  stroke,  Robert  Dodge;  coxswain,  Cary  Waldradt);  Columbia  University  second,  Metropoli- 
tan Rowing  Club  third.     Time — 6m.  46s.     Senior  quadruple  sculls — Won  by  Metropolitan  Row- 
ing Club,  New  York  (bow,  A.  E.  Gauss;  2,  A.  S.  Corbett;  3,  L.  A.  Jauss;  stroke,  W.  H.  Hart);  Malta 
Boat   Club    (Philadelphia)    second,    Nonpareil    Rowing    Club    (New    York)    disqualified.     No   time 
taken.     Intermediate  single  shells — Won  by  L.  Zoha,  First  Bohemian  Boat  Club,  New  York;  Wal- 
ter M.  Campbell,  Malta  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia,  second;  Leo  Scharfe,  Arundle  Boat  Club,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  third.    Time — 7m.  47s.    Senior  four-oared  barge — Won  by  Artel  Rowing  Club,  Baltimore 
(bow,  C.  Howard;  2,  W.  Skinner;  3,  N.  McPartland;  stroke,  W.  Hlldebrandt;  coxswain,  J.  McLaugh- 
lin); Rosedale  Boat  Club  (Hoboken,  N.  J.)  second,  Active  Boat  Club  (Hoboken,  N.  J.)  third.     Time 
— 2m.  28  2-5s.     Senior  single  shells — Won  by  T.  J.  Rooney,  Ravenswood  Boat  Club,  Long  Island 
City;  G.  Waldo  Smith,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  New  York,  second;  George  W.  Allison,  West  Phila- 
delphia  Boat   Club,    Philadelphia,    third.     Time — 7m.    4  l-5s.     Junior   quadruple   sculls — Won   by 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  New  York  (bow,  H.  Babcock;  2,  S.  A.  Wilde;  3,  H.  Cattus;  stroke,  C. 
Calpls);  Lone  Star  Boat  Club  (New  York)  second,  Nassau  Boat  Club  (New  York  City)  third.     Time 
— 6m.     Association  single  shells — Won  by  Walter  M.   Campbell,   Malta  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia; 
Frederick  Miller,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City,  second;  F.  X.  Deering,  Metropolitan 
Rowing  Club,  New  York  City,  third.     Time — 7m.  7s.     Junior  single  sculls,  final  heat — Won  by  H. 
Heller,   Metropolitan  Boat  Club,  New  York;  Leo  Scharfe,  Arundle  Boat  Club,  Baltimore,  second; 
Domlnick   Mulo,   Wahnetah  Boat  Club,   New  York,  third.     Time — 7m.   Is.     Junior  four  gigs  for 
high  schools — Won  by  New  Rochelle  High  School  (bow,  D.  Lovejoy;  2,  W.  White;  3,  B.  Greely; 
stroke,  W.  A.  Smith;  coxswain,  W.  McCrea);  Flushing  High  School  second,  Hoboken  High  School 
third.     Time — 6m.  48  l-5s.     Senior  four  shells — Won  by  Wahnetah  Boat  Club,  New  York   (bow, 
Lawrence  Hartung;  2,  Joseph  Atkinson;  3,  Edward  Kelly;  stroke,  W.  Ryan);  Ariel  Rowing  Club 
(Baltimore)    second,    Malta   Boat   Club    (Philadelphia)    third.     Time — 6m.    14  2-5s.     Junior   eight- 
oared    shells — Won    by    New    York    Athletic    Club,    New    York    (G.    Raymond,    E.     Kirchgraber, 
T.  Thompson,  L.  Ketchum,  F.  W.  Merrill,  L.  S.  Wooley,  W.  Hannegan,  J.  T.  Van  Twisk,  J.  Whelan, 
coxswain);  Columbta  University  second,  First  Bohemian  Boat  Club  third.     Time — 6m.  3-5s.     In- 
termediate four-oared  gigs — Won  by  Columbia  University  (E.  K.  Richards,  O.  B.  Myers,  W.  Cronen- 
berg,  V.  Sandborn,  R.  U.  Wood,  coxswain);  Wahnetah  Boat  Club  (Flushing)  second.     Special  race, 
Columbia  Varsity  Eight  vs.  All  New  York  Octuple — Won  by  Columbia  (H.  A.  Xaumer,  A.  Roth- 
well,  E;  W.  Williams,  V.  Sanborn,  S.  Pitt,  N.  Bratton,  I.  W.  Hadsell,  C.  F.  McCarthy,  R.  U.  Wood, 
coxswain);  All  New  York   (Sheppard,  Stevens,  Schwartz,  Rooney,  Hart,  Jauss,  Emery,  Wells,  A. 
Johnson,  coxswain)   second.     Time — 5m.  31  3-5s. 

June  20 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sixty-first  annual  Schuylkill  Navy  Day  Regatta  at  Fairmount 
Park.  Junior  single  sculls — Won  by  Theobald  Clark,  Philadelphia  Barge  Club;  Boyd  Magee,  Penn 
Barge  Club,  second;  John  Engle,  Vesper  Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 7m.  6  4-5s.  Senior  four-oared 
shells — Won  by  University  Barge  Club  (R.  T.  Nalle,  Harold  Wilcox,  Russell  Thayer,  Jr.,  Ed.  Hoff- 
man, Jr.);  Vesper  Boat  Club  second,  Quaker  City  Barge  Club  third.  Time — 7m.  4-5s.  Senior  cen- 
tipedes— Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club  (William  McCreary,  Karl  Graef,  Walter  Smith,  John  Kelly);' 
Philadelphia  Barge  Club  second,  Malta  Boat  Club  third.  Time — 6m.  39  4-5s.  Junior  eight-oared 
shells — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club  (Paul  Costello,  Ivan  Crooks,  Jack  Kastner,  Frank  Lally,  Edward 
Graef,  Harry  Bosworth,  Chester  H.  Drummond,  Albert  Brady,  E.  C.  Kock);  Undine  Barge  Club 
second,  Malta  Boat  Club  third.  Time — 6m.  46s.  Junior  double  sculls — Won  by  Penn  Barge  Club 
(B.  H.  Magee  and  S.  G.  Mollard);  West  Philadelphia  Boat  Club  second,  Undine  Barge  Club  third. 
Time — 7m.  29s.  Senior  single  sculls — Won  by  John  Kelly,  Vesper  Boat  Club;  E.  F.  Hoffman,  Jr., 
University  Barge  Club,  second.  No  time  taken.  Special  Philadelphia  schools  eight-oared  shells — 
AVon  by  West  Philadelphia  High  School  (F.  Goswlck,  R.  McCormick,  J.  H.  Whiting,  N.  R.  Rich- 
ardson, A.  P.  Sager,  Frank  Nelms,  O.  D.  Forbes,  Sydney  G.  Tilden,  Rodney  Jack);  Northeast  High 
second,  West  Philadelphia  High  second  crew  third.  Time — 7m.  45  4-5s.  Junior  centipedes — Won 
by  Malta  Boat  Club  (L.  H.  Kennedy,  R.  L.  Scheuing,  F.  I.  Clayton,  T.  R.  McMaster);  Undine  Barge 
Club  second,  Vesper  Boat  Club  third.  Time — 7m.  8  3-5s.  Junior  four-oared  gigs — Won  by  Malta 
Boat  Club  (H.  S.  Barnes,  R.  T.  Reed,  J.  F.  Coyle,  J.  J.  Pettlt,  W.  G.  McEwan,  Jr.);  University  Barge 
Club  second,  Undine  Barge  Club  third.  Time — 7m.  30  2-5s.  Senior  double  sculls — Won  by  Vesper 
Boat  Club  (Walter  L.  Smith  and  John  B.  Kelly) ;  Undine  Barge  Club  (Gates  Hickey  and  C.  J.  Bunth, 
Jr.)  second,  Philadelphia  Barge  Club  third.  Time— 7m.  3s.  Junior  octopedes — Won  by  Vesper 
Boat  Club  (Joseph  McGucken,  Evans  Griffith,  William  Grubb,  Edward  McLaln,  Henry  Schroeder, 
Albert  Schell,  John  Severln,  William  T.  Bowman,  Charles  Reiff ) ;  Malta  Boat  Club  second,  Crescent 
Boat  Club  third.      No  time  given. 

July  4 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  People's  Regatta,  over  Schuylkill  course,  1  1-4  miles.  Junior 
elght-oared  shells — Won  by  Undine  Barge  Club  (Magee,  Wanner,  Summers,  Emmons,  Terry, 
Holmes,  Reiger,  Lukens,  Keyser) ;  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club  second,  Analostan  Boat  Club  disquali- 
fied. Time — 7m.  5  l-4s.  Junior  singles — Won  by  Leo  Scharfe,  Arundel  Boat  Club;  Walter  Jen- 
kinson,  Vesper  Boat  Club,  second;  William  Haas,  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club,  third.  Time — 8m.  39s. 
Senior  singles — Won  by  Thomas  J.  Rooney,  Ravenswood  Boat  Club;  George  Allison,  West  Phila- 
delphia Boat  Club,  second.  Kelly  did  not  finish.  Time — 8m.  21s.  Intermediate  double  sculls — 
Won  by  Malta  Boat  Club  (Hammill  and  Cox);  Undine  Barge  Club  second.  New  York  Athletic 
Club  disqualified  from  second  place.  Time — 8m.  8  3-5s.  Junior  double  sculls — Won  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Barge  Club  (Qulnn  and  McCarthy) ;  Fairmount  Rowing  Association  second,  Vesper  Boat 
Club  third.  Time — 8m.  32  3-5s.  Intermediate  four-oared  gigs — Won  by  College  Boat  Club  (Per- 
rott,  Ferris,  Harley,  Chickering  and  A.  J.  Foster,  coxswain);  Malta  Boat  Club  second,  Wahnetah 
Boat  Club  third.  Time — 7m.  56  2-5s.  Senior  double  sculls — Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club  (Kelly 
and  Smith);  Harlem  Rowing  Club  (Qulnn  and  Shepherd)  second.  Time — 7m.  51s.  Intermediate 
quadruple  sculls — Won  by  New  York  Athletic  Club  (Babcock,  Wilde,  J.  Cattus  and  C.  Cattus); 
Quaker  City  second,  Undine  Barge  Club  third.  Time — 7m.  19  3-5s.  Senior  four-oared  shells — 
Won  by  University  Barge  Club  (Nalle,  Wlllcox,  Thayer,  Huffner);  Wahnetah  Boat  Club  second. 
Time — 7m.  35s.  Intermediate  singles — Won  by  Clark,  Philadelphia  Barge  Club;  Magee,  Pennsyl- 
vania Barge  Club,  second;  Cox,  Malta  Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 8m.  57s.  Senior  quadruple  sculls 
—  Won  by  Vesper  Boat  Club  (Engle,  McCreary,  Graef,  Smith  and  Kelly);  New  York  Athletic  Club 
second.  Time — 7m.  10  3-5s.  Intermediate  elght-oared  shells — Won  by  New  York  Athletic  Club 
(Klrschgrabes,  Lederle,  Merrill,  Ketchum,  Thompson,  Woelly,  Hannegan,  Van  Twlck  and  Whelan); 
Pennsylvania  3arge  Club  second.  Time — 7m.  12s.  Junior  four-oared  gigs — Won  by  University 
Barge  Club  (Cheston,  Collum,  Law,  Johnson,  Williamson);  Malta  Boat  Club  second,  West  Phila- 
delphia Boat  Club  third.  Time — 7m.  27  3-5s.  Senior  elght-oared  shells — Won  by  College  Boat 
Club  (Chickering,  Butler,  Harley,  Blatz,  Garvin,  Merrick,  Perrott,  Marcy);  Argonauts  (Toronto) 
second,  Detroit  Boat  Club  third.  Time — 6m.  51s.  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Rosedale  Boat  Club's  Re- 
gatta, over  Hackensack  River  course,  one  mile.  Association  singles — Won  by  Louis  Zabo,  First 
Bohemian  Boat  Club,  New  York;  Alex  Rachmell,  Jr.,  Clifton  Boat  Club,  Staten  Island,  second;  F. 
Koch,  Active  Boat  Club,  Hoboken,  third.  Time — 6m.  30s.  Junior  single  gigs — Won  by  Groper, 
Bayonne  Boat  Club;  Chauncey  Lewis,  Hudson  Boat  Club,  New  York,  second;  A.  E.  Muendel,  Active 
Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 9m.  43  4-5s.  Intermediate  single  shells — Won  by  Kenneth  M.  Reed, 
Bayonne  Boat  Club;  G.  Foster,  Atlantic  Boat  Club,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  second;  Harry  Moran,  Hudson 
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Boat  Club,  New  York,  third.  Time — 8m.  10  3-5s.  Junior  single  shells — Won  by  Spencer  G.  Ben- 
nett, Sheepshead  Bay  Boat  Club:  Charles  MacKenzie,  Bayonne  Boat  Club,  second;  B.  B.  Badgley, 
Active  Boat  Club,  third.  Time — 7m.  58  3-5s.  Junior  double  gigs — Won  by  Active  Boat  Club 
(C.  Nlemeyer  and  L.  Eitgen) ;  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club  (New  York)  second,  Atlantic  Boat  Club 
third.  Time — 7m.  2  2-5s.  Junior  four  gigs — Won  by  First  Bohemian  Boat  Club  (bow,  F.  Hanacik; 
2,  F.  Swansky:  3,  F.  Citik:  stroke,  V.  Balajka;  coxswain,  B.  Novotny) ;  Bayonne  Boat  Club  second, 
Metropolitan  Boat  Club  third.  Time — 7m.  2  3-5s.  Intermediate  singre  gigs — Won  by  G.  Foster, 
Atlantic  Boat  Club;  Harry  Moran,  Hudson  Boat  Club,  second;  Frank  Keorkle,  Bayonne  Boat  Club, 
third.  Time — 7m.  6  4-5s.  Junior  four  gigs,  for  high  schools — Won  by  Bayonne  High  School;  Hobo- 
ken  High  School  second.  Time — 6m.  Curtis  High  School  withdrew.  Boston,  Mass.  Regatta 
of  the  New  England  Amateur  Rowing  Association,  held  on  Charles  River.  Single  canoes — Won  by 
W.  L.  French,  Waltham  Canoe  Club.  Time — 4m.  27s.  Novice  singles — Won  by  X.  McRae,  M.  I. 
T.  Time — 12m.  56s.  Intermediate  singles — Won  by  Joseph  Ryan,  Riverside  Boat  Club.  Time — 
10m.  51s.  Junior  doubles — Won  by  the  Weld  Boat  Club  (Charles  Baton  and  Howard  Morse). 
Time — 10m.  54s.  Club  four  canoes — Won  by  Waltham.  Time — 3m.  42s.  Senior  singles — Won 
by  Henrv  H.  Livingstone,  Riverside  B.  C.  Time — 10m.  35s.  Junior  singles — Won  by  Joseph  Buck- 
ley, Jr.,  Farragut  B.  C.  Time — 11m.  6s.  Intermediate  eight-oared  shells — Won  by  Boston  Inter- 
scholastlc  (R.  Flynn,  bow;  X.  McDonald,  2;  A.  J.  Welling,  3;  A.  Lundqulst,  4;  H.  Newton,  5;  J. 
O'Xell,  6;  W.  Gilman,  7;  P.  Marston,  stroke;  J.  Donovan,  coxswain).  Time — 8m.  2is.  War  canoes 
— Won  bv  Waltham  Canoe  Club  (W.  A.  Stone,  H.  C.  Colon,  D.  Hastings,  J.  Shanley,  E.  Preacott, 
S.  West,  C.  Kaufman,  W.  Macomber,  H.  Blanchard,  W.  Harvey,  P.  Ogden,  W.  L.  French).  Time — 
6m.  28s.  Junior  elght-oared  shells — Won  by  Riverside  (C.  J.  Faulkner,  bow;  M.  Pollock,  2;  E. 
Kluefel,  3:  John  Dwyer,  4;  M.  McCarthy,  5;  Joseph  Ryan,  6;  H.  H.  Livingstone,  7;  William  Faulk- 
ner, stroke:  D.  Mack,  coxswain).     Time — 8m.  55s. 

July  18 — New  York  City.  Ninth  annual  regatta  of  the  Hudson  River  Rowing  Association, 
over  Riverside  Drive  course;  one  mile.  Junior  four-oared  gigs — Won  by  New  Roche  lie  Rowing 
Club  (Murphy,  bow;  Greeley,  2;  Welsh,  3;  Dodk'e,  stroke;  Walracht,  coxswain):  Metropolitan  Row- 
ing Club  second.  Time — 5m.  48  4-5s.  Intermediate  double  gigs — Won  by  Hudson  ii.  C.  (Xor- 
man,  bow;  De  Witt,  stroke);  Nonpareil  B.  C.  second.  Time — 6m.  9  2-5s.  Junior  single  gigs — Won 
by  H.  Jaenlke,  Union  Boat  Club;  J.  Brodigan,  Hudson  Boat  Club,  second;  B.  Badgley,  Active  Boat 
Club,  third.  Time — 6m.  40  4-5s.  Junior  four-oared  barges — Won  by  Ariel  B.  C.  (Davis,  bow; 
King,  2;  Hood,  3;  A.  Pilson,  stroke;  McLoughlin,  coxswain);  Rosedale  B.  C.  second,  Bayonne  R.  C. 
third.  Time — 6m.  8s.  Association  single  sculls — Won  by  W.  A.  Kohler,  Nassau  Boat  Club;  G. 
Foster,  Atlantic  B.  C,  second:  R.  H.  Pearce,  Nonpareil  B.  C,  third.  Rachmeil,  Clifton  B.  C,  fin- 
ished first  but  was  disqualified  for  fouling.  Time — 6m.  50  3-5s.  Junior  double  gigs— Won  by  Ac- 
tive B.  C.  (Gunther,  bow;  F.  Mueller,  stroke);  Waverly  B.  C.  second,  Xassau  B.  C.  third.  Time — 
6m.  37s.  Intermediate  four-oared  barges — Won  by  Hudson  B.  C.  (Rossnogel,  bow;  Hesse,  2; 
Pohler,  3:  Johnson,  stroke;  Stark,  coxswain);  Metropolitan  B.  C.  disqualified  for  failure  to  arrive  on 
time.  No  time  taken.  Intermediate  single  gigs — Won  by  F.  De  Witt,  Hudson  B.  C;  J.  Rogan, 
Nonpareil  B.  C,  second.  Time — 7m.  46s.  Senior  four-oared  barges — Won  by  Ariel  R.  C.  (D. 
Hood,  bow;  W.  Skinner,  2:  McPartland,  3;  W.  Hildebrandt,  stroke;  J.  McLoughlin,  coxswain); 
Wahnetah  B.   C.   second,   Hudson  Boat  Club  third.     Time — 5m.   5S  3-os. 

August  7  and  8 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  Schuylkill  course:  forty-seventh  annual  regatta  of  the 
National  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen:  first  day,  August  7.  Intermediate  double  shells — Won 
by  Duluth  B.  C.  (H.  E.  Osman  and  A.  P.  Kent);  University  Barge  Club  (Philadelphia)  second, 
Pennsylvania  Barge  Club  (Philadelphia)  third.  Time — 8m.  18  2-5s.  Junior  elght-oared  shells — 
Won  bv  G*and  Rantds  Boat  and  Canoe  Club  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.);  Analostan  Boat  Club  (Wash- 
ington) second,  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club  (Philadelphia)  third.  Time — 7m.  15  3-5s.  Intermediate 
singles — Won  bv  W.  A.  Neer,  Detroit  Boat  Club;  Henry  Heller,  Metropolitan  Rowing  Club,  New 
York,  second;  H.  E.  Osman,  Duluth  B.  C,  third.  Time — Sm.  59  l-5s.  Senior  quarter-mile,  single 
sculls,  first  heat — Won  bv  Robert  Dibble,  Don  Rowing  Club,  Toronto;  R.  H.  Pearse.  Nonpareil  R. 
C,  New  York,  second:  Gary  Faulkner,  Riverside  B.  C,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  third.  Time — lm.  30s. 
Second  heat — Won  bv  Edward  B.  Butler,  Toronto  B.  C:  W.  A.  Neer.  Detroit  B.  C,  second;  W.  H. 
Bergin,  Illinois  Vallev  Y.  and  C.  C,  Peoria,  third.  Time — lm.  2Ss.  Senior  iutenrationul  four- 
oared  shells— Won  bv  Duluth  B.  C;  Argonaut  R.  C.  (crew  No.  2,  Toronto;  second,  University  Barge 
Club  (Philadelphia)  third.  Time — 7m.  31  l-5s.  Senior  double  sculls  — Won  by  Vesper  B.  C,  Phila- 
delphia (J.  B.  Kelly  and  W.  L.  Smith);  Riverside  B.  C.  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  second,  Harlem  R.  C. 
(New  York)  third.  Time — 7m.  46s.  Intermediate  elght-oared  shells — WTon  by  Duluth  B.  C.j 
Argonaut  R.  C.  (Toronto)  second.  Illinois  \  alley  Y.  and  C.  <'.  third.  Time — 6m.  47  3-5s.  Second 
day,  August  8.  Sculling  Champion  Robert  Dibble  of  Toronto  again  won  the  championship,  beat- 
ing John  B.  Kelly  of  Philadelphia  bv  \<,  length.  Senior  single  scull  shells  (association)  —  Won  by  John 
B.  Kelly,  Vesper  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia;  Thomas  J.  Rooney,  Ravenswood  Boat  Club,  Long  Island 

,  X.  Y.,  second;  David  Regan,  Mutual  Bowing  Club,  Buffalo,  third.  Time — 7m.  69  1-58.  Senior 
four-oared  shells — Won  bv  University  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia  (Richard  T.  Xalle,  bow;  Harold 
Wilcox,  2;  Russell  Thayer.  .Ir.,  3;  Edward  F.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  stroke);  Potomac  Boat  Club  (Washing- 
ton, l).  <'.)  second.  Western  Rowing  Club  of  St.  Bonis  started  but  dropped  out.  Time— Tin.  12 
Intermediate  four-oared  shells — Won  by  Duluth  Boat  club.  Duluth,  Minn.  (W.  Sutherland,  bow;  W. 
Prudden,  2;  W.  M.  Schneider.  3;  E.  '..  Forsell,  stroke);  Argonaut  Rowing  Club  of  Toronto  second, 
Arundel  Boat  Club  (Baltimore)  third.  No  time  taken.  Senior  centipedes — Won  by  Riverside 
Boal  Club.  Cambridge,  Mass.  (William  Faulkner,  bow;  Frank  Davy,  2:  Henry  J.  Livingston,  3; 
uilkner,  stroke) ;  New  York  A.  C.  second,  Philadelphia  Barge  Club  (Philadelphia)  third. 
Time — -6m.  11  l-5s.  Champion  senior  single  scull  shells  Won  by  Robert  Dibble,  Don  Rowing 
club.  Toronto;  John  B.  Kelly,  Vesper  Boal  Club,  Philadelphia,  second;  Everard  B.  Butler,  Toronto 
Rowing  Club,  third.  Time- --7m.  INs.  Sen'or  elght-oared  shells —  WOO  by  Duluth  Boat  Club, 
crew  No.  1  (P.  Moore,  bow;  M.  C.  Rhelnben.  t.  2;  C.  C.  Beschenbossel.  3;  W.  M.  Hoover,  4;  W.  L. 
Qulnby,  5;  A.  R,  Kent,  ti;  I).  C.  Moore,  7;  1).  S.  Ilorak,  stroke;  1..  G.  Brown,  coxswain);  Argonaut 
Howlnc  Club  (Toronto)  second,  New  York  A.  C.  third.  Sm.  27  2-6a.      Intercity  octopede — 

Won  by   New   York   (Alberi    I  .   bow;  Joseph  T.    P.   Callahan,  2j   Ludwlg  Janss,  3;    William   II. 

t,  -i:  Harry  Babcock,  5;  Charles  Cattus,  6;  John  Cattus,  7;  Charles  Kusche,  stroke;  J.  Whelan, 
■vain);   Philadelphia  nd.     Time— 6m  Quarter-mile  dash — Won  by  E.    B.    Butler, 

Toronto    Rowing  Club:    R,    M.    Pearse,    Yonpareil   lhiwlni;   Club.    New   York,  second:    Robert  Dibble, 
Don    Rowing  Club,    Toronto,  third;    William    Neer,    Detroit    Boat    Club,  fourth.      Time-    lm.  21s. 

September  7  Baltimore,  Md.  Twenty-fifth  annual  Middle  states  regatta  over  a  mile  course 
on  the  Patapsloo  River.      Double  sculls,  140-pound  class  (two  •  won  by  Malta  Boat    Club 

(Philadelphia)  from  i  ndlne  Barge  <  lub  (Phlladelphl  No  time  taken.     Junior  Quad- 

ruple sculls  (two  entries)  —  Won  by  New  Roohelle  (N.  Y.)  Rowing  club  by  live  lengths;  West   Phil 
delphla  Boat  Club  second.     No  time  taken.     Benlor  four-oared  shells  (two  entries)  —  Won  by    New 
York   Athletic  <'iub  from   the   Ariel   Club  of  Baltimore.      No  time  taken.      Junior  four-oared  gigs — 
Won  by   Potomac   Boal   Club  (Washington):  Arundel   Boat   club  (Baltlmi  ond,   Malta  Boat 

Club    (Philadelphia)    third.      Tun.-      .".m.     472-OB.      Junior    double    BCUlls       Won    by    P  Boat 

Club  (Washington);  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club  (Philadelphia)  second.  New  RocheUe  (N.  Y.)  Row- 
ing Club  third.     Time — 6m.  3  l-5s.     Senior  double  sculls  (two  entries) — Won  by  Malta  Boat  Club 
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(Philadelphia);  Nassau  Boat  Club  (New  York)  second.  Time — 6m.  6  2-5s.  Intermediate  elght- 
oared  shells  (two  entries) — Won  by  Analostan  Club  (Washington);  Arundel  Boat  Club  (Baltimore) 
second.  Time — 5m.  9  l-5s.  Senior  quadruple  sculls  (two  entries) — Won  by  New  York  Athletic 
Club  (New  York);  Quaker  City  Barge  Club  (Philadelphia)  second.  Time — 5m.  22  2-5s.  Senior 
single  sculls — Won  by  F.  Deerlng,  Nassau  Boat  Club,  New  York;  Leo  Scharfe,  Arundel  Boat  Club, 
Baltimore,  second;  Alexander  Rachmlel,  Jr.,  Clifton  Boat  Club,  Clifton,  N.  Y.,  third.  Time — 6m. 
35  2-5s.  Intermediate  double  sculls — Dead  heat  between  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club  (Philadelphia) 
and  Vesper  Boat  Club  (Philadelphia) ;  Undine  Boat  Club  (Philadelphia)  third.  Time — 6m.  4  l-5s. 
In  the  row-off  the  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club  won.  No  time  taken.  Senior  eight-oared  shells — Won 
by  Ariel  Rowing  Club  (Baltimore);  New  Rochelle  Rowing  Club  (New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.)  second,  Ana- 
lostan Boat  Club  (Washington,  D.  C.)  third.  Time — 5m.  8  2-5s.  Intermediate  single  sculls — Won 
by  Leo  Scharfe,  Arundel  Boat  Club,  Baltimore;  John  S.  Lentz,  Jr.,  Undine  Barge  Club,  Philadelphia, 
second.  Time — 7m.  22  4-5s.  Association  single  sculls — Won  by  F.  X.  Deerlng,  Nassau  Boat  Club, 
New  York;  H.  E.  H.  Cox,  Malta  Boat  Club,  Philadelphia,  second;  Frederick  Miller,  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  third.  Time — 6m.  39  l-5s.  Junior  single  sculls — Won  by  John  Engle,  Vesper  Boat 
Club,  Philadelphia;  F.  Bever,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  second;  A.  J.  Blackaller,  Ariel  Rowing  Club, 
Baltimore,  third.  Time — 6m.  55  2-5s.  Intermediate  four-oared  gigs — Won  by  Potomac  Boat 
Club  (Washington);  Malta  Boat  Club  (Philadelphia)  second,  Arundel  Boat  Club  (Baltimore)  third. 
Time — 6m.  4  2-5s.  Senior  four-oared  shells,  140-pound  class — Won  by  Ariel  Rowing  Club  (Balti- 
more);  Malta  Boat  Club  (Philadelphia)  second.  Time — 6m.  4  l-5s.  Junior  eight-oared  shells — 
Won  by  Analostan  Boat  Club  (Washington);  Pennsylvania  Barge  Club  (Philadelphia)  second,  Ariel 
Rowing  Club  (Baltimore)  third.  Time — 5m.  21s.  Intermediate  quadruple  sculls — Won  by  Quaker 
City  Barge  Club  (Philadelphia)  from  New  Rochelle  Rowing  Club,  which  was  swamped  by  rough 
water.     Time — 6m.   lis. 

CANADA. 

July  31  and  August  1 — St.  Catharines,  Ont. ;  Canadian  Henley.  Junior  single  sculls,  final — 
Won  by  St.  Catharines  R.  and  C.  Club  (A.  H.  Greenwood);  Argonaut  Rowing  Club  (W.  Kennedy) 
second.  Time — 10m.  34s.  (30  lengths).  Junior  eights,  final — Won  by  Argonaut  Rowing  Club, 
Toronto  (B.  M.  Clerk,  stroke;  D.  G.  Buckley,  G.  W.  Hogarth,  Richard  Slatter,  J.  E.  Bell,  T.  R.  Col- 
lev,  C.  J.  Hunter,  J.  Wilson,  Thomas  R.  Loudon,  coxswain);  Detroit  Boat  Club  second,  Britannia 
Boat  Club  (Ottawa)  third.  Time — 6m.  31  l-5s.  Intermediate  singles,  final — Won  by  Mutual  Row- 
ing Club,  Buffalo  (David  Regan);  Detroit  Boat  Club  (W.  A.  Near)  second.  St.  Catharines  (A.  H. 
Greenwood)  third.  Time — 10m.  30s.  Intermediate  fours,  final — Won  by  Hamilton;  Don  Rowing 
Club  (Toronto)  second.  Time — 9m.  32s.  Senior  eights,  final — Won  by  Argonaut  Rowing  Club, 
Toronto  (E.  Harcourt,  stroke;  F.  G.  Addison,  G.  G.  Terrlberry,  Alex.  Sinclair,  J.  Girvan,  A.  C. 
Keith,  A.  D.  Wilson,  Thomas  Allison,  W.  O.  McCleary,  coxswain);  Detroit  Boat  Club  second.  Tfrne 
— 6m.  8  2-5s.  140-pound  special  eights,  final — Won  by  Argonaut  Rowing  Club  (J.  Wilson,  stroke; 
R.  J.  Qua.  A.  W.  Martin,  A.  H.  Cromar,  H.  V.  Herst,  N.  H.  Meadows,  J.  T.  Walker,  H.  H.  Gross, 
V.  H.  Perry,  coxswain);  Lachine  Rowing  Club  (Montreal)  second,  Don  Rowing  Club  third.  Time 
— 6m.  46s.  Senior  singles,  final — Won  by  Toronto  (Robert  Dibble) ;  Toronto  (Lepper)  second. 
Time — 10m.  7s.  Senior  fours,  final — Won  by  Argonaut  Rowing  Club  (E.  Harcourt,  stroke;  Alex. 
Sinclair,  A.  C.  Keith,  J.  Girvan,  bow);  Ottawa  Rowing  Club  second,  Hamilton  Rowing  Club  third. 
Time — 9m.  7s. 

ENGLAND.      (HENLEY   REGATTA.) 

July  1-4 — Grand  Challenge  Cup,  semi-finals — Harvard  University  2d  defeated  Winnipeg  Row- 
ing Club  by  3-4  of  a  length.  Time — 7m.  Union  Boat  Club  of  Boston,  Mass.,  defeated  Rowing 
Club  of  Mayence,  Germany,  by  8  ft.  In  7m.  Final — Harvard  defeated  Union  Boat  Club  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  by  1  1-4  lengths  in  7m.  20s.  The  Harvard  second  varsity  crew:  Bow,  L.  Saltonstall;  J.  Tal- 
cott,  H.  H.  Meyer,  H.  S.  Mlddendorf,  J.  W.  Middendorf,  D.  P.  Morgan,  Louis  Curtis;  stroke,  Charles 
Lunn;  coxswain,  H.  L.  Kreger.  The  Union  Boat  Club  crew,  which  Is  composed  of  former  Harvard 
oarsmen:  Bow,  J.  Balch;  E.  Farley,  R.  Tappan,  S.  A.  Sargent,  J.  E.  Walde,  L.  Withington,  Paifi 
Withlngton;  stroke,  R.  Cutler;  coxswain,  G.  P.  Abeles.  Previous  winners:  1895,  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, time,  7m.  30s.;  1896,  Leander,  7m.  43s.;  1S97,  New  College,  Oxford,  6m.  51s.;  1898,  Leander, 
7m.  13s.;  1899,  Leander,  7m.  12s.;  1900,  Leander,  7m.  6s.;  1901,  Leander,  7m.  5s.;  1902.  Third  Trin- 
ity, Oxford,  7m.  17s.;  1903,  Leander,  7m.  9s.;  1904,  Leander,  7m.  20s.;  1905,  Leander,  6m.  58s.;  1906, 
Royal  Boat  Club,  Ghent,  7m.  9s.;  1907,  Roval  Boat  Club,  Ghent,  7m.  31s.;  1908,  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, 7m.  10s.;  1909,  Royal  Boat  Club,  Ghent,  7m.  Gs.:  1910,  Magdalen,  Oxford,  7m.  19s.;  1911,  Mag- 
dalen, Oxford,  7m.  2s.;  1912,  Sydney  R.  C,  N.  S.  W.,  7m.  6s.;  1913,  Leander,  7m.  lis.;  1914,  Harvard, 
7m.  20s.  Diamond  sculls,  final — Giuseppe  Slnlgaslla,  Como,  Italy,  defeated  C.  M.  Stuart,  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  easily  In  9m.  W.  T.  Gardiner,  Paul  Withington  and  J.  B.  Ayer,  all  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Robert  Dibble,  Toronto,  were  beaten  in  the  preliminaries.  Stewards'  Cup  eights,  final — Le- 
ander defeated  Rowing  Club  of  Mayence,  Germany,  In  7m.  52s. 

PROFESSIONAL   SCULLING    MATCHES,    1914. 

September  7 — London,  England.  Ernest  Barry  (England),  holder  of  the  title,  defeated  James 
Paddon  (Australia)  by  four  lengths  over  the  Thames  championship  course  for  the  world's  sculling 
title  and  the  stake  of  $5,000.  Time — 21m.  28s.  For  list  of  previous  championship  contests  see 
1914  Almanac. 


YACHTING. 

Yacht  racing  in  both  the  large  and  small  classes  continued  to  increase  in  popularity  during 
the  season  of  1914.     Lack  of  space  prevents  recording  any  but  the  most  important  events. 

The  principal  attraction  of  the  season  was  the  trials  for  selection  of  the  American  defender  of 
the  America's  Cup  against  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  Shamrock  IV.,  which  arrived  from  England  in  August. 
However,  the  races  for  the  cup  were  postponed  until  1915  on  account  of  the  European  war. 

Dimensions  of  the  three  aspirants: 


HULL  DIMENSIONS. 

Over 

All. 

Feet. 

Water 
Line. 
Feet. 

74.8 
74.5 
74.9 

Beam. 
Feet. 

22.5 

21 

21.9 

Draught 
Feet. 

Defiance.  .  .  . 
Resolite.  .  .  . 
Vanltie 

115 

108 
US 

13.75 
14.25 
13.75 

DIMENSIONS    OF    SPARS. 


Mast,  deck  to  cap. . .  . 
Topmast,  cap  to  truck 

Boom 

Gaff 

Bowsprit,  outboard. . . 

Base  line  of  sails 

Sail  area,  square  feet . 
Rating 


Defiance. 
Feet. 


9S 

37 

84 

50 

9 

137 

9,000 

S5 


Resolute. 

Vanltie. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

94 

96 

30 

34 

75 

SO 

48 

44 

14.5 

13 

130 

142.8 

7,800 

9,000 

81 

85 

834 
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a.  RESULT  OF  TRIAL  RACES. 

June  2 — Long  Island  Sound,  30  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Vanltle  4h.  39m.  23s.,  Resolute  4h. 
•56 m.  lis. 

June  3 — Long  Island  Sound,  30  miles.    Elapsed  time:    Resolute  3n.  lm.  27s.,  Vanltle  3h.  lm.  38s. 

June  4 — Long  Island  Sound.  The  Vanltle  withdrew  while  In  the  lead  In  order  to  assist  In  the 
rescue  of  two  of  Its  seamen  who  had  been  washed  overboard  during  the  first  leg  of  the  race. 

June  6 — Long  Island  Sound,  30  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Vanltle  5h.  9m.  29s.,  Resolute  5h. 
15m.  21s. 

June  10 — New  York  Harbor  off  Sandy  Hook,  30  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Resolute  3h.  16m. 
41s.,  Vanltle  3h.  20m.  57s. 

June  11 — New  York  Harbor  off  Sandy  Hook,  30  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Vanltle  4h.  15m.  37s., 
Resolute  4h.  17m.  348.     Resolute's  corrected  time:     4h.  14m.  21s. 

June  12 — New  York  Harbor  off  Sandy  Hook,  30  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Resolute  3h.  19m.  59s., 
Vanltle  3h.  25m.  59s. 

June  23 — Long  Island  Sound,  30  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Resolute  4h.  55m.  48s.,  Vanltle  5h. 
10m.  278.,  Defiance  5h.  19m.  41s. 

June  25 — New  York  Yacht  Club,  Long  Island  Sound,  33  1-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Resolute 
4h.  36m.  34s.,  Vanltle  4h.  42m.  43s.,  Defiance  4h.  43m.  50s.  Corrected  time:  4h.  34m.  40s.,  4h. 
42m.  43s.,  4h.  37m.  54s. 

June  26 — Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  30  1-2  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Resolute  5h.  6m.  47s.,  Vanltle  5h. 
10m.  50s.,  Defiance  5h.  l6m.  57s.     The  Resolute  withdrew  from  further  competition  thereafter. 

June  27 — Long  Island  Sound,  30  1-2  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Vanltle  4h.  25m.  26s.,  Defiance 
4h.  38m.  29s. 

June  29 — Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Long  Island  Sound,  29  3-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Vanltle  4h. 
28m.  8s.,  Defiance  4h.  43m.  52s. 

July  8 — Newport,  R.  I.,  30  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Resolute  3h.  58m.  21s.,  Vanltle  3h.  57m.  54s. 
Corrected  time:     Vanltle  unchanged,  Resolute  3h.  56m.  35s. 

July  9 — Newport,  R.  I.,  30  miles.     Races  declared  off  owing  to  fog. 

July  10 — Newport,  R.  I.,  30  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Resolute  5h.  25m.  8s.,  Vanltle  5h.  56m.  29s. 
Defiance  did  not  finish. 

July  11 — Newport,  R.  I.,  30  miles.  Vanltle,  elapsed  and  corrected  time,  4h.  50m.  20s.;  Defiance, 
elapsed  time,  4h.  53m.  30s.,  corrected  time,  4h.  50m.  39s.;  Resolute,  after  2h.  52m.  5s.  sailing,  got 
lost  In  the  fog  and  did  not  finish. 

July  16 — Newport,  R.  I.,  30  miles.     Races  called  off  owing  to  fog. 

July  18 — Newport,  R.  I.,  30  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Vanltle  3h.  55m.  47s.,  Resolute  3h.  56m. 
33s.,  Defiance  3h.  59m.  30s.  Corrected  time:  Resolute  3h.  54m.  54s.,  Vanltle  same,  Defiance 
3h.  56m.  50s. 

INTERNATIONAL    RACES    FOR    THE    AMERICA'S    CUP. 


IMtb. 


Aug.22,  1*51  Around  Isle  of  Wight. 
Aug.  8,  1870  New  York  Y.  C.  course 
Oct.  16,  1871  New  York  Y.  C.  course. .. , 
Oct.  18,  1871  20  in.  windward  and  back. 
Oct.  19,  1871  |New  York  Y.  C.  cours • . . . . 
Oct.  41,  1871 120  in.  windward  and  back. 
Oct.  S3,  1871  New  York  Y.  C.  course 

Aug.  11,1876, New  York  Y.  C.  course 

Aug.  12,1876  20  m. windward  and  back. 

Nov.  9,  1881  iNew  York  Y.  C.  curse.  . . . 
Nov.  Iu,i8*l  1 16  m.  leeward  and  back. .. 

Sept.  14,1885  New  York  Y.  C.  course 

Sept.  16,1*86  '.'"  m.  leeward  and   back... 

Sept.   9,1.886 [New  York  Y.  C.  course 

Sept.  1 1,!88>>!20  in.  leeward  and  back... 

Sept. 27,1887  New  York  Y.  C.  course 

Bept.S0.1887  '.'0  in.  windward  and  back. 
Oct.  7,  1893!  16  in.  windward  and  back. 
Oct.  9,  I8'i3  30  in.  triangular  course  ... 
Oct,  13,  1893' 15  in.  windward  and  back. 
Sept.  7.1896  15  in.  windward  and  back. 
Sept. In,  1*95  30  in.  triangular  course.... 
B'-pt.  IV,  1895  15  m.  leeward  and  back... 
Oct.  16,  189'.*  15  in.  windward  and  back. 
Oct.  17,  1899  80  in.  triangular  course.... 
Oct.  70,  Is99  15  in.  leeward  and  back... 
Bent. 88,1901  16  in.  windward  and  back. 

Oct.  8,  1901  80  m.  triangular  course.... 
Oct.  4,  19IH  j  15  in.  leeward  :md  back... 
Aug. 22.  1903  15m.  windward  and  back. 
Au_'.27,  1903  30  m.  triangular  course... 
Sept.  3,  1903  15  m.  leeward  and  back.. 


American 

Time. 

English 

Time. 

Yacht. 

Yacht. 

H.    M.    S. 

H.  M.    8. 

America 

10.37.00 

Aurora  ....... 

Iil.55.u0 

Cambria 

4.37.38  9-10 

Columbia 

6.19.41 

Livonia  

6.46.45 

Columbia 

3.(17.42 

Livonia 

3.18.15 

*Columbia 

4.17.35 

Livonia 

4.09.95 

Sappho  

5.39.02 

Livonia 

6.09.23 

Sappho 

4.46.17 

Livouia  

5.11.44 

Madeleine  .... 

5.23.54      | 

Countess  of    ) 
DuiTerin      J 

5.34.53 

Madeleine  .... 

7.18.46      | 

Countess  of    ) 
Dufferin     ) 

7.46.00 

Mischief 

4.17.09 

Atalanta 

4.45.39^ 

Mischief 

4..r>4.53 

Atalanta 

5.33.47 

Puritan 

6.06.05 

Genesta 

6.22.24 

Puritan 

5.03.14 

Genesta 

6.04.69 

Mayflower. . . . 

5.26.41 

Galatea 

5.38.43 

Mayflower .... 

6.49.00 

Galatea 

7.18.09 

Volunteer 

4.53.1s 

Thistle 

6.19.41^ 

Volunteer 

5. 42. 56 14 

Thistle 

6.64.46 

Vigilant 

4.05.47 

Valkyrie  II... 

4.11.35 

Vigilant 

3.25.01 

Valkyrie  II... 

3.35.3i-. 

Vigilant  .      ... 

3.24.39 

Valkyrie  II... 

3.25.10 

Defender  .     ... 

4.59.  ".4  9-10 

Valkyrie  III.. 

5. OS. 41 

Defender 

8.65.06 

Valkvrie  III.. 

t  disqualified 

Defender 

4.4:1.-13 

Valkyrie  III.. 

withdrew 

Columbia 

4.53.53 

Shamrock  I. . . 

5.04.01 

Columbia 

3. 27. 00 

Shamrock  I... 

disabled 

Columbia 

3.38.09 

Shamrock  I... 

3.44.43 

Columbia 

4.30.24 

Shamrock  II.. 

4.31.44 

Columbia 

8. 13.86 

Shamrock  II. . 

3.16.1H 

irlbia 

4.32.57 

Shamrock  II. . 

4.33.38 

Keliance 

3.32.17 

Shamrock  III. 

8.88.80 

Reliance 

3.14.64 

Shamrock  III. 

8.16.18 

Keliance 

4.2*. 06 

Shamrock  III. 

Result. 


M.     8. 


Am.  boat 
American 
American 
American 
*  English 
American 
American 


first  home  by 
boat  won  by 
boat  won  by 
boat  won  by 
boat  won  by 
boat  won  by 
boat  won  by 


18.00. 
39.12. 
27.04. 
10.33. 
15.10. 
30.21. 
25.27. 


American  boat  won  by  10.59. 

American  boat  won  by  27.14. 

American  boat  won  by  28.30J£. 
American  boat  won  by  38.54. 
American  boat  won  by  16.19. 
American  boat  won  by    1 .38. 
American  boat  won  by  12.02. 
American  boat  won  by  99.09. 
American  boat  won  bv  19.23V. 
American  boat  won  by  11.4S\. 
American  boat  won  by    5.48. 
American  boat  won  by  10.35. 
America'!  boat  won  by        .411. 
American  boat  won  by8.49  1-10 
American  boat  won  on  foul. 
American  boat  had  walkover. 
American  boat  won  by  10.08. 
American  boat  had  walk  over. 
American  boat  won  by  6.34. 
American  boat  won  by  1.20. 
American  boat  won  by  ■'-!  .35. 
$  American  boat  won  by  .41. 
American  boat  won  bv  7.03. 
American  boat  won  by  1.19. 
English  boat  lost  in  f.-g. 


*  Columbia  disabled,  but  finished  race.  +  Valkyrie  III.  fouled  D  -fender,  and  the  race  was  awarded  to  American  boat,  though 
the  challenger  Inlshed  47  s.cs.  ahead  in  3.55.09.  ^Shamrock  II.  finished  first,  but  lost  race  on  time  allowance  of  43  sees.  The  Ke- 
liance allowed  the  Shamrock  III.  lm.  57a.  In  all  their  races,  Reliance  measuring  108.41  ft.  and  Shamrock  III.  104.37  ft.  In  the 
preliminary  trial*  between  Reliance,  Constitution,  and  Columbia  the  Constitution  won  three  racee,  although  Reliance  was 
selected  as  the  Cup  defender. 

OTHER    RACES. 

May  16 — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Yachtsmen  Club,  154  nautical  miles,  for  cruisers — Won  by  Joseph 
Snellenburg's  Mima;  corrected  time,  18h.  28m.  20s. 

May  31 — Oyster  Bay.  L.  I..  Scawanhaka  Y.  C.  New  York  Y.  C.  50-foot  class,  15  1-4  miles. 
Elapsed  time:      Carolina  2h.  39m.  2<">s.,  Grayling  2h.  41m.  12s.,  Samurai  2h.  42m.  45s. 

June  6 — Chicago,  III.  The  (lass  P  sloop  Valiant  won  the  third  try-out  for  the  challenger  for 
the  Canadian  nip  race.  The  llrst  trial  race  was  called  tin*  because  of  the  time  limit.  The  Valiant 
was  an  easy  winner  In  the  second  and  third  trials.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Shark  II.,  owned  by 
Samuel  H.  Collom,  won  the  race  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  (Tub  to  Reedy  Island  and  back,  47  nautical 
jnlles;  time.  6h-  7m.  42a.     New  York  City — Knickerbocker  Y.  C,  New  York  Y.  C.   50-foot  class. 
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21  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Grayling  3h.  58m.  8s.,  Samurai  3h.  59m.  20s.,  Carolina  4h.  lm.  40s. 
New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot  class,  12  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Oriole  3h.  37m.  Is..  Alera  3h.  37m.  57s.. 
Okee  3h.  36m.  10s. 

June  13 — Larchmont  Y.  C,  New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot  class,  9  3-8  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Gray- 
ling 2h.  16m.  55s.,  Plelone  2h.  17m.  35s.,  Carolina  2h.  25m.  40s.     New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot  class, 

14  3-4  miles.     E'apsed  time:     Nepsl  3h.  34s.,  Okee  3h.  56s.,  Caprice  3h.  3m.  44s. 

June  20 — Chicago-Michigan  trial  race  to  select  defender  of  Canada  Cup — Won  by  Valiant. 
Elapsed  time:  Valiant  lh.  24m.  13s.,  Olympian  lh.  27m.  lis.  Manhasset  Bay.  L.  I. — Manhassc-t 
Bay  Y.  C,  50-foot  class,  21  3-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Grayling  2h.  50m.  35s.,  Plelone  2h.  52m.  48s., 
Carolina  2h.  55m.  52s.  Stamford  schooners,  21  3-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Hopewell  3h.  15m.  46s., 
Ahmakola  3h.  16m.  35s.  30-foot  class,  15  3-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Caprice  3h.  25m.  24s.,  Okee 
3h.  9m.  3s.,  Banzai  3h.  31m.  24s. 

June  25 — Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  Seawanhaka  Challenge  Cup  for  Class  Q  yachts,  first  race.  Elapsed 
time:     Manatequa  2h.  48m.  10s.,  Arvla  2h.  51m.  10s.,  Virginia  2h.  54m.  16s. 

June  26 — Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot  class,  15  1-4  miles.  Elapsed  time: 
Spartan  3h.  15m.  26s.,  Grayling  3h.  19m.  4s.,  Samurai  3h.  19m.  45s.     New  York  Y.C.,  30-foot  class, 

15  1-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Oriole  3h.  49m.  7s.,  Okee  3h.  51m.  40s.,  Alera  3h.  54m.  36s.  Class 
Q,  Challenge  Trophy,  15  1-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Manatequa  3h.  4Sm.  28s.,  Little  Rhody  II. 
3h.  56m.  25s.,  Virginia  3h.  58m.  18s. 

June  27 — Seawanhaka-Corlnthlan  Regatta,  Long  Island  Sound.     New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot  class, 

15  1-4  mixes.  Elapsed  time:  Samurai  2h.  52m.  28s.,  Grayling  2b.  53m.  8s.,  Spartan  2h.  55m.  44s. 
Stamford  schooners,  15  1-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Whileaway  3h.  59m.  Is.,  Ahmakola  3h.  58m., 
Hopewell  3h.  59m.  44s.  New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot  class,  15  1-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Nepsl  3h. 
58m.  19s.,  Oriole  3h.  59m.  53s.,  Okee  3h.  55m.  20s. 

June  27 — Chicago,  111.,  to  Michigan  City,  Ind.  Elapsed  time:  Valiant  5h.  38m.  22s.,  Olym- 
pian 5h.  49m.  17s.,  South  Shore  6h.  10m.  55s.  Corrected  time:  Valiant  5h.  20m.  44s.,  Olympian 
5h.  31m.  44s.,  South  Shore  5h.  53m.  22s. 

June  28 — Michigan  City  to  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  Elapsed  time:  .XXIX.  3h.  35m.  20s.,  Olympian 
3h.  48m.  31s.,  Valiant  3h.  52m.  15s.  Long  Island  Sound — New  York  Y.  C,  New  Rochelle  to  Block 
Island:  only  two  yachts  finished.     Elapsed  time:     Nautilus  llh.  35m.,  Amada  llh.  40m. 

July  1 — Long  Island  Sound.  New  Rochelle  Y.  C,  New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot  class,  21  1-4  miles. 
Elapsed  time:  Carolina  2h.  35m.  22s.,  Samurai  2h.  37m.  31s.  New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot  class,  15  1-2 
miles.     Elapsed  time:     Oriole  2h.  35m.  17s.,  Caprice  2h.  38m.  16s.,  Alera  2h.  43m.  52s. 

July  3 — Long  Island  Sound,  American  Y.  C,  50-foot  class,  16  1-2  miles.  Elapsed  time;  Plelone 
2h.  42m.  20s.,  Barbara  2h.  51m.  37s.,  Carolina  2h.  43m.  55s.  30-foot  class,  16  1-2  miles.  Elapsed 
time:     Okee  3h.  21m.  31s.,   Carllta  3h.  22m.  5s.,   Caprice  3h.  30m.  28s.     Schooners,  mixed  class, 

16  1-2  miles.  Corrected  time:  Ahmakola  3h.  17m.  52s.,  Miladl  3h.  18m.  25s.  Vineyard  Haven, 
Mass. — Eastern  Y.  C,  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  schooners.  Elapsed  time:  Vagrant  5h.  5m.  42s., 
Princess  5h.  12m.  53s.,  Virginia  5h.  31m.  7s. 

July  4 — Larchmont  Y.  C,  Long  Island  Sound,  Sloops,  50-foot  class,  10  1-2  miles:  Elapsed 
time:  Carolina  3h.  7m.  34s.,  Grayling  3h.  lm.  40s.,  Barbara  3h.  4m.  26s.  Stamford  schooners. 
14  3-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Ahmakola  3h.  8m.  48s.,  Hopewell  3h.  11m.  29s.  New  York  Y.  C, 
30-foot  class,  14  3-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Caprice  3h.  4m.  57s.,  Juanlta  3h.  6m.  52s.,  Lena  3h. 
lm.  18s.  Mattapolsett,  Mass. — Eastern  Y.  C.  race  from  Vineyard  Haven,  first  division  schooners. 
Elapsed  time:     Princess  3h.  54m.  34s.,  Vagrant  3h.  52m.  34s.,  Virginia  4h.  11m.  33s. 

July  6,  7,  8,  11,  12 — Chicago,  111.,  trial  races  for  selection  of  Canadian  Cup  defender.  July  6 — 
Elapsed  time:  Michlcago  2h.  44s.,  Olympian  2h.  lm.  19s.,  Valiant  2h.  lm.  58s.  July  7 — Elapsed 
time:  Olympian  3h.  6m.  40s.,  Michlcago  3h.  8m.  30s.,  Valiant  3h.  9m.  8s.  July  8 — Elapsed  time: 
Valiant  2h.  25m.  38s.,  Olympian  2h.  30m.  lis.,  Michlcago  2h.  32m.  18s.  July  11 — Elapsed  time: 
Valiant  2h.  40m.  28s.,  Olympian  2h.  42m.  32s.,  Michlcago  2h.  41m.  50s.  July  12— Elapsefl  time: 
Valiant  2h.  21m.  32s.,  Olympian  2h.  23m.  44s. 

July  11 — Larchmont,  N.  Y.  Schooner  class,  21  miles.  Corrected  time:  Queen  Mab  4h.  26m. 
4s.,  Ariel  4h.  30m.  52s.,  Venona  4h.  36m.  59s.  New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot  class,  21  miles.  Elapsed 
time:  Barbara  4h.  13m.  2s.,  Grayling  4h.  14m.  2s.,  Plelone  4h.  14m.  19s.  Stamford  schooners, 
14  5-8  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Ahmakola  3h.  25m.  31s.,  Hooewell  3h.  31m.  54s.  New  York  Y.  C.» 
30-foot  class,  14  5-8  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Okee  3h.  10m.  23s.,  Nepsl  3h.  11m.  32s.,  Oriole  3h.  11m. 
51s. 

July  13 — Larchmont,  N.  Y.  Schooner  class,  20  1-8  miles.  Corrected  time:  Venona  4h.  4m. 
12s.,  Mlladi  4h.  16m.  38s.  New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot  class,  20  1-2  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Samurai 
3h.  7m.  54s.,  Spartan  3h.  8m.  38s.,  Barbara  3h.  15m.  38s.  New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot  class,  16  1-2 
miles.     Elapsed  time:    Oriole  3h.  20m.  44s.,  Carllta  3h.  22m.  6s.,  Nepsl  3h.  25m.  24s. 

July  15 — Larchmont,  N.  Y.  Schooner  class,  21  miles.  Corrected  time:  Princess  3h.  35m. 
55s.,  Queen  Mab  3h.  38m.  24s.,  Miladl  3h.  39m.  4s.  New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot  class,  21  miles. 
Elapsed  time:  Spartan  3h.  21m.  15s.,  Caroline  II.  3h.  21m.  34s.,  Plelone  3h.  22m".  19s.  Stamford 
schooners,  14  5-8  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Hopewell  2h.  51m.  31s.,  Ahmakola  2h.  53m.  8s.  New 
York  Y.  C,  30-foot  class,  14  5-8  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Oriole  2h.  53m.,  Carllta  2h.  53m.  57s., 
Alera  2h.  54m.  2s. 

July  16 — Larchmont,  N.  Y.  Schooner  class,  21  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Princess  3h.  46m.  16s., 
Ariei  3h.  50m.  34s.  New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot,  21  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Carolina  II.  3h.  13m.  Is., 
Samurai  3h.  16m.  7s.,  Pleione  3h.  21m.  49s.  New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot,  14  5-8  miles.  Elapsed  time: 
Oriole  3h.  24m.  48s.,  Lena  3h.  26m.,  Juanita  3h.  29m.  19s.  Sound  schooners,  14  5-8  miles.  Elapsed 
time:   Moira  3h.  41m.  44s.,  Alicia  3h.  42m.  7s. 

July  17 — Larchmont  Y.  C.  Schooner  class,  19  1-2  miles.  Corrected  time:  Miladl  2h.  22m.  3s., 
Princess  2h.  28m.  24s.,  Venona  2h.  30m.  39s.  New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot,  19  1-2  miles.  Elapsed 
time:  Carolina  II.  2h.  26m.  2s.,  Graying  2h.  28m.  7s.,  Samurai  2h.  29m.  7s.  New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot. 
14  3-4  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Nepsl  2h.  25m.  36s.,  Oriole  2h.  26m.  18s.  Alera  2h.  27m.  15s.  Sound 
schooners,  14  3-4  miles.     Elapsed  time:  Molra  2h.  37m.  30s.,  Alicia  2h.  37m.  47s. 

July  18 — Larchmont,  N.  Y.  New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot,  21  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Carolina  II. 
2h.  41m.  26s.,  Samurl  2h.  41m.  45s.,  Grayling  2h.  42m.  9s.  New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot,  14  5-8  miles. 
Elapsed  time:  Okee  2h.  25m.  48s.,  Carllta  2h.  29m.  59s.,  Oriole  2h.  30m.  38s.  Mixed  schooner 
class,  21  miles.  Corrected  time:  Queen  Mab  2h.  31m.  57s.,  Venona  2h.  34m.  2s.,  Miladl  2h.  35m.  43s. 
Stamford  sehooners,  14  5-8  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Hopewell  2h.  23m.  50s.,  Almakola  2h.  30m.  13s. 
Long  Island  Sound  schooners,  14  5-8  miles.     Elapsed  time:  Molra  2h.  58m.  51s.,  Alicia  3h.  lm.  22s. 

July  24  and  25 — Kenora,  Ontario.  The  American  yacht  Alloha  of  St.  Paul,  defending  the 
D.  C.  Cameron  Cup  (10  miles)  defeated  the  Canadian  challenger  of  Winnipeg,  the  Beaver,  by  2m. 
40s.  In  the  first  race;  time  lh.  35m.,  and  by  15m.  In  the  second  race;  time  lh.  58m.  July  25 — Long 
Island  Sound.  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C,  New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot,  20  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Grayling 
3h.  6m.  49s.,  Plelone  3&.  6m.  6s.,  Sanaural  3h..8m.  13s.  New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot,  15  miles.  Elapsed 
time:  Nepsl  2h.  39m.  41s.,  Oriole  2U,  42m.  28s.,  Alera  2h.  42m.  7s.  Sound  schooners,  11  miles. 
Elapsed  time:  Moira  21a.  17m.  54s.,  AHeia  2h.  19m.  4s. 

July  27 — Chicago,  IU-  The  Valiant  won  the  last  trial,  winning  the  right  to  race  the  Canadian 
defender,  the  championship  oi  .Lake  Michigan,  the  Sir  Thomas  Linton  troDhy,  and  the  Marigold 
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don.  Cup  class,  54  miles, 
time:  Resolute  6h.  lm.  4s., 
7h.  55m.  48s.,  Plelone  Sh. 
time:  Juanita  9h.  39m.  51s 


Cup,  competition  for  which  was  merged  In  a  single  race  run  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Y.  C. 
Olympian  finished  second,  3m.  5s.  behind  the  Valiant;  Mlchlcago  third,  2m.  50s.  later.  Canadian 
races  were  subsequently  called  off  on  account  of  the  war  In  Europe. 

Julv  31 — New  York  Y.  C.  cruise.  Summary  of  first  squadron  run,  Glen  Cove  to  Smlthtown 
Bav.  Sloops,  50-foot  class,  23  miles.  Spartan  7h.  52m.  26s.,  Pleione  7h.  38m.  12s.  Cup  class,  35 
miles.  Elapsed  time:  Resolute  9h.  lm.  39s.,  Vanltie  9h.  13m.  42s.  Corrected  time:  Resolute  Sh. 
59m  36s.,  Vanitle  9h.  13m.  42s.  New  York  Y.  C„  30-foot  class,  23  miles.  Won  by  Lena  (not 
timed);  Juanita  second  (not  timed),  Carllta  third  (not  timed).  Sound  schooners,  23  miles.  Won 
by  Alicia  (not  timed);  Molra  second. 

August   1 — New  York  Y.  C.  cruise,  second  squadron,  run  from  Smlthtown  Bay  to  New  Lon- 

Elapsed  time:  Resolute  6h.  4m.  14s.,  Vanltie  6h.  6m.  39s.     Corrected 

Vanitle  6h.  6m.  39s.      New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot.     Elapsed  time:  Spartan 

lm.  55s.,   Carolina  8h.   54m.  6s.     New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot.     Elapsed 

,  Lena  9h.  44m.  43s.,  Alera  9h.  51m.  53s.     Stamford  schooners.     Elapsed 

time-  Ahmakola  9h.  28m.  15s..  Whlleaway  9h.  49m.  20s.     Sound  schooners.     Molra  (time  not  taken). 

August  3 — New  York  Y.  C,  third  squadron,  run  from  New  London,  Ct.,  to  Newport,  R.  I., 
40  miles,  cup  class.  Elapsed  time:  Resolute  5h.  15m.  35s.,  Vanitle  5h.  15m.  25s.  Corrected  time: 
Resolute  5h.  13m.  14s.,  Vanltie  5h.  15m.  25s.  Sound  schooners.  Elapsed  time:  Alicia  6h.  36m.  Is., 
Aloira  7h.  7m.  2s.  Actual  starts:  Alicia  9h.  51m.  25s.,  Molra  9h.  52m.  48s.  New  York  Y.  C.  30- 
loot.  Elapsed  time:  Juanita  7h.  48m.  6s.,  Lena  7h.  56m.  52s.,  Aleva  8h.  5m.  33s.  Stamford  schoon- 
ers. Elapsed  time:  Hopewell  7h.  14m.  30s.,  Whlleaway  7h.  32m.  13s.  New  York  Y.  C,  50-foot. 
Elapsed  time:  Carolina  5h.  42m.  21s.,  Spartan  5h.  48m.  52s.,  Plelone  6h.  6m.  56s. 

August  4 — Newport,  R.  1.,  38  miles,  triangular  course,  for  the  Vincent  Astor  Cup.  Elapsed 
time:  Resolute  4h.  38m.   17s.,  Vanitle  4h.  41m.  22s.     Corrected  time:  Vanltie  same,  Resolute  4h. 

August  15 — Stamford,  Ct.  '  Stamford  Y.  C,  Stamford  schooners,  13  3-4  miles.  Elapsed 
time:  Whlleawav  lh.  5*m.  10s.,  Ahmakola  2h.  lm.  3s.,  Hopewell  2h.  5m.  6s.  New  York  Y.  C,  30- 
ioot.     13  3-4  miles.      Elapsed  time:  Okee  2h.  3m.  19s.,  Oriole  2h.  5m.  48s.,  Caprice  2h.  9m.  26s. 

August  22 — New  Rochelle  Y.  C,  New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot,  15  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Nepsl 
3h.  14m.  32s.,  Caprice  3h.  21m.  41s.,  Oriole  2h.  12m.  25s.  Sound  schooners,  111-2  miles.  Elapsed 
time:   Molra  4h.   3Sm.    13s.,   Alicia  5h.   20m.  45s. 

August  25,  26,  27,  28— New  York  Harbor.  August  25— Atlantic  Y.  C,  New  York  Y.  C,  30- 
foot,  15  3-50  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Okee  2h.  25m.  26s.,  Banzai  2h.  31m.  21s.  Sound  schooners, 
15  3-50  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Moira  2h.  52m.  17s.,  Alicia  3h.  56s.  August  26 — Sound  schooners, 
15  1-2  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Alicia  2h.  22m.  35s.,  Molra  2h.  32m.  57s.  New  York  Y.  C,  30-foot, 
15  1-2  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Okee  2h.  12m.  21s.,  Banzai  2h.  16m.  12s.  August  27 — New  York 
Y.  C,  30-foot,  17  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Okee  2h.  33m.  16s.,  Banzai  2h.  34m.  8s.  Sound  schooners, 
17  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Moira  2h.  39m.  42s.,  Alicia  2h.  43m.  36s.  August  28 — Childs  Perpetual 
Challenge  Trophy,  12  9-25  miles.  Elapsed  time:  Alice  2h.  33m.  43s.,  Arvia  2h.  39m.  57s.,  Virginia 
2h.   42m.   28s.,   Joyette  2h.   47m.   45s. 

September  7— Chicago,  111.  Stratford  Cup  race  to  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  and  return,  120  miles. 
The  Olympian  was  the  only  boat  that  finished  the  race.     Time — 19h.  58m.  10s. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

President — J.  Carter  Walker,  Woodberry  Forest,  Va.  Vice-Presidents — J.  C.  Woodward, 
College  Park,  Ga.,  Thomas  E.  Hodge,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  Secretary-Treasurer — Bert  Edward 
Young,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States  was  held  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  at  the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
October  22-23,  1914.  

HOMING    PIGEONS. 

CHAMPION     RECORDS— OLD.   BIRDS. 


Distances. 

Speed. 
Yards  per  Minute. 

Year. 

Owner. 

Loft  at — 

100  miles. 
200 

2511.87 

2170.31 

1900 
1913 
1896 
1905 
1907 
1913 
1898 
1912 

Wm.  J.  Lautz 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

E.  Rouft 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

300       " 
400       " 
500       *' 
600       " 
700       " 
1.000       " 

1848.00 

1 703.61 

1705.02 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

E.  E.  Atwood 

Xeedham,  Mass. 

1684.90 

[546  <)7   .           

Wm.  J.  Lautz 

Kail  River,  Mass. 
Buffalo,   X.  Y. 

2d.  9h.  43m.  12s 

Henry  Beach 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

General  average,  100,  200,  300,  400,  500  miles,  1394.63  yards;  1900,  H:\rry  Robertson,  Brooklyn, 
N.  V.  Oeneral  average,  100,  200,  300,  400,  500,  600  miles,  1222.48  yards;  1905,  F.  C.  Hersey,  Jr., 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


CHAMPION     RECORDS— YOUNG       BIRDP 

. 

Distances. 

Speed. 

Yards  per  Minute. 

Year. 

Owner. 

Loft  at — 

100  miles. . . 
150 

1597.75 

2  1  21.46 

1903 
190S 
1  - 

1906 
l'.l  10 
L904 
1  S97 

wm.  p.  Betts 

Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

P.  <;.  Clark 

Buffalo,  x.  Y. 

"llll           " 

1857.45 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

300       " 
•KM)       " 
500       " 

000 

lin.",  1:1 

1  .    1".    1  • 

Buff  ali)     \     V 

E.   A.   Stellek 

( leyeland,  Ohio. 

1  L91.30 

E.  B.  Walker 

Buffalo,  x.  Y. 

G.  W.  Schaefer 

•i)   Bldiie.   X.  J. 

General  average,   100,   150,  200  miles,    1356.73  yards:    ls'i7,    Adolph  Busch,  States   Island,  N.  Y. 
General  average,  100,  160,  200,  300  miles,  1260.13  yards;  1904,  otto  Kreger,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

(Complied  by  John  Fischer,  Secretary  of  the  International  Federation  of  American 

Homing  Pigeon  Fanciers.) 
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RECORDS  OF  PREVIOUS  OLYMPIC  MEETS. 

(Compiled  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  A.  A.  U.t  James  E.  Sullivan.) 

60-Metre  Run — Kraenzleln  (America),  7s.,  Paris,  1900;  Hahn  (America),  7s.,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

100-Metre  Run — Burke  (America),  12s.,  Athens,  1896;  Jarvls  (America),  10  4-5s.,  Paris,  1900; 
Hahn  (America),  lis.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Hahn  (America),  11  l-5s.,  Athens,  1906;  Walker  (So.  Africa), 
10  4-5s.,  London,  1908;  R.  Craig  (America),  10  4-5s.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

200-Metre  Run — Tewksbury  (America),  22  l-5s.,  Paris,  1900;  Hahn  (America),  21  3-5s.,  St. 
Louis,  1904;  Kerr  (Canada),  22  2-5s.,  London,  1908;  R.  Craig  (America),  21  2-5s.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

400-Metre  Run — Burke  (America),  54  l-5s.,  Athens,  1896;  Long  (America),  49  2-5s.,  Paris. 
1900;  HUlman  (America),  49  l-5s.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Pilgrim  (America),  53  l-5s.,  Athens,  1906;  *Hals- 
welle  (England),  50s.,  London,  1908;  C.  Reldpath  (America),  48  l-5s.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

800-Metre  Run — Flack  (England).  2m.  lis..  Athens.  1896;  Tysoe  (England).  2m.  1  2-5s.,  Paris. 
1900;  Llghtbody  (America),  lm.  56s.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Pilgrim  (America),  2m.  1  l-5s.,  Athens,  1906; 
Sheppard  (America),  lm.  52  l-5s.,  London,  1908;  J.  Meredith  (America),  lm.  51  9-10s.,  Stock- 
holm, 1912. 

1,500-Metre  Run — Flack  (England),  4m.  33  l-5s.,  Athens,  1896;  Bennett  (England),  4m.  6s.r 
Paris,  1900;  Llghtbody  (America),  4m.  5  2-5s.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Llghtbody  (America),  4m.  12s., 
Athens,  1906;  Sheppard  (America),  4m.  3  2-5s.,  London,  1908;  A.  Jackson  (England),  3m.  56  4-5s., 
Stockholm,   1912. 

110-Metre  Hurdles — Curtis  (America),  17  3-5s.,  Athens,  1896;  Kraenzleln  (America),  15  2-5s., 
Paris,  1900;  Schule  (America),  16s.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Leavltt  (America),  16  l-5s.,  Athens,  1906; 
Smlthson  (America),  15s.,  London,  1908;  F.  Kelly  (America),  15  l-5s.,  Stockholm.  1912. 

200-Metre  Hurdles — Kraenzleln  (America),  25  2-5s.f  Paris,  1900;  Hlllman  (America),  24  3-5s., 
St.  Louis,   1904. 

400-Metre  Hurdles — Tewksbury  (America),  57  3-5s.,  Paris,  1900;  Hlllman  (America),  53s.,  St. 
Louis,  1904;   Bacon   (America),  55s.,  London,   1908. 

2.500-Metre  Steeplechase — Orton  (America),  7m.  34s.,  Parts,  1900;  Llghtbody  (America),  7m. 
39  3-5s.,  St.  Louis,   1904. 

3,200-Metre  Steeplechase — Russell  (England),   10m.  47  4-5s.,  London,   1908. 

4,000-Metre  Steeplechase — Rlmmer  (England),  12m.  58  2-5s.,  Paris,  1900. 

Running  Long  Jump — Clark  (America),  20  ft.  9  3-4  In.,  Athens,  1896;  Kraenzleln  (America). 
23  ft.  614   in.,  Paris,   1900;  Prlnsteln  (America),   24  ft.   1  in.,  St.  Louis,   1904;  Prinstein   (America). 

23  ft.  714  in.,  Athens,  1906;  Irons  (America),  24  ft.  6^  in.,  London,  1908;  A.  Gutterson  (America). 

24  ft.  11  1-5  In.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

Running  High  Jump — Clark  (America),  5  ft.  11  \i  In.,  Athens,  1896;  Baxter  (America),  6  ft. 
2  4-5  in.,  Paris,  1900;  Jones  (America),  5  ft.  11  In.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Leahy  (Ireland),  5  ft.  9%  In., 
Athens,  1906;  Porter  (America),  6  ft.  3  In.,  London,  1908;  A.  Richards  (America),  6  ft.  4  in.,  Stock- 
holm, 1912. 

Running  Triple  Jump — Connolly  ("(America),  45  ft.,  Athens,  1896;  Prinstein  (America),  47  ft. 
4»i  in.,  Paris,  1900;  Prinstein  (America),  47  ft.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  O'Connor  (Ireland),  46  ft.  2  in., 
Athens,  1906;  Ahearne  (England),  48  ft.  11 X  in.,  London,  1908;  G.  Llndblom  (Sweden),  48  ft.  5H 
In.,  Stockholm,   1912. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Ewry  (America),  10  ft.  6  2-5  in.,  Paris,  1900;  Ewry  (America),  11  ft. 
414  In.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Ewry  (America),  10  ft.  10  in.,  Athens,  1906;  Ewry  (America),  10  ft.  11 M  In.. 
London,  1908;  C.  Tslclitiras  (Greece),  11  ft.  y2  In.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

Standing  High  Jump — Ewry  (America),  5  ft.  5  In.,  Paris,  1900;  Ewry  (America),  4  ft.  11  In., 
St.  Louis,  1904;  Ewry  (America),  5  ft.  1 5/g  In.,  Athens,  1906;  Ewry  (America),  5  ft.  2  In.,  London, 
1908;  Piatt  Adams  (America),  5  ft.  4  in.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

Standing  Triple  Jump — Ewry  (America),  34  ft.  8M  in.,  Paris,  1900;  Ewry  (America),  34  ft. 
1M  In.,  St.  Louis.   1904. 

Pole  Vault — Hoyt  (America),  10  ft.  9M  In.,  Athens,  1896;  Baxter  (America),  10  ft.  9  9-10  in., 
Paris,  1900;  Dvorak  (America),  11  ft.  6  In.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Gouder  (France),  11  ft.  6  In.,  Athens, 
1906;  Gilbert  and  Cook  (America),  12  ft.  2  in.,  London,  1908;  H.  Babcock  (America),  12  ft.  11 J^  In., 
Stockholm,   1912. 

Shot-put — Garrett  (America),  36  ft.  2  in.,  Athens,  1896;  Sheldon  (America),  46  ft.  ZM  in., 
Paris,  1900;  Rose  (America),  48  ft.  7  In..  St.  Louis,  1904;  Sheridan  (America),  40  ft.  4  4-5  in.,  Athens, 
1906;  Rose  (America),  46  ft.  7J4  in.,  London,  1908;  best  hand,  P.  McDonald  (America),  50  ft.  4  in., 
Stockholm,  1912;  both  hands,  R.  Rose  (America),  90  ft.  11  In.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

Discus — Garrett  (America),  95  ft.  7H  in.,  Athens,  1896;  Bauer  (Hungary),  118  ft.  2  9-10  In., 
Paris,  1900;  Sheridan  (America),  128  ft.  10J^  In.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Sheridan  (America),  136  ft.  1-3  in., 
Athens,  1906;  Sheridan  (America),  134  ft.  2  In.,  London,  1908;  best  hand,  A.  Taipole  (Finland), 
148  ft.  4  In.,  Stockholm,  1912;  both  hands,  A.  Taipole  (Finland),  271  ft.  10%  in.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

Throwing  16-lb.  Hammer — Flanagan  (America),  167  ft.  4  in.,  Paris,  1900;  Flanagan  (America), 
168  ft.  1  in.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Flanagan  (America),  170  ft.  4%  in.,  London,  1908;  M.  McGrath 
(America),  177  ft.  7  in.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

Throwing  56-lb.  Weight — Desmarteau  (Canada),  34  ft.  4  In.,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

Marathon  Race — Loues  (Greece),  2h.  55m.  20s.,  Athens,  1896;  Teato  (France),  2h.  59m.,  Paris, 
1900;  Hicks  (America),  3h.  28m.  53s.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Sherring  (Canada),  2h.  51m.  23  3-5s.,  Athens, 
1906;  Hayes  (America),  2h.  55m.  18s.,  London,  1908;  K.  McArthur  (So.  Africa),  2h.  36m.  54s., 
Stockholm,    1912. 

Weight  Lifting  (one  hand) — Elliott  (England),  156  lbs.  8  ozs.,  Athens,  1896;  Stelnbach  (Austria), 
168  3-5  lbs.,  Athens,   1906. 

Weight  Lifting  (two  hands) — Jensen  (Denmark),  245  lbs.  12  ozs.,  Athens,  1896;  Kakousis, 
(Greece),  246  lbs.,  St.  Louis,  1904;  Tofalos  (Greece),  313  7-10  lbs.,  Athens,  1906. 

Dumbbell  Competition — Osthoff   (America),  St.  Louis,   1904. 

Tug-of-War — Milwaukee  A.  C.  (America),  St.  Louis,  1904;  Germany,  Athens,  1906;  England, 
London,  1908;  Sweden,  Stockholm,  1912. 

Team  Race — England,  Paris,  1900:  New  York  A.  C.  (America),  St.  Louis,  1904. 

Team  Race  (3  miles) — England,  14m.  39  3-5s.,  London,  1908. 

Five-Mile  Run — Hawtrey  (England),  26m.  26  l-5s.,  Athens,  1906;  Volgt  (England),  25m. 
11  l-5s.,  London,  1908. 

Throwing  Stone — Georgantus  (Greece),  65  ft.  4  1-5  in.,  Athens,  1906. 

Throwing  Javelin  (free  style) — Lemming  (Sweden),  175  ft.  6  in. .Athens,  1906;  Lemming  (Sweden), 
178  ft.  IVi  in.,  London,  1908;  best  hand,  E.  Lemming  (Sweden),  198  ft.  11%  in.,  Stockholm,  1912; 
both  hands,  J.  Saaristo  (Finland),  358  ft.  11%  In.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

Throwing  Javelin  (held  In  middle) — Lemming  (Sweden),  179  ft.  10^  In.,  London,  1908. 

Pentathlon — Mellander  (Sweden),  24  points,  Athens,  1906;  C.  Bie  (Norway),  21  points  (J. 
Thorpe    (America),   who  won  with  7  points,   disqualified  as  professional),  Stockholm,  1912. 

1,500-Metre  Walk — Bonhag  (America),  7m.   12  3-5s.,  Athens,   1906. 

3,500-Metre  Walk — Larner  (England),  14m.  55s.,  London,  1908. 

10-Mile  Walk — Larner  (England),  lh.  15m.  57  2-5s.,  London,  1908. 
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10,000-Metre  Walk — G.  Goulding  (Canada),  46m.  28  4-5s.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

Throwing  Discus  (Greek  style) — Jaervlnen  (Finland),  115  ft.  4  In.,  Athens,  1906;  Sheridan 
<Amerlca),  124  ft.  8  In.,  London,  1908. 

Decathlon — H.  Wleslander  (Sweden).  7,724.50  points  (J.  Thorpe  (America),  8,412  points, 
won,   but  was  disqualified  as  professional),  Stockholm,   1912. 

3,000-Metre  Team  Race — America,  8m.  44  3-5s.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

1.600-Metre  Relay  Race — America,  3m.  16  3-5s.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

8,000-Metre  Cross  Country  Race — H.  Kolehmalnen  (Finland),  Stockholm,   1912. 

5,000-Metre  Run — H.  Kolehmalnen  (Finland),  14m.  36  3-5s.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

10,000-Metre  Run — H.  Kolehmalnen  (Finland),  31m.  20s.,  Stockholm,  1912. 

400-Metre  Relay  Race — England,  42  2-5s.,  Stockholm.  1912. 


SKIING. 

February  5,  Blair,  Wis. — Ragnar  Omtvedt,  Norge  Ski  Club  of  Chicago,  won  first  prize.  He 
also  won  first  place  In  the  long  standing  jump.  The  order  of  finish  of  the  first  nine  was  as  follows: 
Ragnar  Omtvedt,  Lars  Haugen,  Barney  Rellly,  Elnar  Landvlck,  Thorllef  Knudsen,  Hemmestvedt, 
Hulland,  Lund,  Hendrlcksen. 

February  8,  Cary  111. — International  Meet  of  the  Norge  Ski  Club,  Chicago.  Amateurs — 
Christ  Jellum,  Milwaukee,  won  with  jumps  of  115  and  125  feet.  Professionals — Lars  Haugen, 
Chippewa  Falls,  won  with  jumps  of  137  and  129  feet.  Long  standing  jump:  Amateurs — Arne 
Sletner,  Chicago,  112  feet.     Professionals — Thorllef  Knudsen,  Chicago,  134  feet. 

February  14,  Virginia,  Minn. — National  Amateur  Championships.  Results:  Men's  class — 
Won  by  Sigurd  Bergeson,  Virginia,  Minn.,  262  1-3;  second,  Hans  Hanson,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
262;  third,  John  Fieldseth,  Ironwood,  Mich.,  256;  fourth,  Bert  Hansen,  Virginia,  Minn.,  250; 
fifth,  Elnar  Baake,  Beiolt,  Wis.,  244;  sixth,  John  Jobe,  242;  seventh,  Anders  Olsen,  lola,  Wis.,  228. 
Boys'  class — Won  by  Earl  Gunderson,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.;  second,  John  HUle,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.; 
third,  Jennings  Reilly,  Coleralne,  Minn. 

February  21,  Marquette,  Mich. — Annual  Tournament  of  the  Ishpeming  Ski  Club.  Results: 
Professionals — Sigurd  Hansen.  289  points;  Lars  Haugen,  Chippewa,  Falls,  288  1-3;  Carl  Hall,  Ish- 
peming. 281  1-3:  Barney  Rellly,  Mount  Horeb,  Wis.,  277  2-3;  Thorllef  Knudsen,  Chicago,  275  1-3; 
Jalmer  Toumy,  Ishpeming,  264  2-3;  Ragnar  Omtvedt,  Chicago,  263  2-3;  Simon  Erlckson,  Superior, 
Wis.,  256  2-3.  Amateurs — Walter  Carlson,  Ishpeming;  John  Fieldseth,  Ironwood,  Mich.;  Charles 
Thall,  Negaunee,  Mich.;  William  Toumy,  Ishpeming;  John  Jobe,  Ironwood,  Mich.;  Arne  Allanen, 
Ishpeming;  Rudolph  Carlson,  Negaunee.  The  points  scored  by  the  winners  In  this  class  ranged 
from  261  down  to  232. 

A  novel  feature  was  a  somersault  on  skis  by  Axel  Hendrlckson  of  Blair,  Wis.  In  this  leap 
Hendrlckson  covered  110  feet  and  retained  his  footing, 

February  22.  Lake  Nagowicka,  Wis. — Annual  Tournament1  of  the  Milwaukee  Ski  Club. 
Professionals — Anders  Haugen,  with  282  1-3  points,  won  first  place.  Haugen  made  the  best  jump 
of  the  day,  134  feet.     Amateurs — Elnar  Jensen,  Chicago,  226  points. 

February  26,  Cary,  111. — Amateur  Championship  of  Illlonols.  Results:  Won  by  Elnar 
Jensen,  with  jumps  of  113  and  118  feet,  261  1-3  points;  second,  Fred.  Bruun,  111  and  116  feet, 
218  points;  third,  Hans  Ruud,  both  jumps  119  feet,  183  1-3  points;  fourth,  Terje  Jensen,  119  and 
121  feet,  180  points;   fifth,  Arne  Sletner,  112  and  121  feet,  177  points. 

March  6,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. — Professional:  Lars  Haugen,  Chippewa  Falls,  won,  295  points. 
Amateurs — Melvin  Hendrlckson,  Eau  Clair,  Wis.,  won,  274  points.  Longest  standing  jump.  Axel 
Hendrlckson,  Blair,  Wis.,  132  fee_t. 

WRESTLING. 

PROFESSIONALS. 

January  10,  1914,  Chicago,  111. — G.  Frlstensky,  Bohemia,  defeated  VlctoFSoldat  in  2m.  30s., 
Andre  Anderson  in  lm.  15s.  and  Joe  Geshtowt  in  5m.  Amerlcus  defeated  Julius  Govedarlca  In  13m. 
55s.  and  13m.  35s. 

January   12,   Chicago,  111. — G.  Frlstensky  defeated  Amerlcus  In  32m.  3s.  and  3m.  2s. 

January  14,  New  York  City,  Madison  Square  Garden — Bernard  Hansen,  Norway,  defeated 
Paul  Alvarez,  Spain,  In  23m.  Wladeck  Zbyszko,  Poland,  defeated  John  McLoughlln,  Ireland,  in  7m. 
John  Haerckel,  America,  defeated  George  Sandele,  Greece,  In  8m.  Mamutofl,  Russia,  won  from 
Paul  Samson,  Germany,  In  28m..  Samson  refused  to  continue  after  hard  fall.  Gustav  Frlstensky. 
Bohemia,  defeated  George  Lurlch,  Russia,  in  35m.  Extra  bout  ordered  after  the  men  had  wrestled 
30m.  without  a  fall.     Alexander  Aberg,  Finland,  defeated  M.  Henderson,  America,  In  21m. 

January   19,   Chicago,  111. — Charles  Cutler  defeated  W.  Hokuft  in  29m.  20s.  and  11m.  32s. 

January  26,  Chicago,  111. — Charles  Cutler  defeated  Fred  Dalkus  in  11m.  20s.  G.  Frlstensky 
■defeated  Joe  Wallace  In  2m.  20s.,  Marty  Cutler  In  2m.  20s.  and  Victor  Soldat  In  4m.  20s.  Dr.  B.  F. 
Roller  defeated  Young  Nelson  In   12m.  20s. 

January  31,   Chicago,  111. — Wladeck  Zbyszko,  Poland,  defeated  Carl  Schultz  In  two  falls  In  7m. 

February     6,   Chicago,   111. — Wladeck  Zbyszko  defeated  W.  Hokuff  In  43m.  55s.  and  2:<m.  56s. 

February  15,  Chicago,  111. — G.  Frlstensky  defeated  Paul  Samson  In  49m.  31s.  and  10m. 
Wladeck  Zbyszko  defeated  Paul  Martinson  In  28m.  7s.  and  15m.  59s. 

February   18,   Louisville,   Ky. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  defeated    Dr.   B.   F.   Roller  In   lh.  6m.   20s. 

February  25,   Chicago,   111. — Charles   Cutler  defeated   G.    Frlstensky  in   2m.   8s.   and  8m.   35s. 

February  28,   Chicago,   111. — Charles  Cutler  defeated   William   Hokuff  in   lm.  3s.  and  2m.  4Js. 

March  10,  New  York  City,  Madison  Square  Garden — Wladeck  Zbyszko  defeated  Tom  Jen- 
kins In  27m.  32s.      Alex  Aberg,  Finland,  defeated  Ivan  Mamutoff  In  19m.  32s.  and  19m.  21s. 

March   17,   Lexington,   Ky. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  defeated   Marvin   Plestina  in   10m.  and  15m. 

March  27,   Ottawa,  Canada — Raoul  de  Rouen  defeated  Tom  Jenkins  In  31m.  and  10m. 

March  28,   Omaha,   Net). — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  and   Yousslffo    Hussan  drew  In  2h.  45m. 

April  8,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Amerlcus  defeated  Raoul  de  Rouen  in  21m.  34s.  (Raoul  de  Rouen 
disqualified)   and  28m. 

April    (6,   Chicago,   111. — G.  Frlstensky  defeated  Carl  Schultz  In  10m.  and  6m.  30s. 

April    17,   Ottawa,    Canada — Stanislaus   Zbyszko  defeated   Raymond   ("azeaux  In  18m.  and  8m. 

April   27,   St.   Louis.  Mo. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  defeated  Carl  Bohn  in  23m.  and  4m. 

May   6,    Chicago,    III. — diaries    Cutler   defeated    Samson    In    27m.    and    10m. 

May  7,  Kansas  City,  Mo.— Stanislaus  Zbyszko  defeated  Amerlcus  by  two  falls  out  Of  three, 
Amerlcus  winning  the  first.      Times — lh.  9m.    ">4s.,  7m.   13s.  and  2m.   38s. 

May    14,    Baltimore,    Md.  —  Amerlcus  defeated   <;.    Frlstensky   In   50m.    10s.  and  2f>Hs. 

May  15,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Stanislaus  Zbyszko  defeated  Henry  Ordemann  In  two  out  of 
three  falls,  Ordemann  taking  the  first.  Times — 26m.,  3m.  14s.  and  33m.  (third  given  to  Zbyszko 
after   a    foul). 

May  23,  Louisville.  Ky. — Charles  Cutler  defeated  William  Hokuff  In  27m.  20s.  and  9m. 
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June  4  Baltimore  Md. — The  match  between  Stanislaus  Zbyszko  and  Amerlcus  was  declared 
a  draw      After  59m.  and  40s.  Amerlcus  fell  off  the  stage  and  Injured  his  back  and  ankle. 

June  13    Vancouver,  B.  C. — Pat  Connelly  defeated  Amerlcus  In  54m.  and  2m.  50s. 

AMATEURS. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  Championships,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  April  3  and  4.  Results  of  finals: 
108-pound  class— Richard  Goudle,  Lima,  Ohio,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  defeated  George  Taylor,  National 
Turn  Vereln  of  New  Jersey,  In  15m.  (Referee's  decision.)  115-pound  class — John  Varres,  Hull  House, 
defeated  H  Torps,  Sleipner  A.  C,  In  10m.  35s.  125-pound  class — S.  Vorres,  Hull  House,  defeated 
Earl  Gardner,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  In  15s.  (Referee's  decision.)  135-pound  class— H.  H.  Jenkins, 
Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  defeated  Tim  Madlgan,  University  of  Minnesota,  in  14m.  18s.  145-pound  class— 
H.  H.  Jenkins,  Pittsburgh  A.  A.,  defeated  A.  Putkonen,  Brage  A.  C,  In  15m.  (Referee  s  decision.) 
158-pound  class— Ben  Reuben,  Hebrew  Institute,  defeated  F.  J.  Walsh,  C.  A.  A.,  In  3m.  175-pound 
class— E.  C.  Caddock,  Hebrew  Institute,  defeated  W.  Hansen,  Sleipner  A.  C,  in  3m.  12s.  Un- 
limited weight — Arnold  Mlnkley,  Bankers'   defeated  Anton  Jaeger,  C.  A.  A.,  in  6m.  53s. 

Metropolitan  Championships,  finals  held  at  Boys'  Club,  New  York  City,  May  2.     Summary 
of  finals-  108  pounds — George  Taylor.  National  Turn  Vereln,  Newark,  defeated  S.  Florentine  Boys 
Club    In  5m.   10s.      115  pounds — C.   Mulllnos,   Greek-American  A.   C,  defeated  David  Bronsteln, 
Boys'  Club    In  7m    20s.     125  pounds — V.  V.  Vosen,  Bronx  Church  House,  defeated  Carl  Liljehult, 
Bronx  Church  House,  in  7m.  20s.      135  pounds — B.  Pseftogianis,  Greek-American  A.  C,  defeated 


Pendleton,  Jr.,  New  York  A.  C,  defeated  Morris  Nelson,  Harlem  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  7m.  15s.  Heayy- 
weistit — Sam  Schwartz,  unattached,  defeated  N.  G.  Pendleton,  Jr.,  New  York  A.  C,  decision  in  lorn. 

COLLEGE   WRESTLING. 

January  31,  Annapolis,    Md. — Naval   Academy   7   points,    Lafayette   0   points. 

February     6,  Philadelphia,   Pa. — Pennsylvania  6  points,   University  of  Pittsburgh  1  point. 

February     7,   South  Bethlehem,   Pa. — Lehigh   18  pornts,   Columbia   15  points. 

February   13,   New   York   City — Pennsylvania   18   points,    Columbia   9   points. 

February  14,  Boston,  Mass. — Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  6  points,  Harvard  1 
point.     Annapolis,    Md. — Naval  Academy   32   points,   Lehigh  0   points. 

February   17,   Princeton,   N.  J.— Princeton   14  y2   points,   Lafayette  3  ]4   points. 

February  20,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Cornell  22  points,  Pennsylvania  11  points.  New  \ork 
City— Columbia  19  points,  Yale  14  points.  „'„-■.■» 

February  21,  Annapolis,   Md. — Naval  Academy  27  points,   Cornell  4  points. 

February  23,  Soufh   Bethlehem,    Pa. — Lehigh   31 J4    points,    Lafayette   2%    points. 

February  27,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Yale  23  points,  Pennsylvania  9  points.  New  York  City — 
Cornell  22  points,   Columbia  8  points.  _  „  ..'',,.= 

February  28,  Princeton,  N.  J. — Cornell  12  points,  Princeton  6  points.  Annapolis,  Md. — 
Naval  Academy  25  points,  Pennsylvania  6  points.  State  College,  Pa. — Penn.  State  27  points,  Le- 
high 4  points.  _. 

March     6,   Princeton,   N.  J.— Princeton   17  points,  Pennsylvania   14  points. 

March  7,  Annapolis,  Md. — Naval  Academy  26  points,  Columbia  6  points.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — 
Cornell  17  points,  Lehigh  13  points.  •  ,*■.■* 

March  13,  Ithaca,   N.   Y. — Cornell   16   points,   University  of  Indiana   10  points. 

March  14,  Princeton,  N.  J. — Princeton  25  points,  Columbia  6  points.  New  Haven,  Ct. — 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  16  points,  Yale  13  points.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. — Penn- 
sylvania and  Lehigh  tied,  16  3^  points  each.  >-„•>,,.•„.  ,-,  ,       w.      /     ».  ilt   *     x    c 

March  19,  New  York   City — New  York  Athletic   Club  24  points,   Columbia   (substitutes)    6 

March  20,  New  Haven,  Ct. — Yale  15  points,  Princeton  14  points. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  27  and  28.  Cornell  won,  scoring  24  points;  Pennsylvania 
took  second  place  with  17  points;  Lehigh  was  third,  with  12,  Princeton  scored  7,  and  Columbia  4. 
The  summaries:  115-pound  class — Won  by  Culberson,  Cornell;  Sherman,  Pennsylvania,  second; 
Van  Buren,  Princeton,  third.  125-pound  class — Won  by  Boak,  Cornell;  Martin,  Lehigh,  second; 
Wooley,  Pennsylvania,  third.  135-pound  class — Won  by  Sankoff,  Cornell;  Thomas,  Lehigh,  second; 
Lee,  Pennsylvania,  third.  145-pound  class — Won  by  Allen,  Cornell;  Frantz,  Princeton,  second; 
Tazewell,  Pennsylvania,  third.  158-pound  class— Won  by  Gallogly,  Cornell;  Mllligan,  Pennsyl- 
vania, second;  Sawtelle,  Lehigh,  third.  175-pound  class — Won  by  Pendleton,  Columbia;  Bailey, 
Lehigh,  second;  Hogg,  Pennsylvania,  third.  Heavyweight — Won  by  Dorizas,  Pennsylvania;  Good, 
Lehigh,  second;  Kleinert,   Cornell,  third. 

WESTERN   INTERCOLLEGIATE   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  at  Chicago,  111.,  April  4.  Total  score:  10  1-6  points  for  Indiana,  8Y2  for  Wisconsin,  8  for 
Iowa,  2  2-3  for  Illinois,  3  for  Nebraska  and  2  2-3  for  Minnesota.  Summaries:  125-pound  class- 
Williams,  Indiana,  defeated  Anderson,  Minnesota,  on  points.  Time — 23m.  135-pound  class — 
Knott,  Wisconsin,  defeated  Gran,  Iowa.  Time — 7m.  38s.  145-pound  class — Hobbet,  Iowa,  de- 
feated Gunther,  Nebraska.  Time — 14m.  55s.  158-pound  class — Demmon,  Indiana,  defeated 
Freeman,  Wisconsin,  on  points.  Time — 10m.  175-pound  class — Cummins,  Illinois,  defeated 
Martin,  Wisconsin.  Time — 4m.  Over  175-pound  class — Davis,  Indiana,  defeated  Schenk,  Ne- 
braska, on  points.     Time — 23m. 

HOCKEY. 

NEW  YORK  HOCKEY  LEAGUE. 
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American  Hockey  Association — First  place  won  by  Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  defeating  the 
American  Soo  team  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich.,  In  the  final  game  by  4  to  2. 

Interscholastlc  Championship — First  place  won  by  Cutler  School  after  a  tie  with  Loyola  School 
(defeating  the  latter  In  the  second  deciding  game  by  7  to  2  after  a  drawn  game  of  3  to  3). 

OTHER   GAMES. 

December   18,    1913 — Detroit,  Mich.;  Detroit  7,  Toronto  5. 

December  23 — Murren,  Switzerland;  Cambridge  10,  Oxford  0. 

January  2,  1914 — Boston,  Mass.;  Princeton  5,  Toronto  University  1.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
Ottawa  University  2.  Harvard  0.      Detroit,  Mich.;    Frontenacs  of  Kingston,  Ontario  5,    Detroit  2. 

January  3 — Boston,  Mass.;  Princeton  4,  Boston  A.  A.  3.  West  Point,  N.  Y.;  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  5,  West  Point  0.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Ottawa  University  3,  Harvard  0. 

January  5 — New  York  City;  Ottawa  University  4,  Princeton  2.  ' 

January  7 — Boston,   Mass.;  Amherst  1,  Harvard  0. 

January  9 — West  Point,  N.  Y.;  Cornell  5,  West  Point  1.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Wanderers  of  New 
York  City  5.  Cleveland  A,  C.  4.  Boston,  Mass.;  Montreal  A.  A.  6,  Irish-American  A.  C.  of  New 
York  2. 

January  10 — Hanover,  N.  H.;  Dartmouth  2,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  1.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Cleveland  A.  C.  1,  Wanderers  of  New  York  0. 

Januarv   14 — Boston,  Mass.;  Harvard  4,  Massachusetts  State  College  of  Amherst  3. 

January  17 — West  Point,  N.  Y.;  Seventh  Regiment  New  York  City  7,  West  Point  4.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Cleveland  A.  C.  2,  Midlands,  Ontario,  1.     Williamstown,  Mass.;  Williams  12,  Trinity  3. 

January   19 — West  Point,  N.  Y.;  Princeton  5,  West  Point  0. 

January  20 — Boston,  Mass.;  Harvard  2,  Boston  A.  A.  2. 

January  22 — Boston,  Mass.;  Wanderers  of  N.  Y.  City  5,  Boston  A.  A.  5. 

January  24 — New  Haven,  Ct.;  St.  Nicholas  Club  of  N.  Y.  City  8,  Yale  1.  Lawrencevllle, 
N.  J.;  Princeton,  1916,  2,  Lawrencevllle  0. 

January  31 — Boston,   Mass.;  McGUl  University,  Montreal,  2,  Harvard  1. 

February  3 — West  Point,   N.  Y.;   Dartmouth  7,   West  Point  3. 

February  7 — Amherst,  Mass.;  Amherst  1,  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  1.  New  York  City;  Vic- 
torias, Montreal,  6,  Crescent  A.  C.  2.     Williamstown,  Mass.;  Williams  9,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  0. 

February  11 — Amherst,  Mass.;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  4,  Amherst  0.  Concord, 
N.  H.;  St.  Paul's  School  10,  Columbia  University  1. 

February   12 — Boston,   Mass.;   Cleveland  A.  C.  7,  Pilgrim  A.  A.  2. 

February  13 — West  Point,  N.  Y.;  Amherst  5,  West  Point  4.  Boston,  Mass.;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  6,   Columbia  University  2. 

February  14 — Boston,  Mass.;  Cleveland  A.  C.  1,  Boston  A.  A.  0.  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  4, 
Phillips  Andover  Academy  1.     Pottstown,  Pa.;  Carlton  Academy  5,  Hill  School  4. 

February  16 — Boston,  Mass.;  Pilgrim  A.  A.  11,  Syracuse  1.  New  York  City;  De  Witt  Clinton 
High  School  9,  Columbia  University  Freshmen  2. 

February   17 — Boston,  Mass.;  Boston  A.  A.  6,  Syracuse  1. 

February   18 — New  Haven,  Ct.;  Yale  5,  Williams  1. 

February  20 — Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland  A.  C.  3,  Ottawa  Hockey  Club  1. 

February  21 — Williamstown,  Mass.;  Williams  4,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  1. 
Boston,  Mass.:  Boston  A.  A.  4,  Ottawa  University  1.  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Harvard  Freshmen  8. 
Yale  Freshmen  1,     Yale  4,  Crescent  A.  C,  New  York  City,  0. 

February  23 — Exeter,  N.  H.;  Tufts  College  6,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  5.  Osslnlng,  N.  Y.; 
Holbrook   School   3,   Ardsley   Country   Club   2. 

February  25 — Boston,  Mass.;  Boston  A.  A.  4,  Pilgrim  A.  A.  2. 

February  28 — Ottawa,  Ont.;  Ottawa  University  3,  Princeton  2.  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland 
A.  C.  3,  Irish- American  A.  C,  New  York  City,  0. 

March  4 — New  Haven,  Ct.;  Yale  2,  New  York  Hockey  Club  0. 

March  7 — Boston,  Mass.;  Boston  A.  A.  2,  Montreal  A.  A.  2.  (Game  broken  off  by  Boston 
A.  A.  after  first  period.)      Pilgrim  A.  A.  4,  Montreal  A.  A.  1  (game  played  afterward). 

March   12 — Boston,  Mass.;  Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York  City,  7,  Sherbrooke  Club  2. 

March  14 — New  York  City;   Quebec  16,  Wanderers,  Montreal,  8  (professional  match). 

March  16 — New  York  City;  Wanderers,  Montreal,  12,  Vancouver  5  (professional  match). 

March   18 — New  York  City;  Quebec  10,  Vancouver  8   (professional  match). 

March  21 — New  York  City;  Wanderers,  Montreal,  9,  Quebec  4  (professional  match). 

March  22 — New  York  City;  Quebec  8,  Wanderers,  Montreal,  6  (professional  match).  Total 
scores  of  deciding  series.  Wanderers  15,  Quebec  12. 

March  25 — Boston,  Mass.;  Wanderers,  Montreal,  7,  Vancouver  6  (professional  match). 

March  27 — Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ontario  All  Stars,  Cornwall,  Ont.,  5,  Cleveland  A.  C.  4. 

March  28 — Boston,  Mass.;  Wanderers,  Montreal,  4,  Vancouver  3  (professional  match).  To- 
tal of  series.  Wanderers  11,  Vancouver  9. 

CURLINC. 

RESULTS    OF.   COMPETITIONS    OF    1914. 

January  11,  at  Mount  Hope,  N.  Y.,  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club  was  beaten  In  two  matches  by 
A.  G.  Fox's  scrubs. 

January  12  and  13,  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  New  York  City.  Finals  for  Utlca  Cup.  Thistle 
defeated  Caledonian,  15  to  12.  Line-up  In  final:  Thistle — A.  Fraser,  C.  McKenzle,  R.  Lauder; 
T.  Watt,  skip — 15.  Caledonian — T.  R.  Archibald,  Jr.,  T.  Wlgley,  J.  Stirling;  Dan  McKasklll, 
skip— 12. 

January  17,  at  BrookMne.  Mass.  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  Mount  Hope,  N.  Y.,  defeated  Country 
Club  of  Brookllne  In  two  matches  by  a  total  score  of  25  to  22.  Peter  Fletcher,  skip  of  the  first  St. 
Andrew's  rink,  won  the  District  Medal.     The  line-up: 

St.  Andrew's  No.  1 — Lawson  Sanford,  Archie  M.  Rled,  W.  E.  Hodgman;  P.  Fletcher,  skip — 16. 
Brookllne  No.   1 — H.  P.  Praelzcr,  C.  P.  Curtis,   M.  E.  Houghton;  John  Wjiee,  skip — 10. 

St.  Andrew's  No.  2 — Roland  Mix,  Frydon  Lamb,  Austen  G.  Fox;  Alex  Halllday,  skip — 9. 
Brookllne  No.  2 — Chester  Guild,  C.  A.   King,  C.  Wheelrlght:  Henry  Clement,  skip — 12. 

February  20,  at  Chicago,  111.,  Chicago  defeated  Milwaukee.  Line-up:  Chicago — W.  Dal- 
rymple,  D.  Robcrton,  H.  Wolf;  S.  Nelson,  skip — 9.  Milwaukee — Joyner,  Pickens,  B.  Gregory; 
C.  Roberts,  skip — 18.  Chicago — McMoran,  Grant,  R.  Dalrymple;  H.  J.  Holthoefer,  skip — 20. 
Milwaukee — Porter,  R.  Currle,  H.  Maxwell;  W.  Currle,  skip — 8.  Totals:  Chicago,  29;  Milwaukee, 
26. 

February  21,  at  Montreal,  Canada.  The  Canadian  curlers  successfully  defended  the  Gordon 
International  Medal  in  (he  eighteen  games  against  United  states  rinks,  winning  by  a  majority  of 

141  points.  W.  R.  J.  Hughes,  holder  of  the  medal,  defeated  the  Archibald  Rink  of  New  York  by 
a  score  of  31  to  5.  In  his  mat  eh  against  John  Leslie  of  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club,  Mount  Hope,  N.  Y., 
Skip  Hughes  had  his  rink  In  perfect  form,  and  won  by  28  shots. 
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The  Canadians  won  thirteen  of  the  whole  number  of  games,  although  the  visiting  curlers  showed 
a  marked  Improvement  over  last  year.  The  three  Country  Club  rinks  from  Boston  made  a  par- 
ticularly good  showing,  winning  two  of  the  three  games  played  on  Montreal  Ice,  although  they  were 
down  on  the  aggregate  score  on  that  rink  by  5  shots. 

Col.  Sherwood's  Rldeau  rink  of  Ottawa  won  from  the  Mohawks  of  Schenectady,  who  were 
skipped  by  J.  O.  Carr,  by  15  shots.  Frank  Stocking  of  Quebec  defeated  Utlca  rink  on  St.  Lawrence 
Ice  by  8  shots. 

March  20,  at  Boston,  Mass..  The  Boston  Curling  Club  defeated  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club  of 
Mount  Hope,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Royal  Caledonian  Medal.  Two  rinks  were  played,  Boston  players 
winning  both,  with  a  total  score  of  33  to  18. 

March  21,  at  Boston,  Mass.  Grand  National  Association  Medals. — The  St.  Andrew's  Golf 
Club  of  Mount  Hope,  N.  Y.,  won  over  the  Brookllne  Country  Club  curlers.  The  scores  were 
16  to  11  In  the  first  rink,  and  26  to  14  in  the  second.     Totals  for  both  matches,  42  to  25. 


ICE    YACHTING. 

The  principal  events  of  the  season  follow: 

January  18 — Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Independent  Yacht  Club,  six-mile  event.  First  race  won  by 
Henry  Applegate's  P.  D.  Q.  II.,  17m.  3s.;  second,  E.  Asay's  Streak,  17m.  55s.  Second  Race — 
P.  D.  Q.  II.,  18m.  20s.;  Streak,  18m.  28s. 

February  15 — Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Independent  Yacht  Club.  Henry  Applegate's  Vtm  won  two 
six-mile  race3,  E.  Asay's  Streak  second. 

February  16  and  17 — Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Championship  of  America,  two  twenty-mile  races. 
Results:  Imp.  owned  by  R.  Heitemeyer,  North  Shrewsbury  Club,  sailed  by  Reuben  White,  cor- 
rected time,  40m.  5s.  and  52m.  50s.;  second,  Tyro,  41m.  50s.  (withdrew  Id  second  race);  third, 
Princeton,  time,  44m.  50s.  (broke  down  In  second  race). 

February  21 — Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Ten  miles,  won  by  the  Imp;  second,  the  Scud  (allowing  all 
other  boats  7m.  handicap). 

February  22 — Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Eight  miles.  Result:  Won  by  H.  Applegate's  Vim,  42m.; 
E.  Asay's  Streak  second,  48m.  3s.:    R.  Sickle's  P.  D.  Q.  II..  third,  49m.  9s.  . 

February  23 — Port  Washington,  L.  I.  Manhasset  Bay  Yacbt  Club,  ten  miles.  Won  by  J. 
O'Brien'    Jack  Frost,  time,  24m.;  second,  J.  W.  Alker's  Snow  Flake,  time,  24m.  30s. 

February  23 — Long  Branch,  N.  J.  Fifteen-mile  race  for  the  Heitemeyer  Cup.  Final  won 
"by  W.  Content's  Blanche,  time,  35m.  35s.;  second,  E.  Fiedler's  The  Drub,  time,   35m.  41s. 

February  28 — Port  Washington,  L.  I.  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club,  ten  miles.  Won  by  J. 
O'Brien's  Jack  Frost,  time,  18m.;  W.  Gardner's  The  Cold  Wave,  second. 

For  record  of  races  for  the  Ice  Yacht  Challenge  Pennant  of  America,  see  1914  Almanac. 


GYMNASTICS. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  Championships,  held  by  New  York  A.  O,  New  York  City,  Apr'l  22. 
All-Round  Championship — Won  by  Franz  Kanis,  Newark  Turn  Vereln,  342.85  points;  second, 
Henry  Moeckly,  New  York  Turn  Vereln,  293.9  points;  third,  Hugo  Schoetlin,  Swiss  Turn  Vereln, 
287.1  points.  Rope  Climb,  25  Feet — Won  by  Edward  Llndenbaum,  Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation, time,  7  l-5s.;  second,  Frank  Slebert,  Grace  Church  A.  C,  7  4-5s.;  third,  T.  Bud  Llssrlng, 
New  York  Turn  Vereln,  time,  9  4-5s.  Long  Horse — Won  by  Franz  Kanls,  Newark  Turn  Vereln, 
86.8  points;  second,  Hugo  Schoetlin,  Swiss  Turn  Verein,  84.3  points;  third,  F.  Krlz,  Bohemian 
Gymnastic  Association,  81.5  points.  Flying  Rings — Won  by  J.  Duncan  Gleason,  New  York  A. 
O,  83  points;  second,  Otto  Paul,  National  Turn  Vereln,  Newark,  77.8  points;  third,  J.  A.  Campbell, 
New  York  Turn  Vereln,  67.3  points.  Side  Horse — Won  by  Franz  Kanis,  Newark  Turn  Verein. 
84  points;  second,  Anton  Klar,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  79.5  points;  third,  Louis  Schade,  Jr.,  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  67.3  points.  Indian  Club  Swinging — Won  by  Ray  W.  Dutcher,  New  York  A. 
C,  26.5  points;  second,  J.  Lester  McCloud,  New  York  A.  C,  26.3  points;  third,  John  P.  Phillips, 
New  York  University,  24.7  points.  Tumbling — Won  by  Melvln  J.  Bedford,  National  Turn  Vereln, 
Newark,  85.5  points;  second,  J.  F.  Dunn,  New  York  A.  C.  82  points;  third,  W.  A.  Yost,  Harlem 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  70.5  points.  Parallel  Bars — Won  by  Franz  Kanls,  Newark  Turn  Vereln,  86.3  points; 
second,  Hugo  Schoetlin,  Swiss  Turn  Verein,  75.6  points;  third.  H.  S.  Schoonmaker,  West  Side  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  73.4  points.  Horizontal  Bars — Won  by  Franz  Kains,  NewarK  Turn  Vereln,  85.7  points; 
second,  T.  Bud  Llssrlng,  New  York  Turn  Vereln,  75.25  points;  third,  L.  Gehl,  Newark  Turn  Vereln, 
72.75  points.  Point  Score:  Newark  Turn  Verein,  27;  New  York  A.  C,  17;  Swiss  Turn  Verein,  13; 
National  Turn  Vereln,  9;  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  8. 

Metropolitan  Championships,  held  by  New  York  Turn  Vereln  at  New  York  City,  March  31. 
Rope  Climb — Won  by  Edward  Llndenbaum,  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association;  second,  Frank 
Slebert,  Grace  Church  A.  C;  third,  T.  Bud  Llssrlng,  New  York  Turn  Vereln.  Time — 6  4-5s. 
Tumbling — Won  by  M.  J.  Bedford,  National  Turn  Vereln,  85  points;  second,  J.  F.  Dunn,  New 
York  A.  C,  72  %  points;  third,  W.  A.  Yost,  Metropolitan  League,  63  %  points.  Indian  Club 
Swinging — Won  by  R.  W.  Dutcher,  New  York  A.  O,  27  points;  second*,  Alex.  Wilson,  Swiss  Turn 
Vereln,  24%  points;  J.  L.  McCloud,  unattached,  and  F.  Meyer,  Anchor  A.  C,  24  points  each,  tied 
lor  third.  Long  Horse — Won  by  Frank  Saforda,  Bohemian-American  Association,  85 M  points; 
second,  Peter  Hoi,  Norwegian  Turn  Vereln,  79  %  points;  third,  Frank  Loetterle.  New  York  Turn 
Vereln,   75  H    points.     Parallel   Bars — Won  by   Hugo   Schoetlin,   Swiss   Turn   Vereln,   84  M     points; 

fecond,  Peter  Hoi,  Norwegian  Turn  Verein,  83%  points;  third,  Henry  Moeckly,  Swiss  Turn  Vereln, 
3%  points.  Side  Horse — Won  by  Joseph  Oessey,  unattached,  86  points;  second,  Louis  Schade, 
Jr.,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  82  M  points;  third,  A.  Klar,  unattached,  79  points.  Flying  Rings — 
Won  by  J.  D.  Gleason,  unattached,  85  points;  second.  Otto  Paul,  National  Turn  Vereln,  83  points; 
third,  J.  A.  Campbell,  New  York  Turn  Vereln,  75%  points.  Ail-Round — Won  by  Peter  Hoi,  Nor- 
wegian Turn  Verein,  303  "4  points;  second,  Henry  Moeckly,  Swiss  Turn  Verein,  301%  points;  third, 
Hugo  Schoetlin,  Swiss  Turn  Vereln.  285  points. 

COLLEGE    AND    INTERSCHOLASTIC    MEETS. 

January  31 — Lawrencevllle,  N.  J.  Lawrencevllle  tied  with  High  School  of  South  Orange, 
26  to  26. 

February  7 — Annapolis,  Md.     Naval  Academy  34,  New  York  University  20. 

February  13 — New  York  City.     Princeton  42,  Columbia  14. 

February  21 — Annapolis,  Md.     Naval  Academy  34,  Pennsylvania  20. 

February  27 — Philadelphia,  Pa.     Princeton  29,  Pennsylvania  25. 

February  28 — New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Yale  29,  Rutgers  25.  Amherst,  Mass.  New  York 
University  33,  Amherst  21. 

March  6 — New  York  City.     New  York  University  33  M.  Yale  20  \i. 

March  7 — Annapolis,  Md.  Naval  Academy  37^,  Columbia  13 H,  Rutgers  3.  Providence, 
R.  I.     Brown  32,  Harvard  22. 
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March  13 — Princeton,  N.  J.  Yale  30,  Princeton  24.  Haverford,  Pa.  Pennsylvania  34. 
Haverford  20. 

March  14 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pennsylvania  35,  New  York  Unlversltv  19.  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J.      Rutgers  35,  Columbia  19. 

March  18 — New  York  City.     New  York  University  39,  Columbia  15. 

March  20 — New  Haven,  Ct.     Yale  and  Pennsylvania  tied.  27  each. 

March  21 — New  York  City.  New  York  University  26  H,  Rutgers  14>$.  Amherst  11,  Colum- 
bia 2. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

March  26 — New  Haven,  Ct.  Won  by  New  York  University,  17  points.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  second  with  15  points,  Princeton  third  with  8M-  Other  point  winners  were  Yale  8. 
Haverford  6,  Rutgers  5,  Amherst  \)4,  and  Harvard  1.  Cremer  of  New  York  University  won  the 
Individual  all-round  championship,  with  Clark,  Pennsylvania,  second,  and  Waples,  Haverford,  third. 

WESTERN    INTERCOLLEGIATE    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

April  4 — Chicago,  111.  Won  by  University  of  Wisconsin;  second,  University  of  Chicago. 
Individual  championship  won  by  Repllnger,  Wisconsin. 


BOWLING. 

AMERICAN    BOWLING    CONGRESS. 

Fourteenth  annual  tournament  was  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ending  March  26.  First  Ave  In 
each  competition,  with  scores  and  prize  money: 

Five-Men  Events — Monko  Club,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  2,944,  S500;  Dlmllngs  No.  2,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  2,931,  $450;  White  Elephants,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2,897,  S400;  Mlneralltes,  Chicago,  111.,  2.S96. 
$325;  State  League,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  2,896,  S325. 

TWb-Men  Events — Negley-Van  Ness,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1,245,  S300;  Schenkel-Smlth,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  1,242,  S236;  Peter  George-Rodems,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1,242,  $236;  Ralston-MUler,  Detroit,  Mich.. 
1,238,  S200;  Owen-Suttln,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1,230,  $175. 

Individuals— William  Miller,  Detroit.  Mich.,  675,  S200;  R.  Coffin,  Bradford,  670,  $170:  J.  F. 
McCullough,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  665,  S140;  N.  Owen,  Louisville.  Ky.,  659,  $125;  J.  C.  Amellng. 
St    Louis,  Mo.,  653,  $110. 

All  Events — W.  Miller,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1,897,  $100:  R.  Morgan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1,874,  $90: 
W.  Elwert,  Toledo,  Ohio,  1,868,  $80;  W.  Knox,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1,845,  870;  H.  Cohn,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,   1,835,  $60. 

Tournament,  1915,  will  be  held  In  Peoria,  111. 

Winners  in  previous  years:  All  Events  (nine  games) — 1913,  Herrmann,  Cleveland,  1,972;  1912, 
L.  Sutton,  Rochester,  1,843;  1911,  J.  Smith,  Buffalo,  1.919;  1910,  Thomas  Haley,  Detroit,  Mich., 
1,961;  1909,  James  Blouln,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1,885;  1908,  R.  Crabe,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  1,910: 
1907,  Harry  Ellis,  Grand  Rapids,  1,767;  1906,  J.  T.  Leacock,  Indianapolis,  1,794;  1905,  J.  G.  Reilly. 
Chicago,  1,791;  1904,  Martin  Kern,  St.  Louis,  1,804:  1903,  Fred  Strong,  Chicago,  1896;  1902,  John 
Koster,  New  York,  1,841;  1901,  Frank  H.  Brill.  Chicago,  1,736.  Individual— 1913,  Peterson. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  693;  1912,  L.  Sutton,  Rochester,  679;  1911,  J.  Blouln,  Chicago,  681;  1910,  Thomas 
Haley,  Detroit,  Mich.,  705;  1909,  L.  Sutton,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  F.  Bruggemann,  Sioux  Falls. 
Iowa,  tied;  Sutton  won  roll-off,  one  game,  score  215  to  179;  190S,  A.  Wlngler,  Chicago,  699;  1907, 
Marshall  B.  Levy,  Indianapolis,  and  R.  F.  Matak,  St.  Louis,  tied  on  624.  In  the  roll-off  Levy  won 
— 582  to  385.  1906,  F.  J.  Favour,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  669;  1905,  C.  M.  Anderson,  St.  Paul.  651:  1904, 
M.  Kern,  St.  Louis,  647;  1903,  D.  A.  Jones,  Milwaukee,  683;  1902,  Fred  H.  Strong,  Chicago,  649; 
1901,  Frank  H.  Brill,  Chicago,  648.  Two-Men  Teams — 1913,  Schultz-Koster,  Newark.  N.  J..  1,291; 
1912,  Owen-Sutton,  Louisville.  Ky.,  1,249;  1911.  Hartley-Zeller,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  1,246;  1910. 
Delker- Waterman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1,231;  1909,  Schwoegler  brothers,  Madison,  Wis.,  1,304;  1908, 
Klene-Chalmers,  Chicago,  1,254;  1907,  E.  C.  Rlchter-E.  M.  Blgley,  Louisville,  1.164;  1906,  J.  X. 
Reed-E.  Dresbach,  Columbus,  1,247;  1905,  R.  Rolfe-E.  Stretch,  Chicago,  1.213;  1904,  H.  Krauss-c. 
H.  Spless,  Washington,  1,184;  1903,  A.  Selbach-H.  Collin,  Columbus,  1,227;  1902,  J.  McClean-H. 
Steers.  Chicago,  1,237;  1901,  J.  Voorheis-C.  K.  Starr,  New  York,  1,203.  Five-Men  Teams — 1913, 
Flor  de  Knlspels,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  3,006;  1912,  Brunswick  All  Stars,  New  York,  2,904;  1911,  Flenners. 
Chicago,  2,924;  1910.  Cosmos,  Chicago,  III.,  2,880;  1909,  Llpmans.  Chicago.  2,862;  1908.  Bonds. 
Columbus,  2,927;  1907,  and  tournament  cities,  Furniture  Cities,  Grand  Rapids  (St.  Louis),  2,775; 
1906,  Centurys,  Chicago  (Louisville),  2,794;  1905,  Gunthers  No.  2,  Chicago  (Milwaukee),  2,795; 
l't04,  Ansons,  Chicago  (Cleveland),  2,737;  1903,  O'Learys,  Chicago  (Indianapolis),  2,819;  1902, 
Fidelias,  New  York  (Buffalo),  2,792;  1901,  Standards  (Chicago).  2,720. 

NATIONAL    BOWLING    ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  tournament  of  the  National  Bowling  Association  was  held  at  Atlantic  Cltv. 
N.  J.,  ending  April  28.      The  first   five  winners  In  each  competition,   with  scores  and  prize  money: 

Five-Men  Events— Genesee,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  3,035,  $250;  Atlantic  Reds,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.r 
2,957,  $200;  Lenox  Five,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  2,909.  $150;  Rosevllle  A.  A.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  2,899,  $125; 
Melrose,  New  York    2  853    $120. 

Two-Men  Events— Rlddcll-Horton,  New  York,  1,333,  $140;  Smlth-Splnella,  Brooklyn,  X.  ^  .. 
1,271,  $125;  Roberts-C.erdes.  New  York.  1,244.  $110;  Stevenson-Johnson,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  1,236. 
$100;  Von  Lossber<-'-sweiner.  Baltimore,  Md.,  1,232.  890. 

Individuals — Harry  Krauss,  Washington,  D.  C,  678,  $90;  Joseph  West,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  670, 
$80;  Harry  Savage.  Schenectady.  X.  Y.,  674,  $70;  Louis  Franz,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  665,  $65;  Mortimer 
Llndsey,   New  Haven,  Ct.,  662,  $105;  C.  H.   Wagner,    Newark,   X.  J.,  662,  1105. 

All  Events — Jimmy  Smith,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  1,917,  $35;  Chris.  Thtess.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1,844. 
$30;  Glenn  Rlddell,  Xew  York,  1.877,  $25;  Harry  Krauss,  Washington,  D.  C,  1,867,  $20;  Harold 
W.  Horton,  Xew  York,   1,896,  $15 

Winners  In  previous  years  Individual  — 1907,  G.  F.  Sauer.  Xew  York,  657;  1908,  Frederick 
Schwartle,  Brooklyn,  697;  1909,  E.  Thompson,  Brooklyn,  Odd;  1910,  Tony  Prlo,  Brooklyn,  705: 
1911,  Joseph  West,  Toronto,  694;  1912,  Leo  Lucke,  Brooklyn,  699:  1913,  Kiimpf,  Buffalo,  712. 
Two-Men  Events — 1907,  John  Nelson-Walter  Tuthili.  Brooklyn,  1,220;  1908,  John  McGulrk-John 
Grady,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1,318;  1909,  Satterthwalte-ltoners,  Philadelphia.  1,298;  1910,  Burdlne- 
Ecksteln,  Washington,  1,305;  1911.  Johnson-Kelsey.  Xew  Haven,  1,355;  1912,  Llndsey-Johnson, 
New  Haven,  1,301.  1913,  Smith-Klddell,   Xew  York,   1,269. 

Five-Men  Events— 1907,  Corinthians,  Xew  York.  2,814;  1908.  Brunswlcks,  Xew  York,  2.S93; 
1909.  Corinthian  Xo.  8,  New  York.  2,899;  1910,  Chalmers-Detroit,  Chicago,  4,817;  1911.  Bonds. 
Cleveland,  2,909;  1912,  Grand  Centrals.  Rochester,  2,997;  1913.  Bronx  Centrals.  New  York.  2.930. 
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Individual  All-round  Champions — 1907,  John  J.  Voorhles,  Brooklyn,  1,956;  1908,  W.  L.  Erdmann, 
Brooklyn,  1,835;  1909,  Frank  Hegeman,  Brooklyn,  1.908;  1910,  George  Freeman,  Newark,  1,916; 
1911,  George  Brunt,  Paterson,  1,894;  1911,  George  Bungart,  Chicago,  1,894;  1912,  M.  Lindsey, 
New  Haven,  2,031;  1913,  Smith,  New  York,  1,928. 


N. 


A.     TOURNAMENT     RECORDS. 


Individual  High  Score,  One  Game — O.  Kallusch,  288,  Buffalo,  1911.  Individual  Total,  Three 
Games — G.  Kumpf,  Buffalo  (Rochester,  1913),  712.  Two-Men,  Single  Game — McGulrk-Grady, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  (Rochester),  523.  Two-Men,  Three  Game  Total — Kelsey-Johnson,  New  Haven, 
Ct.  (Buffalo,  1911),  1,355.  Five-Men,  Single  Game — Keller  Five,  Paterson,  N.  J.  (Rochester), 
1,060.  Five-Men,  Total  Three  Games — Grand  Central  Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Paterson,  N.  J., 
1912),  2,997.  High  Individual  Average,  All  Events — M.  Lindsey,  New  Haven  Club  (Paterson, 
N.  J.,   1912),  225  6-9. 

WORLD'S    RECORDS. 

Individual,  Open,  Three  Games — William  E.  Roach,  Academy  Alleys,  Wilmington,  Del., 
300,  300,  269,  total,  869;  average,  289  2-3,  1906.  Six  Games — Lee  R.  Johns,  Oxford  Alleys, 
Newark,  1909,  279.  268,  248,  277,  277,  279;  total,  1,628;  average  271  1-3.  All  Events — Mortimer 
Lindsey,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  2,031  for  9  games,  averaging  225  6-9,  in  N.  B.  A.  tournament  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  1912;  James  Smith,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  2,060  for  9  games,  averaging  228  8-9,  in 
Canadian  Bowling  Association  tournament  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  1912.  Head  Pin — Oscar  Stelnquest, 
Riverside  Alleys,  New  York,  118,  1909.  Tournament,  Three  Games — Charles  Schaeder,  Amphion 
Alleys,  Brooklyn,  267,  279,  278;  average,  271  1-3,  1907.  Six  Games — Charles  Schaeder.  Amphion 
Alleys,  Brooklyn,  236,  255,  267,  279.  263,  232;  total.  1,537;  average,  256  1-6,  1907.  Seventy-five 
Games — Fred  B.  Egelhoff,  Palace  Alleys,  Brooklyn,  average,  230.29,  1906.  Greatest  Number  of 
300  Scores — John  Koster,  of  New  York,  12.  Highest  Woman's  Score— Mrs.  Nellie  Lester.  Lenox 
Alleys,  New  York,  277.  1909.  Two-Men,  Open — Knox-Satterthwaite,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  537. 
February  18,  1912.  Three  Games — Knox-Satterthwaite,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1,445,  February  18, 
1912.  Tournament — McGulrk-Grady,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  N.  B.  A.  tournament,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  523,  1908.  Three  Games — McGulrk-Grady,  same  place  and  time,  1,318.  Three-Men,  Open — 
Mortimer  Lindsey,  Glenn  Rlddell,  Alex  Dunbar,  Columbia  Alleys,  New  York,  757,  1908.  Tour- 
nament— Imperial  team,  Brooklyn  Palace  Tournament,  748,  In  1910.  Five-Men,  Open — All 
Wooden  Balls — Algonqulns,  New  York,  Columbia  Alleys,  New  York,  1,175.  1906.  Three  Games — 
Brooklyn  Interstate  Team,  Grand  Central  Alleys,  Brooklyn,  average,  1,126,  1905.  Rochester  State 
League  team  at  Rochester,  January  21,  1913,  against  Syracuse,  3,497  pins,  average  1,165.2.  Four 
Games,  same  team  and  place,  average  1,124.  Tournament — Howard  Majors,  Chicago,  1,207,  1907; 
Koenlg  &  Kaiser  team,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1,207,  1908;  Burkes,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1,207,  1909.  Three 
Games — Howard  Majors,  Chicago,  111.,  average,  1,124,  1906.  Head  Pin — Roseville  A.  A.,  Iroquois 
Alleys,  Newark,  N.  J.,  545,  1909. 

NATIONAL    TELEGRAPH    TOURNAMENT. 

Telegraph  match  open  to  athletic  club  nve-men  teams  of  United  States  and  Canada,  rolled 
April  26,  on  home  alleys.  Results:  Winner:  Cleveland  A.  A. — E.  J.  Blair,  E.  Demooy,  W.  D. 
Frank,  G.  L.  Frey,  G.  H.  McNamara;  total,  2,835.  Second:  New  York  A.  C. — P.  Adams,  H. 
Kllng,  H.  Lerdes,  J.  Roberts,  A.  Crabe;  total,  2,829.  Third:  Seattle  A.  C— H.  J.  Dobbs,  C.  W. 
Harris,  J.  J.  Jacobson,  L.  Walber,  C.  H.  Kline;  total,  2,774.  Fourth:  Montreal  A.  A. — J.  E. 
Walsh,  L.  H.  Walsh.  T.  H.  Gardner,  P.  C.  Bach,  E.  G.  Burnett;  total,  2,695.  Fifth:  Olympic  Club, 
San  Francisco — E.  Bush,  E.  C.  Simpson,  M.J.  Jenne,  E.  W.  Scott,  C.  W.  Irvln;  total,  2,629.  Sixth: 
Pittsburgh  A.  A. — G.  G.  Ramsey,  B.  B.  Bannister,  W.  C.  Secrlst,  H.  Barney,  S.  Rleger:  total,  2,618. 
Seventh:  Denver  A.  C. — J.  P.  Bliss,  L.  G.  Palmer,  K.  H.  Woodward,  F.  A.  Danahower,  C.  C. 
Aldoris;  total,  2.465.  Eighth:  Illinois  A.  C. — H.  J.  Krelg,  A.  L.  Mott,  J.  S.  Beck,  B.  S.  Landfelder, 
G.  Wheeler;  total,  2,442.  Ninth:  Chicago  A.  A. — A.  W.  Elder,  G.  A.  Eddy,  H.  J.  Abies,  A.  G. 
Maler.  J.  A.  Broadhurst;  total,  2,403. 

ATHLETIC    BOWLING    LEAGUE. 
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STANDING. 

INDIVIDUAL  AVERAGES  OF  10  BEST  MEN. 

Club. 

W. 

L. 

Ave. 

H.  S. 

Name  and  Club. 

G. 

Ave. 

H.S. 

New  York  A.  C 

Roseville 

37 
37 
33 
30 
28 
24 
23 
22 
22 
14 

17 
17 
21 
24 
26 
30 
31 
32 
32 
40 

910.11 

912.31 

905.8 

902.18 

905.18 

886.53 

883.3 

883.3 

857.32 

875   40 

996 

984 

1,047 

1,094 

1,073 

1,008 

1,019 

1,031 

971 

986 

Roberts,  New  York  A.  C 

Moffatt,  Roseville 

54 
54 
44 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
51 

190.19 

188.37 

187.1 

187 

186.2 

185.10 

185.7 

184.51 

184.9 

183.20 

245 
248 

Jersey  City 

Enzabeth 

254 
233 

Newark  Bay . .  . 

256 

Columbian 

Brundage,  Jersey  City 

A.  West,  Elizabeth 

249 

Passaic 

266 

North  End 

244 

Montclalr 

258 

Columbia 

Potter,  Elizabeth 

.  237 

The  tie  between  New  York  A.  C.  and  Roseville  was  rolled  off  April  9,  and  won  by  Roseville, 
with  a  total  of  2,702  against  2,647. 

ILLINOIS    STATE    TOURNAMENT. 

First  Ave  teams  in  each  event.     Results: 

Five-Men  Events — Blatz,  2,975;  Colonna  League,  2,913;  Llpmans,  2,887;  Woodlawns,  2,871; 
Schweltzers,  2,833. 

Two-Men  Events — Holden-Kerpen,  1,273;  De  Long-Rellly,  1,261;  Thompson-Canfleld,  1,259; 
Welch-Carey,  1,242;  Bernet-Burke,  1,237. 

Individuals — A.  Toemmel,  684;  E.  Eckart,  677;  E.  Peterson,  675;  A.  Llngl,  670;  F.  Walter,  654. 

All  Events— G.  Ahrbeck,  1,883;  J.  Orl,  1,863;  J.  Stevens,  1,862;  J.r  Graf,  1,837:  E.  Frele,  1,839. 

CHICAGO    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

First  five  In  all  events.     Results: 

Five-Men  Events — Novotnys,  2,901;  J.  Bloulns,  2,889;  O'Learys,  2,871;  Petersens  W.  C.  L., 
2,809;  Beach  &  Wlnz.,  2,802. 

Two-Men  Events — Wagner-Lemphul,  1,274;  Krlha-A.  Kappes,  1,270;  E.  Blouln-Colller,  1,258; 
<5.  Dernbach-Scully,  1,229;  Stattensteln-Jordan,  1,228. 

Individuals — D.  E.  Meaney,  699;  Frank  Brill,  690;  W.  Scully,  653;  Al  Toemmel,  652;  J. 
Domlnlck,  648. 

All  Events — A.  Kappes,  1,884;  Frank  Brill,  1,875;  M.  Stattensteln,  1,849;  Ed.  Blouln,  1,844; 
T.  Karlicek,  1,834;  D.  E.  Meaney,  1,822. 


SU  Golf. 


COLF. 

United  States  open  championship,  played  over  Midlothian  course,  Chicago,  111.  Finals  played 
August  21.  Won  by  W.  C.  Hagln,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  professional,  score  290;  Charles  Evans,  Jr., 
Chicago,  amateur,  291,  second;  George  Sargent,  professional,  third.  Previous  winners:  1913,  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  won  by  Francis  Oulmet,  72,  with  Harry  Vardon,  77,  second,  and  Edward  Ray,  78, 
third,  after  a  triple  tie  in  final  round  of  304.  1912,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  won  by  Jack  McDermott,  294, 
with  Tom  McNamara,  296,  second,  and  Alex.  Smith  and  M.  J.  Brady  tied  at  299  for  third.  1911,  at 
Wheaton,  111.,  after  a  triple  tie  between  J.  J.  McDermott,  M.  J.  Brady  and  George  O.  Simpson  at 
307,  J.  J.  McDermott  won  in  the  play-off,  with  Brady  second  and  Simpson  third.  1910,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Alex.  Smith,  298.  1909,  at  Englewood,  N.  J..  George  Sargent,  290.  1908,  at  Myopia, 
Fred  McLeod,  322.  1907,  at  Philadelphia  Cricket  C,  Alexander  Ross,  302.  1906,  at  Onwentsia, 
Alex.  Smith,  295.  1905,  at  Myopia,  W.  Anderson,  314.  1904,  at  Glen  View,  W.  Anderson,  303. 
1903,  at  Baltusrol,  W.  Anderson,  307.  1902,  at  Garden  City,  L.  Auchterlonie,  307.  1901,  at  My- 
opia, W.  Anderson,  331.      1900,  at  Chicago,  M.  H.  Vardon,  313. 

United  States  amateur,  played  at  Manchester,  Vt. — Francis  Ouimet  defeated  Jerome  D. 
Travers,  6  up  and  5  to  play.  Previous  winners:  1913,  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  J.  D.  Travers  defeated 
J.  G.  Anderson,  5  up  and  4  to  play.  1912,  at  Wheaton,  111.,  J.  Travers  defeated  Charles  Evans,  Jr., 
7  up  and  6  to  play.  1911,  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  H.  H.  Hilton,  amateur  champion  of  England,  defeated 
F.  Herreshoff,  1  up  in  37  holes.      1910,  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  W.  C.  Fownes,  Jr.,  defeated  W.  K.  Wood. 

4  up  and  3  to  play.  1909,  at  Wheaton,  111.,  R.  A.  Gardner  beat  H.  Chandler  Egan,  4  up  and  2  to 
play.  1908,  at  Garden  City,  J.  D.  Travers  beat  Max  Behr,  8  up  and  7  to  play.  1907,  at  Euclid, 
J.  D.  Travers  beat  A.  Graham,  6  up  and  5  to  play.  1906,  E.  M.  Byers  beat  G.  S.  Lyon,  2  up.  1905, 
at  Wheaton,  111.,  H.  Chandler  Egan  beat  D.  E.  Sawyer.  6  up  and  5  to  play.  1904,  H.  Chandler 
Egan;  1903,  W.  J.  Travis:  1902,  L.  N.  James;  1901  and  1900,  W.  J.  Travis. 

United  States  women's  championship,  played  at  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  Unals,  September  19.  Mrs. 
H.  Jackson,  Boston,  defeated  Miss  E.  V.  Rosenthal,  Chicago,  1  up.  Previous  winners:  1913,  played 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  October  18,  Miss  G.  Ravenscroft  of  England  defeated  Miss  M.  Holllns,  2  up. 
1912,  played  at  Essex  Country  Club,  Manchester,  Mass.,  Miss  M.  Curtis  defeated  Mrs.  R.  H.  Bar- 
low, 3  up  and  2  to  play.  1911,  at  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  Miss  M.  Curtis.  1910,  at  Chicago, 
111.,  Miss  Dorothy  Campbell,  Hamilton,  Ont.  1909,  at  Philadelphia,  Miss  Dorothy  Campbell. 
1908,  at  Washington,  Miss  Kate  C.  Harley.  1907,  at  Midlothian,  Miss  Margaret  Curtis.  1906r 
at  Brae  Burn,  Miss  Harriet  Curtis.  1905,  at  Morris  County,  Miss  Pauline  Mackay.  1904,  at 
Merion  C.  C,  Miss  G.  Bishop.  1903,  at  Wheaton,  Miss  B.  Anthony.  1902-01,  at  Brookline  and 
Baltusrol,  Miss  G.  Hecker.      1900,  at  Shinnecock,  Miss  F.  C.  Griscom. 

STATE     AND     SECTIONAL     CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Eastern,  open.  Isaac  Mackle,  professional,  won  with  a  score  of  305;  Joe  Mitchell,  second,  with 
307;  J.  M.  Barnes  third.  Women's,  held  at  Greenwich,  Ct.  Won  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jackson,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  score  172;  Miss  F.  C.  Osgood,  Boston,  Mass.,  second,  with  181;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Vander- 
beck,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    third,    182. 

Metropolitan  amateur,  played  at  Englewood,  N.  J. — Oswald  Kirk  by,  Englewood.  defeated  W.  J. 
Travis,  3  up  and  1  to  play.  Open,  played  at  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. — McDonald  Smith,  Oakmont,  pro- 
fessional, won  with  a  score  of  278;  William  McFarlane,  Baltusrol,  second,  287.  Junior,  played  at 
Plainfleld,  N.  J. — P.  Carter,  Nassau,  defeated  V.  K.  Hilton,  Hackensack,  8  up  and  6  to  play. 
Women,  played  In  Essex  County — Miss  L.  B.  Hyde  defeated  Miss  G.  M.  Bishop,  9  up  and  7  to  play. 

Central  New  York,  played  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. — S.  T.  Cole  defeated  Dr.  W.  M.  Neville,  6  up. 

New  York  City — J.  H.  Buckbee,  Jr.,  defeated  H.  A.  Linton,  1  up  (19  holes). 

New  Jersey— Oswald  Kirkby,  Englewood,  defeated  M.  Rlsley,  Atlantic  City,  4  up  and  3  to  play. 

Massachusetts,  open — O.  A.  Terry  and  M.  J.  Brady  tied  with  309.  Amateur — Francis  Ouimet 
defeated  R.  R.  Gorton,  5  up  and  4  to  play.  Amateur  junior — Raymond  Ouimet  defeated  E.  L. 
Hubbard,  5  up  and  4  to  play. 

White  Mountains,  played  at  Jefferson,  N.  H. — J.  D.  Standlsh,  Jr.,  Detroit,  defeated  H.  C. 
Richard,   1  up   (19  holes). 

Pennsylvania  open — McDonald  Smith,  Oakmont,  professional,  won  with  a  score  of  147;  Jack. 
Hutchinson,  second,  154.     Amateur — W.  H.  Croft  defeated  James  B.  Crookston.  5  up  and  3  to  play. 

Philadelphia — H.  H.  Francine  defeated  H.  L.  Willoughby,  2  up.  Women — Mrs.  R.  H.  Barlow 
defeated  Mrs.  C.  H.  Vanderbeck,  3  up  and  2  to  play. 

Western  amateur,  played  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Chick  Evans  defeated  James  D.  Standlsh,. 
Jr.,  Detroit,  11  up.  Junior,  played  at  Chicago,  111. — Charles  F.  Grimes  defeated  L.  M.  Watts, 
6  up  and  5  to  play.  Women — Mrs.  Harry  D.  Hammond,  Indianapolis,  defeated  Mrs.  A.  S.  Cul- 
burn,  5  up  and  3  to  play.  Open,  played  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. — J.  M.  Barnes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,, 
won  with  a  score  of  293;  William  Kldd,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  second,  294;  George  Sargent,  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C,  third,   296. 

Chicago — William   Rautenbusch   defeated   J.    McDonald,    1   up. 

United  North  and  South,  played  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  amateur — R.  S.  Worthington  defeated 
Paul  E.  Gardner,  6  up  and  5  to  play.  Open — G.  Nicholls,  Wilmington,  Del.,  won  with  a  score  of 
145;  J.  J.  McOiTmott,  second,  147.  Women — Miss  F.  L.  Harvey,  Canada,  defeated  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Barlow,   Philadelphia,    1    up. 

Trans- Mississippi,  played  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. — John  D.   Cady  defeated  M.  A.   McLaughlin, 

5  up  and  4  to  play. 

Iowa — Arthur  Brltlctt.  Ottawa,  defeated  P.  Sheldon,  Keokuk.  10  up  and  8  to  play. 

Wisconsin — N".  Allis  defeated  Dick  Cavanough,  6  up  and  5  to  play. 

Southern,  played  at  Memphis,  Tenn. — Nelson  Whitney,  New  Orleans,  defeated  Perry  Adair,. 
Atlanta,   14  up  and    13  to  play. 

Florida,  open — G.  R.  McDonald,  professional,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  won  with  a  score  of  130:  Jaek 
Hutchinson,  second,  with  137.  Amateur — W.  R.  Simons.  Garden  City,  X.  Y.,  defeated  Harold 
Weber.  Toledo,  Ohio,  In  the  36th  hole.      Women — Miss  Lillian  B.  Hyde  defeated  Mrs.  H.  C.  Phlpps,. 

6  up  and  4  to  play. 

South   Florida— J.  R.  Hyde  defeated  H.  C.  Richard,   1  up. 

Mississippi  Coast — .1.  W.  Nfaulding  defeated  J.  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  6  up  and  5  to  play. 
Pacific  Northwest,  played  at  Seattle,   Wash. — J.  Neville  defeated  H.  Chandler  Egan,  5  up  and 
4  to  play. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  EVENTS. 

Illinois  vs.  Wisconsin,  played  at  Madison,  Wis. — Won  by  Illinois  team,  5  to  3. 

Tom  Morris  Memorial  Trophy,  played  at  Chicago,  III. — Score  of  first  live:  Cleveland  Country 
Club,  47  up:  Portage  Lake  Country  Club,  IS  up;  Detroit  Country  Club,  13  up;  Denver  Country 
Club,   ll    up:   Arlington,   Columbus,   Ohio,   7   up. 

Qrlscom  (Up  Baals,  played  at  New  York  City,  for  women  —  Philadelphia  defeated  Metropoli- 
tan Association  by  12  matches  to  9.     Boston  defeated  in  preliminaries. 

Olympic  Cup,  played  at  Chicago,  in.  Won  by  Chicago  District  Golf  Association  team,  com- 
posed of  Praser  Hale,  l  Hi;  J.  L.  Leduc,  161:  E.  ll.  Hlankhard,  Jr.,  165.  and  K.  P.  Edwards,  153.. 
Total  score,  62s;. 
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Leslie  Cup,  played  at  Baltusrol  links,  N.  Y.,  September  25 — Metropolitan  Association  de- 
feated   Pennsylvania    by    9    to   6. 

COLLEGE  GOLF. 

Intercollegiate  championship,  played  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  September  12 — Edward  P.  Allis, 
Harvard,  defeated  L.  M.  Washburn,  Princeton,  11  up  and  10  to  play. 

Team  championship  finals,  played  at  Garden  City,  September  9 — Won  by  Princeton  against 
Harvard,   5   to  4.  . 

Western  intercollegiate  championships,  played  at  Chicago,  111.,  June  19 — Individual  won  by 
J.  N.  McDonald,  University  of  Chicago,  score  173.  Team — University  of  Chicago  won  by  12  to  0; 
University  of  Wisconsin  second. 

Eastern  interscholastic,  played  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. — P.  V.  G.  Carter,  Pawling,  defeated  W.  T. 
Badham,  Lawrenceville,  6  up  and  5  to  play. 

DUAL   COLLEGE   MEETINGS. 

April  25 — Glencove,  L.  I.;  Nassau  Country  Club  3,  Columbia  0. 

May  2 — New  York  City,  Fox  Hills;  Yale  5,  Princeton  1.  Williamstown,  Mass.;  Williams  3, 
Dartmouth  2. 

May  8 — Princeton,  N.  J.;  Cornell  3,  Princeton  3.     Glen  Cove,  L.  I.;  Dartmouth  5,  Columbia  0. 

May  9 — Hartford,  Ct.;  Hantford  Golf  Club  8,  Yale  7.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cornell  5,  Penn- 
sylvania 1;  Pennsylvania  5,  Columbia  1;  Cornell  6,  Columbia  0.  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Princeton  5, 
Dartmouth  0. 

May   13 — Princeton,   N.  J.;   Princeton  5,   Pennsylvania  1. 

May   14 — Providence,   R.  I.;   Rhode  Island  3,  Harvard  3. 

May  15 — New  Haven,  Ct.;  Yale  5,  Williams  1.  Garden  City,  L.  I.;  Garden  City  Golf  Club 
14,  Princeton  6. 

May  23 — Glen  Cove,  L.  I.;  Nassau  Country  Club  8,  Yale  5. 

FOREIGN   GOLF. 

England,  open  championship,  played  at  Prestwick — Harry  "Vardon,  the  English  professional, 
won  with  306;  G.  H.  Taylor,  England,  holder,  second,  with  309;  Archie  Simpson,  England,  third, 
with  310.  J.  L.  C.  Jenkins,  amateur  champion  of  England,  led  the  amateurs  with  315;  Francis 
Ouimet,  Boston,  unplaced,  with  332.  Previous  winners:  1892,  H.  H.  Hilton,  amateur,  305;  1893, 
W.  Auchterlonie,  322;  1894,  J.  H.  Taylor,  326;  1895,  J.  H.  Taylor,  322;  1896,  H.  Vardon,  316;  1897, 
H.  H.  Hilton,  amateur,  314;  1898,  H.  Vardon,  307;  1899,  H.  Vardon,  310;  1900,  J.  H.  Taylor,  309; 
1901,  James  Braid,  309;  1902,  Alex.  Herd.  307;  1903,  H.  Vardon,  300;  1904,  J.  White,  296;  1905, 
J.  Braid,  318;  1906,  J.  Braid,  300;  1907,  A.  Massy,  312;  1908,  J.  Braid,  291;  1909,  J.  H.  Taylor,  295; 
1910,  J.  Braid,  299;  1911,  H.  Vardon  (after  a  tie  with  A.  Massy),  303;  1912,  E.  Ray,  295;  1913,  J.  H. 
Taylor,   304. 

Amateur  championship,  played  at  Sandwich — J.  L.  C.  Jenkins,  Troon.  Scotland,  defeated  C.  C. 
Hezlet,  Portrush,  Ireland,  3  up  and  2  to  play.  The  following  Americans  competed  but  finished  un- 
placed: Jerome  D.  Travers,  New  York;  Francis  Ouimet,  Boston,  and  C.  Evans,  Jr.,  Chicago;  Fred- 
erick Herreshoff,  New  York;  Arthur  G.  Lockwood,  Boston;  Fraser  Hall,  Chicago;  C.  W.  Inslee, 
Oneida;  H.  J.  Topping,  Greenwich;  Harold  Weber,  Toledo,  and  Edward  S.  Knapp,  Westbrook. 
Previous  winners:  1889,  J.  E.  Laidlay;  1890,  John  Ball;  1891,  J.  E.  Laidlay;  1892,  John  Ball;  1893, 
Peter  Anderson;  1894,  John  Ball;  1895,  L.  Balfour  Melville;  1896,  F.  G.  Tait;  1897,  A.  J.  T.  Allan; 
1898,  F.  G.  Tait;  1899,  John  Bail;  1900,  H.  H.  Hilton;  1901,  H.  H.  Hilton;  1902,  Charles  Hutchings; 
1903,  Robert  Maxwell;  1904,  W.  J.  Travis;  1905,  A.  G.  Barry;  1906,  J.  Robb;  1907,  J.  Ball;  1908, 
E.  A.  Lassen;  1909,  R.  Maxwell;  1910,  J.  Ball;  1911,  H.  H.  Hilton;  1912,  J.  Ball;  1913,  H.  H.  Hilton. 

Women's  championship,  played  at  Hunstanton — Miss  C^cil  Leitch,  England,  defeated  Miss 
Gladys  Ravenscroft,  England,  defender,  2  up  and  1  to  play.  Previous  winners:  1893,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Scott;  1894,  Lady  Margaret  Scott;  1895,  Lady  Margaret  Scott;  1896,  Miss  Amy  Pascoe;  1897, 
Miss  E.  C.  Orr;  1898,  Miss  L.  Thomson;  1899,  Miss  M.  Hezlet;  1900,  Miss  R.  K,  Adair:  1901,  Miss 
M.  A.  Graham;  1902,  Miss  M.  Hezlet;  1903,  Miss  R.  K.  Adair;  1904,  Miss  L.  Dod;  1905.  Miss  B. 
Thompson;  1906,  Mrs.  Kennion:  1907,  Miss  M.  Hezlet;  1908,  Miss  Titterton;  1909,  Miss  D.  Camp- 
bell; 1910,  Miss  E.  G.  Suttie;  1911,  Miss  D.  Campbell;  1912,  Miss  G.  Ravenscroft;  1913,  Miss  Muriel 
Dodd. 

Easter  Gold  Challenge  Medal,  played  at  Westward  Ho,  North  Devon  Golf  Club — Won  by 
Jerome  D.  Travers,  New  York. 

Golf  Illustrated  Golf  Vase,  played  at  Suningdale — H.  H.  Hilton,  England,  won  with  151.  The 
following  Americans  competed  bui  finished  unplaced:  Francis  Ouimet,  Boston;  C.  W.  Inslee,  Oneida; 
Arthur  G.  Lockwood,  Boston;  Fraser  Hale,  Chicago,  and  Harold  Weber,  Toledo. 

St.  George  Vase,  played  at  Sandwich — Won  by  John  Graham,  England,  with  146;  Jerome  D. 
Travers,  eighth,  with  155;  Francis  Ouimet,  158;  Charles  Evans,  Jr.,  159;  Fraser  Hale,  166;  Harold 
Weber,  157;  C.  W.  Inslee,  169. 

France,  open  championship,  played  at  Le  Toquet — Won  by  J.  B.  Edgar,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England,  sr^ore  288  for  the  72  holes;  Harry  Vardon,  the  British  open  champion,  finished  second  with 
294;  Edward  Ray,  former  open  champion  of  Great  Britain,  third  with  295;  John  H.  Taylor,  British 
open  champion  for  1913,  fourth  with  296,  and  James  Braid,  301.  Dr.  H.  D.  Gillies,  with  a  score  oj 
300,  won  the  special  prize  donated  by  President  Poincare  for  the  best  amateur.  Amateur  cham- 
pionship, played  at  La  Boulie — Francis  Ouimet,  Boston,  defeated  Henry  J.  Topping,  Greenwich, 
Ct.,  4  up  and  3  to  play.  Other  Americans  who  competed  but  finished  unplaced:  Jerome  D.  Travers, 
Harold  Weber,  Fraser  Hale,  Fred.  Herreshoff,  A.  G.  Lockwood  and  Charles  Evans,  Jr.  Women's 
championship,  played  at  La  Boulie — Miss  Cecil  Leitch,  England,  defeated  Miss  Gladys  Bastin, 
England,  2  up  and  1  to  play. 

Canada,  played  at  Ottawa — G.  S.  Lyon,  Toronto,  defeated  Bryce  Evans,  Boston,  8  up  and  7 
to  play. 

Cuba — J.  Travis,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  defeated  R.  A.  Gray,  Havana,  2  up  and  1  to  play. 


ROQUE. 

Thirty-third  annual  tournament  of  National  Roque  Association,  held  at  Norwich,  Ct.,  August 
18  to  22.  First  division — Harold  and  Edward  Clark  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  tied.  Harold  Clark 
was  declared  champion  because  Edward  Clark  refused  to  play  off  the  tie.  Second  division — 
Tie  between  E.  F.  Fenton,  Willimantic,  Ct.,  and  J.  D.  Miner,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  First  place 
was  awarded  to  Fenton,   Miner  defaulting. 

Middle  Atlantic  championships;  fourth  annual  tournament,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Won 
by  Edward  Clark,   Springfield,   Mass.,  with  11  straight  wins.      His  brother,   Harold  Clark,  second. 

Western  championships,  held  by  Western  Roque  Association  at  Chicago,  111.,  July  20-25.  First 
division — Won  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Lyman,  Topeka,  Kan.,  with  8  straight  games.  Second  division — 
Won  by  F.  H.  Sheldon,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  6  straight  games. 

Chicago,  October  19.  Charles  C.  King  of  Chicago,  Western  roque  champion,  made  what  is 
claimed  to  be  a  world's  record  by  scoring  58  points  out  of  a  possible  64  without  a  miss.  King  de- 
feated J.  P.  Ennis,  32  to  6  and  32  to  7. 


34(3  AUTOMOBILE    INDUSTRY. 

In  spite  of  the  exceedingly  destructive  war  In  Europe,  which  caused  a  sudden  and  complete  stop- 
page of  the  demand  for  motor  cars  In  that  quarter  of  the  world,  1914  will  be  marked  In  history  of 
automobiling  as  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  enjoyed  by  the  Industry.  That  such  should  have 
been  the  case  is  considered  extraordinary  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  existed 
In  the  early  months  of  the  year.  For  the  first  six  months,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  manu- 
facturers appeared  to  be  facing  a  disastrous  season.  Reports  of  record  crops  appeared  to  mark  the 
turning  point,  for  July,  August  and  September  were  marked  by  a  flood  of  orders  that  in  some  cases 
swamped  the  facilities  for  production.  It  is  estimated  that  the  output  of  motor  cars  by  American 
factories  during  the  year  reached  the  enormous  total  of  500,000,  which,  added  to  the  total  of  ap- 
proximately 1,400,000  cars  which  were  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  brings  this  country  within 
reaching  distance  of  the  two-million  mark,  a  staggering  total  for  a  type  of  vehicle  which  must  be 
regarded  as  quite  as  much  of  a  luxury  as  a  utility. 

The  war  broke  out  at  a  time  when  exports  of  motor  cars  were  extremely  heavy,  cutting  off  a 
huge  source  of  income  to  the  American  manufacturers.  For  the  eight  months  up  to  August  1  the 
value  of  cars  exported  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  about  $25,000,000.  More  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  cars  exported  were  absorbed  by  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  Continental  Europe.  Ex- 
cept from  Canada  and  Australia  the  demand  ceased  at  once,  and  even  the  overseas  dominions  of 
Great  Britain  evinced  conservatism,  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  so 
greatly  interested.  There  was  left,  therefore,  only  South  America  as  a  foreign  buyer  of  American 
cars,  and  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year  there  were  indications  that  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil 
and  other  southern  automobile-using  countries,  with  their  supply  from  Europe  shut  off,  would  prove 
good  customers  of  the  American  makers  of  motor  cars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  war  brought  unexpected  good  fortune  to  the  motor  truck  division  of 
the  industry — a  division  that  had  been  far  from  prosperous.  Early  in  the  great  struggle  Germany 
utilized  motor-driven  vehicles  to  wonderful  advantage  in  the  advance  on  Paris,  and  the  allies  found 
them  equally  valuable  in  the  transportation  of  troops,  light  artillery  and  supplies,  both  for  guns  and 
men.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  however,  the  constant  grind  over  rough  roads  and  fields  had  begun 
to  tell  on  efficiency,  and  orders  were  issued  to  replenish  the  supply.  During  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber representatives  of  France  and  Great  Britain  purchased  nearly  2,000  motor  trucks  from  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  an  outlay  of  over  S6, 000, 000,  and  negotiations  then  under  way  indicated  that  the 
various  warring  nations  would  take  many  thousands  additional  as  soon  as  they  could  be  supplied. 

The  importation  of  automobiles  to  the  United  States,  which  had  been  growing  gradually  smaller, 
almost  ceased  with  the  start  of  the  war.  After  August  1  no  more  cars  were  received  from  France, 
Germany  and  Belgium.  Italian  factories  were  allowed  to  continue  their  export  business,  thereby 
helping  to  meet  the  comparatively  small  demand  for  foreign  cars.  Finding  the  Continental  market 
closed  to  them,  Great  Britain  sent  a  few  passenger  cars  here,  and  found  a  ready  demand. 

All  records  for  motor  car  production  were  broken  in  the  twelve  months  up  to  August  1  by  a  De- 
troit manufacturer  of  small,  low-priced  cars,  whose  distribution  in  that  period  was  in  excess  of  255,- 
000.  Four  years  ago  the  whole  world  did  not  produce  so  many  cars  in  a  season.  This  same  maker 
has  announced  a  rebate  in  cash  to  his  customers  if,  in  the  next  twelve  months,  he  sells  300,000  cars, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mark  will  be  reached. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  1914  would  be  marked  by  an  extraordinary  advance  In  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  very  small  light  cars  and  of  cycle  cars,  the  latter  being  a  vehicle  of  less  than  normal 
width  and  of  light  weight.  This,  however,  failed  to  eventuate,  the  public  appearing  to  prefer  either 
the  small  machines  of  normal  type  at  a  slightly  higher  price,  or  the  motorcycle,  with  or  without  a 
side  attachment  for  carrying  an  extra  passenger.  Just  what  the  future  of  the  cycle  car  will  be  Is 
difficult  to  predict,  but  at  any  rate  the  motor-wise  public  of  1914  found  little  merit  in  it. 

The  one  drastic  departure  from  accepted  automobile  practice  during  the  year  was  the  offering 
toward  the  end  of  the  season  of  an  eight-cylinder  car  by  ah  American  concern.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, mark  a  departure  from  accepted  practice,  as  a  French  manufacturer  had  been  marketing  a 
similar  car  for  some  years.  In  this  country,  however,  the  multi-cylinder  idea  had  progressed  to 
only  six,  and  the  innovation  was  received  with  intense  interest  as  marking  a  radical  change  in  type 
that  might  some  day  prove  dominant.  The  popularity  of  the  innovation,  like  all  those  which  are 
Introduced  in  the  making  of  automobiles,  cannot  be  gauged  for  six  months  or  a  year. 

In  the  cars  brought  out  during  the  last  twelve  months  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable  change  in 
appearance,  due  to  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  so-called  stream-line  body,  by  which  is 
meant  a  body  in  which  there  are  as  few  angles  as  possible.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain 
flowing  lines  from  front  to  rear,  and  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  piling  up  of  accessories  of 
one  kind  or  another,  on  the  running  board,  etc.  As  a  result  the  hood  over  the  motor  In  the  new  cars 
shows  a  slope  from  the  radiator  upward  to  the  dash,  which  also  slopes,  its  top  merging  into  the  flow- 
ing lines  of  the  body,  giving  a  most  pleasing  effect  to  the  whole. 

Racing  during  1914  continued  on  about  the  same  plane  as  in  the  two  or  three  years  previous. 
The  great  road  classics — the  Vandi?rbilt  Cup  and  Grand  Prize — were  again  contested  at  Los  An- 
geles, the  former  being  won  by  an  American  car  that  had  previously  been  little  heard  of,  and  the  lat- 
ter, also  by  a  domestic  creation,  but  one  that  had  been  extremely  successful  in  high-speed  contests.  The 
500-mile  race  was  renewed  on  the  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway,  and  resulted  to  a  decisive  victory 
for  French  machines,  which  tilled  the  first  four  places  at  the  finish,  with  Reno  Thomas,  a  Frenchman, 
showing  the  way.  There  were  no  fatalities  during  the  race,  although  thirty  cars  participated,  ami 
only  one  serious  accident.  Abroad  the  Grand  Prix  was  renewed  in  France,  and  that  country's  in- 
dustry was  humiliated  when  three  German  cars  of  the  same  make  filled  first,  second  and  third  places. 

Deal  It  took  its  usual  toll  among  racing  drivers  during  the  year,  the  list  including  Spencer  Wishart, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  younger  school  of  American  drivers,  who  was  killed  at  Elgin,  III.,  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  Elgin  National  nice,  and  Jules  Goux,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  French  pilots,  and  win- 
ner in  1913  of  the  500-mlle  race  at  Indianapolis.  Goux  was  killed  in  France  while  practicing  for  the 
Grand  Prix. 

It  had  been  expected  that  there  would  be  great  activity  during  the  year  in  the  building  of  motor 
speedways,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  only  one  two-mile  oval  in  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  being  opened. 
The  efforts  to  furnish  New  v-irk  with  high  speed  motoring  through  a  medium  of  this  kind  came  to 
naught,  but  there  are  indications  that  the  metropolis  may  have  a  speedway  at  least  by  the  Kail  of 
1916.  negotiations  being  under  way  to  transform  one  of  the  old  horse-racing  tracks  to  such  a  use. 

Touring  in  automobiles  was  greater  in  the  year  Just  ended  than  ever  before,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  motorists  electing  thus  to  spend  their  vacations  on  the  good  roads  to  be  found  through- 
out the  Eastern  States.  New  England,  especially  the  White  Mountain  district,  was  again  the  ob- 
jective of  the  majority,  but  there  was  shown  an  increasing  trend  toward  the  Middle  West,  while  a 
greater  number  than  ever  made  the  trans-continental  journey  between  New  York  and  Pacific  coast 
points.  The  run  from  ocean  to  ocean  has.  in  fact,  become  so  common  as  hardly  to  excite  any  com- 
ment, and  It  Is  expected  thai  many  thousands  will  utilize  the  motor  car  in  their  Journeys  to  the  Pan- 
ama-Paciiic  Exposition  at  Ban  Francisco  this  year. 

The  good  roads  movement, Which  got  tinder  way  Strongly  .about  five  yean  ago,  continued  to  gain 
Strength  during  1914,  and  thousands  of  miles  of  highways  were  built  or  Improved  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Lincoln  Highway,  which  eventually  will  be  a  tlrst-class  trunk  line  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  made  distinct  progress,  and  it  la  not  too  much  to  hope  that  within  two 
years  it  will  become  a  delightful  reality  for  the  tourist. 
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OFFICIAL    RECORDS    ACKNOWLEDGED     BY    THE     CONTEST     BOARD    OF 

AMERICAN    AUTOMOBILE    ASSOCIATION: 

STRAIGHTAWAY  FREE-FOR-ALL  RECORDS,  REGARDLESS  OF  CLASS. 


THE 


Date. 

Place. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Distance. 

Time. 

April 

23,  1911.  . 

Blltzen  Benz.  . . 

1  kilo 

15.88 

April 

23,  1911.  . 

Blitzen  Benz. .  . 

1  mile 

25.40 

April 

23,  1911.  . 

Blltzen  Benz. .  . 

2  miles 

51.28 

January 

24,  1906.  . 
24,  1909.  . 

29,  1906.  . 

30,  1911.  . 

Daytona 

Jacksonville. .  . 

Darracq 

Benz 

Hemery 

10  miles 

20  miles 

2   34 

March 

Bruce-Brown.  .  . 
Lancia 

5   14.40 

January 

Flat 

10 

March 

13    11.92 

March 

28,  1911.  . 

Jacksonville. .  . 

Bulck  Bug 

35   52.31 

March 

6,  1908.  . 
31,  1911.  . 

Daytona 

Jacksonville. .  . 

Renault 

Bernin 

100  miles 

150  miles 

1    12   45.20 

March 

1    55    18 

March 

31,  1911.  . 

Jacksonville. .  . 

200  miles 

2   34    12 

March 

31,  1911.  . 

Jacksonville. .  . 

250  miles 

3    14   55 

March 

31,  1911.  . 

Jacksonville. .  . 

3    53   33.50 

March 

28.  1911.  . 

Jacksonville.  .  . 

Dlsbrow 

81.65  miles.  .  . 

One  Hour. 

(STANDING   START.) 

Date. 

|          Place. 

Car.                       Driver. 

Distance 

I      Time. 

March          16,  1910. 

.| Daytona.  .  . 

.  .|Benz lOldfleld 

.|      1  mile 

I            40.53 

SPEEDWAY   RECORDS,    REGARDLESS   OF   CLASS. 

Date. 

Place. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Distance. 

Time. 

May 
May 
May 
May 
April 

29, 

29, 

29. 

29, 

13, 

5, 

5, 

5, 

9, 

4, 

4, 

19, 

19, 

19, 

30, 

30, 

30, 

30, 

30, 

30, 

30, 

30, 

30, 

1911.  . 
1911.  . 
1911.  . 

1911.  . 
1910. . 

1912.  . 
1912.  . 
1912.   . 
1910.  . 
1910.  . 

1910.  . 

1911.  . 
1911.  . 

1911.  . 

1912.  . 
1912.  . 
1912.  . 
1912.  . 
1912.  . 
1912.  . 
1912.  . 
1912.  . 
1912.  J 

Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Los  Angeles. .  . 
Los  Angeles. .  . 
Los  Angeles. . . 
Los  Angeles. . . 
Los  Angeles. .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Los  Angeles. .  . 
Los  Angeles. .  . 
Los  Angeles. .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 
Indianapolis  .  . 

Blitzen  Benz. .  . 
Blitzen  Benz. .  . 
Blitzen  Benz. .  . 
Blltzen  Benz. .  . 
Fiat 

Bragg 

M  mile 

y2  mile 

1  kilo 

1  mile 

5  miles 

10  miles 

20  miles 

25  miles 

100  miles 

150  miles 

250  miles 

300  miles 

350  miles 

400  miles 

1 
1 

2 

3 

6 

10 

14 

18 

36 

54 

1    13 

1  49 

2  25 

3  07 

3  48 

4  25 

5  04 

5  44 

6  21 

8.16 
16. SO 
21.40 
35.35 
15.96 

May 

Fiat 

54.83 

May 

Fiat 

33.37 

May 

Fiat 

Bragg 

11.75 

April 
July 

Benz 

35.62 
25.17 

July 

Benz 

Heme 

06.72 

March 
March 
March 

May 

Fiat 

Tetzlaff 

Tetzlaff 

Tetzlaff 

Tetzlaff 

22.60 
35.80 
50.20 
37.25 

May 

Flat 

52.84 

May 

Flat 

59.52 

May 

Fiat 

13.94 

May 
May 
May 
May 

May 

National 

National 

49.30 
15.27 
14.23 
04.54 
06.03 

(HOUR   RECORDS.) 

Date. 

Place. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Distance. 

|      Time. 

April 
April 

16,  1910.  . 
16,  1910.  . 

Los  Angeles. .  . 
Los  Angeles. .  . 

Marmon 

Marmon 

Harroun 

Harroun 

148  miles 

:B 

ONE-MILE    CIRCULAR    DIRT    TRACK    RECORDS. 


Date. 


August  8,  1914. 

August  8,  1914. 

September  14,  1912. 
September  14,  1912. 
September  14,  1912. 
September  14,  1912. 
April  14,  1912. 

April  14,  1912. 

July  12,  1914. 

September  29.  1912. 
August  25,  1912. 
September  7,  1914. 
August  25,  1912. 
July  4,  1913. 


Place. 


St.  Louis,  Mo- 
st. Louis,  Mo. 
Cleveland,  O. . 
Cleveland,  O. . 
Cleveland,  O. . 
Cleveland,  O. . 
San  Jose,  Cal . 
San  Jose,  Cal . 
Portland,  Ore. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Columbus,  O. . 
Bright' n  Beach 
Columbus,  O. . 
Columbus,  O. . 


Car. 


Simplex 

Simplex 

Simplex 

Simplex    

Simplex 

Simplex 

Simplex 

Simplex 

Romano 

Simplex 

Mercer 

Mercedes 

Mercer 

Mason  Special. 


Driver. 


Disbrow. . 
Disbrow. . 
Disbrow. . 
Disbrow. . 
Disbrow. . 
Disbrow. . 
Disbrow. . 
Disbrow. . 
Barnes.  . . 
Disbrow. . 
Wishart .  . 
De  Palma, 
Wishart . . 
Mulford. . 


Distance. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

50 

75 

100 

150 

200 


mile. . 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles, 
miles. 


Time. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


46.20 
32.60 
27.81 
17.02 
06.58 
8  17.02 
13  30.00 
17  57.40 
22  07.20 
45  32.00 
15  52.50 
40  15.00 
30  51.00 
21   48.00 


24 

-HOUR   TRACK   RACES. 

Date. 

Place. 

Car. 

Driver. 

Distance. 

October        15,  1909.  . 
October       19,  1910.  . 
April               8,  1911.  . 

Brighton  B'ch. 
Brighton  B'ch. 
Los  Angeles  .  . . 

Stock  Chassis  Lozier.  . 
Class  "C"  Stearns  .  .  . 
Class"C"Sp'dway,Flat 

Patschke  &  Mulford.  . 
Poole  &  Patschke.  .  .  . 

1,196  miles. 
1,253  miles. 
1.491  miles. 

IMPORTANT    TRACK    AND    ROAD    RACES. 

February  26 — Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Vanderbilt  Cup,  294  miles  over  Santa  Monica  course — Won 
by  Ralph  De  Palma  (Mercedes),  3h.  53m.  41s.,  average  speed  75.6  miles  per  hour;  second,  Barney 
Oldfleld  (Mercer),  3h.  55m.  Is.;  third,  W.  H.  Carlson  (Mason),  4h.  2m.  39s.;  fourth,  Earl  Cooper 
(Stutz),  4h.  4m.  3s.  . 

February  28 — Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  International  Grand  Prize,  404.248  miles  over  Santa  Monica 
course — Won  by  Edwin  Pullen  (Mercer),  5h.  13m.  30s.,  average  speed  77.2  miles  per  hour;  second, 
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Guy  Ball  (Marmon),  5h.  53m.  23s.,  average  speed  68.4  miles  per  hour;  B.  Taylor  third,  (AIco), 
6h.  8m.  29s.,  average  speed  65.6  miles  per  hour;  fourth,  R.  De  Palma  (Mercedes),  6h.  9m.  8s.,  average 
speed  65.5  miles  per  hour. 

May  30 — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  500-mile  motordrome  race — Won  by  Rene  Thomas  (Delage), 
6h.  3m.  45.99s.,  average  speed  82.47  miles  per  hour;  second,  Arthur  Duray  (Peugeot),  6h.  10m. 
24.29s.,  average  speed  80.99  miles  per  hour;  third,  Albert  Guyot  (Delage),  6h.  14m.  Is.,  average 
speed  80.20  miles  per  hour;  fourth,  Jules  Goux  (Peugeot),  6h.  17m.  24.49s.,  average  speed  79.49 
miles  per  hour;  fifth,  Barney  Oldneld  (Stutz),  6b.  23m.  51.54  s.,  average  speed  78.15  miles  per  hour. 

July  3 — Tacoma,  Wash.,  200-mile  race — Won  by  Hugh  Hughes  (Maxwell),  2ta.  41m.  52  2-5s. 

July  4 — Sioux  City,  la.,  300-mile  road  race — Won  by  E.  Rickenbacher  (Duesenberg),  3h.  49m. 
2s.,  average  speed  78  miles  per  hour;  second,  S.  Wishart  (Mercer),  3h.  51m.  20s.;  third,  R.  Mulford 
(Duesenberg),  4h.  26s.;  fourth,  Gil  Anderson  (Stutz),  4h.  lm.  54s.;  fifth,  C.  Patschke  (Marmon), 
4h.  2m.  56s.;  sixth,  W.  Knipper  (Delage),  4h.  22m.  32s.  Lyons,  France,  Grand  Prize  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  France,  467.6  miles — Won  by  Lautenschlager  (Mercedes),  7h.  lm.  18  l-5s.;  second, 
Wagner  (Mercedes),  7h.  9m.  54s.;  third,  Salzer  (Mercedes);  fourth,  Jules  Goux  (Peugeot). 

July  30 — Galveston,  Tex.,  50-mile  race — Won  by  Ralph  Mulford  (Peugeot),    39m.  44s. 

August  21  and  22 — Elgin,  111.,  305  miles,  Chicago  Automobile  Club  Trophy — Won  by  Ralph 
De  Palma  (Mercedes),  4h.  5m.  1.4s.,  average  speed  73.6  miles  per  hour;  second,  G.  Anderson  (Stutz), 
4h.  5m.  45.2s.;  third,  R.  Mulford  (Peugeot),  4h.  8m.  16.6s.;  fourth,  B.  Oldneld  (Stutz),  4h.  15m.  23s. 
Elgin  National  Trophy — Won  by  R.  De  Palma  (Mercedes),  4h.  6m.  18s.,  average  speed  73.5  miles 
per  hour;  second,  Edwin  Pullen  (Mercer),  4h.  7m.  28s.;  third,  B.  Oldneld  (Stutz);  Spencer  Wishart 
(Mercer)  led  at  half  the  distance  at  an  average  speed  of  about  78  miles,  when  his  car  ran  into  a  tree, 
killing  him. 

September  5 — New  York  City,  Brighton  Beach  track,  25-mile  race — Won  by  R.  De  Palma 
(Mercedes),  24m.  8  2-5s.;  second,  McCarthy  (Peugeot);  third,  Bergdoll  (Bergdoll  Special").  50-mile 
race — Won  by  R.  De  Palma  (Mercedes),  50m.  42  l-5s.;  second,  Le  Cain  (Chevrolet);  third, 
Galvln  (B\iick,i. 

September  9 — New  York  City,  Brighton  Beach  track,  100-mile  race — Won  by  R.  De  Palma 
(Mercedes),  lh.  40m.  15s.;  second,  Bergdoll  (Bergdoll);  third,  Jessup  (Chevrolet). 


SWIMMING. 

(Compiled  by  Otto  Wahle,  Chairman  Swimming  Committee,  Metropolitan  Association,  A.  A.  U.) 

A.  A.  U.  Championships — The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  championship  competitions  were  held 
In  various  parts  of  the  country,  one  or  more  events  being  allotted  to  each  club.  The  event,  date, 
place  and  result  follow: 

Indoor — 50  yards — Held  by  Chicago  A.  A.,  Chicago,  111.,  April  29  (20   yards  bath) — Final  won 
by  A.  C.  Ralthel,  Illinois  A.  C;  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  Kenneth  Huszagh,  Chicago 
A.  A.,  third.     Time — 24  3-5s.      100  yards — Held  by  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  April  30  (20  yards 
bath)— Won  by  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C;  A.  C.  Ralthel,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  E.  W.  McGilll- 
vray,  Illinois  A.  C,  third.     Time — 55  3-5s.     220  yards — Held  by  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  April  20 
(20  yards  bath) — Won  by  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C;  Perry  McGUllvray,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  J.  C. 
Wheatley,   New  York  A.   C,  third.     Time — 2m.   23  2-5s.     500  yards — Held  by  Pittsburgh  A.   C, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  18  (30  yards  bath) — Won  by  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C;  Perry  McGUllvray, 
Illinois  A.  C,  second;  J.  C.  Wheatley,  New  York  A.  C,  third.     Time — 6m.  22  4-5s.     400  yards, 
four-men  relay — Held  by  New  York  A.  C,  New  York  City,  May  2  (25  yards  bath) — Won  by  Illi- 
nois A.  C.  (A.  C.  Ralthel,  58  3-5s.;  William  Vosburgh,  59  l-5s.;  Perry  McGillivray,  57s.;  H.  J.  Heb- 
ner, 58s.).     Time — 3m.  52  4-5s.      New  York  A.  C,  first  team,  second  (H.  E.  Vollmer,  lm.;  Walter 
Ramme,  lm.  3-5s.;  J.  C.  Wheatley,  lm.  1  4-5s.;  N.  T.  Nerlch,  lm.).     Time — 4m.  2  3-5s.      New  York 
A.  C,  second  team,  third  (P.  Roberts,  J.  H.  Rellly,  P.  Herbert,  R.  W.  Bennett).      150  yards,  back- 
stroke— Held  by  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  April  30  (20  yards,  bath)— Won  by  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illi- 
nois A.  C;   Russell  Dean,  Brookllne  S.   C,  second;  C.  B.   PavliceK,   University  of  Chicago,  third. 
Time — lm.  49  4-5s.     200  yards,  breaststroke — Held  by  Chicago  A.  A.,   Chicago,  111.,  April  29   (20 
yards  bath) — Won  by  M.   McDermott,  Illinois  A.  C;  C.  Chapman,  University  of  Illinois,  second; 
J.  Heraty,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  third.     Time — 2m.  43s.      Fancy  diving  from  ten-foot  spring- 
board— Held  by  New  York  A.  C,  New  York  City,  May  2 — Won  by  C.  Wohlfeld,  Illinois  A.  C,  place 
number  6,  158.7  points;  Arthur  McAleenan,  Jr.,  Yale  Swimming  Association,  second,  place  number 
9,  146.61  points,  W.  P.  Heyn,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third,  place  number  19,  131.31  points.     Plunge — Held 
by  Brookllne  S.  C,  Brookline,  Mass. — Won  by  Arthur  Wood,  Brookilne  Gymnastic  A.  A.,  70  ft.  1  in. 
Soccer  water  polo — Held  by  Chicago  A.  A.,  Chicago,  111.,  April  29 — Illinois  A.  C.  defeated  Chicago 
A.  A.  by  4  to  2  goals.     Outdoor — 440  yards — Held  by  Columbia  Y.  C,  Chicago.  111.,  September  5 
(Irregular  course) — Won  bv  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C;  Clement  Brown,  Hamilton  Club,  second; 
J.  Evers,  Illinois  A.  C,  third.      Time — 6m.  22s.      880  yards — Held  by  New  York  A.  C,  at  Travers 
Island.  X.  Y.,  August  29  (110  yards  tidal  salt  water) — Won  by  L.  J.  Goodwin,  New  York  A.  C.   Time 
—  12m.   55  3-5s.     J.   H.   Reilly,   New  York  A.   C,  second.     Time — 13m.  4s.      H.   E.  Vollmer,   New 
York  A.  C,  third.     Time — 13m.   12s.      One  mile — Held  by  Glenmore  A.  C.  at  Steeplechase  Park, 
Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  1  (80  yards  salt  water) — Won  by  L.  J.  Goodwlu,  New  York  A.  C. 
Time — 25m.  42  l-5s.      H.  E.  Vollmer,  New  York  A.  C,  second.      Time — 26m.  3-5s.      J.   H.   Rellly, 
New  York  A.  C,  third.     Time — 27m.  18s.     Long  distance,  10  miles  In  the  Mississippi  River — Held 
by  Missouri  A.  C.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  7 — Won  by  Herman  Laubis,  Missouri  A.  C.     Time 
— lh.  48m.  25s.      Perry  McGUllvray,  Illinois  A.  C,  second.     Time  — lh.  49m.  34s.      Davey  Jones, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  third.     Time — lh.  52m.  30s.      Chauncey  Heath,  Missouri  A.  C,  fourth.      Time — ■ 
lh.   53m.   15s.      High  diving — Held  by   Columbia  Y.   C,   Chicago,   111.,   September  5— Won  by   C. 
Wohlfeld,  Illinois  A.  C,  place  number  4,  152.8  points;  A.  E.  Downes,  New  York  A.  C,  second,  place 
number  5,  151  points;  G.  W.  Galdzlk,  Chicago  A.  C,  third,  place  number  9,  145.5  points. 

METROPOLITAN   SWIMMING   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Indoor — 100  yards — Final  won  by  N.  T.  Nerlch,  New  York  A.  C.  Time — 59  2-5s.  Walter 
Ramme.  New  York  A.  C,  second.  Time — 59  3-5s.  J.  C.  Wheatley,  unattached,  third.  220  yards 
— Final  won  by  N.  T.  Nerlch,  New  York  A.  C.  Time — 2m.  33  4-5s.  J.  C.  Wheatley,  unattached, 
second.  Time — 2m.  36s.  L.  J.  Goodwin,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  500  yards — Final  won  by  Z. 
Tobias,  unattached;  Henry  Knecht,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second:  K.  J.  Palenscar.  unattached, 
third.  Time — 7m.  17  2-5s.  Fancy  diving  from  the  springboard — Won  by  A.  E.  Downes,  New 
York  A.  C,  place  number  6,  150.11  points;  Arthur  McAleenan,  Jr.,  Vale  Swimming  Association, 
second,  place  number  9,  145.49  points:  J.  F.  Dunn.  New  York  A.  C,  third,  place  number  17,  125.84 
points.  Outdoor — 440  yards — Won  bv  J.  H.  Rellly,  New  York  A.  C.  Time — 5m.  59  2-5s.  H.  E. 
Vollmer,  New  York  A.  C,  second.  Time — 6m.  Is.  L.  J.  Goodwin,  New  York  A.  C.  third.  Time 
— 6m.  1  2-58.  880  yards — Won  by  J.  H.  Rellly,  New  York  A.  C.  Time— 12m.  34  2-os.  L.  J. 
Goodwin,  New  York  A.  C,  second.     Time — 12m.  34  4-5s.     John  Zlmnoch,  New  York  A.  C,  third. 
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One  mile — Won  by  L.  J.  Goodwin,  New  York  A.  C.  Time — 28m.  58  2-5s.  H.  E.  Vollmer,  New 
York  A.  C,  second.  Time — 30m.  24s.  Paul  Sutherland,  unattached,  third.  (Rough  water.) 
High  diving — Won  by  A.  E.  Downes,  New  York  A.  C,  place  number  3,  151.42  points;  K.  Behrens, 
City  A.  C,  second,  place  number  7,  140.15  points;  F.  Sponberg,  New  York  A.  C,  third,  place  num- 
ber 8,  138.5  points. 

CENTRAL   ASSOCIATION    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Indoor — 50  yards — Won  by  A.  C.  Raithel,  Illinois  A.  C;  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C,  second; 
N.  A.  Buck,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third.  Time— 25s.  100  yards— Won  by  P.  McGillivray,  Illinois  A.  C; 
Wm.  Vosburgh,  111.  A.  C,  second;  F.  Harless,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 56s.  220  yards — Won  by  H. 
J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C;  E.  W.  McGillivray,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  R.  Struder,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, third.  Time — 2m.  21s.  500  yards — Won  by  P.  McGillivray,  Illinois  A.  C;  I.  Wood,  Northwestern 
University,  second;  J.  Evers,  Illinois  A.  C,  third.  Time — 7m.  9  l-5s.  880  yards — Won  by  P.  Mc- 
Gillivray, Illinois  A.  C;  William  Vosburgh,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  I.  Wood,  Northwestern  University, 
third.  Time — 12m.  32s.  One  mile — Won  by  M.  McDermott,  Illinois  A.  C;  C.  Simonson,  Evan- 
ston  Academy,  second;  J.  Evers,  Illinois  A.  C,  third.  Time — 25m.  49  4-5s.  150  yards,  backstroke 
— Won  by  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C;  Pavlicek,  University  of  Chicago,  second;  M.  R.  Mott,  Illi- 
nois A.  C,  third.  Time — lm.  56  2-5s.  200  yards,  breaststroke — Won  by  M.  McDermott,  Illinois 
A.  C;  G.  H.  Taylor,  University  of  Wisconsin,  second;  S.  Taylor,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 2m. 
43s.  400  yards,  four-men  relay — Won  by  Illinois  A.  C.  in  3m.  48  l-5s.  (William  Vosburgh,  A.  C. 
Raithel,  P.  McGillivray,  H.  J.  Hebner).  Plunge — Won  by  Lichter,  Chicago  A.  A.,  60  ft.  in  21  3-5s.; 
McDonald,  University  of  Illinois,  second,  60  ft.  In  23  4-5s. ;  Prlncell,  Hamilton  Club,  third,  60  ft.  in 
24  4-5s.  Fancy  diving— Won  by  C.  Wohlfeld,  Illinois  A.  C,  440.55  points;  N.  P.  Heyn,  Chicago- 
A.  A.,  second,  431.30  points;  F.  A.  Bornamann,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third,  399.90  points.  Soccer  water 
polo — Illinois  A.  C,  8  goals;  Chicago  A.  A.,  3  goals.  Outdoor — Held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  29 
(110  yards  course) — 50  yards — Won  by  A.  C.  Raithel,  Illinois  A.  C;  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C,  second; 
N.  A.  Buck,  unattached,  third.  Time — 25s.  Plunge  for  distance — Won  by  Arthur  Reitman,  Illi- 
nois A.  C,  75  ft.;  Buck,  unattached,  70  ft.;  N.  M.  Lyons,  Cincinnati,  68  ft.  440  yards— Won  by  H. 
J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C;  McDermott,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  Raithel,  Illinois  A.  C,  third.  Time — 
5m.  48  3-5s.  July  30 — 100  yards — Won  by  Raithel,  Illinois  A.  C;  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C,  second; 
Buck,  unattached,  third.  Time — 56  4-5s.  200-yard  breaststroke — Won  by  McDermott,  Illinois 
A.  C;  Jacobson,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  Parker,  Cleveland  S.  C,  third.  Time — 2m.  53  4-5s.  880- 
yard  swim — Won  by  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C;  McDermott,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  Wood,  Northwestern 
University,  third.  Time — 12m.  35  3-5s.  Fancy  diving — Won  by  C.  Wohlfeld,  Illinois  A.  C.  Water 
polo — Won  by  Illinois  A.  C.  team.  July  31 — 220  yards — Won  by  McGillivray,  Illinois  A.  C;  Heb- 
ner, Illinois  A.  C,  second;  Wood,  Northwestern  University,  third.  Time — 2m.  33  2-5s.  One  mile 
— Won  by  McDermott,  Illinois  A.  C;  Wood,  Northwestern  University,  second;  Buck,  unattached, 
third.  Time — 27m.  19  4-5s.  High  diving — Won  by  Heyn,  unattached;  Briggs,  Detroit  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  second;  Buck,  unattached,  third. 

NEW   ENGLAND   ASSOCIATION   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Indoor — Held  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  April  27 — 100  yards — Won  by  Leo  Handy,  Brookline  G. 
A.  A.;  Phil  Nason,  Brookline  G.  A.  A.,  second;  Ben.  James,  Brookline  S.  C,  third.  Time- — lm.  3s. 
Relay  race,  320  yards,  four  men — Won  by  Brookline  G.  A.  A.  (R.  McKinnon,  Phil.  Nason,  W.  Brown- 
ing, Leo  Handy).  Time — 3m.  9  l-5s.  Fancy  diving — Won  by  E.  A.  Church,  Brookline  S.  C; 
F.  Jouanet,  Brookline  S.  C,  second;  W.  Browning,  Brookline  G.  A.  A.,  third.  Plunging — Won  by 
I.  S.  Jaquith,  71  ft.  1  1-2  in.;  Arthur  Wales,  Brookline  G.  A.  A.,  and  George  Meehan  tied  for  second, 
with  66  ft.  Wales  won  plunge-off.  Outdoor — Held  at  Charles  River  Basin,  September  7 — 100= 
yards — Won  by  Leo  Handy,  Brookline  G.  A.  A.;  A.  E.  Church,  Brookline  S.  C,  second;  R.  Bacon, 
Brookline  S.  C,  third.  Time — lm.  2  4-5s.  440  yards — Won  by  Leo  Handy,  Brookline  G.  A.  A.; 
Tom  Nelllgan,  Brookline  S.  C,  second;  Howard  McKinnon,  Brookline  G.  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 
6m.  48s.  880  yards — Won  by  Edward  Duffy,  Brookline  G.  A.  A.;  Ben.  James,  Brookline  S.  C,  sec- 
ond; J.  Wolynlec,  Brookline  S.  C,  third.  Time — 14m.  40  4-5s.  One  mile — Won  by  Edward  Duffy, 
Brookline  G.  A.  A.;  C.  E.  Shumway,  East  Brookline  S.  C,  second;  Fred  Wegener,  East  Brookline 
S.  G,  third.  Time — 32m.  32s.  Diving — Won  by  J.  Kennedy,  Brookline  S.  C,  117.4  points;  El- 
liot Church,  Brookline  S.  C,  116.3  points,  second;  W.  Browning,  Brookline  G.  A.  A.,  116.2  points, 
third.  Three  miles,  held  September  12 — Won  by  George  Meehan,  Brookline  S.  C.  Time — lh. 
36m.  21s. 

MIDDLE   ATLANTIC   ASSOCIATION   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Indoor — 220  yards— Won  by  Ronald  Rellly,  Atlantic  City  H.  S.;  S.  N.  Shryock,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  second;  F.  J.   Creamer,  third.     Time — 2m.  38  4-5s.     Outdoor — 100  yards — Won  by 

E.  G.  Schaal,  Philadelphia  S.  C;  J.  K.  Shryock,  Philadelphia  S.  C,  second;  Ronald  Reilly,  Hygeia 
S.  C,  third.  Time — 61s.  440  yards — Won  by  G.  E.  Tomllnson,  Philadelphia  S.  C;  Harry  Latz, 
Hvgela  S.  C,  second;  Robert  Dippy,  Philadelphia  S.  C,  third.  Time — 6m.  12  2-5s.  One  mile — 
Won  by  G.  E.  Tomllnson,  Philadelphia  S.  C.  Time — 27m.  41  4-5s.  Robert  Dippy,  Philadelphia 
S.  C,  second.  Time — 29m.  26s.  Harry  Latz,  Hygeia  S.  C,  third.  Time — 30m.  Fancy  diving — 
Won  by  E.  G.  Schaal,  Philadelphia  S.  C;  Ronald  Reilly,  Hygeia  S.  C,  second;  H.  W.  Furlong,  Cen- 
tral Y.  M.  C.  A.,  third. 

SOUTH   ATLANTIC   ASSOCIATION   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Indoor  winners — 50  yards — Preston  Petre,  Doyle  A.  C.  Time — 27  2-5s.  100  yards — F.  C- 
Bamman,  Washington  S.  C.  Time — lm.  4s.  220  yards — Preston  Petre,  Doyle  A.  C.  Time — 2m. 
48  3-5s.  160-yard  relay — Washington  S.  C.  (Rutherford,  Eliason,  Bamman  and  Ainsley).  Time 
— lm.  26  3-5s.  Plunge — Harlan,  Washington  S.  C„  60  ft.  in  36  2-5s.  Fancy  diving — E.  B.  Ains- 
ley, Washington  S.  C.  80  yards,  backstroke — W.  E.  Duck,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  lm.  3s.  80  yards, 
breaststroke — J.   Ginsberg,  Doyle  A.   C,   lm.   3s. 

COLLEGE   SWIMMING. 

Intercollegiate  championships,  held  by  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  March  6.  Results:: 
50  vards — Won  by  Paul  Roberts,  Yale;  S.  H.  Ouerbacher,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  second;  C 
Schaellt,  Yale,  third.  Time — 25  4-5s.  100  yards — Won  by  Paul  Roberts,  Yale;  E.  J.  D.  Cross,. 
Princeton,  second;  P.  Mayer,  Yale,  third.  Time — 59  4-5s.  Plunge  for  distance — Won  by  Smith, 
Yale,  69  ft.  6  in.;  Kottek,  Columbia,  second,  68  ft.  6  in.;  Keyes,  Yale,  third,  67  ft.  Fancy  diving  — 
Won  by  Arthur  McAleenan,  Yale,  62  1-6  points;  W.  H.  Friessell,  Princeton,  second,  60  1-3  points; 

F.  H.  Barrett,  Columbia,  third,  59  1-2  points.  220  yards — Won  by  E.  J.  Cross,  Princeton;  Steiner, 
Yale,  second;  Riemer,   C.   C.   N.   Y.,  third.     Time — 2m.  37  3-5s. 

Conference  championships,  held  by  Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  March  20.  Results; 
Plunge  for  distance — Won  by  McDonald,  Illinois.  Time — 23  3-5s.  Distance — 60  ft.  (Conference 
record).  40  yards,  final  heat — Won  by  Pavlicek,  Chicago;  Wood,  Northwestern,  second;  Nelson, 
Northwestern,  third.  Time — 21  2-5s.  200-yard  breaststroke,  final  heat — Won  by  Taylor,  Wis- 
consin; Scoles,  Northwestern,  second;  Chapman,  Illinois,  third.  Time — 2m.  47  3-5s.  150-yard 
backstroke,  final  heat — Won  by  Pavlicek,  Chicago;  Scoles,  Northwestern,  second;  Beaumont,  Illl- 
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nols,  third.  Time — 2m.  2  4-5s.  100  yards,  final  heat — Won  by  Griffin,  Illinois;  Strader,  North- 
western, second;  Neff,  Chicago,  third.  Time — lm.  3  2-5s.  220  yards — Won  by  Wood,  North- 
western; Green,  Illinois,  second;  Neff,  Chicago,  third.  Time — 2m.  47  4-5s.  440  yards — Won  by 
Griffith,  Illinois;  Wood,  Northwestern,  second;  Neff,  Chicago,  third.  Time — 6m.  7  4-5s.  Relay 
race — Won  by  Northwestern  (Strader,  Prltzer,  Nelson  and  Wood);  Illinois,  second;  Chicago,  third. 
Time — lm.   29  2-5s. 

DUAL   COLLEGE    MEETS. 

December   12,   1913 — New  York  City;  Pennsylvania  38,  C.  C.  N.  Y.  15. 

December  19 — New  York  City;   Princeton  40,   C.   C.   N.   Y.   13. 

January  9,    1914 — New  York  City;  C.  C.  N.  Y.  34,  Columbia  19. 

January  16 — New  Haven,  Ct.;  Yale  46,  C.  C.  N.  Y.  7.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania  38, 
Columbia  18. 

February   12 — Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Princeton  32,  Pennsylvania  21. 

February   13 — New  York  City;  Yale  44,  Columbia  19. 

February  14 — Chicago,  111.;  Northwestern  University  36,  Chicago  22.  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Brown  38,  Cornell  15. 

February  20 — Princeton,  N.  J.;  Princeton  38,  Columbia  15.  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Yale  40,  Penn- 
sylvania 13.      Chicago,  111.;  Northwestern  43,  Illinois  15.     Boston,  Mass.;  Amherst  31,  Harvard  22. 

February  21 — Annapolis,  Mi;  Naval  Academy  48,  Baltimore  City  College  10.  Chicago,  111.; 
Chicago  37,   Illinois  21. 

February   25 — Providence,   R.   I.;   Brown  34,   Harvard   19. 

February  27 — Princeton,  N.  J.;  Yale  31,  Princeton  22.  New  York  City,  C.  C  N.  Y.  31, 
Williams  22. 

February  28 — Annapolis,  Mi;  Naval  Academy  44,  University  of  Pittsburgh  18.  Madison, 
Wis.;  Northwestern  39,  University  of  Wisconsin  19.  Providence,  R.  I.;  Columbia  and  Brown  tied, 
26  1-2   each. 

March  7 — Madison,  Wis.;  Chicago  43,  Wisconsin  15.  Annapolis,  Md.;  Naval  Academy  47, 
Columbia  15.     Amherst,  Mass.;  Amherst  38,  Brown  28,  Williams  5. 

March  21 — Urbana,  111.;  Illinois  34,  Princeton  27.     Water  polo — Princeton  3,  Illinois  1. 

Water  polo — Princeton  won,  with  3  games  won;  Yale,  second,  with  2  games  won  and  1  lost; 
Columbia,  third,  with  1  won  and  2  lost. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC   SWIMMING. 

National  Interscholastlc  Championships,  held  by  New  York  A.  C,  New  York  City,  April  5, 
50  yards,  final  heat — Won  by  Philip  S.  Herbert,  Horace  Mann  School;  H.  E.  Vollmer,  Stuyvesant 
High  School,  second;  P.  Davldow,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  third.  Time — 27s.  100  yards, 
final  heat — Won  by  Leo  A.  Handy,  Brookline  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass.;  H.  E.  Vollmer,  Stuy- 
vesant High  School,  second;  Philip  S.  Herbert,  Horace  Mann  School,  third.  Time — lm.  3-5s.  220 
vards,  final  heat — Won  by  Leo  A.  Handy,  Brookline  High  School;  J.  Smith,  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School,  second;  W.  Carlan,  Brookline  High  School,  third.  Time — 2m.  43s.  220-yard  relay — Won 
by  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  with  team  composed  of  A.  L.  Rosener,  W.  H.  Waring,  T.  A.  Fitz- 
gerald and  C.  E.  Bradley;  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  with  team  composed  of  J.  Smith,  P.  Davl- 
dow, W.  Fltzgibbons  and  R.  Zilewltz,  second;  Poly.  Prep,  team  composed  of  C.  Shields,  D.  John- 
son, R.  Macdonald  and  M.  Redmond,  third.  Time — lm.  54  2-5s.  Plunge  for  distance — Won  by 
Arthur  E.  Wales,  Brookline  High  School,  68  1-2  ft.;  John  Remey,  Poly.  Prep.,  57  ft.,  second;  Monta- 
vllle  Flowers,  Jr.,  Horace  Mann  School,  54  1-2  ft.,  third.  Fancy  diving — Won  by  Francis  Jouannct, 
Brookline  High  School;  Walter  Burnham,  Commercial  High  School,  second;  Leon  Emanuel,  Towns- 
end  Harris  Hall  High  School,  third. 

New  York  City  High  School  Championships,  held  by  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  at  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York,  March  13.  Point  score:  De  Witt  Clinton  won  with  27  points;  Townsend 
Harris  Hall  was  second,  18  points;  Erasmus  Hall,  third,  8  1-2  points;  Commercial  of  Brooklyn, 
fourth,  4  points.  S80-foot  relay — Won  by  De  Witt  Clinton  (Fltzpatrlck,  Zilewitz,  Smith  and 
Davldow);  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  first  team  (Wade,  Munson,  Amar  and  Bosworth),  second;  Eras- 
mus Hall  (J.  Horgan,  F.  Fay,  G.  Cramp  and  R.  Long),  third.  Time — 2m.  49  3-5s.  Fancy  diving 
— Won  bv  Leon  Emanuel,  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  137  points;  W.  Blrnham,  Commercial,  134  points, 
second;  G.  Chambers,  De  Witt  Clinton,  125  1-2  points,  third.  Plunge  for  distance — Won  by  G.  R. 
Hever,  Morris  Heights  School,  58  ft.;  Fields,  De  Witt  Clinton,  second,  51  ft.;  R.  Barnhardt,  Stuy- 
vesant, and  P.  Horgan,  Erasmus  Hall,  were  tied  for  third  place,  with  50  ft.  each.  100  yards — Won 
by  R.  Long,  Erasmus  Hall;  W.  Fltzgibbons,  De  Witt  Clinton,  second;  J.  Seymour,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
third.  Time — lm.  5  4-5s.  220  vards — Won  by  J.  Smith,  De  Witt  Clinton:  Wade,  Townsend  Har- 
ris Hall,  second:  Munson,  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  third.  Time — 2m.  48  3-5s.  50  yards — Won  by 
P.  Davldow,  De  Wirt  Clinton;  Bosworth,  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  second;  P.  Hamilton,  Stuyvesant, 
third.     Time — 27  4-5s. 

XEW   YORK   INTERSCHOLASTIC   DUAL   MEETS. 

November  21,    1913— High  School  of  Commerce  34,  De  Witt  Clinton  19. 

November  26 — Manual   Training   36,   High   School  of   Commerce   17. 

December     6 — Stuvvesant   27,    Erasmus    Hall    26. 

December  12— Townsend  Harris  Hall  27,  Manual  Training  26.  De  Witt  Clinton  28,  Eras- 
mus Hall  25. 

January  4,   1914 — High  School  of  Commerce  33,  Stuyvesant  20. 

January  5 — Poly.  Prep.  37,  High  School  of  Commerce  16.  De  Witt  Clinton  30,  Townsend 
Harris   Hall  23. 

January     9 — De  Witt   Clinton  31,  Stuyvesant  22. 

January   13 — High  School  of  Commerce  37,  Boys'  High  16. 

January  20 — High  School  of  Commerce  46,  Poly.  Prep.  7. 

January   24 — Horace   Mann  38,   St.    Paul    15. 

January  29— Poly.  Prep.  33,  Stuyvesant  20. 

February   17 — Pol  v.   Prep.  39  1-2,   Erasmus  Hall  19  1-2. 

February  26 — Poly.  Prep.  32,  De  Witt  Clinton  20. 

LONG    DISTANCE   SWIMS. 

May  7 — Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charles  Durborow  swam  from  Walnut  Street  wharf,  Philadelphia, 
to  Chester.  Pa.,  about    if,  1-4  miles,  in  5h.  50m. 

May   30 — Charles  Durborow  made  the  same  swim  as  on  May  7  In  5h.  35m. 

June  27  — Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Sam.  Richards  was  declared  the  winner  over  Charles  Durborow  In 
a  race  from  Walnut  Street  wharf,  Philadelphia,  to  Chester  and  return.  Both  had  to  give  up  owing 
to  a  change  In  the  tide.  Richards  remained  I3h.  13m.  In  the  water:  Durborow  12h.  52m.  Rich- 
ards led   Durborow  bv  aboul    1-'-'  mile  and  retired  about   1   rnllc  from  Philadelphia. 

July  13— Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Louise  Debus  swam  5  miles  In  2h.  4Sm.  In  the  Schuylkill  River; 
Florence  McLoughlln  (10  years  old)  swam  9  1-2  miles  in  3h.  22m.  25s.  In  the  Delaware  River. 
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Julv  16 — New  York  City;  Martha  Hogstedt  won  the  5-mlle  championship  of  the  National 
Women's  Life  Saving  League  between  Point  Breeze,  Rockaway  Inlet,  and  Brighton  Beach  In  lh. 
32m.   32  2-5s.;   Elsie  Sultan,  second,    lh.   33m.  46  3-5s.;   Edna  Cole,   third,   lh.   37m.   24  l-5s. 

July  19 — New  York  City;  Battery  to  Sandy  Hook,  about  20  miles — Won  by  George  R.  Meehan, 
Boston,  7h.  18m.;  Samuel  Richards,  Boston,  second,  8h.  19m.;  Walter  Dunn,  Boston,  third,  8h. 
19m.  20s.;  Charles  Durborow,  Philadelphia,  fourth,  8h.  46m.  (36  competed,  4  finished).  New  York 
City;  Henry  Ellonsky  swam  from  the  Battery  to  Norton's  Point,  about  15  miles,  in  6h.t  with  hands 
and  feet  manacled. 

Julv  26 — New  York  City;  Capt.  Alfred  R.  Brown,  American  Life  Saving  Society,  swam  from 
the  Battery  to  the  foot  of  Twenty-fifth  Street,"  Coney  Island,  In  4h.  23m.  30s. 

July  27 — New  York  City;  Henry  Ellonsky  swam  from  the  Battery  to  Fort  Wadsworth,  about 
8  miles,  carrying  a  man  weighing  180  pounds. 

August  23 — New  York  City;  race  for  women  from  the  Battery  to  Coney  Island  (Steeplechase 
Park  Pier) — Won  by  Elaine  Goldlng,  Bath  Beach,  in  4h.  31m.  45s.;  Louise  Debus,  Philadelphia, 
second,  4h.  37m.  30s.;  Nora  Leahy,  New  York,  did  not  finish;  Rose  Pltonof,  Boston,  did  not  finish. 

August  24 — Cincinnati,  Ohio;  8-mlle  race  In  Ohio  River — Won  by  M.  McDermott,  Illinois 
A.  C,  Chicago,  In  3h.  10m.  25s. 

September  5 — Philadelphia,  Pa.;  5-mlle  race  for  Pawling  Trophy  In  the  Schuylkill  River — Won 
bv  Thomas  Horrocks,  Carnegie  A.  C,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  2h.  lm.  45s.;  J.  R.  Kaiser,  Reading,  Pa., 
second,  2h.  11m.;  Oscar  Sehlelf,  Philadelphia,  third,  2h.  11m.  10s. 

September  6 — Boston,  Mass.;  race  from  Charlestown  Bridge  to  Boston  Light;  17  competed — 
First  prize  awarded  to  Jack  Hurwltz,  Boston;  second  to  Walter  Dunn;  third  to  Henry  Mlron,  and 
fourth  to  Charles  Durborow.     No  one  finished  owing  to  weather  conditions. 

September  20 — New  York  City;  Battery  to  Sandy  Hook,  about  20  miles — Miss  Nell  Kenny, 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  a  professional,  made  the  swim  in  9h.  35m. 

A.    A.    U.    RECORDS. 

The  A.  A.  TJ.  recognizes  American  records  over  the  following  distances,  if  made  in  still  water  or 
tidal  waters  at  high  tide  where  the  swimmer  has  not  been  aided  by  the  tide,  over  a  course  not  less 
than  60  feet  and  not  more  than  220  yards  in  length;  50,  100,  120,  150,  200,  220,  300,  440  and  500 
yards,   for  swimming  on  the   back;    100   yards   and    150   yards,    for    swimming     the     breaststroke; 
100    and    200    yards,    for   relay   racing    club    teams    of    four    or    five    men,    each    to  swim    50    and 
100  yards,  and  over  the  following  distances  if  made  over  a  course  not  less  than  220  feet  and  not  more 
than  220  yards  in  length:     880  yards,  1,000  yards,  and  one  mile.     For  puinging,  one  minute  time 
limit.     50  yards,  bath,  1  turn,  23  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  6,  1913; 
open  tidal  salt  water,  straightaway,  23  3-5s.,  B.  R.  Small,  Honolulu  Bay,  Honolulu,  H.  T..  February 
21,  1914;  100  yards,  bath,  1  turn,  54  3-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  5,  1913 
(length  of   course,   75   yards,   salt   water);   open   tidal   salt   water,   straightaway,   54  3-5s.,   Duke  P. 
Kahanamoku,  Honolulu  Bay,  H.  T.,  June  11,   1914;   120  yards,  bath.  5  turns,   lm.  8  2-5s.,  Perry 
McGillivray,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  January  8,  1914;  120  yards,  bath,  4  turns,  lm.  10s., 
C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  December  9,   1908;   150  yards,  bath,  7  turns,   lm.  31  l-5s.,  H.  J. 
Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  February  5,  1914;  150  yards,  bath,  5  turns,  lm.  32  2-5s., 
C.  M.  Daniels,  Yale  Natatorium,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  February  17,   1911;  200  yards,  bath,  9  turns, 
2m.  7  2-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,   111.,  January  8,  1914;  200  yards,  bath,  2 
turns  (salt  water),  2m.   13  l-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,   Sutro  Bath,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  4, 
1914;  220  vards,  bath,  10  turns,  2m.  21s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  III.,  January 
8,  1914;  220  yards,  bath,  8  turns,  2m.  25  2-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  26,  1909;  220 
yards,  bath  (75'vards,  salt  water),  2  turns,  2m.  26  4-5s.,   Dake  P.  Kahanamoku,  Sutro  Bath,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  July  4,   1914;  220  yards,  open  still  water,   110  yards,   1  turn,  2m.  33  2-5s.,  Perry 
McGillivray,  Broad  Ripple  Pool,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  July  31,  1914;  300  yards,  bath,  14  turns,  3m. 
29  l-5s.,  Perry  McGillivray,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,   111.,  February  5,  1914;  300  yards,  bath, 
11  turns,  3m.  35  4-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York,  March  4,  1910;  440  yards,  bath  (75  yards,  salt 
water),  5  turns,  5m.  22  l-5s.,  Ludy  Laneer,  Sutro  Bath,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  5,  1914;  440  yards, 
open  tidal  salt  water,  3  turns,  5m.  37  4-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  June  11,  1913 
(swimmer  was  not  aided  by  tide);  500  yards,  bath,  24  turns,  6m.  15  3-5s.,  Perry  McGillivray,  Chicago, 
111.,  February  6,  1913;  880  yards,  bath  (75  yards,  salt  water),  11  turns,  11m.  46  2-5s.,  Ludy  Langer, 
Sutro  Bath,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  3,  1914:  880  yards,  open  still  water,  7  turns,  12m.  18  2-5s., 
C.  M.  Daniels,  Seneca  Park  Lake,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  28,   1909;  1,000  yards,  open  still  salt 
water,  12  turns,  14m.  19  2-5s.,  H.  E.  Vollmer,  Steeplechase  Park  Bath,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1914;  1   mile,  open  still  salt  water,  21  turns,  25m.  18  2-5s.,  L.  J.  Goodwin,  Coney  Island, 
N.  Y.,  September  4,  1913;  1  mile,  open  tidal  salt  water,  15  turns,  25m.  40  2-5s.,  J.  H.  Reilly,  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  September  16,  1911;  100  metres,  bath,  4  turns,  lm.  2    4-5s.,  C.    M.  Daniels,  New  York,  April 
15,  1910:  200  metres,  bath,  7  turn^,  2m.  26s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  28,  1911;  300 
metres,  bath,  13  turns,  3m.  57  3-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York.  March  4,  1910;  500  metres,  bath, 
21  turns,  7m.  4-5s.,  J.  C.  Wheatley,  New  York  A.  C.  Bath,    New  York  City,  April  25,   1914;   10O 
yards,  backstroke,  bath,  3  turns,  lm.  8  2-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Crystal  Bath,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  1, 
1911;   100  yards,   backstroke,   open  still   water,  straightaway,    lm.    16  4-5s.,   Walter  Brack,   Berlin, 
Germany,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  6,  1904;  150  yards,  backstroke,  bath,  7  turns,  lm.  49  3-5s., 
H.  J.  Hebner,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,   Chicago,  111.,  April  30,   1914;   150  yards,  backstroke,  bath   (75 
yards,  salt  water),  1  turn,  lm.  55  4-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Sutro  Bath,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  4,  1914; 
200  yards,  breaststroke,  bath,  9  turns,  2m.  38  4-5s.,  Michael  McDermott.  Chicago,  111.,  March  13, 
1912.     Relay  racing,  200  yards,  4  men,  each  50  yards,  25 -yard  bath,    lm.  45s.,   New  York  A.   C. 
(George  South,  26  2-5s.;  C.  D.  Trubenbach,  27s.;  N.  Nerich,  26  2-5s.,  and  C.  M.  Daniels,  25  1  5s.), 
New  York  City,  April  15,  1910;  relay  racing,  400  yards,  4  men,  100  yards  each,  20-yard  bath,  3m. 
46s.,  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (A.  C.  Raithel,  55s.;  H.  J.  Hebner,  57s.;  Perry  McGillivray,  55  4-5s.;  William 
Vosburgh,  58  l-5s.),   Chicago,  111.,  Mav  1,   1913;  relay  racing,  400  yards,  4  men,  each  100  yards, 
25-yard  bath,  3m.  52  4-5s.,  Illinois  A.  C.  (A.  C.  Raithel,  58  3-5s.;  William  Vosburgh,  59  l-5s.;  Perry 
McGillivray,  57s.;  H.  J.  Hebner,  5Ss.),  New  York  A.  C.  Bath,  New  York  City,  May  4,  1914;  relay 
racing,  400  yards,  open  still  water,  100-yard  course,  3m.  57  l-5s.,  Illinois  A.  C.  (H.  J.  Hebner,  lm.; 
M.  R.  Mott,   lm.  3-5s.;   A.   C.  Raithel,  57  2-5s.;  Perry  McGillivray,  58  l-5s.),  Broad  Ripple  Pool, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  31,   1914;  relay  racing,  500  yards,  5  men,   100  yards  each,  20-yard  bath, 
4m.  45  l-5s.,  Illinois  A.  C.  team  (above  and  E.  W.  McGillivray,  59  l-5s.),  Chicago,  111.,  May  1,  1913; 
relay  racing,  500  yards,  5  men,  each  100  yards,  25-yard  bath,  4m.  57s.,  New  York  A.  C.  team  (above 
men  in  400-yard  relay  and  George  South,  lm.  1  2-5s.),  New  York  City,  March  18,  1911.     Plunging, 
lm.  time  limit,  bath,  80  ft.,  F.  B.  Willis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  9,  1912. 

Noteworthy  performances  made  over  odd  distances,  examined  and  verified  by  A.  A.  TJ.  Record 
Commission:  40  yards,  bath,  1  turn,  19s.,  A.  C.  Raithel,  Chicago,  111.,  March  6,  1913;  60  yards, 
bath,  2  turns,  30s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  19,  1907;  75  yards,  bath.  2  turns, 
37  2-5s.,  Duke  P.  Kahanamoku,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  August  6,  1913;  80  yards,  bath,  3  turns,  43s., 
C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  March,  1908:  110  vards,  bath,  5  turns,  lm.  2  3-5s.,  H.  J.  Hebner, 
Illinois  A.   C.  Bath,   Chicago,  111.,  April  2,   1914;   250  yards,   bath,    12  turns,   2m.   53  3-5s.,   Perry 
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McGllllvray,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  February  5.  1914;  250  yards,  bath,  9  turns.  2m. 
,55  3-5s.,  C.  M,  Daniels,  New  York,  March  4,  1910;  400  yards,  bath,  15  turns,  4m.  59  3-5s.,  C.  M. 
Daniels,  New  York,  February  23,  1907;  660  yards,  bath,  32  turns,  8m.  38  4-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels, 
New  York  City,  February  25.  1907;  660  yards,  open  still  water,  5  turns,  9m.  15  4-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels, 
Seneca  Park  Lake,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  August  28,  1909;  800  yards,  bath,  31  turns,  10m.  37  4-5s., 
C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  23,  1907;  800  yards,  open  still  salt  water,  9  turns,  11m. 
17  2-5s.,  L.  J.  Goodwin.  Coney  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1913;  880  yards,  bath.  43  turns,  11m. 
29  1-os.,  Perry  McGllllvray,  Illinois  A.  C.  Bath,  Chicago,  111.,  December  4,  1913;  1,000  yards,  bath, 

49  turns,  13m.  20  3-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  25,  1907;  1,100  yards,  bath,  54 
turns,  14m.  43s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  25,  1907;  1,100  yards,  open  tidal  salt 
■water,  9  turns,  11m.  56  l-5s.,  J.  H.  Reilly,  Sea  Gate,  New  York  City,  August  25,  1911;  1,200  yards 
"bath,  59  turns,  16m.  5  4-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  25,  1907;  1,200  yards,  open 
still  salt  water,  14  turns.  17m.  4s.,  L.  J.  Goodwin,  Coney  Island.  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1913;  1,320 
yards,  bath,  05  turns,  17m.  45  4-5s.,  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  City,  February  25,  1907;  1,320  yards, 
open  tidal  salt  water,  11  turns,  19m.  14s.,  J.  H.  Reilly,  Sea  Gate,  New  York  City,  August  25,  1911; 

50  yards,  backstroke,  bath,  2  turns,  30s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Chicago,  111.,  March  6,  1913;  75  yards, 
T>ackstroke,  bath,  2  turns,  49s.,  H.  J.  Hebner,  Crystal  Bath,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  1,  1911.      Relay 

6  men,  each  50  yards,  25-yard  bath.  2m.  42  l-5s.,  New  York  A.  C.  (above  and 
A.  Ruddy,  28  3-5s.),  New  York  City,  April  15,  1910;  relay  racing, 
18th  man  60  yards,  20-yard  bath,  18m.  46  2-5s.,  Illinois  A.  C.  team 
5  3-5s.;  H.  J.  Handy,  lm.  5  3-5s.;  H.  E.  Richardson,  lm.  14s.;  W.  S. 
Roth,  lm.  4  4-5s.;  M.  R.  Mott,  lm.  2  2-5s.;  C.  Wohlfeld,  lm.  3  4-5s.;  L.  A.  Vitack,  lm.  7  l-5s.;  A.  J. 
Evers,  lm.  7  l-5s.;  R.  Thompson,  lm.  10  3-5s.;  W.  Templeton,  lm.  7s.;  L.  Andrews,  lm.  5  3-5s.;  \V. 
Birk,  lm.  10  2-5s.;  R.  G.  McLean,  60  yards,  37  2-5s.),  Chicago,  111.,  May  1,  1913.  Swimming  under 
water,  106  yards  2  feet,  bath,  4  turns,  lm.  31  2-5s.,  E.  P.  Swatek,  Chicago,  111.,  January  2,  1905. 
Battery  to  Sandy  Hook,  New  York  Bay,  tidal  salt  water,  with  the  tide,  distance  about  20  miles, 
7h.  18m.,  George  Meehan,  L  Street  Swimming  Club,  Boston,  New  York  City,  July  19,  1914. 

WORLD'S  SWIMMING  RECORDS. 


racing,  300  yards, 
L.  J.  Goodwin,  28  3-5s.,  and  J. 
1  mile,  17  men  100  yards  each, 
(above  and  M.  McDermott,  lm. 


Amatslr  Kkcords. 


BlSTANCK. 


Made  in  Hath. 


Holder. 


50  yardsD.P.Kahanainoku(A) 

100  yards' D.  P.Kahanamoku(A) 
100  nietresC.  Bretting  (G.) 

120  yards  P.  Mc(  iillivr;iy(  A. )... 

150  yards  II.  J.  Hebner  ( A. ). ... 

200  yardslH.  J.Hebner(A.) .... 

220  yards H.  J.Hebnec  (A.).... 

300  jrardsu.  G.  Hatfield  ( E. ). . . 
400  metres! J. G,  Hatfield  (E.) 

440  yards  B.  Kieran  (A us.  ) 

500  yards  J.  G.  Hatfield  <  E. )... 

880  yards  B.  Kleran  (A us.  > 

l.oiio  yards  B.  Kleran  (A us. ) 

1,320  yardsC.  M.  Daniels  (A.)... 

1  mile  15.   Kieran  (Aus.  ).   .. 

2  miles  Goo.   Head  ''Aus.  ) 


Time. 


M.    S. 

23  2-5  { 

54  3-5 
1.021-5 
1.08  2-5 
1.311-5 
2.07  2-5 
2.21 

3.26  2-5 

5.21  3-5 

5.19 

rJ.02  4-5 

11.113-5 

12.52  2-5 

17.45  4-5 

23.16  4-5 

54.54 


Msde  In  Open  Water. 


Holder. 


B.  R.  Small  (A.)... 
A.Wickluun  (Aus.) 
D.  P.  Kah'oku(A/). 
D.P.  Kah'oku(A.j. 


C.  Healy  (Aus.)... 

W.  Fougworth(Aus 
li.  Kieran  (Aus. )... 
G.R.  Hodgson  (C). 
B.  Kieran  (Aus.) .. 


IT.  Taylor  (E.) 

F.Beau  rep'  re  (Aus) 
W.  Longworth(Atrs 
G.  R.Hodg8on(C.).. 

W.Longwortht  Aus 


Time. 


M.    S. 

j  233-5 

54  3-5 
.1.013-5 

•  •  •  « 

1.34 

2.20  2-5 
3.:)l4-5 
5.242-5 
5.221-5 

11.252-6 

13.18 
17.42 
29.3436 

51.32 


1'UOFKSSION  \L    ItvCOEDS. 

*Open  Water. Others  made  in  Baths. 


Holder. 


A.Wickhami  Aus. 


J.  Nuttall  ()•:.)... 
D.  Billing-ton  (E.) 
D.Billingtou  (E.) 
D.Billingtou  (F.) 
D.Billingtou  (E.) 


D.Billingtou  (E.I 
D.  Billlngton  (E.J 
D.  Billlngton  (E.) 
D.  Billing  ton  (E.) 

*\).  l'.illingw.iHE.  i 
*D.  Billii)gton(E.) 


Time. 


M.S. 


1.00  4-5 

1.18  2-5 

1.39 
2.181-5 
2. 34  4-5 
3.32 

'526 

6.18 
11.37 
13.26 
l;. on  2-5 
24.111-5 


RECORDS  OF  WOMEN. 


loo  yards  Fanny  Durack  (Aus,). 
100  metres  Fanny  Durack  (Aus. ). , 
220  yards  Fanny  Uurack  (Aus.).. 
300  yards  Fanny  Uurack  (An 


m.  s. 
1.06 
1.17 

2.57  2-5 
4.12 


300  metres 

440  vards 

880  yards 

1  mile 


Fanny  Durack  (Aus. ). 
Fanny  Durack  (Aus. ). 
Fanny Du rack  (Aus.). 
Fanny  Durack  (A ns.). 


If.   s. 
4.43 

6.17 
12  52 
26.08 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ningon  the  back, 100  yards.  T£.  J.  Hebner  (A.).lm.  S  2-5s  ;  150  yards,  H.  J.  Hebner  CA,), 
is. ,  breasts!  roke,  200  yards,  m.  A£cDermott(  a  ),2m,  ;>8  4-5s.;  plunge  focdistance  (lm.  time 
Taylor  (E  ).  82  feet  7  Inches;  under  water  swimming.  E.  P.  swatek  (A.),  106  yards  2  feet; 
ag,  5  men,  600  yards,  Illinois  A.  C. ,  Chicago  (A.  ),  4m.  45  l-5s.  (A.  C.  Raithei,  55s. ; 
>ner,67s.  ;  P.  Mcailllvray.654-5s.;  Wm.Vosburgh,681-5s.;  E.  VV\  McGllllvray,  69  l-6s.), 
Chicago,  111.,  May  1,1913.    Swimming  In  English  Channel— Captain  Matthew  Webb  (E.),  August 


Swimmi 
lm.4«j;{-.> 

limit).  W. '.„..,...  v..  ,    „_«,, ..,.,, ... 

relay  racing,  5  men,  500  yards,  Illinois  A.   C. ,    (Chicago  (A.  I,  4m.    46  l-5s.    (A.  C.   Raithei, 
it.  .1.  ffebner,67s.  ;  J'.  Mcailllvray.664-6s.;  Wm.  Vusburgh,  5S  i-5s.;  E.  V7. McGllllvray, 68  l-6s.), 
Chicago,  111.,  May  1,1913.    Swimming  In  English  Channel— Captain  Matthew  \\vi>i)  (E.),  August 
24-25,  1876,  Dover  to  Calais,  21h.  46m.  ;T.  W.  Burgess,  an  Englishman  living  iu  Paris,  Sept.   5-0, 
1911,  South  Foreland,  Eng.,to  LeChatelet,  France,  22h,  35m. 

CA.)  American.     (Aus.)  Australian.     (E.)  English,    (O.)  German.    (C.)  Canadian. 


PROFESSIONAL    MARATHON    AND    OTHER    RACING. 

January  2 — Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Hans  Holmer,  New  York,  defeated  <1.  A.  Dimming.  England, 
"by  twenty  yards  in  the  annual  Powder  Hall  Marathon,  distance  15  miles.  Time — In.  22m.  12s. 
W.  Kolehmalnen,   Finland,   third. 

February  7-  -New  York  City.  Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory.  12-mlle  international  profes- 
sional indoor  race — Won  bv  A.  F.  Wood,  Toronto,  Ih.  4m.  25  l-5s.;  second,  James  Fitzgerald, 
Australia,    lh.  .r.m.  3  4-5    :    W.   X.  (meal,   Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  third,   Ih.  6m.   B 

March  !» —  Xew  Haven,  Ct.,  W.  X.  Queal,  running  10  miles,  defeated  Ted  ('rooks  and  James 
Fitzgerald,  each  running  5  miles.  Queal's  time — 52m.  37s.  The  race  was  run  in  the  Becond  Kegl- 
ment  \rmorv.  The  track  registered  14  laps  to  the  mile.  t)ueal's  time  by  miles — 4m.  42s.,  9m.  46s. 
Mm.  32a.,   Fun.  49s.,  25m.  3s.,  30m.   15s.,  36m.   l(>s.,  40m.  4:?s..  and  4dm.  20s. 

April  19— Paris,  Prance,  Hans  Holmer,  New  York,  was  beaten  i>y  Vermeulen  in  a  race  of  10 
kilometres  (six  and  a  quarter  DO  lies)  Mt  the  Fare  des  Princes  for  1.000  francs  ($200)  a  side,  and  each 
man  was  allowed  to  use  pacemakers.  Vermeulen  made  the  distance  In  31m.  54  4-5s.  Holmer 
Unisiiod  three  laps  behind. 

Auuust   i     Boston.  Mass.,  10-mile  race  at  Caledonian  Games — Won  by  A.  E.  Wood,  55ra.  44s.; 

second,   .lames    I J 1 1  IT  \- ,    Boston;   third.   Ted    Crooks.    Fall    Hlver. 

August  22 — Brooklyn,  X.  Y..  \V.  X.  (Meal  defeated  A.  E.  Wood  In  two  races  at  1  mile  and  3 
miles.     Times — iia.  36  1-os.  and  15m.  32  4-5s. 
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NATIONAL   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Men's  singles,  held  at  Casino  Courts,  Newport,  R.  I.;  finals  played  September  1.  Champion 
required  to  play  through.  R.  Norrls  Williams,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  defeated  the  defender,  Maurice 
E.  McLoughlin,  San  Francisco,  6 — 3,  8 — 6,  10 — 8.  Williams  won  3  sets,  24  games,  128  points.  He 
made  32  nets,  39  outs,  30  places,  17  service  aces,  7  double  faults.  He  earned  44  per  cent,  of  his 
strokes.  McLoughlin  won  0  sets,  7  games,  109  points.  He  made  33  nets,  36  outs,  20  places,  11 
service  aces,  4  double  faults.     He  earned  30  per  cent,  of  his  strokes. 

Men's  doubles,  finals  played  at  Casino  Courts,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  25.  Maurice  E.  Mc- 
Loughlin and  Thomas  C.  Bundy,  holders,  defeated  George  M.  Church  and  Dean  Mathey,  New  York, 
challengers,  by  6 — 4,  6 — 2,  6— -4.  Recapitulation — McLoughlin  and  Bundy,  3  sets;  Church  and 
Mathey,  no  sets.  McLoughlin  and  Bundy,  18  games;  Church  and  Mathey,  10  games.  McLoughlin 
and  Bundy,  95  points;  Church  and  Mathey,  72  points.  McLoughlin  and  Bundy,  28  earned  points; 
Church  and  Mathey,  22  earned  points.  McLoughlin  and  Bundy,  50  errors;  Church  and  Mathey,  67 
errors. 

Women's  singles,  final  round  played  at  grounds  of  Philadelphia  Cricket  Club  at  St.  Martins, 
Pa.,  June  13.  Miss  Mary  K.  Browne,  California,  defender,  defeated  Miss  Marie  Wagner,  New 
York,  6—2,  1—6,  6—1. 

Women's  doubles,  final  round  played  at  St.  Martins,  Pa.,  June  12.  Miss  Mary  Browne  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Williams,  California,  defenders,  defeated  Mrs.  Edward  Raymond,  New  York,  and  Miss 
Edna  Wildey,  Orange,  N.  J.,  8 — 6,  6 — 2. 

Mixed  doubles,  final  round  played  at  St.  Martins,  Pa.,  June  13.  Miss  Mary  Browne  and  Will- 
lam  T.  Tilden,  Jr.,  defenders,  defeated  Miss  Mary  Meyers  and  J.  Rowland,  6 — 1,  6 — 4. 

National  indoor  championships,  played  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  New  York  City, 
February  20-24.  Men's  singles — G.  F.  Touchard,  New  York,  defender,  defeated  Dr.  Wm.  Rosen- 
baum,  6* — 2,  6 — 2,  4 — 6,  6 — 2.  Men's  doubles — Wylie  C.  Grant  and  G.  Carleton  Shafer,  defeated 
Gustave  F.  Touchard  and  William  P.  Cragin,  Jr.,  3 — 6,  6 — 2,  6 — 2,  6 — 8,  6 — 1. 

Women's  championships,  played  at  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  New  York  City,  finals,  March 
19.  Singles — Miss  Marie  Wagner,  defender,  defeated  Mrs.  C.  N.  Beard,  6 — 1,  2 — 6,  6 — 2.  Doubles 
— Miss  Clare  Cassel  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Weaver  defeated  Mrs.  W.  McLean  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Schmitz, 
4—6,   6—2,   6 — 4. 

Clav  Court  championships,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  11-18.  Men's  singles- — Clarence 
Griffin,  San  Francisco,  defeated  Elia  Fottrell,  San  Francisco,  3 — 6,  6 — 8,  8 — 6,  6 — 0,  6 — 2.  Men's 
doubles — Nat.  Browne,  San  Francisco,  and  Claude  Wayne,  Los  Angeles,  defeated  Clarence  Griffin 
and  Elia  Fottrell,  6 — 3,  4 — 6,  6 — 3.  Women's  singles — Miss  Mary  Browne,  San  Francisco,  defender, 
defeated  Mrs.  R.  H.  Williams,  6 — 1,  3 — 6,  6 — 2.  Women's  doubles — Miss  Mary  Browne  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Williams,  both  of  San  Francisco,  defeated  Miss  M.  Lyons  and  Miss  Dodd,  6 — 2,  6 — 1. 

National  champions  since  1899:     Men's  singles — 1899,  M.  D.  Whitman;  1900,  M.  D.  Whitman; 

1901,  W.  A.  Larned;  1902,  W.  A.  Larned;  1903,  H.  L.  Doherty;  1904,  H.  Ward;  1905,  B.  C.  Wright; 
1906,  W.  J.  Clothier;  1907,  W.  A.  Larned;  1908,  W.  A.  Larned;  1909,  W.  A.  Larned;  1910,  W.  A. 
Larned;  1911,  W.  A.  Larned;  1912,  M.  E.  McLoughlin;  1913,  M.  E.  McLoughlin.  Men's  doubles— 
1899,  D.  F.  Davis  and  H.  Ward;  1900,  D.  F.  Davis  and  H.  Ward;  1901,  D.  F.  Davis  and  H.  Ward; 

1902,  R.  F.  Doherty  and  H.  L.  Doherty;  1903,  R.  F.  Doherty  and  H.  L.  Doherty;  1904,  H.  Ward  and 
B.  C.  Wright;  1905,  H.  Ward  and  B.  C.  Wright;  1906,  H.  Ward  and  B.  C.  Wright;  1907,  F.  B.  Alex- 
ander and  H.  H.  Hackett;  1908,  F.  B.  Alexander  and  H.  H.  Hackett;  1909,  F.  B.  Alexander  and  H.  H. 
Hackett;  1910,  F.  B.  Alexander  and  H.  H.  Hackett;  1911,  G.  Touchard  and  R.  D.  Little;  1912,  M.  E. 
McLoughlin  and  T.  C.  Bundy;  1913,  M.  E.  McLoughlin  and  T.  C.  Bundy. 

Indoor  champions:     Men's  singles — 1900,  J.  A.  Allen;  1901,  Holcombe  Ward;  1902,  J.  P.  Paret; 

1903,  W.  C.  Grant;  1904,  W.  C.  Grant;  1905,  E.  B.  Dewhurst;  1906,  W.  C.  Grant;  1907,  T.  R.  Pell; 
1908,  W.  C.  Grant;  1909,  T.  R.  Pell;  1910,  G.  F.  Touchard;  1911,  T.  R.  Pell;  1912,  W.  C.  Grant; 
1913,  G.  F.  Touchard.  Men's  doubles — 1900,  J.  P.  Paret  and  Calhoun  Cragin;  1901,  O.  M.  Bost- 
wick  and  Calhoun  Cragin;  1902,  W.  C.  Grant  and  Robert  Le  Roy;  1903,  W.  C.  Grant  and  Robert 
Le  Rov;  1904,  W.  C.  Grant  and  Robert  Le  Roy;  1905,  T.  R.  Pell  and  H.  F.  Allen;  1906,  F.  B.  Alex- 
ander and  H.  H.  Hackett;  1907,  F.  B.  Alexander  and  H.  H.  Hackett;  1908,  F.  B.  Alexander  and  H. 
H.  Hackett;  1909,  T.  R.  Pell  and  W.  C.  Grant;  1910,  G.  F.  Touchard  and  C  R.  Gardner;  1911,  F.  B. 
Alexander  and  T.  R.  Pell;  1912,  F.  B.  Alexander  and  T.  R.  Pell;  1913,  G.  F.  Touchard  and  W.  C.  Grant. 

DAVIS   CUP   CONTESTS. 

1900 — England  vs.  America,  at  Longwood,  near  Boston.  America  won  3  matches  to  0.  (One 
match  not  played;  one  left  unfinished.)  America — M.  D.  Whitman,  Dwight  F.  Davis,  Holcomb 
Ward.     England — A.  W.  Gore,  E.  D.  Black,  H.  Roper  Barrett. 

1902 — England  vs.  America,  at  Crescent  A.  C,  Bay  Ridge.  America  won  3  matches  to  2. 
America — M.  D.  Whitman,  D.  F.  Davis,  Holcomb  Ward.  England — R.  F.  Doherty,  H.  L.  Doherty, 
J    Pirn. 

1903 — England  vs.  America,  at  Longwood,  near  Boston.  England  won  4  matches  to  1.  Amer- 
ica— William  A.  Larned,  Robert  D.  Wrenn,  George  L.  Wrenn.  England — R.  F.  Doherty,  H.  L. 
Doherty. 

1904 — England,  Belgium,  France  and  Austria.  Challenge  round.  England  vs.  Belgium,  at 
Wimbledon,  England.  England  won  5  matches  to  0.  England — W.  F.  Doherty,  H.  L.  Doherty, 
F.  L.  Risely.     Belgium — P.  de  Borman,  W.  Lemaire. 

1905 — England,  America,  France,  Australasia,  Austria,  Belgium.  Challenge  round.  England 
vs.  America,  at  Wimbledon,  England.  England  won  5  matches  to  0.  England — R.  F.  Doherty, 
H.  L.  Doherty,  S.  H.  Smith.  America — William  A.  Larned,  Holcomb  Ward,  Beals  C.  Wright,  W.  J. 
Clothier. 

1906 — Australasia,  England,  America,  France,  Austria.  Challenge  round  at  Wimbledon, 
England  won  5  matches  to  0.  England — S.  H.  Smith,  H.  L.  Doherty,  R.  F.  Doherty.  America — 
Holcomb  Ward,  Raymond  D.  Little. 

1907 — England,  America,  Australasia.  Challenge  round,  at  Wimbledon,  England.  Austral- 
asia won  3  matches  to  2.  England — A.  W.  Gore,  H.  Roper  Barrett.  Australasia — Anthony  F. 
Wilding,  Norman  E.  Brookes. 

1908 — Australasia,  America,  England.  Challenge  match,  at  Melbourne.  Australasia  won  3 
matches  to  2.  Australasia — Anthony  F.  Wilding,  Norman  E.  Brookes.  America — Frederick  B. 
Alexander,  Beals  C.  Wright. 

1909 — Australasia,  America,  England.  Challenge  round,  at  Sydney.  Australasia  won  5 
matches  to  0.  Australasia — Anthony  F.  Wilding,  Norman  E.  Brookes.  America — Maurice  E.  Mc- 
Loughlin, M.  H.  Long. 

1911 — Australasia,  America,  England.  Challenge  round,  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Australasia  won  5  matches  to  0.  Australasia — Norman  E.  Brookes,  A.  W.  Dunlop,  R.  W.  Heath. 
America — Maurice  E.   McLoughlin,  Beals  C.   Wright. 

1912 — Australasia,    England,    France,    America.     Challenge   round,    at    Melbourne.     England 
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won  3  matches  to  2.     Australasia — Norman  E.  Brookes,  R.  W.  Heath,  A.  W.  Dunlop.     England — 
J.  C.  Parke,  C.  ?.  Dixon,  A.  E.  Beamish. 

1913 — Seven  countries  challenged  for  the  cup,  which  was  finally  won  by  the  United  States  team. 
The  results  of  the  various  international  matches  follow:  First  round — Germany  vs.  France,  won  by 
Germany,  4  matches  to  1.  United  States  vs.  Australasia,  won  by  United  States,  4  matches  to  1. 
Canada  vs.  South  Africa,  won  by  Canada,  3  matches  to  1.  Belgium  a  bye.  Second  round — United 
States  vs.  Germany,  won  by  United  States,  5  matches  to  0.  Canada  vs.  Belgium,  won  by  Canada, 
5  matches  to  0.  Final  round — United  States  vs.  Canada,  at  Wimbledon,  England,  won  by  United 
States,  3  matches  to  0,  two  unplayed.  Challenge  round — United  States  vs.  British  Isles,  at  Wim- 
bledon, England,  for  the  cup,  won  by  United  States,  3  matches  to  2.  James  C.  Parke,  British  Isles, 
defeated  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin,  United  States,  8 — 10,  7 — 5,  6 — 4,  1 — 6,  7 — 6;  R.  N.  Williams, 
United  States,  defeated  Charles  P.  Dixon,  British  Isles,  8 — 6,  3 — 6,  6 — 2,  1 — 6,  7 — 5.  Harold  H. 
Hackett  and  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin,  United  States,  defeated  Herbert  R.  Barrett  and  Charles  P. 
Dixon,  British  Isles,  5 — 7,  6—1,  2 — 6,  7 — 5,  6 — 4;  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin,  United  States,  defeated 
Charles  P.  Dixon,  British  Isles,  8 — 6.  6 — 3,  6 — 2;  James  C.  Parke,  British  Isles,  defeated  R.  N.  Will- 
iams,  United  States,  6 — 2,   5 — 7,  5 — 7,  6 — 4,  6 — 2. 

1914 — Seven  countries  cnallenged  for  the  cup,  which  was  finally  won  by  Australasia  against  the 
United  States  after  a  magniticent  struggle.  In  M.  E.  McLoughlin  the  United  States  had  the  indi- 
vidual unbeaten  champion,  who  defeated  both  Norman  E.  Brookes  and  Anthony  F.  Wilding,  of  Aus- 
tralasia, the  former  having  been  undefeated  and  the  latter  only  having  been  beaten  by  Brookes  in 
the  championship  of  England.     The  various  competitions  showed  the  following  results: 

Julv  7,  8  and  9,  at  Folkstone,  England.  T.  M.  Mavrogordato,  England,  defeated  P.  de  Borman, 
Belgium,  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  8 — 6;  J.  C.  Parke,  England,  defeated  A.  G.  Watson,  Belgium,  6 — 2,  6 — 3,  6 — 3; 
H.  R.  Barrett  and  T.  M.  Mavrogordato,  England,  defeated  W.  H.  Duvivier  and  A.  G.  Watson,  Bel- 
gium, 6 — 1,  6 — 2,  6 — 2;  T.  M.  Mavrogordato  beat  A.  G.  Watson,  6 — 1,  6 — 0,  6 — 3;  J.  C.  Parke  de- 
feated P.  de  Borman,  6 — 4,  6 — 3,  6 — 0.      Won  by  British  Isles,  5  to  0.  * 

July  11,  13  and  14.  at  Wimbledon,  England.  T.  M.  Mavrogordato,  Great  Britain,  beat  Max 
Germot,  France,  4 — 6,  7 — 5,  9 — 7,  6 — 2;  James  C.  Parke,  Great  Britain,  beat  Max  Decugis,  France, 
6 — 2,  4 — 6,  3 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — 3;  Max  Decugis  and  Max  Germot,  France,  defeated  H.  R.  Barrett  and 
T.  M.  Mavrogordato,  England,  6 — 3,  5 — 7,  7 — 5,  6 — 4;  T.  M.  Mavrogordato  defeated  Max  Decugis, 
6 — 1,  7 — 5,  7 — 5;  J.  C.  Parke  defeated  Max  Germot,  7 — 5,  6 — 1,  6 — 3.     Won  by  British  Isles.  4  to  1. 

July  23,  24  and  25,  at  Lake  Forest,  111.  N.  E.  Brookes,  Australasia,  defeated  B.  P.  Schwengers, 
Canada,  6 — 2,  6 — 3,  6 — 2;  Anthony  F.  Wilding,  Australasia,  defeated  R.  B.  Powell,  Canada,  6 — 1, 
6 — 2,  6 — 2;  N.  E.  Brookes  and  A.  F.  Wilding  defeated  B.  P.  Schwengers  and  R.  B.  Powell,  6 — 4, 
6 — 3,  6 — 4;  A.  F.  Wilding  defeated  B.  P.  Schwengers,  7 — 5,  6 — 3,  6 — 1;  N.  E.  Brookes  defeated  R.  B. 
Powell,  6 — 0,  6 — 1,  6 — 3.     Won  by  Australasia,  5  to  0. 

July  30,  31  and  August  1,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A.  F.  Wilding,  Australasia,  defeated  Oscar  Kreut- 
zer,  Germany,  6 — 2,  6 — 2,  6 — 4;  N.  E.  Brookes,  Australasia,  defeated  Otto  Froitzheim,  Germany, 
10 — 8,  6 — 1,  6 — 2;  N.  E.  Brookes  and  A.  F.  Wilding  defeated  Oscar  Kreutzer  and  Otto  Froitzheim, 
6 — 1,  6 — 2,  6 — 2;  Wilding  defeated  Froitzheim,  6 — 3,  6 — 4,  6 — 2;  Brookes  defeated  Kreutzer,  6 — 4, 
6 — 2,   8 — 6,  6 — 2.     Won  by  Australasia,   5  to  0. 

August  6,  7  and  8,  at  Boston,  Mass.  Anthony  F.  Wilding,  Australasia,  defeated  A.  F.  Lowe, 
England,  6 — 3,  6 — 1,  16 — 14;  Norman  E.  Brookes,  Australasia,  defeated  J.  C.  Parke,  England,  6 — 2, 
4 — 6,  6 — 3,  1 — 6,  7 — 5:  N.  E.  Brookes  and  A.  F.  Wilding,  Atistralasia,  defeated  J.  C.  Parke  and  T. 
M..  Mavrogordato,  England,  6 — 1,  6 — 0,  6 — 4.  After  Brookes  defaulted  to  Lowe  and  Wilding  to 
Parke,  S.  N.  Doust  and  A.  W.  Dunlop  of  the  Australasian  team  were  substituted  for  Brookes  and 
Wilding.  Parke  defeated  A.  W.  Dunlop,  6 — 0,  7 — 5,  6 — 3,  and  A.  F.  Lowe  defeated  S.  N.  Doust, 
6 — 4,  4 — 6,  and  Doust  retiring  at  7,  all  on  account  of  the  heat.     Australasia  won,  3  to  2. 

Final  and  challenge  round,  played  at  West  Side  Tennis  Courts,  at  Forest  Hill,  L.  I.,  August  13 — 
A.  F.  Wilding,  Australasia,  defeated  R.  N.  Williams,  United  States,  7 — 5,  6 — 2,  6 — 3;  M.  E.  Mc- 
Loughlin, United  States,  defeated  N.  E.  Brookes,  Australasia,  17 — 15,  6 — 3,  6 — 3.  August  14 — N. 
E.  Brookes  and  A.  F.  Wilding,  Australasia,  defeated  M.  E.  McLoughlin  and  T.  C.  Bundv,  United 
States,  6 — 3,  8 — 6,  9 — 7.  August  15 — N.  E.  Brookes,  Australasia,  defeated  R.  N.  Williams,  United 
States,  6 — 1,  6 — 2,  8 — 10,  6 — 3;  M.  E.  McLoughlin.  United  States,  defeated  A.  F.  Wilding,  Aus- 
tralasia, 6 — 2,  6 — 3,  2 — ^6,  6 — 2.     Australasia  won  the  cup  from  the  United  States  by  3  to  2. 

STATE   AND  SECTIONAL   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Eastern  doubles,  final  round  played  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  28.  T.  R.  Pell  and  Karl  Behr,  New 
York,  defeated  H.  H.  Hackett  and  F.  B.  Alexander,  New  York,  fi — 3,  6 — 4,  7 — 5. 

New  York  State  men's  singles,  final  round  played  at  Crescent  A.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August 
19.  M.  E.  McLoughlin,  San  Francisco,  defeated  R.  L.  Murray,  Palo  Alto,  Cal..  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  6 — 4. 
Men's  doubles,  final  round  played  on  same  courts.  August  7.  H.  H.  Hackett  and  F.  B.  Alexander 
defeated  Charles  Chambers  and  J.  T.  Allen,  6 — 3,  7 — 5,  8 — 6.  Women's  singles  and  doubles,  played 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  July  19.  Singles — Miss  Marie  Wagner  defeated  Mhs  Clare  Cassel,  1 — 6,  6 — 3,  7 — 5. 
Doubles — Miss  Marie  Wagner  and  Miss  Clare  Cassel  defeated  Mrs.  W.  H.  Pouch  and  Miss  E. 
Moore,  6 — 2.  6 — 2. 

Metropolitan  men's  singles  and  doubles,  final  rounds  played  on  West  Side  Tennis  Club  courts. 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  June  20.  R.  L.  Murray.  Palo  Alto,  Cal..  defeated  F.  B.  Alexander.  New  York.  6  s. 
7 — 5,  7 — 5,  2 — 6,  6 — 4.  Doubles — George  M.  Church  and  Dean  Mat  hey  defeated  G.  Carltou  Shafer 
and  King  Smith,  6 — 3,  7 — 9,  6 — 4,  12 — 10.  Women's  singles,  played  on  same  courts.  Beptember  2h — 
Mrs.  Edward  Raymond  defeated  Miss  Clare  Cassel,  6 — 3,  6 — 0.  Women's  doubles,  played  on  same 
courts,  September  26 — Miss  Marie  Wagner  and  Miss  Clare  Cassel  defeated  Mrs  Spencer  1".  Weaver 
and  Mrs.  Rawson  Wood,  5 — 7,  7 — 5,  9 — 7.  Mixed  doubles,  played  on  same  courts,  September  27 — 
Mrs.  R.  Wood  and  C.  M.  Bull  defeated  Miss  C.  Cassel  and  S.  H.  Voshell.  5 — 7,  6 — 4.  7 — 5.  Junior 
men's  singles  and  doubles,  plaved  on  same  courts,  September  17.  Sincles— H.  Throckmorton  de- 
feated H.  W.  lorster.  6 — 2,  7 — 5,  6 — 1.  Doubles — F.  H.  Selig  and  A.  Wolf  defeated  R.  B.  Haines 
and  G.  E.  Donnell,  6 — 3,  6 — 2,  6—4. 

Eastern  New  York  men's  singles — S.  H.  Voshell  defeated  R.  L.  Baggs,  6 — 4,  6 — 0,  6 — 1.  Men's 
doubles — F.  B.  Alexander  and  A.  Bassford,  Jr.,  defeated  F.  C.  Baggs  and  8.  H.  Voshell,  6 — 4,  f> — 3. 
Women's  singles — Mrs.  T.  Cassebeer  defeated  Mi6s  Bessie  Holden.  t> — 4,  8 — 6.  Mixed  doubles — 
Miss  Mar  gar  el  Grove  and  n.  J.  Steinkamp  defeated  Miss  M.  Gamale  and  A.  J.  Ostendorf,  6 — 4,  6 — 1. 

Bronx  ( 'ounty  singles — S.  H.  Voshell  defeated  Men  ill  Hall,  defender,  6 — 1,  8 — 6,  7 — 5.  Doubles 
— C.  G.  Shafer  and  B.  M.  Phillips  defeated  W.  C.  Grant  and  J.  Steinacher,  8 — 6,  6 — 4,  3 — 6,  3 — 6, 

Long  Island  men's  sincles — F.  G.  Anderson  defeated  F.  C.  Baggs.  3 — 6,  6 — 4,  6 — 2.  6 — 8.  7 — 5. 
Men's  doubles — S.  H.  Voshell  and  F.  C.  Baggs  defeated  P.  Q.  Anderson  and  C.  C.  Chambers,  8 — 6, 
6 — 3,  6 — 3.  Women's  slnKles — Miss  Clare  Cassel  defeated  Miss  Erna  Marcus,  6 — 1.7 — 5.  Women's 
doubles — Mrs.  William  11.  Pouch  and  Miss  Erna  Marcus  defeated  Miss  Clare  Cassel  and  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Weaver.  4 — 6,  6 — 4.  7 — 5. 

New  Jersey  men's  singles — G.  C.  Shafer  defeated  S.  H.  Voshell.  4—6.  6 — 4.  6 — 3,  6 — 3.  Men's 
doubles — G.  C.  Shafer  and  W.  C.  Grant  defeated  S.  H.  Voshell  and  F.  C.  Baggs,  7—9,  6—2,  7—5, 
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6 — 4.  Women's  shigles — Miss  Anita  Carrington  defeated  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Pope,  6 — 1,  6 — 1. 
Women's  doubles — Mrs.  C.  N.  Beard  and  Mrs.  C.  Cassebeer  defeated  Miss  Anita  Carrington  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Le  Roy,  6 — 4,  6 — 3.  Mixed  doubles — Mrs.  C.  N.  Beard  and  Otto  H.  Hincke  defeated 
Miss  Anita  Carrington  and  W.  Wood,  6 — 2,  6 — 4. 

Middle  States  men's  singles — Karl  H.  Behr  defeated  G.  F.  Touchard,  defender,  8 — 6,  6 — 2, 
4 — 6,  6—2.  Men's  doubles — T.  R.  Pell  and  Karl  Behr  defeated  G.  F.  Touchard  and  W.  M.  Wash- 
burn, defenders,  11 — 9,  2 — 6,  6 — 1,  9 — 7.  Women's  singles — Mrs.  Louise  H.  Raymond,  challenger, 
defeated  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  holder,  6 — 2,  6 — 3.  Women's  doubles — Mrs.  Louise  Raymond  and 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Beard  defeated  Mrs.  Marshall  McLean  and  Miss  Edna  Wildev,  0 — 6,  6 — 2,  6 — 5. 

Pennsylvania  men's  singles — R.  N.  Williams  defeated  William  T.  Tilden,  Jr.,  6 — 4,  6 — 0,  3 — 6, 
6 — 2.  Men's  doubles — W.  F.  Johnson  and  A.  D.  Thayer,  defenders,  defeated  I>r.  P.  B.  Hawk  and 
R.  H.  Hervey,  6 — 2,  6 — 3,  6 — 1.  Women's  singles — Mrs.  Raymond  defeated  Miss  Fenno,  3 — 6, 
9 — 7,  6 — 2.  Women's  doubles — Mrs.  Edward  Raymond  and  Miss  Edna  Wildey  defeated  Miss 
Eleonora  Sears  and  Miss  Marion  Fenno,  6 — 3,  6 — 3.  Mixed  doubles — Mrs.  Raymond  and  Mr. 
Tilden  defeated  Miss  Sears  and  Mr.  Larned,  6 — 4,  4 — 6,  6 — 3. 

Philadelphia  and  District  men's  singles — R.  N.  Williams  defeated  Dr.  P.  B.  Hawk,  6 — 2,  6 — 2, 
7 — 5.  Men's  doubles — E.  and  J.  Thayer  defeated  L.  C.  Wistar  and  S.  W.  Pearson,  15 — 13,  3 — 6, 
3—6,   6—2,   6—2. 

Delaware  men's  singles — G.  M.  Church,  defender,  defeated  R.  L.  Murray,  6 — 3,  5 — 7,  6 — 3, 
6 — 4.  Men's  doubles — W.  P.  Johnson  and  J.  J.  Armstrong  defeated  H.  M.  Tilden  and  A.  D.  Thayer, 
defenders,  6 — 0,   11 — 9,  6 — 2. 

Virginia  men's  singles — N.  Stevens  defeated  N.  H.  Bundy,  1 — 6,  4 — 6,  6 — 3,  7 — 5,  6 — 4.  Men's 
doubles — W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  H.  G.  Whitehead  defeated  J.  Wright  and  N.  Thornton,  7 — 5,  6 — 2, 
6 — 3.  Women's  singles — Miss  Boyd  defeated  Miss  F.  Page,  6 — 1,  6 — 2.  Mixed  doubles — Miss 
Boyd  and  McKee  Dunn  defeated  Mrs.  Cooke  and  C.  Tunstall,  6 — 1,  6 — 4. 

Southern,  played  at  New  Orleans.  Men's  singles — Irving  Wright  defeated  Esmond  Phelps, 
7 — 5,  6 — 1,  6 — 3.  Men's  doubles — I.  Wright  and  J.  B.  Adoue  defeated  A.  Waters  and  H.  Bruns, 
6 — 3,  2 — 6,  6 — 1,  6 — 4.  Women's  singles — Miss  Legendre  defeated  Miss  Murphy,  2 — 6,  6 — 2,  10 — 8. 
Mixed  doubles — Miss  I.  Murphy  and  R.  B.  Logan  defeated  Miss  Legendre  and  A.  Waters. 

Southwestern,  played  at  Dallas,  Texas.  Roland  Hoerr  defeated  E.  Rees,  7 — 5,  6 — 4,  6 — 3. 
Doubles — R.  Hoerr  and  W.  Horrell  defeated  A.  Blacklock  and  B.  Hogue,  4 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — 3,  9 — 7. 

Connecticut — F.  C.  Inman  defeated  W.  Rand,  6 — 3,  8 — 6,  6 — 2.  Doubles — E.  S.  Carter  and 
B.  B.  Atterbury  defeated  S.  G.  Kelley  and  A.  von  Bernuth,  2 — 6,  7 — 5,  6 — 4,  6 — 0. 

New  England,  played  at  Hartford,  Ct.  Singles — R.  L.  Murray  defeated  A.  H.  Man,  Jr.,  6 — 1, 
6 — 1,  6 — 2.  Doubles — R.  -L.  Murray  and  H.  L.  Hahn  defeated  C.  C.  Burgwin  and  J.  L.  Richards, 
6—1,  7—5,  6—1. 

Massachusetts — N.  W.  Niles,  holder,  defeated  R.  C.  Seaver,  6 — 4,  6 — 1,  6 — 2.  Doubles — 
N.  W.  Niles  and  W.  M.  Washburn  defeated  H.  C.  Johnson  and  E.  H.  Whitney,  holders,  6 — 1,  4 — 6, 
7—5,   2—6,   6—4. 

Rhode  Island.  Men's  singles — E.  Fottrell  defeated  R.  N.  Dana,  5 — 7,  6 — 4,  6 — 4,  7 — 5.  Men's 
doubles — Jones  and  Henshaw  defeated  Stites  and  Vose,  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  6 — 4.  Women's  singles — Miss 
M.  Hamill  defeated  Miss  M.  Phillips,  6 — 3,  1- — 6,  6 — 0. 

New  Hampshire.     James  Nowell  defeated  King  Smith,  6 — 2,  4 — 6,  7 — 5,  6 — 1. 

Maine.     R.  Harte,  Jr.,  defeated  E.  Scott,  6 — 1,  6 — 1,  6 — 3. 

Central  New  York.  Men's  singles — S.  H.  Voshell  defeated  E.  H.  Whitney,  5 — 7,  7 — 9,  7 — 5, 
6 — 2,  6 — 2.  Men's  doubles — S.  H.  Voshell  and  F.  C.  Baggs  defeated  H.  Hahn  and  E.  R.  McCor- 
mick,  5 — 7,  9 — 7,  6 — 1,  6 — 2.  Women's  singles — Miss  Marie  Wagner  defeated  Miss  Clare  Cassel, 
1 — 6,  6 — 3,  7 — 5.  Women's  doubles — Miss  Marie  Wagner  and  Miss  Clare  Cassel  defeated  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Pouch  and  Miss  E.  Moore,  4 — 6,  6 — 0,  6 — 3.  Mixed  doubles — Miss  Clare  Cassel  and  Irving 
Wright  defeated  Miss  Marie  Wagner  and  H.  D.  Kernan,  6 — 2,  0 — 6,  7 — 5. 

International,  played  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake.  Men's  singles — C.  J.  Griffin  defeated  G.  M. 
Church,  3 — 6,  6 — 1,  6 — 2,  6 — 2  Men's  doubles — C.  J.  Griffin  and  J.  McCormack  defeated  Wright 
and  E.  Fottrell,  3 — 6,  6 — 0,  5 — 7,  6 — 1,  6 — 4.  Women's  singles — Mrs.  Bickle  defeated  Miss  Roth, 
6 — 0,  6 — 4.  Mixed  doubles — Mrs.  Bickle  and  Merrill  Hall  defeated  Mrs.  Van  Voorish  and  J.  Baird 
11—9,  6—2. 

Great  Lakes,  played  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y  Men's  singles — C.  J.  Griffin  defeated  R.  C.  Seaver, 
6 — 4,  5 — 7,  6 — 3,  6 — 1.     Women's  singles — Miss  Mary  Browne  defeated  Miss  E.  E.  Rotch,  6 — 4, 

Marvland.  Men's  singles — T.  R.  Pell  defeated  W.  Johnson,  6 — 3,  2 — 6,  6 — 2,  6 — 1.  Men's 
doubles-^T.  R.  Pell  and  C.  M.  Bull  defeated  C.  Fisher  and  B.  Wagner,  6 — 2,  4 — 6,  10 — 8,  7 — 5. 
Mixed  doubles — Miss  S.  White  and  C.  Fisher  defeated  Mrs.  W.  Sullivan  and  McKee  Dunn,  6 — 2, 
3—6,    12—10. 

Carblinas.  Men's  singles — W.  G.  Stacey  defeated  J.  O.  Erwin,  2 — 6,  6 — 3,  7 — 5,  6 — 3.  Men's 
doubles — Waring  Brothers  defeated  W.  G.  Stacey  and  J.  Coffin,  6 — 3,  6 — 4,  6 — 2.  Women's  singles 
— Mrs.  R.  Johnston  defeated  Mrs  R.  Robertson,  6 — 4,  6 — 4.  Women's  doubles — Mrs.  Johnston 
and  Mrs.  Robertson  defeated  Mrs.  Milam  and  Miss  Adger,  6 — 0,  6 — 2.  Mixed  doubles — Mrs. 
Robertson  and  J.  Winston  defeated  Miss  Adger  and  J.  O.  Erwin  by  default. 

Western,  played  at  Chicago,  111.  Men's  singles — A.  M.  Squair  defeated  C.  J.  Griffin,  6 — 3, 
5 — 7,  6 — 3,  6 — 0.  Men's  doubles — G.  M.  Church  and  Dean  Mathey  defeated  H.  T.  Byford  and 
R.  H.  Burdick,  6 — 1,  3 — 6,  6 — 4,  14 — 12.  Women's  singles — Miss  Mary  Browne  defeated  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Williams,  6 — 4,  6 — 3.  Women's  doubles — Miss  Mary  Browne  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Williams  de- 
feated Mrs.  C.  N.  Beard  and  Miss  M.  Steever,  6 — 2,  6 — 2.  Mixed  doubles — Miss  Mary  Browne 
and  W.  A.  Horrell  defeated  Mrs.  R.  H.  Williams  and  Irving  Wright,  6 — 4,  4 — 6,  6 — 3. 

Illinois.  Men's  singles — Alex.  Squair  defeated  R.  Burdick,  6 — 3,  3 — 6,  6 — 2,  2 — 6,  6 — 2.  Men's 
doubles — Hayes  and  Winston  defeated  Weber  and  Greun,  8 — 6,  4 — 6,  5 — 7,  6 — 2,  6 — 2. 

Central  States,  played  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Men's  singles — R.  M.  Hoerr  defeated  C.  Van  Rip- 
pert,  6 — 3,  6 — 3,  6 — 0.      Women's  singles — Miss  M.  Hires  defeated  Mrs.  W.  W.  Yager,  8 — 6,  7 — 5. 

Tri-State,  played  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Men's  singles — W.  S.  McEllroy  defeated  W.  G.  Hoag, 
6 — 4,  1 — 6,  6 — 4,  6—2.  Men's  doubles — J.  C.  Mackrell  and  Thomas  defeated  Brown  and  Faile, 
6 — 1,  6 — 0,  6 — 2.  Women's  singles — Miss  Saunders  defeated  Miss  K.  Brown,  7 — 5,  5 — 7,  6 — 2. 
Mixed  doubles — Mrs.  I.  Watt  Pugh  and  J.  C.  Mackrell  defeated  Miss  K.  Brown  and  Kipp,  7 — 5, 
f* p 

Arkansas.  Men's  singles — J.  B.  Adoue,  Jr.,  defeated  William  Horrell,  6 — 3,  3 — 6,  2 — 2,  defaulted. 
Women's  singles — Miss  I.  Murphy  defeated  Miss  V.  Miller,  6 — 3,  6 — 0. 

Idaho.  Men's  singles — J.  C.  Tyler  defeated  H.  S.  Gray,  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  7 — 5.  Men's  doubles — 
Wood  and  Gray  defeated  Tyler  and  Kettenbach  by  default.  Women's  singles — Miss  Fix  defeated 
Miss  Anderson,  6 — 3,  6 — 1.  Women's  doubles — Mrs.  Mclntyre  and  Miss  Fix  defeated  Miss  An- 
derson and  Miss  Kettenbach,  1 — 6,  7 — 5,  6 — 2.  Mixed  doubles — Miss  Kettenbach  and  Tyler  de- 
feated Miss  Fix  and  Gray,  6 — 2,  6 — 3. 

Missouri  Valley.  Men's  singles — J.J.Armstrong  defeated  J.  J.  Cannon,  4 — 6,  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  6 — 2. 
Men's  doubles — J.  J.  Armstrong  and  R.  Hoerr  defeated  J.  J.  Cannon  and  D.  Teachenor,  6 — 0,  7 — 5, 
6—1. 
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Tennessee.  Men's  singles — C.  Y.  Smith  defeated  Paul  Fanning,  6 — 1,  6 — 1,  6 — 2.  Men's  doubles 
— C.  Y.  Smith  and  E.  Mansfield  defeated  R.  Y.  Smith  and  W.  P.  Huggins,  6 — 3,    6 — 4,  3 — 6,  6 — 2. 

Iowa.  Men's  singles — R.  Hoerr  defeated  F.  Bradley,  6 — 0,  7 — 5,  6 — 3.  Men's  doubles — O.  J. 
Sweet  and  F.  Bradley  defeated  H.  Koch  and  A.  Scribner,  6 — 2,  6 — 4,  7 — 5.  Women's  singles — 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Foster  defeated  Mrs.  H.  L.  Beyer,  6 — 4,  6 — 2.  Mixed  doubles — Miss  M.  Denman  and 
A.  Seribner  defeated  Mrs.  D.  B.  Foster  and  J.  H.  Felt,  6 — 4,  6 — 4. 

Michigan.  Men's  singles — A.  L.  Green  defeated  R.  H.  Doughty,  3 — 6,  6 — 3,  7 — 5,  6 — 4.  Men's 
doubles — C.  Griffin  and  W.  Swift  defeated  R.  H.  Doughty  and  R.  G.  Owen,  6 — 4,  10 — 8,  6 — 4. 
Women's  singles — Miss  Ashley  defeated  Mrs.  Mudd,  6 — 1,  3 — 6,  6 — 1.  Women's  doubles — Miss 
Metcalf  and  Miss  Ballasityne  defeated  Miss  Comstock  and  Miss  Ashley,  6 — 4,  8 — 6. 

Northwestern,  played  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Men's  singles — J.  J.  Armstrong  defeated  S. 
Stellwagen,  6 — 3,  7 — 5,  1 — 6,  7 — 5.  Men's  doubles — W.  C.  Burt»n  and  R.  Kenedy  defeated  J.  W. 
Adams  and  J.  J.  Armstrong,  7 — 5,  default.  Women's  singles — Miss  M.  Davis  defeated  Miss  Alice 
Drake,    6 — 2,    6 — 1. 

Wisconsin.  Men's  singles — W.  T.  Hayes  defeated  J.  J.  Forstall,  7 — 5,  6 — 1,  6 — 4.  Men's  doubles 
— W.  T.  Hayes  and  A.  J.  Lindauer  defeated  Hamilton  and  Forstall,  6 — 4,  6 — 1,  6 — 4.  Women's 
singles — Miss  A.  Falker  defeated  Mrs.  H.  Wells,  6 — 3,  6 — 2.  Mixed  doubles — Miss  Falker  and 
R.   H.   Hamilton  defeated   Mrs.  and  Mr.  H.   Wells. 

Minnesota.  Singles — J.  Albright  defeated  S.  Stellwagen,  6 — 1,  6 — 4,  6 — 1.  Doubles — Jayne 
and  Stellwagen  defeated  Albright  and  De  Courcey,  6 — 3,  3 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — 4. 

West  Virginia.  Men's  singles — R.  A.  Johnson  defeated  C.  L.  Sloan,  6 — 3,  8 — 10,  4 — 6,  6 — 2,  de- 
faulted. Men's  doubles — W.  Hugus  and  T.  Beattle  defeated  R.  A.  Johnson  and  B.  Beatty,  2 — 6, 
4 — 6,    6 — 4,    6 — 2,    6 — 3. 

Cotton  States.  Men's  singles — C.  Smith  defeated  W.  V.  Bartlett,  6 — 1,  6 — 4,  6 — 3.  Men's 
doubles — Smith  and  Mansfield  defeated  Brooks  and  Bartlett,  4 — 6,  6 — 2,  6 — 4,  6 — 1. 

Colorado.  Men's  singles — T.  B.  Townsend,  Jr.,  defeated  D.  Harper,  7 — 5,  6 — 3,  6 — 1.  Men's 
doubles — J.  W.   Morey  and  J.  H.  Graham  defeated  E.  and  T.  Dines,  Jr.,  6 — 1,  9 — 7,  2 — 6,  6 — 2. 

Texas  Men's  singles — Semp  Russ  defeated  J.  B.  Adoue,  Jr.,  8 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — 4.  Men's  doubles 
— J.  B.  Adoue,  Jr.,  and  Robert  Shelton  defeated  R.  Payne  and  H.  Munz,  6 — 4,  6 — 2,  5 — 7,  6 — 2. 
Women's  singles — Miss  G.  Rees  defeated  Miss  G.  Temple,  6 — 1,  6 — 1.  Mixed  doubles — Miss  I. 
Murphy  and  T.  Holland  defeated  Miss  G.  Rees  and  E.  Rees,  6 — 8,  6 — 4,  6 — 4. 

San  Francisco — William  M.  Johnston  defeated  Roland  Roberts,  6 — 4,  4 — 6,  7 — 5,  6 — 4. 

Pacific  States.  Doubles — P.  Griffin  and  W.  M.  Johnston  defeated  N.  Browne  and  N.  Wayne,  6 — 1, 
6 — 4,   6—3. 

Pacific  Coast.  Men  s  singles — Wm.  Johnston  defeated  E.  Fottrell,  <6 — 4,  6 — 0,  6 — 2.  Men's 
doubles — C.  J.  Griffin  and  W.  M.  Johnston  defeated  R.  Roberts  and  Van  Dyke  Johns,  6 — 2,  6 — 2, 
7 — 5.  Women's  singles — Mrs.  H.  A.  Neimeyer  defeated  Miss  Helen  Baker,  6 — 3,  6 — 8,  6 — 2. 
Women's  doubles — Miss  E.  Tenant  and  Miss  C.  Tarilton  defeated  Mrs.  H.  A.  Neimeyer  and  Miss 
Helen  Baker,  8 — 6,  6 — 3.  Mixed  doubles — Miss  C.  Tarilton  and  R.  C.  Van  Vleit,  Jr.,  defeated 
Miss  Helen  Baker  and  C.  F.  Stickney,  6 — 3,  6 — 8,  6 — 1. 

Philippines  and  Orient.  Men's  singles — W.  M.  Johnston,  California,  defeated  E.  Fottrell,  6 — 3, 
5 — 7,  6 — 3,  6 — 3.  Men's  doubles — W.  M.  Johnston  and  E.  Fottrell,  California,  defeated  Kumagae 
and  Nomura,  Japan,  6 — 2,  6 — 4,  6 — 2. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  COMPETITIONS. 

Longwood  Cup,  played  at  Boston,  Mass.  Maurice  E.  McLoughiin  defeated  W.  M.  Johnston, 
6 — 4,    6—4,    6—1. 

Meadow  Club  Cup,  played  at  Southampton,  L.  I.  R.  L.  Murray  defeated  W.  M.  Washburn, 
6 — 2,  7 — 5,  6 — 4.  Doubles — Maurice  E.  McLoughiin  and  Thomas  C.  Bundy  defeated  W.  A.  Lamed 
and  Norman  E.  Brookes,  Australia,  7 — 5,  6 — 2. 

Nassau  Cup,  played  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.    W.  J.  Clothier  defeated  T.  R.  Pell,  9 — 7,  6 — 1,  2 — 6,  6 — 0. 

Longwood  Cricket  Club,  Boston,  defeated  West  Side  Tennis  Club  at  New  York  City,  May  17. 
Singles — Karl  H.  Behr,  West  Side  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  defeated  G.  P.  Gardner,  Longwood  Cricket 
Club,  6 — 3,  6 — 1;  Harry  Johnson,  Longwood  Cricket  Club,  defeated  Walter  Merrill  Hall,  West  Side 
Lawn  Tennis  Club,  6 — 3,  1 — 6,  6 — 3;  Irving  Wright,  Longwood  Cricket  Club,  defeated  Lyle  Mahan, 
West  Side  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  6 — 3,  6 — 4.  and  R.  Norris  Williams,  Longwood  Cricket  Club,  defeated 
Fred  Alexander,  West  Side  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  6 — 2,  10 — 8.  Doubles — R.  Norris  Williams  and 
Harry  Johnson,  Longwood  Cricket  Club,  defeated  Howard  Hackett  and  Fred  Alexander,  West 
Side  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  7 — 5,  5 — 7,  6 — 0,  and  George  P.  Gardiner  and  Irving  Wright,  Longwood 
Cricket  Club,  defeated  Karl  H.  Behr  and  Dean  Mathey,  West  Side  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  8 — 10,  7 — 5, 
7—5. 

Achelis  Cup,  played  at  Seabrlght,  N.  J.     R.  N.  Williams  defeated  T.  R.  Pell,  6 — 4,  4 — 6,  4—6, 

FOREIGN   TENNIS. 

Championships  of  England,  played  at  Wimbledon.  Singles — Challenge  round,  Norman  E. 
Brookes,  Australia,  defeated  Anthony  F.  Wilding,  New  Zealand,  holder,  6 — 4,  6 — i,  7 — 5.  Doubles 
— Challenge  round,  Norman  E.  Brookes,  Australia,  and  Anthony  F.  Wilding,  New  Zealand,  defeated 
H.  Roper  Barrett  and  C.  P.  Dixon,  England,  holders,  6 — 1,  6 — 1,  5 — 7,  8 — 6.  Women's  singles — 
Challenge  round,  Mrs.  R.  Lambert  Chambers,  holder,  defeated  Mrs.  Larcombe,  7 — 5,  6 — 4.  Women's 
doubles — Challenge  round,  Miss  E.  Ryan,  California,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Morton,  defeated  Mrs.  Lar- 
combe and  Mrs.  Hannam,  holders,  6 — 1,  6 — 3. 

International  Tennis  at  Monte  Carlo,  finals  plaved  March  2  and  3.  Men's  singles — A.  F.  Wild- 
ing, New  Zealand,  defeated  Gordon  Lowe,  England,  6 — 2,  6 — 3.  6 — 2.  Men's  doubles — Poulln, 
France,  and  Kleinschroth,  Germany,  defeated  A.  P.  Wilding,  New  Zealand,  and  Craig  Biddle,  Amer- 
ica, 2 — 6.  6 — 4,  2 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — 4.  Women's  singles — Mrs.  Lambert  Chambers,  England,  defeated 
Miss  E.  Ryan,  United  States,  6 — 4,  6 — 1.  Women's  doubles — Miss  E.  Ryan,  United  States,  and 
Miss  Tripp  defeated  Mrs.  Lambert  Chambers  and  Mrs.  Walker,  England,  6 — 2,  6 — 1.  Mixed 
doubles — Max  Decugls,  France,  and  Miss  E.  Ryan,  United  States,  defeated  Count  Salm  and  Mrs. 
Isnard  by  default. 

At  Cannes,  France,  March  30.  A.  F.  Wilding,  New  Zealand,  defeated  Norman  E.  Brookes, 
Australia.  6 — 3,  f> — 2.  6 — 1.      The  latter  slipped  during  the  ninth  game  and  grazed  bis  playing  hand. 

Championships  of  Bermuda,  plaved  at  Hamilton,  February  27.  Men  singles — E.  P.  Larned, 
New  York,  defeated  Capt.  Rerger.  England,  7 — 5.  6 — 4,  3 — 6,  6 — 2.  Men's  doubles — E.  P.  Larned. 
New  York,  and  Col.  Hamilton.  England,  defeated  K.  Trimingham  and  Neville  Conyers,  both  of 
Bermuda.  6 — 3,  6 — 0.  6 — 1.  Mixed  doubles — Mrs.  G.  Gosling.  Bermuda,  and  Capt.  Berger,  Eng- 
land, defeated  Miss  M.  Grav.  Bermuda,  and  Col.  Hamilton,  England.  6 — 4,6 — 2.  Ladies'  doubles — 
Mrs.  E.  Harvey  and  Miss  Grace  Gilbert,  both  of  Bermuda,  defeated  Mrs.  Belin  and  Miss  Storrs, 
both  Americans,  8 — 6,  6 — 2. 

COLLEGE  TENNIS. 

Intercollegiate  Championship,  played  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  finals  September  18.  Singles — 
G.   M.   Church,  Princeton,   defeated  R.  N.   Williams,   Harvard,  defender,  8 — 6,  9 — 7,  4 — 6,  7 — 5. 
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Doubles,  final  match  played  September  19 — R.  N.  Williams  and  Richard  Harte,  Harvard,  defeated 
G.  M.  Church  and  A.  M.  Kidder,  Princeton,  6 — 2,  6 — 2,  7 — 5. 

Interscholastic  Championship,  final  played  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  28.  Leonard  Beekman, 
New  York,  defeated  Edward  R.  McCormick,  Los  Angeles,  6 — 4,  6 — 3,  9 — 7. 

New  England  Intercollegiate  Championships,  finals  played  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May  21.  Singles 
— Fenimore  Cady,  Amherst,  defeated  Lawrence  Shumway,  Amherst,  3 — 6,  5 — 7,  6 — 2,  6 — 4,  6 — 3. 
Doubles — C.  Edsall  and  J.  Burgwin,  Trinity,  defeated  F.  C.  Richards  and  J.  Rowell,  Wesleyan,  8 — 6, 
4—6,  6—4,  6—2. 

Western  Conference  Intercollegiate  Championships,  played  at  Madison,  Wis.  Singles — A.  M. 
Squair,  University  of  Chicago,  defeated  J.  Stellwagen,  University  of  Minnesota,  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  2 — 6, 
6 — 4.  Doubles — Squair  and  McNeal,  University  of  Chicago,  defeated  Buliai  amd  Moses,  Illinois, 
6—1,     6—2. 

New  York  City  Public  School  Athletic  League  High  School  Championships.  Stuyvesant  de- 
feated Erasmus  Hall  4  to  1. 


Final  standing  of  first  five: 


INTERSCHOLASTIC  LEAGUE. 


Won. 

Lost . 

P.C. 

Won, 

18 
16 

Lost . 

P.C. 

Penn.  Charter 

30 
28 
25 

5 

7 

10 

.857 
.800 
.714 

Swarthmore 

17 
19 

.514 

Central  High 

.457 

An- 


DUAL    COMPETITIONS. 

February  14 — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Brooklyn  Heights  Casino  7,  Yale  1. 

February  23— New  York  City;  Seventh  Regiment  9;  Yale  0. 

April   11 — New  York  City;  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  4,  Far  Rockaway  High  School  1. 
napolis,  Ml;  Naval  Academy  4,  Georgetown  2. 

April  18 — Annapolis,  Ml;  Naval  Academy  6,  Catholic  University  0.  New  York  City;  Co- 
lumbia 5,  Lafayette  1. 

April  24 — Hartford,  Ct.;  Columbia  4,  Trinity  2. 

April  25 — Middletown,  Ct.;  Columbia  3,   Wesleyan  3. 

April   27 — Princeton,  N.  J.;  Princeton  5,  Wesleyan  1. 

April  29 — Chicago,  111.;  University  of  Chicago  3,  University  of  Texas  0;  stopped  by  rain. 

April  30 — South  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Lehigh  6,  Ursinus  0. 

May  1 — Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania  3,  Johns  Hopkins  3.  Williamstown,  Mass.;  Will- 
lams  5,  Wesleyan  1. 

May  2 — Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Princeton  9,  Pennsylvania  0;  Pennsylvania  3,  Johns  Hopkins  3. 
Hartford,  Ct.;  Yale  (first  team)  7,  Hartford  Golf  Club  (first  team)  2;  Yale  (second  team)  8,  Hart- 
ford Golf  Club  (second  team)  1.  Annapolis,  Ml;  Naval  Academy  4,  Lehigh  2.  New  York  City; 
Stevens  Technical  4,  C.  C.  N.  Y.  2.  Amherst,  Mass.;  Amherst  6,  Brown  0.  Easton,  Pa.;  Lafayette 
4,  Rutgers  2. 

May  4 — Providence,  R.  I.;  Wesleyan  5,  Brown  1. 

May  6 — South  Bethlehem,  Fa.;  Lafayette  5,  Lehigh  1.  Hanover,  N.  H.;  Harvard  9,  Dart- 
mouth  0. 

May  7 — Princeton,  N.  J.;  Princeton  5,  Columbia  2.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania  4,  Haver- 
ford  2.  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Union  College  6,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  0.  Middletown,  Ct.; 
Yale  4,  Wesleyan  2. 

May  9 — New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Rutgers  6,  New  York  University  0.  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Yale 
7,  Columbia  2.  Annapolis,  Ml;  University  of  Pittsburgh  4,  Naval  Academy  2.  Hanover,  N.  H.; 
Dartmouth  6,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  0.  Middletown,  Ct.;  Wesleyan  4,  Amherst  2.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  Trinity  5,  Brown  1. 

May   11 — Middletown,  Ct.;  WTesleyan  5,  Dartmouth  1. 

May   12 — New  Haven,  Ct.;  Yale  6,  Dartmouth  0.     Cambridge,  Mass.;  Harvard  6,  University 
Pittsburgh    0. 

May   13 — Princeton,  N.  J.;  Princeton  6,  University  of  Pittsburgh  0. 

May  14 — Cambridge,  Mass.;  Harvard  6,  Cornell  0.  Hartford,  Ct.;  Wesleyan  5,  Trinity  0 
(one  double  only  played  owing  to  darkness). 

May   15 — New  Haven,  Ct.;  Yale  3,  Cornell  3. 

May  16 — Middletown,  Ct.;  Wesleyan  5,  Michigan  1.  Haverford.  Pa.;  Lehigh  3,  Haverford  3. 
New  York  City;  Cornell  5,  Columbia  1;  Stuyvesant  3,  Curtis  High  2;  New  York  University  4,  Rut- 
gers 2.  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Westminster,  Hartford  High  School  and  New  Haven  High  School  tied 
for  first  place  in  the  annual  Yale  interscholastic  tennis  tournament.  Each  team  won  seven  matches. 
F.  Hopkins,  of  the  New  Haven  High  School,  won  the  individual  championship  by  defeating  Hyde, 
of  Hartford,  in  the  final,  6 — 1,  4 — 6,  6 — 3.  Amherst,  Mass.;  Yale  6,  Amherst  0.  Annapolis,  Ml; 
Pennsylvania  4,  Naval  Academy  2. 

May  18 — New  Haven,  Ct.;  Yale  5,  Michigan  1.  Columbia,  Mo.;  Leland  Stanford  3,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  0. 

May  19 — Easton,  Pa.;  Michigan  5,  Lafayette  1.  Haverford,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania  (second  team) 
4,  Haverford  (second  team)   2. 

May  20 — New  York  City;  New  York  University  3,  C.  C.  N.  Y.  3. 

May  21 — Chicago,  111.;  Leland  Stanford  3,  University  of  Chicago  0. 

May  22 — Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Pennsylvania  5,  Michigan  1. 

May  23 — Easton,  Pa.;  Lafayette  4,  Lehigh  2.  Boston,  Mass.;  Yale  Freshmen  5,  Harvard 
Freshmen  2.  New  Haven,  Ct.;  Harvard  7,  Yale  2.  Amherst,  Mass.;  Trinity  3,  Amherst  3.  Han- 
over, N.  H.;  Dartmouth  6,  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  0.  Annapolis,  Md.;  LTniversity  of  Michigan  6, 
Naval  Academy  0.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania  5,  University  of  Michigan  1.  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.;  Rutgers  4,  Fordham  2.      Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Princeton  5,  Cornell  4. 

May  25 — New  Haven,  Ct.;  I/eland  Stanford  2,  Yale  1. 

May  27 — Boston,  Mass.;  Leland  Stanford  2,  Harvard  1.     Princeton,  N.  J.;  Princeton  6,  Yale  0. 

May  28 — Williamstown,  Mass.;  Williams  5,  Dartmouth  1.  Amherst,  Mass.;  Leland  Stanford 
3,  Amherst  0.     Williamstown,  Mass.;  Williams  5,  Trinity  1. 

June  6 — Amherst,  Mass.;  Williams  4,  Amherst  2. 


of 


ROD    AND    REEL    CASTING    RECORDS. 

FLY  CASTING. 

Following  are  the  fly  and  bait  casting  records  made  under  the  rules  of  the  National  Association 
Of  Scientific  Angling  Clubs: 

All-round  Championship,  Fly  and  Bait  Casting — C.  J.  McCarthy,  57  demerits,  first;  C.  E. 
Lingfelter,  66  demerits,  second;  Chicago,  September  5,  6,  7,  1914. 

Salmon  Casting — C.  E.  Lingfelter,  150  feet  (rod  15  feet),  Chicago,  September  5,  1914. 
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Long  Distance  Fly  Casting — Fred  N.  Peet,  117  feet  (rod  unlimited),  Chicago,  August  20,  1910, 
and  C.  McCarthy,  Chicago,  August  15-17,  1912.  C.  McCarthy,  114  feet  (5-ounce  rod),  Chicago, 
August  15-17,  1912. 

Dry  Fly  Casting — Delicacy  and  accuracy  at  buoys,  35,  40,  and  45  feet.  Fred  N.  Peet,  99  7-30 
per  cent.,  Racine,  Wis.,  August  16,  1907. 

Distance  and  Accuracy  at  Buoys — 50,  55,  and  60  feet.  T.  A.  Forsythe,  99  13-15  per  cent., 
Chicago,  August  18,  1910. 

Dry  Fly  Accuracy  at  Buoys — 20,  27 Yt,  35,  42  H,  and  50  feet  (5-ounce  rod).  F.  Kleinfeldt, 
99  10-15  per  cent.,  Chicago,  September  6,  1914. 

One-Half  Ounce  Accuracy  Bait  at  Buoys — 60,  70,  80,  90,  and  100  feet.  C.  G.  Chatt,  99  6-10 
per  cent.,  Chicago,  September  7,  1914. 

One-Quarter  Ounce  Accuracy  Bait  at  Buoys — 60,  65,  70,  75,  and  80  feet.  William  Stanley, 
99  6-10  per  cent.,  Chicago,  September  6,  1914. 

One-Half  Ounce  Long  Distance  Bail — B.  F.  Flegel,  222  feet  1  inch  (average  5  casts),  Chicago, 
September  7,  1914. 

One-Quarter  Ounce  Long  Distance  Bait — B.  F.  Flegel,  177  feet  5  inches  (average  5  casts),  Chicago, 
September  5,  1914. 

Two-Handed  Surf  Casting — 2  3^-ounce  rod.     F.  B.  Rice,  269  3-5  feet,  New  York,  August  21,  1909. 

Salmon  Casting,  Professional — John  Enright,  Ireland,  152  feet  (rod  20  feet,  48  ounces),  Central 
Park,  New  York,  October  12,  1906. 

Salmon  Casting — Dr.  C.  O.  Dorchester,  155  feet  (rod  15  feet),  Chicago,  October  3,  1913. 

Switch  Fly  Casting — H.  W.  Hawes,   102  feet  (rod  11  feet),  Central  Park,  New  York,   1887. 

Light  Rod  Contest — Walter  D.  Mansfield,  129  feet  6  inches  (rod  5  ounces) ,  San  Francisco,  1902. 

Single-Handed  Fly  Casting — W.D. Mansfield,  134feet  (rod  11  feet,  10  ounces),  San  Francisco,  1902. 

Single-Handed  Fly  Casting — H.  C.  Golcher,  140  feet  (rod  11  feet,  10J^  ounces),  Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco,  1902.     At  the  same  time  T.  W.  Brotherton  cast  137  feet  in  a  heavy  rod  contest. 

One-Half  Ounce  Long  Distance  Bait  Casting  (.longest  cast) — B.  F.  Flegel,  234  feet  5  inches, 
Chicago,  September  7,  1914. 

One-Quarter  Ounce  Long  Distance  Bait  Casting  (longest  cast) — B.  F.  Flegel,  193  feet  4  inches, 
Chicago,  September  5.  1914. 

Surf  Casting — 3-ounce  lead  at  casting  tournament  of  the  Asbury  Park  Fishing  Club  on  August 
6,  1910,  by  Wm.  J.  Moran,  314  feet  10  inches  (unofficial  record). 

ENGLISH    FLY    AND    BAIT    CASTING    RECORDS. 

Salmon  Fly  Casting,  Amateur — J.  J.  Hardy,  140  feet  3  inches  (1895)  (rod  18  feet),  Wimbledon. 
John  Enright,  147  feet  (1896)  (rod  20  feet),  Wimbledon.  Afterward,  with  the  same  rod,  Mr.  Enright 
made  an  exhibition  cast  before  reliable  witnesses  of  151  feet  3  inches. 

Salmon  Fly  Casting,  Scotch  Professional — J.  Stevens,  126  feet  (1890),  Twickenham. 

Switch  Salmon-Casting,  Amateur — C.  N.  Macdonald,  109  feet,  Hendon,  England.  July  7,  1910. 

Trout  Fly  Casting,  Single-Handed  Rod — P.  D.  Mallock,  92  feet  (this  distance  was  made  by 
measuring  the  line  after  casting);  R.  B.  Marston  and  Hyde  Clark,  tie,  74  feet;  Reuben  Wood  (of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.),  82  feet  6  inches. 

Trout  Fly  Casting,  Two-Handed  Rod — John  Enright,  123  feet  (1896),  Wimbledon. 

*  Thames  Bail  Casting,  Amateur — R.  Gillson,   191  feet  11  inches. 

Longest  Cast,  Heavy  (3  ounces  lead) — Mr.  Hobden,  216  feet. 

t Nottingham  Bait  Casting,  Amateur  (2y2  ounces  lead) — W.  T.  Attwood,  270  feet,  Hendon,  Eng- 
land, July  8,  1910. 

Light  Bait- Casting,  Amateur  (1%  ounces  lead) — J.  T.  Emery,  204  feet  6  inches  (1S96). 

Long  Distance  Fly  Casting — H.  J.  Hardy,  108  feet  (rod  unlimited).  Hendon,  England,  July  7,  1910. 

*In  Thames  casting  the  line  is  coiled  at  the  feet  of  the  caster,  tin  Nottingham  casting  the 
cast  is  made  from  the  reel.     Above  contributed  5»y  Fred  N.  Peet,  Chicago,  111. 


COURT    TENNIS. 

United  States  Championship,  played  at  New  York  City,  April  11.  Jay  Gould,  Philadelphia 
Racquet  Club,  holder,  defeated  C.  E.  Sands,  New  York  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  6 — 0,  6 — 0,  6 — 2. 
Gould  won  the  championship  nine  times.  Doubles  phived  at  Boston,  Mass.,  April  18.  Jay  Gould 
and  W.  H.  T.  Huhn,  holders,  defeated  George  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  and  C.  T.  Russell,  6 — 5,  6 — 5,  6 — 4. 

Febrn'ry  7 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  Joshua  Crane,  Jr.,  and  George,  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  of  Boston  de- 
feated Jay  Gould  and  W.  H.  T.  Huhn,  the  national  champions,  in  a  specially  arranged  four-handed 
court  tennis  match  by  6 — 5,  6 — 2,  4 — 6,  6 — 3. 

March  16  and  IS — -Philadelphia,  Pa.  Jay  Gould,  amateur  champion  of  the  United  States, 
defeated  George  F.  Covey,  professional  champion  of  England,  for  the  title  of  world's  champion. 
March  16,  6 — 0,  6 — 1,  6 — 4,  6 — 3.  March  Is,  6 — 2,  6 — 2,  5 — 6,  6—1.  Total  points — Gould 
247,  Covey  170.      Total  games — G»uld  47,  Covey  19.      Total  sets — Gould  7,  Covey  1. 

March  21 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  N.  S.  Lytton  and  George  Covey,  amateur  and  professional 
champions  of  England,  defeated  Jay  Gould  and  W.  H.  T.  Huhn  in  a  private  match  at  the  Racquet 
Club,  9—11,  6—3,  6—3. 

I  Tarch  29 — Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  Jay  Gould,  champion  of  the  world,  and  W.  H.  T.  Huhn, 
the  amateur  champions  in  doubles  of  America,  defeated  George  F.  Covey,  former  champion  of  the 
world,  and  Neville  Lytton.  amateur  champion  of  England,  by  a  Bcore  of  2 — 6,  6 — 4,  6 — 4,  r> — 3. 

April  4 — New  York  City.  Jack  White,  professional,  with  a  handicap  of  half  fifteen,  defeated 
George  F.  Covey,  English  professional,  6 — 5,  6 — 1,  3 — 6,  6 — 4,  8 — 6. 

April  9 — New  York  City.  Jay  Gould  and  W.  H.  T.  Huhn  beat  Neville  Lytton  and  George  F. 
Covey,  England,  6 — 1,  6 — 2,  6 — 3. 

April  12 — Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  Jack  White,  professional,  of  the  New  York  Tennis  and  Racquet 
Club,  easily  defeated  CJeorge  F.  Covey  of  England  by  7 — 5,  6 — 3,  6 — 2,  White  getting  a  handicap 
of  half  fifteen  and  conceding  an  ace  In  each  alternate  game. 

ENGLAND     (LONDON). 

'  March  24 — The  American  team,  Joshua  Crane,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  W.  Klnsella,  was 

defeated  by  E.  B.  Noel  and  Peter  W.  Latham,  the  English  players,  by  three  sets  to  one. 

April  2 — W.  Klnsella,  the  American  professional,  beat  Dickinson,  an  English  professional, 
by  three  sets  to  none. 

April  8 — Walter  Klnsella  of  New  York,  professional  court  tennis  player,  beat  Eustace  H.  Miles, 
English  amateur,  by  three  straight  sets,  0 — I.  6—6,  6—6. 

April  11  —  Walter  Klnsella,  New  York  professional,  beat  Cecil  "Punch"  Fairs,  former  world's 
professional  court  tennis  champion,  6 — 3,  3 — 6,  6 — 4,  3 — 6,  6 — 1. 

April   18 — Walter   Klnsella  beat   Peter   W.   Latham,  6 — 0,   6 — 4,  6 — 1. 

May  6 — E.  M.  Baerlcin  won  the  British  amateur  championship,  defeating  Joshua  Crane,  Jr., 
Of  Boston,  6 — 2,  6 — 1,  6 — 2.     Neville  S.  Lytton,  holder,  did  not  defend  the  title. 
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COLLEGE    ATHLETICS. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE   AMATEUR    ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMERICA 

CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  track  and  field  games  of  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  were  held  at  Cambridge. 
Mass..  May  29-30.  Point  score,  counting  5  for  first,  3  for  second,  2  for  third  and  1  for  fourth.  Total 
points:  Cornell  43,  Pennsylvania  31,  Michigan  29  1-2,  Dartmouth  23,  Yale  22,  California  18,  Har- 
vard 11,  Princeton  7  1-2,  Columbia  5,  Penn.  State  2,  Brown  2,  Johns  Hopkins  1. 

Results  of  finals:  100  yards — Won  by  J.  E.  Bond.  Michigan;  O.  A.  Reller,  Cornell,  second; 
H.  H.  Seward,  Michigan,  third:  H.  H.  Ingersoll,  Cornell,  fourth.  Time — 10s.  220  yards — 
Won  by  H.  H.  Seward,  Michigan;  H.  L.  Smith,  Michigan,  second;  J.  E.  Lockwood,  Penn., 
third;  J.  E.  Bond.  Michigan,  and  A.  F.  Van  Winkle,  Cornell,  tied  for  fourth.  Time — 22s.  440 
yards — Won  by  J.  E.  Meredith,  Penn.;  W.  A.  Barron,  Jr.,  Harvard,  second;  P.  Jansen,  Michigan, 
third;  V.  Wilkle,  Yale,  fourth.  Time — 48  2-5s.  880  yards — Won  by  D.  S.  Caldwell,  Cornell;  G.  E. 
Brown,  Yale,  second;  J.  E.  Meredith,  Penn.,  third:  F.  W.  Capper,  Harvard,  fourth.  Time — lm. 
53  2-5s.  (New  Intercollegiate  record.)  Mile  run — Won  by  C.  L.  Spelden,  Cornell;  L.  C.  Madeira, 
Penn.,  second;  J.  D.  McKenzie,  Princeton,  third;  R.  W.  Poucher,  Yale,  fourth.  Time — 4m.  20  l-5s. 
Two  miles — Won  by  J.  S.  HoiTmire,  Cornell;  W.  M.  McCurdy,  Penn,  second;  D.  F.  Potter,  Cornell, 
third;  A.  B.  Coop,  Brown,  fourth.  Time — 9m.  23  4-5s.  (New  Intercollegiate  record.)  120-yard 
high  hurdles — Won  by  G.  A.  Braun,  Dartmouth;  T.L.Preble,  California,  second;  B.  W.  Brodt,  Cor- 
nell, third;  E.  P.  Hammltt,  Penn.  State,  fourth.  Time — 15  3-5s.  220-yard  low  hurdles — Won  by 
R.  B.  Ferguson,  Penn.;  G.  A.  Braun,  Dartmouth,  second;  A.  M.  Shelton,  Cornell,  third;  W.  M.  Shed- 
den,  Jr.,  Yale,  fourth.  Time — 25  l-5s.  Shot  put — Won  by  R.  L.  Beatty,  Columbia,  distance, 
48  ft.  4  In.;  L.  A.  Whitney,  Dartmouth,  second,  distance,  48  ft.  1-2  in.;  H.  Harbison,  Yale,  third, 
distance,  45  ft.  6  1-S  in.;  M.  Dorlgas,  Penn.,  fourth,  distance,  44  ft.  6  3-8  In.;  High  jump — First 
place  tie  between  W.  M.  Oler,  Yale  and  L.  A.  Nichols,  California,  at  6  ft.  2  in.;  third  place  tie  be- 
tween W.  M.  Davey,  Princeton,  and  H.  Morrison,  Cornell,  at  6  ft.  1  in.  Pole  vault — First  place 
tie  between  A.  L.  Milton,  Cornell;  C.  E.  Buck,  Dartmouth,  and  J.  B.  Camp,  Harvard  at  12  ft.  3  in.; 
fourth  place  tie  between  L.  Carter,  Yale,  and  L.  A.  Nichols,  California,  at  12  ft.  Broad  jump — Won 
by  P.  G.  Nordell,  Dartmouth,  distance,  22  ft.  8  1-2  in.;  B.  W.  Brodt,  Cornell,  second,  distance,  22  ft. 
4  7-8  In.;  O.  T.  Bradway,  California,  third,  distai  ce,  22  ft.  3  3-4  in.;  A.  W.  La  Flamme,  Penn.,  fourth, 
distance,  21  ft.  6  1-8  in.  Hammer  throw — Won  by  A.  W.  Kohler,  Michigan,  distance,  157  ft.  1  1-2 
in.;  H.  H.  Coolidge,  California,  second,  distance,  154  ft.  4  1-2  in.;  P.  Loughridge,  Yale,  third,  dis- 
tance, 154  ft.  1  in.;  D.  P.  Murphy,  Penn.,  fourth,  distance,  152  ft.  6  in. 

BEST  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  RECORDS. 
100-yard  dash — 9  4-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Georgetown  University,  New  York,  May  30,  1896,  and 
R.  C.  Craig,  Michigan,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  26  and  27,  1911.  220-yard  dash — 21  l-5s.,  B.  J. 
Wefers,  Georgetown  University,  New  York,  May  30,  1896,  and  R.  C.  Craig,  Michigan,  Philadelphia, 
May  28,  1910,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  27,  1911,  and  D.  F.  Lippincott,  Pennsylvania,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  440-yard  run — 48s.,  C.  D.  Reidpath,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  June  1,  1912. 
Half-mile  run — lm.  53  2-5s.,  D.  S.  Caldwell,  Cornell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  30,  1914.  One-mile 
run — 4m.  14  2-5s.,  J.  P.  Jones.  Cornell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  Two-mile  run — 9m. 
23  4-5s.,  J.  S.  Hoffmire,  Cornell,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  30,  1914.  Running  broad  jump — 24  ft. 
4  1-2  in.,  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  May  27,  1899.  Running  high  jump — 6  ft. 
3  1-4  in.,  T.  Moffit,  Pennsylvania,  Cambridge,  June  1,  1907.  Putting  16-lb.  shot — 48  ft.  10  3-4  In., 
P.  Beatty,  Columbia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1,  1912.  Throwing  the  hammer — 173  ft.  6  In.,  Lee 
Talbott,  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  7,  1910.  Pole  vault — 13  ft.  1  In.,  R.  Gardner,  Yale, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1,  1912.  120-yard  high  hurdles — 15  l-5s.,  A.  B.  Shaw,  Dartmouth,  Phila- 
delphia, May  29,  1908.  220-yard  hurdles — 23  3-5s.,  A.  C.  Kraenzlein,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
May  28,  1898,  and  J.  I.  Wendell,  Wesleyan,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  One-mile  walk — 
6m.  45  2-5s.,  W.  B.  Fetterman,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  May  28,  1898. 

WESTERN     INTERCOLLEGIATE     CONFERENCE     CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Fourteenth  annual  meet  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  June  6.  Scores  by  points  follow:  Illinois  47  7-12, 
Leland  Stanford  23  1-8,  Chicago  20  1-8,  Wisconsin  19  1-4,  Denver  10,  Colorado  7  1-2,  California  6, 
Purdue  5  1-3,  Ohio  State  4  2-3,  Northwestern  4  1-3,  Minnesota  3,  Notre  Dame  3,  Iowa  2  1-2,  Lake 
Forest  2,  Coe  2,  Drake  2,  Missouri  2,  Kansas  2,  Oberlin  1-3,  Nebraska  1-4. 

Results  of  finals:  100  yards — Won  by  Hohman,  Illinois;  Baranclk,  Chicago,  second;  Knight, 
Chicago,  third;  Bergman,  Notre  Dame,  fourth.  Time — 10s.  220  yards — Won  by  Baranclk,  Chi- 
cago; Hohman,  Illinois,  second;  Shearer,  Drake,  third;  Knight,  Chicago,  fourth.  Time — 22s.  440 
yards — Won  by  Henderson,  Illinois;  Sanders,  Illinois,  second;  Cline,  Colorado,  third;  Stegeman, 
Chicago,  fourth.  Time — 50s.  880  yards — Won  by  Henderson,  Illinois;  Osborn,  Northwestern, 
second;  Bonnet.  Stanford,  third;  Tapping,  Illinois,  fourth.  Time — lm.  55  3-5s.  (New  conference 
record.)  One  mile — Won  by  Wilson,  Stanford;  Harvey,  Wisconsin,  second;  L.  Campbell,  Chicago, 
third;  Schmedel,  Purdue,  fourth.  Time — 4m.  23  4-5s.  Two  miles — Won  by  Mason,  Illinois;  Perry, 
Wisconsin,  second;  Moss,  Missouri,  third;  Benish,  Wisconsin,  fourth.  Time — 9m.  50  3-5s.  120-yard 
hurdles — Won  by  McKeown,  Illinois;  Norton,  Stanford,  second;  Murray.  Stanford,  third;  Bancker, 
Purdue,  fourth.  Time — 15  4-5s.  220-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Murray,  Stanford;  Ward,  Chicago, 
second;  Lighter,  Coe  College,  third;  Norton,  Stanford,  fourth.  Time — 25s.  •  Relay  race — Won  by 
Illinois;  Colorado  second,  Wisconsin  third,  Kansas  fourth.  Time — 3m.  23  l-5s.  (Ties  conference 
record  by  Leland  Stanford  in  1910.)  Shot  put — Won  by  Bedeau,  Stanford;  Van  Ghent,  Wisconsin, 
second;  Eichenlaub,  Notre  Dame,  third;  Reber,  Kansas,  fourth.  Distance — 44  ft.  3  3-4  in.  Discus 
throw — Won  by  Bingham,  Denver;  Robertson,  Minnesota,  second;  Des  Jardiens,  Chicago,  third; 
Van  Ghent,  Wisconsin,  fourth.  Distance — 129  ft.  7  in.  High  jump — Won  by  Wahl,  Wisconsin; 
Davis,  Colorado,  and  Shrader,  Iowa,  tied  for  second;  Plttinger,  Ohio;  Harvey,  Oberlin,  and  Maurice, 
Northwestern,  tied  for  fourth.  Height — 5  ft.  11  In.  Broad  jump — Won  by  Pogue,  Illinois;  Maker, 
California,  second;  Boyd,  Chicago;  James,  Northwestern,  and  Plttenger,  Ohio  State,  tied  for  third. 
Distance — 22  ft.  8  in.  Pole  vault — Kesler,  Ohio  State;  Shobinger,  Illinois,  and  Phelps,  Purdue,  tied 
for  first;  Culp  and  Oswalt,  Illinois;  Reavis  and  Lindstrum,  Nebraska;  Krohn,  Stanford;  Kerr  and 
Huston,  Wisconsin,  and  Thomas,  Chicago,  tied  for  fo»th.  Height — 12  ft.  Hammer  throw — Won 
by  Bingham,  Denver;  Coolidge,  California,  second;  Berry,  Lake  Forest,  third;  Butler,  Wisconsin, 
fourth.      Distance — 142  ft.  2-5  In. 

BEST  CONFERENCE  RECORDS. 
100-yard  dash — 9  4-5s.,  W.  W.  May,  Chicago,  June  1,  1907,  and  June  6,  1908.  220-yard  run 
around  a  turn — 22s.,  William  Hogenson,  Chicago,  June  3,  1905;  H.  J.  Huff,  Grinnell,  June  1,  1907. 
440-yard  run — 48  4-5s.,  I.  Davenport,  Chicago,  June  4,  1910.  880-yard  run — lm.  55  3-5s.,  Hender- 
son, Illinois,  Chicago,  111.,  June  6,  1914.  One-mile  run — 4m.  20  4-5s.,  A.  F.  Baker,  Oberlin,  June  4, 
1910.  Two-mile  run — 9m.  42  4-5s.,  T.  N.  Metcalf,  Oberlin,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  1,  1912.  120- 
yard  high  hurdles — 15  l-5s.,  J.  P.  Nicholson,  Missouri,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  1,  1912.  220-yard  low 
burdles  around  a  turn — 24  4-5s.,  J.  Fletcher,  Notre  Dame,  June  4,  1910;  George  Poage,  Wisconsin 
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June  4,  1904,  F.  Smlthson,  Notre  Dame,  June  1,  1907.  Pole  vault — 12  ft.  8  1-4  In.,  J.  K.  Gold, 
Madison,  Wig.,  June  7,  1913.  Running  high  jump — 6  ft.  5-8  In.,  W.  French,  Kansas,  June  4,  1910. 
Running  broad  jump — 23  ft.  1  In.,  Allen,  California,  June  3,  1911.  Putting  16-pound  shot — 47  ft. 
1-4  In.,  Ralph  Rose,  Michigan,  June  4,  1904.  Throwing  16-pound  hammer — 160  ft.  4  In.,  K.  Shat- 
tuck,  California,  Madison,  Wis.,  June  7,  1913.  Throwing  the  discus — 140  ft.  2  3-8  In.,  J.  C.  Garrels, 
Michigan,  June  3,  1905.  One-mile  relay  (4  men) — 3m.  26  2-5s.,  H.  Gorman,  N.  Barker,  R.  L.  Qutg- 
ley,  C.  A.  Blair,  June  3,  1905. 

CONFERENCE  INDOOR  GAMES. 

Held  at  Chicago,  111.,  March  21.  Score  by  points:  Illinois  36,  Wisconsin  26  3-4,  Chicago  20  1-4, 
Northwestern  14  1-2,  Ohio  State  4  3-4,  Purdue  6  3-4. 

Results  of  finals:  50  yards — Won  by  Murray,  Illinois:  Baranclk,  Chicago,  second;  Hohman, 
Illinois,  third;  Ward,  Chicago,  fourth.  Time — 5  2-5s.  Mile  run — Won  by  Schmedel,  Purdue; 
Campbell,  Chicago,  second;  Kraft,  Northwestern,  third;  Wright,  Illinois,  fourth.  Time — 4m. 
37  3-5s.  440  yards — Won  by  Sanders,  Illinois;  Schley,  Wisconsin,  second;  Boyd.  Chicago,  third; 
Hotchkin,  Northwestern,  fourth.  Time — 53  2-5s.  Two  miles — Won  by  Mason,  Illinois;  Crisswell, 
Ohio  State,  second;  White,  Wisconsin,  third;  Stout,  Chicago,  fourth.  Time — 10m.  5  l-5s.  880 
yards — Won  bv  Osborn,  Northwestern;  Tapping,  Illinois,  second;  Downey,  Wisconsin,  third;  Fer- 
guson, Ohio  State,  fourth.  Time — 2m.  Is.  60-yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  Ward,  Chicago:  Legler, 
Wisconsin,  second;  McKeown,  Illinois,  third;  Bancker,  Purdue,  fourth.  Time — 8s.  Running  high 
jump — Won  by  Wahl,  Wisconsin;  Gorgas,  Chicago,  and  James,  Northwestern,  tied  for  second; 
Polakaw  and  Claar,  Illinois,  tied  for  third.  Height — 6  ft.  2  in.  Pole  vault — Schobinger,  Illinois, 
and  Kerr,  Wisconsin,  tied  for  first;  Phelps,  Purdue;  Thomas,  Chicago;  Huston,  Wisconsin,  and  Kes- 
ler,  Ohio  State,  tied  for  third.  Height — 12  ft.  Shot  put — Won  by  Van  Ghent,  Wisconsin;  Schobinger, 
Illinois,  second;  Keeler,  Wisconsin,  third;  Schneeberger,  Northwestern,  fourth.  Distance — 42  ft. 
3  In.  One-mile  relay — Won  by  Illinois;  Northwestern  second,  Chicago  third.  Time — 3m. 
35  2-5s 

NEW    ENGLAND    INTERCOLLEGIATE    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  22  and  23.  Point  score:  Dartmouth  57  1-2,  Maine  28, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  26  5-6,  Colby  15,  Brown  9  1-3,  Bowdoin  6,  Williams  5, 
Trinity  4,  Holy  Cross  2,  Amherst  1-3. 

Results  of  finals:  100  yards — Won  by  C.  A.  Rice,  Maine;  F.  P.  O'Hara,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  second;  A.  S.  Llewellyn,  Dartmouth,  third;  C.  O.  Olson,  Dartmouth,  fourth. 
Time — 10s.  220  yards — Won  by  C.  A.  Rice,  Maine;  F.  P.  O'Hara,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  second;  C.  O.  Olson,  Dartmouth,  third;  A.  S.  Llewellyn,  Dartmouth,  fourth.  Time — 
22s.  120-yard  hurdles — Won  by  A.  G.  Braun,  Dartmouth;  K.  Royal,  Colby,  second;  G.  Hav, 
Williams,  third;  F.  A.  French,  Maine,  fourth.  Time — 16s.  220-yard  hurdles — Won  by  K.  Royal, 
Coloy;  J.  C.  Hudson,  Trinity,  second;  T.  H.  Huff,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  third; 
E.  M.  Hav,  Williams,  fourth.  Time — 26s.  440  yards — Won  by  C.  W.  F.  O'Connor,  Dartmouth; 
E.  C.  Riley,  Dartmouth,  second;  A.  F.  Peaslee,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  third; 
J.  Merrill,  Colby,  fourth.  Time — 51  2-5s.  880  yards — Won  by  W.  R.  R.  Granger,  Dartmouth; 
R.  W.  Bell,  Maine,  second;  J.  T.  Higglns,  Holy  Cross,  third;  C.  T.  Guething,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  fourth.  Time — lm.  58s.  Mile  run — Won  by  F.  R.  Mareeau,  Dartmouth; 
M.  Thompson,  Colby,  second;  H.  S.  Benson,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  third:  K.  D. 
Tucker,  Dartmouth,  fourth.  Time — 4m.  28s.  Two-mile  run — Won  by  F.  L.  Cook.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  S.  S.  Saltmarsh,  Dartmouth,  second;  F.  Pretti,  Maine,  third:  A.  B.  Coop, 
Brown,  fourth.  Time — 9m  37  4-5s.  Shot  put — Won  by  L.  A.  Whitney,  Dartmouth,  46  ft.  2  3-4 
In.;  A.  E.  Bartlett,  Brown,  second,  42  ft.  9  1-2  In.;  P.  D.  Smith,  Danmouth,  third,  41  ft.  4  In.;  F.  H. 
Leslie,  M.  I.  T.,  fourth,  41  ft.  2  1-2  In.  Running  high  jump— Won  by  G.  C.  Palmer,  Maine,  5  ft.  9  In.; 
W.  A.  Sullivan,  M.  I.  T.,  and  L.  K.  Little,  Dartmouth,  tied  for  second,  5  ft.  8  1-4  In.;  I.  C.  White, 
Brown;  E.  A.  Teeson,  I.  I.  T.,  and  L.  Huthsteiner,  Amherst,  tied  for  third,  5  ft.  6  1-4  In.  Hammer 
throw — Won  by  H.  P.  Bailey,  Maine,  164  ft.  8  :-4  in.;  L.  Murchle,  Colby  second,  137  ft.  1-2  In.;  L.  W. 
Leadbetter,  Bowdoin,  third,  136  ft.  5  In.;  J.  C.  Hudson,  Trinity,  fourth,  136  ft.  2  In.  Pole  vault — Won 
by  C.  E.  Buck,  Dartmouth,  11  ft.  4  In.:  F.  P.  McKenney,  Bowdoin;  L.  Lawson,  M.  1.  T.,  and  King, 
Williams,  tied  for  second,  11  ft.  Broad  jump — Won  by  P.  G.  Nordell,  Dartmouth,  23  ft.;  C.  S. 
Reed,  M.  I.  T.,  second,  21  ft.  10  In.:  J.  P.  Warren,  Dartmouth,  third,  21  ft.  9  3-4  In.;  F.  A.  French, 
Maine,  fourth,  21  ft.  9  in.  Discus  throw — Won  by  A.  E.  Bartlett,  Brown.  126  ft.  6  1-2  In.;  L.  A. 
Whitney,  Dartmouth,  second,  125  ft.  2  in.;  L.  W.  Leadbetter,  Bowdoin,  third,  124  ft.  3  1-2  In.;  H. 
P.  Bailey,  Maine,  fourth,  121  ft.  6  1-2  In. 

SOUTHERN    INTERCOLLEGIATE    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  2.  The  score  by  points  of  the  first  three  teams:  Virginia  56. 
Georgetown  32,  Johns  Hopkins  31.  Three  South  Atlantic  records  were  established  and  one  was 
equalled.  John  Cromly  of  Virginia  ran  the  120-yard  high  hurdles  In  15  3-5s.  and  the  i^n-vard  low 
hurdles  In  24  3-5s.  Joe  Connolly  of  Hopkins  won  the  high  jump  with  6  ft.  1-2  In.  The  100-yard 
record  of  10s.  was  equalled  by  Capt.  D.  Wagner  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE. 

Held  at  Queens  Club,  West  Kensington,  London,  March  27.     Cambridge  7,  Oxford  4. 

100  yards  —Won  by  II.  M.  Macintosh,  Cambridge:  G.  Perrot,  Cambridge,  second;  V.  B.  Havens 
(American),  Oxford,  third.  Time  10  2-5s.  440  yards — Won  by  D.  Cordon  navies,  Cambridge: 
B.  G.  D.  Iludd,  Oxford,  second;  C.  F.  Baldwyn,  Oxford,  third.  Time  50s.  ssn  yards — Won  by 
R.  B.  Atkinson,  Cambridge;  N.  S.  Taber  (American),  Oxford,  second;  E.  I.  Lloyd,  Cambridge, 
third.  Time — lm.  56  2-5s.  One  mile — Won  by  A.  N.  8.  Jackson,  Oxford:  F.  Carvan  Taylor, 
Cambridge,  second:  A.  J.  Peters,  Cambridge,  third.  Time — 4m.  23  1-8S.  Three  miles — Won  by 
G.  M.  Sproule,  Oxford;  1).  X.  Caussen,  Oxford,  second;  J.  V.  Byrne-Johnson,  Cambridge,  third. 
Time — 14m.  34  4-5s.  High  Jump — Won  bv  H.  s.  <>.  tshtngton,  Cambridge,  S  ft.  8  In.;  A.  de  Sclln- 
court,  Oxford,  5  ft.  7  In.,  second:  E.  L.  Keatlnge,  Oxford,  .">  ft.  5  1-2  In.,  third.  Broad  Jump — Won 
by  H.  S.  O.  Ashtngton,  Cambridge,  23  ft.  5  3-4  In.;  E.  A.  Bonthee,  Oxford,  22  ft.  5  :i-4  In.,  second; 
R.  K.  M.  Twopenny,  Cambridge,  22  ft.  :',  1-4  In.,  third.  120  vard-hlgh  hurdles  —  Won  by  V.  B. 
Havens  (American),  Oxford:  A.  C.  Wilkinson,  Oxford,  second:  H.  S.  O.  Ashlngton,  Cambridge, 
third.  Time — 17  l-5s.  Shotput — Won  by  u.  s.  Woods,  Cambridge.  41  ft.  1  In.;  J.  H.  C.  Llndesay. 
Cambridge,  37  ft.,  second;  E.  T.  Adams.  Oxford,  35  ft.  4  In.,  third. 

PRINCETON   INTERSCHOLASTIC    GAMES. 

May  23 — Princeton.  N*  J.  Point  score:  High  School  28,  West  Philadelphia  High  School  16, 
Newark  Central  Hluh  School  15,  Atlantic  City  HlKh  School  10,  Mercorsburu  9.  Peddle  Institute  8, 
Penn  Charter  7,  HlKh  School  of  Commerce  (New  York)  6,  Lawrenccvlllc  ">,  Bloomfteld  High  School 
5,  Bayonne  High  School  3,  Plalnfteld  3.  Princeton  High  School  1.  Southern  High  School  (Phila- 
delphia) l.  C.  Boughton,  Central  High  School  of  Newark,  established  a  new  lnterscholastlc  record 
for  two  miles  with  9m.  51  3-5s. 
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NATIONAL   INTERSCHOLASTIC   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

May  30 — Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  held  by  New  York  A.  C.  Point  score:  Central  High  School 
of  Newark  35,  Far  Rockaway  13,  Stuyvesant  13,  George  School  12,  Curtis  10,  Bryant  10,  Commerce  9. 
100  yards — Won  by  M.  White,  Stuyvesant;  H.  Katz,  De  Witt  Clinton,  second;  W.  Fee,  Mount  Ver- 
non, laird.  Time — 10  3-5s.  120-yard  hurdles — Won  by  H.  Rltter,  Stuyvesant;  A.  Lasser,  Central, 
second;  R.  Krout,  Central,  third.  Time — IS  3-5s.  One-mile  run — Won  by  C.  Boughton,  Central; 
W.  Maule,  George  School,  second;  E.  Garlock,  Bloomfield,  third.  Time — 4m.  32  l-5s.  440-yard 
run — Won  by  T.  F.  Lennon,  Curtis;  J.  E.  Hough,  George  School,  second;  H.  Flnley,  Morrl6,  third. 
Time — 50  4-5s.  Two-mile  run — Won  by  F.  L.  Jenkins,  Far  Rockaway;  D.  Levlne,  Bayonne,  second; 
W.  Smith,  Yonkers,  third.  Time — 10m.  2-5s.  High  jump — Won  by  F.  Egan,  Manual  Training, 
5  ft.  9  1-4  in.;  L.  Hutchins,  Central,  second,  5  ft.  S  1-4  In.;  H.  L.  Scales,  Cascadllla,  third,  5  ft.  7  1-4  In. 
Half-mile  run — Won  by  C.  Boughton,  Central;  W.  Maule,  George  School,  second;  E.  Balestier,  Mor- 
ris, third.  Time — 2m.  3  l-5s.  220  yards — Won  by  T.  I.  Lennon,  Curtis;  Andrew  J.  Markev,  Xavier, 
second;  J.  Eisenstein,  Central,  third.  Time — 23  l-5s.  Pole  vault — Won  by  J.  McKenna,  Far 
Rockaway,  11  ft.;  R.  Rutledge,  Far  Rockaway,  second,  10  ft.  9  in.;  G.  F.  Lathrop,  Yonkers,  third, 
10  ft.  9  in.  Rutledge  won  jump-off  for  second  place  with  11  ft.  Throwing  the  discus — Won  bv  R.  G. 
Walker,  Passaic,  114  ft.  10  in.;  G.  Smith,  Central,  second,  91  ft.  10  In.;  H.  Splro,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
third,  91  ft.  6  1-4  in.  220-yard  hurdles — Won  by  A.  Lasser,  Central;  E.  T.  Carroll,  Bryant,  second; 
R.  Krout,  Central,  third.  Throwing  the  javelin — Won  by  V.  C.  Elliot,  Bryant,  150  ft.  11  In.;  H. 
Bowman,  Mount  Vernon,  second,  120  ft.  2  in.;  R.  C.  Walker,  Passaic,  third,  108  ft.  8  in.  Broad 
jump — Won  by  D.  Brown,  Jamaica,  21  ft.  10  3-4  in.;  I.  E.  Hough,  George  School,  second,  21  ft.  8  in.; 
E.  F.  Carroll,  Bryant,  third,  21  ft.  5  1-4  in.  One- mile  relay — Won  by  Morris  (Schulman,  Erwig, 
Balestier  and  Finley);  Stuyvesant  (Koch,  Abbey,  McDowell  and  Albrecht),  second;  Central  (Silker, 
Kruger,  Lubin  and  Angues),  third.     Time — 2m.  35  3-5s. 

NEW   YORK   HIGH   SCHOOLS    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

June     2 — New  York  City  High  School  of  Commerce  54,  De  Witt  Clinton  45. 

June  10 — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Point  scores:  Stuyvesant  36,  De  Witt  Clinton  24,  Commerce  24, 
Morris  19,  Far  Rockaway  17,  Manual  Training  13,  Jamaica  6,  Curtis  4,  Evander  Childs  4,  Boys* 
High  3,  Richmond  Hill  2,  Bryant  1.  440  yards — Won  by  E.  Balestier,  Morris;  H.  Finley,  Morris, 
second;  J.  Reilly,  Manual  Training,  third.  Time — 52  4-5s.  Putting  12-pound  shot — Won  by  H. 
Cann,  Commerce,  48  ft.  5  in.;  D.  Rosenberger,  Commerce,  44  ft.  7  3-4  in.  second;  Sinclair,  Stuyvesant, 
40  ft.  7  3-4  In.,  third.  Running  broad  jump — Won  by  D.  Brown,  Jamaica,  21  ft.  6  in;  C.  Lehman, 
Curtis,  19  ft.  11  in.,  second;  J.  Hagerty,  De  Witt  Clinton,  19  ft.  3  1-2  in.,  third.  One  mile — Won  by 
Frank  Jenkins,  Far  Rockaway;  F.  Robertson,  Evander  Childs,  second;  R.  Wolcott,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, third.  Time — 4m.  35  4-5s.  100  yards,  junior — Won  by  B.  Green,  Stuyvesant;  Wolff,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  second;  I.  Rabinowitz,  Morris,  third.  Time — lis.  100  yards,  senior — Won  by  F.  Koch, 
Stuyvesant;  H.  Katy,  De  Witt  Clinton,  second;  Ralmonde,  De  Witt  Clinton,  third.  Time — 10  2-5s. 
Discus  throw,  Greek  style — Won  by  James  Sinclair,  Stuyvesant,  114  ft.  5  In.;  H.  Cann,  Commerce, 
110  ft.  10  3-4  in.,  second;  R.  Rutledge,  Far  Rockaway,  108  ft.  2  3-4  In.,  third.  Running  high  jump — 
Won  by  Floyd  Egan,  Manual  Training,  5  ft.  9  in.;  H.  Rltter,  Stuyvesant,  5  ft.  8  in.,  second;  A.  Camp- 
bell, Manual  Training,  5  ft.  3  in.,  third.  880  yards — Won  by  Frank  Jenkins,  Far  Rockaway;  E. 
Balestier,  Morris,  second;  E.  Nagel,  Commerce,  third.  Time — 2m.  3  l-5s.  120-yard  high  hurdles 
— Won  by  H.  Ritter,  Stuyvesant:  Berthold,  Manual,  second;  H.  Splra,  De  Witt  Clinton,  third. 
Time — 17  4-5s.  One-mile  relay,  unlimited  weight — Won  by  Morris,  with  Wells,  Taub,  Levlne  and 
Baldwin;  De  Witt  Clinton,  with  Tlchinsky,  Bisle,  Bosch  and  Siffler,  second;  Stuyvesant,  with  Hage- 
meyer,  Gillespie,  Reicher  and  Wilson,  third.  Time — 3m.  45  l-5s.  Pole  vault — Won  by  A.  Gini, 
Commerce,  10  ft.  6  in.;  J.  McKenna  and  R.  Rutledge,  both  of  Far  Rockaway,  tied  for  second,  10  ft. 
220-yard  low  hurdles — Won  by  A.  Hammerschlag,  Stuyvesant;  H.  Spiro,  Clinton,  second;  J.  Fltz- 
glbbon,  Commerce,  third.  Time — 28  l-5s.  220-yard  run,  junior — Won  by  I.  Rabinowitz,  Mor- 
ris; J.  Raff,  Commerce,  second;  Fisher,  De  Witt  Clinton,  third.  Time — 25s.  220-yard  run,  senior 
— Won  by  W.  Albrecht,  Stuyvesant;  Ballesien,  Boys'  High,  second;  H.  Katz,  CHnton,  third.  Time — 
23  4-5s. 

NEW   ENGLAND   INTERSCHOLASTIC    MEET. 

June  23 — Worcester,  Mass.,  given  by  Worcester  Academy.  Worcester  Classical  scored  21  5-16 
points,  Boston  College  High  15,  Boston  Commerce  High  14  7-10,  Holyoke  High  11  1-13,  Manchester 
High  16,  Worcester  South  High  9  1-5,  Lynn  English  High  9,  Wellesley  High  6,  Providence  Technical 
High  5  1-2,  Wakefield  High  5  1-3,  Barry  High  5,  Cranston  (R.  I.)  High  3  1-2,  Clinton  High  3,  Wor- 
cester English  High  1-5,  Fairhaven  High  1-5,  Fltchburg  High  1-5. 

BEST   INTERSCHOLASTIC   RECORDS. 

50-yard  dash — 5  3-5s.,  E.  C.  Jessup,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  4,  1904.  100-yard  dash — 9  4-5s., 
Ernest  E.  Nelson,  Volkmann  School,  Cambridge,  May  2,  1908,  and  H.  Hoyt,  University  of  Chicago 
meet,  June  7,  1913.  220-yard  dash — 21  3-5s.,  W.  Schick,  1900-1901.  440-yard  run — 48"4-5s.,  James 
E.  Meredith,  Mercersburg  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  18,  1912.  880-yard  run — lm.  55s., 
James  E.  Meredith,  Mercersburg  Academy,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  4,  1912.  One-mile  run- — 4m. 
26  2-5s.:  J.  Berry.  Redlands  (Cal.)  High  School,  Stanford,  Cal.,  April  11,  1914.  Two-mile  run — 9m. 
51  3-5s.;  C.  Boughton,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  23,  1914.  120- 
yard  hurdles — 15  2-5s.,  H.  Whltted,  Citrus  Union  School,  Chicago,  111.,  June  8,  1912;  H.  Whitted, 
Citrus  Union  School,  Stanford,  Cal.,  April  13,  1912.  220-yard  hurdles — 24  4-5s.,  A.  Cory,  University 
of  Michigan  meet,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  May  24,  1913.  Running  high  jump — 6  ft.  3  5-8  in.,  W.  M. 
Oler,  Jr.,  Pawling  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  25,  1912.  Running  broad  jump^ — 23  ft.  5  3-8  In., 
H.  T.  Wortfiington,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  May  3,  1913.  Pole  vault — 12  ft.  6  1-16  In.,  C.  Borgstrom,  Pa- 
cific Coast  Interscholastic  meet,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  April  4,  1913.  Pole  vault,  indoor — 12  ft.  1  in.,  Eu- 
gene Schoblnger,  Harvard  School,  Chicago,  111.,  February  18,  1911.  Putting  8-pound  shot,  Indoor — 
56  ft.  7  1-4  in.,  Dan  Meenan,  Jr.,  De  la  Salle  Institute,  New  York  City,  March  18,  1911.  Putting 
12-pound  shot — 55  ft.  9  in.,  A.  M.  Mucks,  Oshkosh  High  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  January  19,  1912. 
Putting  16-pound  shot — 45  ft.  6  1-4  in.,  Ralph  Rose,  San  Francisco,  May  2,  1903.  Throwing  12- 
pound  hammer — 197  ft.  1-2  in.,  L.  J.  Talbot,  Washington,  Pa.,  May  25,  1907.  Throwing  discus — 
139  ft.  5  1-2  In.,  B.  L.  Byrd,  Champaign,  111.,  May  21,  1910.  Throwing  junior  discus — 150  ft.,  L. 
Whitney,  Worcester  Academy,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1911.  One-quarter-mlle  relay — 
46  4-5s.,  University  High  School,  Chicago,  111.,  June  11,  1910.  One-half-mile  relay — lm.  32  2-5s., 
Lewis  Institute,  at  Northwestern  University,  May  23,  1903.  One-mile  relay — 3m.  27  l-5s.,  Los  An- 
geles High  School  relay  team,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  1910.  Pole  vault  record  for  boys  under  ten  years — 
5  ft.  10  1-2  in.,  Robert  E.  Graves,  eight  years  four  months  old,  Marshfield,  Ore.,  July  3,  1912. 

PENNSYLVANIA   RELAY    RACES. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  25.     Four-mile  college — Won  by  Oxford  University,  England,  with  D- 

M.  Sproule,  D.  S.  Gaussen,  Norman  Taber  and  A.  N.  S.  Jackson;  Pennsylvania  second,  with  Bacon, 

Langner,  Madeira  and  McCurdy;  Cornell  third,  with  C.  Soudar,  D.  Potter,  H.  Irish  and  C.  Spelden; 

Penn.  State  fourth.     Time — 18m.  5s.     Two-mile  college  relay — Won  by  Illinois,  with  W.  Goetltz, 
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H.  Topping,  F.  Henderson  and  R.  Sanders;  Michigan  second,  with  Murphy,  Lamey,  Jansen  and  Haft"; 
Chicago  third,  with  L.  Campbell,  C.  Stout,  G.  Leisure  and  H.  Stegraan;  Dartmouth  fourth,  Prince- 
ton fifth,  Colby  sixth  and  Pennsylvania  seventh.  Time — 8m.  4s.  One-mile  freshman — Won  by 
Pennsylvania,  with  Kaufman,  Dorsey,  Balcom  and  Stout;  Dartmouth  second,  with  F.  Lagay,  T. 
McGuire,  D.  Trenholm  and  W.  Allison.  Time — 3m.  30  4-5s.  One  mile  preparatory  schools — Won 
by  Exeter,  with  L.  Williams,  Jr.,  R.  Radford,  J.  Walker,  Jr.,  aud  M.  Orr;  Mercersburg  second,  with 
V.  Welch,  A.  Stone,  H.  Evans  and  J.  Schley;  Lawrenceville  third,  with  J.  Barret,  W.  Wilson,  H.  Of- 
ferman  and  J.  Stanley.  Time — 3m.  30  4-5s.  One-mile  high  school — Won  by  Boston  School  of  Com- 
merce, with  W.  C.  Baldwin,  A.  Duffle,  M.  R.  Zulter  and  E.  W.  Smith;  Philadelphia  Central  second, 
with  J.  Bertolet,  Jr.,  A.  McHale,  W.  Gadd  and  A.  Smalley;  Newark  Central  third,  with  J.  Schaeffcr, 
A.  Rubin,  C.  Boughton  and  W.  Angus.  Time — 3m.  35  3-5s.  One-mile  college — Won  by  Harvard, 
with  F.  Capper,  J.  Rock,  W.  Bingham  and  Barron;  Pennsylvania  second,  with  Ferguson,  Cross, 
Lockwood  and  Lipplncott;  Cornell  third,  with  B.  Lewis,  W.  Van  Winkle,  A.  M.  MehafTey  and  D. 
Caldweil.  Time — 3m.  22  3-5s.  Special  events,  finals — Won  by  F.  W.  Kellv,  Southern  California; 
F.  Ward,  Chicago,  second;  Ward,  Southern  California,  third.  Time — 15  3-5s.  100  yards — Won 
by  H.  P.  Drew,  Southern  California:  E.  Jones,  Georgetown,  second;  Bond,  Michigan,  third.  Time — 
10  l-5s.  Running  broad  jump — Won  by  H.  P.  Drew,  Southern  California,  22  ft.;  R.  ^ooch,  Virginia, 
second,  21  ft.  6  In.;  H.  Morrison,  Cornell,  third,  20  ft.  11  1-4  In.  Throwing  the  hammer — Won  by 
P.  Loughrldge,  Yale,  142  ft.  9  1-2  In.:  K.  McCutcheon,  Cornell,  second,  141  ft.  1-2  In.;  H.  Kohler, 
Michigan,  third,  134  ft.  9  In.;  V.  Caldwell,  Yale,  fourth,  130  ft.  4  In.  Throwing  the  javelin — Won 
by  M.  Dorlzas,  Pennsylvania,  169  ft.  8  1-4  In.;  W.  Roos,  Ya  e,  second,  140  ft.  5  1-2  In.;  L.  Lamb, 
Penn.  State,  third,  133  ft.  11  In.  Putting  16-pound  s.iot — Won  by  R.  L.  Beatty,  Columbia,  46  ft. 
2  7-8  In.;  L.  Whitney,  Dartmouth,  second,  44  ft.  9  3-4  in.;  H.  Kohler,  Michigan,  third,  43  ft.  1  3-4 
In.;  W.  Roos,  Yale,  fourth,  42  ft.  5  In.  Pole  vault — Won  by  C.  Borgstrom,  Southern  California, 
12  ft.;  L.  Carter,  Yale;  A.  Milton,  Cornell:  L.  McMaster,  Pittsburgh,  and  C.  Buck,  Dartmouth, 
tied  at  11  ft.  6  In.  for  second;  Milton  won  second  and  Buck  third  on  the  toss.  Running  high  jump — 
Won  by  H.  Morrison,  Cornell,  5  ft.  9  In.;  R.  Douglas,  Yale;  Ward,  Southern  California;  Camp, 
Harvard;  G.  Hallett,  Haverford:  C.  Pawlson,  Lafayette,  and  Johnstone,  Harvard,  tied  for  second 
at  5  ft.  7  In.;  Douglas  won  second  on  toss,  others  received  third  medals.  Throwing  the  discus — Won 
by  H.  Butt,  Illinois,  128  ft.  2  3-4  In.;  A.  L.  Bartlett,  Brown,  second,  124  ft.  4  in.;  M.  Dorlzas, 
Pennsylvania,  third,  124  ft.  3  3-4  In. 

IMPORTANT    DUAL    MEETS. 

May  2 — Annapolis,  Md.;  Columbia  56  1-2,  Naval  Academy  47  1-2.  Detroit,  Mich.;  Cornell 
74.1,   Michigan  41.9. 

May  6 — Easton,  Pa.;  Lafayette  56  1-2,  Lehigh  55. 

May  9 — New  Haven,  Ct.;  Yale  87  3-5,  Princeton  16  3-5.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Cornell  75  2-5,  Har- 
vard 41  3-5.  Chicago,  m.;  University  of  Chicago  71  1-2,  Northwestern  University  54  1-2.  Madison, 
Wis.;  University  of  Illinois  76  1-2,  University  of  Wisconsin  49.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania 
67  1-2,  Dartmouth  49  1-2.  Amherst,  Mass.;  Williams  90  1-3,  Amherst  35  1-3.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.; 
Columbia  59,  Syracuse  58.  Hartford,  Ct.;  Bowdoln  64  1-2,  Trinity  61  1-2.  Mlddletown,  Ct.; 
Brown  74,  Wesleyan  52.     Annapolis,  Md.;  Naval  Academy  52,  Georgetown  33. 

May  13 — New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Lafayette  64,  Rutgers  48. 

May  15 — Champaign,  III.;  Illinois  70  1-2,  University  of  Chicago  55  1-2. 

May  16 — Annapolis,  Md.;  Naval  Academy  89  1-2,  Bucknell  8  1-2.  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Yale 
66  1-2,  Harvard  37  1-2.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Cornell  71,  Pennsylvania  46.  Hartford,  Ct.;  Wesley an 
65  3-4,  Trinity  60  1-4.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Michigan  87,  Syracuse  35.  Baltimore,  Md.;  University 
of  Virginia  59,  Johns  Hopkins  45. 

May  23 — Baltimore,  Md.;  Johns  Hopkins  63,  Lehigh  41. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC    MEETS. 

January  17 — New  York  City,  Fourteenth  Regiment  Armory,  Poly.  Prep,  games.  Manual 
scored  28  points,  Central  High  School  of  Newark  27,  Poly.  Prep.  26,  De  Witt  Clinton  11,  Englewood 
10,  Stuyvesant  10,  Richmond  Hill  7,  Bloomfleld  5,  Boys'  High  5,  Commercial  4.  Far  Rockaway  4, 
Dickinson  3,  Rutherford  3,  De  La  Salle  Institute  3,  Brooklyn  Prep.  2,  Erasmus  Hall  1,  Morris  High  1. 

January  31— Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Forty-seventh  Regiment  Armory,  eleventh  annual  High  School 
Indoor  Championships.  Point  score:  De  Witt  Clinton  27,  Stuyvesant  23,  Manual  Training  18, 
Commerce  8,  Morris  8,  Commercial  5,  Erasmus  Hall  5,  Curtis  5,  Far  Rockaway  5,  Richmond  Hill 
3,  Jamaica  2,  Boys'  High  1.  Results  by  Events:  880  yards — Won  by  Huelscnbeck,  Manual 
Training:  Wolcott,  De  Witt  Clinton,  second;  J.  Searles,  Richmond  Hill,  third.  Time — 2m.  9  2-5s. 
100  yards,  senior — Won  by  M.  White,  Stuyvesant;  P.  White,  Stuyvesant,  second;  W.  Albrecht, 
Stuyvesant,  third.  Time — lis.  12-pound  shot  put — Won  by  H.  Cann,  Commerce,  43  ft.  5  1-2  In.; 
H.  Flnley,  Morris,  40  ft.  9  In.,  second;  J.  Sinclair,  Stuyvesant,  40  ft.  6  In.,  third:  Splro,  De  Witt 
Clinton.  38  ft.  8  In.,  fourth.  220  yards,  senior — Won  by  Tommy  Lennon,  Curtis:  W.  Albrecht, 
Stuvvesant,  second;  Garvey,  De  Witt  Clinton,  third.  Time — 24  2-5s.  100-yard  high  hurdles — 
Won  bv  Rood,  De  Witt  Clinton;  W.  Walsh,  Commercial,  second;  G.  Berthold,  Manual  Training, 
third.  Time — 14  4-5s.  One-mile  run — Won  by  Frank  Jenkins,  Far  Rockaway;  Wolcott,  Do  W  tt 
Clinton,  second:  McCracken,  Erasmus  Hall,  third.  Time  4m.  47  4-5s.  440  yards — Won  1<\  Pin- 
ley,  Morris;  Felgenow,  De  'Vltt  Clinton,  second:  W.  Plam,  Erasmus  Hall,  third.  Time — 55  2-5s. 
Running  high  jump— Won  by  F.  Egan,  Manual  Training,  5  ft.  8  In.;  IT.  Hitter.  Stuyvesant.  5  ft.  7 
In.,  second;  J.  Trltsch,  Commerce,  5  ft.  6  1-2  in.,  third;  L.  People,  Boys'  High,  5  ft.  6  In.,  fourth. 

ALL-AROUND   INTERSCHOLASTIC   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
February  7 — Brooklyn,  X.  V.:  Thirteenth  Regiment  Armory.      100  yards — Won   by   H.   Flnley, 
Morris;  A.   Hamiaerschlag,  Stuyvesant,  Becoud;  B.  Spence,  Poly.  Prep.,  third;  A.  Lasser,  <  en    ■;  l. 
fourth.      Time — lis.      220-yard   hurdles — Won  bv  A.  Hammerschlag.   Stuyvesant:    B.   Spence,    Poly. 
Prep.,    second;    A.    Lasser,    Central,    third:    II.    Flnley,    Morris,    fourth.      Time — 29  4-66.      lt'-pound 
■  put — Won  by  Bernle  Spenc  .  Poly.  Prep.,  :c>  ft.  '.»  1-2  In.;  H.  Flnley,  Morris,  34  ft.  2  7-8  in., 
.md;  ii.  L.  Bowman,  Mount  Vernon,  :u>  ft.  ll  1-2  In.,  third;  A.  Hammerschlag.  stuyvesant. 
ft.  3  1-2  In.,  fourth.      Running  high  Jump— Won  by   Bernle  Spence,  Poly.  Prep..  5  ft.  1  In.;  II.  Fin- 
ley.  Morris,  .j  rt..  second;  a.  Lasser,  Central,  4  ft.  n  in.,  third;  a.  Hammerschlag,  Stuyvesant,  4  ft. 
9  In.,  fourth.      880-yard  championship— Won  by  H.  Flnley,  Morris:  c.  Hudson.  Yonkcrs,  second;  B. 
Spen-e.  Poly.  Prep.,  third;  A.  Lasser,  Central,  fourth.     Time— 2m.  16  t-">s.     Point  score — B.  Spence, 
Poly.    Prep.,    10;    H.   Flnley,    Morris,    10;    A.    Hammerschlag.   Stuyvesant,    15;   A.   Lasser,   Central,  20; 
C.  Hudson,   Vonkers.  23;   Bowman.   Mount   Vernon,  25;  a  tie  for  'lr>t   place. 

bruary  28 — ■ Stamford,  ct.:  indoor  games  ol  Stamford  Prep.  School.  Pinal  score:  Poly.  Prep. 
26,  Mount  vernon  nigh  and  Erasmus  Hall  0  each.  Stamford  High  and  New  Haven  High  8  each. 
New  London  'i.  High  School  of  Commerce  •">.  New  RocheUe  High  l. 

March  21  —  New  York  City;  Princeton  [nterscholastk  games  al  Seventh  Regiment  Armory. 
Point  score:  De  Witt  Clinton  11.  Manual  Training  26,  Stuyvesant  .'">.  Poly.  Prep.  IS,  Bryant  12, 
Richmond  Hill  lo,  Morris  nigh  9,  Erasmus  Hall  ll.  Boys'  High  7.  Eastern  District  7.  commerce  5, 
Xavlcr  Prep.  5,  De  La  Salle  4,  Brooklyn  Prep.  3.  Fordham  Prep.  3,  Horace  Mann  1,  and  Bay  Ridge  1. 
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April  11 — Stanford  University,  Cal.  Berry,  Redlands  High  School,  established  a  new  inter- 
scholastlc  one-mile  record  In  4in.  26  2-5s. 

May  2 — Exeter,  N.  H.  Philips  Exeter  65  2-3,  Harvard  freshmen  41  1-3.  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
Stevens  Institute's  games.  Point  score:  Mercersburg  Academy  27  1-2,  Central  High  School  22, 
Poly.  Prep.  13  1-2,  High  School  of  Commerce  9,  Bryant  High  School  5,  Stuyvesant  High  School 
4  1-2,  Barringer  High  School  4,  Plainfleld  High  School  4. 

May  9 — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  games  for  Amherst  Trophy.  Point  score:  Poly.  Prep.  40,  Bryant 
High  School  18  1-2,  Brooklyn  High  School  13,  Manual  Training  High  School  13,  Greenpolnt  High 
School  9  1-2,  Far  Rockaway  High  School  7,  Southampton  High  School  6,  Newtown  High  School  5, 
Jamaica  High  School  4,  Bushwlck  High  School  4,  Erasmus  Hall  3,  St.  John's  Prep.  3,  Adelphl  Acad- 
emy 2  1-2,  Bay  Ridge  High  School  2  1-2,  Commercial  High  School  1.  Worcester,  Mass.  Holy 
Cross  58,   Colby   53,   Worcester  Tech.    15. 

May  15 — Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Junior  Middle  States  Interscholastlc  Championships  for  athletes 
under  17  1-2  years  of  age — Won  by  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  with  28  1-3  points;  West 
Philadelphia  High  second,  Washington  (D.  C.)  High  and  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  tied  for 
third  place,  with  10  points  each. 

May  16 — Amherst,  Mass.  Poly.  Prep,  of  Brooklyn  won  with  25  14-15  points;  Worcester 
Classical  second,  23,  and  Holyoke  High  third,  with  12  3-5.  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  Yale  Interscholastlc 
meet.  Exeter  55  points,  Mercersburg  and  Lawrencevllle  23  each,  Hotchkiss  17,  Tome  School  6, 
Bethlehem  High  School  5,  New  Haven  High  School  2,  Providence  Classical  High  School  1.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Middle  States  Interscholastlc  championships.  Point  score:  High  School  65,  Central 
High  School  (Philadelphia)  22,  West  Philadelphia  High  School  18,  George  School  6,  Penn  Charter  5, 
Northeast  High  School  5,  Bethlehem  Preparatory  School  5,  Bayonne  High  School  5,  Haverford 
School  3,  Ocean  City  High  School  2,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  2,  Southern  High  School  1, 
Brown  Preparatory  School  1.  120-yard  hurdles — Won  by  H.  Barron,  West  Philadelphia  High 
School;  Pavvliason,  Hill  School,  second;  E.  Smalley,  Central  High  School,  third.  Time — 16  l-5s. 
One  mile- — Won  by  Nearlng,  Penn  Charter;  Collar,  West  Philadelphia  High  School  second;  Hooker, 
Hill  School,  third.  Time — 4m.  44s.  100  yards — Won  by  Gurney,  Hill  School;  Van  Cleve,  Hill 
School,  second;  Bunting,  Northeast  High  School,  third.  Time — 10  2-5e.  440  yards — Won  by 
Steele,  Bethlehem  Preparatory  School;  Hough,  George  School,  second;  Smalley,  Central  High  School, 
third.  Time — 51  3-5s.  220  yards — Won  by  Van  Cleve,  Hill  School;  Gurney,  Hill  School,  second; 
Bunting,  Northeast  High  School,  third.  Time — 22  2-5s.  220-yard  hurdles- — Won  by  Barron,  West 
Philadelphia  High  School;  Pawlinson,  Hill  School,  second;  Jermyn,  Hill  School,  third.  Time — 
26  2-5s.  Two  miles — Won  by  Levlne,  Bayonne  High  School;  Luken,  Central  High  School,  second; 
Sansom,  Central  High  School,  third.  Time — 10m.  20s.  880  yards — Won  by  McHale,  Central 
High  School;  Prlzer,  Hill  School,  second;  Chipman,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  third.  Time — 
2m.  3  l-5s.  12-pound  hammer  throw — Won  by  Lewis,  Hill  School,  157  ft.  1  In.;  Yates,  Hill  School, 
148  ft.  8  1-2  In.,  second;  Otis,  Hill  School,  145  ft.  6  In.,  third.  12-pound  shot  put — Won  by  Yates, 
Hill  School;  Collins,  Atlantic  City  High  School,  second;  Berdan,  Hill  School,  third.  Distance — 
49  ft.  5  In.  High  jump — Won  by  Glfford,  Hill  School,  5  ft.  9  In.;  Thlbault,  Haverford  School,  6  ft. 
8  in.,  second;  third  and  fourth  tie,  Robertson,  Central  High  School;  Glsselman,  Northeast  High 
School;  Hosey,  Hill  School,  5  ft.  7  in.  Pole  vault — Won  by-Nagel,  Hill  School;  second,  third  and 
fourth  tie  between  Dean,  Hill  School,  Potter,  Hill  School,  and  Breckley,  Ocean  City  High  School. 
Height — 11  ft.  3  in.  Broad  jump — Won  by  Bertolet,  Central  High  School;  Hough,  George  School, 
second;  Claus,  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  third.      Distance — 21  ft.  3  1-4  In. 


ICE    SKATfNC. 

ICE-SKATING  RACE  MEETS  HELD  DURING  SEASON  OF  1913-1914. 

International  Indoor  Amateur  Championships,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Elysium  Rink,  January  21- 
22.  One  mile — Won  by  Charles  T.  Fisher;  Lot  Roe,  second;  Robert  G.  McLean,  third.  Time — 
2m.  53  2-5s.  Three-quarter  mile — Won  by  Lot  Roe;  Robert  G.  McLean,  second;  B.  O'Sickey,  third. 
Time — 2m.  7s.  Quarter  mile—  Won  by  Robert  G.  McLean;  Charles  T.  Fisher,  second;  A.  O'Sickey, 
third.  Time — 39m.  3-4s.  One-third  mile — Won  by  Robert  G.  McLean.  Time— 52  4-5s.  One- 
half  mile — Won  by  Robert  G.  McLean;  W.  E.  Gunderson,  second.  Time — lm.  22  4-5s.  One  and 
one-half   miles- — Won  by  Robert    G.  McLean.     Time — 4m.  11  3-5s. 

International  Outdoor  Amateur  Championships,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  January.  27,  28,  29. 
Three-quarter  mile — Won  by  Robert  G.  McLean;  E.  Horton,  second;  Lot  Roe,  third.  Time — 
2m.  14  4-5s.  This  race  was  skated  January  27.  Three  miles — Won  by  H.  Cody;  A.  O'Sickey, 
second;  Jack  Walker,  third.  Time — 12m.  42s.  220  yards — Won  by  Robert  G.  McLean;  Jack 
Walker,  second;  George  Allen,  third.  Time — 23  4-5s.  Half  mile — Won  by  Robert  G.  McLean; 
Lot  Roe,  second;- Ed.  Horton,  third.  Time — 1  m.  42  l-5s.  440  yards — Won  by  Robert  G. 
McLean;  E.  Horton,  second;  Lot  Roe,  third.  Time — 51s.  One  mile — Won  by  Robert  G. 
McLean;  Lot  Roe,  second;  A.  J.  O'Sickey,  third.  Time — 4m.  3s.  Two  miles — Won  by  Robert 
G.  McLean;  Lot  Roe,  second;  Jack  Walker,  third.  Time — 9m.  2s.  220  yards  hurdles — Won  by 
Ed.  Horton:   Fred  Robson,  second;    H.  Stephenson,  third.     Time — 29s. 

Eastern  Outdoor  •Championships,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  February  12.  Quarter  mile — Won  by 
Robert  J.  Logan,  Montreal;  Joe  Miller,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  Walter  Kuehne,  New  York 
A.  C,  third.  Time — 42  2-5s.  Half  mile — Won  by  Robert  J.  Logan,  Montreal;  Walter  Kuehne, 
New  York  A.  C,  second;  Joe  Miller,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Time — lm.  31  l-5s.  One  mile — 
Won  by  R,obert  J.  Logan,  Montreal;  Archie  Rogers,  Arlington,  N.  Y.,  second;  Joe  Miller,  New 
York  A.  C,  third.     Time — 3m.  15s. 

Western  Outdoor  Championships,  Washington  Park,  Chicago,  111.,  Februan'  22.  Half  mile — 
Won  by  Charles  T.  Fisher,  Milwaukee;  Walter  E.  Gunderson,  second;  Harry  B.  Kaad,  third. 
Time — lm.  35  3-5s.  Two  miles — Won  bv  Charles  T.  Fisher;  Walter  E.  Gunderson,  second; 
Harry  B.  Kaad,  third.  Time — 7m.  35  2-5s.  Half  milei  boys  under  16  years- — Won  by  H. 
Fleugel;    A.  Rober,  second;   Fred  Ireborn,  third.     Time — lm.  55s.      Times  slow,  big  blizzard. 

Illinois  State  Outdoor  Championships.  Garfield  Park,  Chicago,  111.,  February  15.  Half  mile — 
Won  by  Harry  B.  Kaad;  Roy  McWhirter,  second;  B.  Proctor,  third.  Time — lm.  1  4-5s.  One 
mile — Won  by  Harry  B.  Kaad;  Walter  E.  Gunderson,  second;  Roy  McWhirter,  third.  Time — ■ 
2m.  43  3-5s.  Half  mile,  boys  under  16  years — Won  by  E.  Planert;  H.  Fleugel,  second;  Lester 
Hanson,  third.  Time — lm.  25s.  Two  miles — Won  by  Harry  B.  Kaad;  Roy  McWhirter,  second; 
Lee  Jensen,  third.     Time — 5m.  49  l-5s.     Illinois  champion,  Harry  B.  Kaad. 

Figure  Skating  Championships  of  America,  Arena  Rink,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  March  20-21. 
Men — Won  by  Norman  Scott,  Montreal;  E.  W.  Howland,  Boston,  second;  N.  W.  Niles,  Boston, 
third.  Ladies — Won  by  Miss  T.  Weld,  Boston;  Miss  E.  E.  Rotch,  Boston,  second;  Mrs.  Raymond 
Townsend,    New    Haven,    third.       Pair    skating — Won    by    Miss   Chevalier    and    Norman    Scott, 
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Montreal;  Miss  Weld  and  N.  W.  Nlles,  Boston,  second;  Miss  Crocker  and  E.  M.  Howland, 
Boston,  third.  Pair  waltzing — Won  by  Miss  T.  Weld  and  N.  W.  Nlles,  Boston;  Miss  Chevalier 
and  Norman  Scott,  Montreal,  second;    Miss  Crocker  and  L.  M.  Howland,  Boston,  third. 

World's  Championships,  held  at  Frognar,  near  Chrlstianla,  Norway,  February  15,  1914.  500 
meters — 47  7-10s.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway.  1,500  meters — 2m.  26  l-10s.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway. 
5,000  meters — 9m.  29  3-5s.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway.  10,000  meters — 18  m.  47  3-5s.,  won  by 
Ippolltow,  a  Russian. 

American  Amateur  Records:  50  yards — 5s.,  Robert  McLean,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4,  1914. 
75  yards — 8  l-6s.,  Morris  Wood,  Verona  Lake,  N.  J,  1905.  100  yards — 9  3-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Verona 
Lake,  N.  J.,  1903.  150  yards — 15  7-8s.,  G.  D.  Phillips,  January  27.  1883.  150  yards  (with  wind)  — 
14  l-5s.,  G.  D.  Phillips,  December  26,  1885.  200  yards — 16  2-5s..  J.  C.  Hemment,  January  24, 
1895.  220  yards — 18s.,  Fred.  J.  Robson,  Boston,  January  13,  1911.  220  yards  hurdles — 
21  2-5s.,  Fred.  J.  Robson,  Toronto,  February  11,  1913.  300  yards? — 31  2-5s.,  G.  D.  Phillips, 
December  30,  1883.  440  yards — 35  l-5s..  H.  P.  Mosher,  January  1,  1896.  660  yards — 59  3-5-., 
Morris  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  1904.  880  yards — lm.  16  l-5s.,  Robert  McLean,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
January  24.  1913.  1,320  yards — 2m.  4  l-5s.,  E.  Lamy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  1,  1910.  One 
mile  handicap — 2  m.  39  4-5s.,  Robert  G.  McLean,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  25,  1913.  One 
mile,  open — 2  m.  41  l-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February,  13,  1904.  One  and  one-half 
miles — 4m.  10s.,  L.  Roe,  January  20.  1910.  Four  miles — 12m.  His.,  A.  Schiebe,  February  13,  1894. 
Five  miles — 14m.  55s.,  E.  Lamv,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1910.  Best  metre  records — 600  metres  (656.17 
yards) — 59  3-5s.,  Morris  Wood,  February  13,  1904.  1,000  metres  (1,093.61  yards) — lm.  47s.,  J.  K. 
McCulloch,  February  10,  1897.  1,500  metres  (1,640.42  yards) — 2m.  40  4-5s.,  J.  K.  McCulloch, 
February  6,  1897.  5,000  metres  (3  miles  188.06  yards) — 9m.  25  2-5s.,  J.  K.  McCulloch,  February 
10,  1897. 

World's  Amateur  Records:  500  metres — 43  7-10-s.  flat,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Chrlstianla, 
Norway,  January  11,  1914.  1,000  metres — lm.  31  4-5s.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Davos,  Switzerland, 
Januarv  29,  1910.  1,500  metres — 2m.  19  l-2s.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Chrlstiania,  Norway, 
January  11.  1914.  5.000  metres — 8m.  36  3-5s.  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Davos,  Switzerland, 
January  17,  1914.  10,000  metres — 17  m.  22  6-lOs.,  O.  Mathlesen,  Norway,  at  Chrlstianla,  Norway, 
February  1,   1913. 

Professional  Records:  50  yards — 6s.  S.  D.  See  and  C.  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City.  1885. 
100  yards — 9  4-5s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1893.  120  yards — 11  3-5s.,  John  8. 
Johnson.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1893.  150  yards  (with  wind) — 14  l-5s.,  S.  D.  See,  New  York,  February 
21,  1896.  200  yards — 17  2-5s.,  John  S.  Johnson.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  26,  1893.  220 
yards  (with  wind) — 17  4-5s.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  December  29,  1S94,  and  Harley 
Davidson,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  January  24,  1895.  440  yards — 31  3-4s..  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  February  14,  1896.  600  vards — 55  3-5s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  5,  1893.  8S0 
yards — lm.  16  l-5s.,  John  Nllsson,  Montreal,  Canada,  Febiuary  4,  1S97.  Two-thirds  of  a  mile — lm. 
54  4-5s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  25,  1895.  One  mile — 2m.  35  3-5s.,  John  S.  Johnson, 
Montreal,  Can.,  January  28,  1899.  One  and  one-quarter  miles — 3m.  43s.,  John  S.  Johnson, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  26,  1894.  One  and  one-third  miles — 3m.  48  l-Sa.,  O.  Rudd,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  January  25,  1895.  One  and  one-half  miles — 4m.  28s.,  John  Johnson,  Mon- 
treal, Can.,  February  26,  1894.  One  and  two-third  miles — 4m.  45  4-5s.,  O.  Rudd,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  January  24,  1895.  One  and  three-quarter  miles — 5m.  14s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  February  26,  1895.  Two  miles — 5m.  33  4-5s.,  John  Nllsson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  4, 
1900.  Two  and  one-half  miles — 7m.  32s..  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  26.  1894. 
Three  miles — 8m.  41  l-5s.,  John  Nllsson,  Montreal,  Can.  February  4,  1900.  Three  and  one-half 
miles — 10m.  39s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  26.  1894.  Four  miles — 12m.  l-5s., 
John  Nllsson,  Montreal,  Can.,  February  5.  1897.  Four  and  one-half  miles — 13m.  51s..  John  s. 
Johnson.  Montreal,  Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Five  miles — 14m.  24s.,  O.  Rudd.  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Februare  20,  1896.  Six  miles  (made  In  10-mlle  race) — 18m.  38s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Montreal,  Can.. 
February  26.  1894.  Seven  miles  (made  In  10-mlle  race) — 21m.  43s.,  John  S.  Johnson.  Montreal, 
Can..  February  26,  1894.  Eight  miles  (made  in  10-mlle  race) — 24m.  55s.,  John  S.  Johnson,  Mon- 
treal, Can.,  February  2f>,  is'»4.  Nine  miles  (made  In  10-mlle  race) — 2Sm.  4s..  John  S.  Johnson,  Mon- 
treal. Can.,  February  26,  1894.  Ten  miles — John  S.  Johnson.  Montreal  Can.,  February  26,  1S94. 
Made  In  20-mlle  race  by  A.  D.  Smith.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  26,  1S94:  Eleven  miles — 35m.  43 
4-5s..  twelve  miles — 38m.  49  4-5s.,  thirteen  miles — 42m.  27  2-os.,  fourteen  miles — 15m.  51  4-5s.. 
fifteen  miles — 49m.  17  3-5s.,  sixteen  miles — 52m.  42  4-5s.,  seventeen  miles — 56m.  9  1-68.,  eighteen 
miles — 59m.  34  l-5s.,  nineteen  miles — lh.  3m.  4  3-5s.,  twenty  miles — lh.  6m.  36  2-5s.  Twenty-nve 
miles  (made  in  100-mile  race)  —  lh.  31m.  29s..  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  Ct.,  January  26,  1893. 
Thirty  miles  (made  in  100-mlle  race)  —  lh.  53m.  20s..  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford  Ct.,  January  26,  1893. 
Forty  mile.--  (made  In  10l)-mlle  race) — 2h.  34m.  46s..  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford.  Ct.,  January  26,  1^ 
Fifty  miles  (made  in  100-mlle  race) — 3h.  15m.  59  2-5s..  J.  F.  Donohu<\  Stamford,  Ct..  January 
1893.  Sixty  miles  (made  In  100-mlle  race) — 4h.  7m.  3-5s..  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford.  <'t..  January  26, 
1893.  Seventy  miles  (made  In  100-mlle  race) — 4h.  66m.  3-68.,  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  <"t..  January 
26,  1893.  Eighty  miles  vi.iade  in  100-mile  race) — 5h.  41  in.  56s.,  J.  F.  Donohue.  Stamford,  Ct., 
Januarv  26,  1893.  Ninety  miles  (made  In  100-mlle  race) — 6h.  25m.  57  3-5s..  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stam- 
ford, Ct.,  January  26,  1893.  100  miles — 7h.  11m.  38  l-5s.,  J.  F.  Donohue,  Stamford.  Ct.,  January 
26.  1893.  

RAOQUETS. 

National  Championship.  Singles — Finals  played  at  Boston,  Mass.,  February  23:  Lawrence 
Waterbury,  New  York,  defeated  <\  G.  Osborne,  Chicago,  17  —  15,  10—16,  IS — 17,  9 — 15,  15—11. 
Doubles — Final  round  played  at  New  York  city,  January  24:  Dwight  F.  Davis  and  J.  W.  Wear, 
St.  Louis,  defeated  H.  D.  Scott  and  G.  R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  Boston,  12 — 15,  6 — 15,  15 — 3,  15 — 6,  15 — 11, 
j  5 1 

OTHER    MATCHES. 

January  10 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York  defeated  Philadelphia  In  the  first  of  a  series  of 
matches  for  the  Intercity  Racquel  championship.  George  Mortimer  and  George  O.  Clarke.  New 
York's  first  team,  defeated  George  H.  Brooke  and  <\  11.  Bromley,  Philadelphia,  8  —  1."..  7 — 15, 
15 — 4,  15 — 5,  10 — 15.  15 — 5,  15 — 13.  New  York's  second  team,  Morrlfl  Heckseh.-r  and  W.  P. 
Burden,  defeated  A.  J.  Drexel  Paul  and  J.  K.  Mohr,  Philadelphia,  15 — 11,  11 — 15,  12 — 15,  15 — 6, 
15 — 7,  15 — 6. 

Januarv  17 — New  York  Citv.  New  York  Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  won  the  second  series 
of  the  Intercity  Match.  In  the  opening  match  Stanley  Mortimer  and  George  C.  Clarke,  Jr., 
New  York,  defeated  \.  J.  D.  Paul  and  v.  w.  Paul.  Philadelphia,  15— 8,  15— s.  16 — 4.  12—15,  15 — 4. 
In  the  second  match  Lawrence  Waterbury  and  Morris  Hecksoher.  New  York,  defeated  G.H.Brooke 
and  C.   H.  Bromlev.  Philadelphia,   15 — 1,  7 — 15,   15 — 11,  15 — 4,  15 — I. 

February  16 — Tuxedo  Park.  N.  Y.  The  Gold  Racquet,  clarence  C.  Pell  of  the  Tuxedo 
Tennis  and  Racquet  Club  defeated  C.  G.  Osborne  of  the  University  Club  of  Chicago.  15 — 5,  15 — 11, 
15—17.  15—10. 
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BASEBALL. 

WORLD'S    CHAMPIONSHIP    SERIES,    1914. 

Played  between  Boston  (Braves),  winners  of  National  League  pennant,  and  Philadelphia 
(Athletics),  winners  of  American  League  pennant.     Boston  defeated  Philadelphia  4    games  to  0. 

First  game,  at  Philadelphia,  October  9.  Boston — 7  runs,  11  hits,  2  errors.  Philadelphia — 
1  run,  6  hits,  no  errors.  Batteries — Boston,  Rudolph  and  Gowdy;  Philadelphia,  Bender,  Wyckoff, 
Schang,  and  Lapp. 

Second  game,  at  Philadelphia,  October  10.  Boston — 1  run,  7  hits,  2  errors.  Philadelphia — 
No  runs,  2  hits,  1  error.     Batteries — Boston,  James  and  Gowdy;  Philadelphia,  Plank  and  Schang. 

Third  game,  at  Boston,  October  12  (twelve  innings).  Boston — 5  runs,  9  hits,  1  error. 
Philadelphia — 4  runs,  8  hits,  2  errors.  Batteries — Boston,  James,  Tyler,  and  Gowdy;  Philadelphia, 
Bush  and  Schang. 

Fourth  game,  at  Boston,  October  13.  Boston — 3  runs,  6  hits,  no  errors.  Philadelphia — 1 
run,  7  hits,  no  errors.  Batteries — Boston,  Rudolph  and  Gowdy;  Philadelphia,  Shawkey,  Pennock, 
and  Schang. 

THE    COMPOSITE    SCORE,    BATTING    AND    FIELDING    AVERAGES. 
BOSTON    (NATIONAL    LEAGUE). 


Players. 


Moran,  rf 

Mann,  rf 

Evers,  2b 

Connolly,  If .  . . 

Cather,  If 

Whitted,  cf .  .  . 
Schmidt,  lb.  . . 

Gowdy,  c 

Maranville,  ss . 

Deal,  3b 

Rudolph,  p. . . . 

James,  p 

Tyler,  p 

*Devore 

tMann 

JGilbert 


Totals. 


G. 


A.B. 


13 

7 

16 

9 

5 

14 

17 

11 

13 

16 

6 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 


R. 


4     135       16       33 


H. 


2B.     3B 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


H.  R. 


T.B. 


1 
2 
7 
1 
0 
5 
5 
15 
4 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1       46 


S.H. 


1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


S.O. 


18 


Batting 

Average. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

.077 

2 

0 

1 

.286 

1 

0 

0 

.437 

8 

16 

0 

.111 

2 

2 

2 

.000 

2 

0 

0 

.214 

5 

0 

0 

.294 

52 

3 

0 

.545 

31 

4 

0 

.308 

7 

13 

1 

.125 

6 

11 

0 

.333 

0 

3 

0 

.000 

0 

5 

0 

.000 

1 

5 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

0 

0 

.244 

117 

62 

4 

Fielding 


.667 

1.000 

1.000 

.667 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

.952 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.978 


PHILADE 

LPS 

[I  A 

(AMERICAN 

LEAGUE). 

4 

16 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

.167 

4 

0 

0 

1.000 

4 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

.099 

6 

0 

0 

1.000 

Collins,  2b 

4 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

•     1 

.214 

9 

12 

0 

1.000 

Baker,  3b 

4 

16 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

.250 

10 

15 

0 

1.000 

4 

14 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

.143 

50 

1 

1 

.981 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

2 

.285 

4 

0 

0 

1.000 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

.333 

2 

0 

0 

1.000 

4 

14 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

.072 

5 

20 

0 

1.000 

4 

12 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

.167 

17 

4 

1 

.954 

Lapp,  c 

1 
1 

1 
2 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

.000 
.000 

2 
1 

1 
3 

0 
0 

1.000 

Bender,  p 

1.000 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1.000 

1 

0 

0 

1.000 

Plank,  p 

1 
0 

1 
1 

2 
0 
5 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
1 

.000 
.000 
.000 
.500 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
5 
3 

0 
0 
1 
0 

1.000 

**Walsh 

.000 

Bush,  p 

.833 

1.000 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

0 

1 

0 

.000 

Totals 

4 

128 

6 

22 

8 

1 

o 

32 

2 

28 

.172 

111 

66 

3 

.983 

*  Batted  for  Tyler  in  third  game,  t  Ran  for  Gowdy  in  third  game.  X  Batted  for  James  in 
third  game.     **  Batted  for  Plank  in  second  game. 

Stolen  bases — Collins,  Barrv,  Evers,  Whitted,  Schmidt,  Gowdy,  Maranville  (2),  Deal  (2). 
Struck  out — By  Bender,  3;  by  Wyckoff,  2;  by  Rudolph,  15;  by  James,  9;  by  Plank,  6;  by  Tyler,  4; 
by  Bush,  4:  by  Pennock,  3.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Bender,  2;  off  Wyckoff,  1;  off  Rudolph,  4;  off 
James,  6;  off  Plank,  4:  off  Bush,  4;  off  Tyler,  4;  off  Pennock,  2;  off  Shawkey,  2.  Hits — Off  Bender, 
8  in  5  1-3  innings;  off  Plank,  7  in  9  innings;  off  James,  2  in  11  innings;  off  Bush,  9  in  12  innings; 
off  Tyler,  8  in  10  innings;  off  Shawkey,  4  in  5  innings;  off  Pennock,  3  in  3  innings.  Double  plays — 
Schmidt  and  Deal;  Barry  to  Collins  to  Mclnnis;  Bender  to  Barry  to  Mclnnis;  Bender  to  Mclnnis; 
Baker  to  Mclnnis;  Maranville  and  Schmidt;  Evers,  Maranville,  and  Schmidt;  Gowdy  and  Evers. 
Left  on  bases — -Boston  29,  Philadelphia  21.  Sacrifice  flies — Collins,  Connolly.  Passed  balls — 
Schang  (2).  Wild  pitch — Rudolph.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Plank  (Maranville).  Umpires — Dineen 
and  Hildebrand,  American  League;  Byron  and  Klem,  National  League. 

SCORE    BY    INNINGS. 


Innings. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

Totals. 

Hits. 

Errors. 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

0 
.  .      1 

3 
2 

0 
0 

2 
1 

1 

0 

5 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
0 

2 
2 

0 
0 

1 

0 

16 
6 

33 
22 

4 
3 

ATTENDANCE,    RECEIPTS,    AND    DIVISION    OF    RECEIPTS   IN    1914. 


Games  and  City. 

Paid 
Admissions. 

Receipts. 

Players' 
Share. 

Club  Owners' 
Share. 

National 
Commission. 

First,  Philadelphia 

20,562 
20,562 
35,520 
34,365 

§49,639.00 
49,639.00 
63,808.00 
62,653.00 

§26,805.07 
26,805.07 
34,456.32 
33,832.62 

§17,870.03 
17,870.03 
22,970.88 
22,555.08 

§4,963.90 

4,963.90 

Third,  Boston 

6,386.80 

Fourth,  Boston 

6,265.30 

Total 

111,009 

S225.739.00 

S121.S99.08 

§81,266.02 

§22,573.90 

In  the  world's  and  city  series  the  contesting  teams  receive  60  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  of  the 
first  four  games,  which  is  divided  60  per  cent,  to  the  winners  and  40  per  cent,  to  the  losers. 

The  twenty-six  Boston  players  divided  §73,139.45,  each  player  getting  §2,812.28.  The  twenty- 
lour  Philadelphia  players  divided  $48,759.63,  and  each  received  §2,031.65. 
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Baseball — Continued. 


RECEIPTS     AND     ATTENDANCE     SINCE     1903. 


Yeah. 


1903 . 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
L909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913 


Clubs. 


Boston-Pittsburgh .  . 
New  York-Athletics. 
Wblte  Sox-Cubs. .  .  . 
Cblcago- Detroit .... 
Chicago- Detroit .... 
Plttsourgh- Detroit. . 
Athletles-Chlcago. .  . 
At  detlcs-Glants. .  .  . 
Red  Sox- Giants.  .  .  . 
Athletics- Giants   ... 


Games,  i  Attendance. 


» 
■3 
6 
■3 
5 
7 
5 
6 
8 


- 


100.429 

91,723 

99,845 

78.06S 

62,232 

145,295 

124,222 

179,851 

252.037 

150,992 


Receipts. 

$50,000.00 
68,436.00 
106.550.00 
101,728.00 
94,975.00 
188,302.00 
173.980.00 
342.364.50 
490.833.00 
325,980.00 


PREVIOUS    WORLD'S    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Year. 


Winners. 


1884. 

1X85 

188  5 

18S7. 

lxss 

188'.). 

189;) 

1892. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1903 

1905 

19D0 

1907. 

1908 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913 


Providence  (N.  L.) 
Chicago  (N.  L.) . . . 
St.  Louis  (A.  A.)  .. 

Detroit  (N.  L.) 

New  York  (N.  L.) . 
New  York  (N.  L.) . 
Loutsvllle  (N.  L.).. 
Boston  (N.  L.). 
New  York 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Boston  (A. 
New  York 
Chicago  (A.  L.). 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

Chicago  (N.  L.) 

Pittsburgh  (N.  L.).. 
Philadelphia  (A.  L.)  .  . 
Philadelphia  (A.  L.) .  . 
Boston  (A.  L.).  .  .  . 
Philadelphia  (  v.  L.) 


Games  Won. 


(N.  L.). 
(N.  L.)., 
<N.  L.).. 
(N.  Lj.. 

L.) 

(N.  L.). 


3 
3 
4 
10 
10 
6 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Losers. 


Metropolitans  iA 

St.  Louis  {A.  A.) 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Cleveland 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Boston  (N 

Plttsbureh 

Philadelohla   (A. 

Chicago  (N.  L.) .  .  . 

Detroit.  (A.  L.) 

Detroit  (A.  L.)  . .   . 

Detroit  (A.  L.) 

Chicago  (N.  L.) . .  . 
New  York  (N.  L.) 
New  York  (N.  L.) 
New  York  (N.  L.) 


(N.  L.) 
(A.  A.).. 
(A.  A.).. 

(A.  A.).. 
(A.  A.).. 
(N.  Lj. 
(N.  L.). 
(N.  L.). 
(N.  Lj. 
.  L.).... 
(N.  L.) 
L. 


A.). 


Games  Won. 


tie 


tie 


tie 


OTHER    POST    SEASON    SERIES. 
Giants-Yankees  Series. 

First    game — Giants    6,    Yankees    5.     Second    game — Yankees    2,    Giants    1.     Third    game- 
Giants  6,  Yankees  5.      Fourth  game — Giants  6,  Yankees  1.     Fifth  game — Giants  4,  Yankees  1. 
CITY    SERIES    COMPOSITE    SCORE — Showing  Batting  and  Fielding  Averages. 

YANKEES. 


Plwers. 


Maisel,  3b 

Hartzell,  If 

Cook,  rf 

Cree,  cf 

Mullen,  lb.    .    . 
Peckinpaugh,  S3 

Sweeney,  c 

Nunamaker,  c   .  . 

Boone,  2b 

Keating,  p 

Warhop.  p 

Fisher,  p 

McHale,  p 

Cole,  p 

t  Daley 

JTruesdale 


Totals. 


G. 


A.B.    R. 


22 

2:2 

20 

19 

17 

19 

11 

7 

18 

4 

6 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 


171 


2 
0 

2 

2 
:-; 
2 
n 
l 
l 
o 
0 
0 

1 
o 

0 
0 


14       40 


2B.     3B. 


0 
1 
0 
2 
(I 
0 
1 
1 

it 
0 
o 
n 
0 
0 

(I 

0 


1 
o 

0 

1 
o 
o 
ii 
0 
0 
o 
(i 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


H.  R.  T.BjS.H.  S.O 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I' 

0 

0 


5 
6 
7 
9 

.3 

:•; 

4 
8 

3 
0 

1 
2 
II 
0 
1 
0 


1       52 


0 

(l 
0 

1 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(I 

0 
0 

1 

I) 


3 
i 

i) 

0 

') 

2 

1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 

1 

0 

(» 

0 


16 


Batting 
Average. 


P.O. 


.136 
.227 
.350 
.263 
.254 
.158 
.273 
.285 
.167 
.000 
.166 
.500 
.000 

1.000 
.000 


10 

11 

12 

13 

41 

12 

15 

9 

in 

ii 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8 
1 
2 
1 
2 
14 
6 
3 
9 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


234     *134<    51 


E. 


Fielding 
Average. 


1.000 

1.000 

.933 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

.913 

.923 

.905 

.333 

.000 

1.000 

.000 

.liiiO 

.000 

.000 


.953 


GIANTS. 


Belcher,  If ... . 

Doyle,  2b 

Burn^,  rf 

Fletcher,  ss .  .  . 
Snodgrass,  cf .  . 

( Irani,  3b 

Merkle,  lb.  .  . . 

Meyers,  c 

Johnson,  c  .  .  .  . 
MathewBon,  p. 
T'sreau,  p.  .  .  . 
Maniuard,  p.  . 
Demaree,  p.  .  . 
Fromme,  p. .  . . 

tThorpe 

tDonlln 

JPlez 


21 
17 
19 
22 

18 
IS 

17 
16 
1 
8 
3 
3 
4 
4 
0 
1 
0 


1 

2 

0 
0 

1 
1 
2 
n 
(' 
0 
') 
0 
n 
(l 

o 

ii 
o 


i 
o 

i 
it 
n 

0 

I) 
II 

0 

II 

0 

0 

I) 

1 

0 

1 
I) 


II 
II 
II 

0 

I) 

I) 
1 
II 
II 
II 
II 
I) 

0 

(I 
I) 
(I 
I) 


8 

1 

2 

9 

1 

1 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

5 

0 

8 

I 

0 

9 

1 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.238   | 

.412 

.  263 

.  1 82 

.222 

.389 

.  235 

.375 

.000 

.125 

.(MM) 

.333 

.250 

.000 

1. 000 

.000 


T3~ 
9 
9 

17 

11 
I 

59 

24 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


[6 

0 

19 

1 
9 

a 

4 

o 

5 

II 
1 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


l.OOfl 

.920 

1.000 

.  s*r> 

1.000 
.929 

1.000 
.906 

1.000 

1.1  II II) 

.000 

1   cno 

l  .000 

1.000 

.000 

.000 
.000 


Totals 5   '172       23      48         7         4  1       66         4       18  .279     149       02         8  .963 

*  One  out  when  winning  run  was  scored  In  first,  and  two  out  when  winning  run  was  scored  In 
third  game.  Snodgrass  declared  out  in  seventh  Inning  of  first  game  for  interference,  t  Pinch 
hitter,     t  Substitute  runner. 

SUMMARY. 
Flrct  base  on  errors — Yankees  8.   Giants   1.     Struck   out — By   Matty,   2;   by  Tesreau,   7;  by 
Marquard,  3;  by  Demaree.  4;  by  Keating.  7;  by  Warhop,  4;  by  Fisher,  6;  by  McHale,  1;  by  Fromme, 
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2;  by  Oole,  1.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Matty,  0;  off  Tesreau,  5;  off  Marquard,  1;  oft  Demaree,  2;  off 
Keating,  7;  off  Warhop,  4;  off  Fisher,  4;  off  McHale,  1;  off  Fromme,  2;  off  Cole,  1.  Double  plays — 
Doyle  to  Merkle;  Doyle  to  Fletcher  to  Merkle;  Snodgrass  to  Merkle  to  Grant;  Matty  to  Fletcher 
to  Merkle;  Keating  to  Sweeney  to  Mullen;  Merkle  to  Fletcher  to  Merkle;  Cook  to  Mullen;  Fletcher 
to  Doyle  to  Merkle.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — By  Keating,  1;  by  Warhop,  2;  by  Demaree,  2.  Wild 
pitches — Matty  1,  Demaree  1,  McHale  1.  Hits — Off  Matty,  12  in  9  innings;  off  Tesreau,  8  in  9 
Innings;  off  Marquard,  10  in  8  innings;  off  Demaree,  1  in  2  innings;  off  Keating,  17  in  11  innings; 
off  Warhop,  5  in  9  innings;  off  Fisher,  13  in  9  2-3  innings;  off  McHale,  5  in  5  innings;  off  Cole,  3  in 
2  innings;  off  Fromme,  5  in  9  innings.  Left  on  bases — Yankees  24,  Giants  35.  Umpires — Zigler, 
Evans,  Connolly,  and  Hart. 


Games. 

Attendance. 

Receipts. 

Players. 

Owners. 

Commission. 

First 

7,640 

5,456 

11,222 

14,040 

1,508 

$5,881.50 
4,209.25 
8,682.00 

10,665.25 
1,125.75 

33,176.01 
2,272.99 
4,688.28 
5,759.50 

$2,117.34 
1,515.34 
3,125.52 
3,839.50 
1,013.18 

$588.15 

Second 

420.92 

Third 

868.20 

Fourth 

1,066.52 

Fifth 

112.57 

Total 

39,866 

§30,563.75 

$15,896.51 

811,610.88 

83,056.36 

The  Giants  received  $9,537.91   ($353.25  per  player),  and  the  Yankees  $6,358.60   ($289.02  per 
player). 

Chicago  Series. 
Club.                    Won.     Lost.    Per  Cent.il                    Club.  Won. 

White  Sox  (Am.  League).      4  3  .571      || Cubs  (Nat,  League) 3 

St.  Louis  Series. 
Browns  (Am.  League).  ..4  1  .800     IJCardinals  (Nat.  League).      1 

Recapitulation  (Including  World's  Series). 
National  League 12  9  .571      jJAmerican  League 9 

MAJOR    LEAGUE    RECORDS    FOR    1914. 
National  League.  American  League. 


Lost. 
4 

4 
12 


Per  Cent. 
.429 

.200 
.429 


Clubs. 

c 

o 

co 
O 
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3 

o 

tX 
03 
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2 

c 
>> 

3 

o 

o 
t- 
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c3 
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2 

CX 

3 

CD 

— 

c3 

a 
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'a 
P 

0 
o 

m 
a> 

a 

09 

a 
o 
O 
u 

0> 

Clubs. 

oi 

2 
a 
"3 

■o 

o3 

a 
o 

m 
O 

a 
o 

2 

CD 

03 

13 

3 
o 

— 
o 

o 

tX 
c3 

u 

2 

■a 

c 

oi 

i— * 

0) 

> 

6 
o 

s 

S3 

a 
<x> 
0 
u 

,ca 

'A 
11 

15 

u 

16 

9 

12 

17 

O 
14 

c 

94 

.614 

k 

9 

12 

02 

15 

A 

u 

0 

0 

99 

Ph 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

14 

17 

19 

.651 

New  York. .  . . 

n 

9 

13 

13 

12 

13 

13 

84 

.545 

Boston 

12 

11 

15 

13 

11 

13 

16 

91 

.595 

St.  Louis 

6 

18 

12 

17 

14 

7 

12 

81 

.529 

Washington 

9 

11 

12 

13 

15 

10 

11 

81 

.526 

Chicago 

6 

y 

10 

12 

12 

12 

17 

78 

.506 

Detroit .... 

9 

7 

10 

9 

13 

16 

16 

80 

.523 

Brooklyn 

13 

9 

5 

10 

11 

16 

11 

75 

.487 

St.  Louis.  . .. 

i 

* 

9 

13 

11 

9 

13 

71 

.464 

Philadelphia .  . 

10 

10 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

74 

.481 

New  York. . 

S 

11 

7 

9 

11 

10 

14 

70 

.455 

Pittsburgh. . . . 

5 

y 

15 

10 

6 

10 

14 

69 

.448 

Chicago.  .  . . 

5 

9 

12 

6 

13 

12 

13 

70 

.455 

Cincinnati. .  . . 

8 
59 

9 

70 

10 
72 

5 

76 

11 

79 

9 
80 

8 
85 

94 

60 
615 

.390 

Cleveland.  . 
Games  Lost. 

3 

53 

6 
62 

11 

73 

6 
73 

8 
82 

8 
84 

9 

84 

102 

51 

613 

.333 

Games  Lost .  . 

PREVIOUS   PENNANT    WINNERS. 
NATIONAL    LEAGUE. 


d 
o 

+9 

02 

&«1 

o 

ED 

Year. 

Winner. 

_52 

14 

flu  "^ 

Manager . 

3 

5 

Year. 

Winner . 

£ 

J 

A,  0> 

.669 

Manager. 
■ 

3 

o 

1876. . 

Chicago 

.788 

Spalding 

8 

1895 . . 

Baltimore 

87  43 

Hanlon 

12 

1877.. 

Boston 

31 

n 

.646  H.  Wright.  .  . 

6 

1S96. . 

Baltimore 

90  39 

.698 

Hanlon 

12 

187S. . 

41 

IS 

.683lH.  Wright.  .  . 

6 

1897. . 

Boston 

93;  39 

.705 

12 

1879. . 

Frovldenee. . . . 

55 

23 

.705 

G.  Wright..  . 

8 

1898. . 

10247 

.685  Selee 

12 

188©.. 

fChlcago 

67 

17 

.798 

Anson 

8 

1899. . 

Brooklyn 

101:47 

.68*1  Hanlon 

12 

18-81.  . 

Chicago 

56 

2S 

.6671  Anson 

8 

1  1900. . 

Brooklyn 

82  54 

.603  Hanlon 

8 

1SS2.. 

[Chicago 

55  2* 

.655!  Anson 

8 

1901. . 

Pittsburgh .... 

90  49 

.647  Clarke 

8 

1883. . 

68)35 

.  64-iJMorrell 

8 

1902. . 

Pittsburgh. .  .  . 

103|36 

.741  Clarke 

8 

1884. . 

Providence. . .  . 

84  28 

.750|Baneroft 

8 

1903. . 

Pittsburgh. .  .  . 

91  49 

.650  Clarke 

8 

1885.. 

87'25 

.  776|  Anson 

8 

1904. . 

New  York 

106 '47 

.693!  McGraw 

8 

1886.. 

80)34 

.725)  Anson 

8 

1905. . 

105J48 

.686!McGraw 

8 

1887. . 

Detroit 

7§.45 

.637jWatkine 

8 

1906. . 

116  36 

.7631  Chance 

8 

18-88.  . 

84,47 

.641  Mutrie 

8 

1907. . 

107145 

.704  Chance 

8 

18*9. . 

83i43 

.659  Mutrie 

8 

1908. . 

Chicago 

95!  55 

.643  Chance 

8 

1890. . 

Brooklyn 

S6;43;.667iMcGunnigle  . 

8 

1909. . 

Pittsburgh.  .  .  . 

110)42 

.724  Clarke 

8 

1891 . . 

Boston 

87  51   .  630  Selee 

8 

1910. . 

Chicago 

104  50 

.676 

Chance 

8 

1892. . 

102  48'  .680  Selee 

12 

1911. . 

New  York.  . .  . 

99  [54 

.647 

McGraw. . . . 

8 

1893    . 

Boston 

Baltimore 

86  44     662 

Selee 

12 
12 

1912.. 
1913.. 

New  York. .  .  . 
New  York  .  .  . 

103  4S 

.CS2 

McGraw 

s 

1894. . 

80 

39 

.695 

Hanlon 

101 

51 

.664 

M  c  Graw  . .  . 

8 

AMERICAN    LEAGUE. 


c 

+•> 

u** 

CO 

a 

*3 

L* 

on 

Year. 

Winner. 

c 
82 

c 
52 

a  a 

ft,  (D 

.607 

Manager . 

X2 

3 

o 

Year. 

Winner. 

o 
92 

c 

l-J 

58 

CD   C 

.613 

Manager . 

3 

o 

1900. . 

Comiskey... . 

8 

1907. . 

Detroit 

Jennings 

8 

1901.. 

Chicago 

83 

53 

.610 

Griffith 

8 

1908. . 

Detroit 

90 

63 

.588 

8 

1902. . 

Philadelphia... 

83 

63 

.610 

Mack 

8 

1909. . 

98 

54 

.645 

8 

1903 . . 

91 

47 

.65K 

8 

1910. . 

Philadelphia  .  . 

102 

48 

.  680 

Mack 

8 

1904. . 

Boston 

95 

59 

.617 

Collins 

81 

1911. . 

Philadelphia.  . 

101 

50 

.669 

8 

1905.. 

Philadelphia... 

92 

56 

.  622 

Mack 

8 

1912.. 

Boston 

105 

47   .691 

Stahl 

8 

1906.. 

Chicago 

93 

58 

.616 

8 

11913.. 

Philadelphia. . 

96 

57 ' 

.627 

Mack 

8 
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MINOR    LEAGUES. 
Final  Standing  of  Most  Important  Leagues. 


Federal  League. 
W.  L.    Pet. 
Indianapolis.   88  65   .575  Brooklyn. .. . 
.  565  Kansas  City 
.645  Pittsburgh.. 
.530  St.  Louis 


Chicago". 87  67 

Baltimore.  .  .  84  70 
Buffalo 80  71 


W.  L. 

77  77 
68  84 
64  87 
62  89 


Milwaukee . 
Louisville .  . 
Indianapolis . 
Columbus . .  . 


American  Association 
W.  L.    Pet 


98  68 
95  73 

88  77 
86  77 


590 
.565 
.533 
.528 


W. 

Cleveland .  .  82 
Kansas  City  84 
Minneapolis  75 
St.  Paul. ...   56 


International  League. 


W.  L.  Pet. 

Providence..   95  59  .617 

Buffalo 89  61  .593 

Rochester...   91  63  .591 

Toronto 74  70  .514 


Newark 
Baltimore. 
Montreal. . 
Jersey  City. 


W. 

73 
72 
60 
48   106 


L. 

81 

84 

93 

111 

L. 

77 
77 
89 


Pet. 
.500 
.447 
.424 
.411 

Pet. 

.503 
.500 
.446 
.331 

Pet. 
.487 
.483 
.403 
.312 


Southern  League. 


W.  L.  Pet. 

Birmingham.  88  62  .587 

Mobile 86  67  .562 

New  Orleans.  80  65  .552 

Atlanta 78  66  .542 


W. 

Nashville. . .  77 
Chattanooga  13 
Memphis. .  .  61 
Montgomery  54 


L. 

72 

78 

87 

100 


Pet. 
.517 
.483 
.412 
.351 


New  London. 
Waterbury . 
Bridgeport . 
Hartford .  . . 


Eastern  Association. 
W.  L.    Pet. 


81  35 
69  51 
67  56 
62  56 


638 
.575 
.545 
.525 


Springfield. . 

Pittsneld 

New  Haven.. 
New  Britain 


W.  L. 

63  61 
6Q  63 
54  64 
21  97 


Pet. 
.508 

.488 
.458 
.218 


New  York  State  League. 


W.  L.    Pet. 

Elmira 90  48    .652 

Wilkes-Barre.  79  55   .590 

Utica 77  55    .584 

Binghamton.   78  56   .582 


Pet. 
.455 


W.  L. 

Albany 61  73 

Troy 59  74    .444 

Syracuse.  ...  48  79   .378 
Seranton 42  94    .309 


Lawrence. 
Worcester . 
Portland .  . 
Lewiston.  . 


Sioux  City. 
Denver.  .  .  . 
St.  Joseph.  . 
Des  Moines. 


New  England  League. 
W.  L.    Pet. 


81  86 
72  42 
63  57 
54  62 


692 
.632 
.525 
.466 


W. 


L. 
61 


Lynn 53 

Lowell 52  64 

Haverhill 47  66 

Manchester..  86  80 


Western  League. 
W.   L.    Pet.  I 

105  60    .  636  Lincoln 

.   96  72    .571  Omaha 

89  75    .543  Topeka.  .  .  . 
.   S3  81    .506  Wichita 

Pacific  Coast  League. 


W.  L. 

81  88 
77  87 
68  97 
63  102 


Portland .  .  . 
Los  Angeles. 
S.  Francisco 


W.  L. 

113  84 
116  94 
115  96 


Pet. 
.573 
.552 
.545 


Venice .  . . 
Missions. 
Oakland. . 


W.     L. 

113  98 
90  121 
79  133 


Canadian  League. 


W.  L.  Pet, 

Ottawa 76  45  .628 

London 72  43  .626 

Erie 64  57  .529 

Toronto 56  55  .505 


St.  Thomas. 
Peterboro .  . 
Hamilton. . . 
Brantford.  . 


W.  L. 

48  61 
48  64 
47  66 
46  66 


Pet. 
.465 
.448 
.416 
.310 

Pet. 
.479 
.470 
.412 
.382 

Pet. 
.535 
.426 
.372 

Pet. 
.440 
.429 
.416 
.411 

WORLD    TOUR    OF    NEW    YORK    NATIONALS    AND    CHICAGO    AMERICANS,    1913-1914. 

Since  the  tour  began  at  Cincinnati,  October  18,  1913,  the  teams  have  figured  in  fifty  contests, 
forty-six  between  the  globe-touring  teams  and  four  with  native  teams  in  Japan  and  Australia.  The 
White  Sox  won  twenty-four  games  against  the  Giants.  MeGraw's  men  won  twenty,  and  two  ended 
in  ties — at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  November  9,  and  at  Cairo  on  February  1.  In  the  games  against 
native  teams  the  Giants  won  their  two  games,  the  White  Sox  won  one,  and  a  combination  of  players 
from  both  teams  won  the  other. 

Of  the  fifty  games  played,  thirty-one  were  played  in  the  United  States  and  nineteen,  including 
the  four  games  against  native  teams,  were  played  abroad.  Rain  interfered  with  only  three  games 
scheduled  before  sailing  for  Japan — at  Abilene,  Tex.;  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Financially  the  tour  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  promoters.  It  was  announced  when 
first  arranged  that  an  even  break  would  be  considered  satisfactory,  but  the  games  in  the  United 
States  brought  in  almost  $100,000  at  the  gate.     Receipts  were  almost  S75.000  above  the  expenses. 

Following  are  the  games  played  and  the  scores  of  each: 

October  18,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — Giants  11,  White  Sox  2.  October  19,  Chicago,  111. — Giants  2, 
White  Sox  1.  October  20,  Springfield,  111. — Giants  6,  White  Sox  4.  October'2],  Peoria,  la. — Giants 
4,  White  Sox  6.  October  22,  Ottumwa,  la. — Giants  3,  White  Sox  7.  October  23,  Sioux  City,  la. — 
Giants  6,  White  Sox  3.  October  24,  Blue  Rapids,  Kan. — Giants  5,  White  Sox  8.  October  25,  St. 
Joseph.  Mo. — Giants  3,  White  Sox  4.  October  26,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Giants  6,  White  Sox  2. 
October  27,  Joplin,  Mo. — Giants  13,  White  Sox  12.  October  28,  Tusla,  Okla. — Giants  0,  White 
Sox  6.  October  29,  Muskogee,  Okla. — Giants  1,  White  Sox  7.  October  30,  Bonham,  Tex. — 
Giants  4,  White  Sox  1.  October  31,  Dallas,  Tex. — Giants  3,  White  Sox  10.  November  1,  Beau- 
moHt,  Tex. — Giants  3,  White  Sox  2.  November  2,  Houston,  Tex. — Giants  4,  White  Sox  9. 
November  3,  Marlin,  Tex. — Giants  11,  White  Sox  1.  November  4,  Abilene,  Tex. — Rain.  Novem- 
ber 5,  El  Paso,  Tex. — Giants  7,  White  Sox  10.  November  6,  Douglas,  Ariz. — Giants  14,  White 
Sox  5.  November  7,  Bisbee,  Ariz. — Giants  9,  White  Sox  1.  November  8,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — 
Giants  3,  White  Sox  5.  November  9,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Giants  7,  White  Sox  7.  November  10, 
San  Diego,  Cal. — Giants  4,  White  Sox  3.  November  11,  Oxnard,  Cal. — Giants  3,  White  Sox  2. 
November  12,  Sacramento,  Cal. — Rain.  November  13,  Oakland,  Cal. — Giants  2,  White  Sox  5. 
November  14,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Giants  2,  White  Sox  3.  November  15,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 
Glantfl  6,  White  Sox  3.  November  16,  Oakland,  Cal. — Giants  S,  White  Sox  12.  November  16 
(p.  m.),  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Giants  2,  White  Sox  4.  November  17,  Medford,  Ore. — Giants  3, 
White  Sox  0  (6  innings).  November  18,  Portland,  Ore. — Giants  0,  White  Sox  2.  November  19, 
Seattle,  Wash. — Rain.  December  6,  Tokio,  Japan — Giants  4,  White  Sox  ;).  December  7,  Toklo, 
Japan — Giants  9,  White  Sox  12.  December  14,  Hongkong — Giants  7,  White  Sox  4.  December  17, 
Manila,  P.  I. — Giants  1,  White  Sox  2.  December  18,  Manila,  P.  I. — Giants  4.  White  Sox  7  (7 
innings).  January  1,  Brisbane,  Australia — Giants  2,  White  Sox  1.  January  3.  Sydney,  Australia — 
<  Wants  4,  White  Sox  5.  January  5,  Sydney,  Australia — Giants  5,  White  Sox  10.  January  7, 
Melbourne,  Australia — Giants  12.  White  Sox  8.  January  8,  Melbourne,  Australia — Giants  4, 
White  Sox  3  (11  innings).  January  22,  Colombo,  Ceylon — Giants  1,  White  Sox  4  (5  innings^. 
February  1,  Heliopolos  (Cairo) — Giants  3,  White  Sox  3.  February  2,  Heliopolos  (Cairo) — Giants. 
6,  White  Sox  3.  February  16,  Nice,  France — Giants  9,  White  Sox  10.  February  26,  London, 
England — Giants  4,  White  Sox  5. 

Other  Games — December  7,  Tokio,  Japan — Giants-Sox  16,  Keio  3.  January  3.  Sydney, 
Australia — White  Sox  10,  Australians  1.  January  5,  Sydney,  Australia, — Giants  15,  Australians  2. 
January  7,  Melbourne,  Australia — Giants  18,  Victoria  0  (7  innings). 


Columbia 6 

Yale 12 

Georgia  Tech.  3 
Wash.  &  Lee.  11 

Michigan 10 

Harvard 15 

Pennsylvania.  6 
Princeton. ...   6 


Pennsylvania 
Mt.  St.  Joseph 

Illinois 

Lehigh 

Vanderbilt.  .  . 

Army 

Yale 

Brown 


COLLEGE    BASEBALL. 
Some  of  the  more  imFortamt  games. 


( 'olumbla. ...   6 

Cornell 13 

Amherst 4 

lAhlgh 9 

Rhode  Island.  10 

Syracuse 4 

Phillips Exefr  2 
Yale  Fr'hmen  6 


Fordham.  ...   2 

Niagara 2 

Sp-gtield  T.  S.  3 
Swart hmoie. .  1 
Westeyan.  ...   1 

Rochester 0 

Boston  Col  .  .  0 
Morris  H'ghts  2 


Navy 4 

Johns  H'kins.16 
Hamilton. ...   6 

Vale 8 

N.Y.  Univ.  . .    2 

Brown 4 

Harvard 10 

Pennsylvania,  2 


W.  Virginia. .   2 

Virginia 2 

N.Y.  Univ...   3 
<  'nlumbia. . . .   3 

Stevens 0 

N.  Hampshire  3 

Navy 5 

Rutgers 0 
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COLLEGE  BASEBALL — Continued. 


Princeton. ...  10 

Army 11 

Brown 3 

Holy  Cross..  .  4 

Williams 8 

EXeter 8 

Amherst 3 

Georgetown. .  10 
Columbia. ...  9 

Lehigh 6 

Lafayette. ...  5 
Princeton. ...  5 
Navy 7 


Fordham 

1 

10 

■2 

Dartmouth.  . 

2 

M.  A.  C 

s 

Springfield. . . 

0 

Wesleyan.  . . . 

i 

Yale 

i 

Stevens 

i 

N.Y.  Univ... 

2 

Pennsylvania. 

1 

Virginia 

4 

N.  Carolina. . 

1 

Army 16 

Brown 7 

Yale 2 

Columbia 8 

Wi  iams 3 

Michigan.  ...   3 
Wesleyan. ...  2 

Colgate 13 

Notre  Dame.   9 
Pr'ceton  Cubs  8 

Brown 2 

Holy  Cross .  .   3 


Bucknell 7 

Wesleyan.  ...  3 

Dartmouth.  .  1 

Pennsylvania.  5 

Princeton. ...  2 

Cornel' 0 

N.Y.  Univ.  . .  1 

Union 0 

Army 3 

Lawrenceville  7 

Yale 1 

Harvard 2 


Mt.St.Jos'ph.12 

Vermont 8 

Michigan. ...  3 
Wesleyan.  . .  .10 
Harvard  Cubs  3 

Yale 11 

Harvard 5 

Pennsylvania.  5 

Army 6 

Dartmouth.  .   4 

Exeter 3 

Army 8 


N.Y.  Univ..  3 

Army 3 

Cornell 2 

Trinity 6 

Phillips  Ando.  2 

Amherst 1 

Williams 3 

Columbia. ...  4 

Syracuse 0 

Colgate 3 

Dart.  Cubs . .   0 
Navy 2 


AMATEUR    LEAGUE. 
FINAL    STANDING. 


Club. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

Club. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

13 
12 

7 

1 
3 

8 

.928 
.800 
.467 

Montclair  A.  C 

6 
3 
3 

8 
12 
12 

.444 

Seventh  Regiment 

.200 

Staten  Island .'.... 

.200 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    ATHLETIC    LEAGUE. 


The  league  suffered  a  great  loss  through  the  death  of 
idea  and  organized  the  league  in  1903. 

SEASON  1913-14. 


James  E.  Sullivan,  who  conceived  the 


Elementary  Schools  Indoor  Records 
(weight  classifications  only) — 50-yard  dash  (80- 
pound  class) — 6  4-5s.;  H.  Linicus,  P.  S.  No.  9, 
Bronx;  J.  McMahon,  P.  S.  No.  6,  Manhattan, 
December  15,  1906.  50-yard  dash  (85-Dound 
class) — 6  3-5s.;  P.  Kornweiss,  P.  S.  No.  62,  Man- 
hattan, December  20,  1913.  60-yard  dash  (95- 
pound  class) — 7  3-5s.;  C.  Atwood,  P.  S.  No.  186, 
Manhattan  (in  heat),  February  22,  1908;  I.  Bam- 
berger, P.  S.  No.  10,  Manhattan  (in  heat);  E.  De 
Rivera,  P.  S.  No.  44,  Bronx,  December  2S,  1912. 
60-yard  dash  (100-pound  class) — 7  2-5s.;  Schloss- 
berg.  P.  S.  No.  62,  Manhattan,  December  11, 
1909;  M.  White,  P.  S.  No.  43,  Manhattan,  De- 
cember 16,  1911;  P.  Rabinowitz,  P.  S.  No.  164, 
Brooklyn  (in  heat);  V.  Oliveri,  P.  S.  No.  19,  Man- 
hattan, December  28,  1912.  70-yard  dash  (115- 
pound  class) — 8  l-5s.;  Harry  Schultz,  P.  S.  No.  6, 
Manhattan,  December  17,  1910;  F.  Zittel,  P.  S. 
No.  23,  Queens,  December  16,  1911.  100-yard 
dash  (unlimited  weight  class) — lis.;  W.  Strahan, 
P.  S.  No.  10,  Bronx,  December  11,  1909;  F.  Good- 
win, P.  S.  No.  5,  Manhattan,  December  17,  1910. 
220-yard  run  (unlimited  weight  class) — 26  l-5s.; 
F.  Suarez,  Jr.,  P.  S.  No.  3,  Brooklyn,  December 
15,  1906.  360-yard  relay  (SO-Dound  class)  — 
47  2-5s.;  P.  S.  No.  77,  Manhattan  (E.  Hauser,  T. 
Garten,  W.  Moore,  J.  Kreiger);  P.  S.  No.  40,  Man- 
hattan (G.  Ottinger,  C.  Walters,  D.  Adelman,  D. 
Farley);  P.  S.  No.  3,  Bronx  (W.  Brouse,  T. 
O'Rourke,  A.  Albrecht,  I.  Greenbaum),  Novem- 
ber 23,  1907.  360-yard  relay  (85-pound  class)  — 
46  l-5s.;  P.  S.  No.  18,  Manhattan  (H.  Tager,  A. 
Metzler,  C.  Williams,  I.  Lastfogel),  December  16, 
1911.  440-yard  relay  (95-pound  class) — 55s.; 
P.  S.  No.  40,  Manhattan  (H.  Marshall,  E.  Den- 
roche,  W.  Craig,  J.  Moss),  December  15,  1906. 
440-vard  relay  (100-pound  class) — 55  l-5s.;  P.  S. 
No.  9,  Manhattan  (J.  Reddy,  N.  Koshelle,  H. 
Kaner,  L.  Gertner),  December  17,  1910;  P.  S.  No. 
10,  Manhattan  (S.  Weinstein,  S.  Rose,  H.  Geisen, 
W.  Porter),  December  28,  1912.  440-yard  relay 
(115-pound  class) — 53  2-5s.;  P.  S.  No.  6,  Manhat- 
tan (Leary,  Young,  O'Brien,  Levy),  December 
12,  1908;  P.  S.  No.  19,  Manhattan  (Fisher,  Lu- 
bitz,  Roch,  Petera),  December  28,  1912.  880- 
yard  relay  (unlimited  weight  class) — lm.  47  3-5s.; 
P.  S.  No.  6,  Manhattan  (Gorham,  G.  Holder, 
Szilaae,  Jones),  December  11,  1909;  P.  S.  No.  43, 
Manhattan  (A.  De  Witt,  J.  Riordan,  E.  Elliott, 
H.  Reilly),  December  28,  1912.  Running  high 
jump  (80-pound  class) — 4  ft.  4  in.;  Simpson,  P.  S. 
No.  77,  Manhattan,  February  22,  1908.  Run- 
ning high  jump.  (85-pound  class) — 4  ft.  8  in.; 
Birdie,  P.  S.  No.  62,  Manhattan,  December  20, 
1913.  Standing  broad  jump  (80-pound  class) — 
8  ft.  1  1-2  in.;  J.  Hinrichsen,  P.  S.  No.  32,  Bronx, 
December  12,  1908.  Standing  broad  jump  (85- 
pound  class) —  8  ft.  4  in.;  A.  Solomon,  P.  S.  No. 
lO,   Manhattan,   December   11,    1909.     Running 


high  jump  (95-pound  class) — 4  ft.  7  in.;  Kessler, 
P.  S.  No.  77,  Manhattan,  February  22,  1908;  H. 
Baker,  P.  S.  No.  9,  Brooklyn,  December  12,  1908. 
Standing  broad  jump  (95-pound  class) — 8  ft.  3  in.; 
Katz,  P.  S.  No.  43,  Brooklyn,  December  12,  1908. 
Running    high    jump    (100-pound    class) — 4    ft. 

11  3-4  in.;  W.  Reis,  P.  S.  No.  27,  Manhattan,  De- 
cember 20,  1913.  Standing  broad  jump  (100- 
pound  class) — 8  ft.  10  1-2  in.;  I.  Shambauro,  P.  S. 
No.  62,  Manhattan,  December  16,  1911.  Put- 
ting S-pound  shot  (115-pound  class) — 39  ft.  11  in.; 
S.  Schwartz,  P.  S.  No.  171,  Manhattan,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1913.  Standing  broad  jump  (115-pound 
class) — 9  ft.  1  in.;  F.  Sutliff,  P.  S.  No.  3,  Bronx, 
December  20,  1913.  Running  high  jump  (un- 
limited weight  class) — 5  ft.  2  3-4  in.;  H.  Baker, 
P.  S.  No.  9,  Brooklyn,  December  11,  1909.  Put- 
ting   12-pound   shot    (unlimited   weight   class)  — 

37  ft.  3  1-2  in.;  J.  Galligan,  P.  S.  No.  171,  Man- 
hattan, December  20,  1913. 

Swimming — 20      yards      (80-pound      class) — 

12  4-5s.;  J.  Fulton,  P.  S.  No.  67,  Manhattan, 
April  17,  1909.  20  yards  (S5-pound  class)  — 
11  3-5s.;  J.  Nerich,  P.  S.  No.  87,  Manhattan, 
April  23,  1910.  40  yards  (95-pound  class) — 
29  4-5s.;  S.  Lothian,  P.  S.  No.  58,  Manhattan, 
April  17,  1909.  40  yards  (100-pound  class)  — 
25  3-5s.;  L.  Du  Pace,  P.  S.  No.  69,  Manhattan, 
April    18,    1914.     60   yards    (115-pound   class)— 

38  2-5s.;  K.  Sutherland,  P.  S.  No.  128,  Brooklyn, 
April  18,  1914.  80  yards  (unlimited  weight 
class) — 53  3-5s.;  J.  Nerich,  P.  S.  No.  87,  Man- 
hattan, April  20,  1912.  160  yards  relay  (un- 
limited weight  class) — lm.  51  l-5s.;  P.  S.  No.  11, 
Brooklyn  (R.  Hanford,  J.  Cook,  C.  Savage,  F. 
Titus),  April  22,  1911. 

High  Schools  Indoor  Records — Events  for 
Juniors — 100-yard  dash — 10  4-5s.;  L.  Perkins, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  January  6,  1906;  Ott- 
man,  De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.,  January  6,  1906; 
B.  Levinson,  Eastern  District  H.  S.,  January  28, 

1911.  220-yard  dash — 24  3-5s.;  A.  Engels,  Com- 
mercial H.  S.,  January  28,  1911.  Events  for 
Seniors — 50-yard  dash — 6s.;  E.  C.  Jessup,  Boys' 
H.  S.,  December  26,  1903.  70-yard  dash— 8s.; 
H.  Turchin,  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  Januarv  26, 

1912.  100-yard  dash — 10  2-5s.;  J.  Ravenell, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  January  29,  1910. 
220-yard  dash — 24  l-5s.;  A.  Van  Winkle,  Boys' 
H.  S.,  January  28,  1911.  440-yard  dash — 
53  3-5s.;  F.  Brady,  De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1911.  880-yard  run — 2m.  5s.:  A.  Lent. 
Stuyvesant  H.  S.,  January  26,  1912.  1-mile  run 
— 4m.  46  4-5s.;  L.  Von  Mechow,  Curtis  H.  S., 
January  25,  1913.  100-yard  high  hurdles — 
14  2-5s.;  J.  Slattery,  De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.,  Jan- 
uary 2S,  1911.  440-yard  relay  (100-pound  class) 
— 52  2-5s.;  Manual  Training  H.  S.  (R.  Palmer, 
A.  Reed,  J.  Blecher,  H.  Obst),  Januarv  29,  1910. 
880-yard  relay  (120-pound  class) — lm.  41  l-5s.; 
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Manual  Training  H.  S.  (E.  Shannon,  I.  Bruns, 
E.  Feuersteln,  C.  Luce),  March  8,  1913.  880- 
yard  midget  relay — lm.  49  4-5s.;  Morris  H.  S. 
(Wilson,  Flood,  Hands,  Blum),  January  6,  1906. 
880-yard  freshman  relay — lm.  43  2-5s.;  High 
School  of  Commerce  (G.  Young,  K.  Lozier,  J. 
Adler,  C.  Burgess),  January  29,  1910.  704-yard 
freshman  relay — lm.  24  3-os.;  Boys'  H.  S.  (C.  S. 
Bryce,  L.  E.  Fackner,  E.  B.  Jones,  A.  G.  Salmon), 
December  26,  1903.  1-mile  relay  championship — 
3m.  35s.;  Manual  Training  H.  S.  (A.  Clunan,  A. 
Cozzens,  F.  Youngs,  Danielson),  March  7,  1908. 
Runuiag  high  jump — 5  ft.  8  3-4  in.;  W.  M.  Oler, 
De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.,  January  23,  1909.  Put- 
ting 12-pound  shot — 48  ft.  3  in.;  P.  J.  Coffey, 
Bryant  H.  S.,  January  29,  1910. 

Evening  High  Schools — 70-yard  dash  (120- 
pound  class) — 8  l-5s.;  C.  Evans,  South  Brooklyn 
Evening  H.  S.,  April  11,  1913;  H.  Richardson, 
Harlem  Evening  H.  S.,  March  21,  1914.  70-yard 
dash — 7  4-5s.;  J.  Behnken,  New  York  Evening 
H.  S.,  April  11,  1913.  100-yard  dash— lis.;  C. 
Beckman,  Manual  Training  Evening  H.  S.,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1910;  C.  Mundt,  New  York  Evening 
H.  S.,  January  28,  1911.  220-yard  dash — 25 
2-5s.;  J.  Foley,  New  York  Evening  H.  S.,  April 
11,  1913.  440-yard  run — 54s.;  A.  Schnaars, 
Brooklyn  Evening  H.  S.,  March  21,  1914.  880- 
yard  run — 2m.  5  l-5s.;  C.  Piebes,  Brooklyn  Eve- 
ning H.  S.,  March  21,  1914.  1-mile  run — 4m. 
47  l-5s.;  A.  Russman,  Harlem  Evening  H.  S., 
April  11,  1913.  1-mile  relay — 3m.  47  3-5s.;  New 
York  Evening  H.  S.  (H.  Weinberg,  G.  Ralston, 
J.  Foley,  F.  Safarowic),  March  21,  1914.  880- 
yard  relay  (120-pound  class) — lm.  44  2-5s.;  Har- 
lem Evening  H.  S.  (H.  Foster,  H.  Richardson,  E. 
Herberg,  N.  Hoffman),  March  21,  1914.  Run- 
ning high  jump — 5  ft.  7  1-8  in.;  G.  Trefry,  Brook- 
lyn Evening  H.  S.,  April  11,  1913.  Putting  12- 
pound  shot — 46  ft.;  T.  Cook,  New  York  Evening 
H.  S.,  April  11,   1913. 

Swimming — 50  yards — 27s.;  H.  Vollmer,  Stuy- 
vesant  H.  S.,  March  13,  1913.  75  yards — 
57  3-5s.;  M.  Thompson,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, February  26,  1908.  100  yards — lm. 
4  4-5s.;  F.  J.  Frerichs,  Commercial  H.  S.,  March 
8,  1912;  H.  Vollmer,  Stuyvesant  H.  S.,  March  13, 
1913.  200  yards — 2m.  49  l-5s.;  H.  W.  Rogers, 
Townsend  Harris  Hall,  March  11,  1910.  220 
yards — 2m.  48  3-5s.;  J.  Smith,  De  Witt  Clinton 
H.  S.,  March  13,  1914.  Relay  race  (160  yards) — 
lm.  47  4-5s.;  High  School  of  Commerce  (O'Neill, 
H.  Greenwald,  J.  Boyle,  M.  Thompson),  Febru- 
ary 26,  1907.  Relay  race  (200  yards) — 2m. 
13  2-5s.;  High  School  of  Commerce  (Rohes,  Pur- 
cell,  Kernell,  M.  Thompson),  February  27,  1909. 
Relay  race  (266  yards) — 3m.  2s.;  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton H.  S.  (Richards,  McAuliffe,  Moore,  Han- 
ratti),  March  11,  1910.  Relay  race  (800  feet)  — 
2m.  48  2-5s.;  De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.  (Seymour, 
Bracken,  Davidow,  Moore),  March  13,  1913. 
Plunge  for  distance — 65  ft.;  L.  Schwartz,  De  Witt 
Clinton   H.   S.,   March   13,   1913. 

Event  Closed  to  Nautical  School — 66  yards 
18  inches — 55  2-5s.;  S.  Williams,  U.  S.  S.  New- 
port,   March    11,    1910. 

Skating — 440  yards — 54  l-5s.;  L.  Cremin,  De 
Witt  Clinton  H.  S.,  March  15,  1907.  880  yards 
— lm.  56  4-5s.;  L.  Barnett,  De  Witt  Clinton 
H.  S.,  March  15,  1907.  1  mile — 3m.  59  2-5s.; 
L.  Cremin,  De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.t  March  15. 
1907. 

Elementary  Schools  Outdook  Records — 
50-yard  dash  (80-pound  class) — 6  2-5s.;  C.  Schnei- 
der. P.  S.  No.  77,  Manhattan.  June  15.  1907;  H. 
Beebe,  P.  S.  No.  144,  Brooklyn,  June  6,  1908. 
50-yard  dash  (85-pound  class) — 6  2-5s.;  V.  Valle, 
P.  S.  >.-(..  v..  Manhattan.  Juno  14.  1913.  60- 
yard  dash  (95-pound  class) — 7s.;  L.  Jackson, 
P.  S.  No.  89.  Manhattan,  June  12,  1909.  60- 
yard  da-h  (  100-pound  class) — 7s.;  H.  Klauber, 
P.  S.  No.  23,  Bronx.  June  20.  1910.  70-yard 
dash  (1 15-pound  class) — 8s.;  N.  Patto.  P.  s. 
No.  77,  Manhattan.  June  1"..  H»07;  E.  Murphy, 
P.  S.  No.  28,  Bronx.  June  12.  1909;  <'.  Schneider, 
P.  S.  No.  77.  Manhattan,  June  10.  1911.  l"'i- 
yard  dash  (unlimited  weight)  —  in  2-5s.;  F.  Zlt- 
tel.  P.  S.  NO.  20,  Queens,  June  14,  1913.  220- 
yard  dash — 25s.,  J.  Weaver,  P.  S.  No.  166,  Man- 
hattan. June  16,  1906.  360-yard  relay  (Sn-pound 
class) — 14  4-5s.;  P.  S.  No.  77.  Manhattan  (L.  Pos- 
neisky.  F.  Sharpen.  H.  Kurth,  B.  Schenck),  June 


1  15,  1907.     360-yard  relay  (85-pound  class) — 44s.; 
P.  S.  No.  27.  Manhattan  (J.  Fitzpatrick,  J.  Swen- 
strop,  A.  Reeder,  K.  Schroeder),  June  13,  1914. 
440-yard  relay  (95-pound  class) — 52  3-5s.;  P.  S. 
No.   40,    Manhattan    (G.   Laum,    C.   Waters,   E. 
Denroche,  C.  Foverschner),  June  15,  1907.     440- 
yard  relay  (100-pound  class) — 52  2-5s.;  P.  S.  No. 
10,  Manhattan  (H.  Dubia,  W.  Giesen,  S.  Rose, 
W.  Porter),  June  14,  1913.     440-yard  relav  (115- 
pound  class) — 50  2-5s.;  P.  S.  No.  24,  Manhattan 
(King,  Fleck,  Harker,  McKernan),  June  15,  1907. 
880-yard  relay  (115-pound  class) — lm.  48s.;  P.  S. 
No.    15,   Brooklyn   (A.    Whitlock,   F.   Lampe,   T. 
Shotten,    W.    McGonigal),   June   15,    1906.     880- 
yard  relay  (heavyweight) — lm.  41s.;  P.  S.  No.  24, 
Manhattan  (Friedman,  Kelley,  Heller,  De  Luna), 
June  15,  1907.     Running  broad  jump  (80-pound 
class) — 17  ft.;  J.   Keller,  P.  S.   No.  77,   Manhat- 
tan, June  15,   1907.      Running  broad  jump   (85- 
pound  class) — 16  ft.  7  in.:  C.  Silverstone,  P.  S. 
No.   40,   Bronx,   June    14,    1913.     Running   high 
jump  (80-pound  class) —  4  ft.  6  in.;  A.  Willetts, 
P.  S.  No.  9,  Brooklyn,  June  12,  1909.      Running 
high  jump   (85-pound  class) — 4  ft.  9   1-2  In.;  A. 
Cellar,  P.  S.  No.  20,  Manhattan,  June  14,  1914. 
Running   broad   jump    (95-pound    class) — 16    ft. 
11  1-2  in.;  C.  Thompson,  P.  S.  No.  144,  Brook- 
lyn, June  15,  1907.     Running  broad  jump  (100- 
pound  class)  — 16  ft.    11  in.;   D.  Shutkind,   P.  S. 
No.    30,    Manhattan,    June    25,    1910.      Running 
high  jump  (95-pound  class) — 4  ft.  11  1-2  in.;  R. 
Crowe,  P.  S.  No.  32,  Bronx,  June  6,  1908.     Run- 
ning   high    jump    (100-pound    class) — 5    ft.;    M. 
Zerchner,  P.  S.  No.  42,  Bronx;  C.  Levine.  P.  S. 
No.   64,   Manhattan,   June   1,    1912.     Putting  8- 
pound  shot   (115-pound  class) — 40  ft.   4  in.;   C. 
Walsh,  P.  S.  No.  100,  Brooklyn,  June  12.   1909. 
Running  broad  jump   (115-pound   class) — 18  ft. 
8  1-4  in.;  N.  Sloane.  P.  S.  No.  12,  Bronx,  June  15, 
1907.     Running  high  jump   (115-pound  class)  — 
4  ft.  9  in.;  F.  Hanek,  P.  S.  No.  23,  Bronx.  June 
16,  1906.     Putting  12-pound  shot  (heavyweight) 
— 39  ft.  7  1-2  in.;  H.  A.  Clinton,  P.  S.  No.   12, 


high     jump 
Glass,  P.  S. 

H.  Slifka, 
No.  10,  Manhattan,  July  1,  1911.  40  yards 
2-5s.;  A.  Morr,  P.  S.  N6.  40,  Manhattan, 
1,  1911.  60  yards — 52  l-5s.;  D.  McCann, 
No.  163,  Brooklyn,  July  1,  1911.  80  yards 
26  4-5s.;  J.  Agid,  P.  S.  No.  160,  Manhat- 


Bronx,     June     6,     1908.      Running 
(heavyweight) — 5  ft.  2  1-2  in.;  I.  I. 
No.  34,  Manhattan,  June  10,  1911. 
Swimming — 20     yards — 17     3-5s 
P.  S. 
—35 
July 
P.  S. 
— lm 


tan,  July 
16  4-5s.;  P. 
Fay,  F.  La  Dolce, 
High  Schools 
Events — 100-yard 


1,     1911.     Relay     (160    yards) — 3m. 

S.  No.  128,  Brooklyn  (H.  Lawson,  F. 
L.  Lake),  July  1,  1911. 
Outdoor  Records — Junior 
dash — 10  3-5s.;  George  Mc- 
Xultv,  Erasmus  Hall  H.  S.,  May  27,  1905:  D. 
Friend,  Manual  Training  H.  S.,  May  29,  1909. 
220-yard  run — 23  3-5s.:  George  McXulty,  Eras- 
mus Hall  H.  S.,  May  27,  1905;  B.  Taylor,  Boys' 
H.  S.,  May  23.  1908.  Senior  Events— 100-yard 
dash — 10  2-5s.:  A.  Cozzens,  Manual  Training 
H.  S.,  May  26,  1907:  May  23,  1908:  J.  Ravenell, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  May  29,  1909;  May 
28,  1910:  Bonaparte,  Morris  H.  S.,  May  31,  1913: 
F.  Koch,  Stuyvesant  H.  S.,  June  10,  1914.  220- 
yard  dash — 22  l-5s.;  Bonaparte,  Morris  H.  S., 
May  31,  1913.  440-vard  dash— 52  3-5s.:  A.  Coz- 
zens, Manual  Training  H.  S.,  May  23,  1908. 
880-vard  run — 2m.  3  l-5s.:  F.  Jenkins,  Far  Rock- 
away  H.  S.,  June  10,  1914.  1-mile  run — 4m. 
35  4-5s.;  F.  Jenkins,   Far  Rockaway    H.   S.,  June 

10,  1914.  120-yard  high  hurdles — 16  3-5s.;  V. 
B.  Havens,  Boys'  II.  S  ,  May  !:>,,  1908.  220- 
yard  low  hurdles — 26  2-68.:  H.  Starr.  Boys'  H.  S., 
Slav  27,  1905.  440-vard  relay  (100-pound  class) 
— 50  4-5s.:  Bryanl  H  B.  (O.  Thunstrom,  E. 
Thomas,  P.  Dousseau,  I.  Bieget),  May  22,  1913. 
880-vard  relav  (120-pound  class)  —  lm.  38  3-5s.; 
Townsend  Harris  Hall  (C.  Weg.  L.  Levine.  A.  Von 
Bonln.  O.  Tabor),  June  8.  1910.  1-mile  relay 
(heavyweight) — :im.   33   3-68;;    Manual  Training 

11.  B.  (B.  Stevens.  F.  Wheeler.  P.  Finegan,  C. 
Drew),  June  \\,  HMO.  Running  high  jump — 5  ft. 
9  in.;  H.  Rosenberg,  Morris  H.  S..  May  23,  1908; 
F.  Kuan,  Manual  Training  11.  S.,  June  10.  1914. 
Kunning  broad  jump — 21  ft.  6  in.;  D.  Brown, 
Jamaica  H.  s.,  June  10.  1914.  Pole  vault — 10  ft. 
9  In.;  A.  Belcher,  Jamaica  H.  S.,  and  B.  Gogglns, 
Boys'  H.  S.,  May  28,  1910.  Putting  12-pound 
shot — 49  ft.  4  3-4  in.;  P.  Coffey,  Bryant  H.  s.. 
May    28.    1910.     Throwing    the    discus    (Greek 
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style) — 130  ft.  3  in.;  F.  Flnegan,  Manual  Training 
H.  S.,  May  28,   1910. 

Rowing — One  mile  (8-oared) — 5m.  35s.;  High 
School  of  Commence,   May  30,   1907. 

Evening  High  Schools  Outdoor  Records — 
100-yarci  dash — 10  3-5s.;  J.  Behnken,  New  York 
Evening  H.  S.,  May  17,  1913;  P.  K.  Walters,  New 
York  Evening  H.  S.,  May  16,  1914.  220-yard 
dash — 25  3-5s.;  I.  Somntergrade,  Brooklyn  Eve- 


ning H.  S.,  May  25,  1912.  440-yard  run— 56s.; 
H.  O'Brien,  Long  Island  Evening  H.  S.,  May  29, 
1909.  1-mile  run— 4m.  48  l-5s.;  M.  Taub,  Har- 
lem Evening  H.  S.,  May  17,  1913.  1-mile  relay — 
3m.  42  4-5s.;  Harlem  Evening  H.  S.  (V.  Block, 
F.  Plank,  W.  Garrettson,  C.  Grandgerard),  May 
28,  1910.  Putting  12-pound  shot — 45  ft.  1-8  in.; 
T.  Cooke,  Jr.,  New  York  Evening  H.  S.,  May  17, 
1913. 


CHAMPIONSHIP   MEETS. 


Elementary  Schools  Indoor  Champion- 
ships— Held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Satur- 
day afternoon,  December  20,  1913.  Winners: 
50-yard  dash  (85-pound  class) — 6  3-5s. ;  P.  Korn- 
weiss,  P.  S.  No.  62,  Manhattan.  60-yard  dash 
(100-pound  class) — 7  3-5s.;  I.  Delevante,  P.  S. 
No.  89,  Brooklyn.  70-yard  dash  (115-pound 
class) — 8  2-5s.;  J.  Bachrach,  P.  S.  No.  10,  Man- 
hattan. 100-yard  dash  (unlimited  weight  class) 
— 11  4-5s.;  R.  Brown,  P.  S.  No.  5,  Manhattan. 
360-yard  relay  (85-pound  class) — 47  l-5s.;  P.  S. 
No.    62,    Manhattan    (Kimmel,    Korn,    Selesnik, 

B.  Kornweiss).  440-yard  relay  (100-pound 
class) — 54  4-5s.;  P.  S.  No.  40,  Manhattan  (Ken- 
ney,  Siviero,  Buscelli,  Schwartz).  440-yard  re- 
lay (115-pound  class) — 54s.;  P.  S.  No.  62,  Man- 
hattan (Deba.  Juris,  Alsofrom,  Wexler).  880- 
vard  relav  (unlimited  weight  class)  —  lm.  4S  2-5s.; 
P.  S.  No.  43,  Manhattan  (A.  De  Witt,  J.  Riordan, 
T.  Toodles,  H.  Reilly).  Standing  broad  jump 
(85-pound  class) — D.  Brody,  P.  S.  No.  10,  Man- 
hattan, 8  ft.  Running  high  jump  (85-pound 
class) — Birdie,  P.  S.  No.  62,  Manhattan,  4  ft. 
8  in.     Standing  broad  jump  (100-pound  class)  — 

C.  Mochs,  P.  S.  No.  3,  Bronx,  8  ft.  4  1-2  in.  Run- 
ning high  jump  (100-pound  class) — W.  Reis, 
P.  S.  No.  27,  Manhattan,  4  ft.  11  3-4  in.  Putting 
8-pound  shot  (115-pound  class) — S.  Schwartz, 
P.  S.  No.  171,  Manhattan,  39  ft.  11  in.  Standing 
broad  jump  (115-pound  class) — Frank  Sutliff, 
P.  S.  No.  3,  Bronx,  9  ft.  1  in.  Running  high 
jump  (unlimited  weight  class) — Harry  Wilson, 
P.  S.  No.  40,  Bronx,  5  ft.  1  in.  Putting  12- 
pound  shot  (unlimited  weight  class) — J.  Galli- 
gan,  P.  S.  No.  171,  Manhattan,  37  ft.  3  1-2  in. 
Points  were  scored  on  a  basis  of  5  for  firsts,  3  for 
seconds,  2  for  thirds,  1  for  fourths.  The  schools 
scored  in  the  following  order:  P.  S.  No.  62,  Man- 
hattan. 34;  P.  S.  No.  10,  Manhattan,  25;  P.  S. 
No.  171,  Manhattan,  16;  P.  S.  No.  40,  Manhat- 
tan, 11  1-2;  P.  S.  No.  3,  Bronx,  10;  P.  S.  No.  9, 
Brooklvn,  9  1-2;  P.  S.  No.  43,  Manhattan,  8; 
P.  S.  No.  5,  Manhattan,  8;  P.  S.  No.  42,  Bronx, 
8;  P.  S.  No.  27,  Manhattan,  7;  P.  S.  No.  19,  Man- 
hattan, 6:  P.  S.  No.  69.  Manhattan,  6;  P.  S.  No. 
89.  Brooklvn,  5;  P.  S.  No.  40,  Bronx,  5:  P.  S.  No. 
164,  Brooklvn,  3;  P.  S.  No.  11,  Queens,  2;  P.  S. 
No.  157,  Brooklyn,  2;  P.  S.  No.  44,  Bronx,  2; 
P.  S.  No.  18,  Manhattan,  2;  P.  S.  No.  147,  Man- 
hattan, 1;  P.  S.  No.  144,  Brooklyn,  1;  P.  S.  No. 
163,  Brooklvn,  1;  P.  S.  No.  46,  Manhattan,  1; 
P.  S.  No.  23,  Queens,  1;  P.  S.  No.  64,  Manhat- 
tan, 1-2;  P.  S.  No.  9,  Bronx,  1-2. 

Evening  Elementary  Schools  Champion- 
ships— Held  at  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armory, 
Saturday  evening,  March  21,  1914.  Winners: 
60-yard  dash  (105-pound  class) — 7  4-5s.;  H.  j 
Schline,  P.  S.  No.  156,  Brooklyn.  70-yard  dash 
(120-pound  class) — 8  4-5s.;  A.  Fiegelson,  P.  S. 
No.  156,  Brooklvn.  880-yard  relay  (135-pound 
class)— lm.  49  2-5s.;  P.  S.  No.  126,  Brooklyn  (J. 
Butler,  E.  Grabow,  J.  Hayes,  G.  Alexson).  220- 
yard  run  (unlimited  weight  class) — 26  4-5s.; 
O'Neill,  P.  S.  No.  70,  Manhattan.  880-yard  re- 
lay (unlimited  weight  class) — lm.  54s.;  P.  S.  No. 
43,  Manhattan  (J.  Bauer,  D.  Keeley,  Casgroal, 
J.  Higgias).  440-yard  relay  (105-pound  class)  — 
lm.  2s.;  P.  S.  No.  49,  Manhattan  (H.  Clark,  K. 
Granville,  M.  Phelan,  W.  Pellacani).  Standing 
broad  jump  (115-pound  class) — L.  Shift,  P.  S. 
No.  156,  Brooklyn,  9  ft.  8  1-8  in.  Putting  12- 
pound  shot  (135-pound  class) — J.  O'Neill,  P.  S. 
No.  70,  Manhattan,  34  ft.  Putting  8-pound 
shot  (135-pound  class) — P.  Lipstein,  P.  S.  No. 
156,  Brooklyn,  37  ft.  11  1-2  in.  The  schools 
scored  in  the  following  order:  P.  S.  No.  156, 
Brooklyn,  23  points;  P.  S.  No.  43,  Brooklyn, 
16;  P.  S.  No.  70,  Manhattan,  15;  P.  S.  No.  126, 
Brooklyn,  11;  P.  S.  No.  43,  Manhattan,  10;  P.  S. 
No.  45,  Bronx,  9;  P.  S.  No.  49,  Manhattan,  9; 
P.  S.  No.  83,  Manhattan,  2;  P.  S.  No.  8,  Man- 
hattan, 2;  P.  S.  No.  42,  Bronx,  1. 


Elementary  Schools  Outdoor  Track  and 
Field  Championships — Held  at  Brooklyn  Ath- 
letic Field,  Saturday  afternoon,  June  13,  1914. 
Winners:  50-yard  dash  (85-pound  class) — 6  4-5s.; 
Meyer,  P.  S.  No.  10,  Manhattan.  60-yard  dash 
(100-pound  class) — 8  l-5s.:  J.  Balrishkin,  P.  S. 
No.  184,  Manhattan.  70-yard  dash  (115-pound 
class) — 8  3-5s.;  G.  Lawler,  P.  S.  No.  16,  Man- 
hattan. 100-yard  dash  (unlimited  weight  class) 
— 12  l-5s.;  R.  Murray,  P.  S.  No.  26,  Bronx.  360- 
yard  relay — 44s.;  P.  S.  No.  27,  Manhattan  (J. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  Swenstrop,  A.  Reeder,  K.  Schroe- 
der).  44Q-vard  relay  (100-pound  class) — 54  4-5s.; 
P.  S.  No.  167,  Brooklyn  (Williams,  Thompson, 
A.  Cohen,  Kassel).  440-yard  relay  (115-pound 
class) — 52s.;  P.  S.  No  10,  Manhattan  (Peters, 
Frank,  La  Forrest,  Caldwell).  SSO-yard  relay 
(unlimited  weight  class) — lm.  44  2-5s.:  P.  S.  No. 
10,  Manhattan  (M.  Cohen,  Lee,  Rukoff,  Wolf- 
heimer).  Running  high  jump  (85-pound  class)  — 
A.  Cellar,  P.  S.  No.  20,  Manhattan,  4  ft.  Run- 
ning broad  jump  (85-pound  class) — P.  Courtois, 
P.  S.  No.  3,  Bronx,  14  ft.  9  in.  Running  high 
jump  (100-pound  class) — J.  Hart,  P.  S.  No.  4, 
Queens,  4  ft.  8  in.  Running  broad  jump  (110- 
pound  class) — Romer,  P.  S.  No.  10,  Manhattan, 
15  ft.  11  in.  Putting  8-pound  shot  (115-pound 
class) —  P.  Bushel,  P.  S.  No.  171,  Manhattan, 
36  ft.  1  1-2  in.  Running  broad  jump  (115-pound 
class) — J.  Michaels,  P.  S.  No.  9,  Brooklyn,  17  ft. 
9  3-4  in.  Putting  12-pound  shot  (unlimited 
weight  class) — L.  J.  Callahan,  P.  S.  No.  139, 
Brooklyn,  33  ft.  9  in.  Running  high  jump  (un- 
limited weight  class) — A,  Abromel,  P.  S.  No.  45, 
Brooklyn,  5  ft.  1  in.  The  schools  scored  in  the 
following  order:  P.  S.  No.  10,  Manhattan,  35 
points;  P.  S.  No.  62,  Manhattan,  13;  P.  S.  No.  9, 
Brooklyn,  10;  P.  S.  No.  20,  Manhattan,  8;  P.  S. 
No.  171,  Manhattan,  8;  P.  S.  No.  144,  Brooklyn, 
7;  P.  S.  No.  16,  Manhattan,  7;  P.  S.  No.  26, 
Bronx,  7;  P.  S.  No.  164,  Brooklyn,  7;  P.  S.  No. 
184,  Manhattan,  5;  P.  S.  No.  139,  Brooklyn,  5; 
P.  S.  No.  3,  Bronx,  5;  P.  S.  No.  45,  Brooklyn,  5; 
P.  S.  No.  4,  Queens,  5;  P.  S.  No.  27,  Manhattan, 
5;  P.  S.  No.  167,  Brooklyn,  5;  P.  S.  No.  93,  Brook- 
lyn, 4;  P.  S.  No.  9,  Bronx,  4;  P.  S.  No.  90,  Queens, 
3;  P.  S.  No.  51,  Manhattan,  3;  P.  S.  No.  69,  Man- 
hattan, 3;  P.  S.  No.  152.  Brooklyn,  3;  P.  S.  No. 
18,  Manhattan,  3;  P.  S.  No.  3,  Brooklyn,  3;  P.  S. 
No.  23,  Manhattan.  2;  P.  S.  No.  44,  Queens,  2; 
P.  S.  No.  34,  Manhattan,  2;  P.  S.  No.  43,  Bronx, 
2;  P.  S.  No.  64,  Manhattan,  2;  P.  S.  No.  89, 
Brooklyn,  1;  P.  S.  No.  43,  Manhattan,  1;  P.  S. 
No.  95.   Manhattan.   1. 

High  Schools  Indoor  Track  and  Field 
Championship  Games — Held  at  the  Forty- 
seventh  Regiment  Armory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Saturday  afternoon,  January  31,  1914.  Win- 
ners: 100-yard  dash,  junior — lis.;  Ginsberg, 
De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.  100-yard  dash,  senior — 
lis.;  M.  White,  Stuyvesant  H.  S.  220-yard  run, 
junior — 26  l-5s.;  Spiro,  De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S. 
220-yard  run,  senior — 24  2-5s.;  T.  Lennon,  Cur- 
tis H.  S.  440-yard  run — 55  2-5s.;  H.  Finley, 
Morris  H.  S.  880-yard  run— 2m.  9  2-5s.;  A. 
Huelsenbeck,  Manual  Training  H.  S.  1-mile 
run — 4m.  47  4-5s.;  F.  Jenkins,  Far  Rockaway 
H.  S.  100-yard  high  hurdles — 14  4-5s.;  W. 
Walsh,  Commercial  H.  S.  440-yard  relay  (100- 
pound  class) — 53  l-5s.;  De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S. 
(A.  Feinberg,  Wacht,  Harris,  Suelkin).  880- 
yard  freshman  relay — lm.  44  3-5s.;  Stuyvesant 
H.  S.  (Seery,  P.  White,  J.  Matthies,  G.  Weiss). 
Putting  12-pound  shot — H.  Cann,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  43  ft.  5  1T2  in.  Running  high 
jump — F.  Eagan,  Manual  Training  H.  S.,  5  ft. 
8  in.  The  points  were  scored  on  a  basis  of  5  for 
firsts,  3  for  seconds,  2  for  thirds,  1  for  fourths, 
relay  events  not  to  count.  The  schools  scored 
in  the  following  order:  Stuyvesant  H.  S.,  24 
points;  De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.,  22;  Manual  Train- 
ing H.  S.,  19;  High  School  of  Commerce,  8;  Mor- 
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ris  H.  S.,  8;  Commercial  H.  S.,  7;  Erasmus  Hall 
H.  S.,  5;  Curtis  H.  S..  5;  Far  Rockaway  High 
School,  5;  Jamaica  H.  S.,  2;  Boys'  H.  S.,  1. 

High  Schools  Indoor  Championship  Re- 
lays, Added — At  the  Boys'  High  School  indoor 
games,  held  at  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  Armory, 
on  Saturday  evening,  March  14,  1914.  Win- 
ners: 880-yard  relay  (120-pound  class) — lm. 
45s.;  Stuyvesant  H.  S.  1-mile  relay  (unlimited 
weight  class) — 3m.  41  l-5s.;  Morris  H.  S. 

Evening  High  Schools  Indoor  Track 
and  Field  Championships — Held  at  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment  Armory,  Saturday,  March 
21,  1914.  Winners:  70-yard  dash  (120- 
pound  class) — 8  l-5s.;  H.  Richardson,  Har- 
lem Evening  H.  S.  70-yard  dash  (unlimited 
weight  class) — 8s.;  P.  K.  Walter,  New  York  Eve- 
ning H.  S.  220-yard  run— 25  3-5s.;  W.  Eliott, 
Brooklyn  Evening  H.  S.  440-yard  run — 54s.; 
A.  Schnaars,  Brooklyn  Evening  H.  S.  880-yard 
run — 2m.  5  l-5s.;  C.  Piebes,  Brooklyn  Evening 
H.  S.  880-yard  relay  (120-pound  class)  —  lm. 
44  2-5s.;  Harlem  Evening  H.  S.  1-mile  relay 
(unlimited  weight  class) — 3m.  47  3-5s.;  Xew  York 
Evening  H.  S.  (H.  Weinberg,  R.  Ralston,  J. 
Foley,  F.  Safarowic).  1-mile  run — 4m.  52  3-5s.; 
J.  O'Neill,  Brooklyn  Evening  H.  S.  Running 
high  jump — Henrichsen,   Morris  Evening  H.  S., 

5  ft.  4  in.  Putting  12-pound  shot — P.  Pieken, 
Morris  Evening  H.  S.,  38  ft.  7  in.  The  schools 
scored  in  the  following  order:  Brooklyn  Evening 
H.  S.,  40  1-2  points;  Morris  Evening  H.  S.,  24  1-2; 
Harlem  Evening  H.  S.,  20;  New  York  Evening 
H.  S.,  18;  Washington  Heights  Evening  H.  S.t  3; 
South  Brooklvn  Evening  H.  S.,  2. 

High  Schools  Outdoor  Track  and  Field 
Championship  Games — Held  at  the  Brooklyn 
Athletic  Field,  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  10, 
1914,  at  4  o'clock.  Junior  events.  Winners: 
100-yard  dash — lis.;  H.  Green,  Stuyvesant  H.  S. 
220-yard  run — 25s.;  I.  Rabinowitz,  Morris  H.  S. 
Senior  events.  100-yard  dash — 10  2-5s.;  F. 
Koch,  Stuyvesant  H.  S.  220-yard  run — 23  4-5s.; 
W.  Albrecht,  Stuyvesant  H.  S.  440-yard  run — 
52  4-5s.;  E.  Ballestier,  Morris  H.  S.  880-yard 
run — 2m.  3  l-5s.;  F.  Jenkins,  Far  Rockaway 
H.  S.  1-mile  run — 4m.  35  4-5s.;  F.  Jenkins,  Far 
Rockaway  H.  S.  120-yard  high  hurdles — 
17  4-5s.:  H.  Ritter,  Stuyvesant  H.  S.  220-yard 
low  hurdles — 28  l-5s.;  A.  Hammerschlag,  Stuy- 
vesant H.  S.  Running  high  jump — F.  Eagan, 
Manual  Training  H.  S.t  5  ft.  9  in.  Running 
broad  jump — D.   Brown,   Jamaica  H.   S.,   21   ft. 

6  in.  Putting  12-pound  shot — H.  Cann,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  48  ft.  5  in.  Pole  vault — A. 
Ginl,  High  School  of  Commerce,  10  ft.  6  in. 
Throwing  the  discus  (Greek  style) — Sinclair. 
Stuyvesant  H.  S.,  114  ft.  5  in.  Novice  relays. 
440-yard  relay  (100-pound  class) — 52s.;  High 
School  of  Commerce  (1.  Feldstein,  C.  Klein,  X. 
Friedland,  W.  Gettleson).     880-yard  relay  (120- 

f>ound  class)  —  lm.  45  l-5s.;  Curtis  H.  S.  (So- 
utzendorf,  Barth,  Daley,  Lemelson).  1-mlle 
relay  (unlimited  weight  class) — 3m.  45  l-5s.; 
Morris  H.  S.  (Wells,  Taub,  Levine,  Badwin). 
The  schools  scored  in  the  following  order:  Stuy- 
vesant H.  S.,  30  points;  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, 24;  De  Witt  Clinton  h.  S.,  24;  Morris 
H.  S.,  19;  Far  Rockaway  ^.  *  .  17;  Manual 
Training  H.  s.,  13;  Jamaica  H.  s..  6;  Evander 
Chiids  H.  8..  4;  Curtis  H.  S.,  4;  Boys'  H.  S.,  3; 
Richmond  1 1  ill  H.  S.,  2;  Bryant  H.  S.,  1. 

II k;ii  Schools  novice  and  Championship 
Relay  Games  and  Evening  High  Schools 
I  HAMPION8HIP8 — Held  at  Brooklyn  Athletic 
Field.  Saturday,  May  16.  1914.  Winners:  100- 
yard  dash,  Junior — lis.;  M.  Leman,  Curtis  H.  S. 
LOO-yard  dash,  senior — lis.;  A.  De  Witt.  High 
School  of  Commerce.  220-yard  run,  junior — 
2G  l-5s.;  M.  Leman,  Curtis  H.  S.  220-yard  run, 
senior — 25  3-5s.;  A.  Gross,  Commercial  H.  S. 
■im-yard  run — 59  l-5s.;  J.  Taub,  Morris  H.  8. 
880-yard  run — 2m.  13s.;  F.  Robertson,  Evander 
Chllds  H.  S.  1-mlle  run — 4m.  51  4-5s.;  P.  Rob- 
ertson, Evander  chiids  n.  s.  120-yard  high 
hurdles — 19  l-5s.;  W.  Cotterell,  Erasmus  Hall 
H.  S.  220-yard  low  hurdles— 30  l-5s.;  E.  Wil- 
son, Stuyvesant  H.  S.  440-yard  relay  (lon- 
pound  class) — 53  4-5s.;  De  Witt  Clinton  H.  8. 
(Lusher,  Solomon,  Braverman,  Hlrsch).  880- 
yard  relay  (120-pound  class) — lm.  43  3-5s.;  New- 
town H.  8.  (J.  Grogan,  B.  Blackmail,  M.  Byron, 
V.    Grudica).     1-mlle    relay    (unlimited    weight 


class) — 3m.  38  3-5s.;  Morris  H.  S.  (W.  Erwig, 
J.  Bonaparte,  H.  Fairly,  H.  Shulman).  Run- 
ning broad  jump — W.  Erwig,  Morris  H.  S.?  19  ft. 
8  in.  Pole  vault — J.  Moriarty,  Richmond  Hill 
H.  S.,  8  ft.  6  in.  Running  high  jump — W.  Cot- 
terell, Erasmus  Hall  H.  S.,  5  ft.  3  in.  Putting 
12-pound  shot — V.  Paltsits,  Morris  H.  S.,  39  ft. 
Throwing  the  discus  (Greek  style) — J.  Moriarty, 
Richmond  Hill  H.  S.,  110  ft.  4  in.  100-yard 
dash— 10  3-5s.;  P.  K.  Walters,  New  York  Eve- 
ning H.  S.  440-yard  run — 57  4-5s.;  J.  Foley, 
New  York  Evening  H.S.  1-mile  run — 4m. 
50  4-5s.;  J.  O'Neill,  Brooklyn  Evening  H.  S. 
1-mile  relay — 3m.  44  4-5s.;  New  York  Evening 
H.  S.  (H.  Hertzel,  G.  Ralston,  C.  Dunbar,  J. 
Folev).  The  points  were  scored  on  a  basis  of  5 
for  firsts,  3  for  seconds,  2  for  thirds  and  1  for 
fourths,  relay  events  not  to  count.  The  schools 
scored  in  the  following  order:  Morris  H.  S.,  30 
points;  Richmond  Hill  H.  S.,  18;  Erasmus  Hall 
H.  S.,  17;  Stuyvesant  H.  S.,  15;  Evander  Chiids 
H.  S.,  12;  High  School  of  Commerce,  12;  Curtis 
H.  S.,  10;  Brvant  H.  S.,  9;  Commercial  H.  S.,  8; 
De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.,  8;  Bushwick  H.  S.,  6; 
Jamaica  H.  S.,  3;  Newtown  H.  S.,  2;  Eastern 
District  H.  S.,  2;  Flushing  H.  S.,  1;  Far  Rock- 
away H.  S.,  1;  Bay  Ridge  H.  S.,  .1.  Evening 
High  Schools  Championships.  The  points  were 
scored  on  a  basis  of  5  for  firsts,  3  for  seconds,  2 
for  thirds,  1  for  fourths.  The  schools  scored  in 
the  following  order,  relays  to  score:  New  York 
Evedng  H.  S.,  22  points;  Brooklyn  Evening 
H.  S.,  11;  Harlem  Evening  H.  S.,  5;  Morris  Eve- 
ning H.  S.,  3. 

Elementary  Schools  Indoor  Swimming 
Championships — Held  at  the  Interior  Baths, 
No.  232  West  Sixtieth  Street,  New  York,  on  Sat- 
urday, April  18,  1914.  Winners:  20-yard  swim 
(85-pound  class) — 11  4-5s.;  H.  Hernley,  P.  S. 
No.  128,  Brooklyn.  40-yard  swim  (100-pound 
class) — 25  3-5s.;  L.  Du  Pace,  P.  S.  No.  69,  Man- 
hattan. 60-yard  swim  (115-pound  class) — 
38  2-5s.;  Kenneth  Sutherland  P.  S.  No.  128, 
Brooklyn.  80-yard  swim  (unlimited  weight 
class) — 58  3-5s.;  M.  Thornberg,  P.  S.  No.  128, 
Brooklyn.  160-yard  relay  (unlimited  weight 
class) — 2m.  56  l-5s.;  P.  S.  No.  10,  Manhattan 
(Krauss,  S.  Harris,  S.  Wefsheimer,  Fraupton). 
The  points  were  scored  on  a  basis  of  5  for  firsts, 
3  for  seconds,  2  for  thirds  and  1  for  fourths.  The 
schools  scored  in  the  following  order:  P.  S.  No. 
120,  Brooklyn,  21  points;  P.  S.  No.  10,  Manhat- 
tan, 8;  P.  S.  No.  9,  Brooklyn,  7;  P.  S.  No.  69, 
Manhattan,  6;  P.  S.  No.  40,  Manhattan,  3;  P.  S. 
No.  166,  Manhattan,  2;  P.  S.  No.  44,  Brooklyn,  1; 
P.  S.  No.  62,  Manhattan,  1. 

High  Schools  Indoor  Swimming  Champion- 
ships— Held  at  College  City  of  New  York  Nata- 
torium,  Friday  evening,  March  13,  1914.  Winners: 
50-vard  swim — 27  4-5s.;  P.  Davidow,  De  Witt 
Clinton  H.  S.  100-yard  swim — lm.  5  4-5s.;  R. 
Long,  Erasmus  Hall  H.  S.  220-yard  swim — 2m. 
48  3-5s.;  J.  Smith,  De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.  Fancy 
diving — Emanuel,  Townsend  Harris  Hall.  Plunge 
for  distance — G.  R.  Heyer,  Morris  H.  S.,  58  ft. 
800-foot  relav — 2m.  55  3-08.;  De  Witt  Clinton 
H.  S.  (Davidow,  Smith,  Zilewitz,  FUzgibbons). 
The  points  were  scored  on  a  basis  of  5  for  firsts, 
3  for  seconds,  2  for  thirds,  1  for  fourths.  The 
schools  scored  in  the  following  order:  De  Witt 
Clinton  H.  S.,  27  points;  Townsend  Harris  Hall, 
18;  Erasmus  Hall  H.  S..  8H:  Morris  H.  S.,  5; 
Commercial  H.  S.,  4;  Stuyvesant  H.  S.,  3^. 

Elementary  Schools  Soccer  Football — 
Instead  of  an  interschool  soccer  football  tour- 
nament the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  fos- 
tered during  the  year  1913  Inter  class  tournaments 
among  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city.  Any 
school  which  registered  its  tournament  early  in 
the  Fall  was  granted  a  silk  banner  to  be  competed 
for  among  Its  classes. 

Elementary  Schools  Basketball — Borough 
winners:  Manhattan — 95  pounds,  P.  S.  No.  62; 
125  pounds,  P.  S.  No.  62.  Brooklyn — 95  pounds, 
P.  S.  No.  168;  125  pounds,  P.  S.  No.  84.  Bronx — 
95  pounds,  P.  B.  NO.  42;  125  pounds,  P.  B.  No.  44. 
Queens — 95  pounds,  P.  B.  No.  17;  125  pounds, 
P.  S.  No.  89.  Richmond — 95  pounds,  P.  8.  No. 
17:   125  pounds.  P.  S.   No.    17. 

Elementary  Schools  Indoor  Baseball — 
No  Interschool  championship  tournament  was 
conducted,  as  it  wa.s  deemed,  more  advisable  to 
foster  interclass  contests  in  this  branch  of  ath- 
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letlcs.  During  January  the  league  informed  the 
schools  that  silk  banners  would  be  given  to  the 
schools  that  had  informed  the  Secretary  that  an 
interclass  baseball  tournament  was  to  be  con- 
ducted. The  banner  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
winning  class  team.  Fifty-five  schools  responded, 
an  increase  of  twenty-three  schools  over  last 
year's  number. 

Elementary  Schools  Outdoor  Baseball — 
District  league  winners:  Manhattan — D.  A.  L.  3, 
P.  S.  No.  166;  D.  A.  L.  6,  P.  S.  No.  10;  D.  A.  L.  9, 
P.  S.  No.  70;  D.  A.  L.  21,  P.  S.  No.  89;  D.  A.  L.  25, 
P.  S.  No.  171.  Brooklyn— D.  A.  L.  1,  P.  S.  No. 
73;  D.  A.  L.  5,  P.  S.  No.  123;  D.  A.  L.  8,  P.  S.  No. 
139;  D.  A.  L.  11,  P.  S.  No.  9;  D.  A.  L.  15,  P.  S. 
No.  149;  D.  A.  L.  17,  P.  S.  No.  10;  D.  A.  L.  24, 
P.  S.  No.  19.  Richmond — D.  A.  L.  4,  P.  S.  No. 
10.  Borough  winners:  First  place — Manhat- 
tan, P.  S.  No.  10;  Bronx,  P.  S.  No.  42;  Brook- 
lyn, P.  S.  No.  10;  Queens,  P.  S.  No.  1;  Richmond, 
P.  S.  No.  18;  Richmond  Juniors,  P.  S.  No.  19. 
Second  place — Manhattan,  P.  S.  No.  171;  Bronx, 
P.  S.  No.  40;  Brooklyn,  P.  S.  No.  123;  Queens, 
P.  S.  No.  77;  -Richmond,  P.  S.  No.  30.  City 
champion — P.   S.   No.    10,   Brooklyn. 

High  Schools  Soccer  Football — The  Soccer 
Football  Championship  of  the  high  schools  was 
won  by  Manual  Training  H.  S.  Curtis  H.  S. 
was  second. 

High  Schools  Baseball — No  championship 
baseball  series  was  conducted  by  the  High  Schools 
Games   Committee. 

High  Schools  Lacrosse  Championship — 
The  Lacrosse  Championship  Tournament  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Manual  Training  H.  S.,  won  3, 
lost  0,  tied  2;  Curtis  H.  S.,  won  2,  lost  1,  tied  2; 
Boys'  H.  S.,  won  0,  lost  4,  tied  0.  . 

Whitney  Round  Robin  Sub-Target  Tour- 
nament— First  teams,  Division  A:  Manual  Train- 
ing H.  S.,  won  5,  lost  0,  tied  1;  Boys'  H.  S.,  won 
4,  lost  1,  tied  1;  Commercial  H.  S.,  won  3,  lost  2; 
Erasmus  Hall  H.  S.,  won  3,  lost  3;  Jamaica  H.  S., 


won  3,  lost  3;  Bay  Ridge  H.  S.,  won  1,  lost  4; 
Flushing  H.  S.,  won  0,  lost  6.  Division  B:  Cur- 
tis H.  S.,  won  6,  lost  0;  Bryant  H.  S.,  won  5,  lost 
1;  Morris  H.  S.,  won  3,  lost  2;  De  Witt  Clinton 
H.  S.,  won  3,  lost  3;  High  Scheol  of  Commerce, 
won  1,  lost  4;  Eastern  District  H.  S.,  won  1,  lost  5; 
Stuyvesant  H.  S.,  won  1,  lost  5.  Not  recorded; 
Bay  Ridge  H.  S.  vs.  Commercial  H.  S.;  High 
School  of  Commerce  vs.  Morris  H.  S.  Final 
series:  Curtis  H.  S.,  won  1,  lost  1,  tied  1;  Manual 
Training  H.  S.,  won  1,  lost  1,  tied  1.  The  aggre- 
gate scores  in  this  final  series  were  as  follows  (not 
tie  match  scores):  Curtis  H.  S.,  521;  Manual 
Training  H.  S.,  515.  The  championship  was 
awarded  to  Curtis  H.  S.  Second  teams,  Division 
A:  Manual  Training  H.  S.,  won  4,  lost  0;  Boys' 
H.  S.,  won  3,  lost  1;  Erasmus  Hall  H.  S.,  won  1, 
lost  3;  Jamaica  H.  S.,  won  1,  lost  3;  Commercial 
H.  S.,  won  1,  lost  3.  Division  B:  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton H.  S.,  won  5,  lost  1;  Bryant  H.  S.,  won  5, 
lost  1;  Morris  H.  S.,  won  4,  lost  2;  High  School  of 
Commerce,  won  4,  lost  2;  Stuyvesant  H.  S.,  won 
1,  lost  5;  Curtis  H.  S.,  won  1,  lost  4;  Eastern  Dis- 
trict H.  S.,  won  0,  lost  5.  Final  series:  De  Witt 
Clinton  H.  S.,  won  2,  lost  1;  Manual  Training 
H.  S.,  won  1,  lost  2. 

Sub-Target  Shooting  Competition  for  the 
Wingate  Trophy — During  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1914,  there  were  399  marksman  qualifications 
and  190  sharpshooter  qualifications  on  the  sub- 
target  gun  machines.  To  qualify  as  a  sharp- 
shooter a  perfect  score  of  50  had  to  be  made;  to 
qualify  as  a  marksman,  45  or  better  was  neces- 
sary. An  appropriate  badge  was  adopted  as  the 
insignia  for  marksman  and  sharpshooter  quali- 
fications, the  former  in  bronze  and  the  latter  in 
silver.  These  were  distributed  to  all  who  quali- 
fied. In  awarding  the  Wingate  Trophy  the 
points  scored  were  as  follows:  For  each  sharp- 
shooter qualification,  3  points;  for  each  marks- 
manship qualification,  2  points.  The  summary 
of  the  qualification  is  as  follows: 


MARKSMAN. 

SHARPSHOOTER. 

T'fl 
Pts. 

High  Schools. 

Year. 

Pts. 

226 
86 
80 
78 
50 
54 
46 
22 
32 
30 
30 
24 
22 
18 

Year. 

Pts. 

1st. 

2d. 

21 
0 

11 
8 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
3 
0 
0 
2 
0 

60 

3d. 

3 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

4th. 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5th. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1st. 

24 

19 

11 

7 

7 

7 

10 

11 

9 

7 

9 

10 

9 

0 

2d. 

12 
0 
5 
0 
4 
3 
0 
4 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

3d. 

6 
0 
0 
1 
4 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 

4th. 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

5th. 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

Morris 

88 

43 

29 

29 

23 

24 

20 

7 

12 

12 

15 

12 

9 

9 

138 
57 
48 
24 
45 
33 
33 
45 
33 
27 
27 
30 
30 
0 

364 

Commercial 

143 

Erasmus  Hall 

128 

High  School  of  Commerce 

Manual  Training 

102 
95 

87 

Eastern  District 

79 

67 

65 

Jamaica 

57 

57 

54 

Bav  Ridge 

52 

18 

332 

1 

140 

31 

Grand  totals — Marksmen,  399;  Sharpshooters,  190. 
Winner  of  Wingate  Trophy,   Morris  High  School. 


SUNDAY    WORLD    ATHLETIC    MEETS. 

(From  Official  Report  of  Public  Schools  Athletic  League.) 


More  than  60,000  boys  from  the  grammar 
grades  of  New  York  public  schools  competed  in 
the  athletic  games  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Season 
of  Sunday  World  Field  Days  that  began  on 
April  11  and  concluded  October  18.  This  goes 
beyond  the  record  of  any  previous  year  for  these 
games  and  forms  an  unparalleled  chapter  of 
achievement  in  public  school  athletics.  While 
the  number  of  competitors  in  the  meets  were  but 
a  few  thousand  more  than  in  1913,  the  number 
of  children  who  actually  participated  in  the  day's 
recreation  this  year  in  the  field  days  of  very  many 
of  the  schools  included  practically  the  entire 
school,  with  mass  drills,  gymnasium  calisthenics 
and  folk-daricing  added  to  the  regular  programme 
of  athletic  events.  If  the  children  who  partici- 
pated in  these  exhibitions  were  included  in  the 
quota  of  participants  in  each  school's  Field  Day 
this  year  the  number  would  not  be  less  than  100,- 
000. 


One  hundred  and  seventy-four  schools  of  the 
city  took  full  advantage  of  the  offer  this  year  to 
assist  them  to  each  have  a  day  of  athletic  sports 
for  their  grammar  grade  boys. 

The  prizes  provided  for  these  games  consisted 
of  3,872  medals — 1,936  of  silver  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  bronze — 174  banners  awarded  as  class 
trophies  and  15  special  banners.  The  Sunday 
World  printed  programmes  for  each  event,  con- 
taining the  numbered  lists  of  all  the  contestants 
officially  entered  for  games. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Sunday  World  made  its 
usual  offer  to  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
to  assist  150  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city 
to  each  have  a  field  day  of  athletic  games  during 
the  Spring  term  of  school  as  preliminaries  to  the 
grand  final  meet  in  October.  Though  the  offer 
was  at  first  limited  to  150  schools,  the  demand 
proved  so  much  greater  than  this  that  176  schools- 
were  finally  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  entering; 
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SUNDAY  WORLD  ATHLETIC  MEETS— Continued. 


for  the  field  days.  Of  these  174  schools  held 
meets  between  April  1  and  June  27.  As  a  few 
of  the  larger  schools,  having  entry  lists  that  in 
some  cases  went  beyond  1,000  contestants,  held 
more  than  one  meet,  the  actual  number  of  meets 
held  for  the  prizes  this  year  was  181. 

At  many  of  the  meets  this  year  there  were 
added  events  for  girls,  run  separately  from  the 
boys'  events,  and  usually  for  prizes  given  by  the 
school  athletic  organizations,  though  the  Sunday 
\\  "Rld  contributed  for  these  events  250  bronze 
pins  and  a  number  of  banners. 

In  the  181  meets  of  the  year  more  than  1,600 
teachers  acted  as  officials  of  the  games.  The 
principal  of  the  school  in  most  cases  was  referee 
of  his  school's  games.  The  athletic  contests 
were  witnessed  by  no  fewer  than  250,000  children. 

The  entry  lists  from  very  many  of  the  schools 
were  large  this  year  as  compared  with  their  total 
enrolment  of  grammar  grade  boys.  Some 
schools  had  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  their  boys 
in  the  games  and  more  than  50  schools  entered 
75  per  cent,  of  their  enrolment. 

Some  huge  meets  were  held  by  the  larger 
schools  of  the  city.  Following  are  some  of  the 
schools  that  had  great  numbers  of  contestants 
in  their  games,  the  figures  given  being  the  actual 
number  of  boys  who  were  entered  and  competed 
in  the  events,  and  do  not  include  those  taking 
part  only  in  mass  drills,  baseball  games  or  other 
events  not  on  the  regular  programme  of  athletic 
contests. 

P.  S.  No.  188,  Manhattan,  1,922;  P.  S.  No.  62, 
Manhattan(4  meets), 1,353;  P.S.  No.  43,  Brooklyn, 
1,340;  P.  S.  No.  64,  Manhattan,  1,174;  P.  S.  No. 
83,  Manhattan,  1,140;  P.  8.  No.  109,  Manhattan, 
1,180;  P.  S.  No.  171,  Manhattan,  1,060;  P.  S.  No. 
5,  Manhattan.  850;  P.  S.  No.  34,  Manhattan,  810; 
P.  S.  No.  10,  Manhattan,  685;  P.  S.  No.  184,  Man- 
hattan, 676;  P.  S.  No.  160,  Manhattan,  745;  P.  S. 
No.  10,  Bronx,  750;  P.  S.  No.  25,  Bronx,  680; 
P.  S.  No.  46,  Manhattan,  603;  P.  S.  No.  22,  Man- 
hattan, 752;  P.  S.  No.  82,  Manhattan,  560;  P.  S. 
No.  44,  Bronx,  550;  P.  S.  No.  17,  Brooklyn,  486; 
P.  S.  No.  75,  Manhattan,  510;  P.  S.  No.  43,  Man- 
hattan, 480;  P.  S.  No.  132,  Manhattan,  500;  P.  S. 
No.  147,  Manhattan,  564;  P.  S.  No.  40,  Bronx, 
515:  P.  S.  No.  10,  Brooklyn,  485;  P.  S.  No.  40, 
Manhattan,  492;  P.  S.  No.  25,  Manhattan,  510; 
P.  S.  No.  19,  Manhattan,  370;  P.  S.  No.  51,  Man- 
hattan, 432:  P.  S.  No.  70,  Manhattan,  471;  P.  S. 
No.  84B,  Brooklyn,  470;  P.  S.  No.  84,  Queens, 
404:  P.  S.  No.  65B,  Manhattan,  403. 

Public   School    No.    188    Wins    City    Plaque. 

The  Sunday  Would  All  City  Plaque  again  goes 
to  P.  S.  No.  188,  Manhattan.  This  plaque  is 
awarded  each  year  to  the  school  in  the  city  that 
wins  the  point  score  in  all  the  year's  field  days. 
These  points  are  counted,  first  for  largest  per- 
centage of  entries  as  compared  with  school  en- 
rolment,    and    second    for   scores    made  in    the 


games  as  compared  with  P.  S.  A.  L.  records.  These 
scores  must  be  verified  by  an  official  of  the  dis- 
trict league.  Last  year  P.  S.  No.  188  won  this 
trophy.  It  then  had  an  entry  list  of  1,350  boys 
in  its  games,  94  per  cent,  of  the  grammar  grade 
enrolment  of  .the  school.  With  the  enlargement 
of  the  school  registration  it  increased  its  entry 
list  in  this  year's  games  to  1,922,  a  number  never 
before  equalled  by  a  single  school  in  a  single 
set  of  athletic  games  in  this  city.  The  regis- 
ter in  the  grammar  grades  at  P.  S.  No.  188  this 
year  is  2,140,  so  its  1,922  competitors  in  its  field 
day  comprise  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  regis- 
tration. 

Sunday  World  Final  Meet — 1913-14. 

The  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  conducted 
the  Tenth  Annual  New  York  Sunday  World 
Final  Meet  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  18, 
at  the  Brooklyn  Athletic  Field,  Avenue  K  and 
East  Seventeenth  Street,  Brooklyn.  This  meet 
was  the  final  of  167  individual  school  meets  held 
during  the  Spring  of  the  year.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  60,000  boys  actually  competed  in  the 
preliminary  meets,  and  250,000  children  wit- 
nessed these  games.  The  final  meet  was  com- 
posed of  only  those  schools  (167)  which  had  held 
a  Sunday  World  field  day  during  the  year.  An 
entry  of  1,400  was  received  for  the  various  events 
and  about  6,000  spectators  were  present.  The 
athletic  performances  of  the  contestants  sur- 
passed any  of  the  former  records  made  at  final 
meets. 

The  city  championship  was  won  by  P.  S.  No. 
10,  Manhattan,  with  a  score  of  45  points:  P.  S. 
No.  62,  Manhattan,  scored  25  points,  and  P.  S. 
No.  9,  Brooklyn,  was  third,  with  8  points. 

The  points  were  scored  on  a  basis  of  5  for  firsts, 
3  for  seconds,  2  for  thirds,  1  for  fourths.  The 
schools  scored  in  the  following  order:  P.  S.  No. 
10,  Manhattan,  45;  P.  S.  No.  62.  Manhattan,  25; 
P.  S.  No.  9,  Brooklyn,  8;  P.  S.  No.  164,  Brooklyn, 
7;  P.  S.  No.  43,  Manhattan,  7:  P.  S.  No.  69,  Man- 
hattan, 6;  P.  S.  No.  184,  Manhattan,  6:  P.  Si  No. 
186,  Manhattan,  6;  P.  S.  No.  147,  Manhattan, 
5;  P.  8.  No.  89,  Brooklyn,  5:  P.  8.  No.  144.  Brook- 
lvn,  5:  P.  S.  No.  11,  Queens,  5;  P.  S.  No.  171, 
Manhattan,  5;  P.  S.  No.  40,  Manhattan,  5;  P.  S. 
No.  19,  Manhattan,  5;  P.  S.  No.  64,  Manhattan, 
4;  P.  S.  No.  168,  Brooklyn,  3;  P.  S.  No.  5,  Man- 
hattan, 3:  P.  S.  No.  77,  Manhattan,  3;  P.  S. 
No.  14,  Richmond,  3;  P.  S.  No.  183,  Brooklyn. 
3;  P.  S.  No.  157,  Brooklyn.  3:  P.  S.  No.  58, 
Queens,  2;  P.  S.  No.  123,  Brooklyn,  1:  P.  S.  No. 
i  43,  Brooklyn,  1;  P.  S.  No.  26,  Brooklyn,  1;  P.  S. 
No.  42,  Bronx,  1;  P.  S.  No.  20,  Queens,  1;  P.  S. 
No.  43,  Bronx,  1;  P.  S.  No.  20,  Manhattan,  1. 

Borough  winners:  Manhattan,  P.  S.  No.  10,  45 
points:  Brooklyn,  P.  S.  No.  9,  8  points;  Queens, 
P.  S.  No.  11,  5  points;  Bronx,  P.  S.  Nos.  42  and 
43,  1  point  each;  Richmond,  P.  S.  No.  14,  3  points. 


BASKETBALL. 

AMATEUR    ATHLETIC    UNION    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Held  by  Illinois  A.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  April  10  and  11.  Final  round— Cornells,  Chicago  (John- 
son, A.  Pressler,  Feeney,  Kohfeldt,  Friellng.  W.  Pressler),  83;  Y.  M.  Fellowship  Club,  Chicago 
(Foster,  Mllllkin,  Bast,  Haeger,  Clegg,  Macferran),  26. 

Play-off  for  third  place — Chi.  Chap.  A.  I.  B.  47,  St.  John's  A.  C.  28. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    LEAGUE — FINAL    STANDING. 


Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  c. 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

Cornell .... 

8 
8 
6 

2 
2 
4 

.800 
.800 
.600 

P 
P 

5 
2 
1 

5 

8 
9 

.500 

Columbia . 

MHlSVlV.IIllli 

.200 

Yale 

.100 

Field  Goals. 

Foul  Goals. 

Total  Points. 

Team. 

For. 

Against. 

For. 

Against. 

For. 

Against. 

Columbia 

65 
109 
86 
72 
39 
till 

57 
70 
85 
68 
67 
93 

64 
86 
53 
74 
89 
37 

65 

f»s 
58 
57 
87 
68 

194 
304 

218 
167 
169 

179 

Cornell 

198 

Yale 

228 

Princeton 

187 

Pennsylvania 

221 

254 

Basketball — Continued 
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INDIVIDUAL    RECORDS    OF    FIRST    TWELVE    PLAYERS. 


Team  and  Player. 


Halstead,  Cornell,  guard-centre 

Bloom,  Pennsylvania,  guard-centre.  . 

Benson,  Columbia,  guard , 

Winship,  Dartmouth,  guard-forward , 

Smith,  Yale,  centre 

Jackson,  Princeton,  centre-forward. . 

Salmon,  Princeton,  forward 

Stackpole,  Yale,  forward 

Arnold,  Yale,  forward 

Brown,  Cornell,  forward 

Lunden,  Cornell,  forward 

Lee,  Columbia,  forward-guard 


Games. 

10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 

9 

10 

,      7 

10 

8 
10 


Field  Goals. 


For. 


31 
7 
12 
24 
11 
15 
10 
24 
18 
20 
22 
15 


Against. 


13 
12 
15 

9 
17 

9 
13 
15 

5 
10 

9 
11 


Foul 
Goals. 


68 

75 

56 

20 

40 

31 

38 

0 

12 

7 

0 

12 


Total 
Points. 


130 

89 
80 
68 
62 
61 
58 
48 
48 
47 
44 
42 


NEW    YORK    STATE    BASKETBALL    LEAGUE. 


Team. 

Won. 

46 
45 
34 
30 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

17 
IS 
30 
30 

.730 
.714 
.531 
.500 

Paterson 

29 
23 
18 
11 

37 
41 
36 

27 

.439 

Trov 

Kingston 

.3o9 

Syracuse 

.3o3 

Newark 

.289 

NEW    ENGLAND    LEAGUE. 


FIRST    TEAMS. 

SECOND    TEAMS. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

11 
9 
7 
6 
5 
4 
0 

1 
3 
5 

6 
7 

8 
12 

.916 
.750 
.583 
.500 
.417 
.333 
.000 

Quincy .... 

8 
7 
4 
3 
2 

1 
2 
4 
5 
6 

888 

Newton 

.777 

Boston.  .  .  *.  . 

500 

Cambridge .... 

375 

Chelsea 

.250 

*  Disbanded. 


CONNECTICUT    VALLEY    LEAGUE. 


W. 

L. 

P.  C. 

Points. 

Team. 

W. 

5 

4 
9 

L. 

P.  C. 

Points. 

Team. 

For. 

Against. 

For. 

Against. 

Springfield .  .  . 
Westfield .... 
W.  Springfield 

8 
7 
5 

3 
4 
4 

.727 
.636 
.556 

289 
256 
220 

194 
209 
194 

Holyoke 

Greenfield. . .  . 
Northampton. 

5 

5 
8 

.500 
.444 
.000 

204 
212 
131 

218 
245 
252 

NORTHEASTERN    INTERCOLLEGIATE    LEAGUE. 


Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

2 
3 

P.  C. 

Team. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

5 

4 

.714 
.571 

Williams 

3 
1 

3 
5 

500 

Wesleyan 

Colgate 

.166 

RECORDS  OF  PRINCIPAL  TEAMS  WHO  ARE  NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  ANY  LEAGUE. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy — U.  S.  M.  A.  18,  Rensselaer  23;  U.  S.  M.  A.  18,  Fordham  22;  U.  S. 
M.  A.  32,  Yale  40;  U.  S.  M.  A.  18,  Manhattan  21;  U.  S.  M.  A.  25,  Cornell  34;  U.  S.  M.  A.  13,  Union 
33;  U.  S.  M.  A.  11,  Swarthmore  25;  U.  S.  M.  A.  21,  Syracuse  29;  U.  S.  M.  A.  41,  New  York  Uni- 
versity 14;  U.  S.  M.  A.  43,  St.  John's  14;  U.  S.  M.  A.  23,  Pratt  Institute  15;  U.  S.  M.  A.  22,  St. 
L  n  w  rciicc  11. 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy— U.  S.  N.  A.  32,  New  York  University  25;  U.  S.  N.  A.  34,  Yale  23: 
U.  S.  N.  A.  28,  Catholic  University  17;  U.  S.  N.  A.  66,  Loyola  22;  U.  S.  N.  A.  51,  Virginia  P.  S.  15; 
U.  S.  N.  A.  29,  Swarthmore  13:  U.  N.  S.  A.  40,  Georgetown  12;  U.  S.  N.  A.  62,  George  Washington 
18;  U.  S.  N.  A.  40,  Washington  and  Lee  18;  U.  S.  N.  A.  59,  St.  John's  (Brook.)   13. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York — C.  C.  N.  Y.  12,  St.  Lawrence  14;  C.  C.  N.  Y.  15,  Princeton 
24;  C.  C.  N.  Y.  13,  Rochester  35;  C.  C.  N.  Y.  22,  New  York  University  20;  C.  C.  N.  Y.  28,  Toronto 
16;  C.  C.  N.  Y.  16,  Clarkson  38;  C.  C.  N.  Y.  18,  St.  Lawrence  20;  C.  C.  N.  Y.  29,  Seton  Hall  24; 
C.  C.  N.  Y.  17,  Rutgers  11;  C.  C.  N.  Y.  30,  Rensselaer  20;  C.  C.  N.  Y.  27,  Washington  and  Lee  20. 

Georgetown  University — G.  U.  51,  Mt.  St.  Joseph's  19;  G.  U.  25,  New  York  University  31; 
G.  U.  20,  Seton  Hall  24;  G.  U.  19,  Fordham  35;  G.  U.  26,  Gallaudet  17;  G.  U.  13,  New  York 
University  36;  G.  U.  25,  Fordham  15;  G.  U.  2,  Loyola  0  (forfeited);  G.  U.  28,  Md.  "Aggies"  12; 
G.  U.  23,  Wash.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  22;  G.  U.  12,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  40;  G.  U.  30,  St.  John's  (Annap.) 
23;  G.  U.  32,  Mt.  St.  Joseph's  20;  G.  U.  12,  Wash.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  16;  G.  U.  19,  Washington  and  Lee 
10;  G.    U.  20,  St.  John's  (Brook.)  24. 

Lehigh  University — L.  U.  66,  Loyola  College  19;  L.  U.  35,  Moravian  College  16;  L.  U.  63, 
Lebanon  Valley  15;  L.  U.  51,  Fordham  21;  L.  U.  19,  Swarthmore  20;  L.  U.  63,  Muhlenberg  22; 
L.  U.  45,  Franklin  and  Marshall  20;  L.  U.  26,  Lafayette  23;  L.  U.  27,  Yale  12;  L.  U.  29,  Lafayette 
23;  L.  U.  53,  George  Washington  University  15;  L.  U.  37,  Penn.  State  33;  L.  U.  54,  Franklin  and 
Marshall  15;  L.  U.  40,  Swarthmore  27. 

New  York  University — N.  Y.  U.  25,  Pratt  Institute  18;  N.  Y.  U.  22,  Columbia  16;  N.  Y.  U. 
19,  Co.  F  (Eliz.)  26;  N.  Y.  U.  25,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  32;  N.  Y.  U.  31,  Georgetown  25;  N.  Y.  U. 
31,  St.  Lawrence  16;  N.  Y.  U.  36,  Georgetown  15;  N.  Y.  U.  20,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  22; 
N.  Y.  U.  18,  Swarthmore  24;  N.  Y.  U.  21,  Wesleyan  47;  N.  Y.  U.  23,  Williams  17;  N.  Y.  U.  14,  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  41;  N.  Y.  U.  1.3.  Seton  Hall  27;  N.  Y.  U.  19,  Seton  Hall  31;  N.  Y.  U.  16,  Cornell  41. 

Swarthmore  (Pa.)  High  School — S.  H.  S.  21,  Chester  H.  S.  24;  S.  H.  S.  8,  Norristown  H.  S.  65; 
S.  H.  S.  27,  Moorestown  H.  S.  33;  S.  H.  S.  20,  Alumni  15;  S.  H.  S.  14,  Ex-High  16;  S.  H.  S.  15, 
Bryn  Athyn  35;  S.  H.  S.  31,  Doylestown  H.  S.  24;  S.  H.  S.  31,  Saleslanum  H.  S.  18;  S.  H.  S.  11, 
Cedarcroft  31;  S.  H.  S.  11,  Wilmington  Friends  39;  S.  H.  S.  18,  Dovelstown  H.  S.  31;  S.  H.  S.  20, 
Media  H.  S.  13;  S.  H.  S.  7,  Phillips  Brooks  12;  S.  H.  S.  21,  Philadelphia  Trades  School  23. 

Washington  and  Lee  College — W.  &  L.  C.  30,  George  Washington  17;  W.  &  L.  C.  56,  South 
Carolina  5;  W.  &  L.  C.  26,  Catholic  University  9;  W.  &  L.  C.  48,  V.  P.  I.  17;  W.  &  L.  C.  65,  Mary- 
land "Aggies"  8;  W.  &L.  C.48,  A.  &  M.  of  North  Carolina  15;  W.  &  L.  C.  35,  Virginia  35;  W.  &  L. 
C.  19,  V.  P.  I.  21;  W.  &  L.  C.  20,  Catholic  University  25;  W.  &  L.  C.  11,  Georgetown  19;  W.  &  L. 
C.  18,  Naval  Academy  40;  W.  &  L.  C.  31,  Pratt  Institute  16;  W.  &  L.  C.  22,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  27. 
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FENCING. 

January  4 — New  York  City,  Fencers'  Club  won  the  team  championship  In  foils,  duelling 
swords  and  sabres  against  New  York  A.  C.  by  2  to  1. 

January  19 — New  York  City,  Novice  Foils  Competition,  at  New  York  A.  C.  Results:  F.  B. 
O'Connor,  New  York  A.  C,  defeated  P.  Rosier,  French  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5  to  1;  Carll  G.  Reimer,  New 
York  A.  C,  5  to  2;  Charles  Cathcart,  New  York  Turn  V'ereln,  5  to  1;  Dr.  E.  Marcovlcl,  Fencers' 
Club,  5  to  4.  Rudolph  Stahl,  New  York  Turn  Vereln,  defeated  F.  B.  O'Connor,  New  York  A.  C, 
5  to  2;  P.  Rosier,  French  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5  to  4;  Carll  G.  Reimer,  New  York  A.  C,  5  to  4;  Dr.  E. 
Marcovlcl,  Fencers'  Club,  5  to  2.  Charles  Cathcart,  New  York  Turn  Vereln,  defeated  P.  Rosier, 
French  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5  to  4;  Carll  G.  Reimer,  New  York  A.  C,  5  to  2;  Rudolph  Stahl,  New  York 
Turn  Vereln,  5  to  4;  Dr.  E.  Marcovlcl,  Fencers'  Club,  5  to  3.  Dr.  E.  Marcovlcl,  Fencers'  Club, 
defeated  P.  Rosier,  French  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5  to  1 ;  Carll  G.  Reimer,  New  York  A.  C,  5  to  1.  Carll 
G.  Reimer,  New  York  A.  C,  defeated  P.  Rosier,  French  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  5  to  3.  P.  Rosier,  French 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  lost  all. 

January  27 — New  York  City,  Junior  Team  National  Championship  with  sabres.  TJ.  S.  Army 
won  against  New  York  A.  C.  Team  of  U.  S.  Army:  Lieut.  O.  A.  Dickinson,  Capt.  George  Vldmer 
and  Capt.  J.  R.  Llndsey. 

February  7 — New  York  City,  New  York  Turn  Vereln  defeated  New  York  A.  C.  by  5  to  4  In 
finals  for  the  Manrlque  Trophy.  Result  of  finals:  F.  B.  O'Connor,  New  York  A.  C,  defeated 
C.  Cathcart,  Turn  Vereln,  5  to  4;  G.  F.  Relmherr,  Jr.,  Turn  Vereln,  defeated  C.  R.  McPherson,  New 
York  A.  C,  5  to  2;  Lieut.  H.  Van  Blyjenburgh,  New  York  A.  C,  defeated  R.  Stahl,  Turn  Vereln, 
5  to  3:  G.  F.  Relmherr,  Jr.,  Turn  Vereln,  defeated  B.  F.  O'Connor,  New  York  A.  C,  5  to  4:  R.  Stahl, 
Turn  Vereln,  defeated  C.  R.  McPherson,  New  York  A.  C,  5  to  2;  H.  Van  Blyjenburgh,  New- 
York  A.  C,  defeated  C.  R.  McPherson,  C.  Cathcart,  Turn  Vereln,  5  to  3;  F.  B.  O'Connor,  New 
York  A.  C,  defeated  R.  Stahl,  Turn  Vereln,  5  to  2;  G.  F.  Relmherr,  Jr.,  Turn  Vereln,  defeated  Lieut. 
Van  Blvjenburgh,  New  York  A.  C,  5  to  1;  C.  Cathcart,  Turn  Vereln,  defeated  C.  R.  McPherson, 
New  York  A.  C.    5  to  4. 

February  9 — New  York  City,  Competition  for  the  Saltus  Medals.  New  York  A.  C.  defeated 
Fencers'  Club  In  the  finals  by  5  to  2.  Result  of  Finals:  Allison,  New  York  A.  C,  defeated  Tllmont, 
Fencers'  Club,  5  to  3;  Hlrsch,  Fencers'  Club,  5  to  0;  Fraas,  Fencers'  Club,  5  to  3.  Parker,  New 
York  A.  C,  defeated  Hlrsch,  Fencers'  CJub,  5  to  2,  and  lost  to  Fraas,  Fencers'  Club.  4  to  5:  O'Connor, 
New  York  A.  C,  defeated  Fraas,  Fencers'  Club,  5  to  1,  and  lost  to  Tllmont,  Fencers'  Club,  4  to  5. 
Total — New  York  A.  C.  5,  Fencers'  Club  2. 

February  18 — New  York  City,  Fencers'  Club,  New  York,  defeated  Boston  A.  A.  In  the  finals 
for  the  Eddy  Trophy  by  5  to  0.  Result  of  Finals:  G.  C.  Haas,  Fencers'  Club,  defeated  F.  S.  Curtis 
and  F.  W.  Allen,  Boston  A.  A.;  A.  S.  Lyon,  Fencers'  Club,  defeated  F.  S.  Curtis  and  J.  R.  Gllman, 
Boston  A.  A.;  Dr.  D.  W.  Cairns,  Fencers'  Club,  defeated  F.  W.  Allen,  Boston  A.  A.,  and  made  a 
double  touch  with  J.  R.  Gllman,  Boston  A.  A. 

February  23 — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Intercity  Competition.  New  York  A.  C.  defeated  Fencers' 
Club,  New  York,  by  5  to  2,  and  Fencing  Club  of  Philadelphia  by  5  to  1. 

February  24 — New  York  City,  Junior  Championships  of  the  Amateur  Fencers'  League  of 
America.  Result  of  Finals:  Duelling  Sword  Championship — S.  Pitt  defeated  H.  H.  Hlrsch,  Dr. 
F.  W.  Allen,  and  lost  to  Dr.  D.  W.  Cairns;  H.  H.  Hlrsch  defeated  Dr.  D.  W.  Cairns,  and  lost  to  S. 
Pitt,  Dr.  F.  W.  Allen;  Dr.  D.  W.  Cairns  defeated  S.  Pitt,  Dr.  F.  W.  Allen,  and  lost  to  H.  H.  Hlrsch; 
Dr.  F.  W.  Allen  defeated  H.  H.  Hlrsch,  and  lost  to  S.  Pitt,  Dr.  D.  W.  Cairns;  S.  Pitt  and  Dr.  D.  \V. 
Cairns  tied  for  first  place,  Pitt  winning  fence-off;  H.  H.  Hlrsch  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Allen  tied  for  third 
place,  Dr.  F.  W.  Allen  winning  fence-off.  Junior  Sabre  Championship — J.  B.  B.  Parker  won  with 
16  points  scored  against;  G.  F.  Relmherr,  Jr.,  second,  with  19  touches  scored  against;  F.  B.  O'Connor, 
third,  with  20  points  scored  against. 

March  4 — New  York  City,  Junior  Foils  Championship  of  America.  G.  F.  Relmherr,  Jr., 
New  York  Turn  Vereln,  defeated  P.  W.  Allison,  New  York  A.  C,  In  the  final  by  5  to  0. 

March  16 — New  York  City,  National  Team  Foils  Championship.  First  Round — New  York 
A.  C.  vs.  Fencers'  Club:  V.  P.  Curtl  defeated  A.  V.  Z.  Post,  5  to  4,  and  G.  H.  Breed,  5  to  4;  Dr.  E.  J. 
Glgnoux  defeated  G.  H.  Breed,  5  to  3,  and  P.  Meylan,  5  to  4;  S.  Hall  defeated  A.  V.  Z.  Post,  5  to  4; 
A.  V.  Z.  Post  defeated  Dr.  E.  J.  Glgnoux.  5  to  4;  G.  H.  Breed  defeated  S.  H.  Hall,  5  to  2;  P.  Meylan 
defeated  V.  P.  Curtl,  5  to  1.  Summary — New  York  A.  C,  H:  Fencers'  Club.  3.  Second  Round — 
Washington  Fencers'  Club  vs.  New  York  A.  C:  J.  A.  McLoughlln  defeated  V.  P.  Curtl,  5  to  1,  and 
8.  Hall,  5  to  4;  Dr.  S.  D.  Breckinridge  defeated  S.  Hall,  5  to  3,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Glgnoux,  5  to  3;  Dr.  S.  D. 
Breckinridge  defeated  Dr.  E.  J.  Glgnoux,  5  to  1.  Summary — Washington  Fencers'  Ciub,  5;  New  York 
A.  C,  0.  Third  Round — Dr.  S.  D.  Breckinridge  defeated  G.  H.  Breed,  5  to  1;  Dr.  S.  1).  Breckinridge 
defeated  P.  Meylan,  5  to  4,  and  A.  V.  Z.  Post,  5  to  3;  J.  A.  McLoughlln  defeated  G.  H.  Breed. 
5  to  4,  and  A.  V.  Z.  Post,  5  to  4.  Summary — Washington  Fencers'  Club,  5;  New  York  Fencers' 
Club,  0.  Totals — Washington  Fencers'  Club  won  10,  lost  0;  New  York  A.  C.  won  5,  lost  3;  New 
York  Fencers'  Club  won  3,  lost  5. 

March  31  —  New  York  City,  Women's  National  Foils  Championship.  Result  of  Finals:  Miss 
Dorothea  Samuels,  Philadelphia  Fencers'  Club,  defeated  Miss  Evans,  5  to  3;  Miss  Barnes,  5  to  2; 
Mr.s.  Deeter,  5  to  1.  Total  —  Won  3,  lost  0.  Miss  Edith  Evans,  Philadelphia  Fencers'  club,  de- 
feated Miss  Barnes,  5  to  3,  Mrs.  Deeter,  5  to  4.  Total — Won  2,  lost  1.  Miss  Dorothy  Barnes.  Phila- 
delphia Fencers"  Club,  defeated  Mrs.  Deeter,  5  to  0.     Total — Won  1,  lost  2. 

April  4 — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  James  A.  Chard,  Crescent  A.  C,  won  the  Long  Island  Championship 
for  foils. 

April  (i — New  York  City,  J.  Sanford  Saltus  Cup.  Result  of  Finals:  New  York  A.  C. — W. 
L.  Bowman  defeated  <;.  Breed,  E.  B.  Meyers  and  Dr.  D.  W.  Cairns,  all  of  the  Feneers'  club:  H. 
Van  Blyjenburgh  defeated  G.  Breed  and  Inst  to  E.  B.  Meyers,  both  of  the  Fencers'  Club:  Dr.  E.  J. 
C.lgnoux  defeated  \)r  I).  W.  Cairns  and  lost  to  G.  Breed  and  E.  B.  Meyers,  all  of  the  Fencers'  Club. 
Dcers'  Club — O.  H.  Breed  defeated  Dr.  E.  J.  Glgnoux  and  lost  to  W.  L.  Bowman  and  H.  Van 
Blyjenburgh  of  the  New  York  A.  ('.,  E.  B.  Meyers  defeated  H.  Van  Blyjenburgh  and  Dr.  E.  J. 
Glgnoux,  and  lust  to  W.  L.  Bowman  of  the  New  York  A.  C;  Dr.  D.  W.  Cairns  loal  to  W.  L.  Bowman 
and  Dr.  E.  I.  Glgnoux  of  the  New  York  A.  C.  Team  Scales:  Seml-tlnal  Round  —  Fencers'  Club 
defeated  Boston  At  hletlc  Association,  1  to  3:  New  Yi>rk  A.  C.  defeated  New  York  Turn  Vereln,  5  to  2. 
Final   Round  —  New    York   A.   C.   defeated    Fencers'    Club,  5  to  3. 

April  S  —  Boston,  Mass.,  Robert  von  Nordroff  of  Brooklyn,  a  Harvard  undergraduate,  won  the 
New  England  foils  championship.  He  defeated  O.  1).  McLaughlin  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, the  former  title  holder.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Miss  Dorothea  Samuels  won  the  Pennsylvania 
Senior  <  Championship. 

April  22 — Chicago,  111.  Tenth  annual  fencing  tournament  of  the  Illinois  division  of  the  Amateur 
Fencers  League  of  America.  \V.  F.  Grebe,  Illinois  A.  C,  won  the  Illinois  State  championship  In 
the  foils,  A.  E.  Saner  of  the  Illinois  A.  C.  flnlsnlng  second,  and  H.  G.  t.etlen  of  the  Chicago  Turn- 
gemelnde,  third.  W.  H.  I.erch  of  the  Illinois  A.  c.  won  the  duelling  sword  championship.  H.  G. 
Gellen  finishing  second,  and  J.  W.  Knox  of  the  Illinois  A.  c  ,  third.  The  sabre  title  also  went  to 
the  Illinois  A.  C,  A.  E.  Sauer  winning  first  place;  Gellen,  second,  and  W.  F.  Grebe,  third. 
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May  1 — New  York  City,  Senior  National  Championships.  Result  of  Finals:  Foils — Dr. 
S.  D.  Breckinridge,  Washington  Fencers'  Club,  defeated  P.  W.  Allison,  New  York  A.  C,  5  to  4; 
J.  A.  McLougihlln,  Washington  Fencers'  Club,  5  to  3,  and  Alber  E.  Sauer,  Illinois  A.  C.  J.  A. 
McLoughlin,  Washington  Fencers'  Club,  defeated  P.  W.  Allison  and  A.  E.  Sauer.  P.  W.  Allison, 
New  York  A.  C,  defeated  A.  E.  Sauer.  A.  E.  Sauer,  Illinois  A.  C.  lost  all  his  bouts.  Duelling 
Swords — Dr.  F.  W.  Allen,  Boston  A.  A.,  defeated  Dr,  S.  D.  Breckinridge  and  A.  E.  Sauer.  Dr.  D.  W. 
Cairns,  Fencers'  Club  of  New  York,  defeated  Dr.  F.  W.  Allen  and  A.  E.  Sauer.  Dr.  Scott  D.  Breck- 
inridge, Washington  Fencers'  Club,  defeated  Dr.  D.  W.  Cairns.  A.  E.  Sauer.  Illinois  A.  C,  de- 
feated Dr.  S.  D.  Breckinridge.  Dr.  Allen  and  Dr.  Cairns  tied  for  first  piace,  and  Dr.  Alien 
won  the  fence-off.  A.  E.  Sauer  and  Dr.  S.  D.  Breckinridge  were  in  a  tie  for  third  place,  and  Sauer 
won  the  fence-off.  Sabres — H.  Van  Blyjenburgh,  New  England  division,  defeated  Sherman 
Hull,  S.  Pitt,  Jr.,  and  A.  E.  Sauer.  A.  E.  Sauer,  Illinois  A.  C,  defeated  Sherman  Hall,  7  to  3,  and 
S.-NPitt,  Jr.,  7  to  6.  S.  Pitt,  Jr.,  Columbia  University,  defeated  Sherman  Hall,  7  to  4.  Sherman 
Hull,  New  York  A.  C,  lost  all  his  bouts.  Women's  Senior  National  Championship:  Foils — Miss 
Margaret  Stimson,  Fencers'  Club  of  New  York,  defeated  Miss  Edith  Evans  and  Miss  Marie  A. 
Bradley.  Miss  Marie  A.  Bradley,  Philadelphia  Fencers'  Club,  defeated  Miss  Dorothea  Samuels 
and  Miss  Edith  Evans.  Miss  Dorothea  Samueis,  Phhadephla  Fencers'  Club,  defeated  Miss 
Margaret  Stimson,  5  to  2.  Miss  Edith  Evans,  Philadelphia  Fencers'  Club,  defeated  Miss  Dorothea, 
Samuels.  Miss  Stimson  and  Miss  Bradley  each  won  two  and  lost  one  bout,  but  Miss  Stimson  had 
least  number  of  points  scored  against  her  and  won  first  place. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    FENCING    AND    DUAL    MEETS. 

January  31 — Annapolis,  Md.     New  York  Fencers'  Club  5,  Naval  Academy  4. 

February  6 — Philadelphia,  Pa.     Harvard  5,  Pennsylvania  4. 

February  7 — Annapolis,  Md.     Naval  Academy  6,  Harvard  3. 

February  13 — Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  5,  Yale  4.  New  York  City,  Columbia  8,  Penn- 
sylvania 1. 

February  14 — Annapolis,  Md.     Washington  Fencers'  Club  7,  Naval  Academy  2. 

February  20 — Cambridge,  Mass.     Harvard  9,  Bowdoln  0. 

February  21 — New  York  City.  Columbia  Freshmen  5,  Yale  Freshmen  4.  Annapolis,  Md.,. 
New  York  A.  C.  7,  Naval  Academy  2. 

February  27 — New  York  City.  Columbia  7,  Harvard  2.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Pennsylvania  6, 
Cornell  3. 

February  28 — AnnaDolis,  Md.     Naval  Academy  6,  Cornell  3. 

March  7 — Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pennsylvania  6,  Yale  3.  Annapolis,  Md.,  Columbia  5,  Naval 
Academy  4. 

March  13 — New  Haven,  Ct.     Springfield  Y.   M.   C.  A.  5,   Yale  4. 

March  14 — Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  5,  Columbia  4,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  New  York  Fencers' 
Club  and  West  Point  tied.  West  Point  winning  the  foil  competition  by  5  to  4,  and  losing  sabre 
bouts  by  5  to  4. 

April  4 — New  York  City.  New  York  Military  Academy,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  won  the  national 
interscholastlc  foils  championship  at  the  Fencers'   Club,  defeating  the  Polytechnic  "Prep"   squad 

5  bouts  to  4,  and  the  New  York  Evening  High  School  team  6  to  3.     The  individual  title  went  to 
James  May  of  "Poly,"  who  lost  only  one  of  the  six  bouts  In  which  he  contested. 

Chicago,  111.,  Western  Intercollegiate  Championship  won  by  Illinois.  Foils — Schurecht,  Illinois, 
defeated  Ottoson,  Chicago,  4  to  2;  Schurecht,  Illinois,  defeated  Knutsen,  Wisconsin,  18  to  2;  Ottoson,. 
Chicago,  defeated  Knutsen,  Wisconsin,  15  to  5.  Duelling  Swords— Schurecht,  Illinois,  defeated 
Ottoson,  Chicago;  Schurecht,  Illinois,  defeated  Knutsen,  Wisconsin;  Ottoson,  Chicago,  defeated 
Knutsen,  Wisconsin.  Broad  Swords — Griffin,  Illinois,  defeated  Knutsen,  Wisconsin;  Griffin,  Illinois, 
defeated  Ottoson,  Chicago;  Knutsen,  Wisconsin,  defeated  Ottoson,  Chicago. 

April  10-11 — New  York  City.  Intercollegiate  Championships  (preliminaries  held  March  28). 
Columbia  made  a  clean  sweep,  with  a  total  of  32  victories  and  13  losses.  Studdiford  Pitt,  Jr.,  of 
Columbia  took  the  individual  prize  with  13  wins  out  of  15  bouts,  and  Waldo  S.  Shumway,  Columbia, 
went  through  the  sabres  tournament  without  a  defeat.  The  sabres  championship  was  the  first 
that  has  been  held  by  the  Intercollegiate  Fencing  Association.  The  team  representing  the  U.  S.. 
Naval  Academy  was  second,  with  29  victories  and  16  losses.  Rudolph  F.  Hans,  Navy;  E.  C.  Miller, 
Yale,  and  H.  Van  Buskirk,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  were  tied  for  second  place  In  the  Individual 
scores  with  11  victories  and  4  losses  each.  In  the  sabres  competition  E.  L.  Cochrane  of  the  Naval 
Academy  was  second,  losing  only  to  Shumway,  and  G.  G.  Bartol  of  Pennsylvania  was  third. 

Columbia — A.  N.  Clough  defeated  Von  Nordroff,  Harvard,  8  to  7;  Nickerson,  Yale,  9  to  3; 
Casusa,  Pennsylvania,  5  to  3;  lost  to  Miller,  Yale;  Savage,  Cornell;  Von  Buskirk,  Pennsylvania. 
Studdiford  Pitt  defeated  Glennon,  Harvard,  8  to  1 ;  Downey,  Yale,  7  to  4;  Nickerson,  Yale,  4  to  2; 
Sibert,  Cornell,  9  to  5;  Gerhard,  Pennsylvania,  7  to  3;  Casusa,  Pennsylvania,  4  to  2;  lost  none. 
L.  H.  Mouquln  defeated  Damon,  Harvard,  9  to  6;  Downey,  Yale,  8  to  2;  Gerhard,  Pennsylvania, 

6  to  3;  lost  to  Miller,  Yale;  Van  Buskirk,  Pennsylvania. 

Navy — R.  F.  Hans  defeated  Aylen,  Harvard,  11  to  5;  Nickerson,  Yale,  7  to  3;  Chapman,  Cornell, 
9  to  5:  Casusa,  Pennsylvania,  11  to  7;  lost  to  Von  Nordroff,  Harvard.  E.  Ellsburg  defeated  Damon, 
Harvard.  9  to  8;  Mill  r.  Yale,  5  to  13;  Sibert,  Cornell,  9  to  7;  lost  to  Von  Nordroff,  Harvard;  Von 
Buskirk,  Pennsylvania.  P.  T.  Glennon  defeated  Damon,  Harvard,  12  to  9;  Downey,  Yale,  6  to  3; 
Savage,  Cornell,  11  to  10;  Gerhard,  Pennsylvania,  7  to  5;  lost  to  Aylen,  Harvard. 

Harvard — J.  A.  Aylen  defeated  Downey,  Yale,  16  to  13;  Glennon,  Navy,  6  to  5;  lost  to  Sibert, 
Cornell;  Pitt,  Columbia;  Hans,  Navy.  S.  F.  Damon  won  none;  lost  to  Miller,  Yale;  Mouquin, 
Columbia;  Ellsburg,  Navy;  Glennon,  Navy.  Robert  Von  Nordroff  defeated  Nickerson,  Yale,  8  to  3; 
Casusa,  Pennsylvania,  4  to  1;  Hans,  Navy,  8  to  6;  Ellsberg,  Navy,  6  to  4;  lost  to  Savage.  Cornell; 
Clough,  Columbia. 

Yale — C.  E.  Miller  defeated  Damon,  Harvard,  10  to  7;  Savage,  Cornell,  9  to  7;  Mouquin, 
Columbia,  7  to  4;  lost  none.  F.  D.  Downey  won  none;  lost  to  Aylen,  Harvard;  Chapman,  Cornell;. 
Mouquin,  Columbia;  Glennon,  Navy.  E.  S.  Nickerson  won  none;  lost  to  Von  Nordroff,  Harvard; 
Clough,  Columbia;  Pitt,  Columbia;  Gerhard,  Pennsylvania. 

Cornell — H.  W.  Sibert  defeated  Aylen,  Harvard,  9  to  3;  Casusa,  Pennsylvania,  8  to  4;  Van 
Buskirk,  Pennsylvania,  6  to  4;  lost  to  Pitt,  Columbia;  Ellsberg,  Navy.  G.  Savage  defeated  Von 
Nordroff,  Harvard,  7  to  5;  Clough,  Columbia,  12  to  10;  Van  Buskirk,  Pennsylvania,  9  to  6;  lost  to 
Miller,  Yale;  Glennon,  Navy.     C.  T.  Chapman  defeated  Damon,  Harvard,  14  to  11;  Downey,  Yale, 

7  to  1;  lost  to  Mouquin,  Columbia;  Gerhard,  Pennsylvania;  Casusa,  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania — Bruce  Gerhard  defeated  Nickerson,  Yale,  8  to  5;  Chapman,  Cornell,  7  to  4; 
lost  to  Pitt.  Columbia;  Mouquin,  Columbia;  Hans,  Navy.  H.  Casusa  defeated  Chapman,  Cornell, 
9  to  4;  lost  to  Von  Nordroff,  Harvard;  Miller,  Yale;  Clough,  Columbia;  Pitt,  Columbia;  Mouquin, 
Columbia;  Hans,  Navy.  H.  Van  Buskirk  defeated  Downey,  Yale,  9  to  3;  Clough,  Columbia,  11  to  6; 
Mouquin,  Columbia,  6  to  4;  Ellsberg.  Navy,  5  to  3;  lost  to  Sibert,  Cornell;  Savage,  Cornell. 

The  Finals — H.  Van  Buskirk,  Pennsylvania,  defeated  S.  F.  Damon,  Harvard,  8  to  7;  E.  Ells- 
berg, Navy,  defeated  Downey,  Yale,  6  to  4;  E.  C.  Miller,  Yale,  defeated  Hans,  Navy,  7  to  5;  Bruce 
Gerhard,  Pennsylvania,  defeated  Chapman,  Cornell,  7  to  4;  P.  T.  Glennon,  Navy,  defeated  Nicker- 
son, Harvard,  7  to  4;  A.  H.  Clough.   Columbia,  defeated  S.  C.  Sardinia,  Cornell,   10  to  5;  Pitt, 
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Columbia,  defeated  Savage,  Cornell,  7  to  6;  Slbert,  Cornell,  defeated  Nlckerson,  Yale,  6  to  4;  Sardinia, 
Cornell,  defeated  Aylen,  Harvard,  8  to  2;  Hans,  Navy,  defeated  Van  Busklrk,  Pennsylvania,  11  to  8; 
Mouquin,  Columbia,  defeated  Slbert,  Pennsylvania,  6  to  5;  Von  Nordroff,  Harvard,  defeated 
Downey,  Yale,  5  to  3;  Savage,  Cornell,  defeated  Damon,  Harvard,  5  to  4;  Ellsberg,  Navy,  defeated 
Gerhard,  Pennsylvania,  9  to  3;  Damon,  Harvard,  defeated  Nlckerson,  Yale,  6  to  4;  Glennon,  Navy, 
defeated  Casusa,  Pennsylvania,  7  to  3;  Clough,  Columbia,  defeated  Ellsberg,  Navy,  9  to  7;  Von 
Nordroff,  Harvard,  defeated  Slbert,  Pennsylvania,  9  to  4;  Savage,  Cornell,  defeated  Gerhard, 
Pennsylvania,  7  to  4;  Miller,  Yale,  defeated  Vaughn,  Harvard,  8  to  4;  Glennon,  Navy,  defeated 
Mouquin,  Columbia,  8  to  5. 

Sabre  Bouts — Waldo  Shumway,  Columbia,  defeated  De  Costa,  Cornell,  7  to  6;  Bartol,  Penn- 
sylvania, 7  to  6;  Cochrane,  Navy,  7  to  4;  won  3,  lost  1.  E.  L.  Cochrane,  Navy,  defeated  De  Costa, 
null,  8  to  2;  Bartol,  Pennsylvania,  7  to  5;  lost  to  Shumway,  Columbia;  won  2,  lost  1.  J.  G. 
Bartol,  Pennsylvania,  defeated  De  Costa,  Cornell,  7  to  6;  lost  to  Shumway,  Columbia;  Cochrane, 
Navy;  won  1,  lost  2.  A.  M.  De  Costa,  Cornell,  lost  to  Shumway,  Columbia;  Bartol,  Pennsylvania; 
Cochrane,.  Navy;  won  0,  lost  3. 

Team  Scores — Columbia  defeated  Harvard,  9  to  0;  Yale,  5  to  4;  Cornell,  8  to  1;  Pennsylvania, 
6  to  3;  lost  to  Navy,  4  to  5;  won  32,  lost  13.  Naval  Academy  defeated  Harvard,  6  to  3;  Yale,  7  to 
2;  Cornell,  5  to  4;  Columbia,  5  to  4;  Pennsylvania,  6  to  3;  won  29,  lost  16.  Cornell  defeated 
Harvard,  6  to  3;  Yale,  5  to  4;  Pennsylvania,  5  to  4;  lost  to  Columbia,  1  to  8;  Navy,  4  to  5;  won 
21,  lost  24.     Pennsylvania  defeated  Harvard.  5  to  4;  Yale,  5  to  4;  lost  to  Cornell,  4  to  5;  Columbia, 

3  to  6;  Navy,  3  to  f>;  won  20,  lost  25.  Harvard  defeated  Yale,  7  to  2;  lost  to  Cornell,  3  to  6;  Colum- 
bia, 0  to  9;  Pennsylvania,  4  to  5;  Navy,  3  to  6;  won  17,  lost  28.     Yale  lost  to  Harvard,  2  to  7;  Cornell, 

4  to  5;  Columbia,  4  to  5;  Pennsylvania,  4  to  5;  Navy,  2  to  7;  won  16,  lost  29. 


LACROSSE. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE. 

United  States  Intercollegiate  Lacrosse  League. 


Final  Standing. 


NORTHERN   DIVISION. 

SOUTHERN 

DIVISION. 

CLtJBS. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.  C. 

Cornell.  . 

3 
2 
1 
0 

0 
1 
2 
3 

1.000 
.667 
.333 
.000 

Lehigh 

2 
1 
0 

0 
1 

2 

1.000 

Harvard 

1  Johns  Hopkins 

.500 

Hobart 

Swarthmore 

.000 

Stevens 

The  winners  of  the  two  championships  met  In  an  early  season  tie  game  which  It  was  found  Im- 
possible to  play  off  at  a  later  date. 

IMPORTANT  GAMES  PLAYED  IN  UNITED  STATES. 
March  28,  Naval  Academy  5,  Lehigh  1,  at  Annapolis,  Md.  March  31,  Carlisle  10.  Maryland 
Ag.  Academy  0,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  April  2,  Naval  Academy  5,  Baltimore  City  College  0,  at  Annapolis, 
Md.;  Lehigh  1,  Cornell  1,  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  April  3.  Cornell  2,  Swarthmore  0,  at  Swarthmore, 
Pa.  April  4,  Johns  Hopkins  3,  Cornell  2,  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston  Lacrosse  Club  7,  Harvard  4, 
at  Boston,  Mass.;  Crescent  A.  C.  9,  New  York  Lacrosse  Club,  2,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  April  6,  Carlisle 
2,  Cornell  1,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  April  9,  Naval  Academv  5,  Johns  Hopkins  2,  at  Annapolis,  Md.  April 
11,  Lehigh  2,  Crescent  A.  C.  0,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Johns  Hopkins  12,  Pennsylvania  1,  at  Baltimore, 
Md.:  Swarthmore  4,  Stevens  Institute  1,  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.  April  16,  Naval  Academy  6,  Swart h- 
more  0,  at  Annapolis,  Md.  April  18,  Johns  Hopkins  11,  Harvard  3,  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  Swarthmore 
6,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  2,  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Carlisle  7,  Pennsylvania  0,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Cresee  t 
A.  ('.  6,  Stevens  Institute  1,  at  Brooklyn,  NT.  Y.;  Lehigh  16,  New  York  Lacrosse  Club  0,  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  April  21,  Harvard  4,  Mount  Washington  3,  at  Baltimore.  Md.  April  2'A,  Naval 
Academy  11,  Harvard  4.  at  Annapolis,  Md.  April  25,  Swarthmore  2,  Carlisle  1,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.; 
Harvard  8,  Pennsylvania  2,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Lehigh  6,  Johns  Hopkins  4,  at  South  Bethlehem. 
Pa.  April  30,  Naval  Academy  3,  Carlisle  3,  at  Annapolis,  Md.  May  2,  Pennsylvania  4,  Penn. 
state  1,  at  State  College,  Pa.;  Cornell  3,  Crescent  A.  C.  3,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Johns  Hopkins  7, 
Carlisle  2,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  May  7,  Naval  Academy  8,  Pennsylvania  5,  at  Annapolis,  Md.  May  9, 
I. (high  7,  Carlisle  2,  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Johns  Hopkins  11,  Swarthmore  l.at  Baltimore.  Md.; 
crescent  A.  C.  13,  New  York  Lacrosse  Club  0,  at  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.;  Harvard  Freshmen  3,  Brooklyn, 
X.  V.  High  School  2,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  May  23,  Crescent  A.  C.  4.  Carlisle  3,  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.; 
Pennsylvania  7,  Stevens  Institute  3,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Johns  Hopkins  5,  Harvard  4,  at  Cambridge, 
SB.  May  2s,  Toronto  University  s,  Swarthmore  2,  at  Swarthmore,  Pa.  May  30,  Crescent  A.  C. 
11.  Toronto  University  2,  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.;  Boston  Lacrosse  club  8,  Harvard  3.  at  Boston, 
Mass.  June  8,  Carlisle  7,  Penn.  State  1,  at  State  College,  Pa.:  Crescent  A.  C.  10,  Mount  Washing- 
to  i,  Baltimore,  Md,,  3,  at  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.  June  13,  Toronto  Lacrosse  A.  A.  6,  Crescent  A.  C.  3,  at 
Brookly  ,  X.  Y.  June  20,  :-  Catharines,  Ontario,  5,  Crescent  a.  C.  4.  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  June 
27 .  Maltland  Lacrosse  Club  of  Canada  8,  Crescent  A.  C.  5,  at  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL,     FLAT     TRACK. 

31  4-5s Ollle  Moore Chicago 1908 

4»i  2-5a Rodney  Peters Pittsburgh,  Pa 

82fl     Clarence  Hamilton Kansas  City 1909 

32  2-5s Clarence  Hamilton Kansas  City L909 

PROFESSIONAL,     BANKED     TRACK. 

15s Ollie  Moore Chicago 1908 

27  2-5s Clarence  Hamilton Chicago L909 

I   2-6a J"hn  Planner? Chloago 1908 

55   2-5s Ollle  Moore Chicago 1908 

PROFESSIONAL     HOUR     RECORDS. 

,24  hours —    279  miles  314  yards Jesse  Carey Paris 1911 

144     •'     —1.100     "    H.  Bnowden Denver IS 

144      "     Team  Race — 1,519  miles. .  .  .  Elseahard  and  Burke Denver 1910 


1 

2 
3 

"  —  2m. 
"    —  5m. 

M     —    Mil. 

1 
2 
3 

mile —  lm. 
•'  —  2m. 
"    —  5m. 

"    —  7m. 
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ROLLER  SKATING;   NATIONAL   RECORDS.—  Continued. 

AMATEUR.     FLAT     TRACK. 

H  mile —  lm.  26s William  Robinson Chicago 1908 

1  "    —  2m.  57   l-5s Leon  Kimm Detroit 1912 

2  "    —  5m.  56s Joseph  Jordan New  York 1910 

10  "    — 33m.  20s L.  Bierwerth San  Francisco 1909 

AMATEUR.     BANKED     TRACK. 

100  yards —  10s Henry  Becker Chicago 1910 

H    mile   —  36s Fred  Tyrell Chicago 1909 

H      "      —  lm.   13   l-5s Henry  Becker Chicago 1910 

1  "       —  2m.   32s Henry  Becker Chicago 1908 

2  "      —  5m.    12s Henry  Becker Chicago 1909 

15     "      — 49m.   15s.         Charles  Maegdefessel Chicago 1909 

AMATEUR     MARATHON     RACE. 

26  miles,  385  yards — lh.  25m.  8  l-5s. .  Chris  Driscoll Chicago 1909 

AMATEUR     TEAM      RACE. 

1   hour  —   18  7-8   miles C.  Carlson  and  C.  Keppler Chicago 1908 

12  hours — 203   1-2      "      Carl  Carlson  and   Hugh  Gillice. .  .  Chicago 1908 

24      "       — 349  "      L.  Bierwerth  and  O.  Arnold San  Jose 1908 

BACKWARD     SKATING,     PROFESSIONAL. 

H   mile—  47  2-5s Niels  Bach Milwaukee 1910 

Vi      "    — lm.  31   l-5s Niels  Bach, Milwaukee 1910 

1      "    —3m.      7  3-5s Niels  Bach Memphis 1907 

AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL    ROLLER   CHAMPIONSHIPS    HELD  AT   THE   PALACE 

RINK,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  MARCH  12  TO  25,  1914. 

Amateur  Championship,  One  Mile — Skated  in  eighteen  heats,  six  semi-finals  and  one  final* 
March  12  to  18.  Forty  skaters  competed — Leon  Kimm,  Chicago,  111.,  first;  Elmer  Ecknian* 
Chicago,  111.,  second;   Howarth  Beaumont,  Chicago,  111.,  third.     Time — 3m.  5  l-5s. 

Professional  Championship,  One  Mile — Skated  in  eighteen  heats,  six  semi-finals  and  one  final, 
March  19  to  25.  Thirty-eight  professional  skaters  competed — Roland  Cioni  (Italian),  Norristown, 
Pa.,  first;  Rollie  R.  Birkhimer,  Columbus,  Ohio,  second;  Rodney  Peters,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  third. 
Time — 3m.  6s. 


BOXING. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  the  recording  of  bouts  other  than  those  between  pugilists  of  prominence. 
The  abbreviations:  K.  O.,  knockout;  D.,  draw;  R.  D.,  referee's  decision;  P.  V.,  popular  verdict; 
F.,  foul. 

December  9,  1913 — Battling  Levlnsky  defeated  Jim  Flynn,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

December  20 — Sam  Langford  defeated  Joe  Jeanette,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  Paris,  France. 

December  22 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Jim  Coffey,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

December  25 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Jack  Driscoll,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

December  26 — Hughie  Mehegan,  Australia,  defeated  Pal  Brown,  America,  twenty  rounds,  R. 
D.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

January  1,  1914 — Bandsman  Blake.  England,  defeated  Dixie  Kid,  America,  twenty  rounds, 
R.  D.,  London,  England. 

January  3 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Jim  Coffey,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

January  5 — Johnny  Kilbane  K.  O.  Eddie  Moy,  five  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bob  McAllister 
defeated  Battling  Levinsky,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

January  10 — Fred  Welsh,  England,  defeated  Sam  Robideau,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

January  11 — Tom  McCormick,  Australia,  defeated  Johnny  Summers,  England,  for  the  British 
welterweight  championship,  twenty  rounds,  R.   D.,  Sydney,   New  South  Wales. 

January  12 — Mike  Gibbons  K.  O.  Bob  McAllister,  seven  rounds.  New  York  City. 

January  13 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Porky  Flynn,  ten  rounds,  New  York  City. 

January  15 — Jim  Flynn  defeated  Jack  Driscoll,  seven  rounds,  stopped,  New  York  City. 

January  17 — Battl'ng  Levinsky  defeated  Jack  Connors,  ten  rounds,  New  York  City. 

January  19 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Mike  Glover,  P.  V.,  ten  rounds.  New  York  City.  Georges 
Carpentier,  France,  K.  O.  Pat  O'Keefe,  Ireland,  two  rounds,  Nice,  France. 

January  21 — Battlirg  Levinsky  defeated  Jack  Keating,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Bridgeport,  Ct., 
Jim  Flynn  K.  O.  Jim  Logan,  two  rounds,  Providence,  R.  I.  Johnny  Coulon  defeated  Young 
Slnnet.  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Racine,  Wis. 

January  23 — Ad  Wolgast  defeated  Joe  Rivers,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

January  24 — Sam  Langford  K.  O.  Patrick  Curran,  Ireland,  one  round,  Paris,  France. 

January  27 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Soldier  Kearns,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,   New  York  City. 

January    31 — Jack    Britton    defeated    Ray    Campbell,    ten    rounds,    P.    V.,    New    York    City. 
Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Tony  Ross,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Frankie  Burns  drew 
with  Gilbert  Gallant,  twenty  rounds,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

February  2 — Johnny  Kilbane  defeated  Eddie  Moy,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Porky 
Flynn  K.  O.  George  Rodel,  four  rounds,  New  York  City. 

February  6 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Tom  McMahon.  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

February  7 — Johnny  Kilbane  defeated  Kid  Thomas,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Jack  Driscoll,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Eddie  McGoorty, 
America,  defeated  Pat  Bradley,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

February  9 — Bob  Moha  defeated  Jack  Driscoll,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

February  10 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Johnny  Dohan,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

February  11 — Johnny  Kilbane  defeated  Tommy  Bresnahan,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

February  16 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Kid  Graves,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ad  Wolgast  defeated  Tommy  Gary,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

February  17 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Gene  Moriarty.  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

February  19 — Jim  Coffey  K.  O.  Tony  Ross,  six  rounds,  New  York  City. 

February  23 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Al  McCoy,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

February  24 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Frankie  Madden,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

February  26 — Jim  Duffy  defeated  Fred  Welsh,  England,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

February  28 — Alfred  Morey,  Australia,  defeated  Johnny  Summers,  England,  F.,  seven  rounds, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 
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March  3 — Bombardier  Wells.  England,  K.  O.  Bandsman  Blake,  England,  four  rounds,  London, 
England.     Battling  Levlnsky  defeated  Fred  McKay,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

March  5 — Leach  Cross  defeated  Phil  Bloom,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

March  7 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Joe  Hirst,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Battling 
Levlnsky  defeated  Jack  Keating,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

March  9 — Battling  Levlnsky  and  Jim  Coffey  drew,  ten  rounds,  New  York  City. 

March  10 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Kid  Graves,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

March  11 — Young  Ahearn,  America,  K.  O.  Adrlen  Hogan,  France,  eleven  rounds,  Paris,  France. 

March  12 — Willie  Ritchie  defeated  Ad  Wolgast,   10  rounds,  P.  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mareh  14 — Battling  Levlnsky  defeated  Tim  O'Nell,  six  rounds,  P.  v.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  15 — Eddie  McGoorty,  America,  defeated  Jeff  Smith,  America,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D., 
Sydney,  Xew  South  Wales. 

March  17 — Battling  Levlnsky  defeated  Sailor  Frltts,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City.  Jack 
Dillon  defeated  Dick  Gilbert,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  Fred  Welsh,  England,  defeated 
Joe  Rivers,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

March  20 — Leach  Cross  drew  with  Joe  Shugrue,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

March  21 — JoeTleanette,  America,  defeated  Georges  Carpentler,  France,  15  rounds,  R.  D., 
Purls    Frtincc. 

March  23 — Bob  Moha  defeated  Battling  Levlnsky,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Sam 
Langford  K.  O.  Billy  Walking,  one  round,  New  York  City. 

March  24 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Gus  Christie,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Hudson,  Wis. 

March  27 — Sam  Langford  defeated  Jim  Johnson,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

March  28 — Jim  Coffey  K.  O.  Jack  Connors,  one  round.  New  York  Cltv. 

March  30 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Leo  Kelley,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

April  3 — Battling  Levlnsky  defeated  Fred  McKay,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Jimmy 
Clabby  and  Jack  Murray  drew,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

April  6 — Johnny  Kllbane  defeated  Gene  Delmont,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

April  8 — Al  McCoy  K.  O.  George  Chip,  one  round.  New  York  City.  Joe  Jeanette,  America, 
K.  O.  Andrew  Johnson,  England,  four  rounds,  Liverpool,  England. 

April  12 — Eddie  McGoorty,  America,  K.  O.  Dave  Smith,  Australia,  ten  rounds,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. 

April  13 — Jeff  Smith,  America,  defeated  Pat  Bradley,  sixteen  rounds,  stopped,  Sydney,  Xew 
South  Wales.     Johnnv  Kllbane  defeated  Frankie  Daley,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

April  14 — Jack  Dillon  defeated  Battling  Levlnsky,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Butte,  Mont. 

April  15 — Sam  Langford  defeated  Kid  Cotton,  eight  rounds,  P.  v.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

April  17 — Willie  Ritchie  defeated  Tommy  Murphy  for  lightweight  championship,  twenty 
rounds,  R.   1).,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

April  21 — Leo  Houck  defeated  George  Chip,  twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

April  22 — Johnny  Kllbane  defeated  Bobby  Reynolds,  eight  rounds,  P.  V.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

April  24 — Jim  Coffey  K.  O.  Jim  Flynn,  four  rounds,  New  York  City. 

April  25 — Jack  Britton  defeated  Kid  Graves,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

April  28 — Freddie  Welsh,  England,  defeated  Leach  Cross,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

May  2 — Joe  Jeanette  K.  O.  Kid  Jackson,  seven  rounds,  Paris,  France. 

May  4 — Joe  Jeanette  defeated  Colin  Bell,  Australia,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  London,  England. 

May  5 — Joe  Borrell,  America,  defeated  Marcel  Moreau,  France,  eight  rounds,  stopped,  Paris. 
France.     Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Johnny  Howard,  ten  rounds,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

May  14 — Harry  Stone,  America,  defeated  Eddie  Beattle,  England,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D., 
Liverpool,  Englan '.  '' 

Mav  19 — Battling  Levlnsky  defeated  Carl  Lewis,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Brooklyn,  N.  \. 

Mav  20 — Gunboat  Smith  defeated  Jack  Blackburn,  six  rounds,  P.  v..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  21 — Joe  Humphreys  defeated  Al  McCoy,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

May  24 — Jim  Coffey  defeated  Dan  Dslley,  six  rounds,  P.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  25 — Fred  Welsh  defeated  Joe  Mandot,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Xew  Orleans,  La.  Sam 
Langford  K.  O.  Billy  Wat  kins,  four  rounds,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  Young  Ahearn,  America,  K.  O. 
Private  Braddock,   England,   eight  rounds,   London,   England. 

May  26 — Charlie  White  defeated  Willie  Ritchie,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

May  29 — Johnny  Kllbane  K.  O.  Benny  Chavez,  two  rounds,  Denver,  Coi. 

May  30 — Rattling  Levlnsky  and  Jack  Dillon  drew,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

June  6 — Jeff  Smith,  America,  defeated  Jimmy  Clabby,  America,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.      Battling  Levlnsky  K.  O.  Jack  Davles,  seven  rounds.  New  York  City. 

June  8 — Carl  Morris  defeated  Jim  Flynn,  nine  rounds,  F.,  Joplln,  Mo. 

June  9 — Kid  Williams  K.  O.  Johnny  Coulon  for  bantam  championship,  three  rounds,  Loa 
Ancdos    Osil> 

June  10— Harry  Wills  defeated  Joe  Jeanette,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

June  11 — Billy  Murray  defeated  Al  McCoy,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  city. 

June  13 — Sam  McVey,  America,  K.  O.  Arthur  Pelky,  America,  four  rounds,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

June  15 — Jerry  Delaney,  England,  defeated  Harry  Stone,  America,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D., 
London,  England.  Young  Ahearn,  America,  K.  O.  Sid  Burns,  England,  two  rounds,  London, 
Eng'and. 

June  16 — Joe  Jeanette  defeated  Silas  Green,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City.  Jack  Dillon 
defeated   Hub  Moha,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Butte,  Mont. 

June  22 — Torn    Ross,   America,  K.  O.  Kid  Jackson,  America,  four  rounds,  London,  England. 

June  26 — Battling  Levlnsky  defeated  Bert  Kenny,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Far  Rockaway,  Xew 
York  City. 

June  27 — Jack  Johnson,  America,  defeated  Frank  Moran,  America,  for  heavyweight  champion- 
ship, twentv  rounds,  R.   1).,  Paris,  France. 

June  30 — Chits.  Welnert  defeated  Battling  Levlnsky,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.  Kid 
Williams  defeated  Kid  Herman,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Bombardier  Wells,  England, 
K.  O.  Colin   Hell,    Australia,  two  rounds,  London,  England. 

July  1 — Joe  Jeanette  defeated  Jim  Johnson,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Xew  York  City. 
Jul v  2 — Johnnv  Kllbane  defeated  Mars,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
July  4 — Leach  Cross  defeated  Red  Watson,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D..  San  Diego,  Cal.  Carl 
Morris  K.  O.  Al  Kublak,  six  rounds.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Jimmy  Clabby,  America,  defeated  Eddie 
McCoortv,  America,  eight  rounds.  F.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  George  chip  K.  ().  Billy  Murray, 
fifteen  rounds,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Jack  Britton  defeated  Johnny  Griffith,  twelve  rounds,  P.  V., 
Canton,  Ohio. 

July  7 — Fred  Welsh,  England,  defeated  Willie  Ritchie,  America,  for  the  lightweight  champion- 
ship, twentv  rounds,  R.   I).,  London,  England. 

July  14 — Charley   White  K.  O.  Stanley  Yoakum,  nineteen  rounds.  Denver,  Col. 
July  15 — Joe  Jeanette  tfr'-jated  Jim  Johnson.  10  rounds,  P.  V.,  Xew  York  city. 
July    16 — Georges    Carpentler,    France,    defeated    Gunboat    Smith,    America,    six    rounds,    F., 
London,  England. 
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July  21 — Battling  Levlnsky  defeated  Porky  Flynn,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

July  24 — Tom  Kennedy,  America,  defeated  Max  Robert,  France,  five  rounds,  stopped,  Paris, 
France.     Jack  Dillon  K.  O.  Joe  Mace,  three  rounds,  Muncle,  Ind. 

July  26 — Georges  Carpentler,  France,  defeated  Kid  Jackson,  America,  four  rounds,  F.,  Bor- 
deaux, France. 

August  1 — George  Chip  defeated  Ed  Petroskle,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Jimmy  Clabby,  America,  K.  O.  Dave  Smith,  Australia,  one  round,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

August  5 — Joe  Jeanette  defeated  Jim  Johnson,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

August  7 — Charley  White  defeated  Joe  Azevedo,  eighteen  rounds,  stopped,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

August  11 — Leach  Cross  defeated  Joe  Rivers,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

August  12 — Sam  Langford  defeated  Jim  Johnson,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City.  Mike  Gibbons 
K.  O.  Freddy  Hicks,  nine  rounds,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

August  14 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Billy  Walters,  six  rounds,  R.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 

August  18 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Fred  Fritts,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Jimmy 
Murphy  defeated  Grover  Hayes,  seven  rounds,  stopped,  Hammond,  Ind. 

August  19 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Bartley  Madden,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City.  Battling 
Nelson  defeated  Cliff  Ford,  six  rounds,  R.  D.,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 

August  25 — Sam  Langford  K.  O.  George  Cotton,  four  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

August  31 — Battling  Levinsky  K.  O.  Jack  Nevins,  two  rounds,  Far  Rockaway,  New  York  City. 

September  7 — Leach  Cross  defeated  Johnny  Tillman,  ten  rounds,  R.  D.,  Hudson,  Wis.  Jim  Flynn 
K.  O.  Al  Norton,  six  rounds,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Joe  Rivers  defeated  Willie  Beecher,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Charley  White  K.  O.  Dan  O'Brien,  one  round,  Denver,  Col.  Mike  Gibbons  defeated 
George  (Knockout)  Brown,  ten  rounds,  R.  D.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

September  14 — Kid  Williams  defeated  Louisiana,  six  rounds,  P.  V. 

September  18 — George  Davis  defeated  Battling  Levinsky,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Joe 
Mandot  defeated  Ad  Wolgast,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

September  21 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Bill  McKinnon,  ten  rounds,  R.  D.,  Covington,  Ky. 

September  28 — Kid  Williams  K.  O.  Kid  Herman,  four  rounds,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Jack  Dillon  de- 
feated Frank  Mantell,  twelve  rounds,  P.  V.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

September  30 — George  Chip  K.  O.  Billy  Murray,  four  rounds,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

October  1 — Sam  Langford  and  Joe  Jeanette  drew,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

October  4 — Joe  Mandot  defeated  Joe  Rivers,  twenty  rounds,  R.  D.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

October  6 — Leach  Cross  and  Walter  Mohr  drew,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Sam  Langford 
K.  O.  Colin  Bell,  Australia,  four  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

October  7 — Al  Reich  defeated  Tom  Kennedy,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

October  9 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Gunboat  Smith,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

October  12 — Joe  Rivers  defeated  Frankie  Russell,  eight  rounds,  R.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

October  13 — Al  McCoy  K.  O.  Willie  Lewis, "five  rounds,  New  "iork  City.  Gilbert  Gallant  defeated 
Leach  Cross,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

October  20 — Sam  Langford  K.  O.  Gunboat  Smith,  three  rounds,  Boston,  Mass. 

October  27 — Kid  Williams  defeated  Dutch  Brandt,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City.  Freddie  Welsh 
defeated  Matty  Baldwin,  twelve  rounds,  R.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

October  30 — Battling  Levinsky  defeated  Fred  Fritts,  ten  rounds,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

November  2 — Freddie  Welsh  defeated  Ad  Wolgast,  eight  rounds,  stopped,  Wolgast  broke  bone  in  his 
right  hand.  New  York  City. 

November  9 — Mike  Gibbons  defeated  Young  Mike  Donovan,  six  rounds,  stopped,  Now  York  City. 

November  10 — Al  McCoy  and  Soldier  Bartfield.  ten  rounds,  D.,  P.  V.,  New  York  City. 

AMATEUR  BOXING. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  Championships,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  18.  Result  of  Finals:  108- 
pound  class — Johnny  Downs  of  Cleveland  defeated  Leo  Elvin  of  New  York,  three  rounds.  115- 
pound  class — Steve  Phillips  of  Boston  defeated  Harry  McLatchy  of  Cambridge,  three  rounds. 
125-pouud  class — Vincent  Pokorni  of  Cleveland  defeated  J.  J.  Sullivan  of  Boston,  three  rounds. 
135-pound  class — Dick  Stosh  of  Cleveland  defeated  William  Buckley  of  Chelsea,  three  rounds. 
145-pound  class — Max  Woldman  of  Cleveland  defeated  Patrick  McCarthy  of  Boston,  three  rounds 
(judges  disagreed;  referee's  decision).  158-pound  class — W.  Barrett  of  New  York  stopped  Charles 
J.  Seegest  of  Cleveland,  one  round.  175-pound  class — W.  Hanna  of  Toronto  stopped  Arthur  Sheri- 
dan of  Brooklyn,  two  rounds.  Heavyweight  class — Patrick  Kelley  of  Boston  defeated  Arthur 
Sheridan  of  Trinity  Club,  Brooklyn    three  rounds. 

New  York  State  Championships,  held  at  the  Crescent  A.  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  9.  Result 
of  Finals:  108-pound  class — Bert  Weil,  St.  Bartholomew  A.  C,  defeated  Louis  Wellman,  unat- 
tached, in  three  rounds.  115-pound  class — I.  Selzer,  unattached,  defeated  G.  W.  Schroeder,  Union 
Settlement  A.  C,  on  points  in  three  rounds.  125-pound  class — Johnny  Nugent,  unattached, 
defeated  M.  Schwenger,  Pastime  A.  C,  on  points  in  three  rounds.  135-pound  class — W.  Smith, 
Bronx  Churoh  House,  stopped  D.  Jorio,  Greek-American  A.  C,  in  two  rounds.  145-pound  class — 
August  Ratner,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  defeated  J.  Tiplitz,  Educational  Alliance,  in  three  rounds  on  points. 
158-pound  class — W.  Barrett,  Pastime  A.  C,  stopped  J.  Gaddi,  St.  Bartholomew  A.  C,  in  two 
rounds.  175-pound  class — Arthur  Sheridan,  Trinity  A.  C,  stopped  G.  Oreundler,  Union  Settlement 
A.  C,  in  one  round.  Heavyweight  class — Arthur  Sheridan,  Trinity  A.  C,  knocked  out  Tom  Kellog, 
Washington  Heights  A.  C,  in  one  punch. 

Metropolitan  Championships,  held  at  the  New  York  A.  C,  March  28.  Results:  108-pound 
class,  final  round — Leo  Elvin,  Union  Settlement  A.  C,  won  by  default;  all  other  entrants  over 
weight.  115-pound  class,  semi-final  round — Gus  Mass,  Glencoe  A.  C.  defeated  John  Berese, 
Pennant  A.  C,  judges'  decision;  P.  Franchini,  Trinity  Club,  defeated  B.  Weil,  St.  Bartholomew 
A.  C,  referee's  decision.  Final — Franchini  got  decision  over  Mass.  158-pound  class,  semi-final 
round — A.  Kaufman,  Trinity  Club,  defeated  L.  Bernstein,  Sheridan  A.  C,  stopped  by  referee  in 
third  round;  W.  Barrett,  Pastime  A.  C,  defeated  J.  Gaddie,  St.  Bartholomew  A.  C,  judges'  decision. 
Final — Barrett  beat  Kaufman,  bout  stopped  by  referee  in  second  round.  125-pound  class,  final 
round — E.  Kothe,  St.  Bartholomew  A.  C,  defeated  M.  Schwinger,  Pastime  A.  C,  judges'  decision. 
135-pound  class,  final  round — W.  Smith,  Bronx  Church  House,  defeated  J.  Sheridan,  Trinity 
Club,  judges'  decision.  145-pound  class,  final  round — J.  Tiplitz,  Educational  Alliance,  defeated 
E.  Nugent,  unattached,  in  two  rounds.  175-pound  class,  final  round — W.  Spengler,  Union  Settle- 
ment A.  C,  stopped  A.  Sheridan,  Trinity  Club,  in  second  round.  Heavyweight  class,  final  round — 
W.  Spengler,  Union  Settlement  A.  C,  defeated  Bud  Kenney,  Franklin  A.  C,  judges'  decision. 

Central  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Championships,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  10  and  16. 
115-pound  class — Won  by  Art.  Root,  Cleveland.  125-pound  class — Won  by  Eddie  Brown,  Cleve- 
land. 135-pound  class — Won  by  Dick  Stosh,  Cleveland.  Middleweight  class — Won  by  Dan 
Hayes,  Chicago.  15S-pound  class — Won  by  Max  Woldman,  Cleveland.  Heavyweight  class — 
Won  by  Andrew  Hagan,  Cleveland. 
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PUGILISTIC    CHAMPIONS    AND    RECEIPTS. 

All  attempts  to  designate  and  classify  the  pugilistic  champions  and  title  holders  are  more  or  less 
arbitrary  because  of  the  fact  that  few  such  champions  won  and  defended  the  championships  at  the  same 
weight.  Amoiii?  the  lighter  weight  boxers  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  pugilist  to  be  forced  from  one  class 
Into  the  next  higher  by  growth  and  increased  weight.  The  following  list,  dating  from  1S90,  is  generally 
accepted  by  critics  and  boxers  as  being  the  correct  classification,  although  holders  did  not  always  win  title 
from  previous  champions: 

HEAVYWEIGHT8  (over  15S  lbs.)— 1890-1892,  John  L.  Sullivan;  1892-1897,  James  J.  Corbett; 
1897-1899.  Robert  Fitzsimmons;  1699-1906,  James  J.  Jeffries;  1906-1908,  Tommy  Burns;  1908-1914,  Jack 
Johnson. 

MIDDLEWEIGHT*?  (158  lbs.)— 1890-1S97,  Robert  Fitzsimmons:  1897-1907,  Tommy  Rvan;  1907- 
190S,  Stanley  Ketchel:  1908,  Bill  Papke  and  Stanley  Ketchel:  1908-1910,  Stanley  Ketchel;  1911-1913, 
claimed  by  Frank  Klaus.  Mike  Gibbons,  Ed  McGoorty  and  Geo.  Chip;  1914,  M.  Gibbons  and  L.  McGoorty 

WELTERWEIGHTS  (145  lbs.) — 1S90-1893,  no  recognized  champion;  1S94-1896,  Tommv  Ryan; 
1806-1897,  Kid  McCoy;  1S98-1900,  Billy  Smith;  1900,  Rube  Ferns;  1901,  Mattv  Matthews  and 
Rube  Perns;  1901-1904,  Joe  Walcott;  1904-1908,  Dixie  Kid;  1908-1912,  no  legitimate  claimants. 

LIGHTWEIGHTS  (133  lbs.) — 1890-1894,  Jack  McAuliffe;  1894-1899,  Kid  Lavtgne;  1899-1902. 
Frank  Erne;  1902-1908,  Joe  Gans;  1908-1910,  Battling  Nelson;  1910-1911,  Ad  Wolgast;  1912.  Ad  Wolgast 
and  Willie  Ritchie;  1913,  Willie  Ritchie;  1914,  Freddie  Welsh. 

FEATHERWEIGHTS  (122  lbs.) — 1890-1892,  no  recognized  champion:  1892-1897.  George  Dixon; 
1897,  Solly  Smith;  1898,  Solly  Smith  and  Dave  Sullivan;  1S98-1900,  George  Dixon;  1900-1901.  Terry 
McGovern;  1901-1904,  Young  Corbett;  1904-1908,  Tommy  Sullivan;  1908-1911,  Abe  Attell;  1911-1914, 
Johnnv  Kilbane. 

BANTAMWEIGHTS  (116  lbs.) — 1890-1892,  George  Dixon;  1892-1894,  no  recognized  champion; 
1894-1898,  Jimmy  Barry;  1898-1901,  no  recognized  champion:  1901-1903,  Harry  Forbes:  1903-1905,  Franliie 
Neil;  1905-1907,  no  recognized  champion;  1907-1913,  Johnny  Coulon;  1914,  Kid  Williams. 


LARGEST   GATE    RECEIPTS   OF  BOXING. 

Date.             Winner. 

Loser. 

Place. 

Gate 
Receipts 

Datb. 

Winner. 

Lri8<-r. 

Place. 

Gate 

Receipts. 

Keno.Xev 

$270,755 

Oct.   16,  1909 

Johnson 

San  Fran . 

fse,30o 

Sept.    3,  1906.  Gam 

G'd'd.^ 

69,715 

Mar.  2d,  1904 

Britt 

San  Pima . 

32,245 

Dec.  SK,  1908. 

Johnson 

Sy'y.Aus. 

■r67,500 

Julv   25,  1902. 

Jeffries 

Fiiz<i>iim.ons 

San  Fran. 

Saw.    3.  1899. 

New  Yoru. 

66,300 

Mar.  17,  1897. 

Fitzsimmons 

Car-'in. 

Aug.  14,  1903. 

Jeffries 

63,340' 

Nov.  15,  190!. 

Jeffries 

San  Fran. 

80,800 

Aug.  30.   ! 

M.-Cov 

XewYork. 

66,350 

Sept.    9,  1905. 

San  Fran. 

'-'7.775 

Dec.  SO,  1904. 

Britt   

(°olma,Cal 

48,811 

Oct.    31,  1904. 

Britt    

Gans 

San  Fran. 

91,761 

Sept.    7,1892. 

C'Tbelt 

Sull  van 

X.  Orleans 

•46,000 

Aug.  26,  1904. 

Mum  roe  .... 

B     i  I-  run  . 

21.760 

Mar.     g,  1893 

Fitzsimmons 

Hall 

40,000! 

Dec;     2,1896. 

lritz^immons. 

San  Fran . 

21,«00 

Feb.  29,  1910. 

Wolg  i~l 

-an  Fran. 

37,750 

Mar.  31,  1903. 

McGovern... 

San  Fran. 

90,880 

*  Purse  $25,000  and  $10,"0>i  a  s:de.    fEstimated. 


HARNESS    HORSE    RACING. 
WORLD'S   TROTTING   RECORDS. 


Distance. 


1  mile  (world's  record).. . 

i  a  a  race 

on  half-mile  truck. 
bya  stallion 

"   gelding 

"    mare 

(with  rmm'gmate) 
by  a  .yearling 

"    two-year-old.. 

"    three- year-old 

"    four-year-old. 

•'    five-year-old.. 

"  six-year-old  . . 
to  high  wheel  sulky 


Rent  si  lieata 

"    3     "     . 

2  m  i  I  es 


4 
5 

10 

•2(i 
80 

llMI 


Name. 


Uhlan* 

Hamburg  Belle. . . 

Uhlan' 

The  Harvester*  ., 

Uhlan* 

Lou  Dillon* 

Ayres  P.* 

Airdale 

Peter  Volo 

Peter  Volo 

Btawah 

I.nii    Dillon* 

Don  Dillon* 

Major  I  lelmar*.. . 
Peter  Bllliken.*  t 
Hamburg  Belle. . 

Btawah , 

The  Harvester1 . 
f  Nigntingali 
i  Fairy  wood 


(  Bertie  R  

[Senator   L 

Bishop   Hero 

r  Pascal*    

i «  mil  roller 

<  'apt.  McGowan*. 
i  len.  Taylor* 

v i-i.-i*  ... 

< 'oii'pieror* 


Place. 


Lexington,  Kv 

No.  Randall,  Ohio 

Goshen,   X.  V 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn.t 

Kirk  wood.  Del.  <  kite)  ... 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Mempnis,Tenn.t 

Memphis,   Tenn 

Memphis.  Tenn 

i  foshen,  X.  Y 

No.  Randall,  <  >hlo 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington ,  Ky 

Nashville,  Tenn.    t<  ■ 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Blackpool,  England  t . .. 

San  Jose,  <  !al.  -  reg.) 

Oakland,  <  !al.  i  reg.  i 

New  York.  N.  v.  i  reg.)   . 
San  Francisco,!  taL  (reg.  i 

Boston,  Mass.  i  reg.) 

San  Francisco, « !al 

Albany,  X.  Y 

( Jentreville.  L.  1 


Date. 


Oct. 

All','. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

July 

Oct 

Oft. 

Oct. 
Sept. 

•  let. 

Nov. 

I  '<•!. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Oct. 

Oct 

.Inly 

Sept 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct 

Feb. 

May 

Nov. 


Til 


9, 1913 
35,1909 
24.1911 
22,1910 
12,1910 
24,1903 

3.1893 


2,1912 

6,1913 

6,1914 
28,1914 
24,1908 
11,1904, 
26.1904 
90,1914 
25,1! 
8,1914  2.03)$ 
13,1910 
20,1893 

1,1895 
11,1899 

2,1894 
14,1893 

2,1893 
23,1878 
31,1866 
21,1867 

12,1853 


1.54M 
2.01* 
8.0292 
2.01 

1 

2.(i::'o 

2.1594 

2.04  % 
2.n:,.., 
2  U 
1.  " 
2.ol 
2.07 
2.14* 
2  "IH 
2.ti 
4.1 

666* 
T  I 
;< 

10.12 
12 

26.16 
27.23* 
36 

....II  4T.o9 
. . .  .  :i  65  40* 
. ..  .  *..".f).53 


2.  Ml' J 

2.03)* 


1  mile  (against  time). 

,        i  t  H  14 

l    "     in  a  race 

2  heats. 


Trottiiijtr— To   \Vu«on. 


Lou  Dillon*. 


Uhlan*. 

Lou  Dillon 
Lou  Dillon. 


i  ::  heats Hopeful 


2  miles. 

3  "         

6      "      

in     M       

20     ,l       

*  Against  time. 

Jllalf  mile  track. 


Memphis,  Ten  n.1 k»t. 

i  aeveland,  <  ihio v  m,r. 

Memphis,  Tenn i  »<-t. 

Memphis,  Tenn *  >ot. 

<  'Ilic.'IL'o.    Ill (  »Ct. 

Belmont.   Phlla « let. 

poini   Breeze,  Phila Nov. 

Ed.  Bryan Philadelphia,  Pa  Ang. 

Julia  a  id  rich Pan   Francisco,  <  'al June 

Controller ISan  Francisco.  Cal Apri 


Pelegon. 
K>\.  Bryan, 


28,1901 
B.1911 

21,190; 

21,1903 

12,1878 

20,1909 
B.1906 

22  1"" 
16,18*3 

120,1878 


2  04M 
.  2.17 


2.00 
2.00 

2  0494 

2  17 
4.38 

I 

29  04* 


t Paced  by  runner  to  sulky  carrying  wind  or  dust  shield,  runner  preceding  trotter. 
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Trotting— Ily   Teams. 


1  mile 

1    "    in  a  race 

1    "    road  wagon 

Best  3  heats  in  a  race. 


f  Uhlan \ 

\  Lewis  Forrest. .  J 

/Rose  Leaf 1 

(Sallv  Simmons.  1 

(Maud  8.* \ 

\Aldine* J 

f  Arab ") 

(Conde / 


Lexington,  Ky |Oct.   11,1912 

Columbus.  Ohio Sept.  27,1894! 

Fleetwood  Park,  N.  Y. .  June  15,1883 
San  Francisco.  Cal Nov.  26.1887 


1 

1 

2.31)1.2 

2.23 

2.03* 
2.15* 
2.15^ 
2.18% 


WORLD'S  FACING  RECORDS. 


Distance. 


^mile. 
1  mile.. 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


by  a  stallion 

by  a  gelding 

in  the  open 

by  a  mare 

(half  mile  track). 

in  a  race 

yearling  ri!  y 

yearling  colt 


1    "     two-year-old 

1    "      three-year-old  ... 
1    "      four- year-old 

1  "     high- wheel  sulky 

2  miles 

3  "       

4  "        

5  "       

Rest  2  heats 

"    3     '■       


Jsame. 


Dan  Patch 

Dan  Patch* 

Dan  Patch* 

Prince  Alert* 

Directum  I 

Dariel 

Dan  Patch 

Directum  I 

Present  Queen*... 

Frank  Perrv 

/Directly* 

JFleta  Dillon*.... 
Anna  Bradford. . . 

William 

Dan  Patch* 

Dan  Patch* 

f  Joe  Jefferson*. .. 
t  James  K.  Polk... 

.J  oe  Jefferson* 

Fisherman 

Directum  I 

William 


Place. 


Memphis,  Teiin.. 
St. Paul,  Minn,  t • . 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  f. . 
New  York,N.  Y.1 
Columbus,  Ohio. . .. 
Memphis,  Tenn. .. 
Allen  town,  Pa.. . 
Columbus,  Ohio  .. 
Lexington,  Ky. ... 

Lexington,  Ky 

Galesburg,  111. 


Lexington,  Ky 

Columbus,  Ohio.  

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Macon,  Ga.t 

Macon,  Ga.t 

Kuoxville,  Iowa  (reg.  )  . . 
Centreville,  L.  I.  (reg.)  .. 
Knoxville,  Iowa  (reg. )... 
San  Francisco, Cal.  (reg.) 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


Date. 


Oct.  27,1903 
Sept.  8,1906 
Sept.  8,1906 
Sept.  23, 1903 
Sept.30, 1914 
Oct.  24,1903 
Sept.  21.1905 
Sep  t.30, 1914 
Nov.  1,1911 
Sept,  12,1911 
Sept.  20,1894 
Oct.  6.1909 
Sept.  29,1914 
Aug.  5.1914 
Nov.  3o,  1903 
Nov.  30,1903 
Nov.  6.1891 
Sept.  13,1847 
Nov.  13.1891 
Dec.  19.1874 
Sept.  30,1914 
Aug.  5.1»14 


Time. 


1.58 
2.0<%'2.00 


.56 
1.55 
1.55 

1.57 

1.58 

2.00* 

2.02 

1.58 

2.20% 

2.15 

2.07% 

2.08% 

2.00% 

2.00 

2  04% 

4.17 

7.33% 

7  44 
10.10 
13.03^ 

2.00 

2.02*6 


To  Waifon. 


Distance. 


Name. 


Place. 


Date. 


Time. 


Oct.    27, 1903), 


I  mile  (against  time) Dan  Patch* Memphis,  Tenn 

1  "      in  a  race AngusPointer Memphis,  Tenn Oct.    20,1904]. 

2  miles Young  America ' | 

3  "       Longfellow Sacramento,  Cal Sept.    7,1869;. 

4  "'      Longfellow San  Francisco,  Cal Dec.  31,1869. 

5  "      Ladv  St.  Clair San  Francisco,  Cal Dec.  11,1874  . 

T>est2heats Edith  W Memphis,  Tenn Oct.    22,1902 2.05% 

Rest  3  heats Johnston St.  Paul,  Minn Sept.  16,1887  2.16*  2.15^ 


1.57* 

2.04^ 
4.58^ 
7. 5o 
10.42^ 
12.54% 
2.05% 
2.15* 


By  a  Team. 


lmile I  {■rSS0ri2Sfr ||  Columbus,  Ohio loct.    1,  1912! 

I    l  ucO.  uflllO J    | 


o  no 

a. '-'  — 


•Againsttime.    tPaced  by  runner  to  sulky  carrying  a  wind  or  a  dust  shield,  the  runner  preceding 
the  pacer.  

RESULTS    OF    IMPORTANT    RACES. 


(Figures  denote  position  of  winner 

July  22,  Cleveland,  Ohio — The  North  Randall, 
2.20  trot:  value  85,000:  Sienna  3,  2,  1,  1,  1;  Mar- 
garet Druien  1,  1,  3,  3,  2;  The  Guide,  5,  3,  2,  2,  3. 
Time— 2.07  *,   2.Q8*.   2.07*.   2.08,   2.08  *. 

August  5,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Furniture 
Manufacturers'  Stake;  85,000;  2.12  class,  trot- 
ting: Lassie  McGregor  1,  1,  3,  2,  1;  King  Clans- 
man 3,  3,  1,  1,  2;  Mart  a  Bellini  7,  2,  2,  3,  3, 
Time— 2.06  *,   2.07  H.   2.08M,   2.06  *,   2.08*. 

August  12,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Horseman 
and  Spirit  of  the  Times  Futurity;  for  three-year- 
old  trotters;  S10.000:  Peter  Yolo  1,  1,  1;  Lee  Ax- 
worthy 2,  2,  6;  Ortolan  Axworthy  4,  3,  2.  Time — 
2.04*,   2.05  *,   2.06  *. 

2.11  Trot — Three  in  five;  Paper  Mills  Purse, 
S10,000:  Lassie  McGregor  4,  1,  1,  1;  Sienna  1,  2, 
4,  4;  Axtien  3,  3,  2,  2.  Time— 2.07  34,  2.06  *, 
2.06*,    2.06*. 

August  31,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Free-for-all  pace; 
two  in  three  heats;  So, 000:  Directum  I.  2,  1,  1; 
Frank  Bogash,  Jr.,  1,  2,  2;  Earl,  Jr.,  3,  3,  3. 
Time— 2.02}^,    2.00,    2.00. 

September  2  and  3,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Empire 
Stake  for  2.14  trotters,  won  by  Margaret  Druien. 
Syracuse  Stake  for  2.11  pacers,  won  by  Napoleon 
Direct. 

September  7,  Hartford,  Ct. — Charter  Oak 
Stake,  §10,000,  won  by  Sienna;  fastest  heat  2.07. 

September  16,  Detroit,  Mich. — 2.14  trot; 
purse    S5.000.     King    Clansman    won;    Mirthful 


in  heats,  followed  by  times  of  heats.) 
I  second,    Palmer   De   Forest   third.     Best  time — 
2.09  *. 

September  22,  Columbus,  Ohio — Capital  City 
Stake,  2.08  trot,  3  in  5,  53,000:  Etawah  6,  1,1,  1; 
Omar  1,  3,  2,  3;  Newzel  3,  4,  6,  2.  Time — 2.05  *, 
2.05*,  2.05  *,  2.04*. 

Horse  Review  Futuritv,  three-year-old  pacers, 
2  in  3,  S3, 000:  Anna  Bradford  1,  1;  Squantum 
2,   2;   Prince  Jolla  3,   3.      Time — 2.03*,   2.01*. 

Hoster  Columbus  Stake,  2.14  trot,  3  in  5, 
S10.000.  Margaret  Druien  1,1,  1;  Rythmell  8, 
2,  2;  McClosky  2,  5,  3.  Time—  2.07 *,  2.05 *, 
2.06. 

September  24,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich — Match 
race;  S6, 000;  pacing:  William  1,  1,  1;  Directum  I. 
2,  2,  2.      Time — 2.01*,  2.01  *,  2.02*. 

September  26,  Columbus,  Ohio — Horse  Re- 
view Futurity;  trotting;  three-year-olds;  2  in  3; 
purse  88,000:  Peter  Volo  1,  1;  Lady  Wanetka 
2,  3;  Lee  Axworthy  3,  2.  Time — 2.07*.  2.08 %. 
Lady  Wanetka  and  Lee  Axworthy  divided  second 
and    third  money. 

Horse  Review  Futuritv;  trotting;  two-year- 
olds;  2  in  3;  purse  S3, 000:  Native  Spirit  1,  1; 
Sparkle  Watts  2,  2.     Time— 2.13*.  2.09%. 

September  29,  Columbus,  Ohio — Arch  City 
Stake;  2.10  class,  pacing:  83,000:  Peter  Stevens 
1,  1,  1;  Camelia  2.  2,  3;  King  Couchman  3,  3,  2. 
Time— 2.05*,  2.03.  2.02*. 

American  Horse  Breeders'  Futurity;  three-year- 
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olds;  pacing;  purse  S3, 000:  Anna  Bradford  1,  1; 
Squantum  2,  2;  Robert  Frisco  3,  3.  Time — 
2.09  34,    2.00  X. 

September  30,  Columbus,  Ohio — Buckeye 
Stake;  2.12  trotters;  3  in  5;  $5,000:  Brighton  B. 

2.  1,  1,  1;  Margaret  Druien  1,  2,  2,  2;  Bertha 
Carey  4,  4,  3,  3.  Time— 2.08J4,  2.05^,  2.06^, 
2.06  H- 

Championship  Stallion  Pace;  2  in  3,  S5.000: 
Directum  I.  1,  1;  William  2,  2,  Time— 1.58. 
2.00. 

American  Horse  Breeders'  Futurity,  three- 
vear-old  trotters;  2  in  3;  S6.000:  Peter  Volo  1,  1; 
St.  Frisco  2,  3;  Ortolan  Axworthy  3,  2.  St. 
Frisco  and  Ortolan  Axworthy  divided  second  and 
third  money.     Time — 2.09 M,  2.09 U- 

October  5,  Lexington.  Ky. — Walnut  Hall  Cup; 
2.12  trotters  of  June  1.  3  in  5;  S3, 000:  Rythmell 
1,  1,  1;  Margaret  Druien  2,  2,  2;  Brighton  B.  3, 

3,  3.      Time— 2.0534,   2.05^,   2.04^. 

The  Futurity  for  two-year-old  trotters,  2  in  3; 
S5.000:  Sparkle  Watts  2,  1,  1;  General  French 
1.  5,  7:  Native  Spirit  3,  2,  2.  Time — 2.10^, 
2.10^,    2.11M. 


October  6,  Lexington,  Ky. — Kentucky  Fu- 
turity for  three-year-old  trotters,  3  in  5,  S14.000: 
Peter  Volo  1,  1,  1;  Lee  Axworthy  2,  2,  3;  Lady 
Wanetka  3,   3,   2.     Time — 2.07J4,    2.05,   2.03H- 

October  7,  Lexington,  Ky. — The  Tennessee, 
free-for-all  pacers,  3  in  5,  value  S3, 000:  Directum 
I.  1,  1,  1;  Earl,  Jr.,  2,  2,  2;  Don  Densmore  3,  3,  3. 
Time— 2.02 %,  2.04%,  1.59  34. 

October  8,  Lexington,  Ky. — The  Transylvania 
Stake;  2.08  class  trotting;  purse  S5.000:  Etawah 
1,  1,  1;  Omar  4,  2,  2;  Star  Winter  2,  3,  3.  Time — 
2.03J4,  2.0334,  2.03%. 

October  12,  Lexington,  Ky. — Turkey  Trot, 
special  sweepstakes,  two-year-old  trotters,  2  in 
3,  S4.000:  Prelma  1,  1;  Polly  Overton  2,  2.  Time 
—2.19%.  2.1634. 

Lexington  Stake  for  two-vear-old  trotters,  2 
in  3,  S2.000:  Henry  Todd  1.  1;  General  French 
2,2.     Time— 2.11%,  2.14  34- 

October  21,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. — Match 
race;  world's  pacing  championship  for  stallions; 
purse  S5.000;  best  2  in  3  heats:  Directum  I.  1,  1; 
William  2,  2.     Time— 2.04  34,  2.0134. 


THE    AMERICAN    TURF. 

WINNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS. 

•SARATOGA  HANDICAP.   SARATOGA. 
(Distance,  1J4.  miles.) 

•SUBURBAN  HANDICAP,  SHEEPSHEAD  BAY. 

(Distance,  1J£  Miles.) 

•EXCELSIOR  HANDICAP,  JAMAICA. 

•BRIGHTON    HANDICAP,     BRIGHTON    BEACH. 
(Distance,  IX  miles. ) 


*  Not  run  in  1914.     For  previous  winners  see  1914  Almanac. 

METROPOLITAN     HANDICAP,     BELMONT 
(Distance,  1  mile.) 


PARK. 


Viae 

1904 

190rf-.. 

isosv.. 

{ 

1907... 

1906  ... 

1909 

1910... 

1913... 
1914.... 

•• 

Owner,  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 


H.  B.  Duryea's  Irish  Lad.  Toboggan,  Beldame 

J- mesR.  Keene's  Sysonby,  £f,olnni„i  r.;rl 

O.  L.  Richard's  Race  Kin-,    £  Colonial  birl 

J.  A.Drake's  Grapple,  Dandelion,  Oxford 

J.  H.Mc(  ormick'siSlorifier,  Okenite, Roseben 

B.  Schreiber's  Jack  Atkin,  Restigouche,  Don  Creole 

s.  C.  Hildreth's  King  James,  Fayette,  Juggler 

Oneck  stable's  Fashion  Plate,  Prince  Imperial,  Jack  Atkin 

H.  P.  Whitney's  Whisk  Broom  II.,  G.  M.  Miller, Sam  Jackson 
< '.  II.  Bobbins' s  Buskin,  Figinny,  Rock  View 


Time. 


t  Dead  heat. 


THE    FUTURITY,     SHEEPSHEAD 
f  Distance,  6  furlongs.) 


BAY. 


1.40 

$10,880 

1.41  3-5 

9,230 

1.39 

19,860 

1.40  4-5 

10.570 

1.38  3-5 

y.r;2o 

1.40 

3,875 

1.37  4-5 

5,000 

1  39 

2.500 

1.37  4-5 

4,000 

V:ilue. 


Vnr.. 


Owner,  Winner,  Second,  and  Third. 


1904 H.  B.  Duryea's  Artful,  Tradition,  Sysonby 

1905 Ormondale  stables'  Ormondale.  Timber,  Belmere.... 

1906 W.  Lakeland's  Electioneer,  Pope  Joan,  De  Mund  ... 

1907 1  James  H.  Keene's  Colin,  Bar  none,  Channltepec ... 

• IJam^s  R.  Keene's  Maskette.  Sir  Martin,   Helmet 

19(>9 laiiK-sR  Keene's  Sweep,  Candleberrv,  Grasmere.... 

1910*.    ..  s.  c.  Hildreth's  Novelty,  BaShti,  Love  Not 

ivi3' if.  p.  Whitney's  Pennant,  Houtbern  Maid,  Addle  If. 

1914" Quincy  Stable's  Trojan.  Kaskaskia,  Harry  Junior. . . 


TimH 


*  Run  at  Saratoga. 


BROOKLYN     HANDICAP.    GRAVESEND. 
(Distance,  13tf  miles. ) 


Ybai:. 


1904.. 

1  <'!'">.. 
190*.. 

1907.. 

1909. 

1910 

1918* 

191-T. 


Owner.  Winner.  Second,  and  Third. 


Waldeok  stables'  The  Picket,  Irish  Lad.  Proper 

Tames  i:.  Teene's  Delhi,  Ostrich,  Graziallo 

I.  W.  Fuller's  Tokalon,  Dandelion,  The  Picket 

James R,   Keene's  Superman.  Beacon  Light,  Nealon 

James  R,  Keene's  Celt.  Fair  Play,  blaster  Robert 

8.O.  Hiiiireth's  Kinu'  James,  Restlgonche, Celt 

s.  c.  Hiuireth's  F'tz  Herbert,  Olambala,  Prince  Imperial 

H.  P.  Whitney's  Whisk  Broom  II.,  G.  M.  Miller,  Bam  Jackson. 
It.  J.  Mackenzie's  Buckhorn,  Buskin,  Rock  View 


1.11  4-5 

S4 '2.880 

1.11  4-5 

38,680 

1.18  3  5 

B7.970 

1.11  1-6 

24,880 

111  1-5 

94. 

1.11  4-5 

96,710 

1.19  1-5 

lO.i'OO 

1.16 

16,000 

1.16  4-5 

16.010 

Value. 


Time. 

Value. 

2.06  3-5 

(16,890 

2.06  2-6 

16,800 

9.05  3-5    . 

16  800 

2.09 

.     1" 

2.04  1-5 

19.750 

2.04 

3.850 

2.05  3-5 

8.000 

9.08  2  5 

8,096 

2.08 

4.000 

"  Run  at  Belmont  Park,  L.  I. 
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CARTER    HANDICAP,     AQUEDUCT. 
(Distance,  7  furlongs,  not  run  in  1909,  1911-1913.) 


Ykak. 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1910. 
1914. 


Owner,  Winner,  Second,  anil  Third. 


J.  A.  Kyle's  Ahumada,  Yellow  Tail. Illyria 

N.  Bennington's  Beldame,  Peter  Paul.  Wotan 

Sydney  Paget' s  Ormonde's  Right,  Roseben,  Little  Em. 
D.  C  Johnson's  Roseben,  Southern  Cross, Red  Knight. 

J.  H.  McCormick'sGloritier,  Roseben,  Don  Diego 

B.  Schreiber's  Jack  A tkin.  Red  River,  Chapultepec... 

John  W.  Schorr's  Gretna  Green 

Andrew  Miller's  Roamer,  Borrow,  Flying  Fairy 


Time. 


1.33 

$2,735 

1.27 

7,710 

1.26  4-5 

7,100 

1.26  2-5 

7,850 

1.28  1-5 

7,850 

1.27  4-5 

6,850 

L27 

3,000 

1.24  4-5 

3,000 

Value. 


AMERICAN  TRACKS,  1913. 

Leading  owners-H.  P.  Whitnev,  $55,056;  J  L..Holland,  $42,445:  R.  T.  Wilson,  $41,585;  H.  G. 
Bedwell,  S40,110;  J.  O.  Talbott,  $37,240.  Leading  horses:  Old  Rosebud,  2,  by  Uncle— Ivory  Bells, 
$19,057;  Donald  McDonald,  7. .by  Sombrero— Berriedale,  $16,080;  Pennant, 2,  by  Peter  Pan— Royal 
Rose,  $15,580:  Rudolfo,4,by  Sur  Hnon  or  Batts  -Watoma,  $14,450;  Ten  Point,  3,  by  Jack  Point— Gold 
Tea,  $12,840  Leading  jockeys— M.  Buxton,  144  winning  mounts;  C.  Burliugame,  131;  J.  Groth,  113; 
J.  McTaggart,  108;  J.  Butwell,107. 

RECORDS  OF  BEST  PERFORMANCES  OF  THE  RUNNING  TURF. 


Distance. 


J^mile 

%      "     

Z\i  furlongs. 
}£  mile 

4%  furlongs. 

H  mile 


5*4  furlongs . 
*Futurity  c. 
6  furlongs. . . 

6M  furlongs. 


Name,  Age,  and  Weight. 


>  «....*•«• 


7  furlongs 

THi  furlongs. . 

1     " 

20  yds 

1     •• 

40  yds. 

1     " 

50  yds. 

1     " 

70  yds. 

1      " 

100  yds. 

1  1-16  miles.. 

m 

n 

1  3-16 

it 

V4 

it 

1  5-16 

n 

1  m.  5 

OOyds.. 

1^ 

miles  . 

m 

ht 

1^ 

t« 

m 

M 

Vs 

(I 
it 

21-16 
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Bob  Wade,  4 

Atoka,  aged,  103  lbs  .. . . 
Supremacy,  2,  115  lbs.. 
Geraldine,  4,  122  lbs.... 
5  Preceptor,  2, 112  lbs. . 
\  Joe  M orris,  2,  103  lbs. 
Maid  Marian,  4,  111  lbs. 

f  Plater,  2, 107  lbs 

J  Bringhurst,  2, 92  lbs.. 

1  Pan  Zareta, 3, 124  lbs 

l  Pan  Zareta,  3, 126  lbs 

Kingston,  aged,  139  lbs 

f  Artful,  2.  130  lbs 

Iron  Mask,  5,  127lbs 

Lochares<3, 109  lbs 

tOrb,  2.90  lbs , 

Priscillian, 5. 113  lbs 

-,  Lady  Vera,  2.  90  lbs , 

I  Brookdale  Nymph,  4,  124  lbs. 

5  Roseben.  5,  126  lbs 

}  Colin,  2, 122  lbs , 

Restigouche,  3.  107  lbs , 

JSalvator,4,110  lbs.t , 

(Stromboli.  3,  117  lbs 

Froglegs,  4, 107  lbs 

fPreen,4,  104  lbs 

[Main  Chance,  3, 114  lbs , 

Vox  Populi,  4,1041bs 

Bubbling  Water,  4, 121  lbs. 

Rapid  Water,  6, 114  lbs 

(  Royal  Tourist,  3, 10415s 

\  Green  Seal,  4,109  lbs 

(*  Gretna  Green,  5,  100  lbs 

5  Charles  Edward,  3, 7.26  lbs 

\  Green  Seal,  4. 107  lbs , 

Milton  B.,  6,  100  lbs , 

Whisk  Broom  II. ,6,  139  lbs 

Ballot,  4,126  lbs 

Swift  Wing,5,l00  lbs 

Irish  Lad,  4,126  lbs 

Goodrich,  3,  102lbs 

Fitz  Herbert,  3,  122  lbs 

Major  Daingerfield,  4,  120  lbs... 

Orcagna,  4.96  lbs 

Everett,  4, 107  lbs 

War  Whoop.  4,96  lbs 

Joe  Murphv,  4,  99  lbs 

Ethelbert.  4,  124  lbs 

Kvrat,  3,88  lbs 

Ten  Broeck,4, 104 lbs 

Hubbard,  4, 107  lbs 

Mamie  Algol,  5,  108  lbs 

C  Lucrezia  Borgia,  4, 85  lbs.t 

I  Messenger  Boy,  5>  106  lbs 


•  •  •  •  ■  a 


Place. 


Butte,  Mont 

Butte,  Mont 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Morris  Park  (st.  a). 
Belmont  Park  (st.c.) 
Louisville(C.  Downs). 
Morris  Park  (st.  c.) .. 
Morris  Park  (st.c. ). . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Sheeps'dB.(C.I.J.C) 
Morris  Park  (st.c.) 

Louisville,  Ky 

Louisville,  Ky 

Juarez,  Mexico 

Hamilton,  Ont , 

Belm't  P.,  L.I.  (st.  c.) 
Belmont  Park,  L.  I. 
Belmont  Park,  L.  I. 
Belm'tP..  L.I.  (st.c.) 
Belmont  Park,  L.I. 
Monmouth   P.  (st.  c.) 
Belmont  Park,  L. I.. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Seattle,    Wash'n... 

Oakland,  Cal 

Oakland  (Cal.  J.  C.).. 

Oakland,  Cal 

Seattle.    Wash'n 

Fort  Erie^Ont 

Brighton   Beach 

Seattle,  Wash'n 

Latonia,  Ky 

Bel  mont  Park 

Sheepsh'd  Bay  (C.I.) 

Latonia,  Ky 

Sheepsh'd  Bay  (C.I.) 
Chicago  (Wash.  Park) 
Sheepsh'd  Bay  (C.I.) 
Morris  Park,  N.  Y... 

Oakland,   Cal 

Pimlico,  Md 

Ontario  (Tor' to  J.  C.) 
Chicago  (Harlem)..  .. 
Brighton  Beach,N.Y. 

Newport,  Ky 

Lexington,   Ky 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

New  Orleans  fCityP.) 
Oakland  (Cal.  J.C. ).. 
Louisville,  Ky 


Date. 


Aug.  20, 
Sept.  7, 
Feb.  1, 
Aug.  30, 
May  19, 
May  8, 
Oct,  9, 
Oct.  21, 
Oct.  8, 
Dec.  6, 
Dec.  13, 
June  22, 
Oct.  15, 
Sept.  23, 
Oct.  3, 
Dec.  9, 
June  19, 
Oct.  19. 
Oct.  14, 
Oct.  16, 
Oct.  16, 
May  29, 
Aug  28, 
Sept,  7, 
May  13, 
June  16, 
June  29, 
Sept.  5, 
Nov.  30. 
Nov.  30, 
Nov.  11, 
Sept.  12, 
Aug.  28. 
July  16, 
Aug.  20, 
July  4, 
June  28, 
July  1, 
July  8, 
June  25. 
July  16, 
July  13, 
Oct.  3, 
Mar.  2, 
Oct.  31, 
Sept.  23, 
Aug.  30, 
Aug.  4, 
Nov.  18, 
Sept.  16, 
Aug.  9, 
Feb.  16, 
May  20, 
Oct.      7, 


1890.. 

1906.. 

1914.. 

1889.. 

1908 . . 

1909.. 

1894.. 

1902.. 

1913 . 

1913.. 

1913 . . 

1891.. 

1904. 

1913 

1913. 

1913., 

1911.. 

1906., 

1307.. 

1906.. 

1907 . 

1908., 

1890. 

1914. 

1913.. 

1906  \ 

1907) 

1908.. 

1910. . 

1907 . . 

1908.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1907 . . 

1908. . 

1913.. 

1913.. 

1908.. 

19(15.. 

1904.. 

1898.. 

1909.. 

1903.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1905.. 

1894.. 

1900. . 

1899. . 


Time. 


21& 
33% 
39  1-5 
46 
51 

.52  4-5 
563* 
.02}$ 
.04  3-5 
.04  3-5 
.04  3-5 
.08 
.08 

.10  4-5 
.10  4-5 
10  4-5 
.11 

.16  3-5 
.17  2-5 
.22 
.23 

.31  1-5 
.35^ 
.36  3-5 
39 


1876. .  4. 


1873. . 

1907. 

1897. 


1911..  7. 


1.42 

.40  4-5 

42  1-5 
44  1-5 
44  1-5 

,44  2-5 

43  3-5 
50  3-5 
50  3-5 
56  3-5 
00 

09  3-5 

10  1-5 
17  3-5 

303€ 

45 

57 

17  3-5 

25  3-5 

34% 

42 

49  1-5 

24)3 

58% 

58  H 

19 

11 

14  1-5 


*  170  feet  less  than  %  mile. 


t  Races  against  time. 


St.  c. ,  straight  course. 


OTHER  IMPORTANT  RACES,  1914. 
Kentucky  Derby,  run  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  distance  V£  miles— Won  by  H.  C.  Applegate' s  Old  Rose- 
bud; second,  Hodge;  third.  Bronze  Wing.    Time— 2m. 03  3-5s.    Latonia  Derby,  run  at  Latonia,  Ky., 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  distance  1%  miles— Won  by  A.  Baker  &  Co.' s  John  Gund  ;   second.  Constant; 
third,  Doctor  Samuels.    Time— 2m.  30  2-5s.    Brooklyn  Derby,  run  at  Aqueduct,  L.  I„  distance  V£ 
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OTHER  IMPORTANT  RACES  IN   1914— Continued. 


mihs— Won  by  Andrew  Miller's  Roamer;  second,  Gainer;  third,  Charles  tonian.  Time—  '2m.  05  3- 5s. 
Belmont  Stakes,  run  at  Belmont  Park,  L.  1,  distance  1  3-5  miles— Won  by  John  W.  Schorr"  s  Luke 
McLuke;  second.  Gainer;  third,  Charlestouian.  Time— '2m. 20s.  International  Derby,  run  at  Mon- 
treal, < 'anada,  distance  1>.£  miles— Won  by  David  Craig;  second,  Gainer;  third,  Luke"McLuke,  who 
was  left  at  the  post.    Time— '2m.  08s. 


RACING  IN  ENGLAND. 


miles -Won  by  J.  B.  Joel's  Princess  Dorrie.  i  he  Derby  for  3-year-olds,  run  at  Epsom,  distance  1>4 
miles— Won  by  Herman  B.,Duryea's  Durbar  II.,  ridden  bv  the  American  Jockey  McGee.  Time— 
2m. 38s     Value.  *;{2, 500.    Newmarket  Stakes  for  3-year-olds,  distance  \].i  miles— Won  i>v  Lord  Lon- 


donderry's Goroyra.  Ascot  Race,  distance  2  miles— Won  by  James  A.  de  Rothschild's' Broad  wood 
(bred  in  United  Stales).  Gold  Vase,  run  at  Ascot,  distance  2  miles— Won  by  Lord  Derby's  Glonrfna. 
Ascot  Gold  Cup.  distance  2><j  miles-Won  by  J.  Fairie's  Aleppo.  Eclipse  Stakes,  run  at  Sa'ndown  Park, 
distance  13£  miles— Won  by  K.  Cholmondeley's  Hapvburg.  Vauie,  $50,000.  Liverpool  Grand 
National  Steeplechase,  distance  4>£  miles  — Won  by  Sun  Lock.  St.  Leger,  1  mile  and  6  furlongs,  run 
at  Poncastei  ;for3-year-oids—  Won  by  J.  B.  Joel's  Black  Jester.  Jockey  Club  Stakes,  1%  miles,  run 
at  Newmarket,  value  $50,000— Won  by  Waldorf  Astor's  Trois  Temps. 

THE   ENGLISH    DERBY,    EPSOM    DOWNS. 
(Distance,  about  1H  miles,  run  sin. :e  1788.  > 


Year 


Owner  and  Winner. 


Lord  Rosebery'  s  Cicero 

Maj.  Loeder's Spearmint  

Richard  ("roker's  Orby 

E.  Giuistrellt's  SignorJnetta. 

King  Edward's  Miuoru 

Mr.  Fairie's  Lemberg* 


e>ire. 


J.  B.  Joel's  Suustar Suubridge. 


Satire 

Carbine 

Orme 

Chaleureux 

Cyllene 2  42  2-6|Lotrviers. 

Cyllene 2.35  1-5  Greenback 


So  oud. 


Time,    i 
2.39  3-o.Iaidv. 

3.36  4-8   PlCtOO, 

2.44         Sliewe  siallion. 
2.39  4-5  Primer. 


W.  Raphael's  Pagahe. 
A.  P.  Canliffe's  Aboyeur.. 
II.  B.  Duryea's  Durbar  II . 


,  2.36  4-5  IS  ted  fast. 


Cyllene 2.38  4-5  Jaegar. 

Desmond 2 .37  3-5|Louvois. 

Rabelais '2.38        [Hapsburg. 


*  Record  time  for  race. 

RACING  IN  FRANCE. 

French  Derby,  run  at  Chantilly.  distance  1>£  miles— Won  by  Baron  Maurice  de  Rothschilds 
Sardanaple.  Value,  841,000.  H.B.  Duryea's  Durbar  II.,  winner  of  the  English  Derby,  fourth. 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  distauce  1%  miles— Won  by  Baron  Maurice  de  Rothschild's  Sardanaple;  H.B. 
Duryea's  Durbar  If.,  third.  Value,  800,000.  Time— 3m.ll,  3-5s.  Prix  du  President  do  la  Republique, 
run  at  Bfaison  Latitte, distance  1  mile  4>6  furlongs— Won  by  Sardanaple.  Value,  $22,600.  Sardanaple 
won  more  than  I  million  francs,  uearly  $200,000.  Grand  Steeplechase  de  Paris,  run  at  Auteuil,  Paris, 
distance 4>6  utiles— Won  by  James  Hennessy's  Lord  Loris.    Value,  $30,000. 

RACING  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

German  Derby,  run  at  Hamburg,  distance  1%  miles— Won  by  Freiherr  von  Oppenheim's  Ariel. 
Value, $24,000.  Austrian  Derby,  run  at  Vienua,  distance  \y>  miles— Won  by  N.  von  Szeniere'S  Con- 
fusionarius.    Value,  $20,000. 

Racing  in  all  European  countries  was  discontinued  alter  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

RECORDS  OP    HEAT    RACES. 
(For  best  performances  in  heat  races  see  Tin:  World  Almanac,  1914.) 

POLO. 

The  feature  of  the  1914  polo  season  was  the  international  match  between  the  teams   of  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  International  Challenge  Cup.  The  match,  best  two  out  of  three  games, 
was    won    by    Great    Britain    in    two    straight    games.      These   games  were  played  at   the   Meadow 
Brook  Club  Field,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  on  June  13  and  16.    First  game — Won  by  Great  Britain  by  8  \i  to  3 
goals.     Teams:  America,  No.    1,  Rene  La  Montagne:  No.  2.  J.  M.  Waterbury;  No.  3,  Devereux  Mil- 
burn;  back,  Lawrence  Waterbury.  Great  Britain.  N'o.  1,  ('apt.  H.  A.  TornKiu.Mui;  No  2,  Capt.  Leslie  St. 
G.  Cheaper,  No.  3.  Major  F.  W.   Barren;  hack,  Capt.  Vivian  Lockett.      Goals  made  by  c.reat  Britain: 
eape,  I;  Tomkin80n,.3; Lockett, 3.    America:  J.  M.  Waterlmry,  3;  Mllburn,  1.    Penalties:   Barrett,  1 
.1,  2  fouls;  Lockett,  \£  goal,  2  safeties,  for  Great  Britain;  L.  Waterbury,  1  goal,  2  fouls,  for  America, 
md  game — Great  Britain,  4;  Ataerlca,  2}£.    Teams:  Great  Britain.  No.  1 .  (  apt.  11.  A.  Tomkmsnn; 
No.  2,  <'ai)t.  L.  St.  G.  Cheape;  NO.  3,  Major  P.  W.  Barrett;  back,  Gapt.  V.  Lockett.      America.  No.  1.  R. 

LaMontagne:  No.  -.   J.  M.  Waterbury;   No.  3,  L.  Waterbury:  back,  D.  Mllburn.     Penalties:  Greal 
Britain.   1;  America,  2'4.      individual  goals:  Great  Britain,   Barrett    (3),  Cheape  and  Tomklnsoa 
America.   Mil  barn  (2),  La  M  intagne  (2)  and  L.  Waterbury.     individual  penalties:  Great   Britain, 
2  to  Insl    Lot  America,  2  fouls  against    L.    Wuternury.   foul  against    Mil  burn,   foul  against 

j.  M.  Waterbury,  safety  i>y  L.  waterbury.  Previous  cup  mat  cues:  1886,  at  Newport,  ureal  Britain 
won  by  10  to  4  and  it  to  2;  1900,  iiurlingham  Club,  one  game.  Great  Britain  won.  B  to  2;  1902,  Hur- 
Unabani  Club.  lirst  game,  America  won.  2  to  1;  second  and  third  games,  Great  Britain  won.  6  to  1 
and  7  to  1;  1909,  Iiurlingham  Club,  America  won,  it  to  ">  and  s  to  2;  1911,  Meadow  Brook  <  lub, 
America  won,  \\2  to  3  and  4J^  to  3H;  1913,  Meadow  Brook  Club,  America  won,  5'y  to  3  and  4>4 
to    1 

OTHER    MATCHES. 
Point  Juditb  10.  Devon  Freebooters  3   ,. 

Point  Judith  PC;,  Bryn  Mawr,  2d,  7.  for  Paul  Denkla  Mills  Cup. 
Bryn   Mawr   11,   Philadelphia  C.  C.   12. 
14 — Crrat    NecK,  L.  I. — <;re:»t    Neck  Grasshoppers  11.  Meadow  Brook  Magpies  10. 
May    16 — Greal    Neck,  L.  I. — Greal    Neck   14,   Point  Judith  Sandpipers  11. 
May    P.    -Greal  Neck.  L.  I. — Greal  Neck  13)4,  Point  Judith  Grasshoppers  6^. 

May    17     -Great    Neck,   L.   I. — Great    Neck   l.">.   Meadow   Brook   Magpies.")^. 

Mav    ls-j:;      Looust  Valley,  L.  I.      Westminster  Challenge  Cup.      Final :  Philadelphia  Freeboot- 
erb  11.   Point   Judith  3  '.,. 

Mav    28   -Philadelphia,   Pa.      Philadelphia  C.  O.  10'..  First  City  Troop 

May   30  -Locust     Valley,    L.    I.      Visitors'    Cup.      Final:    Philadelphia    Freebooters    7,    On 
Neck   1st  5 


May 

May 

May 
May 


2 — Philadelphia,  Pa. 
;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
9 — Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Trap  Shooting. 
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June     3 — Philadelphia,  Pa.      Moulton  Cup.     Bryn  Mawr  13,  Devon  2% 

June     6 — Philadelphia,  Pa.     Philadelphia   C.   C.   9H,   Bryn   Mawr   3>$ 

Cup.     First  City  Troop  14,  Devon?. 


Wootton   Challenge 


Goughacres  Cup.     Bryn  Mawr  9H,  Devon  8%. 

Hempstead  Cup.   Finals:    Meadow  Brook   Speeders  6,   Meadow 

Kansas  City  C.  C.  10 M.  Denver  Country  Club  5%.     Western 


June   15 — Philadelphia,  Pa. 
June  23 — Hempstead,  L.  I. 
Brook  Magpies  4  u. 

June  24 — Kansas  City,  Mo. 
circuit. 

June  26 — Kansas  City,  Mo.     St.  Louis  C.  C.  9,  Denver  C.  C.  7%.     Western  circuit. 
June  27 — Kansas  City,  Mo. — Finals  of   Western   circuit:   Kansas   City   C.   C.    15  3^,   St.  Louis 
C.  C.  7.      Hempstead,  L.  I.      Westbury  Challenge  Cup.      Cooperstown  8,  Great  Neck  3J£. 

June  29 — Meadow  Brook,   L.  I.     Wheatley  Cup.     Final:   Meadow  Brook   Magpies   15,   Great 
Neck  Grasshoppers  7  ji.     Cedarhurst,  L.  I.     Governors'   Cup.     Cooperstown   14  3^,   Great  Neck  5. 
July     2 — Philadelphia,  Pa.      Morelton  Cup.     Philadelphia  C.  C.  16  %,  Bryn  Mawr  6. 
July     4 — Sea  Girt,  N.  J.     Sea  Girt  6,  Monmouth  1%.     Chicago,  111.      Wheaton  9J4,  Onwent- 
sia  8. 

Julv  13 — Cedarhurst,  L.  I.  Blizzard  Cup.  Final:  Great  Neck  15,  Meadow  Brook  Magpies  10. 
July  15 — Cedarhurst,  L.  I.  Independence  Cup.  Final:  Meadow  Brook  Magpies  7,  Meadow 
Brook  Speeders  6. 

Aiken  6,  Philadelphia  C.  C.  4. 

Piping  Rock  13}^,  Bryn  Mawr  10. 

Wanderers  14,  Bryn  Mawr  13 %. 

Bryn  Mawr  10,  Aiken  Red  Birds  6. 

Army  and  Navy  Cup.     Final:  Aiken  Tigers  9,  Bryn  Mawr, 


Final:  Meadow  Brook  Mag- 


July   16 — Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

July   18 — Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

July   20 — Narragansett  Pier,  .R.  I. 

July  22  —  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

Julv   25 — Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 
2d,  3.     Gladstone  Cup.     Point  Judith  11  M.  Newport  8. 

August   l — -Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.     Rathborne  Memorial  Cup. 
pies  12)4,  Point  Juditn  Q]-i- 

August  S — Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.     Junior  Championship.     Final:  Meadow  Brook  Magpies 

August   10 — Na'rragansett    Pier,    R.    I.     Senior    Championship   and   Joseph   B.    Thomas    Cup. 
Final:  Meadow  Brook  Magpies  11,  Narragansett  8%. 

August    15 — Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.     Atlantic  Cup.     Final:  Newport  11%,  Philadelphia  C.  C. 
4%.     Chicago,  111.     Onwentsia  6f£,  Chicago  Golf  Club  6. 

August   IS — Newport,  R.  I.     Aiken  Tigers  10 l4.  Point  Judith  8J^. 

Thorn  Memorial  Cup.     Newport  8YA,  Aiken  Tigers  5. 
Rumson   10,    Deal   9.     Newport,    R.    I.      Gold    Mallet   Trophy. 


August  20 — Newport,  R.  I 
August   22 — Rumson,    N.    J 
Westchester  5,  Point  Judith  3. 
August   25 — Rumson,  N.  J 


Rumson  15,  Deal  5J4. 
August  27 — Denver,  Col.     F.  Walsh  Cup.     Kansas  City  C.  C.  7y2,  Denver  C.  C.  5. 
August   31 — Rumson,  N.  J.      Rumson  Cup.      Great  Neck  16,  Rumson  13 %. 
September  2 — Rumson,   N.  J.     Monmouth  Cup.     Final:   Great  Neck   12,  Foint  Judith  Free- 
booters 7%. 

September  4 — Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.     Philadelphia  Freebooters  8,  Point  Judith  6. 

TRAP    SHOOTINC. 


The  Interstate  Association's  Second  South- 
western Handicap  Tournament,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  April  14,  15,  16,  1914.  Southwestern 
Handicap  won  by  M.  D.  Hickman,  Durant, 
Okla.;  score,  88  ex  100. 

The  Interstate  Association's  Ninth  Southern 
Handicap  Tournament,  Roanoke,  Va.,  May  12, 
13,  14,  1914.  Southern  Handicap  won  by  S.  T. 
Day,  Waynesboro,  Va.;  score,  96  ex  100. 

The  Interstate  Association's  Ninth  Eastern 
Handicap  Tournament,  Bradford,  Pa.,  June  16, 
17,  18,  1914.  Eastern  Handicap  won  by  F.  S. 
Wright,  South  Wales,  N.  Y.;  score  97  ex  100. 

Tne  Interstate  Association's  Ninth  Pacific 
Coast  Handicap  Tournament,  Portland,  Ore., 
July  20,  21,  22,  1914.  Pacific  Coast  Handicap 
won  by  P.  H.  O'Brien,  Portland,  Ore.;  score, 
93  ex  100. 

The  Interstate  Association's  Ninth  Western 
Handicap  Tournament,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  August 
4,  5,  6,  1914.  Western  Handicap  won  by  F. 
Schwalbe,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  score,  99  ex  100. 

The  Interstate  Association's  Fifteenth  Grand 
American  Handicap  Tournament,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
September  8,  9,  10,  11,  1914.  Grand  American 
Handicap  won  by  Woolfolk  Henderson,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.;  score,  98  ex  100.  National  Amateur 
Championship  won  by  Woolfolk  Henderson, 
Lexington,  Ky.;  score,  99  ex  100.  National 
Amateur  Championship  at  Double  Targets  won 
by  Woolfolk  Henderson,  Lexington,  Ky.;  score, 
90  ex  100.  Preliminary  Handicap  won  by  C.  T. 
Rit'fe,  Kenova,  W.  Va.;  score,  96  ex  100.  Conso- 
lation Handicap  won  by  Tony  Prior,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  score,  97  ex  100. 

Amateur  Indoor  Championship,  held  at  New 
York  City,  February  28.  Won  by  R.  L.  opotts, 
New  York  A.  C,  97  ex  100. 

ladies'  Indoor  Championship,  New  York  City, 
February  28.  Won  by  Mrs.  L.  T.  Vogel,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  47  ex  50. 

Amateur  Championship  of  America,  held  at 
Travers  Island,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.  Won  by 
Ralph  L.  Spotts,  New  York  A.  C,  188  ex  200. 
A..  L.  Burns,  Larchmont  Y.  C,  second,  186  ex  200. 

Single  Targets,  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Septem- 


ber 8.  Won  by  W.  Henderson,  Lexington,  Ky., 
99  ex  100.  Double  Targets — Won  by  W.  Hen- 
derson, 90  ex  100. 

Canadian  Championships,  held  at  Toronto, 
August  13.  Amateur — Won  by  J.  E.  Jennings, 
49  ex  50.  Professional — Won  by  John  R.  Taylor, 
289  ex  300. 

Grand  Prix  du  Casino,  Monte  Carlo — Won  by 
Fadani,  Italy,  23  ex  24. 

Grand  Prix  du  Monte  Carlo — Won  by  D.  A. 
Upson,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  24  straight. 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Alabama,  J.  K.  Warren,  99  ex  100;  Arkansas, 
J.  R.  Tansil,  92  ex  100;  California,  M.  T.  LefHer, 
— — ;  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  James 
Higgins,  100  straight;  Connecticut,  J.  Finch, 
94  ex  100;  Delaware,  A.  B.  Richardson,  98  ex  100; 
Georgia,  J.  M.  Barrett,  171  ex  180.  Idaho,  F.  D. 
Wade,  98  ex  100;  Illinois,  George  Reitz,  96  ex  100; 
Indiana,  W.  A.  Roach,  94  ex  100;  Iowa,  J.  R. 
Jahn,  97  ex  100;  Kansas,  E.  W.  Arnold.  93  ex  100; 
Kentucky,  Woolfolk  Henderson,  97  ex  100; 
Louisiana,  J.  T.  Austin,  98  ex  100;  Maine,  C.  S. 
Randall,  97  ex  100;  Maryland,  D.  F.  Mallory, 
97  ex  100;  Massachusetts,  G.  L.  Osborn,  96  ex 
100;  Michigan,  W.  L.  Stonehouse,  96  ex  100; 
Minnesota,  Fred  Bichter,  98  ex  100;  Mississippi, 
G.  M.  L.  Key,  92  ex  100;  Missouri,  W.  L.  Mul- 

ford,  99  ex  100;   Montana,  Lee  Williams, ; 

Nebraska,  D.  B.  Thorpe,  95  ex  100;  New  Jersey, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mathews,  95  ex  100;  New  York,  Frank 
S.  Wright,  98  ex  100;  North  Carolina,  J.  B. 
Pennington,  — •— ;  North  Dakota,  A.  R.  Chezik, 

;  Ohio,  John  N.  Knox,  99  ex  100;  Oklahoma, 

Clarence  Homer,  95  ex  100;  Oregon,  Henry  F. 
Wihlon,  98  ex  100;  Pennsylvania,  Walter  S. 
Behm,  146  ex  150;  South  Dakota,  J.  Potter 
White,  97  ex  100;  Tennessee,  Tom  Hale,  97  ex 
100:  Texas,  W.  H.  Hodges,  74  ex  75;  Utah,  H.  S. 

Mills,  99  ex   100;  Vermont,   W.  B.   Twig, ; 

Virginia,  Dr.  L.  G.  Richards,  100  straight; 
Washington,  F.  M.  Troeh,  96  ex  100;  West 
Virginia,  W.  A.  Weidebusch,  96  ex  100;  Wiscon- 
sin, F.  G.  Dreyfus,  95  ex  100;  New  England,  S. 
W,  Putnam,  98  ex  100. 
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Rifle  Shooting. 


REVOLVER    SHOOTING. 

The  Indoor  Championship  matches  of  the  United  States  Revolver  Association  were  held  in  26 
different  cities  of  the  United  States,  -Canada  and  the  Canal  Zone  April  19  to  27,  inclusive. 

Representative  officials  of  the  association  supervised  the  matches  and  thus  made  conditions 
uniform. 

The  matches  were  shot  by  artificial  light,  distance  20  yards,  target  standard  American,  and 
were  for  target  revolver,  target  pistol,  military  revolver,  pocket  revolver,  and  the  novice  match  per- 
mitted the  use  of  either  pistol  or  revolver. 

Medals  emblematic  of  national  and  State  honors  were  awarded  the  winners.  Among  hundreds 
of  contestants  the  winning  scores  in  the  national  class  were  as  follows: 

Target  revolver;  50  shots;  deliberate  aim;  possible  500 — Dr.  W.  E.  Quicksall  457,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Hicks  452,  Dr.  D.  A.  Atkinson  452,  Dr.  J.  H.  Snook  445,  W.  C.  Ayer  443. 

Target  pistol;  conditions  as  above — Dr.  J.  H.  Snook  468,  George  Armstrong  468,  A.  P.  Lane 
467,  Dr.  E.  A.  Waugaman  455,   Dr.  D.  A.  Atkinson  454. 

Pocket  revolver;  25  shots  in  strings  of  five  shots  each,  fired  in  30  seconds;  maximum  length  of 
barrel  4  in.;  possible  250 — Dr.  J.  H.  Snook  213,  Dr.  D.  A.  Atkinson  212,  A.  P.  Lane  208,  C.W.  Ran- 
dall 204,  H.  R.  Marshall  201. 

Novice  match;  a  limited  re-entry  for  those  who  have  never  won  importantant  prizes;  limited 
to  five  trials:  25  shots;  possible  250 — Robert  Mills  229,  W.  F.  Blasse  225,  Dr.  W.  B.  Russell  225, 
Edward  Bittel  224,  O.  Lillemo  223. 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Match  A,  any  revolver — California:  C.  W.  Randall  435,  R.  P.  Prentys  430,  George  Armstrong* 
withdrew.  Canada:  A.  Rutherford  432.  W.  J.  Medforth  397,  D.  S.  Williams  395,  T.  G.  Margetts 
384,  J.  P.  White  377.  Connecticut:  John  W.  Hessian  429,  Illinois:  J.  L.  Byrne  411,  John  Turner 
417,  W.  P.  Northcott  416,  Capt.  E.  A.  Bittel  408,  R.  C.  Walter  375.  Indiana:  Charles  J.  Reuss  392, 
George  R.  Gawehn  .381,  Foster  Houck  371,  Capt.  Albert  Black  354.  Massachusetts:  G.  F.  Hoff- 
man 429,  W.  E.  Fennell  418.  Missouri:  W.  C.  Aver  443,  Dr.  M.  R.  Moore  428,  E.  A.  Krondl  422, 
L.  M.  Rumsey  403.  New  York:  Dr.  J.  R.  Hicks  452,  Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  432,  A.  P.  Lane  430,  J.  A.  L. 
Moller  428,  Dr.  H.  A.  Bayles  412.  Ohio:  Dr.  J.  H.  Snook  445,  M.  S.  Todd  428,  W.  O.  Brown  425, 
Talcott  H.  Clarke  395.  Panama:  M.  E.  Woodward  408,  J.  Bernson  400,  E.  S.  Maloy  313,  D.  T. 
Baker  307.  Pennsylvania:  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Quicksall  457,  Dr.  D.  A.  Atkinson  452,  John  P.  Ross  441, 
Lieut.  Herman  Thomas  441.  Rhode  Island:  Fred  B.  Spooner  434,  Wm.  Almy  393,  T.  J.  Blesel 
withdrew.  Vermont:  Dana  H.  Stafford  350,  George  A.  Metcalf  339,  Pearl  T.  Clapp  31S.  Match 
B.  any  pistol — California:  George  Armstrong  468,  R.  P.  Prentys  453,  C.  W.  Randall  151.  Con- 
necticut: P.  A.  Raymond  440,  John  W.  Hessian  419.  Illinois:  W.  P.  Northcott  422,  Capt.  Edward 
A.  Bittel  421,  J.  L.  Byrne  417.  Maine:  Lieut.  W.  D.  Frazer  447,  A.  Taylor  MacElwee  386,  Elton 
H.  Thompson  340.  Massachusetts:  G.  F.  Hoffman  447,  O.  E.  Gerrish  436,  W.  E.  Fennell  428. 
Indiana:  Charles  J.  Reuss  423.  New  Hampshire:  E.  H.  Cope  423,  P.  F.  Webber  409,  E.  J.  Proehl  408. 
New  York:  A.  P.  Lane  467,  H.  D.  I.  Ekerold  448,  R.  Douglas  436.  Dr.  H.  A.  Bayles  436.  J.  A.  L. 
Moller  430,  Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre  425,  J.  E.  Silliman  424,  Dr.  J.  R.  Hicks  withdrew.  Ohio:  Dr.  J.  H. 
Snook  468,  W.  O.  Brown  444,  T.  H.  Clarke  438,  M.  S.  Tod  429,  J.  J.  Kane  428,  C.  A.  Diller  425. 
Panama:  J.  Bernson  416,  M.  E.  Woodward  401,  E.  S.  Maloy  347,  M.  C.  Pratt  300.  Pennsylvania: 
Dr.  E.  A.  Waii:araan  455,  Dr.  D.  A.  Atkinson  454,  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Quicksall  436,  John  P.  Ross  405, 
R.  S.  Everett  374.  Rhode  Island:  Fred  B.  Spooner  442,  Harry  A.  Gray  417,  T.  J.  Biesel  409,  Win. 
Almv  401.  Texas:  R.  S.  McBean  419,  Fred  T.  Mosely  408,  J.  C.  Gunning  396,  Dr.  W.  C.  Hice  396. 
Match  F,  pocket  revolver — California:  C.  W.  Randall  204,  George  Armstrong  183.  Illinois:  Col. 
W.  H.  Whigam  177,  Capt.  Edward  A.  Bittel  169,  J.  L.  Bvrne  165,  R.  C.  Walter  164,  John  Turner 
162,  W.  P.  Northcott  145,  H.  L.  Werner  93.  Massachusetts:  H.  R.  Marshall  201,  G.  F.  Hoffman 
Ills.  W.  L.  Darling  190,  W.  E.  Fennell  184,  O.  E.  Gerrish  183,  Alan  H.  Means  76.  New  York:  A.  P. 
Lane  208,  J.  A.  L.  Moller  181,  R.  Douglas  161.  Missouri:  L.  M.  Rumsey  191.  E.  A.  Krondl  181, 
George  C.  Olcott  181,  T.  E.  Bunding  177,  R.  J.  Russell  170.  Ohio:  Dr.  J.  H.  Snook  213,  T.  H.  Clarke 
185,  J.  J.  Kane  1S5,  W.  A.  Morrall  176,  B.  B.  McKay  166,  M.  S.  Tod  165,  Ward  Beecher  158,  W.  O. 
Brown  138,  T.  J.  Mell  133,  Joe  Seaborn  119.  Panama:  M.  E.  Woodward  160,  E.  S.  Malov  132, 
J.  Bernson  128,  O.  J.  Lindo  101,  D.  T.  Baker  SS.  Pennsylvania:  Dr.  D.  A.  Atkinson  212,  .1.  O.  Rols- 
hous.  l  75,  Dr.  J.  R.  Brown  175,  F.  C.  Martsolf  167,  John  P.  Ross  167,  H.  G.  Olson  163,  T.  C.  Beal  160. 
Match  G,  novice  match — Colorado:  H.  E.  Madison  180,  E.  R.  Ballinger  166,  Francis  O'Neill  162, 
Wm.  T.  MayfleJd  129,  L.  E.  E.  Eichelberger  103.  Connecticut:  A.  L.  Brush  210.  California:  Rob- 
ert Mills  _•„'  >.  W.  F.  Blasse  225,  O.  Lillemo  223.  Illinois:  Capt.  Edward  A.  Bittel  224.  W.  P.  North- 
cott 216,  Ralph  C,  Walter  210,  Chas.  Procasky  208,  H.  L.  Werner  196,  Capt.  .1.  W.  Mattes  175,  B.  N. 
Gundlach  !  (3,  Chas.  Zerban  187,  H.  Gundlach  184.  Indiana:  Charles  J.  Reuss  215.  Maryland: 
Dr.  R.  J.  Mullikln  213.  Massachusetts:  Dr.  W.  B.  Russell  225,  R.  G.  Robinson  208,  Alan  II.  Means 
lss.  Missouri:  l\  E.  Bunding  202,  M.  B.  Peterson  195,  W.  H.  Delbrugge  181,  R.  B.  Leonard  160, 
J.  W.  Be.ler  160.  New  York:  E.  S.  Beardslee  214.  C.  L.  Cammann,  Jr.,  211,  Roger  Criado  197. 
Ohio:  I..   B.   McKay  217,  M.  S.  Tod  212,  M.  F.  Kane  211,  A.  H.  Kenan  204.  Elmer  Hake   203,  ' 

e  203,  Frank  Cist  199,  Arthur  E.  Forester  195,  John  T.  McCarthy  166.  Panama:  E.  S. 
Maloy  192,  Miss  Shellie  Dunn  .181,  D.  T.  Baker  169,  M.  C.  Pratt  157,  O.  J.  Lindo  151.  Pennsyl- 
vania: John  P.  Rosa  216,  Paul  H.  Dillman  213,  Dr.  J.  R.  Brown  212,  F.  C.  Martsolf  204,  Dr.  C.  L. 
McGovern  193.      Washington:  H.  L.  Reed  217. 
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RIFLE    SHOOTING. 

Thbre  were  no  national  matches  held  this  year  at  any  one  central  point,  neither  were  there 
National  Rltle  Association  matches  held  at  any  central  point.  For  the  purpose  Of  adding  the  1!M4 
matches  the  country  was  divided  into  five  divisions  and  the  matches  were  duplicated  in  eaCD  division. 
All  of  the  divisions,  however,  did  not  hold  the  matches,  but  national  matches  were  held  in  Division  A 
at  Sea  Cirt,  N.  J.,  Including  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
[gland.  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  W( 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  Division  B  at  Jacksonville,  I'la.,  including  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tenn  Llabama,  and  Mississippi; 

and  Division  D  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  comprising  the  following  States:      Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 


Chess . 
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RIFLE    SHOOTING—  Continued. 


Nebraska,   Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,   Wyoming, 
matches  were  not  held  In  Divisions  C  and  E. 

The  National  Team  Match  in  the  above  men- 
tioned three  divisions  was  won  by:  Division  A, 
Massachusetts,  score,  3,717;  Division  B,  pro- 
tested, undecided;  Division  D,  Arizona,  score, 
3,514. 

The  National  Individual  Rifle  Match  was  won 
as  follows:  Division  A,  Private  Chas.  C.  Terry, 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  score,  326;  Division  B,  Sergt. 
E.  E.  Walters,  Miss.  N.  G.,  score,  326;  Division 
D,  Capt.  E.  A.  Cole,  1st  Kansas  Infantry,  score, 
323. 

The  National  Individual  Pistol  Match  was  won 
as  follows:  Division  A,  Second  Lieut.  W.  B. 
Loughborough,  U.  S.  Army,  score,  731;  Division 
B.  Private  J.  E.  Crook,  N.  G.  Fla.,  score,  567; 
Division  D,  Quartermaster-Sergt.  Samuel  G. 
McKone,  1st  Kansas  Infantry,  score,  683. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  matches  were 
held  in  connection  with  the  above  three  national 
divisional  shoots  and  in  Division  E  at  Portland, 
Ore.  The  results  of  the  more  important  matches 
follow: 

DIVISION    A. 

Individual  Divisional  Championship  Match — 
Won  by  Capt.  K.  K.  V.  Casey,  Pa.,  score,  262. 

Wimbledon  Long  Range  Divisional  Champion- 
ship Match — Won  by  Lieut.  W.  A.  Lee,  Jr.,  U. 
S.  Navy,  score,  96. 

Divisional  Leech  Cup  Match — Won  by  Capt. 
W.  H.  Richard,  W.  R.  and  G.  Club,  Connecticut, 
score,  101. 

Divisional  Marine  Corps  Match — Won  by 
Capt.  W.  H.  Richard,  W.  R.  and  G.  Club,  Con- 
nect.icu.  t*    score    191. 

Rapid'  Fire  Match — Won  by  Sergt.  Ivan  D. 
Chandler,  West  Virginia,  score,  100. 

Members'  Match — Won  by  Col.  J.  D.  Upton, 
Massachusetts,  score,  48. 

International  Long  Range  Championship — 
Won  by  Corp.  N.  C.  Reeves,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  score,  223. 

Regimental  Match  Divisional  Championship — 
Won  by  3d  Infantry,  N.  G.  N.  J.,  score,  819. 

Company  Match,  Divisional  Championship — 
Won  by  Co.  K,  1st  Infantry,  N.  G.  D.  C,  score, 
349. 

DIVISION    B,    JACKSONVILLE,    FLA. 

Individual  Divisional  Championship  Match — - 
Won  by  Major  W.  T.  Spratt,  Ordnance  Dept., 
Georgia,  score,  255. 

Wimbledon  Long  Range  Divisional  Champion- 
ship Match — Won  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Hyde,  3d 
Infantry,  Tennessee,  score,  96. 

The  international  small  bore  match  between 

tralia  was  won  by  the  United  States  with  a  score 

Compiled  by  Lieut.  Albert  S.  Jones, 


Colorado,  New   Mexico,  and  Arizona.     National 

Divisional  Leech  Cup  Match — Won  by  Sergt. 
W.  S.  Hale,  Co.  H,  3d  Georgia  Infantry,  score,  97. 

Divisional  Marine  Corps  Match — Won  by  Capt. 
C.  J.    Morris,    1st  Alabama  Infantry,  score   183. 

Rapid  Fire  Match — Won  by  Capt.  W.  H. 
Hyde,  3d  Tennessee  Infantry,  score,  99. 

Members'  Match — Won  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Hyde, 
3d  Tennessee  Infantry,  score,  48. 

Regimental  Match,  Divisional  Championship 
— Won  by  3d  Tennessee  Infantry,  score,  761. 

Company  Match,   Divisional  Championship — 
Won  by  Co.  G,  1st  Florida  Infantry,  score,  338. 
DIVISION    D,    FORT    RILEY,    KAN. 

Individual  Divisional  Championship  Match- 
Won  by  Sergt.  J.  McRee,  1st  Arizona  Infantry, 
score,  202. 

Wimbledon  Long  Range  Divisional  Champion- 
ship Match — Won  by  Sergt.  J.  W.  Driggs,  Co.  F, 
1st  Indiana  Infantry,  score,  87. 

Divisional  Leech  Cup  Match — Won  by  Sergt. 
J.  McRee,  1st  Arizona  Infantry,  score,  92. 

Rapid  Fire  Match — Won  by  Private  G.  White, 
Co.  C,  1st  Arizona  Infantry,  score,  99. 

Regimental   Match,   Divisional   Championship 
— Won  by  1st  Arizona  Infantry,  score,  749. 
DIVISION    E,    PORTLAND,    ORE. 

Wimbledon  Long  Range  Divisional  Champion- 
ship— Won  by  Sergt.  S.  W.  Pearson,  4th  Co., 
C.  A.  G.,  score,  97. 

Rapid  Fire  Match — Won  by  Lieut.  G.  C. 
Rockwell,  U.  S.  Army,  score,  50. 

Divisional  Leech  Cup  Match — Won  by  Private 
J.  P.  Lyons,  U.  S.  Army,  score,  93. 

Members'  Match — Won  by  Ensign  L.  S. 
Spooner,  Oregon  Naval  Reserve,  score,  50. 

Intercollegiate  Indoor  Championship — Won  by 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Intercollegiate  Outdoor  Championship — Won 
by  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Interclub  Gallery  Championship — Won  by 
Warren,  Pa.,  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club. 

Interclub  Outdoor  Championship  not  held. 

Public  High  School  Gallery  Championship — 
Won  by  Deering  High  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Military  School  Gallery  Championship — Won 
by  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Military  Institute. 

Individual  Gallery  Championship  of  the  United 
States — Won  by  Fred  B.  Spooner,  Newport,  R. 
I.,  Rifle  Club,  score,  497. 

Interscholastic    Gallery    Championship    (Astor 
Cup    Match)    of    United    States — Won    by    Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  High  School,  score,  959. 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
of  24,595. 
Second  National  Rifle  Association. 


CHESS. 

Considering  that  war  broke  out  in  mid-Summer,  the  year  1914  was  fairly  prolific  of  chess 
activity  abroad  and  at  home.  When  hostilities  broke  out  the  international  masters  were  in  session 
at  Mannheim,  Germany,  but  on  August  1,  with  the  competition  not  quite  two-thirds  finished,  a 
halt  was  called  and  the  prizes  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  standing  of  the  players  at  that 
stage  of  the  contest.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  chess  that  this  had  happened.  The  an- 
nual championship  meeting  of  the  British  Chess  Federation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  brought  off  in 
August,  according  to  schedule.  But  there  were  notable  absentees.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  year  was  the  championship  tournament  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  brought  Dr.  Lasker  and  J.  R. 
Capablanca  face  to  face  in  the  international  ring  for  the  first  time.  Capablanca  led  most  of  the 
time,  but  the  world's  champion  overhauled  him  by  defeating  him  in  the  crucial  game.  Shortly  be- 
fore, the  Cuban  expert  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  Russian  capital  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Cuban  Consulate.  The  Gambit  Tournament  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  was  won  by  Rudolph 
Spielmann,  the  hero  of  Abbazia,  who  thus  proved  himself  to  be  the  greatest  gambit  player  of  the 
day.  Hopes  had  been  entertained  of  an  international  tournament  in  Cuba,  but  at  the  last  moment 
it  was  declared  off  by  the  Mayor  of  Havana.  The  Western  championship  tournament,  held  at 
Memphis,  and  the  various  State  and  college  competitions  held  the  steady  attention  of  chess  follow- 
ers in  this  country.  In  New  York  and  vicinity  the  revival  of  the  Metropolitan  Chess  League  did 
much  to  keep  interest  alive,  supplemented  as  these  inter-club  matches  were  by  the  important  club 
championship  tournaments.  The  younger  generation  were  also  well  looked  after  in  the  many  scho- 
lastic league  games  that  were  arranged  for  them.  Correspondence  chess  continued  to  hold  its  own, 
the  most  important  competition  being  the  King's  Gambit  Tournament,  with  over  one  hundred  play- 
ers, arranged  by  the  American  Chess  Bulletin  of  New  York.  Other  contests  were  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Association,  the  Chess-by-Mail  Correspondence  Bureau,  the  Greater  New  York  League,  and 
the  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  associations.  The  literature  of  the  game  received  several  im- 
portant additions  during  the  year,  among  them  being  the  German  Handbook,  by  Carl  Schlechter, 
of  Vienna;  the  St.  Petersburg  Congress  Book  (German  edition),  by  Dr.  S.  Tarrasch,  of  Nuremberg; 
"Chess  Swindles,"  by  F.  J.  Marshall,  of  New  York,  and  the  "Rice  Gambit,"  by  O.  Duras,  of  Prague. 


Twenty-second  Intercollegiate  Tourney — New 
York,  December  22,  23  and  24,  1913.  Won  by 
Yale,  after  a  tie  with  Columbia,  with  totals  of 


6  V£ — 5V£.  Yale  won  the  play-off  on  January  3 
and  4  (2  matches)  by  totals  of  5^ — 2V2.  Other 
scores:    Princeton,    6 — 6;    Harvard,    5 — 7.     The 
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Squash  and  Squash  Racquets. 


CH  ESS — Continued. 


with  G.  H.  Wolbrecht,  St.  Louis:  E.  F.  Schrader, 
Syracuse,  and  H.  Hahlbohm,  Chicago.  Scores: 
14 — 4.  Play-off  resulted  in  another  tie  between 
Jefferson  and  Wolbrecht,  and  the  final  match 
was  won  by  Jefferson  by  2^ — 1W.  Wolbrecht 
was  placed  second,  Hahlbohm  third  and  Schrader 
fourth. 

Manhattan  C.  C.  Championship — Won  by  A. 
Kupchik,  with  10 — 1;  second  and  third,  tie  be- 
tween J.  Rosenthal  and  M.  Smith,  each  8lA — 2}^; 
fourth,  G.  E.  Northrup,  6!£ — 4M- 

Brooklyn  C.  C.  Championship — Won  by  R.  T. 
Black  (third  time),  with  11  H — 214;  second,  M. 
Schroeder,  with  9% — 4H;  third  and  fourth,  tie 
between  E.  B.  Heal  and  J.  H.  Taft,  Jr.,  each  8 — 6. 

Progressive  C.  C.  Championship — Won  by  C. 
Jaffe,  after  a  tie  with  A.  Kupchik.  Scores:  Each 
10 — 1.  Xo  play-off,  Kupchik  yielding  title  to 
Jaffe.  Third,  O.  Chajes,  with  8lA — 2li;  fourth, 
J.  Dornbach,  with  6H — 4H- 

Crescent  A.  C.  Tournament — Won  by  H.  M. 
Barrett;  second,  F.  Rose;  third,  G.  B.  Sandborn; 
fourth,  P.  G.  Gravenhorst. 

Chicago  Championship — Won  by  H.  Hahl- 
bohm, after  a  tie  with  E.  Schonsberg,  each  with 


winning  team  was:  R.  Beach,  '14:  D.  A.  Quarles, 
*16;  G.  C.  Job.  '14;  T.  A.  Lightner,  "14.  The 
record:  Columbia  and  Harvard,  each  9:  Yale,  2; 
Princeton.  1.  In  addition.  Harvard  and  Yale 
tied  in  1909.     It  was  not  played  off. 

Fifteenth  Triangular  College  Chess  League 
Tourney — New  York,  December  29,  30,  31  and 
January  1.  Won  by  Pennsylvania,  with  totals 
of  UH — 4^;  Cornell,  second,  with  10V3  —  5H; 
Brown,  third,  with  2 — 14.  The  winning  team: 
R.  Sze,  Ch.  E.,  '14:  M.  J.  Teitelbaum,  Law,  '14; 
H.  Houlgate,  Wh.,  '16;  R.  Levin,  Law,  '14.  The 
record:  Pennsylvania,  8;  Cornell,  5;  Brown,  0. 
In  addition,  Pennsylvania  tied  once  with  Brown 
and  once  with  Cornell.  Pennsylvania  won  out- 
right the  third  trophy  placed  in  competition  by 
Prof.  I.  L.  Rice,  of  New  York.  The  annual  Har- 
vard-Yale team  match  on  ten  boards  was  won  by 
Harvard  by  6 — 4.  The  record:  Harvard,  12 
matches;  Yale,  1;  tied  1.  In  total  games  Har- 
vard leads  by  88 — 52. 

Western  Intercollegiate  Tourney — Chicago, 
December  22-26,  1913.  Tie  between  University 
of  Chicago  and  Armour  Institute,  with  totals  of 
614 — 5]2;  University  of  Illinois,  third,  with  5 — 7. 

Intercollegiate  League  Match — Brooklyn,  April 
4.  Triangular  League  (Cornell,  Pennsylvania 
and  Brown),  5:  Quadrangular  League  (Colum- 
bia. Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton),  1. 

Graduate  Club  Matches — New  York,  Febru- 
ary 25  and  March  11.  Harvard  Club,  9;  Yale 
Club,   3. 

New  York  State  Championship — Rice  Chess 
Club.  New  York,  February  22,  23  and  24.  Cham- 
pionship tournament  won  by  R.  T.  Black,  of 
Brooklyn,  after  a  tie  with  J.  Rosenthal,  with 
scores  of  ZY2  —  M;  F.  J.  Marshall,  third,  with  3; 
O.  Chajes,  fourth,  with  2J$-  General  tourney — 
H.  Liebenstein,  first,  with  3U;  second  class,  tie 
between  H.  Ring  and  J.  Vincze,  each  2. 

New  Jersey  State  Championship — Newark, 
February  22.  Tie  between  F.  Sager  and  C.  E. 
Armstrong.      Play-off  won  by  Sager  by  2 — 1. 

Minnesota  State  Championship — Minneapolis, 
February  23.  Won  by  D.  D.  Barkuloo.  of  St. 
Paul  with  3 — 0;  M.  W.  Testa,  second,  with  2H 
—  c.  Minor  tourney  won  M  A.  Harrington,  of 
Minneapolis.  Oklahoma  State  Championship — 
Won  by  J.  B.  France,  of  Lawton,  from  Charles  J. 
Luja,  of  Thomas.  Score:  France,  '61  hi;  Luja, 
l 

Ohio  State  Championship — Cleveland,  Febru- 
ary 23.  Won  by  S.  H.  Shapiro,  Cleveland,  after 
tie  with  V.  F.  Alderson,  Warren. 

North  Dakota  Championship — Fargo,  Febru- 
ary 23.  Won  by  R.  H  Kendrick.  Valley  City. 
with  9 — 1.  Minor  tourney  won  by  T.  L.  Wanner, 
with  4 — 0. 

Now  York-Philadelphia  Match — New  York, 
May  :<0.  Manhattan  C.  C,  9;  Franklin  C.  C,  7. 
The  record:  Manhattan,  12;  Franklin,  4;  drawn, 3. 

Brooklyn-Washington  Match — (By  telegraph) 
May   30.      Brooklyn.   <>;    Washington,   4. 

Metropolitan  League — New  York.  Tie  be- 
tween Manhattan  C.  C.  and  Progressive  C.  C. 
Play-off  resulted  in  another  tie  at  4 — 4,  and 
championship  honors  and  prizes  were  divided. 
Final  scores:  Manhattan  C.  ('..  10  matches  and 
68  games;  Progressive  C.  C,  i<»  matches  and  68 
games:  Brooklyn  ('.  C.  10  matches  and  tin 
us:  North  Jersey  C.  C,  7'..  matches  and  48 
games;  Newark  Rice,  7  matches  and  is  games; 
States  Island  C.  C,  f>'i  matches  and  .">i  >•_.  names; 
Lyceum  C.  C  5  matches  and  41  '  ■..   games. 

Western  Championship — Memphis,  Tenn., 
August  10-26.  Championship  and  Cornell  Tro- 
phy won  by  B.  B.  Jefferson,   Memphis,  after  tie 

(Compiled  by  Herman  Holms,  Editor  American  Chess  Bulletin.) 

SQUASH  AND  SQUASH  RACQUETS. 

rviTF.n  St\tks  Squash  Championship,  played  at  New  Yorl  city,  final,  February  12.  Dr.  Al- 
fred Stlllman,  2d,  Harvard  Club,  defeated  George  Whitney.  Harvard,  holder,  15 — 12,9 — 15,12 — 15, 
15—12.    15—10. 

United  States  Squash  Racquet  championship,  plaved  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  15.  C. 
Hutch  Ins,  Boston,  defeated  n.  a.  Haines,  Baltimore,  10 — 15.  15 — 12.  l">— 7,  15 — 9. 

Intercity  Squash  Racquet,  finals  played  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  February  14.  Philadelphia  de- 
feated Boston  l>\  4  matches  to  l.  Baltimore  and  Toronto,  after  elimination  in  the  preliminaries, 
played  a  match  which  was  won  by  Baltimore  by  4  matches  to  1. 

Metropolitan  InterolUb  Squash  Tennis  League.  Final  standing:  Harvard  Club,  won  5,  lost  0; 
Heights  Casino,  won  4,  lest  2;  Columbia  University  Club,  won  2,  lost  4;  Princeton  University  Club, 
won  0,  lost  5. 

Princeton  Veterans  defeated  Yale  Veterans  at  New  York  City,  March  13.  by  4  matches  to  3. 


11—4;    third.    C.    W.    Phillips,    with    10^ 
fourth,  G.  Gessner,  with  9*2 — 51.;. 

High  School  Championships — Manhattan 
League  won  by  De  Witt  Clinton;  Brooklyn 
League  won  by  Boys'  H.  S.  Interborough 
Championship  won  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  whose 
team  also  defeated  Philadelphia. 

Tartakower-Spielmann  Match — Vienna,  Janu- 
ary. Won  by  Dr.  Tartakower  by  5 — 2  and  5 
drawn. 

Russian  National  Tournament — St.  Peters- 
burg, January.  Tie  between  A.  Alechine  and 
A.  Niemzowitsch,  each  13  hi — 3^;  tie  match 
again  undecided,  and  both  players  admitted  to 
international  tournament;  third,  Flamberg,  with 
13 — 4;  fotirth,  Lowtzky,  11 — 6. 

St.  Petersburg  International  Tournament — 
April  21  to  May  22.  First,  Dr.  E.  Lasker,  Ber- 
lin, 13  >2 — i''_;:  second,  J.  R.  Capablanca,  Ha- 
vana, 13 — 5;  third,  A.  Alechine,  St.  Petersburg, 
10 — 8;  fourth,  Dr.  S.  Tarrascb,  Nuremberg, 
8H — 9H;  fifth,  F.  J.  Marshall,  United  States, 
8—10. 

Baden  Gambit  Tourney — April-May.  First, 
R.  Spielmann.  Munich.  12  >■■; — bx-i;  second.  Dr. 
S.  Tartakower,  Vienna,  11 'i — 6H;  third,  C. 
Schlechter,  Vienna,  11 — 7;  fourth,  G.  Breyer, 
Budapest,  10M — 1H\  fifth,  P.  Johner,  Charlot- 
tenburg.  10 — 8. 

Mannheim  Masters  Tournament — July  20 
to  August  1  (stopped  by  the  war; — First,  A. 
Alechine,  St.  Petersburg,  9  '  • — l1-:  second.  M. 
Vidmar,  Prague,  s  c, — 2H;  third.  R.  Spielmann, 
Munich.  8 — 3:  fotirth,  fifth  and  sixth,  tie  be- 
tween F.  J.  Marshall,  New  York;  G.  Breyer, 
Budapest,  and  H.  Reti,  Vienna,  each  7 — 4;  sev- 
enth, D.  Janowskl,  Paris.  (i>.,, — 4 

New  England  Championship — Boston,  Au- 
gust-Sept  ember  Tie  between  J.  F.  Barry  and 
II.  Kline,  of  Boston,  each  6 — 1.  No  play-off, 
Kline  yielding  the  title:  third,  H.  L.  Perrin, 
44— 2'o;  fourth.  H.  B.  Daly.  4 — 3. 

Correspondence  Chess  —  K  ig's  Gambit  tour- 
nament arranged  by  Atner*  m  Chess  Bulletin. 
Winner,  AugUSl  H.  Beck  man.  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
second.    William    A.    Farren.    Brooklyn. 

United  states  Champion  xiip — Negotiations 
between  F.  J.  Marshall,  New  \  ork  (title  holder), 
and  N.  T.  Whitaker.  Washington,  during  the 
Spring  fell  through  and  no  match  was  held. 


Bicycling. 
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BICYCLING. 

PROFESSIONAL  MOTOR- PACED  RECORDS  IN  COMPETITION. 


DlST. 


Time. 


1  m. 

1.09  1-5 

2  m. 

2.19 

3  m. 

3.:U  3-5 

4  m. 

4.48 

4  m. 

4.43 

5  m. 

5.51 

6  m. 

7.00  1-5 

7  m. 

8.07  M-5 

8  m. 

9.14  15 

9  m. 

10.22 

10  m. 

11.29  1-5 

11  m. 

12.36  1-5 

12  m. 

13.43 

13  m. 

14.50  2-5 

14  m. 

15.57  1-5 

15  m. 

17.03  2-5 

16  m. 

18.10  3-5 

17  m. 

19.17  2-5 

18  m. 

20.24  1  5 

19  m. 

21.30  4  5 

26  m. 

22.37  3-5 

21  m. 

23.44  3-5 

22  m. 

24.51  4-5 

23  m. 

25.59 

24  m. 

27.07  3-5 

25  m. 

28.15  1-5 

Holder. 


Hugh  M  I.e. n. 
Huirh  McLean. 
.lames  Moran.. 
H.  Caldwell.... 
K.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
K.  A.Walth<*ir 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
It.  A.Walthour 
R.  A.Walthour 
R.  A.Walthourj 


Place. 


ChaB.ltiv 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv 
Chas.Kiv 
Chas.Kiv 
Chas.Kiv 
Chas.Kiv 
Chas.Kiv, 
Chas.Kiv 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
("has.  It:  v. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 
Chas.Kiv. 


Date. 


Park  Aug. 
Park  Aug. 
.Park  I  June 
Park  Sept. 
Park  May 
Park  May 
I 'ark  May 
Park  May 
.Park  May 
,P.rk  May 
I'ark  May 
I'ark  May 
Park  May 
I'rk  May 
Park  May 
Park  j  Ma  v 
Park  Ma v 
Park  |  May 
ParkiMav 
I'ark  May 
I'ark  May 
Park  May 
I'ark  [May 
Park  Ma V 
I'ark !  Mas- 
Park!  May 


27,1903 
27.1903 
28.1904 
1.1903 
31,1901 
31,1904 
31.1904 
31,1904 
31,19-4 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31.1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31.1904 
31,19041 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31.1904! 
31, 1904 1 
31,1904 
31.19041 
31.1904 
31,1904! 


Dist. 


26  m. 

27  m. 

28  m. 

29  m. 

30  m. 

31  m. 

32  m. 

33  m, 

34  m. 

35  m. 

36  in. 

37  m. 

38  m. 
6<i  m. 

40  m. 

41  m. 

42  m. 

43  m. 

44  m. 

45  m. 

46  m. 

47  m. 

48  m. 

49  m. 

50  m. 
100  m. 


Time. 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
36 
37 
38 
39 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45, 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
54. 
55. 
57. 
58 
59 
2.48 


.22  3-5 
.30  1-5 
.37  2-5 
.48 

52  3-5 
.26 

37  1-5 

48  4-5 
57  3-5 
07  3-5 

.18  1-5 
,j8  1-5 
39  1-5 

49  2-5 
00 

10  4-5 
21  1-5 
31  1-5 
41  1-5 

50  4-5 
23  4-5 
49  3-5 
21  1-5 
4^;  1-5 
59 

11  4-5 


Holder 


Place. 


A.Walthour 
A.Walthour 
A.Walthour 
A.Walthour 
A.Walthour 
Caldwell... 
Caldwell. . . 
Caldwell... 
Caldwell... 
Caldwell. . . 
Caldwell... 
Caldwell.  .. 
Caldwell.  .. 
Caldwelll.. 
Caldwell... 
Caldwell... 
Caldwell.  .. 
Caldwell... 
Caldwell..1. 
Caldwell... 
Caldwell... 
Caldwell... 
Caldwell... 
Caldwt-11... 
Caldwell . . . 
Caldwell... 


Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.Kiv. Park 
*  has.ltiv.Park 
Chas.Kiv.  Park 
Chas.Kiv.  Park 
Chas.Kiv. Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.lti  v.Park 
Chas.Kiv. Park 
Chas.Kiv.  Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.ltiv.Park 
Chas.Kiv. Park 
Chas.Kiv.Park 
Kevere,  Mass. 


Date. 


May 

Mas- 
Mas- 
Mas- 
May 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Se-pt. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
*ept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
31,1904 
1,1903 
1.1903 
1,1903 
1,1-903 
1,1903 
1.1903 
1.1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1^03 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
1,1903 
8.1904 


Fastest  mile  in  competition,  1.06  1-5,  It.  A.  Walthour,  Charles  River  Park,   Mass.,  May  31,  1904. 

PROFESSIONAL  AGAINST  TIME-MOTOR-PACED  RECORDS. 


Mm.. 
Mm.. 

&m 
lm.. 
2m.. 
3m.. 


0.18  4-5 
0.27  4-5 
0.37  3-5 
0.55 
1.1-5 

2.09  4-5 
3.14  2-5 


IB.  H.  Wilcox...  Salt  Lake  City. (June  18,1913 

I.S.Johnson...  Nashville Oct.    29,1896 

S.  H.Wilcox...  Salt  Lake  City.  June    8.1913 

Ray  Duer Salt  Lake  City.  Aug.  28,1910 

Ray  Duer Los  Ang's,  Cal.|  June  2T.1909 

Ray  Duer Los  Ang's,  Cal.jJune  27,1909 

Kay  Duer JLos  Ang's,  Cal  Uune  27,1909 


4m.. 

o  m. . 

6  m.. 

7m.. 

8m.. 

9m.. 

J  10m..  1 

4.18  2-5 
5.23  1-5 
6.28  1-5 
7.33  3  5 
8.38  1-5 
9.45  4  5 
11.06  2-5 


Kay  Duer  . . , 
Kay  Duer. . ., 
Kay  Duer..., 
Kay  Duer. .  , 
Kay  Duer..., 
Kay  Duer. 


Los  Ang's,  Cal. 
Los  Ang's,  Cal. 
Los  Ang's,  Cal. 
Los  Ang's,  Cal. 
Los  Ang's,  Cal. 
Los  Ang's,  Cal 


June  27.1909 
June  27,1909 
•lune  27,1909 
June  27,1909 
June  27,1909 
June  27.1909 


Kay  Duer jLos  Ang's,  Cal.' Jim-  27.19"9 


All  competition  records  upward  have  erased  time  trials. 

On  June  3,  1910,  George  Kreamer,  paced  by  an  automobile,  rode  a   mile  in  58s.  on  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Motordrome — a 
1-mile  circular  board  track. 

PROFESSIONAL  AGAINST  TIM  E-UNP  AC  ED- RECORDS. 


l-6m. 
Km.. 

y»m.. 

%m.. 
1  m. . 
2m.. 


f     a.15  2-5 

0.2'.  4  5 

0.33 

0.5D  2-5 

1.11  1-5 

1 .24  3-5 

1.51 

4.01  3-5 

Al.  Crebs 

lver  Lawson... 
A.  J.  Clarke  . . . 
A.J.Clarke.... 
Alfred  Goullet. 
Alfred  Goullet. 
Alfred  Goullet. 
E.  A.  Pye 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Saltair 

Salt  Lake  City, 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Salt  Lake  Citv, 


Julv  4,1911 
July  4,1906 
July  24,1912 
Aug.  24,1908 
June  17,1912 
July  1.1912 
July  1,1912 
Aug.  28,1910 


3m.. 

4m.. 

5  m. . 
10m.. 
15  m.. 
20  m.. 
25  m.. 


6.09  1-5 
8.34  3-5 

li'.38 

23.09  2-5 

35.03 

47.08  2-5 

59.13  2-5 


E.  A.  Pye 

Saxon  Williams 
Saxon  Williams 
W.W.Hamilton 
W.W.Hamilton 
W.W.Ham  Hon 
W.W.Hamilton 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Denver,  Col. .. 
Denver,  Col. . . 
Denver,  Col.... 
Denver,  Col.... 


Aug.  28,1910 
July  ;0,1909 
.Julv  30,1909 
Julv  9,1898 
Julv  9,1»98 
July  9,1898 
July    9,1898 


1  hour,  25  miles  600  yards,  W.  W.  Hamilton,  Denver,  July  9,  1898. 
PROFESSIONAL  COMPETITION- 


-UNPACED   RECORDS. 


Dist.  I    Time. 


Holder. 


*Km. 

*y2m.t 

*^m. 
*I  m. 
*2  m. 


0.28  1-5 'F.  L.Kramer 

0.37  3-5 j  P.  O.  Hehir  .    ... 

0.53  3-5  A.J.  Clarke 

1.12  4-5  Alfred  tioullet.... 

1.21        |F.  L.Kramer 

1.47  3-5!P.  O.  Hehir 

3.38  1-5! A.  J.  Clarke 


Place. 


Date. 


Vailsburg (May    4,190.' 

Vailsburg Oct.     2,1910 

Salt  Lake  City  June  11.1907 

Vailsburg I  July  22,1914 

Salt  Lake  Citv  |  J  ulv  5,1907 
Salt  Lake  Citv  (Sept.  8,1912 
Salt  Lake  Citvi  \ug.    2,191" 


Dist. 

Time. 

3  m.. 

5.35  3-5 

4  in.. 

8.16  2-5 

5  m. . 

9.42  4-5 

10m.. 

21.30 

15m.. 

32.03  3-5 

20  m. . 

43.39 

25  ra.. 

54.13        1 

Holder. 


Iver  Lawsen 

A.  J.  Clarke 

Iver  Lawson 

Alfred  Grenda 

William  Morton .. 
Walter  D'  Mara.. 
F.  L.  Kramer 


Place. 


Salt  Lake  City 
Salt  Lake  City 
Salt  Lake  City 
Vailsburg..... 
Vailsburg.  ... 
Vailsburg  . .. . 
New  Haven.. . 


Date 


Julv  25,1906 
June  7,1910 
Aug.  24,1909 
July  5,1914 
Aug.  23,1914 
Aug.  24,1910 
Julv  14,1910 


*  Made  in  handicap. 

A  handicap  record  from  scratch  is  recognized  as  competition  record  if  the  time  made  is  better  than  has  beer,  made  in  any 
scratch  race  of  the  same  distance.        One  hour,  28  miles  19  yards,  W.  Hedspeth,  Dayton,  Ohio,  July  31,  1902. 

Note — The  fastest  time  ever  made  in  competition  in  a  h  ilf-mile  contest  was  done  by  Frank  L.  Kramer,  from  scratch  in  a 
handicap,  at  the  Newark  Velodrome  (Vailsburg),  Sept.  16,  1914.  He  was  officially  clocked  at  0.53  flat,  but  as  he  did  not  finish 
in  first  position  his  time  does  not  count  as  a  competition  record. 

PROFESSIONAL  TANDEM-COMPETITION  UNPAGED. 


1  m.l  1.40  4-5!Greuda-Walker...  I  Vailsburg ISept. 

*2m.l  3.:!5        'Grenda- Walker.. .  'Vailsburg 'Aug. 


6,1914  ,  *3m.l   5.27  1-5 ,  Hill-Cavanagh  ...  I  Vailsburg May  24.1914 

2.1914'1     5  m.1  9.44        'Chapman-Lawson.1  Salt  Lake  City  July     3,1901 


*  Made  in  handicap. 


AMATEUR  COMPETITION— UNPACED. 


Dist. 


1-ij  m. 

Km. 

*%m. 

*Hm. 

*%m. 
*1  m. 

2  m, 

3  m. 
5  m. 


Time. 


.20 

.26 

.36 

.55 

1.14 

1.24 

1.55 

3.51 

5.57 

10.11 


-1-5 
1-5 

1-6 

4-5 
4-5 

:;-5 

1-5 
1-5 


Holder. 


P.  Lasvrence. . 
D.  McDougall. . 
D.  McDougall 
D.  McDougall.. 
D.  McDougall . . 
W.  De  Mara.... 

3.  B.  Hume 

Hal.McCormack 

A.  Carter 

Edw.  Mayer,. . . 


Placf . 


Vai'sburg 

Vailsburg 

Vailsburg 

Vailsburg 

Vailsburg 

Ogden,  Utah  . . 
Salt  Lake  Citv. 
Salt  Lake  City 
Ogden,  Utah... 
Salt  Lake  Citv. 


Date 


I 

Sept.  5,19091 
May  30,191 3| 
Sept.  9,1914 
July  15,1914: 
Aug.  17,1913 
July  21,1907 
July  28,1906 
Aug.  13,1909 
Aug.  3.1905 
\ug.  12,1909 


Dist  .  j 

10 

m. 

15 

m. 

20 

m. 

25 

m. 

30 

m. 

40 

m. 

50 

m. 

75 

m. 

100 

m. 

Time. 


21.23 

35.32 

45.40 

.00.39 

.13.36 

1.39.56 

2.05.00 

3.30.36 

4.57.24 


2-5 


3-5 
4-5 
1-5 
2-5 


Holder. 


J.  P.  Linlev... 
G.  H.  Collett... 

E.Stauder 

Ed.W.  Forrest. 
J.  P.  Jacobson. 
J.  P.  Jacobson. 
J.  P.  Jacobson. 
W.  Torrence... 
W.  Torrence... 


Place. 


Date. 


New  Haven 

New  York  City. 
New  Haven.. . 

Vailsburg 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  Citv 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 


May  30,1902 
Mas-  3o,1900 
Aug.  5,1 90u 
Julv  2-', 1901 
Aug.  25,18<»9 
Aus.  25,1899 
Aug.  25,1899 
Aug.  25,1899 
Aug.  25,1899 


*  Made  in  handicap. 
1  hour,  24mihs  1,472 


,-ar.is,  George  H.  Collett,  New  Vork  City,  May  30,  1900. 
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Bicycling. 


AMATEUR  AGAINST  TIME— UNPACED 


Disr. 


1-6  m. 


g! 


;  m.. 
%  m.. 


Time. 


Holder. 


.16  1-5  Frank  Cavanagh. 

.24  4-5 1  A.  Crebs 

.3:5  2-5  A.  B.Simons 

.6'5  1-5  P.  Lawrence 

1.21  1-5  J.  G.  Heil 


Place. 


Vailsbursr 

Saltan-,  Utah.. 

Deming 

Salt  Lake  City, 
Denver  . 


1.23  3-51P.  Lawrence 'Saltair,  Utah. 


Date. 


July    3,1911 

Aug.  1.1908 
May  26,1896 
Aug.  8,190? 
July  31,1897 
Aug.  19,1908 


Dist. 


1  m.. 

2  m.. 

3  m.. 

4  m. . 

5  m.. 


Time. 


1.55 
4.09 
6.25  3-5 
8.51  2-5 
11.00 


Holder. 


Parley  Giles. 
Parley  Giles 
Parley  Giles. 
Parley  Giles. 
Parley  Giles. 


Place. 


Saltair,  Utah.. 
Ogden,  Utah.. 
Salt  Lake  City 
Ogden,  Utah.. 
Ogden,  Utah.. 


Date. 


July  28, 1908 
July  8,  1908 
Aug.  4,  1908 
Aug.  20,1908 
Aug.  20,1908 


AMERICAN   ROAD  RECORDS  COMPETITION-AMATEUR. 

(Under  N.  C.  A.  Kules.) 


Dist. 

km- 

y2m. 

lm. 

2  m. 

3  m. 
5  m. 


Time. 

0.3.5  1-5 
0.40  3-5 
1.23 

2.02 

4.56  1-5 
7.21 
1 1 28  2  5 

Made  By 


Terome  Steinert.. 
Courtney  Peer.  .. 
S.  It.  Morri>on.. . 
(  Henrv  Surman. 
-  K.  L.  Guthridge 
/S.  C.  Haberle.. 
.Ter  me  Steinert. . 
Jerome  Steinert. . 
J.  B.  Hawkins 


Place. 


H'ksv'le.L.I. 

Plainf'd.N.J. 
Val.Str.,L.  I. 

W'ttield.N.J. 

H'ksv'le.L.I. 
KyeB'h-N.Y. 

Val.Str.,L.I. 


Date. 

Dist. 

10  m. 

Sept. 

3.1911 

Sept. 

7,1908 

15  m. 

Oct. 

6,1907 

20  m. 

Aug. 

8,1908 

25  m. 
50  m. 

Sept. 

3,1911 

60  m. 

Sept. 

12,1909 

100  m 

Nov. 

8,1908 

150m 

Time. 


J3.53 
34.47  4- 

53.20 

1.03.10 
2.21 .1"! 
2.46.00 
5.06.12 
8.26.27 


Made  Bv 


Archie   Rawlfngs 

I.  Lewin 

.1.  M.  Eifler 

Jerome  Steinert. . 
VVm.  F.  Blum... 
Raymond  Nelson. 
Haymond  Nelson 
Tiio-i.  La  lt"Ssa. . . 
Jos.  G.  K"pskv.  . 


Place. 


Tampa,  Fla.. 
Val.  Str..L.I 
Val.Str..L.I, 
Val.  Str..L.I. 
Chicago.  111. 
At.  City, X.J, 
At.  Citv.X.J. 
Flo'l  i"V.  l;.L 
II. .'I  P'k.L  I, 


Date. 


July 

Mav 

July 

Oct. 

July 

Mav 

May 

Sept. 

May 


4,1  H08 
18,1907 

26.190S 
3,190* 
4.1907 
3,19«S 
3,19i  s 

10,1911 
5,1912 


An  unpaced  record  of  1.17  for  a  half  mile  was  made  by  K.  J.  Miller,  at  Chicago,  [II.,  April  2*,  1912. 

An  unna.ed  road  record  of  2.32  2-5  for  a  mile  was  mai  by  Edwin  Jensen,  at  Grant  City,  <taten  Island,  X.  Y..  Oct.  11,  1914. 

An  unpa.fd  record  of  ".27  for  3  miles  was  made  by  Edwin  Jensen,  at  Grant  City,  Staten  Island,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  11.  1914. 

An  unpaced  road  record  of  13.43  for  5  miles  was  made  by  Arthur  Morgan,  at  Pel'ham   Park,  X.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1913. 

An  unpaced  record  of  2'i.'55  for  10  miles  was  made  by  Edwin  Jensen,  at  Grant  Citv.  Staten  Island.  N .  V.,  Oct.  11 ,  1914. 

An  unpaced  road  record  for  15  miles  o*-°  43.29  was  established  by  John  Be.ht,  at  Valley  Stream,  L.I.,  Aug.  29,  1909. 

An  unpaced  road  record  of  1.02.40  4-5  for  20  miles  was  established  by  Edwin  Jensen,  at  Grant  City,  Staten  Island,  X.  V., 
Sept.  28.  1913. 

Professional  unpaced  road  records  were  established  in  a  time  trial  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  Fred  T.  Keefe,  Jan.  8,  1911,  as 
follows:  25  miles,  1.10.00  3-5;  50  miles,  2.24.00  3-5;  75  miles,  3.44.00;  100  miles,  5.02.00. 

N.  C   A.    PROFESSIONAL  SPRINT  CHAMPIONSHIP-NATIONAL  CIRCUIT.  1914. 


l'.IDKR. 


Frank  L.  Kramer 
Alfred  Gonllet.. 

Waiter  Kutt 

Iver  Lawson  . .    . 
Jos.  A    Kogler. .. 
A'fred  Grenda.. , 
Caesar  Moretti. . 


1st. 

2.1. 

3d. 

4th. 

6 

4 

*> 

1 

0 

1 

2 

:; 

1 

0 

6 

0 

n 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

l 

0 

1 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

Total  Point* 


47 
35 
23 
15 
11 
7 
5 


KlDKR. 


A.  T.  Clark 

Frank  Cavanajh. 
Roiiert  Spears    . . 
George  Cameron  . 
(iord  >!i  Walker  . 
Jacob  Magin 


1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th 

0 

0 

1 

1 

II 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

rotal  Points. 

~        3 
3 

o 

i 
l 
l 


Firsts  conn; 

The  1  miie 

Sept.  6,  1914, 


5  points;  seeonds.  3  points;  thirds,  2  points;   fourths,  1  point. 

professional   tandem  championship  for  1914   was  won  by   Grenda-Walker,  Newark  Velodrome   (Vailsbnrg), 


N. 

C. 

A.    PROFESSIONAL  PACED  CHAMPIONSHIP 

,  1914. 

KlDRK. 

1st. 

34 

20 
13 
13 

3 

3 

5 

2 

3 

id. 

11 

13 

10 

2 
15 

7 

6 

9 

6 

3d. 

— <r 
i 

9 
3 
3 
o 
4 
6 
5 

4th. 

1 

2 
7 
4 
4 
8 
2 
2 
6 

Total  Points. 

KinKii. 

1st. 

2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 

2d. 

3 

1 
0 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 

3d. 

2 
5 
4 
3 

1 
1 
0 
0 

4th. 

Total  Points. 

Is2 
148 
125 
81 
70 
56 
53 
51 
19 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

■••4 
]- 

Wllev 

H 

Didier 

9 

9 

J.  Bedell 

8 

Mitten 

5 

Colli    8 

M. Bedell 

5 

N.   C.    A. 

AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP, 

1914. 

Hides. 

1st. 

2d. 

0 
3 
0 

3d. 

0 

i 

8 

4th. 

0 
0 
1 

Total  Points. 

KlPER. 

i>t. 

2d. 

3d. 

0 
1 
0 

4th. 

Total  Point-. 

3 
1 

17 
16 
15 

(. 
0 
0 

2 
1 
0 

0 
1 
4 

6 

Wi  l'am  II mlev 

6 

1>  n.  .Mo l>oiu: all 

4 

Champions  at  various  distances  :     %  and  5  miies,  Donald  Mi  Dougall,  of  Xewark,  N.  J.;  ^,  1  and  2  miles,  Harry  Kaser,  of 
Bronx.  N.  Y.:  V£  mile,  William  Hanle\,  of  San  Francisco. 

IMPORTANT    CYCLING    EVENTS. 

The  World's  Championships  for  1914  were  to  be  run  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  starting  August  2. 
As  war  broke  out  In  Europe  at  that  time  the  championship  meets  were  declared  off  after  some  of  the  pre- 
liminary amateur  heats  had  been  run.  • 

Paul  Guignard  holds  the  100-kilometre  paced  record,  made  at  Munich,  September  15,  1909,  in  the 
time  of  59ra.  Is.  Guignard  also  holds  the  1-hour  professional  paced  record,  made  the  same  time  and  place, 
of  63  miles  189.8  yards.  At  Munich  Guignard,  on  July  23,  1909,  rode  31  miles  1,198  yards  in  the  half-hour 
(a  record). 

The  amateur  1-hour  motor-paced  record  Is  56  miles  1,128  yards,  and  was  made  by  Francois  Cuzin 
at  Munich,  September  30,  1909.     Cuzin  completed  100  kilometres  in  lh.  5m.  45  2-5s. 

Oscar  Egi?,  at  the  Velodrome  Buffalo,  Paris,  in  June,  1914,  rode  27.50  miles  unpaced  in  the  hour. 

Arthur  Van  der  Stuyft  made  a  two-hour  paced  record  at  Lelpsic,  Germany,  October  11,  1908.  of  106  miles 
1,498  vards.  Joe  Noe  of  the  Century  Road  Club  of  America  reduced  the  record  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  and  return  to  13h.  58m.  on  August  22,  1910. 

Six-da v  race,  Boston.  Mass.,  November  2  to  7.  1914,  ten  hours  a  day.  Final  score — Goullet-Hill, 
1.183  miles  5  laps;  MoNamara-Moran,  1,883  miles  5  laps:  Lawson-Drobach.  1,883  miles  5  laps:  Lawrence- 
Ma  'in,  1,383  miles  4  laps;  Anderson-Mitten,  1,383  miles  4  laps;  Thomas-Ryan.  1,383  miles  4  laps:  Carmen- 
( 'ameron,  1.383  miles  4  laps;  Kopskv-Hansen,  1,383  miles  4  laps:  Walthour-Root,  1,383  miles  4  laps;  LogBB- 
Piercv.  1,383  miles  3  laps;  Macloima-UiKll-RuK.se,  1,383  miles  1  lap. 

Six-day  race,  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.Y..  November  15  to  21,  1914.  Final  score,  142d 
hour — Goullet-Grenda,  2,758  miles  1  lap,  67  points;  Lawson-Drobach,  2.758  miles  1  lap,  61  points; 
M(  N'amara-Moran,  2.75X  miles  1  lap.  53  points:  EgJj-Verri,  2,758  miles,  l  lap,  50  points;  Fogler- 
Hili,  2.758  miles  1  lap,  50  points:  Cameron-Kaiser,  2,758  miles  1  Ian,  34  points;  *Magin-Lawrence, 
2,735  miles  5  laps;  *  Root-Clark,  2,735  miles  5  laps;  *Picrcey-Mtlton.  2.734  miles. 

Former  record  for  142  hours.  2,751  miles,  no  laps,  by  Goullet  and  Fogler  in  1913. 

♦Not  tied  with  leaders  at  the  end  141  hours,  therefore  not  in  last  hour  of  snrinting. 

Compiled  by  R.  F.  Kelsey,  Chairman  Board  of  Control,  National  Cycling  Association. 
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CRICKET. 

NEW   YORK   AND    NEW   JERSEY   CRICKET   ASSOCIATION. 
FINAL    STANDING    OF    THE    CLUBS. 


Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L, 

D. 

P.   C| 

Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

P.   C. 

Bensonhurst 

12 
12 
12 

4 
4 
3 

0 
3 
4 

8 
5 
5 

1.000 
.571 
.429 

Crescent  Athletic  Club. .  . 
Manor  Field 

12 

12 

2 
3 

3 

6 

7 
3 

.400 
333 

Staten  Island 

Staten  Island  forfeited  one  game  to  Bensonhurst. 

BATTING    AVERAGES    OF    FIRST    TEN. 


Batsmen  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

NO. 

H.S. 

R. 

Avs. 

Batsmen  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

NO. 

H.S. 

R.   1  Avs. 

B.  Kortlang,  R'mond  Co. 
E.  H.  L.  Steinthal,  S.  Isl.. 
G.  Macpherson,  Cres.A.C. 
N.  Grell,  Staten  Island..  . 
W.  F.  Jackson,  Cres.  A.C. 

10 
11 
13 
6 
13 

6 
2 

56 

107 

110 

56 

96 

348 
466 
448 
202 
411 

87.00 
58.25 
34.46 
33.66 
31.62 

C.  E.  Blades,  Bensonh'st . 
E.  G.  Hull,  R'hmond  Co  . 
A.  W.  Arrowsmith,  S.  Isl. 
N.  F.  Hart,  Staten  Island. 
C.  L.  Simpson,  Rich.  Co. . 

9 
9 
9 

8 
9 

2 
"2 

52 
72 
53 
117 
62 

269129.89 
239  29.87 
208  29.71 
237  29.62 

207129.55 

BOWLING    AVERAGES    OF    FIRST    TEN. 

Bowlers  and  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avs. 

Bowlers  and  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

W.     Avs. 

A.  Hoskings,  Manor  Field 
J.  H.  Briggs,  Staten  Isl. . . 
S.  E.  B.  Southern, Man. F. 
C.  E.  Blades,  Bensonh'st. 
A.  Evelyn,  Bensonhurst.  . 

322 
372 
312 
632 
1    252 

4 

12 

8 

7 
4 

246 
243 
188 
425 
158 

23 
21 
16 
30 
11 

10.70 
11.57 
11.75 
14.16 
14 .  36 

F.  F.  Kelly,  R'hmond  Co. 
J.  D.  Maclennan,  Cr.  A.  C. 
F.  G.  Hales,  R'hmond  Co. 
W.  F.  Jackson,  Cres.  A.  C. 
J.O.P.Humphreys.C.A.C. 

655 
625 
421 
606 
490 

11 
14 
7 
13 
10 

405 
405 
297 
364 
300 

28 
28 
18 
22 
17 

14.46 
14.46 
16.50 
16.54 
17. S2 

ME' 

rROPOLITAN    DISTRICr 
FINAL    STANDINC 

r    CRICKET   LEAGUE    1914. 
r    OF    THE    CLUBS. 

First  Section. 

Second  Section. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

P.   C. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

P.  c. 

Brooklyn 

11 
4 
4 
1 

0 
3 
6 

11 

2 
2 
3 
1 

1.000 
.571 
.400 
.086 

Kings  County 

7 
7 
6 
5 
4 

5 
5 
5 

6 

8 

0 
0 
1 
1 
0 

583 

Bensonhurst 

Brooklyn 

583 

Bensonhurst 

545 

Manhattan 

454 

.333 

Manhattan  forfeited  one  game  each  to  Brooklyn 
and  Bensonhurst. 

Deciding  game  for  championship  won  by  Kings 
County. 

Batting,  First  Section  (First  Ten). 

Bowling,  First  Section  (First  Ten). 

Batsmen  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

NO. 

H.S. 

R. 

Avs. 

Bowlers  and  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

w. 

Avs. 

H.  A.  Meyer,  Brooklyn..  . 
J.  L.  Poyer,  Brooklyn.  .  . 
R.  Belerave,  Kings  Co .  .  . 
C.  E.  Blades,  Bensonh'st . 
II.  B.  H.  Boyce,  B' hurst. . 
A.  Lovell,  Bensonhurst. . . 
F.  Gautier,  Bensonhurst. . 

O.  Smith.  Brooklyn 

W.  Huggins,  Manhattan. 
L.  R.  Williams,  Kings  Co. 

10 

13 
6 
7 
9 
5 
6 

12 
7 

12 

2 
2 
0 
1 
2 
2 
0 
1 
1 
3 

85 
88 
64 
68 
61 
68 
41 
53 
47 
45 

367 
460 
208 
187 
186 
79 
113 
200 
108 
155 

45.  S7 
41.81 
34.66 
31.16 
26.57 
26.33 
18.83 
18. IS 
18.00 
17.22 

H.  Poyer,  Brooklyn 

H.  Rushton,  Brooklyn .  .  . 
J.  Poyer,  Brooklyn 

F.  Gautier,  Bensonhurst.. 
C.  E.  Blades,  Bensonh'st. 
C.  A.  Hoyle,  Kings  Co . . . 

G.  G.  Birkett,  B'hurst.  .  . 
J.  H.  Tattersall.  Manh'n  . 
J.  B.  Barrow,  Manhattan. 
H.  J.  Williams,  Kings  Co. 

441 
451 
449 
375 
340 
725 
254 
438 
245 
201 

13 
17 

9 
10 

6 
14 
11 
13 

3 

5 

19S 
271 
306 
213 
227 
410 
132 
232 
182 
167 

27 
32 
30 
20 
20 
33 
10 
15 
11 
10 

7.33 
8.46 
10.20 
10.65 
11.35 
12.42 
13.20 
15.46 
16.54 
16.70 

Batting,  Second  Section  (First  Ten). 

Bowling,  Second  Section  (First  Ten). 

Batsmen  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

NO. 

H.S. 

R. 

Avs. 

Bowlers  and  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avs. 

A.  Lovell,  Bensonhurst. . . 
W.  B.  Ottewell,  Ben'hurst 
H.  Shanhott,  Manhattan. 
A.  B.  Bailey,  Bensonh'st. 
E.  Driscoll,  Manhattan .  . 
R.  Belgrave,  Kings  Co .  .  . 

H.  Clarke,  Brooklyn 

H.  V.  Tattersall,  Manh'n. 
J.  Brown,  Kings  Co 

8 

15 

13 

8 

5 

16 

16 

7 

9 

13 

0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

90 
68 
70 
52 
35 
59 
27 
46 
52 
50 

195 
307 
251 
139 

71 
262 
215 

91 
106 

24.37 
23.61 
20.91 
19.85 
17.75 
17.46 
15.35 
15.16 
15.14 

J.  E.  Gillette,  Manhattan 

H.  Earle,  Kings  Co 

P.  Scholes,  St.  George. . .  . 
T.  W.  Massiah,  Brooklyn. 
M.  R.  DeSoussa,  Kings  Co. 
J.  Hallwell,  Manhattan.  . 

H.  Clarke,  Brooklyn 

W.  P.  Charles,  Brooklyn.. 
A.  Lovell,  Bensonhurst. . . 
J.  B.  Barrow,  Manhattan. 

333 
507 
512 
590 
4S3 
263 
571 
343 
419 
376 

9 

18 
15 
12 
22 

8 
11 

6 
14 

6 

140 
260 
240 
2S7 
237 
139 
297 
195 
180 
225 

28 
46 
35 
40 
33 
19 
3S 
23 
20 
25 

5.00 
5.65 
6.85 
7.17 
7.18 
7.31 
7.81 
8.47 
9.00 

K.  Cooper,  St.  George .  .  . 

181 

15.081 

9.00 

NEW    BEDFORD    AND    DISTRICT    CRICKET    LEAGUE. 
FINAL    STANDING    OF    THE    CLUBS. 


Clubs. 

P. 

12 

12 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Hathaway,  Portuguese . 
Bay  Views 

10 
6 

1 
4 

1 
2 

21 

14 

New  Bedf ords 

12 
12 

5 

0 

4 
12 

3 

0 

13 

West  Indians 

RHODE    ISLAND    AND    BISTRICT   AMATEUR    CRICKET   LEAGUE. 
FINAL    STANDING    OF    THE    TEAMS. 


CLASS    A. 

CLASS    B. 

Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

33 
32 
25 
24 
16 
10 

Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Potter  and  Johnstons. . . . 

18 
IS 
18 
18 
17 
17 

is 

15 

12 

11 

7 

4 

1 
1 
5 
5 
8 
11 

1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

2 

Willow  Park 

17 
18 
17 
18 

10 

4 

2 
o 

m 

7 
14 
15 
16 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

Olneyville 

8 

Fall  River 

4 

Providence  Blues 

4 

Pawtucket 

394 


Cricket — Continued. 


HALIFAX    CUP,    1914,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 
FINAL    STANDING    OF    THE    CLUBS. 


Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

Unf. 

Avs. 

Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

Unf. 

Avs. 

Philadelphia 

8 
8 

8 

7 
6 
2 

1 
2 

4 

0 
0 
0 

.875 
.750 
.500 

Merlon 

8 
8 

2 
0 

5 

7 

1 
1 

.250 

Moorestown 

.000 

BATTING 

AVERAGES    OF    FIRST    TEN. 

Batsmen  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

NO. 

H.S. 

R.   1  Avs.  | 

Batsmen  and  Clubs. 

Ins. 

NO. 

H.S.,   R.   |  AVS. 

J.  B.  King,  Philadelphia. . 
H.  S.  Harned,  Germant'n. 

J.  L.  Evans,  Merion 

R.  L.  Melville,  Merion. .  . 
G.  F.  Bottomley,  M'stown 

8 
7 
7 
6 
8 

1 
2 
0 
3 
1 

116 

107 

133 

40 

99 

377! 53. 85 
257151.401 
343  49.00 
105  35.00: 
222)31.71) 

P.  N.  LeRoy,  Phila 

J.  H.  Gordon,  Merion. .  . . 

A.  J.  Henrv,  Phila 

M.  Duncan,  Phila 

A.  G.  Scattergood,  Phila.  . 

8 
5 
6 
5 
5 

0 
0 
1 
0 
1 

98    24931.12 
52,    15030.00 
44    145  20.00 
71     131  26.20 
481    104  26.00 

BOWLING 

AVERAGES    OF    FIRST    TEN. 

Bowlers  and  Clubs. 

B. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avs.  [ 

Bowlers  and  Clubs.       B. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Avs. 

E.  M.  Mann,  Germant'n  . 
W.  P.  O'Neill,  Germant'n 
P.  H.  Clark,  Germantown 

E.  M.  Cregar,  Phila 

J.B.King,  Phila 

506 
358 
538 

424 
690 

4 
1 
7 
3 
4 

170 
169 
247 
268 
412 

21 
19 
25 
23 
32 

8 .  09   J.  R.  Vetterlein,  Merion .  .     395 

8.89   Bennett,  Frankford 1029 

9.08!  R.P.Anderson, Germant'n    310 
11.65  IR.  Waad,  Frankford           1794 
12.87iiL.  Lee,  Merion I  346 

1 
11 
1 
2 
1 

256 
4T5 

148 
567 
206 

16 
29 
9 
31 
11 

16.00 
16.37 
16.44 
18.29 
18.72 

CHICAGO    CRICKET    ASSOCIATION. 
FINAL    STANDING    OF    TEAMS. 


Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

12 

10 

9 

Clubs. 

P. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Pullman 

8 

10 

5 

6 
5 
4 

2 
5 
1 

0 

0 

0 

South  Park 

9 
10 

4 
1 

4 

8 

1 
1 

9 

Chicago 

West  Indian 

3 

Hyde  Park 

The  international  match  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  should  have  been 
played  in  Montreal,  has  again  been  postponed — this  time  because  of  the  military  conditions  in  Canada. 

Haverford  College  Tour  in  England — Played  16,  won  4  (Rossall,  Uppingham,  Eton,  Forest 
Hill),  lost  10  (Shrewsbury,  Cheltenham,  Tonbridge,  Haileybury,  Harrow,  Malvern,  Hampstead, 
Southgate,  Silwood  Park,  Old  Reptonlans),  drawn  2  (Charterhouse,  Repton) ;  the  leading  batsman, 
W.  Webb,  17  innings,  I.  T.  N.  O.  86;  high  score  434  runs,  average  27.01;  bowling,  W.  C.  Brinton, 
1,649  balls,  69  maidens,  774  runs,  43  wickets;  average  18.00. 

Philadelphia  C.  C.  Juniors  won  the  Junior  Championship,  1914,  at  Philadelphia. 

LJniversity  of  Pennsylvania  won  the  Intercollegiate  Championship,   1914. 

New  York  Veteran  Tour — August  10,  Toronto  C.  C,  won;  August  11,  Hamilton,  drawn;  August 
12,  Rosedale  (Toronto),  lost;  August  13  and  14,  Montreal  Athletic  Association,  lost;  August  15, 
Schenectady,  won. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Cricket  Association,  256  runs  for  6  wickets,  declared  against  Metro- 
politan District  Cricket  League,  174  runs  for  3  wickets,  July  23  at  Staten  Island,  drawn. 

The  two  intercity  matches  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  resulted  In  favor  of  Philadel- 
phia, July  16,  by  115  runs,  and  September  3  by  69  runs. 

Interstate  Cricket  League  Championship  in  Philadelphia  won  by  Robin  Hood. 

St.  George  League  Championship  in  Philadelphia  won  by  John  Bright. 

Oxford  University  defeated  Cambridge  University  at  Lords,  July  6,  7,  and  8,  by  194  runs. 

Eton  defeated  Harrow  at  Lords,  July  10  and  11,  by  4  wickets. 

Tour  of  Merion  Cricket  Club  of  Philadelphia  in  England — Results:  Matches  played,  9;  won  4, 
lost  2,  drawn  3.  Merion,  317  for  5  innings  declared,  vs.  Reigate  Priory,  102.  Won  by  215  runs. 
J.  L.  Evans  59,  L.  Lee  53,  not  out.  Merion,  117,  vs.  Newport,  147.  Lost  by  30  runs.  Merion, 
201,  vs.  Beckenham,  213.  Lost  by  12  runs;  J.  L.  Evans  5S.  Merion,  400,  vs.  Blackheath,  49. 
Won  by  351  runs.  Pearce  92,  E.  N.  Crosman  90,  C.  C.  Morris  87,  Pearce  8  wickets  for  8  runs. 
Merion,  357  for  7  Innings  declared,  vs.  Eastbourne,  196  and  133.  Won  by  an  inning  and  58  runs. 
L.  Lee  137,  not  out,  C.  C.  Morris  85.  Merion,  211  and  222,  vs.  Essex,  223  and  161  for  8.  Drawn. 
C.  C.  Morris  69,  S.  W.  Mifflin  63,  W.  N.  Morice  63.  Merion,  196  for  7,  vs.  Beckenham,  258  for  7. 
Drawn.  C.  C.  Morris  104,  not  out.  Merion,  237  for  4,  vs.  Mitcham,  235  for  9  innings  declared. 
Won  by  6  wickets.  C.  C.  Morris  80,  not  out,  L.  Lee  87,  not  out.  Merlon,  327  and  151  for  3.  vs. 
Kent  Club,  211  and  268  for  3  innings  declared.  Drawn.  J.  Evans  87  and  54,  G.  F.  Bottomley  57, 
S.  W.  Mifflin  89.  not  out. 

H.  Livingston  of  the  Pittsburgh  Field  Club  established  a  record  for  the  United  States  by  scoring 
three  consecutive  centuries  in  one  week  in  a  tournament  held  in  Chicago  in  August,  1907;  a  similar 
feat  was  performed  by  II.  N.  R.  Coblett  in  Canada  in  a  tournament  held  In  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  in  August,  1906.  H.  V.  Hordern  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  established  a  record 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  securing  213  wickets  during  1907.  J.  B.  King  and  F.  F.  Kelly 
are  the  only  two  bowlers  who  have  taken  over  2,000  wickets.  A.  C.  MacLaren  scored  424  for 
Lancashire  vs.  Somerset  at  Taunton,  England,  July,  1895 — the  record  In  a  tlrst-class  match. 
A.  E.  .1.  Collins,  playing  at  Clifton  June,  1899,  for  Clarke's  House  against  North  Town,  scored  628, 
not  out — the  record  In  any  match.  Melbourne  University  scored  1,094  runs  against  Essenden  at 
Melbourne  (Australia),  1898 — the  highest  authenticated  record.  In  a  match  between  A.  E.  Stod- 
dart's  English  team  and  New  South  Wales  1,739  runs  were  scored — a  record  In  tlrst-class  cricket. 
The  Longest  partnership  on  record  was  623  runs  by  Captain  Oakes  and  Private  Fitzgerald,  First 
Royal  Minister  Fusiliers  vs.  Army  Service  Corps  at  Curragb,  1895.  In  a  small  match  In  Australia 
F.  R.  Spoffortn  howled  down  all    10  wickets  of  his  opponents  in  each  inning — a  feat  without   parallel. 

Best  records  in  the  t'nited  States  and  Canada  arc  hy  ( l.-s.  Patterson  eleven  playing  against  A.  M. 
Woods  eleven  at  Philadelphia,  scored  689  runs  in  1SW4.  Australians  against  \  ancouver  scored  633 
for  8  wickets  in  1913.  .!.  B.  King  scored  344  runs  for  Belmont  against  Merion  B.  In  1906.  W.  Robert- 
son, 206,  not  out,  and  A.  G.  Sheath,  lis,  not  out,  scored  340  runs  in  partnership  without  the  loss  of 
a  wicket  at  San  Francisco  in  1894.  Smallest  score,  Americas  o  against  Rosevllle  at  Guttenberg, 
N.  J.,  in  1897.  The  smallest  score  in  International  match  in  United  States,  West  Indians  13  against 
Australians,  1918.  Smallest  score  In  Canada,  Winnipeg  6  against  Australians,  1913.  Largest  score 
In  the  Metropolitan  District  Cricket  League  Championship,  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club  385  runs  for 
5  wickets  against  Manhattan,  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  1897. 

ven  centuries  in  a  season,  P.J.  Hlgglns  of  Los  Angeles  In  1912,  159,  100,  100,  121,  182,  110,240. 

G.  S.  Patterson  of  the  Germantown  C.  C.  scored  1,748  runs  in  season  of  1892 — a  record  for  the 
TJ.  8.     Rev.  F.  W.  Terry  of  Toronto  C.  C.  scored  1,509  runs  In  season  of  1892 — a  record  for  Canada. 

(Compiled  by  F.  F.  Kelly.) 
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ASSOCIATION    OR    SOCCER    FOOTBALL. 

National  Challenge  Cup  of  the  United  States  Football  Association. 
K.  I.,  May   16,  Brooklyn  Field  Club  2,  Brooklyn  Celtic  F.  C.   1. 

AMERICAN    CUP    WINNERS. 


Final:     At  Pawtucket, 


1885 — O.  N.  T.,  Newark. 
1SS6 — O.  N.  T.,  Newark. 
1887 — O.  N.  T.,  Newark. 
1888 — Fall  River  Rovers. 
1889 — Fall  River  Rovers. 
1890 — Olympics,  Fall  River. 
1891 — East  Ends,  Fall  River. 
1892 — East  Ends,  Fall  River. 
1893 — Pawtucket  Free  Wanderers. 


1894 — Olympics,  Fall  River. 
1895 — Caledonians,  Kearny. 
1896 — True  Blues,  Paterson. 
1897 — Manx  Eleven,  Philadelphia. 
1898 — Arlington  A.  A.,  Kearny. 
1906 — West  Hudson  F.  C,  Harrison. 
1907 — Clark  A.  A.,  East  Newark. 
1908 — West  Hudson  F.C., Harrison. 


1909 — True  Blues,  Paterson. 

1910 — Tacony  F.  C,  Tacony,  Pa. 

1911— Howard  &  Bullough  F.  C, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

1912 — WestHudsonF.C, Harrison. 

1913 — True  Blues,  Paterson. 

1914 — Bethlehem  F.  C,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Note — From  1899  to  1905,  inclusive,  there  was  no  competition  for  the  cup. 
Metropolitan  Cup.     Final:     Strollers  1,  Subway  0. 

Peel  Challenge  Cup,  Chicago.     Final:     Pullman  1,  Campbell  Rovers  0. 
Final  standing  of  principal  leagues,  1913-1914: 


METROPOLITAN    . 

AND 

DISTRICT    AMATEUR    LEAGUE. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

For. 

Agst. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

For. 

Agst . 

Pts. 

St.  George  F.  C 

I.  R.  T.  Strollers .  .  . 
Chelsea 

11 
11 
9 
5 
5 
5 
2 
1 

1 

2 
3 

4 

7 

7 

12 

13 

2 
1 
2 
5 

2 
2 
0 
0 

3S 
47 
37 
32 
26 
21 
12 
13 

11 
12 
16 
18 
35 
41 
46 
50 

24 
23 
20 
15 
12 
12 
4 
2 

Yonkers  Thistles .  . . 

Subway  F.  C 

West  Side  Rangers.. 
Overseas 

10 
9 
5 
5 
5 
4 
0 

0 
2 
5 

6 
6 

7 
12 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 

47 
24 
22 
22 
22 
21 
6 

11 
11 
20 
24 
25 
27 
47 

22 
19 
12 

Hamilton 

11 

Hudson  United 

Germans 

White  Rose 

Smyrna 

11 
9 

Fulton  A.  C 

0 

West  New  York. .  .  . 

FIELD    CLUB    SOCCER    LEAGUE,    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

9 

6 
3 

0 
4 
5 

1 

0 
2 

19 
12 

8 

Staten  Island 

3 
1 
1 

4 
5 
5 

1 

2 
2 

7 

Bensonhurst 

Richmond  Countv 

4 

Columbia  University 

4 

NEW 

YORK    STATE    AMATEUR    FOOTBALL 

LEAGUE. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

F. 

A. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

F. 

A. 

Pts. 

Brooklyn  Celtic .    ... 

15 
14 
9 
7 
6 
5 
2 
3 
2 

0 

1 

5 

6 

8 

8 

10 

12 

13 

1 
1 

2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 

46 
44 
26 
31 
11 
17 
14 
21 
12 

7 
12 
11 
20 
35 
17 
51 
37 
23 

31 

29 

20 

IS* 

14 

13 

8 

7 

3t 

Clan  MacDuff 

Germans 

15 

14 

10 

10 

7 

7 

5 

4 

3 

3 

0 

1 
2 
5 

6 

8 

9 

11 

11 

3 

4 

16 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 

3 
4 
3 
2 

67 
70 
35 
39 
19 
21 
16 
21 
11 
9 
6 

10 
20 
18 
26 
40 
40 
3S 
36 
22 
20 
39 

33* 
30 

New  York  Celtic .... 
Rangers 

Fultons 

Longfellows 

Hudson  United 

Greenpoint  Celtic 

Clan  Chisholm 

Oversea  Wanderers.  . 

White  Rose 

Clan  Scott 

23 
22 
17 

Hollywood  Inn 

Clan  MacKenzie .... 
Camerons 

16 
12 
11 

Greenpoint 

10 

9 

ot 

*  Columbia  Oval  and  Clan  MacDuff  awarded  1   point  each,     t  Greenpoint  and  Anglo-Saxons 
penalized  2  points  each  for  playing  ineligible  players  against  Columbia  and  Clan  MacDuff. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL    LEAGUE. 

Standing  of  Clubs,   1913-1914. 


Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Brooklyn  F.  C 

12 
11 
9 
5 
5 
3 

0 
2 

5 
5 
5 
2 

2 
3 
2 
5 
4 
5 

26 
25 
20 
15 
14 
11 

True  Blues  F.  C 

Newark  Caledonians 

3 
3 
1 
2 
1 

5 
3 
9 
9 
11 

3 
2 
3 
1 
1 

9 

West  Hudson  F.  C 

8 

Clan  McDonald  F.  C 

5 

Newark  F.  C 

Bronx  United  F.  C 

5 

St.  George  F.  C 

3 

NEW    JERS 

EY 

STATE 

AMATEUR    FOOTBALL    LEAGU 

E. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Alley  Boys'  F.  C 

22 
17 
12 
12 
10 
9 

0 
3 
6 
5 
6 
6 

0 
1 
3 
1 
4 
3 

44 
35 
27 
25 
24 
21 

Bavonne  Thistle  F.  C 

7 
8 
6 
4 
4 
0 

10 
9 
14 
14 
17 
21 

5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

19 

Cowboy  F.  C 

Watsessing  F.  C 

Pastime  F.  C 

17 
13 

Jersey  Blues  F.  C 

Germania  F.  C 

Birmingham  F.  C 

Reserve  F.  C 

11 

Sheffield  F.  C 

q 

1 

ALLIED    FOOTBALL    ASSOCIATION    OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


FIRST   DIVISION 

—FIRST    FIVE    TEAMS. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Bethlehem 

13 

10 

8 

0 
2 
4 

0 
1 
1 

26 
21 
17 

Disston 

6 
4 

7 
8 

1 
2 

13 

West  Philadelphia 

Reading 

10 

Falls 
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SECOND   : 

DIVISION. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Putnam 

12 
8 
6 

1 
2 
5 

1 
4 
3 

25 
20 
15 

Llnwood  Hibernians 

6 
5 

5 
5 

3 
4 

15 

Windsor 

14 

Manchester  Unity 

THIRD    DIVISION. 


Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Centenary  

10 
9 

8 

2 
3 
4 

2 
2 
2 

22 
20 

18 

Darby  Y.  M.  A 

7 
6 

7 
7 

0 

1 

14 

Disston  Reserves 

Falls  Y.  M.  A 

13 

Puritan  Y.  M.  L 

AMERICAN    LEAGUE    OF    ASSOCIATION      FOOTBALL     CLUBS,     PHILADELPHIA, 

FIRST    FIVE    TEAMS. 


PITTSBURGH    DISTRICT    ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL    LEAGUE. 

FIRST    FIVE    TEAMS. 


»  Two  points  deducted  for  playing  an  ineligible  player. 

BOSTON    AND    DISTRICT    LEAGUE. 
FIRST    FIVE    TEAMS. 


RHODE    ISLAND    LEAGUE. 
FIRST    FIVE    TEAMS. 


PA. 


Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

w. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Philadelphia  Electrics. 

14 
10 
10 

0 
2 
3 

0 
2 
1 

28 
22 
21 

Victor  Athletics 

7 
5 

6 

8 

1 

1 

15 

Cardington  F.  C 

Boys'  Club 

Rangers'  F.  C 

11 

UNITED 

LEAGUE    OF    ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL 
FIRST    FIVE    TEAMS. 

CLUBS. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

North  Philadelphia 

24 
20 
16 

0 
2 
6 

2 
4 
4 

50 
44 
36 

Vincome  A.  C 

American  F.  C 

1 

16 
15 

10 
9 

0 
2 

32 

P.  H.  L 

Boys'  Club 

32 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Homestead  Steel  Works 

15 
12 
11 

0 
3 
5 

5 
5 
4 

35 
27 
26 

Swiss  vale 

11 

8 

5 
6 

4 

6 

26 

♦Castle  Shannon 

Wilkinsburg 

22 

Pittsburgh  Rovers 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

General  Electrics 

18 
15 
14 

2 
0 
3 

2 
7 
3 

38 
37 
31 

St.  George's  A.  A 

Trimo 

13 
13 

6 
9 

1 
0 

27 

Boston  Americans 

26 

Lynn  Fosse 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

J.  and  P.  Coats  F.  C 

15 
15 

12 

1 
4 

7 

6 
3 
2 

36 
33 
26 

Greystone  A.  C 

11 
10 

7 
6 

4 
4 

26 

Parker  A.  A.  F.  C.  .  . 

24 

Greystone  F.  C 

PROVIDENCE 

AND    DISTRICT    LEAGUE.    PROVIDENCE, 
FIRST    FIVE    TEAMS. 

R. 

[. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Watson  Co 

16 
18 

15 

1 
2 

3 

2 
1 

2 

34 
33 
32 

Mount  Pleasant 

7 
5 

8 
9 

6 
2 

?0 

Thornton  A.  C 

C.  M.  Robblns 

12 

Union  Wadding  Co 

CONNECTICUT    STATE    LEAGUE. 
FIRST    FIVE    TEAMS. 

Cluhs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

\v. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Bridgeport  City 

8 
7 
6 

2 
2 
4 

2 

3 

•_> 

18 
17 
14 

•New  Haven 

\  Dsonla 

6 

4 

2 
6 

3 
1 

13 

Waterbury 

9 

Thistles 

*  Two  points  deducted  for  using  suspended  player.      Now  Haven  and  Ansonla  could  not  play 
their  remaining  game  owing  to  Inclement  weather. 

ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL    LEAGUE    OF    CHICAGO. 

FIRST    FIVE    TEAMS. 


Cluhs. 

Q. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

G. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

l'ts. 

Pullman  .... 

15 

15 
14 

12 
11 
10 

2 
3 
4 

1 

1 

0 

25 
23 
20 

Calumet 

14 
13 

6 
5 

7 
6 

1 
2 

13 

•  'ampbeU  Rovers.  . 

MacDufl 

12 

H.  P.  Blues 

ST.    LOUIS    SOCCER    LEACIK. 


Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

l'ts. 

CLUBS. 

\V. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

St.  Leos  

11 
7 

0 
4 

2 
2 

24 

16 

4 

1 

8 
11 

1 
1 

9 

Rock  Church  F.  C 

3 

Brooklyn  Aquarium  Society. 
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CHICAGO    SOCCER    FOOTBALL    LEAGUE. 


Section  A. 

Section  B. 

Cluls. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Western  Electric 

7 
6 
6 
5 
2 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1 

1 
0 
0 
2 
2 

15 
13 
12 
10 
6 
4 

♦Lincoln  Park 

8 
5 
6 
4 
4 

1 
3 
3 

4 
6 

1 

2 

1 
2 
0 

Ifi 

Ogden  Park 

12 

Sparta                        

11 

Campbell  Rovers,  Jr 

Thor 

Slavla 

10 

Fram 

8 

Bessemer  Park 

*  Two  points  deducted.      (Stonecutters  withdrew  at  the  end  of  first  half.) 

DOMINION    OF    CANADA    FOOTBALL    ASSOCIATION. 


Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Norwood  Wanderers    . 

1 
1 

0 
1 

2 
1 

4 
3 

Fort  William 

1 
0 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Peninsular  League  (Detroit.  Mich.) — Won  by  Walkerville  F.  C;  won  13,  lost  0,  drawn  1. 

Milwaukee  and  District  Association  League — Won  by  Kenosha  McWhytes;  won  14,  lost  1, 
drawn  3. 

Cleveland  District  League — Won  by  Forest  City;  won  14,  lost  2,  drawn  1. 

Cincinnati  League,  First  Division — Won  by  Kirby  Road.  Second  Division — Tie  between 
Chase  and  Central  Fairmount. 

INTERCITY    AND    INTERLEAGUE    MATCHES. 

April  18 — New  York  4,  Brooklyn  1.  Cleveland  1,  Detroit  1,  at  Cleveland.  Chicago  4,  Cleve- 
land 1,  at  Chicago.  Cleveland  9,  Hamilton  1,  at  Cleveland.  Cleveland  2,  Chicago  1,  at  Cleveland. 
Clevelands  (Cleveland  League)  2,  All-Stars  (Toronto  League)  2.  Clevelands  (Cleveland  League)  4, 
Detroit  (Michigan  State  League)  1. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    LEAGUE. 
FINAL    STANDING. 


Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

F. 

16 
16 
17 

12 

Agst. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

F. 

Agst. 

Pts. 

Harvard 

Pennsylvania 

5 

4 
4 
3 

1 

0 
2 

2 

0 
2 
0 
1 

4 

6 

19 

9 

10 
10 

8 
7 

Columbia 

Princeton 

2 
1 
0 

4 
5 
5 

0 
0 

1 

13 
9 
6 

16 
12 
24 

4 
2 

Yale 

Cornell 

1 

Haverford 

ASSOCIATION    FOOTBALL    IN    ENGLAND. 
FOOTBALL    LEAGUE— FIRST    EIGHT    TEAMS. 


FIRST    DIVISION. 

SECOND    DIVISION. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Blackburn  Rovers 

20 
19 
19 
17 
15 
16 
17 
16 

7 
13 
14 
12 
10 
12 
15 
15 

11 
6 
5 
9 
13 
10 
6 
7 

51 
44 
43 
43 
43 
42 
40 
39 

Notts  County 

23 
23 
20 
20 
19 
16 
1« 
16 

8 
12 

9 
11 
12 
11 
13 
13 

7 
3 
9 

7 
7 
11 
9 
9 

53 

Aston  Villa 

Bradford 

49 

Middlesbrough , 

The  Arsenal 

49 

Oldham  Athletic 

Leeds  City 

47 

West  Bromwich 

45 

Bolton  Wanderers 

Clapton  Orient 

43 

Sunderland 

Hull  City 

41 

Chelsea 

Bristol  City 

41 

SOUTHERN    LEAGUE— FIRST    EIGHT    TEAMS. 


Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Clubs. 

W. 

L. 

D. 

Pts. 

Swindon  Town 

21 
17 
14 
17 

9 
5 
5 

11 

8 
16 
19 
10 

50 
50 
47 
44 

Plymouth  Argyle 

15 
15 
15 
14 

10 
11 
11 
12 

13 
12 
12 
12 

43 

Crystal  Palace 

West  Hampton  United 

Brighton  and  Hove 

42 

Northampton 

42 

Portsmouth 

40 

Association  Cup — Final:     Burnley  1,  Liverpool  0. 


Jan. 

11, 

at 

Jan. 

17, 

at 

Jan. 

25, 

at 

Feb. 

7, 

at 

Feb. 

8, 

at 

Feb. 

14. 

at 

Feb. 

24, 

at 

Feb. 

28, 

at 

Mar 

8, 

at 

Mar 

14, 

at 

Mar 

15, 

at 

Mar 

16, 

at 

INTERNATIONAL    MATCHES    IN    EUROPE. 

at  Turin. 


Milan Italy- Austria 

Wrexham Wales-Ireland 

Lille France-Belgium. . . 

Plymouth England-Wales. . . . 

Luxemburg Luxemburg-France 

Middlesbrough. .  England-Ireland. . . 

Brussels Belgium-England. . 

Glasgow Scotland-Wales .  .  . 

Paris France-Switzerland 

Belfast Ireland-Scotland .  . 

Antwerp Belgium-Nether'lds 

Cardiff Wales-England 


0-0 
1-2 
4-3 
9-1 
5-4 
0-3 
1-8 
0-0 
2«-2 
1-1 
2-4 
0-2 


Mar.  29, 
Apr.  4, 
Apr.  5, 
Apr.  5, 
Apr.  26, 
May  3, 
May  17, 
May  17, 
May  31, 
June  5, 
June  10, 
June  12, 


at  Glasgow Scotland-England .  . 

at  Amsterdam Netherlands-Germ'y 

at  Genoa Italy-Switzerland. . . 

at  Amsterdam Netherlands-Belg'm. 

at  Vienna Austria-Huneary . .  . 

at  Copenhagen.  .  .  .Denmark-NethTds. 

at  Berne Switzerland -Italy. .  . 

at  Budapest Hungary-France  .  .  . 

at  Copenhagen.  .  .  .Denmark-England. . 

at  Stockholm Sweden-Englaad .  .  . 

at  Stockholm Sweden-England .  .  . 


BROOKLYN    AQUARIUM    SOCIETY. 

The  society  has  been  established  four  years  to  promote  knowledge  of  aquaria  and  terraria  by 
Illustrated  lectures,  exhibitions,  etc.  Membership  135.  Headquarters,  Sixth  Avenue,  corner  Ninth 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  officials  are  as  follows:  President — Dr.  Frederick  Schneider.  Vice- 
President — Joseph  Froelich.     Corresponding  Secretary — E.  J.  Wilcox,  356  Lincoln  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 

IN  ■      X  • 
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TRACK    AND    FIELD    ATHLETICS. 

AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  UNION  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

National  A.  A.  U.  Junior  Championships,  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  11.  Point 
score:  New  York  A.  C.  55,  I.  A.  A.  C.  (New  York)  24,  Boston  A.  A.  20,  I.  A.  A.  A.  (Boston)  16,  Chicago 
A.  A.  13,  Smart  Set  A.  C.  (Brooklyn)  8,  Bronx  Church  House  (New  York)  6,  Cleveland  A.  C.  6,  Brook- 
lyn Poly.  5,  Kaleva  A.  C.  (Brooklyn)  5,  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  (New  York)  5,  Baltimore 
*:Y"  4.  Victory  A.  C.  (Philadelphia)  3,  Maryland  S.  C.  3,  Illinois  A.  C.  2,  Sheridan  A.  C.  (New  York)  2, 
Mercury  A.  C.  (Philadelphia)  2,  Anchor  (New  York)  1.  Summaries:  100  yards — Won  by  J. 
Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A.;  H.  I.  Treadway,  Boston  A.  A.,  second;  K.  Kelly,  Baltimore  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
third.  Time — 10  l-5s.  120-yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  H.  Goelitz,  Chicago  A.  A.;  D.  S.  Tren- 
holm.  New  York  A.  C,  second;  Thomas  McDonough,  Baltimore  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  third.  Time — 
16  l-5s.  220  yards — Won  by  H.  I.  Treadway,  Boston  A.  A.;  F.  P.  McNally,  New  York  A.  C,  sec- 
ond; J.  E.  Jones,  Smart  Set  A.  C,  third.  Time — 22  3-5s.  220-yard  hurdles — Won  by  H.  M.  Martin, 
Smart  Set  A.  C.  New  York;  D.  S.  Trenholm,  New  York  A.  C,  second:  W.  F.  Potter,  New  York 
A.  C.,  third.  Time — 25  4-5s.  440-yard  hurdles — Won  by  H.  Schaaf,  Irish- American  A.  C;  W.  A. 
Freeburger,  Baltimore  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second;  F.  Kaufman,  Irish-American  A.  C,  third.  Time — 
61  1-58.  440  yards — Won  by  V.  M.  Wilkie,  New  York  A.  C;  P.  Irons,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  Frank 
Lagay,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Time — 51  3-5s.  880  yards — Won  by  Louis  Gordon,  unattached; 
E.  S.  Fraser,  Irisn- American  A.  C,  second;  C.  V.  O'Donnel,  Illinois  A.  C,  third.  Time — lm.  5Ss. 
One-mile  walk — Won  by  J.  Goldenberg,  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  New  York;  S.  Schwarz, 
Irish-American  A.  C,  second;  W.  Plant,  Long  Islanu  A.  C,  third.  Time — 7m.  2s.  One-mile  run — 
Won  by  W.  F.  Gordon,  New  York,  unattached;  P.  S.  Harmon,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  R.  G.  Brown, 
Boston  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 4m.  31s.  Five  miles — Won  by  W.  Kyronen,  Kaleva  A.  C,  Brooklyn, 
25m.  39  l-5s.  (breaking  former  record  of  26m.  8  4-5s.);  Paul  Lafuna,  Victory  A.  C,  Philadelphia, 
second;  H.  E.  Weeks,  Irish- American  A.  A.,  Boston,  third.  Throwing  discus — Won  by  Richard 
Albers,  Anchor  A.  C,  New  Jersey,  126  ft.  11  in.;  J.  Davidson,  Swedish-American  A.  C,  New  York, 
second,  121  ft.  7  1-2  in.;  W.  F.  Roos,  New  York  A.  C,  third,  120  ft.  3  1-2  in.  Running  high  jump  — 
Won  by  A.  R.  Rodriguez,  Bronx  Church  House,  New  York,  6  ft.;  E.  Loscher,  New  York  A.  C,  sec- 
ond, 5  ft.  1]  in.;  H.  E.  Welsh,  Cleveland  A.  C,  third,  5  ft.  10  in.  Pole  vault — Won  by  K.  R.  Curtis, 
New  York  A.  C,  12  ft.;  H.  J.  Reed,  Irish-American  A.  A.,  Boston,  second,  11  ft.  7  in.;  K.  Caldwell, 
Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York,  third,  11  ft.  6  in.  Throwing  56-pound  weight — Won  by  William 
Lynch,  Irish- American  A.  A.,  Boston,  31  ft.  3  1-2  in.;  T.  K.  Barrett,  Maryland  S.  C,  Baltimore, 
second,  28  ft.  8  in.;  L.  P.  Gear,  New  York  A.  C,  third,  27  ft.  4  in.  Putting  16-pound  shot — Won  by 
J.  C.  Lawlcr,  Irish- American  A.  A.,  Boston,  43  ft.  5  1-4  in.;  W.  F.  Roos,  New  York  A.  C,  second, 
43  ft.  2  1-4  in.;  A.  Fetter,  Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York,  third,  41  ft.  6  1-4  in.  Throwing  16- 
pound  hammer — Won  by  J.  A.  Comnagave,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  140  ft.  11  1-2  in.;  B.  F.  Sherman, 
New  York  A.  C,  second,  126  ft.  7  3-4  in.;  T.  K.  Barrett,  Maryland  S.  C,  third,  117  ft.  6  14  in. 
Throwing  javelin — Won  by  G.  A.  Bronder,  Jr.,  Polytechnic  Preparatory,  Brooklyn,  165  ft.  2  in. 
(breaking  previous  record  of  159  ft.  2  in.);  J.  C.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  New  York  A.  C,  second,  153  ft.  2  in.; 
L.  Harber.  Irish- American  A.  C,  New  York,  third,  144  ft.  9  1  2  in.  Running  broad  jump — Won 
by  II.  T.  Worthington,  Boston  A.  A.,  23  ft.  1  in.  (breaking  former  record  of  22.73  ft.);  D.  Broderick, 
Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York,  second,  22  ft.  5  in.;  David  Politzer,  Sheridan  A.  C.  New  York, 
third,  22  ft.  2  1-2  in.  Running  hop,  step  and  jump — Won  by  James  F.  McLoughlin,  Boston  A.  A., 
45  ft.  9  in.  (equals  record);  F.  H.  Prem,  Cleveland  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second,  43  ft.  4  1-2  in.;  A.  Moller, 
New  York  A.   C,  third,  42  ft.  5  12  in. 

National  A.  A.  U.. Senior  Championships,  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  September  12.  Total  points 
scored:  Irish-American  A.  C.  (New  York)  61,  New  York  A.  C.  31,  Chicago  A.  C.  25,  Boston  A.  A. 
24,  Illino'.s  A.  C.  15,  Mohawk  A.  C.  (New  York)  5,  Meadow  Brook  (Phila.)  5,  Kaleva  A.  C.  (Brook- 
lyn) 5,  Poly.  Prep.  (Brooklyn)  5,  Irish-American  A.  A.  (Boston)  4,  Baltimore  "Y"  3.  Anchor  (New 
Jersey)  2.  Smart  Set  A.  C.  (Brooklyn)  2,  Cleveland  A.  C.  2,  Swedish-American  (New  York)  1,  Trinity 
(New  York)  1.  Summaries:  100  yards — Won  by  J.  Leomis,  Chicago  A.  A.;  I.  T.  Howland,  un- 
attached, Boston,  second;  A.  T.  Meyer,  Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York,  third.  Time — 10  l-5s. 
220  yards — Won  by  I.  T.  Howe,  unattached,  Boston;  H.  I.  Treadway,  Boston  A.  A.,  second;  A.  T. 
Mever,  Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York,  third.  Time — 22  1-os.  440  yards — Won  by  J.  E.  Mere- 
dith, Meadow  Brook  Club,  Philadelphia;  T.  J.  Halpin,  Boston  A.  A.,  second;  V.  H.  Wilkie.  Now 
York  A.  ('..  third.  Time — 50  l-5s.  880  yards— Won  by  Homer  Baker,  New  York  A.  C;  W.  R. 
Granger,  Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York,  second;  E.  S.  Frasor,  Irish- American  A.  C,  New  York, 
third.  Time — lm.  57  3-5s.  One  mile — Won  by  A.  R.  Kiyiat,  Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York; 
J.  A.  Power,  Boston  A.  A.,  second;  J.  W.  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C,  third.  Time — 4m.  25  l-5s.  live 
miles — Won  by  W.  Kyronen,  Kaleva  A.  C,  Brooklyn;  II.  E.  Weeks,  Irish-American  A.  A.,  Boston, 
second;  Patrick  Flynn,  Irish- American  A.  C,  New  York,  third.  Time — 25ra.  52  l-5s.  120-yard 
hurdles — Won  by  H.  Goelitz,  Chicago  A.  A.;  Thomas  McDonagh,  Baltimore  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second;  H. 
E.  Welsh,  Cleveland  A.  C,  third.  Time — 16  l-5s.  220  vard  low  hurdles — Won  bv  J.  Loomis, 
Cblcago  A.  A.;  W.  H.  Meanlx,  Boston  A.  A.,  second;  H.  Goelitz,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 24  4-5s. 
440-yard  hurdles  —  Won  by  W.  H.  Meanlx,  Boston  A.  A.;  Henry  Schaaf,  Irish-American  A.  ('..  New 
York,  second;  H.  M.  Martin,  Smart  Set  A.  C,  Brooklyn,  third.  Time — 57  4-5s.  Three-mile  walk 
— Won  by  Edward  Ilenz,  Mohawk  A.  C,  New  York;  R.  Remer,  Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York, 
second;  Frank  Plant.  Long  Island  A.  C,  New  York,  third.  Time — 22m.  25  4-5s.  Hammer  throw 
— Won  bv  Patrick  Ryan,  Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York,  with  1S3  ft.  3  3-4  in:  M.  J.  McGrath, 
Irisl  -American  A.  C,  New  York,  second,  with  179  ft.  3-4  in;  A.  W.  Kohler,  Illinois  A.  C,  third,  with 
152  ft.  !»  3-4  in.  Shot  put— Won  by  Pat.  J.  McDonald,  Irish- American  A.  C,  New  York,  with  46 
ft.  3  1-2  In.;  J.  C  Lawler,  Irish-American  A.  A.,  Boston,  second,  with  44  ft.  2  1-4  In;  A.  W.  Kohler, 
Illinois  A.  C,  third,  with  43  ft.  6  1-4  in.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  J.  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A., 
with  ti  ft.  1  7-8  in.:  E.  Jennings,  unattached,  New  York,  second,  with  6  ft.  7-S  In.;  H.  J.  Grumpelt, 
New  York  A.  < '..  third,  with  6  ft.  10  7-s  In.;  J.  O.  Johnstone,  Boston  A.  A.,  fourth,  with  5  ft.  10  7-8  In. 
Running  broad  jump — Won  by  Piatt  Adams,  New  York  A.  C.  with  23  ft.  2  in.;  H.  T.  Worthington, 
Boston  A.  A.,  second,  with  •_>:',  ft.  7-8  In.;  J.  V.  Baker,  New  York  A.  C,  third,  with  22  ft.  5  1-2  in. 
Hop,  step  and  jump  —  I).  F.  Abeam,  Illinois  A.  C,  48  ft.  6  1-8  in.;  T.  J.  Ahearn,  Irish-American  A.  C, 
New  York,  47  ft.  10  In.;  Piatt  Adams,  New  York  A.  C.  third,  46  ft.  4  1-4  in.  Pole  vault — K.  R. 
Curtis,  New  York  A.  C,  12  ft.  'A  In .;  M.  Philips.  Chicago  A.  A.,  second,  12  ft.;  M.  S.  Wright, 
Boston  A.  A.,  third,  1 1  ft.  6  In.  Javelin  throwing — Won  by  G.  A.  Bronder,  Poly.  Prep.  School, 
Brooklyn,  166  ft.  s  1-2  In.  (new  championship  record);  Bruno  Brodd,  Irish- American  A.  C,  second, 
157  ft.  1-2  in.;  D.  B.  Girth,  unattached.  Washington,  third,  149  ft.  !»  in.  Discus  throw — Won  by  E. 
J.  Muller.  Irian-American  A.  C,  New  York.  137  ft.  1-2  In.;  A.  W.  Kohler,  Illinois  A.  C.  second,  131 
ft.  9  1-2  in.;  R.  Alber*.  Anchor  A.  C,  New  Jersey,  third.  122  ft.  9  in.  56-pound  weight  throw — 
Won  by  P.  J.  McDonald,  Irish-American  A.  C,  New  York,  38  ft.  5  1-2  In.;  M.  J.  McGrath,  Irish- 
American  A.  C.  New  York,  second,  37  ft.  9  3-4  In.;  Patrick  Ryan,  Irish-American  A.  C,  New 
York,   third,   36  ft.   7  In. 
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INDOOR   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Junior  events,  held  at  New  York  City  January  3.  Point  score:  New  York  A.  C.  25,  Irish- 
American  A.  C.  16,  Columbia  University  15,  Long  Island  A.  C.  8,  Mohawk  A.  C.  8,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege 7  Bronx  Church  House  5,  St.  Christopher  Club  5,  Boston  A.  A.  4,  Greek- American  A.  C.  3, 
Xavier  A.  A.  3,  Pastime  A.  C.  2,  Knights  of  St.  Antony  2,  Central  High  School  2,  Sheridan  A.  C.  1, 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  1,  Colby  College  1.  Summaries:  60  yards — Won  by  J.  Ra- 
venell,  St.  Christopher  Club;  R.  W.  McDonald,  unattached,  second;  Jack  Gardner,  Central  High 
School,  third.  Time — 6  4-5s.  60-yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  F.  McDonald,  Columbia  University; 
Percy  Meyer,  Long  Island  A.  C.,  second;  Derrill  de  S.  Trenholm,  Dartmouth  Cohere,  third.  Time 
— 8  4-5s  220  yards — Won  by  T.  J.  Lennon,  New  York  A.  C;  Hal  Heiland,  Xavier  A.  A.,  second; 
A.  Harvett.  Columbia  University,  third.  Time — 23  2-5s.  (New  junior  indoor  record.)  600  yards 
— WTon  by  Hugh  Hirshon,  Irish-American  A.  C;  Horace  A.  Hocking,  unattached,  second;  W.  Gough, 
Knights  of  St.  Antonv,  third.  Time — lm.  16  l-5s.  1,000  yards — Won  by  W.  Anderson,  unat- 
tached; J.  O'Neill,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  Myles  McHugh,  Pastime  A.  C,  third.  Time — 2m. 
20  4-5s.  One  mile  walk — Won  by  R.  Remer,  Irish-American  A.  C;  W.  Plant,  Long  Island  A.  C, 
second;  J.  Morrison,  Long  Island  A.  C,  third.  Time — 6m.  59  2-5s.  Two  miles — Won  by  G.  Car- 
son, Mohawk  A.  C;  R.  P.  Greene,  Boston  A.  A.,  second;  F.  Masterson,  New  York  A.  C,  third. 
Time — 9m.  43  3-5s.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  Alex.  W.  Moffatt,  New  York  A.  C,  with  5  ft. 
10  in.;  B.  Randall,  New  York  A.  C,  second,  with  5  ft.  8  in.;  L.  Gear,  New  York  A.  C,  third,  with 
5  ft.  4  in.  Putting  12-pound  shot — Won  by  Wallace  C.  Maxneld,  Dartmouth  College,  with  52  ft. 
4  1-2  In.;  C.  E.  Olmsted,  Columbia  University,  second,  with  52  ft.  2  1-2  in.;  W.  Roos,  New  York 
A.  C,  third,  with  49  ft.  8  in.  (New  junior  indoor  record.)  Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  E.  V. 
Littauer,  Columbia  University,  with  10  ft.  3  in.;  J.  J.  Froehlich,  Irish- American  A.  C,  second,  with 
10  ft.  1  in.;  L.  Rudnick,  Mohawk  A.  C.  third,  with  9  ft.  11  1-4  in.  Standing  high  jump — Won  by 
H.  L.  Buhler,  Bronx  Church  House,  with  4  ft.  10  in.;  John  Alexander,  Greek- American  A.  C,  sec- 
ond, with  4  ft.  8  1-2  in,;  C.  C.  Kaskell,  Irish-American  A.  C,  third,  with  4  ft.  8  in. 

Senior  events,  held  at  New  York  City  March  2.  Point  score:  Irish-American  A.  C.  47,  New 
York  A.  C.  32,  Bronx  Church  House  (New  York)  14,  Boston  A.  A.  12;  rest  scattered.  Summaries: 
70-vard  high  hurdles — Won  by  John  J.  Eller,  Irish- American  A.  C;  F.  L.  Brady,  Columbia  Uni- 
versitv  A.  A.,  second;  W.  F.  Potter,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Time — 9  2-5s.  (Equals  champion- 
ship record.)  75  yards — Won  by  Alvah  T.  Meyer,  Irish-American  A.  C;  F.  P.  O'Hara,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  Technology,  second;  Frank  Stephenson,  Trinity  Club,  third.  Time — 7  3-5s. 
(Equals  championship  record.)  300  yards — Won  by  Alvah  T.  Meyer,  Irish-American  A.  C;  Hal 
Heiland,  Xavier  A.  A.,  second;  Fred  Burns,  Boston  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 32  l-5s.  (New  indoor 
record.)  600  yards — Won  by  T.  J.  Halpin,  Boston  A.  A.;  Abel  R.  Kiviat,  Irish- American  A.  C, 
second;  M.  W.  Sheppard,  Irish-American  A.  C,  third.  Time — lm.  13  2-5s.  (New  indoor  record.) 
1,000  yards — Won  by  Abel  R.  Kiviat,  Irish- American  A.  C;  Homer  Baker,  New  York  A.  C,  second; 
H.  F.  Mahoney,  Boston  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 2m.  15  2-5s.  (New  championship  record.)  Two 
miies — Won  by  Harry  J.  Smith,  Bronx  Church  House;  William  J.  Kramer,  Long  Island  A.  C,  sec- 
ond; no  third.  Time — 9m.  18s.  (New  championship  record.)  Two-mile  walk — Won  by  R.  F. 
Remer,  Irish-American  A.  C;  E.  Renz,  Mohawk  A.  C,  second;  R.  B.  Gifford,  McCaddin  Lyceum, 
third.  Time — 14m.  21  4-5s.  (New  championship  record.)  Running  high  jump — Won  by  Eugene 
Jennings,  Bronx  Church  House,  with  6  ft.  1  in.;  Harry  Barwise,  Boston  A.  A.,  second,  with  6  ft.;  A. 
R.  Rodriguez,  unattached,  third,  with  5  ft.  10  in.  Standing  broad  jump — Won  by  Piatt  Adams, 
New  York  A.  C,  with  10  ft.  11  in.;  Leo  Goehring,  Mohawk  A.  C,  second,  with  10  ft.  7  in;  Ben.  W. 
Adams,  New  York  A.  C,  third,  with  10  ft.  2  1-2  in.  Standing  high  jump — Won  by  Piatt  Adams, 
New  York  \.  C,  with  5  ft.  1  in.;  Ben.  W.  Adams,  New  York  A.  C,  second,  with  4  ft.  11  in.;  E.  L. 
Ernes,  Bronx  Church  House,  third,  with  4  ft.  11  in.  Putting  24-pound  shot — Won  by  Patrick  J. 
McDonald,  Irish-American  A.  C,  with  37  ft.  7  in.;  J.  C.  Lawler,  Irish-American  A.  A.,  Boston,  sec- 
ond, with  36  ft.  9  1-2  in.;  J.  J.  Elliott,  New  York  A.  C,  third,  with  32  ft.  6  in.  Throwing  56-pound 
weight  for  height — Won  by  P.  J.  McDonald,  Irish-American  A.  C,  with  15  ft.  9  1-8  in.;  Patrick 
Ryan,  Irish-American  A.  C,  second,  with  15  ft.  8  1  2  in.;  J.  C.  Lawler,  Irish-American  A.  A.,  Bos- 
ton, third,  with  15  ft.  5  in.  Pole  vault  for  distance — Won  by  Piatt  Adams,  New  York  A.  C,  with 
28  ft.  1-2  in.;  L.  Schneider,  Mohawk  A.  C,  second,  with  26  ft.  3  1-4  in.;  Harry  S.  Babcock,  New  York 
A.   C,   third,   with  25  ft.   9   In. 

ALL-ROUND    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Held  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  September  19.  Avery  Brundage  of  Chicago  won  with  a  total  of 
6,999  points.  Gilbert  Ritchie,  Birmingham,  was  second,  with  6,743  1-2  points,  and  Patrick  O'Con- 
nor. New  York,  third,  with  5,729  points.  Nathan  Tycer,  Covington,  La.,  was  fourth,  with  3,896 
points,  and  Harry  Fitzpatrick,  New  Orleans,  fifth,  with  3,460  points.  Summaries:  100  yards — 
WTon  by  Brundage;  O'Connor  second,  Ritchie  third.  Time — 10s.  16-pound  shot  put — Won  by 
Brundage  (Chicago);  Ritchie  (Birmingham)  second,  O'Connor  (New  York)  third.  Distance — 40 
ft.  5  in.  880-yard  walk — Won  by  Fitzpatrick;  Brundage  second,  O'Connor  third.  Time — 3m. 
3  l-5s.  56-pound  weight  for  distance — Won  by  Ritchie;  Brundage  second,  Fitzpatrick  third.  Dis- 
tance— 29  ft.  4  in.  120-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Brundage;  O'Connor  second,  Ritchie  third.  Time 
— 17s.  Pole  vault — Won  b/  Brundage;  Ritchie  second,  O'Connor  third.  Height — 10  ft.  Ham- 
mer throw — Won  by  Ritchie:  Brundage  second,  O'Connor  third.  Distance — 126  ft.  2  1-2  in.  Run- 
ning high  jump — Won  by  Brundage:  Ritchie  second,  O'Connor  'and  Ty^er  third.  Distance — 5  ft. 
7  in.  Running  broad  jump — Won  by  Brundage:  O'Connor  second,  Ritchie  third.  Distance— 20 
ft.  3  1-2  in.     Mile  run — Won  by  O'Connor;  Tycer  second,  Brundage  third.     Time — 5m.  17  l-2s. 

DISTRICT  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Metropolitan  Association  A.  A.  U.  Junior  Championships,  held  at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  June 
20.  Point  score:  New  York  A.  C.  84,  Irish-American  A.  C.  23,  Smart  Set  A.  C.  10,  Mohawk  A.  C. 
6,  Long  Island  A.  C.  6,  Glencoe  A.  C.  5,  Swedish-American  A.  C.  5,  Eltzabeth  Y.  M.  C.  A.  5,  Sheridan 
A.  C.  5,  Kaleva  A.  C.  5,  Pastime  A.  C.  5,  Evening  Recreation  Centre  5,  Xavier  A.  A.  3,  Greek-Ameri- 
can A.  C.  3,  S.  S.  A.  L.  3,  Anchor  A.  C.  2,  Mott  Haven  A.  C.  1.  Summaries:  100  yards — Won  by 
E.  Jones,  Smart  Set  A.  C;  Hal  Heiland,  Xavier  A.  A.,  second;  J.  L.  Kirby,  unattached,  third.  Time 
— 10  2-5s.  120-yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  J.  M.  Ross,  New  York  A.  C;  A.  K.  Pawlinson,  New 
York  A.  C,  second;  J.  Meyer,  Long  Island  A.  C,  third.  Time — 16  3-5s.  220-yard  low  hurdles — 
Won  by  H.  M.  Martin,  Smart  Set  A.  C;  H.  Schaaf,  Irish-American  A.  C,  second;  A.  R.  Hammer- 
schlag,  Irish-American  A.  C,  third.  Time — 26  4-5s.  220  yards — Won  by  T.  P.  McNallv,  New 
York  A.  C;  J.  Kelly,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  R.  E.  Dalsley,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Time — 
23  l-5s.  440  yards — Won  by  W.  B.  Moore,  New  York  A.  C:  D.  A.  Kuhn,  New  York  A.  C,  second 
S.  F.  Aggen,  unattached,  third.  Time — 51  3-5s.  880  yards — Won  by  W.  C.  WTeber,  Elizabeth 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  J.  Peeso,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  J.  Rosenbaum,  Glencoe  A.  C,  third.  Time — lm. 
57  4-5s.  One  mile — Won  by  Willie  Gordon,  unattached;  J.  F.  O'Nell,  New  York  A.  C,  second; 
R.  Poucher,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Time — 4m.  2S  2-5s.  One-mile  walk — Won  by  Sam  Schwartz, 
Irish-American  A  C;  J.  Goldenberg,  unattached,  second;  J.  McSorley,  Glencoe  A.  C,  third.  Time 
— 7m.  14s.  Three  miles — Won  by  W.  Kyronen,  Kaleva  A.  C;  A.  J.  Fogel,  Irish- American  A.  C, 
second;  C.  Pores,  unattached,  third.     Time — 15m.  3-5s.     Running  broad  jump — Won  by  D.  Po- 
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Utzer,  Sheridan  A.  C;  D.  Brown,  Long  Island  A.  C,  second;  C.  L.  Teevan,  Irish-American  A.  C, 
third.  Distance — 21  ft.  11  In.  Running  hop,  step  and  jump — Won  by  J.  J.  Rothschild,  Evening 
Recreation  A.  A.;  A.  Moller,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  W.  I.  Selover,  Sunday  School  A.  L.,  third. 
Distance— 44  ft.  4  3-4  in.  Throwing  35-pound  weight — Won  by  L.  Gear,  New  York  A.  C;  H. 
White.  New  York  A.  C,  second;  G.  Pavlos,  Pastime  A.  C,  third.  Distance — 45  ft.  4  1-4  in.  Throw- 
ing 12-pound  hammer — Won  by  C.  C.  Olmstead,  New  York  A.  C.;  H.  White,  New  York  A.  C.  sec- 
ond; T.  L.  Matsukes,  Greek- American  A.  C,  third.  Distance — 161  ft.  6  in.  Thi owing  the  javelin 
— Won  by  V.  S.  Eliot,  New  York  A.  C;  L.  Rudnlck,  Mohawk  A.  C,  second;  G.  Kuell,  Anchor  A.  C, 
third.  Distance — 167  ft.  1  in.  (New  junior  record.)  Throwing  the  discus — Won  by  J.  David- 
son, Swedish-American  A.  C;  T.  Joyce,  Mohawk  A.  C,  sehond;  J.  J.  Quinn,  Paulist  A.  C,  third. 
Distance — 120  ft.  10  in.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  B.  Randall,  New  York  A.  C;  E.  Loescher, 
New  York  A.  C,  second;  D.  W.  Cady,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Height — 6  ft.  Putting  12-pound 
shot — Won  by  A.  Fetter,  Irish-American  A.  C;  H.  G.  Cann,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  C.  Olmstead, 
New  York  A.  C,  third.  Distance — 19  ft.  9  3-S  in.  Pole  vault — Won  by  G.  C.  Halstead.  New  York 
A.  C;  R.  Runyon,  Pastime  A.  C,  second;  J.  W.  McKenna,  New  York  A.  C,  and  J.  A.  Nogle,  New 
York  A.  C,  tied  for  third.     Height— 11  ft.  3  In. 

Metropolitan  Senior  Championships,  held  at  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  October  3. 

Point  score:  Irisn-American  A.  C.  79,  New  York  A.  C.  68,  unattached  16,  Smart  Set  A.  C.  13, 
Mohawk  A.  C.  5,  Bradhurst  F.  C.  5,  Long  Island  A.  C.  3,  Pastime  A.  C.  2,  McCaddin  Lyceum  2, 
Millrose  A.  A.  2,  Ninety-second  Street  Y.  M.  H.  A.  1,  Sheridan  A.  C.  1,  and  St.  Christopher  A.  C.  1. 

100  yards — Won  by  Alvah  T.  Meyer,  Irish- American  A.  C;  J.  E.  Jones,  Smart  Set  A.  C,  sec- 
ond; F.  Kaufman,  Irish-American  A.  C,  third.  Time — 10  l-5s.  120-yard  high  hurdles — Won  by 
H.  M.  Martin,  Smart  Set  A.  C;  Robert  Eller,  Irish-American  A.  C,  second;  D.  S.  Trenholm,  New 
York  A.  C,  third.  Time — 16s.  220  yards — Won  by  Alvah  T.  Meyer,  Irish-American  A.  C;  T. 
F.  Lennon,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  F.  P.  McNally,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Time — 23  l-5s.  220- 
yard  low  hurdles — Won  by  W.  F.  Potter,  New  York  A.  C;  H.  M.  Martin,  Smart  Set  A.  C,  second; 
R.  J.  Hillman,  Irish- American  A.  C,  third.  Time — 26  2-5s.  440  yards — Won  by  V.  M.  Wilkie, 
New  York  A.  C;  Homer  Baker,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  D.  A.  Kuhn,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Time 
— 49  4-5s.  880  yards — Won  by  Homer  Baker,  New  York  A.  C;  E.  S.  Fraser,  Irish-American  A.  G, 
second;  W.  Pawe,  Smart  Set  A.  C,  third.  Time — lm.  57  3-5s.  One  mile — Won  by  Abel  R.  Kiviat, 
Irish-American  A.  C;  F.  Gordon,  New  York  A.  C,  second;  M.  Devanney,  unattached,  third.  Time 
— 4m.  20  4-5s.  One-mile  walk — Won  by  E.  Renz,  Mohawk  A.  C;  Frank  Plant,  Long  Island  A.  C, 
second;  R.  B.  Gifford,  McCaddin  Lyceum,  third.  Time — 6m.  57  3-5s.  Five  miles — Won  by  W. 
Kyronen,  unattached;  P.  Fiynn,  Irish-American  A.  C,  second;  Nick  Gianakopuios,  Millrose  A.  C, 
third.  Time — 25m.  30  2-5s.  Putting  16-pound  shot — Won  by  Pat.  McDonald,  Irish-American 
A.  C,  47  ft.  10  in.;  J.  J.  Cahill,  unattached,  44  ft.  5  1-8  in.,  second;  W.  F.  Roos,  New  York 
A.  C,  44  ft.  1-2  in.,  third.  Throwing  16-pound  hammer  —  Won  by  Pat.  Ryan,  Irish-Ameri- 
can A.  C,  186  ft.  2  in.;  Matt.  McGrath,  Irish-American  A.  C,  181  ft.  11  in.,  second;  Pat.  McDon- 
ald, Irish-American  A.  C,  154  ft.  8  3-4  in.,  third.  Throwing  the  56-pound  weight — Won  by  Pat. 
McDonald,  Irish- American  A.  C,  39  ft.  1  1-2  in.;  Pat.  Ryan,  Irish-American  A.  C,  38  ft.  7  3-4  in., 
second;  Matt.  McGrath,  Irish- American  A.  C,  36  ft.  7  in.,  third.  Pole  vault — Won  by  K.  Cald- 
well, Irish-American  A.  C,  12  ft.;  K.  R.  Curtis,  New  York  A.  C,  11  ft.  6  in.,  second;  R.  Runyan, 
Pastime  A.  C,  11  ft.,  third.     Throwing  the  discus — Won  by  Jim  Duncan,  Bradhurst  F.  C,  143  ft. 

4  in.;  E.  Muller,  Irish-American  A.  C,  136  ft.  11  in.,  second;  J.  J.  Cahill,  unattached,  120  ft.  5  in., 
third.  Running  broad  jump — Won  by  J.  V.  Baker,  New  York  A.  C,  22  ft.  11  3-4  in.;  M.  J.  Fahey, 
Irish-American  A.  C,  22  ft.  11  1-4  in.,  second;  E.  Carroll,  New  York  A.  C  ,  22  ft.  10  in.,  third.  Throw- 
ing the  javelin  —  Won  by  Bruno  Brodd,  Irish- American  A.  C,  168  ft.  3  in.;  Piatt  Adams, 
New  York  A.  C,  164  ft.  8  in.,  second;  J.  C.  Lincoln,  New  York  A.  C,  157  ft.  9  1-2  in.,  third.  Run- 
ning high  jump — Won  by  W.  Oler,  Jr.,  New  York  A.  C,  6  ft.  3-4  in.;  Eugene  Jennings,  unattached, 

5  ft.  11  3-4  in.,  second:  H.  J.  Grumpelt,  New  York  A.  C,  5  ft.  10  3-4  in.,  third.  Running  hop.  step 
and  jump — Won  by  Piatt  Adams,  New  York  A.  C,  47  ft.  10  1-2  in.;  T.  J.  Ahearn,  Irish-American 

A.  C,  46  ft.  4  1-2  in.,  second;  M.  J.  Fahey,  Irish-American  A.  C,  45  ft.  6  1-2  in.,  third. 

New  England  Association  Indoor  Championships,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  February  27.  Sum- 
maries (junior  events):  40  yards — Final  won  by  H.  D.  Jamieson,  unattached;  S.  A.  Grant,  Powder 
Point  High  School,  second;  R.  W.  Stanley,  Harvard,  third.  Time — 5s.  440  yards — Final  won  by 
W.  Wi'cox,  Jr.,  Harvard;  Eric  Stone,  Harvard,  second;  A.  Biddle,  Harvard,  third.  Time — 55s. 
One  mile — Won  by  Elliott  Bosworth,  Brown;  F.  H.  Blackman,  Harvard,  second;  H.  S.  Benson, 
M.  I.  T.,  third.  Time — 4m.  38  3-5s.  Standing  high  jump — Won  bv  C.  W.  Reynold,  Boys'  Club. 
Height — 4  ft.  9  in.  Senior  events:  40  yards — Final  won  by  F.  P.  O'Hara,  M.  I.  T.;  I.  T.  Howe, 
unattached,  second;  E.  A.  Teschner,  Harvard,  third.  Time — 5s.  300  yards — Won  by  E.  A.  Tesch- 
ner.  Harvard;  J.  Greene,  B.  A.  A.,  second;  O.  L.  Marble,  C.  A.  C,  third.  Time—  35  2-5s.  600 
yards — Won  bv  J.  Greene,  B.  A.  A.;  A.  J.  de  Gozzaldi,  Harvard,  second;  D.  Rose,  B.  A.  A.,  third. 
Time — lm.  20  2-5s.  1,000  yards — Won  by  H.  F.  Mahoney,  B.  A.  A.;  A.  B.  Coop,  Brown,  second; 
N.  ('-.  McClure,  Harvard,  third.  Time — 2m.  24  3-5s.  Two  miles — Won  by  Oscar  Hedlund,  B.  A. 
A.;  H.  K.  Weeks,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  second;  F.  L.  Cook,  M.  I.  T.,  third.  Time,—  9m.  34s.  40-yard  hi.  i 
hurdles — Final  won  by  W.  H.  Meanix,  B.  A.  A.;  F.  D.  Pollard,  unattached,  second;  T.  H.  Huff, 
M.  I.  T.,  third.  Time — 6  2-5s.  Three  standing  jumps — Won  by  C.  W.  Revnolds,  Boys'  Club, 
32  ft.  7  1-4  in;  F.  L.  Sumner,  B.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  second,  31  ft.  9  In;  A.  E.  McDonnell,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  third, 
29  ft.  5  in.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  Harry  Baruise,  B.  A.  A.,  5  ft.  11  3-4  in.;  W.  A.  Sullivan, 
M.  I.  T.,  second,  5  ft.  8  3-4  in.;  Al.  North,  North  Dorchester  A.  A.,  third,  5  ft.  6  1-4  in.  Shot  put  — 
Won  by  J.  C.  Lawter,  I.  A.  A.  A..  45  ft.  7  in.;  M.  A.  O'Connor,  B.  A.  A.,  second,  38  ft.  9  in.;  R.  T.  P. 
Storer,  Harvard,  third,  38  ft.  8  1-2  in. 

New  England  outdoor  Championships,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  5.  Point  score: 
Boston  V.  A.  sT  1-4,  Irish-American  A.  A.  54  3-4,  Fllene  A.  A.  3.  Summaries:  100  yards — Won  by 
Irving  Howe,  unattached;  H.  I.  Treadwav,  B.  A.  A.,  second;  H.  H.  Stewart,  B.  A.  A.,  third.  Time 
— 10  1-68.  120-yard  high  hurdles — Won  bv  W.  H.  Meanix,  B.  A.  A.;  R.  B.  Merrill,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  sec- 
ond; Kent  Royal,  B.  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 16s.  220  yards — Won  by  T.  J.  Halpin,  B.  A.  A.;  Joseph 
Phelan.  second;  H.  I.  Treadway,  B.  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 21  4-5s.  (Equals  record.)  220-yard 
hurdle— Won  by  W.  H.  Meanix,  B.  A.  A.;  G.  H.  High,  second;  R.  B.  Merrill,  third.  Time — 2Ss. 
440  yards — Won  by  T.  J.  Halpin,  B.  A.  A.;  J.  O.  Greene.  B.  A.  A.,  second;  N.  B.  See,  I.  A.  A.  A., 
third.  Time — 49s  (Equals  record.)  880  yards — Won  by  Joe  Hlggins,  I.  A.  A.  A.;  H.  F.  Ma- 
honey, B.  A.  A.,  Second;  X.  S.  Tabor.  B.  A.  A.,  third.  Time  — lm.  58s.  One  mile — Won  by  J.  A. 
Power.  B.  A.  A.;  R.  (i.  Brown,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  second;  K.  P.  Greene,  B.  A.  A.,  third.  Time — lm.  22s. 
Five  miles — Won  by  Harold  Weeks,  I.  A.  A.  A.;  David  Nagle,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  second;  E.  Jcnkinson, 

B.  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 2f',m.  44s.  Pole  vault — Marc  Wright,  B.  A.  A.,  and  H.  J.  Reld,  I.  A.  A.  A., 
tied  at  11  ft.  8  in.      Reld  won  toss  for  prize.      E.  P.  McKenney,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  third.      Height — 10  ft. 

6  In.  (New  record.)  Running  high  jump — Won  bv  Harrv  Barwlse,  B.  A.  A.,  5  ft.  11  3-4  in.;  J.  O. 
Johnstone.  B.  A.  A.,  second.  5  ft.  9  3-4  in.;  Walter  Whalen,  B.  A.  A.,  third,  G.  A.  Pelletier,  I.  A. 
A.  A.,  and  J.  A.  McDonald,  I.  A.  A.  A.  tied  at  5  ft.  7  In.  Whalen  won  the  Jump-off.  Running 
broad  jump — Won  by  Harry  T.  Worthtngton,  B.  A.  A.,  22  ft.  10  3-4  In.;  A.  E.  McDonald,  I.  A.  A. 
A.,  second,  21  ft.  6  In.;  A.  B.  O'Leary.  I.  A.  A.  A.,  third,  21  ft.  3  1-2  In.     Running  hop,  step  and  jump 
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— Won  bv  J.  J.  McLaughlin,  B.  A.  A.,  46  ft.  5  1-2  in.;  F.  J.  Hiney,  B.  A.  A.,  second,  44  ft.  6  1-4  in.; 
W.  B.  Colleary,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  third,  43  ft.  2  3-4  in.  16-pound  shot  put — Won  by  J.  C.  Lawler,  I.  A.  A. 
A.,  46  ft.  4  5-8  in.;  L.  A.  Whitney,  B.  A.,  second,  46  ft.  2  1-4  in.;  R.  A.  Sheppard,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  third, 
44  ft.  8  5-8  in.  Hammer  throw — Won  by  H.  P.  Bailey,  B.  A.  A.,  131  ft.  2  1-2  in.;  J.  T.  Meagher, 
I.  A.  A.  A.,  second,  129  ft.  1  3-4  in.;  W.  Lynch,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  third,  120  ft.  2  in.  Discus  throw — Won 
by  L.  A.  Whitney,  B.  A.  A.,  Ill  ft.  4  1-2  in.;  J.  C.  Lawler,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  second,  111  ft.  4  in.;  R.  A. 
Sheppard,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  third,  111  ft.  3  1-2  in.  Javelin  throw — Won  by  F.  J.  Rourke,  B.  A.  A.,  147  ft. 
5  1-2  in.;  W.  B.  Colleary,  1.  A.  A.  A.,  second,  143  ft.  1-2  in.;  Carl  Lender,  B.  A.  A.,  third,  141  ft. 
(New  record.)  56-pound  weight — Won  by  William  Lynch,  I.  A.  A.  A.,  29  ft.  3  in.;  J.  H.  Hedlund 
(unattached),  second,  27  ft.  7  in.;  J.  C.  Lawler,  1.  A.  A.  A.,  third,  27  ft.  3  in. 

Middle  Atlantic  Championships,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  7.  Point  score:  Ger- 
mantown  Boys'  Club  57.  Pittsburgh  A.  a.  23,  Shanahan  C.  C.  20,  Mercury  A.  A.  20,  Victrix  C.  C.  18, 
Marquette  A.  A.  16,  Philadelphia  Turners  5,  St.  Patrick's  C.  C.  3.  Artisans'  A.  A.  3,  Unattached  4. 
Summaries:  100  yards — Final  won  by  Bostock,  P.  A.  A.;  McMasters,  P.  A.  A.,  second;  Dorsey, 
Shanahan  C.  C,  third;  Schill,  Artisans,  fourth.  Time — 10s.  880  yards — Won  by  Carson,  German- 
town  B.  C;  Cross,  P.  A.  A.,  second;  Dougherty,  Victrix  A.  C,  third.  Time — 2m.  Shot  put — Won 
bv  Pike,  Mercurv  A.  C,  42  ft.  6  in.;  Comberford,  Shanahan  C.  C,  second,  41  ft.  10  3-4  in.;  Deve- 
reaux,  Germantown  B.  C,  third,  38  ft.  2  1-2  in.  (New  Middle  Atlantic  A.  A.  U.  record.)  120- 
yard  high  hurdles — Final  heat  won  bsr  Smalley,  Germantown  B.  C;  Barron,  Mercury  A.  C,  second; 
Warren,  Germantown  B.  C,  third.  Time — 16  l-5s.  One  mile — Won  by  Lafuna,  Victrix  C.  C; 
Entwisle,  Germantown  B.  C,  second;  Giorgana,  Marquette  A.  C,  third.  Time — 4m.  36s.  440 
yards — Won  by  Hayes,  Victrix  C  C:  Dorsey,  Shanahan  C.  C,  second;  Steele,  Germantown  B.  C, 
third.  Time — 50  3-5s.  One-mile  walk — Won  by  Erwig,  P.  A.  A.;  Root,  Mercury  a.  C,  second; 
Vase,  Germantown  B.  C,  third.  Time — 7m.  22  l-5s.  220  yards — Final  heat  won  by  Bostock, 
P.  A.  A.;  Jones,  Germantown  B.  C,  second;  J.  B.  Bunting,  Germantown  B.  C,  third.  Time — 21  4-5s. 
Javelin  throw — Won  by  Brechemin.  Marquette  A.  C,  146  ft.  11  in.;  H.  Rutter,  Jr.  (unattached), 
second,  145  ft.  6  in.;  Bar«k,  Artisans'  A.  C,  third,  145  ft.  6  In.  Five  miles — Won  by  La  Funa,  Vic- 
trix C.  C:  Williams,  St.  Patrick  C.  C,  second;  E.  Bunting,  Marquette  A.  C,  third;  McKernon  (un- 
attached), fourth.  Time— :27m.  23s.  220-yard  low  hurdles — Won  by  Fryckberg.  Shanahan  C.  C; 
Barron,  Mercury  A.  C,  second;  Burgess,  Germantown  B.  C,  third.  Time — 25  2-5s.  Running 
broad  jump — Won  by  Fryckberg,  Shanahan  C.  C,  22ft.  1-2  in.;  Hough,  Marquette  A.  C,  21  ft. 
8  1-2  in.,  second;  Bertlett,  Germantown  B.  C,  21  ft.  8  in.,  third.  Running  high  jump — Won  by 
Farrier,  Germantown  B.  C,  5  ft.  8  in.;  Hallet,  Germantown  B.  C,  5  ft.  8  in.,  second;  Thibault, 
Germantown  B.  C  5  ft.  8  in.,  third. 

Central  Association  Indoor  Championships,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  February  28.  Point  score: 
Chicago  A.  C.  34,  Illinois  A.  C.  24,  Notre  Dame  University  17,  University  of  Chicago  16,  Unattached 
8,  Northwestern  University  5,  First  Regiment  A.  A.  1.  Summaries:  One  mile — Won  by  Waage, 
Notre  Dame;  O'Donnell,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  Stout,  University  of  Chicago,  third.  Time — 4m. 
37s.  Putting  16-pound  shot — Won  by  Fletcher,  Chicago  A.  A.;  Eichenlaub,  Notre  Dame,  second; 
Bacliman,  Notre  Dame,  third.  Distance — 42  ft.  1  in.  60  yards — Won  by  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A.; 
Barancik,  University  of  Chicago,  second;  Bergman,  Notre  Dame,  third.  Time — 6  3-5s.  60-yard 
high  hurdles — Won  by  Ward,  University  of  Chicago;  Burgess,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  Kuh,  Illinois 
A.  C,  third.  Time — 8s.  440  yards — Won  by  Lindberg,  Chicago  A.  A.;  Blair,  Chicago  A.  A., 
second;  Henehan,  Notre  Dame,  third.  Time — 55s.  880  yards — Won  by  Osborne,  Northwestern 
University;  O'Donnell,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  Schriver,  Illinois  A.  C,  third.  Time — 2m.  1  l-5s. 
60-vard  low  hurdles — Won  by  Cory,  unattached;  Burgess,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  Ward,  University 
of  Chicago,  third.  Time — 7  l-5s.  Two  miles — Won  by  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C;  Copeland.  Chicago 
A.  A.,  second;  Cameron.  Illinois  A.  C,  third.  Time — 9m.  31  3-5s.  One-mile  relay — Won  by 
Chicago  A.  A.  (Ward,  Irons,  Blair,  and  Lindberg);  University  of  Chicago,  second;  Notre  Dame, 
third.  Time — 3m.  39s.  Five  miles — Won  by  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C;  Christensen,  unattached,  second; 
Boyce,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third.  Time — 29m.  34  3-5s.  High  jump — Won  by  Porter,  Chicago  A.  A.; 
Sinienson,  First  Regiment,  second;  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third.  Height — 5  ft.  11  in.  Pole  vault — 
Won  by  Rockne,  Notre  Dame;  Thomas,  University  of  Chicago,  second;  Murphy,  Chicago  A.  A., 
third.      Height — 12  ft.  4  in. 

Central  Association  Outdoor  Championships,  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  July  4.  Point  score: 
Illinois  A.  C.  57,  Chicago  A.  A.  45.  University  of  Illinois  30,  University  of  Wisconsin  15,  Detroit 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  6,  University  of  Chicago  5.  Summaries:  220-yard  low  hurdles — Won  by  H.  Goelitz, 
Chicago  A.  A.;  J.  G.  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  G.  W.  Burgees,  Illinois  A.  C,  third.  Time  — 
24  3-5s.  Discus  throw — Won  by  H.  M.  Mucks,  Wisconsin:  C.  F.  Cross,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
second:  A.  W.  Koehler,  Illinois  A.  C,  third.  Distance  — 133  ft.  2  1-5  in.  880  yards— Won  by 
F.  Henderson,  Illinois;  C.  V.  O'Donnell,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  A.  D.  Alexander,  Cleveland  A.  C, 
third.  Ti:ne — lm.  56  4-5s.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  A.  W.  Richard,  Illinois  A.  C;  J.  G. 
Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  E.  R.  Palmer,  Chicago  A.  A.,;  H.  F.  Porter,  Chicago  A.  A.,  and 
H.  Solomon,  Dayton,  tied  for  third.  Height — 6  ft.  2  in.  Two  miles — Won  by  J.  W.  Ray,  Illinois 
A.  C.;  F.  S.  Cameron,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  W.  Watson,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third.  Time— 9m.  46  l-5s. 
Shot  put — Won  by  A.  W.  Koehler,  Illinois  A.  C;  H.  C.  Kranzler,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  A.  N. 
Mucks,  Wisconsin  University,  third.  Distance— 45  ft.  2  1-2  in.  120-yard  high  hurdles — Won  by 
M.  Keown,  University  of  Chicago;  H.  Goelitz,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  B.  W.  Brodt,  Illinois  A.  C, 
third.  Time— 15  3-5s.  100  yards— Won  by  E.  P.  Holman,  Illinois;  J.  G.  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A., 
second;  C.  B.  Smith,  Wisconsin,  third.  Time — 10s.  One  mile — Won  by  J.  W.  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C; 
W.  J.  Noonan,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  N.  A.  Wright,  Illinois,  third.  Time — 4m.  21s.  440  yards — 
Won  by  Dismond,  University  of  Chicago;  F.  Henderson,  Illinois,  second:  R.  Jansen,  Chicago  A.  A., 
third.  Time— 48  3-5s.  220  yards — Won  by  C.  B.  Smith,  Wisconsin;  R.  S.  Bond,  Illinois  A.  C, 
second;  C.  O.  Parker,  Illinois  A.  C,  third.  Time — 22  3-5s.  One-mile  relay — Won  by  University 
of  Illinois;  Chicago  A.  A.  second,  University  of  Wisconsin  third.  Time — 3m.  22  4-5s.  Pole  vault  — 
Won  by  M.  W.  Phelps,  Chicago  A.  A.;  G.  W.  Shaw,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  E.  Knourek,  Illinois 
A.  C,  third.  Height — 12  ft.  Running  broad  jump) — Won  by  H.  A.  Pogue,  University  of  Illinois; 
D.  T.  Ahern,  Illinois  A.  C,  second;  L.  Karimo,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  third.  Distance — 23  ft.  4  in. 
Hammer  throw — Won  by  A.  W.  Koehler,  Illinois  A.  C;  N.  F.  Talbot,  Chicago  A.  A.,  second;  H. 
Franz,  Illinois  A.  C.  third.     Distance — 464  ft.  6  in. 

Central  Association  All-Round  Championships,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  August  29.  Point  score: 
A.  Brundage,  C.  A.  A.,  6,671;  H.  Goelitz,  C.  A.  A.,  5,859;  A.  Hutchinson,  unattached,  5,580;  D. 
Howett,  C.  A.  A.,  3,340;  C.  Christenson,  D.  A.  A.  A.,  3,063;  S.  Heiss,  First  Regiment,  2,545. 
Summaries:  100  yards — First  heat — Won  by  H.  Goelitz,  Hutchinson  second,  Brundage  third. 
Time — 10  2-5s.  (estimated).  Second  heat — Won  by  S.  Heiss,  Howett  second,  Christenson  third. 
Time — 10  4-5s.  16-pound  shot — Won  by  Brundage,  39  ft.  8  1-4  in.;  Goelitz,  second,  39  ft.  3  in.; 
Howett.  third.  31  ft.  4  in.;  Hutchinson,  fourth.  30  ft.  7  in.;  Heiss,  fifth,  27  ft.  4  1-2  in.;  Christenson, 
sixth,  23  ft.  7  in.  High  jump — Brundage  and  Hutchinson  tied,  5  ft.  8  in.;  Goelitz  and  Howett  tied 
for  third,  5  ft.  6  in.;  Heiss,  fifth,  5  ft.;  Christenson,  sixth,  4  ft.  8  in.  880-yard  walk — Won  by 
Christenson,  A.  Brundage  second,  Hutchinson  third,  Goelitz  fourth,  Howett  fifth.  Heiss  sixth. 
Time — 3m.   55s.     16-pound  hammer — Won  by   Brundage,    119  ft.   2   in.;    Goelitz,   second.   99   ft.; 
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Hutchinson,  third,  99  ft.;  Howett,  Heiss  and  Christenson  tlirew  less  than  55  ft.  and  (ailed  to  score- 
Pole  vault — Won  by  Brundage,  9  ft.  6  in.;  Hutchinson  and  Goelitz  tied,  8  ft.;  Christenson,  7  ft.  2  in.; 
Howett  and  Heiss  tied,  6  ft.  7  in.  120-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Goelitz,  Hutchinson  second,  Brundage 
third.  Time — 16  l-5s.  Second  heat — Won  by  Howett,  Heiss  and  Christenson  tied.  Time — 19s. 
56-pound  weight — Won  by  Brundage,  26  ft.  8  in.;  Hutchinson,  second,  24  ft.  5  in.;  Goelitz,  third, 
19  ft.  3  in.;  Howett,  fourth.  17  ft.  9  in.;  Heiss  fifth,  Christenson  sixth.  Broad  jump — Won  by 
Hutchinson,  21  ft.  2  in.;  Goelitz,  second,  19  ft.  4  1-2  in.;  Brundage,  third,  19  ft.  1  in.;  Howett,  fourth, 
19  ft.;  Heiss  fifth,  Christenson  sixth.  One-mile  run — Won  by  Christenson,  Hutchinson  second, 
Goelitz  third,  Heiss  fourth,  Brundage  fifth;  Howett  did  not  finish.     Time — 4m.  56s. 

OTHER  EVENTS. 
Championships  of  England,  held  at  Stamford  Bridge,  London,  July  3  and  4.  The  following 
Americans  competed:  J.  F.  Simons  Princeton:  James  C.  Patterson,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
W.  F.  Potter,  Yale  University:  Harry  J.  Smith,  Bronx  Church  House.  New  York;  Homer  Baker, 
Thomas  Paton,  and  H.  Harbison,  all  of  the  New  York  A.  C.  Summaries:  100  yards — Won  by 
W.  R.  Applegarth,  Polytechnic  Harriers  (the  holder);  C.  W.  Taylor,  Surrey  A.  C,  second;  V.  H. 
A.  d'Arcy,  Polytechnic,  third.  Time — 10s.  220  yards — Won  by  W.  R.  Applegarth,  Polytechnic 
Harriers.  Time — 21  l-5s.,  equalling  the  record.  440  yards — Won  by  C.  N.  Seedhouse,  Black- 
heath  Harriers;  A.  P.  Mitchell,  London  University,  second;  Homer  Baker,  New  York  A.  C,  third. 
Time — 50s.  880  yards — Won  by  Homer  Baker,  New  York  A.  C;  A.  G.  Hill,  Polytechnic  Harriers, 
second;  R.  E.  Atkinson,  Cambridge  University,  third.  Time — lm.  54  2-5s.  120-yard  hurdles — 
Won  by  G.  H.  Gray,  Salford  Harriers  (the  holder);  W.  F.  Potter,  Yale  University  and  New  York 

A.  C,  second;  K.  Powell,  Cambridge  University  and  London  A.  C,  third.  Time — 15  4-5s.  Broad 
jump — Won  by  P.  C.  Kingsford,  London  A.  C,  23  ft.  3  3-4  in.;  J.  F.  Simons,  Princeton  University, 
was  unplaced.     Running  high  jump — Won  by  W.   M.  Oler,  Jr.,  New  York  A.  C,  6  ft.  2  1-2  in.; 

B.  H.  Baker,  Liverpool  Harriers  (the  bolder),  second,  6  ft.  2  in.;  J.  F.  Simons,  Princeton  University, 
third,  6  ft.  Four  miles — Woa  by  G.  W.  Hutson,  Surrey  A.  C.  (the  holder);  A.  H.  Nicholls,  Surrey 
n.  C,  second;  F.  Price,  Newport  Harriers,  third.  Time — 19m.  41  l-5s.  Shot  put — Won  by  A. 
R.  Taipale,  Finland,  44  ft.  7  1-2  in.;  H.  Harbison,  New  York  A.  C,  second.  43  ft.  6  1-2  in.  Discus 
throw — Won  by  A.  R.  Taipale,  Finland,  144  ft.  6  1-4  in.;  H.  Quinn.  Polytechnic  Harriers,  London, 
second,  125  ft.  3-4  in.;  O.  Toldy,  Hungary,  third,  123  ft.  4  in.  One  mile — Won  by  G.W. Hutson,  4m.  22s. 

Australian  Championships  won  by  Americans.  George  L.  Parker,  Stockton,  Cal.,  won  the 
220-yard  championship  in  22  1-23.,  and  also  the  440-yard  championship  in  51  2-5s.  J.  A.  Powers, 
Boston  A.  A.,  won  the  one-mile  championship  in  4m.  25  4-5s.,  while  the  pole  vault  championship 
wa3  a  tie  between  Ruric  Templeton,  Olympic  Club,  &an  Francisco,  and  M.  Brake,  Victoria,  Australia, 
11  ft.  each. 

The  following  Australian  records  were  established  by  members  of  the  American  team:  J.  A. 
Powers  ran  one  mile  on  a  grass  track  in  4m.  18  2-5s.  Reginald  Gaughey  of  the  Ukiah,  Cal.,  High 
School  broke  the  Australasian  shot-put  record  several  times  during  the  thirteen  weeks,  his  best 
mark  standing  at  45  ft.  1-4  in.  George  Parker  of  the  Stockton,  Cal.,  High  School  made  an  Austral- 
asian record  of  11  4-5s.  for  120  yards  and  a  new  New  Zealand  quarter-mile  record  of  49  l-5s.  Ruric 
Templeton  of  Stanford  University  put  the  Australasian  pole  vault  record  up  to  11  ft.  6  1-2  in. 

International  relay,  four  men  each,  440  yards,  February  11,  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City.     The  United  States  relay  team   (J.   E.   Meredith,   University  of  Pennsylvania;   H.   E. 
Baker,  New  York  A.  C:  M.  W.  Sheppard,  Irish-American  A.  C,  and  Thomas  J.  Halpin,  Boston) 
defeated  the  Canadians  (J.  Tressider,  John  Tait,  H.  Phillips,  and  G.  M.  Brook),  3m.  26  3-5s. 
IMPORTANT    LONG    DISTANCE    AND    CROSS    COUNTRY    RACES. 

April  IS — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  M.  A.  C.  Marathon.  Finish  of  first  five:  Won  by  Sidney  Hatch, 
Illinois  A.  C,  2h.  59m.  43s.;  second.  William  Matthews,  M.  A.  C,  3h.  14m.  5s.:  third,  Charles 
Lobert,  M.  A.  C,  3h.  25m.  24s.;  fourth,  Henry  Levinson,  M.  A.  C,  3h.  30m.  lis.;  fifth,  Olaf  Lodal, 
Danish- American  A.  C.  (Chicago),  3h.  35m.   18a. 

April  20 — B.  A.  A.  Marathon,  25  miles.  Finish  of  first  five:  Won  by  James  Duffy,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  2h.  25m.  1  l-5s.;  second,  Edward  Fabre,  Montreal,  Quebec,  2h.  25m.  16s.;  third,  J.  M. 
Lordan,  Cambridge,  2h.  2Sm.  42  l-5s.;  fourth,  Walter  Bell,  Montreal,  Quebec,  2h.  30m.  37  2 -5s.; 
fifth,  Arthur  V.  Roth,  Roxbury,  2h.  31m.  8  3-5s. 

Mav  2 — London.  England,  12-hour  walking  race — Won  by  E.  C.  Horton,  establishing  a  new 
record,  73  miles  145  yards;  second.  Van  Meurs,  70  miles  1,662  yards;  third,  Hammond,  70  miles 
772  vards.  Nov  records  made  during  the  race:  il  miles  in  lb.  24m.  9  4-5s.  by  Robert  Bridge  to 
the  sixteenth  mile  (2h.  5m.  39  4-5s.)  when  he  retired.  E.  C.  Horton  led  from  the  fifty-first  mile; 
he  made  60  miles  in  9h.  42m.  10e.,  and  70  miles  in  llh.  27m.  24  3-5s. 

May  2 — Ne  v  York  City,  modified  Marathon,  13  miles.  Finish  of  first  ten:  Won  by 
H  mnes  Kolehniuiuen,  Irish- A meriean  A.  C,  lh.  9m.  l-5s.;  second,  Gaston  Strobino,  unattached 
lh.  11m.  2Ss.;  third,  Harrv  Smith,  Bronx  Church  House,  lh.  12m.  55  l-5s.;  fourth,  Willie  Kyronen, 
K  ileva  A.  C,  lh.  12m.  58e.;  fifth,  George  Holden,  Yonkers  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  i  h.  14m.  27s.:  sixth,  A. 
M  >rris.  Smart  Set  A.  G,  lh.  14m.  28s.;  seventh,  C.  de  Steffano,  Ozanam  A.  A.,  lh.  16m.  5s.;  eighth, 
II.  Honahan.  New  York  A.  C,  lh.  16m.  9s.;  ninth,  F.  Travelena,  Mohawk  A.  C,  lh.  16m.  12s.; 
tenth,  W.  norton.  New  York  A.  C,  lh.  16m.  34s. 

June  20 — London,  England,  annual  Marathon  from  Windsor  Castle  to  Chelsea  football  grounds 
for  a  trophv  valued  at  S2.500,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Polytechnic  Haniers — Won  by  Djebelia, 
France,  2h.  40m.  50  4-5s.;  second.  Westbury.  Sweden:  third.  Grumer,  Sweden.  Forty-three  com- 
petitors started.     Thev  were  sent  away  bv  King  George. 

July  7 — Chicago,  III.,  Porta**  Park.  10-mile  roai  race.  Finish  of  first  five:  Won  by  S.  Hatch, 
I.  A.  C,  lh.  13m.  lis.;  second,  J.  Pi.iteck.  Park  A.  C.  lh.  14*n.;  third,  G.  Hankel,  Danish-American 
A.C.,  lh.  16m.  12s.;  fourth.  M.  Erickson,  Palmer  Park,  lh.  17m.;  fifth.  J.  Martin,  I.A.C.,  lh.  17m.  4"2s. 

July  15 — London,  England,  run  to  Brighton  and  return,  distance  156  miles — C.  W.  Hart, 
England,  covered  the  distance  In  4  stages  in  44h.  41s. 

September  2<i — Chicago,  111.,  modified  Marathon  held  by  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute,  12  miles. 
Finish  of  first  five:  Won  by  Sidnev  Hatch.  Illinois  A.  C,  lh.  13m.  43s.;  second.  Curtis  Booth, 
Port  lie  Park  A.  A.,  lh.  14m.  27s.;  third.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  unattached,  lh.  14m.  36s.;  fourth.  J.  J. 
Kowalaki,  Illinois  A.  G,  lh.  17m.  5is.;  fifth,  Manuel  cooper,  Portatjo  Park  A.  A.,   lh.   1 8m.  5s. 

September  26 — Chicago,  111.,    10-mile  road  run — Won  by  C.   Christeusen,   Danish-Ameiican    A. 

C.  5Sm.  23s. 

October  2 — Brockton,  Mass..  25-mtle  Marathon  from  Boston,  Mass. — Won  by  F.  J.  Madden. 
Dorchester.  Mass.     Time — 2u.  .i.iw.  16  3-5s. 

SEVEN-MILK     WALK,    A.   A.  U.   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

October  31 — New  York  City  —  Won  by  E.  Renz.  Mohawk  A.  C.  54m.  13  3-5s.;  second,  R.  F. 
Rem  t.  Irish-American  A.  C.,  54m.  48  2-5s.;  third,  F.  Kaiser,  New  York  A.  C,  56m.  24  l-5s.; 
fourth,    I".   K.  Plant,  Long  Island    V.  C,  58ra.  10  2-5s. 

TEN-MILE  A.   A.  U.  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

October  31  —  N'ew  Vork  City— Won  bv  II.  Kolehmalnen.  Irish- American  A.  C,  52m.  47  3-5s.; 
second,  w.  Kyronen,  unattached  54m.  14  l-6s.:  third.  X.  Glanakopulos,  Millrose  A.  A.,  55m.  07s.; 
fourth,  J.   W.  Plant,  Long  Island  A.  C,  55m.  26  2-5s. 


(For  other  Athletic  Records,  see  Index.) 
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MOTOR    BOAT    RACING,    1914. 

Races  for  the  Harmsworth  Trophy  and  world's  championship,  although  the  American  challenger,  Dis- 
turber IV.,  arrived  in  England,  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  war.  The  Philadelphia-Bermuda 
race  was  declared  off.     Results  of  mo6t  important  races  follow: 


March  30,  St.  Augustine.  Fla. — Southern  Cham- 
pionship Speed  Boat  Races  for  1914.  The  first  event, 
a  half-mile  trial  against  time,  was  won  by  the  Hydro- 
Bullet  of  Chicago,  which  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
43.9  miles  an  hour.  Earl  O.  Deakin  is  the  Hydro- 
Bullet's  owner.  The  first  heat  in  the  contest  for 
boats  of  the  20-foot  class,  six  laps  over  a  2V£-knot 
course,  was  won  by  Wisconsin  Kid,  owned  by  S.  T. 
Brock  of  Portland,  Ore.  The  final  event,  a  15-knot 
handicap  race,  was  won  by  Hydro-Bullet  in  29m.  38s. 

March  31,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. — The  Hydro-Bullet 
won  the  first  heat  of  the  event  for  boat3  of  the  26- 
foot  class,  covering  15  knots  in  25m.  4  l-2s.  The 
same  boat  also  finished  first  in  the  six-lap  handicap 
race  over  a  2^ -knot  course.  Over  a  limited  course 
the  Wisconsin  Kid  won  the  speed  trial  event,  making 
an  average  of  45  miles  an  hour. 

April  1,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. — The  Hydro-Bullet 
won  scratch  event. 

April  3,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. — Hydro-Bullet  won 
the  second  trial  for  speed  boats  of  the  26-foot  class 
in  the  15-knot  handicap  event  of  the  Southern  cham- 
pionship speed  boat  races. 

April  4,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. — Final  heats  of  the 
championship  handicap  at  30  nautical  miles  were  won 
by  the  Jane  S.,  with  the  Hydro-Bullet  second  and 
the  Impudence  Junior  third.  Time — lh.  16m.  4s. 
Hydro-Bullet  would  have  won  if  she  had  not  bent 
her  rudder.  The  Hydro-Bullet  won  the  speed  cham- 
pionship of  the  South  and  established  a  new  record 
for  the  Matanzas  course.  She  won  every  event  she 
entered  except  the  Southern  handicap.  The  Wis- 
consin Kid  won  the  final  in  the  20-foot  class;  the 
Hvdro-Bullet  won  the  final  in  the  26-foot  class,  and 
the  Impudence  Junior  won  the  15-nautical-mile 
handicap.     Time — lh.  flat. 

June  6,  New  York  City — Columbia  Yacht  Club 
(Eighty-sixth  Street  and  North  River) : 

CLASS  1,  DIVISION  1— DISTANCE,  10  MILES. 


Yacht. 


Elapsed 
Time. 


h.  m.   s. 
0  35  43 

0  51  55 

1  11  03 


Eastern  Star 

Firenze 

Bemk  III 

CLASS  2,  DD7ISION  2 — DISTANCE,  30  MILES. 

Reliance  Peter  Pan I  1     5  30 

Senorita,  Jr |  1  34  29 

CLASS  2,  DIVISION   1— DISTANCE,  30  MILES. 

Adelaide I  1  40  17 

Alene  III,  did  not  finish. 

June  21,  New  York  City  to  Block  Island,  R.  I. — 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  Cup  was  won  permanently  by 
H.  Wallace's  Thistle,  9h.  36m.  15s.;  H.  G.  W. 
Hoertel's  Frances,  second,  9h.  57m.  54s.;  W.  Thomas's 
Fabius,  third. 

June  28,  New  York  City  to  Albany  and  return, 
235  nautical  miles: 

CRUISERS— CLASS    A. 


Yacht  and  Owner. 


h.  m.   s. 

Retta  D .  (Charles  Dalton) .     34  58  33 
Respite  (Dr.  C.  V.  Pederson.     28  55  24 

Etathay  (S.  Gardser) 32  06  03 

Thistle  (J.  H.  Wallace) 23  42  22 

Blue  Peter  (V.  A.  Nachmann)     27  59  43 

OPEN    BOATS — CLASS    B. 

Eastern  Star  (E.  L.  Finch) . .  |   18  44  25  I 


Elapsed 
Time. 


Corrected 
Time. 


H.    M.     S. 

21  42  57 

22  45  47 

23  31   50 

Scratch. 
27  25  10 

Scratch. 


July  3,  Peoria,  111. — Kitty  Hawk  VI.,  owned  by 
H.  H.  Timken  of  Canton,  Ohio,  broke  two  American 
power  boat  records.  She  covered  a  downstream 
mile  in  lm.  6s.,  an  upstream  mile  in  lm.  8  3-5s.,  and 
a  downstream  mile  in  lm.  7  3-5s.  The  Kitty 
Hawk's  records  were  not  made  in  races,  but  in  trials 
against  time.  In  the  Class  B  event,  15  miles,  the 
Warren  Groat,  owned  by  W.  T.  Warren  of  Chicago, 
won  the  second  heat  and  the  race  in  29m.  49s.  The 
Warren  Groat  also  won  the  second  heat  and  the  race 
in  the  Class  D  event,  10  miles,  in  20m.  14  l-5s.,  and 
the  first  heat  in  the  Class  C  event,  15  miles,  in  29m. 
49  l-2s.    The  Spot,  owned  by  Thomas  J.  Tracy  of 


New  York,  captured  the  first  heat  of  the  Class  E 
event,  20  miles,  in  33m.  35  l-2s. 

July  4,  Peoria,  111. — Baby  Speed  Demon  won  the 
Webb  Trophy  championship,  the  American  power 
boat  classic.  The  course  was  absolutely  calm  and 
Baby  Speed  Demon  made  four  1-ralle  trials.  Up 
stream,  lm.  8  3-5s.;  down  stream,  lm.  6s.;  up  stream, 
lm.  8s.;  down  stream,  lm.  6  2-5s.  Because  of  Kitty 
Hawk's  disablement  Baby  Speed  Demon  had  little 
trouble  in  winning  the  second  heat  of  the  Webb 
Trophy  championship  event,  free  for  all,  over  a 
25-mile  course.  She  made  the  course  in  36m.  22s., 
a  speed  of  41.30  miles  an  hour.  This  gave  her 
the  race.  Shot  was  second  and  Warren  Groat 
third.  Warren  Groat  (W.  T.  Warren,  Chicago) 
won  the  second  heat  and  the  race  in  the  Class 
C  event,  15  miles.  Time — 27m.  28  4-5s.  P.  D.  Q. 
IV.  (A.  C.  Strong,  Burlington,  la.)  won  the  second 
heat  and  the  race  on  points  in  the  Class  B  event,  10 
miles.  Time — 21m.  15s.  Spot  (Thomas  J.  Tracy, 
New  York)  won  the  second  heat  and  the  race  in  the 
Class  E  event.  20  miles.     Time — 32m.  26s. 

July  5,  New  York  City — Colonial  Yacht  Club's 
race  from  West  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Street  to 
Cornfield  Lightship  and  return.  183  miles: 


Elapsed 

Corrected 

Boat  and  Owner. 

Time. 

Time. 

H.    M.    s. 

H.    M.     S. 

Flyaway  III.  (C.  B.  Tavlor). 

13  00  10 

13  00  10 

Etathay  (Smith  &  Gardner) . 

24  38  30 

15  49  36 

Virginia  (H.  M.  Betts) 

24  29  03 

16  09  26 

Blue  Peter  (V. A. Nachmann) 

19   17  00 

16  41  38 

Frances  (H.  G.  W.  Hoertel) . 

21  56  21 

17  52  52 

Amalia  II.  (C.  Reinschild) .  . 

21  52   18 

18  30  55 

Tec  (W.  C.  Wheeler) 

22  33  54 

20  36  27 

July  12, "New  York  C<ty — Columbia  Yacht  Club's 
race  from  New  York  City  to  Stratford  Shoal  Light 
and  return,  112  nautical  miles: 

CLASS    2 — CRUISERS    RATED    FROM    32    TO 
48   FEET. 


Boat  and  Owner. 


h.  m.   s. 

Etathay  (S.  Gardner) 15  48  30 

Virginia  (H.  M.  Betts) 17  35  27 

CLASS    2— CRUISERS    RATED    FROM    48    TO 
65    FEET. 


Elapsed 
Time. 


Flyaway  III.  (C.  B.  Taylor) 

7  36  55 

Blue  Peter  (V.  A.  Nachmann) 

11  47  26 

EJsana  III.  (H.  C.  Pearson) 

12  01   55 

July  23,  Baltimore,  Md.— Race  from  Camden, 
N.  J.,  36S  nautical  miles:  Class  A,  43  feet  and  over 
— Won  by  Caliph.  Philadelphia,  elapsed  time,  41h. 
11m.  25s.,  corrected  time,  37h.  45m.  47s.;  Mar- 
guerite II.,  Philadelphia,  second,  elapsed  time,  37h. 
55m.,  corrected  time,  37h.  55m.  Class  B,  under  43 
feet — -Won  by  Flyaway  III.,  New  York,  elapsed  time, 
23h.  50m.,  corrected  time,  23h.  50m.,  average  \blA 
knots:  Mirna,  Ocean  City,  second,  elapsed  time. 
45h.  32m.  4s.,  corrected  time,  28h.  47m.  40s.;  Blue 
Peter,  New  York,  third,  elapsed  time,  42h.  8m. 
8s.,  corrected  time,  32h.  38m.  41s.;  Hyacinth,  Chester, 
fourth,  elapsed  time,  57h.  12m.  12s.,  corrected  time, 
39h.  52m.  43s.;  Casino,  Philadelphia,  fifth,  elapsed 
time,  48h.  22m.,  corrected  time,  39h.  41m.  lis.; 
Jennie  S.  Camden,  sixth,  elapsed  time,  51h.  14m. 
32s.,  corrected  time,  33h.  18m.  53s.;  Eugenia,  Phila- 
delphia, seventh,  disabled  and  did  not  finish. 

July  30,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. — 30-mlle  race  for 
championship  of  America: 


Boat. 


Baby  Reliance  V 

Baby  Speed  Demon  II . 

Buffalo  Enquirer 

P.  D.  Q.  V 

Ankle  Deep 

P.  D.  Q.  IV 

Tec 

Hawk  Eye 


Elapsed 

Time. 

M. 

s. 

41 

07 

41 

45 

44 

11 

44 

27 

44 

32 

48 

55 

50 

10 

50 

21 

July  31,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. — 30-mile  race  for 
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championship  of  America — Baby  Speed  Demon  II., 
43m.  47s.;  Buffalo  Enquirer,  47m.  52s.  Competition 
decided  on  points  and  won  by  Baby  Speed  Demon 
II.  (Mrs.  Paula  H.  Blackton),  29  points;  Buffalo 
Enquirer  (W.  J.  Conners),  26  points;  Ankle  Deep 
(Count  Casimir  Mankowski),  14  points. 

August  1,  Lake  George,  X.  Y. — 1-mile  champion- 
ship of  America  won  by  Baby  Speed  Demon  II.  in 
six  trials,  average  time,  lm.  20s.;  Buffalo  Enquirer, 
second,  average  time,  lm.  24s. 

August  2,  New  York  City,  Colonial  Yacht  Club — 
Course  to  Poughkeepsie  and  return,  132  miles: 

)  Corrected 
Boat  and  Owner.  Time* 


Flyaway  III.  (C.  B.  Taylor) 

Fabius  (W.  E.  Thomas) 

Etta  L.  (G.  Young) 

Respite  (Dr.  C.  V.  Pederson) 

Amalia  II.  (C.  Reinschild) 

POWER    BOATS — CLASS    B — SAME 

Fabius  (W.  E.  Thomas) 

Amalia  II.  (C.  Reinschild) 

POWER    BOATS — CLASS    A— SAME 

Respite  (Dr.  C.  V.  Pederson) 

Etta  L.  (G.  Young) 


H.    M.     S. 

6  32  17 

9  44  01 

10  25  09 

10  26  06 

11  25  09 
COURSE. 

12  07  47 

13  50  25 
COURSE. 
15   16   17 
15  25  23 


August  26-29,  Manhasset  Bay,  N.  Y. — Carnival  of 
Associated  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers.  August 
26,  International  Trophy,  course  30  miles — Har- 
poon (W.  H.  Young),  elapsed  time,  lh.  12m.  42s. 
Peter  Pan  VI.  (James  Simpson),  defender,  did  not 
start. 
NATIONAL     TROPHY — COURSE,     30     MILES. 


Corrected 

Elapsed 

Boat  and  Owner. 

Time. 

Time. 

H.    M.    s. 

H.    M.    s. 

Little  Gunfire  (W.  J.  Brainard) 

1  17  50 

1   17  50 

Muirmaid  (P.  A.  Proal) 

1   13  23 

1  22  29 

Adelaide  (H.  C.  Cushing,  Jr).. 

1  29  07 

1  39  21 

Amorita  (W.  T.  Randolph) .  .  . 

1  24  18 

1  43   16 

Eastern  Star  (E.  Le  Roy  Finch) 

1   18  04 

1  59  35 

Bull  Moose  II.  (F.  J.  Gregory) 

Disabled. 

CABIN  LAUNCH  CLASS — COURSE  21  V2  MILES. 


Flyaway  III.  (C.  B.  Taylor) .  . 
Blue  Peter  (V.  A.  Nachmann) 

Thistle  (J.  H.  Wallace) 

Pandora  II.  (A.  T.  Vance) 
Kelpie  II.  (C.  M.  Prankard)  .  . 


1  09  29 

2  00  35 
2  08  11 
2   18  48 


Did  not  finish. 


1  09  29 

2  18  59 
2  23  26 
2  25  24 


CABIN  YACHT  CLASS — COURSE,  21 H  MILES. 
Flora  del  Mar  ( W.  J.  Blaisdell) I  2  21  26 

AUG.  27 — NATIONAL  CHALLENGE  TROPHY — 
COURSE,    30    MILES. 

Muirmaid |     1  08  14  |  1  17  19 

Little  Gunfire I     1  19  36  |  1  19  36 

MOTOR  YACHT  TROPHY— COURSE,   21 H 

MILES. 
Flora  del  Mar I  2  17  42 


1  16  41 

*Wilfreda 

Thistle 

2  06  49 

Blue  Peter 

2  02  53 

2   16  11 

21 X 

16  41 

28  34 
21  04 

21   17 
27  47 


CABIN      LAUNCH     TROPHY— COURSE 
MILES. 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

*  The  Wilfreda  had  to  allow  time  to  all.  and  her 
rating  shows  Flyaway  a  winner  and  Wilfreda 
second. 

AUG.    28— INTERSTATE    CHAMPIONSHIP 
TROPHY — COURSE,    30    MILES. 

Muirmaid J     1  08  36  |  1  17  42 

Little  Gunfire |     1   13  14  |   1   13  14 

MOTOR  YACHT  CUP— COURSE,  21  y2   MILES. 

Flora  del  Mar |  2  18  56 


CABIN     LAUNCH 


Flyaway  III. 
Blue  Peter . . 

Thistle 

Pandora  II. . 


TROPHY — COURSE, 
MILES. 


21^ 


1 

13  32 

1  13  32 

1 

56  15 

2  14  39 

-' 

00  09 

2   15  24 

2 

17  55 

2  24  31 

The  point  scores:  Class  A — Muirmaid  14,  Little 
Gunfire  10,  Eastern  Star  4,  Amorita  3,  Adelaide  2. 
Class  D — Flora  del  Mar  3.  Class  C — Harpoon  1. 
Class  E — Flyaway  III.  14,  Blue  Peter  V.  10,  Thistle 
7,   Pandora   II.   4.    Wilfreda  4. 

August  29 — Long  Distance  Cruising — Course,  70 
miles,   to  Stratford  Shoal  and  return: 


Flyaway  III. 
Wilfreda 


I     4  00  42  !  4  34  22 

I     5  51  06  |  5  51  06 

OPEN    LAUNCHES — COURSE,    15    MILES. 

Amorita |     0  52   12  |  0  52  12 

Taobemos J     0  56  34  !   0  57  59 

Eastern  Star (     0  48  43  ;  0  59  59 

September  3-5,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Buffalo  Motor 
Boat  Club.  September  3 — 25-mile  race — Won  by 
Baby  Reliance  V.;  Baby  Speed  Demon  II.,  second; 
Buffalo  Enquirer,  third.  Speed  of  winner,  47  miles 
per  hour.  September  4 — 30-mile  race  for  SI, 500, 
W.  J.  Conners  Trophy — Won  by  Baby  Speed 
Demon  II.,  3Sm.  18s.:  Neptune  II.,  second,  45m. 
34s.  All  other  contestants  retired  owing  to  accidents. 
September  5 — 35-mile  race  for  championship  of 
America  and  Blackton  Trophy — Won  by  Baby 
Speed  Demon  II.,  41m.  48s.,  average  speed,  50 
miles  per  hour;  P.  D.  Q.  VI.,  second,  46m.  40s., 
average  speed,  45  miles  per  hour;  Neptune  II., 
third,  51m.  5Ss.,  average  speed,  39.56  miles  per  hour. 
Buffalo  Enquirer,  Baby  Reliance  V.  and  Kitty 
Hawk  VI.  retired  owing  to  accidents. 

September  15,  New  York  Cite — Harlem  Y.  C, 
from  Execution  Light  to  Stratford  Shoal  and  return, 
80  statute  miles — Won  by  Flyaway  III.,  3h.  25m. 
32s. 

October  20,  Chicago,  111. — 30-mile  race  in  Lake 
Michigan,  two  out  of  three — Won  by  Disturber  IV., 
31m.  41s.;  Black  Demon  III.,  second. 


BILLIARDS 

National  Amateur  18.2  Championship,  played  at 
New  York  City,  March  15-21.     Final  standing: 


Player. 

W. 

L. 

Pet. 

E.  W.  Gardner,  New  York 

6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
0 

1 
2 
2 
3 

4 
4 
6 

.857 

M.  D.  Brown,  Brooklyn 

.714 

F.  Poggenburg.  New  York 

.667 

J.  Mayer,  Philadelphia 

.500 

W.  \  rffenheimer,  Philadelphia 

C.  Hoddon,  Dowagiae 

.333 
.333 

E.  L.  Milburn,  Memphis 

.000 

National  Amateur,  Class  B  Championship,  18.2, 
played  at  New  York  city,  January  11-13.  Walter 
Leonard,   Seranton,    Pa.,    won   by    winning   all    live 

fames;  he  aU.>  won  the  high  single  average  prize  with 
21-31;  Ctaae.  Connors,  Philadelphia,  second;  H.  A. 
Coleman,  holder,  third,  and  winner  of  high  run  prize 
with  59. 

National  Amateur,  Class  C  Championship,  18.2, 
played  at  New  York  City,  January  6.  Final  won  by 
C.  B.  Terry,  defender,  against  F.  S.  Appleby,  200  to 
140. 

Foreign  Championship.     The  tournament  for  the 


AND    POOL. 

championship  of  France,  which  began  on  April  15, 
was  won  by  Guy.  The  series  for  the  championship 
of  the  world  began  May  4  and  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  Sels,  of  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

Only  four  players — Guy,  Agfwrfta.  Renaud  and 
Reddeer — competed  for  the  French  championship. 
The  winner  had  never  before  played  in  a  tournament , 
and  his  assignment  to  Class  A  and  his  success  were 
unprecedented  surprises.  He  is  a  young  man  whose 
execution  and  steadiness  promise  a  brilliant  future. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  fortunate.  His  best  run  was 
76,  best  single  average  ll.ll  and  his  grand  average 
8.72. 

Agassis,  with  a  high  run  of  54  and  a  best  single 
average  of  13.7'.>,  had  a  grand  average  of  9.99.  Renaud 
played  the  best  billiards  of  the  tournament.  He 
scored  a  high  run  of  114,  a  single  average  of  13.79 
and  a  grand  average  of  12.44.  Reddeer,  who  did  not 
win  a  game,  ran  61,  made  a  high  single  average  of 
9.83  and  a  grand  average  of  7.7s. 

Guy,  Agasslz  and  Renaud  each  won  two  games  and 
lost  one.  Then  Renaud  forfeited,  and  in  the  play- 
off Guy  defeated  Agassiz.  The  figures  of  the  play- 
off game  have  not  been  transmitted. 

In  the  games  for  the  championship  of  the  world. 
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France  was  represented  by  Agassiz,  Renaud,  Reddeer 
and  Leverrier.  Other  participants  were  Sels  and 
Rudelsheim,  Belgians.  Alfred  Mortier,  author  and 
artist,  who  had  earned  first  honors  in  the  interna- 
tional tournaments  of  1911,  1912  and  1913,  was  un- 
able to  compete  because  of  close  application  to  lit- 
erary pursuits. 

The  performances  were  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
French  tournament,  as  is  shown  by  the  appendei 
table:  


Player. 

W. 

L. 

H.  R. 

B.   A. 

G.  A. 

Sels 

5 
5 
3 
2 
1 
0 

0 
1 
2 

3 
4 
5 

132 

110 

169 

60 

90 

57 

36.66 
23.52 
21.05 
9.88 
14.28 
10.43 

18.34 

16.87 

14.25 

Rudelsheim 

8.41 

12.40 

8.75 

PROFESSIONAL  MATCHES. 
14.1  Balkline. 
January  12-16 — New  York  City;  Albert  G.  Cutter 
defeated  Koji  Yamada,  Japan,  in  a  five  days'  play  by 
2,374  to  2,368. 

April  20-28 — New  York  City;  tournament,  final 
standing : 


Player. 

W. 

L. 

H.  R. 

H.    A. 

G.  A. 

Hoppe,  N.  Y.  .  . 

7 

0 

303 

40 

25     65-109 

Demarest,  Chi. . 

6 

1 

116 

22     4-18 

14  132-176 

Morning'r,  Pitts 

5 

2 

137 

21     1-19 

14     45-158 

Sutton.  Chi .... 

3 

4 

131 

21      1-19 

13       4-160 

Yamada,  Japan. 

2 

5 

114 

20   13-19 

13  155-167 

Cline.  Phila.  . .  . 

2 

5 

189 

17     9-23 

11     89-185 

Slosson,  N.  Y... 

2 

5 

113 

16   16-24 

9     63-195 

Schaefer,  Chi. . . 

1 

6 

113 

16   15-24 

9  101-192 

October  6 — Chicago,  111.;  W.  Cochran  defeated 
Or  a  Morningstar  400  to  361. 

October  7 — Chicago,  111.;  Ora  Morningstar  de- 
feated W.  Cochran  twice,  400  to  249  and  400  to  150. 

October  9 — Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Ora  Morningstar  de- 
feated W.  Cochran  400  to  356. 

14.2  Balkline. 

January  16 — Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Willie  Hoppe  de- 
feated George  Degroat,  Syracuse,  400  to  229. 
18.1  Balkline. 

March  17 — New  York  City;  Willie  Hoppe  de- 
feated Al.  Jensen  250  to  61  in  15  innings. 

March  19 — New  York  City;  Willie  Hoppe  defeated 
A.  Latchford  by  250  to  30,  and  C.  Chapman  by  400 
to  55. 

March  20 — New  York  City;  Willie  Hoppe  defeated 
George  Sutton  for  championship  by  500  to  228. 
Average  and  high  run,  Hoppe,  23  17-21  and  90; 
Sutton,  11  8-20  and  59. 

January  8 — New  York  City;  George  Sutton  de^ 
feated  Calvin  Demarest  400  to  143  (average  66.6/ 
to  23.83). 

Januarv   13 — St.   Louis,   Mo.;   Willie  Hoppe   de- 
feated Chas.  Peterson  400  to  383  (high  runs,  Hoppj 
61;  Peterson,  92). 

Januarv  17— Philadelphia;  Ferdinand  Poggen- 
burg,  of  New  York,  won  the  Metropolitan  Cup  of  the 
National  Association  of  Amateur  Billiard  Players  in 
a  match  with  J.  E.  Cope  Morton  by  a  score  of  300 
to  163.  .      _ 

Januarv  27 — New  York  City;  Calvin  Demarest 
defeated  'George  Sutton  by  400  to  300  (average, 
28  8-14  to  21  6-14;  high  runs,  Demarest,  142;  Sut- 
ton, 137).  .      _ 

Januarv  31 — New  York  City;  Calvin  Demarest 
defeated  'George  Sutton  by  500  to  438.  Sutton  s 
best  run  was  96,  and  he  averaged  20  8-21:  Demarest 
averaged  22  16-22,  best  run,  98.  W.  Hoppe  defeated 
Jose  Ortiz  by  300  to  186  in  14  innings.  Hoppe  s 
average  21  6-14,  high  run  118;  Ortiz  8  12-13  and  34. 

February  3 — New  York  City;  Willie  Hoppe  de- 
feated George  Sutton  for  championship  by  500  to 
226.  Average  and  high  run:  Hoppe  29  7-17  and  99, 
Sutton  13  4-17  and  123. 

Februarv  23-25 — Chicago,  111.;  Willie  Hoppe  de- 
feated George  Sutton  1,500  to  734.  Average  and 
high  run:  Hoppe  55  15-27  and  250,  Sutton  28  6-26 
and  185.  __  ,  ,-..•, 

March  2 — Chicago,  111.;  Willie  woppe  defeated 
Koji  Yamada  500  to  174.  Average  and  high  run: 
Hoppe  50  and  156,  Yamada  19  3-9  and  91. 

March  3 — Chicago,  111.;  Koji  Yamada  defeated 
George  Slosson  500  to  459.  Average  and  high  run: 
Yamada  13  19-37  and  84,  Slosson  12  23-36  and  59- 

March  4r— Chicago,  111.;  Willie  Hoppe  defeated 


George  Slosson  500  to  35.  Average  and  high  run: 
Hoppe  71  3-7  and  216,  Slosson  5  and  30.  Koji  Ya- 
mada defeated  Calvin  Demarest  500  to  414.  High 
run:  Yamada  57,  Demarest  60. 

March  5 — Chicago,  111.:  Willie  Hoppe  defeated 
Calvin  Demarest  500  to  369.  Average  and  high 
run:  Hoppe  23  17-21  and  106,  Demarest  17  12-21  and 
81.  George  Sutton  defeated  George  Slosson  500 
to  160.  Average  and  high  run:  Sutton  27  14-18  and 
93,  Slosson  8  16-18  and  53. 

March  6 — Chicago,  111.;  George  Sutton  defeated 
K.  Yamada  500  to  361.  Average  and  high  run: 
Sutton  20  20-24  and  119,  Yamada  15  16-23  and  80. 
Calvin  Demarest  defeated  George  Slosson  500  to 
302.  Average  and  high  run:  Demarest  22  16-22  and 
106,  Slosson  14  8-21  and  74. 

March  7 — Chicago,  111.;  final  game  of  tournament. 
Willie  Hoppe  defeated  George  Sutton  500  to  225. 
Average  and  high  run:  Hoppe  624-8  and  157,  Sut- 
ton 32  1-7  and  77.     Final  standings  of  players: 


Player. 


Hoppe,  N.  Y 

Sutton,  Chicago .  . 
Yamada,  Japan. .  . 
Demarest,  Chi' go, 
Slosson.  N.  Y.  .  . 


W.    L.    H.  R.      H.  A 


216 

119 

91 

107 

74 


71 
32 
19 


3-7 
1-7 
3-9 


22   16-22 


G.  A. 


43  22-46 
22  31-77 
15  80-97 
18  58-88 


14     8-21  11   49^-82 


March  31 — Montclair,  N.  J.;  Edward  W.  Gard- 
ner defeated  Morris  D.  Brown  by  300  to  86. 

April  4 — New  York  City;  J.  Ferdinand  Poggen- 
burg,  defender,  defeated  Morris  D.  Brown  for 
Metropolitan  Cup  by  300  to  242. 

April  9— New  York  City:  Morris  D.  Brown  de- 
feated Joseph  Mayer  for  the  Arion  Society's  Inter- 
state Challenge  Cup  by  300  to  232. 

September  8 — Chicago,  III.;  Calvin  Demarest  de- 
feated Young  Jake  Schaefer  300  to  294.  Average 
and  high  run:  Demarest  19  11-15  and  67,  Schaefer 
18  12-16  and  100. 

November   10 — New  York  City;   George  Slosson 
defeated  Firmin  Cassignol,  France.  400  to  334. 
POCKET  BILLIARDS   (POOL). 

January  31 — Seattle,  Wash.;  Benny  Allen,  of 
Kansas  City,  retained  his  title  as  pocket  billiard 
champion  when  he  defeated  James  Maturo,  of  Den- 
ver, 600  to  587. 

March  23-27 — New  York  City;  Edward  Ralph, 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  defeated  Jerome  Keogh,  Roches- 
ter, by  1,000  to  739. 

April  1-3 — Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Benny  Allen,  of 
Kansas  City,  retained  his  title  of  world's  champion- 
ship pocket  billiard  player,  defeating  Edward  Ralph, 
of  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  in  a  match  of  600  points.  The 
score  was  600  to  346. 

June  3-5 — Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Benny  Allen,  de- 
fender, defeated  Roy  Pratt,  Chicago,  for  champion- 
ship by  600  to  149. 

ENGLISH  BILLIARDS. 

March  28 — London.  England;  Melbourne  Inman 
defeated  Thomas  Reece  for  championship  by  18,000 
to  12,826. 

April  23 — New  York  City;  John  Montgomery  is 
the  first  titleholder  of  the  English  billiard  champion- 
ship of  New  York,  defeating  Harry  Hallquist  2,000 
to  1,740.  The  final  block  of  points  resulted  in 
Montgomerv's  favor  by  500  to  335. 

THREE-CUSHION  PLAY. 

January  5-7 — Chicago,  111.;  Alfredo  DeOro,  holder, 
defeated  Charles  Morin  for  championship  and  Lam- 
bert Trophy  by  150  to  131. 

March  10-12— New  York  City;  Alfredo  De  Oro, 
holder,  defeated  Fred.  Eames  for  championship  and 
Lambert  Trophy  by  150  to  107. 

September  18 — St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Pierre  Maupome 
defeated  Charles  Peterson  100  to  69. 

October  2S-30 — New  York  City:  Alfredo  De  Oro 
defeated  George  W.  Moore  150  to  92,  winning  Lam- 
bert Trophy  definitely. 

Interstate  League  final  standing,  season  1913-14: 

L. 


Player. 


Kieckefer,  Milwaukee . 
McCourt,  Pittsburgh. 

Morin,  Chicago 

Benson,  St.  Louis 

Helm,  Cleveland , 

Cullen,  Buffalo 

Maley,  Detroit 

Cooler,  Indianapolis. 


W. 


12 

2 

10 

\ 

10 

4 

o 

8 

6 

8 

5 

9 

h 

9 

2 

12 

Match — Willie  Hoppe  against  Melbourne  Inman, 
England.  One  half  of  the  series  to  be  played  Eng- 
lish billiards,  the  other  half  18.2  balkline.     At  New 
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Canoe  Racing. 
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York  City.  First  game,  September  28,  English — 
Inman,  total  602;  average  27  4-11;  Hoppe,  total  304; 
average  13  9-11.  Second  game,  September  29,  18.2 — 
Hoppe,  total  1,000;  average  24  16-41;  Inman,  total 
295;  average  7  15-40.  Third  game,  September  30, 
English — Inman,  total  1,206;  average,  afternoon, 
19  16-31;  evening,  26  3-23;  Hoppe,  total  621;  aver- 
age, afternoon,  10  20-30;  evening,  13  15-22.  Fourth 
game,  October  1,  18.2 — Hoppe,  total  1,000;  average, 
afternoon,  31  4-16;  evening,  20  20-24;  Inman,  total 
151;  average,  afternoon,  3  11-15;  evening,  4  3-23. 
Fifth  game,  October  2,  English — Inman,  total  1,201; 
average,  afternoon,  40  1-15;  evening,  42  12-14; 
Hoppe,  total  360;  average,  afternoon,  10  8-14;  eve- 
ning, 16  4-13.  Sixth  game,  October  3,  18.2 — Hoppe, 
total  1,000;  average,  afternoon,  27  7-9;  evening, 
38  6-13;  Inman,  total  248;  average,  afternoon, 
9  10-17;  evening,  7  1-12.  Total  for  New  York  series 
Hoppe  4,285,  Inman  3.703. 

Match — Chicago,  111.  First  game,  October  12, 
English — Inman.  total  602;  average  35  7-17;  Hoppe, 
total  111;  average  6  5-16.  Second  game,  October  13, 
18.2 — Hoppe,  total  1,000:  average,  afternoon,  31  4-16; 
evening,  35  10-14:  Inman,  total  232;  average,  after- 
noon, 8  5-15;  evening,  7  8-13.  Third  game,  Octo- 
ber 14,  English — Inman,  total  1,202;  average,  after- 
noon, 37  8-16;  evening,  31  13-19:  Hoppe,  total  283; 
average,  afternoon,  8  10-15:  evening,  14  1-18.  Fourth 
game,  October  15,  1S.2 — Hoppe,  total  1,000;  average, 
afternoon,  50;  evening,  23  16-21;  Inman,  total  183; 
average,  afternoon,  4  2-9;  evening,  7  5-20.  Fifth 
game,  October  16,  English — Inman,  total  1,202; 
average,  afternoon,  54  7-11;  evening,  46  2-13;  Hoppe, 
total  187;  average,  afternoon,  8  8-9;  evening,  8  11-12. 
Sixth  game,  October  17,  18.2 — Hoppe,  total  1,000; 
average  for  afternoon  and  evening,  58  4-7;  Inman, 


total  121;  average  for  afternoon  and  evening,  7  9-16. 

Grand  total:  Hoppe  7,766,  Inman  7,245. 

Match  played  in  Canada,  October  21  to  Novem- 
ber 7,  under  same  conditions  as  matches  in  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Final  total:  Hoppe  3,005,  In- 
man 2,964. 

BEST  RECORD  AVERAGES. 

Professional — 135  1-4  at  18.2,  William  Hoppe, 
Chicago,  111.,  February  24,  1914;  40  at  18.1,  Jacob 
Schaefer,  Chicago,  1898;  10  at  straight  cushion- 
caroms,  J.  Schaefer,  New  York,  1883;  37.97  at  Cham- 
pion's Game,  G.  F.  Slosson,  Paris,  1882;  52  at  14.1, 
George  Sutton,  Baltimore,  Md.,  October  28,  1914. 

Amateur — 57.14  at  14.2,  Calvin  Demarest,  Chi- 
cago, 1908;  33.33  at  18.2,  Lucien  Rerolle,  Paris,  1903. 

BEST  RECORD  RUNS. 

Professional — 312  at  18.2,  Calvin  Demarest,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  November  16,  1910;  155  at  18.1,  William 
Hoppe,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  29,  1910:  246 
at  18.2,  Maurice  Vignaux,  Chicago,  1883,  when  rec- 
ord balkline  was  first  played;  303  at  14.1,  Willie 
Hoppe,  New  York  City,  April  23,  1914;  85  at  straight 
cushion-caroms,  F.  C.  Ives,  Boston,  1906;  398,  Cham- 
pion's Game,  Paris,  1882;  2,196  at  English  billiards, 
by  George  Gray,  Australia,  at  London,  March  18, 
1911. 

Amateur — 175  at  18.2,  L.  Rerolle,  Paris,  1908;  202 
at  14.2,  Calvin  Demarest,  Chicago,  1908. 

Pool — Best  run  under  new  rule,  one  ball  always  on 
table — 74,  Morton  Phillips,  Chicago,  111.,  February 
13,  1913;  in  amateur  city  championship — 59,  Alfredo 
De  Oro,  New  York,  January  8,  1913,  in  professional 
championship  match  with  James  Maturo. 

Three  Cushion — Best  run — 18,  Pierre  Maupome, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  18,  1914. 


ODD    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    EVENTS. 

DOG  RACING.  i  10  a.  m.,  but  a  wind  and  snow  storm  that  reached 


February  20 — Liverpool,  England.  The  Water- 
loo Cup,  the  "Derby  for  Greyhounds,"  was  won  by 
Dilwyn,  a  fawn  bitch  nominated  by  A.  F.  Pope.  The 
runner-up  was  Leuceryx,  a  black  dog  puppy  nominate 
ed  by  Major  Robert  McCalmont.  Both  hounds  were 
outsiders,  the  betting  before  the  first  courses  were 
run  being  20  to  1  against  Dilwyn  and  50  to  1  against 
Leuceryx.  The  coursing  took  place  over  the  famous 
flats  of  the  Altcar  Club.  The  winner  takes  the  cup, 
value  $500,  given  by  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and  a  prize 
of  $2,500.  The  event  is  open  to  64  subscribers  at 
SI 25  each,  and  is  run  off  in  five  rounds. 

March  3 — Nome,  Alaska.  Fred  Ayer  finished 
first  in  the  Solomon  Derby  dog  race  that  was  run  from 
Nome  over  the  snow  trail  to  Solomon  and  return. 
His  time  for  the  64  miles  was  6h.  30m.  4a.  John 
Johnson,  winner  of  last  year's  Derby,  was  a  close 
second  with  his  team  of  Siberian  wolves,  and  finished 
two  minutes  after  Ayer.  The  five  teams  that  en- 
tered the  race  started  under  clear  skies  from  Nome  at 


the  proportions  of  a  blizzard  developed  as  the  race 
progressed,  and  the  heavy  going  destroyed  chances 
of  lowering  time  records  of  other  years.  Johnson's 
time  last  year,  which  fixed  the  record  for  the  course, 
was  5h.  47m.  24s. 

April  17 — Nome,  Alaska.  John  Johnson,  holder 
of  the  record  for  the  412-Mile- All- Alaska  sweepstakes 
dog  team  race,  became  the  winner  in  the  1914  classic 
when  he  drove  his  18  Siberian  wolves  into  Nome  after 
having  covered  the  412  miles  over  the  snow  trail  from 
Nome  to  Candle  and  return  in  81k.  3m.  Johnson's 
time  was  seven  hours  slower  than  the  record  set  by 
himself  in  1910,  when  he  drove  the  Siberians  over  the 
course  in  74h.  14m.  20s.  The  racers  were  handi- 
capped this  year  by  stormy  weather. 

COACHING  MARATHON. 
June  6 — London.     The  coaching  marathon  from 
Bussey  Park  to  Lympia  was  won  by  W.  A.  Barron. 
Judge  Moore,  of  New  York,  was  second,  and  A.  G. 
Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  was  third. 


CANOE    RACINC. 


Mat  31 — New  York  City.  Regatta,  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Canoe  (  Hubs  of  the  Hudson,  at  Spuyten  Duy- 
vil:  1-2  mile  course.  Open  sailing — Won  by  Zuck, 
Fort  Washington;  Webendorfer.  Fort  Washington, 
second:  Weise,  Yonkers,  third.  Decked  sailing — 
Won  bv  I/eo  Friede,  Manhattan,  in  29.30;  Harrison, 
Yonkers,  second.  31.10,  carried  over  sail;  Abeling, 
Yonkers,  third.  34.17,  also  over  sailed.  Club  four, 
single  blade,  senior — Won  bv  Port  Washington;  In- 
wood second,  Hiawatha  third.  Club  four,  double 
blade,  senior — Won  by  Inwood;  Fort  Washington 
second,  Knlckerl>ocker  third.  Club  four,  single*, 
junior  -Won  bv  Inwood;  Yonkers  second,  Fort  Wash- 
ington third.  Tandem  singles,  senior  -Won  by  Bar- 
tholomew and  Chirk,  Inwood:  Zucfe  and  Mohlnar, 
Fort  Washington,  second;  Fisher  and  Marshall,  In- 
wood, third.  Tandem  doubles,  senior — Won  by  Von 
Wohln  and  Kellev,  Fori  Washington;  Marshall  and 
Bartholomew,  Inwood,  second;  Finn  and  Chirk,  In- 
wood, third.  One-man  singles,  senior — Won  by  Kel- 
i  Washington;  Clark,  Inwood.  second:  Bar- 
tholomew, third.  One-man  singles,  junior — Won  by 
Clark,  Inwood.  Fisher,  Inwood.  second;  Thumm. 
Yonkers,  third.  One-man  doubles,  senior— Won  by 
Kellev,  Fort  Washington;  Schroeder,  inwood,  second; 
Fisher,  Inwood,  third.     One-man  doubles,  junior — 


Won  by  Schroeder,  Inwood;  McMann  second,  Rig- 
ger third. 

July  3 — Boston,  Mass.  Ralph  B.  Britton,  Gana- 
noque  Canoe  and  Motor  Boat  Club  of  Ontario,  de- 
feated Hlldlg  )  rolig,  Cothenhurg,  Sweden,  for  the 
Mystic  Cup.  In  one  of  the  heats  for  the  intercity 
Cup,  J.  A.  Newman,  Union  Boat  Club,  defeated 
Britton. 

July  4 — Boston,  Mass.  Hildlg  Frolig,  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden,  defeated  J.  A.  .\>wm»n,  union  Boat 
Chili.  Boston,  in  the  tlnal  of  the  Intercity  Cup. 

July  10  and  11 — New  York  city,  c.ravesend  Bay. 
Elimination  races  for  International  Trophy. 

July  1C> — First  elimination  race,  sailing  canoes, 
course  4  1-2  miles. 


CANOB,  Ownkk  and  Clvh. 


Mermaid,  L.  Friede,  Manhattan 

Bug.  J.  A.  Newman,  Boston 

Mad.  F.  Wolders,  Jr.,  Rochester 

Banshee.  11.  1).  Murphy.  Boston 

Bat,  J.  R.  Majors,  Knickerbocker  (did  not 


Elapsed 
Time. 


m.  s. 
54  32 
54  53 
59  20 
59  24 
finish). 
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Second  elimination  race,  sailing  canoes,  course  6 
miles. 


Canoe,  Owner  and  Club. 


Mermaid,  L.  Friede,  Manhattan 

Bug,  J.  A.  Newman,  Boston 

Mad,  F.  Wolders,  Jr.,  Rochester 

Banshee,  H.  D.  Murphy,  Boston 

Bat,  J.  R.  Majors,  Knickerbocker  (did  not 


Elapsed 
Time. 


H.  m.  s. 
1  20  03 
1  21   18 

25  13 

26  12 


finish) . 


July  11 — First  raoe.  course  about  5  miles. 


Canoe,  Sailor  and  Club. 


Bus,  J.  A.  Newman,  Boston 

Mermaid,  L.  Friede,  Manhattan.  . 
Mad,  F.  Wolders,  Jr.,  Rochester.  . 
Banshee,  H.  D.  Murphy,  Boston.. 
Bat,  J.  R.  Majors,  Knickerbocker. 

Second  race,  course  about  5  miles 


Elapsed 
Time. 


m.   s. 

10  52 

11  19 
11  58 

15  42 

16  15 


Canoe,  Sailor  and  Cltjb. 


Mermaid,  L.  Friede,  Manhattan.  . 

Bug,  J.  A.  Newman,  Boston 

Mad,  F.  Wolders,  Jr.,  Rochester.  . 
Banshee.  H.  D.  Murphy.  Boston. . 
Bat.  J.  R.  Majors,  Knickerbocker. 


Elapsed 
Time. 


m.   s. 
06  44 

06  57 

07  35 

12  48 

13  00 


L.  Friede  was  selected  to  defend  the  trophy. 

July  18 — New  York  City,  Gravesend  Bay.  for  In- 
ternational Trophy  of  New  York  Canoe  Club.  Leo 
Friede,  New  York,  defeated  Ralph  B.  Britton,  Gana- 
noque  Canoe  and  Motor  Boat  Club  of  Ontario, 
Canada. 

First  race,  course  8  miles. 


Sailor,  Nation. 


Friede,  United  States . 
Britton.  Canada 


Elapsed 
Time. 


H.  M.  s. 
1  29  42 
1  35  26 


Second  race,  course  8  miles. 


Satlor,  Nation. 


Friede,  United  States. 
Britton,  Canada 


Elapsed 
Time. 


H.    m.   s. 

2  04  46 
2   12  09 


August  26 — Brockville,  Ontario.  Over  the  course 
of  the  American  Canoe  Association  off  Sugar  Island, 
Ralph  Britton,  of  the  Gananoque  Canoe  and  Motor 
Boat  Club  of  Ontario,  Canada,  retained  his  title  as 
champion  of  the  New  England  States  by  defeating 
H.  D.  Murphy,  of  Boston,  challenger  for  the  Mystic 
Trophy.  The  elapsed  time  was:  Britton  lh.  17m. 
30s.,  Murphy  lh.  22m.  20s. 

September   7 — Wissinoming,   Pa.    (near   Philadel- 
phia),   Regatta   of   Atlantic   Division   of   American 
Canoe    Association,    on    the    Delaware.     One-man 
doubles — Won  by  Schroeder,   Inwood   Canoe   Club, 
New  York:  second,  Gregory,  Algonquin  Canoe  Club, 
Trenton;  third.  Black,  Algonquin  Canoe  Club.    Club 
fours,  singles — Won  by  American  Canoe  Association 
of    Hudson    River    (Ahrens.    Schroeder,    McMahon, 
Kelley) ;  second,  Philadelphia  Canoe  Club  (Svenson, 
Hunter,  Dorman,  Kerbec) ;  third,  Algonquin  Canoe 
Club,   Trenton   (Fine,   Black,   Reynolds,   Rose);   In- 
wood  Canoe  Club,  New  York,  capsized.     Tandem, 
singles — Won   by   Inwood  Canoe  Club,  New  York 
(Clarke,    Bartholomew) ;    second,    Fort  Washington 
Canoe  Club,  New  York  (Rutherford,  Birch) ;  third 
Algonquin  Canoe  Club  (Fine,  Black) ;  fourth,  Phila- 
delphia   Cance    Club     (Dorman,    Kerbec).     Mixed 
doubles — Won  by  Inwood  Canoe  Club,  New  York 
(Miss  Zuk  and  J.  Marshall) ;  second,  Rampo  Ranger 
Canoe  Club,  Mountain  View,  N.  J.  (Miss  Marshall 
and  H.  Wilson) ;  third,  Philadelphia  Canoe  Club  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Walker).     Club  fours,  doubles — Won 
by  Inwood  Canoe  Club,  New  York  (Marshall,  Fisher, 
Dorman,  Kerbec) ;  second,  American  Canoe  Associa- 
tion, Hudson  River  (Ahrens,  Schroeder,  McMahon, 
Kelley);  third,  Algonquin  Canoe  Club  (M.  Gregory, 
C.  Gregory,  Tidd,  Rose) ;  fourth,  Philadelphia  Canoe 
Club  (Kerbec.  Svenson,  Dorman,  Hunter).     Hudson 
vs.  Delaware  four  crew  doubles — Won  by  Hudson 
(Marshall,  Bartholomew,    Fisher,    Clarke) :    second, 
Algonquin   Canoe  Club,   Trenton   (M.   Gregory,   C. 
Gregory,  Tidd,  Rose).     Hudson  vs.  Delaware  four 
crew  doubles — Won  by  Hudson  (Ahrens,  Schroeder, 
McMabon,    Kelley) ;    second,    Philadelphia    Canoe 
Club   (Svenson,   Hunter,    Dorman,    Kerbec).     Tan- 
dem  doubles — Won   by   Inwood   Canoe   Club,  New 
York  (McMahon,  Schroeder) ;  second,  Inwood  Canoe 
Club   (Bartholomew,    Marshall) ;    third,    Algonquin 
Canoe  Club,  Trenton  (M.  and  C.  Gregory);  fourth, 
Tidd,  Algonquin  Canoe  Club,  Trenton,  and  Humes, 
unattached.     One-man   singles — Won   by   Bartholo- 
mew, Inwood  Canoe  Club,  New  York;  second,  Black, 
Algonquin  Canoe  Club,  Trenton;  third,  Kirby,  Phila- 
delphia Canoe  Club;  fourth,  Rutherford,  Washing- 
ton   Canoe    Club,    Washington,    D.    C.     One-man 
overboard — -Won  by  Weley,  Fort  Washington  Canoe 
Club,  New  York;  second,  Burch,  Washington  Canoe 
Club,  Washington,  D.  C;  third,  McGregory,  Algon- 
quin Canoe  Club,  Trenton;   fourth,  Svenson,  Phila- 
delphia Canoe  Club. 


MOTORCYCLE    RACING. 

PROFESSIONAL    RECORDS    (AMERICAN    AND    FOREIGN). 

1  Kilo. — 25  3-5s.  by  H.  Cissac  at  Blackpool,  England,  July  27,  1905.  *1  Kilo. — 33  l-5s.  by  J. 
Olieslagers  at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  June  24,  1909.  *1  Mile — 50  l-5s.  by  H.  Cissac  at  Blackpool, 
England.  July  27,  1905. 

1  Mile,  36s.;  2  miles,  lm.  12  2-5s.;  3  miles,  lm.  50  3-5s.;  4  miles,  2m.  28  3-5s.;  5  miles,  3m.  6  4-5s.: 
6  miles,  3m.  45s.;  7  miles,  4m.  23  l-5s.;  8  miles,  5m.  1  3-5s.;  9  miles.  5m.  39  4-5s.;  10  miles,  6m.  6  1-Ss.; 

11  miles,  6m.  56  4-5s.;  12  miles,  7m.  37  3-5s.;  13  miles,  8m.  17  2-5s.;  14  miles,  8m.  56  4-5s.;  15  miles, 
9m.  35  l-5s.;  16  miles,  10m.  14  3-5s.;  17  miles,  10m.  53  l-5s.;  18  miles,  11m.  32  4-5s.;  19  miles,  12m. 

12  4-5s.;  20  miles,  12m.  52  4-5s.;  21  miles,  13m.  32  2-5s.;  22  miles,  14m.  27  l-5s.;  23  miles,  15m.  7  l-5s  ; 
24  miles,  15m.  47s.;  25  miles,  16m.  27s.;    all  by  Ray  Seymour  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  May  24,  1912. 

30  miles,  20m.  18  l-5s.;  35  miles,  23m.  42s.;  40  miles,  27m.  6s.;  45  miles,  30m.  32T-5s.;  50  miles, 
33m.  55  l-5s.;  55  miles,  3*m.  19  2-5s.;  60  miles,  40m.  42  2-5s.;  65  miles,  44m.  6  2-5s.;  70  miles,  47m. 

31  l-5s.;  75  miles,  50m.  55  2-5s.;  80  miles,  54m.  19  3-5s.;  85  miles,  57m.  46  3-5s.;  90  miles,  lh.  lm. 
12  2-5s.;  95  miles,  lh.  4m.  36  3-5s.;  100  miles,  lh.  8m.  1  4-5s.;  all  by  W.  Humiston.  200  miles,  4h. 
5m.  54  2-5s.;  by  H.  Martin  at  Canning  Town,  England,  February  15,  1909.  300  miles,  6h.  6m.  28s.; 
400  miles,  9h.  6m.  25  4-5s.;  by  H.  A.  Collier  at  Canning  Town,  England,  May  5k  1909.  1  Hour — SS 
miles  350  yards,  W.  Humiston.  2  Hours — 118  miles  719  yards,  H.  V.  Colver  at  Brooklands, 
England,  December  9,  1903.  3  Hours — 165  miles  936  yards,  H.  V.  Martin  at  Brooklands,  England, 
November  22,  1909.  4  Hours — 194  miles  1,320  yards,  H.  V.  Martin  at  Canning  Town,  England, 
February  15,  1909.  5  Hours — 245  miles  640  yards.  6  Hours — 294  miles  S00  yards.  7  Hours — 
326  miles  640  yards.  8  Hours — 364  miles  1,480  yards.  9  Hours — 396  miles  80  vards.  10  Hours — 
411  miles.  11  Hours — 445  miles  1,462  yards.  12  Hours — 471  miles  784  yards.  13  Hours — 506 
miles  1,260  yards.  14  Hours — 508  miles.  15  Hours — 522  miles  1,590  yards.  16  Hours — 566  miles. 
17  Hours — 599  miles  1,700  yards.  18  Hours — 611  miles  330  yards.  19  Hours — 64S  miles  586  yards. 
20  Hours — 680  miles.  21  Hours — 690  miles  586  yards.  22  Hours — 725  miles  1,390  yards.  23 
Hours — 730  miles  940  yards.  24  Hours — 775  miles  1,340  yards;  all  by  H.  A.  Collier,  Canning 
Town,  England,  May  5,  1909. 

AMATEUR    RECORDS. 

1    Kilo. — 28  2-5s.;    Charles   Spencer  at   Springfield,    Mass.,   October   23,    1909.     *1    Kilo. — 39s.; 
Charles  Gustafson  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  23,  1909.     *1  Mile — 55  4-5s.;  Charles  Spencer  at 
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Springfield,  Mass.,  October  23,  1909.  1  Mile,  38  4-5s.;  2  miles,  lm.  18  2-5s.;  3  miles,  lm.  58  4-5s.; 
4  miles,  2m.  38  4-5s.;  5  miles,  3m.  18  4-5s.;  6  miles,  3m.  59  l-5s.;  7  miles,  4m.  40s.;  8  miles,  5m.  20  4-5s.; 
9  miles,  6m.  1  l-5s.;  10  miles,  6m.  42s.;  11  miles,  7m.  23s.;  12  miles,  8m.  3  2-5s.;  13  miles,  8m.  43  4-5s.; 
14  miles,  9m.  23  4-5s.;  15  miles,  10m.  3  4-5s.;  16  miles,  10m.  44  2-5s.;  17  miles,  11m.  24  3-5s.;  all  by 
Lon  Claflin  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  17,  1912.  18  milee,  12m.  57s.;  19  miles,  13m.  40  l-5s.;  20 
miles,  14m.  23  3-5s.;  all  by  Don  Johns  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  4,  1911.  21  miles,  16ra.  17  l-5s.; 
22  miles,  17m.  4  3-5s.;  23  miles,  19m.  3s.;  24  miles,  19m.  53s.;  25  miles,  20m.  54s.;  30  miles,  25m. 
14  2-5s.;  35  miles,  29m.  20  2-5s.;  40  miles,  33m.  22  3-5s.;  45  miles,  37m.  39s.;  50  miles,  41m.  49  3-5s.; 
55  miles,  46m.  10  l-5s.;  60  miles,  50m.  24  3-5s.;  65  miles,  54m.  32  l-5s.;  70  miles,  58m.  48  2-5s.;  all 
by  Fred  Huyck  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  September  6,  1909.  75  miles,  lh.  20m.  l-5s.;  80  miles,  lh. 
25m.  19  2-5s.;  85  miles,  lh.  30m.  37s.;  90  miles,  lh.  36m.  3s.;  95  miles,  lh.  42m.  3  l-5s.;  all  by  Robert 
Stubbs  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  24,  1908.  100  miles,  lh.  27m.  49s.;  M.  J.  Graves  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  July  18,  1909.  200  miles,  3h.  55m.  20s.;  Charles  Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October 
1,  1909.  300  miles,  5h.  48m.  55s.;  400  miles,  8h.  12m.  36s.;  both  by  Charles  Gustafson  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  October  1,  1909.  500.  mi'es,  lOh.  22m.  36s.;  600  miles,  13h.  15m.  16s.;  700  miles,  15h. 
25m.  26s.;  800  miles,  17h.  37m.  31s.;  900  miles,  19h.  46m.;  1,000  miles,  22h.  20m.  59s.;  all  by  Charles 
Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  2,  1909.  1  Hour — 71  miles  620  yards,  Fred  Huyck  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  September  6,  1909.  2  Hours — 134  miles  880  yards,  M.  J.  Graves  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
July  18,  1909.  3  Hours — 145  miles  587  yards.  4  Hours — 204  miles  587  yards;  Charles  Spencer 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  1,  1909.  5  Hours — 246  miles  1,174  yards.  6  Hours — 300  miles 
1,174  vards.  7  Hours — 333  miles,  1,174  yards;  all  by  Charles  Gustafson  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
October  1,  1909.  8  Hours — 388  miles  1,174  yards.  9  Hours — 441  miles;  Charles  Gustafson  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  2,  1909.  10  Hours — 482  miles.  11  Hours — 512  miles.  12  Hours — 
559  miles  587  yards.  13  Hours — 585  miles.  14  Hours — 641  miles  587  yards.  15  Hours — 677 
miles  587  yards.  16  Hours — 730  miles.  17  Hours — 767  miles  587  yards.  18  Hours — 812  miles 
587  yards.  19  Hours — 862  miles  587  yards.  20  Hours — 911  miles.  21  Hours — 945  miles  587 
Yards.  22  Hours— 986  miles  1,174  yards.  23  Hours — 1,035  miles  1,174  yards.  24  Hours — 1,093 
miles  1,151  yards;  all  by  Charles  Spencer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  2,  1909. 

Straightaway  Records — 1  Kilo. — 27  4-5s.;  Walter  Goerke  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  March  25,  1909. 
1  Mile — 43  2-5s.;  Robert  Stubbs  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  March  25,  1909.  5  Miles — 3m.  30s.;  Walter 
Goerke  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  March  24,  1909.  10  Miles — 8m.  57s.;  A.  G.  Chappie,  Daytona,  Fla., 
March  24,   1909.     20  Miles — 17m.    25  l-5s.;  A.   G.  Chappie,  Daytona,   Fla.,   March  26,   1909. 

Transcontinental  Record — 3,745  Miles — 20  days,  9h.  lm.;  by  Volney  Davis,  San  Francisco- 
New  York,  June  26-July  16,  1911. 

Economy  Records — 31  miles  1,400  yards,  1  pint,  by  F.  A.  Baker,  Cambridge,  Md.,  July  9,  1904. 
55  miles  528  yards,  1  quart,  by  E.  Buffum,  New  York  City,  July  4,  1904.  190  miles,  4  quarts  10 
ounces,  by  F.  A.  Baker,  Long  Island,  September  15,  1907. 


*  Made  in  standing  start. 

CHAMPIONSHIPS,    1914. 

J«uly  4,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. — 2-miles  national,  professional — Won  by  John  U.  Constant,  New  York; 
Frank  Hart,  New  York,  second;  J.  Neylan,  Binghamton,  third.  Time — lm.  40  4-5s.  10-mile 
New  York  State,  amateur — Won  by  Channing  R.  Burbank,  New  York;  A.  Roulaet,  Rochester, 
second;  Y.  Wasco,  Yonkers,  third.  Time — 10m.  6  2-5s.  5-mile  amateur,  New  York  State — Won 
by  A.  Roulaet,  Rochester;  Y.  Wasco,  Yonkers,  second;  T.  Craddock,  Philadelphia,  third.  Time — 
">  ii  j     54s 

July  19,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — National  Championships:  100  miles,  professional — Won  by  Glenn 
Buyd,  Denver,  lh.  32m.  36s.  15  miles,  amateur — Won  by  William  Lueders,  Chicago,  12m.  15s. 
10  miles,  amateur — Won  by  Henry  Raulet,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  8m.  32  3-5s.  15  miles,  professional — 
Won  by  R.  Creviston,  11m.  35  3-5s. 


ARCHERY. 

Thirty-seventh  Tournament  for  National  Championships,  held  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  August 
18-21,  1914. 

Double  American  Round  (30  shots  at  60  yards,  30  shots  at  50  yards,  30  shots  at  40  yards),  men — 
Won  by  Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer,  Wayne,  Pa.  (defender),  score  1,052.  Double  Columbia  Round  (24 
shots  at  50  yards,  24  shots  at  40  yards,  24  shots  at  30  yards),  women — Won  by  Mrs.  Burton  P. 
Gray,  Boston,  143  hits,  score  839;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Trout,  Wayne,  second,  837  score.  Double  York 
Round — Won  by  Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer,  162  hits,  764  score;  Dr.  O.  L.  Hertig,  second,  161  hits,  651 
score.  National  Round — Won  by  Mrs.  Burton  P.  Gray,  Boston,  127  hits,  625  score;  Miss  C.  Wesson, 
'>nd,  127  bits,  606  score.  Juniors — Won  by  Dorothy  Smith,  Boston.  Medal  for  largest  numher 
of  goals  in  National  Round — Tie  between  Mrs.  Gray  and  Miss  C.  Wesson.  Fifty-yard  Medal — 
won  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Trout.  Wayne,  Pa.  Forty-Yard  Medal — Won  by  Mrs.  John  Dunlap,  Jr.  Thirty- 
Yard  Medal — Won  bv  Miss  Norma  Perce,  Boston.  100-Yard  Medal — Won  by  H.  S.  Tavlor, 
Buffalo.  Eighty- Yard  Medal — Won  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Hertig,  Pittsburgh.  Sixty- Yard  Medal  — Won 
by  W.  D.  Douthitt,  Pittsburgh.  Fifty-Yard  Medal — Won  by  Col.  Robert  Williams,  Jr.,  Washing- 
ton. Forty-Yard  Medal — Won  by  James  S.  Jiles,  Pittsburgh.  Wand  Shoot  for  Ladies  — Won 
by  Miss  C.  Wesson,  Boston. 

Team  score:  Men — Wayne  won;  Pittsburgh  second,  Newton  of  Boston  third.  ladles — Wayne 
won. 


NATIONAL    TAX    ASSOCIATION. 


President — Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Scllgman.  Columbia  University.  Yice-Presidtnt — S.  T.  Howe,  To- 
peka,  Kan.  Secretary — Thomas  S.  Adams,  Madison,  Wis.  Treasurer — A.  E.  Holcomb,  No.  15 
Dey  Street,  New  York  City.     Organize. 1    l<»06. 

Objects:  To  formulate  and  announce  through  an  annual  conference  composed  of  official  dele- 
gates appointed  by  State  executives  and  college  presidents  the  best  thought  of  economists,  adminis- 
trators and  business  men  on  all  questions  of  taxation  and  public  finance.  The  association  has  600 
members  distributed  among  every  State,  the  Canadian  provinces  and  foreign  countries.  Annual 
dues,  $5.  

NEW    YORK    FIRE    DEPARTMENT    BENEVOLENT    ASSOCIATION. 

President — John  J.  Poimhue,  317  Webater  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Recording  Secretary — 
M.  V.  Stokes.  2408  Webster  Avenue.  Bronx.  N.  Y.  Trmsunr  —  Edward  Meehan.  The  association 
meets  every  month  at  224  East  Sixty-second  street.   New  York  City. 
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AVIATION. 

Thb  great  European  war  which  began  on  July  2S  with  Austria's  declaration  of  war  against 
Servia  and  soon  entangled  Germany,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Japan  and  Turkey 
offered  the  first  comprehensive  opportunity  for  the  use  of  aircraft  in  actual  warfare  on  a  large  scale. 
Almost  all  the  nations  engaged  were  represented  by  large  fleets  of  aeroplanes,  spherical  and  dirigible 
balloons,  and  some  hydroaeroplanes.  These  were  immediately  called  into  use  with  varying  success. 
In  some  respects  the  general  aircraft  did  not  equal  the  brilliant  forecasts  which  preceded  the  entry 
of  this  new  arm  of  the  service  into  war.  Of  the  various  types  the  aeroplane,  both  armored  and 
unarmored,  proved  the  most  effective.  For  scouting  purposes  it  was  extremely  effective  Carrying 
one -or  two  officer-observers  in  addition  to  the  aviator,  these  machines  flew  for  miles  over  the  armies 
and  positions  of  the  combatants,  returning  with  reports  within  a  few  hours  that  it  would  have 
required  days  to  secure  under  the  former  methods  With  these  reports  as  guides  it  became  possible 
to  shell  concealed  positions,  rush  reinforcements  to  threatened  quarters,  follow  closely  the  tactics 
and  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  actual  destruction  of  life  and  property  however,  the  aircraft  in  war  did  not  reach  the 
point  of  effectiveness  previously  predicted.  German  dirigibles  of  the  Zeppelin  type  made  several 
night  attacks  on  Antwerp,  dropping  bombs  which  killed  approximately  a  score  of  persons  and 
wrecked  several  buildings.  Numerous  battles  in  the  air  between  rival  aviators  and  attacks  on 
dirigibles  by  aeroplanes  were  reported  but  no  authentic  list  of  casualties  or  captured  machines  are 
available  at  press  time.  Occasional  accounts  of  damage  done  by  aviators  dropping  bombs  on  active 
combatants  are  also  reported,  but  the  chief  use  of  the  aircraft  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  was 
that  of  scouting,  and  in  this  department  of  aviation  the  aeroplane  proved  of  great  value  in  the  titanic 
battles  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Poland. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  War  Departments  of  the  nations  of  the  world  adopted  the  policy 
of  refudng  to  disclose  the  number  and  equipment  of  their  aerial  navies  and  the  sums  expended  for 
this  arm  of  the  service  The  following  tables,  therefore,  are  based  on  estimates  made  by  various 
aeronautical  organizations  and  experts.  While  not  absolutely  official  or  correct  in  all  cases,  they 
show  approximately  the  aerial  strength  of  the  nations  of  the  world  including  in  particular  those 
now  at  war: 

CERTIFIED    AVIATION    PILOTS. 

List  of  aviation  pilots  as  compiled  by  the  International  Aeronautical  Federation. 


Nation. 

Aero- 
plane. 

Hydro- 
aeroplane. 

Balloon, 
Dirigible. 

Balloon, 
Spherical . 

Nation. 

Aero- 
plane. 

Hydro- 
aeroplane. 

Balloon, 
Dirigible. 

Balloon, 
Spherical . 

Germany.  . . . 
Austria  . 

680 

144 

66 

15 

1 

53 

237 

1,273 

750 

27 

25 

2 

968 

97 

59 

7 

Hungary .... 

Italy 

Norway 

Netherlands. 
Argentina.. .  . 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . 

15 

226 

7 

33 

26 

213 

17 

36 

15 

71 

Belgium 

5 

Denmark 

19 

EevDt 

Spain 

United  States 

4 

3 

30 

20 

48 

43 

360 

37 

1 

25 

15 
1 

1 

18 

1 

37 

Great  Britain 

A  list  of  the  known  balloons  of  all  types,  except  spherical,  in  the  possession  of  those  nations  now 
at  war^  at  the  opening  of  hostilities   is  appended: 

GERMANY 


Name. 


■a 
— 
to 
a 


Ga<= 
Capacity . 


Maximum 

Attainable 

Height 


Useful 
Load 


Speed 


Fuel 
Capacity . 


Total 
Horse- 
power. 


*2  OP 


Horsepower   Make 

of  Engines  and 

Number 


Military 


m.  rv 

Ft. 

320 

243 

275 

275 

253 

470 

430 

512 

512 

464 

464 

464 

464 

460 

485 

M.  I 

P.  IV 

p.  Ill 

p.  II 

S.  L.  II 

S.  L.  I 

Z.  VIII 

Z.  VII 

Z.  VI 

Z.  V 

Z.  I 

z.  rv 

Z.  Ill 

Z.  II 

L.  4 

540 

L.  3 

L.  2 

580 

L.  I 

518 

Sachsen 

464 

Hansa 

485 

Viktoria  Luise 

P.  L  6 

Veeh  I .  . . 

485 
260 
246 
230 

Siemens-Schuckert 
L.  A.  G 

394 
3?0 

250 

Cu. 

462, 

213 

355. 

355 

284 

780 

696 

780 

780, 

690, 

690 

690, 

690, 

620 

631, 


Ft, 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Ft 

Lbs 

M.P.H 
45 

27 

42.5 
39 
30.5 

48 
42.5 

Hrs. 

2.750 
7,700 
6,150 
4  850 
17,300 
9  900 

8,200 
6,600 
6,600 
8,200 
5,250 

15 

20 
20 
24 

46 
46 
46 
46 
47 
45.5 

450 

150 

2 

360 

2 

400 

2 

360 

2 

720 

4 

510 

540 

4 

540 

4 

540 

4 

540 

4 

540 

4 

540 

4 

450 

4 

450 

4 

Naval 


1,065,000 
960,000 
960,000 
800,000 


692,000 
665,000 
665,000 
312,000 
320,000 
321,000 
532,000 
640,000 
426,000 


8,200 
10,000 

30,800 

48 

48 

45.5 

960 

4 

720 

720 

4 

540 

4 

Private. 


6,580 
6,580 
6.580 
6,580 
6,580 

6,600 
6,600 
7,600 
8,800 

45.5 

48 

45.5 

32.4 

35.4 

42 

42  5 

540 

540 

450 

20 
20 
20 
36 

220 
220 
260 

4,900 

480 

24 

220 

4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
6 
0 


150  Korting  3. 
75  Korting.  2 
180  May  bach,  2, 
200  Korting,  2 
180  Maybach,  2 
180  Maybach.  4 
240-270  Mercedes,  2 
180  Maybach  3 
180  Maybach.  3. 
180  Mavbach,  3 
180  Mavbach.  3 
ISO  Maybach.  3 
180  Mavbach.  3. 
150  Maybach,  3 
150  Maybach,  3 


240  Mercedes  4 
180  Maybach,  4. 
180  Maybach.  4 
180  Maybach,  3 


180  Maybach.  3 
180  Maybach.  3 
150  Maybach,  3. 
110  N  A   G,  2 
110  N   A   G,  2 
130  Mercedes,  2. 
120  Mercedes,  4. 
—  Argus.  2 
110  N   A.  G.,  2. 
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Aviation — Continued. 


FRANCE. 

Name  and  make,  year  built,  and  gas  capacity. 

Speiss  (1914),  16,000  cubic  metres;  Adjutant-Reau  (Astra-Conte,  1911),  9,000  cubic  metres; 
Capitaine-Ferber  (Zodiac,  1911),  9,000  cubic  metres;  Commandant-Coutelle  (Zediac,  1911),  9,000 
cubic  metres;  Selle-de-Beauchamp  (Lebaudy,  1911),  8,000  cubic  metres;  Adjutant-Vincent  (Clement- 
Bayard).  9,000  cubic  metres;  Capitaine-Marchal  (Lebaudy,  1911),  7,500  cubic  metres;  Depuy-de- 
Lome  (Clement-Bayard,  1912),  9,000  cubic  metres;  Fleurus  (Clement-Bayard,  1912),  6,500  cubic 
metres;  Eugene-Montgolner  (Clement-Bayard,  1913),  6,200  cubic  metres;  Le  Temps  (Zodiac,  1911), 
2,500  cubic  metres. 

RUSSIA. 

Name  and  make,  year  built,  and  gas  capacity. 

Parseval  XVIII.  (1913),  10,000  cubic  metres;  Astra  XIII.  (1913),  10,000  cubic  metres;  Clement- 
Bayard  VII.  (1913),  9,600  cubic  metres;  Albatros  (1913),  9,000  cubic  metres;  M'litery  P  L  VII. 
(Parseval),  6,700  cubic  metres;  Le  Lebedi  (Lebaudy,  1910),  3,700  cubic  metres;  Komissiony  (Clement- 
Bayard  I.,  1910),  3,500  cubic  metres;  Goluley  (Astra,  1910),  2,270  cubic  metres;  Korscbum  (Zodiac, 
1910),  2,140  cubic  metres;  Tshaika  (Zodiac,  1910),  2,140  cubic  metres;  Kobtschix  (1912),  2,150 
cubic  metres;  Sokal  (1914),  2,500  cubic  metres. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Name. 

Make. 

Built. 

Flight     I 
Capacity . 

Name. 

Make. 

Built. 

Flight 
Capacity . 

Name. 

Make. 

Built. 

Flight 
Capacity . 

Vickers 

Astra 

1913 
1913 

20  hours. 
12  hours. 

Gamma 

Willows 
R.  A.  F. 

1912 
1910 

10  hours. 
12  hours. 

Delta. . 
Beta. .  . 

R.  A.  F. 
R.  A.  F. 

1912 
1909 

12  hours. 
8  hours. 

AEROPLANES,    ALL  TYPES.    AVAILABLE. 


France 1,100 

Germany 1,000 

Russia 875 

Italy 600 


Great  Britain. 

Austria 

Belgium 

Japan 


450 
400 
250 
100 


Spain 

United  States. 
Switzerland.  . 


100 

100 

20 


Argentina . 
Norway.. , 
Sweden .  . . 


15 
10 
10 


DIRIGIBLE    AND    SEMI-DIRIGIBLE    BALLOONS. 


Germany 30 

France 20 

Russia 18 


Great  Britain 15i 

Italy 15 

Austria-Hungary 10| 


Japan 4i 

Belgium 4 


Spain 3 

United  States 2 


AVIATION    FATALITIES    DURING    1914. 

The  following  list  of  aviators,  killed  during  flights  In  1914,  does  not  include  those  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  European  war.    No  accurate  list,  either  In  number  or  name,  was  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 


Date. 


1913. 
Dec.         1. 
Dec.         7. 
Dec.       15. 
Dec.       30. 

1914. 
Jan.         5. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 


19. 
21. 
25. 
26. 

2. 

5. 

7. 

9. 
10. 
16. 
23. 

28. 


March  1 . 
March     1 . 

March     2 . 

March  9. 
March  11. 

March  11. 

March  12. 

March  16. 

March  18. 

March  19. 

March  21. 

March  21. 

March  21. 

March  26. 

March  30. 

March  31. 

April  1 . 

April        1. 

April  2. 
April  8. 
April        8. 

April      10. 


Name. 


Capt.  G.  V.  Wlldman. 
Lieut.  Wachsmuth 

—  Letert 

—  Remus 


Lieut.  Men' 

Lieut.  M.  Ramos. . . 
Sergt.  Schweizer. . .  . 
Geo.  Lee  Temple. . . 
M.  Geo.  L.  Gipps.  . 
Lieut.  Delvert \ 

Capt.  Niquel   ) 

Raoul  de  Reale 

F.  M.  Bell 

Lieut.  H.  B.  Poet. . . 

Degser 

Lieut.  Murray 

E.  T.  Haynes 

Capt.  Fethi    \ 

Lieut,  Sad  Ik  J  •  •. 

Pierre  Salvez    \  . . . . 
(Jabriel  Salvez) 
George  Newbery  )  . . . 
Glmenez  Lastra  J 

Lieut.  El.MKT  ) 

Passenger  ) 

Capt.  Downer 

Lieut.  Xourl 

(  ant.  Allen  \ 

Lieut.    Burroughs)" 

Nurl  Bey 

Hanoullle 

Lieut.  Bongard 

Lieut.  11.  P,  Treeby. 
Lieut,  de  I^esser.  . .  . 


Borrer 

(apt.  A.  Aixlreadl 

Lieut.  <  iroener 

Capt.  Relnhardt 

Lieut.  V.  Grlffa 

Emlle  Vedrlnes 

Pierre  Testulat  I 

M.  Avlgny  ) 

Lieut.  Lankmeyer 

Francois  \  (Tschaeve 

Sergu  Eric  Norman  Deane. 
Hermann  Relchelt   ) 
Frauieln  Steglltsch  J 


Place. 


Lushlngton,  England. . 

Libau,  Russia 

Bordeaux,  France 

Johannlsthal,  Germany. 


Santiago,  Chile. . . . 
Madrid,  Spain 
Munich,  Germany. 
Hendon,  England. . 
Larkhili,  England . 


Bourges,  France 

Versailles,  France 

Meridian,  Miss 

San  Diego.  Cal 

Johannjsthal,  Germany. 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Chichester,  England 

Samar,  Turkey 

Amberleu,  France 


Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina . . 


Vienna,  Austria. 


Netheravon,  England . . 
Jaffa,  Turkey 

Netheravon,  England .  . 

Jaffa,  Palestine 

San  Sebastian,  Spain.  . 

Metz,  Germany 

Salisbury,  England .... 
Konlgsberg,  Germany.. 

Basel,  Switzerland 

Sebastopol,  Russia 

Johannlsthal,  Germany. 

Kurvc,  Germany 

Turin,  Italy 

RheLms,  France 


Chalons  Camp,  France. 

Munich,  Bavaria 

Antwerp,  Belgium 

Brooklands,  England... 

Dresden,  Germany . . . . 


Cause. 


Machine  turned  turtle. 
Unknown. 
Error  in  landing. 
Broken  plane. 

Machine  capsized. 
Unknown. 
Lost  control. 
Machine  side-slipped. 
Sharp  banking. 

Plane  capsized. 

Wind  gust. 
Broken  propeller. 
Broken  plane. 
Collision. 
Drowned. 
Broken  rudder. 

Wind  gust. 
Lost  control. 

Motor  trouble. 

Fractured  propeller. 


Sharp  banking. 
Engine  trouble. 

Broken  rudder  post. 

Exhaustion. 
Tuned  turtle. 
Machine  capsized. 
Machine  sideslipped. 
Lost  control. 
Lost  control. 
Engine  trouble. 
Struck  i>>  propeller, 
wing  collapsed. 

Sharp  banking. 
Machine  capsized. 

Wind  gust. 

Plane  collapsed. 
Broken  wing. 
Lost  control. 

Broken  wing. 
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Date. 


April  19. 

April  22. 

April  24. 

April  24. 

April  26. 


April 
April 
April 
May 

May 
May 
May- 
May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 
May 
May 
May- 


May 
June 

June 

June 

June 

June 
June 
June 
June 


June 

June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July- 
July 

July 

July 
July 


July- 
July 
July- 
July 
July 


Aug 

Aug. 


26. 
28. 
28. 

1. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

8. 

9. 

9. 
12. 
15. 
15. 

17. 
17. 
17. 
19. 


May     23 . 
May      30. 


30. 
2. 

4. 

5. 

13. 

15. 

17. 
19. 
20. 


June      20. 


22. 

24. 
25. 

26. 
26. 
27. 

1. 

2. 


6. 
10. 

July  13. 
July  13 . 
July       13. 


15. 

16. 

19. 

20 
26. 


July     28 . 
Aug.       12. 


16. 
23. 


Sept.  14. 

Sept.  16. 

Oct.  2. 

Oct.  5. 

Oct.  12 . 

Oct.  20. 

Oct.  27. 

Nov.  5. 

Nov.  — . 

Nov.  — . 


AVIATIOX    FATALITIES — Continued. 


Francois  Deroye  \ 
M.  Dalbln  J 

Lieut.  Vetchlnln ) 
Mechanic  ) 

Pltschmann . 
Lieut.  Napolis 


Xame. 


\ 


Lieut.  Battagllonl  S  " 
Military  Pilot  Morris. 

Fhtlllpe  Marty 

Llent.  Wally 

Charles  C.  Roystone. 

Lieut.  Mayer 

H.  P.  Harris 

Lieut.  Ste  Logue. . .  . 

Royston 

Perclval  Van  Ness.  . . 


Lieut.  Kurtz  J 

Lieut.  Kartmann 

Capt.  F.  D.  Anderson) 

C^iT*tGr  5  "  * 

Military  Pilot  Semlchkura. 
Lieut.  John  Empson) 

Cudmore  f  ' ' ' ' 

Lieut    Felllnger ) 

Wleyand ) 

Mueller 

Koltae  1 

Rohde  J 


Lieut. 

Lieut 

Lieut 

Lieut 

Lieut.  Boder 

Lieut.  Dei  nhardt  J  *  *  *  * 

Gustav  Hamel 

Alfred  Agostlnelll 

Lieut.  Kouzmlnski 

Cevasco 

Lieut   T   S.  Creswell) 
Commander  A.  Rice   ) 

Lieut.  Glronne) 

x) 


Private  Rloux; 

Brigadier  Blot     * , 

Sapper  Cheveau ) 

Two  unknown  naval  officers . 

Major  Felix 

G.  Jankovsky 

Capt.  Stolaklne 

Lieut.  Flatz  \ 

Naval  Lieut.  Puchta ) 

Lieut.  Borlslawskyj 
Passesger  J  ■ 

I  lent.  Kolbe 

Lteut.  Schroeder 

Private  Grunow 

Major  Buechner 

Lledel 

Capt.  Bojaroglo ...  . , 


D.  Spandaw. 
Corporal  Mlrat 

Corporal  Godefroy  J 

Georges  Legagneux 

Lieut.  Chenchln 

apt.   Jeusipow  ) 

Mechanic  j 

Lieut.  Hubert 

Capt.  FlrsoH ) 

Passenger       ) 

Instructor  Gelgnant    ) 
Lieut,  von  der  Luchr  J  •  ••■ 

—  Wllke 

Pilot  1 

Passenger J 

Lieut.  L.  Charles  Hordern. 

Lieut.  Valensl 

Cavlggia  1 

Passenger         J 

Lieut.  Skeen    l 

Sergt.  Barlow  ) 

Lieut.  E.  W   C.  Perry) 
E.  G   Parfitt  J  ■ 

Corp.  F.  J.  P    Geard 

Lieut.  P    T    Gates 

W  B.  Cooke 

W.  Plceller 

Lieut.  Von  Kleyst  \ 

Lieut.  Mense!  J 

Bowles. 


M.  Reymond 

C.  Cortijo 

Lieut.  D.  Murray. 

Lieut.  Radot 

Serg.  Cohen 


Place. 


Buc,  France 

Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg) 

Zwettl,  Austria 

Turin,  Italy 


Toklo,  Japan 

London,  England 

Vienna.  Austria 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Halberstadt,  Germany- 
Akron,  Ohio 

Meknes,  Morocco.  .  .  . 

Dominguez,  Cal 

L  tica,  X.  Y 

Stettin,  Germany- 


Sebastopol,  Russia 

Aldershot,  England 

Sebastopol,  Russia 

Xorthallerton,  England. 


Halberstadt,  Germany. 
Pforzheim,  Germany.. 
Hechtsbeim,  Germany. 
Wellendori,  Germany . . 

English  Channel , 

Xice,  France 

Odessa,  Russia 

Lake  Maggiore,  Italy .  . 

Calshot,  England 

Longvic-Ouges,  France. 


Toul,  France. 


Heligoland,  Germany. 
Chartres,  France .... 
Gatchlna,  Russia 
Gatchlna,  Russia .... 

Vienna,  Austria 


Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg) . 

Mecklenburg,  Germany. ... 

Kiel,  Germany 

Metz   Germany- 

Lorraine,  Germany 

Martelange,  Belgium , 

Pskof  Russia 

Soesterberg,  Holland 


Rheims,  France , 

Saumur,  France 

Petrograd  (St.  Petersburg). 

Otchakov,  Russia 

Klewit,  Belgium '. 

Odessa,  Russia 


Schwerin,  Germany7. .  . 
Saarburg,  Germany. . . 
Winslaken,  Germany. . 

Portsmouth,  England. 
Juvisy,  France 

|Novare,  Italy 

Xetheravon,  England. 


War  Zone.  France . 

War  Zone.  France . 
Hendon,  England.. 

Pueblo.  Col 

Hempstead,  L.  I. . . 

Amiens,  France. .  . . 


Erme.  France 

War  Zone,  France. . 
Carabanchel.  Spain. 
London,  England.. 
Marne,  France. 
Marne,  France 


Cause 


Collision  In  air. 

Wind  gust. 

Lost  control. 

Broken  plane. 

Explosion 

Machine  side-slipped. 

Fall. 

Lost  control 

Violent  landing. 

Broken  wing 

Engine  trouble. 

Wind  gust. 

Machine  turned  turtle. 

Motor  trouble. 

Broken  plane. 

Collision  in  air. 

Unknown. 

Abrupt  landing. 


Machine  capsized. 
Lost  control. 
Air  pocket. 
Lost  control. 

Drowned. 
Drowned. 
Broken  plane. 
Drowned. 

Broken  strut. 

Unknown. 

Machine  side-slipped. 

Drowned  at  sea. 
Broken  elevator 
Lost  control. 
Unknown 

Collision  In  air 

Machine  buckled 

Abrupt  landing 
Drowned. 
Unknown 
Plane  collapsed 
Collision  in  air. 
Air  pocket. 
Engine  trouble. 

Lost  control 

Prope'ler  broke. 
Collision  In  air 


Sharp  turn 
Machine  collapsed. 
Unknown 

Collision  in  air 
Broken  plane 
Drowned. 

Lost  control 
Wind  gust. 

Broken  strut 


Machine  collapsed. 


Unknown. 

Unknown 
Abrupt  landing. 
Air  pocket. 
Lost  control. 

Shot — war  victim. 

Shot — war  victim. 
Shot — war  victim. 
Unknown. 
Error  in  landing. 
Shot — war  victim. 
Shot — war  victim. 
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LONDON-PARIS-LOXDOX    AEROPLANE    RACE,    JULY    10, 

1914 — 510 

MILES. 

Start. 

Paris. 

Arrived 
London. 

Elapsed  Time. 

Pilot  and  Machine. 

Arrived. 

Left. 

London- 
Paris. 

Paris- 
London. 

Total. 

•T.  E.  Hearn,  80  h.p.  Bleriot 
monoplane 

7.30  A.  M. 

H.    M     s. 

H.    M.   s. 

H.     M.    s. 

*E.  Renaux,  120  h.p.  M.  Far- 

7 . 35  A.  M. 
7.40  A.  M. 

2.48  P.  M. 

4  48  P.  M. 

7  13 

Ar.Jul.ll 

t 

L.  Noel,  80  h.p.  Morane-Saul- 
nler  monoplane 

W.  L.  Brock,  80  h.p.  Morane- 
Saulnier  monoplane 

R.  IL  Carr,  80  h.p.  Morane- 
Saulnier  monoplane 

7.45  a.  m. 

11.18  A.  M. 

1 . 18  P.  M. 

4.48  P.  M. 

3  33  24 

3  29  42 

7     3     6 

H.    Hirth,    80    h.p.    Morane- 

R.  R.  Skene,  120  h.p.  Martin- 

R.    Garros,   80  h.p.   Morane- 
Saulnler  monoplane 

Lord  Carbery,  SO  h.p.  Bristol 
biplane 

8.05  A. M. 
8.10  A. M. 

12.10  P.  M. 
12.04  P.  M. 

2.10  P.  M. 
2.04  P.  M. 

6.33  P.  M. 

4     5  32 

3   54 

4  23  15 

8  28  47 

*  Carried  passenger,     t  Placed  third 


LONDON-MANCHESTER-LONDON    AEROPLANE    RACE.    JUNE    20, 

1914—322    MILES. 

Pilot  and  Machine 

Start. 

Arrived 
Manchester. 

Arrived 
London. 

Elapsed 
Time. 

H.  G.  Hawker,  100  h.p.  Gnome  Sopwith  biplane 

H.    M.    s. 

12  20  32  p.  M. 

H.    M.    s. 

H.    M.    s. 

H.    II.     s. 

Lord  Carbery,  80  h.p.  Le  Rhone  Bristol  biDlane 

11  55  50  A.  M. 

R.  Carr,  80  h.p.  Gnome  Morane  monoplane-  •  .  . 
W.  Brock,  80  h.p.  Gnome  Morane  monoplane .  . 
L.  Noel,  80  h.p.  Gnome  Morane  monoplane.  . . . 

11  09  42  A.  M. 
11  06  40  a.  M. 
11  03  22  A.  M. 

2  28  48  P.  M. 
2  02   18  P.  m. 

7  05  54  p.  M. 
5  49  06  P.  M. 

5  56  12 
4  42  26 

L.  Strange.  SO  h.p.  Bleriot  monoplane 

10  28  48  A.  M. 
10  05  54  A.  11. 

9  30  00  a.  M. 

1   16  30  p.  M. 

J.  Alcoc':,  100  h.p.  Sunbeam  M.  Farman  biplane 
W.  Birchenough,  70  h  p.  M.  Farman  biplane.  .  . 

2  34  05  P.  M. 

S  02  11  P.  M. 

7  56  17 

CIRCUIT-OF-LONDON    AEROPLANE    RACE, 

JUNE    6. 

1014—100    MILES. 

Pilot  and  Machine. 

Elapsed  Time. 

W.  L.  Brock,  80  h.p.  Morane  monoplane 

H.    M.     s. 
1   18  54 

R.  H.  Carr,  80  h.p.  H.  Farman  biplane 

1  46  27 

P.  Varrier,  80  h.p.  H.  Farman  biplane. ...                                

1  49  50 

*L.  Noel,  80  h.p.  Morane  monoplane 

1   15  09 

*  Disqualified.      Eleven  starters. 

SCHNEIDER    CUP    INTERNATIONAL    HYDROAEROPLANE    RACE,    MONTE    CARLO, 

APRIL    20,    1914—174    MILES. 


Pilot,  Machine,  Country. 

50  Kil. 

100  Kil. 

150  Kil. 

200  Kil. 

280  Kil. 

Espanet,  Nieuport  160  h.p.,  France 

M.    s. 
28   13 
30  0: 

M.   s. 
51  53 
54  46 

H.    M.    S. 

1   16  47 
1  22  56 

H.    M.    S. 

H.     M.        S. 

Levasseur,  Nieuport  160  h.p.,  France.  . 

Garros,  Morane-Saulnier  160  h.p.,  France 

Pixton,  Sopwith  100  h.p.,  England 

20  57 

41   33 

1  02  31 

1  24  04 

2  00  13  2-5 

Lord  Carberv,  Deperdussin  100  h  p.,  England.  .  . . 

Burri,  F.  B.  A.  90  h  p.,  England 

29   17 
Did  not 
Did  not 

57  54 

start, 
start. 

1  27  36 

1  57  39 

3  24  12 

Wevmann.  Nieuport  160  h.p..  United  States 

Thaw,  Cnrtiss  100  h.p..  United  States 

MONACO   AERIAL   RALLY.    OPTIONAL    ROUTES    FROM    SEVEN    EUROPEAN    CAPITALS   TO 

MONACO,    OPEN    APRIL    1    TO    15,    1914. 

Twentv-flve  entries,  twelve  starters,  five  finishing  full  course.     Results: 

First — Garros,  Morane-Saulnier,  Gnome  motor,  Monaco-Paris,  1,293  kil.  In  12h.  14m.  21s.  Over 
land  lOh.  32m.  53  4-5s.     Over  sea  In.  41m.  27  l-5s. 

Second — Garros,  Moranc-Saulnicr,  Gnome  motor,  Brussels-Monaco,  1,293  kil.  In  12h.  27m.  13s.  Over 
land  10h.  7m.  ISs.  (record).     Over  sea  2h.  19m.  55s. 

Third — Brindejonc  des  Moulinais,  Morane-Saulnier.  Gnome  motor,  Madrid-Monaco,  1,293  kil.  in 
16h.  2m.  21  3-5s.     Over  land  12h.  53m.  21  l-5s.     Over  sea  3h.  9m.  10  2-5s. 

1  .urth— Renaux,  M.  Farman  Renault  motor,  Buc  Monaco.  1,293  kil.  in  53h.  58m.  43  2-5s.  Over 
land  51h.  5m.  13s.     Over  sea  2h.  53m.  30  2-5s. 

Fifth — Verrier,  H.  Farman.  Gnome  motor,  Buc-Monaco,  1,293  kil.  in  63h.  15m.  28s. 

CIRCUIT-OF-NEW    YORK    HYDROAEROPLANE    RACE.    JULY    4,  1914 — 16    MILES. 


Pilot  and  Machine. 

Elapsed  Time. 

H 

43m.  26  l-5s. 

A. 

■loin.  46  4-5s. 

PRINCE    HENRY    CIRCUIT.    GERMANY,    MAY    17-25 — DISTANCE    1.800    KILOMETRES. 
Final  results  reliability  trials: 


Pilot  and  Math  ink. 


*1.  Lieut,  v.  Thuna,  L.  V.  G. -Mercedes,  bi. . . 

2.  Lieut,  v.  Beaulieu.  L.  V.  O. •Mercedes,  bl. 

3.  Lieut,  v.  Buttlar,  L.  V.  G. -Mercedes,  bl. . 

4.  Lieut.  Bonde,  Albatros-Merccdes,  bl 

5.  Lieut.  Qeyer.  Avtatlk-Mercedee,  bi 

f6.  Krumslek.  Hansa-Tauhe-Mercedes 


H. 

M 

17 

If, 

17 

2'.' 

17 

56 

21 

54 

34 

123 

14 

Pilot  and  Machine. 


7.  Bchauenburg,  A.  E.  G.-Benz,  bi 

8.  Lieut.  ScbJemmer,  L.  v.  c. -Mercedes,  bi.  . 

9.  Thoien,  Albatree-Mereedes,  hi 

10.  Lieut.  Jolv.  Gotha-Taube-Mercedes 

11.  Lieut.  Ladewig,  Rumpler-Taube-Merredes 

12.  Lieut.  Hantelmann.  Albatros-Taube-Merc 


h.    m. 


26 

31 

26 

52 

27 

34 

28 

14 

29 

15 

30 

15 

*  Won  Emperor's  prize,     t  Won  Prince  Henry  prize. 
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NOTABLE    ALTITUDE   FLIGHTS     1914. 


Date. 
Jan.  26 . 
Feb.  1 . 
Feb.  9 . 
Feb.  11. 
Feb.  18. 
Feb.  18. 
Feb.  25. 
Feb.  25. 
Mar.  3 . 
Mar.  12. 
Mar.  17. 
Mar.  21. 
Mar.  25. 
Mar.  28. 
April  1 . 
April  1 . 
April  6 . 
June  21. 
June  27. 
June  27 . 
June  27. 
July  9. 
July  14. 
July  31. 
Aug.     6 . 


Aviator. 


Gilbert 

Garaix 

Lieut.  Post.  . . 

Newbery 

Thelen 

Lennekogel . . . 

Garaix 

MacCauley. . . 
MacCauley. . . 
Lieut.  Briggs. 

Garaix 

Thelen 

Lennekogel .  . . 

Garaix 

Lennekogel .  . . 

Garaix 

Sikorsky 

Lieut.  Bier.  .  . 
Lieut.  Bier .  .  . 

Hirtb 

Loeszl 

Lennekogel .  . . 

Oelerich 

Desbrueres .  . . 
D.  Thompson. 


6,000 
1,750 
3,700 
6,120 
2,850 
4,300 
3,150 
3,725 
3,300 
4,500 
1,650 
3,750 
5,500 
1,550 
6,350 
1,580 
1,560 
4,120 
6,170 
4,900 
4,770 
6,600 
8,000 
4,950 
4,650 


Height. 


metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres, 
metres . 
metres. 
metres . 
metres, 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres . 
metres, 
metres . 


Machine. 


M.-Saulnier. 
Savary 


M.-Saulnier. 
Aviatik.  .  .  . 
Rumpler .  .  . 
Schmitt .... 


Schmitt . 


Schmitt . . 
Aviatik .  .  . 
Rumpler .  , 
Schmitt .  . 
Rumpler.  . 
Schmitt . . , 
Sikorsky .  . 

Lloyd. 

Lloyd 

Albatros. . 
Albatros. . 
Rumpler . . 
D.  F.  W.. 
Gabardini . 


Place. 


M  our  melon,  France 

Chartres,  France 

San  Diego,  U.  S 

Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 

Turin,  Italy 

Johannisthal,  Germany. . . 

Chartres,  France 

San  Diego,  U.  S 

San  Diego.  U.  S , . . 

Eastchurch,  England. . . . 

Chartres,  France 

Johannisthal,  Germany. . , 
Johannisthal,  Germany. . . 

Chartres,  France 

Johannisthal,  Germany.., 

Chartres,  France 

Petrograd,  Russia 

Vienna,  Austria 

Vienna,  Austria 

Vienna,  Austria 

Vienna,  Austria 

Johannisthal,  Germany. . , 

Leipsic,  Germany 

Milan,  Italy 

Kansas  City,  U.  S 


Passen- 
gers. 


0 
6 
0 
0 
4 
1 
4 
0 
3 
0 
7 
3 
1 
8 
0 
9 
10 
3 
1 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


IMPORTANT    CROSS-COUNTRY   FLIGHTS,    1914. 


Date. 


Feb.  14. 
Feb.  18. 
Feb.  18. 
April  21. 
May  2 . 
May  13. 
May  14. 
May  24. 
May  27. 
June  6-7. 
June  8-9. 
June  29. 
Julv  1-2 
July  17. 
July   22. 


Aviator. 


Lieut.  Dodd 

Basser 

Christofferson. .  . . 

Lieut.  Geyer 

Lieut.  Chabert . . . 

Verrier 

Dr.  Thulin 

Nesteroff 

Lieut.  Campagne. 

Lieut.  Goubat 

Gilbert 

Capt.  Sunstedt. .  . 

Schuler 

W.  Robinson.  .  .  . 
Laporte 


Course. 


San  Diego-Los  Angeles,  U.  S 

Johannisthal-Wanne,  Germany 

San  Francisco-Bakersfleld,  U.  S 

Konigsberg-Miilhausen,  Germany 

Lyons-Rheims-Lyons 

Buc,  France-Genthin,  Germany 

Paris,  France-Landskrona,  Sweden 

Kieff-Gatchina 

Rheims-Bordeaux,  France 

Buenos  Ayres-Cordoba  and  back 

Villacoublay-Pau-Villacoublay,  France .  . . 

Buc.  France-Malmoe,  Sweden 

Berlin,  Germany-Palanka,  Servia 

Des  Moines,  Ia.-Kentland,  Ind.,  U.  S 

Villacoublay,  France-Osterhofen.  Austria. 


ri  ime  or  Distance. 


4h.  43m 

lOh.  7m 

6h 

480  kilom 

850  kilom 

818  kilom 

1,200  kilom.,  15h... 
1,400  kilom.,  8^h.  . 

2,000  kilom 

1,400  kilom 

3,000  kilom.,  39  ^h. 

1,160  kilom 

1,200  kilom 

365  miles 

850  kilom 


Machine. 


Martin. 
Rumpler. 


Bleriot. 
H.  Far  man. 
Morane. 


Rep. 
Rumpler. 
M.-Saulnier. 
H.  Farman. 
Lloyd. 


Voisin. 


DURATION    FLIGHTS    OVER    MEASURED    COURSE,    1914. 


"Date. 


Feb.  3 . 
Feb.  8 . 
Feb.  10. 
Mar.  31. 
Mar.  31. 
April  8. 
April  27 . 
June  24. 
June  28. 
July    11. 


Aviator. 


Langer. . . . 
Ingold .... 
Langer.  . . . 
Krumsieh. 
Tersen .... 
Poulet .... 
Poulet .... 
Basser .... 
Landmann . 
Bohm 


Place. 


Johannisthal,  Germany , 

Mulhausen-Munich,  Germany , 

Johannisthal-Konigsberg,  Germany., 

About  Dresden,  Germany 

Neumiinster-Johannisthal,  Germany. 

E+ampes-Gidy,  France 

Etampes-Arthenay,  France 

Johannisthal,  Germany 

Johannisthal,  Germany 

Johannisthal,  Germany 


Time. 


14h.  7m. 


16h. 
12h. 
llh. 
12h. 
16h. 
18h. 
21h. 
24h. 


10m. 
2m.. 
32m. 
16m. 
28m. 
12m. 
49m. 
12m. 


Machine. 


Pflel. 


Caudron. 
Caudron. 
Rumpler. 


Albatros. 


IMPORTANT    PASSENGER-C  \RRYING 

FEATS,    1914. 

Date. 

Aviator. 

Passengers. 

Machine. 

Time. 

Place. 

Feb.  26 

Sikorsky 

16 
8 

10 
6 
3 
2 

Sikorsky 

18m 

Petrograd,  Russia. 

Feb.  27.. 

Sikorsky 

Sikorsky 

2h.  16m 

Petrograd,  Russia. 

June  18. .  . . 

Sikorsky 

lh.  26m 

Petrograd,  Russia. 

June  18. . 

Sikorsky 

Sikorsky 

6h.  33m 

Petrograd,  Russia. 

July     2. . 

Garaix .... 

Schmitt 

Chartres,  France. 

July  16 

9h.  5m 

Petrograd,  Russia. 

NOTABLE    CROSS-WATER    FLIGHTS,    1914. 

'  Date.    ,                             Aviator.                                                      Course. 

Time. 

Machine. 

Mar.  12. 
July    31. 

Lieut,  de  L'Escaille  and  Lieut.  DestremlSt.  Raphail,  Fr.,  to  Ajaccio,  Corsica 
Lieut.  Grau ICruden  Bav,  Scot.,  to  Kieppe,  Xor. 

2h.  45m . 
4h.  10m. 

Nieuport. 
Bleriot. 

ARMY    AVIATION. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  18,  1914,  created  an  "Aviation  Section"  in  the  Signal  Corps, 
authorizing  an  addition  to  that  corps  of  sixty  officers  of  the  grades  of  captain  and  first  lieutenant, 
and  260  enlisted  men.  The  officers  are  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  operating  or  supervising  the 
operation  of  all  military  air  craft  and  all  appurtenances  belonging  thereto  and  in  the  instruction  of 
the  enlisted  men.  The  officers  are  to  be  selected  from  the  next  lower  grade  in  the  line  of  the  army 
and  are  to  be  rated  as  military  aviators  and  junior  military  aviators.  Those  to  be  rated  as  military 
aviators  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  and  to  be  selected  from  the  junior  military  aviators  after  three 
years'  service  with  that  rating.  The  act  also  provides  that  there  shall  be  attached  to  the  aviation 
section  a  sufficient  number  of  aviation  students  to  make,  with  the  aviation  officers  actually  detailed 
in  said  section,  a  total  number  of  sixty  aviation  officers  and  aviation  students. 

Military  aviators  receive  75  per  cent,  increase  in  their  pay,  and  junior  military  aviators  50 
per  cent,  increase,  and  aviation  students  25  per  cent,  increase  while  on  duty  requiring  them  to  par- 
ticipate regularly  and  frequently  in  aerial  flights.  Aviation  enlisted  men,  while  on  duty  that 
requires  them  to  participate  regularly  and  frequently  in  aerial  flights  or  while  holding  the  rating  of 
aviation  mechanician,  the  number  of  which  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  forty,  shall  receive  50  per 
cent,  increase  in  their  pay._ 
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Spherical  and  Dirigible  Balloons,  t91Jf. 


SPHERICAL    AND    DIRIGIBLE    BALLOONS,    1914. 

DIRIGIBLE    WORLD'S    RECORDS. 
Accepted  by  International  Aeronautical  Federation. 
DISTANCE. 


Dirigible, 


P.  5. 


Voyage. 


Country 

Holding 

Record. 


Italy. 


Date  of  Record. 


July  30,  1913 . 
June  25.  1913. 


Verona —  Sanguinetto — Modena —  Casena — Ancona — 
Venice — Monte-Belluna — Vicenza — Verona 

DURATION. 

P.  5 IVerona — Cremona. — Pavia — Turin — Chivasso  — Morta-i 

I     ra — Milan — Brescia — Verona Iltaly. . , 

ALTITUDE. 
Conte Ilssy-Ies-Moulineaux IFrance. .  IJune  18,  1912 . 

SPEED. 

P.  5 i  Verona — Sanguinetto — Modena  —  Casena  — Ancona — i 

Venice — Monte-Belluna — Vicenza — Verona Iltaly. . .  .  IJuly  30,  1913. 


Distance. 
810  kilom. 

Time. 
15  hours. 

Altitude. 
3,080  metre3 

Speed 

Per  Hour. 

64.80  kilom. 


NOTABLE    PERFORMANCES,    ACCIDENTS,    ETC. 

February  8-10 — Hans  Berliner  in  a  spherical  balloon  with  two  companions  travelled  from  Bitterfeld, 
Germany,  to  Bissertsk,  Russia,  a  distance  of  1,897  miles  establishing  a  world's  record.  The  balloon- 
lsts  were  tried  on  the  charge  of  landing  in  Russia  without  Government  permission,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  SI, 000  or  serve  six  months'  Imprisonment. 

May  22 — Zeppelin  dirigible  L-3,  built  for  the  German  Navy,  in  its  trial  trip  cruised  from  Friedrichs- 
hafen  over  Frankfort,  Metz,  Bremen,  Heligoland  and  return  to  Potsdam,  being  in  the  air  continuously  for 
thirty-four  hours  fifty-nine  minutes,  at  a  speed  varying  from  sixty  to  ninety  miles  per  hour.  While  over 
Heligoland  the  L-3  was  in  wireless  communication  with  the  dirigible  LZ-24  over  Friedrichshafen. 

June  20 — The  destruction  of  the  Austrian  dirigible  M-III.  was  one  of  the  worst  aeronautical  catas- 
trophe? recorded,  causing  a  loss  of  the  lives  of  nine  aeronauts.  The  Korting  airship  set  out  from  Fischamend, 
near  \  ienna,  and  soon  after  a  biplane  piloted  by  Lieut.  Flatz  set  off  in  pursuit  The  aeroplane  overtook 
the  dirigible  when  the  latter  was  at  a  height  of  400  metres.  The  aeroplane  appeared  to  attempt  to  rise 
over  the  airship,  but  in  some  way  the  two  aircraft  collided.  The  aeroplane  capsized  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
while  a  great  gash  was  made  in  the  envelope  of  the  airship,  and  an  explosion  followed.  The  seven  occupants 
of  the  car  of  the  airship,  Capt.  Hanswirt,  Lieuts.  Hofstetter,  Breuer  and  Hardinger,  Corporal  Hadima, 
Private  Weber,  and  civilian  engineer  Kammerer,  were  all  killed  and  burned  to  an  unrecognizable  extent. 
The  aeroplane  fell  nofc  far  from  the  wreck  of  the  airship,  and  both  the  pilot,  Lieut.  Flatz,  and  his  passenger, 
Naval  Lieut.  Puchta,  were  killed  instantly.  The  M-III. ,  built  in  1911,  was  65  metres  long,  of  3,600  cubic 
metres  gas  capacity. 

June  28-29 — The  French  military  dirigible  Adjutant  Vincenot,  piloted  by  Georges  Joux  and  carrying 
eight  passengers,  established  a  new  world's  record  for  continuous  navigation  by  dirigibles,  remaining  in 
the  air  for  thirty-five  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The  Adjutant  Vincenot  left  Toul,  France,  June  28  and 
covered  a  wide  circuit,  including  Paris,  and  landed  late  on  the  night  of  June  29.  The  German  dirigible 
Zeppelin  L-3  established  the  previous  record  of  thirty-four  hours  and  fifty-nine  minutes  on  May  22  in  a 
flight  from  Friedrichshafen,  as  noted  above. 

August  24 — A  German  Zeppelin  sailed  over  the  city  of  Antwerp,  Belgium,  late  at  night  and  dropped 
eight  bombs.  Observers  thought  that  the  bombs  were  aimed  at  the  palace  of  King  Albert,  but  the  missiles 
missed  the  palace  by  several  hundred  yards.  One  bomb  partially  wrecked  the  hospital  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
which  contained  no  patients  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  A  number  of  private  houses  were  wrecked, 
however,  and  close  to  a  score  of  men  and  women  killed.  Reports  of  the  capture  of  a  Zeppelin  and  its  crew 
on  the  Belgian  border  a  few  hours  later  were  never  officially  verified. 

GREAT   BRITAIN'S   AERONAUTICAL   APPROPRIATION. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  S5.000.000  voted  for  army  aviation  by  Great  Britain  early  in  1914 
was  to  be  expended  and  how  it  compares  with  the  1913-1914  appropriation: 


1914-15. 
£ 

1913-14. 
£ 

1914-15. 
£ 

1913-14. 
£ 

Inspection 

82,000 

14,000 

441.000 

44,000 

Directorate  of  Military  Aero- 
nautics, War  Office 

5,660 

Aircraft  stores  and  materials.. . 

inn  r»ru"> 

Less  Appropriations-in-Aid. 

Contribution      by      Admiralty 
toward  cost  of  Central  Flying 
School 

X*7\Jt\J\J\J 

1,047,000 

34,000 
13.000 

554.000 
25,000 

Establishment  of  Royal  Flying 
Estab'mcnt  of  Special  Reserve. 

537,000 

187,900 
7,400 

28,840 

3,200 

44,000 

32,000 

201.000 

234,000 
•  150,500 

Establishment  of  Central  Fly- 
ing School 

18,500 

Repayment  services  and  mis- 
cellaneous receipts 

9,000 

Total  appropriatlons-in-ald. . 

Mechanical  transport  vehicles. 
Miscellaneous  stores  &  supplies 
Land  and  buildings 

50.000 

47.000 

34.000 

91.000 

1.000.000 

520.000 

FRENCH  AERONAUTICAL  RECORDS  FOR  1913. 

At  the  annual  meetinR  of  the  Aero  Club  of  France,  held  on  March  27,  1914,  M.  Besancon,  the  Secretary, 
stated  in  his  report  that  during  1913  the  distance  covered  in  the  air  by  aviators  over  French  territory  was 
about  13,040,000  kilometres,  or.  taking  the  kilometre  as  five-eighths  of  a  mile,  8,150.000  miles,  as  against 
3,000,000  kilometres  (1,875,000  miles)  flown  in  1912.  The  number  of  hours  of  flight  in  1913  was  133. 800 
instead  of  39,000  in  1912,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  was  47,900  Instead  of  12,200.  There  was 
in  1913  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  aeroplanes  constructed  in  France,  as  the  total  was  1,148  aeroplanes 
and  146  hydroaeroplanes,  as  against  1,423  aeroplanes  in  1912.  There  was  also  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
aviation  pilots'  certificates  by  the  Aero  Club  of  France  last  year,  as  it  was  384  as  against  489  in  1912. 

GERMAN    AERONAUTICAL    RECORDS    FOR    1913. 

The  official  reports  of  the  aerodrome  authorities  at  Johannlsthal,  the  centre  of  German  aviation,  whlU. 

lot  as  complete  as  those  of  the  Aero  Club  of  France,  show  the  following  records  as  compared  with  those  of 

912:     Miles  flown— 1913,  205.000;   1912,  98,300.     Flying  days — 1913.  336:   1912,  317.     Hours  in  air — 

13,  4.039;  1912.  1.966.     Number  of  flights— 1913.  36.817;  1912,  17,651.     Machines  broken— 19LC,  320; 

1912,  165.     Fatalities— 1913,  12;  1912,  5. 
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NATIONAL    CUARD,    NEW    YORK. 

Headquarters  Division.  Stewart  Building,  280  Broadway,  Manhattan. 
Major-General  John  P.  O'Ryan,  Commaiuluig. 


Adjutant'!- General Lieut. -Col.  Chauncey  P. 

Williams,  Lieut.- Col.  R  Foster  Walton  and 
Lieut. -Col.  Franklin  W.  Ward. 

Ins)Kctors-  General Lieut.-Col.     William      H. 

Chapin.  Lieut.-Col.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and 
Lieut.-Col.  Louis  W.  Stotesbury. 

Judge- Advocate Lieut. -Col.  W.  W.  Ladd. 

Ordnance  Officers Col.  Nathaniel  B.  Thurs- 
ton and  Major  Frederick  M.  Waterbury 


Commissary Lieut.- Col. Henry  S.  Sternberger. 

Quartermaster Lieut.-Col.  Arthur F.  Townsend. 

Surgeon Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  S.  Terriberry. 

Engineer Lieut.-Col.  Eugene  W.  V.  C.  Lucas. 

Signal  Officer. 


Aides Capt.  Edward  Olmsted,  First  Lieut. 

James  L.  Kincaid  and  First  Lieut.  John  W. 
Goff,  Jr. 

ATTACHED  TO  HEADQUARTERS  DIVISION  NATIONAL  GUARD. 


Organization. 


Co.A,  1st  Bat.,Sig.  Orps 
Co.B,  1st  Bat.,  Sig.  Corps 
Corps  of  Engineers.  . . . 
Squad.  A,  Cavalry...... 

First  Cavalry 

First  Field  Artillery 

Second  Field  Artillery. . 
Eighth  Coast  Def .  Com. 
Ninth  Coast  Def.  Com.. 
Thirteenth  Coast  Def.  C. 
First  Field  Hospital... 
Second  Field  Hospital.. 
First  Ambulance  Co.... 
Second  Ambulance  Co.. 
Third  Ambulance  Co... 


Armorv. 


Park  Are.  &  34th  St.,  M?n.. 
801  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn. . 
67th  St.  &  Broadwav,  Man.. 
94th  St.&  MadisonAve.,Man. 
Bedford  Av.&  Union  St.,B'k 
West  66th  St.,  near  B'way .. . 

Franklin  Av.&  166thSt.,Br'x 

Park  Ave.  &  94th  St , 

125  West  14th  St 

Sumner  &  Jefferson  Avs.,B'k 
56  West  66th  St.,  Manhattan 

Albany,  N.Y 

Binghamton,  N.Y ... 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

56  West  66th  St.,  Manhattan. 


Numerical 
Strength. 


Officers. 


3 
5 
54 
18 
19 
19 

20 

36 

48 

51 

4 

3 

3 

3 


Men 


84 
53 
724 
516 
384 
461 

374 

58S 

763 

1038 

53 

22 

64 

56 


Commander. 


Capt.Wm.L.  Hallahan 
Capt.  <i.  E.  Schenck. . 
Col.  W.  B.  Hotchkin.. 
Maj.  Wm.  K.Wright. 
Coi.  C.  I.  DeBevoise.. 
Col.  Henry  H.  Rogers. 

Col.  Geo.  A.  Win<rate. 
Brig.-Gen.  E.F.Austin 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  J.  Bvrne 
Col.  N.  B.  Thurston. 


Maj.  Jos.  A.  Cox 

Capt.  Frank  W.  Sears. 
Capt.Chas.O.Boswell. 
Capt.  L.  H.  Shearer... 


Adjutant. 


Capt.  It.  J.  Daly. 
Lt.A. H.Whitney,  Jr 
Lieut.  Chas.  Curie 
Capt.  H.  F.  Jaeckel, 

Jr 

Capt.  J.  I.  Berry... 
Capt.  E.  E.  Acker... 
Capt.  L.R.Walton. 
Capt.W.  D.  Fink.. 


Headquarter 
Night. 

Mon.&  Thur. 

Monday. 

Monday. 

Friday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Friday. 
Mou.  &  Frl. 
Tuesday. 
Monday. 


Total,  city  of  New  York,  attached  to  Headquarters,  last  report:  Officers  and  men,   5,463. 

FIRST  BRIGADE. 
Headquarters,   Park  Ave.  &  34th  Street,  Manhattan.    Brigadier- General  George  R.  Dyer,  Command- 
ing; Adjutant- General,  Major  F.  L.  V.  Hoppin.     Headquarter  Night,  Monday. 


Armory. 

Numerical 
Strength. 

Commander. 

Adjutant. 

Headquarter 

Night. 

Officers. 

Men. 

49 
34 
36 
45 

687 
636 
661 
821 

Col.  C.  S.  Wadsworth 
Col.  W.  G.  Bates 

Capt.D.  W.C.Falls 
Capt.  Geo.  Perrine.. 

Friday. 

Twelfth 

Daily. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

First  Brigade,  September  30, 1914:  Officers  and  men,  3,587. 
SECOND  BRIGADE— Brooklyn. 
Headquarters,  Armory,  23d  Regiment,  Brooklyn.   Brigadier-General  John  G.  Eddy,  Commanding; 
Adjutant-General,  Major  Walter  F.  Barnes.     Headquarter  Night.  Monday. 


Organization. 


Fourteenth.. .. 
Twenty-third  . 
Forty-seventh. 


Armory. 


8th  Ave.  and  15th  St 

13-J2  Bedf  oro.  Ave 

Marcy  Ave.  &  Heyward  St. 


Numerical 
Strength. 


Officer-.    Men 


52 
52 
50 


703 
783 
755 


Commander. 


Col.  John  H.Foote... 
Col.  Frank  H.  Norton. 
Col.  E.  E.  Jannicky.. 


Adjutant. 


Capt.T.  F.  Donovan 
Capt.  C.  H.  Newman 
Capt.H.McCutcheon 


Headquarter 
Night. 

Monday. 
Monday. 
Monday. 


Second  Brigade,  September  30,  1914:  Officers  and  men,  including  headquarters,  2,406. 
National  Guard,  city  of  New  York,  last  report,  11,456;  for  National  Guard,  New  York  State, 
see  Index  at  "National  Guard."  

The  Naval  Militia  of  New  York,  on  June  30,  1914,  comprised  1,425  officers  and  men.  1st  Battalion,  foot  West.  97th 
Street,  New  York  City,  with  separate  divisions  attached  at  O-siuing  and  New  ltochelle;  2d  Battalion,  foot  52d  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  3d  Battalion,  located  at  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  and  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    PATRIOTIC    INSTRUCTORS. 

President — John  B.  Lewis.  Secretary — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robbins  Berry,  8  Forest  Street,  North 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Treasurer — Geo.  D.  Kellogg,  Newcastle,  Tenn.  Objects — The  objects  of  this 
association  shall  be  to  afford  all  persons  interested  in  the  promotion  of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship 
an  opportunity  for  acquaintance  and  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences;  to  study  systematically 
the  best  methods  for  the  advancement  of  patriotic  work;  by  unity  of  effort  to  secure  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  will  safeguard  our  American  institutions  and  protect  our  flag  from 
insult  or  desecration,  or  displacement  by  any  other  banner,  also  of  laws  in  every  State  for  the  flying 
of  the  flag  over  public  buildings  and  schoolhouses.     Headquarters,  101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATRIOTIC    INSTRUCTORS'    ASSOCIATION. 

President — Joseph  H.  Barker..  Vice-President — Joseph  W.  Clymer.  Treasurer — James  S. 
Pierce.  Secretary — James  De  La  Montanye.  Headquarters — 314  West  Fifty-third  Street,  New 
York  City.  ,  ._    „        ^,.         ,. 

The  object  of  the  association  Is  to  enroll  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
other  patriotic  societies  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  and 
other  educational  Institutions  of  the  United  States  and  to  endeavor  to  Inculcate  a  true  patriotic 
spirit,  thereby  establishing  a  permanent  bulwark  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  Nation,  knowing  that 
this  influence  will  lead  to  better  citizenship. 

Any  person  is  eligible  to  membership  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
associate  societies  and  auxiliaries  thereto,  all  patriotic  societies,  teachers  In  the  public  schools,  and 
any  citizen  of  good  repute.  ,       „.  _ 

The  annual  meeting,  at  which  officers  and  directors  for  ensuing  year  shall  be  elected,  will  be 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  regular  January  meeting.     Membership  600. 
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Protection  of  the  Army  mid  Navy    Uniform. 


THE    ARMED    STRENGTH    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Compilkd  from  the  latest  available  data,  but  figures  ap  pi  ying  to  the  armies  and  navies  of  nations 
at  war  are  subject  to  material  change  because  of  losses  in  battle.  For  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  states,  see  pages  devoted  tbereto.     [Consult  Index.  ] 

LAND  FORCES  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  STATES  OF  EUROPE,  AND  OF  JAPAN;    ALSO  OF 
THE  SECONDARY   SPATES   OF    EUROPE,    ASIA   AND  AMERICA. 


COCNTEIKS. 


Germany  ... 

France 

Russia 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Italy 

Gt.  Britain(cO 

Japan 

Spain 

Belgium 

Netherlands* 

Den  mark 

Sweden* 

Norway 

Portugal 

Bulgaria 

Servla ,... 

Rumania 

Switzerland* 

Turkey 

Greece  t 

China 


Pence 
Strength. 


870,(100 
783,498 

l.ooo.ooot 

435,127 
806,000 
262,296 

217,032 

140.673 
46.820 
23,000a* 
14,000 
84,459* 
18,000 
30.000 
65,900 
51,600 

103.460 

143,220 

230,000 
29,000 

180,000t   I 


lteserves* 


4,530.000 
4,516,507 
3,900,000 

3,164,873 

2,994.200 

540,832 

1,170,000 

1,050,000 

293,180 

177,000 

69,000 

551,541 

92,000 

230.000 

384,100 

448,400 

476,540 

119.360 

1,698,715 

91,000 

500,000  r 


Total 

War 

Strength. 


5,4(10.1100 
5,300,000 
5,400,000 

3,600,000 

3,380,200 

803,128 

1,400,000 

1,190,763 

340.000 

200,000 

83,000 

600,000 

110,000 

260,000 

450,000 

500,000 

580,000 

262,000 

1,928.715 

120.000 

680.000t 


Available 

for  Duty 
Un..rg. 


2,581,0006 
4,133,155 
11,935,990 

1,534,060 
248,668 

3,733,905 

7,021,780 
787.822 
411,673 

4,196,391 
192.708 

129,178 

1,685,500 

100,000 

101  404 

611.348 

111,597 

2,031,285 

143,195 

41.420,000t 


CoiNTKIKS. 


Mexico 

Brazil 

Persia 

Siam 

Argentina  .. 

Chile 

Peru 

Venezuela.. 

Bolivia 

Colombia.. .. 
Guatemala . . 
Ecuador  .... 

Salvador 

Nicaragua... 

Uruguay 

Hayti 

Montetiegro* 
Costa  Rica... 

Panama 

Cuba 

Paraguay 

Liberia 


Peace 
Strength 


66,000 

29,700 

115,000 

20,000 

18,650 

19,300 

6,500 

9,400 

3.153 

5,800 

7.000 

7,810 

4,0(10 

2,000 

4,000 

3,000t 


Reserves* 


13,125 

*5.991 
3,000 
600t 


129.000 

600,000 
35,000t 
60,0001 

231,350 
80,000 

113.500 
90 ,600 1 
85,000 
44.2(  lot 
78,535 
92.1H0 
78,^81 
28,000 

100,000 
2o,000t 

35^632 


67.000t 

199.4O0t 


Total 

|  Available 

War 

for  Duty 

Strength. 

L'norg. 

185,000 

1,321,321 

529,700 

1,528,300 

150,000t 

850,000 

80,000t 

68,000t 

250,000 

5')0,0t'0 

99,300 

242,206 

120,000 

233,000 

100,000t 

166,157 

88,153 

136,794 

fio.ooot 

497,596 

85,535 

114,465 

loo.ooot 

30,000 

82,881t 

47,119 

30,000 

30,000 

104,000 

5,469 

28,000t 

174,970 

40,000t 

10,0006 

48,757 

6 

8,000t 

32,000 

44.405T 

399,649t 

7(i,00(it 

70,000t 

200.000T 

200.000T 

*Mililia  basis  or  system,  t Estimated.  JUnder  the  new  law,  in  addition  to  the  regular  army, 
there  are  to  be  available  450,000  men,  distributed  in  the  First  and  Second  Reserves  and  territorial 
army.  A  National  Guard-has  about  70.000  men.  As  the  population  is  only  2, 631,052  in  Greece  with 
probably  6,000,000  in  adjacent  countries,  there  is  a  toh.l  of  8,631,952.  Assuming  one-half  of  the 
population  to  be  males,  there  would  be  4,315.976.  of  whom  about  40  per  cent,  would  be  of  military 
aire,  there  would  be  a  military  force  of  1,726,390.  With  a  military  force  of  470.000  in  a  total 
military  population  of  1.726,390,  makes  the  percentage  27.2,  which  would  seem  rather  high,  con- 
sidering that  Greece  is  not  a  military  country;  the  percentage  for  the  German  Empire  being  only 
8.3  per  cent.  tt  Average.  .6X0  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  untrained  yet  available  men. 
c  Every  able-bodied  man  is  liable  for  military  duty,  d  War  and  peace  strength  of  Great  Britaiu  do 
not  include  forces  exterior  of  the  British  Isles. 

NAVIES    OF    THE    WORLD. 


Powers. 


Great  Britaiu , 

Germany 

United  States 

France 

Japan 

Russia , 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Chile 

Denmark 

Spain 

Portugal 

Greece 

Turkey 

China.' 

Mexico 

Siam 


c5 

a 


!» 


10 

8 
(a) 

5 
4 


tt 

0. 

B 

(A 

2 

00      . 

. 

. 

a 

8 

"5 
pq 

u 

0 

7"    « 

T   5 

82 

"2  "3 

6 

fa 
O 

*5 
0 

9 
p 

6 

a 
0 
•0 

■ 
a 

Cj 

a 

0 

80 

CO 

.=  0 

0 

1 

9 

a. 

3 

00 

O 

s 

t* 

38 

36 

37 

38 

10 

, ,  * 

238 

70 

96 

20 

9 

6 

37 

6 

. 

162 

47 

39 

22 

5 

4 

15 

31 

9 

68 

21 

58 

13 

18 

4 

6 

6 

87 

163 

93 

13 

12 

9 

9 

0 

. . 

60 

37 

15 

6 

6 

12 

5 

8 

, . 

141 

25 

43 

8 

9 

5 

10 

5 

4<; 

75 

20 

9 

1 

2 

m 

i 

3 

. , 

19 

85 

14 

5 

2 

17 

10 

4 

3 

.  . 

4 

3 

1 

4 

. , 

15 

8 

1 

9 

8 

83 

6 

7 

2 

. , 

8 

29 

8 

,  , 

1 

15 

2 

4 

28 

5 

1 

.  . 

3 

2 

2 

, , 

18 

6 

2 

1 

.  . 

3 

.  . 

3 

8 

15 

3 

1 

1 

8 

7 

. , 

1 

2(5 

. , 

,  , 

«', 

19 

8 

7 

4 

1 

3 

a 

12 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

8 

2 

10 

8 

7 

1 

2 

10 

,  , 

.  , 

•> 

5 

. . 

5 

.  . 

•  . 

1 

4 

1 

3 

.  . 

c  a 

O     el 

t     . 

a 


145,210 
J 73, 269 
t63,867 

61.243 

**47,289 

52,463 

;;<;.(>95 

27.000 
8.000 
9,836 
5,715 

11.164 
1.00; 

10.000 
4.000 

15.000 
6.000 
4,000 

30,000 

1.200 
5.100 


•Naval  Reserve  aeame  1 1,  26, 200.    t Naval  militia,  7,785  men',     *  Reserve  ol  110,000  men.   **Rt- 
serveof  114,000  men.     (a)  The  United  states  has  10  armored  cruisers. 

PROTECTION    OF    THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY    UNIFORM. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  191 1,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  the  dlenlty  and  honor 
of  the  uniform  of  the  United  States,"  provides:  "  That  hereafter  no  proprietor,  manager  or  employe  of 
a  theatre  or  other  public  place  of  entertainment  or  amusement  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In 
any  Territory,  the  District  of  Alaska  or  Insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  any  discrimination  against  an>  person  lawfully  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Revenue  (utter  Service  or  Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States,  because  of  that  uniform, 
and  any  person  making  or  causing  to  be  made  such  discrimination  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five   hundred   dollars." 
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GENERAL  STAFF  OF  THE  ARMY. 
Brigadier-General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Chief  of  Staff. 


Brigadier-General  Albert  L.  Mills, 

Chief  of  Division  of  Militia  Affairs. 
Brigadier-General  Hugh  L.  Scott. 


COLONELS. 

Edwin  F.  Glenn,  Infantry. 
Charles  G.  Treat,  Field  Artillery. 
Eben  Swift,  Cavalry. 
Chase  W.  Kennedy.  Infantry. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONELS 

Ernest  Hinds.  Field  Artillery. 
William  H.  Johnston,  Infantry 
George  H   Cameron,  Cavalry. 
William  F.  Martin,  Infantry 
Benjamin  A.  Poore,  Infantry. 

MAJORS. 

Frank  E  Harris,  Coast  Artillery. 
George  B.  Duncan,  Infantry. 
Edward  N.  Jones,  Jr.,  Infantry. 
Win.  D.  Connor,  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Robert  E.  L.  Mitchie,  Cavalry. 
Monroe  McFarland,  29th  Infantry. 
Harry  R.  Lee,  Infantry. 


Brigadier-General  Erasmus  M.  Weaver, 

Chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 


majors.  —Continued. 

Charles  Crawford,  Infantry. 
William  S.  Graves,  Infantry. 
Arthur  S.  Conklin,  Coast  Artillery. 
William  H.  Hay,  Cavalry. 
Andrew  Moses,  Coast  Artillery. 

CAPTAINS. 

Howard  L,  Laubach,  Infantry. 

Thomas  L.  Smith,  Infantry. 

S.  J.  B.  Schindel,  Infantry. 

Frank  S.  Cocheu,  Infantry. 

Powell  Clayton, Cavalry. 

Abraham  G.  Lott,  Cavalry. 

William  Mitchell,  Signal  Corps. 

Henry  C.  Smitber,  15th  Cavalry. 

Frank  R.  McCoy,  Cavalry. 

William  T.  Merry,  Infantry. 

Philip  Yost,  coast  Artillery. 

James  P.  Robinson,  Coast  Artillery. 

Douglas  MacArthur    Corps  of  Engineers. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS   OF  THE  LINE. 
Major-General Leouard  Wood Eastern  Department Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 

'•  J.  Franklin  Bell Second  Division Texas  City,  Tex. 

"  Thomas  H.  Barry The  Philippine  Department Manila,  P.  I. 

*■*  William  H.Carter Hawaiian  Department Honolulu,  H.  T. 

••  Arthur  Murray    Western  Department San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  ..  ..Frederick  Funstou Expeditionary  force Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

Brigadier-Generai.Tasker  H.  Bliss southern  Department Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

»•  .  .Albert  L.  Mills Chief  Militia  Div.,  Gen.  Staff Washington,  D.  C. 

••  ..John  J.  Pershing Eighth  Brigade El  Paso,  Tex. 

»•  ..Montg'ry  M.Macomb.  President  Army  War  College Washington,  D.  C. 

**  .. Robert  K.  Evans Second  Brigade Laredo,  Tex. 

"  ..Clarence  R.  Ed  wards. Canal  Zone 

•«  ..James  Parker First  Cavalry  Brigade Fort  Sam  Houston, Tex. 

"  ..HunterLiggett Fourth*  Brigade Texas  City,  Tex. 

♦■  ..Hugh  L.  Scott Chief  of  Staff,  General  Staff Washington,  D.C. 

..John  P.Wisser First  Hawaiian  Brigade Schofield  Bks.,  Hawaii. 

••  ..Thomas  F.  Davis Sixth  Brigade Texas  City.  Tex. 

"  ..EliD   Hoyle District  of  Luzon Manila,  P.  I. 

..Charles  J   Bailey Manila,  P.  I. 

••  ..George  Bell,  Jr Seventh  Brigade Vancouver  Bks.,  Wash. 

"  ..Henry  A.  Greene Com' d't  Army  Service  Schools. .  .Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  CORPS   AND    BURKAtTS    OF   THE    WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

Brigadier-General.. Henry  P.  McCain The  Adjutant-General Washington,  D.  C. 

'•  ..Ernest  A.  Garliugtou  .Inspector- General Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Enoch  H.Crowder Judge- Advocate-General Washington,  D.  C. 

Major-General James  B.  Aleshire Quartermaster-General Washington,  D.  C. 

Brigadier-General. Henry  G.  Sharpe Quartermaster  Corps Washington,  D.  C. 

"  ..Carroll  A.  Devol Quartermaster  Corps Washington,  D.  C. 

M  ..William  C.Gorgas.  .  ..Surgeon-General  Washington,  D.  C. 

■«  ..DanC.  Kingman Chief  of  Engineers Washington,  D.  C. 

"  ..William  Crozier Chief  of  Ordnance Washington,  D.  C. 

«•  ..George  P. Scriven Chief  Signal  Officer Washington,  D.  C. 

• '  .  .Frank  Mclntyre Chief  Bureau  Insular  Affairs Washington,  D.  C. 

RETIREMENTS  OF  GENERALS  ON  THE    ACTIVE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  datesof  the  future  retirements  of  Generals  on  the  active  list : 
Brigadier-General  Eli  D.    Hoyle,  January  19,  1915;    Major-General  Arthui  Murray,   April  29, 

■  ■ngman, 
<omery 
pector- 
oruarv  zu,J.yi/ :  er-u   nerai  ino  uas  r .  ua\i  d,1917; 

Brigadier-General  Hugh  L.Scott, September  22, 1917;  Brigadier-General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  December 
31  1917-  Brigadier-General  James  Parker,  February  20, 1918;  Brigadier-General  George  P.  Scriven, 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  February  21,  1918;  Brigadier-General  Albert  L.  Mills,  May7,  1918;  Brigadier- 
General  Erasmus  M.  Weaver,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery.  May  23,  1918;  Surgeon-General  William  C. 
Gorgas  October'3,  1918;  Chief  of  Ordnance  William  Crozier.  February  19,  1919;  Major-General 
Thomas  H    Barry.  October  13,  1919;  Major-General  J.  Franklin  Bell.  January  9,  1920;  Bngadier- 

""lartermaster- 

ier-General 

i,    January 

Quartermaster  Corps,  April  17,  1923-  Brigadier-General  Charles  J.  Bailey,.Tune  21,  1923;  Brigadier- 
General  John  J    Pershing,  September  13,  1924;  Major  General  Leonard  Wood, October  9,  1924;  The 
Adjutant-General  Henrv  P.  McCain,  January  23,  1925;  Brigadier-General  Frank  Mclntyre   January 
5, 1929;  Major-General  Frederick  Funston,  November  9,  1929. 
*  Revised  to  December  1. 1914. 
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GENERAL  OFFICERS   ON   THE  RETIRED  LIST  AND  YEAR  OF  RETIREMENT, 


Correspondence  intended  for  the  general  officers  whose  names  appear  in  this  list  can  be  addressed 
in  care  of  the  War  Department,  Washington  D.  C,  if  a  better  address  is  not  known  by  the  seuder. 
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Gordon,  David  S 

Graham,  W.M 

Greely,  A.  W 

Grimes,  George  S 

Guenther,  F.  L. 

Hains,  Peter  C 

Hall,  Robert  H 

Hall.  Wm.  P 

Harhach,  AbramA.... 

Hardin,  M.  D 

Haskin,  William  L. ... 

Ilickey,  .lames  B 

Hobbs.Charles  W 

Hodges,  Henry  C 

Hood,  Charles  C. 

Hooton,  Molt 

Iloskins,  JohnD.  C... 

Howe,  Walter. ... 

Hoxie    Richard  L 

Hoyt,  Ralph  W 

Hubbell,  Henry  W.... 

Huggius    Eli  L 

Humphrey  ,Chas.F.... 

Hyde,  .lohu  McE 

Irwin,  B.  J.  D 

Jocelyn,  Stephen  P.. . 

■Jones,  Win.   A 

Kent, Jacob  F 

Kerr,  John  B 

Knight,  J.  G.  D 

Kobbe,  William  A 

Kress,  .John  A 

Lazelle,  Henry  M..., 

Lee,  .lames  G.  C 

Lee,  Jesse  M , 

Lieber,  G.  Norman... 
Lincoln,  Su inner  H.. 
Lockwood.  Ben].  C. 

Lodor,  Richard , 
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McGinness,  John  11. 
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Pratt,  Richard  H , 

Pratt,  Sedgwick , 

Price,  Butler  D 

Quinton,  William  .... 

Randall,  George  M 

Rawles,  Jacob  B 

Reade,  Philip 

Reed,  Henry  A 

Robert,  Henry  M 
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Roberts,  Cyrus  S 
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Rogers,  William  P 
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Shaler,  Charles 
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Smith,  Charles  S 
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;Stickney,Amos 

Story,  John  P 
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|Sweet,  Owen  J 

iTaylor,  Asher  C 

Taylor,  Frank 

I  Thomas,  Earl  D 

Thompson,  J.  M„ 

Thorp.  Frank 

Tompkins,  Chas.H.. 

True,  Theo.  E 
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Viele,  Charles  D , 

Vogdes,  Anthony  W. 

Vroom,  Peter  D 
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ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    ARMY.* 

THEarmy  in  active  service  as  now  organized  under  the  acts  of  Congress  of  February  2, 1901,  Janu- 
ary25,  1907,  April  23, 1908, and  March  3,  1911.  comprises  15  regiments  of  cavalry,  765  officers  and 
14,148  enlisted  men;  6  regiments  of  field  artillery,  252  officers  and  5,513  enlisted  men;  a  coast 
artillery  corps,  170  companies,  715  officers  and  19,019  enlisted  men;  30  regiments  of  infantry,  1.530- 


officers'and  34,128  enlisted  men;  3  battalions  of  engineers,  1,942  enlisted  men,  commanded  by  officers 
detailed  from  the  corps  of   engineers;    the  Porto  Rico   Regiment  of  Infantry,  32  officers  and  591 


staff  and  line,  on  the  active  list,  is  4,823  (including  99  first  lieutenants  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
on  active  duty,  60  dental  surgeons,  and  231  additional  and  detached  line  officers),  and  the  total 
enlisted  strength,  start  and  line,  is  85.965,  exclusive  of  the  provisional  force  and  the  hospital  corps. 
The  law  provides  that  the  total  enlisted  strength  of  the  army  shall  not  exceed  at  any  one  time 
100,000.    *  For  Military  Departments  and  Commands,  see  Index.  , 

ENLISTMENT    LAW    FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMY. 

The  Armvact  of  August  24, 1912,  prescribes  a  seven  years' term  of  enlistment  in  the  Army  after 
November  1,  1912,  in  lieu  of  the  previous  term  of  three  years,  the  first  four  years  with  the  colors  in 
active  service,  and  the  remaining  three  years  on  furlough,  without  pay,  and  attached  to  the  Army 
Reserve  established  by  the  same  act.  The  Army  Reserves  are  subject  to  be  called  into  active  ser- 
vice only  in  the  event  of  actual  or  threatened  hostilities. 

A  soldier  after  lour  years'  continuous  service,  either  under  a  first  or  any  subsequent  enlistment, 
maybe  re-eulisted  for  seven  years  and  receive  a  final  discharge  from  his  prior  enlistment,  or  aiter 
three  years'  continuous  service  may,  upon  his  written  request,  be  lurloughed  and  transferred  to  the 
Reserve.  Enlistment  periods  for  service  pay  are  counted  as  four  years.  First  enlistments  are  con- 
fined to  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years.  All  soldiers  receive,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  rations, 
clothing,  bedding,  and  medical  attendance  while  with  the  colors. 

The  monthly  nay  during  first  enlistment  ranges  from  $15  to  $18  for  privates.  For  non-commis- 
sioned officers  the  rates  are  $21,  $24,  $30,  $40,  $45.  $50,  $65  and  $75,  respectively,  according  to 
grade,  arm  or  corps,  and  nature  of  duties.  Master  electricians  of  the  signal  corps  and  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery Corns,  and  chief  musicians  of  bands,  receive  the  highest  rate,  $75  per  month. 

Additional  pay  of  from  $1  to  $4  per  month  for  continuous' service  is  allowed  duiingeach  enlistment 
period  of  fourvears,  after  the  first,  up  to  and  iucludingthe  seventh,  lu  addition  toail  otherpay,  quali- 
fied or  expert  gunners,  riflemen,  sharpshooters  and  marksmen  receive  from  S2  to  $5  per  month. 
Casemate  electricians,  plotters,  planters,  loaders,  gun  commanders,  gun  pointers,  etc.,  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  receive  from  $6  to  $9  per  month  additional.  Twenty  per  ceut.  increase  of  pay  is 
allowed  for  service  in  the  Philippines  and  China. 

Enlisted  men  mav  be  retired  after  30  years'  service,  with  three- fourths  of  the  pay  of  their  grade, 
and  $15.75  per  month  additional  in  lieu  of  clothing,  subsistence,  quarters,  fuel  and  light.  "Unmarried 
soldiers  under  30  years  of  age  of  uot  less  than  two  years'  service  may  compete  in  examination  for 
promotion  to  second  lieutenant.       

UNITED    STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY    AT    WEST    POINT. 

Each  Senator,  Congressional  District,  and  Territory,  including  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii,  is  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  at  the  Academy;  the  District  of  Columbia,  two  cadets.  There 
are  also  forty  appointments  at  large,  specially  conferred  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
law,  however,  provides  that  for  six  years,  from  July  1,  1910.  whenever  any  cadet  shall  have  fin- 
ished three  years  of  his  course  at  the  Academy  his  successor  may  be  admitted 

Appointments  are  usually  made  one  year  in  advance  of  date  of  admission,  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Senator  or  Representative.  These  nominations  may  either  be  made 
after  competitive  examination  or  fdven  direct,  at  the  option  of  the  Representative.  The  Representa- 
tive may  nominate  two  legally  qualified  second  candidates,  to  be  designated  first  and  second  alternates 
The  alternates  will  receive  from  the  War  Department  a  letter  of  appointment,  and  will  be  examined 
with  the  regular  appointee, and  the  better  qualified  will  be  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  principal  to  pass  the  prescribed  preliminary  examinations.  Appointees  to  the  JMiiitary 
Academy  must  be  between  seventeen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age,  free  from  any  infirmity  which 
may  render  them  unfit  for  military  service,  and  able  to  pass,  unless  a  satisfactory  certificate  is  sub- 
mitted, a  careful  examination  in  English  grammar,  English  composition,  English  literature,  algebra 
through  quadratic  equations,  plane  geometry,  descriptive  geography  and  the  elements  of  physical 
geography,  especially  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  United  Sta.tes  history,  the  outlines  of 
general  history.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  permit  not  exceeding  four  Filipinos,  to  be 
designated,  one  for  each  class,  by  the  Philippine  Commission,  to  receive  instruction  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  Provided,  That  the  Filipinos  undergoing  instruction  shall 
receive  the  same  pay,  allowances,  and  emoluments  as  are  authorized  by  law  forcadetsat  the  JMilitary 
Academy  appointed  from  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  out  ol  the  sameappropriations;  And  provided 
further.  That  said  Filipinos  undergoing  instruction  on  graduation  shall  be  eligible  only  to  commissions 
in  the  Philippine  Scouts.     Serve  for  8  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

The  course  of  instruction,  which  is  quite  thorough,  requires  four  years,  and  is  largely  mathemati- 
cal and  professional.  The  principal  subjects  taught  are  mathematics.  English.  French,  drawing.drill 
regulations  of  all  arms  of  the  service,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  chemical  phys- 
ics, mineralogy,  geology,  electricity,  history,  international,  constitutional,  ami  military  law,  Spanish, 
civil  and  military  engineering,  art  and  science  of  war,  and  ordnance  and  gunnery.  About  one- 
fourth  of  those  appointed  usually  fail  to  pass  the  preliminary  examinations,  and  but  little  over  one-half 
theremainderare  finally  graduated.  The  discipline  is  very  strict— even  more  so  than  in  the  arm}'— and 
the  enforcement  of  penalties  for  offences  is  inflexible  rather  than  severe.  Academic  duties  begin 
September  1  and  continue  until  June  4.  Examinations  for  cadets  not  having  made  satisfactory 
progress  in  studies  are  held  in  each  December  and  June,  and  cadets  found  proficient  in  studies  and 
correct  in  conduct  are  given  the  particular  standing  in  their  class  to  which  their  merits  entitle  them. 

From  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August  cadets  live  in  camp,  engaged  only  in  military 
duties  and  receiving  practical  military  instruction.  Cadets  are  allowed  but  one  leave  of  absence 
during  the  four  years'  course,  and  this  is  granted  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years.  The  pay  of  a 
cadet  is  $709.50  per  year",  and,   with  proper  economy,  is  sufficient  for  his  support. 

Upon  graduating  cadets  are  commissioned  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  United  States  Army.  The 
whole  numberof  graduates  from  1802  to  1914,  inclusive,  has  been  5,312.  It  is  virtually  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  person  seeking  an  appointment  to  apply  to  his  Senator  or  Member  of  Congress.  The 
Superintendent  is  Colonel  Clarence  Page  Townsley,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  military 
and  academic  staff  consists  of  136  persons, 
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Abbreviations:  g.o., General  Officer;  a.?.,  Adjutant-General's  Department:  i.g.,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral's Department;  j.a..  Judge  Advocate-Oeneral's  Department;  qm..  Quartermaster  Corps;  med., 
Medical  Department;  en g.. Corps  of  Engineers;  ord..  Ordnance  Department;  sig.,  Signal  Corps;  cbap., 
Chaplains:  prof. ,  Pro  lessors.  Military  Academy;  i.af.,  .Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs;  cav., Cavalry ;  f.a., 
Field  Artillery;  c.  a.,  Coast  Artillery;  Inf.,  Infantry:  p.  r.,  Porto  Rico  Regiment  of  Infantry;  c.p.b., 
Charge  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds;  c.  of  c,  Commandant  of  Cadets;  p.s.,  Philippine  Scouts. 


25 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
18 

14 
15 

lti 
17 

18 
1H 

2d 
■21 
22 
2:s 
24 
25 
26 


Name,  It  ink.  and  D.ite  of  Commission. 


Corps  or 
Ann. 


MA.JOII-UICN  Kit  A  JUS. 

Wood,L Aug.   8.1903  sr.o. 

Bell,  . I.  P Jan.     3.1907  g.o. 

Barry,  T.   II Apr.  29,1908  go. 

Cartel,  W".   II Nov.  13.1909  g.o. 

Murray,  A Mar.  14,1911  g.o. 

A  lesh ire,  J .  li Aug. 24,  qm. 


BRTGAIH  KU-OKNTGHAT.8. 

Fn  nst  on,  1? Apr. 

Crozier,  W Nov. 

Bliss,  T.  II Inly 

Mills,  A.  L May 

sharpe,  H.G Oct. 

Pershing,  .1  .J Sept. 

Garlington.  JO.  A Oct.. 

Macomb,  M.  M Nov. 

Kvans,  It.  K Ian. 

Crowder,    10.  II Feb. 

Weaver,  K.  M Mar. 

101  wards. C.  It May 

Mc  In  tyre,  F Aug. 

Parker,  .1 Feb. 

Liggett,  II Feb. 

scriven,  <J.  P Feb. 

Devol,  C.    A Feb. 

scott,  II.  J, Mar, 

W laser, J.  p May 

Davis,'!'.  F May 

Hoyle,E.D Sept 

Bailey,  C.  J Oct. 

Kingman,  I).  C Oct. 

Gorgas,  Wm.  C Jan. 

Bell,  Geo.,  J  r July 

McCain,  H.  P Aug. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
13 

US 
1 

18 


1,1901 
22, 
21,1902 

7,1904 
12,190a 
20,1906 

1, 
15, 1910 
30,1911 
15, 

15, 

12.1912 
24, 

12,1913 
12, 
14, 
16, 
23, 
16, 
16, 
•  24, 
10, 
12, 

16.1914 
17, 
27. 


ord. 
g.o. 
g.o. 
qm. 
g.o. 
i.g- 
g.  o. 
g.  o. 
j.  a. 
c.  a. 
g.o. 
i.af. 
o. 
g.o. 
sig. 
qm. 
g.o. 
g.o. 
g.o. 
g.o. 
g.o. 
eng. 
med. 
g.o. 
a.g. 


cor.ONrKT.s. 

ITeistand,  TT.O.s July  22,1902 

llatlleld,  C.A.P Mar.   2,1903 

Corn  man,  D Aug.    8, 

Clem,. I.  I, Aug.  15, 

Simpson,    \V.   A Aug.  18, 

Chamberlain,  .1.  I Nov.  21,1904 

Smith.  A.  I, Oct..    13.1906 

Flebeger,  G.J May  26.1906 

McOuunegle.  G.   K .Inly    3, 

Greene,  li.  A Oct.    20, 

Mans,  D.  M May  10,1907 

Birnie,    It Oct.    10, 

Crane,  C.  .1 Oct.    25. 

Dodd,  G.  A Apr.  14.1908 

Black,   W.  M Inly  28, 


Ludlow,    II.    II 
Mltchain.  o.  II. 
Brecbemiii ,  I,. . 


.Dec.  27, 


19  Itogern,   II.  I,.. 

20  White,  .1.  V... 

21  Boessler,  S.  w 


Ian.  21.1909 

Feb.   26, 

Mar.    4, 

Mar.  31, 

Apr.  11, 

22  Murray, C.    II Apr.  18, 

Lbbot,F.V June  24, 

21  Irons,  J.  A lime  26, 

25  Towns.,  ud.  C   Mel) Oct.    lb. 

26  Goetbals,  G.  w Dec    ::, 

£7  Richard,*' Feb,  18,19lU 

2a  Hunter,  <;.  K Feb.  26, 

29  Wilson,  It.  II rune  12, 

3ti  Mlllis,  J 11111618, 

31  Bellinger,  J.  B Aug.   1, 

32  Kbert,  R.  <; Dec.  27. 

33  Arthur,  W.  11 Ian.     1,1911 

34  O'Connor,    C.   M.. Inn.   17, 

So.Wllder,  V7.E Jan.  19, 


ag. 

cav. 

inf. 

qm. 

a.g. 

i.g. 

qm. 

prof, 

inf. 

inf. 

med. 

ord, 

inf. 

cav. 

em;. 

c.  a. 

ord. 

med. 

qm. 

C.  a. 

ellg. 

cav. 
eng. 
int. 
eng. 

eng. 
med. 

cav, 

inl. 
eng. 
qm. 
med. 

med. 
cuv. 
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Name,  llauk,  and  Pate  of  Commission. 


UOLOXlfiUi- 

Allen.S.  E. 


-Voiit i int>  it. 

, .  Feb. 


Corps  or 
Arm. 


37  Mull,  J.  A Feb.  15, 

38  French,  F.  H Feb.  15, 

39  Biddle,   J Feb.  27, 

40  fiittell,  I.  W Mar.  3, 

41  Bingham,  G.  S Mar.  3, 

42  (iuilfoyle,  J.  F Mar.  11, 

43  Rogers,  J.  S Mar.  11, 

44'  Young,  G.  S Mar.    3, 

45  Billiard,  R.  L Mar.  11, 

46'Glenu,  10.  F Mar.  11, 

47!  Adams,  « Mar.  11, 


2,1911  c.a. 


48  Matin,  W.  A. 

491  Waltz,  M.  F 

50  Strong,  F.  S 

51  Greble,  K.St. J... 

52  Rall'erty,    W.  C. .. 

53  Phillips,  C.   L 

54  Townsley,  C.  P.  . 
55'Gordon,  W.  B... 


.Mar.  3, 
....Mar. 11, 
....Mar. 11, 

Mar.  11, 

Mar.  3, 

Mar.  13, 

Apr.    1, 

Am 


D, 
I, 

6. 
1. 


56  Bushnell,  G.  K May 

57  Treat,  C.  G May 

58  Oetty,  R.  N...  June 

59  Birmingham,  II.  V June 

60  Jones.  F.  B June 21, 

61  Hodges,  II.  F July  11, 

62  Benet,  J.  W Aug.   5, 

63  Finley,  W.  L ....Aug.  11, 

64  Gresham,  J.  c Aug.  11, 

65  Cronkhite,  A Aug.  11, 

661  Van  Deusen.  G.  W Sept.  7, 


Frederick.    D.  A Sent.  27, 

Foote,  S.  M Oct.     5, 

Tillson.  J.a  F Nov.27, 

Millar,  10.  A Dec.    1, 

71|BartIett,  G.T Dec.    5, 

721  Bennett,  C.  A Dec.   6, 

73  Davis,  1I.C Dec.    6, 

74'llidgwav,  T Ian.  17.1912 

Wallace,  II. S Feb.  16, 

Warren,  J.  G Feb.  27, 

Taylor,  C.  W Feb.  29, 

Burr.  10 Mar.   2, 

I  luck  man,  J,   W Mar.   7, 

[fen uou,  L.  W.  V Mar.  28. 

I.assiter,   W Mar.  8, 19111  ill f 

Morton, C.  G Mar.80.191i  inf 


67 
rib 
69 
70 


j.  a. 

inl. 

eng. 

qui. 

qm. 

cav. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

f.a. 

inf. 

inf. 

c.  a. 

r.a. 

c .  a. 

c.a. 

c.a. 

proi. 

med. 

I.  a. 

inf. 

med. 

inl. 

eng. 

ord. 

cav. 

cav. 

c.a. 

r.a, 

inl. 

c.a. 

inf. 

I.  a. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

c.a. 

c.a. 

qm. 

eng. 

cav. 

eng. 

c.a. 

inf. 


Pickering,  A Mar.  80, 

1 1  ay  nes,  I .  A Apr.   1, 

8.")  Stevenson,  W Apr.  12, 

Ho  Phillips,  J.  I, Apr.  18, 

87  Mallnry,  .1 .  S May  88, 

88  I'.rainaid,  D.  li 1  line    8, 

89  Beach,  w.  D luly  30, 

90  Slinuk,  W.  A Aug 

Sibley,  F.    W Mai 


91  Sibley,  F.    W Mar.    3.1911 

92  WulUe,  W Aug.    3.1912 

93  Kdle, G.  li Aug.    •'■, 

94  swill,  10 Feb. 

95  I, uck.  ii, J Aug. 26, 

96  Wa  leu  l  l,C.  ('.,  Jr Aug.  27, 

\>;  oibson,  W.  W Wept.  2, 

98  Miller, S.  W Nov.  12, 

W  Van  \'Ih.|,  It.  C   Mar.    :C1911 

100  Plumnier,  10.    II Mar.  11, 

101  Kiihv,  II Mar.  11. 

102  ( Ii-uhIiv,  W.  D Dec.     7.1912  med. 

In::  Siuruis,  S.  D Dec.   27.  f.a. 

Ml   Blocksoin,  A.  P Ian.     1.1913  cav. 

l(in(!rUNe,T Feb.     1,       iqm. 

106  Dunn.G.  M  Fet>.  20,        I  j.a. 


inf. 

c.a. 

med. 

med. 

inf. 

ipi). 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

c.  a. 

med. 

cav. 

cav. 

i.af 

ord. 

inf. 

in  r. 

inf. 
inf. 
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o 


107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
113 
113 
114 
11a 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
1^7 
128 

(*) 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
131 
135 
13*5 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
llti 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
15:. 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 

m\ 
i*$ 

165 

166 
167 


1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(*) 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Name,  llnllk,  ami  Dale  of  Commission. 


CO  I  .ON  JCJ.S  —  UoiUill  llf  (i. 

Babbitt,  E.  11 Feb. 

Iteiiuli,  L.  J[ Feb. 

Gaston,  J.  A Mar. 

(lalbraith,  J.  G Mar. 

(ilassfoid,  XV.  A Mar. 

McCarthy,  I).  E Mar. 

Truilt,  C.  M Mar. 

Davis,  G.  It Mar. 


Kerry, L.  G.... 

Parke,  J.  S. . . . 
Handy,  C.  M.. 
McCoy,  F.  U.. 
Noyes,C.  It... 
I  Mulch  lord.  It. 
McCaw,  VV.  1). 
lieacom,  .T.  II. 


M. 


Mar. 

Apr, 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

.Apr. 

May 

I  n  ne 

May,  W.T July 

7/i 1 1 n,  <i.    A Aug. 

Wright,  AV.  K Aug. 

Penrose,  C.  W Sept. 

Howell,  1).  1. Aug, 

I  Jar  retle,  J .  1  > Sept. 

Harts,  W.  VV .Oct. 

I.anglitt,  W.  C ." Oct. 

Knight,  J.  T Oct. 

A  I  void,  15 Nov. 

Kernan,  F.  J Nov. 

Kiwi  1 1,. 1. 11 Ian. 

Kennedy,  C.  XV .lau. 

Davis,  It.  1* lau. 

Kan  ford,  J.  C Feh. 

M elver,  G.  W Mar. 

Downey,  G.  F Mar. 

Carson,  J.  M.,  Jr Mar. 

Kean,  .1.  R Apr. 

Morgan,  G.  II Apr. 

Sickel,  H.  G July 

Richardson,  XV.  P Apr. 

Kartli,  O.  II May 

Echols,  C.  P July 

Wilcox,  C.  J)eW J  uly 

Bundy,  O Inly 

Hatch ,  E. E July 

Shanks,  1).  C Aug. 

Johnson,  F.  O Aug. 

Slocuin,  II.  J Aug. 

Nicholson,  W.  J Aug. 

Urown,  W,  C Apr. 


Ladd,  E.F Aug. 

Brett,  L.  M Aug, 

Macomb,  A.  C Sept. 

(irierson.  C.  H Sept. 

Allaire.  W.  H Sept. 

Blauvelt,  XV.  F Apr. 

Hodges,  IT.  C,  Jr Sept. 

Itoherts,  H.  L Mar. 

Chatfleld,  W.  II May 

Morrison,  J.  F Sept. 

I'.enson,  H.  C Sept. 

Foltz,  F.  S Sept. 

Landers,  G.  F Nov. 

Wheeler,  C.  B Nov. 


20,1913 
27, 

4, 

4, 

5, 

5, 

5, 

6, 
16, 

4, 
16, 
28, 

8, 
30, 

9, 
27. 
19, 
12, 
27, 

o, 
27, 
21, 

1. 
12, 
24, 
14, 
20. 

4,1914 

11, 

24, 

27, 

13, 

27, 

29, 

23, 

26, 

30,1912 

28.1914 

30, 

1, 

1, 
20, 
29, 

4, 

9, 

2,1912 
24, 

26,1914 
17, 
25, 

2, 

4, 
13, 
28, 
13, 
13, 
30, 
15, 
27, 
27, 

2, 

3, 


TifHITTUNANT 

Kniskern,  A  .!> 

Kasinian,  F.  F 

Raymond, It.   I 

Harris,  U.S.  T. 


COLON1CLS. 

Apr. 

»•••••••  V.JC  [  * 

Jan. 

.Feb. 


Dodds.'F.  L. Junel4, 

Taylor,  IT J  line  24, 

Bethel,  W.  A Aug. -25 

Sihert,  W.L Sept 

Kllllli,  .T.  E Oct, 

Oraighill,  W.  E... Dec. 

Kendall,  W.  P..  . Jan. 

Banister,   W.  B Jan. 

.Mason,  C.   F Jan. 


24.1906 
13.1907 
15,1909 
26, 


21, 
16, 

3 

1 

1, 

1, 


1910 


Corps  or 
Arm. 


ord. 
eng. 
cav. 
cav. 
si'r 
qm. 
inf. 
qm. 
a. 
inf. 
rued, 
inf. 
inf. 
Inf. 
med. 
inf. 
inf. 
eng. 
i  n  f . 
inf. 
inf. 
c.a. 
p.b.g. 
eng. 
qm. 
a.  g. 
r.f. 

inf. 

c.a. 

eng. 

inf. 

qm. 

qm. 

med. 

cav. 

IV. 

inf. 

inf. 

prof 

prof. 

inf. 

inf. 

i.g. 
cav. 
cav. 
cav. 
cav. 
a.g. 
cav. 
cav. 
cav. 
nf. 
inf. 
inf. 
inf. 
inf. 
inf. 
cav. 
cav. 
c.  a. 
ord. 


qm. 

qm. 

med. 

med. 

j.  a. 

eng. 

nrof. 

e^g. 

eng. 

en0, 

rued. 

med. 

med. 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

(*) 

84 
85 
86 
87 

88 


Name,  Itaulc,  and  Date  of  Commission. 

IjllfiUT.-COliONIfiliS — CoiUimied. 

Glennan,  J.  1> Jan.    1,1910 

Bradley,  A.   E Ian.  28, 

Newcomer,  11. C Feb.    9, 

Peirce,  W.  S Feb.  12, 

Frick,  E.  B Feh.  18, 

Keeler,  F.   It Apr.  14, 

HoIt.D.    H Junell, 

Patrick,  M.  M June  13, 

Baxter,  J.  E July    4, 

Zalinski,  M.  G Aug.   1, 

Burr,  G.  W Oct.   23, 

Willcox,  C Dec.  27, 

Raymond,  T.  U Jan.    1,1911 

Snyder,  II.   D Jan.    1, 

Smith,  A.    M Jan.    1, 

Clarke,  J.  T Ian.    1, 

Porter,  J.   B Feb.  15, 

Riche,  C.  S Feb.  27, 

Bees,  T.  II Feb.  27, 

Potter,  C.  L Feb.  27, 

Wood,  W.  S Mar.   3, 

Baker,  C.  B Mar.  3, 

Williamson,  G.McK Mar.   3, 

Slavens,  T.  II Mar.   3, 

Stanley,  D.  S.. Mar.  3, 

Gatchell,  G.  AV Apr.  12, 

Buggies,  C.   L'H Apr.  13, 

Ireland,    M.  W May    1, 

McMahon,  J.  E May    3, 

Menoher,  C.T May  26, 

Hirst,  R.  L June  1, 

Fisher,  H.   C lune  7, 

(loodman,  T.  C June  13, 

Sage,  W.H June  13, 

Shuuk,  F.  R July  11, 

Straub,  O.  I July  28, 

Horney,  O.  O Aug.  5, 

Sands,  G.  H. Aug.  11. 

Schumm,  H.  C Aug.  11, 

Houston,  J.  B Aug.  16, 

Root,  E.  A Sept.  6, 

Hale,  H.  C Sept.  6, 

Mott,T.  B Sept.  7, 

Montgomery,  G Sept.  21, 

Schoiield.  R.   McA Sept.  22, 

Taggart,  E.  F Sept.  27 

Faison,  S.  \> Sept. 27, 

Robinson,  \V Oct.     3, 

Hunter,  A.  M Oct.     3, 

Stuart,  E.R Oct.    4, 

Hayden,  J.L. Oct.     5, 

Masbronclc,  A Nov.  27, 

Hinds,  E Dec.   1, 

Blake,  E.   M. Dec.  5, 

Haan,  W.  G Dec.   6, 

Jordan,  S.  S Dec.    6, 

Barroll,  M.  K fan.  17,1912 

March,  P.O Feb.    8, 

Jervey,  It Feb.  27, 

McKiustiy,   C.  II Feb.  27, 

Dickman,  J.T Feb.  29, 

Judson,  XV.  V Mar.   2, 

Perkins,  F Mar    2, 

Buruham,   W  P Mar.   2. 

Skerrett,  D Mar.  7, 

A rrasmith ,  J .  M M ar.  12, 

Johnston,  W.  If Mar.  28, 

Atkinson,  B.W Mar.  30, 

Campbell,  A Ayr.    1, 

Shaw,  H.A Apr.  12, 

Winter,  F.A Apr.  13, 

Tschappat,  W.  H May    1, 

Nichols,  M May  28, 

O'Neil,  J.  P May  30, 

Krauthoir,  C.R lune   8, 

Caiieton,  (1 June  30, 

Outran,  T.  B Inly  30, 


Corps  or 
Arm. 


med. 

med. 

eng. 

ord. 

med. 

med. 

prof. 

eng. 

qm. 

qm. 

ord. 

med. 

med. 

med. 

med. 

med. 

j.a. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

qm. 

qm. 

qm. 

qm. 

qm. 

c.a. 

ord. 

med. 

f.a. 

f.a. 

inf. 

med. 

qm. 

inf. 

eng. 

c.a. 

ord. 

cav. 

c.a. 

qm. 

inf. 

inf. 

f.  a. 

ord. 

qrn. 

inf. 

inf. 

prof. 

c.  a. 

prof. 

c.a. 

inf. 

f.a. 

c.a. 

c.  a. 

c.a. 

c.a. 

a.g. 

eng. 

eng. 

cav. 

eng. 

inf. 

inf. 

is. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

a.g. 

med. 

med. 

prof. 

l  n  f . 

inf. 

qm. 

cav. 

cav. 


(*)  Included  in  his  grade  in  the  arm  to  which  he  belongs. 
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o 


Name,  Hank,  and  Date  of  Commission. 


LIKUT.-COLOXKLS  —  Continued. 
McDonald,  J.  B Aug.   2,1912 


89 

90  Desliou,  G.  D Aug.  6, 

91  Uivers,  T.    It Aug.  24, 

92  Kenle3T,W.   L Aug.26, 

93  Allen,  H.T Aug.  28, 

94  Dickson,  T.  C Sept.  2, 

95  Deutler,  C.E Sept.  8, 

96  Heard,  J.  W Sept. 15, 

97  Forsyth,  W.W Oct.    3, 

98  Wiuslow.E.  E Oct.  12, 

99jStyer,  H.  D, Nov. 13, 

100  Mcculloch,  C.  Cjr Dec.     7, 

101  Ayer,  W.  E Dec.  12, 

102  McGlachlin,  E.  F.,  jr Dec.  27, 

103 'Yates,  A.  W Feb.    1,1913 

104  Noble,  R.  H Feb.    1, 

105'Uoodier,  L.  E Feb.  20, 

106'Joyes,  J.  W Feb.  20, 

107  Flagler,  C.  A.  F Feb.  27, 

108  Harding,  C Feb.  27, 

109  I011  is,  W.   K Mar.    2, 

110  scott,  W.  S Mar.    4, 

111  Pate,  D.  L Mar.    4, 

112  Iteber,  S Mar.   5, 

113  Kimball.  A.   W Mar.    5, 

114  Hart,  W.  H Mar.    6, 

115  Morse,  15.  C Mar.  11, 

116  Bassiter,  W Mar.  16, 

117  squier,  G.  O Mar.  17, 

118  Uevnolds,  F.  P Apr.  16, 

119  Finley,  J.  P Apr.  28, 

120  Day,  F.  R. Apr.  30, 

121  Straub,  P.  F May    9, 

122j  Beichmann,  C May  29, 

133  Boudiez,  L.  S In ne  27, 

124  Stark,  A.  N .lulv  13, 

125  I  [arts,  W.  W A  rig.  12, 

126  Hains,  J.  P Am,'.  27, 

127  Buffington,  A.  P Aug.  27, 

128  Todd.  H.   D.,  Jr. Sept.    2, 

129  Moore,  T.W Sept.   5, 

130  Jadwin,  E...     Oct.    12, 

131  llorton,  W.  E Oct.    24, 

132  Holler,  J.  E Oct.    :o, 

133  Wright,  W.   M Nov.  2o, 

134  Brewster,  A.  W Dec.    2, 

135  Waterman,  J.  C Dec.    2, 

13d  Keller,  C Dec.    6, 

13J  Mulr,  C.H Jan.  11,1914 

138  Hearn.  C  O Ian.  24, 

139  Deakyne,  If Feb.  27, 

140  Bromwell,  U.  S Feb,  27, 

141  Parmerter,  A.  L Mar.   3, 

142  Smiley,  S.  F Mar.   3, 

14"!  Devore,  1).  J! Mar.  13, 

(*)  Smith,  M.  F Mar.  22, 

144  Bvnch.C Apr.  23, 

145 Cameron,  G.  H Apr.  26, 

146  Buck,  B.   B Apr.  28, 

147  Walsh.  R.  D \pr.  80, 

14"  < 'heat  ham     B.    V Mav  29, 

119  Martin,  W.  F lime   5, 

150  Davis.  W.  C lulv    8. 

151  Johnson,  E.  M.,  Jr Tnlv  2(>. 

152  Manldin,   F.  G .lulv  25, 

153  Baker,  I).  J.,.Jr July  29, 

154  Poo  re,  B.  A Aug.   4, 

1551  Read,  G.   W Aug.    9, 

(*)  I  Walker,  M.  L Aug.  22, 

156  Cole.  J.  A Aug.  25, 

157  .Cabell,  DeR.  C Sept.   1, 

^ayre,  F Sept.  2, 

15U  Hutcheson,  a sept.  4, 

160 Cress,  <;.  O sept.  4, 

1K1  McBae,  J.  H Sept. 13, 

162  Gordon,  W.  H ...sept.  13. 

163  r,as«elgne,  A.  I sept.  15, 

1641  Brown,  R.  A Sept. 27. 


Corps  or 
Arm. 


l.g. 


med. 

cav. 

f.a. 

cav. 

ord. 

in  I. 

a.  g. 

cav. 

eng. 

Inf. 

med. 

inf. 

r.  a. 

qui. 

iuf. 

j.  a. 

ord. 

eng. 

eug. 

c.a. 

cav. 

ca  v. 

sig. 

qm. 

<im. 

inf. 

I.  a. 

sig. 

med. 

inf. 

>•  g. 

med. 

inf. 

a.  g. 

med. 

eng. 

c.  a. 

inf. 

c.  a. 

inf. 

eng. 

q.  m. 

ord. 

a.  g. 

>.  g- 

cav. 

eng. 

inf. 

c.a. 

eng. 

em,'. 

inf. 

inf. 

iuf. 

c.  of  c. 

med. 

cav. 

inf. 

cav. 

<im. 

a.  g. 

c.  a. 

inf. 

c.  a. 

Inf. 

Inf. 

a.  g 

prof 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

a.g. 

inf. 

inf. 

cav. 
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Name,  Rank,  and  Date  of  Commission. 


Corps  or 
Arm. 


LIKUT.-COIiONJOI.S-  Continued 

Ketcham.D.W Nov.   2,1914  c.a. 

166  Morton,  K Nov.  3,        lord. 

MAJOI.'S. 

Bay,  B.  B Nov.  12,1901!qm. 

ssiBord,  H.  M l<'eb.  20.1902'qin. 

3  Morrow,  H.  M Ian.  27,1903  j. a. 

4  Smith,  It.  S Feb.  19,         qm. 

5|  Bethel,  W.  A Inly  15, 

1IT1....I      !..  1  l  .  .. 


6  Winship,  B.., 


7  Oambrill,  W.  G Ian. 

8  Davis,  A.  M .Mar 

9  Kussel,  E Inly 

10,(iallagher,  H.  3 Ian. 

11  Canny,  J Oct. 

12  Wilkins.H.   F Oct. 

13  saltzman,  C.  MeK Feb. 

14  Muiisoii,  E.  D July 

15|Kennedy, J.  M.. 

16  Williams.  C.    C .Alar.  26, 

17  Stanton,  ('.  E Apr.  15, 

18i  Howard,  D.   C Apr.  24, 

19  Wilson,  W.  H May  10, 

20JCosby,  S lime   9, 

21  Stevens,  P.  C lulv  23, 

22  Hof,  S Aug.    9, 

23  Tschappat,  W.  H Sept. 19, 

24  Rice,  J.  H Oct. 

25  Mcfndoe,J.    !•' Nov 


j.a. 
j.a. 

oil). 

qm. 
sig. 


.Jan.    4,1904 
23, 

17, 

6, 

19.1905  qm. 
4,        I  qm 
6,        Iqm. 

10.1906  Sig. 
11,  med. 

Mar.  20,1907  med. 
ord. 
qm. 
med. 
med. 


26  Bateman.C.  C 

27  Morrow,  J.  J . 

28  Cavanaugh,  .1. 

29  Jervey,  J.  P. 

30  King,  D.  If.... 
Ames,  T.  L.. . 
Bailey,  G.   G.. 


10, 
15. 

17,1908 
81, 


Ian 

Ian 

II Feb.  14. 

Feb.  28, 

Feb.  29, 

-Mar.  17, 

Mar.19, 

33i Groves,  B.  It Mar.  25, 

341  Lewis,   W.    F Apr.  10, 

35  Bratton.  T.  S Apr.  15, 

38 'Kirkpatrick.    T.  J Apr.  22, 

37  Band,  I.   W Apr.  23, 

38  Fauntleroy,  P.  V Apr.  23, 

39  Wilson..].   S Apr.  23, 

40  l>iitchei\  B.   It Apr.  23, 


Fuller,  L.  A Apr.  23, 

Skinner,  G-  A Apr.  23, 

DarnaB,  C.  R- Apr.  23, 

Pa -re,  H Apr.  23, 

Asbford,  B.  K Apr.  23, 

46  Webber,   II.  A Apr.  23, 

47  Clayton,   J.J! Apr.  23, 

4*  (  liamberlain,   W.  P Apr.  23, 

49|Sehreiner,  K.  R Apr.  23, 

50  llarlsock,   F.  M A  pr.  23, 

51]  Duval,    D.  F .Apr.  23, 

52  Manly,  C.J \pr.  23, 

53  Baker,    I) Apr.  23, 

54]  Davidson,  J.  T Apr.  25, 

K Mav     1, 

church.  J.  It Mav    1, 

Howell.  G.    P Mav    8, 

Ford,  J    H May  20, 

Kilts,  i'    W lime    2, 

Ashhiirn,  P.  M Imie24, 

..Inly    6, 
.July  28, 

•  Aug.    7, 
.<>ct.   27, 

65  O'l-fern,  E.  P Oct.   31, 

6»i  Brown.  II.  A Nov.  12, 

67  Dean.  K.  A Dec.     4, 

68  Bamoreux,  T.  B Dec.     8, 

h9  Usher, F.  M.C Dec.   12, 

70  Hero,  A.,.Ir Dec.  27. 

71  Trubv,  W.F lull.  1.1909 

72  RnsselLF.  P Ian.  1. 

73  Wolfe.  K.  P Ian.  1, 

74  (licnleaf.  H.  S Jan.  1, 

75iHtss.   L.  T Ian.  1, 


55  Trnby,  A 
56 

57 
U 

60 

61  Walker,  M.    L. 

62  Itaymond,  B.  R. 

83  Badne.  \V.    I!  .  .  . 
61  Gavitt.  II.  C 


eng. 
qm. 
ord. 
ord. 
ord. 
eng. 
chap, 
eng. 
eng. 
eng. 
ord. 
ord. 
qm. 
chap, 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
lined, 
med. 
qm. 
med. 
med. 
eng. 
med. 
eng. 
med. 

ens. 

eug. 
eng. 

chap. 

ord. 

chap. 

men. 

c.a. 

med. 

c.a. 

med. 

med. 

med. 

med. 

med. 


(*)  Included  in  bis  grade  in  the  arm  to  which  he  belongs. 
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RELATIVE  HANK  OP  THE  SUPERIOR  OFFICERS  OP  THE  REGULAR  ARMY -Continued. 


o 


76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

91) 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

J 12 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 


Name,  Hank,  and  Date  of  Commission . 


MAJULis — Continued. 

Collius,  C.  C hin. 

ledger, B.J. ,  Jr Ism. 

Waterhouse,  S.  M Jan. 

Hartnett,  E. H Jan. 

Ford,  C.  S Ian. 

Marrow, C.  E 1  an. 

Shockley,  M.A.  XV Jan. 

Winn,  It.  N Jan. 

Lyster,  T.  C Ian. 

Wadhams.  S.  1 1 Jan. 

ltobbins.  C.P Ian. 

Ithoads,  T.  L Ian. 

Gilchrist,  H.  L Jan. 

Lyster, W.  J.  L Ian. 

Persons,  E.  E Ian. 

Bisphain,  W.N !an. 

Harris,  P.E Jan. 

Geddings,E.  F Ian. 

Bricker,  E.  T) Jan. 

Penrose,  G.  II Feb. 

Morse,  A.  \V Feb. 

Baker,  F.  C Feb. 

Blakel  jT,   G Mar. 

Coe,  F.   XV Mar.! 

Reynolds,  C.  It INI  ar. 

Smith,  W. It Mar. 

Frier,  J.  H Apr. 

Burden,    \V.  J Apr. 

Whitney,  H.  H Apr. 

Randolph,  J.  A Apr. 

Winn,  F.  L June 

Hutton.P.  C I  iiiie! 

Schulz,  E.H June! 

Read,  B.A lime: 

Ballon.  C.  C June! 

Smith,  E.  V July 

Dale,  F.  A I  uly 

Duncan,  G.  B July 

Durfee.L.  L July 

Penn,  J.  A Aug. 

Lewis.  E.  M Sepr. 

Chase,  A. W Sept. 

Kephurt,  S.  A Sept.: 

Burgess,  II Sept. 

Croxton,  R.C    Oct.. 

lones,  IS.  N.,.lr Nov. 

Roberts,  W.M... Nov. 

Johnson,  A Dec. 

Holliiinii,    G.M Dec. 

Burgess,  L.R Dec. 

shipton,  J.    A Dec. 

Chamberlaine,  W Dec. 

Shook.  J.  It Ian. 

Vose,  W.  E Inn. 

Woodbury,  F.T Jan. 

Rutherford,  II.  II Ian. 

Rumier,  IS.  1 Ian. 

Whilinore,  E.  It Ian. 

Me  Andrew,  p.  II Ian. 

Biownlee,C.    Y Jan. 

Murtagh,  J.  A Jan. 

Ekwurzel,  G.  Br Ian. 

Van  Poole,  G.  Mel) Ian. 

Reno,  W.   XV Ian. 

Buck,  C.   D Ian. 

Gosinan,  G.  ll.lt Ian. 

Koerper,  C.   E Ian. 

Allen,  J.  II Ian. 

Patterson,   It.  U Ian. 

Noble,  It.  E Ian. 

Van  Dnsen,  J.  W Ian. 

Irwin,  G.  Le  It Jan. 

Ileiner,   G.  G Jan. 

Brooke,  It Ian. 

Connor,  W.I) Feb, 

Easterbrook,  K.  P Feb. 

I)e  Witt,  \V Feb. 

Martin.  G.  W Feb. 

Martin,  C.H Feb. 

Schull,  H.W Mar. 


Corps  or 

■ 

Arm. 

156 

1,1909 

med. 

1, 

med. 

157 

i! 

med. 

158 

1, 

med. 

159 

1, 

med. 

160 

1, 

med. 

161 

1, 

med. 

162 

1, 

med. 

163 

1, 

med. 

164 

1, 

med. 

165 

1, 

med. 

166 

1, 

med. 

167 

1, 

med. 

168 

1, 

med. 

169 

1, 

med. 

170 

1, 

med. 

171 

14, 

c.  a. 

172 

15, 

med. 

173 

21, 

ord. 

174 

6, 

qm. 

175 

26, 

med. 

176 

26, 

med. 

177 

8, 

c.  a. 

178 

10, 

c.  a. 

179 

13, 

med. 

180 

31, 

c.  a. 

181 

a, 

inf. 

182 

11, 

pii  *** 

183 

14, 

c.  a. 

184 

22, 

chap. 

185 

a. 

u.g. 

186 

16, 

med. 

187 

24, 

eng. 

188 

25, 

j.a. 

189 

26, 

inf. 

190 

7, 

inf. 

191 

8, 

med. 

192 

19, 

inf. 

193 

23, 

inf. 

194 

10, 

inf. 

195 

4, 

inf. 

196 

9, 

c.  a. 

197 

10, 

c.  a. 

198 

21, 

eng. 

199 

1, 

inf. 

200 

16, 

inf. 

201 

17, 

med. 

202 

1, 

inf. 

203 

3, 

eng. 

204 

4, 

0.  a. 

205 

7, 

c.  a. 

206 

10, 

c.  a. 

207 

1,1910 

med. 

208 

1, 

med. 

209 

1, 

med. 

210 

1, 

med. 

211 

1, 

med. 

212 

1, 

med. 

213 

1, 

med. 

214 

1, 

med. 

215 

1, 

med. 

216 

1, 

med. 

217 

1, 

med. 

218 

1, 

med. 

219 

1, 

med. 

220 

1, 

med. 

221 

1, 

med. 

ooo 

1, 

med. 

223 

1, 

med. 

224 

1, 

med. 

225 

1, 

med. 

226 

14, 

f.  a. 

227 

24, 

c.  a. 

228 

28, 

med. 

229 

9, 

eng. 

230 

14, 

chap. 

231 

18, 

med. 

232 

23, 

a.  g. 

233 

28, 

inf. 

234 

0, 

ord. 

235 

Name,  K  ink,  and  Date  of  Commission. 


majous—  Continued. 
Weigel,  "W Mar.  12, 1910 

\-l\  1    1    j      1    '  *        «l     .    •«••••  m  •••••••••■••  J'  I  211b     1  "1  ^ 


Hanson,  T.    G 

Hi II man, J.    W 

Mall,  II 

Cronin.  M.D 

Perry,   B.  W 

Thonihiirgh,   R.  M 

Grubbs,  It.  11 

Farnsworlb,   C  S. 
Cannon,  W.   C 


31, 

n 


.Mar.  24, 
.Mar.  29, 
.Mar 
.Apr 
.Apr 
.Apr 
•  Apr, 
.Apr, 
.  Apr, 


5, 

7, 

14, 

17, 

21, 

Gerhard t,  C J  line  12, 

Oakes,  J.  C I  line  13, 

McManus,  G.  II Inly    1, 

Scott,  W.S Inly    4, 

Rolfe,  It. IE Aug.    1, 

Tiniberlake,  E.  J Sept.  10, 

Pence,  W.    P Sept.  let, 

PenlieM,  AY.  G Oct.    13, 

Dean,  J  ,'JP Oct.    20, 

Nicholls,  J.  C! Nov.    1. 

McNair,  W.  S Nov. 15. 

De  Lanes',  M.    A Dec.  27. 

Bloombergh,  11.1) Jan     1,1911 

Hallorau,  P.  S Jan.     1, 

Nelson,  K Jan.     1, 

Field,  P.C Ian.     1, 

Shaw,  U.G Ian.     1, 

Brechemin,  L.,  Jr Ian.    1, 

Whiieomb.C.  C Ian.     1, 

Crablree, G.  II Ian.     1, 

AlcAlexander, U.  G Jan.  19, 

Jones,  W.K Jan.  20, 

Williams,.!.  M Feb.    2, 

Wittenmyer,  E Feb.  15, 

Kreger,  E.  A Feb.  15, 

Chenev,  S.  A Feb.  27, 

Altstaetter.F.   AY Feb.  27, 

Ferguson,  II.  11 Feb.  27, 

Boggs,  F.  C Feb.  27, 

smith,  C.  S Feb.  27, 

Wooten,  W.  P Feb.  27, 

Lenihan,  M.J Mar.  3, 

1 1  ersey,  M.  L Mar.   3, 

Albright,  F.  II Mar.   3, 

Evans,  F.  D Mar.  3, 

Carnahan,  18.  C Mar.  3, 

Lewis,  E.  A Mar.  3, 

Tayman,  C.  E Mar.   3, 

McAndrew,  J.  "W Mar.   3, 

Chiisman,  K.  It Mar.  3, 

Harris,  P.  C Mar.    8, 

Holbrook.  XV.  A Mar.    3, 

Koehler.  L.  M Mar.    3, 

Michie,  It.  E.  L Mar.    3. 

Byram.G.  L Mar.   3, 

Tompkins,  S.  It.  It Mar.   3, 

Rice.S Mar.    3, 

Thayer,  A Mar.  3, 

Garrard,  L.F.,Jr. Mar.   3. 

Clayton.  B.  T Mar.    3, 

Fredendall,  I.  L Mar.  3, 

Pettns,  H.  L Mar.   3, 

Grunt,  F.  A Mar.  3, 

Snow.  XV.  J Mar.    3, 

Hamilton,  A Mar.   3, 

Gilmore,  J.  C.,Jr Mar.   3, 

Know  I  ton,  J.  L Mar.   3, 

Hampton,  K.  J Mar.   3, 

Traub,  P.E Mar.   5, 

Carter,  J.  Mel Mar.   P, 

McFarland,  M Mar.  10, 

Wilder,  W.  T Mar.  11, 


Corps  or 
A  1  m. 


Sample,  W.  It Mar. 


Dashiell,  W.  It. 
Uelmick,  E.  A. 

Rose,  R.  \V 

Bennett,  W.  C. 
Sargent,  F.  H 


.Mar 
.  Mar. 
.  Mar. 
.Mar, 
.Mar. 


11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
U, 


Chase,  W Mar.  11, 


inf. 

*ig. 

inf. 

chap. 

inf. 

inf. 

chap. 

med. 

med. 

inf. 

qm. 

inf. 

eng. 

c.  a. 

<pn. 

qm. 

qm. 

0.  a. 
ord. 
inf. 
ord. 

1.  a. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
med. 
inf. 
inf. 

c.  a. 

inf. 

j.a. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

ens,'. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

a.  g. 

ml. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

a.  g. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

qm. 

qm. 

qm. 

qm. 

qm. 

f.  a. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

qm. 

qm. 

cav. 

cav. 

inf. 

inf. 

ao* 
•  »• 

inf. 
inf. 
inf. 
inf. 

qm, 
inf. 
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c 


236 
237 
2S8 
239 
240 
241 
2-12 
2-43 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
25(1 
351 


Name,  Hank,  ami  Pate  of  Commission- 


MA  JO  US  —  Vuillhliifd. 

Hagadorn,  C.  B Mar. 

Lee,  H.  K Mar. 

Rookmiller.  J-:.  V Mar. 

Phillips,  W.  A Mar. 

Taylor,  J.  R.  M Mar. 

Lacey,  F.  K,  Jr Mar. 

Cloman,  s.  A Mar. 

Crawford,  (' Mar. 

Graves,  W.  H Mar. 

Webster,  F.  J) Mar. 

Lei l eh,  .1.  I) Mar. 

Bnrkhardt,  S.,  .1  r Mar. 

Nornioyle,  J.  K Mar. 

Alexander,  It Mar. 

Johnson,  W,  0 Mar. 


Lindsay,  .].  P. 

-daden,  F.  W.  .. . 

2531 1  Jam  um.  M.  H... 

254  I  lardeman,  I 

255  Wright,  K.  S  .... 
256jllay,  W.  II 

257  Elliott,  S.  H 

258  Jenkins 


Mar. 

.Mar. 

Mar. 

,..   .Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

....Mar. 


J.  M Mar. 


259i  IiOChridge,  P.  I) 

360  McCI lire,  X.  V 

261  Rivers,  W.  (' 

262  Evans.  R.   W. 


.Mar 
.  Mar. 
.Mar. 
.Mar. 


263  I  Pax  ton,  It.  G Mar. 

264  Gatley,  G.  G 

265  Lvon,  Le  11.  S 

266  Horil.T.  N 

267  Sumnierall,  C.  P 

■2M  Cruikshauk,  W.  M. 
■2W  Wheeler,  J.,  Jr 

270  Call  an,  It.  E 

271  Landon,  E 

272  McNeil,  C.  II 

273  l'racv,.I.    I' 

274  Kessler,  P.  M 

275  Hagood,  J 

76  Patterson,  G. 


.Mar 
..Mar. 
.  .Mar. 
..Mar. 
.  .Mar. 
..Mar. 
..Mar. 
..Mar. 
..Mar. 
.Mar. 
..Mar. 
..Mar. 
..Mar. 
..Mar. 
..Mar. 
..Mar. 
..Mar. 
..Mar. 
..Mar. 

.  Apr. 


T... 

277  Fergusson.  F.  K. . 

278  Aheniethv,  R.  S, 
27^  Bandholtz.  H.H. 
uso  Ferguson <  H.  T.. 
2*1  Learn  a  rd,  II.  (i . . 
282  I  >onaldson.  T.  (i 

Sarratt,  E.  O 

284  Miller,  L.  S Apr 

286  Buckey,  M.  C Ai>r. 

28*5  Johnston.  F.  F. Apr. 

287  Parr,  ( ).    W.  B Apr. 

Prnden,    A.  A Apr. 

289  llillman,    L.  T Apr. 

290  Davidson,   W.T May 

t".>l    vuitman.  D.  E May 

292  Mnrrav,  P May 

293  Wolf.  P.  A May 


11,1911 

11, 

11, 

11, 

11, 

11. 

11, 

11, 

11, 

11, 

11, 

U, 

11,. 

11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
H, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
11, 
12, 
14, 
20, 
21, 

1, 

1, 

4, 

1-', 
13. 
26, 
29, 

I. 

3, 
10, 
23. 


Corps  or 
A  im. 


291  Moore.  G.  I> May 

295  Fleming,  A.S. May 

rjline,  W May 

•js*7  Gose,  E.   P. May 

298  llice,  <;.  D May 

299  Pearce.  K.    l»* A May 

BOO  Clark.  C.  (' June 

:;<a  Caldwell,  V.  A rune 

802  Butts.  E,    I Dine 

803  Rartlett,  C.  .1 lime 

B04  Hunt,  II.  .1 .Line 

ch,   I".  I! lntie 

8W)  Miller,  C lane 

807  M ill*  r,  It.  B June 

Irav,   A Mine 

809  Dad*-,   A.  L June 

810  Conklln,  A.S Inly 

Bll  Drown,  L July 

812  Ragan,  C.  A Inly 

818  ^tnil.G.C July 


26, 

27. 
27, 
27, 
27. 

1, 

6, 

7, 

7, 

18, 

18, 

21, 

21, 

96, 

29 

7, 

11, 

14, 

19, 


inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

Inf. 

inf. 

qui. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

i.g. 

inf. 

inf. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

i.g. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

qui. 

1.  a. 

i.g. 

f.  a. 

f.  a. 

f.  a. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

a  K. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

a.  g. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

cav. 

c.  a. 

c.a. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

f.  a. 

chap. 

ord. 

med. 

f .  a. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

a.g. 

(im. 

inf. 

chap. 

<•.  a. 

inf. 

inf. 

inf. 

med. 

inf. 

cav. 

inf. 

med. 

cav. 
C.  a. 
enr. 
med. 
I  chap. 


Name,  Hank,  and  Date  of  Commission. 


314 
315 
316 
317 
318 

(*) 
319 
320 
321 

1 322 
323 
<324 
325 
326 
'327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
1346 
1347 
348 
349 
350 
1351 
!352 
353 
354 
355 
1356 
357 
358 
859 
360 
361 
3,62 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
868 
369 

,  ♦ 

37(1 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
878 
37^ 
380 
381 
882 

884 

3«6 


majors— C<>7it hiued. 

Winn,  J.  S July 

Hedekin,  C.  A Auj;. 

Koester,  F.   J Aug. 

Brady,  J    P Aug. 

Dickson,  T.  J Aug. 

Smith,  A.,  Jr Aug. 

Wesson,  C.   M Atiij. 

Murphv,T.   O Sept. 

Bertsch,  W.  II Sept 

Pa v ne,  B Sept. 

Bush,  R.   L....... Sept. 


Harttnan,  J.  D.I Sept 

Bennet.  J.  B Sept. 

Jarvis.  M.  S Sept. 

Shinkle,  E.  M Sept. 

Carmichael.  It.  L Sept. 

Drown.  Earl  I Oct. 

Moses,  A Oct. 

Ashburu,  T.  Q Oct. 

Law  ton,  Frank  H Nov. 

Howze,  R.  L Nov. 

Heavey,  .T.  W Nov. 

Hirsch,H..T Nov. 

Guignard,  W.  S ...Dec. 

Bottoms,  S.  F Dec. 

Cloke.H.E Doc. 

Vestal ,  S.  C Dec. 

Ward,  P.R Dec. 

Q  rove,  W.  R Dec. 

Nugent,  G.  A Jan. 

Harttnann,  C. F Jan. 

Frazier,  J Ian. 

Bowlev,  A.  J Feb. 

Newsom,  E.  P Feb. 

Fries,  A.  A Feb. 

Woodruff.  J.  A Feb. 

Kelly,  W Feb. 

Stickle,  H.  W Feb. 

Rand,  L.U Feb. 

Markliaru,  E.  M Feb. 

Preston,  G.  II Feb. 

Anderson,  E Feb. 

Upton,  Da  R.  S Mar. 

Smith,  II.  A Mar. 

Jackson,  T.  II Mar. 

Cole.  W.  E Mar. 

stockle,  G.  K Mar. 

Hacker,  T.  B Mar. 

sall'arrans,  G.  C Mar. 

O'Keeie,  T.  P Mar. 

Pierce,  P.   E Mar. 

French,  C.  G Mar. 

\Vali I,  I- Mar. 

Spinks,  M.  G Apr. 

Johnson,  J.  (' \  pr. 

Eastman.  \V.  D Apr. 

Hall,  J.  P Apr. 

Ripley,  II.    A Apr. 

Jackson,  W.    P Apr. 

Lit teb rant,  W.  T May 

Mines,  .1.  L May 

Crow  lev,  M May 

Bradley.  J.  J May 

Heurv,  M.  J Dine 

Butler,  M.  C...lr Dine 

McNamee,  M.  M July 

Harrison,  R \  ug. 

Me  I  calf,  It.  F Allg. 

RlCh,  It  W Mil:. 

Settle,  D Aug. 

Rhodes, C.  D Aug. 

Bishop,  II.  <; Aug. 

Laiighorue,  U.  T Aug. 

Young.  C Aug. 

Marshall,  F.  C Sept. 

Hawkins,  W.  .1 Sept. 

Switzer  J.S Sept. 

Ryan,  J.  A Sept. 


23,1911 
11, 
11, 
11, 

12, 

16. 
25, 

2, 

6, 

7, 

8, 
11. 
27, 
27. 
29, 
30. 

4, 

fc" 

12, 
18, 
27, 
27, 

1, 

5, 

5, 

6, 

6, 
10. 

17.1912 
W, 
31, 

9, 
14, 


27, 

eng. 

27, 

eng. 

27, 

eng. 

27. 

eng. 

27. 

eng. 

27, 

eng. 

29 

cav. 

29, 

cav. 

2, 

inf. 

2. 

inf. 

2, 

eng. 

7, 

C.  a. 

8, 

qui. 

11, 

qui. 

12, 

inf. 

22. 

chap. 

2«. 

inf. 

30, 

inf. 

30. 

inf. 

1, 

c.  a. 

3. 

i.  pr. 

12, 

iiird. 

13. 

med. 

18, 

p.  s- 

23, 

1.  ff. 

21, 

cav. 

88, 

inf. 

88, 

inf. 

30, 

inf. 

8, 

qm. 

B0, 

cav. 

3d, 

cav. 

8, 

cav. 

6, 

med. 

7. 

Died. 

16, 

inf. 

26, 

cav. 

26, 

1.  a. 

27, 

cav. 

88, 

cav. 

3, 

cav. 

6, 

ord. 

.*' 

a.  g. 

15, 

cav. 

Corps  or 
Arm. 


a.g. 

cav. 

a.g. 

C.  a. 

chap. 

p.s. 

ord. 

inf. 

qm. 

I.  a. 

inf. 

qm. 

inf. 

inf. 

ord. 

qm. 

eng. 

c.  a. 

qm. 

qm. 

cav. 

inf. 

qm. 

f.  a. 

qui. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

qm. 

c.a. 

sig. 

inf. 

f.a. 

chap. 


(•)  Included  in  his  grade  in  the  arm  to  which  he  belongs. 
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RELATIVE  RANK  OF  THE  SUPERIOR,  OFFICERS  OF  THE  REGULAR  AU^iY- Continued. 


y, 

390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 
C) 
(*■ 
400 
■101 

(*) 
<*) 
(») 
{*) 
I*) 

(*) 
(*J 
(*) 
(*) 

402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
4241 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 


Name,  Haul;,  aud  Date  of  Commission. 


ma  jo  us — Continued. 

Caldwell,  F.  M Sept, 

Hornbrook,  J.  J Oct. 

Plllsbury,  a.  B Oct. 

Williams,  H.  O Oct. 

Clark.  \V.  F Oct. 

Case.  D.  B Nov. 

Elliott,  W Nov. 

Logan,  J.    A.,Jr Nov. 

Dutton,  S.  F A'ov. 

Cnyer,  G.  D Nov. 

Read,  A.  C Nov. 

Latrobe,-  O. ,  Jr Dec. 

Cover,  P.  L Dec. 

(^rote,  W.  F Dec. 

Evans,  H.  V Dec. 

Humphrey,  E.  H Dec. 

Price,  H.  C Dec. 

Parker,  H.   W Dec. 

Chamberlain,  F.  V.  S Dec. 

Elliott,  C.  R Dec. 

Bracken,  E.  J Dec. 

Petty,  J.  M Dec. 

sha\v,G.  C Dec. 

Xewbill,  W.  D Dec. 

Teiiks.  I.  C Feb. 

Ansel!,  S.  T Feb. 

Lukesh,  G.  R Feb. 

siattery,  J.  R Feb. 

Otwell,  C.  W Feb. 

Waldron,  A.  E Feb. 

McDonough,  M.  J Feb. 

Ely,  H.  E Mar. 

White,  H.  A Mar. 

Jones,  S.  G Mar. 

Wildman,  L.  D Mar. 

Rowel! ,  M.    W Mar. 

Jenkins.  A.  G Mar. 

Casad,  A.    F Mar. 

Sn'ley,  L.  S Mar. 

Hunt,  I.  L Mar. 

Morrow,   W.  M Mar. 

Fleming,  L.  J Mar. 

McCloskey,    M Mar. 

Clarke,  W.  L Mar. 

Plialen,  J.  M Apr. 

Ilardaway,  B.  F Apr. 

Hevans,  J.  L May 

Meyer,  O.  B May 

Schley,  T.  F ...May 

Dal  ton,  A.  C June 

Little,  W.  L July 

Williams,  A.  W July 


17,1912 

3, 
12, 
13, 
31, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

1, 
12, 
22, 

1, 

7, 
12, 
16, 
16, 
16, 
16, 
16, 
16, 
16, 
16. 
24, 
27, 

1,1913 
20, 
27, 
27, 
27, 
27, 
27, 

2, 

3, 

4. 

5, 

6, 

7, 

8, 
11, 
13, 
15, 
16, 
16, 
17, 
16, 
30, 

9, 
28, 
29, 
27, 

2, 
13, 


Corps  or 
Arm. 


cav. 

cav. 

eng, 

inf. 

cav. 

qm. 

qm. 

qm. 

qm. 

inf. 

p.  r. 

p.  s. 

med. 

inf. 

p.  s. 

p.  s. 

p.r. 

p.  s. 

p.s. 

p.s. 

p.s. 

p.s. 

p.s. 

qm. 

inf. 

j.  a.  g. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

inf. 

j.  a. 

cav. 

Big. 

cav. 

c.  a. 

ord. 

inf. 

i.  aff. 

inf. 

qm. 

f.  a. 

sig. 

med. 

inf. 

med. 

cav. 

inf 

qm. 

ined. 

med. 


431 

432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 

(*> 
447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 

(*) 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 


Name,  Hank,  and  Date  of  Commission. 


majors—  Continued. 

Pope,F.  A Aug.  12,1913 

Castner,  J.  C Aug.  27, 

Wyllie,  K.  E Aug.27, 

Forse,  W Sept.  2, 

Youngberg,  G.  A Sept.  3, 

Sigerfoos,  E Sept.  5, 

Bond,  P.  S Oct.  12. 

Shuttleworth,  E.  A Nov.  21, 

Westervelt,  W.  I Nov. 22, 

Howard,.!   Dec.   5, 

.Johnston,  E.  N Dec.   6, 

Van  Deman,  R.  11 Dec.  11, 

Marqnart,  P.  JO Dec.  23. 

Brooke,  VV Jan.  11,1914 

Young, M Ian.  24, 

Symmonds,  C.  J Feb.   4, 

Chapman,  L.  A.  I Feb.  10, 

Price,  H.  J Feb.  20, 

Putnam,  A.  B Feb.  27, 

sherrill,  C.  O Feb.  27, 

Peek,  E.  D Feb.  27, 

Spalding,  G.  R Feb.  27, 

Dent,  E.  J Feb.  27, 

Caples,  W.  C Feb.  27, 

Simons,  W.  H Mar.   3, 

Madden,  J.  F Mar.  3, 

Fenton,  C.  W Mar.  8, 

Wallace,  W...    Mar.  13, 

Shepard,  J.  L Apr. 23, 

Anderson,  E.  D Apr. 26, 

Kobbe,  F.  W Apr.  28, 

White,  (J.  P Apr.  30, 

standiford,  W.  R MavlO, 

Brown,  L.  C -May  27, 

Palmer,  J.  Mr  A June  5, 

Steele.  Jf.  L June26, 

Keller,  W.  J, luly  4, 

Dwver,T.  F .luly  8, 

Miller,  J.  K July 20, 

Mitchell,  J.  B July 2ft, 

Newman,    W July  29, 

Wilcox,  P.  A Aug.  5, 

Scherer,  J,.  C Aug.  9, 

Furlong,  J.  W Sept.  1, 

Fleming,  R.  .1 Sept.  1, 

Winans,  E.  B  Sept.  2, 

Johnston,  YV.  T Sept.  4, 

Howard,  H.  P Sept.  4, 

Threlkeld,  H.  L Sept. 13, 

Davison,  P.  W Sept.  15, 

Lindsley,  E Sept. 27, 

Morgan,  A.  S Nov.  2, 


Corps  or 

Ann. 


eng. 

int. 

c.  a. 

c.  a. 

eng. 

inf. 

eng. 

inf. 

ord. 

inf. 

eng. 

i.g. 
in  l. 
inf. 
o.  a. 
cav. 

P-S- 

inf. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

eng. 

i.  g. 

qm. 

cav. 

inf. 

med. 

cav. 

inf. 

cav. 

p.  s. 

c.  a. 

inf. 

c.  a. 

med. 

qm. 

inf. 

c.  a. 

inf. 

inf. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

cav. 

inf. 

inf. 

cav. 

c.  a. 


(*)  Included  in  his  grade  in  the  arm  to  which  he  belongs. 
FIELD    OFFICERS    OF    REGIMENTS    AND    OF    THE    ARTILLERY    CORPS.t 


First  Cavalry. 

Col.  George  K.  Hunter. 
Lt.-Col.  William  S.Scott. 
Maj.  Edmund  S.  Wright. 
Maj.  W.  T.Littebrant. 

Second  Cavalry. 

Col.  William  J.  Nicholson 
Lt.-Col.  Jos.T.  Dickman. 
Maj.  WTiiliamC.  Rivers. 
Miij.  William  V.  Clark. 
Maj.  Charles  W. Fenton. 

Third  Cavalry. 

Col.  A.  P.  Blocksom. 
1,1  .-Col.  Guy  Carleton. 
Mai. Sedgwick  Rice. 
Maj.  Jesse  McJ.  Carter. 
Maj. Francis  H.  Beach. 


Fourth  Cavalry. 
Col.  Win.  D.  Beach. 
Lt.-Col.  Wm.  W.  Forsyth 
Maj.  Letcher  Hardeman 
Maj.  (Any  II.  Preston. 
Maj.  Ralph  Harrison. 

Fifth  Cavalry. 
Col.  WilberE.  Wilder. 
Lt.-Col.  Daniel  L.  Tate. 
Maj.  S.  R.  H.Tompkins. 
Maj.  Nath'l  F.  McClure. 
Maj 

Sixth  Cavalry. 
Col.  Joseph  A.  Gaston. 
Lt.-Col.  Thos.  B.  Dugan. 
Maj.  Matt.  C.  Butler.  Jr. 
Ma|.  James,  J.Hornbrook. 
Maj.  Kdw.  D.  Anderson. 


Seventh  Cavalry. 
Col.  Cu 1 1 11  ff'e  H.  Murray, 
Lt.  -Col.  George  H.  Sands. 
Maj.  A  it  h  ur  Thayer. 
:\laj.  Chas.  J.  Symmonds. 
Maj.  Elmer  Lindsley. 

Eiahth  Cavalni. 
Col.  Charles  W.  Tavlor. 
Lt.-Col.  Rob.  D.  Walsh. 
Maj.  Frank  M.Caldwell. 
Maj.  Sarn'IG.  Jones. 
Maj.  Louis  C.  Scherer. 

Ninth  Cavalry. 
Col.  John  F.  Guilibyle. 

ljt.-(_-Ol. .....•••••• 

Maj.  M.  H.  Barnum. 
Maj.  AlexanderL.  Dade. 
Maj.  George  P.  White. 


Tenth  Cavalry. 
Col.  William  C.  Brown. 
Lt.-Col.  DeR.  C.  Cabell. 
Maj.  Ceo.  L.  Byram. 
Maj.  Fill  wood  W.  FZvans. 
Maj.  Robert  J.  Fleming. 

Eleventh  Cavalry. 

Col.  James  Lockett. 
Lt.-Col.  Henry  T.Allen. 
Maj.  Robert  L.  Howze. 
Maj.M.  W.  Rowell. 

Twelfth  Cavalry. 

Col.  Horatio  G.  Siekel. 
Lt.-Col.  J.  C.  Waterman. 
Maj.  Stephen  H.  Elliott. 
Maj.  Edward  Anderson. 


t"  Additional'    field  orticersof  cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry,  unassigned,  created  by  act  approved 
March  3,  1911,  are  included  in  the  relative  rank  list  of  superior  officers. 
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FIELD  OFFICERS  OF  REGIMENTS  AND  OF  THE  ARTILLERY  CORPS— Continued. 


Tliirteenth  Cavalry. 
Col    Herbert  J.  Slocum. 
Lt.-Col.  Tyree  R.  Rivers, 
Maj.  P.  D.  Lochridge. 
Mai.  James  A.  Ryan. 
Maj.  John  W.  Furlong. 

Fourteenth  Cavalry. 
Col  Frederick  W.  Sibley 
Lt.-Col.  James  A.  Cole. 
Mai   Thos.  Q.  Donaldson. 
Maj.  Oren  B.  Meyer. 
Maj.  Harold  P.  Howard. 

Fifteenth  Cavalry. 
Col.  Geo.  H.Morgan. 
Lt.-Col.  Rob' t  A.  Brown. 
Maj.  Lewis  M.  Koehler. 
Mai.  Chas.  D.Rhodes. 
Maj.William  T.  J  ohnston 

First  Field  Artillery. 
Col.  Samuel  D.  Sturgis. 
Lt.-Col.  J.  E.  McMahoii. 
Maj   W.  M.  Cruikshauk. 
Maj.William  S.  Guignard 

Second  Field  Artillery. 
Col.  Edward  A  .  Millar. 
Lt.-Col.  T.  Bentley  Mott. 
Maj.Tiemann  N.  Horn. 
Maj.  Brooke  Payne. 

Third  Field  Artillery.. 
Col.  Geo.  W.  Van  Deusen 
Lt.-Col.  Cbas.  T.Menoher 
Maj.William  J.  Snow. 
Maj.  Manus  McCloskey. 

Fourth  Field  Artillery. 
Col.  Lucien  G.  Berry. 
Lt.-Col.  William  Lassiter, 
Maj. George  Le  R.Irwin. 
Maj.  George  C.  Gatley. 

Fifth  Field  Artillery. 
Col.  Granger  Adams. 
Lt.-Col.  E.McG  lacblin ,  Jr 
Maj.  Albert.!.  Rowley. 
Maj .  Harry  G.  Rishop. 

Sixth  Field  Artillery. 
Col.  Edwin  St.  J.  Greble. 
Lt.-Col.  Wm.  L.  Kenley. 
Maj.  William  S.  McNair. 
Maj.  DwightE.  Auttman 

Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Colonels. 
H.  H.  Ludlow. 
J.  V.  White. 
S.  E.Allen. 

F.  8.  Strong. 
W.  C.  Rarlerty. 
C.L.Phillips, 
c.  I'.Townsley. 
A.  Cronkhite. 
s.  M.  Foote. 

(i.  T.  Bartlett. 
C.  A.  Bennett. 
H.  C.  Davis. 
T.  Ridgway. 
J.  W.  Riwkman. 
I.  A.  Hay nes. 
W.  Walke. 
J.  I).  Barrette. 
R.P.Davis. 
G.F.  Landers. 

Lieut  .-Colonels. 

G.  W.Galchell. 
O.  I.Straub. 
H.C.  Bctanmm. 
A.  M.  Hunter. 
j.  L.Hayden. 
E.  M.  Blake. 
W.G.  Haan. 
S.  S.  Jordan. 


Lt.- Colonels— Con'  d. 
M.  K.  Barroll. 
W.  E.EUis. 
J.  P.  Hains. 
H.  D.  Todd,  Jr. 

C.  C.  Hear  11. 
W.  C.  Davis. 

D.  W.  Ketcham. 


Majors. 
T.  B.  Lamoreux. 
A. Hero,  Jr. 

F.  E.  Harris. 

G.  Blakely. 

F.  W.  Coe. 
W.  R.  Smith,. 
II.  H.  Whitney. 
A.  W.  Chase. 

S.  A.  Kephart. 
L.  R.  Burgess. 
J.  A.  Shiptou. 
W.  Chamberlaine. 
(i.  G.  Heiner. 

G.  H.  McManus. 
E.  J.  Timberlake. 
W.  P.  Pence. 

J.  M.  Williams. 
A.  Hamilton. 
J.  C.  Gilmore,  Jr. 
J.  Wheeler,  Jr. 
R.  E.  Callau. 

E.  Landon. 

C.  H.  McNeil. 
p  M.  Kessler. 
J.  Hagood. 

F.  K.  Fergusson. 
R.  S.  Abernethy. 

E.  O.  Sarratt. 
L.  S.  Miller. 

F.  E.  Johnston. 
E.  D'A.Pearce. 
A.S.  Conklin. 
J.  F.  Brady. 
A.  Moses. 
HE.  Cloke. 

S.  C.  Vestal. 
P.  R.  Ward. 

G.  A.  Nugent. 
W.  E.  Cole. 
M.  G.  S pinks. 
J.  C.  Johnson. 
A.  G.  Jenkins. 
R.  E.Wyllie. 
W.  Forse. 

ML  Young. 
L.  C.  Brown. 
H.  L.  Stelle. 
J.   15.  Mitchell. 
A.  S.  Morgan. 


First  Infantry. 
Col.  Daniel  L.  Howell. 
Lt.-Col.  Wahlo  E.  Ayer. 
Maj.  J.  A.  Penn. 
M aj.  Charles  E.  layman. 
Maj.  Joseph  Frazier. 

Second  Infantry. 
Col.  Francis  EL  French. 
Lt.-Col.  B.  W.  Atkinson. 
Maj.  Erneste  V.  Smith. 
Maj.  M.  J.  Lenihan. 
Maj.H.  O.  Williams. 
Third  Infantry. 

Col 

Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  Gordon. 
Mai.  Peter  Murray. 
Maj.  Lutz  Wahl. 

Fourth  Infantry. 
Col.  RobertC.  Van  Vliet 
Lt.-Col.'  Renj.  C  Morse. 
Maj.  Paul  A.  Wolf. 
Maj.  Charles  G.French. 
iMaj 


Fifth  Infantry. 
Col.  Charles  G.  Morton. 
Lt.-Col.  S.  L.  Faison. 
Maj.  Richard  C.Croxton. 
Maj.  William  A.  Phillips. 

Sixth  Infantry. 
Col.  John  F.  Morrison. 
Lt.-C»l.  J.  M.  Arrasmith. 
Maj.  Ed  son  A.  Lewis. 
Maj.  John  L.  Hi  nes. 
Maj.  Matthias  Crowley. 

Seventh  Infantry. 
Col.  Daniel  Cornman. 
Lt.-Col.  T.  W.  Moore. 
Maj.  Charles  Miller. 
Maj.  Hanson  E.  Ely. 
Maj.  Edward  Sigerfoos. 

Eighth  Infantry. 
Col.  Frank  B.  Jones. 

Lt.-Col 

Maj.  James  H.  Frier. 
Maj.  Thomas  G.  Hanson 
Maj.  William  K.  Jones. 

Ninth  Infantry. 
Col.  Charles  J.Crane. 
Lt.-Col.Beaum'tB.  Luck 
Maj.  E.  V.  Bookmiller. 
Maj.  Isaac  C.  Jenks. 
Maj.  John  K.Miller. 

Tenth  Infantry. 
Col.  Samuel  W.  Miller. 
Lt.-Col.  D.  B.  Devore. 
Maj.  Charles  Gerhardt. 
Maj.  La  Roy  S.  Upton. 
Maj.  Douglas  Settle. 

Eleventh  Infantry. 
Col.  Abner  Pickering. 
Lt.-Col.  A.  I.  Lasseigne. 
Maj.  John  B.  Rennet. 
Maj.  William  F.  Grote. 
Maj  .William  M.  Morrow. 

Twelfth  Infantry. 
Col.  R.  M.  Blatchiord. 
Lt.-Col 

Maj.  Robert  W.  Rose. 
Maj.  Lewis  S.  Sorley. 
Maj. Peter  E.  Marquart. 

Thirteenth  Infantry. 
Col.  Francis  J.  Kernan. 

Lt.-Col 

Maj .  James  T.  Dean. 
Maj.  U.  G.  McAlexander 
Maj.  Ross  L.  Bush. 

Fourteenth  Infantry. 

Col.  Richard  H.Wilson. 

Lt.-Col.  Maury  Nichols. 

Maj.  Frank  H.  Albright. 

Maj.  J.  W.  Mc Andrew. 

Maj.  Henry  G.  Learnard. 

Fifteenth  Tnfuntry. 
Col.  J.  C.  F.  Tillson. 
Lt.-Col.  S.E.  Smiley. 
Maj.  Fred  W.  Sladen. 
Maj.  Charles  C.<  lark. 
Maj. Palmer  K.  Pierce, 

Sixteenth  Infantry. 

Col.  Omar  Bandy. 

Lt.-Col • 

Maj.  C.  S.   Farnsworth. 
Maj.  William  t\  Bennett. 
Maj.  Geo.  D.  Guyer. 
Seventeenth  Tnfantry. 

Col.  Henry  C.  Hodges,  Jr. 

Lt.-Col.  Harry O.  Hale. 
Maj.  Robert  Alexander. 

Maj.  G.  C.  SalVarrans. 
Maj.  Benj.  F,  Hardaway. 


Eighteenth  Infantry. 
Col.  James  S.  Rogers. 
Lt.-Col.  A.  Hasbrouck. 
Maj.  Mark  L.  Hersev. 
Maj.  Ferd.  W.  Kobbe\ 
Maj 

Nineteenth  Infantry. 
Col.  Millard  F.  Waltz. 
Lt.-Col.  E.M.Johnsou,Jr. 
Maj.  Edward  M.  Lewis. 
Maj.  Sam'lBurkhardt.Jr. 
Maj.  T.  O.  Murphy. 

Twentieth  Infantry. 
Col.  John  S.  Parke. 
Lt.-Col. Fred.  Perkins. 
Maj.  George  D.  Moore. 
Maj.  Thomas  F.  Schley. 
Maj 

Twenty-first  Infantry. 
Col.  George  S.  Young. 
Lt.-Col. David  J.Baker.Jr 
Maj.  Wilson  Chase. 
Maj.  Joseph  C.  Castner. 
Maj.  Wm.  Rrooke. 

Twenty-second  Infantry. 
Col.  Charles  M.Truitt. 
Lt.-Col.  Robert  H.  Noble. 
Maj.  A  rthnr  Johnson. 
Maj.  William  T.  Wilder. 
Maj.  John  Howard. 

Twenty-third  Infantry. 

Col.  Walter  K.  Wright. 
Lt.-Col.  William  H.  Sage. 
Maj.  Chas.  B.  Hagadoru. 
Maj.  Henry  J.  Hum. 
Maj.  Harrison  J.  Price. 

Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 
Col.  Willis  T.  May. 
Lt.-Col.  C.  E.  Dentler. 
Maj.  Charles  C.  Ballon. 
Maj.  Marcus  D.  Cronin. 
Maj.  John  McA.  Palmer. 

Twenty- jlfth  Infantry. 
Col.L.W.V.  Kennon. 
Lt.-Col.  Carl  Keichniann. 
Maj.  Ernest  B.Gose. 
Maj. Vernon  A.  Caldwell. 
Maj.  Edmund  L.  Butts. 

Twenty- sixth  Infantry. 
Col.  Robert  L,  Bollard. 
Lt.-Col.  Wm.  H.Johnston 
Maj.  Lucius  L.  Duriee. 
Maj.  M.  s.  Jarvis. 
Maj.  P.  W.  Davison. 
Tieeiitii-severtth  Infantry. 
Col.  Charles  H.  Barth. 

Lt.-Col 

Maj.  Earl  C.  Carnahan. 
Maj.William  R.  Dashlel. 
Maj.  Eli  A.  Helmick. 

Tivent)/-eiahf/i  Infantry. 
Col.  Kdw.IL Plnmmer. 
Lt.-Col.  E.  F.  Taggart. 
Maj.  Joseph  I>.  Leitch. 
Maj.  James  R  Lindsay. 
Maj.  Harry  A.  Smith. 

Tieentti-ninth  Infantry. 
Col.  John  S.  Mallory. 
Lt.-Col.  John  P.  Finley. 
Maj.  E.R.  Chrisman. 
Maj.Jas.  E.Nornioyle. 
Maj. Harry  H.Bandholtz. 

Ihirtieth  Infantry. 
Col.  Prank  B.  McCoy. 
Lt.-CoLToseph  P.  O'  Neil. 
Maj.  Henry  T.  Ferguson. 
Maj.  John  J.  Bradley. 
Maj.H.  L.  Threlkeld. 


The  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente. 
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MILITARY    DEPARTMENTS    AND    DIVISION,   BRIGADE 
AND    DISTRICT    COMMANDS. 


The  Eastern  DEPARTMENT—Embracing  the  New 
England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Virginia.  West  Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  the  post  of  Fort 
Logan  H.  Roots,  Ark.,  the  coast  defences  of  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  with  the  islands  and 
keys  adjacent  thereto;  headquarters.  Governors 
Island,  N.  Y.  Commander,  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard 
Wood. 

First  Division — Headquarters,  Governors  Isl- 
and, N.  Y. 

North  Atlantic  Coast  Artillery  District — Head- 
quarters, Fort  Totten,  N.  Y.,  Col.  John  V.  White, 
commanding. 

South  Atlantic  Coast  Artillery  District — Head- 
quarters, Charleston,  S.  C,  Col.  Frederick  3. 
Strong,  commanding. 

First  Brigade — Headquarters,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Col.  Charles  G.  Morton,  5th  U.  S.  Inf.,  In  tem- 
porary command. 

The  Central  Department — Embracing  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming  (ex- 
cept that  part  Included  In  the  Yellowstone  Park), 
Colorado,  and  the  post  of  Fort  Missoula,  Mont.; 
headquarters,  Chicago.  111.  Commander,  Col. 
Daniel  A.  Frederick,  Inf.  (temporary). 

Third  Cavalry  Brigade— Headquarters,  Fort 
Riley,  Kan. 

Second  Division  —  (Independent  Command) 
Headquarters,  Texas  City,  Tex.  Maj.-Gen.  J. 
Franklin  Bell,  commanding. 

Fourth  Brigade — Headquarters,  Texas  City, 
Tex.  Brig.-Gen.  Hunter  Liggett. 

Fifth  Brigade — Headquarters,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Commander,  Col.  Daniel  Cornman,  7th  Inf. 

Sixth  Brigade — Headquarters,  Texas  City,  Tex. 
Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  F.  Davis. 

Expeditionary  force — Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
Commander,  Brig.-Gen.  Frederick  Funston. 

The  Southern  Department — Embracing  the 


States  of  Texas  (except  the  coast  defences  of 
Galveston),  Louisiana  (except  the  coast  defences 
of  New  Orleans).  Arkansas  (except  the  post  of 
Fort  Logan  i±.  Roots),  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona;  headquarters.  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.     Commander,  Brig.-Gen.  T.  H.  Bliss. 

Cavalry  Division — Headquarters,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.     Brig.-Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss. 

First  Cavalry  Brigade — Headquarters,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.     Brig.-Gen.  James  Parker. 

Second  Cavalry  Brigade — Headquarters, 
Douglas,   Ariz.      Col.  C.  A.  P.  Hatfield,   Cav. 

Second  Brigade — Headquarters,  Laredo,  Tex., 
Brig -Gen.   Robert.  K.  Evans. 

Eighth  Brigade — Headquarters,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
Brig.-Gen.  John  J.  Pershing. 

The  Western  Department — Embracing  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana 
(except  the  post  of  Fort  Missoula),  so  much  of 
Wyoming  as  includes  Yellowstone  Park,  Califor- 
nia, Nevada,  Utah  and  Alaska;  headquarters,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Commander,  Maj.-Gen.  A. 
Murray. 

Third  Division — Headquarters,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.     Maj.-Gen.  Arthur  Murray. 

Pacific  Coast  Artillery  District — Headquarters, 
Fort  Miley,  Cal.  Commander,  Brig.-Gen.  John  P. 
Wisser. 

Seventh  Brigade — Headquarters,  Vancouver 
Barracks,  Wash.     Brig.-Gen.  George  Bell,  Jr. 

The  Philippine  Department — Embracing  all 
the  islands  of  the  Philippine  archipelago.  This 
department  is  subdivided  territorially  Into  the 
District  of  Luzon,  comprising  the  Islands  hereto- 
fore Included  In  the  Department  of  Luzon,  and  the 
District  of  Mindanao,  comprising  the  islands  here- 
tofore Included  In  the  Department  of  Mindanao; 
headquarters,  Manila,  P.  I.  Commander,  Maj.- 
Gen.  Thomas  H.  Barry. 

The  Hawaiian  Department — Embracing  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  their  dependencies;  head- 
quarters, Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Commander,  Maj.- 
Gen.  William  H.  Carter. 

First  Hawaiian  Brigade — Headquarters,  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii.    Brig.-Gen.    Clarence  R.  Edwards. 


THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AND  THE  TRIPLE  ENTENTE. 

Of  the  several  triple  alliances  that  have  been  formed  In  Europe,  probably  the  one  better  known 
Is  the  one  entered  Into  by  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  which  was  concluded  and  signed 
May  20,  1882.  It  appears  that  the  aim  of  Italy  In  joining  the  alliance  was  to  protect  herself  and 
to  Isolate  her  enemy,  France,  in  Europe.  There  was  in  existence  a  defensive  treaty  between  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  which  was  signed  October  7,   1879,  but  not  made  nubile  until  1888. 

The  establishment  of  a  protectorate  over  Tunisia  aroused  considerable  resentment  In  Italy  as 
Imposing  a  menace  to  the  South  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts,  and  undoubtedlv  hastened  the  formation 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  This  compact  was  to  last  five  years,  and  on  March  17,  1S87,  It  was  renewed. 
It  was  a  defensive  alliance,  and  specified  the  disposition  of  the  military  forces  In  the  event  of  an 
attack  by  either  France  or  Russia,  or  by  both  simultaneously,  but  contained  (In  the  renewal)  no 
provision  for  offensive  warfare;  thus  the  terms  in  regard  to  an  offensive  demonstration  by  Italy 
were  modified.  In  March,  1891.  it  was  renewed  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  on  June  26,  1902, 
it  was  again  renewed  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  terminating  in  May,  1909.  It  appears  that  in 
the  early  part  of  December,  1912,  it  was  renewed. 

Germany  and  Russia,  by  a  secret  convention  concluded  In  September,  1884,  guaranteed  to  eacb 
other  "a  benevolent  neutrality"  In  case  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

In  order  to  secure  the  consent  of  Italy  to  a  renewal,  Germany  made  certain  conciliations  in 
regard  to  the  commercial  products  of  Italy.  Thus  the  signature  of  Italy  Insured  European  peace 
and  guaranteed  German  security.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  quite  a  change  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  Italy  toward  France,  tending  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  disputes. 

Great  Britain,  noting  the  Increase  In  the  naval  programmes  of  the  several  countries,  and  having 
adopted  the  two-power  standard  for  her  navy,  entered  Into  agreements  with  France  and  Russia 
to  secure  the  balance  of  power  and  maintain  the  paace  of  Europe.  The  Anglo-French  agreements 
were  signed  April  8,  1904,  published  April  12,  1904,  and  ratified  by  France  November  13,  1904. 
It  defined  the  spheres  of  influence  in  regard  to  Egypt,  Morocco,  Newfoundland,  West  Africa,  Slam, 
Madagascar,  and  the  New  Hebrides.  The  Anglo-R  .sslan  agreements  were  signed  August  31, 
1907,  but  Its  full  terms  were  not  published  until  September  24,  1907.  The  spheres  of  Influence  In 
Asia  were  thus  practically  defined  In  view  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance. 

Great  Britain,  maintaining  a  large  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  by  reason  of  its  Interests,  has 
always  fostered  a  friendliness  toward  Italy.  The  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
coupled  with  her  friendliness  for  Great  Britain,  has  thus  practically  isolated  Germany  In  Europe. 
The  understandings  reached  by  Italy  with  Great  Britain  and  France  have  caused  the  Triple  Alliance 
to  lose  much  of  Its  practical  Importance,  and  enables  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  to  assume  a  more 
Independent  attitude  toward  Germany. 

The  formation  of  the  Balkan  League  has  Injected  another  disquieting  feature  Into  European 
politics,  especially  those  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

The  Triple  Entente,  comprising  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  and  the  friendliness  of  Italy, 
Is  formed  of  nations  having  a  common  Interest  and  who  are  friendlv  toward  each  other,  amounting 
to  a  reciprocal  regard,  whereas  the  Triple  Alliance  is  formed  of  nations  who  have  nothing  In  common 
and  who,  furthermore,  are  mortal  enemies.  It  Is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Germany  was 
the  only  nation  that  DID  NOT  offer  condolences  in  regard  to  the  catastrophe  caused  by  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
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Military  Small  Arms. 


The  alms  of  the  Triple  Entente  are  substantially  as  follows:  1.  To  maintain  a  balance  of  power 
2.  To  preserve  peace  and  the  status  quo.  3.  To  further  the  Interests  of  peace  by  means  of  treaty 
laws.     4.   Disarmament  and  the  lessening  of  the  expenditures  for  armaments. 

The  mobilization  of  the  land  forces  of  the  Triple  Entente  would  place  approximately  11,503  128 
men  In  the  field,  excluding  those  of  India  and  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  with  abou^ 
29,803,050  untrained  men  available  for  duty  but  unorganized.  The  Triple  Alliance  could  mobilize 
about  12.380,200  men,  with  about  4,363,060  untrained  men  available  for  duty  but  unorganized 
It  would  seem  probable  that  the  Balkan  League  would  ally  Itself  to  the  Triple  Entente  In  order  to 
preserve  their  own  integrity. 

The  naval  forces  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente  are  as  follows: 


Triple 
Alliance. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Triple 

Entente. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

299* 

120 

141 

1,228,208* 
258,740* 
452,089* 

73,269  (1913) 
16,311t(1912) 
28,957t(1912) 

Great  Britain .  . . 

538 
378 
251* 

2,591,291* 
876,155* 
685,373* 

144.871t(1914) 
63.413  (1913$ 
60,000t(1912) 

Italy 

Russia 

Total 

Total 

560 

1,939,937 

118,537 

1,167* 
151* 

4,152,819* 
702,099* 

278,284t 
47,289  (1913) 

*  Built  and  building,  December  1.  1913.  t  Estimated.  Does  not  Include  reserves  and 
auxiliaries.  In  aeronautical  matters  the  Triple  Alliance  has  (built  and  building,  1914)  34  dirigibles, 
with  a  capacity  of  301,520  cubic  metres  (10,552,500  cubic  feet),  and  the  Triple  Entente  has  32 
dirigibles,  with  a  capacity  of  204,150  cubic  metres  (7,145,250  cubic  feet). 

MILITARY  SMALL  ARMS. 

Compiled  from  latest  available  data.  Changes  are  frequently  made,  and  It  Is  difficult  to 
present  accurate  statistics. 

About  1880  all  the  civilized  countries  began  rearming  their  troops  with  magazine  rifles  of  small 
calibre,  using  high  power  cartridges  with  smokeless  powder.  Modifications  and  Improvements  In 
these  as  well  as  In  carbines  and  pistols,  have  materially  added  to  their  effectiveness.  At  the 
present  time  no  great  difference  exists  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  kinds  of  rifles  with  which  the  armies 
«f  the  great  powers  are  supplied  with  regard  to  their  ranges  and  shooting  qualities.  It  Is  well  known 
that  the  effectiveness  of  any  arm  depends  greatly  on  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  men  who  use 
It.  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  troops  most  thoroughly  Instructed  and  drilled  In  the  use 
of  the  rifle  are  the  most  efficient  In  battle. 

An  automatic  rifle  will  be.  doubtless,  the  military  weapon  of  the  near  future.  The  United 
States  and  nearly  all  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  have  been  experimenting  with  rifles  of 
this  type.  It  seems,  however,  that,  as  yet,  no  automatic  shoulder  rifle  has  been  brought  forward 
that  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  reliable  and  effective  for  war  purposes  to  justify  the  great 
expense  of  adopting  It  In   the  place  of  those  now  In  use. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Mexican  Government  ordered  some  4,000  rifles  of  the  automatic  type, 
known  as  the  "Mondragon."  with  which  to  arm  part,  of  Its  army.  This  gun  has  the  same  calibre 
and  uses  the  same  cartridge  as  the  German  Mauser,  with  which  the  Mexican  troops  are  mostly 
armed,  but  Information  as  to  the  result  of  this  experiment  of  Introducing  an  automatic  rifle  to 
actual  military  use  Is   lacking. 

Germany  adopted  an  automatic  pistol  for  military  use  In  1908.  The  United  States  has  adopted 
for  the  army  and  navy.  In  place  of  the  service  revolver,  the  Colt  automatic  pistol,  after  extended  ex- 
periments and  tests.  This  Is  regarded  as  a  very  effective  weapon.  Its  length  is  8.5  Inches;  length  of 
barrel,  5  Inches;  weight,  2  lbs.  7  oz.;  calibre,  .45;  cartridges  In  magazine.  7.  The  German  auto- 
matic pistol  has  a  length  of  8.54  Inches;  length  of  barrel,  4.02  inches;  weight,  1  lb.  13 H  oz.; 
calibre,  .35;  cartridges  In  magazine,  8. 


Countries. 


United  States 
Argentina..  . . 
Austria-Hung 
Belgium.. 
Bolivia... 
Brazil.  .., 
Bulgaria. 
Chile.... 

China 

Colombia. 
Denmark 


Name  or  Model 
of  Gnn. 


Springfield 

Mauser  

Mannlicher 

Manser , 

M.iuser 

Manser    

Mannlicher 

Msiist 

Mauser 

Mauser 

Krair-.I'irirenson., 


5  "2 

v  9 


England I..  e-F.nfield 

France Lenel 

Germany Manser 

ce 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 
Norway.. . . 

Peru 

Portugal. 


1903 
1909 
1895 
1889 
1899 
1894 
)s95 

ls95 
1*94 
18-9 
1907 
1»93 


Mannllcher-Sch'n'r. 
iduo-Carcano. 

Arisakae 

Man«er 

Mannlicher 

Kng-.Jorgen.son... 

Mauser 

M:iii*.  r-\'ergulero. 


Itumauia Maiitil  c'ler 

Husfll  i Three  line  rifle 


Serbia 

8paln 

Sweden 

Switzerland.  . 
Turkev 


Uruguay.  . ,    .  Mumer. 


Maus-r 

Mauser 

Manser 

Schmidt-Hubln  .... 
Mauser 


In. 
.3<» 
.301 
.315 
.301 
.28 
.301 
.315 
.978 
.28 
.28 
.315 
.8(13 

.315 
1891  .956 

lsy-4  .956 
1910  .801 
1904  .956 

1899  .276 

■ 


Length 


•«  o  — .  c 
.-  -^.>  >. 

>    -   -~   rt 

pa 


Fe 
3.6 
4 

4.1 
4.1 
4.0 
4.1 
4.2 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.3 
4.1 
4.3 
4.1 
4.0 


4.2    5 

4.2    6 

4.1' 

4.9 

4.1 

4.1 

3.6 


4.0 
4.9 

4 

1.4 
4.0 
4.1 


55  a 
3  * 

gj 


Ll>s. 
8.6 
8.9 
8.0 
6.6 
9.0 
9.1 
9.8 
8.6 
9.01 
9.0 
9.3 
9.'.' 
9.2 
8.3 
8.1 

8.6 
9.0 
9.0 
8.8 
9.1 
8.1 
8.8 

8.8 
8.6 
9.9 
9.0 


Covering  or  Jacket 

of 

Bullets. 


Oupro  Nickel 

Nickel  Coated  Steel . 
Lubricated  Steel!.... 

Cupro  Nickel 

Cupro  Nickel 

Cupro  Nickel 

Nickel  Coaled  Steel.. 

Cnpro  Nickel 

Cuj>ro  Nickel 

Cupro  Nickel 

Cupro  Nickel 

Cupro  Nickel 

Copper  Zinc 

Nickel  Coated  Steel 
Nickel  Coated  Steel.. 

Cupro  Nickel 

Copper 

Cupro  Nickel 

Nickel  Coate.l  Steel.. 
Nickel  Coated  Steel  . 

Cupro  Nickel 

Nickel  Coated  SI 

;  Coated  st.-,i 
Nickel  (iernanSilver 

Cnpro  Nickel 

Cupro  Moke] 

Cupr"  Nickel 

Nickel  Coital   - 

kted    Men!. 

Nickeled  Copper 


IS.5? 


.a  a 


Grains. 
395 
371 
454 
432 
382 
417 
458 
3s6 
382 

448 
415 
452 
363 
345 
340 
346 

346 
3.'4 
384 
372 
841 

880 

4  V5 
417 
S65 


Gun 

Sighted 
to— 


Yards. 
2,850 
2,187 
2,132 
2,187 
2,187 
2,187 
2,132 
2,187 
2,167 
2.187 
9,995 
■.'.sun 

9,181 

2,187 
9,187 

2,187 
9,181 

'-',41  '5 
1,968 
2,660 

9,181 

-.Ms; 

»,181 

9,181 

4,370(30° 


Muzzle 
Velocity, 


Ft.  Second 
2,700 
8,788 
2,840 
1,975 

2,035 
2,034 
1,910 

2,635 
8,060 

2,310 

2,400 
2.3( '0 
8,490 

2.370 
8,780 

'.'.MC 
2,74" 


Kind 

of 

Powder. 


I'yroceilulose 

Nitrocellu'ose 

Nitrocellulose 

Mtrocelli 

Nitrocellulose 

Nittocellulose 

Nitroccl  ul use 

Nitrocella 

Nitroceilu  lose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Cordite 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

:ite 
Ni  tr.se  1  in  lose 
Nitrocellulo.se 
Nitrocel  lul 
N .tr  cellulose 
Kailsruhes'less 
Nitrocellulose 
Nitrocellulose 
Pyroxilin 
Nitrocellulose 
Nitrocellulose 
Nitrocellulose 
'.ratiledpow.lor 
Nitrocellulose 
ISmokebssflakpf 


The  core  of  the  l.ullet  used  in  the   LOOTS  mentioned  rifles 
French,  copper,  and  the  Cnlted  States,  lead  and  tin.     Mostly 
by  the  French  some  years  ago. 


leol,  except   the  German  bullet,  which  is  soft     lead,   the 
all  the  bullets  are  pointed.    The  poiuted  bullet  was  first  adopted 
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MILITARY    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  military  educational  system  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  'West  Point,  comprises  the  following: 

I.  The  Array  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C^,  under  the  management  of  a  President  and 
directors  detailed  from  officers  of  the  army.  The  course  of  instruction  Is  for  one  year,  beginning 
September  1.  A  limited  number  of  officers  not  below  the  rank  of  captain,  selected  on  account  of 
exceptional  efficiency  and  fitness,  are  detailed  annually  for  Instruction.  The  purpose  of  the  college 
Is  to  make  practical  application  of  knowledge  already  acquired,  not  to  impart  academic  Instruction. 

II.  The  Army  Service  Schools.  The  group  of  schools  established  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  consisting  of  the  Army  School  of  the  Line  as  the  basic  school,  the  Army  Staff  College,  the 
Army  Signal  School,  the  Army  Field  Engineer  School,  and  the  Army  Field  Service  and  Correspon- 
dence School  for  Medical  Officers  as  special  affiliated  schools,  are  designated  the  Army  Service 
Schools,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  a  Commandant  not  of  lower  grade  than  that  of  a  Brigadier- 
General. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  schools,  except  as  otherwise  stated,  is  included  in  one  term 
.from  September  1  to  June  30  of  the  following  year. 

1.  The  Army  School  of  the  Line.  The  object  of  this  school  is  the  instruction  of 
selected  officers  from  the  line  of  the  army  in  the  leading  and  care  of  troops  in  time  of  war 
and  their  training  in  time  of  peace.  The  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Army  Service  Schools 
is  also  the  Director  of  the  School  of  the  Line. 

Upon  graduation,  the  student  class  are  graded,  In  order  of  merit,  as  "honor  graduates," 
"distinguished  graduates,"  and  "graduates,"  respectively. 

2.  The  Army  Staff  College,  for  the  Instruction  of  officers  detailed  annually  from  the 
highest  graduates  of  the  latest  class  of  the  School  of  the  Line,  recommended  by  the  Academic 
Board  of  that  school.  The  object  of  this  college  is  to  impart  instruction  to  officers  in  the 
duties  of  the  general  staff  of  an  army;  to  prepare  them  for  the  Army  War  College  and  to 
investigate  military  inventions,  discoveries  and  developments. 

The  Commandant,  Assistant  Commandant,  Secretary  and  Senior  Instructors  of  the 
School  of  the  Line  hold  corresponding  positions  in  the  Staff  College. 

3.  The  Army  Signal  School,  for  instruction  of  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  their 
duties,  including  aeronautics;  for  instruction  of  officers  of  the  line,  who  are  designated 
therefor,  in  signal  duties,  and  to  make  research  and  experiments  In  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  work  of  the  Signal  Corps.  The  school  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Army  School  of  the  Line. 

4.  The  Army  Field  Engineer  School,  for  the  instruction  of  officers  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  not  exceeding  ten,  and  engineer  officers  of  the  National  Guard. 

5.  The  Army  Field  Service  and  Correspondence  School  for  Medical  Officers, 

for  the  instruction  of  officers  of  the  Medical  Corps  and  of  the  National  Guard.  Part  one  of 
this  school  requires  attendance  In  person  for  a  graded  course  of  study,  and  part  two  for  a 
course  by  correspondence.  The  course  of  instruction  is  eight  weeks,  from  April  1  of 
each  year.  Students  who  complete  the  course  satisfactorily  receive  certificates  of 
proiiciency. 

III.  The  Army  Medical  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Instruction  of  medical  officers-, 
of  the  army,  candidates  for  appointment  In  the  Medical  Corps,  and  medical  officers  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  President  and  Instructors.  The  course  of  Instruction  is  for  eight, 
months,  from  October  1  each  year.     Graduates  receive  diplomas. 

IV.  The   Coast   Artillery   School,   Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia.     The  object  of  this  school  is  to> 
enlarge  the  field  of  instruction  of  the  garrison  schools  for  Coast  Artillery  officers  by  advanced  courses^ 
of  study  and  practical  training  in  technical  duties;  to  prepare  specially  selected  officers  for  the  more- 
important  positions  in  the  Coast  Artillery;  also  to  educate  and  train  selected  enlisted  men  for  the 
higher    non-commissioned    staff  grades  in    the    Coast    Artillery.      The    courses  of   instruction   for 
officers  and  enlisted  men  are  each  comprised  in  one  school   year,  from  January  3  to  December   1. 
Special  courses  in  ballistics  are  also  provided. 

Officers  who  are  graduated  are  furnished  with  diplomas,  as  "honor  graduates,"  "distinguished 
graduates,"    or   "graduates,"    according   to   their  standing. 

V.  The  Engineer  School,   Washington   Barracks,   D.   C.     This  school   is  under  the  control* 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.     Its  object  Is  to  prepare  junior  officers  of  engineers  for  the  active  duties 
of  their  corps;  to  make  experiments  and  recommendations,  and  to  give  instruction  pertaining  to  the* 
civil  engineering  work  of  the  army.     The  course  of  instruction  is  one  year,  beginning  September  l._ 
Diplomas  are  given  to  students  who  successfully  complete  the  course. 

VI.  The  Mounted  Service  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  Is  under  the  command  of  a  generaL 
officer,  who  also  commands  the  post  of  Fort  Riley.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  practical 
instruction  to  field  and  company  officers  of  cavalry  and  field  artillery,  and  to  farriers  and  horse- 
shoers.  The  courses  for  field  officers  begin  April  1  and  October  10;  the  cou'se  for  company 
officers  is  from  September  25  to  June  30,  following,  and  for  farriers  and  horseshoers  two  courses 
of  four  months  each.      Company  officers  who  are  graduated  receive  diplomas. 

VII.  The  School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  for  practical  Instruction   im 
field  artillery  firing.     Courses   of  instruction  are  prescribed:     A.    for  captains  and  lieutenants:  B. 
for  field  officers  of  field  artillery;   C,  for    non-commissioned    officers,    and    D,   for    officers   of  the 
militia.     Officers  and  enlisted  men  who  complete   any  course  satisfactorily  receive    certificates  of 
proficiency. 

VIII.  School  of  Musketrv,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  for  instruction  in  small-arms  firing. 

IX.  Garrison  Schools,  one  at  each  military  post,  for  the  instruction  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
the  National  Guard,  In  subjects  pertaining  to  their  ordinary  duties.  The  course  covers  three  years 
and  the  annual  terms  five  months  each,  from  November  1.  Certificates  of  proficiency  in  each 
subject  of  study  are  given  to  those  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination  therein. 

X.  Post  Schools  for  Instruction  of  Enlisted  Men  in  the  common  branches  of  edu- 
cation and  military  subjects. 

XI.  Schools  for  Bakers  and  Cooks,  at  The  Presidio  of  Monterey,  California;  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  for  the  Instruction  of  selected  enlisted  men. 

Officers  of  the  National  Guard  are  admitted  to  most  of  the  Army  Schools,  under  the  Militia 
law  of  January  21.  1903,  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  War  Department.  They  must  be 
Dominated  by  the  Governors  of  their  States.  Those  admitted  to  any  of  the  schools  reeeive  mileage 
u\>A  money  commutations  for  subsistence,  quarters,  etc.  A  considerable  number  of  militia  officers 
enter  these  schools,  notably  the   garrison  schools,  annually. 
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THE    ORGANIZED    AND    UNORGANIZED    MILITIA    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(Compiled  for  The  World  Almanac  from  the  latest  official  reports.) 

The  Militia  law  of  January  21.1903.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  27,  1908,  provides;  "That 
the  militia  shall  consistof  every  able-bodied  male  citizen  of  the  respective  States  *  *  *  and 
every  able-bodied  male  of  foreign  birth  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  who  is 
more  than  18  and  less  than  45  years  of  age,  and  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes— the  organized 
militia,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Guard  *  *  *  or  by  such  other  designations  as  may  be 
given  them  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  or  Territories;  the  remainder  to  be  known  as  the 
reserve  militia. ' ' 


l 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
IS 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
VI 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
SO 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
U 
48 
50 


States  and 
Territories. 


Alabama.. 

Arizona 

Arkansas , 

California 

Colorado , 

Connecticut 

Delaware ., 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  

Georgia 

Hawaii 


Idaho. National  Guard  of  Idaho 


Official  Designation  of  the  Organized 
*  Militia. 


Alabama  National  Guard 

Nations!  Guard  of  Arizona 

Arkansas  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  California 

Colorado  National  Guard 

Connecticut  National  Guard 

Organized  Militia  of  Delaware 

National  Guard  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

National   Guard  of   Florida 

National  Guard  of  Georgia 

National  Guard  of  Hawaii 


Illinois. 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  (a) 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.  . . 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Illinois  National  Guard. 

Indiana  National  Guard 

Iowa  National  Guard 

Kansas  National  Guard 

Kentucky  State  Guard 

Louisiana  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Maryland  National  Guard 

Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia 

Michigan  National  Guard 

Minnesota  National  Guard 

Mississippi  National    Guard 

National  Guard  of  Missouri 

National  Guard  of  Montana 

Nebraska  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  New   Jersey 

National  Guard  of  New    Mexico 

National  Guard  of  New  York 

North  Carolina  National    Guard 

North  Dakota  National   Guard 

Ohio  National  Guard 

Oklahoma  National  Guard 

Oregon  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  National  Guard 

National  Guard   of  South  Carolina  .. . . 

South  Dakota  National  Guard 

National  Guard  of  Tennessee 

Texas  National  Guard...    

National  Guard  of  Utah 

Vermont  National  Guard 

Virginia  Vohmteers 

National  Guard  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  National  Guard 

Wisconsin  National  Guard 

Wyoming  National  Guard 


Totals 2,148 


Gen'l   and 

Gen'l  Staff 

Officers. 

Regimeu'l 

andComp. 

Officers. 

33 

154 

7 

39 

41 

90 

45 

196 

35 

92 

39 

154 

9 

29 

42 

94 

31 

72 

35 

18S 

12 

30 

12 

46 

107 

419 

38 

142 

37 

182 

29 

103 

37 

127 

10 

56 

19 

91 

35 

14'5 

110 

362 

54 

165 

45 

171 

27 

97 

77 

208 

13 

45 

34 

93 

i9*' 

"•75 

106 

229 

14 

44 

257 

784 

t>6 

182 

9 

46 

142 

410 

13 

45 

31 

78 

160 

616 

25 

86 

41 

141 

20 

56 

34 

101 

69 

156 

15 

23 

14 

59 

43 

156 

15 

77 

17 

86 

28 

167 

7 

42 

is"? 

o  ■ 


187 

46 

181 

241 
127 
193 

38 
136 
103 
223 

42 

58 
526 
180 
219 
132 
164 

66 
110 
178 
472 
'.'19 
216 
124 
285 

58 
127 

'*94 
335 

58 

1.041 

248 

55 
552 

58 
109 
766 
111 
182 

76 
135 
225 

38 

73 
19S 

92 
103 
195 

49 


Enlisted 
Men. 


7,2471    9,3"5 


2,491 

492 

1,361 

3,373 

1,323 

2,465 

431 

1,624 

1,182 

2,723 

433 

702 

5,441 

2,269 

2,661 

1,603 

1,998 

1,004 

1,356 

1,846 

5,512 

2,49d 

2,608 

1 .3^6 

3,218 

738 

973 

i",iM 

3,912 

565 

15,847 

2,410 

641 
5,848 

985 
1,863 
9,704 
1,*50 
1,685 

626 
1,748 
2,652 

426 

785 
2,451 
1.120 
1,348 
2,787 

571 


Tot'l  Com- 

mis'd  and 

Enlisted 

(Org'izeil 

Militia). 


113,279 


2,678 
538 
1,492 
3,614 
1,450 
2,658 
469 
1,760 
1,285 
2.946 
475 
760 
5,967 
2,449 
2,880 
1,735 
2,162 
1,170 
1,466 
2,024 
5,984 
2,717 
2,824 
1,460 
3,503 
796 
1,100 

l',248 
4,247 

623 

16.528 

2,658 

696 
6,400 
1,043 
1,479 
10,470 
1,861 
2,067 

7u2 
1,883 
2,777 

4K4 

868 
2,650 
1,212 
1,451 
9,989 

620 


Reserve 
Militia 
(Unorgan- 
ized). 


122,674 


3c0,000 

40,000 

360,(>00 

353,820 

132,000 

146,894 

32,000 

7s,439 

186,660 

670,000 

13,000 

33,000 

l,031,4s8 

645,000 

303,789 

375,000 

340,000 

485.M00 

103,375 

202,000 

670,319 

518,950 

225,000 

400,000 

660,000 

45,052 

130,000 

12.012 

40.000 

605,363 

55,'  00 

1,600,000 

350,000 

60,0(K) 

920,246 

225,000 

135,000 

1,123,6*3 

100,000 

215,326 

90,000 

340.000 

600,000 

45,000 

50,000 

275,000 

235,000 

18.%000 

494,940 

27,327 


16,t  04,683 


(a)  No  organized  mditia. 

Alaska  has  no  militia,  though  provision  is  made  for  such  if  need  arises.  Guam  and  Samoa  have  each  asmall  provisional 
force,  used  more  for  police  purposes  than  for  military.  The  Philippines  have  a  constabulary  force  which  can  be  used  sillier  for 
police  or  war  purposes,  provided  the  latter  is  on  the  islands.  Porto  Rico  has  a  regiment  of  eight  companies  of  infantry  which  is  a 
part  of  the  army.  The  enlisted  men  of  this  regiment  are  natives  of  Porto  Rico.  The  reserve  militia  in  the  Southern  States  is 
assumed  to  include  negroes  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

COST    OF    MAINTAINING    ARMIES    AND    NAVIES. 

(Does  not  include  special  or  war  emergency  appropriation!*  incidental  to  tbe  present  war). 

The  cost  of  the  British  Army,  according  to  estimates  for  1014-15,  amounts  to  $143,331,350. 
Theeslimaies  for  the  Navy  for  1*.»14  15  are  placed  at  $256, 1 50, 026.  The  United  states  Annv  appro- 
priations lor  1SM4-15  amount  to  * $94,2*29,04 7,  not  including  the  expenditure  by  the  several  States 
on  their  National  Guard  or  the  enormous  sums  paid  for  pensions  to  e.x-  volunteers  The  Nuvv  ap- 
propriations lor  1915  amount  to  t$147, 161,320.  The  estimated  military  expenditure  of  the 
German  Empire  In  the  budget  for  1914-15  amounts  to  $293,289,155.  The  German  Naval  estimates 
for  1914-15  amount  to  $113. 918,367.  The  militarv  budget  of  France  for  191-t  shows  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $$202,141,122.  The  Navy  estimate  for  1915  amounts  to  906,255,788.  italy  during 
1914-15  spends  about  $50,  (100,  OOO  on  her  Navy,  and  about  $80,025,234  on  her  Army.  The  military 
budget  of  Russia  for  1914-l.r>  calls  for  $398,198,808  and  the  Navv  expenditures  in  1914-15  will 
amount  to  about  $129,298,966.     The  Army  estimate  of  Austrla-Hongarv  for  1914  was $47,671,755. 

I  lor  the  Navy  $35,975,338.  The  military  expenditure  Of  Japan  for  1915  will  he  about  $47,037,809. 
The  Navy  estimates' forU914- 15  amounts  to $50,000000. 

*This  does  not  include  cost  of  fortifications,  Miliiarv  Academv,  etc..  hut  onlv  for  the  Armv. 
i  l  his  includes  construction  of  ships.  Naval  Academv,  Navy  Yards, etc.  t  Excluding  cost  of  Colonial 
troops  not  serviug  in  France. 


CHAPLAINS    IN    UNITED    STATES    ARMY    AND    NAVY.* 

ARMY. 
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With  Rank  of  Major. 

Bateman,  Cephas  C,  14  cav.. 
Baptist,  Jan.  17,  1908. 

Groves,  Leslie  R..  14  inf.,  Pres- 
byterian, March  25.  1908. 

Gavltt,  Halsey  C,  1  cav.,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  Oct,  27,  1908. 

Brown,  Henry  A.,  eng.,  Protest- 
ant Episcopal,  Nov.  12.  1908. 

Randolph,  John  A.,  6  Inf.,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  South,  April 
22,  1909. 

Easterbrook,  E.  P.,  c.  a.  c, 
Methodist  Episcopal.  Feb.  14, 
1910. 

Hillman,  James  W.,  16  inf.,  Pres- 
byterian, March  29,  1910. 

Perry,  Barton  W.,  3  f.  a.,  Pres- 
byterian. April  5,  J  910. 

Pruden,  Aldred  A.,  c.  a.  c,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  April  26,  '11. 

Rice,  George  D.,  27  inf.,  Uni- 
tarian, May  27,  1911. 

Stiill.  George  C,  11  inf.,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  July  19.  1911. 

Dickson,  Thomas  J.,  6  f.  a., 
Christian,  Aug.  12,  1911. 

Newsom,  Ernest  P.,  c.  a.  c, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South, 
Feb.  14.  1912. 

O'Keefe,  Timothy  P.,  5  cav.. 
Roman  Catholic,  March  22, 
1912. 

Doherty,  Francis  B.,  3  cav., 
Roman  Catholic.  Nov.  6,  1914. 

With  Rank  of  Captain. 

Marvlne,  Walter,  c.  a.  c,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  Dec.  6,  1890. 

Freeland,  Chas.  W.,  6  cav.,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  July  18,  '92. 

Prloleau,  George  W.,  9  cav., 
African  Methodist  Episcopal, 
April  25,  1895. 

Grlffes,  James  L.f  7  Inf.,  Presby- 
terian, Feb.  2,  1901. 

Brander,  William  W.,  15  cav., 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Feb.  2, 
1901. 

Clemens,  Joseph,  8  Inf.,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  Feb.  2,  1901. 


Moose,  John  M.,  8  cav.,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  South,  Feb. 
2,  1901. 

Smith,  Samuel  J.,  c.  a.  c,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  Nov.  9,  1901. 

Ossewaarde,  James,  21  inf., 
Dutch  Reformed,  March  13, 
1902. 

Yates,  Julian  E.,  c.  a.  c,  Baptist, 
March  13.  1902. 

Hunter,  Joseph  L.,  c.  a.  c,  Pres- 
byterian. July  7.  1902. 

Axton,  John  T.,  20  Inf.,  Congre- 
gational, July  25,   1902. 

Fleming,  David  L.,  2  cav.,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  Sept.  18,  '03. 

Waring,  George  J.,  11  cav., 
Roman  Catholic,  Feb.  10,  '12. 

Joyce,  Francis  P.,  4  f.  a.,  Roman 
Catholic,  March  21,  1912. 

Lutz,  Simon  M.,  4  cav.,  Luther- 
an, May  1,  1912. 

Smith,  Herbert  S.,  3  Inf.,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  June  19,  '12. 

Gladden,  W.  W.  E.,  24  inf.,  Col- 
ored Baptist,  May  21,  1906. 

Scott,  Oscar  J.  W.,  25  inf.,  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal, 
April  17,  1914. 

Chenoweth,  John  F.,  4  Inf., 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Sept. 
12,  1914. 

Chouinard,  Horace  A.,  23  Inf., 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Sept. 
12,  1914. 

With  Rank  of  First  Lieutenant. 

Lloyd,  Walter  K.,  c.  a.  c,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  June  9,  1908. 

Kunnecke,  Fred'k  L„  2  f.  a., 
Roman  Catholic,  June  9,  1908. 

Doran,  Michael  G.,  10  Inf., 
Roman  Catholic.  June  9,  1908. 

Wood,  Stephen  R.,  29  Inf.,  Con- 
gregational, June  29,  1908. 

Ramsden,  Stanley  C,  28  Inf., 
Baptist,  Sept.  22,  1908. 

Scott,  Wm.  R.,  2  inf.,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  Feb.  16,  1909. 

Feinler,  Franz  J.,  13  Inf.,  Roman 
Catholic,  Feb.  16,  1909. 


Fleming,  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  19  inf.. 
Baptist,  April  20,   1909. 

Londahl,  Marlnlus  M.,  30  lnf.t 
Lutheran,  June  2,  1909. 

Livingston,  Thomas,  7  cav.. 
Congregational,  Aug.  12,  1909. 

Kennedy,  Joseph  C,  22  Inf., 
Roman  Catholic,  Nov.  15,  '09. 

Houlihan,  James  F.,  2  f.  a., 
Roman  Catholic,  Jan.  10,  '10. 

Carter,  Louis  A.,  10  cav..  Col- 
ored Baptist,  April  14,  1910. 

Landry,  Alexander  P.,  12  cav., 
Roman  Catholic.  Feb.  20.  '11. 

Brophy,  Edward  F.,  c.  a.  c, 
Roman  Catholic.  Feb.  20, '11. 

Webb,  James  M.  12  Inf.,  Pres- 
byterian, April  15,  1912. 

Watts.  Wallace  H.,  9  Inf.,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  Sept.  23, 
1912. 

Kangley,  Joseph  M.,  c.  a.  c, 
Roman  Catholic, Nov.  4, 1912. 

Lenehan,  Jeremiah  A.,  26  Inf., 
Roman  Catholic,  Dee.  12, 
1912. 

Brasted,  Alva  J.,  c.  a.  c.  Bap- 
tist, Jan.  3,  1913. 

Aiken,  Wm.  A.,  1  inf.,  Congre- 
gational, Feb.  26,  1913. 

Wood,  Ernest  W.,  15  Inf.,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  March  3, 
1913. 

Arnold,  Wm.  c.  a.  c,  Roman 
Catholic,  April  8,  1913. 

Sutherland,  Alexander  D.,  5 
f.  a.,  Presbyterian,  Oct.  28, 
1913. 

Rochford,  John  E.,  c.  a.  c, 
Roman  Catholic,  Dec.  3, 
1913. 

Fealy,  Ignacius,  1  f.  a.,  Roman 
Catholic,   Feb.  3,   1914. 

Winter,  Haywood  L.,  18  Inf. 
Protestant- Episcopal,  Sept. 
28,  1914. 

Maddox,  John  L.,  17  inf.,  Pres- 
byterian, Oct.  21,   1914. 
MILITARY     ACADEMY. 

CHAPLAIN. t 

With  Pay  of  Captain,    Mounted. 
Sliver, Horace  Porcy.Sept. 1,1913. 


Section  12  of  the  act  of  February  2,  1901,  provides  "That  the  President  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Chaplains  in  the  army,  at  the  rate  of 
one  for  each  regiment  of  cavalry  and  Infantry  In  the  United  States  service,  *  *  *  with  the 
rank,  pay  and  allowances  of  Captains  of  Infantry."  By  the  act  of  June  12,  1906,  one  Chaplain  is 
authorized  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  By  the  act  of  January  25,  1907,  fourteen  Chaplains  are 
authorized  for  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  and  one  for  each  regiment  of  Field  Artillery. 

f.  a.  field  artillery,  c.  a.  c.  coast  artillery  corps.  P.  R.  Porto  Rico.  *  Revised  November  16, 
1914.     t  Appointed  by  Secretary  of  War  for  a  period  of  four  years  at  a  time. 

NAVY. 


Name  and  Rank. 


Rank  of 
Frank  Thompson 


Carroll  Qulnn  Wright . . 

Walter  Gilbert  Isaacs . . 
Wm.H.Ironsldes  Reaney 
Rank  of 
John  Brown  Frazier. .  .  . 
Wm.  Gilbert  Cassard . . 
Curtis  Hoyt  Dlcklns .  . . 
Chas.  Magnus  Charlton. 
Bower  Reynolds  Patrick 

John  Frank  Fleming .  . . 
Eugene  Ed.  McDonald. 
Geo.  Livingston  Bayard 


Present  Duty  or  Station. 


Captain. 

Naval  Training  Station, 

Great  Lakes. 
Naval  Station,  Olonga- 

po,  P.  I. 
Navy  Yard,   New  York. 
Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
Commander. 
Washington. 
Naval  Academy. 
Florida. 
Nebraska. 
Marine    Exped.    Force, 

Atlantic  Fleet. 
Helena. 
New  York. 
Texas. 


Name  and  Rank. 


Arthur  William  Stone . . 
Matthew  Carlin  Gleeson 

Evan  Walter  Scott 

Rank  of  Lt.- 
J.  M.  Francis  McGinty. 
Rank  of 
G.  E.  Traver  Stevenson. 
Sydney  Key  Evans .... 
Rank  of  Lieut. 
Hugh  Miller  T.  Pearce. 
James  Duncan  MacNalr 
Edm.  Alex.  Brodmann. 
Le  Roy  Nelson  Taylor. . 

Thos.  Berthler  Thomp- 
son   

John    Joseph    Brady... 


Present  Duty  or  Station. 


Georgia. 

Waiting  Orders. 
Kansas. 
Commander. 
Minnesota. 
Lieutenant. 
California. 
West  Virginia. 
jun.  grade. 
Atlantic  Fleet. 
Maryland. 
Missouri. 

Naval  Training  Station, 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Vermont. 
Arkansas. 


An  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1914,  provides  that  "Hereafter  the  total  number  of 
Chaplains  and  acting  Chaplains  in  the  Navy  shall  be  one  to  each  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
total  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as  fixed  by  law,  including  midshipmen,  appren- 
tice seamen  and  naval  prisoners,  and  of  the  total  number  of  Chaplains  and  acting  Chaplains 
herein  authorized,  ten  per  centum  thereof  shall  have  the  rank  of  Captain  In  the  Navy,  twenty 
per  centum  the  rank  of  Commander,  twenty  per  centum  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander,  and 
the  remainder  to  have  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  and  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)."  Acting  Chaplains 
have  the  rank,  pay  and  allowances  of  Lieutenant  (junior  grade),  and,  after  serving  as  such  at  sea 
for  three  years,  are  appointed  Chaplains.  The  act  provides  further  that  not  more  than  seven  act- 
ing Chaplains  shall  be  commissioned  Chaplains  in  any  one  year. 
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ARMY   PAY   TABLE. 

YEARLY  INITIAL  OR  BASE  PAY(o)   OF  ARMY  OFFICERS  AND   ENLISTED   MEN  OF 

THE   PRINCIPAL    POWERS. 


Grade. 


General 

Lieutenant-General  (6). 

Major-General 

Brigadier-General 

Colonel. : 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

Major. , 

Captain 

First  Lieutenant 

Second  Lieutenant ... 

Se rgean t 

Corporal 

Private 


Volunteer 
Armies. 


United 
States. 


$8,000 

6,000 

4,000 

3,500 

3,000 

2,400 

2,000 

1,700 

(d)  360 

(d)  252 

(d)  180 


Great 
Britain. 


$14,600 

10,950 

6,326 

(c)  4,866 

2,098 

1,599 

1,421 

1,029 

577 

466 

203 

146 

89 


Compulsory  Service  Armies. 


France. 

Germany. 

Rnssia. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Japan. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Turkey. 

$5,558 

$4,284 

$1,272 

$4,800 

$3,750 

$6, W0 

•  >  •  • 

3,318 

1,017 

3,360 

2,500 

$2,850 

4.500 

$5,280 

3,648 

3,223 

762 

2.803 

1,950 

2,280 

3,000 

3,960 

2.432 

2,441 

•  •  •  . 

2,280 

1.900 

1,800 

2,640 

1,744 

2,162 

398 

1,440 

i,470 

1,520 

1,450 

1,584 

1,271 

2,156 

398 

1,200 

1,098 

1.140 

1,250 

1,320 

1,063 

1,560 

398 

802 

774 

950 

1,060 

1,056 

676 

1,096 

350 

600 

450 

760 

700 

528 

486 

450 

274 

408 

276 

436 

500 

422 

452 

367 

274 

336 

240 

380 

423 

369 

83 

115 

9 

50 

47 

146 

130 

21 

31 

85 

5 

22 

28 

77 

72 

16 

20 

38 

4 

8 

8 

70 

53 

11 

(a)  Figures  to  the  nearest  dollar.  The  base  pay  In  all  armies  is  increased  for  length  of  service 
by  percentages  similar  in  all.  In  European  armies  officers  receive  extensive  allowances  in  addition 
to  their  pay.  The  laws  and  regulations  in  the  different  countries  about  pay  and  allowances  are 
so  voluminous  and  cover  so  many-,varying  conditions  that  a  simple  comparison  of  the  amounts 
received  either  in  pay  or  allowances  is  very  difficult.  The  table  gives,  however,  approximately  the 
minimum  pay  for  the  grade. 

(&)  Grade  of  Lieut. -General  discontinued  in  United  States  by  act  of  Congress,  March  2,  1907. 

(c)  In  the  British  army  and  many  others  the  grade  of  Brigadier-General  is  not  a  permanent 
grade,  but  is  temporary  and  ex-offlcio  only. 

(d)  In  United  States  pay  is  increased  with  each  enlistment  to  the  seventh.  Enlisted  men  may 
retire  on  thirty  years'  service  with  75  per  cent,  of  pay  and  allowances. 

Note — The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the  only  countries  having  volunteer  armies, 
and  the  United  States  the  only  one  having  a  thoroughly  democratic  army  in  which  both  officers  and 
men  are  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life  and  which,  therefore,  has  to  offer  monetary  inducements  in 
competition  with  the  wages  of  labor. 

In  a  memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  subject  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
different  countries  Brig.-Gen.  M.  M.  Macomb,  President  of  Army  War  College,  made  the  following 
remarks: 

"In  order  to  make  intelligent  comparison  of  the  figures  given  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account — 


1.  The  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar,  or  the 
cost  of  living  in  different  countries. 

2.  That  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  the  only  countries  adhering  to  a  volunteer 
system  and  hence  having  to  offer  monetary  in- 
ducements for  soldiers  in  competition  with  the 
wages  of  labor.  .  . 

3.  That  as  regards  officers,  the  United  States 
has  the  only  democratic  volunteer  army.  Its  of- 
ficers are  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  their  salaries  are  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them  and  their  families. 

In  Great  Britain  officers  are  drawn  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  upper  and  wealthier  classes,  and 
it  is  not  supposed  that  their  salaries  are  sufficient 
to  support  them.  For  example,  second  sons  and 
remittance  men  generally,  if  possible,  become 
officers  of  the  army  or  navy,  enter  the  diplomatic 
service  or  the  clergy. 

In  Germany  an  officer  before  receiving  permis- 
sion to  marry  must  show  that  he  or  his  wife  has 
sufficient  private  income  to  maintain  himself  ac- 
cording to  his  position. 

In  the  matter  of  pay  a  simple  comparison  of 
the  figures  in  this  table,  without  having  in  mind 
the  preceding  remarks,  can  only  lead  to  erroneous 
conclusions. 

ALLOWANCES. 

In  the  matter  of  allowances,  all  soldiers  in  all 
armies  receive  quarters,  clothing,  and  rations. 
All  officers  receive  quarters  or  allowance  in  lieu 


thereof.  All  mounted  officers  receive  allowances 
for  horse  and  equipment.  Beyond  these  the  al- 
lowances in  different  armies  are  impossible  of 
comparison.  In  the  United  States  officers  receive 
allowances  for  fuel  and  light,  extra  pay  when  on 
aviation  duty,  and  both  officers  and  soldiers  re- 
ceive additional  pay  for  tropical  service. 

In  European  armies  the  pay  for  different  duties 
and  the  allowances  for  different  circumstances  are 
so  many  that  books  are  required  to  cover  them. 
In  Russia,  for  example,  the  subject  of  pay  is 
covered  on'y  in  four  volumes. 

In  England  additional  pay  is  given  for  foreign 
service,  for  command,  for  armament  pay,  for 
engineer  pay,  for  corps  pay,  and  allowances  for 
fuel,  light,  servants,  mess,  official  entertainments, 
etc. 

In  France  additional  pay  is  given  for  rhildren, 
for  belonging  to  the  Legion  of  Honor,  for  prison 
duty,  for  marches  and  manoeuvres,  for  being 
stationed  in  Paris  (on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
living),  etc.,  and  allowances  for  service  expenses 
incident  to  commands,  office  expenses,  etc. 

In  general,  the  allowances  in  Europe  for  officers 
are  relatively  greater  than  in  the  United  Stairs 
and  the  pay  less.  But  the  allowances  are  so 
varied,  not  only  between  different  grades  but 
between  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  same  grades, 
and  the  whole  subject  so  comprehensive  that  any 
attempt  to  reduce  the  allowances  of  the  armies 
of  the  world  to  a  uniform  basis  so  that  they  can 
be  compared  in  a  table  is  an  impossibility. 


AMERICAN    TRUTH    SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  organized  January  18,  1912,  in  New  York  City  and  incorporated  February  9, 
1912,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  object  of  this  society  is:  "To  propogate  a  spirit  of  pure  Americanism;  to  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  States  Inviolate;  to  oppose  and  resist  by  truth  all  attempts  of  corporations,  so- 
cieties and  individuals  to  dominate  the  public  opinion  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
criminating in  the  interests  of  any  one  race  by  means  of  legislation,  literature,  education  or  organized 
propaganda;  to  propagate  the  History  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  comprising  the  United 
States  amongst  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  combat  with  truth  all  attempts  to  garble, 
falsify,  misrepresent  or  suppress  the  History  of  the  I'nlted  States  or  the  States  comprising  the  United 
States,  anywhere  within  the  State  of  NewYork  and  the  United  States." 

Headquarters — No.  38  Park  Bow,  New  York  City.  President — Jeremiah  A.  O'Leary.  Vicc- 
PreH&enta — Louis  A.  Ewald,  Alphonse  G.  Koelble,  Friedrich  M.  Grosse  and  James  F.  Quinn.  Treas- 
urer— Gustav  Dopslaff,  President  Commonwealth  Trust  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Secretary — 
George  F.  Ewald. 
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GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Headquarters,  State  House,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Commander-in-Chief — David  J.  Palmer,  Washington;  la.  Senior  Vice-Commander — Joseph 
B.  Griswold,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Junior  Vice-Commander — W.  F.  Conner,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Surgeon-General — Lewis  S.  Pilcher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Chaplain-in-Chief — Orville  J.  Nave,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

OFFICIAL    STAFF. 

Adjutant-General — Geo.  A.  Newman,  Des  Moines,  la.  Quartermaster-General — Cola  D.  R. 
Stowits,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Judge  Advocate-General — Harry  White,  Indiana,  Pa.  Inspector -General — 
Charles  E.  Beach,  Burlington,  Vt.  National  Patriotic  Instructor — Cyrus  A.  Brooks,  University 
Park,  Col.  Assistant  Adjutant-General — Philip  S.  Chase,  Providence,  R.  I.  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General and  Custodian — J.  Henry  Holcomb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chief  of  Staff — Geo.  A.  Halsey, 
Boston,  Mass.     Senior  Aide-de-Camp — S.  C.  Spear,  Algona,  la. 

The  National  Council  of  Administration  has  44  members,  each  department  having  one  member. 


Departments 
(44) 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cal.  &  Nev..  . 
Col.  &  Wyo.  . 
Connecticut .  . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Ga.  &   S.  Car. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky .... 
La.  &    Miss.  .  . 

Maine 

Maryland.  .  .  . 

Mass 

Michigan 

Minnesota. .  . . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.  .  . 
New  Mexico.  . 
New  York.  .  .  . 
N.  Dakota..  .  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 

Potomac 

Rhode  Island  . 
S.  Dakota.  .  . . 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Va.  &  N.  Car. 
Wash.  &  Al'ska 
W.  Virginia. .  . 
Wisconsin .... 


Department  Commanders. 


Anson  B.  Culver,  Birmingham 

George  W.  Read,  Prescott 

A.  S.  Fowler,  Little  Rock 

B.  B.  Tuttle,  Davis,  Cal 

0.  S.  Reed,  Canon  City 

Frederick  V.  Streeter,  New  Britain  .  . 

John  T.  Reihms,  Smyrna 

Lyman  Leighton,  St.  Petersburg 

1.  C.  Wade,  Cornelia 

H.  J.  Newhouse,  Rathrum 

Samuel  Fallows,  Chicago 

A.  B.  Crampton,  Delphi 

Byron  C.  Ward,  Des  Moines 

Ira  D.  Brougher,  Great  Bend 

Edwin  Farley,  Paducah 

E.  K.  Russ,  New  Orleans 

Ray  P.  Eaton,  Brunswick 

A.  K.  Young,  Baltimore 

John  M.  Woods,  Somerville 

Riley  L.  Jones,  Saginaw 

Charles  H.  Hopkins,  Fairfax 

Wm.  Lowe,  Warrensburg 

E.  L.  Barnes,  Great  Falls 

O.  H.  Durand,  Fairbury 

Orlando  B.  Douglas,  Concord 

Forman  J.  Reynolds,  Newark 

John  A.  Ross,  East  Las  Vegas 

Jas.  D.  Bell,  Brooklyn 

Alexander  Hay,  Wahpeton 

J.  Kent  Hamilton,  Toledo 

Geo.  W.  Billings,  Guthrie 

H.  S.  Fargo,  Portland 

John  A.  Fairman,  Pittsburgh 

J.  K.  Gleeson,  Washington 

Gilbert  Wilson,  Providence 

C.  A.  B.  Fox,  Sioux  Falls 

A.  P.  Thompson,  Rockwood 

Robt.  McCormick,  Dallas 

N.  A.  Heath,  Ogden 

Edward  Baker,  Montpelier 

Charles  H.  Haber,  Nat.  Solds.'  Home 

Hiram  E.  Gale,  Bremerton 

Thos.  G.  Hammond,  Moundsville .  .  . 
Samuel  A.  Cook,  Neenah 


Assistant  Adjutants-General. 


Chas.  C.  Chapin,  Birmingnam 

Arch.  J.  Sampson,  Phoenix 

Geo.  W.  Clark,  Little  Rock 

John  H.  Roberts,  San  Francisco 

W.  G.  Comstock,  Denver 

A.  A.  May,  Meriden 

J.  S.  Litzenberg,  Wilmington 

E.  S.  Upham,  St.  Petersburg 

Chas.  R.  Haskins,  Atlanta 

Edwin  P.  Durell,  Boise 

Richard  H.  Peterson,  Chicago 

John  R.  Fesier,  Indianapolis 

Geo.  A.  Newman,  Des  Moines 

W.  W.  Dennison,  Topeka 

Le  Vant  Dodge,  Berea 

F.  C.  Antoine,  New  Orleans 

F.  A.  Motley,  Portland 

Robt.  C.  Sunstrom,  Baltimore 

W.  A.  Wetherbee,  Boston 

Henry  Spaulding,  Lansing 

Orton  S.  Clark,  St.  Paul 

Thos.  B.  Rodgers,  St.  Louis 

G.  I.  Reiche,  Helena 

A.  M.  Trimble,  Lincoln 

Frank  Battles,  Concord 

Frank  Briden,  Newark 

F.  E.  Olney,  East  Las  Vegas 

Henry  W.  Knight,  New  York 

S.  J.  Hill,  Fargo 

W.  S.  Matthews,  Columbus 

T.  H.  Soward,  Guthrie 

C.  A.  Williams,  Portland 

Samuel  P.  Town,  Philadelphia 

O.  H.  Oldroyd,  Washington 

Philip  S.  Chase,  Providence 

Thomas  H.  Brown,  Sioux  Falls 

W.  E.  Rhegness,  Jackson 

J.  S.  Dunlap,  Dallas 

William  Crome,  Salt  Lake  City 

Hiram  M.  Pierce,  Montpelier 

Geo.  W.  Burchfield,  Nat.  Solds.'  Home 

Ed.  S.  Walker,  Bremerton 

Smith  Risinger,  Moundsville 

F.  A.  Bird,  Madison 


Mem- 
bers. 


116 

120 

405 

6,021 

2,024 

2,604 

422 

656 

170 

474 

13,373 

10,526 

8.514 

8,721 

1,061 

728 

3,597 

1,471 

10,561 

7,821 

3,473 

5,046 

336 

3,603 

1,761 

3,356 

156 

18,463 

281 

17,374 

1,534 

2,000 

17,822 

1,377 

1,126 

858 

966 

399 

253 

2,206 

381 

2,890 

1,057 

5,412 


Total 171,515 

The  number  of  Grand  Army  Posts  December  31,  1913,  was  5,572.  Losses  by  death  during  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1913,  were  11,187.  The  first  post  was  organized  at  Decatur,  111.,  April  6, 
1866.     The  first  National  Encampment  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  November  20,  1866. 

NATIONAL    ENCAMPMENTS    AND    COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF,    1900-1914. 


1900— Chicago Leo  Rassieur,  Mo. 

1901— Cleveland Eli  Torrance,  Minn. 

1902- Washington,  D.  C.Thos.  J.Stewart,  Pa. 

1903— San  Francisco John  C.  Black,  111. 

1904— Boston .*  W.  W.  Blackmar,  Mass. 

1905— Boston tJohnR.  Kiiiij,  D.  C. 

1905— Denver James  Tanner,New  York. 

1906— Minneapolis R.  B.   Brown,  Ohio. 

♦Deceased.    tAfter  the  death  of  the  Commander- 


1907— Saratoga. Charles  G.  Burton,  Mo. 

1908-Toledo *Henry  M.  Nevius,N.  J. 

1909— Salt  Lake  City.  .  .Samuel  R.  Van  Sam, Minn. 

1910— Atlantic  City John  E.  Oilman,  Mass. 

1911— Rochester Harvey  M.  Trimble,Ill. 

191'i— Los  Angeles Alfred  B.  Beers,  Ct. 

1913—  Chattanooga Wasli'n  Gardner,  Mich. 

1914— Detroit David  J.  Palmer,  la. 

in-Chief  the  SeniorVice-Commander  succeeded  him. 


THE    BIG    BROTHERS'    MOVEMENT. 

The  object  of  the  movement  is  to  assist  and  guide  unfortunate  boys  to  good  citizenship  and 
respeftable  living,  particularly  boys  coming  before  the  Children's  Court,  by  personal  influence  and 
assistance.  While  organizations  and  institutions  are  utilized,  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  personal 
helpful  relations.  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  3,640  boys  were  cared  for  by  Big. 
Brothers.  Only  63  of  these  were  again  before  the  court;  578  men  are  working  as  Big  Brothers;  1,460 
personal  visits  were  made  to  boys'  homes;  412  boys  were  sent  to  Summer  camps;  1,562  boys  called 
at  the  office  of  the  movement  for  advice  and  guidance,  and  262  boys  obtained  employment.  President 
— Franklin  C.  Hoyt.  Vice-Presidents — Luther  H.  Lewis,  Robert  L.  Gerry.  Chairman  Executive 
Committee — Ernest  K.  Coulter.  Secretary — Charles  A.  Taussig.  Treasurer — Francis  J.  Danforth. 
General  Secretary — R.  C.  Sheldon.     Headquarters,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Eight  hundred  and  eight  boys  came  through  the  Children's  Court;  324  boys  came  through 
parents,  social  workers,  etc.;  total  new  cases  for  the  year,  1,132;  48  cities  have  actually  started  the 
movement  along  the  same  line. 
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National  Cemeteries. 


SOLDIERS'    HOMES. 

NATIONAL  HOME  FOR  DISABLED  VOLUNTEER  SOLDIERS. 

PrestdetU  of tlie  Board  of  Ma7iagers...  Major  James  W.  Wadsworth,  346  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Secretary .. Lieutenant  Oscar  M.  Gottschall,  Dayton, Ohio. 

There  are  branches  of  the  National  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Togus,  Me. ;  Hamp- 
ton, Va. ;  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  Santa  Monica,  Cal. ;  Marion,  Ind.  ;  Danville,  111.;  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  and  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.     The  aggregate  number  of  members  cared  for  is  about  35,000. 

REQUIREMENTS    i-'OR    ADMISSION. 

1.  An  honorable  discharge  from  the  United  States  service  during  a  war  in  which  it  was  engaged. 

2.  Disability  which  prevents  the  applicant  from  earning  his  living  by  labor. 

3.  Applicants  for  admission  will  be  required  to  stipulate  and  agree  to  abide  by  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  by  its  order;  to  perform  all  duties  required  ol  them, 
aud  to  obey  all  the  lawful  orders  of  the  officers  of  the  Home.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by 
the  law  establishing  the  Home  the  members  are  made  subject  to  the  Rules  aud  Articles  ol  War,  and 
will  be  governed  thereby  iu  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

4.  A  soldier  or  sailor  must  forward  with  his  application  for  admission  his  Discharge  Paper,  and 
when  he  is  a  pensioner,  his  Pension  Certificate,  which  papers  will  be  retained  at  the  branch  to  which 
the  applicant  is  admitted,  to  be  kept  there  for  him,  and  returned  to  him  wheu  he  is  discharged. 
This  rule  is  adopted  to  prevent  the  loss  of  such  papers  and  certificates,  and  to  hinder  fraudulent  prac- 
tices; and  no  application  will  be  considered  unless  these  papers  are  sent  with  it.  If  the  original  dis- 
charge does  not  exist,  a  copy  of  discharge,  certified  by  the  War  or  Navy  Department,  or  by  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  must  accompany  the  application. 

There  are  State  Homes  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  provided  by  the  States  of  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Massachusetts,  Michigan, Minnesota. 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

STATE  HOMES  FOR  DISABLED  VOLUNTEER  SOLDIERS. 


States. 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  ... 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana  

Iowa 

Kansas 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 


Location. 


Yountville. 

Monte  Vista. 

Noroton  Heights 

Boise. 

Qnincy. 

Lafayette. 

Marshalltown. 

Fort  Dodge. 

Chelsea. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Minnehaha. 


States. 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

N.  Hampshire 

New  Jersey... 

New  York 
North  Dakota. 


Location. 


St.  James. 
Columbus  Falls 
(Grand  Island 
\  Milford. 
Til  too. 
(  Kearny. 
\  Vineland. 
5  Bath. 
I  Oxford. 
Lisbon. 


Statis. 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota 
Vermont  ..... 

Washington  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Location. 


i  San  dusk  y. 

i  Madison. 

Roseburg. 

Erie. 

Bristol. 

Hot  Springs. 

Bennington. 

( Orting. 

}  Port  Orchard. 

Wau  paca. 

Cheyenne. 


UNITED  STATES  SOLDIERS'   HOME  FOR  THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 

The  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  in  the  District  of  Columbia  receives  and  maintains  discharged 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  All  soldiers  who  have  served  twenty  years  as  enlisted  men  in  the  army 
(including  volunteer  service,  if  any),  or  who  have  served  in  any  war,  and  all  soldiers  of  less  than 
twenty  years'  service  who  have  incurred  such  disability,  by  wounds,  disease,  or  injuries  hi  the  line  of 
duty  while  in  the  regular  army,  as  unfits  them  for  furtherservioe,  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Home. 

A  pensioner  who  enters  the  Home  may  assign  his  pension,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  his  child,  wife,  or  parent, 
by  filing  written  notice  with  the  agent  who  pays  him.  If  not  so  assigned,  it  is  drawn  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Home  and  held  in  trust  for  the  pensioner,  to  whom  it  is  paid  in  such  sums  as  the  governor  ol  i  lie 
Home  deems  proper  while  he  is  an  inmate  of  the  Home,  the  balance  being  paid  in  full  wheu  he  takes 
his  discharge  aud  leaves  the  Home. 

Inmates  are  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War,  the  same  as  soldiers  in  the  army.  They 
are  comfortably  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed  and  receive  medical  attendance  and  medicine,  all  without 
cost  to  them.      There  are  1,462  men  now  receiving  the  benefitsof  the  Home. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Home  may  be  addressed  to  the  "Hoard  of  Commissioners, 
U.  S.  Soldiers'  Home,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. ,"  and  must  give  date  of  enlistment  and 
date  of  discharge,  with  letter  of  company  and  number  of  regiment  for  each  and  every  term  of  service, 
and  rate  of  pension,  if  any,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate  showing  nature  and 
degree  of  disability  if  any  exists. 


NATIONAL    CEMETERIES. 

National  Cemeteries  in  which  the  soldiers  of  the  civil  and  Spanish  wars  are  interred  are  located 
at  the  following  places: 

Alexandria,  I.a. ;  Alexandria,  Va.  ;  Andersonville,  Ga. ;  Annapolis,  Md.  ;  Antietam,  Md.  ;  Ar- 
lington, Va.  :  Halls  Bluff.  Va.;  Barrancas,  Fla  ;  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Battle-Ground.  I>.  C  ;  Beaufort, 
S.  C.  ;  Beverly,  N.  J.;  Brownsville,  Tex.  ;  Camp  Butler,  111.  ;  Camp  Nelson.  Ky.  ;  Cave  Hill,  Ky.  ; 
Chalmette,  La.;  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  :  Citv  Point,  Va.  ;  Cold  Harbor,  Va,  •  Corinth,  Miss.;  Crown 
Hill,  Ind.;  Culpeper,  Va. ;  Custer  Battlefield,  Montj  Cypress  Hills,  N\  Y.  ;  Danville,  Ky.  ;  Dan- 
ville, Va  ;  Fayetteville,  Ark  ;  Finns  Point.  N.  J.  ;  Florence,  S.  C. ;  Fort  Douelson.  Tenn.  jiFort 
Gibson,  Okla.  j  Fort  Harrison,  Va.  ;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.:  Fort  McPherson,  Neb.  ■  Fort  Scott. 
Kan.;  Fort  Smith,  Ark;  Fredericksburg,  Va.  :  (Gettysburg,  Pa. ;  Olendale,  Va.  ;  Grafton.  W.  Va. ; 
Hampton,  Va.  ;  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.  ;  Jefferson  Citv.  Mo.  ;  Keokuk,  la.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.; 
liebanon,  K\\;  Lexington.  Kv. :  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Loudon  Park.  Md. ;  Marietta,  <Ja.  ;  Meniphi-. 
Tenn.;  Mexico  City.  Mex.  ;  Mill  Springs,  Kv.;  Mobile,  Ala;  Mound  City,  111;  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
Natchez,  Miss.:  New  Albany,  Ind.  ;  New  Berne,  N.  C. ;  Philadelphia.   Pa.;    Poplar  Orove.  Va. ;  Port 
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THE    BOY    SCOUTS    OF    AMERICA. 

ORIGIN   AND   GROWTH  OF  SCOUTING 

Like  many  other  things  showing  permanence  and  power,  the  Scout  movement  can  be  traced 
back  to  widely  separated  sources  where  constructive  Ideas  came  to  boy  workers  and  were  tested 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  In  America  there  were  a  number  of  originators  of  methods,  plans, 
and  principles  that  have  proved  effective.  In  Great  Britain,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Robert  S.  S.  Baden- 
Powell  became  active  In  organization  work  based  largely  on  the  Ideas  and  methods  of  American 
workers.  He  did  this  so  successfully  that  the  enrolment  of  British  Boy  Scouts  soon  grew  Into  the 
hundred  thousands,  with  the  emphasis,  not  on  the  military  note,  but  on  peace,  virtues  and  learning 
practical  trades.  Then  the  movement  spread  to  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States;  to  South  American  republics;  In  short,  almost  the  world  over, 
since  It  Is  already  established  In  twenty-seven  different  countries  In  addition  to  the  numerous  co- 
lonial possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Everywhere  It  has  shown  adaptation  to 
new  fields  and  nationalities. 

In  Germany  the  boys  have  engaged  In  the  work  with  such  enthusiasm  and  in  such  numbers 
that  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  authorities  are  giving  the  movement  financial  aid.  But  It  has  been 
left  to  the  United  States  to  show  what  the  system  of  scouting  can  accomplish,  when  It  returns  to 
the  land  In  which  the  larger  number  of  its  working  ideas  and  principles  originated.  While  the 
number  of  Boy  Scouts  enrolled  throughout  the  world  Is  estimated  as  not  less  than  two  millions, 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  are  in  the  United  States.  The  emphasis  and  ideals  of  the  move- 
ment belong  here  also  to  the  highest  plans — that  of  efficient  citizenship,  service,  and  character-building. 

"The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,"  the  name  under  which  the  movement  in  the  United  States  was 
Incorporated  February  S,  1910.  has  as  Its  Honorary  President  the  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Hon.  William  H.  Taft  and  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  Its  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Associated  with  these  in  approval  and  promotion  of  the  movement  are  eminent  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  public  life,  who  are  members  of  the  National  Council  and  of  the  local  councils  In  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  whole  country,  and  a  host  of  others  who  earnestly  co-operate  in  the  work. 

A  group  of  men,  representing  the  various  religious  and  civic  organizations  of  the  community 
that  are  engaged  In  boys'  work,  are  brought  together  as  a  local  council  for  the  promotion  of  Scout 
work.  This  local  council  receives  a  charter  from  the  national  organization,  giving  them  full 
authority  to  deal  with  all  questions  relating  to  scouting  In  that  district  and  to  pass  upon  all  Scout 
Masters'  applications.  In  many  cases  this  council  engages  a  boys'  work  director,  to  be  known  as  the 
Scout  Commissioner,  to  take  charge  of  the  work  In  that  community.  He  Is  responsible  to  the  local 
council  for  the  direction  and  promotion  of  the  work.  He  Is  the  leader  of  the  Scout  Masters,  and  as 
such  gives  such  instructions  and  help  as  may  be  necessary,  arranges  inter-troop  meets,  games,  camps, 
and  in  general  makes  uniform  the  plan  of  work  conducted  in  that  community.  The  Scouts  are 
organized  In  patrols  and  troops.  Eight  boys  constitute  a  patrol,  one  of  whom  Is  chosen  as  the  Patrol 
Leader.  Three  patrols  make  up  a  troop.  The  Scout  Master  Is  the  adult  leader  of  the  troop.  Al- 
ready there  are  about  700  local  councils  In  as  many  cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  under 
the  direction  of  each  there  are  from  Ave  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Scout  Masters  in  charge  of  troops. 

The  Scout  programme  Is  proving  practicable  as  a  civic  enterprise.  There  are  many  cities  so 
thoroughly  organized  that  every  phase  of  boy  life  In  the  community  Is  being  reached  by  Scout  activi- 
ties. The  movement  Is  adapting  Itself  not  only  to  the  wealthy  classes,  but  to  the  boys  of  the  slums, 
to  the  newsboys  and  to  foreign  boys  alike.  Over  six  thousand  Scout  Masters  are  already  registered 
with  the  national  organization,  reoresenting  about  300,000  boys  that  are  being  reached  by  the  move- 
ment. Work  to  some  extent  has  been  started  in  practically  every  city  in  this  country  having  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000  or  over,  besides  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and  Guam. 
Any  boy,  of  any  class  or  creed,  over  12  years  of  age,  is  eligible  to  become  a  Scout.  The  Initial  re- 
quirements are  that  he  know  the  Scout  salute,  sign  and  laws,  and  that  he  take  the  Scout  oath.  By 
meeting  certain  requirements,  he  Is  In  line  to  become  a  Tenderfoot,  Second-Class  and  First-Class 

Scout. 

Scouting  means  outdoor  life,  and  so  health,  strength,  happiness  and  practical  education.  By 
combining  wholesome,  attractive  outdoor  activities  with  the  Influence  of  the  Scout  oath  and  law, 
the  movement  develops  character  and  worth-while  ability. 

Scoutcraft  Includes  Instruction  in  first  aid,  life  saving,  tracking,  signalling,  cycling,  nature  study, 
seamanship,   campcraft,   woodcraft,   chivalry   and   all  the  handicrafts. 

It  is  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  abroad  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country,  to  teach  boys  that  to  create  is  better  than  to  destroy,  and  that  peace,  not  war,  will  make  a 
great  nation.  This  claim  Is  amply  borne  out  by  the  splendid  first  aid  and  other  humanitarian  ser- 
vices of  the  most  practical  nature  rendered  by  the  Scouts  In  the  present  European  war. 

The  national  organization  is  largely  maintained  by  public  subscriptions.  Sustaining  and 
Contributing  Memberships  are  issued  to  men  and  women  throughout  the  country  who  are  finan- 
cially assisting  In  the  development  and  promotion  of  this  organization  among  boys. 

National  Headquarters  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  No.  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

OFFICERS    OF   THE    NATIONAL    COUNCIL. 


Honorary  President — Hon.  Woodrow   Wilson. 

Honorary  Vice-President — Hon.  William  H.  Taft. 

Honorary  Vice-President — Col.   Theodore    Roose- 
velt. 

President — Colin    H.    Livingstone,    Washington. 
D.  C. 

Vice-President — B.  L.  Dulaney,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Vice-President — Milton  A.  McRae,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice-President — David    Starr    Jordan,    Stanford 
University,  Cal. 

ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 


Vice-President — F.  L.  Seely,  Ashevllle,  N.  C. 
Vice-President — A.  Stamford  White,  Chicago,  111. 
Chief  Scout — Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Greenwich, 

Ct. 
National     Scout     Commissioner — Daniel     Carter 

Beard,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer — George  D.  Pratt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chief  Scout  Executive — James  E.  West,  200  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Ernest  P.  Blcknell.  Edgar  M.  Robinson. 

Lee  F.  Hanmer.  ,     Mortimer  L.  Schlff. 

William  D.  Murray  G.  Barrett  Rich,  Jr. 

Frank  Presbrey.  John  Sherman  Hoyt. 

Charles  P.  Nelll.  >     Robert  Garrett. 


Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. 
George  D.  Porter. 
Lorillard  Spencer. 
Charles  C.  Jackson. 


THE   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION    OF   AUDUBON   SOCIETIES. 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds  and  animals  is 
an  endowed  membership  Institution,  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  to  arouse  to  a  greater  degree  the  public  conscience  on  the 
Important  subject  of  preserving  the  wild  birds  and  game  animals  of  the  country  and  to  secure  pro- 
tection at  all  times  for  the  valuable  non-game  bird  life 

President — William  Dutcher.     Secretary — T.  Gilbert  Pearson.     Treasurer — Jonathan  Dwlght,  Jr. 
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UNITED    STATES    MARINE    CORPS. 

Commandant — Major-General  George  Barnett. 

Officer  in  Charge,  Adjutant  and  Inspector's  Department — Col.  Charles  H.  Lauchhelmer.     Quarter- 
master's   Department — Col.  Charles  L.  McCawley.      Paymaster's  Department — Col.  George  Richards 
Headquarters — Navy  Building,   Washington.   D.   C. 

The  United  States  Marine  Corps  Is  an  Independent  branch  of  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  serving  generally  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  corps  may 
be  detached  by  order  of  the  President  for  service  with  the  army,  and  on  various  occasions  part3 
of  the  corps  have  so  served. 

Marines  served  on  shore  and  on  board  vessels  of  the  navy  throughout    the  Revolutionary  war 
two  battalions  having  been  authorized  by  the  Continental  Congress  November  10,   1775,   but  the 
present  organization  dates  from  July  11,  1798,  when  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved  for  establishing 
and  organizing  a  marine  corps    to  consist  of    1   major.   4  captains.    16  first  lieutenants,  12  second 
lieutenants.  48  sergeants,  48  corporals,   32  drums  and  fifes  and  720  privates. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  corps  (September,  1914)  was  34fi  officers  and  9,921  enlisted 
men,  as  follows:  1  major-general  commandant,  11  colonels,  12  lieutenant-colonels,  28  majors.  107 
captains,  97  first  lieutenants,  90  second  lieutenants,  12  3ergeant-majors,  79  quartermaster  sergeants 
1  drum  major,  114  first  sergeants,  86  gunnery  sergeants,  480  sergeants,  897  corporals,  124  drummers' 
124  trumpeters,  1  leader  of  the  band,  1  second  leader  of  the  band.  30  first-class  musicians.  30  second- 
class  musicians  and  7,942  privates-     

SUPERIOR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MARrNE  CORPS,  IN  ADDITION  TO    THE  COMMANDANT. 
Colonels. 

Charles    H.    Lauchhelmer,    Ad- 
jutant and   Inspector. 

Charles  L.  McCawley,  Quarter- 
master. 

George  Richards,  Paymaster. 

Littleton   W.  T.   Waller. 


Randolph  Dlcklns. 
Lincoln  Karmany. 
Charles  A.  Doyen. 
James  E.  Mahoney. 
Franklin  J.  Moses. 
Joseph  H.  Pendleton. 
John  A.  Lejeune. 

Lieutenant- Colonels. 

Henry  C.  Haines,  Asst.  Adjt. 
and  Inspector. 

Rufus  H.  Lane.  Asst.  Adjt.  and 
Inspector. 

Cyrus  S.  Radford,  Asst.  Quar- 
termaster. 

William  B.  Lemly,  Asst.  Quar- 
termaster. 


Lieutenant-Colonels — Continued. 

Ell  K.  Cole. 

Theodore  P.  Kane. 

Lewis  C.  Lucas. 

Charles  G.  Long. 

Ben  H.  Fuller. 

Laurence  H.  Moses. 

Wendell  C.  Neville. 
Majors. 

Louis  J.  Maglll,  Asst.  Adjt.  and 
Inspector. 

Alberts.  McLemore.Asst.  Adjt. 
and  Inspector. 

David    D.    Porter     Asst.    Adjt. 
and  Inspector. 

Henry      L.      Roosevelt,      Asst. 
Quartermaster. 

Norman  G.  Burton,  Asst.  Quar- 
termaster. 

Hugh  Matthews,  Asst.  Quarter- 
m  r  s  1 6  r 

William  G.  Powell,  Asst.  Pay- 
master. 


Majors — Continued. 
Harold  C.  Reislnger,  Asst.  Pay- 
master. 
John  H.  Russell. 
Melville  J.  Shaw. 
Philip  M.  Bannon. 
Newt  H.  Hall. 
Smedley  D.  Butler. 
George  C.  Thorpe. 
Charles  S.  Hill. 
George  C.  Reld. 
Thomas  C.  Treadwell. 
Dion  Williams. 
John  T.  Myers. 
Albertus  W.  Catlln. 
William  N.  McKelvy. 
Robert  H.  Dunlap. 
Randolph  C.  Berkeley. 
Carl  Gamborg-Andresen. 
Charles  B.  Hatch. 
Henry  C.  Davis. 
Philip  S.  Brown. 
Harry  Lee. 


Wm.  C.Dawson,  Asst.  Paymaster. 

The  following  duties  are  assigned  to  the  marine  corps:  To  garrison  the  different  navy  yards 
and  naval  stations,  both  within  and  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States.  To  furnish 
the  first  line  of  the  mobile  defence  of  naval  bases  and  naval  stations  beyond  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States.  To  man  such  naval  defences,  and  to  aid  In  manning.  If  necessary,  such  other 
defences  as  may  be  erected  for  the  defence  of  naval  bases  and  naval  stations  beyond  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States.  To  furnish  such  garrisons  and  expeditionary  forces  for  duties  beyond 
the  seas  as  may  be  necessary  In  time  of  peace.  To  serve  on  board  all  battleships  and  armored  cruisers 
of  the  navy,  and  such  other  vessels  as  may  be  directed,  In  detachments  Of  not  less  than  8%  of  the 
strength  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  on  said  vessels.  In  case  of  disturbances  In  foreign  countries 
marines  are  landed  to  protect  American  Interests. 

The  marine  corps  garrisons  the  following  places: 


Naval    Proving   Ground,    Indian 

Head,   Md. 
American  Legation, Pekbig, China. 
American     Legation,     Managua, 

Nicaragua. 
Naval  Disciplinary  Barracks, 

Port  Royal.  S.  C. 

Puget  Sound.  Wash. 
Marine     Barracks,     Washington, 

D.  C. 
Rifle  Range,  Wlnthrop,  Md. 

Navy   Yards. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Charleston,  s.  C. 
Mare  Island,  Cal. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Navy  Yards — Continued. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Puget  Sound,  Wash. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Naval  Stations. 
Cavlte,  Philippine  Islands. 
Guam,  Mariana  Islands. 
Guantanamo,  Cuba. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands. 

Naval  Academy. 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Naval  Hospitals. 


Naval  Hospitals — Continued. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Naval    Home. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Naval  Magazines. 
Dover,  N.  J. 
Fort  Mlffi'n.  Pa. 
H Ingham,  Mass. 
[ona  Island,  N.  Y. 
St.  Jullen's  Creek.  Va. 

Naval   Prisons. 
Cavlte.  Philippine  Islands. 
Mare  Island,  Cal. 
Portsmouth,  x.  ir. 
Also  38  vessels  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


Las  Animas.  Col. 

Commissioned  officers  are  appointed  from  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy,  from  worthy  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  from  civil  life.  Applicants  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  not  over  27,  and 
must  pass  such  mental,  moral  and  physical  examinations  as  are  prescribed  by  the  President. 

The  term  of  enlistment  In  the  marine  corps  Is  four  years.  Applicants  must  be  19  years  of  age 
and  not  over  ■',.'>,  abb-bodied  and  of  good  character.  Minors  must  have  consent  of  parents  or  guardian. 
Apprentices  t>o  learn  the  drum  and  trumpet  are  enlisted  between  the  ages  of  15  and  17,  with  consent 
of  parents  or  guardian,  to  serve  during  minority.  All  recruits,  after  acceptance,  are  sent  for  three 
months  to  a  recruit   depot  for  Instruction.      Permanent  marine  corps  recruiting    stations  as  follows: 


Baltimore,   Md..  M:i  U.  8.  Custom  House  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass.,  61   Hanover  Street. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  215  Federal  Building. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  11th  and  "A"  Streets. 
Chicago.  III.,  628  South  state  Street. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  23  Pickering  Building. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  Federal  Building. 
Denver,  Col.,  1605  Larimer  Streel 
Detroit,  Mien.,  Post-Ofll.e  Building. 

Information  regarding  pav,  allowances,  etc..  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  officer  In  charge 
of  recruiting  at  any  of  the  above  addresses.  Enlistments  are  also  made  at  all  navy  yards  and  naval 
stations. 


Los  Angeles.  Cal..  423 H  South  Spring  Street. 
New  York.  N.  V..  24  East  Twenty-third  Street. 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,    1403    Filbert    Street. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  311  Bmlthfleld  Street. 

Portland,  ore..  Third  and  Alder  Streets. 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  95  Market  Street. 
St.  Louis.   Mo..  Federal  Building. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  216  Ryan  Building. 


The  Navy. 
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Bank.  Name. 

Admiral George  Dewey. 


FLAG    OFFICERS. 

ADMIRAL    OP    THE    NAVY. 

Duly. 
.  .President  General  Board. 


Where  Stationed. 
.Washington,  D.  C. 


Rank. 
Rear-Admiral. 


REAR-ADMIRALS— ACTIVE  LIST. 
Name  Duty.  Where  Stationed. 

Thomas  B.'  Howard.. Comdg.  PacificFleet Flagship  West  Virginia. 

WalterC.  Cowles Comdg.  Asiatic  Fleet Flagship  Saratoga. 

Austin  M.  Knight.  ...Commandant  Naval  Station NarragansettBay,  R.  I. 

Charles  J.  Badger Member  General  Board Washington,  D.  C. 

Chas.  B.  T.  Moore Commandant  Naval  Station Hawaii,  T.  H. 

Alfred  Reynolds Pres.  Exam.  andBet.  Boards Washington,  D.  C. 

Bradley  A.  Fiske Aid  for  Operations,  Navy  Dept. Washington,  D.  C. 

John  R.Edwards Commandant  Navy  Yard Charleston,  S.  C. 

James  M.  Helm Comdg.  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet Flagship  Alabama. 

C.  McR.  Winslow Naval  War  College Newport,  R  I. 

Nathaniel  R.    Usher.. Commandant  Navy  Yard New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  P.  Fletcher Comdg.  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  New  York. 

Frank  E.  Beatty Comdg.  3d  l>iv.  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Nebraska. 

Robert  M.Doyle Comdg.  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet Flagship  Colorado. 

Wvthe  M.  Parks Gen' 1  Inspector  Machinery  for  Navy.  ...Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  B.  Caperton. .  Comdg.  Cruiser  Squad.,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Flagship  Washington. 

GeorgeS.  Willits....  ...Insp.  duty,  Bu.  St.  Eng. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter F.  Worthingtou.  .Insp.  duty,  Bu.  St.  Eng Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clifford  J.  Boush Comdg.  2d  Div.  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Utah. 

Henry  T.  Mayo Comdg.  1st  Div.  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Arkansas. 

Benjamin  Tappan — Commandant  Naval  Station Olongapo,  P.  I. 

Charles  F.  Pond .Supervisor  12th  Naval  District San  Francisco, Cal. 

Walter  McLean Comdg.  4th  Div.  Atlantic  Fleet Flagship  Minnesota. 

Charles  A.  Gove Treatment,  Naval  Hospital Washington,  I).  C. 

DeWittCoffman Commandant  Navy  Yard Boston,  Mass. 

Reynold  T.  Hall Insp.  duty,  Bu.  St.  Eng Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EEAK-ADMIEALS- RETIRED  LIST. 


Rank.  Name.  Residence. 

Rear- Ad.  James  D.  Adams Washington,  D.  C. 

'  '  Conway  H.  A  mold... New  York,  N.  Y. 

"  Frank  H.  Bailey Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

'•  George  W.  Baird Washington.  D.  C. 

"  Albert  S.  Barker Washington, D.  C. 

"  Alexander  B.  Bates. .Biughamton,  N.  Y, 

'*  Warner  B.  Bayley...  Washington, D.C. 

"  AlbertG.  Berry Forest  Hills,  N.Y. 

*'  Robert M.  Berry Birmingham, Mich, 

' '  George  A.  Bicknell. .  .New  Albany,  Ind. 

'*  John  V.  B.  Bleecker.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

"  Gottfried  Blocklinger.  Dubuque, la. 

"  George  M.  Book  — San  Antonio,  Tex. 

il  Willard  H.Brownson.Washington,  D.  C. 
William G.  Buehler.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

41  French  E.  Chad  wick.  Newport,  R.  I. 

"  Colby  M.Chester Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Charles  E.  Clark Washington,  D.  C. 

' '  Richardson  Clover. .  .Napa,  Cal. 

*«  H.  G.  O.  Colby Boston,  Mass. 

"  Geo.  P.  Colvocoresses. Litchfield,  Ct. 

"  Samuel  P.  Comly Woodbury,  N.  J. 

* '  Francis  A.  Cook Northampton,Mass. 

"  Vine' donL.Cottman. Seattle,  Wash. 

"  Albert  R.  Couden Michigan  City, Ind. 

"  Williams.  Cowles... Farmington,Ct. 

"  Joseph  E.  Craig Washington,  D.C. 

"  BartlettJ.  Cromwell.  Washington, D.  C. 

"  Charlgs  H.  Davis.... Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Benjamin  F.  Day Glasgow, Va. 

"  William  P.  Day Leave  abroad. 

•"  James  H.  Dayton South  Bend,  Ind. 

•*  Francis  H  Delano. ..Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

"  Albert C. Dillingham.  Norfolk,  Va. 

"  Franklin  J.  Drake....  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Wm.  H.  Emory Washington,  D.  C. 

"  Oscar  W.  Farenholt..San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  Wells  L.  Field Washington,  D.C. 

"  William  M.  Folger.  ..Windsor,  Vt. 

"  John  D.Ford Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  T.  Forse Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'  '*  James  M.  Forsyth Shamokin.Pa. 

"  Charles  E.  Fox Washington,  D.  C. 

"  PerryGarst Washington,  D.  C. 

' '  Edward  H.  Gheen Washington,  D.  C. 
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Rank  Name.  Residence. 

Rear- Ad.  Caspar  F.Goodrich. .  .Pomtret,  Cl. 

"         Franklin  Han  ford Scottsville,  N.  Y. 

"         GilesB.  Harber Washington,  D.  C. 

"         D.  B.  Harmouy Washington,  D.  C. 

"         P.  F.  Harrington Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

"         U.  R.  Harris Washington,  D.  C. 

"        John  M.  Hawley Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Joseph  N.  Hemphill. Washington,  D.  O. 

Francis  J.  Higginson.Cold  Springs,  N.  Y. 

John  A.  Howell Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Henry  L.  Howison  .  .Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

John  Hubbard.   Washington,  D.  C. 

John  J.  Hunker Put  in  Bay,  Ohio. 

Charles  T.  Hutchius.  Washington.  D.C. 

George  E.  Ide Leave  abroad . 

Royal  R.  Ingersoll.  ..Daytona,Fla. 

Theodore  F.  Jewell..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Louis  Kempff San  Francisco, Cal. 

William  W.  Kimball. Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  Knox Annapolis,  Md. 

Eugene  H.  C.  Leutze.  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  N.  Little.... New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leavitt  C.  Logan Washington,  D.  C. 

Edwin  Longnecker..  .Wernersville,  Pa. 

John  Lowe...T Washington,  D.  C. 

Stephen  B.  Luce Newport,  R.  I. 

N:coll  Ludlow New  York,  N.Y. 

Henry  W.  Lyon Paris.  Me. 

M.  R.  S.  Mackenzie..  Morristown,  N.J. 

Alfred  T.  Mahan Quogue,  N.Y. 

Heury  N.  Manney... Point  Loma,  CaL 

Henry  B.  Mansfield.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adolph  Marix New  York,  N.Y. 

W.  A.  Marshall lamestown,  R.  I. 

Newton  E.  Mason Washington,  D.  C. 

Alex.  H.  McCormick.Annapolis,  Md. 

John  McGowan Washington.  D.C. 

Thomas  C.  McLean.. New  Hartf'd, N.Y". 

AVilliam  W.  Mead.. . .  Wayne,  Pa. 

John  P.  Merrell Washington,  D.C. 

John  F.  Merry Somerville,  Mass. 

Albert  Mertz Greenwich,  Ct. 

John  B.  Milton San  Francisco,  CaL 

Edwin  K.  Moore Leave  abroad. 

Joseph  B.  Murdock..  Dan  bury,  N.K. 
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Rank.  Name. 

Rear-Ad.Reerin'd  F.  Nicholson 


Nathan  E.  Niles. 
Charles  O'Neil... 


<  • 

> » 


Hugo  Osterhaus 

Edwin  C.  Pendleton. 

Thomas  Perry 

Thomas  S.  Phelps  — 
George  W.  Pigman. .. 

J.  K.  Pillsbury 

William  P.    Potter... 
George  B.  Ransom.  .. 

Allen  V.  Reed 

C'orwin  P.   Ilees 

George  0.  Lieiter 

George  C.  Remey 

Frederick  Rodgers. .. 

John  A.  Rodgers 

R.  P.   Rodgers 

Charles  C.  Rogers 

Albert  Ross 

John  .Schouler 

Seaton  schroeder.   .. 

Uriel  Sebree 

Thus.  O.   Sel  fridge. . 
Charles  D.  Sigsbee.., 

Frederic  Singer 

John  A.  B.  Smith... 

Alberts.  Snow 

Wm.  H.  Southerland 


Residence. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Leave  abroad. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 
.Oakland,  Cal. 
.Annapolis,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
.Whitehall,  N.Y. 
.Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
.Washington,  D.C. 
.  Erie,  Pa. 
.New  York, N.Y. 
.  Washington,  D.C. 
.St.James,  L.I.  ,N.  V 
,Havre-de-G'ce,  Md 
Leave  abroad. 
.Winchester,  Va. 
.clarion,  Pa. 
.Catskill.N.  Y. 
.Washington,  D.  C 
.Washington,  D.  C 
.  Washington,  D.  C. 
.New  York,N.  Y. 
.New  Orleans,  La. 
.Atlantic  City,  N.J 
.Brookline,  Mass. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Rank.  Name. 

Rear- Ad.  Arthur  B.  Speyers.. 

*4         Oscar  F.  Stanton 

"        Sidney  A.  Staunton. 

"        Yates  Stirling 

44  Charles  H.  Stockton. 
'■  Daniel  D.  V.  Stuart. 
44         George W.  Sumner.. 

'«         William  Swift 

'•  Wm.  T.  Swinburne  . 
"  Fred'k  M.Symonds, 
11  Edward  D.  Taussig. 
"         Chauncey  Thomas.  . 

Chapman  C.  Todd.. . 
44         John  H.  Upshur.    ... 

Samuel  W.  Very.... 
"  Charles  E.  Vreeland 
'  •        George  H.  Wadleigh. 

i4         R.   Wain wright. 

"        Asa  Walker 

"         Aaron  Ward 

Eugene  W.  Watsoa. 

John  C.  Watson 

"         Aaron  W.  Weaver... 

*'         Harrie  Webster 

44  William  H.  Whiting. 

44         Albert  B.  Willits 

11         William  C.Wise 

' '         Abraham  V.  Zane. . . 


Residence. 
.Leave  abroad. 
.New  London,  Ct. 
.Charleston,  W.  Va. 
.Baltimore,  Md. 
.Washington,  D.  C. 
.Baltimore,  Md. 
.Patchogue,  L.  I. 
.RichneldSpgs.N.Y. 
.Leave  abroad. 

Galesville,  Wis. 
.Jamestown,  R.  T 
.Pacific Grove.  Cal. 
.Annapolis,  Md. 
.Leave  abroad. 
.N'ton  Cent.,  Mass. 
.  Washington,  D.  C. 
.Lexington,  Mass. 
.Washington.  D.  C. 
.Annapolis,  Md. 
.Leave  abroad. 
.Washington,  D.  C. 
.Washington,  D.  C. 
.Bella  Vista,  Va. 

Richmond.  Va. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.Fort.  Monroe,  Va. 
.Washington,  D.  C. 


For  dates  of  future  retirements  of  Rear- Admirals,  see  Index. 

*  COMMODORES — RETIRED  LIST. 


Rank.  Name.  Residence. 

C'om'doreW.  H.  Beehler Annapolis,  Md. 

"         Reuben  O.  Bitler Brookline,  Mass. 

4 '         Frank  M  Bost  wick. .  .Leave  abroad. 

"         Chas.  G.  Bowman Delphi,  Ind. 

"         W.  Braunersreuther..Darien,  Ct. 

"         Guy  W.  Brown San  Diego,  Cal. 

"         Wilson  W.  Bnchanau.Zanesville,  Ohio. 

44         James  H.  Bull S.  Barbara, Cal. 

"         John  B. Colli ns Annapolis,  Md. 

"         John  E.  Craven Jamestown,  R.  I. 

"         R.  G.Davenport... Washington,  D.  C. 

44         Robt.  G.  Denig Sandusky,  Ohio. 

14         William  C.  Eaton Hamilton, N.  Y. 

Frank  H.  Eldridge. .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

44         Charles M.  Fahs York,  Pa. 

44        JamesC.  Gillmore...  Washington, D.C. 

Thos.  I).  Griffin Annapolis,  Md. 

44        William S. Hogg Washington,  D.  C 

44         Richard  M.  Hughes.  .Pittston,  Pa. 

44         Albert  L.  Kev Chattanooga.Tenn. 

44         Edward  Lloyd Annapolis,  Md. 

Robert  F.  Lopez San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dennis  H.Mahan Tntuila,  Samoa 


Rank.  Name.  Residence. 

Com' doreHenry  Morrell Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 

R.T. Mulligan Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Val.  S.  Nelson Knoxville,  Tenn. 

JohuT.  Newton New  York,  N.Y. 

John  M.  Orchard Salem,  Mo. 

James  P.  Parker Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  Peters Washington,  D.C. 

Harry  Phelps Sotithport,  N.  C. 

R.  L.  Phythian Annapolis,  Md. 

Theodoric  Porter Annapolis,  Md. 

Stacy  Potts Vallejo,  Cal. 

I. S.K.Reeves Washington,  D.  C 

Geo.  R.  Salisbury Independence, Mo 

Jas.  H.  Sears... Leave  abroad . 

Jas.  T.  Smith Larchrnont,  N.  Y 

William  H.  Turner.  ..Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  B. Underwood Oswego, N.  Y. 

T.  E.  D.  W.  Veeder . . .  .Washington ,  D.  C 

A.V.  Wadhams Wadhanis  Mills,  N,  Y 

Burns  T.  Walling Orange,  N.  J. 

Moses  L.  Wood New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edw.  E.  Wright Wayland.Mass. 


'The  grade  of  Commodore  on  the  active  list  has  been  abolished. 
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Captains. 


■William  F.  Fullam 

Albert  (i.  Winterhalter. 
Augustua  I'.  Keehteler.. 

AJb-rt  Uleaves 

Ilerliert  O.  Hum 

Albert  W.  (.nut 

William  S.  II  nson 

T  iom.fi  S.  llo  lg*r>t 

lame-  H.  Qlennnn 

William  It.  Hush 

Harry  8.  Knapp 

William  I..  Ito  le  tb.  ... 
H  irrv  Md..  P.  Hose... 
George  W.  McElroy..., 

Kob-rt  S.  OHffln 

Prank  W.  Bartletl 

(•eorge  It.  Clark 

■e  K.  Ilurd 

.lame-  II.  <  >l  ver 

John  J.  Knapp 

John  Hood 

Edwai  d  K.  llayden.. . . 
Iifiijamln  C.  Bryan.... 
K,y  C.Smith...; 


Present  Duty. 


Supt.  Naval  Academy...  June24,1909 

Aid  for  Material July    1,1909 

Aid  for  Inspections 'July   1,1909 


Commission 


Com.  Utahf. . 

Sup.  New  York  Harbor.. 

Cam.  Texas 

.  X.  Yd.,  I'hila.,  Pa. 

( !om.  New  ~i    rl. 

Com.  Wyoming 

.   Kloi  id 

tit  m.  Central  Hoard 

('.in.  Ii.-l.iware 


July  1,1909 
July  1,1909 
July  1,1909 
Joly94,1909 

Sept. 15,1909 
dot.  J5,l909 
N-v.lti.1909 
Nov. 20, 1909 
4,1909 
4.1909 
•27,1909 
9.1910 


.  Dee 

.  M.ilitir  I'l'l.    Deo 

lnsp.  duly,  Ru.  si.  Eng.   Dee 

('■  .  Bu.  Bt.  Ei  b ran 

N:iv      y«rd,  Poi  Isnioinh.    Ma-. 17. 1910 

\  'd  for  Education May    4,1910 

Saw  Yard,  New  York...  July  1,1910 
1  Mr.  Naval  Intelligence..  Julv  1,1910 
Mem.  Ex.  anil  Ret.  Bda..ljnly   1  1910 

Mi  mi.  Genei  .1  Beard Inly    1,1910 

1,1910 
1.1910 


-I  i..  Key  West 

1 » i  r .  \  ivv  Yads 

Hir.  Target  Practice Dec. '.'7,1909 


Captains. 


Inly 
.Inly 


Clarence  A.  C.irr 

William  A.  Gill 

Harold  P.  Norton 

!•  rank   SI.  Bennett 

Thomas    Sno\vd>-n.    

Albert   P.  Ni black 

Edward  Simpson 

I  homas  W.  Kinkaid.... 

Will  am  S.  8  mi 

William  .1.  Maxwell.... 

William  S.  Smith 

Hugh  Hodman 

John  A.  Hiingewerff. 

Edward   R.  Capehart... 

Henry  H.  w  ison 

c.usiav  Knetnmerllng. . . 

'Kenneth  McAlpiue 

F.mil  Thelan  

er  s.  Wood 

Willi  m  n.  Pletoher.... 

Marbury  Johnston 

Edwin    \  .  Anderson 

Joseph  L.  Jayne 

■  William  L.  Howard... 


Present  Duty. 


Insp.  duty,  Iiu.  St.  Eng.. 
Mem.  Ex.  and  Ret.  lids.. 
Mem. Nav  .  Kx.  Hoard. . . . 
Com'.  N  .Y'd., Mare  Island 
Nav. War  Co!., Newport.. 

Com.  Michigan 

Com,  Minnesota 

Naval  Academy 

Coin.Tor.Hot.Atl.FI.et.. 
Coin.  .Nav.  Sta..  Tntuila. 
Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia 
Supt.  Tian-.,  Canal  Zona 
Supt  Naval  Ol.servatory 
Pram.  Bo  ird  on  '  Irdnanoa 

l're-..Hd.  Ins.  &Sur. Ships 
Navy  l'epl..r.u.  Bt.  Kng.. 
Insp.  duly.  liu.  St.  Kir.'.. . 
I'd  .  I  nsp.  and  Sur.  Ships.. 
Nav.  War  t'ol.,  Newport 
Nav.  War  Col.,  Newport 
Nav.  War  Co1.,  Newport 
Coin.  N.'w  Hampshire... 

Com.  New  Jersey 

Navy  Yard,  New  York... 


Commissi   u 


Juiy 
July 
Sept. 

a  pt. 

Nov. 
Mar. 
Mir. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

•far. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
M:.r. 
M:ir. 
Mar. 
May 
June 
June 
Julv 
July 


1.1   in 

1,1910 

16.19H: 

S2  1910 

7,1'.'10 

4,1'11 

4,1911 

4.1911 

4,1911 

4,1911 

4.1911 

4,19'.  1 

4,19)1 

4.1911 

4,1911 

4.1911 

4.1911 

4.1  '11 

4.1911 

19,1911 

14.1911 

14,1911 

1.1911 

1,1911 
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Captains. 


Robert  B.  Higgins. . .... 

Charles  W.  Dyson  .   ... 

Alexander  S.  Halstead., 
ClaieuceS.  Williams... 

linger  Welles 

John  D.  McDonald 

Hilary  P.  Joues 

Hairy  A.  Field  

William  K.  Shoemaker.. 

Charles  P.  Pluukett 

Volney  O.  Chase 

George  W.  Kline 

Joseph  Strauss 

Robert  L.  Russell 

Edward  W.  Eberle 

William  W.  Gilmer 

Robert  E.  Coon  tz 

William  H.  G.  Bullard. . 

Joseph  W.  Oman 

Philip  Andrews 


Present  Duty. 


Insp.  dutv,Bn.  St. Eng.., 
lnsp.  duty,  Bu.St.  Eng., 
Bd.  lnsp.  and  Sur.  Ships 

Com.  Knode  Island 

Com.Train.  Sta., Newport 
Nav.  War  Col.,  Newport. 
Com.  N.  Yd., Washington 
Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth. 

Com.  Arkansas 

Com.  North  Dakota 

Com.  Virginia 

Com.  Vermont 

Ch.  Bu.  Ordnance 

Com.  South  Carolina.... 

Com.  Washington 

Com.  Colorado 

Com.  Georgia 

Sup.RadioSta.,Radio,Va. 
Com.  North  Carolina.... 
Coai.  Maryland... 


Commission 


July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 


1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
3,1911 


Sept.14,1911 
Oct.  17,1911 
July  1,1911 
Oct.  26,1911 
Apr.  27,1912 
June   7,1912 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


1,1912 
1,1912 
1,1912 
1,1912 
1,1912 
1,1912 
1,1912 


Feb.  13,1913 
Mar. 26,1913 


Captains. 


George  F.  Cooper.... 
Joslali  S.  McKean... 
Benton  C.  Decker.... 

Mark  L.  Bristol , 

Newton  A.  McCully 
George  W.  Logan. 

Henry  F.  Bryan , 

Andrew  T.  Long 

Edward  H.  Durell.... 
Archibald  H.  Scales.. 

Victor  Bl;e 

Thomas  Washington.. 

Guy  H.  Burrage 

Ashley  H.  Robertson. 

Carlo  B.  Brittain 

Casey  B.  Morgan 

William  M.  Cross.... 
Lloyd  H.  Chandler.... 
Samuel  S.  Robison. ... 
Charles  F.  Hughes.... 


Present  Duty. 


Com.  Louisiana , 

Com.  West  Virginia 

Com.  Tennessee 

Navy  Dept 

INav.  Att.,  Petrograd..., 

Com.  Nebraska 

Com.  Kansas 

Sup.  Nav.  Auxiliaries... 
Nav.  War  Col.,  Newpor 
Com.  Rec.  Ship,  Norfolk 
Ch.  Bu.  Navigation. 

Hydrographer 

Naval  Academy 

Com.  California 

Bn.  Navigation 

Nav.  Rec.  Sta.,  N.  Y. 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island. 
Naval  Academy...., 

Bu.St.  Eng 

I  General  Board 


Commission 


JuneU.1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
Jul/  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
Dec.  20,1913 
Feb.  18,1914 
Mar. 10, 1914 
Mar.10,1914 
Apr.  9,1914 
Apr.28,1914 
July  1,1914 
July  1,1914 
July  1.1-J14 
July  1,1914 
July  1,1914 
July  1,1914 
July  10,1914 


COMMANDERS    OF   THE    NAVY-ACTIVE    LIST-NOVEMBER    1,    1914. 


Edward  L.  Beach 

H.O.Stickney.   

Henry  A.  Wilev 

F.  B.  Bassett,  Jr 

Richard  H.Jackson..,. 

Nathan  C.  Twining 

B.  F.  Hutchison 

Thomas  P.  Magruder... . 

S.  E.W.  Kittelle 

William  V.  Pratt 

Louis  M.  Nulton 

George  R.  Marvell 

Wm.  D.  MacDougall.... 
George  B.  Bradshaw.... 

ClelandN.  Offley 

L.  K.  deSteiguer 

William  W.  Phelps 

Louis  A.  Kaiser 

William  C.  Cole 

Philip  Williams 

Warren  J.  Terhune... . . 

C'eland  Davis 

William  K.  Harrison... 

Frank  H.  Schofield 

Urban  T.  Holmes 

Jehu  V.  Chase 

Henry  J.  Ziegemeier.  .. 
George  W.  Williams.... 

Claude  B.  Price 

Montgomery  M.  Taylor. 
Carl  T.  Vogelgesang.,. , 

Charles  B.  McVay 

John  H.  Dayton 

Lucius  A.  Bostwick 

William  A.  Moffett 

Julian  L.Latimer 

Douglas  E.  Dismukes. .. 
Reginald  K.  Belknap.... 

De  Witt  Blamer 

John  K.  Robison 

Arthur  L.  Willard 

Edwin  T.  Pollock 

Clark  D.  Stearns 

Henry  H.  Hough 

Milton  E.  Reed 

Harley  H.  Christy 

Noble  E.  Irwin 

Waldo  Evans 

Tnomas  J.  Senn 

Jay  H.  Sypher 

Bion  B.  Bierer 

Charles  F.  Preston 

Richard  H.  Leigh 

Adelbert  Althou3e 

William  D.  Brotherton.. 

James  F.  Carter 

George  W.  Laws 

George  C.  Day 

Luke  McNamee 

Charles  L.  Hussey .  . . , . 

John  R.  Y.  Blake'ly 

Frederick  A.  Traut 


Coin.  Vestal 

Com.  Prairie 

Bd.  Insp.  &  Sur.  Ships.. 

Navy  Department 

General  Board 

Com.  Tacoma 

Navy  Yard,  New  York.. 

Com.  Raleigh 

Com.  Albany 

Atlautic  Torp.  Flot 

Com.  Montana...., 

Nav.  War.  Col., Newport 

Com.  Mayflower 

Com.  Charleston 

Com.   Prometheus 

Navy  Yard,  Norfolk 

(Jom.  Reina  Mercedes.... 

Navy  Yard,  Boston 

Com.  Helena 

Nav. Att.,  RiodeJaneiro 

Com.  Hartford 

Ch.KadioSta.,  San  Diego 
Com.  San  Hrancisco. ... 

Ex.  Off.  Delaware 

Bn.  St.  Eng 

Mem.  Bd.  on  Ordnance. 

Com.  Denver 

Com.  Cleveland 

Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia 

Com.  Buffalo 

Nav.  War  Col.,  Newport 

Bureau  of  Ordnance 

Com.  Saratoga 

Duty  General  Board 

Com.Train.  Sta. ,Gt.Lakes 
Insp.  duty,  Bu.  St.  Eng 

Canal  Zone , 

Asst.  Nav.  Att.,  Berlin. 
Navy  Yard,  lJuget  Sound 
Nav.Torp.  Sta.  .Newport 

Com.  Hancock 

Naval  Observatory 

Sick 

Com.  Wilmington...... 

Com.  Machias 

Com.  Salem..  .„ 

Com.  New  Orleans 

Wai  ting  orders 

Com.  Chattanooga ...... 

Navy  Department 

Insp.  duty,  Bu.  Ordnance 

Naval  Academy 

Core.  Galveston 

Duty  General  Board. 
Com.  Monterey ...... 

Com.  Castine 

Nav.  War  Col.,  Newport 
Ex.  Off.  New  York.. 
Com.  Sacramento. . . , 
Duty  General  Board, 
Com.  Des  Moines... 
Naval  Academy 


Mar. 11, 1910 

Mar. 17,1910 
May   4,1910 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Sept.16,1910 
Sept.22,1910 
Oct.  L10,1910 
Nov.  14,1910 
Jan.  7,1911 
Jan.  9,1011 
Jan.  14,1911 
Jan.  29,1911 
Feb.  15,1911 
Feb.  18,1911 
Mar.    4,1911 


1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1910 
1,1910 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar, 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


4.1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 
4.1911 
4,1911 
4,1911 


May  19,1911 
Junel4,1911 
July   1,1911 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Julv 
July- 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 


1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
1,1911 
3,1911 


Sept.14,1911 
Oct.  26,1911 


John  F.  Hines..    ....... 

ltobert  K.  Crank 

Stanford  E.Moses 

Powers  Symington    .... 

Yates  Stirling,  Jr 

Raymond  D.  Hasbrouck 

Joel  R.P.  Pringle 

Edward  S.  Kellogg 

Frank  H.  Clark 

Edward  H.  Campbell... 

Walters.  Crosley 

Charles  J.  Lang 

Henrv  B.  Price 

Martin  E.  Trench 

Orton  P.  Jackson 

Francis  L.  Chadwick... . 


Percy  N.  Olmsted 

John  R.  Brady 

Christopher  C.  Fewel. 

Frank  B.  Upham 

Andre  M.  Proctor.... 

Chester  Wells 

Kidley  McLean 

David  F.  Sellers 

John  T.  Tompkins. . . . 
Stephen  V.  Graham... 
Alfred  W.  Hinds.  .. 
Ernest  L.  Bennett. .... 
Willi  im  P.  Scott..  .. 
Joseph  M.Reeves.... 

Roecoe  C.  Moody 

ranlc  Lyon 

John  M.  Luby 


Arthur  G.  Kavanagh. 

Hutch  I.  Cone 

lioscoe  C.  Bulmer 

Gilberts.  Galbraith.. 
Robert  W.  McNeely.. 

Walter  S.  Turpin 

George  E.  Gelm  

Frank  H.  Brumby.... 

James  P.  Morion 

Frank  P.  Baldwin 

George  L.  P.  Stone.... 
Harris  Laning 


Franklin  D.  Karns.   .. 

David  W.  Todd 

John  V.  Klemann 

Henry  V.  Butler 

Walter  R.  Gherardi... 

James  J.  Raby 

Frederic  N.  Freeman.. 
William  H.  Standley. 
Kenneth  M.  Bennett.. 
Edward  H.  Watson... 
Ruf us  Z.  Johnston. . . . 
Thomas  D.  Parker.... 

Jonas  H.  Holden 

Thomas  T.  Craven..   .. 


Naval  Academy 

Nav.  War  Col.,  Newport 

Ex.  Off.  Texas 

Nav.  Att.,  London 

Com.  Sub.  Flot., At.  Fl't. 

Com.  Yorktown 

Naval  Academy 

Nav.  War  Col.,  Newport. 

Ex.  Off.  Utah 

Sec.  Geneal  Board 

Ex.  Off.  Florida 

Navy  Yard,  Norfolk 

Naval  Academy 

Bureau  of  Navigation... 

Com.  Ozark 

N.Mag.,St.Julien'sCreek, 

Va 

Com.  Nashville 

Navy   Yd.,  Puget  Sound. 

Com.    Cincinnati 

Ex.  Off.  Nebraska 

lnsp.  duty,  Bu.  Ordnance 
Navy  Yard,  Washington 
Judge  Advocate  General 

Ex.  Off.  Arkansas 

Naval  Academy 

Nav.  Att.,  Vienna 

Com.  Ohio 

Ex.  Off.  Rhode  Island... 

Com.  Marietta 

Com.  Annapolis 

Com.  Wheeling 

Ex.  Off.  New  Jersey  .... 
Com.   Nav.    Sta.,   Guan- 

tanamo 

Nav.  War  Col.,  Newport 

Com.  Dixie 

Ex.  Off.  Michigan 

Insp.  duty,  Bu.  Ordnance 
1st  Lieut.,  Louisiana.... 

Ex.  O.f.  Virginia 

Bd.  Insp.  &  Sur.  Ships.. 

Navy  Yard,  Norfolk 

Naval  Academy 

Sick 

Ex.  Off.  Vermont 

Com.  Res.  Torp.Flot.,At. 

Fl't 

Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island 
1st  Lieut*,  Wyoming.... 

Com.  Celtic 

Canal  Zone 

Nav.  Att.,  Berlin 

Ex.  Off.  Maryland 

Ex.  Off.  SouihDakota... 

Ex.  Off.  N.rw  Jersey 

Navy  Yard,  New  York.. 
Nav.  War  Col.,  Newport 
Ex.  Off.  New  Hampshire. 

Sick 

Ex.  Off.  California 

Ex.  Off.  Washington.... 


July 
Julv 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Dec.  1-1,1911 
Jan.  25,1912 
Apr.27,1913 
Mayl0,1912 
June  7,1912 
July  1,1912 
Julv    1,1912 


1,1912 
1,1912 
1,1912 
1,1912 
1,1912 
1,1912 
1,1912 
1,1912 


July  1,1912 
Jan.  16,1913 
Feb.  12,1913 
Mar.26,1913 
Junel5,1913 
Junel5,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 
July  1,1913 

July  1,1913 
July   1,1913 


July 
July 
July 
July 


1,1913 
1,1913 
1,1913 
1,1913 


Dec.  20,1913 
Feb.  13,1914 
Apr.  9,1914 
Apr.  9,1914 
Apr.28,1914 
July  1,1914 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


1,1914 
1,1914 
1,1914 
1,1914 
1,1914 
1,1914 
1,1914 
1,1914 


July  1,1914 
July   1,1914 


July 
July 
July 
July 


1,1914 
1,1914 
1,1914 
1,1914 


July  10,1914 


Abbreviations:    Att — Attache;     Bd.,— Board;     Bu Bureau;     Ch. — Chief;     Col.— College  ;     Com.— Commanding;    Eng. — 

Engineer  or  Engineering;     Ex.— Executive;   Insp.— Inspector  or  Inspection;  Nav,— Naval;  Off.— Officer;   Sta.— Station;  St.— 
Steam;  Sub.  —Submarine;  Sup. — Supervisor. 
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THE  NAVY— Continued. 


VESSELS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    NAVY. 


Name. 


Armored  Vessels, 
seagoing  battle-ships. 


Alabama a.. 

Arizona* 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Fl«rlds    

Georgia 


Illinois. 
Indiana. 
Iowa 


Kansas. 


Kearsarge. 
Kentucky. 


Louisiana. 
Maine 


Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada* , 

New  Hampshire. 


New  Jersey. 


New  Y.rk 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma*.... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania*. 
Itliode  Island  . 


South  Carolina. 


Texas.... 

Utah   .... 
Vermont. 

Virginia. 


BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 

BS 
BS 
BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 

BS 
BS 

BS 
B  S 

BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 

BS 

BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 

I!S 

BS 
BS 

BS 

BS 


•a  3 


1896 
1914 
1910 
1903 
1907 
1909 
1901 

1897 
1891 
1893 

1904 

1896 

1896 

1903 
1899 

1891 
1906 

1903 
1900 
1902 
1912 
1905 

1902 

1911 
1907 
l->99 
1912 
1891 
1912 
1902 

1906 

1911 
1909 
1904 

1902 


■ona 
i  o!  a  5 

*T3«Se« 


11,559 
31,400 
26,000 
16,000 
20,000 
21,825 
14,948 

11,552 
10,288 
11,346 

16,000 

11,520 

11,250 

16,000 
12,500 

10,288 
16,000 

16,000 
12,500 
14,948 
27,500 
16,000 

14,948 

27,000 
20,000 
12,500 
27,500 
10,288 
31,400 
14,948 

16,000 

27,000 
21,825 
16,000 

14,94$ 


*  2 


17 
21 
21 
19 
21 
21 
19 

17 
15 
17 

18 

17 

17 

19 
18 

16 
18 

19 
18 
19 
21 
18 

19 

21 
21 
18 
21 
17 
21 
19 

18 

21 
SI 

18 

19 


Horse- 
rower. 


11,207 


28,000 
16,500 
23,000 
28,000 
19.0G0 

12,757 

9,607 

11,933 

19,545 

11,788 

12,179 

20,748 
15,603 

10,240 
16,500 

20,235 
15,845 
21,283 
38,000 
16,500 

23,089 

28,100 
25,000 
16,220 
33,000 
11,037 
31,500 
20,310 

16,500 

28,100 
28,000 
lft«U 

22,841 


Cost.(l) 


Batteries. 


Main. 


#4,665,820  4  13-in.  B  L  R,  14  6-ln 
H  F  guns. 
7,425,000  12  14-in  ._B  L  R,  25  5- 


,■ 


in.  li  F 


4,675,000  12  12-in.  B  L  R,  21  5-in. 

BF. 
7,911,175  4  12-in.  B  1,11,8  8-in. 
|     BLB,  12  7-in.BLU. 
5,702,757110  12-in.  B  L  11,14  5-in. 

H  F. 
6,400,000  10  12-in.  BLB,  165-in. 

BF. 
6,543,531  4  12-in.  B  I,  B,  8  8-in. 

B  L  It,  12  6-in.  K  F 

guns. 
4,621,408  4  13-in.  B  L  B,  14  6-in. 

It  F  guns. 
5,983,371  4  13-in.  B  L  B,  8  8-in. 

B  L  It. 
5,871,206  4  12-in.  BLB,  8  8-in. 

B  L  It,  10  4-in.  It  F 

guns. 
i  12-in.  BL  B,  8  8-in. 

BLB,  12  7-in.BLK. 


7,565,620 
5,043,591 
4,998,119 


4  13-in.  BLR,  4  8-in. 

B  L  It,  14  5-in.  It  F 

guns. 
4  13-in.  B  L  B,  4  8-in. 

B  L  It,  14  5-in.  It  F 

guns. 
7,425,61^4  12-in.  BLR,  8 8-in. 

BLR,12  7-in.BLR. 
5,381,903  4  12-in.  B  L  It,  16  6-in. 

B  F  guns. 

6,047,117  4  13-in.  B  L  R,  8  8-in. 

B  Lit. 
t3,585,000  8  12-in. BLB. 


7,442,103  l  12-in.  B  L  R,  8  8-ln 

BLlt,12  7-in.BLlt. 
5,258,260  4  12-in.  H  L  It,  16  6-in 

It  F  guns. 
6,773,259  4  12-in.  H  1.  R,  8  8-ln. 

BI.U,12  6-in.KFgns. 
t5,895,000  10  14-iu.BL  11,  -1  5-in. 

BL  li. 
6,354,139  4  12-in.  B  L  R,  8  8-in. 

B  Llt,12  7-in.BLlt. 

6,536,726  4  12-in.  B  L  It,  8  8-in. 

B  L  It,  11  6-in.  11  F 

guns. 
t6.400.Ono1 10  14-in.  B  L  R,  21    5- 

in.  It  F. 
"5,971,122  10  12-in.  BLR,  14  5-in 

It  F. 
5,265,504  4  12-in.  B  L  It,  16  6-ln. 

It  F  guns. 
f5,926,000  10  14-in.  B  L  R,  21  5-in. 

BL  It. 
6,575,03214  13-in.  B  L  R,  8  8-ln. 

it  I.  K 
7,260,000  12  14-in.   H  L  R,  22  5 

in.  B  L  It. 
6,536,568  4  12-in.  B  I.  It,  8  8-ln 

B  L  It,  12  6-in.  RF 

guns 
5,097,355  8  12-ln.  BLR 


15,830,000  10 14-in. BLR,  21  5-in 

It  F 
f 3,946,000  10  12-in.  B  L  R,  16  5-in 

It  F 
7,663,963  4  12-in.   It  L  R,  8  8-ln 

BLR.  12  7-ln.  ULlt 

6,703,614  1  12-ln.  B  L  R,  8  8-ln. 

I!   I.   It,  12  6  i„.   It  F 
"iins. 


Secondary. 


16  6-pdr.  R  F,  2  1-pdr.  R  F,  2 

3-in.  F,  4  30-cal.a. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A. 

3-pdr.  S   A,   2   1-pdr.  S  A,  2 

3-in.  F,  2  30-cal.  m. 
20  3-in.  It  F,  4  1-pdr.  auto.,  2 

3-in.  F,  2  30-cal.  in. 

3-pdr.  S  A,  4   1-pdr.  S  A,    2 

3-in.  F,  2  30-cal.  m. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A,   2  1-pdr.  S  A,  2 

3-in.  F.  2  30-cal.  m. 
12  3-in.  It  F,  8  3-pdr.  S  A,  2  3-in. 

F,  2  1-pdr.  R  F,  4  30-cal.  a., 

2  30-cal.  in. 
10  6-pdr.   R  F,   2  1-pdr.  It   F, 

2  3-in.  F,  4  30-cal.  a. 
12  3-in.RF,4  6-pdr.RF,21-pdr. 

It  F,  1  3-in.  F,  2  30-cal.  a. 
4  6-pdr.  It  F,  2  1-pdr.  It   F,  2 

3-in.  F,  4  30-cal.  a. 

20  3-in.  R  F,  12  3-pdr.  semi- 
auto.,  2  1-pdr.  auto.,  2  3-in. 
F    2  30-cal.  a. 

12  6-pdr.  It  F,  2 1-pdr.  a,  2  3-in.F, 
4  30-cal.  a. 

12  6-pdr.  R  F,  4  1-pdr.  R  F.  2 
3-in.  F,  4  30-cal.  a. 

20  3-in.  R  F,  12  3-pdr.  S  A,  2 
1-pdr.  a,  2  3-in.  F,  2  30-cal.  m. 

6  3-in.  It  F,  8  3-pdr.  R  F,2  1-pdr. 
11  F,  2  3 -in.  F,  2  30-cal.  a.  2 
30-cal.  m. 

12  3-in.  it  F,  4  6-pdr.  R  F,  2 
1-pdr.  R  F,  S  3-in.  F,2  30-cal.  a. 

22  3-in.  S.  A,  2  3-pdr.  S  A,  -i 
1-pdr.  SA,2  3-iu.F,  2  30-cal. 
a.,  2  30-cal.  m. 

203-in.  It  F,  12  3-pdr.  S  A,  2  1- 
pdr.  a. ,2  3-in.  P,  2  30-cal.  m. 

6  3-in.  It  F,  4  3-pdr.  S  A,  4 
1-pdr.,  2  3-ln.  F. 

12  3-in.  It  F,  2  3-in.  F,  4  30- 
cal.  a. 

4  3-pdr.  S  A. 

20  3  in.  It  F,   4  3-pdr.  B  A,   2 

1-pdr.  S  A,  2  3-iu.  F,  6  30-cal. 

a.,  2  30-cal.  m. 
12   3-in.    It   F,  12  3-pdr.  R  F,  2 

1-pdr.  It  F,  2  3-in.  F,  4  3  '-c.il. 

a.,  2  80-oal.  m. 
4  3-pdr.,  2  1-pdr.  S  A,  2  3-in.  F,  2 

hi.  m. 
2    3-i. dr.  8    A.    4  1-pdr.   S  A,  2 

3-in.  P.,  2  30-cal.  m. 
6  3-in.  It  F,  2  1-pdr.,  8  3-in.  F,  2 

80-oal.  a. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A. 

20  6-pdr.  R  F,  2  1-pdr.  R   F,    4 

30-cal.  a. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A. 

12  3  in.  RF,  2  1-pdr.  R  F,  2  3- 
in.  F,  2  30-cal.  a. 

22  3-ln.  S  A,  2  3-pdr.  S  A,  8  1- 
pdr.  S  A,  2  3-in.  F,  2  30-cal. 
a.,  9  30-cal.  m. 

r.,  S  1-pdr.  S  A,  2  3-in.  F, 
2  30-cal.  m. 

4  1  pdr.  S  A,  2  1-pdr.  S  A.  2 
3-  n.  F.  2  30-cal.  m. 

20  3-in.  It  F,  12  3-pdr.  S  A,  l  1- 
I .dr.  a..  2  3-in.  F,  6  30-cal.  a., 
2  30-cal.  m. 

19  3-ln.  It  F,  12  3-pdr.  It  F, 
2  3-ln.  F,  6  30-cal.  a.,  2  30- 
cal.  m. 


SI  I  I  liru'es  showing  complete  cost  art  given  as  f  ir  as  possible,    f  Contract  price  of  hull  and  machinery. 
Note. — The  building  of  3  first-class  battle-ships  has  been  authorized,  to  be  named  the  California,  Mississippi,  aud  Idaho.) 
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VESSELS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    NAVY.-Continued. 


Name. 


Wisconsin. 
Wyoming.., 


ARMORED  CRUISERS. 

Colorado    


Maryland. 
Montaca.. 


North  Carolina. 
Pittsburgh  (6). 


San  Diego  (7). 
South  Dakota. 


Tennessee 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 


DBL.    TURRET    MONITORS 

Amphi  trite 


Miantonomoh. 

Monadnock 

Monterey 

Terror 

■  SIN.  TURRET  MONITORS. 

Cheyenne (1) 

Ozark  (2) 

Tallahassee  (3) 

Tonopah(4) 

First-Class  Cruisers. 

Brooklyn 

Charleston........ 

Milwaukee 

Saratoga(5) 

St.  Louis 

Second-Class  Cruisers 

Chicago 

Columbia. 

Minneapolis 

Olympia  . . ,' 


Third-Class  Cruisers, 

Albany 

Birmingham 


Boston , 


■ 

5 

BS 
BS 

AC 
AC 
AC 

AC 

AC 

AC 
AC 

AC 

AC 

AC 

CD 

CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 

CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 

1  C  c 

1  c  c 

1  c  c 

1  c  c 

1  c  c 

2CC 
2CC 
2CC 
2CC 


3  C  C 
3  C  C 

3  C  C 


1897 
1910 

1901 
19C1 
1905 

1905 

1901 

1902 
1902 

1903 

1903 

1901 

1874 

1874 
1875 
1889 
1874 

1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 

1893 
1902 
1902 
1890 
1902 

1883 
1890 
1891 
1891 

1905 
1883 


11,552 
26,000 

13,680 
'l3,680 
14,500 

14,500 

13,680 

13,680 
13.6S0 


»rt    00 

a.  -» 

»  2 


17 
31 

22 
22 
22 

22 

22 

22 
22 


14,500 

22 

14,500 

22 

13.6S0 

22 

3,990 

10.5 

3,990 

10.5 

3,990 

12 

4,084 

13.6 

3,990 

10.5 

3,225 

11.80 

3,2io 

12.03 

3,225 

12.40 

3,225 

13.04 

9,215 

22 

9,700 

22 

9,700 

22 

8,150 

21 

9,700 

22 

4,500 

18 

7,375 

22.8 

7,350 

23.07 

5,865 

21.68 

3,430 
3,750 

20.5 
24 

3,000 

15.60 

Horse- 
Bower. 


12,452 
34,956 

26,837 
28,059 
23,000 

23,000 

28,600 

29,000 
28,548 

26,963 

27,152 

26,135 

1,600 

1,426 
3,000 
5,104 
1,600 

2,359 
1,739 
2,336 
1,970 

18,425 
27,200 
24,000 
17,075 
27,264 

9,000 
18,269 
20,544 
17,080 


7,400 
16,000 

4,300 


Cost. 


$4,723,894 
4,450,000 

6,692,142 
5,682,89-1 
5,707,579 

5,062,592 

5,707,579 

5,311,754 
4,735,160 

6,144,802 

6,146,302 

5,729,057 

2,195,980 

2,540,136 
2,756,760 
2,761,371 
2,217,102 

1,590,380 
1,623,879 
1,518,179 
1,619,052 

4,423,790 
3,826,411 
3,935,225 
4,346,642 

3,818,177 

1889,000 
3,909,011 
3,849,996 
2,979,283 


Batteries. 


Main. 


Secondary, 


(II) 
1,778,221 

619,000 


4  13-in.  B  L  It,  14  6-in. 

It  F. 
1212-in.  BLR,  215-in. 

It  F. 

4  8-in.  B  L  R,  14  6-in. 

UF. 
4  8-in.  B  L  K,  14  6-in. 

It  F. 
4  10-in.  BLR,  16  6-in, 

RF. 

4  10-in.  B  L  R,  16  6-in, 
RF. 

4  8-in.  B  L  R,  14  6-in. 
RF. 

4  8-in.  B  L  R,  14  6-in. 

KF. 
4  8-in.  B  L  R,  14  6-in. 

RF. 

4  10-in.  BL  R,  16  6-in. 
RF. 

4  10-in.  BLR,  16  6-in. 
RF. 

4  8-in.  B  L  R,  14  6-in. 
RF. 


4  10-in.  B  L  R,  2  4-in. 
RF. 

4  10-in.  BLR. 

4  10-in.  B  LR,  2  4-in. 

RF. 
2  12-in.  BLR,  2  10-in. 

BLR. 
4  10-in.  B  L  R,  4  4-in. 

RF. 


2  12-in.  B  L  R,  4  4-in 

11  F. 
2  12-in.  B  L  11,4  4-in 

It  F. 
2  12-in.  B  L  R,  4  4-in, 

R  F. 
2  12-in.  B  L  R,  4  4-in, 

It  F. 


8  8-in.  B  L  R,  15  5-in. 

R.  F. 
14  6-in.  BLR,  18  3-in. 

It  F. 
14  6-in.  B  L  R,  18  3-in. 

RF. 
4  8-in.  B  L  R,  10  5-in. 

BLR. 
14  6-in.  B  L  R,  18  3-in 

R  F. 


4  3-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  It  F,  6  1- 
pdr.  It  F,  2  3-in.  F,  4  30-cal.  a. 

4  3-pdr.  S  A,  2  1-pdr.  S  A,  2 
3-in.  F,2  30-cal.  m. 

18  3-in.  R  F,  4    3-pdr.  S  A,  2  1- 

pdr.  It  F,  2  3-in.  F,  6  30-cal.  a. 
18  3-in.  It  F.  4    3-pdr.  S  A,  2  1- 

p<lr.  R  F,  2  3-in.  F,  6  30-cal.  a. 
22  3-in.  R  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A,  2  1- 

pdr.  It  F,  2  3-in.  F,  2  30-cal. 

m.,  2  30-tal.  a. 
22  3-in.  It  F,  4  6-pdr.  S  A,  2  1- 

pdr.  It  F.  2  3-iu.  F,  2  30-cal. 

m.,  2  30-cal.  a. 
18  3-in.  It  F,  4     3-pdr.  S  A,  2 

1-pdr.  11  F,  2  3-iu.  F,  2  m.,  6 

30-cal.  a. 
18  3-in.  It  F,    4  3-pdr.  S  A,  2  3- 

in.  F,  4  :;0-cal.  a.,  2  30-cal.  m. 
18  3-in.  It  F,    4  3-pdr.  S  A,    2 

1-pdr.  It  F,  2  3-in.  F,  4  30-cal. 

a.,  2  30-cal.  m. 
22  3-in.  R  F,  4  3-pdr.    S    A,  2 

1-pdr.    R    F,     2    3-in.    F,    6 

automatic. 
22  3-in.  It  F,     4  3-pdr.   S  A,  2 

1-pdr.  a.,  2  3-in.  F,  2  30-cal. 

a.,  2  30-cal.  m. 
18    3-in.  It  F,  4  3-pdr.  S  A,  2 

1-pdr.  R  F,  2  3-in.  F,  6  30- 
cal.  a. 


4  8-in.  B  L  R,  14  5-in. 

It  F. 
3  6-in.  RF,8  4-in.RF. 

3  6-in.  RF,  8  4-in.  RF. 

4  8-in.  B  L  R,  10  5-in. 
RF. 


2  3-pdr.  R  F,  5  1-pdr.  R  F,  1  3- 
in.  F,  1  30-cal.  a.,  2  37-mm. 
It  C. 

2  6-pdr.  R  F,  2  3-pdr.  R  F,  4 
1-pdr.  a.,  1  30-cal.  a. 

5  6-pdr.  R  F,  4  1  pdr.  R  F. 

6  6-pdr.  R  F,  4  1-pdr.  R  F,  2 
30-cal.  a. 

2  6-pdr.  R  F,  2  3-pdr.  It  F,  2  37- 
mm.  R  C,  2  1-pdr.  R  F. 


;  6-pdr.   S  A,  4   1-pdr.  a.,  4    1- 

pdr.  It  F,  2  3o-cal.  a. 
3  6-pdr.  S   A,  4   1-pdr.  a.,  4  1- 

pdr.  It  F,  2  30-cal.  a. 
3  6-pdr.   S   A,  4  1-pdr.  a.,  4  1- 

pdr.  It  F,  2  30-cal.  a. 
3  6-pdr.  S  A,  4  1-pdr.  a.,  4    1- 

par.  It  F,  2  30-cal.  a. 


4  6-pdr.  S  A. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A. 

8  3-in.  R  F,  4  3-pdr.  S  A. 
4  3-pdr.  S  A. 

9  6-pdr.  R  F. 
2  6-pdr.  S  A. 
2  6-pdr.  S  A. 
4  6-pdr.  R  F. 


10  5-in.  BLR.  8  3-pdr.  R  F. 

2  5-in.  B  L  It,  6  3-in.  2  3-pdr.  It  F. 

RF. 
2  8-in.  B  L  It,  3  6-in.  1  4-in.  It  F,  6  6-pdr.  RF. 

It  F. 


(l)Formeriy  named  Wyoming.  (2)  Formerly  named  Arkansas.  (3)  Formerly  named  Florida.  f4)  Formerly  named  Nevada. 
(5)  Formerly  named  New  York.  (6")  Formerly  named  Pennsylvania.  (7)  Formerly  named  California,  f  Contract  price  of  hull 
and  machinery.     ]  Purchased  during  Spanish  war. 
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VESSELS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    NAVY. -Continued. 


Chattanooga. 
Chester  , 


3  C  C 
3  C  C 

3  C  C 
3  C  C 
C  C 
Pes  Moines 13  C  C 


Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. 
Denver. . .. 


eg 

5 


£2   J2  2  a  o 

«3  5-« 


Galv-ston  .. , 
Marblehead 
New  Orleans 

Raleigh 

Salem 


Tacoma. 


6  VM  MOATS. 

Callao 

Castine 

Conccrd 

Dolph  n 

Don  J  nan  de  Austria** 


Elcano. 
Helena. 


Islade  Luzon*  *. 
Machias 


Monocacy. 
Nashville.. 


P.ilos.   ..   . 
Pamp  mga. 
Panay 
Petrel 


Qulros i 

Ranger 

Sacramento.. 

Samar 

Sandoval. . .. 
Villalobos... 
Wilmington. 


Yorktown. 


CorrrMKTKD  Guhboats. 

Annapolis 

Dubuque 


Marietta... 
Newport  . . 
I  "a  lucah.  . 
Princeton.. 
Vlcksburg. 
Wheeling.. 


Rfkciai.  Tvpk. 

Baltimore 

I.ebmon 

M   utjf  ornery 

Panther 

Prometheus 

8an  Francisco , 

Pastel , 

Vesuvius 


Tobpido  Boats. 

R»(tl«y 

Bailey 

Barney 

Blddle" 

Blakely 


3  C  C 

3  C  C 

3  C  C 

3  C  C 

3  C  C 

3  C  C 


G  B 
G  B 
G  B 
G  B 
GB 

G  B 
GB 

GB 
G  B 

G  B 
G  B 

G  B 

G  B 
G  B 

G  li 

G  B 

G  B 

G  B 

G  It 

<;  b 
a  b 

GB 
G  B 


c  a  b 

U  G  B 
CG  B 
CG  B 
C  GB 
CGB 
CGB 
CGB 


C 

a  a 
c 
it  s 
i:  s 
M  L 
K  8 
DOB 


T  B 

T  B 

T  B 

T  B 

T  B 


1900 
1905 

1890 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1890 

1889 
1905 

1900 


1887 
1891 
1888 
1883 


1894 


1891 

1913 
1894 

1913 
1887 
1884 
188 

1894 
1873 
1913 
1887 

1895 
1894 

1887 


1896 
1903 

1896 

1896 

1903 

189* 

1896 

1896 

1881 

is'io 
1889 
1907 
18«8 
1907 
1867 


1900 
1898 
1900 
1900 
ISM 


p.ar- 


3,200 
3,750 

3,183 
3,200 
3,191 
3,200 
3,200 
2,072 
3  430 
3,18:t 
3,750 

3,20o 


243 
1,177 
1,7)0 
1,486 
1,130 

620 
1,397 

1,030 
1,177 

190 
1,371 

190 
243 
170 
890 

350 

1.2,1 

J, 495 

243 

100 

370 

1,397 

1,710 


1,010 
1,085 

1,990 

1,010 

1,085 

1,010 

1,010 

990 


4,413 

3.285 
2,072 
3.380 

12,585 
4,0^3 

12,585 
930 


175 
280 
176 
175 
196 


5  O 

»a5 


16.6 
26 

19 

16.5 

16.75 

16.5 

16.5 

18.4 

20 

19 

25 

16.58 


10 

16.03 

16.80 

15.50 

12 

11 

13 

11 
15.46 

13.25 
16 

13.25 
10 
8 
11.79 

10.64 

10 

12.78 

10.5 

8 

11 

16.0s 

16.14 


13 
12 

13 

12 

12 

10.64 

13 

IS 


20.10 

10 

P'.05 

12 

16 

19.52 

16 

21 


29 
30 
29 
28 
26 


Horse- 
Power. 


5,303 
16,000 

8,290 
4,640 
6.135 
6,340 
5,073 
4,937 
7  500 
8,500 
16,000 

6,287 


250 
2.199 
3,404 
2,255 
1,500 

600 
1,988 

2,700 
2,046 

800 
2,536 

800 

250 

125 

1,095 

650 
600 
950 
250 
666 
500 
1,894 

3,393 


1,227 
1,193 

1,054 

1,008 

1,200 

835 

1,118 

1,081 


8,978 
2,200 
6,580 


7,500 
9.761 
7,500 
4,295 


4,200 
5,6ito 
4,200 
4,900 
3,000 


Cost. 


$1,686,594 
1,950,480 

2,371,904 
1,374,809 
1,415,060 
1,426,101 
1,736,774 
1,291, H2 

(I) 

2,199.729 
1,541,571 

1,398,781 


Batteries. 


Main. 


318,500 
490,000 
315,000 
180,000 


539,042 

215,000 
657,761 

215,000 
586,368 

260,000 


10  5-ln.BLR. 

2  5  in.  C  L  It,  6  3-in 
It  P. 

11  5-in.  RF. 
10  5-in.  B  L  It. 
lo  5-in.  B  I.  It. 
10  5-in.  B  L  It. 
10  5  n.  BLlt. 
8  5-in.  It  F. 

10  5-in.  B  L  It. 

11  5-in.  It  F. 

2  5-in.  B  L  R,  6  3-in. 

It  F. 
10  5-in.  B  L  It. 


Secondary. 


2  4-in.  It  F. 

3  6-in.  It  F,  14-in. 
2  4-in.  11  F. 

2  4-in.  It  F  guns. 

4  4-in.  R  F. 

8  4-in.  it  F  guns. 

4  4-in.  It  F  guns. 
8  4-in.  K  F  guns. 


RF, 


8  4-in.  It  F  guns. 


464,035 


492,500 


531,192 
455,000 

375.417 
449,403 

351,424 

403,956 

506,9-!2 

400,645 

388,750 

348,515 


1,325,000 

225,000 

1,267,109 

375,Ooo 

1,550,000 

2,1:6,303 

1,550,000 

350,000 


161,000 
210,000 
161,000 
161,000 
159,400 


4  4-in.  11  F. 


3  4-in.  B  F. 


8  4-in.  It  V  guns. 
6  6-in.  R  F. 

6  4-in.  It  F  guns. 
6  4-in.  It  F  guns. 
6  4-in.  It  F  guna. 
6  4-in.  It  F  guns. 
6  4-in.  It  F  gnni. 
6  4-in.  It  F  guns. 
6  4-in.  It  F  guns. 

4  6-in.  It.  F. 


4  5-1  n.  It  F. 
8  6-in.  R  F. 
4  5-1  ii.  It  F. 


8  6-pdr.  It  F. 
2  3-pdr.  R  F. 

6 6-pdr.  RF. 
8  6-pdr.  It  F. 
8  6-pdr.  It  F. 
8  6-pdr.  It  F. 
8  6-pdr.  It  F. 
4  6-pdr.  it  F. 
8  3-pd-\  It  F. 
6  3-pdr.  It  F. 
2  3-pdr.  R  P. 

8  6-pdr.  R  F. 


4  3-pdr.  R  F,  2  1-pdr.  It  F. 
6  6-pdr.  It  F. 

4  3-pdr.  R  F. 

5  3-pdr.  It  F. 

8  6-p,lr.  It  F,  2  1-pdr.  RF,  2  30- 

cal.  a. 
4  3-pdr.  It  F. 
4  3-pdr.  It  F,  4  1-pdr.  It  F,  2  30- 

cal.  a. 
4  6-pdr.  R  F,  4  30-cal.  a. 
2  6-pdr.R  F,2  1-pdr.R  F,2  SO  cal. 

a. 
2  6-pdr.  R  F,  6-mm.  a. 
2  6-pdr.ll  F,2  1-pdr.R  F,2  30-cal. 

a. 
2  6-pdr.  It  F,  6-mm.  a. 
4  3-pdr.  It  F,  2  1-pdr.  It  F. 

3-plr.  It  F,  2  1-pdr,  It  V. 
•i  3-pdr.  It  F,  2    1-pdr.  it   F,  2 

30-cal.  a. 
4  3-pdr.  It  F. 


2  3-pdr.  It  F. 

4  .i-pdr.  It  V,  2  1-pdr.  IIP. 

2  3-pdr.  It  F,  2  1-pdr.  11  P. 

4  3-pdr.  11  ]■',  2  1-p.lr.  It  F. 

4  3-pdr.lt  F,4  1-pdr.ll  F,4  6-mm. 

a. 
4  3-pdr.  RF,  4  1-pdr.  It  F. 


4  6-pdr.  RF.  2  1-pdr. 
4  6-pdr.  It  F,  2  1-pdr.  R  F,  2  30- 
cal.  a. 
4  6-pdr.  It  F,  2  1-pdr.  11  V,  1  30- 

4  6-pdr.'  It  F,  2  1-pdr.  It  F,  1  30- 
cal.  a, 

4  6-pdr.R  P,  2  1-pdr.  R  F,  2  30- 
cal.  a. 

4  6-pdr.  RF,2  1-pdr.  R  F,  2  30- 
cnl.  a. 

4  6-pdr.  It  F,  2  1-pdr.R  F,2  6-mm. 
a. 

4  3-pdr.  RF,  2 1-pdr.  It  F,  130- 
c,l.  a. 


4  6-pdr.  8   A. 
2  6  p.lr.  It  P. 
2  6-pdr.  It  F. 
2  6-pdr.  It  P. 


4  6-pdr.  8  A. 
1  3-pdr.  8  A! 


3  1-pdr.  It  F.  3  18-in.  W  T. 

4  6-pdr.  I;  F,  2  18-ln.  W  T. 
8  1-pdr.  It  P,  3  18-in.  W  T. 

1-pdr.  K  P,  3  18-ln.  W  T. 
8  1-pdr.  It  F.  3  18-ln.  W  T. 


|  Purchas»d  during  Spanish  war.     *•  Captured  from  Spain. 

Th-- f, Mowing  vessels  are  xerving  as  tender*  to  torpedo  vessels:  Alert,  Dixie,  Fulton,  Iris,  Mohican,  Pompey  and  Severn. 
The  Kushnell  and  M.  1  ville  are  In  course  of  conilru.'tlou  and  will  also  serve  na  tenders. 

I  e  following  are  now  used  as  transports:  Buffalo,  General  Alava,  Hancock,  Prairie  and  Rainbow  and  No.  1,  the  latter 
bring  iu  course  vl  construction. 
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THE   NAVY— Continued. 


VESSELS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    NAVY.-Continued. 


Name. 


Beale 

B  nhim 
Burrows.... 

Cassin 

Chauncey.... 


Conyngham*. 
Cummings..  . 

dishing 

Dale 


Decatur. 


Downes.. 
Hrayton. 
Duncan.. 
Ericsson  . 
Fanning. 
Flusser... 
Henley. . 
Hopkins. 


Hull. 


Jacob  Jones*. 

Jarvis 

Jenkins 

Jouett 

Latnson 

Lawrence 

Macdonough. 
M.icDougal... 

Mayrant 

McCall 

Monighan..,. 
Nicholson.. .. 

O'Brien 

Parker 

Patterson.... 

Paulding 

Paul  Jones... 


Perkins. 
Perry . . 


Porter*. 
Preble.. 


Preston., 

Keid 

Uoe 

Smi'h  . ., 
Sierett.., 
Stewart. 


Terry. 


J5 
3 


Dahlgren 

De  Long 
Du  Pont.  . . . 

Farragat 

Foote 

Fox 

<»oldsborough 
MacKenzie 
Morris...   ... 

Itdgers 

Shubrick..    . 

Somers 

Thornton.  . 
Tingey 


Destroyers. 

Ammen 

Aylwin 

Bainbridge 

Balch 

Barry 


T  B 
T  B 
T  B 
T  B 
T  B 
T  B 
T  B 
T  B 
T  B 
T  B 
T  B 
T  B 
T  B 
T  B 


Des 
Des 
Des 
Des 

Des 

Des 
Des 
Des 


1897 
1899 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1899 

1899 
1899 


1909 
1912 
1899 
1911 
1899 

1911 
1911 

1909 


Des 

1911 

Des 

1899 

Des 

1914 

Des 

1911 

Des 

1813 

Des 

1899 

Des 

1399 

Des 

1911 

Des 

1909 

Des 

lull 

Des 

1913 

Des 

1911 

Des 

1908 

Des 

1911 

Des 

1899 

Des 

1899 

Des 

1914 

Des 

1911 

Des 

1911 

Des 

1911 

Des 

1908 

Des 

1899 

Des 

1899 

Des 

1913 

Des 

1908 

Des 

1909 

Des 

1909 

Des 

1913 

Des 

1913 

Des 

1911 

Des 

1909 

Des 

1909 

Des 

1899 

Des 

1909 

Des 

1899 

Des 

1914 

Des 

1899 

Des 

1908 

Des 

1908 

Des 

1909 

Des 

1908 

Des 

1909 

Des 

1900 

Des 

1909 

a  "  3-° 


146 
196 
165 
279 
142 
154 
255 
65 
104 
143 
200 
150 
200 
165 


742 
1,036 

420 
1,036 

420 

7-12 
1,036 

742 
1,020 

420 

1,090 

1,0*0 

1,050 

420 

420 

1,073 
742 
1,014 
1,090 
742 
700 
742 
408 

408 

1,150 

742 

742 

742 

700 

446 

430 

1,020 

742 

742 

742 

1,050 

1,050 

1,036 

742 

742 

480 

742 
480 

1,090 
480 

700 
700 
742 
700 
742 
420 

742 


s2 


Horse - 
Power. 


Cost. 


30 

4,200 

26 

3,000 

28 

3,800 

30 

5,878 

24 

2,000 

23 

1,750 

30 

6,000 

20 

850 

24 

1,750 

24 

2,295 

26 

3,375 

17 

1,900 

25 

3,000 

25 

3,000 

29.50 

12,000 

29.50 

16,000 

28.45 

8,000 

29.50 

16,000 

29 

8,000 

29.50 

12,000 

29.50 

16,000 

29.60 

12,0i>U 

29 

16.00G 

29 

8,000 

29.50 

29 

16,000 

29 

16,000 

23 

8,000 

28.10 

8,000 

29 

16,000 

29.50 

12,000 

29 

16,000 

29 

16,000 

29.50 

12,000 

30.41 

11,842 

29.50 

12,0  0 

29.02 

7,200 

28.04 

7,200 

29.50 

29.50 

12,000 

30 

12,000 

30 

12,000 

28 

10,000 

28.41 

6,375 

28.03 

6,125 

29 

16,0on 

29.56 

12,000 

29.50 

12,000 

29.50 

12,000 

29 

16,000 

29 

16,000 

29.50 

16.000 

29.50 

12,000 

29.50 

p.' ,000 

28.91 

7,980 

29.50 

12,000 

28.32 

9,100 

29.50 

28.03 

7,600 

28 

10,000 

31.82 

12,734 

29.50 

12,000 

28.35 

10,362 

.  .  .  . 

12,000 

29.69 

8,000 

29.50 

12,000 

$194,000 

159,400 

144,000 

227,500 

97,500 

81,546 

214,500 

48,500 

85,000 

97,500 

129,750 

72,997 

129,750 

168,000 


+648,000 
+756,100 

283,000 
t756,100 

283,000 

1-654.000 
1756,100 
+665,00<; 
■(■761,500 
283,000 

tssi .eoo 

+761,500 
854,500 
260,000 

260,000 

+777,500 
+644,000 
+779,450 

873,500 
+630,500 
+624,000 
+648,700 

291,000 

291,000 

+825,000 

■1640,000 

+.554,500 

+,654,500 

+585,000 

281,000 

281,000 

810,000 

+664,000 

+665,000 

629,000 

842,000 

842,000 

+756,100 

637,000 

+K44.O00 

285,000 

+610.000 
285,000 

+881,000 
285,000 

+*45,000 
+624.000 
+K20.000 
+585,000 
+610,000 
282,000 

+620,000 


Main. 


Batteries. 


Secondary. 


4  1-pdr. 

3  1-pdr. 

4  1-pdr. 
4  6-pdr. 
3  1-pdr. 

3  1-pdr. 

4  6-pdr. 
1  1-pdr. 
3  1-pdr. 
3  1-pdr. 

3  1-pdr. 

4  1-pdr. 
3  1-pdr. 
3  1-pdr. 


HF, 
UP, 

K  F. 
U  F. 
It  F, 
«  F, 
"  F, 
It  F, 
It  F, 
It  F, 
It  F, 
ltF, 
ltF, 
ltF, 


2  18-in. 

3  18-in. 
3  18-in. 

2  18-in. 
18-in. 
18-in. 
18-in. 
18-in. 
18-in. 

3  18-in. 
3  18-in. 
3  18-in. 
3  18-in. 
3  18-in. 


WT. 
W  T. 

W  T. 
W  T. 
WT. 
WT. 
W  T. 
WT. 
WT. 
WT. 
WT. 
WT. 
WT. 
W  T. 


3  18-in.  W  T,  5  3-in.  R  F. 

4  18-in.WT,  4  4-in.  R  F. 

2  3-in.  &  5  6-pd.S  A,2  18-in.WT. 
4  18-in.WT,  44-in.  ltF. 

2  3-in.  It   F,   5   6-pdr.    R  F,   S 
18-in.  W  T. 

3 18-in.WT,  5  3-in.  R  F. 
418-in.WT,  4  4-in.  ltF. 

3  18-in.  W  T,  5  3-in.  ltF. 

4  18-in.  WT,  4  4-in.  KP, 

2  3-in.    It    F,  5   6-pdr.  It  F,  2 

18-in.  W  T. 
4  18-in.  W  T.  4  4  in.  R  F. 
4  18-in.  \V  T,  4  4-in.  It  F. 
4  18-in.  W  T,  4  4-in.  R  F. 
2  18-in.  W  T.  2  3-in.  R  F,  and 

5  6-pdr.  It  F. 

2  18-in.  W  T,  2  3-in.  R  F,  and 
5  6-pdr.  R  F. 

4  18-in.WT,  4  4-in.  R  F. 

3  18-in. WT.5  3-in.SA.2  30-cal.a. 

4  18-in.  W  T,  4  4-in.  It  F. 
4  18-in.WT,  4  4-in.  RF. 
3  18-in.  WT,  5  3-in.  It  F. 

3  18-in. WT,5  3-in.SA,2  30-cal.  a. 
318-in.  WT,  5  3-in.  It  F. 

2  18-in.  W  T,  2    3-in.  R  F,  and 
5  6-pdr.  R    F. 

2  18-in.  W  T,  2  3-in.  R  F,  and 
5  6-pdr.   11   F. 

4  18-in.  W  T,  4  4-in.  R  F. 

3  18-in.  WT,  5  3-in.  It  F. 
A  18-in.  WT,  5  3-in.  It  F. 
3  18-in.  W  T,  5  3-in.  It  F. 

3  18  in.WT,5  3-in.SA,2  30-cal.a. 
2  18-in.  W  T,  7  6-pdr.  It   F. 

2  18-in.  W  T,   7  6-pdr.  S  A. 

4  18  in.  WT,  4  4  in.  ltF. 

3  18-in.WT,5  3-in.S  A,2  30-cal.a. 
3  18-in.WT,5  3-in.SA,2  30-<-sil.a. 

3  18-in.WT,5  3-in.  SA.2  30-cal.a. 

4  18-in.  W  T,  4  4-in.  R  V. 
4  18-in.  WT,  4  4-in.  ltF. 
4  18-in.  WT,  4  4-in.  ltF. 

3  18-in.  WT,5  S-in.SA,2  30-cal.  a. 
3  18-in.WrT,5  3-in.SA,2  30-cal.a. 

2  18-in.  W  T,  2  3-in.    It  F,  and 
5  6-pdr.  It  F. 

3  18-in.  WT.5  3-in.SA,2  30-cal.a. 
2  18-in.  W  T,  2  3-in.  R   F,  and 

5   6-pdr.  R  F. 

4  18-in.  W  T,  4  4-in.  R  F. 

2  18-in.  W  T,  2  3-in.  R  F,  and 
5  6-pdr.  R  F. 

3  18-in.WrT,5  3-ln.SA,2  30-ca!.a. 
3  18-in.WT,5  3-in.SA,2  30-ca  .a. 
3  18-in.WT,5  3in.SA,2  30  cal.a. 
3  18-in.WT,5  3-in.SA,2  30-cal.a. 
3  18-in.WT,5  3-in.SA,2  80-<al.a. 

2  18-in.  W  T,  2  3-in.  11   F,  and 
5  6-pdr.  It  F. 

3  18-in.WT,5  3-in.SA,2  30-cal.a. 


*  Under  ronstruction  or  contracted  for.     +  Contract  price  of  hull  and  machinery. 

(Note. — Six  additional  destroyers  have  been  authorized;  have  not  yet  been  assigned  names,  nor  has  design  been  prepared,) 
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VESSELS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    NAVY. -Continued. 


Name. 


Trippe 

Truxtnn 

Tucker* 

Wadsworth* 
Wainwright 

Walke 

Warrington. 
"Whipple.... 

Winslow..   , 
Worden. .... 


■ 
rt 

5 

1909 
1899 

1914 
1914 

1914 
1909 
1909 
1899 

1913 
1899 

■-  o   Q   = 
2  <  «  0 

742 
433 

1,090 

1,090 

1,150 

742 

742 

433 

1,050 
433 

_T  SB 

£-3 

p.  a 

05* 

Horse- 
Power. 

12,000 
8,300 

12,000 

12,0' if) 

8,300 

16,000 
8,300 

Des 
Des 

Pes 
Des 
Des 
l>es 
Des 
Des 

Des 

DeS 

29.60 
29.58 

29.50 

30 

29.50 

29.M) 

29.50 

28.24 

29 
29.86 

Cost. 


$659,500 
286,000 

t861,OO0 
t 884,000 
J825,000 

648,000 
+664,000 

286,000 

842,000 
286,000 


Batteriks. 


Main. 


Secondary. 


3  18-in.WT,5  3-in.3A,2  30-cal.a. 

2  18-in.  W  T,  2  3-in.  11  F,   and 
6  6-pdr.   It  F. 

4  18-in.  W  T,  4  4-in.  R  F. 
4  18  in.  W  T,  4  4-in.  It  F. 
4  18-in.  W  T,  4  4-in.  H  P. 

3  18-in.WT,5  3-in.SA.2  30-cal.a. 

3  lMn.WT,5  3-in. SA,2  30-cal.a. 
2  18-in.  W  T,  2  3-in.   It  F,  aud 

6  6-pdr.  11  F. 

4  18-in.  WT,  4  4-in.  R  F. 

2  18-in.  W  T,  2  3-in.  It  F,  and 
6  6-pdr.  It  F. 


♦Under  construction,  or  contracted  for.     fContract  price  of  hull   and  machinery. 

StiBMABiNKS  designated  as  follows:  A-2,  A-3,  A-4,  A-5,  A-6,  A-7,  B-l,  B-2,  B-3,  C-l,  C-2- 
C-3.  C-4,C-5,I>1,  D-2,  D-3,K-1.  E-2,  F-l,  F-2,  F-3,  F-4,  G-l,  G-2,  G-3,G-4,  H-l,  H-2,  H-3,  K-l. 
K-2,  K-3,  K-4,  K-5,  K-6,  K-7,  K-8,  L-l,  L-2,  1,-3,  L-4,  L-5,  L-6,  L-7,  L-8,  Lr-9,  L-10,  L-ll,  &  M-l- 
Nos.  52  to  59  have  been  authorized. 

DATES  OP  FUTURE  RETIREMENTS  OF  REAR- ADMIRALS. 


The  following  are  the  dates  of  future  retirements  of  Rear- Admirals  (named  in  the  order  of  their 
k)  now  on    the  active  list  for  age  limit  under  the  law:    Thomas  B.  Howard,  August  10,  1916; 


Frank  E.  Beatty,  November  26,  1915;  Robert  M.  Doyle,  May  5,  1915;  Wythe  M.  Parks,  September 
8,  1938;  William  B.  Caperton,  June  30,  1917;  George  S.  Willits,  February  21,  1915;  Walter  P. 
Wortbington,  March  8,  1917;  Clifford  J.Boush,  August  13, 1916;  Henry  T.  Mayo,  Decembers.  1918; 
Benjamin  Tappan,  April  12,  1918;  Charles  F.  Pond,  October  26,  1918;  Walter  McLean,  July  30, 
1917;  Charles  A.  Gove,  July  5,  1916;  De  Witt  Coffman,  November  28,  1916;  Reynold  T.  Hall, 
November  5,  1920. 

Theactivelist  of  the  Navy  comprises  3,150  commissioned  and  505  warrant  officers,  not  includ- 
ing 917  at  the  Naval  Academy.  There  are  861  commissioned  and  130  warrant  officers  on  the  retired 
list.    The  enlisted  strength  allowed  hv  law  is  51,500  men  and  apprentice  seamen. 

Makine  corps.     For  details  see  Index  for  ' '  United  States  Marine  Corps." 


VESSELS    OF    U.   S.    NAVY    IN    COMMISSION. 

Corrected  to  November  1,  1914. 
atlantic  fleet. 

llear-Admiral  Frank  F.  Fletcher,  Commander-in-Chief. 
New  Tork,  B.  1st  L.  (Flagship  of  llear-Aam.ral  Fletcher),  Capt.  T.  S.  Rodgers. 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Rear-Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo,  Commander. 


Arkansas,  B.  1st  L.  (Flagship  of   Rear- 
Admiral  Mayo). 

Capt.  W.  It.  Shoemaker. 


Wyoming,  B.  1st  L.     Capt.  J.  II.  Glennon.  |  Delaware,  B.  1st  I..    Capt.  W.  L.  Rodgers 


Utah,  B.  IstL.  (Flagship  of  Rear-Admiral 
Boush). 

Capt.  Albert  Gleaves. 


North  Dakota,  B.  IstL 

Capt.  C.  P.  Pluukett, 

SKCOND    DIVISION. 

Rear-Admiral  Clifford  J.  Boush,  Commander 

Florida,  R.  1st  L.     Capt.  W.  It.  Hush. 
Soutii  Carolina,  B.  1st  L. 

Capt.  R.  L.  Russell 

THIRD   DIVISION. 

llear-Admiral  Frank  E.  Beatty,  Commander 


Texas,  B.  1st  L.     Capi.  A.  W.  Grant. 


Michigan,  B.  1st  L 
Kansas,  B.  2d  L. 


Capt.  A.  T.  Nil. lack. 
Capt.  11.  F.  Bryan. 


Nebraska,  B.   2d    L. 
Admiral  Beatty). 


(Flagship  of  Rear- 


Capt.  G.  W.  Logan. 


Virginia,  B.  2.1  L. 
Georgia,  B.  2d  L. 


Capt.  V.  O.  Chase. 
Capt.  R.  E.  Coontz. 


FOURTH    IHVISI'>N. 

Bear-Admiral  Waller  McLean,  Commander. 


New  Jersey,  B.  2d  L.    Capt.  J.  L.  Jayne. 
Hhode  Island,  B.  2d  L. 

Capt.  C.S.Williams. 


Minnesota.  B.  2,1  L.    (Flagship  of  K.  ar- 
Admiral  McLean). 

Capt.  Edw.  Simpson. 


Connecticut,  It.  2d  L. 

I.  eut.-Comdr.  I.  C.  Wettengel 
Louisiana,  B.  2d  L.     Capt.  Q.  F.  Cooper. 

CRUfSKR    SQUADRON. 

Rear-Admiral  William  B.  Caperton,  Commander. 


New  Hampshire,  B.  2d  L. 

]>t.  E 
Vermont,  B.  2dL 


V.  Anderson. 
Capt.  G.  W.  KUne. 


Washington,    A.  C.   (Flagship    of    Rear- 
Admiral  Caperton). 

Capt.  E.  w.  Eberla. 

Castlne,  Tender.     Comdr.  J,  P.  Carter. 
Cheater,  C.  2d  C.     Lieut.  G.  K.  Lake. 


lis  Moines,  C.  3d  C. 

Comdr.  J.  R.  Y.  Blakely. 
Hancock, Transport.  Comdr. A.L.Willard. 
Ma  biaa,  <;.  B.    Comdr.  M.  K.  Reed. 
Marietta,  Q,  11.    Comdr,  W.  P.  Scott. 


Comlr.  P.  N.  djistel. 
Comdr.  H.O.Stli 
mdr.  L.  McXamre. 
Salem,  C.  3d  C.     Cnmdr.  II    H.thr 
Tacuma,  C.  3d  C.    Comdr.  N.  C.  l'»iniug. 


I  Nashville,  G.R. 
Prairie,  Transport 
Sacramento,  (,.1! 


Brutus  (collier! 
Hannibal  (  oo] 
Hector(collier  i 
Leunidas  (collier) 


Mars  (colll'-r) 
Vulcan  (  C"ll  er) 
(Vltlc  (supply  ship) 
Culgoa  (supply  ship) 


AUXILIARIES  TO   THR    ATLANTIC    FI.KKT. 

Lebanon  (■ammunition  ship) 
<  Mitario  (tenler) 
Patapaoo  ( i  ng ) 
Patuxent   (  tag) 


na  dug") 
Solace  i  hoapltal  ship 
V   st.ii    i  repair  ship) 
Yankton  (.tender) 


Ail. ANTIC  RESERVE  FLEET. 

Rear-Admiral  James  M.  Helm,  Commander-in-Chief. 


Alabama,    B.  21    L.   (Flagship  of    Rear- 
Admiral  Helm). 

Lient. C.  II.  Rullock. 
Illinois,  B.  2d  L.     Lieut.  W.  It.  Howe. 


Kearsarge,  It.  Sd  L 

Lieut. -Comdr.  Pope  Washington. 
Kentucky,  It.  v. I  I.. 

Lieut.- Comdr.  Pope  Washington. 


Missouri,  B.  2d  L.     Lieut.  F.  A.Wolleson. 
Ohio,  It.  Sd  h.     Comdr.  A.  W.  Hinds. 
Wisconsin.  It.  -.'.i  L. 

Lieut.-Comdr.  1'ope  Washingtoa 
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W~i  Virginia,  A.  C.  (Flagship  o£  Rear- 
Admiral  Howard). 

Capt.  J.  S.  McKean 
Albany,  C.  3d  C. 

Comdr.  S.  E.  W.  Kittelle 


PACIFIC  FLEET. 
Rear-Admlral  Thomas  B.  Howard,  Commander-in-Chief. 


Annapolis,  G.  B.     Comdr.  J,  M.  Keeves. 
Chattanooga,  C.  3d  C.  Comdr.  T.  .1.  Senn. 
Cleveland, C.3dC.  Comdr.  U.W.Williains. 
Denver,  C.  3d  C, 


Glacier  (supply  ship) 
Jus. in  (collier) 


Comdr.  H.  J.  Ziegemeier.  |  Yorktown,  G.  B 

FLEET    AUXILIARIES. 

Prometheus  (collier)  I  Saturn  (collier) 


Maryland,  A.  C.  Capt.  Phillip  Andrews. 
New  Orleans, C.3J  C.  Comdr.  N'.E.  Irwin. 
Raleigh,  C.  3d  C.  Comdr.  T.  P.Magruder. 
1  San  Diego,  A.C.  Cnpt.  A.  H.  Robertson. 
Comdr. R.D.lla»brv..uck. 


Colorado,  A.  C. 
miral  Doyle). 


(Flagship  of  Bear -Ad 
Capt.  W.  AV.  Gilmer. 


of    Reat- 


PACIFIC  RESERVE  FLEET. 
Rear-Admiral  Robert  M.  Doyle,  Commander-in-Chief. 


Saratoga,  C.  1st  C.  (Flagship 
Admiral  Cowies). 

Comdr.  J.  H.  Dayton. 


Charleston,  C.  1st  C 

Comdr.  G.  B.  Bradshaw 
Milwaukee,  C.  1st  C. 

Lieut.-Comdr.  M.  St.  C.  Ellis. 
ASIATIC     FLEET. 
Rear-Admiral  Walter  C.  Cowies,  Commander-in-Chief 

FIRST    DIVISION. 

Cincinnati  ,  C.  3d  C. 

Comdr.  C.  C.  Fewel 


Oregon,  B.  2d  L. 

Lieut.-Comdr. 
Pittsburgh,  A .  C. 

Lieut^Comdr. 


H.  N.  Jen  son. 
B.  T.  Bulmer. 


Galveston,  C.  3d  C. 


Comdr.  R.  H.  Leigh. 


Elcmo,  G.  B.. 
He  ena,  G.  B. . 
Samar,  G.  B. ., 


Lieut.  R.  A.  Dawes. 

Comdi.  W.  C.  Ode. 

.Lieut,  (j.g.)  P.  H.  Rice. 


SECOND    DIVISION. 

Villalobos,  G.  B Lieut.  J.  M  Poole. 

Quiros,  G.  B Lieut. II.  E.  Shoemaker. 


Monocacy.  d.  B Lieut.  A.  F.Carter. 

Palos,  G.  B Lieut.  F.  Rorschach. 


.Comdr.   II.  H.  Hough. 

Piscataqua,  Tug Ens.  II.  W.  Koehler. 

Decatur 


THIRD    DIVISION. 

Callao,  G.  B Lieut,  (j.g.)  S.  M.  La  Bounty.         |  Wilmington,  G.  B.. 

FOURTH    DIVISION. 

Monadnock.M.. Comdr. VV.D.Brotherton.  !  Pampanga,  G.  B. 

Monterey,  M. .Comdr.  VY.  D.  Brot.ierion.  |  Lieut,  (j.  g.)  J.  M.  Doyle. 

VESSELS    OF    TORPEDO  FLOTILLA. 

Chauncey  Bainbridge  Barry  Dale 

FLKET    AUXILIARIES. 

Nanshan  (collier)  |  Wompatuk  (tug)  |  Rainbow  (transport) 

l«'or  comidetelist  and  stations  of  United  States  Naval  Ve^els  see  "  Monthly  Navy  and  Marine  Corns  List  and  Directory," 
which  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  at  lo  cents  per  copy. 

Abbreviations:  A.  C. — Armored  Cruiser.  B.  1st  L.  —  ISa  ttleshi|i,  first  line.  B.  2d  L.--Battlesnip,  second  line.  C.  IstC. — 
Cruiser,  first  class.  C.  2d  C— Cruiser,  second  cl  iss.  C.  3d  C. — Cruiser,  third  class.  C.G.B. — Converted  gunboat.  Des. — Destroyer. 

G.  B. — Gunboat.    M. — Monitor.    Mer.  Com. — Merchant  complement.     T.  B. — Torpedo  boat.     Sta.  ship — Station  ship.    R.  S. 

Receiving  ship. 

UNITED    STATES    NAVAL    ENLISTMENT. 

The  term  of  enlistment  in  the  Navy  is  four  years  except  for  bovs  under  eighteen,  who  enlist  for 
minority,  with  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardian.  Minors  over  eighteen  are  enlisted  without  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardian,  but  they  must  furnish  a  birth  certificate  or  verified  written  state- 
ment of  parent  or  guardian  as  to  their  age.  Only  American  citizens  of  good  character  who  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  remain  in  the  service  are  enlisted,  and  every  applicant  must  pass  the 
required  physical  examination,  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
No  boy  under  seventeen  can  be  enlisted  except  by  special  permission  from  the  Department. 

Information  regarding  rates,  with  pay,  opportunities  for  advancement,  allowances,  etc.,  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing:    Bureau  op  Navigation,  Navy  Department. 

Permanent  Navy  Recruiting  Stations  are  located  at:  Boston,  Mass.  ,146  Tremont  St.;  Providence, 
R.  I.,  42  Westminster  St.  ;  Hartford,  ct..  P.  O.  Building;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  153  W.  23d  St.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1413  Filbert  St.;  Wilmington,  Del.,  Old  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  St.  Paul  and 
Baltimore  Sts.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  417  4th  Ave.  ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Bldg. ;  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Bldg. ; 
Syracuse,  N.  Y„  Bastable  Block;  Rochester,  N.Y.,  187  State  St.;  Newark,  N.  J.,  294  Market  St. ; 
Jersey  Citv.N.  J.,  325  Grove  St. ;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  202MarketSt.;  Cincinnati,  O., P.  O.  Bldg.;  Colum- 
bus,0.,P.  O.  Bldg.;  Dayton,  O..  P.O.  Bldar.;  Akron,  O. ,  P.O.  Bldg.;  Louisville,  Ky., P.O.  Bldg.;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Fort  Wavne,  Ind.,  P.O.  Bldg.;  Terre  Haute,  Iud.,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Evansville, 
Ind.,P.O.  Bldg.;  Cleveland,  O.,  P.O.  Bldg.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Hall  Bldg.;  Saginaw,  Mich.,  P.  O.  Bldg. ; 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  P.O.  Bldg.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  4th  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.;  Toledo,  O.,  St.  Clair 
and  Adams  Sts. ;  Chicago,  111.,  208  N.  5th  Ave.;  Moliue,  III.,  P.O.  Bldg.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  124  2d  St. ; 
Minneapolis, Minn.,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Duluth,  Minn.,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Lacrosse, 
"Wis.,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Fargo,  No.  Dak. ,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Des  Moines,  la.,  Old  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Burlington,  la., 
P.  O.  Bldg.;  Cedar  Ranids,  la.,  313  E.  3d  Ave.  ;  Dubuque,  la. ,  629  Main  St. ;  Davenport,  la. .  104^ 
2d  St. ;  Ft.  Dodge, la., 6203^  Central  Ave.;  Waterloo, la.,  221^  E.  4th  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  P.  O.  Bldg. ; 
Little  Rock.,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  15>£  E.  7th  St.;  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  P.  O.  Bldg. ;  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  Main  &  Madison  Sts.;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Peach  tree  St.  &  Auburn  Ave.;  Savannah,  Ga., 
Halligan  Bldg. :  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Davidson  and  Childs  Bldg. ;  Birmingham,  Ala..  Hood  Bldg.;  New 
Orleans,  La.,  730  Common  St.;  Omaha,  Neb.,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  P.O.  Bldg.;  Sioux  Citv. la., 
P.O.  Bid?.  ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Dallas,  Tex.,  1312^  Commerce  St.  ;  Fort  Worth, Tex., 
120726  Main  St.  ;  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Houston,  Tex.,  Binz  Bldg.  ;  Galveston,  Tex., 
22dSt.  &  Ave.  C:  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  710V£  Ohio  Ave.;  Tyler,  Tex. ,  P.  O.  Bldg.  ;  Texarkana,  Tex., 
Federal  Court  Bldg. ;  Abilene,  Tex. ,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Denison,  Tex. ,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Waco,  Tex.,  P.O.  Bid?.; 
Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla.,  115  Xo.  Broad  wav;  Muskogee,  Okla. ,  Flynn-Ames  Bldg. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
417  Market  St.  ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  4th  &  Main  Sts.;  San  Die?o.  Cal.,  Watts  Bldg.-  Denver,  Col., 
Quincy  Bldg.;  Pueblo,  Col.,  P.  O.  Bldg. ;  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  212%  W.  16th  St.:  Portland,  Ore.,  Moreran 
Bldg. ;  Seattle,  Wash.,  Marian  Block;  Spokane,  Wash. ,  515  Riverside  Ave.  ;  Richmond,  Va..  Allison 
Bid?.;  Roanoke,  Va.,  Bear  Bldg. ;  Staunton,  Va.,  P.  O.  Bldg.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Judge  Bldg. 

Enlistments  are  also  made  at  all  Navy  Yards  and  Naval  Stations  ;  and  in  addition  travelling  or 
temporary  offices  are  occasionally  opened  in  cities  throughout  the  country. 

NAVY  RECRUITING  SERVICE. 
On  July  1.  1910,  publicity  offices  were  established  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  (153  W.  23d  St. )  for  the 
Eastern  district,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (P.  O.  Bldg.)  for  the  Western  district,  where  full  information 
regarding  the  pay,  opportunities,  etc. ,  of  service  in  the  United  States  Navy  may  be  obtained.  In- 
quiries from  the  different  States  should  be  sent  to  the  nearest  of  the  two  districts  enumerated 
above.  Address  "Publicity  Olhce,  Navy  Recruiting  Service,  153  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. ,"  or  "In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ,' '  as  the  case  may  be.  All  inquiries  will  be  promptly  answered  by  an  officer  of  the 
navy.  Better  still,  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  call  at  the  nearest  station  and  get  all  infor- 
mation first  hand  from  the  enlisted  men  who  have  seen  service  in  our  Navy. 
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DIMENSIONS,  COAL.  SUPPLY,  ARMOR,  AND  COMPLEMENT. 
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368 
346 
259 
li>3 
60u 
554 
837 
420 
400 
204 
J  24 
292 
420 
252 
3'.'5 

292 
50.' 
412 
450 
176 
510 
89  i 
292 

240 

210 
174 
510 
292 
435 
250 
330 
348 
176 
:;60 
192 
450 
3  ;8 
368 
450 
204 
388 
257 
174 
502 
348 
260 
450 
124 
412 
450 
388 
259 
502 
256 
257 
2*0 
4.15 
5:5 
450 
435 
346 
168 
665 
602 
610 
38* 
5:5 
340 
348 
352 
171 
600 
602 
181 
82T 
168 
300 

n. 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Ft.  In 

72    2 

43  9 
55     4 
36    0 
97     0 
93    S 
48     7 
47    1 
64     8 
32     1 
66    0 

44  0 
47     1 

Ft.  In 

23  6 
16  10 

14  6 
13     5 
28  10 
28     6 
20    0 
16    9 

24  0 
12    0 
22     6 

15  9 

16  9 

In. 

2X 
3 

sis 

3.6 

5-16 

3 

1.5 
1 

1.5 

2.5 

3 

H 

u 

& 
3 

5-16 

8^ 
8^ 

1.5 

3 

sv 

2X 

3 

5-16 

3 

5-16 

1.5 

IX 
3 

S 

2.5 

3 

2.5 

"i 

3 

5-16 

5-16 

3 

3 
3 

3 
9.5 

3 

«x 

1.5 

1.6 

5-16 

9.6 

1 

34 

19 
33 
11 
55 
62 
30 
16 
41 
11 
36 
19 
16 
13 
32 
20 
19 
41 
28 
57 
16 
62 
19 
19 

7 

9 
60 
19 
5-.' 
10 
34 
34 
16 
35 

8 
41 
39 
35 
41 
10 
41 
15 
11 
41 
34 
16 
61 
36 
33 
41 
47 
14 
40 
19 
20 
11 
49 
65 
41 
40 
•J4 
11 

u 

40 
66 
41 
66 
30 
35 
13 

9 
66 
41 

8 
34 
11 
20 

66? 

T.  S..  V.  T.  E. 

333  T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

172|T.  S.,  I.C. 

136iS.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

860  4  ScrewTurbine. 

978  4-ScrewTirbine. 

353  T.  S.,  H.  T.  E. 

340  T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 

5411  r.s.,v.  T.  E. 

U->.  T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 

634  T.  S..  V.  T.  V.. 

80s 
340 
158 
445 
341 
308 
787 
465 

I'.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 

4-ScrewTiirhine. 

50    0    12     6 

48     2|   1?    C 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

T.  8.,  H.  T.  E. 

Cleveland 

42    0 
44     0 
69     6 

58     2 

18  0 

15  9 
24    1 

22  6 
24    6 

16  5 
V6  11 
15    9 

n   9 

14  0 

12    6 
12     3 
28     6 

15  9 
S3    9 

9    0 

23  6 

24  0 

16  5 
24    0 
12    3 
24    6 
23    6 

23  6 

24  6 
U    0 

23  10 
14    6 

12  2 

24  1 
24    0 
14    6 
24    6 
22    6 

22  6 

24  6 

23  11 
14    6 

25  0 
14  10 

14  6 
11     0 
2:5    9 
28     6 

24  6 
S3    9 
16  10 

15  S 
88    6 
35    0 

26  11 

53  7 
88    6 
31     6 

54  6 

13  6 
13    3 
38  10 
34     1 
11     6 

19  6 
13    9 
18    0 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

2,200 '4-21 

T.  S..  V.  T.  E. 

0    76   10 

0    45     8 
0    85     2 
0    44     0 

0    44     (i 

0    32     0 

0    32     0 
0;    35     0 

0    88     2 

962  T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

100 

2,500 

703 

703 

265 

210 

200 
2, 50n 

703 
1,705 

300 
1,270 
1,475 

100 
1,660 

195 
2,200 
1,503 
1,503 
2,200 

280 
1,867 

335 

241 
2,024 
1,475 

260 
2,200 
1,650 
1,400 
2.200 
1,83! 

386 
3,014 

23:; 

340 

400 

1,705 

f2,000 

2,314 

1,705 

767 

237 
3,850 
2,014 
2,. .00 
2,000 
+2,000 
1,136 
1,449 

344 

9M 

t2,3v3 

1,838 

313 
1,074 

339 

671 

2-21 

1-18 
1-21 

2-21 
4-21 

1.48 

1-18 

4-14 

4-21 
1-18 
1-18 
4-21 

2-18 

2-18 
3-18 

2-i8 

4-21 
2-18 

4-2  i 

"i 

4-91 

4-C1 
4-21 
4-21 

4-2  i 
4-21 
2-21 
8-18 
4-31 

3-18 

4-91 
3-18 

320 'Sail  Power. 

I)  nver 

893 
308 
308 

129 

129 
149 
888 
308 
888 
173 
647 
619 

T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

S.  S.,  V.  C. 
8.8. 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
4-ScrewTurbine. 

0 

0 
rj 

44     0 
76     2 
40     0 

T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

Illinois 

0     72     2 
0    69     3 
0:    45     8 
0i    72     2 
0    30     0 

0  76  10 
0!   T2     2 

01  72     2 
0    76  10 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

T.  S..  V.  T.  E. 

32o|Sail  Power. 

546 
134 

815 

618 

T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  8.,  H.  T.  E. 
T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

616  T.  S.,  V.  T.  K. 

815IT.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
n 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
e 
0 
e 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
11 

6 
0 
0 

32     1 
72     2 
37     0 

34  0 
69     6 
69     3 

65  4 

80  2 

66  0 

58  2 
76  10 
Ti    I 
55     6 
.2  10 

59  0 
37     0 

35  1 
76     2 
95     2 
76  10 
76     3 
43     9 

36  0 
95     2 

72  10 

85  2 

73  2 
»5     2 
61     0 
CO     3 

60  0 

35   e 

97     0 
69     6 

81  0 
48     7 

86  0 
42     0 

143  T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

772  T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

25s 
134 
787 
671 
164 
818 
634 
600 
815 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

M  iantonomoh 

T.  S.,  I.  C. 
T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 

T.  S..  V.  T.  E. 
T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 

7  4  T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 

if  .5 

210  T.8.,  H.T.  E. 

8 
13 

10 

11 
10 

8 
19 

ii 
11 

6 

4 
7-16 

1 

3 
3 
3 

4 

4 

4 

7 

3.6 

821 
815 
333 
167 
867 
808 
841 

T.  S.,  V.T.  E. 
T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  8.,  V.  Q.E. 
T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

T.S..  V.'t.  E. 

778JT.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
849  S.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 
IO81T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

96ii  T.  S.    V.  T.  E. 
821  T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

819  Twin  screw  Tur. 
7  79  T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
808  ;T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

454  T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 

505  T.  S.,  V.T.    K. 

Oiark  (2) 

15S  T.  S.,  V.  T    E. 

149  T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 

972 

',--■  T.S.,  V  T.  E. 

Petrel 

196  r.  s.,  h.t.  e. 

Philadelphia. 

35  •  T.  S„  H.   1  .  r.. 

130  8.  8..  V.  T.  E. 
897  T.  S.,  V.T.  .•-. 

•  Under  construction.     tToM  ittutl  oil.    CO  Monitor  formerly  named  Wyoming.     (.2;  Monitor  formerly  named  Arkansas. 


The  Navy. 
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THE  NAVY—  Continued. 


DIMENSIONS,  COAL  SUPPLY,  ARMOR,  AND  COMPLEMENT. 


A 

•a 

i 
a 
G 

a 

B 
E 

M 

4> 

ja 
be 

a 
3 

E 

0 

a 

ct 

B 

3 

■M 

1 

a, 

hi  o 

»o 

M 

a 
a 
« 

Tons. 

240 
1,705 

414 
1,250 
2,024 

678 
1,334 
43 
2,200 
2,024 
1,500 

703 

355 
1,762 

285 
2,850 

388 

410 
2,500 
2,200 

132 

239 
1,705 
1,762 
2,024 
241 
300 
1,245 
2,500 

m 

.o 

of 

u    O 
,Q    V 

ae- 

3   O 

4-2  i 

2-21 
2-18 

2 

2-21 
2-18 

4-2  i 
4-2J 

2-21 
4-21 
2-18 
1-21 

4-21 
4-21 
2-18 

1-18 

?-9l 

Armor. 

Pbotbo- 

TIVB 

Dbck. 

COMPLK- 

MKNT. 

Vksskls. 

CO 

B 
In. 

ii 

5to6 
4 

ii 

6 

ii 

5 

7 

11 

*9 

11 
5 
6 

16.5 

i 

® 
§ 

In. 

is 

5 

12 
6.5 

io 

9 

11.5 

10 
12 

12 

9 

6.5 

14 

--» 
— i 

0> 
wQ 

k 

In. 

io 

6 
10 

io 

6 

ii 

7 
11 

io 

10 
7 
6 

15 

•3 

a 
W 

In. 

*3 

4 
3 
6 

*3 

4 

3 

2&1 

*3 

•  • 

*3 

3 
4 
4 

H 

4 

-C   SB 

In. 

*3 

1.5 
3 
3 

3 

1.5 

3 

1.6 
1.5 

IX 

1.5 
3 

3 
1.5 
1.5 

5-16 
*% 

■ 

B 
S 

1 

o 

15 
40 
8 
16 
41 
34 
35 

M 

41 
36 
19 
13 
40 
14 
55 
13 
21 
62 
41 

4 

11 
40 
40 
41 
9 

10 
84 
65 

1 

B 
CO 

s 

Type  of 

Engines. 

Ft.    In. 

292    0 
435    0 
210.  0 
420    0 
502    0 
310    0 
380    0 
175    0 
450    0 
502    0 
424    0 
292    0 
252    0 
502     0 
259     6 
565     0 
252     0 
250     0 
510     0 
450    0 

252    0 

168    0 
435    0 
502    0 
502    0 
174    0 
250    9 
318    0 
554    0 

Ft.In. 

43  3 
76    i 

40  10 
47     1 
69     6 

49  3 
64  10 
37    0 
80    2 
69     6 
66    0 

44  0 

50  0 
72  10 
55     6 
95    2 
50    0 

35  0 
88     2 
76  10 

26    0 

36  0 
76    2 
72  10 
69     6 
34    0 
40    0 
72    2 
93    2 

Ft.In. 

16    9 

23  9 

11  6 
16    9 

24  1 
20    4 

23  3 

16  0 

24  6 

24  1 

22  6 
15    9 

12  6 

25  0 
14    6 
28    6 
12    6 

17  9 
28     6 

24  6 

10    0 

12     1 

23  9 

25  0 

24  1 
12    3 

9    0 
23     6 
28    6 

500 
772 
150 
340 
787 
319 
473 
256 
818 
787 
634 
308 
158 
816 
164 
970 
158 
131 
888 
815 

47 

128 
772 
816 
787 
129 
189 
647 
981 

T.  S..  V   T  E 

T.  S.,  V.  T  E 

2-screw  Turbine. 
T.  8.   V   T   E 

San  Diego  (6) 

T.  S.   H   T   E 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
Sail  Power. 
T.  S    V  T.  E 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  S.   V   T   E 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  S..  V.  T  E 

T.  S     V  T  E 

Terror 

T.  S.,  I.  C 

Texas 

T.  S.,  V.  T.  K. 
T.  8.   V   T  E 

T.  8.,  H.  C 

Utah 

4-screw  Turbine. 
T.  13..  V.  T  E 

T.  S     V  T   E 

Vicksburg 

S.  S.,  V.  T.  E. 
T.  8.,  V.  T.  E. 

T.  S.  V.  T  E 

T.  S.  V.  T.  E. 

T.  S.  V  T   E 

T   S    V  T   E 

T   S    V.  T  E 

T.  8  .  V.  T.  E 

Abbreviations:  T.  S.— Twin  screws.     V.  T.  E. — Vertical  triple  expansion.     I.  C Inclined  compound.     S.  S. — Single  screw. 

H.  T.  E. — Horizontal  triple  expansion.     V.  C. — Vertical  compound.    V.  Q.  E. — Vertical  quadruple  expansion. 

The  origin  of  the  Navy  Department  maybe  said  to  date  from  October  13,  1775,  when  Congress 
authorized  the  equipment  of  two  cruisers,  mounting  respectively  10  and  14  guns.  Before  the  end  of 
that  year  15  more  vessels  of  from  20  to  36  guns  were  authorized.  The  affairs  of  the  Navy  were  at 
that  time  intrusted  to  a  '"Marine  Committee."  In  1798  the  present  department  was  formally 
created,  and  Benjamin  Stoddart  appointed  the  first  Secretary. 


1.  New  York  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  near  Norfolk,  Va. 

4.  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
6.  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NAVY  YARDS. 

6.  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  near  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

7.  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

9.  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


There  are  naval  stations  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.;  a  torpedo  and  training  station  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
a  training  station  on  Yerba  Buena  Island,  Cal.,  and  a  training  station  at  No.  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Naval  stations  have  been  established  at  Tutuila,  Samoa;  Island  of  Guam;  Gnantanamo,  Cuba;  Honolulu,  H.  T.;  Cavite, 
and  Olongapo,  Philippine  Islands.    The  latter  has  become  an  important  naval  base  for  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

OLD    VESSELS. 

There  are  in  the  Navy  a  small  number  of  old  vessels  which  are  unserviceable  for  war  purposes.  A  number  of  these  vessels 
are  in  service- as  receiving  ships  at  the  principal  navy  yards. 

TUGS. 

There  are  45  tugs  in  the  Naval  Service,  of  which  the  Ontario  and  Sonoma  have  a  displacement  of  1,120  tons,  and  the  two 
smallest,  the  Chickasaw  and  Waban,  100  and  150  tons  respectively.  These  vessels  are  distributed  among  the  various  naval 
stations  in  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 


SUMMARY  OF  VESSELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

(In  service,  under  construction  and  authorized.) 

First-Class  Battleships,  40;  Armored  Cruisers,  10;  Cruisers,  First  Class,  5;  Cruisers,  Second  Class,  4;  Cruisers,  Third 
Class,  15;  Monitors,  9,  Destroyers,  68;  Torpedo  Boats,  21;  Submarines,  58;  Tenders  to  Torpedo  Vessels,  9;  Gunboats,  31; 
Transports,  6;  Supply  Ships,  5;  Hospital  Ships,  2;  Fuel  Ships,  25;  Converted  Yachts,  17;  Tugs,  45;  Special  Type,  8;  Unservice- 
able for  war  purposes,  22.    Total  400. 

RELATIVE    RANK    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMY    AND    NAVY. 

Section  1466  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 


Generals  rank  with  Admirals. 
Lieutenant-Generals  rank  with  Vice- Admirals. 
Major-Generals  rank  with  Rear- Admirals. 
Brigadier-Generals  rank  with  Commodores. 
Colonels  rank  with  Captains. 
Lieutenant-Colonels  rank  with  Commanders. 


Majors  rank  with  Lieutenant-Commanders. 

Captains  rank  with  Lieutenants. 

First  Lieutenants  rank  with  Lieutenants  Junior 

Grade. 
Second  Lieutenants  rank  with  Ensigns. 
Cadets  rank  with  Midshipmen. 


(3)  Monitor  formerly  named  Florida.     (4)  Monitor  formerly  named  Nevada. 
(6)  Armored  cruiser  formerly  named  California. 


(5)  Cruiser  formerly  named  New  York. 
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Yearly  Pay  of  Officers  and  Men. 


YEARLY    PAY    OF    OFFICERS    AND    MEN 

OF  THE  NAVIES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  POWERS.* 


United  States. 


Title. 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet  a . . 

Admiral 

Vlce-Admlral 

Rear-Admiral 

Commodore 

Captain 

Commander 

Lieutenant-Commander . 

Lieutenant 

Lleutenant(  Junior  Grade) 
Ensign 

Midshipman 


Pay,  &. 


Warrant  Officer j 

Mate { 

Chief  Petty  Officer 

Petty  Officer,  First  Class. 

PettyOfflcer.SecondClass 
Petty  Officer,  Third  Class 
Seaman,  First  Class.  .  .  . 

Seaman,  Second  Class. . . 

Seaman,  Third  Class. .  .  . 


$13,500 

8. 000 
6,000 
4,000 
3,500 
3,000 

2,400 

2,000 
1,700 

600 

1,500 
to  2,250 

1,125 
to  1,500 

600 
to  840 

432 
to  720 

420 
to  480 

360 

288 
to  420 

228 
to  360 

192 
to  264 


England. 


Corresponding  Title. 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet..  . 

Admiral 

Vlce-Admlral. 

Rear-Admiral 

Commodore , 

Captain , 

Commander 

Lieutenant-Commanding 

Lieutenant  (average). .  . . 
j  Sub-Lieutenant 

Midshipman 

Commissioned  Warrant 

Officer  (average)..  .  . 

Warrant  Officer 


Chief  Petty  Officer  (av.). 

Petty  Officer,  6  years.  .  . 

Petty  Officer,  3  Years..  . 
Petty  Officer,  1-3  Years. 
Leading  Seaman 

Able  Seaman 

Ordinary  Seaman 


Pay,   c 


$10,658 
8,881 
7,105 
5,329 
5,329 
2,443 
1,950 
1,620 

.1.287 

444 

155 

}      977 
710 


Germany. 


Corresponding  Title. 


Grand  Admiral. 

Admiral 

Vice-Admiral.  , 
Rear-Admiral. . 


326 

264 

252 
237 
170 

148 

111 


Sea  Captain.    , 

Frigate  Captain , 

Corvette  Captain. 

Captain-Lieutenant. . 


Senior  Sea  Lieutenant 

Sea  Lieutenant 

Sub-Lieutenant 

Sea  Cadet 


Senior  Warrant  Officer 
Warrant  Officer 


Sergeant-Major 

Vice-Sergeant-Major. 


Senior  Mate.  . . 

Mate 

Senior  Seaman. 


Ordinary  Seaman. 
Ship's  Boy 


Pay,  0. 


S7.611 
4,297 
3,342 

2,23  i 

1,905 

1.631 

895 

to  1,285 

)   357 

1  to  614 

199 

116 

614 

500 


214 

189 

189 

139 

97 

84 

34 


United  States. 


Title. 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet  a.  . 
Admiral 

Vlce-Admlral 

Rear-Admiral 

Commodore 

Captain 

Commander 

Lieutenant-Commander . 

Lieutenant 

Lleutenant(JunlorGrade) 

Ensign 

Midshipman 

Warrant  Officer | 

Mate 1 

Chief  Petty  Officer 

Petty  Officer,  First  Class. 

PettyOfflcer.SecondClass 
Petty  Officer.  Third  Class 
Seaman,  First  Class 

Seaman,  Second  Class. . , 

Seaman,  Third  Class..., 


Pay,  6. 


S13.500 

•  •     •  • 

8,000 
6,000 
4,000 

3,500 

3,000 

2,400 

2,000 

1,700 
600 

1,500 
to  2,250 


Vlce-Admlral . 
Rear-Admiral. 


1,125 
to  1,500 
(  600 
I  to  840 
(  432 
itoT-'n 
(  ■  420 
Uo480 

288 
to  420 

228 
to  360 


France. 


Corresponding  Title. 


S4.220 
to4,988 
2,816 
to3,327 


Captalne  de  Valsseau . 
Captalne  de  Frigate. . . 
Lieutenant  de  Valsseau 

Lieutenant  de  Valsseau. . 

Enselgne  de  Valsseau 
First  Class 

Enselgne  de  Valsseau 
Second  Class 

Aspirant 

f  Pllote  Major { 

I  Adjutant  Principal..  ( 


Premier  Maltre. 

Maltre 

Second  Maltre.  . 
Quartler  Maltre. 
Matelat 


j 

1 10  264,  Apprentice  Seaman |  42 


Pay. 


1,945 

to  2,296 

1.609 

to  1,902 

1,057 

to  1,240 

837 

to  984 

728 

toS54 

534 

to  622 

190 

1.061 

to  1,236 

951 

tol.112 


38S 

to  451 

354 

to  451 

222 

132 

56-83 


Russia. 


Corresponding  Title. 


Admiral 

Vice-Admiral. 

Rear-Admiral. 


Captain 

Commander , 

Senior  Lieutenant. 
Lieutenant 

Sub-Lieutenant.  .  , 


Pay. 


$8,273 

9,660 

7.689 
to  9,246 

2,871 

2.102 

1.348 

973 

603 


Chief  Petty  Officer. 

Boatswain 

Petty  Officer 


Seaman,  First  Class.  . 


243 

163 

58 
to  122 

'  '-7<) 
to  105 


United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
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YEARLY  PAY  OF   OFFICERS   AND    MEN     OF   NAVIES  OF   PRINCIPAL   POWERS— Cont'd. 

United  States. 

Japan. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Title. 

Pay,  b. 

Correspond- 
ing Title. 

Pay. 

Correspond- 
ing Title. 

Pay. 

Correspond- 
ing Title. 

Pay. 

Arim'l  of  Flppfc  a 

Admiral 

$13,500 
8, boo 

6.000 
4,000 

3,500 

3,000 

2.400 

2,000 

1,700 
600 

1,500 
to  2,250 

1.125 
to  1,500 
(      600 
UO840 
(       432 
I  to  720 
(       420 
I  to  480 
360 
(       288 
I  to  420 
(       228 
I  to  360 
J       192 
{ to  264 

Vlce-Admlral  . . 
Rear-Admiral. . 

$2,988 
1,992 
1,643 

Admiral 

Vlce-Admlral.  . 
Rear-Admiral . . 

$3,474 
2,316 
1,930 

$4,748 

Vlce-Admlral.  . 
Rear-Admiral   . 
Commodore 

Vlce-Admlral .... 
Rear-Admiral  . .  . 

3.165 
2,761 

Commander.  .  . 
Lleut.-Com.  . . . 
Lieutenant. .  . . 
Lieut.  (Jun.  Gr.) 

Midshipman. .  . 

Commander.  .  . 
Lleut.-Com.. . . 

Lieutenant. . . . 

f  Sub-Lieut., 
1     1st  Class. . . 
f  Sub-Lieut., 
\     2d  Class .  .  . 
Midshipman. .  . 

fchlefWar.Off. 
(warrant  Off. . 

1,243 
945 

636 

(      388 
Uo  478 
)       269 
J  to  299 

j      221 

149 
(      359 
I  to  388 
<       209 
U0  299 

Commander     [ 
Lleut.-Com . .  j 
Lieutenant . .  { 

1,621 

1,120 
to  1,409 

984 
to  1,023 

714 
to     907 

(      502 

lto579 

425 

275 
233 

Captain j 

Lieut.,  1st  Class. . 

Ensign,  1st  Class. 
Ensign 

1.543 
to  1,796 

1,198 
922 
648 

Midshipman   . . 
Chief  War.  Off. . 

Warrant  Officer 

361 

358 

Warrant  Offlc.  { 

* 

Chief  Petty  Off. 
PettyOff..lstCl. 
Petty  Off.  2d  CI 

(         80 
I  to  153 

66  to  73 

55  to  58 

38 

33 

27 

22 

~'13 

Chief  Petty  Off. 
Petty  Off.,  1st  Cl. 

137 
113 

1 
i 

Petty  Off.,  1st  Cl. 

Petty  Off.,  2d  Cl. 

PettyOff.,3dCl. 

lst-Cl.  Seaman . 

2d-Cl.  Seaman . 
3d-Cl.  Seaman. 
4th-Cl. Seaman. 
5th-Cl.  Seaman. 

r      e 

Petty  Off., 3d  Cl. 
Seaman,  1st  Cl. 

Seaman,  1st  Cl. 
Seaman,  2d  Cl. . 
Seaman,  3d  Cl. . 

71 

49 
21 

Spaman    2d  Cl 

Seaman.  3d  Cl. . 

j 

a.  In  the  United  States  and  nearly  all  other  countries,  Admiral  Is  the  highest  naval  grade. 
6.  Base  pay  or  pay  proper  of  officers.  For  Increase  for  length  of  service,  etc.,  see  Navy  Pay  Roll. 
c.  Pay  proper;  does  not  include  allowances,  d.  Does  not  Include  table  money,  e.  Data  for  enlisted 
personnel  not  available.  *  This  table  gives,  approximately,  the  correct  average  of  pay  of  each  grade. 
It  Is  practically  Impossible  to  give  the  exact  amounts  received  by  officers  because  of  differences 
of  pay  of  the  same  grade  under  varying  conditions. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

The  students  of  the  Naval  Academy  are  called  Midshipmen.     Two  Midshipmen  are  allowed  for 
each  Senator,  Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress,  two  lor  the  District  of  Columbia,  ten  each 
year  from  the  United  States  at  large,  and  fifteen  each  year  from  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy, 
who  have  been  one  year  in  the  service.    The  appointments  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ten  each 
year  at  large  are  made  by  the  President,  while  the  fifteen  each  year  from  the  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Navv  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  after  a  competitive  examination.     One  Midshipman 
is  allowed  from  Porto  Rico,  who  must  be  a  native  of  that  island.      The  appointment  is  made  by 
the  President,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico.     The  Congressional  appoint- 
ments are  equitably  distributed,  so  that  as  soon  as  practicable  each  Senator,  Representative,  and 
Delegate  in  Congress   may  appoint  one  Midshipman  during  each  Congress.     The  course  for  Mid- 
shipmen is  four  years  at  the  Academy,  when   the  succeeding  appointment  is  made,    and  the 
examination  for  graduation  takes  place.     Midshipmen  who  pass  the  examination  for  graduation 
are  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  lower  grade  of  the  Line  of  the  Navy,  in  the  order  of  merit 
as  determined   by    the    Academic  Board  of  the  Naval  Academy.     The  act  of  June  29,  1906, 
prescribes  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  as  soon  as  possible  after  June  1  of  each  year 
preceding  the  graduation  of  Midshipmen  in  the  succeeding  year,  notify  in   writing  each  Senator, 
Representative,  and  Delegate  in  Congress  of  any  vacancy  that  will  exist  at  the  Naval  Academy 
because  of  such  graduation,  and  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  fill  by  nomination  of  a  candidate  and 
one  or  more  alternates  therefor.     The  nomination  of  candidate  and  alternate  or  alternates  to  fill 
said  vacancy  shall  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  if 
such  recommendation  is  made  by  March  4  of  the. year  following  that  in  which  said  notice  in  writing  is 
given,  but  if  it  is  not  made  by  that  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  fill  the   vacancy  by  appoint- 
ment of  an  actual  resident  of  the  State,  Congressional  District,  orTerritory,  as  the  case  may  be.  in 
which  the  vacancy  will  exist,  who  shall  have  been  for  at  least  two  years   immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  his  appointment  an  actual  and  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State,  Congressional  District,  or  Ter- 
ritory in  which  the  vacancy  will  exist,  and  of  the  legal  qualification  under  the  law  as  now  provided. 
Candidates  allowed  for  Congressional  Districts,  for  Territories,  and  for  the  District  of  Columbiamust 
beactual  residents.  Candidates  at  the  time  of  their  examinationmust  be  physically  sound,  well  formed 
and  of  robust  constitution.    Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  stature  of  the  candidate,  and  no  one 
manifestly  under  size  for  his  age  will  be  received  at  the  Academy.    The  height  of  candidates  foradmis- 
sion  shall  not  be  less  than  5  feet  2  inches  between  the  ages  of  16  and  38  years,  and  not  less  than  5  feet 
4  inches  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  years ;  and  the  minimum  weight  at  16  years  of  age  shall  be  100 
pounds,  with  an  increase  of  not  less  than  5  pounds  for  each  additional  year  or  fraction  of  a  year  over 
one-half.    Any  marked  deviation  in  the  relative  height  and  weight  to  the  age  of  a  candidate  will  add 
materially  to  the  consideration  for  rejection.    Candidates  must  be  unmarried,  and  any  Midshipman 
who  shall  marry,  or  who  shall  be  found  to  be  married,  before  his  graduation,  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  service.    All  candidates  must,    at  the  time  of  their    examination    for   admission,    be 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  "20  years.    The  pay  of  a  Midshipman  is  $600,  beginning  at  the  date  of 
admission.  The  regulations  regarding  places  and  times  of  examinations  and  subjects  of  examinations 
maybe  obtained  by  addressing  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,!).  C, 
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Naval  Militia. 


POINT8    CONCERNING    UNCLE    SAM'S    NAVY. 

To  provide  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1915,  It  Is  going  to  cost  Uncle  Sam  Just  $40,050,724.  Of  this  amount  $10,558,644  Is  required  to  pay 
the  officers  on  the  active  list,  while  the  retired  officers  receive  the  sum  of  $3,099,433. 

The  perquisites  allowed  officers  of  the  Navy  will  aggregate  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
In  1915.  .  Of  this  amount  $500,000  will  be  spent  In  providing  quarters  for  those  officers  who  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated In  buildings  or  houses  maintained  by  the  Government,  and  $225,000  for  the  Item  of  heat  and 
light  for  officers  using  other  than  Government  quarters  and  In  Government  quarters  where  no  heating  and 
lighting  plant  Is  maintained  by  the  Government;  also  the  Item  of  rations,  for  enlisted  men  and  certain 
officers,  which  figured  at  30  cents  a  day  amounts  to  nearly  85,500,000.  The  sum  of  $540,000  Is  required 
to  pay  the  midshipmen  under  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

The  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  Is  divided  Into  the  following  Items.  Pay  of  48.000  petty 
officers,  seaman,  etc.,  $22,465,873;  3,500  apprentices  under  training,  $742,637;  423  retired  enlisted  men, 
$359,127,  and  1.000  enlisted  men   In  prisons  undergoing  sentences  of  court-martial,  etc.,   $353,930. 

Each  man  In  the  Navy  holding  an  honorable  discharge  receives  a  bounty.  This  Item  will  cost  the 
Government  $964,812  In  1915.  There  is  also  required  the  sum  of  S34.568  for  Interest  on  the  deposits  held 
by  Uncle  Sam  for  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars  Is  required  to  pay  the  Female  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Navy  and  $15,120  Is  allowed  them 
for  commutation  of  quarters. 

Each  officer  or  enlisted  man  In  the  Navy  who  dies  from  wounds  or  disease  contracted  In  the  line  of 
duty  Is  entitled  to  have  paid  to  his  beneficiary  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  his  annual  pay.  For  this  purpose 
the  sum  of  $75,000  will  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  1915. 

MORTALITY    OF    THE    NAVY    AND    MARINE    CORPS. 

For  comparison  with  civil  mortality  statistics,  the  following  data  concerning  the  mortality  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  were  supplied  by  the    Surgeon-General  of    the  navy: 

The  low  rates  as  compared  with  those  of  the  registration  area  are,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the 
special  age  distribution  of  the  naval  force,  which  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  men  in  the  most 
favorable  periods  of  life.  The  marked  reduction  in  the  mortality  of  the  entire  service  from  8.88 
in  1900  to  4.08  in  1912  is  notable.  Comparative  figures  for  the  English  Navy,  1911,  are  as  follows- 
Average  strength  of  service  afloat,  117,100;  total  deaths,  366,  or  3.12  per  1,000;  deaths  from  dis- 
eases, 260  or  2.22  per  1,000;  deaths  from  violence,  106  or  0.90  per  1,000. 


AVERAGE 

Strength 

Deaths 

Death  Rate  Per  1,000  of  Average 
Strength 

Entire  Service 

Force  Afloat 

Entire  Service          Force  Afloat 

Year* 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths 

Deaths,  Deaths 

Entire 

Force 

All 

from 

from 

All 

from 

from 

All 

from 

from 

All 

from 

from 

Service 

Afloat 

Causes 

Dis- 

In- 

Causes 

Dis- 

In- 

Causes 

Dis- 

In- 

Causes 

Dis- 

In- 

eases 

juries 

eases 

juries 

eases 

juries 

eases 

juries 

1912.  . 

61,897 

41,842 

253 

128 

125 

99 

26 

73 

4.08 

2.06 

2.01 

2.36 

0.62 

1.74 

1911.  . 

61,399 

42,911 

253 

130 

123 

92 

25 

67 

4.12 

2.11 

2.00 

2.14 

0.58 

1.56 

1910.  . 

58,340 

35,567 

330 

159 

171 

125 

31 

94 

5.66 

2.73 

2.93 

3.15 

0.87 

2.64 

1909.  . 

57,172 

34,688 

286 

135 

109 

88 

25 

63 

5.00 

2.36 

1.90 

2.53 

0.72 

1.81 

190s.  . 

52,913 

32,181 

305 

187 

111 

87 

17 

60 

5.76 

3.53 

2.09 

2.70 

0.52 

1.86 

1907 .  . 

46,336 

38,369 

263 

162 

101 

102 

31 

71 

5.67 

3.94 

2.17 

2.65 

0.80 

1.85 

1906.  . 

42,529 

30,846 

241 

144 

97 

87 

30 

57 

5.66 

3.38 

2.28 

2.81 

0.97 

1.84 

1905 .  . 

41,313 

34,820 

268 

129 

139 

138 

31 

107 

6.48 

3.12 

3.36 

3.96 

0.89 

3.07 

1904.  . 

40,555 

33,914 

246 

130 

116 

107 

25 

82 

6.06 

3.21 

2.85 

3.15 

0.73 

2.41 

1903.  . 

37,248 

27,556 

224 

164 

60 

72 

37 

35 

6.01 

4.40 

1.60 

2.61 

1.37 

1.27 

1902 .  . 

31,240 
26,873 
23,756 

211 
166 
211 

129 
115 
119 

82 
51 
92 

65 

58 
76 

27 
30 
29 

38 
28 
47 

6.75 
6.18 

8.88 

4.13 

4.28 
5.01 

2.62 
1.90 
3.87 

1901 .  . 

1900 

*  Years  given  as  far  back  as  comparable  data  are  available. 


NAVAL    MILITIA. 

The  Naval  Militia  is  now  organized  in  twenty-two  states  and  the  District  of  Colombia,  as  follows: 


State. 


California.. 
Connecticut 
D.Columbu 
Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana. . . . 
Louisiana... 
Maine 

Maryland... 
Mass 


Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 
Missouri  . . . 


Com- 

War- 

l*et- 

To- 
tal. 

mis'd 

rant 

Oits. 

Men 

Offj. 
51 

Offa. 

7 

139 

479 

676 

20 

3 

61 

148 

232 

13 

0 

59 

86 

158 

15 

3 

Si 

83 

153 

88 

0 

ISO 

366 

554 

11 

0 

26 

2S6 

309 

S5 

2 

60 

272 

359 

5 

0 

26 

105 

135 

14 

4 

83 

64 

105 

43 

0 

168 

427 

628 

41 

0 

116 

377 

534 

18 

0 

42 

153 

213 

19 

0 

■ 

160 

220 

Commanding 
Officer. 


Capt.  Geo. W.  Bauer. 
Com.   E.  Hill,  Jr. 
Com.  J.  A.  Dempf. 
Lieut  .-Com.     G.     B, 

Graham. 
Capt.   E.  A.  Evers. 


Capt.   J.  W.  Bostuk. 
Lieut. -Com.     B.     K. 

Dyer. 
Com.  11.  Robinson. 
Capt.    D.    M.    Good 

ridge. 

I  Com.  .T.  F.  Lewis, 
1st  Bat.;  Com.  G. 
T.  Stephenson, 
2.1  Hat. 
Com.  Guy  A.  Eaton. 
Com.G.  I'.  Schwartz. 


Stats. 


New  Jersey. 

New  York.. 
N.  Carolina. 


Ohio. 


Oreeon... 

Pen'ylvania 

Ithodelsland 

8.   Carolina 

Washington 
Wisconsin  .. 


Total. 


Co!ii- 
mis'd 
OlTs. 


27 

8? 
39 


22 


24 
14 
15 
19 

15 

13 


589 


War 
lant 
off-. 


99 


Set- 
offs. 

66 
175 


Men 


235 
1035 


8>     MO 


5^ 


M 
U 

2K 

11 

66 
26 


199 


131 
168 

155 


To 
lal. 


329 

1292 
371 


27'.' 


198 
(IS 
198 


108    158 


242 
108 


:t25 
147 


1^735594,778: 


(.'•  mmanding 
officer. 


I  Com.  E.  M.  Peters. 

-       lal  1M.;  C..n».  A. 

(  DaUii*ar,M  Mat. 
Com.  K.  I'.  Forshew. 
C:i|  t.C.  IMiradham. 

(Com.  A.   1".  Nick- 
lett.lst  Bat.;l.t.- 
I      Com.  T.   B.  Bol- 
i.      ton,  2.1  Bat. 

Lt.-Com.  Q.  !•".  BUrr, 
Com.T.T.  Nelson,  Jr. 
Com.  w.  c.  Bliss. 
Lieut. -Com.  C.  L.  Du 

Hos. 
Com.  W.F.Andrp«  8. 
Lieut.-Com.     Theo. 

Wer.ler. 


The  following  vessels  hare  been  nsslgied  to  the  various  naval  militia:  Aileen,  Ampnitrite, Bom  on,  Chicago.  Don 
Juan  de  Austria,  Dorothea,  Dupont.  Eltrida,  K>sex,  Foote,  Fox,  Gloucester,  Goldsborouirh.  Gopher,  t.ranite  State,  Hawk, 
Huntress,  [ala  de  Luxon,  Maekenne,  Marblehead,  Montgomery,  ltodgers,  Sandoval,  Stranger,  Sylvia,  Vicksburg,  Vixen,  Wasp, 
Wolverine,  Yantlc. 

All  m ait  -rs  relating  t->  the  Naval  Militia  come  under  till  cognisance  of  tho  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  transacts 
all  business  with  the  Naval  Militia  through  the  Governors  and  Adjutants-General  (or  Quartermasters-General )  of  the  States. 
The  officer  iu  the  Navy  Department, Washington,  having  charge  of  Naval  Militia  matters  la  Commander F.  B.  Bassett,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N. 


Principal  Battleships  of  Naval  JPotcers. 
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principal  iffattlesfjtps  of  Nabai  jpotoem 

(Compiled  from  the  latest  authentic  sources  of  official  mformation.  Only  the  principal  and  more 
modern  battleships  are  given.  Most  of  the  principal  powers  possess  powerful  armored  cruisers  equal 
to  or  in  greater  number  than  battleships,  and  in  addition  many  vessels  of  smaller  and  older  types. ) 

Following  Great  Britain,  the  first  naval  power,  Germany  now  ranks  second,  the  United  States 
fourth,  Japau  fifth,  Russia  sixth,  Italy  seventh,  and  Austria  eighth. 


third,  France 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 


Name. 


Tiger  (1) 

Raniillies  (1)  1 

Resolution  (1) 
ltevenge  (1)  )■ 

Royal  Oa3r.  (1) 
Royal  Sovereign  (1)  J 
Barham  (1)  "| 

Malaya  (1) 

Queen  Elizabeth  (1)   } 
Valiant  (1) 
Warspite  (1)  J 

Queen  Mary 

Lion 

Princess  Royal 

Iron  Duke 

Marlborousrh 

Emperor  of  India 

Benbow 

Centurion 

King  George  V 

Ajax 

Conqueror 

Mouarch 

Orion 

Thunderer 

Colossus 

Hercules 

Neptune 

Collingwood  

St.  Viuceut  

Vanguard  

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Indefatigable 

Bellerophon „.. 

Temeraire 

Superb 

Dread  nought 

Indomitable 

Inflexible 

Invincible 

Lord  Nelson 

A  garaemnon 

King  Edward  VII..... 

Commonwealth 

Domi  niou 

Hindustan 

Zelandia 

Africa 

Britannia 

Hibernia 

Queen 

Prince  of  Wales 

Formidable 

Irresistible 

Implacable 

Loudon  

Venerable 

Magnificent 

Majestic 

Prince  George 


a  h 


28,000 
25,750 

27,500 


27,000 
26,350 
26. 350 
25,000 

25, 000 
25, 000 
25,000 

23,000 

23,000 
23, 000 
22,500 
22,500 
22,500 
22,500 
20,000 
20,ti00 
19,900 
19, 250 
19,250 
19, 250 
18,800 
18.800 
18,750 
18,600 
18,600 
18,600 
17,900 

17,250 

16,500 

16,500 
16,350 


16,350 
16,350 
16,350 
16,350 
16, 350 
16.350 
16,350 
15.0(H) 

15,000 
15.000 
15,01)0 
15.000 
15, 000 
15,000 
14,900 

14,900 
14,900 


to 

s 


28 


28 


28 

28 
28 
28 

28 

28 
28 


27 
27 
28 
28 
28 
28 
27 
'IS 
27 
27 
27 
27 
26 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

26 

27 

27 
27 


27 

27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

27 
27 

27 
27 
27 
27 
28 

28 

27 


2ih 

■gs£ 


100, 000 


60,000 


78,700 
75,685 
76,510 


1912 
1913 

1912 


1911 
1910 
1910 


30,000  1912 


29, 000 
29,000 
29, 000 

28, 200 

28,005 
28,000 
28, 555 
27,000 
27,000 
27,426 
25,000 
25, 700 
27,721 
24,500 
24, 500 
24,500 
48,000 
43,000 
43,000 
23,000 
23,000 
23, 000 
7,500 

41,000 

16, 750 

17,285 

18,138 


18,538 
18.438 
18, 521 
18,440 
18,698 
18,725 
18,000 
15,000 

15, 000 
15.000 
15, 000 
15,000 
15.000 
15,345 
12,000 


1912 
1912 
1912 

1911 

1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1908 
1910 
1909 
1909 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1905 

1907 

1904 

1904 
1902 


1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 

1898 
1898 
1898 
189S 
1899 
1893 


12,000  1895 
12,000  1895 


•  go 

""  ,3 
a     b.1 


Cost. 


Ar.MAMENT. 


Guns. 


1913 
1912 
1912 
1914 

1914 
1914 
1914 

1913 

1912 
1913 
1912 
1912 
1911 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1913 
1911 
1911 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1906 

1908 

1908 

1908 
1905 


1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1904 

1904 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1895 

1895 
1896 


$10,113,871 
10,143,750 
10,145,800 
10,125,746 

9,948,232 
9,834,271 
9,864,041 

9,438,377 

9,563,749 
9,428,512 
9,060,355 
9,189,261 
9,334,424 
9,180,646 
8,003,843 
7,977,172 
8,576,290 
8,424,160 
8,527,428 
8,813,815 


8  13. 5- in,,  12  6-in. 
8  15-in.,  12  6-in.. 


813.5-in.,16  4-in.,  5M 


10  13.5-in.,  16  4-iu. 
4  3-pdr „ 


10 13.5-in.,  12  6- in., 
4  3-pdr 

10 13.5-in.,  16  4- in., 
4  3-pdr. 


1013.5-in.,164-in.5M 


1012-in.jl64-in.,5M 


1012-in.,204-in„5M 
« c 


o  . 

T3  eo 


7,484,065 
8,579,562 
8,069,767 
8,572.621 
9,065,500 
8,453.184 
8.295.499 
8.491,176 
8,040,410 

8,025,325 
7,366,225 


6,962,055 
6,828,950 
7,272,080 
7,121,875 
7,307,145 
7,253.785 
7,224.140 
5,274,995 

5,570,395 
5.113,525 
5/240,680 
4,945.5S0 
5,189,975 
5,463.765 
4,543,945 

4,581,910 
4,477,520 


8  12-in.,  16  4  in.... 
8l2-in.,164-iu.,5M 

1012-in.,164-in.,  5M 


10l2-in.,2412-pdr.,5M 

1*8  12-in.,  16  4-in., 
|5M 

4  12-in.,  10  9.2-in., 
2412-pdr.,5M.... 


4 12-in.,  4  9.2-in.,  10 
6-in.,  12 12- pdr., 17 
3-pdr 


t« 
*t 
■c 

St 


4  12-in.,  12  6-in.,  18 
12-pdr.j  4  3-pdr... . 


ii 
t« 


4  12-in,  12  6-in.,  18 
12-pdr.J(63-pdr.... 


«« 


3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 


V  O 

to  * 


28 
21 

25 


28 
28 
28 

22 

22 
21 

21 

22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
26 
25 
25 
21 
22 
21 
21 

26 

18 
19 


19 

39 
19 
19 
18 
19 
19 
19 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

17 
17 

18 
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GREAT 

BRITAIN 

— Continued. 

• 

<&  •*  «> 
—  =   a 

i  a  h 
p 

14,900 

14,900 
14,900 
14,900 
14,900 
14,900 
14,000 

14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
12,950 

12, 950 
12,950 

12,950 
12,950 
12,950 
11,800 

11,800 

2  _• 

U  01 
3    01 

27 

•27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

27 
27 
27 
27 
26 

26 
26 
26 

26 
26 
25 

25 

-: 

2  i  ^ 

*  *  St 

a     — 

2 
"3 

■ 

0> 

M 
1895 

1895 

ta.s 

—  ©  -s 

1897 
1897 

Cost. 

Armament. 

•O      k 

o>    o 

ft.  c 

on  ^ 

18 
18 
18 
16 

18 

17 

18 
18 
18 
19 
19 

18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

19 
19 

J 

Namb. 

Guns. 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

2 

2 

s  a 

12,000 

12,000 
12.000 
12, 000 
12, 000 
12, OOO 
18.  296 

18, 238 
18.222 
18, 346 
18, 229 
13, 500 

13,  500 
13,  5O0 
13,  500 
13,885 
13.500 
12.500 

12, 500 

$4,426,060 

3,540,848 
4,533,995 
4,472,925 
4,510,055 
4,512,010 
5.049,175 

5,115.735 
5,115.735 
5.162.045 
5.189.975 
3,466,064 

3,635,102 
3.364.054 
3,364.056 
3,434.980 
3.354.668 
4,225,180 

4,227,395 

412-in.,  12  6-in.,  18 
12-pdr.,  6  3-pdr.... 

fc  t 

*  t 

•  1 

i  t 

412-in.,  126-in.,  12 
12-pdr.,  4  3-pdr... 

4  4. 
4  & 
4  4 

t  4 

412-in.,  12  6-in.,  12 
12-pdr.,  8  3-pdr.... 

11 

4   t 

•  • 
4  4 

•  • 
4  4 

410-in.,14  7.5-in.,14 
14-pdr.,  2  12-pdr., 
8  6-pdr 

757 
757 

189411897 
18951898 

1894  1897 
1894 1897 
19001903 

18991904 
1899  1908 

1899  1903 
1899  1903 
1897.1899 
1 

18971900 
1*97 1900 
1896  1901 

1896  1902 

1897  1901 
1902  1904 

757 

757 

757 

757 

750 
750 

750 

750 

Russell 

750 

700 

TOO 

Too 

700 

TOO 

750 

700 

1902 

1904 

ii 

700 

Note— The  1914-15  programme  allows  for  4  armored  ships— details  not  published. 

GERMANY. 


"Worth  (1)\ 

lwT"   (1)    J 

Lutzow  (1)                 \ 
Ersatz  Hertha(l)  /  v 
Derfflinger 


Seydlitz 


Konig 

Grosser  Kiirfurst 

Kronprinz 

Marfekraf 

Oldenburg 


t' 


Prinz- Regent! 
Luitpold  I 
Kaiserin  i 
Konig  Albert  J 
Helgoland 


Ost/riesland — 

Thuringen 

Friedricb  der  Grosse 


Kaisor  . 
Goeben 


Moltke 

Von  der  Tann. 


Posen. 


Itbeinland. 
\Vestialeii  , 
Nassau  .... 


Deutschland. 
Hannover... 


Bchleswlg-Holsteln. 

Pommern 

tichleslen 

Bran  DSehwelg 


28,000 
28,000 

24,640 


26,575 
22,500 

24,310 

22,500 

22,500 
22,600 

24,310 

24,310 
22,600 

22,600 

18,700 

18.200 

18,200 
L8.200 

18.200 

13,040 
13,040 

13,040 

L3.040 
L8,644J 

12,997 


1914 


ilW'V  -I]  •  •  •  •     *•••••».■••  4 

filsass 

Preusaee 


Lothrlngen.. 
Wittelabach. 


>•••••••• 


12,997 
L2.997 
12,997 

12,907 

11,013 


27 
27 

27 


27 
26 

27 

27 

26 

27 

27 

27 
27 

27 
27 

26 

26 
26 

26 

25 

25 

25 
26 
25 
35 

26 


100,000'  1913 
100,000  1912  J 

100,000  1911 


35,000 
28,000 


1912 
1910 


1914 
1913 

1914 
1912 


815-in.,  165.9  in... 

8  12-in.,  12  5.9-in., 
12  3.4-in 

8  12-in.,  12  5.9-in., 
123.4-in 

1011-in..  12  5.9-in., 
12  3.  4  in.. 


•  •••••*  < 


28,000  1910  1913 

28.000T908  1911 

23.000  1908  1911 
28,  Ooo  1908  1911 
25,000,1910  1912 

25,000  19101912 
70,000  1910  1912 

86. 900 '  1910  1911 
71,500  1908  1911 

20, 000  1907  1910 

20,000  19071910 
26,792  1907  looo 
20,0001907  1909 

16,939jl903|1906 

22,49211904  1907 


$12,165,000  10  12-in.,  14  5.9  in. 
12  3-pdr 


10  12-in.,  14  5.9-in., 
12  3.4-in 


12  12-in.,  14  5.9-in., 
143.4-in 


12  12-in.,  14  5.9-in., 
14  3.4-in 


10  12-in.,  14  5.9-in'., 
12  3.4-in 


10  ll-in.,12  5.9-iuV, 
123.4-in 


26 
26 


L6,939  1904  loos 
20,400  loo  I  1907 
16,939  1904  lOOS 
10,000  l'tol   liio-l 

16  ooo  1002  1906 
16,812  1901  L905 
18,87  :  L9021906 

16,960  l«K)2a906 

14,000  189811902 


9,165,000  10  11-in. ,  10  5.9-in.. 

16  3.4-in 

10,125,000  12  11-in..  12  5.9-iu., 

163.4-in 

10.125,000 
9,125,000 
9, 125.  (too  12  11-in.,  12  5.9-in., 

10  3.4-in 

6,070,000  4 11-in., 14  6.  7-in.,22 

::    lilt.  ,   4  1.4-in.  ... 
6,070,000  4  11-in.,    14  6.7- In M 

203.4-in.,41.4-iu. 
6.070,000 

6,070,000  •« 

6,070,000  " 

5,787,60014  11-in.,   14  6.7-ln.  , 

18  8.4-in 

5,787,600 
5,787,500 
6,787,600   1     11-in.,  11  OT-in., 

12  3.4 -in. .12  1.4-Iu. 
5,787,500  4   11-in., 14  6.7-ln., 

is  3.4-in 

5,500,000  1  9.4-in.,  18  5.9-in., 
I   12  3.4-in.  42 1.4- in. 


6 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 
6 
6 

6 

6 

f. 
8 

6 

6 

8 


27 
27 
29 

23 
22 

21 

20 
22 
21 

21 
23 

28 
28 

27 

20 
20 
20 

20 

18 

19 
18 
L9 

18 

18 
is 
18 

18 

18 

18 


lli>0 

tun 

1073 

11(17 
IK'7 
1107 

107.T 

1013 
1013 

883 

961 

96  I 
961 

981 

736 

786 

t:;o 

78  ■ 

coo 

691 

.id 

660 

600 
691 
715 
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GERMANY— Continued. 


Name. 


Wettin 

Zah  rineren 

Schwaben 

Mecklenburg 

Kaiser  Frederick  III.. 
K.  Wilhelm  derGrosse 

K.  Wilhelm  II 

K.  Karl  der  G  rosse 

K.  Barbarossa 

Germany's  1914  pr 


-  -    o 


11,643 

11.643 
11,643 
11,643 
10,974 
10,974 
10,974 
10,974 
10.974 


25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


,3  »  i. 
3  i.  S 

sis 


2 
hi 


14,000ilS99 


igj 

— ■       O- 

1902 


15,000  189911902 
14.000|1900  1903 
14,000  1900  1903 
13.000  1S95  1898 
13.000  1898  1901 
13,000  1896  1900 
13.000  1898  1901 
13,000  1S98  1901 


Cost. 


$5,500,000 

5,500.000 
5.500,000 
5.500,000 
4.812,500 
4.S12.500 
4,812.500 
4.812.500! 
4,812.500 


Armament. 


Guns. 


4  9.4-in 
12  3.4 


..  185.9-in., 
in.,121.4-in. 


•^  00 

o>  O 

-  - 
o  — 

r- 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

6 

18 

ogramiue  allowed  for  1  armored  battleship  and  1  cruiser  battleship. 


JAPAN. 


Fuso(l). 


Harnna      ) 
lliyei  > 

Kirishima  ) 

Kongo  

Kawachi.... 


Settsu  ... 
Satsuma . 


Aki , 

Kashima , 


Katori. 


Mikasa 

Shikishima. 

Asahi 

Iwami  (2).. 


Hizen  (2). 
Suo  (2)... 


31,000 

27,500 

27.500 
20,800 

20,800 
50 

19,800 

16,400 

15,950 

15,200 
14,850 


15,S00 
13,516 


12,700 
12,674 


Sagami  (2) 12.674 

Fuji 12,320 


Tango  (2) 10.960 

Iki(2) 9,672 

Idzumo  I  q  r-cn 

Ivvate      / I  y"5U 


27 

27 

28 

28 


27 
27 

27 

27 
26 


28 
26 


25 
26 


26 
26 

26 
23 


45,000 


1912 


64,000  1912  1914 

64.000  1911!  1913 
26,500  1909  1912 

26.500  1907  1912 
18. 000  1906  1910 

18,000  1905  1911 

17, 280 '1904  1906 


12  14-in.,  16  6-in., 
1412-pdr 


18,500 


16,431 


190411906 


1899  1902 


16,355  1897  1900 


15.000  1897  1900 
16,000  1900  1904 


16,000jlS98 
14,500  1898 


14.500 
14,000 


1895 
1894 


1902 
1902 


1901 
1897 


11  25511892  1898 
8,000  188711892 

24  17,3001898.1901 


$12, 165, 000  8  14-in.,  16  6-in 
12,165,000 


5,000,000 
5,000,000 


5, 000. 000 
5,500,000 

5,347,260 


814-in.,16  6-in.,5M 
1212-in.,10  6-in.,  10 
4.7-in 

412-in.,12  10-in.,12 
4.7-in.,  4  12-pdr... 

412-in.,  12  10-iu.tS 
6  in.,  8  12-pdr 

4  12-in.,  4  10- in.,  12 
6-in.,  12  12-pdr.,  3 
3-pdr  

4  12-in.,  4  10-in.,  12 
6-in.,  10  12-pdr.,  3 
3-pdr 

4  12-in.,  4  10-in.,  10 
6-in.,  20  12-pdr.... 

4  12-in.,  14  6-in,  20 
12-pdr.,  8  3-pdr., 4 
2>£-pdr  

4  12-in.,  6  8-in.T  20 
3-in.,  20  3-pdr.,  6 
1-pdr 

412-in.,  12  6-in.,  20 
3-pdr.,  6  1-pdr... 

4  12-in-  10  6-in„  16 
12-pdr.,  10  3-pdr., 
17 1-pdr. 

4  12-in_  10  6-in.,  20 
3-pdr.,  4  41*o-pdr. 

412-in.,  12  6-in.  .. 

2!2-in..4  9-in.,  8  6-in. 
/4  8-in.,  14  6-in., 12 
1     12-pdr.  8  2^-ndv 


22 

8 

27 

8 

25 

5 
5 

20 

20 

5 

20 

5 

20 

5 

19 

5 

19 

4 

18 

5 
4 

18 
18 

3 

18 

4 

18 

2 
2 

18 
18 

5 
4 
6 

19 
16 
14 

4 

22 

Note.— Three  battleships  of  the  Fuso  class  are  projected. 


FRANCE. 


Bearn(l) 

Flandre (1) 
Gascogne  (1) 
Languedoc  (1) 
Normandie  (1) 
Bretagne  (1)... 
Lorraine  (1)  ... 
Provence  (1)... 
France \ 

Paris     J "' 

Courbet 

Jean  Bart 

Danton 


Mirabeau.. 
Diderot.... 
Condorcet. 
Vergniaud. 
Voltaire... 


24, 

24, 

23, 
23, 

23, 

23, 

23, 

23, 
18, 


830 

830 

177 
177 
177 

100 

100 
100 
028 


18  028 
18,028 
18,028 
18,028 
18,028 


28 

28 

29 
29 
29 

29 

29 
29 

27 


27 
27 
27 
27 


36,000  1914    ;1213.4-in.,24  5.5-in 


34,800 

29,000 
29,000 
29,000 

28.000 

28,000 
28,000 
22, 500 


1913 

1912 
1912 
1912 

1911 

1910 
1910 

1908 


22,  500 
22,  500 
22. 500 
22,  500 
22,  500 


1908 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 


1914 

1913 
1913 
1911 


1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 


$12,858,108  12  13. 4- in.,  24  5.5- 
in. ,  4  3-pdr 

10 13.4-in. ,  22  5.5-in. 


12,602. 
12,858, 
12,654, 

12,670, 

12,424, 

12,424. 

8,006, 


209 
108 
548 

674 

S00 
800 
120 


9.016, 
10,004, 
10,004. 
10,004, 
10,004. 


120 
120 
120 
120 
120 


512  12-in.,  22  5.5- 
\     in. ,4  3-pdr  ...... 

4 12-in.,  12  9.4-in, 16 
12-pdr.,  8 3-pdr., 2 
1-pdr 


6 

21 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

20 

•4 

20 

4 

20 

2 

20 

2 

20 

2 

20 

2 

19 

2 

19 

2 

20 
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¥  RAN  CK— Oo?itinued. 


NitlR. 


X  a   3 
"  n  r> 


U6  uiocrat  i  e 14, 635 


Justice 

Write  Oil.. 
Republique. 


Pa  trie.. 
Butt'reu. 


Charlemagne. 


St.  Louis, 
(iaiilnis  .. 
Bouvet... 


Massena 

Charles  Mattel. 


Carnot 

.laureguiberry. 

Brennus 

Henri  IV 


14,635 
14,(535 
14,635 

14,635 
12,527 

11,108 

11,090 
11,105 
12,007 

11,735 
11,693 

11.954 

11,637 

11.190 

8,807 


28 

28 
28 
28 

28 
28 

28 

28 
28 
28 

27 

28 

27 
28 
26 
23 


c  S  it 

~  —  o 


19, 190 

18.548 
20,  433 
19, 626 

17, 859 
16,500 

14,500 

14,500 
14.500 
14,000 

13. 500 
14,996 

16,300 
15.800 
14.000 
11.500 


•J 


1903 


ill 

5°i 


i9o: 


1903  1907 
1903  1908 
1901  1906 


1902 
1899 

1894 

1895 
1896 
1893 


1906 
1903 

1899 

1900 
1899 
1898 


1892  1898 
1891,1897 


1891  1896 
1891  1896 
1889  1895 
1897  1903 


.  Cost. 


$4,892,720 

8,351,925 
8,307,055 
7,615.680 

8,374,350 
5.977,820 

5,482,160 

5,404.985 
5,469.625 
5,503,850 

5,502,000 
5,464,150 

5.350.440 
5,347.680 
4,958,835 
4,006,240 


Armament. 


fiuns. 


412-in.,  107-in. ,  26 
1.8-in.,  2  1. 4-in. ... 


412-in.,  186-in.,  26 
1.8-in. ,  21.4-in.  .. 

4  t 

4  12-in.,  10  6-in.,  8 
3-in.,  20  1.8-in.... 

4  12-in.,  10  5- in. ,  8 
4-iu. ,  16  1.8-in 


2  12-in.,  2  10-in.,  8 
5-in.  ,83. 9-in 


2  12-in.,  2  10-iD.,  8 
5-in.,  4  2.5-in..  .. 


1 1 


313-in. ,  10  6-in... 
2  10-in.,  7  5-in.... 


2 
2 
2 

2 

2 


2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
4 
2 


•73   <w 
a)  o 

—  = 


19 
19 

18 

19 
19 

18 


18 
18 

18 
17 

18 
17 
18 
17 
17 


as 

O  B 


793 
793 
793 

793 
793 

615 


18  631 


631 
632 

621 
642 

&32 
625 
625 
696 
464 


ITALY. 


•G"  (1; 28,000 


Giniio  Cesare  \ 

Leonardo  da  Vinci/  ' 

Contedi  favour 

Dorea  (1) 

Duilio  (1) 
Dante   Aiighieri. 


Re  Umbeito. 


Sardegna. 


Sicilia 

Benedetto  Brin 


Regina  Margherita. 


Vittorio  Emanuele... 

Retina  Elena 

Napoli 

Roma 

AmmiragliodiSt.  Bon 


22,340 
22,340 
23,025 
18,300 

13,673 

13,640 

13,087 
13,214 

13,214 

12,425 

12,425 

12,425 

12,425 

9,645 


28 
28 
29 
27 

28 
28 


28 
27 


27 


27 

27 
27 
27 
24 


Emanuele  Eiliberto....    9,645  24  13,500  1897  1901      3,500.000 


48,000 

34,000 
24,000 
24,000 
35,000 

19,500 
19,650 


1910 
1910 
1912 
1910 

1887 
1890 


1914 
1914 

1912 
1903 

1895 


19,500  189011895 
20,400  1898  1904 


20,664 


20,000 

20,000 
20,000 
20, 000 
13,500 


189S 


1901 

1901 
1903 
1903 

1&97 


1904 


1907 

1907 
1909 
190H 
1901 


81 5-in.,  20  6-in.,  20 

12-pdr 

/13  12-in..    18  4.7- 
l    in.,  14  12-pdr.... 

4  4 

13   12-in..   16   6-in.',' 

14  12-pdr 

12  12-in..  20  4.7-in., 

13  12-pdr 

$5,292,500  4  67- ton.  8  6-in.,  16 
4.7-in.,  2  9-in.  ,15 
2.  2-in.  ,14  1.4- in.. 

5,287,200  4 67-ton,8  5. 9-in.,  16 
4.7-in.  ,2  2.9- in. ,20 
2.2-in.  ,10  1.4-iu.  .. 

5,250.000 

5,750,000  4  12-in.,  4  8-in. ,  12 
6-in.,  16  3-in.,  8 
1.8-in 

5,750,000  4  12-in.,  4  8-in.,  12 
6-in  ,  16  3-in.,  8 
1.8-in 

5,600,000  2  12-in.,  12  8-in.,  12 
3-in.,  12  1.8-in... 

5,600,000 

5,600,000 

5.600,000 

3,500,000 


>  i 

c  < 


4 10-in.,  8  6-in.,  8  4- 
in.,  2  2.  9-in.,  8  2.2- 
in.,  121.  4-in 


3 
3 

3 

3 


6 

5 


25  1300 

23  1999 

22  ,999 

23  1000 
23  900 


19 


20 
19 


19 


785 


785 
785 


Sll 


20  811 

22  711 
22  711 
22  1711 
22  715 


18  548 
IS  530 


Note- Three  battleships  projected. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Szeut  Istvan  (I) 20,000  27  25,000il914i  ....    $12,165,000 


PrinzEugen 

Veritns  Unitus. . . 

TegethofT 

Erzherzog  Franz 
Ferdinand 

Radetzky 

Zrinyi   

Erzherzog  Karl.. 


•■ 


Friedrich 

Ferd'nd  Max. 
Habsburg 


Arpad 

Babenburg. 
Wien 


Monarch.. 
Budapest 


20. 000 
20,000 
20,000 

14,226 

14,220 
14,226 
10,433 

10,433 

10,433 

8,208 

8.208 

8.208 
5,600 


5,600  21 
5.462  21 


27 

27 

27 

26 

26 
26 
25 

25 
25 

21 

24 
24 

21 


25.000  1912  1914 
25,000  loio  1913 
25,000jl911  1913 

26,000  1907|  1910 

20.000  1908  1910 
20,000  1908  l'.tio 
18, 000. 1901  1906 

18,130  1902  1906 

10(17 
1903 


ls.ooo  l<>o:; 
15.000,1899 


15,000  1899  1903 

15.000  lOOO  1991 

8,500  1893  1896 

8.500  1893  1896 

9.185  1893  1897 


12,165.000 
12,105,000 
12,165,000 


3,650,000 

3,650.000 
8.650.000 
2,504,000 

2,640.000 
2,640,000 

1,980,000 

2,000.000 
2,000,000 


12  12-in.  ,12  5.9-in., 
18  12-pdr 


4  12-in. ,8  9. 4-in., 20 
3.9-in.,  6  12-pdr... 


4 9-in.,  12  7. 6-in.,  12 
2.8- in. ,  6 1.8-in 


3  9-in.,  12  6-in.,  10 
2.8-iu 


4  9-in.,   6  6-in.,  12 
1.8-in 


4 
i 
4 

4 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

9 

2 
2 

2 

2 

4 


20   KHMi 
20  looo 

20    HHM) 
20   1000 

20  'si6 

20  816 

21  816 

20!700 
20  700 


20 


700 


19  638 
•_>o  838 
19  ^638 

18^  450 
18^,450 
17  1450 


Notk— Programme  includes  4  battleships  of  24,500  ions. 
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RUSSIA. 


Nam*. 


Borodino  (1) 
Ismail  (1) 
Kinburn  (1) 
Navarin  (1) 
Gaugut  (1).. . 


Petropavlovsk  (1) 

Poltava  (1) 

Sevastopol  (1) 

Alexander  I  IT.  (I)  ) 
Ekaterina  11.(1)      (.. 
Maria  (1)  ) 

Imperator  Pavel  I — 

Andrei   Pervozvannyi 
Slava 


Tria  Sviatitelia. 
Tsessarevitch... 


Panteleimon. 
Ievstafi 


loann  Zlatoust 

Georgi  Pobiedoncsetz. 


Sinope 

Rostislav 

Alexander  II. 


I 

5 


32,200 

23,000 

23,000 
23,000 
23,000 

22,500 

17,200 

17.200 
13.516 

13,318 

12,912 

12,582 

12,733 

12,733 
11,032 

10,180 
8,880 
9,244 


27 

27 
27 
27 

27 

28 

28 
26 

27 

27 

27 

27 


27 
24 
23 


■a 

2  hi 


66,000 

42,000 

42.000 
42,000 
42,000 

26,500 

17,600 

17,600 
16,000 

10,600 

16,300 


2 
"3 
■J 


1913 

1909 

1909 
1909 
1909 

1911 

1903 

1905 
1902 

1893 

1S99 


o   ■   a 

•  5  — 


10,600  189S 
10,600  1905 


27  10,600  1905 
26  10, 600  1892 


13, 000 !  1887 
8, 70011896 
8,000,1886 


1911 

1910 
1905 

1899 

1903 

1902 

1910 

1909 
1896 

1890 
1900 
1890 


Cost. 


$14,000,000 

13,624.800 
13.624,800 
13,624,800 


6,000,000 

6,000.000 
7,500,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

5,000,000 


2,155,000 

4,500,000 
4,250,000 


Armament. 

&& 

27 

23 
23 
23 
23 

21 

18 

18 

18 
18 

19 

17 

16 
16 

16 

,  tj 

Gnns. 

o 

8  a 

"3. 

12  14-in. ,  21  5. 1-in., 
4  3-pdr 

12  12- in., 16  4.7-in., 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

5 
5 

2 

6 

2 

5 

5 
5 

7 
7 
6 

5 

<  < 

•• 

... 

12 12-in.,  20  5-in 

412-in.,  14  8-in.,  12 
4.7-in *... 

•  • 

•  • 

933 

412-in.,  12  6-in.,  20 
3-in.,  20  3-pdr. 

4  12-in.,    8  6-in.,    4 
4.7-in 

933 
740 

582 

412-in.,  12  6-in.,  20 
3-in.,  20  1.8-in.,  6 
1.4-in 

732 

4  12-iu.,  16  6-in.,  14 

3-in.,  14  1.4-in.... 

412-in.,  4  8-in.,   12 

it 
6 12-  in.,  7  6-  in.,  8  3.9- 

636 

731 
636 

500 

6 12-in.,  76-in.,6M. 

410-in.  ,8  6-in 

2  12-in.,  4  9-in. .  86- 
in.,4  6- pdr., 43-pdr. 

16 
16 

16 

325 
624 

604 

Notk— The  1915  programme  includes  4  battleships. 


SWEDEN. 


Sverige(l)... 
Oscar  II.  (4). 


Aeran  (4). 


Wasa(4) 

Tapperheten  (4). 
Dristigheteu  (4). 


4)    [ 

(4)  ) 


Thor  (4) 
CKlen  (4) 
Njord  (*. 
Manligbten  (4). 


Gota  (4) 


Svea  (41 . . 
Thule  (4). 


7,100 

21 

4,203 

16 

3,612 

16 

3.650 
3.650 
3,445 

16 
16 
16 

3,445 

17 

3,612 

16 

3,238 

16 

3,051 
3,248 

17 
17 

20,000 

S,500 

6,500 

6,500 
6.500 
5,400 

5,350 

6,500 

4,750 

3,640 
4,740 


1912i     .. 

1905  1907 

1901 1 1902 

1893  1901 
1901  1904 
1899  1901 

1896  1898 

1903  1906 

1889  1S91 

I 
1885  1887 
1892  1894 


$3,240,756 


4  11-in.,  8  6-in.,  6 

12-pdr.,4  1-|>dr.... 

2  8-in.,   8  5-in.,    10 

2.2-in.,  2  1.4-in..  .. 

6  5-in.,    10 

2  1.4-in... 


2  8-in 
2. 2-  in 


1 1 


2  8-in.,    6  6-in.,  10 
2.2-in 

2  9.8-in.,  4  4.7-in., 
102.2-iu 


2  8-in.  ,  6  5-in.,  10 
2.2-in.,  2  1.4-in... 

18.2-in.,75.9-in.,ll 
2.2-in., 2  1.4-in.... 


2 

2 

2 
2 
2 


3 

1 
2 


NORWAY. 


22 

18 

17 
17 
17 

16 
16 

17 

16 
14 
16 


450 

326 

250 
250 
250 

250 
200 

250 

150 

268 
165 


Bjoergvin  C4) (1)  \ 
Nidaros(4)  (1)      J" 
Norge  (4) 


Eidsvold  (4) 

Harald  Haarfagre  (4). 


Tordenskjold  (4). 


3,400  16 
3,847  16 

3.847  16 
3,556  16 

3,556  16 


4.500 
4,500 

4,500 
3,700 


1913 

1898 

1898 
1896 


3,700  1897 


1901 

1901 

1898 

1899 


|2  9.4-in. ,  4  5.9-in. , 

6  3-in 

$1,750,000,2  8-in.,  6  6-in.,  812- 

pdr.,  6  3-pdr 

1,750,000! 

1,500,000  2  8-in.,  6  4-in.,  612- 

pdr.,  6  1-pdr 

1,500,000 " .. 


2 

2 

2 
2 


16 

16 
16 

17 
17 


250 

261 

261 

248 
248 


DENMARK. 


Niels  Juel(4)  (1). 
Herluf  Trolle  (4). . 


Olfert  Fischer  (4)... 
Peder  Skram  (4).... 
Skjold  (4) 


Iver  Hvitfeldt. 


3,675 
3,415 

3,415 
3,543 
2,115 

3,208 


16 
16 

16 
16 
17 

16 


4.600 
4,200 

4,200 
4.200 
2,200 

5,100 


19131  .... 
1896' 1901 

1896  1901 
190711909 
1&93 ,1899 


1886  1889 


$1,000,000 


2  9. 4-in.,  4 5.9-in... 
2  9-in..  4 5-in.,  10  2- 
in 


1  9-in.,  3  4-in.t  4  3- 
pdr.,  2  1-pdr 

2  10-iu. ,  10  6-pdr. , 
8  M 


3 
3 
3 

4 

4 


16 

16 
16 
16 

13 

15 


250 

250 
250 
250 

210 

298 


460 
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THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

Displace- 
ment. 
Tons. 

3    «> 

2  lb 

a 

20 
21 
21 
21 

21 

21 

Indicated 

Horse- 
power. 

2 
"3 

►j 

"® 

Q 

M 
1908 

1904 

1898 

1900 

1899 
1905 

o    •    g 

•s  s  Id 

aua 

1910 

1906 

1902 

1904 

1903 
1908 

Cost. 

Armament. 

•a  J 

Sl 
to  W 

16 

16 

16 

16 
16 
16 

-J 

Name. 

Guns. 

0 

■a   & 

£••£ 
£h 

3 

8 

3 
3 
3 

s  1 
°  a 

De  Zeven  Provincien. . 

6,525 

5,211 

5,014 

5,014 

5.014 
5,211 

7,500 

6,377 

7,290 

6,377 

6,000 
6.000 

$1,737,500 

2  11-in.,  4  5.9-iu. , 

1012-pdr 

2  9-iu. ,   4  6-in.,   10 

440 

.  1,737,500 
1,737,500 

2  2-in 

444 

Koningin  Regentes  (4) 

2  9-in..  4  6-in., 6  2.9- 
in 

444 

De  Ruvter  (4) 

2  9-in.,  4  6-in.,    10 

1,737,500 
1,700,000 

2.9-in 

444 

Hertog  Hendrik  (4). . . 
Jacob  vanHeemskerck 

444 

441 

SPAIN. 


Alfonso  XIII. 


Espana 

Jaime  1.(1). 
Pelayo 


15,460 

15, 460 

15,460 

9,744 


25  15, 300 1 1910 !  1913  [ 

25  15.300  1910  1913 

25   15,300  1910 

25     9,000  1887  1890 


812-in. 
3-pdr. 


20  4- in.,   2 


2  12-in.,  2  11-in.,  9 
5- in. ,  12  2-pdr.,  9 
1-pdr. ,  12  M 


8 

o 


19  700 
19(700 
19   700 


16  600 


PORTUGAL. 


Vasco  da  Gama  (4). 


2,972|  IS 


6,000,1875  1902 


$660,000,2  8- in.,  4  4-in.,  2  2.5- 
|   in.,21-pdr.,4M.... 


15 


218 


TURKEY. 


Sultan  Osman  I.  (5). 


Reshadieh..  

Kheyr-ed-Din  Bar- 

barossa  (3) 
Turgut  Reis  (3) 
Messoudieh 


Assar-I-Tewfik  (4). 


27,500 

23,000 

9,901 

9,120 

4,613 


27 


24 


^5 


25 


32,000]  ....  11914 

31,0001911  1914 

I  I 

9,000  1890  1894 

1876 


11,000 
3,560 


1874 
1903 


1906 


$2,250,000 


14  12-in.,  20  6-in., 

1012-pdr 

1013.5-in.,  16  6-iu.. 

6  11-in.,  8  4-in.,  8 
3. 4-in.., 

2  9-in.,  12  6-in.,  14 
3-in. ,  10  6-pdr.,  2 
3-pdr..  2  field 

3  6-iu. ,  7  4-iu.,  6  6- 
pdr 


GREECE. 


Salamis. 


Kilkis(6)  \ 
Lemnos  (6)  5 
Hydra  (4) 


Spetsai  (4). 
Psara(4)... 


19,200 

13,000 

4,808 


4,808 
4,808 


25 

25 
23 


23 
23 


40.000 

10.000 
7,000 


7,000 
7,000 


1904 
1889 


11914 

1907 
1891 


1889 
1890 


1891 
1892 


?6, 033, 840 
5,629,000 


814-in.,  12  6-iu.  ,12 

1 2-pdr 

(4  12  in.,  8  8-in. ,  8 

j      7-i  n 

ol0-in..  5  6-in. .1  4- 
in.,82.5-in.,41.8- 
iu.,  12  1.4-iu 


22 
21 

17 


17 
13 


1100 
568 
600 


4 

23 

2 

17 

3 
3 
3 

17 
17 
17 

40O 
400 
40O 


ARCENTINA. 


Moreno. 


Rivndavia 

Independencia  (4). 


Libertad(4)„. 


27,600i  27  ;39,500  1910  1914 


27,600  27 
2,330  18 

2,336  13 


39.500  1910  1918 
3,000  1891  1893 

3,000  1890,1892 


$12, 000,000  12  12-in.,  12  6-iu.,16 
4-in 


12,000.000 
880, 000 

880,000 


2  9-in. ,  4  4-in.,  4  3- 
pdr.,  4  M 

9  9-ln.  .  4  4-in.,  4  3- 
pdr. ,  2  1-pdr 


2 
2 

2 

2 


22  '1046 
22   1046 


14 
14 


225 
225 


MinasGeraes ,19, 281  25  27, 212 1 1907 

Sao  Paulo 19,2S1  26  28,6451907 

8,400  1896 


BRAZIL. 
1909 


Marsbal  Deodoro  (4; .  .|  3.112   13 
)...]  3.112  13 


3.400'l896 


1910 
1900 

1901 


!p9,107,000  12  12-1  n. ,  22  4-in.,  8 
8-pdr 
9,107,000 

2  9-in.,    4  4-in.,   4  6- 
pdr. ,  2  1-pdx 


•I 

4 


CHILE. 


21   900 


21 

15 
2     lfi 


900 

200 

200 


Almiruni''  Latorre(l)  ? 

k*       Cochrane  (1)  i 

Capitao  Prat 


28,000 
5,981 


28  37,000  1911  .... 
22  12,000  1888 '  1893 


|l014-in.,  16  6-in.... 

$1,955,000  4   9-in.,  8  4-in.,    10 
1 2-pdr 


23  1000 

isUpo 

Notks— 1.  liuilding.     2.  Formerly  of  the  Russian   navy  and  after  capture  renamed.    8.   Pur- 
chased from  Germany  and  renamed.     4.  (Joasl  defence  turret  snipe,,  styled  by  some  authority 
battleships.  6.  Purchased  from  Brazil  and  renamed.    <;.  Purchased  from  United  States  and  renamed. 


UNITED    STATES— For  a  full  statement  of  the  battleships  of  United  States  Navy  see  Index. 


Wars  of  the  World. 


4G1 


WLatz  of  ti)t  saaorltr. 


The  following  list  of  Important  battles  and  sieges  is  published  with  the  view  of  enabling  students  of 
history,  school  teachers  and  pupils,  and  others  interested,  to  learn  at  a  glance  the  time  of  and  combat- 
ants in  the  wars  of  the  past.  The  data  presented  is  from  the  latest  authorities,  but  allowances  must 
be  made  for  discrepancies  which  necessarily  enter  into  a  subject  covering  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

The  list  does  not  include,  with  few  exceptions,  the  wars  of  the  United  States,  which  can  be 
found  in  the  Almanac  by  referring  to  the  mdex  for  "Wars  of  the  United  States"  and  "American 
Battle  Dates,"  nor  does  it  include  the  present  European  war,  the  data  for  which  is  printed  herein 
emitted  "Review  of  the  War  in  Europe." 


Abenberg  (Nap.  wars),  April  20,  1S09:  French 
and  Bavarians  under  Nap.  defeated  Austrians. 

Aberdeen    (Eng.    civil    war),    Sept.    13,    1644: 

Royalists  under  Montrose  defeated  Covenanters. 

Abouklr  (Nap.  wars),  July  25,  1799:    (1)  French 

under   Nap.   defeated  Turks;    (2)    Mar.  8,   1801: 

British  defeated  French. 

Accra,  (1)  1824:  Small  force  of  British  routed 
by  10,000  Ashantis;  (2)  Aug.  7,  1826:  400  British 
with  4,500  natives  defeated  15,000  Ashantis. 

Acre.  Siege  of,  July,  1189-June,  1191:  Chris- 
tians captured  city;  (2)  1291:  Moslems  recap- 
tured it;  (3)  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  Mar.  16- 
May  20,  1799:  French  under  Nap.  failed  to  take 
city  from  Turkish  garrison  aided  by  British  force 
of  seamen;  (4)  Nov.  3-4,  1840:  City  destroyed  by 
a  combined  Turkish  and  British  fleet. 

Actlum,  Sept.  2,  31  B.  C:  A  sea-fight  in 
which  Octavius  defeated  forces  of  Mark  Antony 
and  Cleopatra. 

Adrianople,  (1)  Aug.  9,  378:  Insurgent  Goths 
defeated  Romans;  (2)  551:  The  Slavs  defeated 
Byzantines. 

Adwalton  (or  Atherton)  Moor  (Eng.  civil  war), 
June  30,  1643:  Parliamentarians  under  Fairfax 
totally  defeated  by  Royalists  under  Newcastle. 

Aegospotaml,  405  B.  C.  (Peloponneslan  war) : 
Peloponneslans  under  Lysander  utterly  defeated 
Athenian  fleet,  destroying  naval  power  of  Athens. 

Aegusa,  241  B.  C.  (1st  Punic  war):  Roman 
fleet  under  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  defeated  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Agiirim  (Eng.  Rev.),  July  12,  1691:  William 
III.  defeated  French  and  Irish  under  James  II. 

Agincourt,  Oct.  25,  1415:  15,000  English 
under  Henry  V.  defeated  French  army  of  about 
50,000.  About  10,000  French  killed  and  15,000 
were  taken  prisoners.  English  loss  about  1,600, 
Including  the  Duke  of  York  and  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Agra,  Siege  of,  Oct.  4-17,  1803:  British  cap- 
tured town  and  fortress  from  a  garrison  of  6,000 
Mahrattas. 

Aladja  Dagh,  1877:  Russian  troops  under 
Grand  Duke  Michael  victorious  over  Turkish 
troops. 

Alamo,  Siege  of,  Mar.  6,  1836:  Invested  by 
Mexicans  under  Gen.  Santa  Ana;  garrison  under 
Col.  Travis,  Bowie,  and  David  Crockett  over- 
powered and  massacred. 

Albuera  (Nap.  wars),  May  16,  1811:  Allied 
(46,000)  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  under 
Marshal  Beresford  defeated  French  (33,000). 
Allies  lost  5,200,  French  8,000. 

Aleppo,  (1)  Nov.  11,  1400:  Defeat  of  Syrians 
by  Tartars  under  Tamerlane,  who  captured  the 
town;  (2)  Aug.  24,  1516:  Turks  under  Selim  I. 
routed  Egyptians  and  annexed  Syria  to  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Alesia,  52  B.   C:     Besieged  by  Julius  Caesar. 

Alexandria,  Siege  of,  July  11,  1882:  British 
fleet  under  Adm.  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  de- 
stroyed forts  and  caused  the  rebel  Arabl  Pasha's 
garrison  to  surrender. 

Alford  (Eng.  civil  war),  July  2,  1645:  Cove- 
nanters routed  with  heavy  loss  by  Royalists  led 
by  Montrose. 

Algeciras  Bay  (Nap.  wars),  July  12,  1801: 
French  and  Spanish  fleet  defeated  by  British. 

Algiers,  Siege  of,  (1)  July  IS,  1775:  Spaniards 
under  Gen.  Count  O'Reilly  failed  to  take  town 
from  Algerines;  (2)  Aug.  26,  1816:  British  and 
Dutch  successfully  bombarded  town,  destroying 
forts  and  part  of  city.  1681,  bomb  vessel  first  used. 

Alicante  (War  of  Span.  Succession),  July  8, 
1706:  Stormed  and  taken  by  a  British  squadron. 
Two  years  later  it  was  surrendered  to  Charles  III. 

Allwal  (1st  Sikh  war),  Jan.  28,  1846:  British 
force  of  10,000  under  Sir  Harry  Smith  defeated 
twice  the  number  of  Sikhs. 

Alkmaar,  Siege  of  (Netherlands),  (1)  Aug.  21- 
Oct.  8,  1573:  Unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Span- 
lards;  (2)  Sept.  19,  1799:    Duke  of  York  repulsed. 


Alma  (Crimean  war),  Sept.  20,  1854:  British 
under  Lord  Raglan  and  French  under  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  (26,000)  decisively  defeated  Russians 
(40,000)  under  Prince  Manzikoff.  British  loss 
3,000,  French  1,000,  Russian  1,200  and  4,700 
prisoners. 

Almanza  (War  of  Span.  Succession),  April  25, 
1707:  French  defeated  British  and  Portuguese, 
resulting  in  loss  to  Charles  of  all  Spain  except 
Catalonia. 

Almenara  (War  of  Span.  Succession),  July  28, 
1710:     British  utterly  defeated  Spaniards. 

Alnwick,  Nov.  13,  1093:  Scots  besieged  town; 
defeated  by  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Alsen,  Island  of,  June  29,  1864:  Captured  from 
Danes  by  Prussians.  Last  engagement  of  the 
Schleswig-Holsteln  war. 

Amida  (Mesopotamia),  Siege  of,  (1)  359:  Per- 
sians after  a  siege  of  73  days  captured  town; 
(2)  502-3:  Persians  after  a  siege  of  100  days  took 
the  fort  at  a  loss  of  50,000  men,  massacring  the 
Roman  garrison  and  Inhabitants,  totalling  about 
80,000. 

Amiens  (Franco-Prussian  war),  Nov.  27,  1870: 
Germans  drove  the  French  from  town. 

Amoaful  (2d  Ashantl  war),  Jan.  31,  1874: 
British  under  Sir  Garnet  (Lord)  Wolseley  de- 
feated Ashantis. 

Amorium  (Asia  Minor),  838:  Theophilus, 
Emperor  of  the  East,  at  head  of  a  vast  number  of 
Greeks  and  Persians,  defeated  at  Dasymon  by 
Moslems,  who  captured  Amorium  (Sept.  23), 
massacring  30,000  Christians. 

Ancrum  Moor,  Feb.  17,  1545:  Scots  defeated 
force  of  Henry  VIII. 

Angora,  1402:  Tartars  under  Tamerlane  ut- 
terly defeated  the  Turks.  Between  three  and 
four  million  men  were  engaged.  The  town  was 
recovered  by  Mohammed  I.  In  1415. 

Angostura  (Americo-Mexican  war),  (1)  Feb. 
21,  1847:  Americans  under  Gen.  Scott  com- 
pletely defeated  Mexicans  under  Santa  Ana; 
(2)  (Paraguayan  war)  Dec.  22-27,  1868:  The 
Argentines,  Brazilians,  and  Uruguayans  defeated 
Paraguayans  under  Gen.  Lopez. 

Antwerp,  Siege  of ,  (1)  Novt4,  1576:  Spaniards 
took  city  and  massacred  inhabitants;  (2)  Nov. 
29-Dec.  24,  1832:  French  besieged  town,  owing 
to  Dutch  refusal  to  recognize  Treaty  of  London. 
The  citadel  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  defenders 
capitulated.      Known   as   "The   Spanish  Fury." 

Aquldaban,  Mar.  1,  1870:  Allied  armies  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  defeated  Para- 
guayans with  about  5,000  Indians. 

Arbela,  331  B.  C:  Macedonians  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great  overthrew  Persians. 

Areola  (Venetla)  (French  Rev.),  Nov.  15-17, 
1796:     French  under  Nap.  defeated  Austrians. 

Arcot,  Siege  of,  Aug.  30,  1751:  Taken  by  Brit- 
ish and  Sepoys  under  Cllve;  Sept.  23-Nov.  14: 
Clive,  with  a  garrison  of  320,  had  to  withstand  a 
siege  by  the  Nawab's  army  of  10,000. 

Argaum,  Nov.  28,  1803:  British  under  Wel- 
lesley  defeated  the  Mahrattas. 

Arginusae  (Peloponneslan  war),  406  B.  C. :  A 
sea-fight  in  which  Athenians  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Spartan  Admiral,  Callicratidas. 

Arikera  (2d  Mysore  war),  May  13,  1791:  Brit- 
ish under  Lord  Cornwallis  defeated  Mysore 
troops,  with  a  loss  of  2,000  against  a  British  loss 
of  500. 

Armada,  Defeat  of  the,  1588:  The  Invincible 
Armada,  a  fleet  of  130  vessels,  was  met  on  July 
21  In  English  Channel  by  Lord  Howard  with  30 
ships  of  the  English  navy  and  a  large  volunteer 
fleet.  Many  Spanish  ships  were  destroyed,  a 
number  were  lost  off  the  Scottish  and  Irish  coasts, 
and  some  60  returned  to  Spain. 

Arnee,  1751 :  900  British  under  Cllve,  with  600 
Mahrattas  under  .Basin  Rao,  defeated  a  force  of 
4,800  (300  of  whom  were  Europeans)  under  the 
French  and  captured  a  convoy  of  treasure. 
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Arques,  1589:  Huguenots  (5,000)  under  Henri 
IV.  defeated  the  Leaguers  (30,000)  under  the  Due 
de  Mayenne,  who  lost  about  half  his  army. 

Arsouf  (3d  Crusade),  1192:  English  under 
Richard  I.,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  routed 
300,000  Saracens  under  Saladln  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  town. 

Ascalon  (Syria),  (1)  Aug.  12,  1099:  Crusaders 
defeated  the  Saracens;  (2)  Aug.  19,  1153:  After 
seven  months'  siege,  Crusaders  took  the  town; 
(3)  Sept.  4,  1187:  Saladln  recovered  town  for 
Saracens  and  dismantled  it. 

Asculum,  49  B.  C:  Town  occupied  by  Julius 
Caesar  In  his  advance  on  Rome. 

Askultslk,  1828:  Turks  (30,000)  routed  by 
Russians  (17,000),  were  besieged  in  the  town,  and 
garrison  of  50,000  was  forced  to  surrender  to 
Russians  In  three  weeks. 

Aspern  (Nap. wars).  May  21-22, 1809:  Nap.  (90,- 
000)  defeated  Austrians  (75.000).  Each  lost  20,000,, 

Aspromonte,  Aug.  29,  1862:  Italian  Royalists 
defeated  the  Garlbaldians  under  Garibaldi. 

Assandune,  1016:     Danes  defeated  English. 

Assaye  (1st  Mahratta  war),  Sept.  23,  1803: 
British  and  native  troops  under  Wellington  de- 
feated Dowlut  Row  Scindhia  and  Rajah  of  Berar. 

Astrakhan,  Siege  of,  1569:  Russian  garrison 
relieved  by  army  sent  by  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
driving  off  the  Turks. 

Atahualpa,  1531:  Spaniards,  with  160  men, 
fell  upon  30,000  Peruvians,  4,000  of  whom  were 
butchered,  Spaniards  lost  none. 

Atbara,  April  8,  1898:  British  and  Egyptians 
under  Lord  Kitchener  (14,000)  routed  Mahdlsts 
(18,000). 

Auerstadt.  see  Jena. 

Auldearn  (Eng.  civil  war),  May  9,  1645:  High- 
land Scots  under  Montrose  defeated  Covenanters. 

Ausslg,  1426:     Hussites  defeated  Germans. 

Austerlltz,  Dec.  2,  1805:  French  under  Nap.  I. 
(75,000)  gained  a  victory  over  Russians  (50,000) 
and  Austrians  (25,000),  who  lost  20,000  against  a 
French  loss  of  5,000. 

Ayacucho,  Dec.  9,  1824:  Patriots  (6,000)  de- 
feated Spaniards  (10,000),  who  lost  2,100  and 
3,500  prisoners  against  980  of  Patriots. 

Badajos,  Siege  of,  Mar.  17-Aprll  6,  1812: 
British  under  Wellington  captured  fortress  from 
garrison  of  French,  Hessians,  and  Spaniards. 

Balaklava  (Crimean  war),  Oct.  25,  1854:  In- 
decisive battle  between  British  under  Lord 
Raglan  and  the  Russians  (30.000). 

Balkan  wars,  see  table  herein  on  "Cost  of 
Wars." 

Ballymore  (Irish  Rebellion),  June  3,  1798: 
Irish  rebels  cut  to  pieces  English  troops  (500). 

Ballynahlnch  (Irish  Rebellion),  June  13,  1798: 
dofp&t  of  rcocls 

Bannockburn,  June  24,  1314:  Scots  under 
Bruce  defeated  English,  with  Welsh  and  Irish 
auxiliaries,  under  Edward  II. 

Barcelona,  Siege  of,  (1)  Oct.  3,  1705:  British 
captured  town  from  Spanish  garrison;  (2)  1706, 
Archduke  Charles  besieged  in  the  town  by  French 
fleet,  but  relieved  May  11  by  British;  (3)  Sept. 
12,  1714,  British  captured  town. 

Barnet  (Wars  of  Roses),  April  14,1471:  Yorkists 
gained  victory  over  Lancastrians;  1,000  fell. 

Bassano,  Siege  of,  Sept.  8,  1796:  French  under 
Nap.  defeated  Austrians. 

Batavla  (Java),  Siege  of,  Aug.  26,  1811:  Brit- 
ish captured  town  from  French  and  Dutch  gar- 
rison.    Restored  to  Dutch  1814. 

Bautzen,  May  20-22,  1813:  French  under  Nap. 
defeated  Prussians  and   Russians  under  Bliicher. 

Bavay,  57  B.  C:  Romans  under  Julius  Caesar 
(50,000)  gained  victory  over  large  army  of  Nervli, 
Vlromandul,  and  other  Gallic  tribes. 

Baylen  (Nap.  wars),  July  20,  1808:  Spaniards 
defeated  French. 

Beachy  Head,  June  30,  1690:  French  fleet  de- 
feated combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets. 

Beauge  (One  Hundred  Years'  war),  Mar.  22, 
1421:    English  defeated  by  Scots. 

Beaumont  (Franco-Prussian  war),  Aug.  30, 
1S70:  Germans  under  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony 
defeated  French  under  Marshal  MacMahon. 

Beaune-la-Rolande  (Franco-Prussian  war), 
Nov.  28,  1870:  Germans  repulsed  the  French 
with  heavy  loss. 

Belfort  (Alsace;  Franco-Prussian  war),  Nov.  3, 
1870-Feb.  16.  1871:  Germans  besieged  town;  It 
was  bombarded  Dec.  3,  and  surrendered  by  order 


of  the  French  Government;  Jan.  15-17,  1871: 
French  attacked  the  besieging  General,  but  were 
compelled  to  retreat. 

Belgrade,  Siege  of,  (1)  July  22-Sept.  4,  1456: 
Garrison  successfully  held  out  against  Turkish 
army;  (2)  Aug.,  1717:  Austrians  defeated  Turks; 
(3)  1739:  Town  was  restored  to  the  Porte;  1789: 
Austrians  retook  town;  (4)  1791:  Peace  of  Sls- 
tovla  restored  It  to  Turkey;  (5)  1806-13:  It  was 
occupied  by  Servians;  (6)  June,  1862:  Bom- 
barded by  Turks;  (7)  1869:  Town  was  evacuated 
and  became  property  of  Servla. 

Belle  Isle,  (1)  Oct.  25,  1747:  English  fleet  met 
French  merchant  ships  convoyed  by  nine  men- 
of-war,  seven  of  which  were  captured  by  English; 
(2)  Nov.  20,  1759:  Sir  Edw.  Hawke  with  thirty- 
three  sail,  defeated  French  fleet  of  twenty-six,  cap- 
turing five  ships;  (3)  June  7,  1761:  8,000  British 
convoyed  by  a  fleet  effected  a  landing  and  cap- 
tured Le  Palais;  (4,  Wars  of  French  Rev.)  June  23, 
1795:  English  fleet  defeated  French,  capturing 
t  hrG^  wurstii  ds 

Belmont  (2d  Boer  war),  Nov.  23,  1899:  British 
drove  Boers  (3,000)  from  hill  position  at  loss  of 
28  officers,  270  men.     Boers  lost  300  killed. 

Beneventum,  (1)  275  B.  C. :  Romans  repulsed 
Pyrrhus  with  force  of  Epirots  and  Italians;  (2. 
2d  Punic  war)  214  B.  C. :  Romans  defeated 
Carthaginians;  (3,  2d  Punic  war)  212  B.  C: 
Romans  defeated  Hanuo's  camp;  (4,  Italian 
wars)  Feb.  26,  1266:  French  defeated  Neapolitans. 

Bereslna,  Nov.  28,  1812:  The  Grande  Armee, 
In  retreat  from  Moscow,  under  Nap.  I.  was  at- 
tacked while  crossing  river  by  Russians,  losing 
36,000  men. 

Berestecko,  1653:  Poles  (100,000)  victorious 
over  Tartars  (300,000). 

Bergen  (Seven  Years'  war),  April  13,  1759: 
French  defeated  Hanoverians  (40,000)  who  were 
trying  to  capture  town. 

Bergen-op-Zoom  (Wars  of  French  Rev.),  Sept. 
19,  1799:  British  and  Russians  under  Duke  of 
York  defeated  French,  greater  part  of  Russians 
taken  prisoners. 

Bergen,  Siege  of,  (1,  War  of  Austr.  Sue.)  July 
15-Sept.  17,  1747:  French  captured  town  from 
Dutch  and  English  garrison.  Victors  lost  22,000 
men,  defenders  4,000;  (2)  Mar.  8,  1814:  British 
(4,000)  assailed  French  garrison  (4,500),  but  re- 
tired with  loss  of  300  killed,  600  wounded,  1,800 
prisoners. 

Betioca  (S.  Amer.  war  Ind.),  1813:  Colom- 
bians defeated  Spaniards. 

Betwa,  The  (Ind.  Mutiny),  April  1,  1858: 
British  defeated  20,000  Gwallor  and  other  rebel 
troops. 

Bezetha,  Oct.,  66:  Citizens  of  Jerusalem  de- 
feated Romans,  with  loss  of  6,000  men. 

Bhartpur,  Siege  of,  (1,  2d  Mahratta  war)  Jan. 
4-Aprll  21,  1805:  British,  after  four  unsuccessful 
attacks  on  garrison  of  Rajah,  retired  with  loss  of 
3,000;  (2,  1st  Burmese  war)  Jan.  18,  1826:  Brit- 
ish, after  two  months'  siege,  captured  the  town. 

Blbracte,  58  B.  C. :  Romans  under  Julius 
Caesar  gained  victory  over  army  of  Helvetll. 

Blthur  (Ind.  Mutiny),  Aug.  16,  1857:  British 
routed  and  killed  4,000  mutineers. 

Blackwater,  Aug.  14,  1598:  Irish  rebels  de- 
feated English. 

Blenheim,  Bavaria  (War  of  Span.  Sue),  Aug.  13, 
1704:  British,  German,  Danish  under  Duke  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  of  Savoy  (55,000)  defeated 
French  and  Bavarians  (60,000).    French  lost  40,- 

000,  Including  11.000  prisoners;  allies  lost  12.000. 
Blore  Heath  (Wars  of  Roses),  Sept.  23,    1459: 

Yorkists  defeated  Lancastrians. 

Blueberg  (Nap.  wars),  Jan.  8,  1806:  British 
defeated  Dutch  and  French,  and  occupied  town. 

Borghetto,  May  30,  1796:     French  under  Nap. 

1.  forced  Austrians  to  evacuate  Peschlera. 
Borodino,  Sept.  7,  1812:    French  under  Nap.  I. 

(130,000)  drove  Russians  (120,000)  from  strong 
position,  but  later  left  them  in  possession  of  field. 
French  lost  12,000  killed,  38,000  wounded;  Rus- 
sians 15,000  killed,  30,000  wounded,  and  2,000 
prisoners. 

Borysthenes,  1512:  Poles  defeated  Muscovites 
(80,000)  with  great  slaughter. 

Bosworth  Field  (Wars  of  Roses),  Aug.  22, 
14s.r»:     Henry  VII.  defeated  Richard  III. 

Boulogne,  Siege  of,  Sept.  14,  1544:  English 
under  Henry  VIII..  after  two  months'  siege,  cap- 
tured town  from  French. 
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Bouvines.  July  27,  1214:  French  defeated 
Germans,  Flemish,  and  English  under  Otho  IV. 

Boyne  (Eng.  Rev.),  July  1,  1690:  English 
under  William  III.  defeated  Irish  under  James 
II.     English  lost  500,  Irish  1,500. 

Braddock  Down  (Eng.  civil  war),  Jan.  19, 
1643:     Royalists  defeated  Parliamentarians. 

Breltenfeld  (Thirty  Years'  war),  Nov.  2,  1642: 
Swedes  defeated  Austrlans  with  loss  of  10,000 
men. 

Brentford  (Eng.  civil  war),  Nov.  12,  1642: 
Royalists  defeated  Parliamentarians. 

Breslau  (Seven  Years'  war),  Nov.  22,  1757: 
Austrians  (90,000)  defeated  Prussians  with  a  loss 
of  S,600;  Austrian  loss  8,000. 

Brest,  Aug.  10,  1512:  English  fleet  (forty-five 
ships)  defeated  French  fleet  (thirty-nine  sail). 

Brlenne  (Nap.  wars),  Jan.  29-30,  1814:  French 
under  Nap.  I.  defeated  Russians  with  loss  of 
3,000  on  each  side. 

Brihuega  (War  of  Span.  Sue),  Dec.  9,  1710: 
French  defeated  and  captured  British  force  re- 
treating from  Madrid. 

Brill,  Siege  of  (Netherlands  war  Ind.),  April 
1,  1572:  "Beggars  of  the  Sea"  (400)  captured 
fortress  from  Spaniards. 

Bucharest  (Ottoman  wars),  1771:  Russians 
defeated  Turks. 

Buda  (Hungarian  Rising  of  '48):  Budapest 
occupied  by  Austrlans.  April,  1849,  Hungarians 
re-entered  Pesth;  May  4,  1849,  laid  siege  to 
Buda.  Took  the  fortress  Aug.,  1849.  Austrlans 
again  occupied  Buda  and  Pesth. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Siege  of  (Nap.  wars),  (1)  June 
27,  1806:  British  (1,700)  captured  city,  but  were 
compelled  to  surrender  after  short  engagement; 
(2)  July  5,  1808:  British  forced  entry,  but  finally 
were  forced  to  surrender. 

Burgos,  1808:  Taken  by  French  under  Soult 
from  Spanish;  1812:  Unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
British  under  Wellington. 

Busaco  (Nap.  wars),  Sept.  27,  1810:  Brit- 
ish under  Wellington  (25,000)  defeated  French 
(40,000).  French  lost  4,500,  British  1,300  killed 
and  wounded. 

Buxar,  Oct.  23,  1764:  British  and  Sepoys 
(7,000)  defeated  Nabob  of  Oude  and  Mir  Casern, 
who  lost  4,000  men  and  130  guns,  against  British 
847  killed  and  wounded. 

Byzantium,  Siege  of,  323:  Constantlne  the 
Great  brought  the  city  to  surrender,  renaming  it 
Constantinople. 

Cadesia,  636:  King  of  Persia  (120,000)  de- 
feated by  Saracens  (30,000).    Saracens  lost  7,500. 

Cadiz,  April  19,  1587:  English  under  Sir 
Francis  Drake  (thirty  to  forty  ships)  blockaded 
town  and  destroyed  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hundred. 

Cadsand  (One  Hundred  Years'  war),  Nov.  10, 
1337:  2,500  English  defeated  5,000  Flemings  in 
French  service. 

Cairo,  (1)  1517:  Turks  captured  town  from 
Egyptians.  They  massacred  50,000  inhabitants 
and  annexed  Egypt  to  Ottoman  Empire;  (2) 
July  23.  1798:  Taken  by  French  under  Nap.; 
taken  oy  British  and  Turks  June  27,  1801;  6,000 
French  capitulated. 

Calafat,  Siege  of  (Crimean  war),  Feb.-May, 
1854:  Turks  (30,000)  repulsed  Russians  (40.000), 
who  lost  20,000  men  against  Turkish  12,000. 

Calais,  Siege  of,  (1,  One  Hundred  Years'   war) 
Aug.    1,    1346-Aug.   29,    1347:     English  captured 
fortress;  (2)  Jan.  1-8,  1558:     Duke  of  Guise  cap-, 
tured  town  from  English. 

Calcutta,  Siege  of,  June  16-20,  1756:  Nawab 
of  Bengal  attacked  and  captured  town  owing  to 
desertion  of  military  commandant  and  Governor. 
An  assault  was  repulsed  with  loss  of  95.  Remain- 
ing 146  surrendered  and  were  imprisoned  over 
night  in  a  small  prison  room,  "the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,"  and  only  23  survived  till  morning. 

Caldiero  (Nap.  wars),  (1)  Nov.  11,  1796:  Aus- 
trlans inflicted  on  Nap.  I.  first  reverse  in  Italian 
campaign.  He  lost  3,000  men;  (2)  Nov.  30,  1800: 
French  (50,000)  gained  advantage  over  Austrlans 
(80,000),  the  former  losing  4,000,  and  the  latter 
3,000  and  8,000  prisoners. 

Calicut  (2d  Mysore  war),  Dec.  10,  1790:  Brit- 
ish defeated  Mysore  troops  with  loss  of  1,000 
killed  and  wounded  and  2,400  prisoners.  British 
lost  52  men. 

Calpulalpam,  Dec.  20,  1860:  Mexican  Liberals 
under  Juarez  defeated  Government  troops. 


Calven,  The  (Swablan  war),  Mar.  22,  1499: 
Grisons  (6,300)  defeated  Austrlans  under  Max- 
imilian I.  (15,000). 

Campen,  Oct.  18,  1759:  French  defeated 
Prussians  with  loss  of  1,600. 

Camperdown  (Wars  of  French  Rev.),  Oct.  11, 
1797:  British  fleet  (sixteen  llne-of-battleships) 
defeated  Dutch  fleet  (sixteen  ships).  Dutch  lost 
eight  ships,  1,160  men,  6,000  prisoners;  British 
1,040  men. 

Candla,  Siege  of,  1648:  Turks  commenced 
blockade  against  Venetians.  Siege  lasted  twenty 
years,  ending  In  surrender  by  Morosinl. 

Cannae  (2d  Punic  war),  216  B.  C:  Cartha- 
ginians (50,000)  under  Hannibal  defeated  Ro- 
mans (90,000). 

Cape  Finisterre  (War  of  Austr.  Sue),  (1)  May 
3,  1747:  British  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  defeated 
French  fleet  of  ten  sail;  (2)  Oct.  14,  1747:  Brit- 
ish fleet  (14)  defeated  French  (9),  British  lost  600 
killed  and  wounded;  (3,  Nap.  wars)  Juiy  22,  1805: 
Indecisive  action  between  British  (15)  and  French 
and  Spanish  fleet  (20). 

Cape  Passaro  (War  of  Quadruple  Alliance), 
July  31,  1718:  British  fleet  of  twenty-one  sail 
destroyed  Spanish  fleet,  eighteen  ships. 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  (1)  June  17,  1693:  English 
and  Dutch  merchant  ships  being  convoyed  to 
Mediterranean  were  forced  to  retreat  before  a 
French  fleet,  which  captured  and  destroyed  many 
of  the  merchantmen;  (2,  Wars  of  French  Rev.) 
Feb.  14,  1797:  British  fleet,  twenty  vessels,  de- 
feated Spaniards  (thirty-eight  sail),  taking  four 
ships  and  3,000  prisoners. 

Carabobo  (S.  Amer.  war  Ind.),  (1)  May  28, 
1814:  5,000  men  under  Bolivar  defeated  6,000 
Spaniards;  (2)  June  24,  1821:  Bolivar  (8,000) 
routed  Spaniards  (4,000). 

Carthagena,  S.  Amer.,  Mar.  9-Aprll  9,  1741: 
Unsuccessfully  blockaded  by  British  fleet,  who 
lost  3.000  men. 

Carthago  Nova  (2d  Punic  war),  209  B.  C: 
Romans  took  city. 

Cassano  (War  of  Span.  Sue),  Aug.  16,  1705: 
Imperialists  defeated  French. 

Castalla  (Nap.  wars),  April  13,  1813:  Allied 
troops  under  Sir  John  Murray   defeated   French. 

Castiglione,  (1,  War  Span.  Sue)  Sept.  8,  1706: 
French  defeated  Imperialists;  (2,  Nap.  Ital. 
Camp.)  Aug.  3-5,  1796:  French  under  Nap.  I. 
victorious  over  Austrlans. 

Castlllon   (One  Hundred  Years'  war),  July  17,' 
1453:     English  defeated  by  French. 

Cawnpore  (Ind.  Mutiny) :  British  garrison 
held  town  June  6-24,  1857,  against  mutineers. 
Dec.  6,  1857,  British  defeated  25,000  rebels. 

Chacabuco  (S.  Amer.  war  Ind.),  Feb.  12,  1817: 
Chileans  under  Gen.O'Higgins  defeated  Spaniards. 

Chaeronea,  (1)  338  B.  C:  Philip  of  Macedonia 
defeated  Athenians  and  Thebans;  (2)  86  B.  C: 
Sulla  (30,000)  defeated  troops  of  Pontus  (90,000). 

Champaubert  (Nap.  wars),  Feb.  10,  1814: 
Nap.  I.  routed  a  division  of  Blucher's  army. 
Feb.  11  he  defeated  another  division.  Feb.  13  he 
defeated  a  third  (30,000  Russians  and  Prussians), 
and  the  following  day  encountered  the  main  body, 
which  was  compelled  to  retire  with  a  loss  of 
3,000  men. 

Chanda,  Siege  of  (3d  Mahratta  war),  May  9-12, 
1818:  British  took  the  fortress  from  Rajah  of 
Nagpur. 

Chandernagore,  Siege  of  (Seven  Years'  war), 
Mar.  14-24,  1757:  Cllve,  assisted  by  three  ships, 
took  town  from  garrison  of  French  and  Sepoys. 
It  was  restored  1763;  taken  and  restored,  1783; 
retaken  1793;  given  up  to  French,  1816. 

Chateauneuf-Raudon,  Siege  of  (One  Hundred 
Years'  war),  1380:  English  garrison  surrendered 
to  French. 

Chemulpo  (Russo-Jap.  war),  Feb.  8,  1904: 
Japanese  squadron  convoying  transports  de- 
feated a  Russian  cruiser  and  gunboat.  (First 
action  of  the  war.) 

Cherlton  (Eng.  civil  war),  Mar.  29,  1644:  Be- 
tween Parliamentarians  and  Royalists. 

Chlari,  Sept.  1,  1701:  Austrians  defeated 
French. 

Chilllanwallah  (2d  Sikh  war),  Jan.  13,  1849: 
British  defeated  40,000  Sikhs. 

Chlngleput,  Siege  of:  Town  and  fortress  cap- 
tured from  French  by  Cllve,  1752;  1780  it  was 
besieged  by  Hyder  All,  but  relieved  by  Sir 
Edward  Eyre  Coote,  Jan.,  1781. 
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Chlozza,  Siege  of:  Captured  from  Venice  by 
Genoese,  Aug.  16,  1379.  Besieged  by  Venetians 
and  taken,  June  24,  1380. 

Chong-Ju  (Russo-Jap.  war),  April  8,  1904: 
Japanese  defeated  Cossacks. 

Chotusltz  (War  of  Austr.  Sue),  May  17,  1742: 
Prussians  under  Frederick  the  Great  defeated 
Austrlans. 

Chrysopolls,  Sept.  18,  323:  Romans  under 
Constantine  the  Great  victorious  over  Llclnius, 
with  a  loss  of  25,000. 

Cibalis,  314:  Constantine  the  Great  with 
20,000  men  defeated  Llclnius  with  35,000. 
Llclnius  lost  20,000. 

Cludad  Rodrlgo,  Siege  of  (Nap.  wars),  Jan- 
8-19,  1812:  Stormed  and  carried  by  assault  by 
Wellington,  who  lost  1,300  men  killed  and 
wounded  and  took  1,500  prisoners. 

Clvltella,  1053:  3,000  Normans  routed  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  under  Pope  Leo  IX. 

Clontarf,  April  23,  1014:  Danes  were  de- 
feated by  Irish  under  Brian  Boru. 

Cocherel  (One  Hundred  Years'  war),  May,  1364: 
Navarrese,  assisted  by  some  English,  were  de- 
feated by  French. 

Colenso  (2d  Boer  war),  Dec.  15,  1899:  Gen. 
Buller  tried  to  force  way  through  the  Boers  to 
relieve  Ladysmith;  failed,  with  loss  of  1,100  men. 

Colllne  Gate,  82  B.  C:  Romans  defeated 
Samnites. 

Colombey-Noullly  (Franco-Prussian  war),  Aug. 
14,  1870:  French  were  checked  by  Germans. 
French  lost  3,608,  Germans  4,906. 

Colombo  (Wars  of  French  Rev.),  1796:  Four 
British  warships  and  small  land  force  captured 
town  from  Dutch. 

Constantlnope,  Siege  of,  (1)  668-672:  Saracens 
failed  to  take  town;  (2,  4th  Crusade)  1203: 
French   and   Venetian   Crusaders   took   the  city; 

(3)  1422:  Turks  failed  to  take  town  from  Greeks; 

(4)  1453:  Turks,  with   258,000  men,  captured  It 
from  Greek  garrison  of  7,000. 

Constantinople,  Feb.  13,  1352:  Between  Geno- 
ese fleet  and  Greeks  and  Venetians.  Genoese 
forced  their  opoonents  to  retreat  and  destroyed 
one-third  of  their  fleet. 

Copenhagen  (Nap.  wars),  (1)  April  2,  1801: 
Admirals  Hyde  Parker  and  Nelson  defeated 
Danish  fleet;  (2)  Sept.  5,  1807:  City  and  Danish 
fleet  captured  by  British. 

Corbiesdale  (Eng.  civil  war),  1650:  Parlia- 
mentary forces  defeated  Royalists  with  Swedish 
forces  under  Montrose. 

(orlnth,  (1,  Peloponnesian  war)  429  B.  C: 
Athenians  defeated  Peloponneslans,  capturing 
twelve  ships;  (2,  Corinthian  war)  394  B.  C: 
Spartans  defeated  allied  Athenians,  Corinthians, 
and  Thebans. 

Corrlchie,  Nov.  5,  1562:  Scottish  rebels  were 
defeated  by  troops  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Corunna  (Nap.  wars),  Jan.  16,  1809:  Brit- 
ish (14,000)  defeated  French  (20,000).  British 
lost  800,  French  2,000. 

Coulmters  (Franco-Prussian  war),  Nov.  9-10, 
1870:  Germans  were  defeated  by  French,  who 
took  800  prisoners. 

Courtray,  July  11,  1302:  French  were  defeated 
by  Flemings. 

Coutras.  Oct.  20.  1587:  Huguenots  under 
Henry  of  Navarre  defeated  Catholics. 

Coverypak,  Feb.,  1752:  380  Europeans  and 
1300  Sepoys  defeated  troops  of  Rajah  Sahib 
(4,500,    assisted    by   400   French). 

Craonne  (Nap.  wars),  Mar.  7,  1814:  Nap,  with 
55,000  troops,  attacked  allies  under  BlUCher 
(90,000).     French  lost  9,000  against  allies  7. (mo. 

<  Jrecy  (One  H  undred  Years'  wan,  Aug.  26,  1346: 
dish      (40.000)      tinder     Edward      III.     routed 
French  (80,000).     French  lost  over  31,000. 

Crefeld  (Seven  Years'  wan,  .June  23,  1758: 
Prince  Ferdinand,  with  32,000  Brunswlekers, 
Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  defeated  50,000 
French. 

Cremona,    (1)    198    B.    C:      Romans   defeated 

lis;    (2)   69:      Army  of   Vespasian   routed   rebel 

Vltelllans;    (3,   War  of  span,   sue.;  Feb.  1,  1702: 

Imperialists  took  French  garrison.     Garrison  lost 

1,00 

Crevant,  July,  1423:    i  I  by  John  Stuart, 

with  French  army;  relieved  by   aid  of  Saliil 
with  English  and  Burgundiuu.s;  French  defeated. 


Crlmlsus,  339  B.  C:  70,000  Carthaginians 
were  defeated  by  10,000  Sicilians.  Carthaginian 
losses,  10,000  killed  and  15,000  prisoners. 

Cropredy  Bridge  (Eng.  civil  war),  June  29, 
1644:      Royalists  defeated   Parliamentary   army. 

Crotona,  983:  Germans  were  defeated  by 
Greeks  aided  by  40,000  Saracens. 

Cuddalore,  India,  (1)  1760:  Taken  from 
French  by  Col.  (Sir)  Eyre  Coote;  (2)  April,  1782: 
Retaken  by  French  from  British.  June  13,  1783, 
British  drove  French  into  the  town,  but  failed  to 
take  it.  June  30,  naval  action  took  place,  British 
unsuccessful.     Restored  to  England  in  1795. 

Culloden,  April  16,  1746:  Rebels  under  the 
Young  Pretender  defeated  by  English  regulars. 

Cunaxa,  401  B.  C:  Between  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  with  Orientals  (100,000)  and  Greek 
mercenaries  (14,000),  and  the  Persians  under 
Artaxerxes  (400,000). 

Custozza,  (1)  July  23,  1848:  Austrians  de- 
feated Pledmontese;  (2,  Seven  Weeks'  war)  June 
24,  1866:  Italian  army  (140,000)  defeated  by 
Austrlans,  losing  3,800  killed  and  wounded  and 
4,300  prisoners.  Austrlans  lost  4,650  killed  and 
wounded. 

Cuzco,  Siege  of,  1537:  200,000  Peruvians. 
against  250  Spaniards  under  the  Plzarros.  After 
five  months  of  siege  the  Spanish  Governor  of 
Chile  arrived  and  defeated  the  Peruvians  and 
captured  the  place. 

Cynoscephalae,  (1)  364  B.  C:  Thebans  and 
Thessalonlans  routed  forces  of  Alexander,  Despot 
of  Pherae;  (2)  197  B.  C:  Romans  defeated 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  lost  13,000  killed  and 
wounded. 

Cyzicus,  (1,  Peloponnesian  war)  410  B.  C: 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  defeated  by  Athenians  under 
Alcibiades;  (2)  74-73  B.  C:  Romans  compelled 
Mlthrldates  to  retire  from  the  place  which  he 
was  besieging.  Pontic  army  destroyed,  losses 
amounting  to  200,000  men. 

Czarnovo  (Nap.  wars),  Dec.  23,  1806:  French 
under  Nap.  I.  defeated  Russians  (15,000)  under 
Count  Tolstoy.     French  lost  700,  Russians  1,600. 

Damascus,  (1)  633:  Besieged  by  Moslems, 
who  took  city  from  Greeks  and  Romans  after  70 
days;  (2)  1401:  Taken  and  burned  by  Tartars 
under  Tamerlane. 

Danzig,  Siege  of,  (1,  Thirty  Years'  war)  1627- 
1629:  Fortress,  defended  by  Polish  garrison,  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Swedes  under  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus;  (2,  Nap.  wars)  Mar. -May,  1807: 
Prussians  and  Russians  surrendered  to  French; 
(3)  Jan.-Nov.,  1813:  French  (30,000),  after 
Moscow  retreat,  were  forced  to  capitulate  to 
allies.     French  lost  12,000. 

Dargal,  Oct.  20,  1897:  British  brigade,  Includ- 
ing Gordon  Highlanders,  took  the  heights  from 
force  of  Afrldls.  British  lost  37  killed,  175 
wounded. 

Delg,  (1)  1780:  Mahrattas  routed  by  6,000 
British;  (2)  Dec,  1S04:  Fortress  taken  from 
Mahrattas  by  British  after  six  days'  bombard- 
ment. 

Delhi,    (1)    1297:      Mongols   (200,000)   defeated 
Delhi  Mohammedans  (300,000).  but  were  obit) 
to  retreat  from   India:   (2)    1398:     Mongols  took 
city    from    Mohammedans;    (3)    Sept.    11,    1803: 
British     (4,500)     defeated     Mahrattas     (19,000). 

Delhi,  Siege  of,  (1)  Oct.  7-16,  1K04:  British 
garrison  resisted  attacks  of  20,000  Mahrattas 
with  100  guns;  (2,  Ind.  Mutiny)  Mutlnei 
(30,000),  May  11,  1857,  seized  Delhi  and  on  June 
8  were  besieged  by  Sir  Harry  Barnard  with  small 
force,   hIki  captured  the  cltv. 

I  >enaln  (War  Span.  Sue.).  July  24,  1712:  Allies 
under   Karl  of   Albemarle  defeated  by    French. 

Dennewltz  (Nap.  wars),  Sept.  8,  1813:  French 
defeated  with  loss  of  13,000  by  allies  under  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  who  lost  6,000,  of  whom  5,000 
were  Prussians. 

Dessau  (Thirty  Years'  war),  April  25,  1626: 
Imperialists  defeated   German   Protestants. 

Dettingen  I  \\  ar  Of  Austr.  Sue),  June  27,  1743: 
British  and  Hanoverians  under  George  III.,  with 
Austrlans,  40.000  In  all,  defeated  French  (60,000). 

Diamond  Hill  (2d  Boer  wan.  June  11-12,  l'.tOO: 
Lord  Roberts,  with  17,000  men  and  70  guns,  de- 
feated 15,000  Boers  under  General  Botha.  Brit- 
ish lost  160  killed  and  wounded. 
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Dlngaan's  Day,  Dec.  16,  1838:  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Boers  defeated  the  Zulus  of  King 
Dlngaan. 

Dniester,  Sept.  9,  1769:  Turks  defeated  by 
Russians. 

Dolnl  Dubnik,  Nov.  1,  1877:  Russian  guard 
forced  Turks  to  retire  upon  Plevna. 

Dominica,  April  12,  1782:  British  fleet  gained 
victory  over  French. 

Domokos,  May  17,  1879:  Crown  Prince  of 
Greece,  with  40.000  troops,  obliged  to  retire  be- 
fore Turks.     Greeks  lost  600,  Turks  1,800. 

Donabew,  Mar.  7,  1825:  700  British  attempted 
to  drive  12,000  Burmese  from  strong  positions. 
They  carried  one,  and  with  reinforcements  car- 
ried the  remaining  two. 

Donauwerth  (War  of  Span.  Sue),  July  2,  1704: 
Allies  under  Marlborough  defeated  French  and 
Bavarians  and  took  town.  Allies  lost  1,500  killed, 
4,000  wounded. 

Dorylaoum,  July  1,  1097:  Crusaders  (70,000) 
defeated  Saracens  (250,000). 

Doual,  Siege  of,  April  25-June  26,  1710:  Allies 
under  Prince  Eugene  took  town  from  French 
garrison  (S.000).  Allies  lost  8,000  killed  and 
wounded;   1712,  retaken  by  French. 

Douro  (Nap.  wars),  May  12,  1809:  British 
(12,000)  under  Wellesley  drove  French  (24,000) 
out  of  Oporto.     French  lost  5,000. 

Downs,  The,  June  1-3,  1666:  Indecisive  battle 
between  English  fleet  and  Dutch.  Both  fleets 
were  crippled  and  had  to  retire. 

Dresden  (Nap.  wars),  Aug.  26-27,  1813:  Nap. 
(96,000)  defeated  allied  Russians,  Prussians  and 
Austrlans.  Allies  (200,000)  lost  10,000  and  15,- 
000   prisoners,   French  10,000. 

Drlefonteln,  Mar.  10,  1900:  British  under 
Lord  Roberts  defeated  Boers.  British  lost  424, 
Boers  100. 

Drogheda,  Sack  of,  Sept.  3-12,  1649:  Parlia- 
mentary army  under  Cromwell  took  city  and  put 
Royalist  garrison  (3,000)  and  1,000  Inhabitants 
to  the  sword.     Only  30  escaped. 

Drogheda,  Siege  of,  Dec,  1641-Feb.,  1642: 
Irish  rebels  unsuccessfully  besieged  English  gar- 
rison. 

Druex  (Wars  of  Huguenots),  Dec.  19,  1562: 
Huguenots  defeated  by  Catholics. 

Dunbar,  (1)  April  27,  1296:  Scots  were  de- 
feated by  Edward  I.;  (2)  Jan.-June,  1338:  Count- 
ess of  Dunbar  and  March  resisted  the  siege  of 
English  under  Earl  of  Salisbury;  (3,  Eng.  civil 
war)  Sept.  3,  1650:  Parliamentarians  (11,000) 
under  Cromwell  routed  Scottish  Royalists 
(22,000).  Scots  lost  3,000  killed  and  10,000  pris- 
oners.    English  loss  insignificant. 

Dundalk,  Oct.,  1318:  Scots  under  Edward 
Bruce  were  defeated  by  English  and  Irish. 

Dunes  (Wars  of  Louis  XIV.),  June  4,  1658: 
SDaniards  defeated  by  French,  assisted  by  Eng- 
lish fleet.     Ten  days  later  Dunkirk  capitulated. 

Dunganhlll,  Aug.  8,  1647:  English  routed 
Irish  rebels,  who  lost  6,000  men. 

Dungeness,  Nov.  30,  1652:  British  fleet  of 
thirty-seven  ships  under  Blake  defeated  by 
Dutch  (eighty-five  sail). 

Dunslnnan,  1054:  Anglo-Saxons  defeated  the 
usurper  Macbeth.  Scottish  losses  10,000,  Anglo- 
Saxon  1,500. 

Duppel,  Siege  of,  Mar.  15-Aprll  18,  1,864: 
16,000  Prussians  took  town  from  Danish  garrison 
of  22,000.     Prussians  lost  1,400,  Danes  5,500. 

Durazzo.  Siege  of,  1081-1082:  After  siege  of 
eight  months  Normans  took  town  from  Greek  and 
Macedonian  garrison. 

Durrenstein  (Nap.  wars),  Nov.  11,  1805: 
French  division  defeated  by  30,000  Russians. 
Losses  about  3,000  each. 

Dusslndale,  Aug.  10,  1549:  Rebels  defeated  by 
royal  troops  under  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. 

Dwlna,  July,  1701:  12,000  Saxons  were 
routed  by  15,000  Swedes  under  Charles  XII. 

Dyrrachlum,  48  B.  C:  Csesar  defeated  while 
attempting  to  take  city  occupied  by  Pompey, 
with  loss  of  1,000  men. 

Ebersberg  (Nap.  wars),  May  3,  1809:  French 
took  town  and  drove  Austrians  out.  French  lost 
1,700,  Austrlans  3,000  killed  and  wounded  and 
4,000  prisoners. 

Eckmuhl  (Nap.  wars),  April  22,  1809:  Nap.  I. 
(65,000)    defeated    Austrians  (476,000).     French 


lost  2,500,    Austrlans   5,000  killed  and  wounded 
and  3,000  prisoners. 

Edgecot  (Wars  of  Roses),  July  26,  1469:  York- 
ists defeated  by  Lancastrians. 

Edgehill  (first  battle  of  Eng.  civil  war),  Oct. 
23,  1642:  Indecisive  action  between  Royalists 
under  Charles  I.  and  Parliamentarians.  Each 
about  20,000  strong. 

Elandslaagte,  Oct.  21,  1899:  British  drove 
strong  force  of  Boers  from  their  position,  captur- 
ing the  leader,  Gen.  Koch.  British  lost  250, 
Boers  about  250  and  200  prisoners. 

Eland's  River,  Siege  at  (2d  Boer  war),  Aug. 
4-15,  1900:  400  Australians  held  out  against 
2,500  Boers  till  relieved  by  Lord  Kitchener. 

El  Caney  (Span.-Amer.  war),  July  1-3,  1898: 
Americans  (12,000)  under  Gen.  Shatter  captured 
El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill  from  Spaniards. 
Americans  lost  1,700' killed  and  wounded. 

Elchlngen  (Nap.  wars),  Oct.  14,  1805:  Marshal 
Ney,  with  16,000,  defeated  Austrians  (15,000), 
who  lost  3,500. 

Elena,  1877:     Turks  defeated  by  Russians. 

El  Teb,  Feb.  4,  1884:  12,000  Soudanese  an- 
nihilated an  Egyptian  column  (3,500). 

Engen  (Nap.  wars),  May  3,  1800:  French 
(75,000)  defeated  Austrlans  (110,000).  French 
lost  2,000,  Austrlans  11,000. 

Erbach  (Nap.  wars),  May  15,  1800:  French 
(15,000),  with  reinforcements,  defeated  Austrl- 
ans (36,000). 

Esplnossa  (Peninsular  war) :  Spaniards  (30,000) 
routed  by  French  (18,000). 

Essllng,  see  Aspern. 

Eurymedon,  466  B.  C:  Greeks  victorious  by 
land  and  sea  over  Persians. 

Evesham  (Barons'  war),  Aug.  4,  1265:  Royal- 
ists defeated  Barons. 

Eylau  (Nap.  wars),  Feb.  8,  1807:  Indecisive 
action  between  French  (70,000)  under  Nap.  I. 
and  Russians  (65,000)  reinforced  by  Prussians. 
Allies  lost  20,000,  French  30,000. 

Faenza,  541:     Goths  defeated  Romans. 

Falkirk,  (1)  July  22,  1298:  English  routed 
Scots;  (2)  Jan.  16,  1746:  Rebels  of  the  "45" 
(8,000)  defeated  British  (9,000),  who  lost  1,300. 
Rebels  lost  120. 

Farquhar's  Farm  (2d  Boer  war),  Oct.  29,  1899: 
Two  columns  of  British  garrison  at  Ladysmith 
retreated,  remaining  column  overpowered.  Brit- 
ish lost  1,385. 

Fehrbellln,  June  18,  1675:  Prussians  defeated 
Swedish  army  of  Charles  XI. 

Fere-Champenoise  (Nap.  wars),  Mar.  25,  1814: 
Allied  armies  under  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  march- 
ing on  Paris,  defeated  French  (30,000).  French 
lost  5,000. 

Ferkeh  (Soudan  campaign),  June  7,  1896: 
Egyptians  under  Lord  Kitchener  surprised  Mahd- 
lots  and  drove  them  from  their  camp  with  great 
slaughter. 

Ferozeshah,  Dec.  22-23,  1S45:  British  and 
native  troops  (16,700)  defeated  50,000  Sikhs. 
British  lost  2,400,  Sikhs  7,000. 

Flavlgny  (Franco-Prussian  war),  1870-1871, 
on  battlefield  of  Mars-la-Tour. 

Fleurus,  (1,  Thirty  Years'  war)  Aug.  29,  1622: 
Spaniards  defeated  by  Palatinate  troops  under 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Saxe- Weimar;  (2)  July 
1,  1690:  French  gained  victory  over  Germans 
and  Dutch,  who  lost  14,000;  (3,  Wars  of  French 
Rev.)  June  26,  1794:  French  compelled  Aus- 
trians to  fall  back.  Each  side  had  about  80,000 
troops. 

Flodden,  Sept.  9,  1513:  English  under  Earl  of 
Surrey  (32,000)  defeated  Scots  under  James  IV. 
(30,000).    Scots  lost  11,000,    English  about  3,000. 

Foksaln,  July  31,  1789:  Russians  and  Aus- 
trlans defeated  Turks  with  loss  of  2,000. 

Fontenoy  (War  of  Austr.  Sue),  Apr.  30,  1745: 
French  (70,000)  defeated  British,  Dutch,  and 
Austrians  (50,000)   under  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Formigny  (One  Hundred  Years*  war),  April  15, 
1450:  French  (3,000)  cut  down  almost  the  entire 
2,500  newly  landed  English. 

Fornovo,  July  6,  1495:  8,000  French  under 
Charles  VIII.  defeated  34,000  Venetians  and 
Mantuans  and  secured  retreat  of  French  army. 

Frankenhausen  (Peasants'  war),  May  15,  1525: 
Insurgent  peasantry  routed  by  troops  of  Bruns- 
wick, Hesse  and  Saxony.  6,000  peasants  killed. 
Total  loss  during  war,  50,000. 
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Frankfort-on-Oder  (Thirty  Years'  war),  \prll 
2,  1631:  15,000  Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adolphus 
took  town  from  Imperialists.  Imperialists  lost 
2,600. 

Fraustadt  (Russo-Swedlsh  war),  Feb.  13,  1706: 
Quarter-of-an-hour  battle;  20,000  Russians  and 
Saxons  fled  before  10,000  Swedes.  Former  left 
7,000  loaded  muskets  behind. 

Frlbourg  (Thirty  Years'  war),  Aug.  3,  5,  9,  1644: 
20,000  French  were  victorious  over  15,000  Ba- 
varians. 

Frledland  (Nap.  wars),  June  14,  1807:  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians  (70,000)  were  routed  by 
French  (80,000)  under  Nap.  I.  and  Lannes. 
French  lost  8,000,  allies  over  15,000. 

Fuentes  d'Onoro  (Peninsular  war),  May  3-5, 
1811:  Massena,  with  34,000  men,  on  way  to  re- 
lieve Almeida,  attacked  Wellington.  Failed  to 
capture  the  position  and  retired. 

Fulford,  Sept.  20,  1066:  Norse  invaders  of 
England  defeated  the  English. 

Furruckabad,  Nov.  17,  1804:  British  under 
Lord  Lake  defeated  60,000  Mahrattas. 

Gadebusch,  Dec.  20,  1712:  Danes  and  Saxons 
(24,000)  under  Frederick  IV.  defeated  by  Swedes 
(12,000)  with  heavy  loss. 

Gangud,  1714:  Russian  fleet  under  Peter  the 
Great  captured  whole  of  the  Swedish. 

Garlgllano,  (1)  Dec.  27,  1503:  French  (16,000) 
routed  by  Spaniards  (15,000),  French  lost  4,000; 
(2)  Oct.,  1850:  In  an  Italian  rising  the  patriots 
were  victorious  over  Neapolitans. 

Gaza,  (1)  332  B.  C:  Alexander  the  Great  took 
city  from  Persians  and  massacred  garrison;  (2) 
312  B.  C.:  25,000  Macedonians  routed  by  same 
number  of  Syrians  and  Egyptians. 

Gemblours,  Jan.  31,  1578:  Dutch  (20,000)  de- 
feated by  equal  number  of  Spaniards  under  Don 
John  of  Austria.  Dutch  lost  10,000,  Spaniards 
about  a  dozen. 

Genoa  (Wars  of  French  Rev.),  (1)  Mar.  13, 
1705:  Sea-flght  In  which  British  (fourteen  sail) 
defeated  French  (fifteen  sail),  captured  two  llne- 
of-battlesnips;  (2)  April  16-June  5,  1800:  Aus- 
trians,  with  British  fleet,  besieged  town  and  cap- 
tured It  from  French  under  Massena:  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  Austrlans,  and  June  24  ceded  back  to 
French. 

Geok-Tepe,  (1)  Sept.  9,  1878:  Russians  were 
unsuccessful  In  taking  the  stronghold  from  Teke- 
Turcomans;  (2)  Jan.  8-17,  1881:  10,000  Russians 
besieged  town  and  captured  it  from  Its  garrison 
(30,000  Turcomans),  who  lost  nearly  15,000  men. 

Gergovla,  52  B.  C.:  Gauls  defeated  Julius 
Caesar,  who  lost  46  centurions,  700  legionaries. 

Gerona,  Siege  of  (Peninsular  war),  June  4-Dec. 
10,  1809:  French  (18,000)  besieged  Spaniards 
(3,000),  who  capitulated. 

Gibraltar,  (1,  War  of  Span.  Sue.)  July  21-23, 
1704:  British  and  Dutch  fleet  took  fortress  by 
surprise  and  captured  it  after  two  days'  siege. 
Allies  lost  300;  (2,  3)  1704-5:  It  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  Spaniards  and  French,  and  in 
1727  by  Spaniards;  (4)  June  21,  1779-Sept.  3, 
1783:  British  garrison  underwent  siege  and 
blockade  by  Spaniards  and  French;  garrison  was 
reinforced  by  British  fleets.    Allies'  attacks  failed. 

<;itschln  (Seven  Weeks'  war),  June  29-30,  1S66: 
Prussians  (16,000)  defeated  Austrlans  and  Sax- 
ons (30,000).     Allies  lost  10,000. 

"Glorious  First  of  June,  The,"  June  1,  1794: 
British  fleet  under  Admiral  Howe,  and  French 
under  Rear-Admiral  Villaret-Joyeyse,  26  sail 
each.  French  defeated  with  loss  of  over  3,000 
men,  six  ships  captured  and  on?  sunk  off  Ushant. 
British  lost  922. 

Goa,  (1)  1511:  Portuguese  garrison  under 
Albuquerque  obliged  to  abandon  town  after 
twenty  days'  siege  by  60,000  Dcrcanls.  He  re- 
turned later  with  force  (1,500)  and  twenty-three 
ships  and  recaptured  town.  Deccanls  lost  6,000 
men,  Portuguese  50;  (2)  1570:  Portuguese  gar- 
rison (700),  assisted  by  civilians,  successfully  held 
town  against  135,000  men  and  350  guns  under 
Rajah  of  BIJapore,  who  lost   12.000. 

Golto,  May  29,  1848:  Italians  defeated  Aus- 
trlans. 

(lornl-Dubnlk,  Oct.  24,  1877:  Russians  de- 
feated Turks. 

Granada,  1319:  Spaniards.  In  taking  town, 
were  routed  by  Moors.  Stronghold  capitulated 
to  Ferdinand  Nov.  25.  1491,  after  a  .-.even  months' 
siege  by  60,000  Spaniards, 


Granlcus,  The,  334  B.  C.:  Macedonians 
under  Alexander  (35,000)  defeated  Persians  and 
Greek  mercenaries  (40,000). 

Granson,  Mar.  3,  1476:  45,000  Burgundlans 
under  Charles  the  Bold  defeated  by  20,000  Swiss. 
Graspan  (2d  Boer  war),  Nov.  25,  1899:  Lord 
Methuen's  division  with  naval  brigade  (400) 
captured  strong  position  held  by  Boers  (2,500). 
British  lost  200,  Boers  100. 

Graveline8,  July  13,  1558:  10,000  Spaniards. 
Germans,  and  Flemings  defeated  French  and 
allies  (8,500). 

Gravelotte  (Franco-Prussian  war),  Aug.  18, 
1870:  Germans  (200,000)  under  King  William 
of  Prussia  gained  victory  over  French  (120,000). 
Germans  lost  20,150,  French  12,000  to  15,000. 

Grenada,  1762:  Island  was  taken  from  French 
by  British;  1779:  French  recaptured  it;  July  3, 
1779:  Adm.  Byron  tried  to  take  it  again,  though 
unsuccessful.  French  lost  1,200  killed  and  1,500 
wounded,  British  530. 

Grochow,  Feb.  19-25.  1831:  Poles  (90,000) 
defeated  120,000  Russians,  but  had  to  fall  baek 
on  Warsaw.     Russians  lost  10,000,  Polish  5.000. 

Grossbeeren  (Nap.  wars),  Aug.  23,  1813: 
Swedes  and  Prussians  under  Von  Bulow  repulsed 
French  in  their  march  on  Berlin. 

Grossjagermdorf  (Seven  Years'  war),  Aug.  30, 
1757:  Invading  Russians  defeated  Prussians 
(28,000). 

Guadeloupe  (Wars  of  French  Rev.) :  Taken  and 
retaken  by  French  and  British.  July  3,  1794, 
British  captured  it  from  French;  French  later 
recaptured  it.  1810  it  again  became  British,  1813 
was  ceded  to  Sweden,   1814  returned  to  France. 

Guinegate,  (1)  Aug.,  1479:  Imperialists  de- 
feated French;  (2)  Aug.  16,  1513:  French  were 
defeated  again  by  Imperialists  under  Maxi- 
milian I. 

Gujerat,  Feb.  21,  1849:  25,000  British  de- 
feated Sikhs  (50,000).  Almost  entire  Sikhs  an- 
nihilated; British  loss  trifling. 

Gunzburg  (Nap.  wars),  Oct.  9,  1805:  French 
under  Marshal  Ney  crossed  Danube,  defeating 
Austrians  and  taking  1,000  prisoners. 

Gwalior,  (I)  Aug.  3,  1780:  Fortress  taken  by 
Major  Popham  with  2,000  men,  mostly  Sepoys; 
(2)  Feb.  5,  1804:  Again  taken  by  British;  (3, 
Ind.  Mutiny)  June  17-19,  1858:  British  column 
defeated  rebels  and  captured  town. 

Haarlem,  Siege  of,  Dec.  9,  1572-July  22.  1573: 
Town  besieged  by  30,000  Spaniards;  garrison  of 
4,000  reduced  to  1,800  and  surrendered.  Span- 
lards  lost  12,000. 

Hadrianople,  (1)  July  3,  323:  Licinius,  Em- 
peror of  East  (165,000)  was  defeated  by  Con- 
stantine,  Emperor  of  West  (120,000);  (2)  Aug. 
9,  378:     Invading  Goths  defeated  Romans. 

Halidon  Hill  (Scottish  wars),  July  1!>,  1333: 
English  under  Edward  III.  defeated  Scots. 
Scots  lost  30,000,  English  losses  trifling. 

Hallue  (Franco-Prussian  war),  Dec.  23,  1870: 
Indecisive  battle  between  Germans  (22.000)  avd 
French  (45,000).  French  lost  1,000  killed  and 
wounded,   1,300  prisoners;  Germans  930. 

Hanau  (Nap.  wars),  Oct.  31,  1813:  Nap.  I. 
(70,000)  encountered  Austro-Bavarian  army 
(30,000).     French  lost  6,000,    allies  10,000. 

Harfleur,  Siege  of  (One  Hundred  Years'  war) : 
Henry  V.  laid  sjege  to  town,  garrisoned  by  400, 
Aug\,  1415;  after  three  weeks  English  took  town. 
May,  1416,  French  laid  siege  to  town,  but  in  July 
town  was  relieved  and  French  fleet  destroyed  by 
English  fleet.  1435,  Harfleur  was  retaken  liv 
French;  July,  1440,  English  recaptured  It.  Dec., 
1449,  It  again  fell  into  hands  of  French. 

Hashin,  Mar.  20,  1885:  8,000  British  defeated 
portion  of  Osman  Dlgna's  army.  British  lost  48, 
Soudanese  1,000. 

Hassluek  (Nap.  wars),  Oct.  11,  1805:  6,000 
French  held  their  own  against  20,000  Austrlans; 
French  received  reinforcements,  but  had  to  retire, 
leaving  one-third  of  forces  dead  but  taking  2,000 
prisoners. 

Ilastenbech,  July  25.  1757:  French  (80,000)  de- 
feated Hanoverians  and  allies  (50,000)  under 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Hastings,  Oct.  14,  1066: 
inandy.  "The  Conqueror," 

Hedgeley    Moor    (Wars 
1464:      Yorkists  defeated   Lancastrians. 

liel-Kou-tai  (Russo-Japanese  war),  Jan.  25-29. 
I'.h:;,  :     Russians  crossed  the  Hun-ho  and  attacked 


Duke  William  of  Nor- 

routed  English. 

of    Roses).    April    25, 
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Japanese  left   wing,   but  were  obliged   to  retire. 
Russians  lost  10,000,  Japanese  9,000. 

Heiliger-Zee,  May  23,  1568:  "The  Beggars  of 
the  Sea"  under  Louis  of  Nassau  defeated  Span- 
iards, who  lost  1,600. 

Heilsburg  (Nap.  wars),  June  10,  1807:  Inde- 
cisive battle  between  French  (30,000)  and  Rus- 
sians (80,000).  French  lost  8,000,  Russians 
10,000. 

Heligoland  (Nap.  wars),  Aug.  31,  1807:  Taken 
from  Danes  by  British  squadron;  1814  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  1890  ceded  to  Germany. 

Heliopolis,  Mar.  20,  1800:  70,000  Turks  de- 
feated by  10.000  French.  French  lost  300,  Turks 
several  thousand. 

Hellespont,  323:  Fleet  of  Licinius,  Emperor  of 
East  (350  sail)  routed  by  Constantine,  Emperor 
of  West  (200  galleys). 

Helsingborg,  Mar.  10,  1710:  Swedes  (20,000) 
victorious  over  Danish  invading  army. 

Hennersdorf,  Nov.  24,  1745:  60,000  Prussians 
under  Frederick  the  Great  defeated  army  of 
40,000  Austrians  and  Saxons. 

Heraclea,  280  B.  C:  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus 
(30,000),  defeated  Romans  (35,000). 

Heraclea  (Bithynia),  April  30,  313:  30,000 
Illvrians  defeated  70,000  veterans  of  Maximin. 

Herat,  Nov.  22,  1837-Sept.  9,  1838:  Afghan 
garrison  repulsed  attacks  of  Persians. 

Hericourt,  Nov.  13,  1474:  Swiss  (18,000)  de- 
feated Burgundians  (10.000)  and  captured  town. 

Herrings,  Battle  of  the  (One  Hundred  Years' 
war),  Feb.  12,  1429:  English,  while  convoying 
provisions  to  army  besieging  Orleans,  repulsed 
French. 

Hochkirchen  (Seven  Years'  war),  Oct.  14,  1758: 
Prussians  (42,000)  under  Frederick  the  Great 
were  defeated  by  Austrians  (65,000).  Austrians 
lost  6,000,  Prussians  9,000. 

Hochst,  (1,  Thirty  Years'  war)  June  20,  1622: 
Imperialists  (33,000)  defeated  Palatine  troops 
(20,000);  Imperialists  loss  small,  Palatine  12,000; 
(2,  Wars  of  French  Rev.)  Oct.  11,  1795:  French 
were  defeated  by  Austrians. 

Hochstadt,  (1)  Sept.  20,  1703:  Imperialists 
defeated  by  Bavarians  and  French;  (2)  Aug.  13, 
1704:  Battle  of  Blenheim,  called  "Hochstadt" 
bv  Germans;  (3)  June  19,  1800:  80,000  Austrians 
defeated  by  70,000  French.  French  took  5,000 
prisoners. 

Hohen-Frledberg,  June  4,  1745:  Prussians 
under  Frederick  the  Great  defeated  Austrians 
and  Saxons  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine. 
Prussians  lost  2,000,  allies  4,000  killed  and  wound- 
ed, 7.000  prisoners. 

Hohenlinden  (Wars  of  French  Rev.),  Dec.  3, 
1800:  60,000  French  defeated  70,000  Austrians. 
Austrians  lost  8,000  killed  and  wounded,  12,000 
prisoners. 

Hondschoten  (Wars  of  French  Rev.),  Sept.  6-8, 
1793:  English  under  Duke  of  York  besieging 
Dunkirk  driven  off  by  French. 

Hooghly,  Nov.  24,  1759:     Sea  and  land  battle 
between  English  and  Dutch.    Three  British  ships  \ 
defeated  Dutch  squadron  of  seven  sail,  and  Dutch 
force  of  700  Europeans  and  800  Sepoys  defeated  , 
by  300  British  and  800  natives. 

Huesca  (1st  Carlist  war),  May  24,  1837:  20,000 
Carlists  routed  Cristinos  and  British  legion;  277 
of  British  legion  slain  and  Cristinos  lost  1,000. 

Hydaspes,  327  B.  C:  Alexander  the  Great 
(135,000)  defeated  Indian  King  Porus  (30,000). 
Porus  lost  12,000  killed  and  9,000  prisoners, 
Alexander  lost  1,000. 

Hyderabad,  Mar.  24,  1843:  British  (6,000)  de- 
feated Belochees  (20,000). 

Hie  d'Aix,  Mar.  4,  1758:  British  squadron  of 
seven  ships  defeated  French  squadron  of  Ave 
shios-of-the-line  and  six  frigates  convoying  40 
transports,  thus  delaying  the  French  expedition 
to  North  America. 

Ingavi,  Nov.  18,  1841:  5,200  Peruvians 
routed  by  3,800  Bolivians. 

Inhlobane  Mountain  (Zulu  war),  Mar.  28, 
1879:     1,300  British  repulsed  by  force  of  Zulus. 

Inkerman  (Crimean  war),  Nov.  5,  1854:  50,- 
000  Russians  attacked  camp  of  8,000  British. 
Were  held  in  check  till  French  arrived,  when 
they  retreated.   Russians  lost  12,000,  allies  4.400. 

Inverlochy,  Feb.  2,  1645:  1,500  Royalist  High- 
landers under  Montrose  defeated  3,000  Camp- 
bells and  Lowland  Covenanters.  Covenanters 
lost  1,700. 


Ipsus,  301  B.  C:  Macedonians  (30,000)  de- 
feated by  Syrians  (32,000). 

Isandhlwana,  Jan.  22,  1879:  Zulus  entrapped 
and  massacred  small  British  force  consisting  of 
six  companies  of  24th  Regiment,  a  contingent  of 
Natal  volunteers  and  some  Basutos. 

Isly,  Aug.  14,  1844:  8,000  French  defeated  and 
captured  rebel  Abd-el  Kader  at  head  of  45,000 
Algerians  and  Moroccans. 

Ismail,  Dec.  22,  1790:  Russians  took  fortress 
by  storm  from  Turks.  Russian  loss  was  great. 
They  massacred  38,000  Turks. 

Issus,  333  B.  C:  Persians  (600,000)  under 
Darius  routed  by  Alexander  the  Great  with 
35,000  Macedonians. 

Ivry,  Mar.  14,  1590:  Huguenots  under  Henry 
IV.  victorious  over  Catholic  Leaguers  under  Due 
de  Mayenne. 

Jamaica:  Colonized  by  Spaniards  in  1523,  it 
was  scene  of  many  fights;  May,  1655,  captured 
by  British  under  Adm.  Sir  William  Penn. 

Jameson  Raid,  The,  Dec.  29,  1895:  Dr. 
Jameson,  at  instigation  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  led  600 
armed  men  into  the  Transvaal  to  overthrow  the 
Kruger  oligarchy.  Met  by  2,000  Boers  under 
Cronje  and  surrendered.  Jameson  lost  25  killed 
and  many  wounded. 

Jarnac  (Wars  of  Huguenots),  Mar.  13,  1569: 
Huguenots  under  Conde  defeated  by  Catholics. 

Jemappes  (Wars  of  French  Rev.),  Nov.  6,  1792: 
French  victorious  over  Austrians.  Austrians  lost 
5,000,  French  6,000. 

Jena  (Nap.  wars),  Oct.  14,  1806:  Two  battles 
fought  on  same  day  between  French  and  Prus- 
sians. At  Jena  100,000  French  under  Nap.  de- 
feated 60,000  Prussians  and  Saxons,  who  lost 
12,000  killed  and  wounded  and  15,000  prisoners. 
At  Auerstadt,  Davoust,  with  35,000,  defeated 
50,000  Prussians  under  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
Prussians  lost  10,000.  French  lost  in  two  battles 
11,000,  7,500  of  whom  fell  at  Auerstadt. 

Jerusalem,  Siege  of,  (1)  63  B.  C:  Disputes  of 
two  Maccabees,  Pompey  took  city;  (2)  54  B.  C: 
Pillaged  by  Crassus;  (3)  40  B.  C:  Taken  by 
Antigonus  and  Parthians;  (4,  5)  39  B.  C:  Un- 
successfully besieged  by  Herod,  who  with  Ro- 
mans took  it  37  B.  C;  (6)  66:  Assailed  by 
Cestius  Florus  of  Syria;  (7,  Judseo-Roman  war) 
68-70:  Taken  by  Emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
temple  burned;  for  fifty  years  after  city  ceased  to 
exist;  (8)  614:  Taken  by  Persians  and  Jews, 
Christians  massacred;  (9)  628:  Regained  by 
Heraclius  and  Jews  banished;  (10)  636:  Taken 
bv  Moslems;  970  subject  to  Egyptian  Fatimites; 
(11,  1st  Crusade)  June  7-July  15,  1099:  Cru- 
saders under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  took  city, 
massacring  70,000  Moslems  and  forming  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  (12)  October  2,  1187: 
Taken  by  Saracens,  Christians  evacuated;  1229, 
surrendered  to  Emperor  Frederick  II.;  (13)  1239: 
Seized  by  Mohammedans;  (14)  1832:  Captured 
by  Pasha  of  Egypt;  (15)  1834:  Taken  by 
Bedouins:  1841  returned  to  Sultan. 

Jhansi  (Ind.  Mutiny),  June,  1857:  Town  taken 
possession  of  by  mutineers,  who  massacred 
European  inhabitants.  Mar.,  1858,  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  and  recaptured  on  April  2. 

Jidballi  (Somali  expedition),  Jan.  10,  1904: 
British  and  natives  defeated  5,000  Somalis. 
British  loss  trifling,  Somalis  1,000. 

Jitgurh,  Jan.  14,  1815:  4,500  British,  through 
treachery  of  a  guide,  repulsed  by  1,200  Gurkhas. 

Jotapata,  Siege  of,  April  24-June  2,  67:  Jews 
besieged  by  60,000  Romans  under  Vespasian  and 
Titus  were  reduced  by  famine  to  surrender. 

Junin  (S.  Amer.  war  of  Ind.),  Aug.  6,  1824: 
Spanish  Royalists  defeated  by  Patriots  under 
Bolivar. 

Kagul,  Aug.  3.  1770:  Russians  (17,000),  whose 
rear  was  threatened  by  80,000  Tartars,  defeated 
a  force  of  150,000  Turks. 

Kaiping  (Chino-Jap.  war),  Jan.  10,  1895: 
Chinese  driven  from  a  strong  position  by  Japan- 
ese brigade  under  General  Nogi.  Japanese  lost 
300. 

Kalisch  (Russo-Swedish  war),  Oct.  29,  1706: 
Russians  and  Polish  (30,000)  defeated  Swedes 
(10,000). 

Kalunga,  Nepaul  (Gurkha  war),  Oct.  21-Nov., 
1814:  British,  after  many  attempts,  captured 
fortress;  only  70  of  the  garrison  of  600  escaped. 
British  lost  1,000. 
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Kambula  (Zulu  war),  Mar.  20,  1879:  British 
(2,000)  and  native  troops  repulsed  three  Zulu 
impi,  breaking  power  of  Cetewayo.  British  lost 
81. 

Kandahar,  Sept.  1,  1880:  Lord  Roberts  de- 
feated Afghans.    British  lost  248,  Afghans  2,000. 

Kappel,  Oct.  11,  1531:  Protestant  forces 
(1,300)  defeated  by  Swiss  Catholic  Cantons 
(8,000). 

Karaku,  1218:  Indecisive  battle  between  Tar- 
tars (200.000)  and  Kharismians  (400,000).  Lat- 
ter lost  140,000. 

Karamuran,  1225:  500,000  Turks,  Chinese, 
etc.,  defeated  by  300,000  Tartars.  Former  lost 
300,000. 

Karee  (2d  Boer  war),  Mar.  29,  1900:  Boers 
covering  Bloemfontein  driven  from  intrench- 
ments  by  British.     British  lost  182. 

Kars,  Siege  of,  (1,  Crimean  war)  June  16-Nov. 
28,  1855:  Turks  (15,000)  under  an  Englishman, 
after  defence  of  fortress,  forced  by  famine  to  sur- 
render to  50,000  Russians;  (2,  Russo-Turk  war) 
1877:  Russians  besieged  fortress;  in  July  it  was 
relieved:  in  November  Russians  returned  to  the 
siege  and  took  the  place,  only  a  few  defenders 
escaping.  Russians  lost  2,273,  Turks  7,000  and 
17,000  prisoners. 

Katzbach  (Nap.  wars),  Aug.  26,  1813:  Prus- 
sians and  allies  (90,000)  defeated  French  (100,- 
000).    French  lost  12,000  killed  and  wounded. 

Keresztes,  Oct.  24-26,  1596:  Imperialists  and 
Transylvanians  under  Archduke  Maximilian  de- 
feated by  Turks  under  Mohammed  III. 

Khartoum  (Soudan  campaign),  Mar.  12,  1884- 
Jan.  26,  1885:  General  Gordon,  with  Egyptian 
garrison,  was  besieged  by  the  Mahdi.  Town 
taken  and  defenders  massacred. 

Khelat  (1st  Afghan  war),  Nov.  13,  1839:  Brit- 
ish (1,000)  captured  fortress  from  garrison  of 
Beluchees.  British  lost  150,  Beluchees  400  killed 
and  2,000  prisoners. 

Killiecrankie  (Eng.  Rev.),  July  17,  1689:  High- 
land Jacobites  (3,000)  routed  the  Royalists 
(4,000).  Royalists  lost  2,000  and  500  prisoners, 
Jacobites  900. 

Kilsyth,  Aug.  15,  1645:  Royalists  under  Mont- 
rose victorious  over  Covenanters;  latter' s  in- 
fantry (6,000)  exterminated. 

Kimberley,  Siege  of  (2d  Boer  war),  Oct.  15, 
1899-Feb.  15.  1900:  Town,  with  garrison  of 
4,000,  bombarded  by  Boers.  Relieved  by  force 
of  5,000  cavalry  under  General  French. 

Kirbekan  (Soudan  campaign),  Feb.  10,  1885: 
British  (1,000)  carried  intrenchments  of  Mahd- 
lsts,  who  were  routed.     British  lost  60. 

Kirch-Denkern  (Seven  Years'  war),  July  15, 
1761:  Prussians  defeated  French.  French  lost 
4,000. 

Kissengen  (Seven  Weeks'  war),  July  10,  1866: 
Prussians  defeated  Bavarians. 

Kiu-lien-cheng  (Russo-Jap.  war).  May  1,  1904: 
Japanese  (40,000)  attacked  Russians  (30,000), 
who  lost  4,000  killed  and  wounded  and  500  pris- 
oners.    Japanese  lost  900. 

Kizil-Tepe,  June  25,  1877:  Russians  defeated 
by  Turks. 

Kolin  (Seven  Years'  war),  June  18,  1757: 
Frederick  the  Great,  with  34,000  Prussians,  re- 
pulsed with  loss  of  14,000  by  the  Austrians 
(53,000),  who  lost  9,000. 

Kdnigt-'ratz  or  Sadowa  (Austro-Prusslan  war), 
July  :<.  L866:  Prussians  (221,000)  under  William 
I.  pierced  Austrian  lines  (205,000)  and  drove  them 
from  their  position  with  loss  of  20,000  killed  and 
20,000  prisoners.      Prussians  lost  10,000. 

Konigswartha  (Nap.  wars),  May  19,  1S13: 
General  Peyri's  Italian  division  (8,000)  routed 
by  15,000  Russians  with  loss  of  2,000  killed  and 
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ovo,  (1)  June  15,  1389:  Confederacy  of 
Sclavonlan  tribes  crushed  by  Turks;  (2)  Oct.  17- 
10.  1  lis:  80,000  Hungarians  were  forced  to  re- 
tire, defeated  by  Turks  under  Murad.  Hun- 
garians lost  17,000,  Turks  40.000. 

Krasnaoi  (Nap.  wars),  (1)  Aug.  14,  1812: 
Russians  defeated  bv  French  under  Murat  and 
;  (2)  Nov.  16-19,  1812:  50,000  Russians  vic- 
torious over  French  under  Nap.  in  retreat  from 
Moscow.      French  lost  6,000 

Krotska,  July  22,  1739:  100,000  Turks  drove 
back  Austrians  (56,000). 


Kulikovo,  Sept.,  1380:  Mongols  defeated  by 
Russians  with  loss  of  100,000. 

Kulm  (Nap.  wars),  Aug.  29-30,  1813:  Allied 
Austrians  and  Russians,  with  force  of  Prussians, 
routed  French  (40,000).  Allies  lost  5,000,  French 
6,000  killed  and  10,000  prisoners. 

Kunersdorf  (Seven  Years'  war),  Aug.  12,  1759: 
Russian  and  Austrian  allies  (60,000)  routed 
Prussians  (48,000)  under  Frederick  the  Great. 
Prussians  lost  18,500,  allies  16,000. 

Kustrin,  Siege  of  (Seven  Years'  war),  Aug.  15- 
25,  1758:  Town  held  by  Prussian  garrison  be- 
sieged by  Russians.  After  bombardment  was  re- 
lieved by  Frederick  the  Great. 

Lade  (Ionian  war),  494  B.  C:  Greeks,  with 
353  ships,  defeated  by  Persian  fleet  (600  sail) 
which  was  blockading  Miletus. 

Ladysmith,  Siege  of,  Oct.  29,  1899-Feb.  28, 
1900:  British  (12,000)  shut  up  in  Ladysmith  by 
Boers.  Bombardment  continued  throughout  in- 
vestment. Jan.  6  several  thousand  Boers  at- 
tempted to  force  lines  at  Waggon  Hill  and 
Caesar's  Camp,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss  of 
800.    Town  relieved  by  Buller.    Garrison  lost  900. 

Lagos,  Bay  of,  Aug.  18-19,  1759:  English  fleet 
victorious  over  French. 

La  Hogue,  May  19-20,  1692:  French  fleet 
under  De  Tourville  defeated  by  British  and 
Dutch.  Two  days  later  Adm.  Rooke  destroyed 
sixteen  French  ships  and  some  transports. 

Laing's  Nek  (1st  Boer  war),  Jan.  28,  1881: 
General  Colley,  with  1,100,  attacked  Boers  and 
was  repulsed  with  loss  of  198.      Boers  lost  41. 

Lake  Trasemenus  (2d  Punic  war),  217  B.  C: 
Carthaginians  under  Hannibal  nearly  annihilated 
Roman  armv  under  Flaminius. 

Lake  Vadimon,  (1)  310  B.  C:  Romans  de- 
feated Etruscans;  (2)  283  B.  C:  Romans  de- 
feated the  Gauls  and  Etruscans. 

Landau:  Fortress  was  scene  of  many  sieges. 
Sept.  10,  1702,  taken  from  French  after  three 
months'  investment  by  Prince  Louis  of  Baden. 
Nov.  18,  1703,  after  thirteen  months'  siege,  re- 
taken by  Marshal  Tallard,  and  a  year  later  re- 
covered by  Austrians.  Aug.  20,  1713,  after  three 
months'  siege,  surrendered  to  French;  1774,  form- 
ally ceded  to  France.  Aug. -Oct.,  1793,  it  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  Austrians  and  Prussians; 
1794,  again  unsuccessfully  by  Russians. 

Landskrona  (Dano-Swedish  wars),  July  14, 
1677:  Swedes  under  Charles  XI.  defeated  Dane3 
under  Christian  V. 

Langensabza  (Seven  Weeks'  war),  June  27, 
1866:  Hanoverians  (18,000)  under  George  V. 
defeated  Prussians  (8,700);  Hanoverians  lost 
1,392,  Prussians  1,400  and  900  prisoners.  Two 
days  later  Prussians,  reinforced  to  40,000,  com- 
pelled the  capitulation  of  the  Hanoverians. 

Langport  (Eng.  civil  war),  July  10,  1645: 
Royalists  compelled  to  raise  siege  of  Tauntou 
were  defeated  by  Parliamentarians  under  Fairfax. 
They  lost  300  and  1,400  prisoners. 

Langside,  May  13,  1568:  Troops  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (9,000)  routed  by  Earl  of  Murrav. 

Lansdown  Hill  (Eng.  civil  war),  July  5,  1643: 
Royalists  defeated  Parliamentarians.  Losses 
heavy  on  both  sides. 

Laon  (Nap.  wars),  Mar.  9,  1814:  French  (52,- 
000)  under  Nap.  defeated  by  Prussians  and 
Russians  (9s. iioo i  under  Blucher.  French  lost 
6,000,  allies  5,000. 

Largs,  Oct.  2,  1263:  Invading  forces  of  Norse- 
man Haco  routed  by  army  of  Alexander  III.,  King 
of  Scotland. 

Larissa,  171  B.  C:  Romans  (40,000)  defeated 
with  loss  of  2.800  by  Macedonians  (43,000). 

La  Rothlere  (Nap.  wars),  Feb.  i.  1M4:  Allies 
(100,000)  under  Blucher  defeated  French  (45,000) 
under  Nap.  I.     Allies  lost  8.000,  French  5,000. 

Las  Navaa  de  Tolosa,  July  10.  1212:  Army  of 
Moors  in  Spain  (600,000)  routed  by  allied  armies 
of  Castille,  Leon,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Portugal. 

Laswari.  Nov.  1,  1803:  British  (10.000)  de- 
feated Bcindhia's  army.  7,000  of  hitter's  0,000 
infant rv  were  killed,  besides  many  of  his  5,000 
cavalry.      British  lost  S00. 

Laupen,  July  21,  l  339:  Swiss  of  Berne  and  the 
Forest  Cantons  (5,000)  routed  the  army  of  Frl- 
bourg  and  its  allies  (15,000). 

Lawfeldt  (War  of  Austr.  Sue),  July  2,  1747: 
English  and  Dutch  had  to  retire  before  French. 
Allies  lost  5,620,  French  10,000. 
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Lech,  The  (Thirty  Years'  war),  April  5,  1632: 
20,000  Imperialists  defeated  by  26,000  Swedes  and 
German  Protestants  under  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Leghorn,  Mar.  4,  1653:  English  ships  defeated 
by  Dutch  squadron  of  sixteen  sail. 

Legnano,  May  29,  1176:  Emperor  Frederick  I. 
routed  by  Milanese  and  Lombard  League.  Vic- 
tory secured  independence  of  Lombardy. 

Leipzig,  (1,  Thirty  Years'  war)  Sept.  7,  1631: 
Swedes  and  Saxons  (40,000)  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  defeated 
Imperialist  army  (44,000).  Imperialists  lost 
8,000  and  5,000  prisoners,  allies  2,700;  (2)  Nov. 
2,  1642:  See  Breitenfeld;  (3,  Nap.  wars)  Oct. 
16-19,  1813:  French  (180,000)  under  Nap.  I.  de- 
feated by  Great  Coalition  (Prussians,  Russians, 
Austrians,  and  Swedes,  300,000)  under  Schwarz- 
emberg,  Bliicher,  and  Bernadotte.  Nap.  was 
beaten  and  retired  on  night  of  18th.  French  lost 
40,000  killed,  30,000  prisoners,  allies  54,000. 
This  victory  secured  liberation  of  Germany;  also 
known  as  Battle  of  the  Nations. 

Le  Mans,  (1,  French  Rev.)  Dec,  1793:  Ven- 
deans  defeated  by  Republicans;  (2,  Franco- 
Prussian  war)  Jan.  10-12,  1871:  French  army  of 
Loire  (150,000)  routed  by  Germans  (50,000). 
Germans  lost  3,400  and  took  20,000  prisoners. 

Lens  (Thirty  Years'  war),  Aug.  20,  1648: 
French  (14,000)  defeated  Spaniards  and  Aus- 
trians. 

Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  1571:  Spanish  and  Italian 
fleets  (250  sail),  defeated  Turkish  fleet  (270  sail). 
Turks  lost  200  ships  and  30,000  men,  allies  4,500. 

Lerida.  (1,  Thirty  Years'  war)  Oct.,  1642: 
French  defeated  Spaniards;  (2)  May-Sept.,  1646: 
French  unsuccessfully  besieged  town;  (3)  Nov. 
11,  1707:  Town  taken  by  French;  (4)  May  1-14, 
1810:     Taken  again  by  French. 

Lesno  (Russo-Swedish  war),  1709:  Russians 
(40,000)  under  Peter  the  Great  captured  convoy 
Swedes  were  escorting.  Latter  defeated  with  loss 
of  10,000;  Russians  lost  10,000. 

Leuthen  (Seven  Years'  war),  Dec.  5,  1757: 
30,000  Prussians  under  Frederick  the  Great  vic- 
torious over  80,000  Austrians.  Austrians  lost 
7,000  and  20,000  prisoners,  Prussians  5,000;  five 
days  later  Breslau  with  18,000  men  capitulated 
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Leyden,  Siege  of,  Oct.  31,  1573-Oct.  3,  1574: 
Besieged  by  Spaniards  and  Walloons.  Prince  of 
Orange,  opening  dikes,  beleaguered  besieging 
force  by  sea.     Citizens  drove  Spaniards  off. 

Liau-Yang  (Russo-Jap.  war) :  Japanese  ad- 
vance on  town  begun  Aug.  25,  1904.  Aug.  28 
Russians  driven  in  on  town  and  General  Kuroki 
effected  junction  with  second  and  third  armies. 
Russians  under  Kuropatkin  retreated;  Japanese 
entered  town  on  Sept.  4. 

Liegnitz,  (1)  April  9,  1241:  Germans  and 
Poles,  with  band  of  Knights  Templars  of  France, 
defeated  by  northern  army  of  Mongol  and  Tartar 
invaders;  (2,  Seven  Years'  war)  Aug.  15,  1760: 
Austrians  routed  by  Prussians  under  Frederick 
the  Great.     They  lost  4,000  and  6,000  prisoners. 

Ligny  (Nap.  wars),  June  16,  1815:  French  un- 
der Nap.  I.  (60,000)  defeated  Prussians  under 
Bliicher  (84,000).  Prussians  lost  12,000,  French 
8,000. 

Lille,  (1)  1667:  Taken  from  Dutch  by  Louis 
XIV.;  (2)  Aug.  22-Dec.  9,  1708:  Allies  besieged 
town  with  its  French  garrison  of  15,000.  Oct.  22 
city  capitulated,  but  citadel  held  out  till  Dec.  9, 
when  Boufners  surrendered  on  command  of  Louis 
XIV.     Allies  lost  14,000,  French  8,000. 

Lilybaeum,  Siege  of  (1st  Punic  war),  250  B.  C- 
241  B.  C:  Town  defended  by  Carthaginian  gar- 
rison (10,000)  against  Romans.  Roman  fleet  de- 
feated at  Drepanum,  but  after  battle  of  Aegusa 
town  capitulated. 

Lincoln,  The  Fair  of,  May  20,  1217:  Royalists 
defeated  rebel  barons,  who  were  assisted  by 
French. 

Lindley  (2d  Boer  war),  May  27,  1900:  500 
Irregulars,  after  holding  out  four  days,  surren- 
dered to  Boers. 

Liperaean  Islands  (1st  Punic  war):  Taken  by 
Carthaginians  264  B.  C;  in  257  Romans  defeated 
Carthaginians  and  captured  islands. 

Lisalne.  1871:  140.000  French  under  Bour- 
baki  repulsed  by  45,000  Germans  under  von 
Werder. 

Lissa    (Seven   Weeks'    war),    July    20,     1866: 


Italian  fleet  defeated  by  Austrians.    Italians  lost 
three  ships,  1,000  men. 

Lobositz  (Seven  Years'  war),  Oct.  1,  1756: 
25.000  Austrians  marching  to  relieve  Saxons  be- 
sieged in  Pirna  defeated  by  24,000  Prussians 
under  Frederick  the  Great.    Loss  3,000  each  side. 

Lodi  (French  Rev.),  May  10.  1796:  6,000 
French  grenadiers  led  by  Nap.  I.  took  bridge  of 
Lodi  from  16,000  Austrians.  French  lost  2,000, 
Austrians  2,500.  (Nap.  first  called  "Le  Petit 
Caporal.") 

Loigny-Pourpry  (Franco-Prussian  war),  Dec. 
2,  1870:  Germans  (34,000)  victorious  over 
French  army  of  Loire  (90,000).  French  lost 
18,000,  Germans  4,200. 

Londonderry,  Siege  of  (Eng.  Rev.),  April  18- 
July  30,  1689:  30,000  Ulster  Protestants  besieged 
by  James  II.  July  30  Colonel  Kirke  forced  boom 
across  Lough  Foyle,  revictualled  town,  and  be- 
siegers withdrew.  Garrison  lost  3,000,  besiegers 
5,000. 

Loudon  Hill,  May  10,  1307:  Scots  under 
Robert  Bruce  defeated  English  under  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

Louisburg,  (1,  Aust.  Sue.)  June  17,  1745:  New 
England  colonists,  assisted  by  naval  squadron, 
captured  fortress  from  French;  1748  was  restored 
to  French;  (2,  Seven  Years'  war)  July  26,  1758: 
After  seven  weeks'  siege,  French  garrison  (7,000) 
surrendered  to  11,600  British  and  fleet  (41  sail). 
French  lost  1,200,  5,600  prisoners. 

Lucena  (War  of  Granada),  April  21,  1483: 
Moors  besieging  town  routed  by  Castilians. 

Lucknow,  Siege  of  (Ind.  Mutiny) :  Mutiny 
broke  out  May  30,  1857;  garrison  and  Europeans 
took  refuge  in  the  Presidency.  Relieving  force 
(3,200)  arrived  and  garrison  held  out  till  Nov.  19; 
it  was  relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the  town 
being  left  to  mutineers.  Mar.  1,  1858,  British 
began  recapture;  Mar.  21  rebels  were  expelled. 

Lund  (Dano-Swedish  war),  Dec.  14,  1675: 
Danes  under  Christian  V.  defeated  by  Swedes 
under  Charles  XI. 

Lutter  (Thirty  Years'  war),  Aug.  27,  1626: 
Imperialists  defeated  Danes  under  Christian  IV. 
Germans  allied  with  Danes  were  present,  but  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  fight.  Danish  lost  4,000, 
2,000  captured. 

Liitzen,  (1,  Thirty  Years'  war)  Nov.  16,  1632: 
Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  (18,000)  de- 
feated Imperialists  (30,000);  (2,  Nap.  wars)  May 
2,  1813:  French  (115,000)  under  Nap.  I.  re- 
pulsed allied  Prussians  and  Russians  (70,000). 
French  lost  18,000,  allies  20,000.  Also  called 
Battle  of  Grossgorschen.  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
King  of  Prussia  were  on  the  field. 

Luzzara  (War  of  Span.  Sue),  Aug.  15,  1702: 
Indecisive  battle  between  Imperialists  and 
French  and  Spanish  forces  under  Vendome  and 
Philip  V. 

Lynn  Haven  Bay,  Sept.  5,  1781:  British  fleet 
(19  ships)  were  defeated  by  French  fleet  (24  sail). 

Macziewice,  Oct.  10,  1794:  Russians  defeated 
Poles  under  Kosciusko.     Poles  lost  6,000. 

Madras,  Siege  of,  (1)  Sept,  1746:  Bombarded 
by  French  (9  ships,  3,700  troops),  British  gar- 
rison (200)  surrendered.  French  lost  none,  gar- 
rison 5;  (2,  Seven  Years'  war)  Dec.  11,  1758-Feb. 
19,  1759:  British  garrison  (4,000)  held  out  against 
bombardment  of  2,000  French  and  4,000  native 
troops.  Feb.  19  British  fleet  arrived  and  be- 
siegers withdrew.  French  lost  (Europeans)  700, 
garrison  1,341. 

Maestricht,  (1)  1576:  Taken  from  Duke  of 
Brabant  by  Duke  of  Alva;  (2)  April,  1579:  Taken 
by  Spaniards,  and  6,000  inhabitants  put  to  death; 
(3)  1632:  Captured  by  Prince  Frederick  Henry 
of  Orange;  (4)  July  1,  1673:  By  Louis  XIV.; 
(5)  April  12-May  7,  1748:  Besieged  by  French 
and  taken;  (6)  1793:  Besieged  by  General 
Miranda  and  by  Kleber,  Nov.  4  it  capitulated; 
(7)    1830:  Held   by   Dutch  against  Belgians. 

Mafeking  (2d  Boer  war),  Oct.,  1899-May  17, 
1900:  700  Irregulars  under  Colonel  Baden- 
Powell  underwent  siege  at  hands  of  5,000  Boers, 
who  in  Jan.  were  reduced  to  2,000.  Boers  kept 
up  bombardment  and  made  one  attack,  when  300 
Boers  were  captured.  May  17  Colonel  Mahon 
arrived  and  village  was  relieved.  Garrison  lost 
273. 

Magdeburg  (Thirty  Years'  war),  1629:  City 
withstood  seven  months'  siege  by  Imperialists; 
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May,  1631,  they  took  town  from  Swedish  gar- 
rison; pillage  and  massacre  lasted  from  May  20 
to  June  18:  thousands  of  unarmed  citizens  slain. 
Magenta  (Franco-Austr.  war),  June  4,  1859: 
French  and  Sardinians  (55,000)  under  Nap.  III. 
and  Marshal  MacMahon  victorious  over  Austrl- 
ans  (75,000).  French  lost  4,000,  Aust  ians  10,000. 
Magersfontein  (2d  Boer  war),  Dec.  11,  1899: 
Lord  Methuen's  division  and  the  Highland 
Brigade,  during  a  night  march  to  turn  Boers' 
position,  were  attacked  by  Cronje  with  9,000  Boers 
and  repulsed.     British  lost  1,079.  Boers  320. 

Magnesia,  190  B.  C:  40,000  Romans  defeated 
forces  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (80,000).  Romans 
lost  300,  Antiochus  50,000. 

Maharajpur,  (1,  Gwalior  war)  Dec.  29,  1843: 
British  (14,000)  defeated  Mahrattas  (18,000). 
Mahrattas  lost  3,000;  (2,  Ind.  Mutiny)  July  16, 
1857:  Between  General  Havelock  (1,000)  on 
way  to  relieve  Cawnpore  and  Nana  Sahib  with 
5,000  rebels.     Rebels  were  put  to  flight. 

Mahidpur  (3d  Mahratta  war),  Dec.  21,  1817: 
Brit.sh  defeated  Mahrattas.  British  lost  778, 
Mahrattas  3,000. 

Maida  (Nap.  wars),  July  4,  1806:  British 
(5,000)  defeated  French  (5,000). 

Maipo  (S.  Amer.  war  Ind.),  April  5,  1818: 
5,000  Chileans  routed  5,500  Spaniards.  Chileans 
lost  1,000  Spaniards  1,000  and  2,000  prisoners. 
Maiwand  (2d  Afghan  war),  July  27,  1880: 
British  (2,476)  routed  by  9,000  Afghans.  British 
lost  1,139. 

Majuba  Hill  (1st  Boer  war),  Feb.  27,  1881: 
British  (650)  driven  from  position  on  hill  by 
Boers.     British  lost  304. 

Malacca,  1511:  Captured  by  Portuguese 
under  Albuquerque  (1,400)  from  30,000  Malays. 
Malaga  (War  of  Span.  Sue),  Aug.  13,  1704:  In- 
decisive naval  action  between  English  and  Dutch 
(45  sail)  and  French  (53  sail).  British  ost  2,350, 
French  3,250. 

Malaga.  Siege  of  (War  of  Granada),  April  17- 
Aug.  18,  1487:  City  was  taken  from  Moors  by 
Spaniards  (60,000). 

Malakoff  (Crimean  war),  Sept.  8,  1855:  Fort 
was  carried  by  30,000  French  under  General 
MacMahon,  the  Russians  having  been  taken  by 
surprise. 

Malegnano  (Franco-Austr.  war),  June  8,  1859: 
French  defeated  Austrians  with  heavy  loss,  In- 
cluding 1,000  prisoners.     French  lost  850. 

Malojaroslavetz  (Nap.  wars),  Oct.  24,  1812: 
Napoleon's  army,  during  retreat  from  Moscow, 
was  checked  by  24,000  Russians;  town  was  taken 
and  retaken  seven  times,  but  drawn  battle  was 
result.     French  lost  5,000,  Russians  6,000. 

Malplaquet  or  Blaregnles  (War  of  Span.  Sue), 
Sept.  11,  1709:  Allied  English,  Dutch  and  Austri- 
ans (120,000)  defeated  French  (90,000).  Allies 
lost  20,000,  French  6,000-17,000. 

Malta,  Siege  of,  (1)  May  19-Sept.  11,  1565: 
30,000  Turks  with  fleet  (185  sail)  besieged  island, 
but  were  forced  to  withdraw  by  Knights  of  Malta. 
Turks  lost  20,000,  garrison  5,000;  (2)  1798: 
Island  taken  by  French;  recaptured  from  them 
Sept.  5,  1800,  by  British. 

Mangalore,  Siege  of  (1st  Mysore  war),  May 
19,  1783-Jan.  23,  1784:  Col.  John  Campbell, 
with  British  garrison,  held  out  against  army  under 
Tlppoo  Sultan  assisted  by  French  officers,  till 
starvation  forced  him  to  surrender. 

Manila(Span.-Amer.  war).  May  1,1898:  Spanish 
fleet  (11  sail)  destroyed  by  United  States  squad- 
ron (6  vessels)  under  Adm.  Dewey,  with  no  loss 
to  American*.  Aug.  13  United  States  captured 
the  town.  Feb.  6,  1899,  there  was  fighting  with 
Philippine  insurgents. 

Mansourah  (7th  Crusade),  Feb.  8,  1250: 
French  under  Louts  IX.  won  Indecisive  victory 
over  Saracens:  April,  Louis  and  army  captured. 
Mantlneia,  (1,  Peloponnesian  war)  418  B.  C: 
Spartans  and  Boeotians  (10,000)  under  King  Agls 
defeated  Arglves  and  their  allies  (10,000): 
Boeotian  war)  362  B.  C:  Boeotians  defeated 
combined  Athenians,  Spartans,  Mantineans,  and 
Lacedaemonians;  (3,  Archaean  League)  207  B.  ('.: 
Archsana  victorious  over  Lacedaemonians  and 
Spartans,  who  lost  4,000. 

Mantua,  Siege  of  (Nap.  wars),  June  4,  170(i- 
Feb.  2,  17'iT:  From  June  4  to  July  Si.  14.000 
Austrians  were  besieged  in  town  by  Nap.  Sept. 
19  Nap.  invested  city  and  starved  uarrlson  to  sur- 
render; 27,000  perished.  20,000  prisoners. 


Marathon  (2d  Persian  Invasion  of  Greece),  490 
B.  C:  100,000  Persians  routed  by  10,000  Athe- 
nians and  1,000  Plataeans  under  Miltiades.  Per- 
sians fled,  leaving  6,400  dead;  Greeks  lost  192. 
Mardia  (War  of  Two  Empires),  314:  Licinius 
defeated  by  Constantine  the  Great. 

Marengo  (Nap.  wars),  June  14,  1800:  Aus- 
trians (33,000)  defeated  Nap.  (28,000).  On  same 
day  Nap.  was  reinforced  and  Austrians  repulsed. 
French  lost  7,000,  Austrians  10,000-12,000. 

Mariendahl  (Thirty  Years*  war),  May  5,  1645: 
Imperialists  defeated  French,  capturing  most  of 
their  3,000  infantry  and  1,200  cavalry. 

Marignano  or  Giants,  (1)  Sept.  13-14,  1515: 
French  under  Francis  I.  (50,000),  assisted  second 
day  by  force  of  Venetians,  defeated  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries (40,000)  of  the  Italians;  French  lost 
6,000;  (2,  Franco-Austr.  war)  June  8,  1859: 
Austrians  defeated  by  French. 

Mars-la-Tour,  Aug.  16,  1870:  Between  Ger- 
mans and  French  with  heavy  losses. 

Marsaglia  (Wars  of  Louis  XIV.),  Oct.  4,  1693: 
Austrians,  Spanish,  and  English  under  Duke  of 
Savoy  defeated  by  French. 

Marston  Moor  (Eng.  civil  war),  July  2,  1644: 
Parliamentarians  (25,000)  routed  Royalists 
(18,000).     Royalists  lost  3,000. 

Martinesti,  Sept.  22,  1789:  Allied  Austrians 
and  Russians  (27,000)  defeated  Turks  (80,000). 
Turks  lost  15,000,  allies  617. 

Martinique:  Dutch  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
take  island  in  1674,  and  the  English  in  1693. 
Feb.  4,  1762,  it  was  taken  by  British  but  returned 
by  Peace  of  Paris;  Mar.  23,  1794,  taken  by  Brit- 
ish and  restored  by  Peace  of  Amiens;  1809  again 
captured  by  Generals  Beckwith  and  Provost. 
Restored  to  France  in  1814. 

Masullpatam  (Seven  Years'  war),  April  25, 
1759:  Fortress  held  by  garrison  of  French  and 
Sepoys  taken  by  Colonel  Forde  (900;  one-third 
killed).  500  French  and  2,100  Sepoys  surren- 
dered as  prisoners. 

Matschin,  July,  1791:  Russians  defeated  Turks. 
Maubeuge,   Siege   of    (French   Rev.) :      Unsuc- 
cessful siege  by  Austrians  from  Sept.  29-Oct.  16, 
1793. 

Mauritius  (Nap.  wars),  Dec.  2,  1810:  Island 
captured  from  French  by  British  (8,300  Euro- 
peans and  3,000  Sepoys).  British  lost  167:  they 
captured  seventeen  French  ships  and  recaptured 
three  British  merchantmen. 

Maxen  (Seven  Years'  war),  Nov.  20,  1759: 
Austrians  captured  Prussian  force  of  13,000  men, 
17  CGnprjils 

Medellin'  (Peninsular  war),  Mar.  28,  1809: 
Spaniards  (30,000)  defeated  by  French.  Span- 
iards lost  18,000,  French  300. 

Medina  or  Nations,  Mar..  627:  Mohammed 
(3,000),  defending  city,  repulsed  Koreishites 
(10,000). 

Medina  de  Rio  Seco  (Peninsular  war),  Jul v  14, 
1808:  26,000  Spaniards  defeated  by  14,000 
French.     French  lost  400,  Spaniards  6.00;). 

Medola  (Nap.  wars),  Aug.  5,  1796:  French 
under  Nap.  I.  (23,000)  routed  Austrians  (25,000), 
who  lost  2,000  and  1,000  prisoners. 

Meldorf,  1500:  Danes  (30,000)  under  John, 
King  of  Denmark,  in  trying  to  bring  back  into 
subjection  revolted  Dithmarshes  were  defeated 
by  them.     Danes  lost  11,000. 

Mentana  (Garibaldlan  rising) ,  Nov.  3,  1S67: 
Garibaldi,  with  Italians  (lo.OOO),  defeated  by 
French  and  Papal  troops  (5,000).  Garibalulans 
lost  1,000,  100  prisoners,  allies  171. 

Mctaurus  (2d  Punic  war),  207  B.  C:  50,000 
Romans  surprised  and  routed  Carthaginians. 

Methven,  June  19,  1306:  English  under  Earl 
of  Pembroke  defeated  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce. 
Met*,  Siege  of.  (1)  Oct.  31.  1552-Jan..  1553: 
Charles  V.  laid  siege  to  city,  which  was  sueceas- 
fu  ly  defended  by  French  under  Due  de  Gutoe; 
(2,  Franco-Prussian  war)  Aug.  18-Oct.  27.  1870: 
After  defeat  of  French  at  Colombey-Noullly.  they 
retired  within  Metz,  where  they  were  blockaded 
by  Germans.  Oct.  27  Bazaine  surrendered  with 
3  marshals,  6,000  officers,  173.000  men. 

Michelsberg  (Nap.  wars).  Oct.  16,  1805:  These 
heights  and  those  of  Frauenberg  held  by  Aus- 
trians, carried  by  French,  the  Austrians  driven 
Into  town:  following  day  Ulm  capitulated. 
General  Mack,  with  25,000,  surrendered  to 
Nap.  I. 
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Milazzo  (Unification  of  Italy),  July  20,  1860: 
Italian  volunteers  under  Garibaldi  routed 
Neapolitans. 

Millesimo  (Nap.  wars),  April  13-14,  1796: 
French  defeated  wing  of  Austro-Sardinian  army. 

Minden  (Seven  Years'  war),  Aug.  1,  1759: 
Allied  Hanoverians,  British  and  Prussians 
(54,000)  defeated  French  (64,000);  allies  lost 
2,762,   French  7,086. 

Minorca,  (1)  June  28,  1756:  After  70  days' 
siege  British  garrison  (2,800)  surrendered  to 
French;  (2)  Minorca  restored  to  British  in  1762; 
1782:  Garrison  of  700  obliged  to  surrender  to 
12,000  French  and  Spaniards;  (3)  1798:  It  was 
recaptured  by  British,  and  1802  ceded  to  Spain, 

Miraflores  (Peruvio-Chilean  war),  Jan.  15, 
1881:  Peruvians  routed  by  Chileans.  Peruvians 
lost  3,000,  Chileans  2,100. 

Missolonghi  (Greek  war  of  Ind.),  Nov.,  1822- 
Jan.  6,  1823:  Greek  garrison  held  out  against  be- 
sieging Turks  (11,000).  Turks  again  unsuccessful 
from  Aug.  to  Oct.,  1823;  Turks  again  laid  siege 
April  25,  1825.  Egyptian  army  called  in  Jan., 
1826;  April  22  town  was  taken  by  Ibrahim. 

Modder  River  (2d  Boer  war),  Nov.  28,  1899: 
British  column  drove  Boers  (9,000)  from  intrench- 
ments.     British  lost  500.  Boers  500. 

Mohacz,  (1)  Aug.  28,  1526:  Hungarians 
(30,000)  defeated  by  Turks  (100,000).  Hun- 
garians lost  22,000;  (2)  Aug.  2,  1687:  Austrians 
and  Hungarians  defeated  Turks  under  Mo- 
hammed IV. 

Mohilefl-on-the-Dneiper  (Nap.  wars),  July  23, 
1812:  60,000  Russians  attacked  28,000  French 
and  were  repulsed  with  4,000  loss;  French,  1,000. 

Mohrungen  (Nap.  wars),  Jan.  25,  1807:  Rus- 
sians (15,000)  defeated  by  French  (10,000)  under 
Bernadotte.     Each  lost  2,000. 

Molinos  del  Rey  (Peninsular  war),  Dec.  21, 
1808:  26,000  French  defeated  Spaniards  (26,000). 
French  loss  small,  Spaniards'  10,000. 

Mollwitz  (War  of  Austr.  Sue),  April,  1741: 
Prussians  (22,000)  victorious  over  Austrians 
(22,000).     Each  army  lost- 4,500. 

Moncontour  (Wars  of  Huguenots),  Oct.  3, 
1589:  Huguenots  under  Coligny  routed  by 
French  Catholics  under  Duke  of  Anjou. 

Mons  (Belgium),  May  23,  1572:  Taken  from 
Spaniards  by  Louis  of  Nassau  (1,500);  Spaniards 
besieged  town  and  Sept.  19  it  capitulated;  Mar. 
14-April  9,  1691,  taken  by  Louis  XIV.;  1697, 
given  to  Spain  by  Peace  of  Ryswick;  Sept.  25, 
1709,  besieged  by  Prince  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough, to  whom  French  garrison  capitulated 
Oct.  20;  1714,  ceded  to  Austria  by  Peace  of 
Baden;  July  10,  1746,  taken  by  French;  1748, 
returned  to  Austria;  Nov.  7,  1792,  entered  with- 
out resistance  by  French. 

Mons  Badonicus  (date  uncertain,  500,  516,  or 
520) :  Victory  won  by  King  Arthur  over  Saxon 
Invaders. 

Mons-en-Puelle  (Flanders),  Aug.  18,  1304: 
French    under    Philip    IV.    defeated    Flemings. 

Mons  Graupius  (Roman  invasion  of  Scotland), 
84:     Romans  defeated  30,000  Caledonians. 

Montebello,  (1,  Nap.  wars)  June  9,  1800: 
Austrians  defeated  by  French,  who  captured 
5,000  prisoners;  (2,  Franco-Austr.  war)  May  20, 
1859:  French  (7,000)  defeated  Austrians,  cap- 
turing 200  prisoners.     Austrians  lost  2,000. 

Montenotte  (Nap.  wars)  (opening  of  Nap.'s 
Italian  campaign),  April  12,  1796:  Austro- 
Sardinian  army  defeated  by  Augereau  and  Mas- 
sena  with  loss  of  3,000. 

Montereau  (Nap.  wars),  Feb.  18,  1814:  Nap. 
I.  defeated  Wiirttembergers.  with  loss  of  2,000 
killed  and  4,000  prisoners. 

Monterey  (Amer.-Mex.  war),  Sept.  22-24, 
1846:  United  States  (6,500)  captured  town  from 
Mexicans  (10,000). 

Montevideo,  (1,  Nap.  wars)  Feb.  3,  1807: 
Taken  by  4,800  British,  who  lost  600  men;  July, 
restored  to  Spaniards;  (2,  Uruguayan  war  Ind.) 
Feb.  16,  1843:  Argentines  under  Oribe  besieged 
town,  which  was  defended  by  Uruguayans  and 
foreign  residents,  including  Garibaldi.  After  in- 
tervention of  France  and  England,  Oribe  raised 
the  siege. 

Montiel,  Mar.  14,  1369:  Spaniards,  under 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  defeated  by  French. 

Morat,  June  22,  1476:  24,000  Swiss  routed 
35,000  Burgundians  under  Charles  the  Bold,  who 
lost  8,000;  Swiss  lost  500. 


Morella,  Siege  of  (1st  Carlist  war),  May  23-30, 
1840:  4,000  Carllsts  surrendered  to  Cristinos 
(20,000). 

Morgarten,  Nov.  15,  1315:  1,300  Swiss  Con- 
federates caught  10,000  Austrians  in  the  pass  and 
routed  them,  killing  1,500. 

Mortara,  Mar.  21,  1849:  Austrians  defeated 
Piedmontese  and  Sardinians  with  loss  of  500  and 
2,000  captured.     Austrians  lost  300. 

Mortimer's  Cross  (Wars  of  Roses),  Feb.  2, 
1461:  Yorkists  under  Earl  of  March  defeated 
Lancastrians  under  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and  Pem- 
broke. 

Moscow,  Sept.  15,  1812:  Moscow  entered  by 
Nap.  I.;  next  day  inhabitants  set  fire  to  city; 
Oct.  19-24  French  evacuated  the  city  and  com- 
menced retreat. 

Mount  Thabor  (Nap.  wars):  Nap.  (6,000) 
routed  Orientals  (30,000)  who  were  trying  to 
divert  forces  besieging  Acre. 

Mudki  (1st  Sikh  war),  Dec.  18,  1845:  British 
(12,000)  routed  Sikhs  (30,000).     British  lost  872. 

Muhlberg,  April  24,  1547:  Imperialists  (13,000, 
including  3,500  Papal  troops)  under  Charles  V. 
defeated  German  Protestants  under  John 
Frederick  I. 

Mvihldorf  or  Ampnng,  Sept.  28,  1322:  Im- 
perialists defeated  German  insurgents. 

Mukden  (Russo-Jap.  war),  Feb.  23-Mar.  10, 
1905:  Number  of  actions  in  which  Japanese  (325,- 
000)  were  victorious  over  375,000  Russians. 

Munchengratz  (Seven  Weeks'  war),  June  28, 
1866:  Prussians  defeated  Austrians.  Austrians 
lost  300  and  1,000  captured;  Prussian  loss  small. 

Munda,  45  B.  C:  Julius  Caesar  routed  fol- 
lowers of  Pompey.  Latter  lost  3,000,  Caesar  lost 
1,000. 

Mycale  (3d  Persian  invasion),  Sept.,  479 
B.  C:    Persians  (60,000)  were  routed  by  Greeks. 

Mylae  (1st  Punic  war),  260  B.  C:  Roman 
fleet  defeated  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal, 
latter  losing  50  ships,  3,000  killed  and  7,000  cap- 
tured. 

Nachod  (Austro-Prusslan  war),  Jan.  27-29, 
1866:  Prussians  defeated  Austrians  with  heavy 
loss  and  2,000  prisoners.     Prussians  lost  900. 

Nafels,  April  9,  1388:  Swiss  defeated  6,000 
Austrians.     Latter  lost  2,100. 

Nancy,  1475:  Taken  by  Charles  the  Bold. 
1476:  Retaken  by  nobles  of  Lorraine:  Charles 
laid  siege  to  town;  Jan.  5,  1477.  he  was  de- 
feated by  relieving  Swiss  under  Rene  II.,  Duke 
of  Lorraine. 

Nanshan  (Russo-Jap.  war),  May  27,  1904: 
Japanese  second  army  captured  the  first  line  of 
defence  at  this  point.  Russians  left  500  dead  and 
were  driven  back  to  Port  Arthur.  Japanese  lost 
4,300  and  captured  78  guns. 

Narva  (Russo-Swedish  war),  Nov.  30,  1700: 
40,000  Russians  defeated  by  8  400  Swedes  under 
Charles  XII.,  18,000  being  killed  in  the  trenches 
alone.  Russians  retired;  Aug.,  1704,  returned 
under  Peter  the  Great  and  took  town. 

Naseby  (Eng.  civil  war),  June  14,  1645:  Par- 
liamentarians (13,600)  under  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well defeated  Royalists  (7,500)  under  Charles  I. 
Royalists  lost  1.000  killed,  5,000  prisoners. 

Navarino  (Greek  war  Ind.),  Oct.  20,  1827: 
Allied  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  (27 
ships)  defeated  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  (89  vessels). 
Turks  lost  60  ships,  4,000  men,  allies  650. 

Navarrete  de  Rioja  or  Najara  (One  Hundred 
Years'  war),  April  3,  1367:  English,  Bretons, 
Gascons,  and  German  mercenaries,  fighting  for 
Pedro  the  Cruel  under  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
defeated  Spaniards. 

Neerwinden,  (1,  Eng.  Rev.)  July  19,  1693: 
French  defeated  English  under  William  III. 
French  lost  10,000;  (2,  Wars  of  French  Rev.) 
Mar.  18,  1793:     Austrians  defeated  French. 

Nehavend,  641:  Decisive  battle  between 
Moslems  and  150,000  Persians.    Latter  defeated. 

Neuwied  (French  Rev.),  April  18,  1797: 
36,000  French  defeated  Austrians  with  loss  of 
5,000. 

Neville's  Cross  or  Durham,  Oct.  17,  1346: 
David  II.  of  Scotland,  while  invading  England, 
defeated  by  English. 

Newburn,  Aug.  28,  1640:  25,000  Scots  crossed 
the  Tweed  and  routed  English  (4,000). 

Newbury  (Eng.  civil  war),  Sept.  20,  1643: 
Between  Royalists  under  Charles  I.  and  Parlia- 
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mentarians  under  Essex;  neither  victorious. 
Second  battle,  Oct.  27,  1644,  Royalists  held  their 
ground  against  Parliamentarians  (10,000)  under 
Manchester,  Waller,  and  Cromwell. 

New  Ross  (Irish  Rebellion),  June  4,  1798: 
30,000  rebels  attacked  General  Johnston  and 
1,600  men  forming  garrison  of  New  Ross.  Ten 
hours  they  struggled,  ending  in  mob  of  rebels 
being  repulsed  with  2,000  loss;  regulars  lost  230. 

Newtown  Butler  (Eng.  Rev.),  July  30,  1689: 
3,000  Protestants  routed  5,000  Jacobites;  1,500 
of  latter  slain  and  500  drowned, 

Nieuport,  July  2,  1600:  Dutch  defeated 
Spaniards  under  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria. 

Nikopolis  (Bulgaria),  (1)  Sept.  28,  1396: 
Hungarians,  with  French  and  German  allies 
(100,000),  defeated  by  Turks.  French  lost  3,000, 
survivors  captured  and  massacred;  (2,  Russo- 
Turkish  war)  July  16,  1877:  Captured  from 
Turkish  garrison  (7,000)  by  Russians.  Russians 
lost  1,300. 

Nimeguen  (French  Rev.) :  Pichegru,  with 
70,000  Republicans,  laid  siege  Oct.,  1794.  He 
was  attacked  by  Duke  of  York  (30,000).  who, 
though  he  gained  victory,  was  driven  oft  with 
great  loss;  town  fell  Nov.  8. 

Nish,  (1)  269  Romans  defeated  Goths;  Goths 
lost  50,000;  (2)  1689:     Austrians  defeated  Turks. 

Nivette,  The  (Nap.  wars),  Nov.  10,  1813: 
British  under  Wellington  repulsed  French  with 
3,000  loss,   12,000  prisoners.     British  lost  2,700. 

Noisseville  (Franco-Prussian  war),  Aug.  31- 
Sept.  1,  1870:  Germans  (49,000)  investing  Metz 
repulsed  attempt  by  French  (95,000)  to  break 
through  lines.     French  lost  3,500,  Germans  2,970. 

Nordllngen,  (1,  Thirty  Years'  war)  Aug.  27, 
1634:  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  with  40,000  Im- 
perialists, besieging  place  when  attacked  by 
Germans  and  Swedes.  These  he  defeated  with 
loss  of  12,000  killed,  6,000  prisoners;  (2,  Wars  of 
Louis  XIV.)  Aug.  3,  1645:  17,000  French  de- 
feated 14,000  Imperialists  with  6,000  loss;  French 
loss,  4,000. 

Northampton  (Wars  of  Roses),  July  10,  1460: 
Lancastrians  under  Henry  VI.  defeated  by  York- 
ists under  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Novara,  (1,  Italian  wars)  June  6,  1513:  13,000 
Swiss  troops  of  Leo  X.  routed  10,000  French  with 
loss  of  6,000;  (2,  Austro-Sard.  war)  Mar.  23, 
1849:  60,000  Piedmontese  and  Sardinians  de- 
feated by  41,000  Austrians. 

Novl  (French  Rev.),  Aug.  15,  1799:  Russians 
and  Austrians  defeated  French.  Allies  lost  6,000 
and  1,200  prisoners,  French  11,000,  including 
3,000  prisoners. 

Ocana  (Nap.  wars),  Nov.  19,  1809:  30,000 
French  defeated  55,000  Spaniards.  French  lost 
1,700,  Spaniards  5,000  and  26,000  prisoners. 

Oczakov,  1737:  Taken  by  Russians  from  gar- 
rison of  10,000  Turks,  garrison  being  massacred. 
Following  year  evacuated  by  Russians;  Dec.  17, 
1788,  Russians  again  took  it,  massacring  40,000 
of  garrison  and  inhabitants.  1855  bombarded  by 
allied  French  and  British  fleets. 

Olmutz,  Siege  of,  May-June,  1758:  Invested 
by  Frederick  the  Great;  after  seven  weeks'  siege 
and  capture  by  Austrians  of  convoy  of  4,000 
wagons  of  his,  he  raised  siege. 

Oltenitza  (Russo-Turk.  war),  Nov.  4,  1853: 
Turks  defeated  Russians.  July  29,  1354,  Turks 
defeated  at  Bayazid. 

Omdurman  (Soudan  campaign),  Sept.  2,  1898: 
23,000  British  and  Egyptians  under  Lord 
Kitchener  defeated  50,000  Dervishes.  British 
and  F.gvptlans  lost  500,  Dervishes  15,000. 

Oporto  (Nap.  wars):  Taken  Mar.  29, 
l^n't,  by  French  from  Portuguese;  10,000  inhabi- 
tants massacred.  French  lost  500.  May  12  re- 
captured by  British  under  Wellington. 

Oran,  May  17,  1509:  Captured  by  Spaniards 
from  Moors,  who  lost  4,000  and  8,000  prisoners. 

Orleans  (Franco- Prussian  war),  Oct. -Dec, 
1870:  Oct.  11  Germans  defeated  French  and 
took  city.  Nov.  10  retaken  by  French.  Dec. 
j-i  army  of  Loire  defeated  by  Prime  Frederick 
Charles,  who  again  occupied  town  till  Mar.  16, 
1871.   when  it  was  restored   to   French. 

Orleans.   Slenc  of   (One   Hundred    Years'   war): 
i  by  French  garrison,  was  besieged  by  Earl  of 
Salisbury    (4,000)".      Oct.   24   unsuccessful   assault. 
made;  rl  of  Suffolk  succeeded  Salis- 

bury; April  29  Joan  of  Arc  entered  town;  May  3 


French    assumed    offensive;    May    7    siege    was 
raised  and  Suffolk  withdrew. 

Orthez  (Nap.  wars),  Feb.  27,  1814:  British 
and  Spanish  under  Wellington  defeated  French 
under  Soult.     French  lost  4,000. 

Ostend,  Siege  of,  July  5,  1601-Sept.  28,  1604: 
Siege  commenced  by  Spaniards  and  town  cap- 
tured by  them.  Spaniards  lost  70,000.  Other 
sieges  were:  (1,  Span.  Sue.)  July  16,  1706:  Town 
surrendered  to  allies;  (2,  Austr.  Sue.)  Aug.  23, 
1745:  Taken  by  French;  (3,  French  Rev.)  1794: 
Taken  by  French;  May,  1798,  1,200  British 
landed  to  check  preparations  for  invasion  of 
England.  Storm  prevented  re-embarking  and 
they  were  all  captured. 

Ostrolenka,  (1,  Nap.  wars)  Feb.  16,  1807: 
Prussians  (20,000)  repulsed  by  French  with  loss 
of  1,500;  French  lost  1,500;  (2)  May  26,  1831: 
Poles  defeated  with  7,000  loss  by  Russians.  Rus- 
sians lost  9,000. 

Ostrowno  (Nap.'s  march  to  Moscow),  July  25, 
26,  1812:  French  defeated  Russians.  Russian 
loss,  3,000  and  800  captured;  French  loss,  3,000. 

Otterburn  or  Chevy  Chase,  Aug.  9,  15,  or  19, 
1388:     2,800  Scots  routed  8,600  English. 

Otumba  (Conquest  of  Mex.),  July  7,  1520: 
200  Spaniards,  with  thousands  of  Tascalans,  on 
retreat  from  Mexico  were  intercepted  by  200,000 
Aztecs.     Aztecs  routed,  leaving  20,000  dead. 

Oudenarde  (Span.  Sue),  July  11,  1708:  80,000 
British  and  Imperialists  attacked  1C0, 000  French 
who  were  besieging  British  in  Oudenarde,  and 
defeated  them  with  loss  of  20,000.  Allies  lost 
2,000. 

Paardeberg  (2d  Boer  war),  Feb.  18-27,  1900: 
Boers,  after  bombardment,  surrendered  to  British 
under  Lord  Roberts.  British  lost  1,535  and 
took  4,000  prisoners. 

Palo  Alto  (Amer.-Mex.),  May  8,  1846:  Mexi- 
cans (3,500)  defeated  by  2,300  Americans  under 
General  Taylor. 

Paris,  Siege  of,  885-886:  Besieged  by  North- 
men; 1590:  By  Henri  IV.  against  forces  of  the 
League;  (1,  Nap.  wars)  Mar.  30-31,  1814:  Allies 
entered  town  held  by  Marmont  with  20,000  and 
National  Guard;  Marmont  surrendered,  having 
lost  4,000;  allies  lost  8,000;  (2,  Franco-Prussian) 
Sept.  19,  1870-Jan.  28,  1871:  City  defended  by 
General  Trochu,  invested  by  Germans  under  King 
of  Prussia  and  Von  Moltke.  French  made  un- 
successful sorties  and  city  capitulated  by  Con- 
vention of  Versailles.  Germans  marched  into 
Paris  Mar.  1,  left  Mar.  3;  (3)  April  6-May  21. 
1871:  National  Assembly  under  Marshal 
MacMahon  took  city  from  Communists;  insur- 
rection suppressed  May  28. 

Pavia,  (1)  452:  City  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Attila;  (2)  476:  Taken  by  Odoacer;  (3)  572: 
Taken  by  Lombards;  (4)  May  22,  1431:  fleet  of 
Venetians  defeated  by  Milanese;  (5)  Feb.  24, 
1525:  Francis  I.  and  French  besieging  city  de- 
feated by  Charles  V.  under  Lannoy.  Two  years 
later  French  returned  and  took  city. 

Peiwar  Kotal  Pass  (2d  Afghan  war),  Dec.  2, 
1878:  18,000  Afghans  defeated  by  British  force 
(3,200)  under  Lord  Roberts.     British  loss,  100. 

Peking,  (1)  1210:  City  taken  by  Tartars;  (2) 
1855:  Unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Tat-pings;  (3) 
Oct.,  1860:  Taken  by  allied  British  and  French; 
(4)  June  20-Aug.  14,  1900:  European  legations 
(2,000)  besieged  by  Boxers  and  Chinese  soldiers. 
Legations  relieved  by  force  from  European  army 
commanded  by  Field  Marshal  von  Wuldersee 
under  Generals  Gazelee  and  Chaffee.  Europeans 
lost  80  and  130  wounded. 

Pena  (  errada  (1st  Carlist  war),  June  22,  1838: 
19,000  Cristinos  captured  fortress  from  Carlist 
garrison,  taking  600  prisoners. 

Perambaukum,  (1,  1st  Mysore  war):  Col. 
Wm.  Balllle  defeated  enemy  under  Tippoo;  (2) 
Aug.  27,  1781:  Taken  by  British  (11,000)  from 
80.000  Mysorls.  British  lost  421,  Mysoris 
2.Q00.     Also  known  as  second  Battle  of  Pallilore. 

Perplmiau,  Siege  of.  Dee.,  1474:  French  under 
Louis  XI.  (11,000)  captured  fortress  from  Spanish 
Harrison;  1493  it  was  returned  to  Spain.  Sept., 
1. "»»_'.  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Francis  I.  and 
the  Dauphin. 

Peterwaardein,  Aug.  5,  1716:  80,000  Imperial- 
ists defeated  160.000  Turks.  Turks  lost  30,000, 
Imperialists  3,000. 
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Pharsalia  1(civil  war,  Caesar  and  Pompey), 
Aug.  9,  48  B.  C:  Pompey  (45,000  legionaries 
and  7,000  cavalry)  routed  by  Caesar  (22,000  le- 
gionaries, 1,000  cavalry).  15,000  Pempelans 
slain,  24,000  surrendered;  Caesar  lost  200. 

Philiphaugh  (Eng.  civil  war),  Sept.  13,  1645: 
Royalists  under  Montrose  (1,200  Highland 
cavalry  and  500  Irish  foot)  were  surprised  in 
camp  by  David  Leslie  (4,000  horse)  and  entire 
camp  massacred. 

Philippi  (Rebellion  of  Brutus),  42  B.  C: 
Brutus  and  Cassius  (100,000)  defeated  by  Oc- 
tavius  and  Mark  Antony  (100,000). 

Philippopolis,  Siege  of,  (1)  250:  Taken  by 
Goths,  100,000  massacred;  (2,  Russo-Turkish) 
Feb.  17,  1878:  Russians  overpowered  Turks, 
occupied  town,  captured  2,000  prisoners.  Turks 
lost,  besides,  5,000,  Russians  1,300. 

Philipsburg,  (1)  Sept.  17,  1676:  Taken  by 
Imperialists;  (2)  Oct.  19-29,1688:  Taken  by  French 
under  the  Dauphin;  (3,  War  Polish  Sue.)  May 
13-July  18,  1734:  Taken  from  Imperialists  by 
French;  (4)  Aug.  30,  1799:  Bombarded  by 
French  (10,000)  under  Bernadotte;  Sept.  relieved 
by  Archduke  Charles;  1800,  taken  by  French. 

Piacenza  (Austr.  Sue),  June  16,  1746:  French 
and  Spanish  defeated  by  Austrians  and  Sar- 
dinians. 

Pieter's  Hill  (2d  Boer  war),  Feb.  19-27,  1900: 
British  under  General  Buller  captured  Hlang- 
wane  and  advanced  on  the  Hill,  which  was  at- 
tacked by  General  Hart  and  Irish  brigade;  estab- 
lished themselves  on  Hill  at  cost  of  half  their 
numbers,  but  could  not  dislodge  Boers.  Feb.  27 
assault  was  successful  and  Boers  evacuated. 
British  lost  1,896. 

Pingyang  (Chino-Jap.),  Sept.  15,  1894:  Japan- 
ese (14,000)  drove  Chinese  (12,000)  from  ln- 
trenchments.     Chinese  loss  heavy,  Japanese  650. 

Pinkie  or  Musselburgh,  Sept.  10,  1547:  Eng- 
lish under  Somerset  defeated  Scots  under  Earl  of 
Huntly. 

Pirot  (Servo-Bulg.  war),  Nov.  26-27,  1885: 
Servians  (40,000)  defeated  by  Bulgarians  (45,000). 
Bulgarians  lost  2,500;  Servians  2,000. 

Plassey,  June  23,  1757:  Colonel  Clive  (3,000) 
routed  forces  of  Surajah  Dowlah  (40,000  in- 
fantry, 15,000  cavalry).  British  loss,  72;  Nabob 
of  Bengal's,  500. 

Plataea  (3d  Persian  Invasion),  479  B.  C: 
Greeks  (110,000,  Lacedaemonians  and  others) 
routed  300,000  Persians  with  50,000  Greek  auxil- 
iaries. Persians  fled  and  were  massacred  by  pur- 
suing Greeks. 

Plevna,  Siege  of  (Russo-Turkish):  Turks 
(58,000)  attacked,  July  20,  1877,  by  Russians 
(6,500).  These  were  repulsed  with  loss  of  2,000; 
second  attack  July  30,  31,  by  Russians  (30,000) 
unsuccessful,  losing  7,300.  Sept.  7-18  80,000 
Russians  and  Rumanians  and  50,000  Turks 
fought.  Russians  captured  some  redoubts,  but 
were  driven  from  all  except  "Bloody  Battery." 
Russians  lost  24,600  and  2,000  prisoners,  Turks 
5,000.  Oct.  siege  began  under  Todleben  (84,000). 
Dec.  10:  Osman  Pasha  attempted  to  cut  through 
Russian  lines,  driven  back  with  5,000  loss;  Rus- 
sian loss,  2,000;  city  was  surrendered. 

Podol  (Seven  Weeks*  war),  June  26,  1866: 
Austrians  defeated  by  Prussians.  Prussians  took 
500  prisoners. 

Poitiers,  (1,  Gothic  Invasion,  France)  507: 
Clovis  defeated  King  of  Visigoths;  (2,  One  Hun- 
dred Years'  war)  Sept.  19,  1356:  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  (2,000  men-at-arms,  4,000  archers, 
1,500  light  foot)  routed  French  (50,000).  French 
lost   11,000,   2,000   prisoners,   English  loss  small. 

Pola  (War  of  Chiozza),  1379:  Genoese  fleet 
(22  galleys)  defeated  Venetians  (20  sail)  with  loss 
of  2,000,  15  galleys,  and  1,900  captured. 

Polot3k,  (1,  Nap.  wars)  Aug.  18,  1812:  During 
march  on  Moscow  33,000  French  and  Bavarians 
under  General  St.  Cyr  defeated  Russians  (30,000) 
with  loss  of  3,000  and  1,500  prisoners;  (2)  Oct. 
18,  1812:  General  St.  Cyr  (30,000)  defeated  by 
Russians  and  forced  to  evacuate  town. 

Pondicherry,  (1)  Sept.  and  Oct.,  1748:  Adm. 
Boscawen  (5,000,  of  whom  1,100  were  Sepoys) 
unsuccessfully  besieged  fortress  held  by  garrison 
of  about  same  number,  including  2,000  Euro- 
peans. British  lost  2,000,  garrison  250;  (2)  Aug., 
1760:  Invested  by  Major  Monson  (8,000),  defend- 
ers being  3,000  French.  Jan.  16,  1761,  city  sur- 
rendered to  Colonel  Coote  with  1,400  prisoners; 


(3)  Aug.-Oct.,  1778:  Besieged  by  British,  and 
garrison  surrendered;  (4)  June  20,  1783:  Inde- 
cisive action  between  British  and  French  fleets. 
British  lost  500. 

Pontvallain  (One  Hundred  Years'  war),  Dec. 
4,  1370:  British  under  Sir  Robert  Knowles  over- 
whelmed by  French. 

Port  Arthur,  (1,  Chino-Jap.)  Nov.  24,  1894: 
Taken  by  Japanese  from  Chinese  garrison  (9,000). 
Japanese  lost  270;  (2,  Russo-Jap.) :  Many  land 
and  sea  fights  near  here.  Feb.  8,  1904,  Japanese 
fleet  (16  ships)  under  Togo  defeated  equal  number 
Russian  ships  under  Stark,  disabling  three  battle- 
ships, five  cruisers.  Feb.  14,  Japanese  destroyers 
attacked  Port  Arthur  and  torpedoed  Russian 
cruiser.  Mar.  9,  10,  Russian  destroyer  sunk. 
April  13  Japanese  torpedo  flotilla  attacked  Rus- 
sian squadron;  Petropavolsk  sank  with  700  men. 
May  1-3  Japanese  blockaded  fairway  to  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  by  sinking  own  merchant  ships 
with  130  men.  July  31  siege  began;  Jan.  1,  1905, 
General  Stoessel  (32,207)  surrendered  to  Japanese 
under  Nogi. 

Portland  (Dutch  wars),  Feb.  18,  1653:  Inde- 
cisive action  between  Dutch  fleet  (70  ships)  and 
English  (70  ships). 

Porto  Bello,  1739:  Captured  from  Spaniards 
by  British  fleet  (6  sail). 

Porto  Novo  (1st  Mysore  war),  Julv  1,  1781: 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  (2,070  Europeans,  6,000  Sepoys, 
aided  by  British  schooner)  defeated  Hyder  All 
(40,000).     British  loss,  306,  Mysoris,  10,000. 

Prague  (Seven  Years'  war),  May  6,  1757: 
77,000  Austrians  defeated  by  Frederick  the 
Great  (68,000).  Austrian  loss,  20,000,  Prussian, 
18,000.  928,  besieged  by  Henry  the  Fowler; 
1043,  taken  by  Emperor  Henry  III.;  1142,  be- 
sieged by  Duke  Conrad  of  Moravia;  Nov.  8,1620 
(Thirty  Years'  war),  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  Tilly  defeated  Frederick  V.  and  city 
occupied  by  Imperialists;  1631,  taken  by  Saxons; 
recovered  byjWallenstein  following  year;  July  26, 
1648,  taken  by  Swedes;  Oct.  26,  1742  (Austr. 
Sue),  taken  by  French  and  allies:  Sept.,  1744, 
taken  by  Frederick  the  Great,  who  evacuated 
Nov.,  1757;  1848,  scene  of  insurrection  of  Czechs; 
June,  bombarded  by  Windischgratz;  1866,  taken 
by  Prussians. 

Preston,  (1,  Eng.  civil  war)  Aug.  17,  1648: 
Cromwell  (8,000)  fell  on  wing  of  invading  Scots 
under  Duke  of  Hamilton,  drove  them  back  on 
town  and  captured  it;  4,000  prisoners  taken,  1,000 
Royalists  slain.  Aug.  18,  again  defeated  by 
Cromwell  with  loss  of  1,000  and  2,000  prisoners; 
remainder  surrendered;  (2)  Nov.  12,  13,  1715: 
Scotch  rebels  defeated. 

Puebla  (Franco-Mex.  war),  May  5,  1862: 
7,500  French  were  repulsed  by  Mexicans  (12,000). 
French  lost  456,  Mexicans  215.  Mar.  19,  1863, 
French  returned  (25,000)  and  compelled  garrison 
(13,000)  to  surrender,  May  17.    French  lost  2,000. 

Puente  de  Calderon  (Mex.  war  ind.),  Jan.  17, 
1811:  Mexicans  (80,000)  defeated  by  6,000 
Spaniards. 

Pultowa  (War  of  Span.  Sue),  July  8,  1709: 
Swedes  under  Charles  XII.  (25,000)  defeated  by 
Russians  (70,000)  under  Peter  the  Great.  Swedes 
lost  9,000,  6,000  prisoners. 

Pultusk,  (1)  May  1,  1703:  Swedes  (10,000) 
under  Charles  XII.  defeated  like  number  Poles 
and  Saxons  with  loss  of  600  and  1,000  prisoners; 
(2,  Nap.  wars)  Dec.  26,  1806:  Indecisive  battle 
between  18,000  French  and  43,000  Russians. 
Russians  lost  3,000  and  2,000  prisoners,  French 
6,000. 

Pydna  (3d  Macedonian  war),  168  B.  C: 
Romans  defeated  Macedonians;  latter  lost  20,000 
and  11,000  prisoners.     Called  Battle  of  Eclipse. 

Pyramids  (Nap.  wars),  July  21,  1798:  Nap.  I. 
defeated  Mameluke  army  which  was  trying  to 
arrest  French  march  on  Cairo.  Cairo  and  Lower 
Egypt  fell  into  hands  of  French. 

Pyrenees  (Nap.  wars),  July  25-Aug.  2,  1813: 
Wellington  successful  in  preventing  Soult  from 
relieving  San  Sebastian.  British  lost  7,300, 
French  15,000. 

Quatre  Bras  (Nap.  wars),  June  16,  1815:  Be- 
tween left  wing  of  French  (20,000)  who  were  pre- 
venting junction  of  Prussians  with  allies — British, 
Hanoverians,  and  Brunswickers  (28,000)  under 
Wellington.  Allies  held  their  own.  French  re- 
treated and  allies  encamped  on  field.  Allies  lost 
5,200,  French  4,140. 
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Queretaro,  Siege  of  (Mex.  Rev.),  Mar.-May  15, 
1867:  Maximilian  forced  to  surrender  by  Re- 
publicans. 

Quiberon  Bay,  Nov.  20,  21,  1759:  British  fleet 
(33  sail)  defeated  French  (24  sail).  British  lost 
270,  2  ships.     Also  known    as  Battle  of  Ushant. 

Quistello,  July,  1734:  Imperialists  victorious 
over  French  and  Sardinians. 

Raab  (Nap.  wars),  June  14,  1809:  44,000 
French  defeated  Austrians  (40,000).  French  lost 
2,800,  Austrians  3,000  and  3,000  prisoners. 

Ragatz  (Armagnac  war),  Mar.,  1446:  Swiss 
Confederates  victorious  over  Austrians. 

Rajahmundry,  1759:  Colonel  Forde  (500  Euro- 
peans and  2,000  Sepoys)  defeated  French  (6.500). 

Ramillies  (War  of  Span.  Sue),  May  23,  1706: 
Allies  under  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
(80,000)  defeated  French  and  Bavarians  (80,000). 
French  lost  13,000,  allies  14,250. 

Raphia,  217  B.  C:  Egyptians  routed  Syrians 
under  Antiochus  the  Great.  Latter  lost  14,000 
and  4,000  prisoners. 

Rathmines  (Eng.  civil  war),  Aug.  2,  1649: 
Royalists  defeated  by  Parliamentary  garrison  of 
Dublin. 

Raucoux  (Austr.  Sue),  Oct.  11,  1746:  French 
under  Marshal  Saxe  defeated  Austrians  and  allies. 

Razyn,  April  19,  1809:  30,000  Austrians 
marching  on  Warsaw  defeated  Poniatowski  (12,- 
000   French  and   Poles)    with  loss   of   1,500. 

Rhe,  July  10,  1627:  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(6,000),  in  aid  of  Rochelle,  laid  siege  to  St. 
Martin,  held  by  1,400  French.  French  rein- 
forced (6,000)  Oct.  27,  Buckingham  was  repulsed 
with  3,000  loss. 

Rheims  (Nap.  wars),  Mar.  13,  1814:  Taken  by 
Russians  and  Prussians  (15,000)  from  French 
garrison  (2,000).  Nap.  (30,000)  marched  to  re- 
take it  and  routed  them  with  loss  of  1,000  and 
2,500  prisoners.     Nap.  lost  800. 

Rheinfelden,  May  3,  1638:  Protestant  Ger- 
mans   defeated    Imperialists   and   Bavarians. 

Rhodes,  Siege  of,  (1)  305  B.  C:  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  driving  the  Macedonians  from 
Athens,  laid  siege  to  Rhodes:  its  resistance  was 
successful,  and  Demetrius  retired;  (2)  May  23, 
1480:  Invested  by  Turks  with  fleet  (160  sail), 
but  garrison  of  Knights  of  St.  John  drove  them 
off;  (3)  July  28-Dec.  21,  1522:  Knights  compelled 
to  surrender  to  Turks.     Turks  lost  100,000. 

Riada,  933:  Germans  repulsed  Hungarian  in- 
vaders.    Commonly  called  Battle  of  Merseburg. 

Rietfontein  (2d  Boer  war),  Oct.  24,  1899:  Free 
Staters  advancing  to  cut  off  Colonel  Yule  at 
Dundee  were  intercepted  by  4,000  British;  inde- 
cisive action  took  place.     British  lost  111. 

Riga,  Siege  of  (Thirty  Years'  war),  Sept.  15, 
1621:  Garrison  of  300  Poles  surrendered  to 
Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Rlvolo  (French  Rev.),  Jan.  14,  1797:  Austrians 
(40,000)  defeated  by  French  (30,000)  under 
Nap.  I. 

Rochelle,  La,  Siege  of,  (1,  One  Hundred  Years' 
war)  June  22,  23,  1372:  English  fleet  with  sup- 
plies for  besieged  La  Rochelle  routed  by  French; 
Aug.,  Spaniards  defeated  English;  Sept.,  Rochelle 
opened  her  gates  to  French;  (2,  Huguenot  Rebel- 
lion) Aug.  10,  1627-Oct.  28,  1628:  Huguenots 
besieged  by  army  of  Louis  XIII.  under  Cardinal 
Richelieu  and  surrendered. 

Rocroi  (Thirty  Years'  war),  Mar.  19,  1643: 
French  (22,000)  defeated  Spaniards  (27,000). 
Spanish  loss,  9,000  and  6,000  prisoners,  French, 
2,000. 

Rome,  390  B.  C:  Taken  and  burnt  by  Gauls; 
408:  Capitulated  to  Goths  under  Alarlc.  Citi- 
zens paid  ransom  but  he  again  took  city:  410: 
He  sacked  town  and  massacred  Inhabitants; 
455:  Sacked  by  vandals;  472:  Sacked  by  Count 
Rlclmer  with  barbarians;  536:  Taken  by  Byzan- 
tine General,  Bellsarlus,  who,  In  537,  repulsed 
besieging  Goths;  546:  Taken  by  Totlla,  Kin;,' 
of  Italy,  with  Goths;  recovered  by  Bellsarlus; 
549:  Taken  by  Totlla;  552:  Surrendered  to 
Narses,  Byzantine  General,  and  Goths  expelled; 
1081:  Emperor  Henry  IV.  laid  siege  to  city; 
June  2,  1083:  He  captured  Leonine  City:  May, 
1084:  Siege  raised;  1143-1155:  Scene  of  disturb- 
ances during  revolution  of  Arnold  of  Brescia: 
1347,  1354.  that  of  Rlenzl;  May,  1527:  Taken 
by  Imperialists,  followed  by  massacre  of  8,000 
Inhabitants;    Feb.  15.  1798:  Pillaged  by  French; 


1848:  Scene  of  Garibaldi's  proclamation  of  the 
Roman  Republic;  1849:  French  (7,000)  sent  to 
restore  Papal  rule,  repulsed  by  Republicans  with 
lObS  of  300:  Garibaldi  lost  100;  June  3,  1849: 
French  returned  (20,000)  and  routed  Republi- 
cans (8,000)  with  loss  of  2.000;  laid  siege  to  city 
which  surrendered  June  30;  Dec,  1866:  French 
evacuated;  they  occupied  It  a?ain  Oct.  30,  1867- 
Aug.  12,  1870. 

Rorke's  Drift  (Zulu  war).  Jan.  22-23,  1879: 
3,000  Zulus  attacked  outpost  of  139  men  under 
Lleuts.  Bromhead  and  Chard.  Held  savages  at 
bay  until  relieved  by  Lord  Chelmsford.  Zulu 
loss  400,  garrison  25. 

Rosbach  (Seven  Years'  war),  Nov.  5,  1757: 
Prussians  (22,000)  under  Frederick  the  Great 
routed  allied  French  and  Austrians  (43,000). 
Prussians  lost  500,  allies  1,700  and  7,000  prisoners. 

Rouen,  Siege  of  (One  Hundred  Years'  war), 
July  29,  1418-.Tan.  13,  1419:  Henry  V.  invested 
town.  Sept.,  captured  the  last  fortresses  and 
burned  French  fleet;  inhabitants  capitulated. 

Roundway  Down  (Eng.  civil  war),  July  13, 
1643:     Parliamentarians  defeated   by   Royalists. 

Roveredo  (French  Rev.),  Sept.  3,  4,  1796: 
25,000  Austrians  defeated  by  Nap's  army  under 
Massena.  Austrian  loss  heavy,  and  7,000  pris- 
oners. 

Rowton  Heath  (Eng.  civil  war),  Sept.  24,  1645: 
Parliamentarians  defeated  Royalists  with  loss  of 
300  and  1,000  prisoners. 

Saalfeld  (Nap.  war),  Oct.  10,  1806:  French 
defeated  7,000  Prussians  under  Prince  Louis. 
Prussians  lost  400  and  1,000  prisoners. 

Saarbruck  (Franco-Prussian),  Aug.  2,  1870: 
Nap.  III.  captured  heights  from  Germans,  but 
four  days  later  the  Germans  retook  them. 

Sacile,  April  16,  1809:  French  and  Italians 
(36,000)  defeated  by  Austrians  (45,000) . 

St.  Albans,  (1,  Wars  of  Roses)  May  22,  1455: 
Yorkists  defeated  Royalists  under  Henry  VI.; 
(2)  Feb.  17,  1461:  Yorkists  routed  by  Lancas- 
trisns 

St.  Denis  (Wars  of  Huguenots),  Nov.  10,  1567: 
Catholics  gained  advantage  over  Huguenots. 

St.  Gothard  (Hungary),  Aug.  1,  1664:  60,000 
Imperialists  defeated  100,000  Turks  with  loss  of 
8,000. 

St.  Kitts,  (1):  Taken  by  French,  1667;  (2) 
Jan.,  1782:  Occupied  by  French.  Adm.  Fir 
Samuel  Hood  pursued  French,  and  with  fleet 
(22  sail)  against  French  (24),  Jan.  26,  beat  him 
off.  Feb.  14  French  fleet  reinforced  to  33;  Hood 
was  unable  to  maintain  position  and  retired. 
1783,  island,  by  Treaty  of  Versailles,  restored  to 
England. 

St.  Mary  Clyst  (Arundell's  Rebellion),  Aug. 
4,  5,  1549:  Lord  Russell  on  way  to  relieve  Exeter, 
which  was  besieged  by  rebels,  was  met  by  6.000 
of  latter.     Insurgents  beaten  with  loss  of  1,000. 

St.  Pierre  (Nap.  wars),  Dec.  13,  1X13:  Welling- 
ton (14,000)  and  Portuguese  repulsed  French 
(40,000).  French  lost  6,000  to  10,000,  British 
4,500  and  500  prisoners.  Sometimes  called  Baule 
of  Nive. 

St.  Quentin,  (1)  1557:  French  under  Coligny 
besieged  by  Spaniards;  Aug.  10  French  (22,000) 
routed  by  force  of  Philip  II.  with  loss  of  15,000; 
Spaniards  lost  50;  (2,  Franco-Prussian)  Oct.  9. 
1870:  Town  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Ger- 
mans; Oct.  21,  taken  by  them;  evacuated  tv  0 
days  later;  Dec.  9,  reoccupied  by  French.  Jan. 
19,  1871,  French  (40,000)  defeated  by  Germans 
(33,000)  with  loss  of  3,500  and  9,000  prisoners. 
Germans  lost  2,400. 

Sakhalin  (Russo-Jap.) :  Island  blockaded  by 
Japanese  squadron  July  7-31,  1905,  when  Rus- 
sians surrendered. 

Salado,  Oct.  30,  1344:  Portuguese  and  Cas- 
tllians  victorious  over  Moors. 

Salamanca  (Nap.  wars),  July  22,  1812:  British 
(46,000,  Including  Spanish  troops)  defeated  French 
(42.000).     French  lost  12,500.  allies  6,000. 

Salankemen,  Aug.  19,  1601:  100,000  Turk9 
defeated  by  45,000  Imperialists. 

San  Jacinto  (Texan  rising),  April  21.  1836: 
Mexicans  (1,600)  under  Santa  Ana  routed  by 
Texans  (783)  under  Sam.  Houston. 

San  Juan   Hill:    See  i;i  Caney. 

San  Sebastian,  Btege  of  (Sup.  wars),  July  10- 
Sept.  9,  1813:  Held  by  French  garrison,  was 
Invested  by  British.     After  unsuccessful  assault, 
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July  24  British  raised  siege,  but  it  was  resumed 
and  town  bombarded.  Sept.  9  citadel  surren- 
dered.    British  lost  2,500. 

Santa  Vittoria,  July  28,  1702:  Imperialists 
defeated  by  15,000  French  and  Spaniards. 
Imperialists  lost  500,  allies  2,000. 

Santiago  de  Cuba  (Span.-Amer.),  July  3, 
1898:  American  fleet  (4  battleships,  3  cruisers) 
under  Adm.  Sampson,  with  loss  of  one  man,  de- 
stroyed Spanish  fleet  (4  cruisers,  3  torpedo  boats) 
under  Adm.  Cervera.  July  17  town  surrendered 
to  United  States. 

Saragossa,  (1,  Span.  Sue.)  Aug.  20,1710:  25,000 
Spaniards  and  French  under  Philip  V.  defeated  by 
Imperialists  and  allies  (23,000)  with  loss  of  4,000 
prisoners;  (2)  June  12-14,  1808:  Spaniards  de- 
feated bv  French.  Jan.  27,  1S09,  French  stormed 
town;  Feb.  20  it  capitulated. 

Schassburg  (Hungarian  Insurrection),  July  31, 
1849:     Russians  defeated  Hungarians. 

Schipka  Pass  (Russo-Turkish) :  Unsuccessful 
attacks  by  Turks  on  Russians  Aug.  21  and  Sept. 
16,  1877;  Russian  loss,  5,000,  Turkish,  14,500. 
Defeat  and  surrender  of  36,000  Turks  Jan.  8, 
1878;  Russian  loss,  5,000. 

Scutari,  May-Aug.,  1474:  Venetian  garrison 
withstood  siege  by  Turks.  1478,  Turks  returned 
and  bombarded,  but  after  losing  25,000  were 
unable  to  take  place. 

Sea  of  Japan,  The  (Russo-Jap.),  May  27,  1905: 
Between  Japanese  fleet  (four  ships,  eight  armored 
cruisers)  under  Adms.  Togo  and  Kamlmura,  and 
Russian  (fifty  sail,  including  transports).  Rus- 
sians demoralized,  their  fleet  reduced  to  disorder. 
Two  battleships,  three  cruisers  sank,  two  battle- 
ships, two  coast  defence  ships  and  destroyers 
captured,  14,000  men  perished  and  8,000  prisoners. 
Japanese  lost  537.  Also  known  as  Battle  of 
Tsushima.  The  battle  extended  over  an  area  of 
230  miles  by  70. 

Sebastopol,  Siege  of  (Crimean  war),  Sept.  28, 
1854-Sept.  11,  1855:  Fortress  invested  by  Brit- 
ish, French,  Turkish,  Sardinian  allies.  Russians 
were  able  to  get  reinforcements  and  supplies; 
bombardment  began  Oct.  18;  Mar.  22,  1855, 
sortie  repulsed.  June  18  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
storm  Malakoff  and  Redan;  Sept.  8  they  were 
again  stormed;  Sept.  11  Russians  retired  and 
allies  entered. 

Sedan  (Franco-Prussian),  Sept.  1,  1870:  Ger- 
mans (250,000)  under  William  I.  defeated  French 
under  Nap.  III.,  MacMahon,  and  Wimpffen. 
French  loss,  3,000,  wounded  14,000,  prisoners 
21.000.  Following  day  83,000  surrendered  in 
Sedan.  Germans  took  66,000  rifles  and  550  guns 
and  lost  9,000  men. 

Sedgemoor  (Monmouth's  Rebellion),  July  6, 
1685:  Royal  troops  defeated  rebels  under  Mon- 
mouth. 

Selby  (Eng.  civil  war),  April  11,  1644:  Pos- 
session of  3,300  Royalists,  taken  by  Parliamen- 
tarians, who  captured  1,600  prisoners. 

Selinus,  408  B.  C:  Carthaginians,  during 
second  invasion  of  Sicily,  took  town  and  carried 
away  its  inhabitants. 

Seminara,  (1)  1495:  Spaniards  and  Neapoli- 
tans under  Cordova  and  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples 
routed  by  French;  (2)  April  21,  1503:  French 
defeated  by  Spaniards. 

Sempach,  July  9,  1386:  Swiss  Confederates 
(1,500)  defeated  Austrians  (6,000).  Austrians 
lost  1,000,  Swiss  120. 

Seneffe,  (1,  Wars  of  Louis  XIV.)  Aug.  11,  1674: 
Indecisive  battle  seventeen  hours  between  French 
under  Conde  (45,000)  and  Dutch  (60,000)  under 
William  of  Orange;  (2,  French  Rev.)  July  2,  1794: 
French  defeated  Austrians. 

Senekal  (2d  Boer  war),  May  29,  1900:  Un- 
successful attack  by  British  on  Boers.  British 
lost  1S4  killed,  while  many  were  burned  in  veldt 
fires. 

Sentinum  (3d  Samnite  war),  205  B.  C:  Vic- 
tory of  Romans  over  Samnites  and  Gauls.  Ro- 
man loss,  8,200;  allies',  25,000  and  8,000  prisoners. 
Seringapatam,  Siege  of,  (1,  2d  Mysore  war) 
Feb.  6.  1792:  British  under  Lord  Cornwallis  at- 
tacked forts  north  of  Kaverei  River;  Feb.  16 
Tippoo  Sahib  surrendered  his  sons  as  hostages 
and  treatv  was  signed.  British  loss,  550,  Mysoris, 
20,000:  (2,  3d  Mysore  war)  April  6,  1799:  Lord 
Harris  (40.000)  laid  siege  to  city  held  by  garrison 
(20,000)  under  Tippoo.     May  4  city  fell. 


Sevenoaks  (Cade's  Rebellion),  June  8,  1450: 
Royal  troops  routed  by  rebels. 

Sheriffmuir,  Nov.  13,  1715:  Indecisive  battle 
between  Royalists  (4,000)  and  Jacobite  High- 
landers (12,000).  Royalists  left  in  possession  of 
field. 

Sholapur,  May  15,  1818:  British  took  city 
during  3d  Mahratta  war  with  loss  of  97,  Mah- 
rattas  800. 

Shrewsbury,  July  21,  1403:  Hotspur  (4,000) 
defeated  by  Henry  IV.  Losses  on  both  sides 
1,600. 

SJevershausen,  July  9,  1553:  Germans  de- 
feated Brandenburgers. 

Silistria,  Siege  of  (Crimean  war).  May  19-June 
22,  1854:  Turkish  garrison  held  at  bay  by  Rus- 
sians till  latter  retired  with  12,000  loss. 

Singara,  (1,  Persian  wars)  348:  After  inde- 
cisive battle  between  Persians  and  Romans  the 
former  led  fresh  force  and  routed  legionaries; 
(2)  360:  Fortress  held  by  Roman  garrison  cap- 
tured by  Persians. 

Sinkat  (Soudan  campaign) :  Besieged  by 
Mahdists,  1883-1884.  Feb.  11,  1884,  Tewfik 
Pasha  abandoned  it,  and  while  trying  to  cut  way 
through  to  Suakim  forces  almost  annihilated  by 
Mahdists. 

Sinope  (Crimean  war),  Nov.  30,  1853:  Russian 
fleet  destroyed  Turkish  squadron  (9  sail).  Turks 
lost  4,000. 

Sinshein  (Wars  of  Louis  XIV.),  June  16,  1674: 
French  defeated  Imperialists;  Oct.  4  French  vic- 
torious over  Imperialists. 

Skalitz  (Seven  Weeks'  war),  June  28,  1866: 
Austrians  under  Archduke  Leopold  defeated  by 
Prussians,  who  captured  4,000  prisoners. 

Slivnitza  (Servo-Bulgarian  war),  Nov.  17-19, 
1885:  Bulgarians  (15,000)  defeated  Servians 
(28,000)  under  King  Milan.  Bulgarian  loss, 
3,000;  Servian,  2,000. 

Sluys  (One  Hundred  Years'  war),  June  24,  1340: 
Between  English  fleet  (250  sail)  under  Edward 
III.  and  French  (190  sail).  English  victorious; 
next  day  Norman  force  annihilated. 

Smolensko  (Nap.  wars),  Aug.  16,  17,  1812: 
French  (175,000)  under  Nap.  on  their  way  to 
Moscow  opposed  by  Russians  (130,000).  50,000 
French  and  60,000  Russians  engaged  in  battle, 
latter  being  put  to  flight  and  town  taken  by  Nap. 
French  lost  9,000,  Russians  10,000. 

Sobraon  (1st  Sikh  war),  Feb.  10,  1846:  British 
(15,000)  defeated  Sikhs  (25,000).  British  lost 
2,382,  Sikhs  8,000. 

Sohr,  1745:  Scene  of  victory  of  20,000  Prus- 
sians under  Frederick  the  Great  over  33,000 
Austrians  under  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

Solssons,  486:  Clovis,  King  of  Merovingian 
Franks,  defeated  Romans  in  Gaul;  719:  Charles 
Martel  victorious  over  Duke  of  Aquitanla;  1814: 
Taken  by  allies;  Oct.  13-16, 1870:  Capitulated  to 
Germans. 

Solferino  (Italian  war),  June  24,  1859:  Allied 
French  and  Sardinians  under  Nap.  III.  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  (150,000)  defeated  Austrians 
under  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  (150,000);  Aus- 
trians driven  back  across  Mincio.  Austrians  lost 
22,000,  allies  18,000. 

Solway  Moss,  Nov.  24,  1542:  Scots  (18,000) 
raiding  England  were  routed  by  3,200  English. 

Sommershausen,  May  17,  1648:  Imperialists 
defeated  by  French  and  Swedes.  Bavaria  fell 
into  hands  of  allies. 

Somosierra,  1808:  Captured  by  Polish  lancers 
of  French  Imperial  Guard. 

Southwold  Bay,  (1,  Dutch  wars)  June  3,  1665: 
English  fleet  under  Duke  of  York  defeated  Dutch. 
Dutch  lost  18  ships,  7,000  men,  English  1  ship, 
700  men.  English  did  not  follow  up  victory; 
(2)  May  28,  1672:  Allied  French  and  English 
fleets  (140  sail)  surprised  by  Dutch  (115).  French 
retired,  but  English  drove  Dutch  off  with  loss  of 
5  ships.  English  lost  1  ship.  (Battles  of  Solebay.) 
Spicheren  or  Forbach  (Franco-Prussian  war), 
Aug.  6,  1870:  Germans  defeated  French.  Ger- 
mans lost  5,000,  French  4,000. 

Spion  Kop  (2d  Boer  war),  Jan.  19-24,  1900: 
General  Buller  (24,000)  tried  to  force  Boer  lines 
on  Tugela.  Boers  retreated  and  British  occupied 
town.  Buller  recrossed  Tugela.  British  lost 
1,750. 

Splitter,  Jan.  30,  1679:  10,000  Brandenburgers 
routed  16,000  Swedes. 
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Stadtlohn  (Thirty  Years'  war),  Aug.  6,  1623: 
German  Protestant  Princes  (22,000)  defeated  by 
Imperialists.  Latter  took  4,000  prisoners;  Ger- 
mans lost  6,000. 

Stamford  Bridge,  Sept.  25,  1066:  English  de- 
feated invading  army  of  Norsemen  and  Flemings. 

Standard,  Battle  of  the,  Aug.  22,  1138:  David 
I.  of  Scotland  in  raiding  Northumberland  met  by 
English.  Scots  were  routed.  (Battle  of  North- 
allerton.) 

Steinkirk,  Aug.  3,  1692:  French  repulsed  Eng- 
lish and  allies  under  William  III. 

Stirling,  Sept.  11,  1297:  English  under  War- 
renne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  routed  by  Scots  under 
Wallace;  rout  owing  to  carelessness  and  lack  of 
generalship  of  Warrenne. 

Stockach,  (1,  Nap.  wars)  Mar.  25,  1799: 
Austrians  defeated  French;  (2)  May  4,  1800: 
Austrians  defeated  by  French. 

Stormberg  (2d  Boer  war),  Dec.  10,  1899: 
British  (3,000)  in  night  attack  on  Boers  were 
misled  by  guide  and  ambushed.  Lost  89  and  633 
captured. 

Stralsund,  (1,  Thirty  Years'  war)  July-Sept., 
1628:  Swedish  garrison,  assisted  by  Scots, 
forced  besieging  Imperialists  to  retire  with  loss  of 
12,000;  (2,  Dano-Swed.  wars)  1678:  Prussians 
and  Danes  under  Frederick  William  III.  and 
Frederick  IV.  captured  town  from  Swedes  under 
Charles  XII.;  (3,  Nap.  wars)  Aug.  20,  1807: 
Taken  by  French;  May  25,  1809,  recaptured  by 
Colonel  Schill;  six  days  later  taken  by  French. 

Stratton  (Eng.  civil  war),  May  16,  1643: 
Cornish  Royalists  (3,400)  victorious  over  Parlia- 
mentarians (6,800).     Latter  lost  1,700. 

Suakim,  1884:  Scene  of  engagement  between 
Anglo-Egyptians  and  Mahdists. 

Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana) :  Captured  from 
Dutch  by  British  squadron  May  5,  1804;  re- 
turned 1814. 

Sveaborg,  (1,  Finland  war):  Swedes  and 
Finns  (7,000)  besieged  by  Russians  Feb.-May, 
1808;  town  handed  over  to  Russians  May  3,  with 
200  guns,  20  ships;  (2)  Aug.  9-11,  1854:  Russian 
arsenal  destroyed  by  British. 

Syracuse,  Siege  of,  (1)  415-413  B.  C:  Athe- 
nians under  Alcibiades  besieged  town;  garrison 
assisted  by  Spartans.  Athenian  fleet  destroyed; 
(2)  396  B.  C:  Besieged  by  80,000  Carthagin- 
ians, aided  by  fleet.  Syracusans-  assisted  by 
Lacedaemonians.  Besiegers  defeated;  (3,  2d 
Punic  war)  214-212  B.  C:  Romans  took  city 
from  Carthaginians. 

Tacna  (Peruvio-Chilean  war),  May  26,  1880: 
Chileans  (14,000)  victorious  over  allied  Peruvians 
and  Bolivians  (9,000). 

Taikushan  and  Shokushan  (Russo-Jap.  war), 
Aug.  9-11,  1901:  Semi-permanent  works  taken 
by  Japanese;  Russians  driven  into  Port  Arthur. 

Taku  Forts  (2d  China  war),  June  25,  1859: 
British  tried  to  capture  forts;  lost  350  and  6  gun- 
boats. Aug.  21,  1860,  British  (11,000)  and 
French  (7,000)  took  forts.  Allies  lost  200, 
Chinese  garrison  400. 

Talana  Hill  (2d  Boer  war),  Oct.  20,  1899: 
4,000  Boers,  occupying  strong  position  on  heights 
of  Dundee,  dislodged  by  same  number  British. 
British  lost  160  and  330  prisoners,  Boers  300. 
(Buttle  of  Dundee.) 

Talavera  (Nap.  wars),  July  27,  28,  1809: 
Allied  British  (19,000)  and  Spanish  (34,000) 
under  Wellington  and  Cuesta  repulsed  French 
(50,000).  British  lost  6,200,  Spanish  1,000, 
French  7,400. 

Tanjore,  Siege  of,  Aug.  1758:  Invested  by 
French;  Mahratta  garrison  repulsed  by  French 
but  latter  obliged  to  retire;  (2)  Aim.  20-8ept. 
16,  1773:  Fortress,  defended  by  Mahratta  garri- 
son (20,000),  taken  by  British  under  Gen.  Smith. 

Tarapaca  (Peruvlo-Chilean  war),  Nov.  27, 
1879:    Peruvlo-Bolivian  armv  defeated  Chileans. 

Tarragona,  Siege  of ,  Mav  2't-June,  1811:  Taken 
by  French  (40,000);  garrison  36, ODD  reduced  to 
8,000,  all  of  whom  were  made  prisoners.  French 
lost  6,000. 

Ta-shih-chao  (Russo-Jap.  war),  July  25,  1904: 
Japanese  under  General  Oku  drove  Russians  from 
intrenched  positions  and  occupied  Nluehwang. 

Taunton,  Siege  of  (Eng.  civil  war),  April,  1645: 
Besieged  by  Royalists;  May  11,  relieved  by 
Parliamentarians  under  Fairfax.  Royalists  re- 
turned and  invested  town  till  July  3. 


Tauris  (civil  war  Caesar  and  Pompey),  47 
B.  C:  Pompeian  fleet  under  Marcus  Octavlus 
was  defeated  by  Caesareans. 

Tchernayan  (Russo-Turk.  war),  Aug.  16,  1855: 
Allied  French  and  Sardinians  repulsed  Russians. 
Russian  loss,  5,000;  allies',  1,200. 

Tearless  Battle,  The:  Defeat  of  Arcadians  by 
Spartans,  368  B.  C,  in  Laconia  without  loss  to 
Spartans. 

Tel-el-Kebir  (Arabi's  Rebellion),  Sept.  13, 
1882:  British  (17,000)  under  Lord  Wolseley  de- 
feated Egyptians  (22,000).     British  lost  340. 

Telissu  (Russo-Jap.),  June  14,  15,  1904:  Jap- 
anese (40,000)  under  General  Oku  stormed  Rus- 
sian position  at  Wa-Feng-Kau  and  forced  them 
to  retreat.  Russians  lost  7,000  and  300  prisoners, 
Japanese  1,200. 

Temesvar  (Hungarian  rising),  Aug.  10,  1849: 
Hungarians  defeated  by  Austrians. 

Teuttingen,  Nov.,  1643:  French  routed  by  Im- 
perialists. 

Tewkesbury  (Wars  of  Roses),  May  3,  1471: 
Lancastrians  under  Prince  Edward  and  Somerset 
defeated  by  Yorkists  under  Edward  IV. 

Texel  (Dutch  wars),  July  31,  1653:  English 
fleet  defeated  Dutch.  Dutch  lost  26  ships,  6,000 
men,  English  2  ships,  1,000  men. 

Thapsus  (civil  war  Csesar),  46  B.  C:  Csesar 
(10  legionaries)  defeated  Pompeians  (14  legions, 
cavalry,  light  troops,  100  elephants).  Caesar  lost 
50,  Pompeians  50,000. 

Thebes,  335  B.  C:  Captured  by  Macedonians 
under  Alexander  the  Great;  city  destroyed  and 
60,000  inhabitants  massacred. 

Thermopylae,  (1,  3d  Persian  Invasion)  480 
B.  C:  Persians  under  Xerxes  kept  at  bay  by 
1,000  Spartans  and  Thespians  under  Leonidas 
till,  Persians  having  got  around  by  another  way, 
they  were  attacked  in  rear  and  annihilated;  (2, 
War  with  Antiochus)  191  B.  C:  Antiochus  the 
Great,  King  of  Asia,  defeated  by  40,000  Romans. 

Ticinus  (2d  Punic  war),  218  B.  C:  Romans 
(25,000)  defeated  by  26,000  Carthaginians. 

Tigranocerta,  69  B.  C:  Romans  (10,000) 
while  besieging  place  attacked  by  Pontic  and 
Armenian  troops  (200,000) ;  latter  defeated,  los- 
ing 100,000,  Roman  loss  5. 

Tigris,  The,  363:  Victory  by  Emperor  Julian 
and  Romans  over  Persians.  Persians  lost  6,000, 
Romans  75. 

Tippermuir  (Eng.  civil  war),  Sept.  1,  1644: 
Covenanters  (7,700)  defeated  by  3,000  Scottish 
Royalists  under  Montrose. 

Tolentino  (Nap.  wars),  May  3,  1815:  Italians 
(50,000)  under  Murat  routed  by  Austrians 
(60,000)  under  Bianchi. 

Torgau  (Seven  Years'  war),  Nov.  3,  1760: 
Prussians  under  Frederick  the  Great  victorious 
over  Austrians.  Austrian  loss.  20,000;  Prussian, 
13,000.     Prussians  became  masters  of  Saxony. 

Toulon,  July  17,  1707:  Dutch  and  British  fleets 
repulsed  in  attack  on  town,  though  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it  and  French  vessels  damage; 
Feb.  11,  1744:  Briti&h  fleet  defeated  by  Beet  of 
Spaniards  and  French,  with  loss  of  274,  allies' 
loss  1,000;  (3,  French  Rev.)  Aug.  29,  1793: 
Town  in  possession  of  British  garrison  besieged 
by  French.  Dec.  18  British  retired  by  sea.  Nap. 
held  first  important  command. 

Toulouse  (Nap.  wars)  April  10,  1814  (belliger- 
ents not  aware  of  Nap's  surrender):  British 
and  Spaniards  (24,000)  under  Wellington  defeated 
French  (38,000)  under  Soult.  Allies  lost  4,650, 
French  3,000. 

Tournay,  Siege  of ,  Oct.  1-Nov.  30,  1581:  Span- 
iards took  town;  July,  1709:  Siege  laid  by  allies 
under  Marlborough  and  Eugene  (110,000);  .luly 
28  city  surrendered;  citadel  held  out  till  Sept.  3. 

Tours,  732:  Franks  under  Charles  Martel  de- 
feated invading  Saracens.  Sometimes  called 
Battle  of  Poitiers. 

Towton  (Wars  of  Roses),  Mar.  29,  1461: 
Yorkists  under  Edward  IV.  routed  Lancastrians 
under  Henry  VI. 

Trafalgar  (Xap.  wars),  Oct.  21,  1805:  British 
fleet  (27  ships,  4  frigates)  under  Nelson  defeated 
French  and  Spanish  Qeets  (33  ships.  5  frigates). 
Supremacy  of  Great  Britain  at  sea.  Hriiish  lost 
Nelson  and  1,587  men.  allies  larger  number. 

Trautenau  (Seven  Weeks'  war),  June  27,  1S66: 
Prussians    repulsed    by    Austrians    with    loss    ol 
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1,277.     Austrians  lost  5,732;  following  day  Prus- 
sians defeated  Austrians. 

Trebbia  (Nap-  wars),  June  17-19,  1799:  French 
defeated  by  allied  Russians  and  Austrians.  Also 
called  Battle  of  Parma. 

Trebia  (2d  Punic  war),  218  B.  C:  Romans 
(40,000)  crossed  river  and  were  routed  by  Cartha- 
ginians (26,000)  under  Hannibal. 

Trimncoali,  (1)  Aug.  10,  1759:  British  squad- 
ron (12  sail)  defeated  French  (14  sail);  (2,  1st 
Mysore  war)  Sept.  3,  1767:  British  repulsed 
Mvsorls  with  loss  of  2,000;  British  lost  170;  (3) 
Sept.  26:  British  (12,000)  defeated  Mysoris 
(60,000);  latter  lost  4,000,  British  150;  (4,  5) 
1782:  Two  indecisive  naval  actions  between 
French  and  British. 

Trinkitat  (Soudan  Campaign),  Mar.  29,  1884: 
6,000  Mahdists  defeated  by  British  (4,000). 
British  lost  189,  Mahdists  200. 

Troy:  Legendary  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy  by 
Greeks  under  Agamemnon  against  Trojans  and 
their  allies  for  recovery  of  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus, 
King  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
Paris,  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy. 

Tudela  (Nap.  wars),  Nov.  23,  1808:  30,000 
French  defeated  45,000  Spaniards  with  loss  of 
9,000  and  3,000  prisoners.     French  loss  small. 

Tunis,  (1,  1st  Punic  war)  225  B.  C:  Cartha- 
ginians (16,000)  routed  Romans  (15,000);  (2, 
9th  Crusade)  1270:  French  crusaders  under 
Louis  IX.  besieged  city.  _ 

Turin,  (1.  Revolt  of  Maxentius)  312:  Con- 
stantine,  with  Gallic  legions  (40,000),  defeated 
Maxentius;  (2,  Span.  Sue.)  May  15-Sept.  7,  1706: 
French  unsuccessful  in  siege  of  town  held  by 
Imperialist  garrison  (10,000)  under  Duke  of 
Savoy.  French  retired,  losing  2,000  and  6,000 
prisoners;  Imperialists  lost  1,500. 

Turnhout,  (1)  Jan.  22,  1597:  Spaniards  de- 
feated by  Dutch;  (2)  Oct.  27,  1789:  Belgians  de- 
feated Austrians.  _ 

Tyre,  727-722  B.  C:  Shalmaneser  IV.,  King 
of  Assvria,  besieged  town;  572  B.  C.  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  after  thirteen  years'  siege; 
332  B.  C  taken  by  Macedonians  under  Alexander 
the  Great  (250  ships);  8,000  Tyrians  slain,  30,000 
sold  as  slaves.  ■ 

Ucles,  (1)  1108:  Spaniards  defeated  by  Moors; 
(2)  Jan.  13,  1809:  Spaniards  defeated  by  French. 

Ulm,  1805:  Austrian  Gen.  Mack  (60,000)  in 
this  vicinitv  when  Napoleon  crossed  the  Rhine 
wi^h  200.000  men  and  compelled  Mack  to  seek 
safety  in  Ulm  with  30,000  men,  where  he  finally 
surrendered.  ■        _  .  .  . 

Ulundi  (Zulu  war),  July  3,  1879:  British 
(20.000)  routed  Zulus  (20,000)  with  loss  of  1,500. 
British  lost  93.  _  ,«.    ,  ,      nn 

Tenant,  (1):  See  Quiberon  Bay;  (2)  July  27, 
1778-  Indecisive  action  between  English  fleet 
and  French.     French  gained  slight  advantage. 

Vaalkranz  (2d  Boer  war),  Feb.  5,  1900:  Buller 
tried  to  pierce  Boer  lines  on  Tugela;  repulsed  with 
loss  of  374;   (3)  See  "Glorious  First  of  June. 

Valenciennes,  Siege  of,  (1,  Netherlands  war 
Ind.)  Dec.  17,  1566-Mar.  24,  1567:  Surrendered 
to  Spaniards  and  Germans;  (2)  June,  1656:  In- 
vesting French  routed  by  20,000  Spaniards  under 
Conde:  (3)  Mar.  17,  1677:  Taken  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  during  French  Rev.  and  Nap.  wars  was  scene 
of  several  bombardments. 

Val-es-Dunes,  1047:  William  the  Conqueror, 
helped  by  Henry  I.  of  France,  defeated  revolted 
Norman  "barons. 

Valetta,  Siege  of,  Oct.,  1798-Sept.  5,  1800: 
Blockaded  by  500  marines,  English  and  Portu- 
guese and  1,500  Maltese,  with  ships,  when 
French  garrison  (60,000)  through  famine  sur- 
rendered. 

Valmy  (French  Rev.),  Sept.  20,  1792:  French 
(70,000)  repulsed  Prussians  under  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

Valparaiso,  (1)  Mar.  31,  1866:  Destroyed  by 
Spanish  fleet;  (2,  Chilean  civil  war)  Aug.  28,  1891: 
Congressional  army  (12,000)  after  battle  with 
9,000  Balmacedists  took  city.     Also  Placillas. 

Varaville,  1058:  Normans  under  William  the 
Conqueror  defeated  forces  of  France  and  Anjou 
under  Henry  I.  of  France. 

Varna,  (1)  Nov.  10,  1444:  Hungarians  and 
allies  repulsed  by  Turks;  (2)  July,  1828:  Fortress 
held  by  Turkish  garrison  (20,000)  besieged  by 
Russians;  taken  Oct.  11. 


Veil.  Siege  of:  Taken  by  Romans  (396  B.  C.) 
after  siege  of  seven  years. 

Velestinos  (Graeco-Turkish),  May  5,  1897: 
Greeks  (9,000),  attacked  by  Turks,  held  their 
own  during  day,  but  at  night  retired. 

Velletri  (Italian  rising),  May  19,  1849:  10,000 
insurgents  under  Garibaldi  and  Roselli  defeated 
Neapolitans  (10,000)  under  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Naples. 

Vellinghausen,  July  15,  16,  1761:  French  de- 
feated by  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

Verneuil  (One  Hundred  Years'  war),  Aug.  17, 
1424:  English  (3,000)  under  Duke  of  Bedford 
defeated  Franco-Scottish  army  (18,000)  under 
Duke  of  Alencon  and  Earl  of  Douglas.  Allies 
lost  4,500. 

Vienna,  Siege  of,  (1)  Sept.  26-Oct.  14,  1529: 
Garrison  (16,000)  repulsed  120,000  Turks;  (2) 
July  14-Sept.  12,  1683:  300,000  Turks  besieging 
city  routed  by  relieving  force  of  70,000  under 
John  Sobieski. 

Vigo  Bay,  Oct.  12,  1702:  British  and  Dutch 
fleets  (50  sail)  destroyed  French  and  Spanish 
fleets,  burning  11  and  capturing  10  men-of-war 
and  11  galleons. 

Villaviciosa  (Span.  Sue),  Dec.  10,  1710: 
13,000  Imperialists  repulsed  by  20,000  French 
under  Philip  V.  of  Spain  and  Marshal  Vendome. 

Villersexel  (Franco-Prussian),  Jan.  9,  1871: 
Action  claimed  by  French.  Between  French  and 
Germans;  latter  left  in  possession  of  town. 

Villeta  (Paraguayan  war),  Dec.  11,  1868: 
Paraguayans  repulsed  by  Brazilians,  Uruguayans, 
and  Argentines. 

Vimeiro  (Nap.  wars),  Aug.  21,  1808:  British 
(16,750)  and  Portuguese  (2,000)  repulsed  French 
(14,000)  with  loss  of  2,000  and  400  prisoners; 
allies  lost  720. 

Vinegar  Hill  (Irish  Rebellion),  June  21,  1798: 
Irish  rebels  (16,000)  routed  by  British  (13,000). 
Rebels  lost  4,000. 

Vionville  (Franco-Prussian),  Aug.  16,  1870: 
Germans  (67,000)  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
defeated  French  (130,000)  under  Marshal 
Bazaine.  German  loss,  16,000;  French,  including 
prisoners.  17,000.     (Also  called  Mars-la-Tour.) 

Vittoria  (Nap.  wars),  June  21,  1813:  Allied 
British,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  (80,000)  under 
Wellington  routed  French  (70,000)  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte  with  loss  of  6,000.     Allies  lost  5,000. 

Voltri,  April  21,  1800:  French  under  Massena 
routed  by  Imperialists. 

Volturno,  Sept.  19,  21,  Oct.  1,  1860:  Garibaldi 
(20,000)  defeated  Neapolitans  (40,000).  Gari- 
baldi captured  2,000  Neapolitans  and  lost  2,000. 

Wafangou,  1904:  Victory  of  45,000  Japanese 
under  Oku  over  30,000  Russians  under  Stackel- 
berg. 

Wagram  (Nap.  wars),  July  5-6,  1809:  Aus- 
trians (120,000)  defeated  by  French  (150,000) 
under  Nap.  and  Davoust.  Austrians  lost  24,000 
and  9,000  prisoners,  French  lost  24,000. 

Waitzen  (Hungarian  rising),  April  10,  1829: 
Hungarian  insurgents  defeated  Austrians.  July 
15-17,  Russians  and  Hungarians  fought. 

Wakefield  (Wars  of  Roses),  Dec.  31,  1460: 
Lancastrians  under  Duke  of  Somerset  defeated 
Yorkists  under  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

Wandewash:  Taken  by  1,700  English  and 
3,000  Sepoys  Nov.  30,  1759;  Jan.  22,  1760, 
English  defeated  French  with  loss  of  600  Euro- 
peans; British  lost  190.  Dec,  1780,  native  garri- 
son besieged  by  Mysoris;  Jan.  22,  1781,  garrison 
relieved  by  British. 

Warburg  (Seven  Years'  war),  July  31,  1760: 
French  (35,000)  defeated  by  Prussians  and  Brit- 
ish with  loss  of  1,500  and  1,500  prisoners. 

Warsaw,  July  28-30,  1656:  Poles  defeated  by 
Swedes  under  Charles  X.  and  Frederick  William; 
1764  and  1793  occupied  by  Russians;  July  9- 
Sept.  6,  1794,  held  by  Kosciusko  against  Prus- 
sians; Nov.  5,  taken  by  Suwaroff;  1806,  occupied 
by  Nap.;  1813,  became  Russian  property;  centre 
of  Polish  insurrection  started  Nov.,  1830,  town 
taken  by  Russians  Sept.  8,  1831;  1861,  again 
scene  of  rising.     See  also  Razyn. 

Waterloo  (Nap.  wars),  June  18,  1815:  Allied 
British,  Dutch,  German  (67,661)  under  Welling- 
ton, with  50,000  Prussians  under  Blucher,  de- 
feated French  (71,947)  under  Nap.  British  lost 
13,000,  Prussians  7,000,  Dutch  and  Germans 
slight,  French,  including  prisoners,  37,000. 
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WARS  OF  THE  WORLD— Continued. 


Wattignies  (French  Rev.),  Oct.  14,  15,  16,  1793: 
French  defeated  Austrians. 

Wavre  (Nap.  wars),  June  18,  1815:  French 
trying  to  hinder  Bliicher's  march  on  Waterloo 
checked  by  Prussians.  French  defeated  Prus- 
sians. 

Wei-hai-wei  (Chino-Jap.),  Feb.  4-9,  1895: 
Naval  engagements,  Japanese  victorious,  sinking 
6  battleships.  Japs  lost  2  torpedo  boats;  Chinese 
surrendered. 

Weissenburg  (Franco-Prussian),  Aug.  4,  1870: 
Portion  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  army  under 
Douay  defeated  by  advance  guard  of  third  Ger- 
man army  under  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia. 
French  lost  2,300,  Prussians  1,550. 

Wepener,  Siege  of  (2d  Boer  war) :  1,700  Colon- 
ials held  place  against  Boers  until  relieved  by 
General  Rundle. 

Wexford,  Oct.  11,  1649:  Town  captured  by 
Cromwell  and  2,000  inhabitants  slain. 

Worcester  (Eng.  civil  war),  Sept.  3,  1651: 
16,000  Royalists  (mostly  Scots)  annihilated  by 
31,000  Parliamentarians  under  Cromwell  and 
Fleetwood. 

Worth  (Franco-Prussian),  Aug.  6,  1870: 
French  under  Marshal  MacMahon  defeated  by 
Germans  under  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  Ger- 
man loss,  10,600,  French,  8,000  and  9,000  pris- 
oners.     Also  Froschivetler  or  Reichshofen. 

Xeres,  July  19-26,  711:  Visigoths  of  Spain 
(90,000)  under  King  Roderic  defeated  by  Sara- 
cens (12,000)  assisted  by  African  auxiliaries. 
Fourth  day  Saracens  lost  16,000,  but  after  that 
repulsed  Roderic. 

Yalu,  (1,  Chino-Jap.)  Sept.  17,  1894:  Jap 
fleet  (10  cruisers,  2  gunboats)  under  Ito  defeated 
Chinese  fleet  (2  battleships,  8  cruisers) ;  2  Chinese 
vessels  fled,  2  burnt,  and  the  remainder  retired 


Russo-Jap.)  April 
Kuroki    defeated 


crippled.  Japs  lost  294:  (2, 
29,  30,  1904:  Japs  under 
Russians. 

Yermuk,  Aug.,  634:  Romans  (140,000)  con- 
sisting of  Syrians  and  Christian  Arabs,  routed  by 
Moslems. 

Zama  (2d  Punic  war),  202  B.  C:  Romans  vic- 
torious over  Carthaginians  under  Hannibal. 
Carthaginian  slain,  20,000. 

Zamora,  748:  Taken  from  Moors  by  Alfonso 
the  Catholic;  881-882  besieged  by  Almondhirr 
901,  Alfonso  the  Great  routed  Moors;  taken  and 
retaken  by  Moors  939  and  985;  1093,  annexed  to 
Castile  by  Ferdinand  the  Great.  1808,  sacked  by 
French. 

Zeim  (Russo-Turkish),  April  20,  1877:  Rus- 
sians repulsed  by  Turks. 

Zela,  (1,  3d  Mithridatic  war)  67  B.  C:  Pontic 
army  annihilated  Romans;  (2)  Aug.  2,  47  B.  C.r 
Caesar  (7  Roman  legions  and  Asiatic  auxiliaries) 
routed  Bosporans.  Caesar's  despatch,  "Veni, 
vidi,  vici,"  referred  to  this. 

Znaim  (Nap.  wars),  July  10,  1809:  French. 
(8,000)  defeated  Austrians  (30,000),  taking  800 
prisoners. 

Zorndorf  (Seven  Years'  war),  Aug.  25,  1758: 
Prussians  (25,000)  under  Frederick  the  Great  de- 
feated Russians.  Russian  loss,  20,000,  Prussian, 
10,000. 

Zurich,  1351:  Besieged  by  Duke  of  Austria; 
1443,  Austrians  defeated  by  Swiss;  June  4,  5, 
1799,  Austrians  defeated  French;  Sept.  25,  1799. 
French  defeated  Russians  and  Austrians. 

Zutphen  (Netherlands  war  Ind.),  1572  and 
1583:  Taken  by  Spaniards;  Sept.  22,  1586,  Eng- 
lish repulsed  by  Spaniards:  1591,  town  retaken 
Irom  Spaniards  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau. 


THE    COLORADO    STRIKE.  _         .. 

In  all  the  history  of  labor  troubles  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  chapter  to  equal  that  which 
must,  eventually,  deal  with  the  coal  miners'  strike  in  the  .State  of  Colorado.  That  strike  has  been 
the  most  stubborn,  the  most  prolonged  and.  as  regards  human  life,  the  most  brutal  on  record. 
Beginning  on  September  25,  1913,  when  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  ordered  out  oyer 
10,000  men,  it  has  continued  uninterruptedly  ever  since,  presenting  scenes  nothing  short  of  civil 
war  within  the  area  of  a  sovereign  State.  By  degrees  the  operations  of  the  strike  were  confined  to 
the  southern  coal  fields  of  that  State,  of  which  the  town  of  Trinidad  is  the  centre.  Verified  reports 
give  the  number  of  killed  in  engagements  between  the  State  Militia  and  the  armed  strikers  as  1  /  5. 
No  complete  record  has  yet  been  made,  and  the  miners'  leaders  claim  the  total  killed  is  nearer  200. 
Women  and  children  were  among  the  killed.  .         .,_.  .-..         ,  _. 

More  lives  were  sacrificed  in  a  three-day  engagement  between  the  militia  and  the  miners  than 
at  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz.  Machine  guns  mowed  down  the  ranks  of  the  strikers,  and  the  rifles 
of  the  strikers  killed  many  guardsmen.  On  April  27,  1914,  the  tent  colony  of  the  strikers  at  Ludlow 
was  swept  by  fire.  .  .  .  ,.         .    .-       .„ 

The  basic  factors  in  the  dispute  are  essentia  ly  the  same  as  in  any  previous  strike,  whether  in 
the  hard  coal  or  the  soft  coal  regions— wages  and  the  union,  coupled,  of  course,  with  such  minor 
grievances  as  compulsory  trading  at  the  company-owned  stores.  They  are  essentially  the  same  as 
prevailed  in  Southern  Colorado  during  a  previous  strike,  when  a  large  percentage  of  the  present 
strikers,  imported  from  Greece,  Italy,  Sclavonia,  etc.,  took  the  places  of  citizen-miners.  They  went 
into  those  fields  as  non-union'sts,  but  were  soon  won  over  to  the  union  by  union  leaders.  The  L  nited 
Mine  Workers  of  America  has  spent  above  Sl.000,000  in  the  struggle.  The  Colorado  Iron  and  Fuel 
Company,  owned  by  the  Rockefellers,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company  and  the  \ie tor 
American  Fuel  Company,  alleged  to  be  subsidiaries  of  the  former,  have  spent  close  to  |2.500.0t0  m 
support  of  their  contention.  The  total  loss  of  business  to  these  concerns  has  been  estimated  at; 
810,000.000.     The  State  of  Colorado  has  expended  close  to  $800  000 

In  this  respect  the  annual  report  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  for  theflBcal  jear 
ending  June  30,  1914,  is  interesting.  It  shows  that  the  gross  earnings  'rom  operation  we^re  SI/. 803.- 
025.21  a  reduction  of  S6.512.862.50,  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  reduc tionm  sales  ot 
iron  and  steel  was  $3,505,497.93,  and  of  fuel.  $3,007,364.57.  Operating  expenses  were  $16  , '29.2oo.-5. 
and  net  earnings  from  operations,  $1,073,769.96,  being  a  reduct  on  of o|2.546,49€ i.38.  ■Income  from 
other  sources  was  8577,477.39,  making  a  total  net  income  of  $1,651,247  35.  Bo?.dinterest.  tax  % 
sinking  funds  and  other  charges  against  income  amounted  to  $2,557,215.78,  resulting  in  a  deficit  of 
S905.968.43.  .  .  •  •tv.o  loof- 

a  At  a  Federal  inquiry  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  declared  that  his  company  f 0,ulV^°lctinns  of 
dollar"  rather  than  recognize  the  union.  The  Rockefeller  interests 'dismissed  a  .^^VH^ 
compromise.  On  April  28.  1914.  the  Federal  troops  took  the  place  of  the  State  Militia,  vvitn  uieir 
arrival  bloodshed  ceased  .  .  ,  .    t>._ 

Early  m  September 'of  1914  President  Wilson  proposed  a  truce  of  three  years ^  during  which  the 
questions  at  issue  were  to  be  submitted  before  local  grievance  committees,  a  Federal  co™™*8*0*1,*0. 
act  as  a  sort  of  court  of  appeal.     The  United  Mine  Workers  accepted  the  P/oposai,  but  it  was,  re 
Jected  by  the  coal  operators.     Modifications  were  suggested  by  the  President  of  the  Colorado  *uei 
and  Iron  Company  but  have  not  been  accepted  by  the  President.  Evince  in 

Briefly,  the  demands  of  the  union  are:  (1)  Recognition  of  the  union:  (2)  10  per  cent,  advance  m 
wages  on  the  tonnage  and  day-waee  scale;  (3)  eight-hour  day  f°.r  all  Masses  o^ 
the  mines  and   at   coke  ovens:    (4)    pay  for  all  narrow  work  and  dead  work    (5)  ^k  wel  hmcii  at 
all  the  mines  to  be  elected  bv  the  miners:  (6)  the  rieht  to  trade  in  any  store;  (7)  enforcement  oi  tne 
Colorado  mining  laws  and  abolition  of  the  mine-guard  system  „„mmtMlnn  „f  thr«>  ta 

President  Wilson,  on  November  29.  announced  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  three  to 
settle  future  differences  between  operators  and  miners.  The  commission  will  consist  of  betn  i^w 
of  New  York,  Charles  W.  Mills  of  Philadelphia,   and  Patrick   Gilday  of  Clearfield,  Pa. 
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THE  GENERAL  SITUATION. 
On  July  28,  1914,  Austria  declared  war  upon  Servla.  This  act  proved  to  be  tbe  match  which 
should  ignite  a  general  European  conflagration,  the  sparks  from  which  have  reached  the  Orient. 
A  conflict,  encompassing  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  and  surpassing  In  magnitude  any  war 
the  world  has  hitherto  seen,  is  being  staged  upon  two  great  theatres  of  war — Europe  and  the  Orient. 
In  the  European  theatre,  Russia,  England,  France,  Belgium,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  arrayed  against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  on  the  other.  Italy  has  maintained  her 
neutrality.  In  the  Orient,  Japan  and  England,  her  ally,  are  engaged  in  carrying  the  war  into  the 
Teutonic  possessions. 

THE    CAUSES    OF    THE    WAR. 

General — Underlying  the  concrete  acts  which  precipitate  a  war  are  certain  basic  potential 
Influences — often  subtle  and  indeterminate.  The  fundamental  influences  underlying  the  present 
great  struggle,  aside  from  any  attempt  to  place  responsibility,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  long  continued, 
ever  increasing  and  divergent  Slavic  and  Teutonic  interests  and  aspirations — racial  and  political. 

Racial — Russia,  as  a  Slav  nation  and  a  great  power,  had  long  exercised  a  predominant  influence 
in  the  Balkans.  Acting  under  this  influence,  Servia  secretly  fostered  aspirations  in  the  direction 
of  a  Pan-Slavic  propaganda  with  the  apparent  object  of  not  only  lessening  Austrian  influence  in 
the  Balkans  but  of  breaking  up,  through  internal  defections,  the  Austrian  Empire;  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  Servia  hoped  to  profit.  The  Dual  Monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary  contains  a 
mixed  population,  chiefly  Teuton  where  it  is  not  Slav.  The  Teutons,  by  racial  ties  and  sympathetic 
interests,  are  closely  allied  with  Germany.  The  Slavs,  by  the  same  token,  are  closely  allied  witb 
Russia.  The  spread  of  Pan-Slavism,  with  its  persistent,  intangible  and  secret  agitation,  constituted 
a  menace  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  growth  of  German  and  Russian 
aspirations  directed  at  expansion  through  the  Balkan  States  had,  therefore,  a  direct  connection 
with  the  racial  element  of  which  Pan-S'.avism  was  but  one  manifestation.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
spread  of  the  doctrine  of  "Pan-Slavic  Unity"  and  of  the  bitterness  of  the  racial  antipathy  which 
it  engendered,  the  Austrian  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  and  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg, 
were  assassinated  on  June  28,   1914,  at  Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  province  of  Bosnia. 

Political — Europe  had  viewed  with  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  Balkan  wars,  fraught  with 
clanger  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  lest  they  precipitate  the  general  conflict  which  for  years  had  been  the 
dread  of  Europe  and  of  the  civilized  world.  The  geographical  readjustments  following  upon  the 
close  of  the  Balkan  wars  led  to  the  growth  of  new  and  conflicting  interests  that  imposed  restraints 
under  which  the  powers  of  Europe  chafed.  A  latent  feeling  of  unrest,  laden  with  potential  danger, 
grew  until  all  Europe  was  as  a  mass  of  tinder  ready  for  the  lighting.  The  focus  of  these  basic  po- 
tential influences  centred  in  the  Austro-Servian  situation.  Relations  between  these  two  states, 
never  cordial,  were  strained  to  the  elastic  limit  by  the  assassination  of  June  28  at  Sarajevo.  The 
Austrian  Government  charged  that  if  not  the  Servian  Government,  men  in  close  connection  with 
It  Drocured  this  crime.  In  this  Austria  was  supported  by  Germany.  As  a  result  diplomatic 
exchanges  ensued  which  culminated  in  an  ultimatum,  or  demarche  as  Austria  chose  to  designate  it, 
presented  on  July  23  by  Austria  to  Servia.  A  resume  of  the  terms  of  this  demand,  together  with 
Servia's  action  thereon,  is  given  below. 

Summary  of  Austria's  demands  upon  Servia  and  of  the  Servian  reply  thereto: 

Presented  at  6  p.  m.,  July  23.     Reply  demanded  by  6  p.  m.,  July  25,  1914. 

(1)  That  the  Servian  Government  give  a  formal  assurance  that  it  condemns  Serb  propaganda 
against  the  Monarchy.     Accepted. 

(2)  That  a  declaration  expressing  this  condemnation  be  published  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Servian  Official  Journal  of  Sunday  next.     Accepted. 

(3)  That  the  declaration  shall  also  express  regret  that  Servian  officers  and  officials  participated 
in  the  antl- Austrian  propaganda.     Accepted. 

(4)  That  the  Servian  Government  promises  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  rigor  against  all  who 
may  be  guilty  of  such  machinations.     Accepted. 

(5)  That  this  declaration  be  simultaneously  communicated  by  the  King  of  Servia  to  his  army 
as  an  order  of  the  day  and  be  published  in  the  official  bulletin  of  the  army.     Accepted. 

(R)  That  all  Servian  publications  which  incite  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  Austria-Hungary 
be  suppressed.     Accepted. 

(7)  That  the  society  styled  the  Narodna  Obrana  (National  Union)  be  dissolved  and  Its  means 
of  propaganda  confiscated.     Accepted. 

(8)  That  teachers  and  methods  of  education  In  Servia  which  tend  to  foment  feeling  against 
Austria-Hungary  be  eliminated.     Accepted. 

(9)  That  all  officers  and  officials  guilty  of  propaganda  against  Austria-Hungary  be  dismissed 
from  the  service,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  communicate 
to  Servia  the  names  and  doings  of  such  officers  and  officials.      Accepted.* 

(10)  That  representatives  of  Austria-Hungary  shall  assist  Servia  in  suppressing  in  Servia 
the  movement  directed  against  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  take  part  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  on  Servian  territory  against  persons  accessory  to  the  Sarajevo  crime. 
Rejected  Conditionally. 

(11)  That  Servia  furnish  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  with  explanations  in  regard  to 
the  utterances  of  high  Servian  officials  in  Servia  and  abroad  who  ventured  to  speak  ill  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  after  the  Sarajevo  crime.     Accepted  Conditionally,  t 

*  Subject  to  proof,     t  If  reply  be  deemed  unsatisfactory,  arbitration  or  mediation  is  proposed. 

By  the  presentation  of  this  ultimatum  the  Austro-Servian  dispute  assumed  a  serious  aspect 
and  the  great  powers  of  Europe  immediately  entered  into  diplomatic  exchanges,  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  The  potential  possibilities  of  the  question  were  of  vital  interest  to  Germany  and  to  Russia, 
between  whom  lay  the  main  issue.  The  other  powers  of  Europe  were  interested  not  only  as  the  allies 
of  either  one  or  the  other  of  those  countries,  but  it  may  be  said  that  Europe  at  the  end  of  July,  19 14, 
was  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  formed  of  two  groups  of  forces,  the  powers  composing  each  of 
which  had  plans  and  desires  which  conflicted  more  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  those  of  the 
other  group  than  they  did  with  those  of  their  allies.  The  Russian  attitude  indirectly  affected  the 
Interests  of  England  and  France,  who  had  with  Russia  formed  a  coalition  known  as  the  Triple 
Entente.  The  German  attitude  similarly  affected  the  interests  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  Italy, 
who  had  with  Germany  formed  a  coalition  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance. 

In  the  course  of  the  diplomatic  exchanges,  preceding  and  following  Austria's  declaration  of 
war  upon  Servia,  Russia  made  known  that  she  considered  her  own  interests  as  inseparably  bound  up 
In  those  of  the  smaller  Slavic  state  and  that  she  could  not  allow  Austria  unopposed  to  crush  Servia 
and  become  the  predominant  power  in  the  Balkans.  That  an  attack  by  Austria  upon  Servia  would 
not  be  viewed  with  indifference  by  Russia,  whose  troops  would  mobilize  the  day  Austria  crossed 
the  Servian  frontier.  (British  "White  Papers,"  No.  17,  July  25,  1914,  and  No.  72,  July  29,  1914.) 
Germany  announced  her  attitude  as  in  favor  of  localizing  the  dispute;  that  she  approved  of  the 
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stand  taken  by  Austria,  whose  value  as  an  ally  was  In  danger  of  being  undermined.  To  the  Dowers 
Germany  issued  a  general  warning  that  she  could  not  tolerate  interference  with  Austria  in  her 
purpose  of  chastising  Servia.  Of  Russia  she  demanded  that  an  alleged  mobilization  of  Russian 
troops  should  forthwith  cease.  Of  France  she  demanded  to  be  at  once  informed  of  that  country's 
attitude  in  the  event  of  a  Russo-German  war.  The  replies  to  these  demands  were  not  reassuring, 
and  were  followed  on  August  1,  1914,  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  Germany  upon  Russia.  By  this 
act  Germany  extended  the  area  of  disturbance  to  include,  on  the  one  hand,  her  own  allies  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  allies  of  Russia  in  the  Triple  Entente. 

Subsequent  events  followed  rapidly  upon  Germany's  declaration  of  war  against  Russia.  Italy 
proclaimed  her  neutrality  and  informed  Germany  that  she  construed  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
latter  as  an  act  of  aggression  which  released  Italy  from  her  obligation  under  the  terms  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Circumstances  soon  involved  first  France  and  then  England,  as  the  allies  of  Russia,  in 
war  against  Germany  and  brought  from  Germany's  ally,  Austria,  a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia. 
Austria's  declaration  against  Russia  was  followed  by  declarations  of  war  by  France  and  England, 
In  the  order  named,  against  Austria-Hungary.  Japan,  as  England's  ally,  assumed  her  treaty 
obligations  in  the  Far  East  and  declared  war  against  Germany,  which  act  brought  from  Austria- 
Hungary  a  declaration  of  war  against  Japan.  In  each  case  the  motive  actuating  the  several  allies 
was  to  be  found  in  treaty  obligations,  with,  in  the  case  of  England,  the  double  obligation  of  the  guar- 
anteed neutrality  of  Belgium,  as  other  guarantors  were  already  In  a  state  of  war.  The  war  thus 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  Russo-German  war  in  which  the  allies  of  each  are  active  partisans. 

Chronology  of  events  leading  up  to  military  operations  and  during  the  first  and  second  phases 
of  the  campaign: 

June  28 — Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Austria-Hungary,  as- 
sassinated at  Sarajevo,  capital  of  Bosnia. 

July  23 — Austria  presents  to  Servia  a  demarche 
with  a  time  limit  of  forty-eight  hours. 

July  25 — Servia  replies  to  the  Austrian  de- 
marche. 

July  26 — Germany  warns  other  powers  not  to 
interfere  with  Austria  in  her  purpose  of  chastising 
Servia.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  suggests  to  the  powers  that  repre- 
sentatives of  each  meet  in  London  to  discuss 
means  to  avert  complications. 

July  28 — Germany  and  Austria  refuse  the 
proposition  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Austria  de- 
clares war  upon  Servia. 

July  29 — Austria  bombards  Belgrade.  Russia 
begins  a  partial  mobilization.  Germany  prepares 
for  mobilization  without  public  order. 

July  30 — Germany  demands  that  Russian 
mobilization  cease. 

July  31 — Imperial  decree  declaring  state  of  war 
throughout  German  Empire.  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium mobilize  to  defend  their  neutrality. 

August  1 — Germany  declares  war  upon  Rus- 
sia. France  orders  mobilization.  Italy  notifies 
Germany  that  she  will  remain  neutral. 

August  2 — German  troops  enter  the  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg.  French  frontier  violated  by  German 
troops  without  declaration  of  war.  German 
troops  appear  before  Liege,  Belgium.  Germany 
demands  safe  passage  through  Belgium,  which  is 
refused.  .  ' ■         . 

August  3 — German  Ambassador  to  Paris  de- 
mands his  passports;  French  Ambassador  to 
Berlin  recalled.  War  declared  between  France 
and  Germany.  Germany  invades  Belgium. 
Belgium  appeals  to  Great  Britain  for  aid  as  one 
of  the  guarantors  of  Belgia  i  neutrality. 

August  4 — Great  Britain  declares  war  upon 
Germany.  House  of  Commons  votes  war  credit 
of  S525, 000,000.  Reichstag  votes  SI, 252, 000,000. 
Germany  notifies  Belgium  of  a  state  of  war. 
United  States  proclaims  neutrality. 

August  5 — Germans  attack  Liege.  Lord 
Kitchener  becomes  Secretary  of  State  for  War  In 
the  British  cabinet. 


August  6 — Austria-Hungary  declares  war  upon 
Russia.  British  cruiser  Amphion  sunk  by  a 
mine;  131  men  lost.  Parliament  votes  an  ad- 
ditional $500,000,000. 

August  7 — German  troops  enter  the  city  of 
Liege;  the  forts  of  Liege  still  hold  out. 

August  8 — British  troops  land  in  Belgium. 
Portugal  announces  herself  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain.  French  troops  enter  Alsace-Lorraine. 
French  and  German  troops  clash  in  the  Vosges. 

August  9 — German  submarine  TJ-15  sunk. 

August  10 — France  declares  war  on  Austria- 
Hungary.  French  and  German  covering  troops 
clash  around  Longwy,  Spincourt,  and  other 
points  in  that  vicinity. 

August  12 — Great  Britain  declares  war  upon 
Austria-Hungary.  Germans  temporarily  re- 
pulsed by  the  Belgians  at  Haelen.  French  War 
Office  announces  that  troops  are  in  contact  from 
Holland  to  Switzerland,  about  240  miles. 

August  13 — Japan  sends  an  ultimatum  to  Ger- 
many. 

August  16 — German  cavalry  appears  before 
Brussels. 

August  18 — Belgian  Government  moved  from 
Brussels  to  Antwerp. 

August  19 — Saarburg  evacuated  to  the  French. 

August  20 — Germans  enter  Brussels  unopposed. 

August  22 — Namur  invested  by  Germans. 

August  23 — Battle  from  Mons  to  Luxemburg. 

August  24 — Allies  retire. 

August  25 — Five  Namur  forts  fall.  German 
line  extends  from  Maubeuge  to  Donon,  a  moun- 
tain of  the  south  Vosges. 

August  27 — Longwy  and  Namur  taken. 

August  29 — German  army  corps  sent  from 
western  to  eastern  theatre  of  operations.  Paris 
prepares  for  siege. 

August  30 — Allies  retire,  but  garrison  of  Mau- 
beuge remains. 

September  3 — French  Government  moved  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux. 

September  6 — High  tide  of  German  invasion. 

September  7 — Germans  retire. 

September  11 — Germans  make  stand  on  the 
River  Aisne. 


THE    STRATEGIC    SITUATION. 

Geographically  the  Teutonic  states  are  contiguous  and  lie  at  the  centre  of  the  European  theatre 
of  war,  an  advantage  in  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies,  a  disadvantage  when  interior  resources 
are  exhausted  and  outside  supply  is  estopped.  In  the  neutral  states  contiguous  to  Its  borders  the 
Teutonic  coalition  possesses  avenues  of  ingress  for  supplies  from  the  neutral  states  of  the  outside 
world. 

Irregularly  disposed  about  the  perimeter  of  the  Teutonic  area  are  the  hostile  states  of  the 
Russian  coalition,  a  geographical  dispersion  that  hinders  mutual  co-operation,  and  exterior  lines  of 
communication  that  render  difficult  the  maintenance  of  armies  directed  upon  an  Invasion  of  the 
Teutonic  area.  On  the  other  hand,  with  control  of  the  sea,  the  exterior  position  renders  easv  the 
replenishment  of  exhausted  resources,  and  the  allies  are  In  a  better  position  to  continue  a  long  and 
exhausting  war  than  are  the  Teutonic  stales. 

The  Teutonic  coalition  is  homogeneous.  Unity  of  action  is  therefore  easier  than  is  the  case 
with  tne  Russian  coalition  of  different  races,  speaking  different  tongues.  Russian  Poland  is  a  salient, 
a  sort  of  promontory  projecting  from  Russian  territory  into  the  hostile  Teutonic  area.  Strategically 
it  exposes  Russian  forces  operating  therein  to  attack  upon  their  flank  and  rear — a  danger  of  heink 
thus  cut  off.  The  Belgian-French  frontier  offers  no  natural  harrier,  and  none  Is  found  short  of  the 
interior.     The  Freneh-German  frontier  presents  the  barrier  of  the  vosges  Mountains. 

Topographically  the  Teutonic  frontiers  are  naturally  Btrong.  On  the  east,  the  rivers,  lakes. 
Swamps,  forests,  and  sandy  wastes  of  I'.ast   Prussia  and,  in  a  I6B86T  degree,  Ol  Posen  and  Silesia,  with 

the  Carpathian  Mountains  of  Qalicla,  offer  formidable  barriers  to  invasion.     On  the  west  the  Vosges 

Mountains  and  the  River  Rhine  similarly  obstruct  invasion.     The  seacoast  of  the  north  possesses 
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few  good  harbors,  but  many  inlets.  Modern  seacoast  defences  render  invasion  from  the  sea  a 
hazardous  undertaking.  The  southern  frontier  is  bordered  by  no  hostile  state  of  sufficient  strength 
to  constitute  a  serious  menace. 

In  the  Teutonic  coalition,  especially  in  Germany,  national  defence  has  been  the  determinant 
factor  in  the  interior  economy  of  railways  and  manufacturing  plants  which  supply  munitions  of  war. 
The  states  of  the  Russian  coalition,  while  less  advantageously  equipped  in  this  particular,  are  still 
sufficiently  well  equipped  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Interior  defences,  seacoast  defences,  armament,  and  equipment  of  all  belligerents  are  the  results 
of  evolution  under  the  best  military  direction  the  country  afforded.  The  results  of  the  war  alone 
can  determine  their  relative  efficiency.  The  Kiel  Canal  greatly  strengthens  the  potentiality  of  the 
German  naval  forces. 

POTENTIAL    ARMED    STRENGTH. 


Population. 

Standing  Army. 

Reserves. 

Nation. 

Trained  Men. 

Untrained  Men. 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

48,000,000 
64,925,993 
35,238,997 
45,370,000 
39,600,500 
125,000,000 

472,716 
800,000 
258,860 
156,110 
627,000 
1,284,000 

1,347,284 
3,200,000 
901,488 
476,889 
3,151,000 
4,678,000 

2,700,000 
3,000,000 

Italy 

2,282,802 

England 

France 

1,622,000 

COMPOSITION    OF    ARMIES. 

Armies  are  composed  of  a  convenient  number  of  integral  units,  each  complete  in  itself.  The 
basic  integral  unit  is  the  division;  the  next  is  the  army  corps,  composed  of  from  two  to  four  divisions. 
Several  army  corps,  acting  as  a  single  command,  constitute  an  army.  The  companies,  battalions 
and  regiments,  with  which  we  in  the  United  States  are  most  familiar,  may  for  convenience  be  desig- 
nated as  fractional  units  of  army  organization. 

The  standing  army  of  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  mobilization,  was  distributed  among 
twenty-five  army  corps.     The  normal  army  corps  had  a  strength  of  about  30,000  men  of  all  branches. 

The  standing  army  of  France  was  distributed  among  twenty  army  corps  of  approximately  the 
same  size  as  those  of  Germany. 

Great  Britain's  small  standing  army  was  of  barely  sufficient  strength  to  make  up,  when  joined 
with  the  French  forces,  for  the  German  advantage  in  numbers. 

The  standing  army  of  Russia,  at  the  beginning  of  mobilization,  was  distributed  as  follows: 
850,000  quartered  in  Europe,  250,000  in  East  Asia,  70,000  in  the  Caucasus,  and  30,000  in  Turkestan. 
About  60.000  Cossacks  variously  located. 

Excluding  the  frontier  guards  and  certain  independent  brigades  of  foot  and  horse,  this  force 
is  distributed  among  thirty-seven  army  corps  and  twenty-four  cavalry  divisions.  The  normal  army 
corps,  excluding  reserve  divisions,  numbers  thirty-two  battalions,  six  squadrons,  fourteen  batteries; 
total  war  strength  44,000  men,  12,000  horses;  combatant  strength  30,000  rifles,  sixty-four  machine 
guns,  108  field  pieces,  and  1,000  sabres.  The  normal  cavalry  division  has  two  cavalry  brigades, 
each  of  two  regiments  of  six  squadrons,  eight  machine  guns,  two  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  in  all 
4,500  men  and  4,800  horses,  with  a  combatant  strength  of  3,500  sabres,  twelve  field  guns,  and  eight 
machine  guns.  In  addition  to  the  twenty-four  cavalry  divisions  of  the  standing  army,  provision 
existed  for  placing  ten  Cossack  divisions  in  the  field.  The  Cossacks  alone  are  capable  of  placing 
1,000  squadrons  in  the  field.  A  Russian  army  is  composed  of  four  or  five  army  corps.  Military 
districts  become  in  war,  army  commands;  for  example,  Warsaw,  Vilna.  Moscow,  Kiel,  Odessa. 

MOBILIZATION. 

Gathering  and  preparing  for  the  field  the  forces  available  for  military  service  affects  not  only 
the  final  fitting  out  of  the  standing  army,  but  more  particularly  of  re-enlisting,  equipping,  and  or- 
ganizing of  men  who  have  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  standing  army.  The  plans  for  carrying  out 
such  operations  are  carefully  prepared  in  time  of  peace.  In  countries  like  Germany,  France,  and 
Russia,  where  military  service  is  compulsory,  the  standing  army  constitutes  a  training  school  for  the 
male  population;  its  graduates  upon  passing  into  civil  life  constitute  a  great  reserve  force  which  is 
divided,  generally  speaking,  into  three  classes — the  first,  second,  and  third — which  in  Germany  are 
designated  respectively  (1)  the  reserve,  (2)  the  landwehr,  (3)  the  landsturm.  To  the  third  class 
belongs  also  that  portion  of  the  male  population  of  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  no  military 
service  has  been  required.  The  reserve  is  composed  of  those  men  most  recently  graduated  from  the 
standing  army,  and  who  after  a  fixed  period  of  assignment  to  this  class  pass  into  the  landwehr. 
Allowing  for  national  difference  in  nomenclature,  the  German  system  is  exemplary  of  the  system 
in  operation  in  all  European  countries  where  military  service  is  compulsory. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  a  voluntary  system  like  our  own  is  in  operation,  the  method  is  neces- 
sarily somewhat  different  and  more  difficult  of  operation.  In  Russia  a  system  of  expansion  of  the 
natural  resources  in  men  to  a  war  footing  was  reorganized  as  late  as  1908.  It  was  estimated  in  Russia 
that  a  period  of  about  eight  years  would  see  the  new  system  in  full  operation.  It  is  significant  that 
only  six  years  have  elapsed.  The  Russian  system  of  expansion,  while  more  complex  than  the  German, 
still  adheres  to  the  three  general  classes  of  reserve  forces. 

France  pursued  practically  the  same  system  as  the  Germans. 

CONCENTRATION. 

The  operation  of  uniting  the  mobilized  units  into  armies  and  placing  them  in  their  zone  of 
operations  is  the  next  step  in  the  operations  of  war,  and  the  time  required  depends  in  general  upon 
the  objective  in  view  and  the  means  of  transportation  available.  \ 

MILITARY    OPERATIONS. 

Plans — Offensive  operations  began  on  August  2,  1914,  in  the  western  theatre  of  operations 
with  an  invasion  of  Luxemburg  by  Germany.  Germany  was  one  of  the  guarantors  of  the  neutrality 
of  Luxemburg.  Relying  upon  her  guaranteed*  neutrality,  Luxemburg  possessed  no  troops  and  offered 
no  resistance  bevond  remonstrance. 

The  Luxemburg  invasion  was  made  by  troops  despatched  from  Treves  without  being  com- 
pletely mobilized.  The  same  day  German  covering  troops  of  the  seventh  army  corps  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  appeared  on  the  German  frontier  opposite  Liege,  Belgium,  and  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Government  demanded  the  unobstructed  passage  of  German  troops  through  Belgian  territory. 
Belgium  met  this  demand  with  refusal,  appealed  for  aid  to  Great  Britain — the  one  guarantor  of 
Belgian  neutrality  not  yet  at  war — blew  up  the  bridges  across  the  Meuse,  and  prepared  to  resist 
attack.  On  August  5  the  Germans  attacked  Liege  by  an  assault  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  bloody  and  almost  continuous  series  of  conflicts  which  have  since  occurred.  Succeeding  opera- 
tions have  clearly  marked  out  the  strategic  plans  underlying  the  war  plans  of  the  several  belligerents. 
Strategic  war  plans  have  as  an  object  the  achievement  of  the  greatest  possible  potential  fighting 
power.  An  outline  of  such  plans,  prior  to  tracing  the  course  of  operations,  will  materially  elucidate 
the  latter.     With  the  Germans  committed  to  the  offensive  the  French  plan  naturally  first  presents 
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itself  for  examination.  The  northern  frontier  of  France,  generally  speaking,  is  naturally  weak 
and  but  lightly  fortified.  Behind  this  frontier  the  lines  of  the  River  Aisne,  the  River  Marne,  and 
the  River  Seine  are  encountered  in  order.  Of  these  the  River  Aisne  presents  the  disadvantage 
of  lying  obliquely  to  the  line  of  retirement  toward  the  interior;  it  is  also  short.  The  Marne  and 
the  Seine  are  much  sf^-ger.  The  eastern  or  German  frontier  presents  the  Vosges  Mountains, 
their  spurs,  and  the  IV."  Ae  River.  Naturally  strong,  this  line  has  been  further  strengthened  by 
the  fortified  Verdun-TV...  Epinal-Belfort  lines,  an  unfortified  gap  having  been  left  between  Toul 
and  Epinal.  From  Belfort  to  Verdun  is  practically  a  right  line.  The  unfortified  condition  of  the 
Belgian  frontier  has  commonly  but  erroneously  been  attributed  to  French  reliance  upon  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  It  is  impossible  to  at  once  fortify  and  attempt  to  hold  an  entire  frontier; 
to  do  so  is  to  tie  up,  within  fortifications,  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  the  forces  available; 
to  commit  such  forces  to  a  policy  of  inert  defence  which  may  check,  but  cannot  destroy,  the  invader* 
Frederick  the  Great  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  "By  attempting  to  cover  everything  we  end 
by  covering  nothing."  Napoleon  has  corroborated  this.  The  problem  therefore  was  to  determine 
which  section  of  frontier,  if  any,  should  be  fortified.  By  fortifying  a  strong  frontier — making  a 
strong  line  stronger — the  French  possessed  from  Verdun  to  Belfort  a  containing  line  as  strong  as 
it  was  humanly  possible  to  make  it.  The  strongest  fortifications  known  to  military  science  would 
have  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  making  the  northern  frontier  the  equal  in  strength  of  the  fortified 
Verdun-Belfort  line.  The  selected  point  of  concentration  for  the  national  forces  of  France  was  at 
Neufchateau,  directly  opposite  the  Toul-Epinal  gap  in  the  Verdun-Belfort  line.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  French  accomplished  two  important  objects:  First,  in  the  event  of  invasion  by  the  German 
frontier,  potentiality  for  resistance  was  at  its  maximum — France  could  do  no  more;  second,  in  the 
event  of  what  actually  has  occurred,  France  was  in  a  position  to  hold,  with  a  minimum  of  men, 
the  Verdun-Belfort  line  and,  pivoting  about  Verdun,  to  either  advance  or  retire  as  circumstances 
should^  require.     Both   points   are  in   perfect   accord   with   sound   strategy. 

The  French  plan  involved  falling  back  from  the  north  before  an  invading  army  of  greater  or 
equal  numbers  than  her  own  until  the  line  of  the  Marne  or  the  Seine  should  be  reached,  and  from 
that  point  launching  a  counter-offensive  move.  As  invasion  from  the  north  involved  a  violation 
of  Belgium's  neutrality  which  England  was  under  treaty  obligations  to  resist.  The  British  plans  had 
been  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  French  General  Staff  and  co-ordinated  with  the  French 
plans  in  the  Belgian  situation.  England's  expeditionary  force  was  barely  sufficient  to  practically 
offset  German  superiority  in  number. 

The  German  plan  in  the  event  of  war  with  both  France  and  Russia  was  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  German  mobilization  and  concentration  could  be  effected  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the 
French  and  much  more  so  than  the  Russian.  Their  plans  contemplated,  therefore,  holding  Russia 
on  the  eastern  frontier  with  a  force  of  from  three  to  five  of  their  total  of  twenty-five  army  corps, 
rapidly  massing  the  remaining  corps  on  their  western  frontier  in  three  great  armies — the  army  of  the 
Meuse  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  army  of  the  Moselle  in  Luxemburg,  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
from  Metz  to  Strassburg.  With  the  Metz-Strassburg  line  as  a  containing  line  similar  to  the  French 
Verdun-Belfort  line,  the  two  northern  armies  pivoting  about  Metz  were  to  be  rushed  through 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg  and  so  crush  the  French  in  detail  before  the  latter  could  complete  their 
concentration. 

With  the  French  army  crippled  or  destroyed,  the  bulk  of  the  western  forces  would  be  available 
for  use  against  Russia  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian  forces  on  the  eastern  frontier. 

Time  was  thus  a  vital  element  in  the  success  of  the  German  plan.     Returning  to  the  situation 
at  Liege  before  considering  the  Russian  plan,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  forts  surrounding  the  town 
was  of  a  most  determined  character.     Liege  was  protected  by  a  group  of  twelve  concrete,  steel- 
turreted  forts.     These  turrets  were  operated  from  underground  concrete  structures  and,  themselves 
lying  low  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  offered  small  and  inconspicuous  targets  impervious  to  the 
light  field  pieces  which  were  all  the  Germans  had  in  the  beginning.      While  waiting  for  the  heavy 
siege  howitzers  which  were  destined  to  reduce  these  forts,  the  Germans  continued  to  deliver  san- 
guinary though  unsuccessful  assaults  upon  them.     It  was  not  until  August  19  that  the  Germans 
had  sufficiently  reduced  some  of  the  forts  of  Liege  to  permit  of  investing  the  remainder  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  masses  of  their  troops  toward  Brussels.     Three  things  connected  with  the  siege 
of  Liege  stand  out  as  having  an  important  bearing  upon  subsequent  events.      First  and  foremost, 
for  seventeen  days  the  Germans  were  held  in  check  and  so  were  nearly  three  weeks  behind  a  schedule 
in  which  time  was  an  important  element.     Second,  the  arrival  of  their  siege  howitzers  first  exposed 
what  was  later  emphatically  demonstrated,  that  the  guns  of  the  strongest  forts  had  no  chance  when 
pitted  against  that  type  of  mobile  siege  gun.     Thirdly,  that  the  reduction  of  a  fortified  place  was 
not  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  rear  of  such  enormous  armies  as  the  Germans  possessed,  for  the 
reason  that  the  investment  of  a  fortified  place  effectually  prevented  its  use  as  a  base  for  offensive 
action  and  the  force  necessary  to  invest  it  required  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  huge  force  available. 
On  August  20  the  Germans  entered  Brussels,  levying  a  war  indemnity  of  S40,000,000  upon  that  city 
and  one  of  $10,000,000  upon  Liege.     German  cavalry  In  great  force  had  appeared  before  Brussels 
as  early  as  August  16,  having  cut  loose  from  their  communications  and  crossed  the  Meuse  at  the 
town  of  Vise.     On  August  20  they  had  entered  Brussels  unopposed.     Vise  lay  just  beyond  the  range 
of  the  guns  of  Liege,  about  four  miles  from  the  Dutch-Belgian  frontier,  and  at  this  point  the  Germans 
held  the  bridge  over  the  Meuse.      While  the  attack  upon  Liege  was  progressing  the  French  executed 
two  moves,  the  results  of  which  were  so  important  as  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  early  cam- 
paign.    On  August  8  a  small  French  raiding  force  entered  Alsace  by  the  south  of  Belfort  and,  over- 
coming German  resistance,  entered  first  Altkirch  and  later   Miilhausen.     The  latter  point  several 
times  changed  hands.     Two  days  later  a  second  and  larger  French  expedition,  turning  the  Vosges 
Mountains  by  the  north,  entered  Lorraine,  penetrating  as  far  as  Saarburg  on  the  main  line  of  railways 
connecting   Metz  and  Strassburg.     On  August  11  and   12  this  move  was  met  by  German  counter 
moves  directed  against  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  French  raiding  force  and  causing  its  withdrawal. 
This  French  invasion  has  been  variously  attributed  to  both  political  and  sentimental  reasons.     Be 
that  as  It  may,  the  results  were  thoscof  reconnaissance  in  force.     The  first  raid  found  the  country 
south  of    Metz-Strassburg  but  weakly  held;  the  second  disclosed  the  absence  of  German   masses 
behind  Metz-Strassburg.     The  two  raids  together  indicated  that  the  attack  through  Belgium  was 
real.     Leaving  the   Germans  at  Brussels  for  the  moment,  the  Russian   General   Staff  announced 
mobilization  completed  on  August  18  and  her  troops  in  motion.     The  Russian  plans  had  to  consider 
the  difficult  topographical  features  of  East  Prussia,  the  danger  of  the  Polish  salient,  the  fortified 
frontier   of   Posen,   and   the   Carpathian   Mountains.      Her   plans   contemplated   expeditions   in   the 
nature  of  raids  against  both  the  first  two  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent    German  forces  of  any  size 
being  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Austria  while  Russia  herself  should  mass  enormous  armies  behind 
both  the   River   Nlemen  and  the  city  of  Warsaw.     While    this  was  proceeding  a  third  enormous 
force  was  to  be  directed  into  Gallcia  to  seize  the  passes  of  the  Carpathians,    reduce  Przcmysl  and, 
turning  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Cracow,   make  a  wide  turning  movement  about  the  German  right 
and  rear.     Such  a  plan  is  of  bold  conception,  but  if  successful  it  will  prove  decisive.     In  this  theatre 
lies  the  greatest  field  for  strategic  employment  of  the  enormous  forces  which  must  be  there  gathered. 
August  20  the  first  Russian  raid  into  East  Prussia  occurred. 

Returning  to  the  situation  In  the  western  theatre,  the  occupation  of  Brussels  firmly  established 
German  troops  on  Belgian  soil,  and  the  German  plan  of  campaign  was  fairly  launched.     It  is 
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necessary  to  view  broadly  the  campaign  which  followed  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  by  the  maze 
of  detail  which  recency  thrusts  in  the  foreground.  The  salient  features,  which  at  intervals  stand 
out  prominently,  mark  phases  of  the  campaign.  Hostilities  began  with  the  German  attack  on 
Liege  August  5,  1914.  The  first  phase  terminated  with  the  battle  on  the  Marne  September  6,  1914. 
The  second  terminated  with  the  German  stand  on  the  River  Aisne  September  11.  The  third  ter- 
minated with  the  fall  of  Antwerp  on  October  8,  1914.  At  date  of  writing  no  event  has  occurred  to 
mark  the  termination  of  the  fourth  phase.  The  fall  of  Namur  in  the  first  phase,  of  Maubeuge  in 
the  second,  and  of  Antwerp  in  the  third  emphasized  the  potency  of  German  heavy  siege  artillery 
and  methods  of  attack  on  fortified  places 

Having  reached  Brussels,  the  German  forces  of  the  Meuse  proceeded  to  move  their  columns 
southward  toward  the  French-Belgian  frontier,  lorming  a  line  parallel  to  it.  While  this  force  was 
engaged  in  the  taking  of  Namur,  the  force  of  the  Moselle,  with  Luxemburg  as  a  base,  took  the  French 
fortified  town  of  Longwy  and,  reaching  out  to  the  west,  effected  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  the 
Meuse.  The  combined  forces  were  composed  of  five  armies:  First,  the  army  of  General  von  Kluck; 
second,  the  army  of  General  von  Buelow;  third,  the  Saxon  army;  fourth,  the  army  of  the  Bavarian 
Crown  Prince;  fifth,  the  army  of  the  German  Crown  Prince. 

In  pursuance  of  their  plan,  the  French  forces  steadilv  retired  before  the  German  advance, 
giving  battle  on  August  23  on  a  line  extending  from  Mons  to  Luxemburg.  The  first  expeditionary 
force  from  Great  Britain  occupied,  in  this  battle,  the  left  of  the  French  line,  and  in  the  ensuing 
retirement  from  Mons  were  hard  pressed  by  greatly  superior  numbers.  Their  retreat  was  conducted 
with  great  skill,  however,  and  though  their  losses  were  severe  they  were  extricated  from  danger 
without  being  disorganized. 

The  steady  German  advance  and  allied  retirement  continued  until  September  6,  by  which  date 
the  allies  rested  on  the  line  of  the  Marne,  with  Paris  on  the  French  left  and  on  the  British  right. 
The  Germans  were  almost  within  range  of  the  guns  of  Paris,  which  city  had  been  hurriedly  prepared 
lor  defence,  garrisoned  by  a  newly  organized  army  of  defence  and  the  seat  of  Government  moved 
to  Bordeaux.  At  this  juncture  General  von  Kluck,  commanding  the  German  right,  was  confronted 
by  the  necessity  of  choosing  one  of  three  alternatives-  Pressing  to  the  west  of  Paris,  laying  siege 
to  the  city,  or  passing  to  the  east  of  it.  The  first  alternative  would  separate  him  from  the  centre; 
the  second  was  a  long  and  costly  operation  without  commensurate  recompense.  The  third  subjected 
his  right  flank  and  rear  to  attack  by  the  combined  British  and  Paris  defence  armies.  He  chose  to 
attempt  a  passage  to  the  east  of  Paris,  with  the  result  that  his  right  flank  was  attacked  and  forced 
to  retire.  The  flood  tide  of  German  invasion  had  been  reached  and  the  ebb  had  set  in.  Three 
things  acted  to  bring  about  the  German  retirement:  Long  and  difficult  lines  of  communication,  an 
enveloped  flank,  and  a  superior  allied  position.  The  second  phase  of  the  campaign  was  a  reversal 
of  the  first.  When  the  necessity  for  a  retirement  became  evident  the  Germans  had  prepared  an 
Intrenched  line  of  resistance  along  the  River  Aisne.  This  position  was  reached  on  September  11. 
So  strongly  were  the  Germans  Intrenched  and  so  skilfully  had  their  retreat  been  conducted  that  the 
allied  pursuit  was  checked  and  operations  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  siege  in  which  the  allies  were  the 
besiegers  of  the  German  position.  Meanwhile  the  allies  began  a  turning  movement  which  resulted 
in  a  slow  but  steady  bending  back  of  the  German  line  until  its  right  wing  ran  northward  toward 
Antwerp.  Continuous  but  indecisive  fighting  marked  this  phase  of  the  campaign  until,  on  October 
8,  Antwerp  fell  after  ten  days  of  siege  by  the  Germans. 

Chronology  of  events  of  third  phase  of  campaign: 

"September     12 — German     retreat     from     the 
Marne  continues. 

September    13 — Belgian  sortie  from  Antwerp 


against  German  communications 

September  14 — Allies  cross  the  Aisne  near 
Soissons 

September  15 — Russian  southern  force  threat- 
ens Przemysl.  German  cruiser  Hela  sunk  by 
British  submarine 

k     September  16 — Russian  northern  army  forced 
behind  the  River  Niemen. 

September  17 — Several  divisions  of  British 
East  Indian  army  en  route  to  theatre  of  war. 


September  20 — German  cruiser  Konigsberg 
disables  British  gunboat  Pegasus. 

September  21 — Western  theatre:  Germans  re- 
tire to  Noyon. 

September  22 — British  cruisers  Aboukir, 
Hogue,  and  Cressy  sunk  by  German  submarine. 

September  24 — Russians  pass  Przemysl. 

September  28 — Japanese-British  forces  attack 
outer  works  of  Tsing-Tau. 

September  29 — Germans  invest  Antwerp. 

October  1-7 — No  change. 

October  8 — Germans  enter  Antwerp.  The  gar- 
rison of  Antwerp  escapes.  Small  part  of  British 
contingent  crosses  Dutch  frontier  and  is  interned. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  EASTERN  THEATRE. 
i  On  August  20.  while  the  German  triumphal  entry  into  Brussels  was  being  staged  in  the  western 
theatre,  the  curtain  .had  already  risen  upon  the  events  of  the  eastern  theatre.  On  August  18,  more 
than  two  weeks  before  the  calculated  time,  Russia  announced  her  mobilization  complete  and  a 
forward  movement  begun.  By  August  20,  even  while  the  German  occupation  of  Brussels  was 
taking  place,  strong  Russian  forces  were  crossing  the  German  frontier  into  East  Prussia  on  the 
north  and  were  approaching  the  Austrian  frontier  of  Galicia  on  the  south.  Russia's  first  move 
was  thus  to  place  a  strong  force  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  her  Polish  salient.  Mani- 
festly her  object  was  flank  protection  for  a  prospective  central  force  in  Russian  Poland.  Events 
following  have  been  somewhat  obscured  by  contradictory  reports  from  Russian,  German,  and 
Austrian  sources  and  in  consequence  can  be  reviewed  but  broadly  at  best.  Certain  salient  features, 
however,  have  been  clearly  revealed.  The  early  mobilization  of  Russian  troops  and  the  invasion 
which  promptly  followed  acted  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  German  superiority  of  numbers  upon  the 
allies  in  the  western  theatre  of  operations.  Germany's  dream  of  a  rapid  conquest  of  France  was 
troubled  by  the  spectre  of  an  Invasion  of  German  soil  by  the  Russian  hordes.  General  von  Hinden- 
burg  and  two  German  army  corps  were  detached  from  the  west  and  hurried  by  rail  to  Danzig. 
Two  Austrian  corps,  loaned  to  the  western  German  operations,  were  hurriedly  returned  to  Austria. 
Five  additional  German  army  corps  were  later  added  to  the  forces  on  the  eastern  frontier. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  accord  with  the  Russian  plan  the  mission  of  the  northern  army 
was  to  hold  as  large  a  German  force  as  possible  in  East  Prussia,  the  while  protecting  the  flank  of  the 
central  Russian  force.  The  mission  of  the  southern  force  was  one  of  aggressive  invasion.  By 
September  1  the  southern  Russian  force  had  taken  and  occupied  the  Galician  town  of  Lemberg. 
On  the  same  date  the  northern  force,  which  had  penetrated  to  the  vicinity  of  Konigsberg,  met 
defeat  near  Allenstein  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  losing  two  of  its  corps  cut  off  amongst  the  lakes 
and  swamps  of  that  region.  Following  this  reversal  the  northern  Russian  force  retired  into  Russian 
territory  behind  the  River  Niemen,  terminating  the  first  phase  of  the  northern  campaign.  The 
mere  presence,  however,  of  a  large  Russian  force  in  that  vicinity  was  a  sufficient  menace  to  the 
flank  and  rear  of  any  German  force  attempting  flank  operations  against  the  right  of  a  Russian  army 
of  the  centre. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the  north,  the  Russian  advance  in  the  south  continued 
to  progress.  Overcoming  Austrian  opposition,  the  Russians  penetrated  as  far  as  Tarnow,  which 
they  invested,  having  turned  the  fortified  place  of  Przemysl  by  the  north  and  effectually  covered  it. 
Meanwhile  strong  cavalry  forces  sought  out  and  seized  the  principal  passes  of  the  Carpathians. 
In  the  western  theatre  the  tide  of  German  invasion  was  beginning  to  recede — the  detachment  of 
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troops  to  the  east  was  being  felt  by  the  Germans.  The  investment  of  Tarnow  threatened  Cracow, 
and  the  cutting  off  of  Przemysl  effectually  protected  the  left  flank  for  the  initial  advance  of  the 
Russian  army  of  the  centre,  the  covering  troops  of  which  began  to  appear  upon  the  frontier  of  Posen. 
With  the  advance  of  this  central  Russian  force  General  von  Hindenburg  attempted  to  cross  the 
Niemen  near  Grodno,  with  the  apparent  object  of  assailing  the  flank  and  rear  of  that  force.  The 
attempt  was  severely  repulsed  and  the  Germans  driven  behind  the  forest  of  Augustowo. 

By  the  end  of  September  all  Russian  advance  seems  to  have  ceased  and  a  veil  of  strict  censor- 
ship and  conflicting  official  reports  covered  actual  occurrences.  The  fall  of  Antwerp  in  the  west 
diverts,  at  this  juncture,  the  attention  to  that  theatre  and  affords  a  pause  in  which  to  complete  the 
perspective  of  the  general  situation  to  October  8  by  a  brief  review  of  the  campaign  in  the  Orient 
and  of  the  war  upon  the  sea. 

The  Campaign  in  the  Orient — With  the  entry  of  Japan  into  the  conflict  the  theatre  of  war  was 
extended  to  include  the  Far  East,  with  the  German  fortified  seaport  of  Tsing-Tau,  China,  as  the 
objective  of  operations.  Allied  Japanese-British  forces  have  invested  this  place,  the  ultimate  fall 
of  which  may  be  expected.  Japan  has  disclaimed  to  the  world  any  intention  of  acquiring  territory, 
stating  that  her  sole  object  is  one  of  compliance  with  treaty  obligations  in  protecting  the  commerce 
of  her  ally  in  the  East  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Chinese  territory,  which  is  to  revert 
to  China.  The  prosecution  of  her  plans  has  forced  Japan  to  seize  several  islands  of  the  Pacific.  This 
occupation  Japan  has  declared  to  be  of  a  temporary  character. 

The  War  Upon  the  Sea — Nothing  of  importance  beyond  the  destruction  of  commerce  upon 
the  sea  has  as  yet  taken  place.  The  engagements  between  vessels  of  war  have  been  of  a  minor 
character,  mere  incidents  so  far  as  their  results  are  concerned.  Such  incidents  are  listed  in  the 
chronology  of  events. 

THE    WEEK    OF    OCTOBER    9-15. 

The  salient  features  of  this  period  are  the  German  advance  to  the  Belgian  coast,  the  check  to 
the  Russians  in  East  Prussia  and  in  Galicia,  the  revolt  in  British  South  Africa. 

The  failure  of  the  Russian  southern  forces  to  invest  Cracow  after  having  reached  the  vicinity 
of  it  can  only  mean  a  cheek  to  the  Russian  arms.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  undisputed 
reports  from  German  sources  of  German  successes  in  Russian  Poland,  where  they  claim  to  have 
advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw.  Such  an  advance  would  threaten  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Russians  in  Galicia. 

The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  German  forces  in  Belgium  to  seize  the  Channel  ports  are  probably 
aimed  at  the  object  of  so  shortening  their  lines  as  to  permit  of  strengthening  them  at  some  crucial 
point.  It  suggests  an  attack  on  the  French  lines  near  Verdun  or  near  Lille,  or  both.  Rumors  of 
a  contemplated  invasion  of  Great  Britain  may  be  dismissed  as  untenable — the  hazard  to  the  German 
cause  would  be  too  great. 

Future  developments  only  can  disclose  the  proportions  of  the  disaffection  in  South  Africa. 

THE   WEEK   OF    OCTOBER    16-22. 

The  unopposed  occupation  of  Ostend  by  the  Germans,  reported  to  have  occurred  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month,  is  the  only  event  of  significance  since  last  week.  The  importance  of  this  event  remains 
in  the  future.     Chronology  of  events: 


October  18 — British  sink  four  German  torpedo 
boats  in  North  Sea. 

October  19-22 — No  change  of  importance. 


October  16 — British  cruiser  Hawke  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine. 

October   17 — Russia  resumes  offensive  opera- 
tions in  the  east. 

No  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  new  German  plan  begun  last  week.  This  lull 
in  the  march  of  events  affords  an  opportunity  to  review  the  lessons  and  new  features  which  the 
war  has  thus  far  disclosed.  The  great  lessons  which  lie  apDarent  on  the  surface  are:  (1)  Successful 
national  defence  means  rapidity  in  mobilizing  the  entire  nation,  which  in  turn  means  thorough 
organization;  (2)  the  greater  the  sise  of  the  forces  involved  the  more  important  become  the  initial 
Strategical  moves  of  the  war  plans;  (3)  the  difficulty  of  moving  enormous  forces  unobserved  has 
resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  strategical  moves  upon  the  battlefield. 

The  new  features  which  stand  out  are:  Mobile  heavy  siege  artillery,  auto-transport,  aerial 
craft,  and  wireless  telegraphy.  Machine  gun  fire  has  been  used  to  such  an  extent  and  with  such 
effect  as  to  forecast  a  complete  change  in  infantry  organization  and  to  warrant  the  prediction  that 
with  the  appearance  of  a  light  and  reliable  automatic  rifle  each  fractional  infantry  unit  will  be  made 
up  of  rifle  bearers  and  ammunition  carriers  in  double  their  number  to  serve  them. 

THE    PERIOD    OF    OCTOBER    23-NOVEMBER    10. 

The  outstanding  events  of  the  period  are:  The  check  to  the  German  offensive  on  the  Belgian 
coast;  Russian  successes  in  resuming  the  offensive  in  the  east:  the  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Teutonic  coalition;  the  fall  of  Tsing-Tau  before  the  combined  British-Japanese 
attack:  the  German  naval  victory  off  the  coast  of  Chile;  the  destruction  of  the  German  cruiser  Knulen. 

In  broadly  reviewing  the  trend  of  events,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  those  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  situation  previously  existing.  The  enforced  Russian 
retirement  in  Galicia  and  Russian  Poland  afforded  Germany  the  opportunity  to  repeat  what  she 
has  so  often  done  before  in  her  prosecution  of  this  war — to  transfer  troops  from  one  frontier  to  the 
other.  With  the  passing  of  an  immediate  emergency  German  forces  in  the  western  theatre  were 
reinforced  by  troops  released  from  the  operations  in  Poland,  and  the  German  offensive  again  became 
effective  in  an  etTort  to  move  southward  from  Ostend  toward  Dunkirk.  From  Nlen port  to  Lille 
the  allied  positions  were  attacked  with  an  intensity  exceeding  anything  that  liad  hitherto  taken 
place.  Germany  was  making  a  stupendous  effort  to  accomplish  her  purpose  before  the  Russians 
could  recover  from  the  setback  administered  to  them.  The  allies  had  one  weapon,  however,  which 
frustrated  the  German  attempt.  The  country  from  the  sea  to  the  Lys  was  Hooded  by  the  opening 
of  dikes  and  sluices.  Russia  w:is  not  Ion;,'  in  recovering  her  lost  initiative,  however,  and  returned 
to  the  offensive  with  renewed  energy  and  augmented  numbers.  At  date  of  writing  Russia  has  re- 
covered lost  terrltorv  in  Galicia  and  along  the  l'.ast  Prussian  frontier,  and  has  advanced  her  central 
force  up  to  and  beyond  the  River  Wart  he.  Germany  has  not  as  yet  sufficiently  succeeded  in  the 
west  to  permit  of  again  transferrin!.'  reinforcements  from  that  theatre  to  the  east.  She  has,  however, 
by  Stupendous  effort,  forced  back  the  allied  line  and  retaken  the  town  of  Dixmude.  Nothing  has 
in.il  1..  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  Russian  plan  as  previously  outlined,  and  while  it  Is  evident 
thai  new  strategical  motives  underlie  German  operations  in  the  west  and  her  immediate  purpose  Is 
char,  the  ultimate  objeel   has  not   as  vet   been  disclosed        It  is  significant  to  note  that   German  forces 

have  desperately  elung  to  st.  Mihlel,  which  they  acquired  early  in  the  third  phase  of  the  campaign. 
The  possession  of  St.  Mihlel  forms  a  salient  in  the  German  line.  The  town  lies  but  a  short  way 
from  Met/,  on  a  direct  line  to  Paris,  and  Is  possessed  of  excellent  railways  from  Metz — one  of  the 
German  bases.  If  the  German  attack  along  the  coast  succeeds  the  allied  left  will  be  forced  back 
and  St.  Mihlel  may  be  the  next  point  of  a  concentrated  attack,  which,  if  successful,  will  not  only 
afford  Germany  a  gateway  to  the  heart  of  France  but  will  also  result  In  breaking  the  allied  line  and 
endangering  that  portion  which  now  lies  between  the  sea  and  Verdun — just  northeast  of  St.  Mihlel. 
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It  is  probable  that  such  a  possibility  has  been  considered  by  the  allies  and  that  strong  reserve  forces 
are  being  held  where  they  can  be  hurriedly  pushed  to  both  points,  and  if  the  German  attempt  suc- 
ceeds it  will  be  because  she  has  outfought  her  opponents. 

The  entrance  of  Turkey  into  the  war  presents  at  present  less  a  military  problem  than  a  political 
one.  What  effect  the  tempting  prize  of  Constantinople  will  produce  upon  those  members  of  the 
Russian  coalition  whose  interests  are  affected  by  its  future  ownership  is  problematical.  The  in- 
fluence which  Turkish  participation  may  bring  to  bear  upon  the  thus  far  neutral  Balkan  States  is 
likewise  an  open  question.  Moslem  sympathy  and  allegiance  to  Turkish  religious  control  may 
result  in  a  holy  war  which  will  affect  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  and  Italy  and  France  in  Tunis  and 
Morocco. 

The  fall  of  Tsingtau  was  a  foregone  conclusion  and  leaves  Japan  in  the  position  of  a  nation 
at  war  with  Europe  but  without  a  hostile  enemy  in  the  Orient.  Here  again  the  political  factor 
enters.  Whether  Japan  will  rest  content  to  remain  a  sympathetic  onlooker  or  whether  her  force3 
may  soon  appear  upon  some  zone  of  active  operations  future  events  alone  can  decide. 

The  German  naval  victory  off  the  coast  of  Chile  and  the  destruction  of  the  cruiser  Emden  are 
two  closely  allied  events.  From  the  inception  of  hostilities  a  small  number  of  fast  German  cruisers 
had  been  at  large.  Cut  off  from  Wilhelmshaven  by  the  superior  British  fleets,  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  rove  at  will  and  to  do  what  damage  to  hostile  commerce  and  hostile  warships  they  might; 
coaling  and  provisioning  were  hazardous  but  necessary  operations.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  nothing  short  of  a  German  sortie  from  Kiel  and  a  miraculous  German  naval  victory  could 
save  these  vessels  from  ultimate  destruction.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  achievements  of  these  in- 
dividual vessels  in  general,  and  of  the  Emden  in  particular,  have  been  little  short  of  marvellous. 
Wireless  telegraphy  and  great  speed  have  been  the  means  of  not  only  permitting  them  to  escape 
hostile  pursuers  but  also  made  possible  the  concentration  of  five  of  these  vessels  off  the  coast  of 
Chile  at  a  moment  so  well  timed  as  to  effectually  corner  and  decisively  defeat  three  British  ships 
under  Admiral  Sir  Christopher  Cradock.  Of  the  British  ships,  the  Good  Hope  and  Monmouth 
were  sunk,  and  the  Glasgow  crept  into  port  badly  disabled. 

Though  the  Emden  did  not  participate  in  this  naval  battle,  she  had  to  her  credit  the  destruction 
of  a  long  list  of  merchant  vessels  and  some  war  vessels  belonging  to  each  of  her  enemies.  She  was 
finally  overtaken  and  destroyed  on  November  10  by  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney,  a  vessel  of  her 
own  class  but  slightly  superior  in  armament  and  speed. 

THE    PERIOD    OF    NOVEMBER    11    TO    NOVEMBER    20. 

The  progress  of  events  leads  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  eastern  theatre  a 
decisive  campaign  is  being  conducted,  the  result  of  which  will  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  final 
outcome  of  the  war.  There  has  been  every  reason  to  believe  that  from  the  beginning  an  under- 
standing has  existed  between  the  allies  that  operations  in  both  the  east  and  in  the  west  were 
co-ordinated  by  mutual  agreement.  Nothing  has  hitherto  occurred,  however,  which  might  serve 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  synthetically  reconstruct  such  a  plan.  The  nebulous  outline  of  a  common 
policy,  superimposed  upon  the  war  plans  of  the  French-British-Slavic  alliance,  is  just  now  becoming 
apparent.  That  the  allies  in  the  west  have  been  content  to  remain  upon  a  virtual  defensive  at 
times  when  a  preponderance  of  force  seemed  to  warrant  an  offensive;  that  such  aggressive  action 
as  they  have  resorted  to  was  seemingly  timed  to  relieve  a  threatened  check  to  Russian  operations; 
that  Great  Britain,  with  a  vast  amount  of  captured  shipping  available  as  transports,  should  con- 
tinue to  train  her  volunteer  army,  a  half  million  of  whom  must  by  now  be  the  equal  of  landwehr 
troops  in  the  early  days  of  the  war;  all  these  things  point  to  the  existence  of  a  common  understanding 
based  upon  a  plan  aimed  at  the  destruction  by  one  great  blow  of  the  German  armies. 

That  the  contingencies  upon  which  such  a  plan  may  be  based  have  been  fully  considered  by  the 
Germans  may  be  accepted  as  beyond  question. 

The  great  expanse  of  the  eastern  theatre,  as  compared  with  the  western,  offers  a  better  field  for 
strategical  operations.  On  that  field  the  Russian  hordes  have  an  advantage  of  homogeneity  of 
organization  and  of  control,  while  in  the  west  the  advantage  rests  to  even  a  greater  degree  with  the 
Germans.  Having  effected  a  flank  protection  for  the  Polish  salient,  the  Russian  central  force  has 
acquired  a  freedom  of  action.  The  mission  of  the  northern  force  is  to  cut  off  Konigsberg  and 
Danzig,  at  the  same  time  threatening  the  left  of  the  German  force  operating  against  Poland.  The 
mission  of  the  central  force  is  to  hold,  and  as  far  to  the  east  as  possible,  the  same  German  force  while 
the  southern  Russian  force  gains  control  of  that  portion  of  Galicia  which  lies  between  the  Carpathians 
and  the  Russian  boundary.  The  latter  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  either  effectually  divide  the 
German  and  Austrian  forces  or  to  roll  the  Austrian  force  back  into  Silesia.  In  the  former  case 
superiority  of  numbers  will  afford  the  Russians  every  opportunity  of  defeating  each  in  detail.  In 
the  latter  case  the  plains  of  Hungary  are  open  for  invasion.  Either  case  will  force  a  reduction  of 
the  German  forces  in  Belgium,  which  is  England's  opportunity  to  land  her  newly  organized  force 
in  France  and  accomplish  on  that  field  what  Prussia  plans  to  accomplish  on  the  other.  It  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  it  is  to  assail  England's  fleet  of  transports  upon  the  sea  that 
Germany  is  accumulating  and  preserving  a  great  fleet  of  Zeppelins  equipped  with  searchlights  and 
apparatus  for  dropping  enormous  quantities  of  high  explosives.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  ta 
testing  the  Zeppelin  qualities  under  fire  that  the  attack  on  Antwerp  was  made,  as  such  an  attack 
could  serve  no  other  useful  purpose. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  situation  in  the  west  remains  virtually  as  it  has  for  weeks  past. 
In  the  east  the  situation  has  in  some  respects  altered.  Despatches  from  that  field  indicate  that  in 
the  northern  zone  Russian  forces  are  at  Goldap,  just  north  of  the  lake  region  in  East  Prussia,  and  at 
Soldau,  about  sixty  miles  slightly  southeast  of  Danzig.  In  the  central  zone  the  forces  which  last 
week  had  closely  followed  the  rapidly  retreating  Germans  have  fallen  back  some  thirty-five  miles 
before  a  German  counter-attack  and  are  now  before  Warsaw.  In  the  southern  zone  Przemsyl  is 
cut  off,  its  defensive  troops  retreating;  Cracow  is  invested  and  in  flames,  with  the  main  Russian  forces 
still  advancing.  In  general  the  situation  is  much  as  it  was  at  the  height  of  the  first  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Galicia,  with  these  exceptions:  Cracow  had  not  then  been  actually  invested  and  the  Russian 
foothold  in  East  Prussia  was  not  so  secure.  The  Germans  are  again  making  the  type  of  attack 
which  before  forced  the  Russian  southern  force  to  fall  back,  but  under  these  disadvantages:  The 
Russian  central  force  is  now  able  to  offer,  when  it  chooses,  a  more  effectual  resistance,  and  the  threat 
from  the  northern  force  is  a  greater  menace. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  so  long  as  the  Russian  arms  are  victorious  over  the  Austrians  and  so 
long  as  the  central  force  is  able  to  offer  a  sturdy  resistance  to  the  German  advance  the  latter  cannot 
affect  the  operations  of  the  southern  Russian  force.  Events  will  probably  show  that  the  Russian 
retirement  was  less  the  result  of  German  force  than  of  Russian  strategy,  for  with  the  southern 
force  safe  the  further  the  Germans  can  be  lured  into  Poland  the  more  effectually  will  they  be  crushed 
should  the  southern  Russian  force  succeed  in  turning  Cracow. 

The  approach  of  Winter  will  in  all  probability  retard  operations  in  a  latitude  several  degrees 
farther  north  than  our  northern  boundary,  but  should  the  Russian  arms  prevail  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  plan  thus  far  successfully  carried  out  the  end  is  not  far.  Should  the  Russians  suffer  a  reverse, 
however,  greater  endurance  alone  can  determine  the  final  outcome. 

Meanwhile  Great  Britain  continues  to  raise  and  organize  volunteer  armies.  Parliament  has 
just  passed  an  act  authorizing  an  additional  1,000,000  men  to  augment  the  1,500,000   already  or- 
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ganized.  She  was  fortunate  indeed  that  France,  her  ally,  possessed  the  first  line  behind  which  she 
might  raise  and  train  her  volunteers  in  comparative  security. 

Thus  far  only  the  Russian  plan  and  its  possibilities,  in  conjunction  with  the  plans  of  Russia's 
allies,  have  been  considered.  As  previously  stated,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  all 
possible  contingencies  have  not  been  fully  considered  by  Germany.  The  greatest  difficulty  which 
confronts  the  Teutonic  allies  is  a  political  one.  Should  Austrian  forces,  in  falling  back  before  a 
Russian  advance,  maintain  contact  with  German  forces  it  means  that  Austria-Hungary  lies  un- 
protected before  the  invader.  Should,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  central  force  again  force  back 
the  Germans  from  the  lower  Vistula  the  latter  must,  if  they  are  to  maintain  contact  with  their  Aus- 
trian ally,  uncover  Silesia — a  thing  abhorrent  to  Germany.  Strategical  reasons  demand  unbroken 
contact,  and  in  the  face  of  successful  and  overpowering  numbers  this  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
retirement  of  the  entire  Austro-German  line.  Such  a  retirement  means  the  yielding  of  East  Prussia 
on  the  north  and  offering  a  new  resistance  from  the  Danzig-Thorn-Posen-Glogau-Neisse  line  by 
the  Germans  and  the  yielding  of  Cracow  by  the  Austrians.  Russia's  enormous  resources  in  men 
constitutes  a  serious  problem.  In  her  excellent  railway  system,  which  will  enable  her  to  readily 
reinforce  any  part  of  her  line,  Germany  possesses  an  invaluable  resource.  By  its  aid  she  may  be 
able  to  indefinitely  frustrate  the  accomplishment  of  the  Russian  plan.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  blows  she  shall  receive  will  crush  the  Teutonic  coalition  or  will  weld  it  into  a  closer  unit. 

Turkish  military  operations  will  probably  prove  to  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  present  cam- 
paign in  Europe.  The  Asiatic  theatre  is  such  that  Turkey's  efforts  can  probably  produce  but  little 
effect  upon  Russia.  From  Egypt  comes  the  report,  however,  that  the  Khedive  has  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Sultan.  The  reports  from  German  sources  of  victories  over  the  British  in  Egypt  are  probably 
gross  exaggerations.  The  topography  of  the  country  is  such  that  the  movement  of  bodies  of  troops 
of  any  size  is  an  undertaking  of  incredible  difficulty.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  in  so  short  a 
period  that  engagements  of  any  consequence  have  taken  place. 

The  loss  of  the  British  first-line  battleship  Audacious,  reported  during  November  14,  occurred 
October  27,  over  two  weeks  prior  to  the  release  of  the  information.  An  eminent  naval  authority 
states  the  opinion  that  the  destruction  was  caused  by  a  German  submarine  torpedo  boat.  The 
commonly  accepted  cause  is  the  striking  of  a  submarine  mine.  Great  Britain's  loss  of  vessels  through 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  causes  has  been  high,  but  not  without  considerable  cost  to  her  enemy. 
The  Audacious  is  the  first  battleship  of  importance  lost  to  the  British. 

On  November  16  a  launch  from  the  United  States  cruiser  Tennessee,  while  entering  the  harbor 
of  Smyrna,  was  fired  upon  by  the  Turkish  batteries.  The  incident  serves  to  indicate  the  violently 
disturbed  condition  of  Turkish  internal  affairs.  In  the  absence  of  any  well  defined  policy  of  hos- 
tility toward  the  United  States,  the  incident  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  any  consequence. 

The  necessity  for  going  to  press  concludes  the  review  of  the  war.  It  is  impossible  to  leave 
untouched  the  subject  of  the  wise  policy  determined  upon  by  our  forefathers,  an  adherence  to  which 
has  kept  us  thus  far  from  entanglement  in  European  alliances.  One  cannot  view  the  ghastly 
struggle  now  in  progress  without  the  thought  intruding  of  our  own  state  of  preparedness — not  to 
initiate  but  to  ward  off  such  a  catastrophe.  The  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  land  and  water 
forces  demands  serious  consideration. 


THE    MEXICAN    SITUATION. 


The  Mexican  revolution  which  ended,  theoretically,  at  least,  with  the  occupation  of  the  Capi- 
tal by  Venustlano  Carranza  on  Aug.  20,  1914,  had  kept  Mexico  drenched  with  blood  for  four  yearst 
and  was  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  long  series  of  revolts  against  the  Cientifico  control  of  Mex- 
ico. The  primal  cause  of  the  uprisings  was  the  desire  of  the  poor  classes  for  land  of  their  own,  which 
under  the  Cientifico  system  of  government  established  and  maintained  by  Porflrio  Diaz  was  Im- 
possible. The  Diaz  idea  of  scientific  government  was  to  build  up  a  governing  class  of  the  ablest 
and  wealthiest  people  of  the  country.  This  he  did,  and  thus  control  was  always  In  the  hands  of  a 
very  small  coterie.  On  the  Diaz  accession  to  power  Mexico  was  Impoverished,  but  had,  and  still 
possesses.  Immense  natural  wealth.  Instead  of- parcelling  out  the  agricultural  and  mineral  sections 
of  the  country  to  Its  own  people  under  proper  homestead  laws,  foreign  capital  was  called  In  and  con- 
cessions of  Immense  tracts  made  to  foreign  corporations.  These  were  developed  with  native  labor 
recruited  from  the  peons  and  from  people  Imprisoned  for  crimes  under  contracts  which  practically 
deprived  the  natives  of  any  semblance  of  personal  liberty.  The  majority  of  them  have  lived  their 
lives  without  ever  seeing  money,  obtaining  for  their  labor  only  sufficient  supplies  to  maintain  a 
wretched  existence.  Outbreaks  against  this  system  have  been  more  or  less  constant,  but  until  re- 
cent years  they  were  quickly  stamped  out  by  the  military  forces  under  Diaz.  In  1910  the  spirit 
of  revolt  had  grown  so  great  It  had  touched  some  of  the  wealthy  land-owning  class  and  in  that  year 
Francisco  I.  Madero,  a  member  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  Mexico,  announced  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  against  Diaz.  Diaz  had  him  locked  In  prison,  which  was  the  usual 
fate  of  any  who  opposed  the  Government,  but  because  the  world  generally  was  looking  a  little  closer 
Into  Mexican  conditions  did  not  have  him  executed,  as  was  the  usual  rule  In  such  cases.  Later 
Madero  escaped  from  prison,  went  Into  Texas  and  organized  a  revolution.  The  moral  support  of 
tin-  United  States  was  thrown  to  Diaz,  and  advocates  of  the  reform  movement  were  arrested  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  Slates.  Public  opinion  In  the  United  States,  however,  favored  Madero,  and 
toward  the  end  the  American  Government  discontinued  Its  activity  against  the  revolutionists.  Ma- 
dero's  revolution  progressed  so  rapidly  that  Diaz  soon  found  his  position  untenable,  and  on  May 
26,  1911,  resigned  and  was  escorted  to  Vera  Cruz  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  under  Gen.  Vletoriano 
Huerta.  As  Diaz  went  Into  exile  Madero  assumed  the  provisional  presidency  and  was  later  elected 
President.  The  old  Olentltleo  crowd,  however,  was  not  yet  beaten  and  fomented  revolt  all  over  the 
republic.  The  most  important  of  these  revolts  was  thai  conducted  by  Pasoual  Orozco,  who  had 
been  one  of  Madero's  most  successful  leaders  In  the  north.  This  was  broken  up  when  the  Federal 
troops,  under  Gen.  Huerta,  gave  the  rebels  smashing  defeats  at  Rellano  May  23,  1911,  and  at  Bach- 
Imba  July  3.  A  revolution  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes  In  the  north  proved  a 
fizzle  and  Reyes  was  arrested.  In  September  following  there  were  anti-Madero  parades  In  Mexico 
City,  but  the  effort  to  start  a  violent  revolt  failed.  Then  Felix  Dies,  a  nephew  of  the  deposed  Presi- 
dent, started  a  revolution  and  took  Vera  Cruz  without  opposition  on  Oct.  It'.,  but  this,  too,  was 
a  weak  effort,  and  on  Oct.  2'.\  be  surrendered  to  Federal  troops  commanded  by  Gen.  Joaquin  Beltran. 
He  and  Reyes  were  confined  In  the  penitentiary  In  the  capital.  On  Sunday,  Feb.  9,  1913,  a  sudden 
revolt  broke  out  In  the  capital  under  the  nominal  leadership  of  the  pupils  of  the  military  college, 
who  released  Diaz  and  Reyes  and  rode  behind  these  two  officers  to  the  President's  palace  and  de- 
manded his  surrender.  A  volley  was  tired  and  Gen.  Reyes  was  killed.  Diaz  and  his  forces  took 
refuge  In  the  citadel  and  were  joined  by  most  of  the  Federal  troops  In  the  capital.  The  President 
summoned  (lens.  Huerta  and  Blanquet  from  the  north  and  a  nine-day  battle,  in  which  heavy  ar- 
tillery was  used,  was  fought  between  the  revolters  In  the  dudadela  and  the  Federals  In  the  palace. 
There  was  Immense  loss  of  life,  largely  among  non-combatants.  Finally  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  the 
American  Ambassador,  arranged  a  meeting  between  Gen.  Diaz  and  Gen.  Huerta  In  the  American 
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Embassy,  as  a  result  of  which  Huerta  and  Blanquet  turned  traitors  to  Madero,  deposed  him  and 
placed  him,  as  well  as  his  officials,  under  arrest.  Feb.  19  the  President's  brother,  Gustavo  Madero, 
financial  adviser  to  the  administration,  was  murdered  by  Federal  troops  In  the  yard  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. Huerta  seized  control  of  the  Government  and  on  the  night  of  Feb.  23,  1913,  Madero  and 
Pino  Suarez,  the  Vice-President,  were  shot  to  death  by  soldiers  while  being  transferred  from  the 
palace  to  the  penitentiary.  On  Feb.  20  Madero's  followers  In  various  sections  declared  themselves 
In  revolution  against  the  usurpation  of  Huerta,  one  of  these  being  Venustlano  Carranza,  Governor 
of  Coahulla.  March  26  representatives  of  ten  States  met  and  adopted  the  "  plan  of  Guadalupe." 
This  was  an  agreement  by  which  they  pledged  to  support  the  Carranza  revolution  until  Carranza 
had  been  made  Provisional  President  and  called  an  election  and  to  support  with  arms  the  President 
chosen  at  such  an  election.  The  revolution  smouldered  along  with  various  minor  successes,  while 
Huerta  endeavored  to  secure  the  recognition  of  his  Government  by  the  United  States.  This,  how- 
ever. President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  had  meantime  been  Inaugurated,  flatly  refused  to  grant, 
placing  himself  and  the  United  States  on  record  as  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  system  of  "govern- 
ment by  assassination,"  more  or  less  common  in  Latin  America.  In  September,  1913,  the  revo- 
lutionists In  the  north,  who  had  secured  a  proper  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  became  very 
active  under  Gen.  Francisco  Villa,  who  developed  Into  something  of  a  military  genius.  He  never 
lost  a  battle,  and  captured  such  fortified  places  as  Chihuahua,  Torreon,  Monterey,  Ojinaga  and 
Zacatecas  In  battles  In  which  he  showed  a  high  order  of  strategical  ability.  The  battles  of  Torreon 
and  Zacatecas  were  particularly  fierce,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Federals  here  made  Huerta's  position 
In  the  capital  untenable.  But  meantime  Huerta  had  become  involved  with  the  United  States. 
On  April  9,  1914,  several  bluejackets  In  command  of  a  paymaster,  were  taken  by  the  Mexicans  from 
a  navy  launch  flying  the  American  flag  at  the  Iturbide  bridge  at  Tamplco.  Admiral  Mayo,  In  com- 
mand of  the  American  fleet  off  Tamplco,  demanded  their  Immediate  release,  and  that  by  way  of 
apology  the  Mexicans  fire  a  21-gun  salute  to  the  American  flag.  The  men  were  released,  but  Huerta 
stubbornlv  refused  the  salute.  The  entire  Atlantic  fleet  was  sent  to  the  east  coast  of  Mexico  and 
on  April  21  Admiral  Fletcher,  In  command  of  the  American  fleet  off  Vera  Cruz,  learning  that  the 
German  ship  Kronprlnzessin  Cecilie  was  about  to  land  a  big  consignment  of  arms  for  Huerta,  sent 
marines  and  sailors  ashore  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  A  rear  guard  of  Mexican  troops,  citi- 
zens In  houses  and  criminals  released  from  prison  and  armed  for  the  purpose  attacked  the  Ameri- 
cans, killing  four  and  wounding  twenty.  For  several  days,  and  until  a  house-to-house  search  of  the 
city  had  resulted  In  the  confiscation  of  all  arms,  there  was  "sniping"  In  which  the  total  of  Ameri- 
cans killed  was  Increased  to  nineteen.  April  27  a  brigade  of  American  troops  under  Brlg.-Gen. 
Funston  relieved  the  naval  forces  and  took  possession  of  Vera  Cruz.  When  Zacatecas  fell,  on  June 
24,  Gen.  Huerta  was  in  a  position  to  resist  no  further  and,  on  July  15,  he  and  Gen.  Blanquet  re- 
signed and  went  into  exile.  Francisco  Carbajal,  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  In  Mexico,  had 
charge  of  the  Government  in  the  Interim  between  Huerta's  departure  and  Its  surrender  to  Gen. 
Obregon,   representing   Carranza  on   Aug.   12. 

For  several  months  during  the  Summer  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil  and  the  Ministers  from  Argen- 
tina and  Chile,  acting  as  a  board  of  mediation,  endeavored  to  solve  the  Mexican  problem  in  a  series 
of  conferences  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  but  because  Carranza  would  agree  to  no  armistice,  but 
persisted  In  his  plan  of  taking  the  capital  by  force,  not  a  great  deal  was  accomplished,  and  as  Huerta'3 
enforced  resignation  became  Inevitable  the  need  of  mediation  lessened  and  the  conferences  were 
adjourned. 

Throughout  both  the  Madero  and  Carranza  revolutions  the  Zapata  brothers  maintained  a 
force  in  arms  in  Southern  Mexico,  mostly  in  the  State  of  Morelos,  which  they  controlled,  though  at 
times  they  operated  right  up  to  the  suburbs  of  the  capital.  They  were  never  regarded,  by  foreign- 
ers generally,  as  serious  revolutionists  Impelled  by  patriotic  motives,  though  both  Madero  and  Car- 
ranza so  recognized  and  treated  with  them. 

The  peace  which  followed  the  accession  of  Carranza  soon  gave  way  to  a  dispute  between 
Carranza  and  Villa,  the  old  one  revived.  Villa  issued  an  ultimatum  that  Carranza  must  retire,  and 
a  convention  of  all  the  revolutionary  chiefs  was  called  for  Aguascalientes  October  10  to  decide  upon 
the  best  way  to  proceed  in  the  establishment  of  a  government.  The  majority  sentiment  of  this  con- 
vention favored  Villa,  and  it  was  announced  Carranza  had  resigned  and  that  Villareal  had  succeeded 
him,  but  Carranza  refused  to  give  up  control  of  the  government.  The  convention  remained  in  ses- 
sion and  early  in  November  the  convention  proclaimed  Gen.  Eulalie  Gutierrez  Provisional  President 
of  the  Republic.  Gen.  Villa  immediately  took  steps  to  see  that  Gutierrez  was  installed  in  office, 
though  Carranza  continued  to  give  signs  of  opposition.  Both  Carranza  and  Villa  mobilized  their 
military  forces,  and  Villa  began  his  march  on  the  capital.  The  Carranzistas  were  hopelessly  out- 
numbered in  the  territory  between  Aguascalientes  and  the  capital,  and  the  stronghold  of  Queretaro 
was  surrendered  to  Villa  without  a  fight.  Carranza  immediately  thereafter  abandoned  the  capital, 
taking  his  forces  toward  Vera  Cruz,  when  it  had  been  expected  the  American  troops  would  be  re- 
moved. The  American  soldiers  were  embarked  November  23  and  the  actual  military  occupation 
of  the  Mexican  seaport  was  ended,  though  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  remained  in  the  harbor  for  the 
protection  of  American  and  other  foreign  interests  in  the  troubles  which  seemed  to  be  threatening. 

With  the  capital  menaced  by  Zapata's  forces.  Gen.  Carranza  evacuated  the  City  of  Mexico 
November  21,  all  of  his  loyal  officers  accompanying  him  except  Gen.  Lucio  Blanco,  who  took  over 
supreme  command  in  order  to  ward  off  the  Zapatistas  and  police  the  city.  Blanco  evacuated  the 
city  November  24  and  the  Zapata  troops  moved  in  without  the  great  disorder  which  had  been  feared. 
November  26  Carranza  occupied  Vera  Cruz  and  proclaimed  it  the  capital,  and  the  following  day  Villa's 
troops  began  to  move  into  the  City  of  Mexico  to  install  the  Government  decided  upon  by  the  Aguas- 
calientes convention.  Thus  the  lines  were  drawn  for  the  struggle  between  Carranza,  the  deposed 
First  Chief,  and  the  majority  of  his  former  generals  who  had  preferred  to  support  the  governmental 
ideas  of  Gen.  Villa.  

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CINCINNATI. 

President — Miss  Julia  Chester  Wells.  Vice-President — Miss  Laura  Sylvina  Heilner.  Secretary 
— Mrs.  Adolphus  J.  Outerbridge,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  Treasurer — Miss  Annie  Clarkson.  In- 
corporated in  1894.  The  objects  are  "to  renew,  foster  and  develop  among  its  members  the  friend- 
ships formed  and  cemented  amid  the  trying  ordeals  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  camp,  and 
on  the  battlefield  by  their  ancestors;  to  advance  and  encourage  investigation  and  study  of  the  history 
of  the  Revolution,  its  causes  and  results;  to  cherish  the  memory  and  record  the  deeds  of  the  noble 
women  who  encouraged  and  assisted  the  patriot  cause;  to  commemorate  by  celebrations  and  tablets 
the  achievements  of  our  ancestors  in  the  Revolution,  and  to  gather  and  carefully  preserve  documents 
and  relics  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  period." 

LAKE    CHAMPLAIN    ASSOCIATION. 

President — S.  H.  P.  Pell.  Historian — James  A.  Holden.  Treasurer — Edmund  Seymour,  45 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City.     Secretary — Percival  Wilds,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is:  "To  assemble  in  social  gatherings;  to  renew  and  extend 
affiliations;  to  perpetuate  the  historical  traditions,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Lake  Champlain 
Valley." 
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THE    COST    OF    WARS. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  by  an  eminent  statistician.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  relied  upon,  as  the  cost  of  war  is  too  complex  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars.  It  is  believed 
that  tbe  following  formula  will  give  the  cost,  but,  although  correct  in  theory,  the  figures  to  be  em- 
ployed in  it  will  inevitably  depend  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem: 

1.     The  net  cost  of  a  war  equals 

(Net  loss  of  production)  plus  (Net  increase  in  waste  and  consumption). 
A  B 

A     Net  loss  of  production  equals 

(Average  peace  rate  of  production  minus  average  war  rate  of  production)  multiplied  by 
(Duration  of  the  war). 
B     Net  increase  in  waste  and  consumption  equals 

(Average  cost  of   maintenance  of  armies  and  navies  in  war)   minus  (average  cost  of 
maintenance  in  peace)  minus  (decrease  in  expenditure  for  luxuries). 

GROSS    COST    OF   PAST   WARS    FROM    1793-1913 — PUBLIC    FIGURES. 


DATE9. 


1793-1815 

1812-1815 

1828 

1830-1840 

1830-1847 

1848 

1845 


1854-1856 


1859 

1861-1865 

1864 

1866 

1864-1870 

1865-1866 

1870-1871 

1876-1877 

1898 

1900-1901 

1904-1905 

1911 

1912-1913 


Countries  Engaged. 


England  and  France , 

France  and  Russia 

Russia  and  Turkey , 

Spain  and  Portugal  (civil)  . 

France  and  Algeria 

Revolts  in  Europe 

Uuited  States  and  Mexico . 

England 

France 

Sardinia  and  Turkey 

Austria 

Russia 

France 

Austria 

Italy 


United  States  (civil  war) 

Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Austria. . 

Prussia  and  Austria 

Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay. 

France  and  Mexico 

France 

Germany 

Russia 

Turkey 

Spain  and  United  States 

England  and  Transvaal 

Russia  and  Japan 

Italy  and  Turkey 

Balkan  wars 


Cost. 


,250,000 
450,626 
100,000 
250,000 
190,000 
50,000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
,000 
,000 


371,000 
332,000 
128.000 

68,600 
800,000 

75,000 
127,000 

51,000 


,000 
,000 

000 
,000 

000 
,000 

000 
,000 


5,000,000,000 


1. 


1. 

1. 

2, 

2, 


36,000 
330,000 
240,000 

65,000 
580,000 
954,000 
806,547 
403,273 
165,000 
000,100 
500,000 
700,000 
100,000 


,000 
000 
000 
000 
,000  \ 

ooo ; 

,489  \ 
,745  / 
,000 
000 
,000 
000 
,000 


Loss  of  Life. 


1,900,000 


120,000 

160,000 

110,000 

60,000 

10,000 


609,797 


24,000 


294,400 
200,000 


57,000 

330,000 

65,000 

311,000 

180,000 

20,000 
91,000 

555,900 
50,000 

350,000 


Armies  in 
the  Field. 


3,000.000 
1,500,000 


300.000 
150,000 


90,100 


1,460,500 


12S.000 

200.000 

30.000 

2,041,600 

750,000 


639,000 


Expense  of  wars,  1790-1860. 
Expense  of  wars,  1861-1913. 


100,000 
1,713,000 

1,500,000 

300,000 
400.000 

2,500,000 
500.000 

1,230,000 

$9,243,225,000 
16,880,321,240 


Total 

Loss  of  life  in  military  service. 
Armies  in  the  field 


$26,123,546,240 

5.49S.097 

18.552.200 


ESTIMATE    OF    GROSS    COST    OF    BALKAN    WARS. 
(As  shown  by  bankers'  statements.) 


Country 


Bulgaria 
Servia.  . 
Greece. . 


Killed 

and 

Wounded. 


140,000 
70,000 
30,000 


Cost 

in 

Money. 


S436. 500,000 
212.000.000 
121.250,000 


Country. 


Montenegro. 
Turkey 


Killed 

and 

Wounded. 


8.000 
100,000 


Cost 

in 

Money. 


$3,880,000 
388.000.000 


COST  OF  ARMAMENT    AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  ARMIES  AND  NAVIES  OF  THE  FIVE 

GREAT   POWERS  NOW  AT  WAR. 


Country. 

\nnual  Expenditure  for 
Armament. 

Total  Expenditures  Covering 
the  Last  Thirteen  Years. 

Expenditures  for  Fiscal 
Year  1913-1914. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Army. 

Navy. 

Great  Britain .  .  . 
France 

$137,175,000 

164.509.000 

240.360.000 

177.462.000 

69.580.000 

$175,715,000 
68.299.000 
44,624,000 
39,513.000 
12.690.000 

*$2.9 1 5,900.000 
2,488,603,000 
4,284.000.000 
2.3S0.000.0OO 
1,080.000,000 

$858,070,000 

389.530.000 

1.645,000 

515.520.000 
100.000.000 

$224,300,000 
191.431,680 

317.soo.ooo 

183.000.000 

82.300.000 

$224,140,000 
119  571  480 

Russia 

1 22  500  000 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

111.300.000 
42.000.000 

Total 

$789,146,000    $340,841,000 

$13,138,403,000 

$2,146,765.0001   $898,921,000 

$619,511,000 

*  The  army  of  r.reat  Britain  Is  a  volunteer  army  like  that  of  the  United  States:  all  others  have 
compulsory  service  and  so  are  able  to  maintain  Ave  to  six  times  the  number  of  Great  Britain's  stand- 
in?  army  and  at  less  cost.  The  Government  that  relics  upon  voluntary  enlistment  to  obtain  its  men 
is  forced  to  compete  with  the  labor  market.  Upon  the  keenness  of  such  competition  depends  the 
number  and  class  of  men  obtained  and  the  wage  that  must  be  paid.  Other  Governments  may  rightly 
account  that  the  benefit  to  the  individual  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  hla  recompense  for  his  service. 


The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 
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CONTRABAND    LIST. 

The  revised  British  list  of  contraband  was  delivered  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  to  Ambassador 
Page  in  October,  1914,  who  cabled  it  to  the  State  Department  in  Washington.  The  revised  list  is 
as  follows: 

The  Declaration  of  London  lays  down  the  rule  that  a  vessel  cannot  be  deemed  aware  of  a  declara  • 
tion  of  contraband  when  the  declaration  is  made  after  she  leaves  port. 


ABSOLUTE  CONTRABAND. 

Arms  of  all  kinds,  including  arms  for  sporting 
purposes  and  their  distinctive  component  parts. 

Projectiles,  charges  and  cartridges  of  all  kinds 
and  their  distinctive  component  parts. 

Powder  and  explosives  specially  prepared  for 
use  in  war. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Gun  mountings,  limber  boxes,  limbers,  mili- 
tary wagons,  field  forges  and  their  distinctive 
component  parts. 

Range  finders  and  their  distinctive  component 
parts. 

Clothing  and  equipment  of  a  distinctively 
military  character. 

Saddle,  draught  and  pack  animals  suitable  for 
use  in  war. 

All  kinds  of  harness  of  a  distinctively  military 
character. 

Articles  of  camp  equipment  and  their  dis- 
tinctive component  parts. 

Armor  plates. 

Haematite  iron  ore  and  haematite  pig  iron. 

Iron  pyrites. 

Nickel  ore  and  nickel. 

Ferrochrome  and  chrome  ore. 

Copper,  unwrought. 

Lead — pig,  sheet  or  pipe. 

Aluminum. 

Ferrosilica. 

Barbed  wire  and  implements  for  fixing  and 
cutting  same. 

Warships,  including  boats  and  their  distinc- 
tive component  parts  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
can  only  be  used  on  a  vessel  of  war. 

Aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons  and  air  craft 
of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts,  together 
with  accessories  and  articles  recognizable  as  in- 


tended for  use  in  connection  with  balloons  and 
air  craft. 

Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  their  compo- 
nent parts. 

Motor  tires,  rubber. 

Mineral  oils  and  motor  spirits  except  lubri- 
cating oils. 

Implements  and  apparatus  designed  exclusively 
for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  or  for  the 
manufacture  or  repair  of  arms  or  war  materials 
for  use  on  land  and  sea. 

CONDITIONAL  CONTRABAND. 

Foodstuffs. 

Forage  and  feeding  stuffs  for  animals. 

Clc  thing,  fabrics  for  clothing  and  boots  and 
shoes  suitable  for  use  in  war. 

Gold  and  silver  in  coin  or  bullion,  paper  money. 

Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  other  than  motor  vehi- 
cles, suitable  for  use  in  war,  and  their  component 
parts. 

Vehicles,  craft  and  boats  of  all  kinds;  floating: 
docks,  parts  of  docks,  and  their  component  parts. 

Railway  materials,  both  fixed  and  rolling 
stock,  and  materials  for  telegraphs,  wireless 
telegraphs  and  telephones. 

Fuel  other  than  mineral  oil  lubricants. 

Powder  and  explosives,  not  specially  prepared 
for  use  in  war. 

Sulphur. 

Glycerine. 

Horseshoes. 

Harness  and  saddlery. 

Hides  of  all  kinds,  dry  or  wet;  pigskins,  raw 
or  dressed;  leather,  undressed  or  dressed,  suitable 
for  saddlery,  harness  or  military  boots. 

Field  glasses,  telescopes,  chronometers  and  all 
kinds  of  nautical  instruments. 

On  November  17,  1914,  the  House  of  Commons  justified  the  Government's  acton  in  declaring 
oil  and  copper  contraband  of  war. 

The  American  view  of  the  way  absolute  contraband  should  be  treated  by  a  belligerent  was  an- 
nounced in  the  informative  statement  issued  August  15,  1914,  by  the  State  Department  as  follows: 

When  absolute  contraband  is  destined  to  one  of  the  countries  at  war,  whether  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  an  individual  of  that  country,  it  is  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation  by  any  of  the  op- 
posing belligerents  when  beyond  the  territory  of  the  neutral  Government  from  which  it  is  shipped. 
The  nationality  of  the  vessel  in  which  contraband  of  war  is  shipped  is  immaterial;  it  is  subject  to  cap- 
ture and  destruction  whether  shipped  in  a  neutral  or  enemy  vessel. 

The  same  position  is  set  forth  in  Article  3T  of  the  Declaration  of  London  in  this  language: 

Absolute  contraband  is  liable  to  capture  if  it  is  shown  to  be  destined  to  territory  belonging  to 
or  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  car- 
riage of  the  goods  is  direct  or  entails  transshipment  or  a  subsequent  transport  by  land.  Article  39 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  says  that  contraband  goods  are  liable  to  condemnation.  Article  42 
declares  that  goods  which  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  contraband  and  are  on  board  the  same  vessel 
are  liable  to  condemnation.  

INTERNATIONAL    POLAR    COMMISSION. 

Organized  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  May  29,  1908.     President .      Vice-President— 

D.  Otto  Nordenskjold,  Sweden.    Secretary— Rear-  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary  (U.  S.  N.). 

Members— Prof.  E.  Bruckner,  Prof.  G.  Trabert,  Prof.  E.  Oberhummer  and  Prof.  A.  Grund, 
Austria;  Baron  Roland  Eotvos,  Rear- Admiral  A.  Gnitzl,  Prof.  R.  de  ELovesligetliy,  and  Dr.  J.  Kepes, 
Hungary;  Capt.  A.  de  Gomeryde  Gerlache,  Brussels,  and  Prof.  Georges  Lecointe,  Uccle,  Belgium; 
Rear- Admiral  Louis  A.  Goui,  Chile;  Capt.  Holm,  Capt.  Koch,  Capt.  Amdrup,  and  Dr. la  Cour,  Den- 
mark; Rear- Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  United  States;  AdmiraL 
Urnberto  Cagni,  R.  N.,  Prof.  G.  Cora,  Capt.  Marquis  Giovanni  Roncagli,  and  Cavalier  Petro  Molinelli, 
Italy;  Dr.  Van  der  Stok,  Capt.  Phaff,  Dr.  Van  Everdingen,  and  J.  L.  H.  Luymes,  Netherlands; 
Prof.  Mebedinti,  Prof.  Coculesco,  and  Prof.  Stefan  Popescu,  Rumania;  Prof.  Rudmose  Brown, 
Dr.  WilliamS.  Bruce.Dr.  Bartholomew,  and  Dr.  Richardson,  Great  Britain;  Gen.  Lieut.  Jules  de 
Schokalsky  and  Dr.  Knipovitch,  Russia;  Dr.  Baron  de  Geer,  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold,  Dr.  Hamberg 
and  Dr.  Andersson,  Sweden ;  Prof.  Von  Drygalski,  Prof.  A.  Penck,  Dr.  Supan  and  Dr.  Wiechert, 
Germany;  M.  M.  Maurice  Zimmerman,  and  Ernest  Gourdon,  France. 

THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Navy  Leasrue  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  NewToik 
on  January  2,  1903,  its  declared  object  being  "to  acquire  and  spread  before  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  through  branch  organizations  and  otherwise,  information  as  tc  the  condition  of  the 
naval  forces  and  equipment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  awaken  public  interest  and  co-operation  in 
al  1  matters  tending  to  aid,  improve  and  develop  their  efficiency.  "  It  is  strictly  non-partisan.  Men, 
women  and  children  are  eligible  to  membership.  The  button  of  the  league  is  of  silver  gilt  and  blue 
enamel,  with  letters  in  white  and  anchor  of  gold,  and  is  worn  by  members.  The  membership  fee  is 
one  dollar  annually.    The  headquarters  of  the  league  is  at  the  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  General  Officers    are:  President— Gen.    Horace   Porter.       Vice-President— Henry   II.   Ward. 
Secretary— A  rthur  H.  Dadmun.    Treasurer— Charles  C.  Glover.    Chairman  Executive  Committee— Robert 
M.  Thompson. 
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WARS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  NUMBER  OF  UNITED  STATES  TROOPS  ENGAGED,  AS 
COMPILED  PROM  CONSERVATIVE  AND  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 


Wabs. 


Warof  the  Revolution 

Northwestern  Indian  Wars 

War  with  France 

War  with  Tripoli 

Creek  Indian  War 

War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.... 

Seminole  Indian  War 

Black  llawkludiau  War 

Ch.-iokee  disturbance  or  removal.. 
Creek  Indian  War   or  disturbance. 

Florida  Indian  War  

Aroostook  disturbance 

War  with  Mexico 

Apache, Navajo, and  Utah  War.... 

Seminole  Indian  War 

Civil  Wart 

Spanish- American  War** 

Philippine  Insurrection 


From — 


April  19,1775 
Sept.  19,1790 
July  9,1798 
June  10,1801 
July  27,1813 
June  18,1812 
Nov.  20.1S17 
April  21,1831 

1836 
May      5,1S36 
Dec.   23,1835 

1836 
April  24,1846 

1849 

1856 

1861 
April  21, 189S 

1899 


To— 


April  11, 1783 

Aug.  3,1795 
Sept.  30,1800 
June  4,1805 
Aug.  9,1814 
Feb.  17,1815 
Oct.  21,1818 
Sept.  30.1632 

1837 
Sept.  30,1837 
Aug.   14,1843 

1839 
July      4, 1848 

1S55 

1858 

1865 
Dec.  10,  1898 

1900 


Regulars. 

Volunteers. 

130,711 

164,080 

•  •  •            i  * 

600 

13,181 

S5,000 

471,622 

1,000 

6,911 

1,339 

5,126 

9,494 

935 

12,483 

11, 169 

29, 953 

1,500 

30,954 

73. 776 

1,500 

•1,061 

3,687 

Total.* 


309,781 

8,983 

t4. 593 

t3,330 

13,781 

576.622 

7,911 

6,405 

9.494 

13,418 

41,122 

1,500 

112,230 

2,501 

3.687 

2,772,408 

§274,717 

60,000 


*  Including  all  branches  of  the  service,  f  Naval  forces  engaged,  t  The  number  of 
troops  on  the  Confederate  side  was  about  750,000.  **Hostilities  actually  ceased  Aug.  13,  1898. 
§  Troops  actually  engaged,  about  60,000. 


THE    GREAT    BATTLES    OP    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

(From  "Regimental  Losses  in  the  American  Civil  War,"   by  William  F.  Fox,   Lieutenant- 
Colonel,   U.    S.    V.) 
As  to  the  loss  in  the  Union  armies,  the  greatest  battles  in  the  war  were: 


Bate. 


Julvl-3,  1863 

May  8-18,1864 

May  5-7, 1864 

September  17,  1862.... 

May  1-3,  1863 

September  19-20,1863. 

June  1-4,1864 

December  11-14,1862.. 

August  28-30. 1862 

April  6-7.  1862 

December  31,  1862 

June  15-19,1864 


Battle. 


Gettysburg 

Spottsyl  vauia , 

Wilderness , 

Antietamt 

Chancellorsville 

Chickamauga  

Cold  Harbor 

Fredericksburg 

Manassas  i 

Shiloh 

Stone  River§ 

Petersburg  (assault). 


Killed. 


3,070 
2,725 
2,246 
2,108 
1,606 
1,656 
1,844 
1,284 
1,747 
1,754 
1,730 
1,688 


Wounded* 

14,497 
13,413 
12,037 
9,549 
9,762 
9,749 
9,077 
9.600 
8,452 
8,408 
7,802 
8,513 


Missing. 

5,434 
2,258 
3,383 
753 
5,919 
4,774 
1,816 
1,769 
4,263 
2,855 
3,717 
1,1^5 


Aggregate. 


23,001 
18,396 
17,666 
12,410 
17,287 
16,179 
12,737 
12,653 
14,462 
13.047 
13,249 
11. 386 


*  Wounded  in  these  and  the  following  returns  includes  mortally  wounded. 

t  Not  including  South  Mountain  or  Crampton's  Gap. 

t  Including  Chantilly,  Rappahannock,   Bristol  Station,  and  Bull  Run  Bridge. 

§  Including  Knob  Gap  and  losses  on  January  1  and  2,   1S63. 

The  Union  losses  at  Bull  Run  (first  Manassas)  July  21,  1S61,  were:  Killed,  470; 
wounded,   1,071;  captured  and  missing,  1,793;  aggregate,  3,334. 

The  Confederate  losses  in  particular  engagements  were  as  follows:  Bull  Run  (first 
Manassasi,  July  21,  1861,  killed,  387;  wounded,  1,582;  captured  and  missing,  13;  aggregate, 
l,:>s2.  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  February  14-10,  1862.  killed,  466;  wounded,  1,5:54;  captured 
and     missing,     13,82!);     aggregate,     15.S29.     Shiloh,     Tenn.,     April     6-7,     1M>2,     killed,     1,723; 

tnded,  8,012;  captured  and  missing,  959;  aggregate,  10,694.  Seven  Days'  Battle,  Virginia, 
June  25-July  1,  1862,  killed,  3.47N;  wounded,  16,261;  captured  and  missing,  !S75;  aggregate, 
20, (>14.  Second  Manassas,  August  21-September  2,  1862,  killed.  1,481;  wounded  and  missing, 
7.<>27;  captured  and  missing.  89;  aggregate,  9,197.  Antietam  campaign,  September  12-20, 
1862,  killed,  1,886;  wounded,  9.34S;  captured  and  missing,  1,367;  aggregate,  12,601. 
Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862,  killed,  596;  wounded,  4,068;  captured  and  missing, 
651;  aggregate,  5,815.  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  December  31,  1862,  killed,  1,294;  wounded,  7,945; 
captured  and  missing,  1,027;  aggregate,  10,266.  Chancellorsville,  May  1-4.  1863,  killed, 
1,665;  wounded,  9,081;  captured  and  missing,  2,018;  aggregate,  12,764.  Gettysburg,  July 
1  -::.  L868,  killed.  2,592;  wounded.  12,706;  captured  and  missing,  5,150;  aggregate,  20,448. 
Chickamauga,  September  19-20,  1S63,  killed,  2.26S;  wounded,  13,613;  captured  and  missing, 
1,0'JO;   aggregate,   16,971. 

Gettysburg  was  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war.  Antietam  the  bloodiest.  The  largest 
army  was  assembled  by  the  Confederates  at  the  seven  days'  fight;  of  the  Unionists  at 
the  Wilderness. 

The  number  of  casualties  in  the  volunteer  and  regular  armies  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  war  of  1861-65,  according  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Adjutant-General  s 
office,  was  as  follows:  Killed  in  battle,  67,658;  died  of  wounds,  43.012;  died  of  disease, 
199.720;  other  causes,  such  as  accidents,  murder,  Confederate  prisons,  etc.,  40,154;  total 
died,    349,944;    total    deserted.    199.105.     Number   of   soldiers   in    the   Confederate   service   who 

1  of  wounds  or  disease  (partial  statement).  183,821;  deserted  (partial  statement), 
KM  ijs.  Number  of  United  States  troops  captured  during  the  war,  212.608;  Confederate 
troops  captured,  476,169.  Number  of  United  States  troops  paroled  on  the  field,  10,431; 
Confederate  troops  paroled  on  the  field.  248.599.  Number  of  United  States  troops  who  died 
while  prisoners,  30,156;  Confederate  troops  who  died  while  prisoners,  30,152. 
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Bemis  Heights,  Sept.  19,  1777:  Americans  suc- 
cessful; second  battle,  Oct.  7,  Americans  victorious. 

Bennington,  Aug.  16,  1777:  Col.  Baum,  trying 
to  seize  supplies  of  Americans  stored  in  Benning- 
ton, defeated  by  New  Hampshire  troops  under 
Gen.  Stark  with  loss  of  140.     American  loss,  71. 

Brandywine,  Sept.  11,  1777:  British  under 
Lord  Howe  defeated  Americans  under  Washing- 
ton.    Americans  lost  857,  British  496. 

Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775:  Gen.  Howe 
(2,000),  forming  part  of  Gen.  Gage's  army,  de- 
feated Americans  at  a  cost  of  954  men.  Ameri- 
cans lost  449. 

Burgoyne's  Surrender,  Oct.  17,  1777:  See 
Battle  of  Saratoga. 

Camden,  Aug.  16,  1780:  Lord  Cornwallis 
(4,000)  victorious  over  Americans  under  Gates 
and  De  Kalb.  American  loss,  1,000  and  1,000 
prisoners;  British,  324.  Also  called  Battle  of 
Sanders  Creek. 

Charleston,  May  12,  1780:  Captured  by  Brit- 
ish with  loss  of  265;  American  loss,  234. 

Concord,  April  19,  1775:  British  retreat  to 
Boston. 

Cowpens,  Jan.  17,  1781:  Gen.  Tarleton  (1,100) 
defeated  by  Americans  (1,000)  under  Morgan 
with  800  loss;  Americans',  72. 

Eutaw  Springs,  Sept.  8,  1781:  Gen.  Stewart 
(2,300)  victorious  over  Americans  under  Greene. 
British  loss,  630;  American,  535.  The  last  serious 
engagement  of  the  war. 

Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  Nov.  18,  1776:  Cornwallis 
attacked  with  6,000  men;  Washington  retired  to 
"FT  i  f  kpimi  pit 

Fort  Moultrie,  June  28,  1776:  Americans  vic- 
torious with  loss  of  37.     British  loss,  505. 

Fort  Washington,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16,  1776:  Cap- 
tured by  British,  who  lost  700.  American 
loss    149. 

Germantown,  Oct.  4,  1777:  Americans  under 
Washington  attacked  British  under  Sir  Wm. 
Howe  and  were  repulsed  with  1,000  loss.  British 
loss,  600. 

Guilford  Court  House,  Mar.  15,  1781:  Lord 
Cornwallis  (2,000)  victorious  over  4,400  Ameri- 
cans under  Gen.  Greene.  British  loss,  500, 
Americans',  400. 

Harlem  Heights,  Sept.  16,  1776:  Americans 
victorious. 

King's  Mountain,  Oct.  7,  1780:  Major  Fer- 
guson's force  of  800  militia  and  100  regulars  de- 
stroyed by  Americans  (3,000)  under  Sevier  with 
loss  of  456.     American  loss,  88. 

Lexington,  April  19,  1775:  800  English  under 
Col.  Smith  were  victorious  with  loss  of  273; 
American  loss,  88.    The  first  bloodshed  of  the  war. 

Long  Island,  Aug.  27,  1776:  Sir  Wm.  Howe 
defeated  Colonists  under  Gen.  Putnam.     English 

INDIAN 
Black  Hawk  War — Stillman's  Volunteers,  May 
14,   1832;   Kellogg's   Grove   (2  skirmishes),   June 
16,   1832,  and  June  24,   1832;  Bad  Axe,  Aug.  2, 
1832,  Indians  defeated. 

Seminole  War — Camp  Monroe,  Feb.  8,  1837: 
Indian  attack  repulsed. 

Fort  King,  Dec.  28,  1835:  Gen.  Thompson  and 
several  others  massacred. 

Wahoo  Swamp,  Dec.  28,  1835:  Major  Dade 
and  100  men  massacred. 

Okechobee  Lake,  Dec.  25,  1837:  Indians 
routed  by  Col.  Taylor. 

Pilaklikaha,  April  19,  1842:  Indians  totally 
defeated. 

Creek  Indian  War — Autlase  Towns,  Nov.  29, 


loss,  318,  Colonists',  250.    Also  known  as  Brook- 
lyn and  Flushing. 

Monmouth,  June  28,  1778:  Americans  vic- 
torious with  loss  of  232.  British  loss,  462.  Brit- 
ish retired  at  night. 

Montreal,  Nov.  13,  1775:  Taken  by  Mont- 
gomery. 

New  London,  Sept.  5,  1781:  Taken  by 
Benedict  Arnold. 

Oriskany,  Aug.  6,  1777:  Americans  defeated 
Tories  and  Indians. 

Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777:  Washington  defeated 
portion  of  army  of  Cornwallis  and  regained  pos- 
session of  New  Jersey.  American  loss,  95; 
British,  200. 

Quebec,  Dec.  31,  1775:  British  victorious  over 
Americans.  British  loss,  9;  American,  60. 
Montgomery  killed. 

Rhode  Island,  Aug.  29,  1778:  At  Quaker  Hill, 
Gen.  Sullivan  repulsed  attack  of  Gen.  Pigot. 

Saratoga,  Sept.  24,  1777:  Burgoyne  (5,000) 
attacked  Americans  (20,000)  under  Gates  at 
Bemis  Heights  and  was  repulsed.  Oct.  7,  Gates 
surrounded,  British  won  a  decisive  victory,  and 
on  Oct.  17  Burgoyne  surrendered  with  loss  of 
4,689. 

Savannah,  Dec.  29,  1778:  English  victorious 
with  loss  of  26;  American  loss,  97.  Oct.  8,  1779: 
English  victorious  with  loss  of  55;  American  loss, 
234 

Springfield,  N.  J.,  June  23,  1780:  British  re- 
pulsed. 

Stillwater,  Oct.  7,  1777:     See  Saratoga. 

Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1779:  Americana 
victorious  with  loss  of  90;  British  loss,  94. 

Ticonderoga,  May  10,  1775:  Americans  vic- 
torious. Captured  by  Ethan  Allen  July  6,  1777. 
After  siege  by  7,900  British  under  Burgoyne  the 
American  garrison  (5,000)  evacuated  and  were 
defeated  during  their  retreat. 

Trenton,  Dec.  26,  1776:  Washington  (2,400) 
defeated  Hessian  mercenaries  of  British  under 
Rahl;  1,000  Hessians  captured. 

Waxhaw,  May  29,  1780:  Massacre  of  Buford'3 
men. 

White  Plains,  Oct.  28,  1776:  Washington  de- 
feated bv  British  under  Howe  with  loss  of  90; 
British  loss,  233. 

Wyoming  Massacre,  July  3,  1778:  Americana 
defeated  by  British  and  Seneca  Indians  under 
Col.  John  Butler.    American  loss,  225;  British,  10. 

Yorktown,  Sept.  28-Oct.  19,  1781:  Occupied 
by  British  (7,000)  under  Cornwallis;  Sept.  28, 
invested  by  Americans  and  French  under  Wash- 
ington and  Rochambeau  (16,000),  assisted  by 
French  fleet  under  De  Grasse.  Oct.  14,  redoubts 
stormed;  Oct.  16,  British  made  unsuccessful 
sortie;  Oct.  19,  garrison  surrendered  after  losing 
500. 
WARS. 

1813:      Indians    defeated    by    Americans   under 
Gen.  Floyd.     American  loss,  65;  Indian,  204. 

Calebee  Creek,  Jan.  27,  1814:  Indian  attack 
repulsed  by  Gen.  Floyd. 

Emucfau,  Jan.  22,  1814:  Jackson  repulsed 
Indians  with  loss  of  95;  Indian  loss,  220. 

Horseshoe  Bend,  Mar.  27,  1814:  Jackson  de- 
feated Indians.     American  loss,  132;  Indian,  557. 

Talladega,  Nov.  9,  1813:  Jackson  defeated 
Indians.     American  loss,  101;  Indian,  299. 

Tallasahatchie,  Nov.  3,  1813:  Indians  de- 
feated bv  Gen.  Coffee.  American  loss,  46; 
Indian,  186. 

Big  Horn,  June  26,  1876:  Gen.  Custer  with 
his  command,  5  companies  of  the  7th  cavalry 
(276),  killed  by  Sioux  under  Sitting  Bull  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn  River,  Montana. 


WAR    OF    1812. 


Bladensburg,  Md.,  Aug.  24,  1814:  British 
under  Ross  defeated  Americans  under  Winder. 
British  entered  Washington  in  the  evening.  Brit- 
ish loss,  480;  American,  72. 

Chippewa,  July  5,  1814:  British  under  Riall 
defeated  by  Americans  under  Brown.  American 
loss,  304;  British,  527. 

Chrysler's  Field,  Nov.  11,  1813:  Gens.  Wilkin- 
son and  Boyd  (3,000),  invading  Canada,  defeated 
by  British  (800)  under  Morrison.  American  loss, 
339;  British,  169. 


Detroit,  Aug.  16,  1812:    Surrendered. 

Fort  Erie,  Aug.  15,  1814:  Bombarded  by 
British,  Americans  repulsed  assault.  American 
loss,  73;  British,  531. 

Fort  George,  May  27,  1813:  Captured  by 
Americans. 

Fort  Meigs,  May  9,  1813:  Besieged  by  British 
and  Indians. 

Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  Sept.  13,  1814:  Defence 
of  fort.     British  retired. 
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Fort  Niagara,  Nov.  21,  1812:  Bombarded  by 
British. 

Lyon's  Creek,  Oct.  19,  1814:     A  skirmish. 

Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813:  British  (six 
schooners)  under  Barclay  defeated  by  American 
fleet  under  Perry.  British  lost  all  ships,  134  men, 
Americans  123. 

Lundy's  Lane,  July  25,  1814:  British  (3,000) 
under  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  repulsed  Americans 
(3,000)  under  Browne.  British  loss,  878;  Ameri- 
can, 858.    Also  known  as  Bridgewater  or  Niagara. 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815:  Close  of  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  take  town  by  British  (12,000), 
who  lost  2,000  men,  including  Gen.  Pakenham. 


Americans  under  Jackson  were  strongly  in- 
trenched, losing  only  21. 

Plattsburg,  Sept.  11,  1814:  British  defeated 
with  loss  of  148;  American  loss,  99. 

Queenstown,  Oct.  13,  1812:  Americans  (5,000) 
under  Wadsworth  attacked  4,000  (mostly  Cana- 
dian volunteers)  under  Brock  and  were  repulsed. 
The  British,  reinforced,  under  Gen.  Sheafle  an- 
nihilated American  column,  taking  950  prisoners. 

The  Thames,  Oct.  5,  1813:  Harrison  defeated 
Proctor;  Tecumseh  killed. 

York,  April  27,  1813:  Americans  victorious; 
town  captured;  Gen.  Pike  died.  American  loss, 
269;  British,  402. 


FRENCH    AND    INDIAN    WARS. 


Braddock's  Defeat,  July  9,  1755:  British 
(1,200)  and  Colonists  under  Braddock  routed  on 
banks  of  Monongahela  River  near  Pittsburgh  by 
French  (900)  and  Indians  under  Contrecour. 
British  loss,  877.     Also  known  as  Monongahela. 

Fort  Frontenac,  Aug.  27,  1758:  French  sur- 
rendered to  English. 

Fort  Du  Quesne,  Nov.  25,  1758:  French  evacu- 
ated. 

Fort  Necessity,  July  3,  1754:  Washington  sur- 
rendered to  French. 

Fort  Niagara,  July  24,  1759:  French  sur- 
rendered to  English. 

Fort  William  Henry,  July  4-9,  1757:  British 
(2,200)  under  Monro  besieged  by  6,000  French 
and  1,600  American  Indians  under  Montcalm, 
and  after  losing  300  Monro  surrendered. 

Great  Meadows,  Pa.,  May  28,  1754:  Washing- 
ton defeated  French;  Jumonville  was  killed. 

Lake  George,  Sept.  8,  1755:  In  the  morning 
French  and  Indians  under  Dieskan  defeated 
Colonists  under  Col.  Wm.  Johnson;  in  the  after- 
noon Colonists  under  Lyman  defeated  French, 
who  lost  400:  New  Englanders  lost  312. 

Montmorency  July  31,  1759:  Montcalm  de- 
feated English. 


Niagara,  June,  1759:  British  (2,500)  and 
Indians  (900)  under  Prideaux  besieged  fort  held 
by  French  garrison  (600)  under  Pouchot.  Pri- 
deaux succeeded  by  Johnson,  who.  July  24,  re- 
pulsed relieving  force  under  Ligneris  and  fort 
surrendered. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1756:  French  under 
Montcalm  took  fortress  from  Canadian  garrison 
under  Mercer,  who  wac  killed. 

Quebec,  Sept.  13,  1759:  Wolf  defeated  Mont- 
calm. City,  held  by  French  garrison  (16,000) 
under  Montcalm,  besieged  June,  1759,  by  British 
(9,000)  under  Wolfe  with  fleet  (22  sail).  July  31, 
Wolfe  (5,000)  attacked  French  lines  defended  by 
Montcalm  (12,000)  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  Sept.  13,  Wolfe  (4,000),  on  Heights  of 
Abraham,  was  attacked  by  Montcalm  (4,000), 
and  after  many  assaults  drove  French  back  into 
Quebec  with  loss  of  1,500,  including  Montcalm. 
British  loss,  664.  Sept.  17,  French  evacuated 
and  Canada  fell  into  hands  of  British. 

Ticonderoga,  July  6,  1758:  British  and  Co- 
lonials (15.000)  under  Abercrombie  six  times  as- 
saulted strong  position  held  by  French  (3,600) 
under  Montcalm  and  were  repulsed  with  loss  of 
1,944;  French  loss,  377. 


AMERICAN    CIVIL    WAR. 


Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862:  Indecisive  battle 
between  Confederates  under  Lee  and  Federals 
under  McClellan. 

Appomattox,  April  9,  1865:  Lee  surrendered 
to  Grant. 

Atlanta,  1864:  Scene  of  battles  of  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  July  20;  Atlanta,  July  22,  and  Ezra 
Church,  July  28,  between  armies  of  Cumberland, 
the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  under  Sherman  and  Con- 
federate Army  of  Tennessee  under  Hood. 

Big  Bethel,  June  10,  1861:  1,800  Confederates 
under  Col.  D.  H.  Hill  victorious  over  2,500  Union 
troops  of  Gen.  Butler's  command. 

Boonsboro,  Sept.,  1862:  Scene  of  cavalry 
action  when  Confederates  under  Lee  were  pur- 
sued by  Federals  under  McClellan.  Federal  loss, 
1,813:  Confederate,  934.     Also  South  Mountain. 

Brandy  Station,  1863:  Scene  of  fight  between 
7,000  Union  cavalry  and  3,000  infantry  under 
Pleasanton  and  10,000  Confederate  cavalry  under 
Stuart. 

Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861:  Confederates  under 
Beauregard  (30,000)  defeated  Federals  (40,000) 
under  McDowell. 

Chancellorsville,  May  1-8,  1863:  Federals 
under  Hooker  (120,000)  defeated  by  Confederates 
(53,000)  under  Lee  and  Jackson. 

Cedar  Mountain,  Auk.  <»,  1862:  15,000  Con- 
federates under  Jackson  victorious  over  8. (too 
Federals  under  Banks.  Confederate  loss,  1,307; 
Federals',   1,400. 

Chlckamauga,  Sept.  19-20,  1883:  Confederate 
Army  of  West  under  Bragg  defeated  Federals 
under  Rosecrans. 

Chattanooga,  1883:    scone  of  victory  of  60,000 

Federals  tinder  ('.rant  over  45,000  Confederates 
under  Bragg.  Battle  consisted  in  capture  of 
i.out  Mountain  and  assault  of  Missionary 
Rid 

(Old  Harbor,  June  1-1.  1864:  Federal  Army 
of  Potomac  (150,000)  under  (Irani  defeated  by 
Confederate  Army  of  Virginia  ( 1  lit, (>(><))  under 
Lee.     Also  called  Chlckanomlny. 

Dallas,  lstii:  N'cur  here  occurred  Battle  of 
New  Hope  Church  between  Federals  under 
Sherman  and   Confederates  under  Johnston. 

Dinwiddle,    1805:     Scene  of  combat  between 


Federal  cavalry  under  Sheridan  and  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Fitzhugh  Lee,  supported  by 
Pickett's  division  of  infantry. 

Fair  Oaks,  May  31-June  1,  1862:  Federals 
under  McClellan,  advancing  toward  Richmond, 
defeated  Confederates  under  Johnson.  Federal 
loss.  5,031;  Confederate,  6,134. 

Fredericksburg,  Dec.  11-14,  1862:  Federals 
(110,000)  under  Burnside  attacked  Confederates 
(80,000)  under  Lee  and  were  repulsed,  but  Lee 
was  unable  to  follow  up  his  advantage 

Fort  Donelson,  Feb.  16,  1862:  Surrendered, 
with  13,000  Confederates,  by  Buckner  to  Grant. 

Franklin,  Nov.  30,  1864:  Federals  under 
Schofleld  (30,000)  defeated  Confederates  (40,000) 
under  Hood.  Federal  loss,  2,326;  Confederate, 
6,252. 

Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863:  Federals  under 
Meade  victorious  over  Confederates  under  Lee. 
Between  70,000  and  80,000  troops  were  engaged 
on  each  side. 

Gaines  Mill.  1862:  Victory  of  60,000  Con- 
federates under  Lee  over  35,000  Federals  under 
Porter. 

Guntown,  1864:  Scene  of  victory  of  5.500 
Confederate  cavalry  under  Forrest  over  8,000 
Federal  cavalry  and  infantrv  under  Stnrgis. 

Holly  springs.  Dec.  20,  1862:  Gen.  ('.rant's 
depot  of  supplies  for  campaign  against  Vicksburg 
captured  by  Confederate  cavalry  under  Van 
Dorn. 

Hoovers  Gap,  1863:     Federals  directed  to  seize 
and  hold  pasfl  until  relieved.     In  so  doing  succ  ■ 
fully  repulsed  attack  made  by  Confederates. 

Kearueysville,  L864:  Scene  of  engagement  be- 
tween Federal  cavalry  of  Sheridan's  \rniy  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  Confederate  Infantry  and 
cavalry  of  Early. 

Kelly's  Ford.  1862:  Scene  of  engagement  be- 
tween Federals  under  Averlll  and  Confederates 
under  Fitzhugh  Lee. 

Keneeavi  Mountain,  June  27,  1864:  Federals 
under  Sherman  repulsed  by  Confederates  under 
Johnston. 

Knoxville,  Nov.  29.  1863:  Scene  of  unsuccess- 
ful assault  by  Confederates  under  Longstreet  in 
attacking  Federals  under  Burnside, 
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Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  1862:  Last  of  seven 
days'  battle.  Federals  under  McClellan  repulsed 
Confederates  under  Lee. 

Manassas,  or  Second  Bull  Run,  Aug.  28-30, 
1862:  Confederates  under  Stonewall  Jackson  de- 
feated Federals  under  Pope. 

Nashville,  Dec.  15,  16,  1864:  Federals  (55,000) 
under  Thomas  defeated  Confederates  (40,000) 
under  Hood.  Federal  loss,  2,150;  Confederate, 
10,000  and  5,000  prisoners. 

Okolona:  Scene  of  attack  of  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Forrest  on  Union  cavalry  under 
Smith  which  was  retreating  before  him. 

Pea  Ridge,  Mar.  7-8,  1862:  Confederates 
(17,000)  under  Van  Dorn  defeated  by  Federals 
(11,000)  under  Curtis. 

Perryville,  Oct.  8,  1862:  Indecisive  battle  be- 
tween Army  of  Ohio  under  Buell  and  Confederate 
Army  of  Tennessee  under  Bragg. 

Petersburg,  June  15-19,  1864:  After  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  by  Federals  under  Grant  to  seize 
city  it  was  invested  June  19,  1864.  June  30, 
Federals  attempted  to  take  it,  but  were  repulsed 
by  Lee;  siege  kept  up  till  Mar.  25,  1865. 

Seven  Pines:     See  Fair  Oaks. 

Shiloh,  April  6-7,  1862:  Confederates  (43,000) 
under  Johnson  surprised  Federals  (40,000)  under 
Grant.  Next  day  Grant,  reinforced  by  Buell 
(20,000),  defeated  Confederates  under  Beaure- 
gard. 


Spottaylvania,  May  8-18,  1864:  Confederate 
division  under  Johnston  captured,  but  Lee  held 
his  own  and  Federals  under  Grant  suffered 
severely.     Confederates  withdrew  to  North  Anna. 

Stone  River,  Dec.  31,  1862:  Federals  (43,400) 
under  Rosecrans  repulsed  Confederates  (37,700) 
under  Bragg.     Also  Murfreesboro. 

Toms  Brook,  1864:  Scene  of  victory  of  divi- 
sions of  Gens.  Merritt  and  Custer  of  Sheridan's 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  over  divisions  of  Gens. 
Lomax  and  Rosse  of  Early's  Army  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley. 

Vicksburg,  June  24,  1862:  Held  by  Confed- 
erate garrison,  invested  by  Federals,  who  retired 
July  24.  Dec.  29,  Federals  under  Sherman  at- 
tacked and  were  repulsed.  Confederates  under 
Pemberton    (30,000)    surrendered   July   4,    1863. 

Wilderness,  May  5-7,  1864:  (Indecisive.) 
Several  fights  between  Confederates  (66,000) 
under  Lee  and  Federal  Army  of  Potomac  (100,000) 
under  Grant  and  Meade.  Lee's  idea  was  to  in- 
tercept Grant's  advance  on  Richmond. 

Wilson's  Creek,  Aug.  10,  1861:  Victory  of 
10,200  Confederates  under  Price  over  5,400 
Federals  under  Lyon. 

Winchester,  Mar.  23,  1862:  Confederates 
under  Jackson  defeated  by  Federals  under  Shields. 
Sept.  19,  1864:  Federals  (32,000)  under  Sheridan 
victorious  over  Confederates  (19,000)  under 
Early. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN    WAR    CHRONOLOGY. 

Feb.  15,  1898,  battleship  Maine  blown  uo;  April  22,  blockade  of  Cuban  ports  began,  gunboat 
Nashville  captured  Spanish  ship  Buena  Ventura,  the  first  prize  of  the  war;  April  24,  Spain  formally 
declared  war;  May  1,  Dewey  destroyed  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila,  with  loss  of  six  men  slightly  wounded; 
May  11,  attack  on  Cienfuegos  and  Cardenas,  Ensign  Bagley  and  four  men  on  torpedo  boat  Winslow 
killed;  May  12,  Admiral  Sampson  bombarded  San  Juan;  May  31,  forts  at  entrance  of  Santiago 
harbor  bombarded;  June  3,  Hobson  sank  Merrimac  in  entrance  to  Santiago  harbor;  June  6,  Spanish 
cruiser  Reina  Mercedes  sunk  by  Americans  at  Santiago;  Juno  20-22,  Shatter's  army  landed  at 
Daiquiri,  one  killed,  four  wounded;  June  24,  Juragua  captured,  Spaniards  defeated  at  Las  Guasimas; 
July  1,  Battle  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan;  July  3,  Cervera's  fleet  destroyed  by  American  war  vessels; 
July  17,  Santiago  surrendered;  July  21,  last  naval  engagement  on  coast  of  Cuba,  four  United  States 
warships  entered  harbor  of  Nipe  and  after  bombardment  took  that  port;  July  25, Gen.  Miles  landed 
at  Guanica,  P.  R.,  town  surrendered  and  Ponce  followed  July  28;  July  31,  Americans  repulsed 
Spaniards,  with  loss  on  both  sides,  at  Malate,  near  Manila;  Aug.  9,  Gen.  Ernst  defeated  Spanish 
force  at  Coamo,  P.  R.,  Spain  formally  accepted  the  President's  terms  of  peace;  Aug.  12,  peace 
protocol  signed;  Aug.  13,  Manila  surrendered  to  Americans;  Oct.  18,  Americans  took  formal  pos- 
session of  Porto  Rico;  Dec.  10,  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Paris  at#8.45  P.  M. 

PHILIPPINE    WAR    CHRONOLOGY. 

Feb.  4,  1899,  hostilities  began;  Feb.  4-7,  battles  around  Manila;  Mar.  13,  battle  at  Pasig;  April 
25,  capture  of  Santa  Cruz;  May  5,  capture  of  San  Fernando;  June  13,  Battle  of  Bacoor;  June  16, 
Battle  of  Imus;  July  26,  Battle  of  Colamba;  Aug.  9,  Battle  of  Calulut;  Aug.  16,  Battle  of  Angeles; 
Nov.  11,  Major  John  A.  Logan  killed;  Dec.  10,  Gen.  G.  del  Pilar  killed;  Dec.  19,  Gen.  Lawton 
killed;   Mar.   23,   1901,   Aguinaldo  captured;  April  30,  1902,  war  ended. 

ITALO-TURKISH    WAR    CHRONOLOGY. 

Sept.  29,  1911,  Italy  declared  war;  Oct.  3,  Tripoli  bombarded;  Oct.  5,  capture  of  Tripoli;  Oct. 
30,  Italians  repulsed  Turks;  Jan.  7,  1912,  seven  Turkish  gunboats  sunk;  Feb.  24,  bombardment  of 
Beirut;  Feb.  25,  annexation  of  Tripoli;  May  4,  Island  of  Rhodes  seized;  June  9,  battle  at  Zanzur 
oasis;  June  14,  capture  of  town  of  Sidi  Ali;  Oct.  18,  peace  treaty  signed. 


INTERNATIONAL    PEACE    FORUM. 

To  promote  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  encouraging  a  systematic  study  of  the 
causes  of  war  and  the  best  methods  to  effect  its  abolition: 

1.  By  the  maintenance  of  a  literary  bureau  for  the  moulding  of  public  opinion  regarding 
the  various  phases  of  the  peace  movement  and  the  appalling  nature  and  consequences  of  war; 

2.  By  conducting  a  speakers'  bureau  to  secure  representative  men  for  mass  meetings, 
religious  and  patriotic  services,  conferences,  conventions,  chautauquas  and  congresses; 

3.  By  organizing  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  throughout  the  world,  auxiliaries  of  the 
forum,  to  be  controlled  and  directed  from  the  international  headquarters; 

4.  By  the  speedy  discovery  and  execution  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  unite  the  nations 
of  the  earth  in  a  proclamation  establishing  compulsory  arbitration  and  consequent  abolition  of  war; 

5.  Also  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the  industrial  world,  by  diffusing  infor- 
mation relating  to  economic  questions,  and  thus  safeguard  the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
property — securing  such  conditions  of  Industrial  and  economic  competition  as  are  fundamental 
to  the  peace  of  the   world. 

The  forum  in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  industrial  peace  is  striving  for  the  enactment 
of  a  measure  which  will  make  illegal  the  calling  of  a  strike  until  the  lapse  of  a  fixed  period  of  time 
lor  the  purpose  of  investigation  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  which  shall  render  a  report  on  the  merits 
of  the  controversy.     Official  Organ  "  The  Peace  Forum,"  published  monthly. 

Honorary  President—Hon.  William  H.  Taft;  President — John  Wesley  Hill;  Vice-Presidents — 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Alton  B.  Parker;  Treaswrer-^-Henry  Clews,  Headquarters,  18  East  41st 
Street,  New  York   City. 
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Owing  to  the  war  now  involving  many  nations  Vie  statistics  here  given  are  subject  to  radical  changes 
because  of  losses  and  conquests  incidental  thereto. 


Coi'NTKIKS. 


United  States 

United  States  and  Isl'ds. 
Philippines 

Porto   Rico 

Hawaii 

Tutuila,  Samoa 

Guam 

Abyssinia 

Afghanistan 

Albania 

Andorra 

Argentina 

Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
Belgium 

Belgian  Congo , 

Bhutan , 

Bolivia , 

Brazil 

British  Empire* , 

Bulgaria , 

Chile 

China (b) 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Crete 

Cuba 

Denmark  (Continental).. 

Iceland 

Greenland 

West  Indies 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Soudan 

France  (Continental).... 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Madagascar 

OtherColonirs  (u  Africa 

Colonies  in  Asia 

Colonies  in  America... 

Colonies  in  Oceania. . . . 
GermanEmpire,  in  Europe 

Alsace-Lorraine 

Anhalt 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Bremen 

Brunswick 

Hamburg 

Hesse 

Lippe 

Lubeck 

Mecklenburg-Schwirin.. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz... . 

Oldenburg 

Prussia 


Keuss  (younger line).. 

Reuss   (elder  line^.... 

Baxe-Alteaburg 

S.ixe-Cobtirg-Gotha  .. 

Saxe-Melningerj 

Saxe-Weimar 

Saxony 


Population. 

099,451,000 

&2,464 

t8,46U.052 

fl,  151,579 

f200.065 

7,251 

12.517 

7,000,n00 

5,000,000 

825.000 

6,00o 

9,000,000 

$50,000,000 

7,432,784 

9,005,4«5 

250,000 

2,2n7,935 

24,000,000 

434,2*8,650 

4.: 55,000 

4,001 

325,000.000 

5,475,961 

399,400 

336,151 

2,1««000 

3,7  7 

85,11? 

ll,8'.i3 

32,78-i 

708,000 

1,500,000 

11,400,000 

3,000,000 

39,601,509 

5,'.00,000 

1,900,000 

2,505.000 

19,995,000 

16,594,000 

400.000 

85,000 

64,925,993 

1,874,014 

331,128 

2.142.8-H3 

-7,291 

'  299.526 

•  49 

1,01  t 

1,881' 

150,y.s7 

116,699 

639,958 

106,442 

483,042 

40,165,219 

152,752 

78,769 

216,128 

267,177 

417,149 
4,806,  861 


S<|.  M lien 

3,616,484 

3,743,30*; 

115,026 

3,604 

6,44f 

55 

210 

350,000 

250,000 

11,000 

175 

1.153,418 

$2r;0,03J 

11,373 

900,000 

20,000 

709,000 

3,21b. 130 

13,153,712 

43.000 

891,500 

8,169,200 

461,606 

23,000 

3,200 

44,164 

15,388 

40,44 

46,740 

138 

19.000 

120,000 

400,000 

984,5  20 

207,054 

194,'.<50 

51,000 

2.27,000 

3,948,984 

310.176 

35,22 

8,700 

208,780 

5,604 

8-8 

5,82a 

29,292 

99 

1,-41* 

160 

2,99'-. 

469 

11;. 

5,068 

1,181 

2,482 

134,616 

319 

122 

511 

764 

953 

1,397 

5,789 


Capitals. 

Washington. 
Washington. 
Manila. 
San  Juan. 
Honolulu. 


(Jountriks 


Agana. 
Adis  Ababa. 
Kabul. 
Dur.azzo. 


Buenos  Ayres 

Vienna.}: 

Brussels,  (e) 

lloma. 

Punakha. 

La  Paz. 

Rio  de  Janein 

London. 

Sofia. 

Santiago. 

(b)Peking. 

Bogota. 

San  Jose. 

Canea. 

Havana. 

Copenhagen. 

Reykjavik. 


San  Domingo. 

Quito. 

Cairo. 

Khartoum. 

Pans,  (d) 

Algiers. 

Tunis. 

Antananarivo 


Berlin. 

burg. 
Dessau. 
Karlsruhe. 
Munich. 


Brunswick. 


German  Empire — Con. 

Schaumburg-Lippe. . 

Schwarzburg-Rii'lol.sta'li 

Schwarzburg-Sonderh'n. 

Waldeck 

Wurttemberg  ....4 

Colonies  in  Africa 

Colonies  in  Asia 

Colonies  in  Pacific 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hayti  

Honduras 

Italy  (Continental) 

Eritrea 

Bomaliland 

Tripoli 

Japan 

Chosen  ( Korea) 

Othr  Dependencies.... 

Khiva 

(Liberia 

Liechtenstein 

Luxemburg 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Mongolia 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Neoaul 

jNetherlands  (Continental) 

Borneo 

Celebes 

Java  and  Madura 

Other  Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies. . . . 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Oman 

Panama 

Paraguay , 

1 

Peru , 

Portugal, Az'res.  Mad'ral 

Colonies  In  Africa 

Colonies  in  Asia 

Rumania , 

Russian  Empire 

idor 


Population  . 


Darmstadt. 
Detmold. 

Schwerin. 

Neu  Strelitz. 

Oldenburg. 

Berlin. 

Gera. 

Greiz. 

A I  ten  burg. 

Gotha. 

Meiningen. 

Weimar. 

Dresden. 


San  Marino. 
Servis 


Siam 

Spain  (Continental) 

Balearic  and  Canary  I. 

Colonies  in  Africa 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thibet 

Turkish   Empire 

European  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa  *. . 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


46,652 

100,702 

89,917 

61,707 

2,4>7.574 

13,419,500 

§168,900 

357,800 

4,500,000 

1,992,000 

1,400,000 

551,446 

35,240,000 

450.000 

350.000 

1,000.000 

58,986,423 

15,1 64,0*6 

3/10.441 

800.000 

2,060,000 

9.854 

259,889 

15,061.207 

20.000 

2,000.000 

520.000 

6.500.000 

4.000.000 

6,102,000 

1,250.000 

2,000,000 

30,0'8,00s 

4,528,411 

439,466 

60o,o00 

2,302.698 

1,000.000 

386,745 

800,000 

10.000,000 

4,500,000 

5,9  .7,985 

8,004,655 

895,80" 

7.520,000 

171,000,000 

l,2o0,000 

10,655 

4,600,000 

6,000.000 

19.0- 

78.512 

235,844 

5, 47*, 441 

8,741,971 

6.500.000 

81,874,000 

1,892.000 

19.3- 

5,97  1,894 

1,111,75- 

2.7I3.-JI 


Sq.  Miles. 


131 

363 

333 

433 

7,534 

931,460 

§200 

9>>,160 

46.522 

48,290 

10,'JOI 

4fi,250 

110,623 

46,000 

140,000 

410.000 

147/.55 

84,000 

2rt,611 

22, .120 

41,000 

60 

999 

785,5-i5 

8 

1,367  600 

5,i.50 

200,000 
54.000 
12,648 

213,000 
7  7.8;.o 
50,970 

868,089 

288,016 
49,200 

124,129 
82,000 
32,380 
97.700 

628,000 

697,640 
35.490 

823,334 

8,933 

54,o00 

8,647.657 

7,225 

32 

34,0' 10 

220,000 

190,050 

4.147 

85,814 

172.676 
15,976 

463,200 

710,224 
11.000 

6..9,224 

473.100 
72.210 

394.00-1 


Capital 


Buckeburg. 

Uudolstadt. 

S'ndershausen 

Arolsen. 

Stuttgart. 


Athens. 

N .  Guatemala. 

fort  an  Prince 

Tegucigalpa. 

Rullle. 

Asmara. 

Mogadisho. 

Tripoli. 

Tokio. 

Seoul. 


Khiva. 
M   mi  ..via. 
Vaduz. 
Luxemburg. 
City  ot Mexico 


Urga. 
Cettiuje. 
Fez. 

Kliatmandn. 
Ams'dam.  (a) 


Menailo. 
Uatavia. 


Managua, 

Christiauia. 

Muscat. 

Panama. 

Asuncion. 

Teheran. 

Lima. 

Lisbon. 


Bucharest. 

St.  Petersburg 
San  Salvador. 


Belgrade.  (£) 

Bangkok. 

Madrid. 


Stockholm. 
Berne. 
Lhasa. 
Constantin'ple 


ha. 

Montevideo. 
C.'tra. 


*  For  statistics  in  detail  see  tabular  page  entitled  "The  British  Empire."  f  Estimates  for  1912  by  United  State-  Census  Bureau. 
1  Population  of  Austria  29,000.000,  Hungary  21,000,000;  ana  <.f  Austria  134, »34  square  m  le-,  Hangar?  125,400.  Capital  of 
Hungary,  Budapest.  §  Not  including  the  Bay  uith  an  area  of  about  200  square  miles  and  the  neutral  zone  with  an  area  of 
about  2, 500  sqo are  miles  and  population  of  1,200,000.  (a)  Court  Capital,  The  Hague,  (b)  Exclusive  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia, 
■which  see.  (c)  According  t..  report  of  <  let.  1,  1914,  issued  by  the  Comptroller  ..f  Currency,  Wash  Dgton.  (d)  Capital  moved  to 
Bordeaux  temporarily,  (e)  Capital  moved  to  Antwerp  temporarily,  but  abandoned  since  occupation  by  Germans,  (f)  Capital 
moved  toKish  temporarily. 


CIVIL    LISTS    OF 

Austria-Hungary,  Emperor  of,  $4,567,000. 

Bavaria,  King  or,  $1,296,303. 

Bulgaria,  King  or,  $416  000. 

Denmark,  King  of,  $270,663. 

German  Emperor  $3,737,186;  alRO avast  amount  of 
private  property, castles,  forests  and  estates, out 
of  which  tbecoun  and  royal  family  are  paid. 

Greece,  King  of.  $389,600. 

.  i  Britain  and  freland,  the  KVne  and  Queen  re- 
ceive i>2,288,900;ex-Queen  Alexandra  !$340,900,and 
tin-  refnalnder  ol  the  royal  family  are  allowed 
$;57it.  Lin.  The  King  also  receives  the  revenues 
of  tin-  Duchy  of  Lancaster, $8004)00  per  annnm. 
The  Prince  ni  Wales  those  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  about  *4:2:i.o90. 

Italy.  King  Of,  $8,983,000. 

Netherlands,  Queen  of,  $340,000:  also  s  large  rev- 
enue from  domains  and  $20,000  for  maintenance 
of  the  royal  palaces. 


EUROPEAN    SOVEREIGNS. 

Montenegro,  King  of,  $73,000  plus  contributions 
iroin  Russia  each  year  toward  the  military,  ed- 
ucational and  hospital  expenditure  of  Monte- 
negro. 

Norway,  King  of,  $1X7,719. 

Rumania,  King  of,  .•i2:w,M:j8  and  revenues  of  crown 

lands. 
Russia,  Csar  Of,  bad  private  estates  of  more  than 

1,000,000    Bqnare    miles   of    Cultivated    laud     and 

forests,  besides  gold  and  other  mines  In  Siberia. 
Saxony.  King  of.  $898,056. 
Servia,  King  of,  $340,000. 
Spain,  King  of,  $1,368,600,  exclusive  of  allowances 

to  the  royal  family. 
Sweden,  King  of,  $381,077. 
Turkey— The  Sultans  income  is  derived  from  the 

revenue  of  Crown  domains,  about  $5,000,000. 
Wurttemberg,  King  of,  $613,916. 


Sovereigns  of  Europe. 
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SOVEREIGNS    OF    EUROPE. 

List  subject  to  radical  change  owing  to  the  war  because  of  losses  and  conquests  incidental  thereto. 


ill  RANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THK   DATES  OF  THKIU    ACCKSSION  , 


Sovereigns. 


Francis  Joseph ,  Emperor  of  Austria 

Jolin  II.,  Prince  of  Liechtenstein 

Nicholas,  King  of  Montenegro 

Henry  XIV.,  Prince  of  Reuss  (younger 

line) 

Alfonso  XIII.,  King  of  Spain 

Fenli  nand,  Czar  of  Bulgaria 

William  II.,  German  Emperor 

Albert,  Prince  of  Monaco 

Guuther.  Pr.  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

Willielmina,Queen  of  Netherlands 

William  II. ,  King  of  Wiirttemberg..  ... 

Ernest  Louis,  Grand  Duke  ol  Hesse 

Frederick.  Prince  of  Waldeck 

Nicholas  II..  Emperor  of  Russia 

Frederick  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen- 

burg-Schwerin 

Fred'cAugustus,Grand  Dnke,01denburg 
Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Italy ... 
Charles  Edward,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha 

William  Ernest, G'd  DnkeSaxe- Weimar 
Henry  XXIV., Pr.  of  Keuss  (elder  line).. 

Peter,  King  of  Servia 

Frederick  II.,  Dnke  of  Anhalt 

Frederic  Augustus  III., King  of  Saxony 

Leopold  IV.,  Prince  of  Lippe 

Haakon  VII.,  King  of  Norway 

Frederick  If.,  Grand  Dnke  of  Baden.... 

Gustaf  V.,  King  of  Sweden 

Ernest  II.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Alienburg 

Mohammed  V.,  Sultan  of  Turkey 

"* Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians 

George  V. ,  King  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  .. 
Adolphus,  Prince  of  Schaumburg- Lippe 

■Christian  X.,  King  of  Denmark 

Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxemburg... 

Louis  III.,  King  of  Bavaria 

Constantine,King  of  the  Hellenes 

Georsre  III..  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen. .. 

Ferdinand.  King  of  Rumania 

Adolphus   Frederick,    Grand   Dnke  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 


1848 
1858 
I860 

1867 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1897 
190(1 
1900 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1918 
1914 
1914 

1914 


m  **  a 
y  O  O 
be  W  ™ 


19 
19 
20 

36 

27 
SO 
42 
39 
10 
44 
24 
29 
27 

16 
48 
31 

17 

25 
23 
59 
48 
39 
34 
33 
50 
49 
37 
64 
35 
45 
28 
42 
18 
68 
44 
63 
49 

32 


ARRANGED  ACCORDING    TO  THEIR    RESPECTIVE    AGES. 


Sovereigns. 


Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria. . . 
Henry  XI  V.,Pr.  of  Reuss  (y'ngerline) 

John  II.,  Prince  of  Liechtenstein 

Nicholas,  King  of  Montenegro 

Peter,  King  of  Servia 

Mohammed  V.,  Sultan  of  Turkey 

Louis  III.  ,King  of  Bavaria 

William  II. ,  King  of  Wiirttemberg.  .. 
Adolphus  Frederick,    Grand  Duke  of 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Albert,  Prince  of  Mouaco 

George  III.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen. 
Fr'c  Augustus,Grand  Duke,  Oldenburg 
Gunther,Pr.  of  Schwarzb'g-Rudolstadt 

Frederick  II.,  Duke  of  Anhalt 

Frederick  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.. 

Gustaf  V.,Kingof  Sweden 

William  II.,  German    Emperor. 

Ferdinand, Czar  of   Bulgaria 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Waldeck 

FredericAugustus  III., King  of  Saxony 
George  V..  King  of  G't  Britain,  etc... 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Rumania 

Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia 

Constantine,  King  of  the  Hellenes 

Ernest  Louis,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse 

Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Italj\ 

Christian  X.,  King  of  Denmark 

Leopold  IV.,  Prince  of  Lippe 

Ernest  II.,   Duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg 

Haakon  VII. ,  King  of  Norway 

•Albert, King  of  the  Belgians 

William  Ernest,  G'd  D'k  Saxe- Weimar 
Henry  XXIV,  Pr.  ofReuss(eld.  line). 

Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  Netherlands 

Frederick  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 

lenburg-Schwerin 

Adolphus,    Prince    of    Schaumburg- 

Lippe 

Charles     Edward,     Duke     of     Saxe- 

Coburg-Gotha 

Alfonso  XIII.,  King  of  Spain...  .. 

Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Luxemburg. 


he  -  •-; 


v.  in. 
183084  4 
1832182  7 
184074  2 
1841J73 
1^44  70 
184469 
184569 
1848 1 66  10 


d. 
13 
3 
26 
23 


8    5 


3 


188232 
1*4H!66 
1851|63 
1852  62 
1852!  62 
1856J58 

1857  57 

1858  56 
1859155 
186153 
1865J49 
I8H5  49 
1865,49 
1865  49 
1868 '46 
1868  46 


6 

1 

9 

6 

4 

4 

5 

6 
11 
10 
11  11 

7  7 


13 
19 

0 
28 

9 
13 
23 
14 

4 

6 


1878  36 
1880,34 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1875 
1876 


-16 
45 
44 
43 
43 
42 
39 
38 


29 
20 
14 
29 
6 
8  19 

3  5 

7  18 

4  1 

8  29 

8  15 
6  22 

9  12 
4  1 


188232  0  1 

1883  31  10  6 

1884  30  0  11 
1886,28  7  14 
1894,20  6  17 


•Deposed  because  of  conquest  by  Germans. 

COST   OF   THE   BRITISH   ROYAL    FAMILY. 

The  annuities  paid  by  the  British  people  to  the  royal  family  for  its  support  are  as  follows:  The 
Kingaud  Queen,  $2,350,000:  Queen  Alexandra,  $350,000;  Princess  Christian,  $30,000;  Princess  Louise 
(Duchess  of  Argyll)  $30,000;  Dnke  of  Connaught.  $125,000;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  $30,000;  Princess 
Beatrice, $30,000;  Duchess  of  Albany,  $30,000;  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  $15,000;  Trustees  for 
Kins  Edward  VII.'s  daughters,  $90,000;  total,  $2,790,000.  The  King  also  receives  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  During  recent  years  these  have  amounted  to  about  $300,000  per  annum.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  an  income  also  from  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  amounting  to 
about  $400,000  per  annum.  When  the  royal  children  marry  dowries  are  usually  provided  for  them. 
The  last  of  the  children  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  to  marry,  Princess  Beatrice,  received  $150,000 
as  dowry  from  the  British  people  by  Parliamentary  grant. 

THE  RULERS  OF  FRANCE  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1792. 


(Whitaker'  s 
The  First  Republic. 
The  National  Convention  first  sat.... Sept.  21,1792 
The  Directory  nominated Nov.   1, 1795 

The  Consulate. 

Bonaparte  Cambace  res  and  Lebrun.  .Dec.  24,1799 

Bonaparte, Consul  for  10  years May  6,1802 

Bpnaparte,  Consul  for  life Aug.  2,1802 

Tlie  Empire. 

Napoleon  I.  decreed  Emperor May  18,1804 

Napoleon  II.  (never  reigned) died  July  22,1832 

Tlie  Restoration. 

Louis  XVIII.  re-entered  Paris May    3,1814 

Charles X,  (dep.  July  30, 1830 ;  d.  Nov.  6, 1836)       1824 

The  Souse  of  Orleans. 

Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French 1830 

(AbdicatedFeb.  24, 1848;  died  Aug.  26,1850). 


Almanack.  ) 

The  Second  Republic. 

Provisional  Government  formed Feb.  22,1848 

Louis  Napoleon  elected  President.... Dec.  19,1848 

The  Second  Empire. 

Napoleon  III. elected  Emperor Nov.  22,1852 

(Deposed  Sept.  4,1870;  died  Jan.  9,1873.) 

The  Third  Republic. 

Committee  of  Public  Defence Sept.    4,1870 

L.  A.  Thiers  elected  President Aug.  31,1871 

Marshal  MacMahon  elected  President.May  24,1873 

Jules  Grevy  elected  President Jan.  30,1879 

Marie  F.  S.  Carnot  elected  President.. Dec.     3,1887 

(Assassinated  at  Lyons  June  24,  1894.) 
JeanCasimirPerier  elected  President.Juue  27,1894 
Felix  Francois  Faure  elected  Pres't.. Jan.  17,1895 

Emile  Loubet  elected  President Feb.  18,1899 

Armaud  Fallieres  elected  President.. Jan.   17,1906 
Raymond  Poincare  elected  President.. Jau.  17,1913 
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HEADS    OF    THE    GOVERNMENTS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

List  subject  to  changes  because  of  the  war. 
Decembkr  1,  1914. 


Country. 


Abyssinia 

A  fghanistan 

Albania 

Aunaiu 

Argentina 

Ausl  rin-  Jlungary 

Belgium 

Bokhara 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Con^n  I'reeState 

Costa  Kica 

Cuba 

Denmark  

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Prussia. 

Bavaria. .' 

Saxony 

Wuri  teinberg 

Autialt 

Baden 

Brunswick 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz. . . 

Oldenburg 

Saxe-Altenburg 

Ba&e-Coburg  and  Gotha 

Saxe-Meiniugen 

Saxe- Weimar 

Waldeck-Pyrmont 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

<  treece 

Guatemala 

Haytl 

Honduras 

India,  Empire  of 

Italy 

Japan »..«■•«. 

Kliiva 

Liberia 

Luxemburg 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Montenegro 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Oman 

i  anama  ...•••..•••*...•«• 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia 

Salvador 

Bervia 

Biam  

.Spain    

Sweden 

Switzerland  

Tunis 

Turkey  

United  Statesof  America. 
Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Zanzibar   


Official   lien,!. 


LI]  Ey-assu 

Uabibulla  Khan 

Elssad  Pasha  (Clai mant) 

Imy  Tan . 

Victorino  de  la  Plaza 

Francis  Joseph 

"Albert 

Seid  Mir  Alim 

isniael  Montes 

Wenceslaus  B.  Pereira  Gomez. 

Ferdinand 

Itamon  liarros  Luce 

Yuan  Shi  Kai 

Jose  Vicente  Concha 

Albert  (*  K  ing  of  the  Belgians) . . 

Alfredo  Gonzalez 

Mario  G.  Menocal 

Christian  X 

Itamon  Baez 

Leonidas  Plaza 

Abbas  If 

Raymond   Poincare 

William  II 

William  II 

Louis  III 

Frederic  Augustus  III 

William  II 

Frederick  II 

Frederick  II 

Ernest  Augustus 

Ernest  Louis 

Frederick  Francis  IV 

Adol  i >h us  Frederick 

Fred  eric  August  us 

Ernest  II 

Char)  es  Ed  ward 

George  III 

William  Ernest 

F  red  erick 

* y  ' ' » ^^    v  •••••«•••*••*•*••••••••••• 

Oonstan  tine 

Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera 

Orestes  Zamor 

Dr.  Bertrand 

(•Jeorge  V  

Victor  Emmanuel  III 

Yoshiliito 

Asfendlar   

U.E.Howard 

Marie 


Albert 

Nicholas   

Muley  Yusoef 

DhlraJ  aTribhubanaSh'sherJang. 

Wilhel  mina 

AdolfO   Diaz 

Haakon   VII 

Seyyld  Taimurbin  Turkee 

Belf&ario  Porras 

Eduardo  schaerer 

Ahmed    Mirza 

Dr.    Roberto  r«eguia  (Clalmanti 

Manuel  de  A  rriaga 

Ferdlnan  d 

Nicholas    II 

<  'arios  Melendez 

Peter  (Karageorgevitch) 

Vaglravudb 

Alfonso  N  1 1 1 

Gustaf  V  

Itr.  A  rthur  Hoffman 

Mohanied    en  Nasir 

Mohammed     Y 

Woodrow  Wilson 

.lose  Battle  y Ordonez 

V.  Marqnez  Bnstillos 

KballfH  bin  Harub 


Title 


::.} 


Emperor  ... 

Ameer 

President. .. 

Kins,' 

President... 
Emperor.... 

King 

Ameer 

President... 
President... 

Czar 

President... 
President.. . 
President... 
Sovereign .  . 
President... 
President... 

King 

President... 
President... 
Khedive.  ... 
President... 
Emperor 
King.  .   .. 

King 

King 

King 

Duke 

Grand  Duke. . . 

Duke 

Grand  Duke. . . 
Grand  Duke. . . 
Grand  Duke. . . 
Grand  Duke. . . 

Duke 

Duke 

Duke 

Grand  Duke. . . 

Prince 

King 

King 

President...... 

President 

President 

Emperor 

Kin* 

Emperor 

Khan 

President 

Grand  Duchess 

President 

Prince 

King 

Sultan 

Maharaja 

Queen 

President 

King 

Sultan 

President 

President 

Shah 

President 

President 

King 

Emperor. 
President 

King 

King 

King 

King 

President 

Bey   

Sultan 

President 

President 

President 
Sultan  ... 


Born 


Aug. 
April 


1872 

1899 

18,1830 

8, 18751 

1880 


Acceded. 


Feb.     26,1861 


April 


Sept. 


July 
Aug. 

Jan. 


May 
Feb. 
Aug. 
July 

Nov. 
April 
June 
Nov. 

July 

April 

June 

Jan. 

June 

Aug; 

Dec. 


June 
Nov. 
Auer. 


8,1875 
26, 1870 


Oct. 

Oct., 

Oct., 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

March 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Feb. 
Dec. 
May 
May 

May 
Aug., 


1914 

3, 1901 

1914 

1907 

1914 

2,1848 

23, 1909 

4,  mi 

6. 1913 
,  1914 
11,1*87 
23,1910 

1912 

8. 1914 
23,1909 

8,1914 

19, 1913 

14, 1912 

1914 

1912 

7,1892 

17,1913 


14,1874  Jan. 
20,  I860,  J  an. 

27,1859  J  uue    15,1888 

1845 
25,  1865 
25, 1848 
19,1856 

9, 1857 


25, 1868 | 
9,1882 
17.1882 
16,185! 

1871 

19,  1^4 
1,1861 

lo,ls;»; 

20,  Is- ;:> 
3,1865 
8,1868 

24.1-  ■•■ 

1867 

3.1865 

11,1869 

BL1879 

1*71 


June    14, 1894 


Nov. 
Oct 

June 

Aug. 


13.1848 

;,  1-41 

l*7.-» 
30,  1906 
81,1880 


Nov 

•let. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

March 

April 

June 

June 

.Inly 

June 
Jan. 
May 
May 

.March 

March 

Feb. 

March 

May 

July 

July 

Sept. 

Jan. 
Feb. 

Sept.' 


8,  1913 
15,  1904 

6, 1891 
24,1904 
28, 1907 

1,1913 
13,1892 
10,1s.-; 

11,1914 
13, 1900 
1908 
30, 1900 
15,1914 

6,1W1 
12,1* 

6,1910 
18, 1913 
1H. 1911 

3,  1914 
21,1913 

6.1910 
29. 1900 
30, 1912 

1,1910 

1,1912 
25, 1912 


Aug.      3,  1872 


Aiiff. 
May 


May 

June 


Dec. 


Is9. 


11.188a 

18,1868 

1844 

1880 

17. 1886 

16, 1868 

1*57 

1866 

1M4 

28,1856 


I  >oc. 

Sep'. 

May, 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Aug. 

July 


10, 1889 
1910 
191-2 

11,1911 
6,1898 

1911 

1*, 1905 

5,1913 

1,  1912 

16,  i9ia 

21,1914 

AngUSt,  1911 
Oct,  10,1914 
Nov.  8,1894 
March,  1918 
June  16,1903 
23,1910 
17,1886 
8,1907 
1914 
1906 
1909 
4 , 1913 
1,1911 
1914 
9,1911 


<  let. 

May 

Dec. 


March 
March 
April, 
Dec. 


*  Deposed  because  of  conquest  by  Germany. 
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MINISTRIES    OF    PRINCIPAL    EUROPEAN    COUNTRIES. 

Notice — Exact  information  concerning  the  European  Governments  was  not  obtainable  (because  of 
the  war)  at  time  Almanac  went  to  press.  The  data  herein  printed  is  believed,  however,  to  be  approximately 
correct,  but  is  subject  to  radical  changes.     For  Swiss  Ministry,  see  Index  for  "Switzerland." 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

EMPIRE. 


Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Count  Berchtold  von  una 

zu  Ungarscftiitz. 
Minister  Finance — Dr.  Leon,  Ritter  von  Bllinski. 

AUSTRIA 


Minister  War — F.  Z.  M.  Ritter  von  Krobatin. 
Minister  Navy — Admiral  Hauss. 


Premier — Karl  Stiirgkh. 

Minister  Interior — H.  Baron  Heinold. 

Minister  Finance — August  Baron  Engel  von  Main- 

felden. 
Minister  Defence — Gen.  F.  von  Georgi. 
Minister  Railways — Baron  Z.  von  Forster. 


Minister 
Minister 
Minister 
Minister 
Minister 
Minister 


Public  Instruction — Max  von  Hussarek. 
Justice — Ritter  von  Hochenburger. 
Agriculture — Dr.  F.  Zenker. 
Commerce — Schuster  von  Bonnott. 
Labor — Otto  Trika. 
Without  Portfolio — von  Morawski. 


HUNGARY. 


Premier — Count  Stephen  Tisza. 
Interior — Dr.  Johann  Sandor. 
Minister  Finance — Johann  Teleszki. 
Minister  Defence — Field-Marshal   S.    Baron 
Minister  Commerce — Baron  Harkany. 


Hazai. 


DEN 


Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice — C.  Th.  Zahle. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Erik  Scavenlus. 
Minister  National  Defence — Dr.  Phil.  P.  Munch. 
Minister  Interior — Ove  Rohde. 
Minister  Finance — Dr.  Phil.  E.  Brandes. 


Minister  Education  and  Worship- — Jankovics. 
Minister  Agriculture — Baron  Ghilany. 
Minister  Justice — Dr.  Eugen  von  Balogh. 
Minister  for  Croatia — Count  Pejaesevich. 

MARK. 
Minister  Instruction — S.  Keiser  Nielsen. 
Minister  Agriculture — K.  Pedersen  Sandby. 
Minister  Public  Works  and  Commerce — Hasslng  Jor- 

gensen. 
Minister  Iceland — 


FRANCE. 


Premier — Rene  Viviani. 

Vice-President  of  Council  and  Minister  of  Justice — 

Aristide  Briand. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — M.  Delcasse. 
Minister  Interior — L.  Malvy. 
Minister  War — A.  Millerand. 
Minister  Marine — M.  Augagneur. 
Minister  Finance — A.  Ribot. 

GERMANY. 


Minister  Public  Instruction — Albert  Sarraut. 
Minister  Commerce — M.  Thomson. 
Minister  Public  Works — Marcel  Sembat. 
Minister  Colonies — Gaston  Doumergue. 
Minister  Agriculture — Fernand  David. 
Minister  Labor — Bienvenu -Martin. 
Minister  Without  Portfolio — Jules  Guesde. 


Chancellor  of  the  Empire — Herr  von  Bethmann-Holl- 

weg. 
Secretary  Foreign  Affairs — Herr  von  Jagow. 
Home  Office  and  Representative  of  Chancellor — Herr 

Delbriick. 
Secretary  for  the  Navy — Admiral  von  Tirpitz. 


Colonial  Secretary — Dr.  Solf. 
Secretary  of  Justice — Dr.  Lisco. 
Minister  Finance — Herr  Kiihn. 
Minister  Post-Office — Herr  Kraetke. 
Minister  of  Railways — Herr  Wackerzapp. 
Minister  of  Exchequer — Herr  von  Magdeburg. 


ITALY. 


President  and  Minister  Interior — Antonio  Salandra. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Baron  Sidney  Lonnino. 
Minister  Justice — Signor  Vittorio  E.  Orlando. 
Minister  War— Lieut.  Gen.  Grandi. 
Minister  Marine — Vice-Admiral  Viale. 
Minister  Instruction — Signor  Daneo. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Minister  Finance — Signor  Rava. 
Minister  Treasury — Signor  Paolo  Carcano. 
Minister  Agriculture — Senator  Cavasola. 
Minister  Public  Works — Signor  Ciuffelli. 
Minister  Posts  and  Telegraphs — Signor  Riccio. 
Minister  Colonies — Signor  Martini. 


Prime  Minister  and  Home  Affairs — P.  W.  A.  Cort 

van  der  Linden. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Dr.  J.  Loudon. 
Minister  Colonies— Th.  B.  Pleyte. 
Minister  Public  Works — Dr.  C.  Lely. 
Minister  Justice — B.  Ort. 


Minister   Agriculture,   Industry   and   Commerce — M. 

W.  F.  Treub. 
Minister  War — Gen. -Major  N.  Bosboom. 
Minister  Finance — A.  E.  J.  Bertling. 
Minister  Marine — Capt.  J.  J.  Rambonnet. 


NORWAY. 


Prime  Minister  and  Minister   Agriculture — Gunnar 

Knudsen. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Nils  Claus  Ihlen. 
Minister     Worship    and    Instruction  —  Aasulv    O. 

Bryggesaa. 
Minister  Justice — Lars  Abrahamsen. 


Minister  National  Defence — Theodor  Holtfodt. 

Minister  Finance — Anton  Omholt. 

Minister  for  Social  Matters,  Commerce,  Industry  and 

Fisheries — Kristian  Friis  Petersen. 
Minister  Public  Works — Andreas  Urbye. 


President  of  the  Council — J.  L.  Goremykine. 
Minister  Foreign  Affairs — M.  Sasonow. 
Minister  Finance — P.  L.  Bark. 
Minister  Instruction  and  Religion — M.  Kasso. 
Minister  Imperial  Household— Baron  Fredericks. 
Minister  Interior — N.  A.  Maklakov. 


Premier — Sefior  Eduardo  Dato. 
Minister  Interior — Senor  Jose  Sanchez  Guerra. 
Minister  Public  Works — Sefior  Janier  Ugarta. 
Minister  Finance — Count  Burgallon. 
Minister  Public   Instruction — Senor  Francisco  Ber 
gamin. 


RUSSIA. 

Minister  Agriculture — Krivoscheine. 
Minister  War — Gen.  Soukhomlinov. 
Minister  Marine — Admiral  Grigorovitch. 
Minister  Justice — I.  G.  Stcheglovitov. 
Min.  Public  Works  &  Communications — M.  Ruchloft. 
Minister  Commerce — Timasheff. 
SPAIN. 

Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Marquis  of  Lema. 
Minister  Grace  and  Justice — Senor    Eduardo   Dato 

(provisionally). 
Minister  War — Gen.  Count  Servallo. 
Minister  Marine — Admiral  Arias  de  Miranda. 


SWEDEN. 


Premier — Knut  Hjalmar  Leonard  Hammarskjold. 

Minister  Foreign  Affairs — Knut  Agathon  Wallen- 
berg. 

Minister  Justice — Berndt  Fridolf  Engelbrekt  Hassel- 
roth. 

Minister  War — Bror  Birger  Emil  Morcke. 

Minister  Marine — Dan  Brostrom. 


Minister  Interior — Oscar  F.  von  Sydow. 
Minister  Finance — Axel  Fredrik  Vennersten. 
Minister  Instruction — M.  Westman. 
Minister  Agriculture — Johan  BeckFriis. 
Ministers  Without  Portfolios — Sten   Johannes 
berg  and  Siglrid  Nathanael  Linner. 


Sten- 
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REIGNING    FAMILIES    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    EUROPEAN    COUNTRIES. 

Notice— Exact  information  concerning  the  European  government*  and  royal  families  was  not  obtain- 
able {because  of  the  war)  at  time  AJjHANAC  went  to  nrexft.  The  data  liercin  printed  is  believed,  iiowever.  to 
be  approximately  correct,  excepting  such  changes  arising  from  losses  and  conquests  incidental  to  the  war, 
e.  g. ,  the  occupation  of  Belgium  by  Germany. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hunerary,  was  born  August  18,  1830, 
and  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Austria  after  the  abdication  of  his  uncle,  Ferdinand  I. ,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  crown  by  his  father  on  December  2, 1848.  He  was  crowned  King  of  Hungarv  June  8, 
1867.  He  married,  in  1854,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  She  died  by  the 
hand  of  an  Anarchist  in  Geneva,  September  10, 1898.     They  had  issue: 

1.  Archduchess  Gisela,  born  1856;  married  to  Leopold,  sou  of  Prince  Luitpoldof  Bavaria. 

2.  Archduke  Rudolf,  late  heir-apparent,  born  1858;  died  by  suicide,  1889.  He  married,  1881, 
Stephanie,  daughter  of  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  had  issue  one  daughter,  the  Archduchess 
Elizabeth  Marie,  born  1883;  married,  1902,  Prince  Otto  Windisch  Graetz.  The  widowed  Crown 
Princess  Stephanie  married.  March,  1900.  Count  Elemer  Lotiyay. 

3.  Archduchess  Marie  Valerie,  born  1868;  married,  1890,  Archduke Francois-Salvator. 

The  Kmperor's  eldest  brother  was  Archduke  Ferdinand  (Maximilian),  Emperor  of  Mexico  from 
1864  to  18  >7,  when  he  was  shot  at  Qneietaro.     His  widow.  Marie  charlotte,  survives  him. 

On  the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince,  in  1S89,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  passed  to  the 
Emperor's  second  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  who  was  born  1833  and  died  1896;  he 
married, 1862  (second  marriasre),  the  Princess  Annunciata,  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples, 
and  had  issue  the  Archduke  Francois  Ferdinand,  horn  1863,  who  was  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne 
(married,  morganatically,  1900,  Countess  Sop.iie  Chotek,  who  had  title  Duchess  of  Hohenberg  con- 
ferred upon  her  October,  1909,  and  renounced  the  claim  of  his  issue  by  her  to  the  throne).  They  were 
both  shot  and  killed  in  Sarajevo.  Bosnia.  1914.  by  an  assassin;  the  Archduke  Otto,  bora  I860,  died 
1906.  married  to  the  Princess  Marie  .Tosefa  of  Saxony,  had  two  sons  (Archduke  Charles,  born  1887, 
heir  to  the  throne,  married,  1911,  Princess  Zitaof  Parma,  has  one  son,  Francis  Joseph  Otto,  born 
1912;  and  Maximilian,  born  1895);  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  born  1868,  renounced  his  rights  in  1911 
to  marry  Berta  Czuher.  By  a  third  marriage,  the  Archduke  Charles  Louis  had  two  daughters,  A  rch- 
duchess  Marie  Annunciata.  born  1876,  an  ahbess  in  :i  convent,  and  Archduchess  Elizabeth  Amelie, 
born  1878,  married  1903,  Prince  A loyse  of  Liechtenstein. 

The  Emperor  has  a  third  brother,  the  Archduke  Louis  Victor,  born  1842,  who  is  unmarried. 

There  are  over  eighty  other  archdukes  and  archduchesses  of  Austria,  cousins  of  the  Emperor, 
collateral  relatives  of  the  reigning  house  and  members  of  the  formerly  reigning  branches  of  Tuscauy 
and  Modena. 

BAVARIA. 

Louis  HI.,  King  of  Bavaria,  born  January  7,  1845,  succeeded  his  cousin  Otto,  who,  after  having 
been  nominal  King  si  nee  Louis  II.  's  death  in  1886,  was  declared  incapable  of  occupying  the  throne 
in  October,  1913.  It  was  necessary  to  alter  the  Constitution  to  bring  about  the  succession.  Louis 
III.  married  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria- Este,  and  has  six  daughters  and  three  so^s. 
The  eldest,  Prince  Rupert,  is  the  Crown  Prince,  was  born  in  1869,  and  in  1900  married  his  cousin. 
Duchess  Marie  Gabriele,  who  died  October,  1912,  leaving  ttie  Princes  Luitpold,  boru  1901,  and 
Albrecht,  born  1905,  and  Rudolf,  who  died  1912.  2.  Princess  Adelgunda,  born  lS70.  3.  Princess 
Marie,  born  1872;  married  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon.  4.  Prince  Karl,  born  1874.  5.  Prince 
Franz,  born  1875;  married  Princess  Isabella  von  Croy.  6.  Princess  Flildegard,  boru  1881.  7.  Princess 
Wiltrude,  born  1884.    8.  Princess  Helmtrud,  born  1886.   9.  Princess  Gundelinde,  born  1891. 

The  King's  brother,  Leopold,  born  1846,  is  married  to  the  Archduchess  Gisela,  of  Austria. 
There  are  two  sons  and  two  daughters     The  King's  sister  is  Princess  Theresa,  a  doctor  of  philoso- 

§hy,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent.    The  widow  of  a  second 
rother,  Princess  Arnulf.  hasoneson.  Prince  Hen ry. 

The  royal  house  of  Bavaria  descends  from  the  Counts  of  Wi ttelsbach ,  who  flourished  in  the 
twelfth  century,  one  of  whom  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Elector;  a  later  one  was  made  King  by 
Napoleon  I. 

BELGIUM. 

Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  was  born  April  8,  1875.  and  was  the  nephew  of  the  late  King 
Leopold  1 1.,  who  died  December  17,1909.  King  Albert  married,  October  2.  1900,  Duchess  Elizabeth, 
of  Bavaria,  and  has  two  sons.  Prince  Leopold,  boru  1901,  and  Prince  Charles,  boru  1903,  and  a 
daughter.  Princess  Marie  Jose\  born  1906. 

The  Kind's  father  was  Prince  Philippe,  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  and  of  Flanders,  born  in  1837; 
married  to  the  Princess  Maria  of  Hnheuzollern,  who  died  November,  1912.  lie  died  1905,  His  el<ler 
son.  Prince  Badouin,  bom  In  1869,  died  in  1S91.  I  lis  two  daughters  are  Princess  Henriette,  born  is,o, 
married,  1896,  the  Duke  of  Vendome;  and  Princess  Josephine,  born  1872,  married,  1904,  Prince 
Charles  of   Hohenzollern. 

The  late  Kin?  Leopold  was  born  in  1S35,  and  wasmarried,  in  1853,  to  Marie  Henriette,  Archduch- 
°ssof  Austria,  who  died  1902.     The  daughters  of  the  late  King  are: 

1.  Princess  Louise,  born  1858;  married  to  Prince  Philippe  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  divorced  in 
190«5. 

2.  Princess  Stephanie,  born  1864;  married,  1SS1,  to  the  late  Archduke  Rudolf  of  Austria. 
Princess  Stephanie  married,  second,  in  lSKX),    Kleiner.    Count  Lonyay. 

3.  Princess  Clementine,  bora  1872,  married  November,  191 0,  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
son  of  the  late  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  is  the  Bouaparte  claimant  to 
the  throne  ot  France. 

The  aunt  of  Kin  .'Albert  is  Princess  Charlotte,  sister  of  the  late  King  Leopold  IT.  and  of  ex-Empn 
Of  Mexico,  widow  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  was  shot  in  Mexico  iu  1867.     She  was  born  in  1840. 

BULGARIA. 

Ferdinand,  son  of  the  late  Prince  AucnstUfl  of  Saxe-Ooburg  and  Gotha  and  the  late  Princess 
Clementine  of  Bourbon-Orleans  (daughter  nf  King  Louis  Philippe),  horn  February  2<>.  1861 .  assumed 
government  1HN7  in  BOCCeftston  to  Prince  Alexander,  who  had  abdicated;  married,  ls«*:t,  Marie 
Louise  (died),  daughter  of  Duke  Robert  of  Parma;  married  second,  190s,  Princess  Kleonore  of  Keuss- 
Kostritz. 

The  children  of  the  Kin?  are  all  bv  first  marriatre.  1.  Prince  Boris,  born  1S94,  heir-apparent; 
2.  Prince  Cyril,  born  1895;  3.   Princess  Kudoxia.  DOffl  1898;  4.    Princess  Nadejda,  born  LS99. 

DENMARK. 
Christian  X.,  King  of   Denmark,  succeeded   to  the  throne  of  Denmark  by  virtue  of  the  law  of 
the  Dauish  succession  on  the  death  of  his  father.  King  Frederick  VIII.,  May  15,  1912.    He  was  born 
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September  26,  1870,  married,  1898,  the  Princess  Alexandrine  of  Mecklenburg,  and  has  two  sons, 
Crown  Prince  Frederick,  born  March  11,  1899,  and  Kuud,  born  July  27,  IjOO. 

The  King's  brothers  and  sisters  are: 

1.  The  King  of  Norway,  Haakon;  born  1872,  married,  1896,  the  Princess  Maud  Alexandra  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  has  one  son,  Olaf,  born  1903.  2.  Harald,  Prince  of  Denmark,  born 
1876,  married,  1909,  Princess  Helena,  Duchess  of  Sonderborg-Gliicksborg;  offspring,  Princess 
Feodora,  born  1910.  3.  Ingeborg,  born  1878,  married,  1897,  Prince  Charles  of  Sweden.  4.  Thyra, 
born  1880.     5.    Gustav,  born  1887.   6.  Dagmar,  born  1890. 

The  King's  mother  is  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Deumark ;  married,  1869,  the  late  King  Frederick 
VIII.  of  Denmark.  She  was  born,  1851,  as  the  Princess  .Louise  of  Sweden, daughter  of  King  Charles 
XV.  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  King's  uncles  and  aunts  are  : 

1.  The  ex-Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Alexandra),  born  1844;  married  1863,  and  has  four 
living  children,  one  being  the  King  of  England. 

2.  Prince  Christian  Wilhelm,  born  1845. 

3.  The  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia  (Dagmar),  born  1847;  married  the  late  Czar  Alexander  III. 
in  1866,  and  has  four  children,  one  being  the  present  Czar. 

4.  The  Duchess  of  Cumberland  (Thyra),  born  1853;  married  the  present  Duke  of  Cumberland 
{English  title),  son  of  the  ex- King  of  Hanover,  in  1878. 

5.  Prince  Valdemar,  born  1858;  married,  1885,  the  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans  (died  1909), 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  has  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  was  offered  the  crown 
of  Bulgaria  in  1886,  but  declined.  Prince  Aage,  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Waldemar,  married  the 
Countess  Calvi  di  Bergolo,  daughter  of  the  late  Italian  minister  to  Denmark.  By  this  marriage  he 
renounced  all  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  for  himself  and  heirs,  the  latter  to  be  Counts  or 
Countesses  of  Rosenborg. 

GERMANY. 

William  II.,  German  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  was  born  January  27,  1859;  succeeded  his 
father,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. ,  June  15,  1888.  He  married  the  Princess  Augusta  Victoria  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg  (born  1858),  and  has  had  issue: 

1.  Frederick  William,  Crown  Prince,  born  May6,  1882;  married,  June6,  1905,  to  Duchess Cecilie 
of  Meckleuburg-Schwerin,aud  has  four  sons,  William  Frederick,  born  July  4,1906;  Louis  Ferdinand, 
born  November  9, 1907;  Hubert,  born  September  20,  1909,  and  Frederick,  born  December  19,  1911. 
2.  William  Eitel- Frederick,  born  1883,  married,  February  27. 1906,  Princess  Sophie  Charlotte  of  Ol- 
denburg. 3.  Adalbert,  born  1884.  4.  August,  born  1887,  married  his  cousin,  Princess  Victoria  of 
Scbleswig-Holstein,  1908.  5.  Oscar,  born  1888,  married  morganatically  Countess  Bassewitz,  August, 
1914.  6.  Joachim,  born  1890.  7.  Victoria  Louise,  born  1892,  married  May,  1913,  to  Prince  Ernst 
August  of  Cumberland,  Duke  of  Brunswick;  issue  a  son  born  March,  18,  1914. 

The  Emperor's  brother  is  Prince  Henry,  born  1862,  and  married,  1888,  to  his  cousin,  Princess 
Ireneof  Hesse,  and  has  two  sons;  and  the  Emperor  has  four  sisters.     The  sisters  are: 

1.  Princess  Charlotte,  born  1860;  married,  1878,  to  George,  hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  has  one  daughter. 

2.  Princess  Victoria,  born  1866;  married,  1890,  to  Prince  Adolph  of  Schaumburg-Lippe. 

3.  Princess  Sophie,  born  1870;  married,  1889,  to  Constantine,  King  of  Greece,  and  has  three  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

4.  Princess  Margaret,  born  1872;  married,  1893,  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse. 

The  Emperor  has  an  aunt,  the  Princess  Louise,  born  1838,  widow  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden;  and  he  has  a  number  of  cousins,  descendants  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam L  One  of  these  is  Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  the  late  Prinee  Frederick  Charles  and  wife  of 
the  British  Duke  of  Connaught,son  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  reigning  family  is  descended  from  Frederick 
of  Hoheuzollern,  a  German  count  in  980,  and  Frederick  William,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  1640- 
88,  whose  son  became  King  of  Prussia. 

GREECE 

Constantine  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  born  Aug  2, 1868,  succeeded  his  father.  King  George,  on  the 
assassination  of  the  latter  by  a  neurasthenic  named  Alexauder  Schinll  at  Salonica,  March  18,  1913. 
King  Constantine  married,  1889,  the  Princess  Sophie  of  Prussia,  sister  of  the  present  German  Emperor, 
They  have  three  sons  and  three  daughters.    The  eldest  son  is: 

Prince  tieorgios,  born  1890;  unmarried.  The  other  sons  of  the  King  are:  Prince  Alexandros, 
born  1893,  and  Prince  Paulos,  born  1901.  The  daughters  are:  Princess  Helene,  born  1896;  Princess 
Irene,  born  1904,  and  Princess  Catherine,  born  1913.    The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  King  are: 

1.  Georgios,  born  1869:  married  Princess  Marie,  only  daughter  of  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte; 
offspring,  Petros,  born  1908;  Eugenia,  born  1910. 

2.  Xicolaos,  born  1872;  married  Grand  Duchess  Helene  Vladimirowna  of  Russia;  offspring,  Olga, 
born  1903;  Elizabeth,  born  1904;  Marina,  born  1906. 

3.  Maria,  born  1876;  married  Grand  Duke  George  Michailovitch  of  Russia. 

4.  Andreas,  born  1882;  married  Princess  Alice,  daughter  of  Prinee  Louis  of  Battenberg;  off- 
spring, Margaret,  born  1905;  Theodora,  born  1906;  Cecilia,  born  1911. 

5.  Christophoros,  born  1888. 

ITALY. 

Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Italy,  was  born  November  11,  1869,  and  is  the  only  son  of 
Humbert  L ,  second  King  of  United  Italy,  murdered  by  the  Anarchist  Bresci  at  Monza,  July  29,  1900. 
He  married,  in  1896,  Princess  Elena,  daughter  of  Nicholas,  King  of  Monteuegro,  and  has  four 
children— Princess  Volanda,  born  June  1,1901;  Princess  Mafalda,  born  November  19,  1902;  Prince 
Humbert  (heir-apparent),  born  September  15,  1904,  and  Princess  Giovauna,  born  November  13,1907. 

Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Aosta.  born  1869.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo,  married,  1895, 
Princess  Elena  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  late  Comtede  Paris,  and  chey  have  had  issue  two  children— 
Amedeo,  born  1898,  and  Aimone,  born  1900.  The  three  remaining  sons  of  the  late  Prince  Amedeo 
are  Victor,  Count  of  Turin,  born  1870;  Luigi,  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  born  1873,  and  Humbert,  Count  of 
Salemi,  born  in  1889  of  his  second  marriage  with  his  niece,  Princess  Letitia, sister  of  Prince  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

The  mother  of  the  King  is  Dowager  Queen  Margherita,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Savoy.     She  was  born  November  20.  1851,  and  married  the  late  King,  1868. 

The  King' s  great  auut  by  marriage  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa ;  she 
died  August  14, '1912,  and  had  a  son  (Prince  Thomas,  Duke  of  Genoa,  married,  1883,  Princess  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria,  and  has  four  sons  and  two  daughters)  and  a  daughter. 
Marguerite,  the  latter  being  the  late  King  Humbert's  wife.  The  family  is  descended  from  the  Counts 
of  Savoy,  who  nourished  in  the  eleventh  century. 

MONTENEGRO. 

Nicholas  I.,  born  October  7,  1841,  proclaimed  Prince  of  Montenegro  as  snccessor  to  his  uncle 
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Danilo  I.,  1860.  Assumed  title  of  King  1910;  married  Milena  Petrovna  Vucotic,  1847.  Children  of 
theKingare:  1.  Princess  Militza,  born  1866,  married,  1889,  Russian  Grand  Duke  Peter  Nikolaie- 
vitch ;  2.  Princess  8tana,  born  1868,  married.  188tf,  George,  Duke  of  Leucliteuberg  (marriage  dis- 
solved;, married  again,  1907,  Itussian  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  .Nicolaievitch :  3  Prince  Danilo  Alex-' 
ander,  heir- apparent,  born  1871.  married,  1899,  Princess  Jutta  of  Meckleuburg-strelitz;  4.  Princess 
Helena,  born  1873,  married,  1896,  Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Kalv;  5.  Princess  Anna,  born  1874, 
married,  1897,  Prince  Francis  Joseph  of  Battenberg;  6.  Prince  Mirko,  bom  1879,  married,  1902, 
Natalie  Constantinovitch,  offspring:  Prince  .Michael,  born  1908;  Paul,  burn  1910.  7.  Princess  Zeuia, 
born  1881;  8.  Princess  Vera,  born  1887;  9.  Prince  Peter,  born  1889. 

The  supreme  power  has  been  retained  In  the  family  of  Petrovic  Njegos,  descending  collaterally, 
since  Danilo  Petrovic,  who  was  proclaimed  Vladika  of  Montenegro  in  1697,  liberated  the  country 
from  the  Turks. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Wilhelininn,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  and  Princess  of  Orange- Nassau,  born  August  31,  1880', 
daughter  of  tbelate  King  William  III.  and  Emma,  daughter  of  Prince  George  Victor  of  Waldeck- 
Pyrmout.  She  married,  February  7,  1901,  Prince  Ileury  of  Mecklenburg- Sen  werin;  issue,  Juliana 
Wilhelmina,  born  April  30,  1909,  Princess  of  Orange. 

The  Queen's  mother  is  the  late  Regent  Queen  Emma,  whose  regency  lasted  from  the  death  of-the 
late  Sling,  her  husband,  November  23,  1890,  until  the  end  of  the  minority  of  her  daughter,  August  31, 
1898.  This  family,  known  as  the  House  of  Orange,  is  descended  from  the  Princes  of  Orange,  stadt- 
holders  during  the  Dutch  Republic. 

NORWAY. 

Haakon  VII.,  King  of  Norway,  was  before  his  election  to  the  crown  by  the  Norwegian  people,  in 
1905,  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark.  He  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  King  Frederick  VIII.  of  Denmark ; 
was  born  August  3,  1872;  married,  1896,  Princess  Maud,  third  daughter  of  t lie  late  King  Edward 
VII.   of  Great  Britain,  and  has  one  son,  Olav,  Crown  Prince  of  Norway,  born  J  uly  2,  1903. 

RUMANIA. 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Rumania,  born  August  24. 1865.  is  the  nephew  of  the  late  King  Carol  I. 
who  died  October  10,  1914.     He  married,  in  1893,  Princess  Marie  of  Baxe-Coburg and  Gotha,  and 
had  issue  as  loilows:  1.   Charles  (Carol),  born  1893.    2.   Elizabeth,  born  1894.    3.   Marie,  born  1900. 
4.  Nicolas,  born  1903.    5.  Ileana,  born  1909.     6.  Mircia,  born  1912. 

RUSSIA. 

Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  born  May  IS,  1S6S,  and  succeeded  his  father,  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander  III. ,  November  1,  1894.  He  is  married  to  the  Princess  Alexandra  Alice  (Alix) 
daughter  of  LudwiglV. .  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  has  four  daughters  and  one  son— Olga,  born  in 
1895;  Tatiana,  born  in  189,  ;  Marie,  born  in  1899;  Anastasia,  bora  in  1901,  and  Alexis  (the  Czare- 
vitch), born  August  12,  1904. 

The  late  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  born  in  1845,  married,  in  1866,  the  Princess  Dagmar,  sister 
of  the  late  Kins:  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  has  issue  two  sons:  1.  Nicholas,  the  present  Emperor; 
2.  Grand  Duke  Michael,  born  December  4,  187b'.  and  two  daughters:  1.  Grand  Duchess  Xenia,  born 
1875;  married,  1894,  her  cousin,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander;    has  six  sons  and  one  daughter;  and 

2.  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  born  1882,  married  to  Prince  Peter  of  Oldenburg.     The  uncles  and  aunts  of 
the  Emperor  were: 

1.  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  born  1847;  died  1909.  He  married,  1874,  the  Princess  Marie  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  and  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter:  1  Grand  Duke  Cyril,  born  in  1M76;  mar- 
ried, 1905.  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  and  divorced  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse;  offspring:    Marie,   born  1907,   and  Kira,   born  1909.      2.  Grand  Duke  Doris,  born  in  1877. 

3.  Andreas,  born  1879.    4.   Helene,  born  1882;  married,  1902,  Nicolaos  of  Greece. 

2.  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  High  Admiral,  horn  1850.    He  was  unmarried.    Died  November  14,1908. 

3.  Grand  Durness  Marie,  born  1853;  married  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  sou  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria      She  died  1900. 

4.  Grand  Duke  SergJus,  born  1857;  married,  1884,  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  daugh- 
terof  Princess  Alice  of  England.     Assassinated  in  1905.    He  left  no  issue. 

5.  Grand  Duke  Paul,  born  I860;  married,  18S9,  Princess  Alexandra  of  Greece.  She  died  1891, 
leaving  a  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Dimitri,  born  1891,  and  a  daughter,  Marie,  born  1890,  married,  1908, 
Priuce  Wilbelm  of  Sweden,  drowned  1914.  In  1902  he  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  Olga 
Valerianovna,  now  Countess  Hohenfelsen. 

A  grand  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  born  IS'27:  died  1892:  married,  1848,  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Saxe-AltenBUrg,  and  had  issue  five  children,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  born  1850, 
being  the  eldest,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  born  1851,  the  eldest  daughter,  being  married  to  the 
late  King  Of  the  Hellenes. 

A  second  granduncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  born  1831,  died  in  1891;  married  in  1856,  the 
Princess  Alexandra  Of  Oldenburg,  and  had  issue  two  sons.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  born  1S56, 
married.  1907,  Princess  Stana.  daughter  of  the  present  Jvint:  of  Montenegro,  and  sister  <>f  Queen 
Helene  of  Italy,  and  Grand  Duke  Peter,  born  1884,  married,  ra  1889,  Militsa,  sister  of  thepreceding, 

The  last  irranduncle  of  the  Emperor,  Grand  Duke  Michael,  born  1832,  died  in  1909.     He  married, 

1857,   Princess  Cecilia  of  Baden,  and  had  issue  six  children,  the  eldest  daughter,  Anastasia,  born 

1860,  being  the   widow  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerln  and  mother  of  the  German 

.n  pr  rices?  Cecilia.  The  Grand  Duchess  Anastasia  is  now  known  as  Grand  Duchess  Mikalovitsch. 

The  Russian  reigning  ramily  is  descended  in  the  female  line  from  Michael  Romano f.  elected  Czar 
In  1613,  and  in  the  male  line  from  Dnke  Karl  Fried  rich  of  Hblstein-Gottorp,  born  1870.  The  mem- 
bers ol  the  family  tor  over  two  centuries,  however,  have  married  so  generally  into  the  German  royal 

houses  that  the  present   EiomanofSare  practically,  by  blood,  Germans;  as  much  so  as  their  kinsman, 
the  head  of  the  <  ierman  Empire, 

SAXONY. 

Frlederlch  Anjrnst   III..  King  of  Saxony,  born  May  26,  1865,  succeeded  his  father.    King 

I  Ictober  l">.  190  i.   Fie  married,  in  ls:»i ,  Princess  Louise  of  Tuscany  (marriage  dissolved  1903). 

Kin^  has  three  daughters  and  three  sons,  the  crown   Prince  being  Georg,    born  ls9::.  I'rince 

Friederlcb  Christian,  born  1893;  Prince  Ernst  Helnrlch,  born  ls9i>:  Princess  Margarethe,  born  in 

1900;  Princess  Maria  Alix,  born  19(11;  Princess  Anna  Monica,  born  1908. 

King  has  two  sisters.  Mathilde,  born  Ish:;,  unmarried,  and  Maria  Josepha,  born  1S4>7.  mar- 
ried to  the  late  Archduke  Otto  of  Austria,  and  two  brothers.  Jobaun  Georg,  born  I860,  married 
firs)  to  Duchess  Isabella  of  WQrttemberg  (died  1904),  and  in  1906  to  Princess  Maria  Immaculata  of 
Bourbon,  and   Max.   born  1870,   a  priest  In  holy  ordei 

The  royal  house  of  Saxony  is  01 1  the  oldest  m  Europe,  having  given  an  emperor  to  Germany  as 

early  as  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.     The  Elector  of  Saxony  assumed  the  title  of  King  in 
1806,  and  was  confirmed  therein  in  1815. 
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SERVIA. 

Peter  I.,  King  of  Servia,  boru  iu  Belgrade,  1844,  son  of  Alexander  Kara- Geo  rgevitch,  after  the 
murder  of  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Draga,  he  was  proclaimed  King;  ascended  the  throne,  June 
2,  1903.  King  Peter  I.  was  married  in  1883  to  Princess  Zorkaof  Montenegro,  who  died  in  1890.  He 
has  two  sons  and  a  daughter— George  (who  renounced  his  right  to  the  throne  in  1909),  Alexander  and 
Heleue.  King  Peter,  owing  to  continued  ill-health,  has  delegated  full  royal  authority  to  his  son. 
Alexander  for  the  purposes  of  government. 

Ki  ng  Peter  is  descended  from  Karageorge  Petrovitch,  who  was  proclaimed  Commander-in-Chief 
in  Servia,  but  was  murdered  in  1817. 

The  King  has  one  brother.  Prince  Arsene,  born  1859;  married,  1892,  Aurora  Demidoff  (divorced 
1896);  offspring:  Prince  Paul,  born  April  15, 1893. 

SPAIN. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  King  of  Spain,  born  May  17,  1886,  nearly  six  months  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  Alfonso  XII.  His  mother  is  Maria  Christina,  an  Austrian  princess.  He  married  in  1906 
the  English  Princess  Victoria  Eugenie,  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Battenherg  and  Prin- 
cess Beatrice  (daughter  of  late  Queen  Victoria).  He  has  three  sons:  Alfonso,  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  born  the  10th  of  May,  1907;  Prince  Jaime,  born  on  the  23d  of  June,  1908, 
and  Prince  Juan,  born  20th  of  June,  1913.  and  two  daughters,  Princess  Beatrice,  born  the  22d  of 
June, 1909;  Princess  Maria  Christina,  born  December  12, 1911,  and  a  son  born  October  24,  1914. 

The  King's  sisters,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  born  September  11,  1880,  married,  February  14, 
1901,  Prince  Carlos  of  Bourbon,  son  of  Count  Caserta.;  died  October  17,  1904;  issue:  Alfonso,, 
born  1901,  and  Isabel,  born  1904;  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  born  1882,  and  married  to  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Bavaria,  died  on  September  23,  1912,  suddenly  from  the  after  effects  of  childbirth,  leaving 
issue:  Luis  Alfonso,  bom  in  1906;  Jose  Eugenio,  born  in  1909.  Prince  Ferdinand  remarried  October  1, 
1914,  with  Dona  Maria  Luisa  Pie  de  Concha.  This  lady  on  her  marriage  was  created  Duchess  of 
Talaveradela  Reina.and  given  the  courtesy  title  of  Highness,  by  King  Alfonso.  Maria  de  las 
Mercedes,  born  in  1911,  and  Pilar,  born  September  5, 1912. 

The  King's  aunts  are  the  Infantas  Isabel,  born  December  20,  1851,  widow  of  the  Count  de  Gir- 
genti;  Maria  de  la  Paz,  wife  of  Priuce  Ludwjg  of  Bavaria,  and  Eulalie,  born  Februaiw  12,  1864, 
wife  of  Prince  Antoine  of  Orleans  (marriage  dissolved  July,  1900). 

The  King's  grandmother,  ex-Queen  Isabel,  born  in  1830,  crowned  1833,  abdicated  1870,  died 
April  9,  1904.     Her  husband,  the  Infante  Francis  d'Assisi,  born  1822,  died  in  1902. 

The  King's  grandaunt,  the  Infanta  Louisa,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  (son  of  King  Louis 
Philippe  of  France),  now  dead,  was  the  mother  of  a  son  and  three  daughters:  1.  The  wife  of  the  late 
Count  of  Paris  and  mother  of  the  French  pretender,  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  2.  The  late  Queen  Mercedes, 
wife  of  Alfonso  XII. ,  deceased;  3.  The  Infanta  Christina,  also  deceased. 

A  second  cousin  of  the  King  was  Don  Carlos,  born  1848,  the  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  who 
died  July  18,  1909,  leaving  a  son,  Prince  Jaime,  born  1870,  the  present  pretender,  and  four 
daughters. 

The  Spanish  reigning  family  are  Bourbons,  descendants  of  King  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

SWEDEN. 

Gustaf  V.»  King  of  Sweden,  born  June  16,  1858;  son  of  Oscar  II.  and  Sophie,  Princess  of 
Nassau,  and  great-grandson  of  Marshal  Bernadotte.  He  married,  1881,  the  Princess  Victoria  of 
Baden,  and  has  had  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  Crown  Prince  Gustaf  Adolf, born  1SS2, 
who  married,  in  1905,  Princess  Margaret  Victoria  of  Connaught,  and  has  three  sons  and  a  daughter: 
Gustaf  Adolf, born  1906;  Sigvard,  born  1907;  Bertil,  born  1912;  Princess  Ingrid,born  1910.  The 
King's  other  sons  are:  Prince  Wilhelm,  born  1884,  and  married,  1908,  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria 
Pavlovna  of  Russia  (issue  one  child,  Prince  Lennart,  born  1909),  divorced  1914,  and  Prince  Eric., 
born  1889.  The  King  has  three  brothers:  Prince  Oscar,  born  1859,  married  Lady  Ebba  Munck,  one 
of  his  mother's  maids  of  honor,  and  relinquished  his  rights  to  the  throne;  Prince  Carl,  born  1861,  and 
m arried,  1897,  Princess  Ingeborg,  daughter  of  King  Frederik  of  Denmark;  offspring:  Margaretha, 
born  1899;  Martha,  born  1901 ;  Astrid,  born  1905;  Prince  Carl,  born  1911.  Another  brothpr  is 
Prince  Eugene,  born  1S65.  The  King  has  a  cousirt,  Louise,  married  to  the  late  King  Frederik 
VIII.  of  Denmark.  The  royal  family  comes  from  Napoleon's  Marshal  Bernadotte,  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  elected  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  in  1810  and  became  King  in  1818. 

WtTRTTEMBERG. 

William  II.,  King  of  Wurttemberg,  born  February  25,  1848,  son  of  the  late  Prince  Friedrich 
and  of  late  Princess  Katharine  of  Wurttemberg;  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  ol"  Karl  I., 
October  6,  1891.  He  married,  1877.  Princess  Marie  of  Waldeek,  who  died  leaving  a  daughter, 
Pauline,  boru  1877,  and  married,  1898,  Prince  Friederich  of  Wied.  The  King  married,  second, 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Sohaumburg-Lippe,  by  whom  he  ha*s  no  children.  As  the  King  has  no  male 
descendants,  the  heir- presumptive  is  his  distant  kinsman,  Duke  Albert,  born  1865,  married  to  the 
Archduchess  Margareta,  niece  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  died  in  1902,  and  has  three  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

THE   FRENCH   PRETENDERS. 

BONAPARTIST. 

Of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  and  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis,  male  issue  is  now  extinct.  The 
Emperor's  brothers  Lucien  and  Jerome  are  represented  by  the  following  living  descendants,  and  they 
constitute  the  present  Imperialist  house  of  France: 

Priuce  Victor  Napoleon  (of  the  house  of  Jerome),  born  July  18,  1862,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  died  March  IS,  1891,  and  the  Princess  Clotilde,  who  died  June  25,  1911,  sister  of 
the  late  King  Humbert  of  Italy.  The  Priuce  has  been  recognized  by  his  party  as  the  undisputed  head 
of  the  Bonaparte  family.  He  lives  in  Brussels  and  in  19l0  married  Clementine,  third  daughter  of 
Leopold  I.,  King  of  Belgium.  A  daughter  was  born  in  1912.  His  only  brother.  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon, born  1864,  is  a  General  in  the  Russian  Army,  and  is  unmarried.  His  sister,  Princess  Letitia, 
born  1866,  is  the  widow  of  Prince  Amedeo  of  Italy,  her  own  uncle,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Prince 
Humbert,  born  1889. 

The  late  aunt  of  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  the  Princess  Ma  thilde,  born  1820;  married,  1840,  Prince 
Demidoff  of  Russia;  died  in  1904  without  children. 

Prince  Charles  Napoleon,  brother  of  the  late  Cardinal  Bonaparte,  who  died  February  12,  1899, 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  eldest  son  of  Napoleon's  brother  Lucien,  iu  the  male  line.  He  was 
born  1839,  was  married,  and  had  two  daughters— Marie,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Gotti,  of  the  Italian 
Army,  aud  Eugenie,  unmarried.  He  had  three  sisters,  married  respectively  to  the  Marquis  of 
Roecagiovine,  Count  Primoll  and  Prince  Gabrelli,  who  have  descendants. 

Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  is  the  only  living  male  cousin  of  Prince  Charles  Napoleon.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  late  Prince  Pierre  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  was  born  1858 ;  married,  1880,  the  daughter  of  Blanc,  one 
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of  the  proprietors  of  the  Monte  Carlo  gambling-hell.  His  wife  died  in  1882,  leaving1  him  a  daughter, 
who  is  married  to  Prince  George  of  Greece,  He  has  one  sister,  Jeanne,  born  1861,  and  married  to 
the  Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  who  died  in  1910. 

Ex-Empress  Eugenie,  widow  of  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  was  a  daughter  of  Count  Cyprien  de 
Montijo,  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  was  born  May  5,  1826.  She  married  1853.  Became  a  widow, 
1873.    Her  only  son,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  was  killed  in  Zululand  in  1879. 

BOURBON—  ORLEANIST. ' 

Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  born  1869,  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Count  of  Paris,  in  1894,  as  the 
head  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  He  married,  in  1896,  the  Archduchess  .Marie- Dorothea,  daughter 
of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  His  mother  (still  living)  was  the  Spanish 
Infanta  Louise  of  Montpeusier,  and  he  has  one  brother,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  and  four  sisters- 
Princess  Amelie,  married  the  lute  King  Charles  of  Portugal;  Helena,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Aosta, 
nephew  of  the  late  King  Humbert  of  Italy :  Isabel,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Chartres,  and  Louise,  married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Bourbon,  grandson  of  King  Ferdinand  II.,  of 
Naples. 

The  only  uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  1910,  was  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  born  1840,  and 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Joinviile.  The  issue  are  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  the 
eldest  son  being  Prince  Henry,  born  1867  (died  at  Saigon,  Cochin-China,  in  1901j;  the  second,  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  issue  three  daughters  and  one  son;  the  eldest  daughter,  Princess  Marie, 
being  married  to  Prince  Walderaar  of  Denmark,  and  the  second  daughter,  Princess  Marguerite, 
being  married  (in  1896)  to  Patrice  MacMahon,Duke  of  Magenta. 

The  granduncles  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (who  were  the  sons  of  King  Louis  Philippe)  are  all  dead. 
They  were  the  Prince  of  Joiuville,  born  1818,  died  1900.  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pedro  I.  of  Brazil, 
and  had  one  daughter  who  married  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  had  one  son.  the  Duke  of  Peuthuvre, 
born  1845;  Henry,  Duke  of  Aumale,  born  1822,  died  (childless)  1897;  Anthony,  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier, born  1824,  died  1890  (married,  1846,  a  sister  of  Queen  Isabel  of  Spain,  and  had  a  daughter, 
the  wife  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  a  son,  Prince  Anthony,  born  1866,  who  manied,  1888,  his 
cousin,  the  Infanta  EuJalie  of  Spain),  and  Louis,  Duke  of  Nemours,  born  1814,  died  1896.  He  was 
the  father  of  two  daughters,  the  Princess  Crartoryska,  deceased,  and  Princess  Blanche  of  Orleans, 
and  two  sons,  the  eldest  being  the  Count  ofEu,  born  1842,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pedro  II.  of 
Brazil,  and  having  three  children,  and  the  second  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  born  1844.  and  married 
to  a  Bavarian  princess  (who  was  burned  In  the   Paris  bazaar  fire  in  1897),  and  having  two  children. 

By  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  in  1883,  the  elder  line  of  the  Bourbons  of  France  became 
extinct,  and  the  right  of  succession  merged  in  the  Count  of  Paris,  grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe, 
representative  of  the  younger,  or  Orleans,  line. 


THE    CHINA    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICA. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  promote,  foster  and  perpetuate  the  friendly  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  China  and  to  disseminate  among  the  American  and  Chinese  people,  each  to 
the  other,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  ideals,  culture  and  progress  of  the  two  nations. 

The  officers  are:  Honorary  President — Andrew  D.  White.  President — Louis  L.  Seaman, 
247  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Vice-President — Henry  Clews.  Secretary — Hua-Chuen  Mei, 
457  West  123d  Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Walter  B.  Tufts,  94  John  Street,  New  York 
City.  Chairman — Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors are:  Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  Hua-Chuen  Mei,  Walter  B.  Tufts,  William  C.  Demorest,  Robert 
C.  Morris,  Louis  L.  Seaman,  John  A.  Stewart,  Guy  Van  Amringe  and  William  H.  Washington. 


THE    ALLIANCE    FRANCAISE. 


TheFederation  of  French  Alliances  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  number  150  groups.  The 
officers  of  the  Federation  are:  Honorary  President— J .  J.  Jusserand,  French  Ambassador.  President— 
J.  Le  Roy  White,  Baltimore.  Vice- Presidents— M.  Alexander,  T.  Mason.  New  York;  Z.  P.  Brosseau, 
Chicago,  111. ;  G.  Desaulniers,  Montreal;  A.  Legallet,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  B.  E.  Youinr.  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Secretary— M.  Louis  Delamarre.  Treasurer— M.  T.  Tileston  Wells.  Board  of  'Directors— I*. 
Baldwin,  Jonathan  Godfrey,  R.  L.  Sanderson.  Charles  L.  Palms,  William  H.  Perkins,  Hugh  A. 
Smith,  Camille  Thurwanger,  Fabre-Surveyer,  Chas.  Downer,  and  Samuel  Boyle.  Office,  147  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL    CERMAN   AMERICAN    ALLIANCE. 

Founded  June  19,  1900.     Incorporated  by  act  of  Congress,  February  25.  1907. 

President — Dr.  C.  J.  Hexamer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Vice-Presidents — Joseph  Keller,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  John  Tjarks,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Julius  Moersch,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  John  Hermann,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.:  John  Schwaab,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  A.  P.  Scheurman,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Dr.  Leo  Stern,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Dr.  F.  H.  Dammasch,  Portland,  Ore.  Treasurer — Gottlob  Hammer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Secretary — Adolph  Tlmm.  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Financial  Secretary — Hermann  Weder,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Headquarters,  419  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    A.  Godsho,  Manager. 


CONCERNING    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE    ON    OPPOSITE    PACE. 

Rstlmatesof  area  and  present  population  are  bv  Whi taker.    The  entire  population  of  the  empire, 
accord  ins:  to  the  estimates  of  Will  taker,  is  484,286,650,  and  the  total  area  13,153,712  square  mil 
of  which  121.512  are  in  Europe,  2,187,550  in  Asia.  8,618,245  Id  Africa,  3,883,020  in  North  America, 
8,6<>0  in  Central  America,  12,300  in  the  West  Indies,  97,800  in  South  America,  and  3,214,685  in 
Australasia. 

POPULATION  OP  THK  UXITED  KIVODOM   BY  RTTOCK88IVK  CKNStTSF.S. 


1841. 

1851. 

:l,«88 
1,005,721 

2,88*.742 
•"... ".74,278 

27,390,629 

1861. 

18,954.444 

1,111 

8,062,294 

6,798,967 

28,927,485 

l^Tl. 

21,496181 
1407,135 

3,360. ois 
6,412 ,377 

31,484,661 

1881. 

24,613^926 

1.360,513 
8,735,678 

6,17; 

34,884,848 

1891.               1901. 

191L 

England. . . 

Wales 

Bcotland.. . 

Ireland  ... 

Total.... 

lo.WJ.-U3 
911,706 
2,621 
6J597 

26,730,929 

1,601,034  fa>a 

4,033.1031       4,472.  lo3 
4,706.448       4,468,775 

87,888,4391     41,458,721 

84,060,221 

2,030,271 

4,76o,<'04 

i,219 

45,231,615" 
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Countries. 

Area  in  Square 
Miles. 

How  Acquired  by  England. 

Date. 

Population. 

58,575 

30,443 
32,373 

Conquest 

1282 
1603 
1172 

34,488.233 
2,051,403 

Scotland 

*~  '  1  I '  J  1 1  .  ■*■•••  •••••  •  ••■•■■  ■■•••  • 

Conquest . . 

4,738,3dO 
4,384,710 

Total 

121,391 

45,662,646 

BRITISH   DOMINIONS. 


Epropk: 

Gibraltar 

Malta  and  Gozo 


Asia: 

Empire  of  India 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

"Weihaiwei 

Straits  Settlements 

Federated  Malay  States. 

Other  Malay  States 

Hongkong  

North  Borneo 

Sarawak 

Brunei 


Africa: 

Cape  Province 

Natal 

Transvaal 

Orange  Free  State 

St.  Helena 

Ascension 

Sierra  Leone 

Gold  Coast 

Mauri  ti  us 

Nigeria  (Northern  &  Southern) 

Rhodesia 

East  Africa 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland 

Gambia 

Somaliland 

"Uganda 

Zanzibar 

Nyassaland 

Egypt 

Soudan 

Seychelles 


2 
120 


1,900,000 

25,500 

3,600 

300 

1,660 

27,700 

14,200 

390 

31,100 

50,000 

4,000 


America: 

Ontario 

Quebec 

New  Brunswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia - 

Yukon  Territory 

Northwest  Territories 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan ..._ 

Prince  Edward  island 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Barbadoes 

Bahamas 

Bermuda 

Leeward  Isl  ands 

Windward  Islands 

Falkland  Islands 

South  Georgia 


277,000 

35,400 

110, 400 

50,400 

47 

40 

34,000 

120,000 

720 

333 ,700 

450,000 

182,000 

10,300 

275,000 

4,000 

68,000 

223,500 

1.020 

300,000 

400.  OuO 

1.000,000 

150 


Australasia: 
New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Queensland 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania , 

New  Zealand 

Fiji , 

Papua 

Pacific  Islands , 


407,250 

706,850 

28,000 

21,500 

252,000 

355,900 

207.100 

l,  250, 000 

255,300 

251,700 

2,184 

163,000 

90,300 

8,600 

4,200 

1,860 

170 

4,400 

20 

750 

510 

■  6.500 

1,000 


310,400 

88,000 

904,000 

670,500 

976,000 

26,220 

105,000 

7,500 

90,540 

12,500 


Treaty  cession . 
Treaty  cession.. 


Conquest 

Treaty  cession 
Treaty  cession. 
Treaty  cession. 
Treaty  cession. 
Treaty  cession , 
Treaty  cession. 
Treaty  cession. 

Cession 

Treaty  cession. 
Treaty  cession. 


Treaty  cession 

Annexation 

Annexation 

Annexation 

Conquest 

Occupation 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Conquest  and  cession. 

Treaty  cession 

Annexation 

Treaty  cession 

Annexation 

Annexation 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession  „ 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Occupation 

Conquest 

Treaty  cession 


Conquest  and  cession. 
Conquest  and  cession. 


Treaty  cession. 
Conquest  and  cession. 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Conquest 

Treaty  cession 

Conquest  and  cession. 

Conquest 

Conquest 

Conquest 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Cession 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 


Settlement , 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Settlement , 

Settlement 

Settlement 

Cession  from  the  natives 

Annexation 

Treaty  cession 


1713 

1814 


1757-1897 

1801 

1878 

1898 
1785-1909 
1874-1888 

1909 
1842-1906 

1877 

1842 

1888 


1814 

1843 
1900 
1900 
1673 
1815 
1787 
1672 
1810,  1814 
1891 
1889 
1888 


1S95 
1807 
1884 
1894 
1890 
1891 
1882 
1898 
1814 


1759-1763 
1759-1763 

1763 
1627-1713 

1813 

1670 

1670 

1670 

1670 

1670 

1763 

1583 
1803-1814 

1798 

1655 

1797 

1605 

1629 

1612 
1623-1659 
1763-1783 

1771 

1771 


1788 
1832 
1836 
1824 
1828 
1803 
1845 
1874 
1884 
1893-1906 


20,000 
211,000 


315,000,000 

4,100,000 

275,000 

160,000 

700,000 

1,000,000 

800, 00O 

440,000 

204,000 

6~,0.000 

30,000 


2,565,000 

1,200,000 

1,686,000 

529.000 

3,500 

150 

1,100,000 

1,400,000 

370,000 

17,000,000 

1,750.000 

4,000,000 

350.000 

126,000 

146,000 

300,000 

2,500,000 

200, 000 

1,000.000 

12,000.000 

2,000,000 

23.000 


2,523,500 
2,003.000 
352,000 
492.500 
455,000 
400,000 
8,500 

17.200 
375,000 
492..r)00 

94.000 
243,000 
310,000 

40,500 
850,000 
330,000 
196,000 

56,000 

19,000 

140.000 

200. 00O 

3,240 

t 


1,650,000 
1,320,000 
409,000 
606, 000 
282,000 
191,000 
1,050,000 
130,000 
360,000 
200,000 


Subject  to  changes  arising  from  losses  or  conquests  incidental  to  the  war.    t  Uninhabited. 
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THE    BRITISH    ROYAL    FAMILY. 

Dkcembkr  1.  1914. 
George  V.,  "by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
of  the  British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas.  King.  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India.  "  was 
born  June  3,  1365,  and  succeeded  his  father,  EM  ward  VIT.,  May  6, 1910.  He  was  married  to  the 
Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck  (born  May  26,  1867),  July6,  1893.  In  the  first  table  following  are 
the  names  of  their  children: 


Name. 


Edward  Albert.  Prince  of  Wales. 

Albert  Frederick 

Victoria  Alexandra  Mary 

Henry  William 

G  KOBQE  Edward 

John  Charles 


Born  |  Died. 

1894! 

1895 

1S97 
1900 
1902 
1905 


Married. 


Date. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  LATE  KING  EDWARD  VII.* 


1. 

2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 

6. 


A  lbert  Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

King  keokge  V.  (See  above) 

Louise  Victoria,  Princess  Royal.. 

AlexandraVictoria,DucHE.ss  of  Fifk 
Alastair  Arthur 

Maud  Alexandra 

Victoria  Alexandra 

Maud,  Queen  of  Norway 

Olav 

Alexander 


1864 

1892 

1865 

1867 

1891 

1914 

ls<);? 

1868 

1869 

1903 

1871 

1871 

Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck 

Duke  of  Fife  (born  1849;  died  1912) 

Prince  Arthur  of  Couna  tight  (born  lSSiJ.) 


King  Haakon  VII.  of  Norway. 


1893 
1889 

1913 


1896 


DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  LATE  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


1.  Victoria,  Princess  Royal 

William  (succ  as  German  Emperor, 
June,  1888).  {Issue,  6  sous,  1 
daughter) 

Charlotte.     (Issue,  1  daughter) 

Henry.    (Issue,  2  sons) 

Sigismund 

Victoria 

Waldemar 

Sophia  Dorothea.  (.Issuers  sons,3  dau. ) 

Margarete.     (Issue,  6  sons) : 

2.  King  Edward  VII.  (See  above) ! 

3.  Alice  Maud  Makv,  Grand  Duchess 

of  Hesse 

Victoria  Alberta.  (l8Sue,2  sons,2dau.) 

Elizabeth 

Irene  Marie.     ( Issue,  2  sons) 

Ernest  Louis,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 

(Issue,  '2  sons) 

Frederick  William 

Alix.    (Issue.  1  son  4  daughters) 

Mary  Victoria 

4.  Alfred,    Dukb    of     Saxk-Cobubg- 

Gotha,  Duke  of  Edinburuh... 

Alfred  Alexander 

Marie  Alexandra   Victoria,      (Issue, 

2 sons,  3  daughters) 

Victoria  M'-iita.  (/roue,  2  daughters) 
Alexandra     Lo  Use    (Issue,  1     son. 

3  daughters) 

Beatrice.     (Is  sue,  l  sun) 

6.  Hki.kna,  Princk.sk  Christian 

Christian  Victor 

Albert  John I 

Victoria  Louise 

Louis.-  Augusta 

Harold * - 

€.  Louise,  Dcchbbs  of  Aboyll 

7.  Arthur,  Duke  of  ('onnacoht 

Margaret. (J*«i(e,  3 sous,  1  daughter). 

Arthur  Patrick  

Victoria  Patricia 

8.  Lkoi'oi.d,  Dukk.  of  Albany 

Alice  Mary.  [Issued  BonJL  daughter). 

Charles  Edward,    Duke  ol  Saxe-Co- 

burg-Gotha.  (Issue,  2  sons,  ldau.). 

9.  Bbatricb  M  \k v  Victoria  Ficor* >bk. 

Alexander  Albert 

Victoria  Knai  7    •>> .  3  sons, 2  dau.) 

Leopold  Arthur  Louis 

Maurice  Victor  Donald  


18-10  1901  Frederic,  German  Emperor. 


1859 
1S60 
1862 
1864 
DSHti 
1868 
1870 
1872 
1841 

1843 

1863 
1864 
1866 


lSGti 


1879 


Princess  Augusta  of  Schleswig-Holstein . 

Prince  ol  Saxe-Meiningec 

Princess  Irene  of  Hesse 


Prince  Adolphus  of  Schaumburg-Lippe 


1910 

1878 


1868 
1870  1873 
1872 

1874 


1844 
1874 

INT". 
1876 

1878 
1884 
1846 
1867 
1869 
1870 
1872 
1876 
is  is 
1850 
1882 
1 883 
1  sst ; 
1 85i ; 
1883 

L8S  i 
1857 

1  HtH  I 
1ms  7 
I88fl 
1891 


1S7S 

1900 
1899 


19(H) 


L876 


1884 


King  Constantine  of  Greece 

Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Hesse 

Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark 

Louis  IV.,  Grand  Duke  ot   Hesse   'died 

March  13.  1892) 

Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg 

Grand  Duke  Sereins  of  Russia 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 


tPrincess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
Emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia 


Grand  Duchess  Marie,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander II. ,  Emperor  ot  Russia 


1868 

18S1 
1878 

ISMS 

1S90 

1889 
1893 
1863 

1862 
1884 
1884 
1888 

1894 

1894 

1S74 


Ferdinand,  King  of  Rumania .    1893 


Grand  Duke  Cyril  of  Russia  (2d  marriage 
Reigning     Prince     ot     lloheniohe-Lan- 

genberg 

Infante  Alfonso  of  Orleans 

Prince  Christian   oi   scnleswig-Holstein 


JPrince  Aribert  of  Anhalt-Dessau. 


Duke  of  Argyll 

Princess  Louise  ol  Prussia 

Crown  Prince  of  Sweden., 
Duchess  of  Fife , 


Princess  Helena  Of  NValdock-Pyrmont. . . 
Prince  Alexander  of  Teck 

Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holsteln- 

Glucksburg 

Prince  Henry  ol  Battenberg  idled  1896  >. 


King  Alfonso  XI II.  of  Spain. 


1905 

1909 

lbtJU 


1891 
1871 

1ST!) 
L90S 
L913 

1882 

1904 

1905 

1885 

1906 


First  con  Ins  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  In  the  paternal  line  wen-  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  born 
1819,  died  1904;  Augusta,  Duchess  ol   Meckleuburg-Strelits,  born  1822,  and  Mary  Adelaide,  Duchi 
of  leek,  in, ru  L822,  died  ls>;»7.     Whitaker's  Peerage  has  a  list  of  over 320  living  blood  relatives  of 

the  late   (£i n.      *    Children    In  SMALL  CAPS.     Their  children   follow.       t   Marriage   dissolved,    1901. 

She  married  second  Grand  Duke  Cyril  of  Russia,  and  has  by  bint  One  daughter.  Grand  Duke  Rrnest 
married.  Becond.  Princess  Elenore  of  Solms-iloheusolm's  aud  has  by  her  two  sous.  $  Marriage 
dissolved  in  1900. 
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war 
correct. 


The  Present  Liberal  Ministry. 
Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  K.  C.  f 

AprilS,  1908 t 

Marquis  of  Crewe 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  K.  G.,  Bart.... 

Viscount  Halriane 

Earl  Beauchamp.  K.  G 

David  Lloyd-George 

Reginald  McKenna 

Lewis  Vernon  Hareourt 

Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartourn.... 

Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.  G 

Thos.  McK.  Wood 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill 

Walter  Runciman 

Herbert  Samuel 

Joseph  Albert  Pease 

C.  F.  G.  Masterman 

C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse 

*  August  i  ne  Birrell 

(Not  in  the  Cabinet) 

Lord  Lucas 

Lord  Emmott 

Sir  J.  A.  Simon 

John  W.  Gulland 1 

W.  Wedgwood  Benu 

W.  Jones f 

Geod'rv  Howard I 

H.  Webb J 

Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu ( 

W.  H.  II ling-worth } 

Lord  Strachie 

E.  J.  Griffith 

Francis  D y ke  Aclaud 

Lord  Islington 

C.H.Roberts 

H.  J.  Tennant 

(In  the  Cabinet) 

Sir  Stanley  Buckniaster,  K.  C 

Earl  of  Chesterfield | 

Lord  Sandhurst 

Earl  of  Granard 

(In  the  Cabinet) 

Lord  Strathcl yde 

Robert  Miinro,  K.  C 

Marquis  of  Breadalbane 

Lo id  Kingsburgh 

Duke  of  Montrose , 

Thomas  Brash  Morison „ 

Earlof  Aberdeen 

Ignatius  J.  O'Brien , 

J.  F.  Moriarty,  K.  C , 

Jonathan  Pirn,  K.  C 


THE    BRITISH    GOVERNMENT. 

THE   MINISTRY. 

(Last  General  Election,  PL-rember,  1910.) 

Prime  3finister. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Fore  if  m  Secretary. 

Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Home  Secretary. 

Colonial  Secretary. 

Secretary  for  War. 

Secretary  for  India. 

Secretary  for  Scotland. 

First  Loi'd  of  the  Admiralty. 

President  Board  of  Trade. 

Pres.  Jjocal  Government  Board. 

President  Board  of  Education. 

Chancellor  L-uchy  Lancaster. 

Postmaster-  General. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ii  'eland. 

Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland. 

President  Board  of  Agriculture. 

First  Commissioner  of  Works. 

Attorney-  General. 


Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury. 


Joint  Sees.  Treasury. 

Paymaster-  General. 

Pol  itical  Secretary  Home  Office. 

Political  Secretary  Foreign  Office. 

Political  Secretary  Colonial  OjHce. 

Political  Secretary  India   Office. 

Political  Secretary  War  Office. 

Attorney-  General. 

Solicitor-  General. 

HOUSEHOLD  OFFICIALS. 

Lord  Steward. 

Lord  Chamberlain. 

Master  of  the  Horse. 

SCOTLAND. 

Secretary  and  Keeper  of  Great  Seal. 

Lord  Justice-  General. 

Lord  Advocate. 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

Lord  Clerk  Register. 

Solicitor-  General. 

IRELAND. 

Lord-  Lieutenant. 

Lord  Chancellor. 
Attorney-  General. 
Solicitor-  General. 


The  Late  Unionist  Ministry. 

[  Arthur  J.  Balfour. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
Earl  of  Halsbury. 
Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
Austen  Chamberlain. 
Aretas  Akers  Douglas. 
Hon.  Allied  Lyttelton. 
Hugh  O.  Arnold  Forster. 
Hon.  St.  John  Brodriclc. 
Marquis  of  Linlithgow. 
Earl  Cawdor. 
Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
Gerald  William  Balfour. 
Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
Sir  W.   H.  Walrond. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Walter  Hume  Long. 
Lord  Ashbourne. 
Hon.  Ailwyn  Fellowes. 
(Not  in  the  Cabinet. ) 
(Not  in  the  Cabinet. ) 


("Hon. 

\  H.  W.  Forster. 


Edmund  Talbot. 
.  Forster. 
CLord  Bal carres. 


(Sir  A.  Acland  Hood. 

?  Victor  Cavendish. 
SirSavile  Crossley,  Bart. 
Hon.  Thomas  Cochrane. 
Earl  Percy. 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Marquis  of  Bath. 
Earl  of  Donoughmore. 
Sir  Robert  B.  Finlay,  K.  C. 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.  C. 

Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Duke  of  Portland. 

Marquis  of  Linlithgow. 

Lord  Kinross. 

Charles  Scott  Dickson,  K.  C. 

Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville. 

Lord  Kingsburgh  (Macdonald). 

Duke  of  Montrose. 

James  Avon  Clyde,  K.  C. 

Earl  Dudley. 
fin  the  Cabinet.) 
John  Atkinson,  K.  C. 


COURTS  OF  LAW. 
House  of  Lords- Lord  High  Chancellor,Visconnt  Haldane,  and  such  peers  of  Parliament  as  are  hold- 
ing or  have  held  high  judicial  office. 
Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary— Lords  Atkinson,  Shaw,  Moulton,  Parker,  Dunedin,  Sumner  and 

Parmoor. 
Court  of  Appeal— Ex-  Officio  Judges,  The  Lord  High  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,. 

theMaster  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division.  Master 

of  the  Bolls,  Lord  Cozens- Hardy.     Lords  Justices,  Sir  H.  Burton  Buckley,  Sir  Wm.  Raun  Kennedy, 

Sir  C.  Swinfen  Eady,  Sir  Walter  Philimore,  Bart.,  Sir  William  Pickford. 
High  Court  of  Justice,   Chancekv  Division— President,  The  Lord  High  Chancellor.    Justices^. 

Sir  Matthew  Ingle  Joyce,  Sir  T.  Rolls  Warrington,  Sir  Ralph  Neville,  Sir  Harry  Trelawny  Eve, 

SirC.  H.  Sargant,  Sir  J.  M.  Astbury. 
High  Court  of  Justice,   King's  Bench  Division— Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Lord  Reading. 

Justices,  Sir  Edward  Ridley,  Sir  Charles  John  Darling,  Sir  Reginald  More  Bray,  Sir  Alfred  T. 

Lawrence,  Lord  Coleridge,  Sir  Thomas  E.  Scrutton,  Sir  John  Eldon  Bankes,  Sir  Horace  Avory, 

Sir  Thomas  G.  Horridge,  Sir  Charles  Montagu  Lush.  Sir  Sidney  A.  T.  Rowlatt,  Sir  C.  M.  Bail- 

hache,  Sir  J.  R.  Atkin,  Sir  Montagu  Sharmau,  Sir.lohn  Sankey. 
High  Court  of  Justice,  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division— President,  Sir  Samuel 

Thomas  Evans.    Justice^  Sir  Henry  Bargrave  Deane. 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal— All  the  Judges  of  King's  Bench  Division. 
Court  of  Arches— Judge,  Sir  Lewis  Tonna  Dibdin. 
Bankruptcy  Court— Judge, .    Registrars,  John  E.  Linklater,  Her- 

bertJ.  Hope,  Henry  J.  Hood,  E.  W.  Dmanson. 

*  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 
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NAVY. 

Lords  Commissioners  op  the  Admiralty.- Fh-st  Lord,  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill, 
M.  P.  ;  Senior  Naval  Lord,  Admiral  Lord  Fisher.  Second  Naval  Lord.  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Frederick 
Tower  Hamilton,  K.C. B.  Third  Naval  Lord.  Rear- Admiral  F.  C.T.  Tudor,  C.  B.;  Junior  Naval 
Lord,  Capt.  Cecil  F.  Lambert;  Civil  Lords,  Rt.  Hon.  George  Lambert,  Rt.  Hon.  SirF.  .J.  S.  Hopwood, 
G.  C.  M.  G. 

Admirals  of  the  Fleet. —Sir  G.  H.  rj.  Noel,  G.G  B.,  Sir  A.  D.  Fanshawe,  G.  C.B.,  Sir  W.  H. 
May,  G.  C.  B.    Honorary  Admiral  of  the  Fleet— H..  I.   M.    Nicholas  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Admirals. —  Hon.  SirH.  Meux,  Sir  R.  Poore,  Sir  Archibald  B.  Milne,  Bt. ,  Lord  Fisher,  Sir  G. 
Le  C.  Egerton,  Sir  F.  W.  Fisher,  Sir  G.  A.  Callaghan,  Sir  F.  S.  Ingleheld,  Sir  R.  S.  Lowry,  K.  C. 
B.,  Sir  H.  B.  Jackson,  K.C.B.     Honorary  Admirals— H.  M.  King  of  Norway,  H.  ML  King  of  Sweden. 

Vice- Admirals. —llun.  Sirs.  C.J.  Colville,A.  M.  Farquhar,  E.  A.  Simons,  Sir  John  R.  Jellicoe, 
P.  W.  Busli,  SirC.  J.  Brisks,  Sir  F.  T.  Hamilton,  Sir  C.Burney,  F.  S.  Pelham,  Hon.  Sir  A.  E.  Bethell, 
F.  E.  E.  Brock,  H.  P.  Williams,  Sir  C.  H.  Coke,  T.  H.  M.  Jerram,  SirG.  J.S.  Warrender,  Burt., 
Sir  I).  A.  Gamble,  sir  F.  C.  D.  Sturdee,  R.  N.  Ommanney,  E.  E.  Bradford,  Sir  E.  J.  W.Slade,  S.  H. 
Card  en,  R.B.  Farquhar,  Sir  L.  Bayly. 

ARMY. 

COUNCIL. 

Secretary  of  State  for  War Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  K.  P.,  G.  C.  B. 


Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff— Gen.  Sir  C.  SV. 
H.  l>ouglas,G.C  B. 

AdiuV  t-  General— Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  H.  C.  Sclater, 
K.  C.  B. 

Quartermaster- General— Maj.-Gen.  Sir  J.  S.  Cow- 
ans, K.  C.  B. 


Master- General  of  the.  Ordnance— Maj.-Gen.  SirS. 

H.  von  Douop,  K.C  B. 
Civil  Member— 3.  J.  Teunant. 
Finance  Member— H..  T.  Baker. 
Secretary— Sir  Reginald  Brade,  K.  C.  B. 


FIELD    MARSHALS. 


H.  R.  H.  Duke  of  Connaught. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  V.  C. ,  Col.  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

Lord  Greufell,  Col.  1st  Lite  Guards. 

SirC.  H.  Brosvnlow,  G.  C.  B. 


Earl  Kitchener  of  Kliartoum,  K.P. 

Lord  Methueu,  G.  C.  B.,  CoL  Scots  Guards. 

Lord  Nicholson,  G.  C.  B. 

Sir  J.  D.  P.  French,  G.  C.  B. ,  Col.  19th  Hussars 


of 


GENERALS— ACTIVE  LIST. 

SirE.  G.  Barrow.  G.C.B. 

Si  r  C.  W.  H.  Douglas,  G.  C.  B. 

Sir  B.  Duff,  G.C.B. 

J.  B.  Leei'e. 

Sir  W.  T.  Adair,  K.  C.  B. 

H.  C.  Eagles. 


H.   R,    H.  Prince   Christian 

Schleswig-Holstein. 
H.  R.  H.  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
H.  M.  King  of  Spain. 
Sir  Archibald  Hunter,  G.C.B. 
Sir  I.  S.  M.  Hamilton,  G.C.B. 
Sir  O'  Moore  Creagh,  V.C.,  G.C.B 

THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

ENGLISH  ARCHBISHOPS. 

App.  I  A  pp. 

1903.  Canterbury,  Randall  T.  Davidson,  b.  1S48.   |  1908.   York,  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  b.  1864 


Sir  H  L.  Smith-Dorrien,  G.C.B 
SirlLF.  Grant, G.  C.  V.  O. 
Sir  A  H.  Paget,  G.  C.  B. 

Hamilton,  K.  C.  B. 
Mackinnon,  K.C  B. 

Wingate,  G.  C.  V.  O. 


Sir  B.  M. 

Sir  \V.  H 
SirF.  R. 


ENGLISH 

App. 

1901.  London,  Arthur  Foley  W.  Ingram,  b.  1858. 
190 1 .  Durham,  Handley  Carr  Glyn  Moule,  b.  184  1. 
1911.  Winchester,  Edward  Stuart  Talbot,  b.  1844. 
l.s<)!».  Bangor,  W.  H.  Williams,  b.  1845. 

1894.  Bath  and  Wells,  G.  W.  Keniiion,  b.  1845. 
1911.   Birmingham,!!.  Uussell  Wakefield, 6. 1854. 

•7.  Bristol,  George  Nickson,  b.  1S(J4. 

l!i<>4.  Carlisle,  J.  W.  Difcgle,  b.  1847. 

1914.  Vhr  I  msf or  d,John  Edwin  Watts-Ditchfield.ft. 

1866. 

1889.  Otester,  Francis  John  Javne,  b.  1845. 

T.»'>7.  Cfilchester.  C.  J.  Ridge  way,  6.  1842. 

1905.  Ely,    Frederick  Henry  Chase,  i>.  1853. 

1903.  Exeter,  Archibald  Robertson,  ft.  1853. 

L905.  Gloucester,  E.  C.  Bumner  Gibson,  b.  1848. 

1895.  Hereford^  John  Percival,  6.  1834. 
1913.  LicMeld,  .John  A.  Kempthorne,  b.  1864. 
1910.  Lincoln,  Edward  Lee  Hicks,  b.  is  \:i. 
1900.  Livt  rpool,  Francis  .lames  Chavasse,ft.  1846. 
1005.  Llandaff,  J.  P.  Hughes,  b.  1«47. 


BISHOPS, 

App. 

1903. 
1907. 
1910. 
1911. 
1897. 
1911. 
1905. 
L903 
L889. 
1897. 
1914. 


1911. 
1914 
1911. 

1911. 
1904. 
1912. 
1897. 

1904. 


Manchester,  Edmund  A.  Knox,  b.  1847. 
Newcastle,  Norman  D.  J.  Straton.  b.  1840. 
Nonnicfi,  Bertram  Pollock,  b.  1863. 
Oxford,  Charles  Gore,  ft. 1853. 
Feierborouqli,  Hon. Ed w.  CarrGlvn,ft.l843. 
2?/po»,Thos.WortleyDrury,ft.  1848. 
Rochester,  JohnR.   Manner,  //.  Ib57. 
SL  Albans,  Edgar  Jacob,  ft.  1844. 
St.  Asaph.  All  red  George  Edwards,?;.  1S4S. 
SL  David's,  John  Owen,  b.  1854. 
St.  Edmundsbury  and  Tpswich,  Henry  Ber- 
nard Hodgson,  b.  1S54. 
Salisbury,  F.  B.  Rldgeway,  b.  1848. 
Sfterteld,  Leonard  Hedley  Burrows, ft.  1857. 
Sodorand  Man,  J.  i>.  Thompson,  ft  J.858, 
Sonthwarky  Hubert  M.  Binge,  />.  1862, 
Southwell,  Ed w vii  Hoskyns,  h,  lbod. 

Truro,  W.  O.  BurrOWH,  0.  1S5S. 

Wakefield,  George  Etodney-Eden,/>.  1853. 

Worcester,!!.  W.  Veatmau-Biggs,  ft.  1845. 


GOVERNORS  OK    15 
Commonwealth    of    Australia. —Sir    R.     Munro 

Ferguson. 
New  South  Wales.— Sir  Gerald  Strickland- 
Victoria.— Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley. 
South  Australia.— Sir  II.    I.    Gal  way. 
Queensland,  —sir  W.  Man  ;n--or. 
Wesl  Ausu-alia.  —  Maj.-Gen.  sir  Horry  Barron. 
Tasmania  -sir  w.  EG.  Ellison  Macartney. 
New  Zealand  —  Karl  of  Liverpool. 
South  Africa.— Viscount  Buxton,  I n oh  Com' r. 

Malta. 

Canada.— H.  EL  H.  Duke  of  Con  naught,  K.  G. 

Newfoundland     sir  W.  EC.  Davidson. 
Jamaica.—  Sir  W.    H.  Manning. 

Barbados.  -  Sir!  I  'robyn. 

Bahamas.— G.  i'.  Haddon  Smith. 
Bermuda.— Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  G.  M  Bullock. 


RITISH  DOMINIONS. 

Trinidad.— sir  G.  Ruthven  Le  Hunte. 
Windward  Islands.— 

I ward  Islands.— Sir  H.  3ell. 

British  Guiana.— sir  W.  Kgerton. 
Hongkong,     sir  F.  II .  May. 
Ceylon.   -Sir  H.  Chalmers. 
Fiji.  -Sir  G.    B.  Sweet-  Escott. 
Sierra  Leone.   -SirE.   M.    Merewother. 

Straits  Settlements. —Sir  a    ii.  ^'^>^mc^. 

Falkland   Islands.  —William   L.  Allardyce. 

Mauritius.  — Maj.  sir.i.  R.  Chancellor. 
GoldCoasI  Colony,    sir  II.  C.  Clidurd. 

British  Honduras.  —  W.  <  i>llet. 

Nigeria-  Col.  sir  P.  J.  D.  Lugard. 
Gambia  I  West  A  rrica).  -E.  J .  Cameron. 
British  East  Africa.  -  sir  II.  c.  Belneld. 
Uganda.— Sir  F.  J.*  Jackson. 


Population  of  London. 
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DIPLOMATIC  INTERCOURSE. 


Countries. 


Argentina 

Austria- Hungary. 

Belgium  

Brazil 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 

Ecuador   

Egypt 

France 

German  Empire  . . . 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal  , 

Russia 

Servia 

Siam  

Spain , 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  States 

Uruguay  


British  Representatives  Abroad. 


SirR.  T.  Tower 

(suspended) 

Hon.  SirF.  H.  Villiers 

Sir L.  E.G.  Garden 

F.  W.  Stronge 

Sir  J.  N.  Jordan 

Sir  H.  C.  Lowther 

E.  A.  Rennie 

(Suspended) 

Rt.  Hon.  SirF.  L.  Bertie 

(Suspended) 

SirF.  E.   H.  Elliot 

A.C.Young 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Rennell  Rodd 

Sir  W.  Conyngham  Greene.  ... 

C.  M.  Mailing 

(Vacant) 

Hon.  Sir  Alan  Johnstone 

M.  deC.  Findlay. 

SirW.  B.  Townley  

E.  A.  Rennie 

Hon.  L.  D.  Carnegie 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  W.  Buchanan. 

C.  L.des  Graz 

Arthur  R.  Peel 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Hardinge.  . 

E.  W.  Howard 

E.  M.  Grant-Duff 

(Suspended) 

Sir  C.  A.  Spring-Rice 

A.  Mitchell  Innes 


Foreign  Representatives  in  England. 


V.  L.  Dominguez. 
(Vacant.) 
Comte  de  Lalaing. 
Eduardo  Lisboa. 

A.  Edwards. 

Sao  Ke  Alfred  Sze. 

G.  Castenskjold. 

(Vacant.) 

(None.) 

M.  PaulCambon. 

(Vacant.) 

Jean  Gennadius. 

(Vacant.) 

Marq.  Imperial!. 

Katsumosuke  Inouye. 

M.  Carbajal  y  Rosas. 

(None.) 

Jonkheer  van  Swinderen. 

B.  Vogt. 

Mirza  Medhi  Khan. 
Carlos  G.  Gandamo. 
Texeira  Gomes. 
Count  Benckendorff. 
M.  Boschkovitch. 
P.  S.  Maitri. 
Merry  del  Val. 
Count  H.  Wrangel. 
Gaston  Carlin. 
(Vacant. ) 
Walter  H.  Page. 
F.  B.  Vidiella. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 

Viceroy  and  Governor- General Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst. 

Governor  of  Madras Lord  Pentland. 

Governor  of  Bombay •. Lord  Willingdon. 

Governor  of  Bengal Lord  Carmichael. 

Fraser;  Baroda,  H.  V.  Cobb;  Nepal,  Lt.-Col.  J. 

M.  Smith,  VA3,^Gwalior,W.  E.  Jardine^  Jaipur, 


Secretaries  to  the  Government  of  India. 

Legislative. —Sir  W.  H.  H.  Vincent. 

Home.— H.  Wheeler. 

Revenue  and  Agriculture. —Sir  E.  D.  Mac- 
lagan. 

Finance.— R.  W.  Gillan. 

Foreign.— Sir  A.  H.  McMahon. 

Army  Department.— Major- Gen 
wood. 

Commerce  and  Industry.— R.  E 

Public  Works.  — R.  P.  Russell. 

Agents  to  Governor  -  General :  Central  India, 
A.  L.  P.  Tucker;  Bajputana,  Sir  E.  G.  Colvin; 
Baluchistan,  Lt.-Col.  J.  Ramsay. 

Besidents:  Hyderabad,  Lt.-Col.  A.  F.  Pinhey;  My- 
sore, Lt.-Col.  H.  Daly;  Cashmere,  Lt.-Col.  S.  M 


W.  R.  Bird- 
Enthoven. 


Lt. -CoL  S.  F.  Bayley;   Udaipnr,  Lt.-Col.  J.  L^ 
Kaye ;  TVaziristan,  J.  S.  Donald. 

Military  Establishment. 

Commander-in-Chief   in  India. —Gen.    Sir 
Beauchamp  Duff,  G.C.B.,  K.  C.  S.  I. 

Chief  of  Staff,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  P.  H.  N.  Lake. 

Adjutant- General,  Major-Gen.  F.  J.  Aylmer,  V.  C. 

Quartermaster' General,  Major-Gen.  W.  E.  Bun- 
bury. 

General   Officers   Commanding   the 
Forces. 
Northern  Army.  —Lt.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Willcocks. 
Southern  Army. —Lt.-Gen.  Sir  J.  E.  Nixon. 


The  information  about  the  British  Empire  has  been  revised  for  The  World  Almanac  for  1915  by 
the  Editor  of  Whitaker's  Almanack,  London. 


Lord  Mayor. 
Sir  Charles  Johnston 1907 

Sir  Henry  Edmund  Knight,  Kt. . .  1874 

Sir  Joseph  Savory,  Bart 1883 

SirWalter  Henry  Wilkin,K.C.M.G.  1888 
Sir  Alfred  James  Newton,  Bart...  1890 

Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart 1891 

Sir  John  Pound,  Bart 1892 

SirWalter  Vaughan  Morgan.Bart.  1892 


THE    CITY    OF 

Aid.  Shff.Mayor 

1910     1914 


1875 

1882 
1894 
1888 
1894 
1895 
1900 


1882 
1890 
1895 
1899 
1902 
1904 
1905 


LONDON. 

Aldermen. 


Sir  William  Purdie  Treloar,  Bart.. 

Sir  John  Charles  Bell.Bait 

Sir  George  Wvatt  Truscott,  Bart.. 

Sir  JohnC.  Knill,  Bart 

Rt.     Hon.      Sir    Thomas    Vesey 

Strong,  Kt 

Sir  Thomas  Boor  Crosby,  Kt.,M.D. 

Sir  David  Burnett,  Bart 

Sir  T.  Vansittart  Bowater,  Bart.. . 


All  the  above  have2>assed  the  Civic  Chair, 


SirCharlesC.  Wakefield 1908  1907 

Sir  William  Hy.  Dunn,  Kt... 1909  1906 

Charles  Augustin  Hanson 1909  1911 

Sir  George  Joseph  Woodman,  Kt.  1909  1904 

Sir  Horace  B.Marshall,  Kt.,  LL.D.1909  1901 


The  Lord  Mayor  has  an  annual  salary  of  £10,000,  or  $50,000. 


Sir  Edward  Ernest  Cooper,  Kt. 

James  Roll 

Sir  John  James  Baddeley,Kt.... 

John  Humphery 

Edward  Cecil  Moore 


Aid.  Shff.Mayor 

1892  1899  1906 

1894  1901  1907 

1895  1902  1908 
1897  1903  1909 

1897  1904  1910 

1898  1906  1911 
1902  1907  1912 
1907  1906  1913 

1909  1912  .... 

1910  1909  .... 
1912  1909  .... 
1912  1913  .... 
1912  


POPULATION    OF    LONDON. 

Area  in 

Population. 

London  Within  Various  Boundaries. 

»iauue 
Acres. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

74,672 

671 

75,442 

t  13,421 

4,228,317 

37,705 

4,232,118 

5,633,806 

4,536,267 

26,923 

4,563,200 

6,581,403 

4,522,961 

City  of  London  within  Municipal  and  Parliamentary  Limits. 
Metropolitan  Parliamentary  Boroughs  (including  the  city).. 
Metropolitan  and  City  Police  Districts  (Greater  London) 

19,657 
4,542,618 
7,252,963 
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The  British  Parliament. 


THE    BRITISH    PARLIAMENT.-(Seefoot  note.) 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  British  Empire  is,  by  its  Constitution,  vested  in  Parliament. 
This  body  oonsists  of  two  houses,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the  whole  Peerage  of  England  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  certain  representative  Peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  many  members  of  these  latter  have  also 
English  titles  which  give  them  seats  in  the  House.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  sits  as  Karl  of  Doncaster, 
and  the  Duke  of  Lemster  as  Viscount  Leinster.  The  House  at  present  consists  of  3  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  2  Archbishoos,  21  Dukes,  25  Marquesses  122  Earls,  45  Viscounts,  24  Bishops,  353  Barons, 
16  Scottish  Representative  Peers  elected  for  each  Parliament,  and  27  Irish  Representative  Peers 
elected  for  life— in  all,  638  members. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


A  TABLE  OF  BRITISH  DUKES. 


- 
- 

< 

- 


Title. 


1868  Abercorn*. 
1881  Albanyt.. 


1701 
3703 
1682 
1694 
1673 


1874 
3337 
1799 
1694 

1889 
1675 

1643 

1694 

17<»6 
1719 

17<>'2 
17<»7 
1750 

1438 
17(><> 
1716 
1676 


1707 
17U;; 
His* 
1547 
1833 
lsl  J 
1874 


Argyll 

AtholU 

Beaufort 

Bedford  

Buccleuch&a684) 

Queeusberryt.  .. 

Connaughtt  

Cornwall!" 

Cumberlandt 

Devonshire 

Fife 

Grafton 

Hamilton  i     and 

Brandon 

Leeds 

Leinster*  

Manchester 

.Marlborough 

Montrosei 

Newcastle 


Norfolk 

Northumberland  . 

Portland 

Bichmond&(1876J 
Gordon  &  (1675) 
Lennox?  

rtoxburghei 

Rutland 

St.    Albans 

Somerset 

Sutherland 

Wellington 

Westminster 


Name. 


James  Hamilton,  3d  Duke 

H.  R.  H.  Leopold,  2d  Duke  (0. 


Niall  Diarmaid  Campbell,  10th  Duke  (&).. 
John  J.  H.  H.  Stewart- Murray,  7th  Duke. 

II.  A.  \V.  Fitzroy  somerset,   9lh  Duke 

Herbrand  Arthur  Russell,  11th  Duke 


Wm.    H.    W:  Montagu-Douglas-Scott,  6th 

Duke  (a) 

H.  R.  H.  Arthur  William  Patrick,  1st  Duke 

II.  It.  H.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales 

H.  R.  H.  Ernest  Augustus,  3d  Duke  (6) 

Victor  C.  "W.  Cavendish,  9th  duke  

II.  II.  Princess  Alexandra,  Duchess  of  (c).  .. 
Aug.  Charles  Lennox  Fitzroy,  7th  Duke  (d) 

Alfred  D.Douglas-Hamilton,  13th Duke.... 

George  Godolphin  Osborne,  10th  Duke 

Maurice  Fitzgerald,  6th  Duke 

William  Augustus  Drogo  Montagu  (e) 

Chas.  R.  J.  Spencer-Churchill,  9th  Duke  CO 

Douglas  B.  M.  R.  Graham,  5th   Duke 

Henry  P.  A.  Pelhani-Clinton,  7th  Duke... 

Henry  Fitzalan  Howard,  15th  Duke  (g) 

Henry  George  Percy,  7th   Duke 

W.  J.  A.  Cavendish- JBentinck,  6th  Duke  . . . 


Charles  H.  Gordon- Lennox,  7th  Duke(/i).. 

Henry  John  Innes-Ker",  8th  Duke  (/») 

Henry  John  Brinsley  Manners,  8th  Duke.. 
CharlesV.de  Vere  Beauclerk,  11th  DukeD). 
Algernon  St   Maur,  15th-  Duke 

( leorgeSutheriand-  Leveson-Go  wer.  SthDuke 

Arthur  <  lharles  Wellesley,  4th  Duke  ff) 

Hugh  Richard  Arthur  Grosvenor,  2d  Duke  . 


u 

o 

P3 


•a 

3) 

<±> 

Q 

O 

D 


Heir  to  Title. 


ISO!)  1913  Marq.  of  Hamilton,  s. 
1SS4  iss4  H.  It.  H.PrinceJohann 

of  Saxe-<  ioburg,  -. 
1S72  1914  Doug.  W.  Campbell,  a 
1840  1864  Marq.   Tullibardine,  s. 
1847  1899  Marq.  of  Worcester,  s. 
lSob  Ibt>.>  Marq.  of  Tavistock,  s. 


1SH1  18S4 
1850     . . . 
1894|1910 
1 845  1878 


1868 
1S91 
1821 


1908 
1912 


Earl  of  Dalkeith,  s. 
Prince  Arthur,  s. 


Earl  of  Armagh,  s. 
Marq.  of  Hartington.s. 
f*rin.  Alastair  Arthur. 


I882|Earl  of  Euston,  s. 


1S62  1895' 
18621895 
1887  1893 
1S77  1892 


1S71 
1852 

1864 

1847 
1S46 
1857 


1845 

1st*; 

ISA  J 
L870 
1846 


1892 

1874 
1879 

i860 
1899 
1879 


1908 


Marq.  of  Douglas,  s. 
Marq.  of  Carmarthen,  s. 
Lord  D.  Fitzgerald,  b. 
ViscounlMaudeville^ 

Marq.  of  B I  a  nil  ford,  s. 
Marq.  of  Graham,  s. 
Lord  Francis  Pelham- 

t  linton-Hope,  b. 
Earl  of  Arundel,  S. 
Earl  Percy,  s. 
Marq.  of  Titchfield,  S. 


Earl  of  March,  s. 


1S92  Marq.  of  Bowmout,  s. 

1906  Marq.  of  Granby.  a. 

1898  Ldl  >sborneBeaucl<  rk.b 

L89  i  Lord  BruestSUMaur.b. 
1888  L913  Lord  A.S-L-Gower,  b. 
1849  1900  Marquis  Douro,  9. 
1>>7'.'  1899  Lord  A.  Grosvenor,  u. 


s,  sou;  b,  brother;  c,  cousin;  n,  nephew;   u,  uncle. 

*  Irish  Dukes,  t  Royal  Dukes.  J  Scottish  Dukes  (a)  Eighth  Duke  of  Queensberry,  descendant  of 
the  l  ink"  of  Monmouth,  son  of  King  <  lharles  1 1.    (6)  Son  of  KingGeorge  V. ,  of  Hanover,  (r)  Daughter 

the  Princess  Louise,  eldest  daughter  ol  King  Edward.  (<0  Descendant  of  Henry  Pitzroy,  tirst 
Duke,  son  oi  King  Charles  II.  and  Barbara  Vil  Hers,  (r)  His  mother  was  Miss  Yznaga,  ofNew  York. 
His  wife  (whom  he  married  November  14. 1900}  was  Miss  Helena  Zimmerman,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
(/)  i!i>  wile  was  Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbllt,  daughter  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York.  <r/) 
Premier  Duke  endantof  Charles  Lennox,  first  Duke,  son  of  King  Charles  If.  and  Louise* 

Renee  de  Queronailles.      (0    Pescendant  of  Charles  Beauclerk.   lirst  Duke,    bod    of    King  Chai 
ii.  and  NellOwynne.    (i) Grandson  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  victor  <>f  Waterloo.    (/,-) 
Husband  of  Princess  Louise,  sixth  child  of « >ueen  Victoria.   (0  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.    (//i)  His 
wile    L903)  was  Miss  Goelet,  of  New  York. 


TTTR  HOUSE  OP  POMMONS. 

Tlie  Houseof  Commons  consists  of  070  members— 465  for  England,  30  for  Wales,  72  for  Scotland, 
and  i<>;;  for  l  reland. 

The  division  ol  parties  In  the  HOOK  -of  ( 'onimons,  after  the  <  ieneral  Election  in  December,  1010, 
was  as  follows:  Liberals,  272:  Nationalists,  76;  Independent  Nationalists,  s,  and  42  Labor  mem- 
tx  cs;  Unionists,  ,2.,-~\  the  ministerial  majority  being  L2o;  the  majority  on  November  1,  1914,  was  06. 

The  Speaker  ol  the  House  la  the  Kt.  Hon.  James  William  Lowther,  AC  P.  for  Penrith. 

Note— The  last  General  Election  In  Great  Britaia  was  held  in  December,  1910.  and  the  next  will, 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  take  place  not  later  than  December,  11)15,  Parliament  being  elected  for 
a  maximum  period  of  live  years. 


Esperanto,  the  International  La,n,giiage\ 
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POPULATION    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

Census  of  191L 
ENGLAND. 


Counties. 


Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks 

Cambridge  ... 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland. . 

Derby 

Devon  

Dorset 

Durham 

Aberdeen 

Argyll 

Ayr  

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmannan 
Dumbarton... 
Dumfries 

Anglesey 

Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen.  . 


"epilation, 


197,660 
303.428 
193,951 
215,122 
895,410 
325,315 
265,780 
547,768 
701,981 
220,502 
1,377,176 


Counties. 


Essex  

Gloucester 

Hants 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon. . . 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester  

Lincoln  

Loudon 


Population. 


1,329.466 
672,581 
915,503 
113,088 
286,998 
48,105 

1,019,870 

4,825,739 
481,115 
557,543 

4,522,961 


Counties. 


Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk , 

Northampton . 
Nort  humber- 

land 

Nottingham. . , 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset 


Population. 

1,144.75s 

414,730 
488,630 
363,892 

697,014 
716,517 

198,499 

21,16b 

266,054 

491,320 


Counties. 


Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Wiltshire 

Worcester.  . . 
York 


Population. 

T#>9,718 

382,748 
919,977 
666,876 

1,024,196 

63,575 

279,391 

562,383 

3,969,151 


Total 34,047,659 


SCOTLAND. 


311,350 
70.901 

268,332 
61,402 
29,643 
18,186 
32,008 
31,121 

139,831 
72,824 


Edinburgh  . .. 
Elgin     or 

Moray 

Fife 

Forfar 

Haddington. . 

Inverness 

Kincardine .  . 

Kinross  

Kirkcudbright 


507,662 

43,427 

267,794 
281,4151 

43,253! 
87,270; 
41,007 

7,528, 
38 ,363 


Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Nairn 

Orkney 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cro- 
marty  


1,447,113 
79,456 

9,319 

25,896 

15,258 

124,339 

314,594 

77,353 


Roxburgh.. 

Selkirk 

Shetland. .. 

Stirling 

Sutherland 
Wigtown... 


Total. 


47,192 
24,600 
27,911 
161,003 
20,180 
31,990 


4,759,521 


WALES. 


35,368i  (Carnarvon :  141,776 

56,380   Denbigh |  136,819 

80,768|  Flint ■  69,737 

151,0771  iGlamorgan ....  1,130,818 


Merioneth 

Montgomery . 
Pembroke 


60,292]  Radnor. 
62,202' 


84,869 


17.504 


Total !    2,027,610 


IRELAND. 


Leixstkk. 

Carlow 

Dublin 

Kildare 

Kilkenny.... 

King's 

Longford  .... 

Louth 

Meath 

Queen's 


36.151 
476,909 
66,498 
74,821 
56,769 
43,794 
63,402 
64,920 
54,362 


Westmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 

MlJXSTER. 

Clare 

Cork&Co.Boro 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperarv .   ... 
Water  lord 


59,812' 

102,287 

60,603 

104.064 
391,190 
159,268 
142,846 
151,951 
83,766 


Ul.STKK. 

Antrim  &  Bel- 
fast Co.  Boro. 

Armagh 

Cavan.  . . ; 

Donegal 

[town 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry. . 
Monaghan.  . . . . 


478,603 
119,625 

91,071 
168,420 
304,589 

61,811 
140,621 

71.395 


Tyrone 

Coxxaught. 

Gal  way 

Leitriih 

Mayo 

Roscommon.  . 
Sligo 


Total. 


142,437 

181.686 
63,557 

191,969 
93,904 
78,850 


4,381,951 


The  population  returns  are  from  the  official  censusof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  taken  in  theSpring 
of  1911.    The  total  population,  excluding  army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad,  is  45,221,615. 


ESPERANTO,  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 

Esperanto  Is  an  artificial  language  Invented  by  the  Russian  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  of  Warsaw,  Poland. 
It  has  only  one  object  in  view,  namely,  to  serve  as  an  international  auxiliary  language;  it  is  not  in  the  least 
Intended  to  replace  the  national  languages.    The  first  book  in  the  new  language  was  published  in  1887. 

The  Esperanto  words  are  mostly  of  Latin,  but  to  some  extent  also  of  Anglo-German  origin,  so  that 
at  the  first  glance  Esperanto  has  the  familiar  appearance  of  a  Roman  language. 

The  great  success  of  Esperanto,  which  is  now  known  and  studied  all  over  tne  world,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  mastered.  The  pronunciation  is  strictly  phonetic,  making  the  study  of  spelling 
unnecessary.  The  grammar  does  not  admit  of  any  exceptions  to  the  rules,  and  is  so  logical  and  simple 
that  it  may  be  learned  completely  in  a  fe.v  hours  by  any  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  Krannnar  of  his 
mother  tongue.  The  vocabulary  consists  of  about  2.500  root  words,  a  large  majority  of  which  is  known 
to  any  one  whose  language  contains  a  great  n.unber  of  Latin  roots — for  instance,   English. 

In  spite  of  this  small  number  of  root  words  Esperanto  has  been  made  rich  in  words  and  expressions 
by  the  adoption  of  certain  affixes  and  certain  methods  of  word  combination.  By  these  simple  and  easy 
means  a  considerable  vocabulary  may  be  obtained.    Esperanto  is  a  well-sounding  language  when  spoken. 

Esperanto  is  now  u~ed  for  all  civilized  purposes  by  manv  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in  all 
civilized  countries.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  United  States  in  an  organized  form  in  1905,  when  the 
first  society  for  its  study  was  formed  in  Boston,  and  this  was  followed  soon  afterward  by  societies  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  now  promoted  by  a  large  and  flourishinz  national  association,  the  "Esperanto 
Association  of  North  America." 

Esperanto  has  a  large  literature,  over  a  hundred  periodicals,  including  a  number  In  the  United  States, 
being  published  and  a  larse  and  powerful  "Universal  Esperanto  Association"  maintains  a  regular  system 
of  consulates  all  over  the  world,  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  all  kinds  of  legitimate  business  for  its  mem- 
bers by  means  of  the  common  tongue. 

International  congresses  of  Esperantists  have  been  held  at  Boulogne,  Geneva.  Cambridge.  Dresden, 
Barcelona.  Washington.  Antwerp.  Cracow  and  Berne.  The  last  was  attended  by  delegates  repre- 
senting the  Esperantists  of  forty  different  nations   and  languages. 

The  Esperantists  of  America  have  established  in  Boston  an  office  from  which  maybe  obtained 
without  charge,  any  desired  information  of  the  movement.  Address  "Esperanto  Office,"  West 
Newton  (Boston  Postal  District),  Mass. 
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Notice. — Exact  information  concerning  the  European  Governments  xoasnot  obtainable  (because  of  the 
war)  at  the  time  A  lmaxac  went  to  press.  The  data  herein  printedU  believed,  however,  to  be  approximately 
correct,  although  the  personnel  is  liable  to  many  changes.     For  Ministries,  see  Index. 

THE    GERMAN    GOVERNMENT. 

THE  REICHSTAG. 

The  members  number  397,  politically  divided  as  follows:  Socialists,  112;  Centre,  89;  National 
Liberals,  47;  Radicals,  44;  Conservatives, 42;  Poles,  18;  Free  Conservatives,  13 ;  Economic  Union, 
8;  Anti-Semites,  3;  oilier  parties,  21. 

The  61  members  of  the  Bundesrat  are  appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  individual  States  for 
each  session,  while  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  ballot  for  the 
term  of  live  years. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  is  the  Emperor. 

Chief  of  the  Emperor's  Military  Cabinet— Freiherr  von  Lyncker. 

Field-  Marshal-  (Generals—  Baron  von  Loe,  von  Hahnke,  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria,  Count  von 
Haeseler,  Priuce  Bernard  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  von  Bock  and  Polach,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Baron 
vouderGoltz,  Military  Governor  of  Belgium,  General  von  Hiudenburg. 

General  Stall ,  Chief— Major-Wen.  Erich  von  Falkeuhayn. 

Corps  Commanders— First  Corps,   Eastern  Prussia,  Konigsberg,  General  von  Kluck;  Second  Corps, 


Ninth  Corps,  Altoua, ;    Tenth    Ca>ps,  Hanover, ;  Eleventh 

Cb?-ps,Cassel, ;  Twelfth  Corps,  Dresden, ;  Thirteenth  Corps,  Stuttgart, 

;  Fourteenth  Corps,  Carlsruhe, ;  Fifteenth  Corps,  Strassburg, 

Sixteenth  Corps,  Metz, ;    Seventeenth  Corps,  Danzig, ; 


Eighteenth  Corps,  Frankfort-ou-Main, ;  Nineteenth  Corps,  Leipsig, ; 

Twentieth  Catps,  Allenstein, ;  Twenty-first  Corps,  Saarbrucken, ;  first 

Bavarian  Army  Carps,  Munich, ;  Second  Bavarian  Army  Corps,  Wurzburg. 

;  Third  Bavarian  Army  Corps, ;  Commander  of  the  Prussian  Guards, ■ 

THE  NAVY. 

The  supreme  command  is  exercised  by  the  Emperor. 

Inspector- General ( vacant);  Chief  of  the  Admiralty,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz;  Chief  of  Staff,  Admiral 
von  Pohl;  North  Sea  Fleet,  Admiral  von  Ingenohl;  Commander  of  North  Sea  Station,  Vice-  Admiral  V. 
Krosigk;  Baltic  Station,  Vice- Admiral  Bachman;  First  Squadron,  Vice-Admiral  von  Lons;  Second 
Squadron,  Rear- Admiral  Scheer;  Third  Squadron,  Rear-  Admiral  Schutz;  Cruiser  Squadron,  Asiatic* 
Vice- Admiral  - ;  Scotlting  Squadron,  Vice-  Admiral  Hipper. 

THE    FRENCH    GOVERNMENT. 

President Raymond  Poincare. 

The  annual  allowance  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  600,000  francs,  with  a  further  allowance 
of  600,000  francs  for  his  expenses. 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Senate.  —President,  M.  Antonin  Dubost;  Vice-Presidents,  M.  Turon,  Maurice  Faure,  Savary, 
Jean  Dupuy;  Secretary- General,  M.  Hustin. 

Chamber  of  DEPUTiiis.  -Presi'dcui,  M.  Paul  Deschanel ;  Vice- Presidents,  MM.  Clemen tel,  Mones- 
tier,  Justin  Godard,  Viollette;  Secretary- General,  M.  Launoy. 

The  Senators  number  about  300,  and  are  at  present  politically  divided  into  about  156  members  of 
the  Radical  and  Radical-Socialist  "Lert"  party,  56  members  belonging  to  the  Republican  "Left", 
19  I  ndependents,  58  Republican  Unionists,  and  23  ' '  Right ' ' ,  representative  of  the  various  shades  of 
the  opposition. 

r — 

the: 
172 
Republican- 

THE  ARMY. 

Supreme  Commander- General  Joffre.  Conseil  Super irur  de  Guerre:  Generals  Chomer,  de  Langlede 
Cary,  Legrand, Marion, Menestrel, Michel,  Pau,  Archiuard,  LaffondeLadebat.deCuricres  deCasteluau. 

Military  Governor  of  Paris    General  Gallieni. 

Militai-y  Governor  of  7te//V»7— General  Chevenet. 

Commanders  art  he  thrpsd'.  I  rm<e  — First  Corps,  Lille,  General  Cremor;  Second  Corps,   Amiens,  

;  Tliird  Corps,  Rouen,  (ieneral  Valabrigue;  Fourth  Corps,  Le  Mans, General  Boelle;  Fifth 

Corps,  Orleans,  General  Hrochin;  Sixth  Corps,  Chalons-snr-Marne,  General  d'Amade;  Seventh  Corj>s, 
Besancon, General  Bouneau;  Eighth  Corps,  Bourges, General  Focb ;  Ninth  Corps,  roan, General  Dubail; 
Tenth  Corps,  Rennes,  General  Sorde„;  Eleventh  Corps  Nantes,  General  Lanrezac;  Twelfth  Corps,  lAm- 
oges,  General  Pelecier;  Thirteenth  Corps,  Clermont-Ferrand,  General  Fluffay:  Fourteenth  Corps.  Lyon-, 
General  Courbebaisse;  Fifteenth  Corps,  Marseilles,  General  Mercier  Mllon  ;  Stxtet  nth  Corps*  Montpelller. 
General  Fanrie;  Seventeenth  Corps,  Toulouse,  General  Plagnol ;  Eighteenth  Corps,  Bordeaux,  General 
de  Mas  Latrie;  Nineteenth  Corps,  Algiers,  General  Molnler;  Twentieth  Corps,  Nancy,  General 
Goetschy;  Commander- General  of  Colonial  Corps  d'Annre,  General  Vautier  (Paris). 

THE  NAVY. 

Commanders  of  Squadrons  and  Divisions  of  S'/nadrons— Commander-in-Chief,  Admiral  Bone  de 
Lapeyrore  (flagship  Courbetl;  fkeond,  Vice- Admiral  Charles  Chncheprat;  Third,  Hear-  Admiral  Le 
Bris.  Channel,  Vice- Admiral  C.  B.  Kaveren.ii.  Cruiser  Squadron  -First  Division,  Rear- Admiral  de 
RamevdeSuErnv;  Second  Division.  Rear- Admiral  Sene*.  Squadron  of  Extreme  Or  lent— Rear-  Admiral 
Colloch  de  Kerilll  (flagship  Montcalm).  Naval  Division  of  il/brocco-Captain  Simon  (flagship  Du 
Chayla). 

THE    RUSSIAN    GOVERNMENT. 

COUNCIL     OF     THE    EMPIRE 

President Privy  Councillor  Aklmof. 

The  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Duma  have  equal  legislative  powers  and  the  same  right  of 
Initiative  In  legislation  and  of  addressing  questions  to  Ministers.  The  fourth  Duma  has  been  sitting 
Since  November,  1012.  Duma:  Right,  63:  Nationalists,  124;  Oefobrists,  95;  Progressives,  15; 
Constitutional  Democrats,  59;  Travalllistes,  10;  Social  Democrats,  16;  Poles,  16;  Independents,  16. 
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THE  ARMY. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  is  the  Emperor. 

Commander-in-Chief  in  Poland— General  Russky. 

Commanders  of  Military  Conscriptions— First  Conscription,  Petersburg,  H.  I.  H.  the  Grand  Duke 

Nikolai  Nikolayewitseh.  Second  Conscription,  Vilna,  General .       Third    Conscription, 

Warsaw,  General  Skalon.  Fourth  Conscription,  Kiev,  General  Ivanoff.  Fifth  Conscription, 
Odessa,  General  Nikitin.  Sixth  Conscription,  Moscow,  General  Pleuve.  Seventh  Conscription, 
Kazan,  General  of  Infantry  Baron  Salza.  Eighth  Conscription,  Don,  General  VcronzofF.  Ninth- 
Conscription,  Caucasus,  General  Woronzow  Daschkow.  Tenth  Conscription,  Turkestan,  General 
Samsanoff.  Eleventh  Conscription,  Western  Siberia,  General  Szmit.  Twelfth  Conscription,  Irkutsk, 
General  Evert.    Thirteenth  Conscription,  Amur,  General  Letchitsky. 

THE  NAVY. 

Commander-in-Chief— Vacant  since  death  of  Grand  Duke  Alexis. 


THE    ITALIAN    GOVERNMENT. 

PARLIAMENT. 

President  or  the  Senate— Siznor  Manfredi.     President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — Signor  Marcora. 

Lower  House,  elected  October,  1913:  Constitutionalists,  318;  Radicals,  70;  Republicans,  16; 
Socialists,  77 ;  Syndicalists,  3 ;  Catholica,  24. 

THE  ARMY. 
Chief  of  Staff— General  Cadorne. 

Corps  Commanders— Turin,  Lieutenant-General  Brusati  Roberto;  Alessandria, Lieutenant-General 
Ragni;  Milan,  Lieutenant-General  di  Maio;  Genoa,  Lieutenant-General  Masi;  Verona,  Lieutenant- 
General  Aliprindi;  Bologna,  Lieutenant-General  Nava;  Ancona,  Lieutenant-General  Barattieri  diS. 
Pietro;  Florence,  Lieutenant-General  Delia  Noce;  Rome,  Lieutenant-General  Frugoui;  Naples, 
Lieutenant-General  Graudi;  Bari,  Lieutenant-General  Panizzardi;  Palermo,  Lieutenant-General 
Marini. 

COMMANDERS  OF  MILITARY  DIVISIONS. 

1.  Turin,  Lieutenant-General  Escard;  2.  Novara,  Majoi -General  Nasalli  Rocca-;  3.  Ales- 
sandria, Lieutenant-General  Prelli;  4.  Cuneo,  Lieutenant-General  Reisoli;  5.  Milan,  Lieutenant- 
General  Porro;  6.  Brescia,  Major-General  ItoiH;  7.  Piacenza,  Lieutenant-General  Nicolis  di 
Robilant;  8.  Genoa,  Lieutenant-General  Riggi;  9.  Verona,  Lieutenant-General  Petitti  di  Roreto; 
10.  Padua,  Major-General  Tettoni;  11.  Bologna,  Lieutenant-General  Ruelle;  12.  Ravenna, 
Lieutenant-General  Cianieo;  13.  Ancona,  Major-General Druetti;  14.  Chieti,  Major-General  Toscani; 
15.  Florence,  Lieutenaut-General  de  Chauraud  de  Saint  Eustache;  16.  Leghorn,  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Valleris;  17.  Home,  Lieutenant-General  Zoppi;  18.  Perugia,  Lieutenant-General  Piaceutini 
Alberto.  19.  Cagliari,  Lieutenant-General  Cappello;  20.  Naples,  Major-General  Piacentiui;  21. 
Salerno,  Lieutenant-General  D' Alessandro;  22.  Bari,  Lieutenant-General  Mazzoli;  23.  Catanzaro, 
Major-General  Scrivante;  24.  Palermo,  Lieutenant-General  Airaldi;  25,  Messina,  Major-General 
Trabucchi. 

THE    NAVY. 

President  of  the  Council—  Admiral  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Thomas,  Duke  of  Genoa.  Commanders  of 
the  Squadrons— Active,    Vice- Admiral  Amero;  Second  Squadron,  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi. 

THE    AUSTRO-HUNCARIAN    GOVERNMENT. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  REICHSRATH. 

President  of  the  House  of  Lords— Prince  Alfred  Windischgratz.  Vice- Pi-esidents— Prince  Fiirstenberg 
and  Prince  Schoenburg.    President  of  the  House  of  Deputies— Dr.  Julius  Sylvester. 

THE  HUNGARIAN  REICHSTAG. 

President  of  the  House  of  Magnates— Baron  Samuel  Josika  de  Branyicska.  President  of  the  House  of 
Representatives— Paul  von  Boethy. 

THE  ARMY. 

Commander-in-Chief,  The  Emperor  and  King.  Representative  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
(vacant) ;  Chief  of  General  Staff,  Freiherr  Franz  Conrad  von  Hotzendorf,  G.  d.  I. 

Inspectors-General  of  Troops— G.  d.  I.  Archduke   Frederick;  F.  Z.   M.  Oscar  Potiorek;  F.  Z.  M. 

Liborius  von  Frank; ;  G.  d.  I.   Franz  Schoedler.    Cavalry- Inspector, 

;    Artillery- Inspector,   F.  Z.    M.    Archduke   Leopold   Salvator. 

Secretary  of  War,  F.  Z.  M.  Alexander  Ritter  von  Krobatin.     Inspector  of  Fortifications,  F.  Z.  M. 
Adalbert  Renda.    Inspector  of  Sappers,  G.  M.  Emil  Ritter  von  Gologorski. 

Commander  of   the   Imperial  and   Royal  Austrian   Reserves  (Landwehr-)— G.   d.  I.  Archduke, 

Commander  ot  the  Royal  Hungarian  Reserves  (Honved)— G.  d.  K  Franz  Rohr. 

Corps  Commanders— First  Corps,  Cracow,  G.  d.  K.  Eduard  von  Bohm-Ermolli;  Second  Corps, 
Vienna,  G.  d.  I.  Albert  von  Ziegler;  Third  Corps,  Graz,  F.  M.  L.  Colerus  von  Geldern;  Fourth  Corps, 
Budapest,  G.  d.   K.   Karl   Tersztyansky  von  Nadas;   Fifth  Corps,  Poszony  (Presburg),  temporarily, 

F.  M.  L.  Paul  Puhallo  von  Brlog:  Sixth  Corps,  Kassa  (Kaschau),  G.  d.  I.  Svetozar  Boroevic  von 
Bojna;    Seventh  Corps,  Tcmesvar,  G.  d.  I.    Otto  Meixner  von  Zweienstamm;  Eighth  Corps,  Prague, 

G.  d.   K. ;    Ninth  Corps,   Leitmeritz,  G.    d.    I.    Lothnr  Edler  von 

Hortstein;  Tenth  Corps,  Przemysl,  G.  d.  K.  Hugo  Meixner  von  Zvvlienstamm;  Eleventh  Corpsy 
Lemberg,  G.  d.  K.  Desiderius  Kolossvary  de  Kolosvar;  Twelfth  Corps,  Nagyszeben  (Hermannstadt), 
G.  d.  I.  Hermann  Kovess  de  Kovesshaza;  Thirteenth  Corps,  Agram.F.  M.  L.  Adolf  Rhemen  Freiherr 
zu  Barensfeld.  Fourteenth  Corps,  Innsbruck,  G.d.K  Victor  Dankl ;  Fifteenth  Corps,  Sarajevo,  G.  d. I. 
Micbael  Edler  von  Appel ;  Sixteenth  Corps,  Ragusa,  F.  M.  L.  Blasius  Schemua. 

Note— G.  d.  I.,  General  of  Infantry;  G.  d.  K.,  General  of  Cavalry;  F.  Z. M. ,  Feldzeugmeister; 
F.  M.  L.,  Field  Marshal- Lieutenant;  G.  M. ,  Major-General. 

THE    SPANISH    GOVERNMENT. 

THE  CORTES. 

The  Senate— President,  His  Excellency  Senor  Marcelo  Azcarraga;  Vice-Presidents,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Duke  of  Montellano,  Senor  Angel  Zorilla;  Secretaries,  His  Excellencv  Senor  Francisco 
Garcia  Molinas,  Senor  Jose  Ranero,  His  Excellency  Marquis  de  Laurencin,  His  Excellency  Count  de 
Benars. 

The  Congress— President,  Augusto  Gonzalez  Besada;  Vice- Pi-esidents,  Francisco  Aparicio  Ruiz, 
LuisEspada  Geutin,  Pascual  Amat  Estevo,  Antonio  Aura  Bozouat;  Chief  Secretary,  Count  de  Pena 
Ramzo. 

President  Council  of  State— Duke  of  Manetas. 
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The  members  of  the  Senate  are  politically  divided  as  follows  (March,  1914):  Liberals  197.  Con- 
servatives 70,  Democrats  24,  Independents  22,  Archbishops  and  Bishops  18,  Carlists  8,  Repub'lcans 
6,  Reuionallsts  5,  and  Integrate  1. 

The  number  of  Deputies  N  383  consisting  of  Liberals  and  Democrats,  Conservatives,  Republicans, 
Independents.  Carlists,  Regionalists,  Integrists,  Socialists,  Federals  and  Nationalists,  and  Agrarians. 

THE    ARMY. 

Supreme  Commander — General  Echasue  Uonde  del  Serrallo.  Military  Governor  of  Madrid — General 
Apolinar  Sanz  de  Buruego.  Supreme  Council  of  the  Army — General  Sanchez  Valdes,  General  Manrique 
de  Lara,  General  Sancnez  Campomanes,  General  Ramon  Aunon.  Captain-General  of  Madrid- — 
General  Julio  Domingo  Bazan.  Captain-General  of  Barcelona — <  ieneral  Villa/  y  Villata.  Personal 
Aides-de-Camp  to  His  Majesty  the  King — The  Duke  of  Santo  Mauro  and  the  Marquis  of  Vlana. 
King's  Private  Secretary — His  Excellency  Sefior  Emilio  M.  Torres. 

THE    NAVY. 

Supreme    Commander — Admiral  Arias  de  Miranda. 

Supreme  Council  of  the  Navy — Admiral  Francisco  Chacon  Terry,  Vlce-Admlra!  Jose  Margado, 
Vlce-Admiral  Gabriel  Acto,  Captain  R.  N.  Juan  Spotorno,  Captain  R.  N.  Cristobel  de  Castello, 
Captain  R.  N.  Jose  Carranza,  Capt.  R.  N.  Guillermo  Pareno. 

Naval  Aides-de-Camp  to  King  Alfonso — His  Excellency  Admiral  Angel  Aznar  and  Vice-Admiral 
Rafael  Rodriguez  de  Vera.  

THE    JAPANESE    GOVERNMENT. 

IMPERIAL    DIET. 

House  of  Peers — President,  Prince  Tokugawa;  Vice-President,  Marquis  Kuroda:  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Mr.  K.  Yanagida. 

The  composition  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  as  follows:  Princes  of  Blood  15,  Princes  16,  Marquises  32, 
Counts  16,  Viscounts  68,  Barons  69,  Imperial  Nominees  125,  Representatives  of  Highest  Taxpayers  45; 
total.   366. 

House  of  Representatives — President,  Mr.  S.  Oku;  Vice-President,  Mr.  N.  Seki;  Secretary-General, 
Mr.  Hayashlda, 

The  number  of  members  is  as  follows:  Constitutionals  (Selyukal)  215,  National  Liberals  (Ko- 
kumlnto)  92,  Central  Club  30,  Independents  43;  total,  380. 

THE    ARMY. 

Supreme  Commander — His  Imperial  Majesty. 

War  Minister — Lieut.-General  Oka.  Field  Marshals — General  Prince  Yamagata,  General  Prince 
Oyama,  General  Count  Oku.      Chief  of  General  Staff — General  Viscount  Hasegawa. 

Consul  Superieur  de  la  Guerre — H.  I.  H.  General  Prince  Fushlmi,  General  Viscount  Kawamura,  Gen- 
eral Viscount  Oshlma,  General  Count  Terauchl,  H.  I.  H.  General  Prince  Kan-In,  General  Baron  Asada. 

Military  Governor — Lieut.-General  Baron  Nakamura. 

Commanders  of  Division  d'Armee — Imperial  Guard  Division,  Tokio,  Lieut.-General  Baron  Yamane; 
First  Division,  Toklo,  Lieut.-General  Ichlnohe;  Second  Division,  Sendai.  Lieut.-General  Nitahara; 
Third  Division,  Nagoya,  Lieut.-General  Senba;  Fourth  Division,  Osaka,  Lieut.-General  Oseko;  Fifth 
Division,  Hiroshima,  Lieut.-General  Otani;  Sixth  Division.  Kumamoto,  Lieut.-General  Iinczawa; 
Seventh  Division,  Asahigawa.  Lieut.-General  TJtsunomlya:  Eighth  Division,  Hlrosaka.  Lieut.-General  Oi. 
Ninth  Division,  Kanaeawa,  Lleut.-General  Kawamura.  Tenth  Division,  Himeji.  Lieut.-General  Yamakuchi; 
Eleventh  Division,  Zentsuujl,  Lieut.-General  Kagisakl;  Twelfth  Division,  Kokura,  Lieut.-General  Shiba; 
Thine  nth  Division,  Takata,  Lieut. -General  Akiyama;  Fourteenth  Division,  Utsunomiya,  Lieut. -General 
Matsukawa;  Fifteenth  Division,  Toyohashl,  Lieut.-General  Iguchl;  Sixteenth  Division,  Kioto,  Lieut.- 
General  Matsukawa;  Seventeenth  Division,  Okayama,  Lieut.-General  Hongo;  Eighteenth  Division,  Kurume, 
Lieut.-General  Kamio. 

THE    NAVY. 

Admirals  of  the  Fleet — Count  Togo,  and  Viscount  Inouye.  Commander-in-Chief  of  First  Squadron — 
Vice-Ail  miral  T.  Kato.  Commander-in-Chief  of  Second  Squadron — Vice-Admiral  S.  Kato.  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Third  Squadron — Rear-Admiral  M.  Tsuchiya.  Commandant.  Yokosuka  Naval  station — 
Vlce-Admlral  S.  Ijlchl.  Commandant,  Kure  Naval  Station — Vice-Admiral  M.  Yoshiniatsu.  Com- 
mand oni,  Saseho  Naval  Station — Vlce-Admlral  K.  Fujii.  Commandant,  Maizuru  Naval  Station — Vice- 
Admiral  II.  Sakamoto.  

THE    SWISS    GOVERNMENT. 

Tin:  Federal  Council  is  elected  tri-annually  bv  the  Assembly  Federal.    Members  for  the 

Serio.l  ending  December,  1915,  are  as  follows:  Messrs.   E.    Muller,  A.  Hoflmaiiu,  G.   Motta,   Cam. 
•ecoppet,  L.  Forrer,  Edm.Bcnnlthess  and  F.  Calonder. 

The  Federal  Council  is  the  chief  executive  body  of  the  confederation,  and  arts  as  a  unit.     Its 

members  are  the  directors  of  the   respective  departments  of  Interior,  Justice,  Military,  Finance. 

amerce,  Post  and  Railroads.      The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  la  the  nominal  President  of 

Switzerland.  President— W&, Dr. Giuseppe  Motta.  Vice-President .  The  President  is  the 

Chief  of  the  TVpnrtmentof  Foreign  A  flairs. 

•National  Assembly— 189 members.  President,  Alfred  Planta.  Groups:  114  Radical- Democrats, 
38  Roman  Catholic  <  Sonservatives,  IS  socialists,  13  Centre, 5  Social-Political,  4  "Independent."  They 
are  elected  by  the  people. 

Nation  a  i.  s  i  atk  ( 'otTNCiL— 2  from  each  canton.  PresUlcnt,  Eugene  Richard.  The  elections  are 
under  cantonal  regulation. 

Military— Chief  of  Drpnrti>ui\t—V(H\erRl  Councillor  ('ami  lie  i» ippet,    Oommander-in-Chief  of 

Swiss  Army    General  Ulrich  Will"  (elected  during  European  war;.      GMef  of  QenertU  Staff— Corps 
Commander T.  Sprechervon  Bernegg. 

j'n  sidi  ot  oft/ie  Siipri  me  t  ourt  ofou  Uzerland — T)r.  H.  Honegger. 

BiiKisTRi  Prt  sident  and  !>•  narinu  ut  of  Politics— Hen  A  rtnur  Hoffmann.  Minister  fat>  rior—'Dt. 
Felix  L.  Calonder.  Minister  Justice  and  Pallet — Herr  Kduaid  Muller.  Minister  HPar— Monsieur  Cam. 
Decoppet.    Minister  J  ■  Dr.  Giuseppe  Motta.     Minx  ,  Industry  uiui 

[culture— D\:  Edm.  Schulthess.     Minister  Post  and  Mailroads— Dr.  Lud wig  Forrer, 

*  Group  changes  in  National  AflMmbly,  cans,.!  by  bye -election*  lllUM  laal  (Jeneral  Election,  impossible  to  trace. 

THE    PORTUGUESE    GOVERNMENT. 

Tun  permanent  President  of  the  Republic  of  Portugal  Is  Manuel  de  Arrlaira,  ejected  In  August, 
1911.     The  Ministry,  appointed  .lime  2-'     1914,  Is  constituted  as  follows:     Premier  and  Minister  of  the 

lnti  rinr — Bernardino  Machado;    .Minister  of  rtnana    -Antonio  doa  Santos  Lucas;   Minister  (if  war 

—  Antonio    Julio    da    Cost  a     l'erelra;     Minister    of    Murine — AugUStO    Kduardo    Neupartti:     Mini 

for  Foreign  Affairs — Alfredo  A u gusto  Frelre  de  Andrade;  Minister  of  Public  Works — Joao  Maria 
i\c-  Almeida  Lima:  Minister  of  the  Colonies — \  if  redo  Auguato  Llsboa  de  Lima:  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction — Jose  de  Matos  Sobral  ('Id;  Minister  Of  Justice — Kduardo  AugUStO  de  Sousa  Montelro. 
There  have  occurred,  since  the  Summer  of  1912,  several  niomirchlal  uprisings,  the  latest  on 
October  20,  1914,  all  of  which  have  been  suppressed. 
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THE    NATIONS    OF    AFRICA. 


Country. 


Abyssinia 

Egypt 

Liberia 

Morocco* 

Soudan 

Union  of  South  Africa. 


Form  of 
Government. 


Empire 

Cou-dominium. 

Republic 

Empire 

Cou-dominium. 
British 


Area  (in 
Sq.  Miles"). 

350,000 
363. 200 

48,000 
220,000 
950.000 
470.000 


Population. 


7, 000, 000 
11.400.000 
1,500,000 
5, 000, 000 
2,750,000 
6.000,000 


Capital. 


Adis  Ababa. 

Cairo 

Monrovia.... 

Fez 

Khartoum... 
Pretoria 


Pop.  of 
Capital. 


Summary:                   Area  (in  Sq.  Miles).  L'opula.i<>n. 

Independent 1,700,000  20,000,000 

Belgian S00,000  15,000,000 

British  ft 2,132,840  40,000.000 

French  § 4.300,000  36,000.000 


Nummary:  Area  ( in  Sq.  Miles), 

German 930, 000 

Italian 591,000 

Portuguese 800,000 

Spanish 86. 000 


40, 00O 

670. 000 

8.000 

140, 000 

90.0UO 

50,000 


Population. 

15,000.000 

1,750,000 

9,000.000- 

250,000 


*  The  Barbary  States  are  Algeria  (Freuch),    Morocco    (French),   Tripoli  (Italian),  and  Tunis 
(French),    t  Inclusive  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (above),   t  Exclusive  of  Egypt  aud  Anglo- 


Egyptian  Soudan.    §  Inclusive  of  Morocco. 


DIVISION    OF    AFRICA    AMONG    THE    EUROPEAN    POWERS. 

British  Africa:  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland  Protectorate.  Cape  Colony,  Central  Africa,  East 
Africa  Protectorate,  Egypt,  Uganda  Protectorate,  Zanzibar  Protectorate,  Mauritius,  Natal,  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate,  Territory  of  the  Royal  Niger  Co.,  South  Africa,  West  Africa,  Zululand  and 
Islands,  and  the  Boer  colonies. 

French  Africa:  Algeria,  Senegal,  French  Soudan  and  the  Niger  Gaboon  and  Guinea  Coast- 
Congo  Region,  Somali  Coast.  Madagascar  and  Islands. 

(a)  German  Africa:    Togoland,Cameroous,  South  West  Africa,  East  Africa. 

Italian  Africa:    Eritrea,  Somaliland,  Tripoli. 

Port ugubse  Africa:    Angola,  the  Congo,  Guinea,  East  Africa  and  islands. 

Spanish  Africa:    Rio  de  Oro,  Adrar,  Fernando  Po  and  islands. 

Belgian  Africa.     The  Congo  State. 

The  remaining  territory  of  Africa  unoccupied  is  a  part  of  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara  and  the  inde- 
pendent States  of  Abyssinia,  Morocco  andLiberia.  Even  this  territory,  except  the  last,  is  destined 
to  pass  under  the  power  of  the  Europeans.     The  figures  are  from  ' '  Whitaker'  s  Almanack. ' ' 

(a)  Captured  by  British,  1914. 

THE    UNION    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

A  federation  of  four  British  Colonies  in  South  Africa,  namely,  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  was  formed  provisionally  In  1900  by  a  convention  held  at  Capetown. 
The  federation  was  confirmed  by  an  act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  August  16,  1909,  and  the  date 
appointed  for  the  establishment  of  the  Union  was  fixed  for  May  31,  1910.  Viscount  Gladstone  was 
appointed  Governor-General  and  assumed  office  on  that  date. 

The  act  of  Union  vested  the  executive  government  in  the  King  and  his  successors,  a  Governor-General 
advised  by  an  executive  council  and  ministers  of  state.  Legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  Parliament 
composed  of  the  King,  a  Senate  of  forty  members,  eight  nominated  for  ten  years  by  the  Governor-General 
in  council,  and  eight  for  each  original  province  elected  for  ten  years  by  the  two  houses  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature  sitting  together,  and  a  House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of  members  chosen  as  follows:  From 
the  Cape  Colony,  51;  Natal,  17;  Transvaal,  3G;  Orange  Free  State,  17.  The  Governor-General  has 
the  power  to  summon,  prorogue  and  dissolve  Parliament,  and  that  body  shall  sit  annually. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  Administrator  for  each  province  for  five  years,  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  a  Provincial  Council  elected  for  three  years. 

Pretoria,  in  the  Transvaal,  is  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  Union,  and  Cape  Town  the  meeting  place 
of  Parliament.  The  English  and  Dutch  languages  are  both  official.  It  is  nrovidod  that  the  British  South 
African  Company's  territories  may  be  received  into  the  Union  and  the  government  of  native  territories 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Union  Government. 

The  area  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  as  follows,  in  square  miles:  Cape  Colony,  276.995: 
Natal,  35,290-  Transvaal,  110.426;  Orange  Free  State,  50,389.     Total  Union,  473,100. 

The  population  is  as  follows:  Cape  Colony,  2,564,965;  Natal,  1,194,043;  Transvaal,  1,686,212: 
Orange  Free  State,  528,174.     Total  Union,  5,973,394. 


THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF   AUSTRALIA. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  consists  of  the  six  original  Australian  colonies:  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Each  of  these 
Is  a  self-governing  State,  except  as  to  the  powers  reserved  to  the  Confederation.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  was  proclaimed  at  Sydney,  January  1,  1901.  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Federal  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  King — represented  by  a  Governor-General — a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-six  Senators — six  for  each  State — chosen 
or  six  years.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  seventy-five  members,  distributed  as 
follows:  New  South  Wales,  27;  Victoria,  22;  Queensland,  9;  South  Australia,  7;  Western  Australia, 
5;  Tasmania,  5. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  embrace  commerce,  shipping,  finance,  defence, 
post-office,  telegraph,  census  and  statistics  and  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  State.  Authority  is  given  to  the  Commonwealth  to  assume 
jurisdiction  regarding  railways,  lighthouses,  marriage  and  divorce,  and  emigration  and  immigration. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor-General,  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  of  respon- 
sible Ministers.  There  is  also  a  Federal  Judicature.  The  present  seat  of  Government  is  at  Melbourne, 
the  Federal  capital  (Canberra)  being  in  process  of  building.  The  area  of  the  Commonwealth, 
with  the  Territories  (Northern  Territory,  Papua),  and  Federal  District  (Canberra),  is  3,063,041 
square  miles,  and  the  population  (census,  1911)  13  4,918,707. 

Each  of  the  States  has  its  own  Parliament,  Governor,  Ministry  and  Judiciary. 


CHINA. 

China,  the  oldest  of  monarchies,  became  a  republic  on  February  12,  1912. 

The  Government  is  composed  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Senate  of  274  members  who 
serve  for  six  years  (one-third  of  the  members  retiring  every  two  years),  elected  by  the  various 
Provincial  Assemblies  and  Electoral  Colleges,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  596  members  who 
serve  for  three  years,  the  number  for  each  province — Thibet,  Kokonor,  and  Mongolia — being  pro- 
portional to  the  estimated  population,  one  representative  being  elected  for  each  800,000  of  the 
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China — Continued. 


population.  Male  citizens  are  eligible  to  vote  If  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older  and  If 
they  possess  any  of  the  following  qualifications:  (a)  payment  of  direct  tax  of  S2  per  annum  or  over, 
(6)  possession  of  immovable  property  of  the  value  of  $500  or  over,  (c)  graduate  of  an  elementary 
or  higher  school,  (d)  possession  of  an  education  equivalent  to  (c).  Opium  smokers  are  disqualified. 
The  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  following  Ministries:  (1)  Foreign  Affairs,  (2)  Interior, 
<3)  Finance,  (4)  Education,  (5)  War,  (6)  Marine,  (7)  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  (8)  Communica- 
tions, and  (9)  Justice.  The  affairs  of  Mongolia  and  Thibet,  formerly  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  are  now  under  the  Department  for  Mongolia  and  Thibet. 

President  of  the  Republic — Yuan  Shih-kai  (Honan),  born  1859,  elected  October  6,  1913, 
Inaugurated  October  10,  1913.  The  Presidental  term  is  five  years.  The  President  can  be  re-elected 
but  for  one  other  term  only.  Three  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  the  new  President 
will  be  elected. 

Vice-President — Li  Yuan-Hung  (Hupeh),  Peking,  elected  October  7,  1913. 

Parliament  met  on  April  8,  1913.  The  committee  for  drafting  the  Constitution,  consisting  of 
sixty  members,  thirty  appointed  from  each  house,  met  on  July  21;  the  draft  Constitution  of  113 
articles  was  completed  and  passed  on  October  25,  1913.  A  constitutional  struggle  broke  out  between 
the  President  and  Parliament  to  determine  the  powers  of  the  President,  which  are  regarded  as  unduly 
restricted  in  the  draft  Constitution;  on  January  11,  1914,  the  President  formally  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  and  has  taken  all  power  into  his  own  hands  (April,  1914). 

The  following  are  members  of  the  Cabinet  (February,   1914): 


Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Sun 
Pao-ch'i  (Chekiang). 

Minister   of   Finance — Chow   Tzu-ch'i    (Shan- 
tung). 

Minister 
(Chlhll). 

Minster 

Minster 
(Chekiang) 

Peking  Is  the  Capital. 


of       Education — Tong      Hua-lung 

of    War — Twan     Chi-ju    (Shantung). 
of     Justice — Chang      Tsung-hslang 


the     Interior — Liang   Tang-yen 


Minister     of 
(Kwangtung). 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce — Chang 
Ch'ien  (Kiangsu). 

Minister  of  Communications — Liang  Tung-yen 

(Kwangtung). 

Minister  of   Marine — Liu   Kuan-hslung    (Fuh- 
kien). 
The  Government  has  been  recognized  by  all  the  powers. 


AREA    AND    POPULATION. 


Territory. 

Square  Miles. 

1,501,000 

360,000 

1,076,000 

Population. 

Territory. 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

China  proper 

402,000,000 

11,000,000 

3,000,000 

Thibet 

750.000 
600,000 

3,000  000 

Manchuria 

Eastern  Turkestan. . 
Total 

2,000,000 

4,287,000 

421,000,000 

China  proper  (or  the  eighteen  provinces)  contains  an  area  of  over  1,500,000  square  miles.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  1,860  miles,  and  its  breadth  1,520  miles,  and  its  population,  according 
to  the  latest  Chinese  estimates,  exceeds  400,000,000.  The  civil  government  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  is  Intrusted  to  viceroys  and  governors,  and  under  them  each  province  is  subdivided  into 
circuits  superintended  by  taotais  or  intendants,  and  again  into  prefectures  and  districts.  All  the 
territorial  officials  are  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  provincial  viceroys  and 
governors,  though  free  to  act  independently  in  many  matters  of  local  detail  and  finance,  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Central  Government  at  Peking  in  all  important  questions,  and  especially  so  in 
foreign  affairs.  The  administration  of  Mongolia  and  Turkestan  is  Intrusted  to  the  military 
lieutenant-governors,  who,  with  the  Chinese  officials  in  Thibet,  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Mongolian  Superintendency,  or  Colonial  Office,  in  Peking. 

Foreign  relations  with  the  Chinese  Empire  have  existed  for  many  centuries.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Venetian  merchant-adventurer  Marco  Polo  resided  in  Cambaluc  (the  present  Peking), 
and  was  employed  by  the  Mongol  Emperor  Kublal  Khan  as  adviser.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Jesuit  missionaries  had  attained  considerable  influence,  but  their  power  aroused  jealousy  and  they 
were  expelled.  The  Dutch  and  Portuguese  traders  had  for  centuries  maintained  commercial  dealings 
with  the  port  of  Canton,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  largely  displaced 
by  the  British  East  India  Company,  and  when  the  company's  monopoly  was  withdrawn  in  1833 
the  position  of  British  merchants  in  Canton  became  a  national  question  and  contributed  toward 
the  first  Chinese  war  of  1S40.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Nanking  as  the  result  of  these  operations, 
ceding  Hongkong  to  Great  Britain  and  opening  five  ports  to  foreign  trade  and  residence;  but  the 
principle  of  extra-terrltoriality  was  maintained  and  foreigners  remained  amenable  only  to  the  laws 
of  their  own  countries.  The  continued  exclusiveness  of  the  Chinese  Government  led  by  a  long 
chain  of  events  to  the  war  of  I860,  when  British  and  French  troops  captured  Peking  and  burned 
the  Summer  Palace.  From  this  date  the  development  of  foreign  trade  began  to  be  most  important, 
and  for  many  years  Great  Britain's  share  of  it  was  greatly  predominant.  In  1894  China  fought  a 
disastrous  war  with  Japan,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  Formosa  and  the  establshment  of  Korea  as  an  in- 
dependent state. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  In  1905  a  treaty  and  additional  agree- 
ment relating  to  Manchuria  were  entered  into  between  Japan  and  ( 'hina.  By  the  former  t  be  <  'liinese 
Government  consented  to  all  the  transfers  and  assignments  made  by  Russia  to  Japan  In  Manchuria; 
and  by  the  latter  the  following  cities  and  towns  in  Manchuria  were  opened  as  places  of  international 
residence  and  trade:  Feng-huang-ch'eng,  Llao-yang,  Hsln-mlntun,  Tung-chiang-t/.u  (on  t lie  Liao 
River),  and  Fa-ku-men  in  Fengtien  Province;  Ch'ang-ch'un,  Kirin,  Harbin,  Xinguta.  Hunch'un, 
and  Sansing  in  the  Kirin  Province;  and  Tsitsihar,  Hailar,  Alhun,  and  Manchull  in  the  llclluugchlang 
Province. 

Latest  estimates  of  the  foreign  residents  at  the  open  ports  of  China  are  as  follows:  British, 
10,140;  Japanese,  65,434;  Americans,  :*,176;  Russians,  49.395;  Germans,  4,106;  French,  1,925: 
Portuguese.  3,377;  Spaniards.  400;  Italians,  274;  Danes.  2f><>;  other  nationalities.  3,381;  the  total 
being  141,868.  Out  of  a  total  of  3,239  foreign  firms  in  China  601  are  British,  1,601  Japanese,  238 
German,   100  American,   110  French,  57  Portuguese,  and  S4  Spanish. 

Commerce — The  foreign  trade  of  China,  by  percentage,  was  as  follows  In  1912: 

Great  Britain  L3,  Hongkong  30,  India  6,  oilier  British  dominions  2,  Japan  17,  United  States 
8,  Europe  (excluding   Russia)    14,   Russia  8,  other  countries  2. 

Hallways  —  About  5.900  miles,   inclusive  of  the    Manehurlan  lines. 

Stopping — The  mercantile  marine  (1912)  consisted  of  sixty-eight  vessels  over  100  tons  register 
(fifty-eight  steam),  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  90,420  tons.  In  1912  the  total  tonnage  <>f  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  treaty  ports  was  88,206,497.  Of  these  -14  per  cent,  were  British,  20  per 
cent.  Chine  r  cent.  German,  22  per  cent.  Japanese,  2  per  cent.  French. 

Telegraphs — Peking  is  In  communication  overland  with  Europe  and  Thibet,  the  line  being 
extended   to   Lhasa.      The  total  length  of  line  in  operation  at   end  of    1910  was  49, 000  miles. 

Customs  and  Posts— Letters  can  be  sent  all  over  the  eighteen  provinces  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
3  cents  for  t  wen  I  v  grammes.  The  number  of  Chinese  post-offices  is  5,352;  421,000,000  postal  packets 
and  4,237,000  parcels  were  handled  in    I'M  I. 

Revenue   (1912),   £38.200,000;  expenditure  (1912),  £38.200.000;   debt   (1912),   £170,000.000. 

Imports   (1912),   £04,700,000;  exports    (1911),   £50,121.000;    (1912),  £51,090,000. 


Dominion  of  Canada. 
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DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 

Seat  of  Government— Ottaw a. 

Governor- General— Field-Marshal  H.R.  H.  The  Duke  of  Con  naught  and  Strathearn,  P.  C,  K.  G., 
K.  T.,  K.  P.,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  G.  C.  V.  O.     Salary,  $60,000. 

Ministry. 
The  salary  of  each  member  of  the  Dominiou  Cabinet  holding  a  portfolio  is  $7, 000  per  annum, 
except  the  Premier,  who  receives  $12,000.      The  leader  of  the  Opposition  receives  $7,000. 
The  present  Ministry  was  sworn  into  office  October  10,  1911.     It  is  conservative  in  politics. 


Premier  and  President  of  the  Pi  ivy  Council— Right 

Hon.  Sir  Robert  Laird  Borden. 
Secretary    of  State  and  Minister  of  Mines— Hon. 

Louis  Coder  re. 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce— Hon.  Sir  George 

E.  Foster. 
Minister  of  Justice— Hon.  Charles  J.  Doherty. 
Mhiister  of  Marine  and  Fislieri.es  and  Minister  of 

the  Naval  Se-rv ice— -Hon.  John  D.  Hazen. 
Minister   of    Militia   and   Defence— Hon.   Samuel 


Postmaster-  General— Hon.  T.  C.  Casgrain. 
Minister  of  Agriculture— Hon.  Martin  Burrell. 
Minister  of  Public  Works— Hon.  Robert  Rogers. 
Minister  of  Finance— Hon.  William  T.  White. 
Minister  of  Railways  and    Canals— Hon.   Francis- 

Cochrane. 
Minister  of  the  Interior— -Hon.  William  J.  Roche. 
Minister  of  Customs— Hon.  John  D.  Reid. 
Minister  of  Inland  Revenue— Hon.  P.  E.  Blondin. 
Minister  of  Laboi — Hon.  Thomas  W.  Crothers. 


Hughes, 

Without  Portfolio. 
Hon.  George  H.  Perley.  Hon.  Albert  E.  Kemp.  Hon.  James  A.  Lougheed. 

The  Senate  (  Dominion  Parliament)  is  composed  of  87  members.  The  Speaker' s  salary  is  $4,000. 
Each  Senator  receives  a  sessional  indemnity  of  $2, 500.  The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  221 
members.  The  Speaker  receives  a  salary  of  $4. 000.  Each  member  of  the  House  receives  a  sessional 
indemnity  of  $2,500.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected  under  the  several  provin- 
cial franchises,  in  accordance  with  a  Federal  act  passed  in  1898.  The  Senators  are  appointed  for  life 
by  the  Crown  on  the  nomination  of  the  Governor  in  Council. 

Area,  Population  anb  Seats  of  Government,  and  Lieutenant-Governors  of 

the  Provinces. 


Provinces. 


Albertat 

British  Columbia. .... 

Manitoba 

New  Bruuswick 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec .. 

Saskatchewan  t 

N.  \V.  Territories 

Yukon  Territory 


Area, 
Square 
Miles.  * 


255, 285 

355,855 

251.83 

27,985 

21,428 

407,262 

2,184 

706,834 

251.700 

1,242,224 

207,076 


Total 3.729,665  7.206,643 


Popula- 
tion, 
1911. 


374,663 

392,480 

455.614 

351,889 

492,338 

2,523.274 

93,728 

2,003,232 

4H2, 432 

18.481 

8,512 


Seats  of 
Government. 


Edmonton 

Victoria 

Winnipeg 

Fredericton 

Halifax ... 

Toronto  

Charlottetown . 

Quebec 

Regina 

Ottawa 

Dawson 


Lieutenant-  G  overnors. 


Hon.  G.  H.  V.  Bulyea  (2d  term).  . . 

Hon.  T.  W.  Patterson 

Hon.  D.  C.  Cameron 

Hon.  Josiah  Wood 

Hon.  J.  D.  MacGregor 

Hon.  JohnS.  Hendrie 

Hon.  B.  Rogers 

Hon.  Sir  Francois  Langlier 

Hon.  T.  D.  Brown 

Lawrence  Fortescue,I.  S.O.Com'r 
George  Black, Com'r 


Ap- 
point- 
ed. 

— 1905 
1909 
1911 
1912 
1910 
1914 
1910> 
1911 
191 0 
1905 
1912 


*Land  and  water  included  in  area.  tAlbertaand  Saskatchewan  were  erected  into  provinces  in  1905. 

Bv  the  Extension  act  of  1912,  the  area  of  Ontario  was  increased  by  146,400  square  miles.  Quebec 
by  354,961,  and  Manitoba  by  178,100. 

High  Commissioner  in  London,  England  (vacant). 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  an  area  of  3,729,665  square  miles  (excluding  the  Hudson  Bay, 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  all  tidal  waters)  and  comprises  one- sixteenth  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  British  possessions,  Australia,  the  next  in  size,  con- 
taining 2,946,691  square  miles.  The  Government  of  Canada  is  federal,  centred  at  Ottawa, 
which  city  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  while  the  provinces  have  their  respective  local  Legis- 
latures. The  head  of  the  Federal  Government  is  the  Governor- General,  appointed  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  holding  office  for  five  years,  his  salary  being  paid  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  several  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  Legislatures  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each  province.  The 
highest  court  in  the  Dominion  is  the  Supreme  Court,  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  Judges, 
each  of  whom  receives  a  salary  of  $9, 000  per  annum,  except  the  Chief  Justice,  who  is  paid  an 
additional  SI,  000.  From  the  decisions  of  this  court  the  only  tribunal  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made  is  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain.  The  only 
other  Federal  court  is  the  Exchequer  Court,  presided  over  by  a  single  Judge,  for  trying  cases 
connected  with  the  revenue.  Salary  $8, 000.  All  others  are  of  a  provincial  character,  limited 
to  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  provinces  only. 

Finances. 


customs,  $21,447,445  from  excise,  $12,051,729  from  post-office,  813,158.078  from  public  works,  in- 
cluding Government  railwavs;  miscellaneous,  •  $10,267,952.  The  revenue  in  1912  amounted  to 
$136,108,217.  and  in  1911  it  was  117.780.410. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  consolidated  fund  was  $11 2.059,537, of  which  $12,605,882  was  for 
interest:  $5,109,459  for  civil  government;  $1,335,243  for  art  ministration  of  justice;  $1,379,130  for  leg- 
islation; $2,260,207  for  lighthouse  and  coast  service;  $1,952,525  for  mail  subsidies  and  steamship, 
subventions:  $1.818. 186  for  Indians;  $921,953  for  fisheries;  $800,589  for  department  of  mines  and 
scientific  institutions;  $2,647,878  for  arts,  agriculture  and  statistics:  S9, 114,533  for  militia  and  de- 
fence; $14,154,876  fornubTlc  works;  $13,211,800  for  subsidies  to  provinces;  $10,882,805  for  post-of- 
fice; S14, 433,537  for  railwavs  and  canals;  $3,150,777  for  collecting  customs  revenue;  $1,123,728  for 
ocean  and  river  service;  $1,275,562  for  immigration;  $783,888  for  mounted  police;  $2,086,049  for 

In  1914  the  revenue  amounted  to  $163,174  395,  and  the  expenditure  to  $127,384, 473.  (Details 
not  available  when  Almaxac  went  to  press.) 
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National  jjeht. 

The  gross  public  debt  of  Canada  on  March  31,  1914.  amounted  to  $544,391,369.  The  total  assets 
counted  against  gross  public  debt  amounted  to  $20S.394,5L*. 

DSKSMCK. 

Every  Canadian  citizen  is  liable  to  service  in  the  militia  from  the  age  of  18  to  that  of  60.  Militia- 
men are  enrol  led  for  three  years  to  the  "active''  militia.  The  aciuul  training  varies  in.  length, 
according  to  ihe  branch  of  the  service,  from  12  to  16  days. 

It  is  provided  that  it  the  embodiment  of  the  militia  becomes  necessary,  the  men,  both  active  and 
reserve,  would  he  called  out  in  four  classes  or  levies;  first,  the  unmarried  men  and  widowers  (without 
children)  from  18  u>30;  secondly,  the  unmarried  men  and  widowers (  without  children)  from30to45; 
thirdly,  the  married  men  and  widowers  (with  children)  from  18  to  45;  fourthly,  all  the  remaining 
men  ap  to  60.  In  tne  case  of  a  levee  en  masse,  all  male  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  may  be 
required  toserve  without  regard  to  age.  class  or  distinction. 

The  active  militia  includes  the  "permanent  force," '  which  furnishes  the  personnel  of  the  training 
schools,  and  some  nucleus  units  of  garrison  artillery,  etc  There  are  various  schools  of  military  instruc- 
tion which  are  established  in  the  six  divisional  Areas  and  the  three  military  districts  into  which 
Canada  is  now  divided.  A  proportion  of  the  officers  are  trained  at  the  ltoyal  Military  College  at 
Kingston.    Total  active  militiain  1913  was: 


Branches  of  the  Service. 

Permanent 
Force. 

Remainder  ofi 
AcliveMillUa 

Branxhes  of  the  Seuvice. 

Permanent 
Force. 

Remainder  or 
Acti<  eMfliia- 

Men.  Horses 

Men.|Horses| 

Men.  !  iorses 

Men.  I  lore* 

Cavalry  and  Mounted  Rifles 

372 
289 
793 
506 

265 

267 
62 

7 

12.271  10, 
4,218  2,85M 
2,251      -4 ;  - 
1,888      441 

Infantrv 

1.044  1      12 
716        86 

48,634|      674 
4,638!  2,568 

Horse  and  Field  Artillery.. 
Heavy  &  Garrison  Artillery 

Total 

73,90017.731 

Tkahk. 

"Exports  (domestic  and  foreigi 
$200,459,373;  Germany,  $4. 
China.  $4  .3.179;  Japan,  $1, 

Cuba,  $1,828,521;  Russia  in  Europe.  $1,370,093. 
the  produce  of  Canada,  $47,408,270. 

Imports  (1913-1914):    From  British  Empire.  $156, 0~ 8  417;  United  States.  $425,806,012; 


Total  exports,  8478, 99<, 928,   of  which  goods  not 

Cer- 


manv,  $14,686,069;  Fiance  and  possessions, $14,445,860;  Belgium,  $4,491,444;  Japan.  $2,615,050; 
Chin'a^  $1,022,426;  Cuba,  $3,932,106;  South  America, $5. 766,772;  Italy,  $2.1 47,365;  Switzerland, 


855,026;  Holland,  $3,1S6,9S7;  Dutch  East  Indie-,  8431.270;  Austria-Hungary,  $1,787,473: 
irico,  $1,470,571;  San  Domingo,  $3,166,144;  Spain,  $1,354,624;  total  imports,  $650. 740. 797; 
fable  imports,  $425,324,576;  free  imports,  $225,422,221;  coin  and  bullion,  615, 235,305. 


$4,855,026;   Holland,  $3,186,987;   Dutch   East  Indies,   S431.270; 

Mexico, 

dutiable 

Banks. 

Chartered  banks,  March  31, 1914.  Capital  paid  up.  $115,133,697;  notes  in  circulation,  $96,848,- 
384;  total  on  deposit.  $1,146,701,607;  discounts  to  the  people,  81,099,597,174;  liabilities.  $1,299,017,- 
586;  assets, Si, 546, 622. 640;  rest  or  reserve  fund,  $112,700,350.  Savings  banks.  .March  31,1914.  he- 
posits  in  Government,  $13,976,316;  deposits  in  post-office,  841,591,287;  special,  $ ■•9,110,439;  total, 
$94,678,042. 

Railways. 

Canadahas  a  network  of  steam  railways,  the  total  mileage  of  which  at  the  end  of  June,  1913,  was 
29,304  miles,  and  1,357  miles  of  electric  railways. 

Telephone  and  Telicsrafh. 

Telephones— On  the  30th  of  June,  1913,  there  were  463,671  telopnonos  and  1,092.587  miles  of 
telephone  wire  in  use.  of  the  latter  755,588  miles  were  urban  and  336,999  rural.  The  earnings 
amounted  to  $14,897,278  and  the  operating  expenses  to $11,175,689. 

Telegraphs,  Government— The  length  of  Government  lines  in  1013  Was 9, 729  miles  (including 
319  miles  of  cables)  and  the  number  of  offices  was  082,  from  which  283,534  messages  were  sent  and 
received.  Chartered  companies.— These  companies  have  a  line  mileage  of  36,604,  carrying  176.- 
124  miles  of  wire  (including  902  miles  of  cables  i  and  3,331  offices,  from  which  11,489,656*  messages 
were  sent  and  received.  Wireless—  I  n  1913  there  were  37  radiotelegraph  coast  stations  operated 
in  the  public  service  ol  Canada,  having  a  range  of  100  to500  nautical  miles,  or  an  average  ol  269 
nautical  miles.  Messages  sent  and  received  numbered  272,087.  There  is  also  a  long  distai 
station  near  Glace  Baty,  < 'ape  Breton,  with  a  range  of  3,000  nautical  miles.  Twelve  Government 
Steamers  are  equipped  with  wireless  apparatus,  having  a  range  of  100  to  400  miles,  or  an  average  of 
171  miles. 

PlBHKRIBS, 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  money  value   of  the  fisheries  within  the  Dominion  of 

u  ad  a : 

19415 $29,  179,562  I907-O8.$2o,499,349  L9O9-10. $29,629, 169   1911-12   $34  667  872 

1906 26,279,4851,1908-09.    26,451,085)1910-11.    29,965,433    L912-13  .   32,  973.  139 

Min  i.kai  B, 

The  total  vali f  the  mineral  production  ol  Uauada  in  1913  was  $144,081,047,  ns  compared 

with  $135  048,296  in  1912.     The  principal  minerals  produced  were  as  follows:  Gold,  $16,216  131; 
■    $18  984.012;  nickel,  $1  1.903,032;  copper,  $11,753.  140;    coal,  $30,250,311:  pig  irou  (from 
Canadian  and  foreign  ore),  $16,540,012,  and  cement,  $11,227,284. 

UKN  Kit  A  I.    Sj   A   I  Is  I   H    -." 

Post-offices  (yeta  ended  March  81, 1913  ,  14,178,  number  of  letters  and  post-cards  mailed.  094.- 

119.000.     shipping.  March 31,  1914,  tonnage  of   Bea- going   vessels  entered  and  cleared,  29.568,486 

tons;  tonnage  of  shipping  engaged  iu  the  coasting  trade,  78,356,809  tons;  tonnage  of  shipping  engaged 

in  t  he  i  Ireal  I. a  Ices  carrying  between  <  lanada  and  t  be  United  States, 32,3,>0,997  tons ;  vessels  built  and 

230;  tonnage,  16,909;  light- keepers,  1,020;  lights,  1,893, and  12  light- ships. 

Cknsi  s  Population  of  i'n  1 1 ■>,  1911. 

Montreal.  170.  180;  Toronto,  376,538;   Winnipeg,  136,036;  V.-mconver.  100.  toi  :  Ottawa, 87 ,082; 
Hamilton.  81,969:  Quebec,  7s.71<>;  Kali  fax,  46,619;  London.  16,800;  <  algary,  43,704 ;  Si.  John.  \.  H., 
42,511 ;  Victoria    31  660;  Kegina,  80,218;   Edmonton,  24.900;  Bran tford,  23,132;  Kingston,  18,874; 
Maisonneuve,  18.684;  PeterhoroiiKh,  is  ,360;  Mull.  18.222;  WlDdsor,  17,829;  Hvdney,  17,723;  Ola 
Bay,  16,662;  Fori  William,  16.499;  Sherbrooke,  16,405;  Berlin,  15,186;  Uuelph,  15,176, 

*  Later  figures  not  available  when  a  i.manac  went  to  press. 


Newfoundland. 
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RACES    AND    RELIGIONS. 


Races   (Birthplace). 


Canada 

United  Kingdom.  .  . 

England , 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland , 

Lesser  Isles 

Other  British , 

United  States 

Germany 

Russia 

Norway  and  Sweden. 

France 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary.  .  . . 

China 

Elsewhere 


1901. 


4,671,815 

386,545 

201,285 

2,518 

83,631 

99,111 

956 

19,338 

127,899 

27,577 

31,231 

10,256 

7,944 

6,854 

121,430 

1'7,043 

36,683 


1911. 


5,619,682 
772,939 


40,775 
303,680 
39,577 
100,971 
49,194 
17,619 
34,739 
28,407 
27,083 
78,954 


Religions. 


Roman  Catholics.. 

Methodists 

Presbyterians 

Church  of  England , 

Baptists 

Lutherans 

Congregationalists. 

Unknown 

Mennonites 

Jews , 

Greek  Catholics 

Pagans , 

Disciples , 

Brethren , 

Buddhists , 

Salvation  Army 
Doukhobors 


1901. 


2,229,600 

916,886 

842,442 

681,494 

318,005 

92,524 

28,293 

43,222 

31,797 

16,401 

15,630 

15,107 

14,900 

12,316 

10,407 

10,308 

8,775 


1911. 


2,833,041 

1,079,892 

1,115,324 

1,043,017 

382,666 

229,864 

34,054 

32,490 

44,611 

74,564 

88,507 

11,840 

11,329 

9,278 

10,012 

18,834 

10,493 


The  Indian  population  was   127,932  in  1901  and  105,492  in  1911. 
4,600  in  1912.  

NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The  Esquimaux   numbered 


Area  (English  square  miles). 

Population. 

Census  of  1901. 

Census  of  1911. 

Newfoundland 

42,750 
120,000 

217,037 
3,947 

238,670 
3,949 

Labrador  Coast 

Total 

162,750 

220,984 

242,619 

INCREASE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

Year. 

Births. 

Immigrants. 

Total. 

Deaths. 

Emigrants. 

Total. 

Marriages. 

1906-07 
1907-08 
1908-09 
1909-10 
1911 

6, 90S 
6,699 
7,182 
7,199 
6,910 

9,796 

9,674 

9,643 

12,366 

13,057 

16,704 
16,373 
16,825 
19.565 
19,967 

4,122 
4,142 
3,683 
3.673 
3,892 

11,197 
9,346 
11,576 
12,899 
13,023 

15,319 
13.4S8 
15,259 
16,572 
16,915 

3,688 
3,524 
3,456 
3,656 
3,562 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  executive  is  intrusted  to  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  aided  by  an  Executive 
Council,  with  a  Legislature  of  two  houses.  The  Legislative  Council  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  and 
consists  of  twenty  members;  the  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-six  members  elected  by  the 
people,  every  male  British  subject  aged  twenty-one  being  entitled  to  the  franchise. 

Governor,  His  Excellency  Walter  Edward  Davidson,  C.M.G.,  810,000. 

The  Ministry — Premier,  *Sir  Edward  P.  Morris;  Colonial  Secretary,  *J.  R.  Bennett;  Minister 
of  Justice,  *D.  Morison,  K.  C;  Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs,  *M.  P.  Cashin;  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mines,  *S.  D.  Blandford;  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  A.  W.  Piccott;  Auditor- 
General,  F.  C.  Berteau;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  William  Woodford;  Postmaster-General,  H.  J. 
B.  Woods;  salary  of  each,  §2,055. 

*  The  Ministers  with  an  asterisk  before  their  names,  together  with  C.  H.  Emerson,  R.  K.  Bishop, 
M.  P.  Gibbs,  and  J.  C.  Crosbie,  form  the  Executive  Council. 

Legislature — The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  not  more  than  twenty  members,  appointed 
for  life;  the  House  of  Assembly  of  thirty-six  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years. 

Judiciary — Chief  Justice,  Hon.  Sir  W.  H.  Horwood,  35,135;  Assistant  Judges,  Hon.  George 
Emerson,  Hon.  G.  M.  Johnson,  each,  S4.110. 

Education — Education  is  denominational,  and  is  assisted  by  Government.  Primary  schools 
were  attended  in  1911  by  50,246  pupils,  and  secondary  schools  by  1,323  students.  The  Government 
grants  in  1911  amounted  to  8337,372. 

Religion — At  the  census  of  1901  and  1911  the  following  statistics  were  obtained: 


1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

Roman  C 
Church  c 
Methodis 

Catholics 

75,989 
73,008 
61,388 

81,177 
7S.616 
68.045 

Presbyterians.  ... 

1,497 

1,876 

Salvador 

2,767 

its 

9,099 

10,138 

Finance — The  revenue,  expenditure,  and  debt  of  Newfoundland  for  the  five  years  ended  June 
30,  1907-1911: 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Public  Debt. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Public  Debt. 

1906-07 
1907-08 
1908-09 

52,837,142 
2,829,019 
2,947,869 

§2,711,788 
2,785,835 
2,947,869 

§22,371,867 
22,662,943 
23,056,573 

1909-10 
1910-11 

S3,447,9S9 
3,527,126 

§3,137,775 
3,354,747 

§22,943,197 
27,176,280 

External  Trade — The  external  trade  of  the  island  for  the  five  years  ended  June  30,  1911,  was 
as  follows: 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Year,    i    Imports. 

Exports.      i         Total. 

1906-07 
1907-08 
1908-09 

§10,426,040 
11,516,111 
11,402,337 

§12,101,161 
11,815,769 
10,848,913 

§22,527,201 
23,331,880 
23.251,250 

1909-10 
1910-11 

§12,799,696 
13,3S3,910 

Sll.824,997 
11,975,747 

§24,624,693 
25,359,657 

The  capital,  St.  John's,  has  a  population  of  32,292.  Other  towns  are  Harbour  Grace  (4,279), 
Carbonear  (3,540),  Twillingate  (3,348),  and  Bonavista  (3,911). 

Labrador,  a  dependency  of  Newfoundland,  forms  the  most  easterly  part  of  America,  and 
extends  from  Blanc  Sablon,  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  on  the  south,  to  Cape  Chudleigh,  at  the 
entrance  to  Hudson's  Straits  (or  to  Cape  Wolstenholme),  on  the  north.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
850  miles  of  coastal  America  are  mainly  Esquimaux. 
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The  official  administration  at  time  the  Almanac  went  to  press  was  not  established  and  was 
considered  as  temporary  only. 

President  (Salary,  50,000  pesos) 

Vice-President . . 

Cabinet. 


Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Secretary  of  Justice 


The  salary  of  each  member  is  15, 000  pesos. 


Secretary  of  Improvements 


Secretary  of  Finances- 
Secretary  of  War  and  Navy- 


Secretary  of  Communications  and  Public  Works — 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  I'ine  Arts  — 
Area,  Population,  Constitution   and  Government. 


STATK8 
AND 

Tkrritoriks. 


Agua.scalientes. 

Campeche 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila 

Colima 

Durango 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Moielos 

Nuevo  Leon 

Oaxaca 

Puebla 


Area 
Square 

Mi!.-:. 


2,96H 

18,086 
27,222 
89,974 
63,728 

2,273 
42,2*5 
10,9-1 8 
24,996 

8,575 
33,486 

8,949 
23,666 

2,734 
23,679 
35,383 
12,204 


Popula- 
tion, 
1910. 


118,978 
85,795 
436,817 
405,265 
367,652 
77,704 
436,147 

1,U75,270 
605,437 
641,895 

1  202,802 
975,019 
991,649 
179,«14 
36*  .929 

1,041,035 

1,092,456 


Capitals. 


Aguascalieutes. 

Campeche. 

San  Cristobal. 

Chihuahua. 

Saltillo. 

Colima. 

Durango. 

(Guanajuato. 

Chilpancingo. 

Pachuca. 

Guadalajara, 

Toluca. 

Morelia. 

Cuernavaca. 

Monterey. 

Oaxaca. 

Puebla. 


States 

and 

Tkrritoriks. 


Queretaro 

Sau  Luis  Potosi 

sinaloa 

Sonora  

Tabasco 

Tamaulipas.... 
Tepic  (Ter. )... 

Tlaxcala  

VeraCruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas , 

L.California(Ter) 
Federal  District 
QuintanaRoo  .., 


A  rea 

Popula- 

Square 

tion, 

Miles. 

1910. 

4,492 

243,f)lf) 

24,000 

624,748' 

27,553 

323,499 

76,619 

262,545 

10,072 

183,708 

32,268 

249,253 

10,951 

171,837 

1,595 

183,805 

29,28:5 

1,124,368 

18,565 

337,020 

24,467 

475,863 

58,328 

52,244 

579 

719,052 

16,638 

9,086; 
15,063,207 

765,535 

Capitals. 


Que  retain. 

San  Luis  Potosi. 

Culiacan. 

Hermosillo. 

S.  Juan  Haiitista. 

Ciudad  Victoria. 

Tepic. 

Tlaxcala. 

Jalapa. 

Menda. 
Zacatecas. 
La  l'az. 

City  of  Mexico 
Santa  Cruz  de 
Bravo. 


The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico  bears  date  February  5,  1857,  with  subsequent  amend- 
ments. By  its  terms  xMexico  is  considered  a  Federative  Republic,  divided  into  States,  nineteen  at 
the  outset,  but  at  present  twenty-  seven  in  number,  with  three  Territories  and  one  Federal  District, 
each  having  a  right  to  manage  its  own  local  affairs,  while  the  whole  are  bound  together  in  one 
body  politic  by  fundamental  and  constitutional  laws.  The  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  divided  into  three  branches— the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate ;  the  executive 
in  a  President,  and  the  judicial  in  Federal  Courts.  Representatives  elected  by  the  suffrage  of 
married  males  if  eighteen  years  of  age  and  twenty- one  years  ot  age  if  unmarried,  at  the  rate  of 
one  member  for  every  40,  OOO  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  20.000,  and  hold  their  places  for 
two  years.  The  qualifications  requisite  are  to  be  twenty- five  years  of  age  and  a  resident  in  the 
State.  The  Senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  State,  of  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
hold  their  places  for  four  years.  Senators  are  elected  indirectly,  half  of  the  Senate  being  re- 
newed every  two  years.     The  members  of  both  Houses  receive  salaries  of  3,  OOO  pesos  each  year. 

The  President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly  chosen  in  a  general  election,  and  holds  office 
for  six  years.  In  case  of  his  "sudden  death  or  disability,  the  Vice-President,  who  is  also  per- 
manent President  of  the  Senate,  officiates  in  his  place.  Congress  holds  two  regular  sessions 
annually,  from  September  16  to  December  15,  and  from  April  1  to  May  31,  and  a  permanent 
committee  of  both  Houses  sits  during  the  recesses. 

Commerce. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  value  of  imports  was  $97,886,169,  an  increase  of 
$6,555,014.  The  exerts  for  1913  on  the  same  basis  amounted  to  $150, 20'2, 808,  a  gain  of 
$1, 308, 244  over  the  previous  year. 

In  view  of  the  perturbed  political  conditions  of  the  country,  Mexico's  commerce  suffered 
less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  total  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  was  only  18,976.472  pesos  (peso  equals  about  $0.50  Q.  S.  currency)  less  than  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  reduction  was  confined  altogether  to  imports,  the  exports  being 
4,2:55.  Is!)  pesos  in  excess  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  The  gain  of  total  trade  in  the 
fiscal  year  1912-13  amounted  to  $1, 20s.  J  1:5  in  excess  over  previous  year. 

A.BMY  and  Navy. 

The  full  strength  of  the  army  in  September,  1912,  was  stated  to  be  107  generals,  6,236 
Officers  and  lit.  882  men. 

Theiv  are  six  gunboats  of  from  1,000  to  1,300  tons,  armed  with  rapid-firing  four-inch 
guns  and  with  rapid-  firing  six-  pounders;  a  transport  of  1,600  tons,  armed  with  67  mm.  guns; 
another  transport  of  900  tons;  two  training  ships,  oneof  steam,  1,300  tons,  armed  with  12  cm. 
and  57  mm. ,  ami  the  other  a  sailing  ship  of  7(M)  tons.  There  are,  also,  Be  vera  I  small  revenue 
cutters  watching  the  coast  on  both  oceans;  a  naval  school,  a  navy-vanl.  a  floating  dock  at 
Vera  Cruz,  a  dry-dock  at  Salina  Cruz  ami  a  shipyard  at  Guavmas.  The  Military  School  is  at 
Chapultepec.  National  Debt. 

Accordingto  the  reportof  the  Under  Secretary  of  Finance  to  the  Mexican  Congress  on 
Decemt>er  14,  1913,  the  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-1:5  was  as  follows:  Debl  payable  in 
foreign  currency,  face  value  of  bonds  in  circulation,  1310,105,045.74;  debt  pavable  in 
Mexican  currency,  face  value  of  bonds  in  circulation,  SI'  1 .  197.810.00;  floating  debt,  un- 
collected balances  of  past  budgets,  9666,986.22.     Grand  total,  $114, 970,  741.  96. 

Intkhnal  Improvkmknts. 
Miles  of  railway  in  operation,  16,000;  miles  of  telegraph  line,  50,000;  post-offices,  2,964. 
This  information  about  Mexico  was  furnished  by  the  Pan -American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Pan- American    Union. 
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BRAZIL. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  is  the  largest  of  the  South  American  countries  and 
the  second  largest  of  the  American  Republics,  extending  over  an  area  of  3,218,130  square  miles,  or 
about  400,000  square  miles  less  than  the  United  States  of  America  with  Alaska.  It  is  situated 
between  4°  22'  north  and  33°  45'  south  and  longitude  34°  40'  and  75°  15'  west,  and  touches  every 
other  South  American  Republic  with  the  exception  of  Chile;  besides,  it  is  bounded  by  British,  Dutch, 
and  French  Guiana. 

Brazil  has  a  population  of  24,000,000,  equal  to  6.4  per  square  mile,  or  about  a  fifth  the  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  of  the  United  States  of  America  proper.  The  language  of  the  country  is 
Portuguese.  Under  the  Constitution  Brazil  is  a  Federal  Union  of  States,  republican  and  representa- 
tive. The  Union  is  composed  of  twenty-one  States,  one  National  Territory,  and  the  Federal  District. 
The  peace  strength  of  the  regular  army  is  32,000,  but  as  every  Brazilian  citizen  between  twenty-one 
and  forty-five  years  of  age  is  liable  to  military  service,  the  war  strength  of  the  Republic  probably 
exceeds  300,000  men.  The  navy  consists  of  thirty-one  vessels,  among  which  are  three  battleships, 
lour  protected  cruisers  and  fifteen  torpedo  boats. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Brazilian  Government  presented  to  the  National  Congress  the  follow- 
ing budget  for  1915:  Estimated  receipts,  S61.152.000  gold  and  S108.508.000  paper;  expenditures, 
§48,288,000  gold  and  §125,966,000  paper. 

Total  trade,  1912,  S671.038.582;  total  trade,  1913,  S641.593.196;  decrease  in  1913,  529,445,386. 
Imports,  1913,  S326.428.509;  exports,  1913,  $315,164,687;  total,  1913,  S641.593.196.  Exports  of 
coffee  in  1913,  S198.180.994;  exports  of  rubber,  1913,  S49, 753,583. 


ARGENTINA. 

Argentina,  the  third  largest  of  the  American  Republics,  is  situated  between  latitude  22°  and 
56°  south  and  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  53°  and  57°,  being  bounded  by  the  Republics  of  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  1,153,418  square 
miles,  equal  to  over  one-third  the  total  area  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  a  population  of 
9,000,000  (estimated  in  1914),  or  32+  per  square  mile,  as  against  32.08  per  square  mile  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  is  a  Federal  Republic  of  fourteen  provinces,  ten  Territories,  and  one  Federal  District.  The 
provinces  and  Federal  District  are  represented  in  the  National  Congress,  composed  of  a  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  permanent  army  numbers  about  22,000  men,  and  there  is  a  reserve 
army  of  trained  men  of  about  150,000.  The  navy  aggregates  about  sixty  vessels,  of  which  two  are 
battleships,  four  armored  cruisers,  and  three  protected  cruisers. 

Commerce,  1913:     Exports,  $468,999,410;  imports,  8408,711,966;  total,  S877.711.376. 

The  total  length  of  railroads  in  operation  at  the  close  of  1914  was  20,502  miles,  representing 
a  capitalization  of  §1,120,210,000.  lu  1913  there  were  2,980  post-offices,  2,600  telegraph  offices  and 
about  43,202  miles  of  wire:  7,183  public  schools  for  primary  instruction,  with  an  enrolment  of  746,725 
pupils,  aside  from  the  numerous  schools  supported  by  the  provinces,  and  schools  of  higher  education. 

CHILE. 

Area,  291,520  square  miles.     Population,  4,000,000  (estimate  1914). 

The  Republic  of  Chile  extends  over  more  than  38  degrees  of  latitude,  from  17°  57'  to  55°  59' 
south,  stretching  from  the  Samu  River  to  Cape  Horn,  and  occupying  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  Andean  mountain  range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  a  coast  line  of  2,625  miles  and  an 
average  width  of  90  miles.  The  Republic  has  a  single  republican  form  of  government,  with  the 
customary  division  into  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  branches.  There  are  twenty-three 
provinces  and  one  Territory. 

Foreign  commerce  for  1913:  Exports,  S144.653.312;  imports,  S120.274.001;  total,  §264,927,313. 
The  principal  exports  are  nitrate  of  soda,  copper,  wheat,  iodine,  borate  of  lime,  oats,  bran,  wool,  etc. 
The  principal  imports  are  textiles,  mineral  products,  coal  oils,  etc.,  machinery,  hardware,  carriage, 
etc.,  vegetable  products,  animal  products,  paper,  and  manufactures;  wines,  liquors,  and  other  bever- 
ages.   _^_______ 


LATIN 

-AMERICAN    FOREICN    TRADE 

IN    1912 

. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trd. 

Countries.     | 

Imports. 

$408,711,966 

b  20,600,000 

326,428.509 

120,274,001 

28,535,780 

a  10,354,564 

7,671,551 

29,591,452 

50,666.000 

18,030,103 

Exports. 

Total  Trd. 

Mexico 

$97,886,169 

10,062,328 

6,173,545 

5,132,678 

a  4.996,820 
8,778,497 

b  10,400,000 

143, 758,736 
9,272,278 
8.100.125 

$150,202,808 

14,449,926 

9,928,724 

3,300,254 

a  3,861,516 

10,432,553 

2,467,556 

164,823.059 

10.469,947 

11,315,559 

$248,088,977 

24,512.254 

16,102,269 

8.432,932| 

a  8, 828,336 
19,211,050 
12,867.556 

308.581,795 
19.742,225 
19,415,684 

!t>468,999,4l0 

36,551,390 

315,164,687 

144,653,312 

34,315.252 

a  13,689,696 

5,462.001 

44,409,610 

65,142,000 

29.483,789 

$877,711,376 

57,151,390 

641,593,196 

264,927,313 

62,851,032 

a  21,044,260 

13,133,552 

74,001,062 

115,808,000 

47,513,892 

Guatemala 

Salvador 

Brazil 

v_- 1 1 1 1  tr  .  *  •  .  ••■••••••• 

Ecuador 

Costa  Rica 

Panama 

Peru 

Cuba 

Dominican  Rep. . 

Uruguay 

Havti(c) 

a  1912.  Latest  available  figures,  b  Estimate  based  on  the  import  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1913. 
c  Fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1913. 

The  above  returns  were  compiled  from,  the  reports  of  the  Pan-American  Union  (Union  of  Ameri- 
can Republics). 

THE    PAN-AMERICAN    SOCIETY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  objects  of  this  society  are:  To  promote  acquaintance  between  representative  men  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Latin-American  republics;  to  show  hospitality  and  attention  to  repre- 
sentative Latin-Americans  who  visit  the  United  States;  to  take  such  steps,  involving  no  political 
policy,  which  the  society  may  deem  wise  to  develop  and  conserve  good  understanding,  true  friend- 
ship, and  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other  among  the  American  republics  and  peoples.  President — 
Henry  White.  Vice-Presidents — Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  Cabot  Ward,  John  Barrett.  Secretary-Treas- 
urer— Frederic  Brown.     Headquarters,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

PAN-AMERICAN    UNION. 

The  Pan-American  Union  was  organized  for  the  nurpose  of  promoting  friendship  and  commerce 
betweenthe  twenty-one  American  Republics,  each  of  which  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
institution  in  proportion  to  its  population.  The  building  in  which  the  Union  is  housed  stands  upon 
land  provided  by  the  United  States  at  the  cost  of  $200,000.  the  cost  of  the  building  ($1,000,000) 
having  been  defrayed  as  to  three- fourths  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  as  to  one-fourth  by  the  twenty 
Republics  of  Latin  America.    The  address  is  17th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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American  Peace  Society. 


THE    AMERICAN    BONAPARTES. 

Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  (King-  of  Westphalia) ,  born  A.iaccio.  Corsica.  Novem- 
ber 15,  1784;  died  at  Ville  Genis,  near  Paris.  June  24.  1860.  Married,  first,  at  Balti- 
more. Md.,  December  24,  1S03.  Elizabeth,  daug-hter  of  William  Patterson.  Esq.  She 
was  born  at  Baltimore.  February  6.  17  85.  and  died  in  that  city  April  4.  187  9.  The 
issue  of  the  mairriage  was: 

Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  at  Camberwell.  England.  July  7.  1S05:  died 
at  Baltimore.  Md.,  June  17,  1870.  Married.  November  3.  1S29.  Susan  May. 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Williams,  who  was  born  in  Roxbury.  Mass..  but  soent  his 
life  in  Baltimore.  Md.  She  was  born  April  2.  1812.  and  died  September  15.  1881. 
The    issue  of   the   marriage   was: 

(  1  )  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  at  Baltimore.  Md..  November  5. 
1S30;  died  at  Beverly.  Mass..  September  3'.  1S93.  He  was  educated  at  and 
graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  served  for  two  years  in  the 
American  Army,  entered  the  French  Army  in  18  54,  took  part  in 
and  Italian  campaigns  and  resigned  after  seventeen  years'  service 
of  the  Franco-German  war.  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenanit-Colonel. 
He  was  married  September  7.  1871.  to  Caroline  Le  Roy. 
Samuel  Appleton,  granddaughter  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  widow 
Edgar.  She  died  November  19,  1911.  The  issue  of  the  marriage  was: 
(1)  Louise  Eugenie  Bonaparte,  born  Februarv  7.  1S7  3.  Married 
cember  29,  1806.  Comte  Adam  de  Moltke-Huitfeldt.  of  Denmark,  and 
issue;  (1)  Marie  .Louise  Caroline,  born 
Charles  Joseph,    born   November    14,    1898; 


the   Crimean 
at    the  close 

daughter    of 
of    Newbold 


November     7, 
(  3  )    Jerome 
14."  1902;     (4)     Adam    Nicolas,    born    May    17, 


1S97; 

Eugene 

190S; 


De- 
has 
(  2  )     Leon 
Otto,    born 
(5)     Eyler 


February   2G. 
Washington. 


1878. 
D.    C. 


January 

Helweg. 

(  2  )   Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,   born  Paris,  France. 

Harvard    B.    A.    and    Georgetown    University.       Lives    in 

Married  April   8.    1914.    to  Blanche  Pierce  Strebeigh. 

(2)  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  born  at  Baltimore.  Md..  June  9.  1851 
Married  September  1.  187  5.  Ellen  Channing.  daughter  of  Thomas  Mills  Day.  of 
Hartford,  Ct.  No  issue.  Mr.  Bonaparte  is  a  Harvard  B.  A..  1871;  LL.  B.. 
1875;  a  lawyer.  Was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  July  1.  1905.  to  December 
17  1906.  and  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  from  December  17.  1906. 
to  March  5.  1909;  is  now  President  of  Enoch  Pratt  Library  of  Baltimore  and 
was   for    12    years    Overseer   of    Harvard;    is   now    Trustee    Catholic    University. 


ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS    AGO. 
1815. 

JAMES  MADISON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES;  GEORGE  III.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND  (THE  PRINCE  OF 
WALES,  REGENT);  LOUIS  XVIII.,  KING  OF  FRANCE;  FRANCIS  I.,  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA;  FREDERICK 
WILLIAM  III.,  KING  OF  PRUSSIA;  ALEXANDER  I.,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA;  FERDINAND  VII.,  KING  OF 
SPAIN;   CHARLES  XIII.,   KING   OF  SWEDEN;   PIUS  VII.,   POPE. 

January  8 — Battle  of  New  Orleans.     The  Amer-    June   18 — Battle    of    Waterloo.     Napoleon    was 


leans,  under    Gen.    Jackson,    defeated   British, 
under  Gen.  Packenham. 

January  15 — American  frigate  President  was 
captured  by  the  British  ship  Endyniion  off  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey. 

February  17 — Treaty  of  peace  (Ghent)  between 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  duly  rati- 
fied by  President  of  the  United  States.  Pub- 
licly proclaimed  February  18. 

February  20 — Constitution  (Old  Ironsides), 
under  Capt.  Charles  Stewart,  defeated  two 
British  ships — the  Cyane,  under  Capt.  Fal- 
con, and  the  Levant,  under  Capt.  Douglass. 

February  23 — The  British  brig  Penguin  was  rap- 
tured off  Brazil  by  the  American  ship  Hornet. 

March  1 — Napoleon  left  the  Island  of  Elba, 
where  he  had  been  exiled,  and  returned  to 
France. 

March  2 — United  States  declared  war  against 
Algit 

March  20— Napoleon  resumed  command  of  the 
French  army  at  Fontainebleau. 

•eh  23 — Treaty  of  Vienna  between  the  bel- 
ligerent European  powers. 

April  1 — Bismarck,  the  (German  statesman  and 
creator  of  the  German  Empire,  was  born  at 
Schonhausea  in  Brandenburg. 

June  10 — Battle  of  Quatre  Bras  between  the 
French  and  the  allies  (British,  German  and 
Dutch). 


totally  defeated  by  Wellington  and  Bliicher. 

June  22 — Napoleon's  second  abdication  in  favor 
of  his  infant  son.   Napoleon  II. 

June  28 — Commodore  Decatur,  sent  against 
Algerines,  dictated  a  treaty  of  peace  by  which 
the  tribute  formerly  exacted  by  Algiers  from 
the  United  States  is  renounced  forever. 

July  3 — Paris  capitulated  to  the  Allied  Powers. 

Juiy  3 — King  Louis  NVIII.  re-entered  Paris. 

July  8 — Second  Restoration.  Louis  XVIII.  re- 
entered Paris. 

July  15 — Napoleon  surrendered  himself  to  Capt. 
M  ait  land,  on  his  ship  Bcllerophon. 

August  2 — Treaty  of  Paris,  between  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia. 

September  26 — The  Holy  Alliance  was  formed 
between  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

October  15 — Napoleon  was  banished  to  St. Helena. 
Sailed  August  8,  arrived  October  15. 

November  20 — Second  Treaty  of  Paris. 

December  7 — Marshal  Ney  of  the  French  Army 
was  executed  in  the  garden  of  Fontainebleau. 

December  20 — Treatv  of  peace  between  United 
states  and  Algiers  is  ratified  at   Washington. 

-Lussac,  French  chemist,  discovered  cyano- 
gen, Hie  first  compound  radicle  obtained  In  a 
free  or  isolated  state. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  invented  a  safety  lamp. 


AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY. 

National  JTearlqnartors,  Colorado  Bnilding,  Washington,  1).  C.  Organized  In  New  York  City, 
May8, 1828.  and  formed  by  the  merging  of  many  State  and  local  PoclftTes,  the  oldestof  which, the 
New  York,  dated  back  to  1815  Located  in  Boston  from  1837  to  191L  Moved  headquarters  to 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  May  1 ,  1911.     President,  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washington,  D    Oj    Execut 

Director,  Arthur  D.Call;  V  -  1  ■  •  ,  GeOTgB  W.  White,  National  Metropolitan  Hank.  Washington, 
D  r  ,  Secretaiy,  Benjam.'n  F.  Trueblood:  Director  Central  Wetl  l>>r<-  Loula  1'.  Locuner,  80  North 
I  a  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI.;  Director  PacifleQxulDept  .  Robert  C,  Hoot,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ;  Dirrrtor 
New  England  Dept. ,  .lames  L.Tryon,  Boston,  Mass, ;  Director  .v.  V.  Dtpi-  Samuel  T.  Dutton, Colum- 
bia linv.  ;  Director  Smith  Atlantic  State*  Dept..  .1.  .1.  Hall,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  society  has  31  "Constitu- 
ent Brunches,' '  uud  13  sections  of  branch  societies. 
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President. W  >odrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey*. Salary,  $75,000. 

Vice-President Thomas  Riley  Marshall,  of  Indiana "         12.000. 

THE    CABINET. 

Arranged  in  tlie  order  of  succession  for  the  Presidency  declared  by  Chapter  4,  Acts  of  49th  Congress, 

l^t  Session,  and  subsequent   acts. 


Secretary  of  Slate— William  Jennings   Bryan,  of 

Nebraska. 

Secretari/  of  the.  Treasury— William  Gibbs  McAdoo, 

of  New  York. 
Secretary  of  War— Lindley  M.  Garrison,  of  New 

Jp  I'cgy 

Attorney- General  —  Thomas    Watt    Gregory,     of 

Texas. 
Postmaster-  General— Albert  Sidney   Burleson,  of 

Texas. 


-Josephus  Daniels,  of  North 
-Franklin  Knight  Lane,  of 


The  salaries  of  the  Cabinet  officers  are  $12,000  each. 

THE    DEPARTMENTS. 

STATE   DEPARTMENT. 


Secretari/  of  the  Navy- 

Carolina. 
Secretary  of  Interior- 

California. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture— David  Franklin  Houston, 

of  Missouri. 
Secretary  of  Commerce— William  C.   Kedfield,   of 

New  York. 
Secretary  of  Labor— William  Bauchop  Wilson,  of 

Pennsylvania. 


Counselor— Robert  Lansi  ng,  N.  Y §7,500 

Assistant Seo -clary—  John  K  Osborne,  Wyo. . .  5,000 

Second  A ss' t  Secretary— A.  A.  A  dee,  J).  C 4,5tK) 

Th  i  id  Ass' t  Seel'  y— William  Phillips, Mass....  4,5oO 
Dir.  Consular  Service— Wilbur  J.  Carr,  N.  Y..  4,500 

Chief  Clerk— Ren.  G.  Davis,  Neb 3,000 

Solicitor— Cone  Johnson,  Texas 5,0'-'0 

Ass't  S  >licilor— Fred  JL  Nieisen 3,UM) 

Ass' t Solicitor—  [.ester  H.  \Voolsey,N.  Y 3.000 

Ass' t  Solicitor—  W.  F.  Kelley,  Neb 3,000 

Foreign  Trade  Adviser—  Robert  F.  Rose,Mont.  4,500 
Toreian  Trade  Adviser— Wm.  B.  Fleming, Ky.  4,500 
Ch.    Div.  Latin- American  Affairs—  William 
Heimke,  Kan 4.500 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Ch.   Div.  Far  Eastern  Affairs  —  Edward  T. 

Williams.  Ohio $4,500 

Ch.Div.  Near  Eastern  Affairs— Albert  H.  Put- 
ney. Ill ...  3,000 

Ch.  Diplomatic  Burean—S.  Y.  Smith,  D.  C. ..  2,250 
Ch.Considar Bureau—  HerbertC.  Hengstler.O.  2,250 
Ch.  Indexes  &  Archives— John  R.  Buck,  Me...  2,100 
Ch.  Bureau  Accounts— William  McNeir,  Mich.  2,300 
Ch.  Bureau  Bolls  &  Lib'  y— John  A .  Tonner,  O.  2,100 
Cli.  Bureau  Appointments— M.M.Shand.N  .J ..  2,100 
Ch.  Bureau  of  CUizensfiip— Richard  W.  Flour- 

noy,  Jr.,Md 2,100 

Ch.Div.  of  Information— John  H.  James,  O..  3,000 


Assistant  Secretary— Andrew  J.  Peters,  Mass.  $5,000 
Assistant  Secretary— William  P.  Malburn.Col.  5,000 
Assistant  Secretari/— Byron  R.  Newton,  N.  Y.  5,000 

Chief  Clerk— Jas.ii.  Wilmeth,  Ark 4,000 

Cliief  Appointment  Div.— Jan. EL  Harper,  S.  C.  3,000 
Ch.  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  Div.—  Chas.  H. 

Miller,  Mass 3,500 

Chief  Public  Moneys  Div.—E.  B.  Daskam.Ct..  3,000 
Chief Customs  Div— F.  M.  Halstead,  Ore....  4,000 
Ch.toansA  Car. Div.—  Wm.S.  Broughtou,Ill..  3,500 
Ch.  Stationery  APr'  g  Div.— Fred. F.Weston, la.  2,500 

Snpt.  MailsS.  M.  Gaines,  Ky  2,500 

Ch.  Revenue  Cutter  Service— E.P.Bertholf  ,N  J.  5,000 

Director  of  Mint— 5,0(10 

Government  Actuary— Joseph  S.  McCoy,  N.J.  2,500 
Sur aeon-  General  Public  Health  Service— Ru- 
pert Blue,  S.  C 5,000 

Director  Bur.  Eng.  &  Printing— Jos. E.  Ralph, 

111 6,000 

Supervising  Arch ./VficA— OscarWenderoth  ,N.Y.  6,000 
Compt.  of  Ti-easnry— Geo.  E.  Downey,  N.  Y  . .  6,000 
Gen.Supt.  Life-Saving Ser.S.  I.  Kimball,Me.  4,500 


Auditor  for  Treasui'i/—Wm.  E.  Andrews,  Neb.$4,000 
Auditor  for  War  Dept.— Jas.  L.  Baity,  Mo..  ..  4,000 
A  uditorfor  Int.  Dept.  — Robt.  W.  Woolley, Va.  4,000 
Aii/li/orfor  Navy  Dept.  —Edward  L.  Luckow, 

Wis 4,000 

Audi  lor  for  State,  etc.— Edw.  D.  Hearne,Del.  4,000 
A  uditor  for  P.  O. Dept.  —Chas.  A.  K ram ,  Pa . .  5 ,000 
Treasurer  of  U.S.—  John  Burke,  N.  Dak 8,000 


Assistant  Treasurer- 


's ,600 


Register  Treasury— Gabe  K.  Parker,  Okla 4,000 

Ass't  Register  of  Treasury— John  F.  King,  La..  2.500 

Comp'  r  of  Currency— John  S.  Williams,  Va 

Cotninis.  Internal  Rev.  —  Wm.  H.  Oxborn,  N.  C.. 
Dep.  Com.  Internal  Rev.— Robt.  Williams,  Jr., 

La 4.000 

Dep.  Com.  Infernal  Rev.— Luther  F.  Speer,  Pa.. 
Dep.  Com.  Iitema!  Rev.— Geo.^1.  Fletcher, La. 
Solicitor  Internal  Rev.— Flet.  Maddox,  Mont. , 
Solicitor  of  Treasury— Wm.  T.Thompson, Neb, 
Chief  Secret  Service— Wm.  J.  Flvnn,  N.  Y.... 
Chief  Div.  Special  Agfs.—  J.  W.Wheatley,D.  C. 
Disbursing  Clerk— S.  R.  Jacobs,  Wis 


6,000 
6,500 


4,000 
3,600 
5,000 
4,500 
4.000 
4,500 
3,000 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


Ass't  Secretary— Henry  S.  Breckinridge,  Ky.  $5,000 
Ass' t  and  Cliief  Clerk— John  C.  Scoiield,  Ga. . .  4.000 

Chief  of  Staff—  Brig-Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott 8,000 

Chief  Clerk— Nathaniel  Hershier,  III 2,000 

Adjt.-Gcu.  — Brig.-Gen.  Henry  P.  McCain....  6,000 

Chief  Clerk—  Alouzo  W.Shunk,  Pa 2,000 

Invp.- Gen.— Brig.-Gen.  E.  A.  Garlington 6,000 

Chief  Clerk— John  D.  Parker,  Va 1,800 

Judge- Adv.- Gen.— Brig.-Gen.  EnochH.  Crow- 

der 6,000 

Ch ief  Clerk  and  Solicitoi-—Wm.  H.  Keith,  Mo.  2,500 
Quartermaster- General— Major-Gen.  Jas.   B. 

Alesbire 8,000 

Chief  Clerk— Chas.  P.  Daly,  Kan 2,750 


Surgeon- Gen.— Brig.-Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas.. $6,000 

Chief  Qlerk— John  Wilson,  N.  J 2,250 

Cli.  of  Engineers— Brig.-Gen.  Dan  C.  Kingman.  6,000 

Cli  ief  Clerk— Phineas  J.  Dempsey,  Va 2,250 

Chief  of  Ordnance—  Brig.-Gen.  Wm.  Crozier. . .  6,000 

Cliief  Clerk— John  J.  Cook,  D.  C 2,000 

Chief  Signal    Officer— Brig.-Gen.    George    P. 

Scriven 6,000 

Chief  Clerk— Herbert  S.  Flynn,  D.  C 2,000 

Ch.  Bn.In.  Aff.  —  Brig.  -Gen.FrankMcIntvre.  6,000 

Chief  Clerk— Louis  V.  <  'armack,  Ky .....  2,250 

Officer  Charge  Pub.  Bldgs.— Col.  Wm.'W.  Harts.  4,000 

Chief  Clerk- E.  F.  Concklin,  N*.  Y 2,400 

Landscape  Gardener— George  E.  Burnap 2,400 


NAVY    DEPARTMENT. 


Ass't  Secretary— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt $5,000 

Chief  Clerk— Frank  S.  Curtis 3,000 

Pres.  GeneralBoard— Admiral  Qeorge  Dewey  13,500 
Chief   Yards  and  Docks— O  ivil  Engineer 

Homer  R.  Stanford 6,000 

CJi  ief  Ordnance— Rear-  Ad  m.  Joseph  Strauss.  6,000 
Cli  ief  Supplies  and  Accounts — Paymaster-Gen. 

Samuel McGowant 6,000 

Chief  Medicine    and   Surgery  —  William    C. 

Braistedt 6,000 

Chief    Construction    and   Repair — Ch.    Con- 
structor Richard  M.  Wattt 6,000 

Ch.  Navigation— Rear-Ad m.  Victor  Blue 6,000 


Ch.  Steam  Engineering- -Rear-  Adm.  Roberts. 

Griffin $6,000 

Juage- Adv.- Gen.— Capt.  Ridley  McLean 5,000 

Pres.    Naval   Exam.    Board— Rear-Admiral 

Alfred  Reynolds ■ 8,000 

Pres.  Naval    Retiring  Board— Rear- Admiral 

Alfred  Reynolds 

Ch.Intellig.  Office— Coot.  James  H.  Oliver 5,"00 

Supl.  Naval  Obs  —  Capt.  John  A.  Hoogewerff. .  5,000 
Director  Nautical  Almanac— Prof.  M.  W.  s. 

Eichelbersrer. 4.500 

Hydrogranher— Capt. Thomas  Washington...  5,000 
ComdL  Marine  Corps— Maj.-Gen.Geo.  Barnett.  8,000 


*  Secretary  to  the  President,  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  of  New  Jersey  ($7,500). 
t  Rank  of  Rear- Admiral  while  holding  said  office. 
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POST-OFFICE 

Chief  Clerk— Merri  tt  O.  Chance,  Tl  1 $4 ,000 

Ass't  Chief  Clerk— John  B.  Cady.  D.  C 2,000 

First  Ass' t  P.  M.  G.—  Daniel  C.  Roper,  S.  C. . .  5.000 
Second  Ass' t  J3.  M.  G.—  Joseph  Stewart,  Mo.  ..  5,oo0 
Third  As.s't  P.M.G.— Alex.  M.  Dockery,  Mo..  5,000 
Fuur/h  As.s't  P.  M.—  James  I.  Blakslee,  Pa.  ..  5,000 
Dir.  Postal  Sewings  System— Carter  B.  Keene, 

Me 5,000 

Assistant  Atty. -Gen. —  William  H.  Lamar.  Mil.  5,000 
Purchasing  Agent— James  A.Edgerton.N.  J.  4,000 
Appointment  Clerk— George  S.  Paull,  Ohio 2,000 

INTERIOR 

First  Ass't  Secretary— Andrieus  A.  Jones,  X. 

Mex $5,000 

Assist  a nt  Secretary—  Bo  S weeney.  Wash 4,500 

Chief  Clerk— James  I.  Parker,  Ind 4,000 

Solicitor— Preston  C.  West,  Okla 5,000 

Commis.  Land Office— Clay  Tallman,  Nev. ...  5,000 

Ass' t  Commis.  —Charles  M .  Bruce,  Va 3,500 

Commis.   Pensions— Gavlord    M.   Saltzgaber, 

Ohio *. 5,000 

First  Deputy/  Com.   of  Pensions— Edward   C. 

Tieman.  Mo 3,600 

Commis. Education— Pbil'derP.Claxton,Tenn.  5,000 

DEPARTMENT 

Solicitor-Gen.  —John  W.  Davis,  W.  Va $10,000 

Ass'tto  Atty. -Gen— Lieo.  Carroll  Todd,  Va...     9,000 
Asst.  Attorneys-  General— Samuel  H.  Thomp- 
son,   Col.;   William  Wallace,  Jr.,  Mont.; 
E.  Marvin  Underwood, On. ;  Charles  War- 
ren.Mass.;  Ernest  Knaebel,  Col. ;  Samuel 

J.  Graham.  Pa. 7,500 

Solicitor  for  the  P.  O.  Dept.  —  W .  H.  Lamar, 

Md 5.000 

Solicitor  State  Dept.—  Cone  Johnson,  Tex...  .     5,000 
Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue— KUis  C.  John- 
son, Wash 5,000 

Solicitor  Dept.  Commerce— Albert  Lee  Thur- 

man,  Ohio 5,000 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury—     5,000 

DEPARTMENT    OF 


DKl'AKTM  KVT. 

Supt.  Div.  of  Foreign  Mails— Robert  L.Maddox, 

Ky $3,000 

Supt.  Dir.    of  Money   Orders — Charles    E. 

Matthews,  Okla 3,500 

Supt.  Division  of  J 'ost masters'  Appointments — 

Goodwin  1).  Ellsworth, N.  C 3,000 

Gen.  Supt.  Div.  of  Ry.  M.  S.—  Alexander  H. 

Stephens,  Cal 4,000 

Supt. Div. of Dead  Letters— M.C.  Denning, Ga. .   2,750 

Chief  Inspector— Joe  P.  Johnston,  Mo 4,000 

Disbnrnino  Cleik—W.  M.  Mooney,  Ohio 2,250 

DEPARTMENT. 

Chief  Cerk— Lewis  A.  Kalbach,Pa $2,000 

Cbwi.  Ind.  Affairs— O&to  Sells.  Tex 5,000 

Ass' I  Commis.  —  Edgar  B.  Meritt,Ark 3,500 

Commis.  Patents — Thomas  Ewing,  N.  V 5,000 

First  Ass't  Commis.  —  James  T.  Newton, Ga....  4,500 
Ass't  Commis.  -Robert  F.  Whitehead, Va....   3,500 

Chief  Clerk  Patents—  Wm.  F.  Woolard,  111 3,000 

Direc.  Geol.  Sum.—  George  Otis  Smith.  Me...  6,000 
Chief  Clerk  Geol.  Survey— Henry  C.  Rizer,Kan.  2,500 
Direc.  Reclamation  Service— F.  H.  Newell,  Pa.  7,500 
Direc.  Bureau  Of  Mines— JOS.  A.  Holmes,  JN.O.  6,000 
Assistant  Directoi — Van  H.  Manning,  Miss...  4,000 

OF  J  ['STICK. 

Chief  Clerk  and  Supt.  of  Buildings— Charles 

E.  Stewart,  Ala $3,500 

Appointment    Clerk— Charles  B.  Sornborger, 

Vt 2,000 

Atty.  for  Pardons— J ames  A.  Finch,  N.  Y 3,000 

Disbursing  C/f)7i-Janies  Tl. Marker. Col 2,750 

Sunt,  of  Prisons—  Francis  H  Duehay,  D.  C 4,000 

Solicitor  of  Dept.  ofLaboi — John  B.  Densmore, 

Mont 5,000 

Solicitor  for  the  Interior  Dept.— Preston  C. 

West,  Okla 5,000 

Private   Secretary  and  Ass'tto  Atty. -Gen. — 

John  T.  suter,  D.  C 3,000 

Chief  of  Division  of  Investigations— Alexander 

B.Bielaski,  Md 3,500 

AGRICULTURE. 


Ass't  Secretan/—Ca.r\  S.  Vrooman,Ill $5,000 

Chief  Clerk— Robt.  M.  Reese,  D.  C 3,000 

#;//W/w— Francis  G.CafTey,  N.  Y 5,000 

Appointment  Clerk— R.  W.  Roberts,  111 2,000 

Chief  Weather  Burea u— CI) as.  F.  Marvin,  Ohio  6,000 
Chief  Bur.  Animal  Indus!. — Dr.  A.  D.Mel  vin,  111.  5.000 
Director  Experiment  Stations— A.  C.  True,  Ct. . .  4,500 
Chief  Div.  Publications— Jos.  A .  A  mold,  Ind  . .    3.250 

Chief  Div.  Accounts— A.  Zappone,  D.  C 4,000 

Chief  Bureau  Soils— Milton  Whitney,  Md...     4,000 

Chief  Forest  Servire — HenryS.  Graves,  Ct 5,000 

Statistician— Leon  M  Estabrook,  Tex 4,000 


Entomologist  —  L.  O.  Howard,  N.  Y $4,500 

Cftemist— Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberir,  Mass 5,ooo 

Chief  Bureau  Biological  Survey— Henry  W. 

Henshaw,  Mass 3,500 

Direct.  Public  Roads— 1,.W.  Page,  Mass 4,ooo 

statistical  Scientist— a.  K.  Holmes,  Mass 3,500 

Chief  Bureau    of  Plant    Industry— Wm.    A. 

Taylor,  Mich 5,000 

Librarian—  Miss C  R.  Harnett,  X.  Y 2,000 

Chief,  Office  of  Markets— C'has.  J.  Brand,  111...  3,600 
Chief,  Office  of  Information— Geo.  W.  Wharton, 

N.  Y  2,500 


Assistant  Sec' y.  —Edwin  F.  Sweet,  Mich $5,000 

C/u'e/GVrAr-Georgec.  Haven ner,  D.  C 3,ooo 

Disbursing  &erk— George  Johannes,  Ohio....   3,000 
Chief  Bureau  of   Foreign  and   Domestic  Com- 
merce -E.  E.  Pratt,  X.  V 6,000 

Conun.  Lt.-If.  Bureau— G.  R.  Putnam,   la 5,000 

Director  Census— Wm.  J.  Harris,  "Ga. 6,000 

Su p.Coast  &Geod.Survey— O.K.  Tittmann.Mo.  6,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


Sup.  Insp.-Gen.  Stht.  Soil— Geo.  Fh]pr>  pa    $4  000 
Commissioner  Fisheries— Hni:h  M.  Smith, D.C.  6,000 


Commis.  Navigation— K.  T.  <  Chamberlain, N.  Y 

Director  Bur.  Standards— 8.  W.  stratton.  111., 
Cii.  Div.  Appointments— Q.  W.  Leadley,N.Y. 

Ch.  Div.  Supplies— Francis  M.  Shore,  Ohio 

Ch.  Div.  Putjlicaf ions— Dan  C.  Vaughau,  Ga.. 


4,000 
6, GOO 
2,500 
2.100 
2,500 


Assistant  Secretary—  Louis  F.  Post,  111 $5,000 

Solicitor— John  B.  Densmore,  Mont 5,uoo 

Ch ief  Clerk- Robert  Watson,  Mass 3.000 

Disbursing  <  U  /•£— George  G.  Box,  X.  Y 3,oo0 

Ojmmis. -Gen  Immigration— A.dnn\n(Hl\,G'A\.  5,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


President.  Civil  Service  Commis.  —J.  A.  Mcll- 
henny,La $4,500 

fi ril  Service  Commis.  — Chas.M. Galloway J9.G   4,000 
Civil  Service  Commis.— Hertnou  W.  Craven, 

Wash 4,000 

Chief  Examiner  Civ.  Ser.— George  R.Walfts.Vt  3,<h»o 
Secretary  Civil  Service—  John  T.  Doyle,  X.  Y..    8,500 


Commis.  Xaturalization— Richard  K.   Camp- 
bell. Va $4,000 

Commis.  Labor  Statistics— Royal  Meeker,  X..I.  6,ooo 
Ch.  Children's  liur<  <iu— -Julia  ('.  I.athrop,  III..  5,000 
Ch.  Div.  Iniorm.—'l\  V.  Powderly,  Pa 3,500 

Public  Printer-^ Cornelius  Ford .  X.  ,T $5,(100 

Librarian  at  Cbnpi  ess — Herbert  Putnam 6,.r>oo 

Assistant  Librarian—  Appleton  P.  CGrlffln  ..  4,ooo 
Director-  General  i'an-Amt  rican  Union—  John 

Barrett,  l>.  C 5,000 

Asst.  Director— Frap Cisco  J.  Yanes,  Venez...  S.ooo 
( iiieft  leek—  Franklin  Adams,  t'al 2,500 


James  S.  Harlan, TIL ,  Chairman $10,oiki 

B.  h.  Meyer,  wis 10,000 

Jndson  C.  Clements,  Oa 10.000 

C.  < '.   McChord,  Ky 10,000 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


Edgar  F.  (lark,  Iowa ..#10,000 

HenryC.  Hall, Col 10,000 

Wlnt&ropM  Daniels.  X.J 10.000 

Secretary  -Geo.  B.  McGiuty.Ga 6,000 


Chair.—  Georsre  Vanx,  Jr.,  Pa. 
Daniel  Smiley,  X.  Y. 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  D.C. 
William  D   Walker,  N.  Y 


HOAKI)  OF    IVniAN    COMMISSIONERS. 


Wm.  If.  Ketrham,  D.C. 
Fdward  E.  Aver.  111. 
Warren    K.  Morehead.Mass. 
Samuel  A.  EllOt,   Mass. 


The  board  commissioned  directly  by  the  President  serves  without  salary. 


Frank  Knox,  X.  IF 

is  dors  r>.  Dockweller,CaL 

TCtary   to    fhe.    Hoard  —  F.    H. 
Abbott,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Federal  Government. 
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UNITED    STATES    ASSISTANT    TREASURERS. 


Sub-  Treasuries.  Assistant-  Treasurers. 

Baltimore Clarence  C.  Pusey 

Boston Charles  B.  Strecker 

Chicago living  Shumau 

Cincinnati George  Puchta 

New  Orleaus John  A.  Wogan 

SUPERINTENDE 

Carson  City .  .(Eauipped  as  Assay  Office), 

Andrew  Mante,  Assayer  in  charge 
New  Orleans Win.  W.  Lynch 


N 


Sub-  Treasuries.  Assistant  Treasurers. 

New   York Martin  Vogel 

Philadelphia William  H.  G ibson 

St.  Louis William  1).  Vandiver 

San  Francisco William  J.  McGee 

TS    OF    MINTS. 

Philadelphia Adam  M.  Joyce 

San  Francisco.. Thaddeus  W.  H.  Shanahan 

Denver Thomas  Auuear 


COLLECTORS    OF    CUSTOMS 

AT    THE    PRINCIPAL    PORTS. 

Port. 

Name  of  Collector. 

Sal- 
ary. 

Port. 

Xame  of  Collector. 

Sal- 
ary. 

Portland,  Me 

Willis  T.  Emmons. .  .  . 

85,000 

Xogaies,  Ariz 

Charles  E.  Hardy. 

83,500 

Newport,  Vt 

C.  S.  Emery 

4,000 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

John  B.  Elliott 

5,000 

Burlington,  Vt 

Herbert  C.  Comings. 

4,000 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . . 

J.  O.  Davis 

7,000 

Edmund  Billings.... 

8,000 

James  F.  C.  Griggs.  . 

6,000 

F.  E.   Fitzsimmons.  . 

4,500 

Portland,  Ore 

Thomas  C.  Burke .... 

4,500 

James  L.  McGovern. 

5,000 

Seattle,  Wash 

F.  C.  Harper 

6,000 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 

Wm.  H.  Daniels 

5,000 

John  F.  Pugh 

4,000 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Geo.  F.  Roth 

4,500 

Honolulu,  Hawaii .... 

M.  A.  Franklin 

5,000 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

George  Bleistein.  .  . . 

6,000 

Great  Falls,  Mont. . .  . 

A.  J.  King 

3,500 

New  York,  X.  Y 

Dudley  Field  Malone. 

12,000 

Pembina,  X.  Dak. . . . 

Judson  LaMoure,  Jr .  . 

3,500 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Wm.  H.  Berry 

8,000 

4,000 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

M.  M.  Garland 

4,500 

Minneapolis    and    St. 

Wm.  F.  Stone 

7,000 

4,000 

Norfolk,  Va 

Xorman  R.  Hamilton 

5,000 
2,500 

G.  E.  Schulz 

4,500 

Wilmington,  X.  C 

John  B.  Whelan 

6,000 

Charleston,  S.  C 

F.  C.  Peters 

2,500 
3,000 

Chicago,  111. . . 

Rivers  McXeill 

Thomas  E.  Stucky. . 

7,000 
4,000 

David  C.  Borrow,  Jr. . 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Mobile,  Ala 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Maurice  Maschsle.  . . . 
W.  S.  Kinkead 

6,000 
3,500 

Percy  W.   Maer 

3,500 

Xew  Orleans,  La 

Murphy  J.  Foster. .  . 

7,000 

Memphis,  Tenn 

3,500 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.... 

R.  H.  Dunn 

3,000 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Fountain  Rothwell.  . 

6,000 

Fred  C.  Pabst 

5,000 

Cadet  Taylor 

2,500 

Laredo,  Tex 

Frank  Rabb 

3,500 

Denver,  Col 

George  E.  Hosmer. .  . 
Thomas  F.  Thomas. . 

3,500 
2,500 

El  Paso,  Tex..' 

Zach.  L.  Cobb 

A.  H.  Evans 

4,500 
4,000 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex 

SURVEYORS    OF    CUSTOMS    AT    THE    PRINCIPAL    PORTS. 


Portland.  Me.,  Cyrus  W.  Davis,  $4,500. 
Boston,  Mass.,  J.  A.  Mavnard,  $5,000. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  E.  Kusli,  $8,000. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chas.  K.  Kurtz,  $5,000.   (New    Orleans,     La.,     Robert    L.     Knox, 
Baltimore,   Md.,  Robert   A.   Ravenscroft,       $3,500. 
$4,500.  ISan  Francisco,  Cal.,  J.  S.  Wardell,  $5,000. 

NAVAL    OFFICERS    OF    CUSTOMS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  JohnB.  Nash,  $5,000. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  H.  Otto  Wittpenn,  $8,000. 
Chicago,  ill.,  William  Brown,  $5,00o. 

PRINCIPAL    CITIES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


New  Orleans. La..  Jared  Y.  Sanders,*5,000.  [San  Francisco,  Cal.,  James  H.Barry,  $5,000* 
Baltimore,  Md.,W.  Mitchell  Digges,$5,000.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  William  M.Croll,  $5,000. 


POSTMASTERS    OF 

New  York,  Edward  M.  Mor?an,  1911. 
Chicago,  111.,  Daniel  A.  Campbell    1912. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  William  E.  Kelley,1914. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Colin  M.  Selph.  1913. 
Boston,  Mass., Wiliiam  F.  Murray,  1914. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Sherlock  Swann,  1913. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Charles  W.  Fay,1913. 
Cinoinnati,  O.,  Eiias  R.  Monfort,  1911 . 
Cleveland,  O.,  William  J.  Mnrphv.  1914. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  William  F.  Kasting,  1H14. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Wm.H.  Davis,  1911. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Otto  Praeger,  1914. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Win.  J.  Nagel,  1913. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Frank  B.  Schutz,  1914. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Frank  J.  Bock,  I91S. 
Minneapoiis.Minn.,  Edward  A.Purdy,1914. 


Jersey   Citv,  N.  J.,  Peter  F.  Wanser,  1910. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  E.  T.  Schmitt,  1918. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  John  C.  Wharton,  1912. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Wm.  A.  Buckley,  1914. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Edward  Yaaish,  1911. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Walter  A.  Kilton,  1913. 
Denver,  Col.,  Joseph  H.  Harrison,  1912. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  K.E.Springsteen,  1913. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  William  H.  Murray,  1914. 
Columbus,  O.,  Samuel  A.  Kinnear,,   1914. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  John  J.  Kesel,  1913. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  James  W.  Hunt,  1911. 
Toledo,  O.,  William  H.  Tucker,  1911. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Hav  T.  Thornton,  1914. 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  Philip  Troup,  1914. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Eugene  S.  Shannon,  1914. 


Scranton,  Pa.,  John  E.  Barrett,  1911. 
Fall  River,  Mass..  Geo.  T.  Durfee.  1911. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  C.  W.  Metcalf.  Jr.,  1914. 
Davton,  O.,  Forrest  L.  May,  1913. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  James  H.  Burns,   1914. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich..C.  Holden  (Act),1914. 
Reading,  Pa.,  Charles  N.  Seitzinger,  1913. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Harry  M.  Knight,  1913. 
Trenton,  N.  J..  E.  F.  Hooper,  1914. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  E  Imund  S.  Higrgins,  1913. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Bulling  H.  Jone>,  1913. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  James  J.  English,  1913. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Joseph  Boegtle,  1914. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Joseph  H.  Harris,  1911. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  John  A.  Thornton,  1913. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Jos.  M.  Poulnot,  1913. 


UNION    OF    INTERNATIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS. 

This  association  was  founded  In  Brussels  In  1910.    At  the  first  congress  132  organizations  took  part. 

The  object  of  the  World's  Congress  of  International  Associations  is  the  study  of  the  inter- 
national In  all  branches  of  knowledge  and  under  all  its  forms:  science  and  art,  law  and  political 
organization,  social  work  and  economics. 

The  international  organization  is  due  to  a  vast  and  continuous  movement.  Secular  in  its 
origin,  it  has,  of  late  years,  acquired  an  immense  development.  It  tends  toward  much  greater  co- 
operation between  similar  groups  in  all  countries;  to  the  extension  of  a  greater  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  technique  throughout  the  world;  to  the  unification  of  methods  and  to  International 
agreements  on  all  points,  where  possible,  and  recognized  as  desirable. 

International  associations  have  become  the  centralizing  organs  of  this  movement;  whether 
official  or  private,  created  by  the  union  of  States,  or  formed  by  the  drawing  together  of  national 
federations  of  free  initiative,  it  Is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  results  which  have  transformed  the  world's 
mode  of  living:  the  universal  post;  the  extension  of  the  decimal  metrique  system  to  all  relations; 
the  co-ordination  beyond  the  frontiers  of  railway  services  and  navigation;  the  international  law 
applicable  to  all  the  judicial  relations  of  persons  and  property;  the  arbitration  between  nations 
substituting  the  reign  of  peace  to  the  decisions  of  war;  the  interparliamentary  discussions  of  great 
world's  Interests;  co-operation,  charity,  and  assurance,  extending  to  all  countries  the  sphere  of 
solidarity  and  fraternity;  the  shelter  to  the  public  health  from  great  scourges,  gained  by  concerted 
hygienic  measures;  the  works  of  art  and  books  protected  internationally,  exchanged,  lent,  and  the 
documentation  universalized;  science  studied  In  common,  and,  by  the  contributions  of  partial  results 
obtained  by  workers  in  all  countries,   constituted  Into  a  universal  synthesis  of  knowledge. 

General  Secretary— M.  Paul  Otlet.     Headquarters — Palais    Des  Beaux-Arts,  Brussels. 
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The  Federal   Government. 


THE    JUDICIARY. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Cliief  Justice  of  the  United  States— -Kd  ward  D.  White  of  Louisiana,  born  1845,  appointed  1910. 

Bom.  App. 
Asso.  Justice— W.  Van  Devanter,  Wyo..l859       1910 

"       Joseph  R.  Lamar,  Ga 1857       1910 

"  "       Mahlon  PitnewN.  J 1858       1912 

Jas.  C.  McReynolds.Tenn..l8t>2       1914 


Born..  App 

Asso.  Justice— Joseph  McKenna,  Cal 1843       1898 

"  ■*        Oliver  W.Holmes,  Mass.  .1841       1902 

William  R.  Dav,  Ohio...  1849       1903 
••  •■         CharlesE.  I  lushes,  N.  Y. 18*52       1910 

Clerk— James  D.  Malier  ($6,000).    Marthalr-J.1L  Wright,  Ky.  ($4,500).    Beporter—C.H.  Butler  ($4,500). 
Thesalaryof  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is  $15,000;  Associate  Justices,  $14 ,500  eafch. 

CIRCUIT  JUDGES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Cir.         Judpes.  App. 

1.  Geo.  H. Bingham,  R.1 1913 

William  L.  Putuam,  Me....  1892 
Frederic  Dodge,  Mass 1912 

2.  E.  Henry  Lacoinbe,  N.  Y.  1887 

Alfred  C.  Coxe,  N.  Y 1902 

Henry  a.  \\ard,N.  Y 1907 

Henrv  W.Rogers,  Ct 1913 

Martin  A.  Knapp,  D.  C. ..  1910 

3.  Victor  B.  Woolley,  Del...  1914 

Joseph  Buftiugton.  Pa l^iuj 

John  B.  McPherson,Pa...  1912 


Ci7\  Judges.  App. 

4.  Charles  A.  Woods,  S.C.. .  1913 
Jeter  C.Pritchard,N.C...  1904 

5.  Don  A.  Pardee,  Ga 1881 

A.  P.  McCormick,  Tex 1892 

6.  ArtlnVrC."'Deni'son,"Mic'h'.".  1911 
John  W.Warrington,  Ohio  1909 
Loyal  E.  Knappen,  Mich..  1910 


Cir.         Judges.  App. 

7.  Julian  W.  Mack,  111 1911 

8.  Walter  H.  Sanborn, Minn.  1892 

William  C.  Hook,  Kan 1903 

JohnEminett(_'arlaiid,D.C.  1911 

Walter  I.  Smith,  la 1911 

Elmer  B.Adams,  Mo 1905 

9.  William  B.  Gilbert,  Ore...  1892 

ErskineM.  Ross,  Cal Ib95 

William  W.  Morrow,  Cal.  1897 
Wm.  H.  Hunt,D.  C 1911 


William  H.  Seaman,  Wis.  1905 
Christian  C.  Kohlsaat,  [11.  1905 

Salaries,  |7,000eii'h.  The  Judges  of  each  circuit  ami  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  circuit  constitute  a  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  Tue  First  Cikcuit  consists  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island.  Second — Connecticut,  New 
York,  Vermont.  Thibd — Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Fourth — Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Caroliua,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia.  Fifth — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Canal  Zone.  Sixth — Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Tennessee.  Srvknth — Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin.  Eighth — Arkansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Neliraxka,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming.  Ninth — Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho, 
Molilalia,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Hawaii. 

itnitkd  states  court  of  claims— Chief  Justice— Edward  K.  Campbell,  Ala.  Associate  Judges — 
Charles  B.  Howry,  Miss. ;  Fenton  W.  Booth,  111.;  George  W.  Atkinson,  W.  Va. ;  Samuel  S.  Barney, 
Wis.    Salaries:  Chief  Justice,  $6,500;  Justices,  $6,000. 

DISTRICT  COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Districts.  Judges.         Addresses.         App. 

Ala.:  N.&  M.Henry  D.Clayton. Montgomery.  1914 

kl        N Wm.   I.  Grubb.  ..Birmingham..  1909 

S.  D..H.T.Toulmin  ....Mobile 1887 

Alaska R.  W.  Jennings  .  .Juneau 1913 

Tohn  R.Tucker.  ..Nome 1913 

F.M.Brown Valdez 1913 

F.  E.  Fuller Fairbanks....  1912 

Ariz Wm.H.  Sawtelle..Tucson 1913 

A  rk.  :  E.  D.. .  Jacob  Trieber Little  Rock. . .  1901 

W.D.F.  A.  Youtnans...  Fort  Smith....  1911 

Cal.  :   N.  D.  ..M.  T.  Dooling.  . .  San  Francisco  1913 

Wm.C.VanFleet. San  Francisco  1907 

"    S.  D..  ..Olin  Wellborn.  ...Los  Angeles...  1895 

"        Benj.  l'\  Bledsoe..  Los  Angeles...  1914 

Canal  Zone.. Wm.  H.Jackson  .A  neon 1914 

Colorado Robert  K.  Lewis. .Denver 190ti 

Connecticut.. Ed  win  S.  Thomas. New  Haven..  1913 

Delaware.  ...Ed.G.  Bradford...  Wilmington..  1897 

Fla.:  N.  D...W.  B.  Sbeppard..Pensacola 1908 

s.   D.  ..Rhvdon  M.  Call.. Jacksonville..  1913 

Ga.:     X.  D...  Win.  T.Xcwnian. Atlanta 188*5 

"        B.  D.  ..KmorvSpeer Macon 1885 

I  i     vuii San  ford  B.    Dole. Honolulu 1909 

Ohas.F.Clemons.  Honolulu 1911 

Idaho Pranks. Dietrich.  Bols^ 1907 

111.:    N.  D... Ken. M.Landis... Chicago 1905 

G.  A.  Carpenter.. Chicago 1910 

D. ..J. O. Humphrey    Springfield....  1901 

F.M.  Wright Danville 1905 

\.  li.  Anderson. .Indianapolis..  1902 

Henry  Tj  Reed. .. fresco 190} 

ifcPherson Red  Oak 1900 

Kansas rohnO.  Pollock.  Kansas  City...  1903 

Ky. :  w.D.  ...Walter  Evans.. .Louisville.....  1&99 

B.  I).  ...A.  M.J.  Cochran.  Mavsville 1901 

E.D Rufus  RLFo  ter..  New  Orleans..  1909 

w.  D Meek  Boarman    Sbreveport....  1881 

Maine clarence  Hale.... Portland 1902 

Maryland John  o.   Rose..     .Baltimore 19M 

.M.Morton. Jr.  Fall  River....  1912 

Mich.:   ]■;    I)..  \  rt  liur  J.  Turtle.. Detroit  1912 

W.D..C.  W. Sessions.... Grand  Rapids  1911 

Minnesota... .Wilbur  P.  Booth. Minneapolis.  1914 

„,    "  ...Page  Morris Dulntb 1903 

Miss.:  N.&aHenryO.  Niles  ..Kosciusko 1892 

Montana   <  i.  M.  Bounjuin..  But le 191-2 

Mo.:   E.I).    ...David  P.  Dver...  .St.  Louis 1907 

**     W.  D....A    B.  V;mi  Val- 

k  en  bo  rgh... Kansas  City...    1910 

Nebraska Wm.  if.  Munger.  Omaha 1897 

"        Thos.  c.  Monger. Lincoln 1907 


Districts.  Judges.  Addresses.  App. 

Nevada E.  S.  Farrington. Carson  City...  1907 

N.  Hamp Edgar  Aldrich.. Littleton 1891 

New  Jersey... John  Rellstab.  ..Trenton I909 

'*          ...Thos.  G.Haight. Newark 1914 

New  Mexico..  Wm.  H.  Pope,  ..Saute  l'e 1912 

N.  Y.:  N.  D George  W.  Ray  .Norwich 1902 

W.D....John  R.  Hazel... Bunaio lntio 

S.D Julius  M.  Mayer.N.  Y.Clty 1912 

"     S.D Aug'tus  N.Hand.  N.  Y.  Citv....  1914 

"     S.  D.  ...Chas.M.  Hough. N.  Y.  City....  1906 

"     B.  D... .Learned  Hand.. N.  Y.  City....  1909 

"     E.D....T.  I.  Chatfield.. Brooklyn 1907 

"     E.  D....V.V.  Veeder Brooklyn l«ni 

N.C.:E.D....H.  G.  Conner.  ..Wilson 1909 

"      W.  D.  ..James  E.  Boyd. .Greensboro...  1901 

N.Dakota Chas.  F.A  inidon.Fargo.. 


c  < 


"       s. 

J3. 

Indiana 

Iowa:  X.  D. . 

s.  D 


1897 

Ohio:  N.D John  M.  Killits.. Toledo 1910 

•'     N.D John  H.  Clarke. Cleveland 1H14 

"      S.D H.   C.    Bollister.Cincinnati  ...  1910 

11      S.D John  E.  Sater.. .Columbus 1909 

Okla.  :  E.D...R.  E.  Campbell. Muskogee 1903 

W.  D.. John  H.Cotieral. Guthrie 1H08 

Oregon C.  E.Wolverton. Port  land 1906 

Roberts.   Bean. Portland 19U9 

J.  W.  Thompson. Philadelphia.  1912 

O.  B.  Dickinson.  Philadelphia.  1914 

( 'has. P..  Winner. Sunburv 1911 

....W.H. Thompson. Pittsburgh....  1914 

..Chas.  p.  Orr  ....Pittsburgh....  1909 

..!'.  J.Hamilton. .San Juan 1913 


Pa. 


E.D. 
"  E.D. 
•■     M.D. 

' l      W.  1 ) 

"      W.  I>. 

Porto  Rico. 

B.  island  ... 
s.  Carolina . 
S.  Dakota 


La. 

♦  4 


.  A.  L.  Brown  ....Providence....  \*:>n 

.  II.  a.m. smith  . Charleston... ■.  1911 

..las.  D. Elliott.. .Bioui  Falls...  1911 

Tenn.:  E.AM.Ed.T.  Sanford..Knoxville I 

/'      W.  D  ..John  ]■'.  Mc»  ail.. Memphis I 

Tex.:  p..  D Gordon  Russell.Sherman 19lu 

"       W.D.... TliosS.  Maxev.. Austin.. 1888 

"        N.  D....Kdw.  H.    Meek. .Dallas 1899 

S.D....W.T.  Burns  ...Houston 1902 

Utah T.  A.   Marshall.. .salt  LakeC.  1896 

Vermont James  L.Martin. Rrattleboro  . .  I 

Va:  K.  D K.  Waddill,  Jr...  Richmond..  ..  1 

•'      W.  D H.C.  McDowell..  Lvnchbnrg..  I 

Wash.:  W.  I) .  Ed.E.  fnshnian.  Tacoma 1912 

W.D.J.  Neterer Seattle. 1912 

K.  D.F.II.  Bndkin Spokane 1911 

W.  Va.:  X.  D.  .  A  .G.  Dav  ton Phlllppl 1905 

-   d.b.  v.  Keller Charleston...  i!<"i 

Wis.:  E.  D F.A.Gelger Milwaukee..  1912 

WD \.  L.  Sanborn  .  ..Madison 1905 

Wyoming  John  A.  Biner.  ..Cheyenne 1H9U 


Salaries  of  District  JuJjfes,  fo.OOO  each.    For  District  of  Columbia  Courts  see  luJex  for  "  Diatrict  of  Columbia." 


United  States  District- Attorneys  and  Marshals. 
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UNITED    STATES    DISTRICT-ATTORNEYS    AND    MARSHALS. 


Districts. 


D I  ST  r  i  ci- A  no  it  n  k  v  ■ 


Names. 


Alabama,  N.... 
M.... 

"         S 

Alaska,  1st  Piv. 
"  2d  Uiv. 
»«  3.1  Div. 
"     4th  Div. 

Arizona 

Arkansas.  E. . . . 

"         W.... 

California,  N... 

S... 

Canal  Zone 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.ot'Columbia 

Florida,  N  

S 

Georgia,  N 

S 

Hawaii(trm  6  y) 

Idaho    

Illinois,  N 

"      E 

"       S 

Indiana 

Iowa,  N 

"      S 

Kansas 

Kentucky,  E. . . 
"  W.. 

Louisiana,  E 

'•  W... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Michigan,  E 

"  W... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi,  N.. 
S.. 

Missouri,  E 

"         \Vr.... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

XevaOa 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York,  N  ... 

S.... 

"  E.  . . 

"  W  . . 

N.  Carolina,  E.. 

"  \V . . 

North  Dakota.. . 

Ohio,  N 

"      S 

Oklahoma,  E 

W.... 

Oregon 

P'nsylvania,  E. 
"  M. 

"  W. 

Porto  Kico 

lihode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee,  E... 
"  M... 

"  W.. 

Texas,  N 

"      S 

"      E 

"      W 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia,  E 

W.... 

Washington,  E 

"  W 

W.  Virginia,  X 

S 

Wisconsin,  E. . 

W. 

Wyoming 


Robert  N.Bell 

Thomas  D.  Samford.. 
Alexander  D.  Pitts. . . . 

John  J.  Reagan 

F.  M.  Sax  ton 

Wm.  N.  Spence 

James  J.  Crossley.... 

Thomas  A.  Flynn 

Wm.   H.  Martin 

J.  V.  Bourland 

John  W.  Preston 

A.  S,  hoonover 

Wm.  K.  Jackson,  Jr.. 

Harry  B.  Tedrow 

Fred.  A.  Scott 

John  P.  Nields 

Clarence   R.Wilson.. 

Edw.  C.  Love 

H.  S.  Philiips 

Hooper  Alexander.. . . 
Earl  M.  Donalsou  .... 

Jeff  McCarn 

James  L.  McC'lear.... 

Chas.  F.  Clvne 

Chas.  A.  Karcli 

Edward  C.  Knotts 

Frank  C.  Dailey 

Frank  A.  O'Connor... 

Claude  R.  Porter 

F.  Robertson , 

Thomas  D.  Slattery. . . 

Perry  B.  Milier 

Walter  Guion 

Geo.  W.  Jack 

Stephen  C.  Perry 

John  P.  Hill 

Asa  P.  French 

Clyde  I.  Webster 

Myron  H.  WMker. . . . 

Alfred  Jaques 

WilsonS.  Hill 

Robert  C.  Lee 

Arthur  L.  Oliver 

Francis  M.  Wilson. ... 
Burton  K.  Wheel -r... 
Francis  S.  Howell.... 
WilliamWoodburn,Jv. 

Fred  H .  Brown 

J.  W.  Davis 

S .  Burkhart 

J.  H.  Gleason 

H.  S.  Marshall 

Wm.  J.  ITonn-rs 

J.hn  Lord  O' Brian... 
Francis  D.  Winston  .. 

Wm.  C.  Hammer 

Edw.  Engerud 

U.  G.  Denman 

S.  T.  McPherson 

I).  H.  Linebaugh 

Isaac   D.  Taylor 

C.  L.  Reames 

Francis  F.  Kane 

Uoge-s  L.  Burne  t . . . . 

E.  I.owry  Humes 

Wm.  N.  Landers 


Oiticia! 
Address. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Aug. 
Oct. 


Birmingham 

Montgomery  .... 

Mobile 

Juneau 

Nome 

V.ldez 

Fairbanks 

1'hoentx 

Little  Rock 

Fort  Smith 

San  Francisco... . 

Los  Angeles 

Ancon 

Denver 

Hartford 

Wilmington 

Washington 

Pensacola 

Jacksonville.... 

Atlanta 

Macon 

Honolulu 

Boise 

Chicago 

Danville 

Springfield 

Indianapolis  .... 
N.  H'pton  (P.O.) 
Centerville(P.O.) 

Topeka 

Covington 

Louisville 

Xew  Orleans 

Shreveport 

Portland 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids  .. 

St.  Paul 

Oxford 

Jackson 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City  .... 

Butle 

Omaha 

Carson  City 

Som'sw'thvP.O.) 

Trenton 

Albuquerque.... 

Albany 

Xew  Vork  City.. 

Brooklyn. 

Buffalo 

Windsor 

Ashhoro 

Fargo 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Muvko^ee 

Guthrie 

Portland 

Philadelphia  .... 

Scranton |Dec.   20,1913 

Pittsburgh Sept.  10,  1913 


Dates 
Appointed. 


Francis  H.  Weston  ... 

Robt.  P.  Stewai  r 

Lews  M.  Co  eman. . . 

Lee  Douglas 

Hubert  F.  Fisher 

Jas.  C.  Wilson 

John  E.  Green,  Jr.... 

Clarence  Men-it* 

J.  L.  Camp 

William  W.  Kay 

Alexander  Dunnett.. 

Richard  H.  Mann 

Richard  E.Byrd 

Francs   A .  Garrecht . . 

.  Clay  Allen 

.  iStuart  W.Walker 

.   Wm.  G.  Barnh.irt 

.'Guy  D.  fioff 

.  J.  A.  Ayiward 

.  I  Chas.  L.  Kigd  n 


20,  1913 

20,  1913 

20,  1918 

24,  1914 

7,  1913 

Mar.  27,  1914 

Aug.    8,   1912 

Jan.  27,  1914 

July  30,  1913 

June  10,  1913 

Dec.  22,  1913 

July  28,  1913 

Apr.     6,  1914 

June  26,  1914 

Apr.   15,  1912 

Feb.  13,  1912 

Apr.    6,  1910 

June  10,  1913 

June  10,  1913 

Sept.  29,  1913 

Aug.  24,  1914 

Nov.    6,  1913 

Dec.  22,  1913 

Sept.    8,  1914 

Apr.  28,  1914 

May  20,  1914 

Dec.   20,  1913 

May   14,  1914: 

Feb.  25,  1914 

June  10,  1913 

May    19,  1914 

June     9,  1914 

July    7,  1913 

July  10,  1913 

May     5,  1914 

Apr.     4,  1910 

Jan.  11,  1910 

Aug.    6,  1912 

Aug.  29,  1914 

June    9,  1914 

Jan.    26.1914J 

9,  1911 

4,  1914 

4,  1913 i 

30,  1913' 

1,  1910! 

6,  1914 

Jiine  30,  1914 

June  lo,  1913 

Aug.   5,  1913 

Sept.  10,  1913 

Apr.  24,  1913 

IS,  1911 

4,  1909 

26,  1914 

24,  1914 

Jan.  31,  1911 

Mav     9,1911 

Fub.    7,    1912 

May  29,  1913 

Nov.      1,  1913 

Apr.  28,  1913 

iSept.  10.  1913 


Marshals. 


Names. 


May 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Apr. 


San  Juan. . 


Cha  leston  . . 
Deadwood. .. . 
Chattanooga.. 
Nashville  .... 

Memphis 

Dallas 

Houston 

Paris 

Sau  Antonio. 
Salt  Lake  City 
St.  Johnsbury 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Mart  ins  burg  ... 

Charleston 

Milwaukee 

Madison 

Cheyenne  


Henry  A.  SI;  eggs  .   ...  Birmingham 

McDuffie  Cain Montgomery  .... 

Christopher  C.  Gewin.  Mobile  . , 

Marry  A.  Bishop Juneau 

Emmet  R.  Jordan Nome 

F.  R.  Brenneman Valdez 

L"wis  T.  Erwin Fairbanks 

Jos-ph  P.  Dillon Phoenix 

Andrew  J.  Walls...   .  Little  Bock 

John  H.  P.rker Fort  Smith 

James  B.  Holohan  ...  San  Francisco... 

Charles  T.  Walton. ...  l,os  Angeles 

Wm.  Howard  May...   Culebra 

Dewey  C.  Bailey Denver 

Sidney  E.  Hawlev Hartf»rd 

George  L.  Towns&nd..  Wilmington 

Maurice  Splain Washington 

Jas.  B.  Perkins Pensacola 

.T.C.Brown Jacksonville 

Howard  Thompson ...   A  llanta 

Josephs.  Davis Macon  

Harry  H.  Holt Honolulu 

Thomas  B.  Martin Boise 

John  J.  Bradley Chicago 

Cooper  Stout Danville 

Vincent  Y.  Dallman ..  Springfield 

Mark  Storen Indianapolis  .... 

E.  It.  Moore Dubuque 

Nicholas  F.  Reed Ottumwa 

Otto  T.  Wood Topeka 

Robert  C.  Ford Covington 

Edgar  H.  James Louisville 

Frank  M.  Miller New  Orleans 

Ben  Ingouf Shreveport 

John  S.  P.  H.Wilson.  Portland 

George  W.  Padgett. . .   P>altimore 

Guy  Murchie lioslon 

Henry  BehrenO  t   Detroit 

Nicholas  J.  Whelan..   Gratol  Rapids  ... 

Wm.  H.  Grimshaw...  St.  Paul 

W.  S.  Vardaman Oxford 

John  G.  Cashinan Jackson 

John  F.  Lynch St.  Louis 

Henry  C.  Miller Kansas  City 

William  Liud-ay Helena 

William   P.  Warner..  Omaha 

A.  B.  Gray Carson  City 

Chas.  J.  O'Neill Concord 

Albert  Bolls  hweiler.  Trenton 

A.  H.  Hudspeih SantaFe 

Daniel  F.  Breitenstein  Utica 

William  Ilenkel. ... .  Xew  York  City.. 

Chas.  J.  Haubrt Brooklyn 

Men'-y  L.  Fissett Elmira 

W.  T.  Dortch Raleigh 

Chas.  A.  Webb Ashcville 

Stephen  J.  Do  vie Fargo 

Ciias.  W.  Li"P Cleveland 

Eog  ne  L.Lewis Cincinnati.'. 

[B.  A.Enloc Muskogee 

I.Tohn  I.  Xewell Oklahoma  City  .. 

LJohn  Montig P  ort'and  ....... . 

Frank  J.  Xo  nan Philadelphia  .... 

James  S.  Magee Scranton 

|  Joseph  Howley Pittsburgh 

Harry  S.  Hubbard  ...  San  Juan 

John  J.  Richards Providence 

James  L.  Sims Charleston 

Thomas  W.  Tanbman.  Sioux  Falls 

John  R.Thompson....   Knoxville 

John  W.  Overall Xashville 

J.  Sam  John-on Memphis 

Wm.  J.  McDonald....  Dallas 

Jacob  A.  Herring Houston 

B.  F.  She-Tell Texarkana 

John  H.  Rogers Austin 

Aquila  Xebeker Salt  Lake  City. . . 

Arthur  P.  Carpenter. .   Rutland 

John  G.  S  Hinders Richmond 

T.  G.  Burrh Martinsville 

James  E.  M  (Govern  ..  Spokane 

John  M.  Boyle Tacoma 

Jan.     6,  1914    Clarence  E.  Smith. .. .  Parkersburg 

Aug.  18,  1913 1  jwilliam  Osborne Huntingtoi^ 

July     6,  1911  i  Harry  A.  Weil Milwaukee 

May     6,1913  J  Rockwell  J.  Flint Madison 

June     9.1914.  Daniel  F.  Hudson Cheyenne 


Ian 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar.  20,  191- 


Feb.  18,  1914 
Aug.  -4,  1913 
JulvlO,  1913 
May  14,  1914 
Mav  14,  1914 
Aug.  29,  1913 
Feb.  25, 1914 
June  16,  1914 
Apr.  24,  1913 
Mar.  10,  1914 
Dec.  13,  1910 
Apr.  24,1914 
A:,r.  6.  1914 
. .  Jan.  27,  1914 
Sept.  29,  1913 


Official 

Address. 


Dates 
Appointed. 


May 

June 

May 

May 

June 

Sept. 

May 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

July 

July 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

June 

Mar. 

June 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Dec. 

Mav 

July 

May 

May 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

May 

Jan. 

July 

June 

Dec. 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

May 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

July 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

July 

Oct. 

J:m. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

May 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apt. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

July 
Mar. 
May 


18, 

8, 

1, 
28, 
16 

9. 
20, 
15. 
22, 
22, 

2, 
25. 
23 

2, 
31, 
11, 

or. 

l. 

l, 

22, 
22, 
24, 

6, 
28, 
14, 

8, 
1-1, 
19, 
10, 
25, 
26, 
25, 
24, 
13, 
19, 
17, 
28, 

5, 

1, 
19, 
24, 
24, 

4, 
18, 

1. 

25, 

2, 

30, 

11,' 

20, 

4, 

17, 
22, 
28, 
23, 
23, 

1, 
22 
26, 

4, 

3, 
29 
30, 
27, 
28,: 
25, 

3, 

1'-. 

24, 
29, 

9, 
25, 
24 
3U, 

6, 
24, 
25, 
24, 
16, 

6, 

3, 

9, 
24, 

2, 

6, 
20, 

14,; 


X.,  Northern  ;   S.,  Southern  ;  E.,  Eastern  ;  W.,  Western  ;   M.,  Middle  ;  C,  Central. 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service. 


DIPLOMATIC    AND    CONSULAR    SERVICE. 

AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND   l'LENItOTEXTlARY. 


Country.  Xante  and  Shite.  8nlary, 

Argentina Frederic  J.  Stimson,  Mass.  $17,5oo 

Aust.-Hungary.Frederic  C.  Penneld,  Pa. ..    17,500 

Brazil Edwin  V.  Morgan,  N.  V...    17,500 

•Chile Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Pa 17.500 

France William  G.  Sharp,  Ohio 17,500 

Germany James  W.Gerard,  N.  Y —    17,500 

<ireat Britain.  ..Walter  Hines  Page, N.  Y..    17,500 


Country.  Name  and  State.  Salary. 

Italy Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Va..  $17,500 

Japan George  W.Guthrie,  Pa 17,500 

Mexico 17,500 

Russia George  T.  Marye,  Cal 17,500 

Spain Joseph  E.  Willard,  Va 17,500 

Turkey Henry  Morgeuihau,  N.  Y . .    17,500 


ENVOYS    KXTKAORDINARY  AND  MINISTERS  PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Belgium Brand  Whitlock,  Ohio $12,000 

Bolivia John  D.  O'  Hear,  Mo 10.000 

•China Pauls.  Reinach,  Wis lo.OOO 

■Colombia T.  A. Thomson, Tex 10,000 

Costa  Rica Edward  J.  Hale,  N.C 10,000 


Nicaragua Benjamin  L.Jefferson,  Col.  $10,000 

Norway... A.  G.  Sehmedemau,  Wis. ..    10,0u0 

Panama Wm.  J.  Price,  Ky 10,000 


Paraguay Daniel  F.  Mooney, Ohio. 


10,000 


Cuba Wm.  K.  Gonzales.  S.  C 

Denmark Maurice  Francis  Egan,  D.C. 

DominicanRep.James  M.  Sullivan,  N.  Y... 

Ecuador Charles  S.  Ilartman,  Mont.. 

•Greece Garrett  Droppers,  JMa.ss.t1 '.. 

•Guatemala Win.  II.  Leavell,  Miss 

Hayti A.  Bailly-Blanchard,  .La... 

Honduras John  Kwing,  La 10,000 

"Morocco 10,000 

.Netherlands.... Henry  Van  Dyke,  N.  J.*...    12,000 

MINISTER  RESIOKNT  AND    CONSUL-GENERAL. 

> Liberia George  W.  Buckner,  Ind.     $5,000, 

8ECRETAKIES  OK    EMBASSIES  AND   LEGATIONS. 


Persia John  L.Caldwell,  Kan 10,000 


Peru Benton  Mc.M  illin,  Teun« 

Portugal Thos.  H.  Birch,  N.J...., 

Rumania Chas.  J.  Vopica,  Ill.t. 


12,000 
10,000 
10.000 
10,000 1 Salvador Boaz  W.  Long,  N.  Mex.. 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


10,000 
10.000 
10,000 

10,000 

Siam 10.000 

Sweden Ira  Nelson  Morris,  HI 10,000 

Switzerland Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  Ga.. ..    10,000 

Uruguay NicolayA.  Grevstad 10,000 

Venezuela Preston  "McGood win,  Okla.    10,000 


Japan Post  Wheeler,  Wash $3,000 

Japan Henry  C.  May,  D.  C.  (2d) 2,000 

Japan Frank  D.  Arnold,  Pa.  (3d) 

Mexico N.  O'Shaughnessy,  N.  Y 3,000 

Morocco 2,000 

M.  M.  Langhorne,  Va 2,620 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2.000 


Argentina Geo.  L.  Lorillard,  R.  I $2,625 

Aust. -Hungary. U.  Grant  Smith,  Pa 3,000 

Aust.-Hungary.Thos.  Hinckley,  J).  C.  (2d)...    2,000 

Belgium Hugh 8. Gibson, Cal 2.625 

Brazil I.  Butler  Wright,  Wvo 3,000 

Brazil Charles  B.  Curtis,  N.  Y.  (2d)    Netherlands, 

■Chile George T.  Summerlin,La...    2,625   Nicaragua... 

•Chile Perry  Belden,N.Y.  (2d) 

China   J.  Van.  A.  MacMurry,  D.  C 

China Fred.   A.  Sterling,  Tex. (2d).     1,800 

Colombia Leland  Harrison, 111 2,000 

•Costa  Rica Francis M  Endicott,  Mass 

Cuba G ustave  Scholle,  Minn 2.625 

Ouba Glenn  Stewart,  Pa.  (2d) 1,800 

Ecuador 2,000 

France Root  Woods  Bliss,  N.  Y 3,000 

France Arthur  H.  Frazier, Pa.  (2d)..    2,000 

France Louis  A.Sussdorff",Jr.,N.  V  (3d)  1,200 

•Germany Jos.  C.  Grew,  Mass 3,000 

Germany Roland  B.  Harvev,  Md.  (2d)     2,000 

•Germany A.  B.  Ruddock,  111.  (3d) 1,200 

Great  Britain.. . Irwin B.  Laughlln.Pa 3,000 

•Great  Britain... Edward  Bell,  N.  Y.  (2d) 2,000 

Great  Britain.. .HlbridgeG.  Greene, Mass. (3d)  1,200 

•  .nice Sheldon  Whitehouse,  N.  Y Turkey G.  < !.  Tarler,  N.  V.  (2d  ) 

Guatemala Warren  D.  Bobbins, Mass. ..    2,000  Turkey Hallett  Johnson,  N.  J.  (3d). 

Honduras Francis T.  Coxe,  Pa Uruguay H.  F.  A.  Scboenfeld,  D.  C 

Italy PeterA.  Jay,  R.  T 3,000  Venezuela Willing  Spencer.  Pa 2,000 

Italy N.  Richardson,  Miss.  (2d)...    2,000' 

CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

C.  G. ,  Consul-General;  C,  Consul;  V.  C,  Vice-Consul;  D.  C,  Deputy  Consul;  C.  A.,  Con- 
sular Assistant. 

To  insure  prompt  attention  letters  upon  consular  business  should  be  addressed  "To  the  American 

•Consul  at ".    Such  letters  are  opened  and  attended  to  by  the  person  who  happens  to  be 

in  charge  of  the  office.  If  addressed  to  the  consul  by  name  they  are  forwarded  to  him  unopened  if  he 
.should  be  absent,  and  a  delay  thus  intervenes;  if  he  should  in  the  mean  time  have  gone  out  of  office 
they  may  wholly  escape  attention. 

Consuls  at  the  principal  places  in  tbe  world  are  given  here.  Where  there  area  consul  and  vice 
or  deputy  consul  at  the  same  place  ouly  the  consul  is  given.  Consular  officers  are  ex-offlcio  notaries  for 
all  the  States  of  the  United  states. 

CONSULS-GENERAL  AT  LARGE. 

Chas.  C.  Eberbardt,  Kan.;  Nathaniel  B.  Stewart, Ga.  ;  Ralph  J.  Totten,  Tenn. ;  Stuart  J.  Fuller, 


Cyrus  F.  Wickers,  N.  Y. 

Norway Franklin  M.   Guuther,  Va.... 

Panama William  P.  Cressou,  Nev 

Paraguay Oscar  L.  Milmore,  D.  C 

Persia Craig  W.  Wadsworth,  N.  Y. . 

Peru Richard  E.  Penuoyer,  Cal.  .. 

Portugal I.G.  Bailey.Ky 2,000 

Rumania Charles  Campbell,  Jr.,  Va...    2,000 

Russia Chas.  S.Wilson,  Me 3,000 

Russia Arthur  M.  Jones.  N.  Y.  (2d).    2,000 

Russia Fairman  R.  Furness,  Pa.  (3d)  1.200 

Salvador HenrvF.  Tennant.N.Y 2,000 

Siam William  WalkerSmith,Ohio   2,000 

Spain Fred  Morris  Bearing,  Mo... 

Spain Sheldon  L.  Crosby,  N.Y. (2d) 

Sweden , Jefferson  Caffery,  La 

Switzerland Wm.W.  Andrews,  Ohio 2,000 

Turkey Hoffman  Philip,  N.  Y 3,000 

2,000 


2,625 
2,666 


Wis.     Salaries  $5,000  each 

Abyssinia. 
AdisAbaba.....John  Q.  Wood,  Hawaii, CG 

Arm  at  ma. 
Buenos  Ayres.. Leo  J.  K'eena,  Mich.,  C.  G... $4,5oo 
Rosario Wm. Dawson, Jr., Minn.,  C...   8,600 

.1  xutria-  II miiiari/. 

Budapest William  Collin,  Kv.,C.O....  3,500 

Carlsbad Wallace.!.  Young,  111.  ,C.  ..  3.000 

Flume Benjamin F. i  'base,  pa.,  c.  3,5oo 

Prague Charles  L.  Hoover, Mo.,  C. 

Reichenberg.  ...Nicholas  R.Snyder,  Pa.,  C.  4,000 

'Trieste Ralph  C,  linger.  Pa.,  C 3,000 

Vienna Charles  Denby,  ind.,C.  <;.  ..  6  ooo 


Belfflum. 

Antwerp JCarl  p.   Hurst,  D.  C,  CO..  $5,500 

Brussels Kthelbert  Watts,  i>a.,  c.  G  ..  5,5oo 

Ghent Henrv  A.Johnson,  I >.<'.,  C.  3,ooo 

Liege Alex. Heingartuer,  Ohio,  C. .  3,000 

Brazil. 

Bahia Robert  Prater,  Jr.,  Pa.,  C.  ..  4.000 

para Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  Ohio,  c. ..  4,000 

Pernambuco...  P.  m.  Griffith,  Ohio. C 4,ooo 

Rio  de  Janeiro.. All  red     I,.     M.     Cottschalk, 

N.  Y.,  C.  a 8.000 

Santos Maddin  Summers, Tenn.,  c.  4,ooo 


•Also  to  Luxemburg,    t  Also  to  Bulgaria  and  Hervia.    tt  Also  to  Montenegro. 
Che  President  but  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate  at  time  Almanac  was  printed. 


t  Nominated  by 


Dlplo?natic  and   Consular  Service. 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE— Continued. 


Chile. 

Iquique. David  J.  D.  Myers,  Ga.,C...  $3,000 

Punta  Areuas.. Charles  L.  Latham,  N.C.  ,C.     3.0J0 

Valparaiso Alfred  A.  Wiuslow,  Ind.,  C.    4,500 

China. 

Amoy Lester  Maynard,  Cal.,  C 4,500 

Antung J.  P.  Jameson,  Pa, ,  C 2,500 

Canton F.D.  Cheshire,  N.Y.,  C.G..    5,500 

Chefoo JohnF.  Jewell,  111. ,  C 4,500 

Chungking E.  Carlton,  Baker,  Cal.,0. ..    3,500 

Foochow lohn  Fowler,  Mass.C 4,500 

Hankow Julean  H.  Arnold,  Cal.,  C.G.   4,500 

Harbi  n ( 'har  1  es  K.  Moser,  Va. ,  C 4,000 

Mukden P.  S.  Heintzleman,Pa.,C.G.    4,500 

Nanking Charles  L.  L.  Williams,  C. ..    4,000 

Newchwaug Albert  W.  Pontius,  Minn  ,C.    4,500 

Shanghai Thos.  Sammons,Wash.,C.  G.    8,000 

Swatow Myrl  S.Myers,  Pa.,  C 2,500 

Tientsin Fred  D.  Fisher,  Ore.,  C.  G.    5,500 

Colombia. 
Barranquilla.  ..Isaac  A.  Manning,  Ore.,  C.   3,500 

Bogota C.G.    3,500 

Cartagena Ross  Hazeltine,  Miss.,  C 2,000 

Costa  Rica. 

Port  Limon Chester  Donaldson,  N.  Y. ,  C.     2,500 

San  Jose Samuel  T.Lee,  Mich.,  C 3,000 

Cuba. 

Cienfuegos Bd.M.  Bartleman,  Mass.,C  4,500 

Havana James  L.  Rodgers,Ohio,C.G.    8,000 

Santiago Ross  E.  Holaday,  Ohio,  C. ..    4,500 

Denmark  a  id  Dominions. 
Copenhagen  ...Edward D.  Winslow.Ill., C.G.    3,000 

St.  Thomas Chris.  H.  Payne,  W.  Va. ,  C. . .    3,000 

Dominican  Republic. 
Puerto  Plata..  ..Frank  A.  Henry,  Del.,  C...    2,000 

Santo  Domingo. Jno. Camp'  1  Wliite,Md.,C.G 

Ecuador. 

Guayaqui1 F.  W.  Godding,  111.,  C.G...    4,500 

France  and  Dominions. 

Algiers,  Africa .  Dean  B.  Mason , Ohio,  C 2,500 

Bordeaux Geo.  A.  Bucklin,Jr.,Okla.,C   4,0u0 

Calais James  B.  Milner,  Ind.,  C...    3,000 

Cognac Kenneths.  Patton,  Va.,C...    2,500 

Grenoble Clarence  Carrigan,Cal. ,  C    2,000 

Guadel'peW.L. William  L.  Jenkins,  Pa., C.    2,000 

Havre John  B  Osborne,  Pa. ,  C 5,000 

Limoges Eugene  L.  Belisle,Mass.,C.    2,500 

Lyon FrederickVanDyne,N.  Y.,C.    5,000 

Marseilles Alphonse  Gaulin,R  I., C.G.    5,500 

Mart'  que,  W.  I.  Thos.  R.  Wallace,  Iowa,  C. . .    2,500 

Nantes Walter  H.  schulz,Okla.,  C.    3,000 

Nice William  D.  Hunter,  Minn. ,C.  2,500 

Paris A.M.  Thackara,  Pa. .  C.  G.  12  000 

Paris D.  W.C.  Poole,Jr.,Ill.,  V.&D.C.G. . . . 

Paris C.P.  Pressley,Ga.  V.&D.C.G 

Paris Hanson  C. Coxe.N.  Y.,  D.C.G 

Rheims William  Bardell,  N.  Y.,  C.  . .    3,500 

Boubaix John  J.  C.  Watson, Ky.,  C...    2,500 

Rouen LucienMemminger,S.  C,  C.    2,000 

Saigon Lawrence  P.  Briggs.Mich. ,  C    2,000 

St.  Etienne William  H.  Hunt,  N.  Y.,C.    2,500 

St.  Pierre Edwin  C.  Kemo,  Fla.,  C 2,000 

Tahiti,  Soc.  Isl. James H.  Goodier.N.  Y.,C.    2,000 
Tamatave,Mad- 

agascar James  G.  Carter,  Ga.  ,C 2,500 

Germany. 
Aix  la  Chapelle.Robt.  J.  Thompson,  111.,  C.    3,000 
Apia,  Samoa... Mason  Mitchell,  N.  Y.,  C...    3,500 

Barmen Geo.  Eugene  Eager,  111.,  C.    3,500 

Berlin Julius  G.  Day,  D.  C,  C.  G...    8,000 

Bremen William  T.  Fee,  Ohio,  C 5,000 

Breslau Harry  G.  Seltzer,  Pa. ,  C 2,500 

Brunswick Talbot  J.  Albert,  Md.,  C 2,500 

Chemnitz Frank  Deedmeyer,  Ala.,  C.    3,500 

Coburg William  J.  Pike,  Pa.,  C.  G..    4,500 

Cologne Charles  A.  Holder,  Col.,  C    3,500 

Dresden Leo  A.Bergholz,  N.Y.,  C.G.   4.500 

Erfurt Graham  H.  Kemper,  Ky....    2,500 

Frankfort H.W.Harris,  Ohio,  C.  G....    5,500 

Hamburg Henry  H.Morgan,  La.,  C.G.    8,000 

Hanover A.  H.  Michelson.  Mass.,C. .    3,000 

Kiel Milo  A.Jewett,  Mass.,  C...    3,000 

Leipsic William  P.  Kent,  Va.,  C 4,000 

Magdeburg Alfred  W.  Donegan,  Ala.,  C.    2,500 

Mannheim Wm.  C.  Teichman.Mo.,  C. .    3,500 

Munich.  ...,,....T.St.JohnGaffney,N.Y.,C.G.    4,500 


Nuremberg.  ....Charles  S.  Winans,Mich.,C.  $4,000 

Plauen Robert  B.  Mosher,  D.C..C. ..  4,500 

Stettin H.  C.  A.  Damm,  Tenn.,  C.  2,000 

Stuttgart Edward  Higgins,Mass.,  O  ...  4,000 

Great  Britain  and  Dominions. 

Aden.  Arabia.. William  J.Grace,  N.  Y.,  C. .  2,500 

Auckland, N.Z..  Joseph  I.  Brittain, Ohio,  C.G.  4,500 

Barbados,W.I.. Chester  W.Martin,  Mich.,C.  3.000 

Belfast.Ire Hunter  Sharp,  N.C..C 5,000 

Belize,  Hond... William  D.  Avery, iMont.,  C.  2,500 

Birmingham.. .. Albert  Halstead,  D.  C,  C...  4,500 

Bombay,  India.Henry  D.JBaker,  111.,  C 4,000 

Bradford, Eng.. Augustus  &.  Ingram,  Cal.,C.  3,500 
Bristol,  Eng.. ..  Jno.S.Armstrong,Jr.,N.C.,C.  2,000 

Bnrslem,  Eng..R.  S.  S.  Bergh,  N.  Dak.,  C.  3,000 

Calcutta,  India. James  A.  Smith,  Vt.,C.  G..  6,000 

Calgarv.Can Samuel  C.  Reat,  111.,  C 3,000 

Campb't'n,N.B.TheodosiusBotkin,Utah,  C.  2,000 

Cape  Town Geo.H.  Murphy.N.C,  C.  G.  6,000 

Cardiff,  Wales.. Lorin  A.  Lathrop, Cal.,  C 2,500 

Charlottetown, 

P.  E.I Livingston  T.  Mays,  La.,C.  2,000 

Colombo,Ceylon.  Walter  A.  Leonard,  111.  ,C.  3,000 

Cork,  Queenst..  Wesley  Frost,  Ky. .  C 2,500 

Cornwall,  Out.. Giles  R.  Taggart.N.  J.  ,C...  2,000 
Dawson,  Yukon 

Ter George C.  Cole,  W.Va.,C...  5,000 

Dublin Ed  ward  L.Adams,  N.  Yr.,C.  4,000 

Dundee E.  H.  Dennison,  Ohio,  C 4,000 

Dunfermline.  ..Howard  D.Vau  Sant,  N.J.,  C.  3,000 

Durban,  Natal. Wm.  W.Masterson,  Ky.,C.  3,500 

Edinburgh Rufus  Fleming,  Ohio,  C 3,500 

Fernie,  B.  C... Frank  C.  Denison,  Vt.,  C...  2,000 

FortErie,  Out.  .Geo.  S.  Mes^ersmith.Del.,  C  2,010 

Georg't'n,G'na.Geo.  E.Chamberlin,N.Y.,C.  3,500 

Gibraltar Richard  L.  Sprague,Mass.,C.  2.500 

Glasgow John  N.  McCunn,  Wis.,  C...  4,500 

Halifax,  N.  S.  ..Evan  E.  Young,S.Dak.,C.G.  4.5UO 

Hamilton, Ber.. W.Maxwell  Greene, R.  I.,C.  2,500 

Hamilton, Out.. Jas.M.  Shepard,Mich.,C 3,000 

Hobart,Tasm... William  A.  Bickers,  Va.,  C.  2,000 

Hongkong G.  E.  Anderson, 111.,  C.  G 8,000 

Huddersfield. .  .Franklin  D.  Hale,  Vt.,  C 3.000 

Hull,  Eng Chas.M  .Hathaway,  Jr.,  Pa.,C.  2,500 

Johannesburg.  .E.   N.  Gunsaulus,  Ohio,  C...  5,000 

Karachi,  India.James  O.  Laing,  Mo.,C 3,000 

Kingston,  Jam..James  C.  Monaghan,  N.J  ..  4,500 

Kingston,  Out.. Felix  S. S.  Johnson,  N.  J.  ,C.  2,500 

Leeds Homer  INI.  Byington,  Ct.,C  2.5CO 

Liverpool H.  L.   Washington,  D.  C,  C.  8,000 

London Robert  P.  Skinner, Ohio, C.G.  12,000 

London R.Westacott,Mass.,V.&  D.C.G 

London Carl  B.  Loop,  Ind.,  D.C.G 

London H.  D.Jameson, Eng. ,  D.C.G.  ... 

London Ripley  Wilson.  111.,  D.  C.  G 

Madras Jose  de  Olivares,  Mo. ,  C 3,000 

Malta Wilbur  Keblinger,  Va.,  C 2,500 

Manchester William  H.  Robertson.Va.C.  6,000 

Melbourne Wm.C.  Magelssen,  Minn.,C.  3,000 

Moncton.N.  B.. Charles  Forman,  La.,  C 2,000 

Montreal William H.Bradlev, 111., C.G.  6.000 

Nassau,  N.  P....  William  F.  Doty,  N.  J.,C 3,00C 

Newcastle -on - 

Tyne WalterC.  Hamm,  Pa.,  C 3,000 

S.W.....' '.Geo.B.  Killmaster,Mich.,  C.  3,000 

Niagara    Falls, 

Out Edwin  W.  Trimmer.N.  Y.,C.  2,000 

Nottingham Sam'l  M.  Tavlor,  Ohio.C 4,500 

Orillia,Ont Harrv  P.  Dill,  Me.,C 2,500 

Ottawa, Ont John  G.  Foster,  Vt.,C.  G....  6,000 

Owen   Sound, 

Ontario Henry  P.  Starrett,  Fla.,  C.  2,500 

Plymouth Joseph  G.  Stephens,  Ind.,  C.  2,500 

Port    Antonio, 

Jamaica Arthur  J.  Clare,  D.  C.  C 3,000 

Port  Elizabeth, 

Africa E.  A.  Wakefield,  Me.,  C 3,500 

Prescott,  Ont.  ..Martin  R.  Sackett,  N.  Y'.,  C.  2,500 

Quebec. Can Gebhard  Willrich.  Wis.,  C.  3,500 

Rangoon, India. M.  K.Moorhead,  Pa.,  C 3,500 

Rimouski.  Que.  Fred.  M.Rvder,  Ct.,  C 3.500 

St.  John,  N.  B...HenrvS.  Culver,  Ohio,  C...  3,000 

St.  John's,  N.F.JamesS.  Benedict,  N.  Y.,C.  2,500 

St  John's,  Que.Milton  B.  Kirk,  111.,  C 2,000> 

St.Steph' n,N.B.Henry  H.  Balch,  Ala.,C 2,000 
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01iio,C 3,500 

3,500 

2,000 
3,000 


Sarnia,  Ontario.  Fred.  C.  Slater,  Kan.,C $2,500 

.SaultSte.Marie,Ont.Geo.W.shotts,  Mich.,  C.  2.500 

Sheffield lolm  M.  Savage,  N.  J.,  C...  3,000 

Sherbrke,Que.Chas.N.  Daniels,  Ct.,C 3.500 

.■Sierra  Leone.... William  .1.  Yerby,.Tenn.,C..  2,000 

Singapore E.S. Cunningham, Tenn.,C.G.  4,500 

Southampton  ..Albert  W.  Swalm,  Iowa,  C.  4,500 

Swansea, Wales. C.  L.  Livingston,  Pa.,  C 3,000 

Svdnev,X.  s....Chas.M.  Freeman.  N.  H.,C.  3.000 

Sydney,  X. S.W.John  P.  Bray,  N.Dak.  ,C.  G.  5.500 

Toronto,  Out... Julius  D.  Dreher,S.C.  C...  4,000 

Trinidad,  W.  LA.  J.  McOonuico.  Miss.,  C.  3.000 

Turks  Island.. .John  A. Gore,  Miss 2,000 

*Vancouver,B.C.K.  E.'  Mansfield,  Ind.,  C.  G.  4,500 

Victoria,  B.  C. -Abraham  E.  Smith,  111.,  C.  4,000 

Windsor, Ont... Harry  A.  Conant,  Mich.,  C. .  2,500 

Winnipeg, Man. FrankDillingham.  Cal.,C.  G.  4,500 

Yarmouth,  N.S.Alfred  J.  Fleming,  Mo.,  C. . .  2,500 

Qrerrr. 

Athens Alex.W.  W.-ddell,Va.,C.G.  3,000 

Patras Arthur  P,.  Cooke,  S.  C.,C.  2,000 

Saioniki John  E.  Kehl, 

Guatemala 

•Guatemala Stuart  K.Lupton,Tenn,C.G, 

Hayti. 

•Cape  Haitien Lem.  W.  Livingston,  Fla.,C 

Port  au  Prinoe.John  B.  Terres,  N.  Y.,  C  .. 
Honduras, 

•Ceiba Walter  F.  Boyle,  Ga.,  C 2.000 

Puerto  Cortes:.. John  A.  Gamonlll.,  C 2,500 

Tegucigalpa Ezra  M.  Lawtou,  Ohio. ,  C  . .  2,500 

Italy. 

•Catania. ......... Joseph  E.  Haven, 111.,  C 3,000 

Florence ..FredT.F  Dumont,  Pa..C...  3,000 

•Genoa John  E.  Jones,  D.C.,  C.G..  4,500 

Leghorn Roger  O.  Tredwell,  Ind.,  C.  3,000 

Milan John  H.  Grout,  Mass., C 4,000 

Naples .lav  White,  Mich.,C 4,000 

Palermo Samuel  H. Shank.  Iud.,C.  ..  3.500 

Borne Chapman  Coleman,  Kv.,  C.  3,500 

'Tripoli,  Libya..  W.  Roderick  Dorsey,Md.,C.  2*500 

Turin Chus.  B.  Perry,  Neb..  C 2,000 

Venice .B.  H.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Tex..,  C.  2,000 

JajHin. 
DalnyOranch,)Adolph  A.  Williamson, D.C.,C.  3,500 

Nagasaki Carl  F.  Deichman,  Mo.,  C.  3,500 

Kobe Gk^orere  X.  West,  IXC  ,C...  5,000 

Tansui, Taiwan. Kd  win  L.  Neville,  Ohio.,  C...  3,000 

Yokohama...  .,Geo.  H.  Scidmore,Wis.,  C.G.  6,000 

•Seoul,  Korea  ...R.  S.  Miller,  N.  Y.,C.  G 5,500 

Kongo. 

Boma C.G..  4,500 

Liberia. 
Monrovia G.  W.  Buckner,  Ind.,  C.G 

Mexico. 

Acapulco Clem'tS.  Kd\vards,Minn.,C.  2,500 

Aguascalien  tes.  Gaston  Schmutz,  La.,  C 2,000 

•Chihuahua Marion  Letcher,  Ga.,  (' 2,500 

Ciudad,  Juarez. T.  D.Edwards,  8. Dak.,  C.  2-.500 

Ciudad  PurfirioDiaz C.  2,500 

Ensenada C.  2,000 

Durango Theodore  C.  Hauiin,  Va..C.  2,000 

Frontera,  I'abas.A.  J.  Lespinas.se,  N.  Y.,  C  3,000 

Guadalajara,  Jalisco C.  3,500 

Hermosillo  L.  Hos  tetter,  N.  Mex.,C 2,000 

La  Paz,  Lr.Cal..  Luclen  N. Sullivan,  Pa.,  C,  2,000 

Matamoras lesseH.  Johuson,  Tex.,  C.  2,500 

Manzanillo,  Coll C.  2,000 

Mazatlan Win.  E.  Alger,  Mass.,C 2,500 

Mexico Arnold  Slianklin,  Mo.,  CO..  6,000 

Monterey Philip  C.  Hanna,  Cowa,  ( '.'-.  3,500 

Nogales,  ionora ( '.  i>  500 

Nuevo  l.:mdo..AlonzoB.  Garrett, W.  Va.,C  2,500 

E>rogreso c.  3,000 

Sal  ina  Cruz, '  >  ix < '.  2,000 

SaltUlo,  Coahulla c.  2,000 

ean  1. nis  Potosi.W.  L.  Bonney,  111.,  C £.500 

Tampici c.  3,000 

VeraCruz William  W.  I  'anada,  [nd.,C.  4,500 

MOTOCCO. 

"Tangier Maxwell  Blake, Ma  ,C.  Q....  3,500 

X'  ili>  rinniis  <nt'(  Dominions. 

Amsterdam  ....Dominic  I.  Murphy  D.C.CL  6,000 

Batavia.Java. ..R  8.  Ralrden,  Me.,  C 8,000 

It  is 
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Curacao,  W.  I.  .Henry  C.  von  Struve,Tex, C.  $2,500 

Rotterdam.. Soren  Listoe.  Minn.,  C.  G. . .  5,500 

Nicaragua. 

Blnefields CorneliusFerris, Jr., Col., C.  3,500 

Cape  Gracias  a  Bios C.  2,000 

Corinto Harold  D.  Crum,  N.  Y'.,  C.  3,000 

Managua C. .  3,000 

Norwa  >/. 

Bergen Berth  M.  Rasmusen,  la.,  C.  2,500 

Christiania M.J.  Hendrick,  N.Y.,C.G«  3,000 

Stavauger Theodore  Jaeckel,  N.  Y„  C.  2,000 

Oman. 

Maskat C.  9,000 

.Panama. 

Colon William  H.  Gale,  Va.,C 4.000 

Panama A.  G.   Snyder,  W.  Va., C.  G.  5,000 

Paraauai/. 

Asuncion Samuel  H.  Wiley,  N.C.,  C...  2,000 

Persia, 

Tabriz Gordon  Paddock,  N.  Y\,C.  3,000 

Teheran C.  W.  Wadsworth.N.Y-.,  C.G 

Peru. 

Callao Wm.  W.  Hanley,N.  Y".,C.G.  4,500 

IquitOS C.  3,000 

Portvcial  and  Dominion*. 

Lisbon WillL.  Lowrie.IlL,  C.  G 3.500 

Lourenco   Mar- 

quez,  Africa. . G. A. Chamberlain, N.Mex.,C.  5,000 

St.  Michael' s.Azores.  A.  T.  Haeberle,Mo.,  C.  3,000 

Rumania. 
Bucharest C.Campbell,  Jr.,  Va.,C.  G 

Russia. 

Batum Felix  W.Smith,  N.Y".,C...  2,500 

Moscow J.  H.Snodgrass,W.Va.,C.  G.  5,500 

Odessa Jotin  A.  Ray, Tex.  ,C 3,500 

Riga Douglas  Jenkins,  s.c.,C 3.000 

Petrograd North  Winship,  Ga.,  C 3,500 

Vladivostok.... Jno.  K.  Caldwell.  Ky..  C...  3,500* 

Warsaw Hernando  de  Soto,  Cal.,  C.  4,000 

Salvador. 

San  Salvador.  ..HenryF.Tennant,N.Y., C.G 

Santo  Domingo.    (See  Dominican  Republic.) 

Servia. 

Belgrade Lewis  W    Haskeli.S.  C..C...  3,000 

Stain. 

Bangkok Wm.  W.Smith,  Ohio,  C.  G 

Spain  and  Dominions. 

Barcelona 11.  W.  l.>iederich,D.  C.,C.G,  5,500 

Jerez  de  la  Froutera.Paul  H.  Foster,  Tex.,  C.  2,500 

Madrid Robertson  Honey,  N.  Y.,C.  2,500 

Malaga PercivalGassett,  B.C..  C 3,000 

Seville WilbnrT  Gracey,  Cal.,  C...  3,000 

Tenerin"e Homer  Brett,  C 2.500 

Valencia Claude  I.  Dawson, S.  C,  C...  2,500 

Swedt  n. 

Gothenburg Emile  Saner,  Tex.,  C 2,500 

Stockholm Ernest  L.  Harris,  111 ,  C.  G.  3,500 

Switzerland. 

Basel Philip  Holland,  Tenn.,  C.  ..  3,500 

Berne Max  J.  Baehr,  Neb.,  C 3,500 

Geneva Francis  B.  Keene,  Wis.,  c.  3,500 

St.  Gall George  N.  Hit,  Idaho,  C.  ..  4.500 

Zurich David  F.  Wilber,N.  Y.,  C.G.  4,500 

Turkey  and  Dominions. 

Aleppo, Syria.... Jesse  B.  Jackson,  Ohio,  C. ..  3,000 

Alexandria Arthur  Garrels,  Mo.,  C 3,500 

Bagdad Charles  F.   Brissel,  N.  J 2,000 

Lei  rut,  Syria. . . .  W.Stanley  1  lollis,Mass.,C.  G.  4,500 

Cairo Olney  Arnold,  R.  L,  C.  O. , 

Constantinople. G.   B,Bavndal,S.  Dak., C.G.  6,'inO 

Harput Leslie  A.  Davis,  N.  V.,C..  ..  3,000 

Jerusalem Otis  A.  Glazebrook,  N.  J.,C.  8,000 

VCersina Edward  I.  Nathan,  Pa.,C...  2,500 

Sivas C.  2,000 

Smyrna George  Morton.  111., C.  G 3,500 

Trebizond Alfred  S.Xorthrup,  111.,  C.  2,5ou 

Uruguay. 

Montevideo Herman  L.Spahr,  S.  C.,C  3,500 

\'t  nexut  la. 

LaGuaira Tlios. W.Voet ter,X.Mex.,C. .  3,000 

Maracaibo    « 'eorge  K.  Donald,  Ala.,C...  2,500 

Puerto Cabello.. Herbert  R.  Wright,  la.,c. ..  2,000 

Zanzibar. 

Zanzibar Perry  C.  Hays,  Mont.,C 2,500 


Dot  necessary  to  address  a  consul  byname  If  the  business  is  of  an  official  nature. 
'  should  be  written  ou  the  envelope. 
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COUNTRY.  REPRESENTATIVES.  RANK. 

Argentina Mr.  Komulo  S.  Kaon Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  l'lenipotentiary. 

"  .  „.Fredenco  Quia  tana First  Secretary  of  Kmb  usay. 

Austria-Hungary l)v.  Konstantin  Theodor  Dumba Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"  ...    .Baron  Erich  Zwiedinek  von  Sudenhorst Counselor  of  Embassy. 

"■  Konstantin  von  Masirevich .First  Secretary. 

''  Stephen  Hedry  delleJrietde  Gonere  Aba.. Second  Secretary. 

Belgium Mr.  E.  Havenith Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

"         Mr.  Charles  Symon Counselor  c£  Legation. 

Bolivia Senor  Don  Lznacio  Calderon Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

"       Mr.  J.  Rosondo  Pinilla  G Secretary  of  Legation. 

lirazil Mr.  Domicio  daGama Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"       Mr.  Alberto  de  lpandna  Moreira First  Secretary. 

'*       Mr.  J.  L.  de  Modesto  L^al Second  Secretary. 

"       Mr.  Amaiilio  Hermes  de  Vascoucello3 Commercial  Attache. 

Chile Senor  Don  Eduardo  Suarez ..Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"     Senor  Dou  Manuel  Salinas  F First  Secre.ta.ry  of  Embassy. 

•*     Lt. Edgar  von  Shroeders Naval  Attache. 

China Mr.  Kai  Fu  Shah Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

"       Mr.  Chu  Sing  Yuan First  Secretary  of  Legation. 

Colomliia , Senor  Hon  Julio  Betancourt Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiarv. 

Costa  Hica Senor  Don  Koberto  Brenes  Mesen Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Cuba.    Hr.  Carles  Manuel  de  Cespedes Envoy  Extraordinary  aud  Minister  l'lenipotentiary. 

"    Senor  Don  Manuel  de  la  Vega-Calderon  ....First  Secretary. 

De'imarl; Mr.  Co  istanun  Brun Euvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Dominican  Republic   ..Senor  Dr.  Dou  Eduardo  R.  Soler Envoy  Extraordinary  ami   Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Ecuador Senor  Dr.  Don  Goiizalo  S.  Cordova Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Senor  Dr.  Don  S.  S.  Wither  S First  Secretary. 

France Mr.  Jean  J.  Jusserand Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"       Mr.  Clausse Counselor  of  the  Embassy. 

41       Capt.  de  Bertier  de  Sauvigny Military  Attache. 

"         Commander  An  ton  in  Martin. Naval  Attache. 

"       Mr.  L.  de  Laboulaye Second  Secretary. 

German  Empire Count  Johann  Heinnch  von  Bernstorff Ambassador  Extiaordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"  Mr.  Haniei  von  Haimhausen Counselor  of  Embassy. 

"  Capt.  Boy-Ed Naval  Attache. 

" Capt.  Franz  von  Papen Military  Attache. 

"  Baron  Kurt  von  Lersner Second  Secretary. 

Great  Britain Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring- Kice Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"  Hon.  Ernest  Scott First  Secretary. 

"  Capt.  Guy  Gaunt Naval  Attache. 

"  Lieut.-Col.  Moretou  F.Gage Military  Attache. 

•'  ..Hon.  Thomas  Spring-Rice Third  Seretary. 

"  Mr.  D.  G.  Osborne Third  Secretary. 

"  Mr.  Horace  Seymour.  ...   Third  Secretary. 

Greece.      Mr.  A.  Sciiliemann Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Guatemala Senor  Don  Joaquin  Mendez Envoy  Extraoi  dinars  and  Minister  1'ieuipoientiary. 

Hayti Mr.  Solon  Menos Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  l'lenipotentiary. 

Honduras Dr.  Alberto  Meuibreno Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Italy The  Marquis  Cusani  Confalonler Ambassador  Extraordinary  aud  Plenipotentiary. 

" Mr.  Ric-ardo  Boighetti Counselor  of  EmbaSoy. 

"     „    .Carlo  dei  Conti  Montagnini Attache. 

"     signor  G.  B.  Ceccato Comme:  cial  Delegate. 

Japan Visdunt  Sutemi  Chinda Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"     Mr.  Yagoro  Miura Counselor  of  Embassy 

"     Commander  Shigeboshi  Takeuihi Naval  Attache. 

"     Lieut.-Col.  Matsuo  ltamy,  I.  J.  A Military  Attache. 

"     ,    Mr.  Yosuke  Matsuoka Second  Secretary. 

Mexico |  Absent  I Ambassador  Extraordinary  aud  Plenipotentiary. 

"       I  \ First  Secretary. 

Netherlands Chevalier  W.  L.  F.  C.  van  KapparJ Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.. 

"  Jonkheer  W.  H.  de  Beaufort Secretary  of  Legation. 

Nicaragua Senor  Geueril  Don  Emiliano  Chamorro Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Norway Mr.  H.  U.  Bryn Envoy  Extraordinary  an  J  Minister  Pien.po.eniiarv. 

Panama Senor  Dr.  Don  Eusebio  A.  Morales Envoy  Extraordinary  uud  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

''       .., Senor  Dou  J.  E.  Lefevre First  Secretary. 

Paraguay Mr.  Hector  Velazquez Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Persia. .". Mchdi  Khan — Absent Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

"       Mirza  AH  Kuli  Khau   Charge  d'AS aires. 

Peru Mr.  Federice  Alfonso  1'ezet.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.. 

"    Mr.  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander F'irst  Secretary. 

Portugal Visconde  de  Alte ,  ..Envoy  Extraord  nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Russia Mr.  George  Bakhmetieff Ambassador  Ext  aordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

l:       Mr.  A.  Scherbatskoy Counselor  of  Embassy. 

"       Mr.  Joseph  Loris-MelikotiE Firtt  Secretary. 

"       Coi.Niolai  Golejevski .....Military  Attache. 

"       Capt.  Vassilieff Naval  Attache. 

"       Mr.  C.  Mi-dzikhoisky , Commercial  Attache. 

Salvador Dr.  Don  Francisco  Dueaas Envoy  Extiaordinary  and  Minister  Plen;potentiary. 

Siam Phya  Prabha  Karavongse Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

"     Mr.  Edward  H.  Loft  us First  Secretary. 

Spain Senor  Don  Juan  Biano  y  Gayangos Ambassador  Extraordinary  aud  l'lenipotentiary. 

"       ...Sector  Don  Manuel  Walls  y  Meiino Counselor  of  Em  .a. sy. 

"       Senor  Condede  San  Esteban  de  Canongo  ....Second  Secretary. 

"         Lieut.-Col.  Don  Nicolas  Urculla  y  Cerei jo... Military  Attache. 

Sweden Mr.  W.  A.F.  Ekengren Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Switzer.and l»r.  Paul   Bitter Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

"  Dr.  Charles  Paul  Huebsch^r Secretary  of  Legation. 

Turk  y A.  Rustem  Bey  (on  leave  of  absence).   .     ..Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

"       AbdulHak  Hussein  Bey First  Secretary. 

Uruguay  .   Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Peua Envoy  Extraordinary  aud  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

"         ...Dr.  Alfredo  de  Castro ..F'irst  Secretary. 

Venezuela Santos  A.  Dominica Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,. 

" .Senor  Don  Luis  Churion First  Secretary  and  Charge  d'Affaires. 
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FOREIGN    CONSULS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

(In  Principal  Places.    For  Foreign  Consuls  in  the  city  of  New  York  consult  Index. ) 
C.  G.,  Consul-Geuerul ;  C,  Cuasul;  V.  C,  Vice-Cousul ;  C.  A.,  Consular  Agent ;  A.  C,  Acting  Consul  ;  P.  C.,  Pro-Consul. 


ARGENTINA. 

Ala  .Mobile,  Manuel  S.  Macias,V.  C. 
Cal. ,  San  Francisco,  Bouiwill  Dunlap,  V.  C. 
Fla.,  Feruandina,  Thomas  C.  Borden,  V.C. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  J.  Harris  Pierpont,  V. C. 
Fla.,  Apalachicola,  Win.  W.  Pooser,  V.  C. 
Ga.,  Brunswick,  Rosendo Torras,  V.  C. 
<ja. ,  .Savannah,  William  G.  Morrell,  V.  C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Albeito  W.Briekwood,  V.C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Alfred  Le  Blanc,  V.C. 
Me.,  Portland,  Clarence  W.  Small,  V.C. 
Md. ,  Baltimore,  James  F.  Ferguson,  V.  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Guillermo  McKissock,  V.C. 
Miss.,Pascagoula,  Juan  L.  Dantzler,  V.C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis.  Gustavo  von  Brecht.  V. C. 
Pa.  .Philadelphia,  Gnillermo  P.  Wilson,  V.C. 
P.  [.,  Manila,.!.  P.  Fernandez,  V.  C. 
P.  R.,San  J  nan, Sergio  Ramirez.  V.  C. 
Tex.,  Port  Arthur, ('.  s.  Flanagan,  V.  C. 
Va.,  Newport  News,  H.  C.  Leslie,  V.  C. 
Va. ,  Norfolk,  Guillermo  Klyver,  V.  C. 
Wash.,  Tacoma,  Beecher  A.  McKensis,  V.  C. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Cal. ,  San  Francisco,  Josef  Goricar,  C.  fa) 
Col.,  Denver.  Nicolaus  von  Bozovics,  C.  (b) 
Fla. ,  Pensacola,  .loliaun  B.  Caliero,  V.  C. 

Hawaii.  Honolulu, ,  C. 

Ga. ,  Savannah,  Ludwig  E. Busch,  A.  V.C. 

111.,  Chicago,  Hugo  Silvestri.C.  (p) 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Franz  Hindermann,  C.  (q_) 

Md. .  Baltimore,    G.  Louis  Hester,  C, 

Mass.,  Boston,  Oswald  Kunhardt,  C.  (w) 

Minn.,  St.  Paul,  Edgar  Prochnik,  V.C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Hans  Sch  wegel,  C.  (r) 

N.  V..  Buffalo,  J.  von  Nyiri,  D.  C.  A. 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ernst  Ludwig,  C. 

Pa.,  Uniontown,  Ludwig  Vaczek,  Deputy  C.  A. 

Pa.,  Wilkes-Barre.  Emil  Nnmann,  Deputy  C.  A. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Geo:von  Grivfcic,C. 

Pa,  Pittsburgh.  Baron  L.  von  Hauser,  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  Karl  Ziegler,  C. 

P.  Pv.,S;m  Juan,  .Joannes  D.  Stubbe,  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  John  Reymershofler, C. 

Va,  Richmond,  C.  D.  I).  Borctiers,  C.  (c) 

W.  Va.  Charleston,  Geza  Hoffman  (in  charge). 


BELGIUM. 


Ala. ,  Birmingham, 
Ala. ,  Mobile, 


-,  V.  C. 

-,  a 


Ark. ,  Little  Rock,  F.  Viusonhaler,  C. 


Cal 
Cal. 
Col. 
Fla 


San  Francisco,  F.  Drion.C.  (  s) 
Los  A  ngeles, ,  V.  C. 


Denver,  J.  Mignolet,  C.  (t) 
Jacksonville,  Joseph  Buttsrenbach,  V.C. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  W.  D.  Howe.  V.  C. 
Ga.,  Atlanta.  H.  L.  de  Give,  C. 
Ga, Savannah.  E.  W.  Rosenthal,  C. 
Hawaii.  Honolulu,  It.  F.  Lange,  V.  C. 
III.,  Chicago,  Cyrille  Vermeren,  0.  (in  charge) 
Kan.,  Kansas  Cl ty,  C  Mignolet,  C. 
Ky.  ,  Louisville,  St.  De  Kidder,  C.  (v) 
La.,  New  Orleans,  L.  Le  Waele,  C. 
Ml.,  Baltimore,  Vivian  C.  Leftwlch,  C.  (d) 

-.,  Boston,  K.  s.  Mansfield,  C. 
.Mich..  Detroit,  Theophile  Francois,  C. 
Mo.,  st.  i.ouis,  m.  Seguin,  G. 
Neb. ,  Omaha.  A.  L.  Delanney,  C.  (e) 
Ore.,  Portland,  C.  Ji.  Labbe,  v.  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Paul  Hagemans,  C.  G. 
Pa  .  Pittsburgh,  F.  O,  ETenzi,  V.  C. 
P.  L,  Manila,  E.  L.  P.  J.   Franc  k,  C. 
P.  EL,  Ma\ -aguez,  A.  Bravo,  V.  CL 
P.  EL,  Ponce,  J.  Lacot,  V.  ('. 
Cuba,  Elabana,   Ch.   de   Waepenaert,  C.   G.  for 
Porto  Etioo  and  dependencies, 

P.  EL,  Son  Juan,  J.  EC.  Saldana,  C. 
s.  c,  Charleston.  B.  Rutledge,  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  J    W.  Jokusch.  C.  (f) 
Va.,  Norfolk,   \.  J.  P.  Mottu,  V.C. 
Va..  Richmond,  Fred  E.  Noltlng,  c. 
Wash. ,  Seattle,  J.  ffertogs,  V.  c. 
Wis., Green  Bay  M.  J.  Heynen,CL 


BOLIVIA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  G.  McGouigal,  Hon.  V.  C. 
Cal.,  San  Diego,  Philip  Morse,  C. 
Cal  ,  San  Francisco,  Carlos  Sanjines  F„  CL 
111.,  Chicago,  Frederick  Harnwell,  C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Juan  Arj^ote,  Hon.  C. 
Md., Baltimore,  Raymond  M. Glacken,C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Arthur  P.  Gushing,  C. 
Mo. ,  Kansas  City,  E.  R.  Heath,  "Hon.  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Hon.  C. 
Va,  Norfolk,  John  D.  Leitch.V.  C. 

BRAZIL. 

A  la.,  Mobile,  T.G.  McOonigal.V.C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Archibald  Barnard,  V.C. 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  Iguacio  J.  Diaz,  V.C. 

Fla.,  Feruandina, ,  V.  C. 

Ga.,  Savannah,  H.  P.  Adams,  V.C. 
Ga.,  Brunswick,  W.  B.  Cook,  V.  C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Stuart  R.  Alexander,  V.C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Charles  Dittinau,  V.  C. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Leonce  Rabillon,  V.C. 
Mass., Boston,  Jayme  M.  d' Almeida,  V.  C. 
Miss.,  Gulf  port,  Gabriel  B. Dantzler,  V.  C. 
Miss.,  Pascagoula,  Emanuel  Ros,  V.  C. 
Mo. ,  St.  Louts,  Alfonso  de  Figueiredo,  V.  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Kelly,  V.C. 
P.  I..  Manila,  J.  M.  Poizat,  C. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Waldemar  E.  Lee,  V.  C. 

Tex.,  Port  Arthur, ,  V.  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk  and  Newp't  News,  Barton  Myers, 
Commercial  Agent. 

CHILE. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Emilio  Keeler  Rodriguez,  C. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Frank  C.  Prescott,  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Arturo  L.  Pellrross,C. 

Ga. ,  Savannah,  Roberto  B.  Reppard,  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  J.   W.  Waldron,  C» 

111.,  Chicago,  M.  H.  Ehlert,  C. 

La. ,  New  Orleans,  Pedro  Fernandez,  C. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  Juan  A.  Alvarado,  CL 

Mass.,  Boston,  Horacio  N.  Fisher,  0. 

Mo. ,  St.  Louis,  Ernesto  Cramer,  C. 

Ore.,  Portland,  Ramon  Escobar.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Dudley  Bartlett,  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  A.  Malvehy,  C. 

Va. ,  Norfolk,  A.  G.  Bailey,  V.  C. 

Wash. ,  Tacoma,  Luis  A.  Santander  Ruiz,  C. 

Wash.,  Port  Towuseud,  Oscar  Klocker,  V.  C. 

CHINA. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Hsu  Shan  Ching,  A.  C.  G. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu.  Chen  ching  Ho,  C. 
Ore. ,  Portland,  Moy  Back  Hin,  Hon.  C. 
P.  I.,  Manila.  Lin  Vi,  C.  G. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  Goon  Dip,  Hon.  C. 

COLOMBIA 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Juan  L.  Marty,  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  F.  Valencia,  C. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  James  Moorkens,  V.  C. 

ill.,  Chicago,  C.C.Phelps,  c. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  D.  A.  Martelo.  J.  ,C.  A. 

Md. ,  Baltimore.  Win.  a.  Riordan.O. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Jorge  Vargas  lleredia,  C. 

Miss..  Gullport,  P.  L  Rock  wood,  C.  A. 

Mo.,  st.  Louis,  J.  Arbuckle,  C. 

P.  It.,  San  Juan.  M.  R.  Calderoii,  C. 

P.  EL,  Ponce,  M.  A.  Morales, C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Ariurode  Brlgaxd,QL 

Va,  Norfolk,  Howard  P.   Wilson,  C. 
v  IS  r.\  i;ica. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  G.  McGonigal,CL 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  P.  de  nbarrio,  C.  G. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Carlos  Enrique  BobertZ,  C, 

111.,  Chicago,  Berthold  Singer,  c. 

La..  New  Orleans,  Lamar  C.  ouintero,  C.  G. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  William  A.  Riordan,  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Max  Otto  von  iviock.c. 

Ma, St  Louis,  i:rnst  p..  Filsiuger,  C. 

Ore. ,  Portland,  G.  C    \iot-,  (  . 

Pa..  Philadelphia,  Wilfrid  ii.schoff.  C. 

P.  EL,  Sau  Juan,  Nicholas  MegioinoS^  CL 

Tex. .Galveston,  Henry  Mosle,  0. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  Harry  Beyner,  Hon.  c. 

Va  ,  Richmond,  Rafael  Villafranca,  Hon.  C. 
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CUBA. 

Ala. ,  Mobile,  Ramon  L.  B.  y  Sardny,  C. 

Cal. ,  Los  Angeles,  James  Peunle.Hon.  C. 

D.  C,  Washington,  F.  C.  y  Marti,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Fernandina,  J.  N.  Patridge,  Hon.  C. 

Fla. ,  Jacksonville,  C.  S.  y  Arencibia,  C. 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  Vincent  J.  Vidal,  Hon.  C. 

Fla.,  Tampa.  Rafael  M.  Ibor,  C. 

Fla.,  Key  West,  Antonio  D.  Carrasco,  C. 

Ga.,  Atlanta,  C.  H.  Whilington,  Hon.  C. 

Ga. ,  Savannah,  Arthur  J.  Howard,  Hon.  C. 

HI. ,  Chicago,  Calixto  G.  y  Becerra,  C. 

Ky. ,  Louisville,  Richard  P.  Cane,  Hon.  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Jose  R.  C.  y  Zunzunegui,  C. 

Md. , Baltimore,  Eduardo  L.  Desvernine,  C. 

Mass.,  Boston.  Rafael  C.  y  Reytor,  C. 

Mich. ,  Detroit,  C.  W.  Harrah,  Hon.  C. 

Miss.,  Gulf  port,  Jos.  W.  Cony,  Hon.  C. 

Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Henry  C.  McDougal,  Hon.  C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Augusto  Aguilera  y  Requeijo. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  F.  P.  Hernandez,  Hon.  C. 

Pa..  Philadelphia,  Jacinto  J.  Luis,C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Jose  C.  y  Shel ton,  C. 

Tenn. ,  Chattanooga,  G.Bancroft  Murray,  Hon.C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  Ernesto  Casaus  y  Almoina,  C. 

Va. ,  Newoort  News,  T.  E.  P.  y  Guardiola,  C. 

Va.s  Norfolk,  G.  de  la  Vega  y  Calderon,  Hon.  C. 

DENMARK. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Louis  Donald,  V.  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco.  Otto  Wadsted,  C.  (a) 

Col.,  Denver,  Viggo  E.  Baerresen,  V.  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Christian  Hedemann.C. 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  C.  McKenzie  Oerting,  V.  C. 

111. ,  Chicago,  Johannes  E.  Boggild,  C. 

Kan..  Kansas  City,  Jep  Hansen  Mailand,  V.  C. 

Ky.,  Louisville,  Charles  E.  Currie,  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Thyge  Soegaard,  A.  C. 

Md. ,  Baltimore,   Holger  A.  Koppel,  V.  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Gustaf  Lundberg,  C. 

Mich. ,  Detroit,  Peter  Sorensen,  V.  C. 

Minn.,  St.  Paul,  JohnC.  Nelson,  V.  C 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  P.  Ibsen,  V.  C. 

Neb.,  Omaha,  Otto  Wolff,  V.  C. 

Nev.,  Lovelocks,  Peter  Anker.  V.  C. 

N.  Dak.,  Grand  Forks,  M.  Rasmussen,  V.  C. 

Ohio, Cleveland,  Chas.  E,  Currie  (in  charge). 

Ore..  Portland,  H.  Harkson,  V.  C. 

Pa..  Philadelphia,  Christian  Moe,  V.  C. 

P.  I..  Manila,  R.  H.  Wood,  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  T.  G.  I.  Waymouth,  V.  C. 

S.  C. ,  Charleston,  James  M.  Seignious,  V.  C. 

Tex. ,  Galveston,  Hans  Guldmann,  V.  C. 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Thorvald  Orlob,  V.  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  E.  O.  Parkinson,  V.  C. 

Va.,  Newport  News,  H.  E.  Parker,  V.  C. 

Wash. ,  Seattle,  John  P.  Jacobsen,  V.  C. 

Wis.,  Kenosha,  Peter  Bering  Nelson,  V.  C. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  G.  Mcfionigal,  V.  C. 

Cal.,  John  Barneson,  Hon.  C. 

111.,  Chicago,  F.  W.  Job,  V.  C. 

Md. ,  Baltimore,  William  A.  Riordan,  V.C. 

Mass. ,  Boston. ,  C. 

Mo.,  Kansas  City,  R.  W.  Lightburn,  V.  C. 
N".  O,  Wilmington,  Thomas  F.  Wood,  V.  C 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Rodman  Wauamaker,  C. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Antonio  Cabral.  C.  G. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  Harry  Reynor,  V.  C. 

ECUADOR. 

Cal.  ,San  Francisco,  Juan  M.  Chavez,  C.  G. 
111.,  Chicago,  Frutos  T.  Plaza, C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  P.  Chiriboga,  C. 

Md.,  Baltimore, ,  Q. 

Mass. ,  Boston,  Hugo  Barja,  C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis, ,  C. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati. ■,  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Arturo  de  Brigard. 
P.  I.,  Manila. ,  C. 


Tex.,  Galveston, 


-,  C. 


FRANCE. 

Ala.,  Birmingham,  Simon  Klotz,  C.  A. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  C.  J.Wheeler,  C.  A. 

Alaska,  Nome,  A.  Schneider,  C.  A. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Henri  Rafael  Monnet,  A.  C. 

Col.,  Denver,  A.  Bourquin,  C.  A. 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  W.  Howe,  C.  A. 


Fla.,  Tampa,  Ernest  W.  Monrose,  C.  A. 

Ga.,  Savannah,  Alexis  Nicolas,  C.  A. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Auguste  Marques,  C.  A. 

111., Chicago,  L.  E.  Houssin  de  Saint  Laurent,  G. 

Ky. ,  Louisville,  Michel  Hermann,  C.  A. 

La. ,  Baton  Rouge,  Alexander  Grouchy,  C.  A. 

La. ,  New  Orleans,  Paul  G.  J.  Ferrand  (in  charge). 

Me.,  Portland,  E.de  Beaufort  le  Prohon,C.  A. 

Md. ,  Baltimore,  Leonce  Rabillon.  C.  A. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Joseph  J.  Flamand,C.A. 

Mich. ,  Detroit,  Joseph  Belanger,  C.  A. 

Miss.,  Gulfport,  John  Paoli,  C.  A. 

Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Emile-Stanislas  Brus,  C.  A. 

Mo..  St.  Louis,  Marc  Seguin.C.  A. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Eugene  C.  Pociev,  C.  A. 

Ore. ,  Portland.  Charles  Henri  Labbe,  C.  A. 

Pa. ,  Philadelphia,  Maurice  Heilmann,  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  Henry  E.  Ay me-Martin,C. 

P.  R.,San  Juan,  Yves  L.  N.  du  Courthial,  V.  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  M.  E.  E.  d'Humieres,  V.  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  Aubrey  G.  Bailey,  C.  A. 

Wash.,  Seattle, R.  G.  E. H.  A.  de  Lobel-Mahy,  V.  C. 

GERMANY. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  E.  Holzbom,  C. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Franz  Bopp,C 
Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  P.  VV.  Weidnei\  C. 
Col.,  Denver,  Kurt  Zeigler,  C. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  Gerhard  Rolfs, C. 
Ga. ,  Atlanta,  Erich  Zoepffel,  C. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  Ernst  Eichorn,  CL 
Hawaii.  Honolulu,  Georg  Rodiek,  C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Alfred  Geissler,  C.  G„ 
La.,  New  Orleans,  PaulRoh.  C. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  Carl  A.  Luderitz,  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Oswald  Kunhardt,  C4 
Minn. .  St.  Paul,  Johannes  Grunow,  Cf. 
Mo. ,  St.  Louis,  Wilheim  Breitling,  C. 
N.  O,  Wilmington,  J.  Gieschen,  C* 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Oscar  Mezger,  CL 
Ore.,  Portland,  Fritz  Kirchhoff.  CL 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Arthur  Mudra,  CL 
P.  I. ,  Manila,  Franz  K.  Zitelmann,  C. 
P.  R.,  Ponce,  Julius  Umbach.  V.  C. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Waldemar  Hepp,  C. 
S.  O,  Charleston, Emil  Jahnz,  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  Otto  Scheldt,  C. 
Va. ,  Richmond,  E.  Carl  Vietor,  C. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  Wolf  von  Lohneysen,  C. 
Wash.,  Tacoma,  Otto  Richter,  V.  C. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Thos.  J.McSweanv,  V.  C. 

Alaska,  Nome,  Lionel  R.  S.  Weatherley,  V.  C. 

Cal.  ,  Los  Angeles.  Charles  W.  Mortimer,  V.  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Alex.  C.  Ross,  C.  G. 

Col.,  Denver.  Alfred  Cribben.  V.  C. 

D.  O,  Washington,  Hugh  B.  Rowland,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Fernandina,  W.  B.  C.  Duryee,  V.C. 

Fla.,  Jacksonville,  Walter  Mucklow,  V.  CL 

Fla. ,  Key  West,  W.  J.  H.  Taylor,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  W.  D.  Howe,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Port  Tampa,  James  W.  Morris,  V.  C. 

Ga.,  Savannah.  Arthur  M.  Brookfield,C. 

Hawaii.  Honolulu.  Edw.  L.  S.  Gordon,  C. 

III. ,  Chicago.  Horace  D.  Nugent.  C.  G. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  H.  T.  Carew-Hunt,  C.  G. 

Me..  Portland,  John  Bernard  Keating,  V.  C 

Md. ,  Baltimore,  Gilbert  Fraser.  C.  G. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Frederick  Peter  Leay,  C.  G. 

Mich.,  Detroit,  Howard  G.  Meredith,  V.  C. 

Minn. ,  Dulutti,  David  Aquail.  V.  C. 

Minn.  .St.  Paul,  Chas.   E.  Hamilton,  V.  C. 

Miss..  Biloxi,  J.  J.   Lemon.  V.  C. 

Mo..  Kansas  City,  Herbert  W.  Mackirdy,  V.  d 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  C.  L.  Markham- Pearson,  C. 

Neb.,  Omaha,  Mathew  Alexander  Hall,  V.  C. 

N.  C. ,  Wilmington,  James  Snrunt,  V.  C. 

N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  Wm.  H.  J.  Cole.  V  C. 

Ohio.  Cincinnati,  Will  L.  Finch,  V  C. 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  H.  E.  Gresham,  V.  C. 

Ore..  Portland,  T.  E.  Erskine.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia.  Wilfred  Powell,  C. 

Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Chas.  E.  E.  Ohilders,C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  A.   K.  Wileman,  C.  G. 

P.  I.,  Cebu,  J.T.R.  Knowles.  V.C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan.  George  A.  Pogson,  C. 

R.  I.,  Providence,  H.  J.  Dubois,  A.  V.  C. 
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S.  C,  Charleston,  Alexander  Harkness,  V.  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  C.  A.  Spencer  Perceval,  C. 

Tutuila,  Samoa,  Thomas  T rood,  Act.  V.  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  Barton  Myers,  V.  C. 

Va.,  Richmond,  Arthur  Pon.sonby  Wilmer,  V.  C. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  Bernard  Pelly,  C. 

Wash. ,  Tacoma,  Chas.  E.  L.  Agassiz,  V.  C. 

GRK  KC  K. 

Ala.,  Mobile, ,  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Richard  de  Fontana, C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Nikolaos  Sallopoulos,  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Demostkenis  Timagenis,  C.  G. 
Mo. ,  St.  Louis.  H.M.Pesmazoglou  (in  charge). 
Mont.,  Butte,  Th.  Staikos,  V.  C.  (in  charge). 

.Neb.,  Omaha, ,  C. 

-N.  C,  Wilmington,  D.  Vafiades,  V.  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Aristotle  I  sakonas,C. 

Tenn. ,  Nashville, ,  V.  C. 

Wash. ,  Tacoma,  Hans  Heidner,  C. 

GUATEMALA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Guillermo  Valenzuela,  C. 
•Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Juan  P.  Mature,  C.  G. 
Fla.,  Pensacola,  VinceuteJ.  Vidal,  Hon.  V.  C. 
Kan.,  Kansas  City,  Edwin  B.  Heath,  Hon.  C. 
Ky.,  Louisville,  S.  M.  Crawford,  Hon.  C. 
La.,  New  Orleans.  Eduardo  Laintiesta,  C.  G. 
Md. ,  Baltimore,  C.  M.  Stewart,  Jr. ,  Hon.  C.  G. 
Mass.,  Boston,  A.  C.  Garcia,  C 
Miss.,  Gulfport,  B.  Richards,  V.  C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  L.  D.  Kingsland,  Hon.  C.  G. 
N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  Virgilio  Beteta,  C.  G. 
Pa..  Philadelphia,  Dudley  Bartlett,  Hon.  C. 
P.  R.  ,  San  Juan.  Carlos  Vere,  C. 
B.  I. ,  Providence,  E.  G.  Kelton,  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  J.  Merrow,  Hon.  C. 

HAYTI. 

Ala. ,  Mobile,  James  Thomas,  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  B.  Preston  Ciark,  C. 
P.  It.,  Mayaguez,  Adolfo  Ste  liens,  V.  C. 
P.  R. ,  San  Juan,  Chas.  Vere,  C. 

HONDURAS. 

Ala  ,  Mobile,  L.  T.  Miralda,  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Fernando  S.  Vivas,  C.G. 

D.  C,  Washington,  Alan  O.  Clephane, C. 

Fla.,  Jacksonville,  .lames  Easterby,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Tampa,  A.  L.  Galeano,  Hon.  C. 

111., Chicago,  J.  B.  Balleras,  Hon.  C. 

Ky.,  Louisville,  E.  B.  Coffey,  Hon.  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Celeo  Davila,  C.  G. 

Mass.,  Boston,  J.  II.  Emslie,  Hon.  G. 

Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Gabriel  M.  Hernandez,Hon. C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  L.  D.  Kingsland,  C.  G. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati, , 

Tex.,  Galveston,  H.  H.  Haines.  Hon.  C 
Va.,  Newport  News,  A.  W.  Duckett,  Hon.  C. 

ITALY. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Giovanni  Piuina,  C.  A. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Chevalier  F.  Daneo,  C. 

<  'ol.,  Denver,  Chevalier  ( Irestes  de  Vella,  C.  (g) 

ft..  New  Haven,  Michele  Riccio,  C.  A. 

DeL,  Wilmington,  Giuseppe  DeStefano,  C,  A. 

D.O.,  Washington.  Emanuele  Fronanl  (in  charge). 

Fla.,  1'ampa,  Ranaele  Angelo  Scottl,  C.  A. 

<.a.  .  Savannah,  Mose  Caflero,  C.  A. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  P.  A.  Schaefer,  c. 

III.,  Chicago,  Glulio  Bologuesl.  t '. 

111. ,  Springfield,  Giovanni  .Maria  Picco.  C.  A. 

hid.,  Clinton,  AnnibaleSalarogllo,C  .\ . 

Kan.,  Frontenac,  Ballade  Purgatorlo, 0.  A. 

Ky. ,  Louisville,  Giuseppe  ( luneo,  C.  A. 

La.,  New  oilcans.  Chevalier G.  Gentile, C. 

Me.,  Portland.   Vervena Gaspare,  C.  A. 

.Mil..  Baltimore.  Giovanni  SchiaffIno,C.  A. 

Mass.,  Boston.  Gustav  m  Rosa,  c. 

.Mich.,  Detroit,  ( '.  Pietro Cardlello,  C.  A. 

Minn.,  Duluth,  Attelio  Castlgllauo,  0.  A. 

Minn.. St.  Paul,  Vlncenzo  GialloretLC.  A. 

M  las.,  i  lulTport,  Salvatore  Pennlsl  (In  charge). 

Mo.,  St.  Bonis,  Alessandro Broietti,  C.  A. 

Mont.,  Butte,  Carlo  Trucano    in  charge). 

Neb.,  Omaha,  Antonio  Venuto, C.  A. 

N.  J.,  Newark,  Eupllo  Conoscentl, C.  A. 

N.  J.,  Trenton,  Felice  Rooca,  ('.A. 

N.  M..  Albuquerque,  c.  Mellnl,  C.A. 

N.  v.,  Albany,  Germano  P.  Baccelli,  CL  A, 

N.  v.,  Buffalo,  Michele Caboul, CL  a. 


N.  Y.,  Rochester,  Cesare  Scoutietti,  C.  A. 
Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Carlo  Ginocchio,  C.  X. 
Ohio,  Cleveland,  Nicola  Cerri,  C.  A. 

Okla.,McAlester, ,  C.  A. 

Ore.,  Portland,  Carlo  Visetti.  C.  A. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Gaetano  Poccardi,  C. 

Pa..  Pittsburgh,  G.  Natali,  A.  V.  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  F.  K.  Zitelmann.  A.  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Alessandro  Bozzo,  C. 

R.  I.,  Providence,  Mariano  Vervena,  C.  A 

S.  C,  Charleston,  Giovanni  Sottile,  C.  A. 

Teuu.,  Memphis,  G.  Galella,C.  A. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  C.  Nicolini,  C.  A. 

Va,  Norfolk,  Arturo  Parati,  C.'A. 

Va.,  Richmond,  C.   Verta,  C.  A. 

Wash. ,  Seattle,  Chevalier  Ghiglione  (in  charge). 

W.Va.,  Clarksburg,  Chevalier  T.  Lucci,C.  A. 

Wis.,  Milwaukee,  ArminioConte,  C.  A. 

JAPAN. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Wm.   P.  Hutchison,  Hon.  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,   Yasutaro  Numauo,  C.G. 

Col. ,  Deuver,  A.  L.  Bennett,  Hon.  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  H isakichi  Eitaki,  C.  G. 

111.,  Chicago,  Saburo  Kurusa,  C. 

La  ,  New  Orleans,  John  Walker  Phillips,Hon.  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Erwin  H.  Walcott.  Hon.  C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J.  E.  Smith,  Hon.  C. 

Ore.,  Portland,  Kyo  Kumasoki,C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  J.  F.  McFadden,Hon.  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  Tsunezo  Sugimura,  V.  C. 

Tex. ,  Galveston,  J.  H.  Langbehn,  Hon.  C. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  Seiichi  Takahashi,  C. 

LIBERIA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Geo.  W.  Lovejoy,  C. 
Cal. ,  San  Francisco,  Ray  P.  Saffold,  C. 
D. C,  Washington, E rnest  Lyon, C.G. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  L.  H.  Reynolds,  V.  C. 

Mass.,Bostou, ,  C.  G. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Hutchins  Inge,  C. 

N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  Albert  W.Minick,  V.C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Thomas  J.  Hunt,  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  R.  Bummers,  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  J.  B.  Gibson,  C. 

-MKX1CO  . 

Ala. ,  Mobile,  Roberto  Gayon.  C. 
Ariz.,  Clifton,  Carlos  I'alalox,  c. 
Ariz.,  Douglas,  Miguel  L.  Torres,  C. 
Ariz.,  Phoenix,  Tristan  Garza  Casiillon,  C. 
Ariz.,  Tucson,  Alejandro  Ainslie.C 
Cal..  LosAngeles,  Manuel  Pini  cuevas,  c 
Cal., San  Francisco,  Antonio  L.  Grajeda,  C.G. 
Col. ,  Denver,  Adelaido  J.  Ortiz.  C.  (h) 

Fla.,  Pensacola, ,  C.  (i) 

Fla.,  Tampa.  L.  J.  Castellanos.Hon.  V.C. 

Hawaii.  Honolulu,  Guillermo  Lauz,  C. 

111.,  Chicago,  Albert  Leal,  C. 

Ind. ,  Indianapolis,  B.  B.  Harrison,  V.C. 

Ky. .  Louisville,  Horace  C.  Brannin,  C.  (j) 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Carlos  0.  Artigoso,  C. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  Manuel Cuesta, C. 

Mass.,  Boston,    Arturo  P.  Cushing,  Hon.  C. 

.Mich.,  Detroit.    Daniel  F.  Altland.  V.  C. 

Miss.,  Pascagpula,   Vicente  Eos, V.  C. 

Mo.,  Kansas  City,  F/duardo  Velarde,  C. 

Mo.,  st.  Bonis,  Fernando  Baz, C. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati.   Enrique  Ornelas,  Hou.C. 

Ore.,  Portland,  Frank  A.  Spencer. C 

Pa.  ,  Philadelphia,    Jorge  L.  Canalizo.C. 

Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Joseph  a.  Carriols, Hon.  V. C 

P.  I..  Manila,  Jos<j  Bosales.Hon.  C. 
P.  R.,  San  Juan,   M.    P.  Oiler,  V.  C. 

Tex.,  El  Paso.  Cesar  Canseco, C. 

Tex.,  GalvestOn,  G.   Fernandez,  C. 

Tex.,  San  Antonio,  Manuel  A.   Ksteva,  C.  G. 

Utah.  Sail  Bake  city,  R.  B.  Velarde, C. 

Va.,  Newport  News,  Juan  A.  Mateos,  Jr. , Hon.  C 

Va.  .  Norfolk, . 

Wash.,  Seattle,  BLR  Rodriguez, C 

MONACO, 
Cal.,  San  Fraucisco,   Bay  p.  Saffold,  C. 
NK!  hkki.ands. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  L.   1 aid.  V.C. 

Cal.,  Los  Angeles,   F.  .1 .  Xcehaudelaar.  V.C. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  H.A.VanC.  Torchi.uri,  C.G. 

Fla., Jacksonville, ,  V.C. 
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Fla.,  Pensacola,  J.  W.  Boellaard,  V.  C. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  H  R.  Jolles,  C. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  H.  M.  von  Holt,  C. 

111.,  Chicago, ,  C.  G. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  W.  J.  Hammond,  C. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  R.  H.  Mottu,  C. 

Mass..  Boston,  C.  C.  Dasey,  C. 

Mich. ,  Grand  Rapids.  Jacob  steketee,  C. 

Minn.,  Minneapolis,  A.  Eenkema,  V.  C. 

Miss.,  Gnlfport,  J.  W.Corry,  V.  C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis.  G.  H.  ten  Brock,  C. 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  P.  Plantinga,  C. 

Ore. ,  Portland.  J.  W.  Matthes,  V.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  J.  Elias,  C. 

P.  I. ,  Manila,  P.  K  A.  M.  Van  Embden,  C. 

P.  R. ,  San  Juan,  Albert  E.  Lee,  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  O.  S.  Flint,  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk.  Barton  Myers,  V.  C. 

"Wash. ,  Seattle,  J.  C.  J.  Kempees,  V.  C. 

NICARAGUA. 

Ala. ,  Mobile,  M.  A.  saballos,  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Alejandro  Canton,  C.  G. 

111.,  Chicago,  B.  Singer,  C. 

Kan.,  Kansas  City,  E.  R.  Heath,  C.  G. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Clarence  A.  Burgheim.C.  G. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Chas.  H.  Adams,  0. 

Mo.,  Kansas  City,  Willis  Wood,  C. 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  R.  J.  Gutierrez,  C.  G. 

Pa. ,  Philadelphia,  Lorenzo  G.  Potter,  C.  G. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  T.  E.  Lacavo.  C.  G. 

Va. ,  Norfolk,  Chas.  M.  Barnett,  G. 

NORWAY. 

Ala. ,  Mobile,  Louis  Donald,  V.  C. 
Alaska,  Nome,  Gud brand  J.  Lomen,  V.  C. 
Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  G.  M.  Ottis.  V.  C. 
Cal., San  Francisco,  Andreas  Bjolstad,  A.  C. 
Col.,  Denver,  Viggo  E.  Baerresen,  V.  C. 

D.  C. ,  Washington, ,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Jacksonville.  Walter  Mncklow.  V.  0. 
Fla. ,  Key  West,  Wm.  J.  H.  Taylor,  V.  C. 
Ela.,  Tampa,  Barton  H.  Smith,  V.  C. 
Ga.,  Savannah.  Einar  S.  Trosdal,  V.  C. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Lowe  M.  Vetlesen,  C. 
Ill .  Chicago,  Oscar  H.Haugan.C. 
Iowa,  Decorah,  Johannes  B.  Wist,  V.  C. 
La. ,  New  Orleans,  A.  E.  TJgland,  V.  C. 
Me.,  Portland,  Percy  Firman  Keating,V. C. 
Md. ,  Baltimore.  A.  F.  Sidebothain,  V.  C. 
Mass., Boston,  Peter  Justin  Paasche,  V.  C. 
Minn.,  St.  Paul,  Engebreth  H.  Hobe,  C. 
Miss. ,  Gulfport,  Olus  J.  Dedeanx.  V.  C. 
Mo..  St.  Louis,  J.  G.  Borresen.  V.  C. 
Mont.,  Great  Falls,  I.  A.  H.  Stnb,V.  C. 
Neb.,  Omaha,  A.  L.  Undehind,  V.  C. 
N.  Y.,  Buffalo.  S.  T.  M.  B.  Kielland.  V.  C. 
N.  ('..  Wilmington,  Walter  Smallbones,  V.  C. 
N.  Dak..  Grand  Forks.  Hall'dan  Bendeke,V.  C. 
Ohio.  Cleveland,  Chas.  F.   Taplin,  V.  C. 
Ore..  Portland.  B.   M.  Cederb -rgh,  V.  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Christian  Moe,  V.  C. 
P.  I.,  Manila,  Harold  M.  Pitt,  I'. 
P.  R. ,  San  Juan.  Alfonso  M.  Fernandez, C. 
S.  C. .  Charleston,  C.  J.   I.arsen,  V.  C. 
S.  Dak..  Yankton.  Sigurd  O.  Hanger,  V.  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston.  J.  W.  Focke,  V.  C. 
Utah.  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Anton  II.  Boxrud,  V.  C. 
Va..  Norfolk,  Aubrey  G.  Bailev,  V.  C. 
Wash.,  Seattle.  T.  S.  H.  Kolderup,  V.C. 
Wash.,  Tacoma,  Ole  Granrud.  V.C. 
Wis.,  Milwaukee,  Olof  I.  Rove, V.C. 

PANAMA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Leovigildo  Espino.C. 
Cal. ,  San  Francisco.  Alejandro  Briceno.  C. 
Ela. ,  Pensacola,  Leopoldo  J.  Castellanos,  C. 
Ga.,  Atlanta,  Russell  Hopkins,  C. 
Hawaii,  Hilo,  R.  F.  Guard,  C. 
Hawaii,  Honolulu,  A.  Marqnez,  Hon.  C. 
111. ,  Chicago,  Antonio  Navarro  E.,  C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Rodolfo  Perez,  C.  G. 
Md.,  Baltimore,  James  F.  Ferguson,  V.  C. 
Mass.,  Boston,  Arthur  P.  dishing,  C. 
Miss. .  Gulfport,  Burwell  Richard,  Hon.  C. 
Mo.,  Kansas  city,  Loren  O.  Booram.  C. 
Pa. ,  Philadelphia.  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  V.C. 
P,  R.,  Sau  Juan,  Chas.  Vere,  C, 


Tex.,  Galveston.  A.  A.  Van  Alstyne,  C. 
Va.,  Norfolk,  J.  D.  Leitcli,  Hon.  C. 
Wash.,  Puget  Sound,  H.  S.  Garfield,  V.  C. 

PARAGUAY. 

Ala. ,  Mobile,  Elliott  K.  Kickarbv,  V.C. 
Cal. ,  San  Francisco.  Eustorjio  Calderon,  C. 
Del.,  Wilmington,  A.  L.  Demarest,  V.C. 

D.  C,  Washington, ,  c.  G. 

111. ,  Chicago, ,  c. 

Ind.,  Indianapolis,  Chas.  E.  Coffin,  V.  C. 
Mass. ,  Boston,  Harold  A.  Mever,  C. 
Mich.,  Detroit,  Juan  Walker,  V.  C. 
Mo. ,  Kansas  City,  F.  L.  Phillips,  V.  C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  J.  E.  Brock.  V.C. 
N.  J. ,  Newark,  James  A.  Coe,  V.  C. 

N.  J.,  Trenton, .  V.  C. 

N.  Y..  Buffalo,  A.  J.   Miller,  V.  C. 

N.  Y.,  Rochester,  John  M.  Ives,  V.  C. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Irwin  F.  Westheimer,  V.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Rodman  WanamaUer,  C.  G.  (k) 

P.  R.,  Sau  Juan.  Manuel  Fernandez  Juucos,  C. 

VaM  Richmond,  M.  D.  Hoge,  V.  C. 

PKRSIA. 

Cal. , San  Francisco,  Harry  T.  Moore,  Hon.C. 

111.,  Chicago, ,  C.  G. 

Mo.  ,St.  Louis,  Milton  Seropyan,  V.  C. 
N.J..  Jersey  City.  Alphonse  Rutis,  C.  G. 
Pa. ,  Philadelphia,  H.  H.  Pakradooui,  V.  C. 

PERU. 

Ala..  Mobile,  Chas.  H.  Brown,  Hon.  V.  C. 

Cal. ,  San  Francisco,  Enrique  Grau,  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolnlu,  Bruce  Cartwi  ight,  Jr. ,  C. 

111. ,  Chicago,  Hiram  Slifer,  Hon.  C. 

La. ,  New  Orleans,  Carlos  F.  yAyulo,  C. 

Md. ,  Baltimore,  O.  G.  H.  E.  Kehrhahu,  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  E.  C.  Andres.  C. 

Mo. ,  St.  Louis,  C.  H.  Wetmore,  C. 

Ohio.  Toledo,  C.  S.  Rowley,  C. 

Ore..  Portland,  Carlos  Barreto.C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  W.  H.  Schoff.  Hon.C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  A.  M.  Barreto.  C. 

P.  R.,San  Juan,  R.  Loubriel  Cueto,  Hon.  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  E.  .1.  Rudgard  Wigg,  V.  C. 

Wash.,  Port  Townsend,  F.  A.  Bartlett,  C. 

Wash.,  Tacoma,  LuisM.  Duarte,  C. 

port  u  GAL. 
Cal. ,  San  Francisco,  Simao  Looez  Ferreira,  C. 

D.  C,  Washington, ,  V.  C. 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  J  nan  L.  Borras,  V.  C. 

Ga.,  Brunswick,  Rosendo  Torres,  V.C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Agnelo  L.  daC.  Pessoa,  C.  G. 

111.,  Chicago.  S.  C.  Simms,  V.  C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Luiz  da  Costa  Carvalho,  V.  C. 

Md. ,  Baltimore,  Adelbert  W.  Mears,  V.  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Jorge  daS.  D.  d' Almeida,  C. 

Miss.,  Gulfoort,  John  Paoly,  V.C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  .1.  J.  de  Macedo,  Jr. ,  V.  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila.  Daniel  R.  Williams,  C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Jose  Maria  Lomba,  C. 

Va.,  Norfolk,  James  Haughton,  V.  C. 

Rl'SSIA. 

Alaska,  Nome.  N.  Bogoyavlensky,  C. 

Ala. ,  Mobile,  Murray  Wheeler,  V.  C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Pierre  Rogdestvensky,  C.  G. 

Fla.,  Pensacola.  Fannin  Chipley.  V.  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Auguste  Marques,  V.  C. 

III.,  Chicago,  Antoine  Wolff,  C.  G. 

Md.,  Baltimore, ,  V.  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Joseph  A.  Conry,  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  William  R.  Tucker, C. 

Tex.,  Galveston. ,  V.  C. 

Wash. .Seattle, N.  Bogoyavlensky,  C. 

SALVADOR. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Encarnacion  Mejia,  C.  G. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Antonio  PeraltaL.  (in  charge). 

STAM. 

CaL ,  San  Francisco,  H,  G.  W.  Dinkelspiel,  C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Milward  Adams,  C. 

SPAIN. 

Ala, ,  Mobile,  Juan  L.  y  Marti,  Hon.  V.  C. 
Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Estaban  de  S.  y  Cologan,  C. 
Fla..  Tampa,  A.  X.  Casas.  Hon.  V   C. 
Ga.,  Savannah,  Javier  E.  Borrell,  Hon.  V.  C. 
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Hawaii,  Honolulu,  I.  de  Arana  y  Abreu,  C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Berthold  Singer,  Hon.  V.  C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Alejandro  B.  y  Rodrigo,  C. 
Me. ,  Portland.  C.  R.  Burr,  Hon.  V.  O. 

Md.,  Baltimore, ,  Hon.  V.  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  P.  M.  de  Almeida,  Hon.  "V.  C. 

Miss. ,  Guifport,  A.  C.  Aldecoa,  Hon.  V.  C, 

Mo.,  St.  Louis,  James  Arbuckle,  Hon.  V.  C. 

Pa. .  Philadelphia.  Horatio  C.Newcomb, Hon. V.  C. 

P.  I.,  Manila,  G.  L.  Y.  Roquer,  C.  G. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan,  Emilio  de  Motta  v  Ortiz,  C. 

S.  C. ,  Charleston,  Chas.  F.  Middleton,  Hon.  V.  C. 

Texas,  Galveston,  H.  Mosle,  Hon.  V.C. 

Va. , Norfolk,  Arthur  C.  Humphries,  Hon.  V.C. 

sw  EI>EN. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  Harold  Green  Grimley,  V.  C. 

Alaska,  Nome,  — ,  V.  C. 

Cal. ,  San  Francisco,  William  Matson,  C. 

Col.,  Denver,  Walter  A.  Peterson,  V.  G, 

Fla.,  Pensacola,  C.  McKenzie-Oerting,  V.  C. 

Ga. ,  Savannah,  Andrew  John  Ritch,  V.  C. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Geo.  F.Rodiek,C. 

111.,  Chicago,  Carl  G.  Puke,  C. 

la.,  Sioux  City,  GustavusN.  Swan,  V.C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Gustaf  Arthur  Westfeldt,  V.  C. 

Md.,  Baltimore,  P.  G.  L.  Hilken,  V.  C. 

Mass.,  Boston,  Birger  G.  Adolf  Rosentwist,  V.  C. 

Mich.,  Grand  Haven,  D.  F.  Pagelson,  V.  C. 

Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Carl  E.  Wallerstedt,  C. 

Mo..  St.  Louis,  Johan  Gustav  Nelsen,  V.  C. 

Neb.,  Omaha,  E.  M.  Stenberg,  V.C. 

N.  Y. ,  Jamestown,  Carl  Alfred  Okerlind,  V.  C. 

N.  Dak.,  Crand  Forks,  Andrew  I.  Widlund,  V.C. 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  L.  L.  Malm.  V.  C. 

Ore.,  Portland.  E.  V.  Lidell,  V.  C. 

Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Marcel  Alonzo  Viti,  V.  C. 

P. I.,  Manila,  Herman  Forst,  C. 

P.  R. ,  Ponce,  M.  K.  Wilhelm  Heine,  V.C. 

P.  R.,  San  Juan ,  J.  F.  von  U.  Schomberg,  C. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  L.  A.  Adoue,  V.C. 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Jacob  Bolin,  V.  C. 

Va. ,  Norfolk.  Henning  Fernstrom,  V.  C. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  Andrew  Chilberg,  V.  C. 

Wis.,  Madison, ,  V.  C. 

SWITZERLAND). 

Cal. ,  Ran  Francisco,  John  Freuler,  C. 
Col. ,  Denver,  Paul  Weiss,  C. 


111. ,  Chicago,  Arnold  Holinger,  C. 
La. ,  New  Orleans,  Emile  Hohn,C.  (I) 
Minn.,  St.  Paul,  Alfred  Karlen,  C. 
Mo.,  St.  Louis,  John  J.  Meyer,  C. 
Ohio.  Cincinnati,  Edmund  Luthy,  C. 
Ore.,  Portland,  Albrecht  Streiff,  C.  (m) 

Pa.,  Philadelphia, ,C.  (n) 

P.  I.,  Manila,  OttoGnur,  C. 
Tex.,  Galveston,  Ulrich  Miller,  C.  (o) 
Wash.,  Seattle,  S.  J.  Wet  rick. 
Wash.,Tacoma,  J.  M.  Thfiringer,  V.  C. 

TURKEY. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Maurice  Hall,  Hon.  C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Charles  Henrotin,  C.  G. 
Mass.,  Boston,  A.  F.  ErTendi.C.  G. 
P.  I.,  Manila, ,  C.  G. 

URUGUAY. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  J.  L.  Marty,  V.C. 

Cal.,  San  Francisco,  O.  M.  Goldaracena,  C. 

Fla.,  Apalachicola,  Salomon  Brash,  V.  C. 

Ga.,  savannah,  Ramon  Ksteve,C. 

111.,  Chicago,  Juan  Moffit, C. 

La.,  New  Orleans,  Rafael  Marin,  V.  C 

Md.,  Baltimore,  Leonce  Rahillon,  C. 

Mass. ,  Boston,  Max  O.  Von  Klock,  C. 

Miss.,  Pascagoula,  Manuel  L.  Ros,  V.  C. 

Mo..  Kansas  City,  G.  M.  Hernandez,  V.  C. 

N.  Y..  Albany,  G.  A.  Saxton,  V.C. 

Pa..  Philadelphia,  Rodman  Wanamaker,  C. 

P.  B. ,  Ponce,  Carlos  Armstrong,  V.C. 

P.  R. ,  San  Juan,  M.  M.  Morales,  O. 

Tex.,  Galveston,  Enrique  Sehroeder,  V.  C. 

Va.  .Norfolk.  A.  G.  Bailey,  V.  C. 

Wash.,  Seattle,  D.  B.  R.  Anderson,  V.C. 

VENEZUELA. 

Ala.,  Mobile,  T.  G.  MeGonigal,  Hon.  C. 
Cal. ,  San  Francisco,  J.  L.  Eastland, C. 
Fla. ,  Jacksonville,  J.  Y.  Mufioz,  Hon.  C. 
111.,  Chicago,  Alberto  W.  Brickwood,  Hon.C. 
La.,  New  Orleans,  Juan  Argote,  Hon.  C. 
Mo.,  st.  Louis,  J.  G.  Arbuckle,  Hon.  C. 
Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Hector  P.  Alvarez,  C. 
P.  B.,  San  Juan,  Bernabe  P.  Alamo,  C. 
Wash.,  Seattle,  C.  E.  Lucin  Agassiz,  Hon.  C. 


Refekknck  Marks — (a)  For  Alaska,  Cal.,  Nev.,  Ore.,  and  Wash.;  (b)  for  Arizona,  Col.,  Idaho,  Mont.,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyo.;  (c)  also  for  N.  C;  (d)  also  for  Del.;  (e)  also  for  N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.,  and  Neb.:  (f )  also  for  Ok  la.;  (r)  for  Col.,  Utah, 
Idaho,  M.>nt.,  Wyo  ,  Kan.,  Neb.,  N.Dak.,  S.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico;  (h)  for  Col.,  Wyo..  and  Mont.;  (i)  also 
for  Ga.;  (j)  also  for  Tenn.;  <  k)  also  for  Pel.,  III.,  Ind.,  Mi.  h..  Mo.,  N.  . I.,  Ohio,  and  wis.:  (1)  also  for  Ala.,  Ark.,  Fla.,  0*., 
N.  C,  8.  C.and  Miss.;  (m)  also  f  >r  Wash.,  Idaho,  and  Alaska;  (n)  also  for  N.  J.,  and   Del.;  (o)  <da.;   (  p  )  for  11  ., 

Ind.,  la.,  Neb.,  and  other  connti  s  in  Wisconsin  not  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consulate  at  St.  Paul;  ( <{  >  tor  La., 
and  Miss.;  (r)  for  Ark.,  Kan.,  Mo.,  and  Okla.;  (s)  for  Cal.,  Idaho,  Mont.,  Nev.,  Ore.,  Utah,  Wash.,  Alaska,  Arizona,  and 
Hawaii  ;  (t)  tor  Col.,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyo.;  (u)  also  for  Ind.,  and  la.;  (v)  also  for  Ohio,  and  Tenn.;  (w)  for  Me.,  Mass., 
and  N.U4  (x)  also  for  Pennsylvania. 


MILITARY    ORDER    OF    THE    CARABAO. 

A  military  organization  composed  of  those  officers  of  the  United  States  Volunteer  or  Regular 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Philippine  Scouts,  or  as  a  Naval  cadet  or  midshipman,  or  as  acting  as- 
sistant surgeon,  contract  surgeon,  contract  dental  surgeon,  or  any  person  who  served  as  an  enlisted 
man  In  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  and  subsequently  received  a  commission  for 
appointment  In  any  of  the  above  named  classes,  and  accredited  war  correspondents  who  served  In 
the  Philippine  Islands  between  May  1,  1898  and  July  4,  1902.  Members  of  the  order  are  known 
as  Carabao.  The  oldest  lineal  male  descendant  of  a  Carabao  Is  eligible  for  membership.  The 
order  Is  composed  of  a  main  body  at  \\  ashiugton  known  as  the  Main  Corral  and  bodies  In  other  cities 
known  as  corrals. 

The  order  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  a  hlprh  standard  of  military  and  social  duty 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memories  and  associations  of  military  service  In  the  Philippines  during  the 
early  days  of  American  occupation.  The  origin  of  the  order  grew  out  of  an  idea  conceived  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Officers'  Club  in  Manila  shortly  after  the  return  of  troops  from  China  in  1900.  The 
name  was  suggested  by  Major  George  L.  Byram,  United  States  Army,  in  recognition  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  American  forces  by  the  faithful  carabao,  the  principal  beast  of  burden  In  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  emblem  of  the  order  Is  a  carabao's  head  on  a  pendant.  The  officers  of  the  Main 
Corral  are  elected  each  year. 

Officers  of  Carabaos  at  time  Almanac  went  to  press:  Paramount  Carabao  (President)  —  Rear- 
Admlral  Hugo  Osterhaus.  Patriarch  of  the  Herd  (First  Vice-President)  —  Brig. -Gen.  M.  M.  Ma- 
comb, U.  S.  A.  Bull  Carabao  (Second  Vice-President) — Col.  George  Hlchards,  U.  S.  M.  C.  Lead 
and  Wheel  Carabao  (Secretary  and  Treasurer)  —  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Heller.  Main  Guy — Col.  H.  O.  S. 
Helstand,  U.  S.  A.  Winder  of  the  Bounds —  Capt.  Chester  Wells.  C.  S.  N.  Gambolling  Carabao — 
Com.  M.  A.  Anderson,  U.  8.  N.  Vcterinariu — Capt.  J.  M.  Cabell,  U.  8.  A.  Main  Guard — 
Major  T.  H.  Low,  U.  8.  M.  C.  Committee  on  Membership — Col.  C.  L.  McCawley,  U.  S.  M.  C; 
Col.  H.  C.  Hale,  U.  S.  A.;  Lleut.-Com.  F.  E.  Rldgely,  U.  8.  N. 
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EXAMINATIONS    FOR    THE    CONSULAR    SERVICE. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Executive  order  of  June  27,  1906,  whereby  the  President  promulgated  regulations 
governing  appointments  and  promotions  In  the  consular  service,  the  following  rules  have  been  adopted  oy 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  who,  under  that  order,  have  been  designated  to  formulate  rules  for  and  hold 
examinations  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  consular  service  whom  the  President  shall  have  designated 
for  examination  to  determine  their  eligibility  for  appointment  therein: 

1.  The  examinations  will  be  the  same  for  all  grades  and  will  be  to  determine  a  candidate's  eligibility 
for  appointment  In  the  consular  service,  Irrespective  of  the  grade  for  which  he  may  have  been  designated  for 
examination  and  without  regard  to  any  particular  office  for  which  he  may  be  selected. 

2.  The  examinations  will  consist  of  an  oral  and  a  written  one,  the  two  counting  equally.  The  object 
of  the  oral  examination  will  be  to  determine  the  candidate's  business  ability,  alertness,  general  contemporary 
Information,  and  natural  fitness  for  the  service,  Including  moral,  mental  and  physical  qualifications,  character, 
address,  and  general  education  and  good  command  of  English.  In  this  part  of  the  examination  the  ap- 
plications previously  filed  will  be  given  due  weight  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  especially  as  evidence  of 
the  applicant's  business  experience  and  ability.  The  written  examination  will  include  those  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  Executive  order,  to  wit:  French,  German,  or  Soanlsh.  the  natural,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  especially  with  reference  to  possibilities  of  Increas- 
ing and  extending  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States:  political  economy,  and  the  elements  of  interna- 
tional, commercial  and  maritime  law.  It  will  likewise  include  American  history,  government,  and 
institutions;  political  and  commercial  geography;  arithmetic  (as  used  in  commercial  statistics,  tariff 
calculations,  exchange,  accounts,  etc.);  the  modern  history,  since  1850,  of  Europe,  Latin  America,  and 
the  Far  East,  with  particular  attention  to  political,  commercial  and  economic  tendencies.  In  the  written 
examination,  composition,  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling  and  writing  will  be  given  attention. 

3.  To  become  eligible  for  appointment,  except  as  student  Interpreter,  in  a  country  where  the  United 
States  exercises  extra  territorial  jurisdiction,  the  applicant  must  pass  the  examination  outlined  above, 
but  supplemented  by  questions  to  determine  his  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  common  law, 
the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

4.  The  examinations  to  be  given  candidates  for  appointment  as  student  interpreters  will  follow  the 
same  course  as  In  the  case  of  other  consular  officers,  provided,  however,  that  no  one  will  be  examined  for 
admission  to  the  consular  service  as  a  student  Interpreter  who  Is  not  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty- 
six,  inclusive,  and  unmarried;  and,  provided  further,  that  upon  appointment  each  student  interpreter  shall 
sign  an  agreement  to  continue  In  the  service  so  long  as  his  services  may  be  required,  within  a  period  of  five 
years. 

5.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  examinations  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  shall  have  attained 
upon  the  whole  examination  an  average  mark  of  at  least  eighty,  as  required  by  the  Executive  order,  will  be 
certified  by  the  board  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as  eligible  for  appointment  in  the  consular  service,  and  the 
successful  candidates  will  be  informed  that  this  has  been  done. 

6.  The  names  of  candidates  will  remain  on  the  eligible  list  for  two  years,  except  in  the  case  of  such 
candidates  as  shall  within  that  period  be  appointed  or  shall  withdraw  their  names,  and  of  candidates 
holding  subordinate  positions  in  the  consular  service,  when  eligibility  shall  not  expire  until  appoint- 
ment to  consular  rank  or  until  separation  from  the  service.  Candidates  whose  names  have  thus  been 
dropped  from  the  eligible  list  will  not  again  be  eligible  for  appointment  unless  upon  fresh  application, 
designation  anew  for  examination,  and  the  successful    passing  of  such  second  examination. 

DUTIES   OF   CONSULAR   OFFICERS. 

Consular  officers  are  expected  to  endeavor  to  maintain  and  promote  all  the  rightful  interests  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  to  protect  them  in  all  privileges  provided  for  by  treaty  or  conceded  by  usage;  to  visa  and, 
when  so  authorized,  to  issue  passports;  when  permitted  by  treaty,  law  or  usage,  to  take  charge  of  and  settle 
the  personal  estates  of  Americans  who  may  die  abroad  without  legal  or  other  representatives,  and  remit 
the  proceeds  to  the  Treasury  in  case  they  are  not  called  for  by  a  legal  representative  within  one  year;  to 
ship,  discharge,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  maintain  and  send  American  seamen  to  the  United  States; 
to  settle  disputes  between  masters  and  seamen  of  American  vessels;  to  investigate  charges  of  mutiny  or  in- 
subordination on  the  high  seas  and  send  mutineers  to  the  United  States  for  trial;  to  render  assistance  In  the 
case  of  wrecked  or  stranded  American  vessels,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  master  or  other  qualified  person, 
take  charge  of  the  wrecks  and  cargoes  If  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  the  country;  to  receive  the  papers 
of  American  vessels  arriving  at  foreign  ports  and  deliver  them  after  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the 
vessels  toward  the  members  of  their  crews,  and  upon  the  production  of  clearances  from  the  proper  foreign 
port  officials;  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  valuation  of  merchandise  exported  to  the  United  States 
where  the  shipment  amounts  to  more  than  $100;  to  act  as  official  witnesses  to  marriages  of  American  citizens 
abroad;  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  tbe  Immigration  laws,  and  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  certificates 
issued  by  Chinese  and  other  officials  to  Chinese  persons  coming  to  the  United  States;  to  protect  the  health 
of  our  seaports  by  reporting  weekly  the  sanitary  and  health  conditions  of  the  ports  at  which  they  reside, 
and  by  Issuing  to  vessels  clearing  for  the  United  States  bills  of  health  describing  the  condition  of  the  ports, 
the  vessels,  crews,  passengers,  and  cargoes;  and  to  take  depositions  and  perform  other  acts  which  notaries 
public  In  the  United  States  are  authorized  or  required  to  perform.  A  duty  of  prime  importance  is  the  pro- 
motion of  American  commerce  by  reporting  available  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  our  products, 
aiding  in  the  establishment  of  relations  between  American  and  foreign  commercial  houses,  and  lending 
assistance  wherever  practicable  to  the  marketing  of  American  merchandise  abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  duties,  consular  officers  in  China,  Turkey,  Slam,  Maskat,  Morocco,  and  a 
few  other  so-called  un-Christlan  countries,  are  invested  with  judicial  powers  over  American  citizens  In  those 
countries.  These  powers  are  usually  defined  by  treaty,  but  generally  include  the  trial  of  civil  cases  to  which 
Americans  are  parties,  and  in  some  Instances  extend  to  the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 


THE    HALL    OF    FAME. 


March  5,  1900,  the  Council  of  New  York  University  accepted  a  gift  of  $100,000,  afterward 
increased  to  $250, 000,  from  a  donor,  whose  name  was  withheld,  for  the  erection  and  completion  on 
University  Heights,  New  York  City,  of  a  building  to  be  called  ' '  The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Amer- 
icans. "  A  structure  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  with  superimposed  colonnade  connecting  the 
University  Hall  of  Philosophy  with  the  Hall  of  Languages.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  museum  200  feet 
long  by  40  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  corridor  and  six  halls  to  contain  mpmentoes  of  the  names  that 
are  inscribed  above.  The  colonnade  over  this  is  600  feet  long  with  provision  for  150  panels,  each 
about  2  feet  by  6  feet,  each  to  bear  the  name  of  a  famous  American. 

Only  persons  who  shall  have  been  dead  ten  or  more  years  are  eligible  to  be  chosen.  Fifteen  classes 
of  citizens  were  recommended  for  consideration,  to  wit:  Authors  and  editors,  business  men,  educators, 
inventors,  missionaries  and  explorers,  philanthropists  and  reformers,  preachers  and  theologians, 
scientists,  engineers  and  architects,  lawyers  and  judges,  musicians,  painters  and  sculptors,  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  rulers  and  statesmen,  soldiers  and  sailors,  distinguished  men  and  women  outside 
the  above  classes.  Fifty  names  were  to  be  inscribed  on  the  table  ts  at  the  beginning,  and  five  additional 
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names  every  fifth  vear  thereafter,  until  the  year  2000,  when  the  150  inscriptions  will  he  completed. 
In  case  of  failure  to  fill  all  the  panels  allotted,  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  in  u  following  year. 

In  Februarv,  1904,  the  plan  was  announced  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Women,  with  places  for 
50  names,  of  which  Hall  the  foundation  was  begun  in  October,  1912,  and  the  .North  Colonnade 
completed  in  1913.  __  .  .,   .  .  . 

The  rules  invite  nominations  from  the  public.  Every  nomination  seconded  by  a  member  of  the 
Senate  will  be  submitted  to  an  electorate  of  one  hundred  eminent  citizens  selected  by  the  Senate. 
Chancellor  Emeritus  MacCracken  presides  in  the  Senate  when  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  considered.  Ad- 
dress University  Heights,  New  York  City. 

In  October,  1900,  the  University  Senate  received  the  ballots  of  the  electors.  Of  the  one  hundred 
judges  selected  ninety-seven  voted.  The  number  of  names  which  had  been  submitted  to  them  was 
252.  Of  these  each  judge  returned  a  vote  for  fifty.  The  rule  required  that  no  candidate  receiving 
less  than  fifty-one  votes  could  be  accepted.  The  returns  showed  that  but  twenty-nine  candidates  re- 
ceived the  required  number  and  were  chosen.  These  were  as  follows:  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Daniel  Webster,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  John  Marshall,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henrv  W.  Longfellow,  Robert  Fulton,  Washington  Irving,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, "David  G.  Farragut,  Henry  Clay,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  George  Pea- 
body,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Peter  Cooper,  Eli  Whitney,  John  J.  Audubon,  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Ward 
Bee'cher,  James  Kent,  Joseph  Story,  John  Adams,  William  E.  Channing,  Gilbert  Stuart.  Asa  Gray. 

In  O'tober.  1905,  under  the  rules  named  above,  the  Senate  received  the  ballots  of  95  Electors  out 
of  101  appointed,  of  whom  only  85  undertook  to  consider  the  names  of  women.  A  majority  of  51 
was  demanded,  but  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  women,  a  majority  of  only  47.  The  following  per- 
sons were  found  to  be  duly  chosen:  John  Quincy  Adams,  59;  James  Russell  Lowell,  58;  William. 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  58;  James  Madison,  56;  John  Greenleaf  Whlttier,53;  Alexander  Hamilton, 
88;  Louis  Agassiz,  83;  John  Paul  Joues,  54;  Mary  Lyon,  58;  Emma  Willard,  50;  Maria  Mitchell,  48. 

The  Hall  was  dedicated  May  30,  1901,  when  twenty-five  or  more  national  associations  each  un- 
veiled one  oi  the  bronze  tablets  in  the  colonnade,  and  on  May  30, 1907,  the  eleven  new  tablets  were 
unveiled,  orations  being  given  bv  the  Governors  ol'-New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

Since  the  Deed  of  Gift  was  amended  to  admit  memorials  to  famous  foreign-born  Americans,  the 
roll  of  electors  has  been  amended  in  like  manner,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  native  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceedingto  the  place  of  ex-President  G  rover  Cleveland,  deceased. 

In  October.  1910.  the  next  ballot  was  taken,  the  number  cast  being 97  and  the  number  required 
for  a  choice  being  51.    The  following  persons  had  the  requisite  number  of  votes:  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  74;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  69;  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  69;  Roger  Wiiliams,  64;  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  62;  Phillips  Brooks,  60;  William  Cullen  Bryant,  59;  Frances  E.  Willard,  56;  Andrew  Jack- 
son, 53;  George  Bancroft,  53;  John  Lothrop  Motley,  51.    There  were  211  nominees. 

THE    PALISADES    INTERSTATE    PARK. 

The  State  of  New  Yrork  possesses  several  forest  reservations  and  also  several  parks.  One,  the 
Niagara  Reservation,  comprises  the  land  about  the  great  cataract,  purchased  at  a  cost  of  SI, 000,000. 
The  State  Forest  Preserve  in  the  Adirondack  region  on  October  1,  1913,  contained  1,495,257.29  X 
acres,  and  the  Catskill  Forest  Preserve  on  the  same  day  contained  112,750  15  acres.  There  are  also 
Letchworth  Park,  about  the  falls  of  the  Genesee  River;  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park,  about  the  Indian 
Ladder  in  Albany  County;  and  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park,  partly  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  partly  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  extending  along  the  Hudson  River  in  its  Palisades  region,  and  extending 
north  so  as  to  include  Bear  Mountain.  The  development  of  this  park  to  its  present  great  dimen- 
sions began  in  1910  when  Mary  D.  Harriman,  widow  of  the  late  Edward  H.  Harriman,  informed 
Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  that,  following  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  she  was  willing  to  convey 
10,000  acres  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Rockland  to  be  used  as  a  park,  and  also  give 
SI, 000,000  toward  the  park  project. 

The  Palisades  Park  Commission  had  the  same  year  collected  SI, 625, 000  for  the  same  purpose. 
Previously  the  commission  had  acquired  by  gift  of  land  and  of  money  to  the  amount  of  $300,000, 
a  contribution  of  5400,000  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  S50.000  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  face  of  the  Palisades  from  Piermont  to  Fort  Lee.  It  was  also  proposed  in  1910  that  the  State  of 
New  York  should  appropriate  52,500,000  for  a  further  purchase  of  land  for  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park.  Subsequently,  in  1910,  this  proposal  was  ratified  by  the  voters,  and  consequently  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  which  will  cost  nearly  56,000,000,  was  authorized. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  since  1910  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
developing  the  park.  The  State  of  New  York  is  preparing  to  build  the  last  end  of  Route  3.  north  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  line,  so  that  ultimately  there  will  be  a  State  highway  from  the  State  boundary 
line  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  along  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  north  to  Newhurgh. 
The  Commissioners  have  also  co-operated  with  the  State  of  New  York  and  Orange  County,  New 
York,  in  securing  the  construction  of  Route  3  of  the  New  York  state  highway  system  alone  the 
Hudson  River  through  the  United  States  Reservation  at  West  Point  and  around  Storm  King  Moun- 
tain. The  park  roads,  when  built,  are  to  connect  with  the  main  State  highways  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  There  is  a  "Henry  Hudson  Drive"  under  the  Palisades  and  a  road  from  Bear  Mountain 
on  the  Hudson  River  to  Southfields,  both  of  which  are  on  park  properties.  The  commission  is 
advancing  the  Englewood  approach  to  the  Henry  Hudson  Drive.  The  drive,  when  completed,  will 
be  located  under  the  Palisades  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  number  of  approaches  or  spurs 
connect  Inn  the  drive  with  the  roads  on  top  of  the  cliff. 

A  camp  has  been  established  at  Blauvelt  for  the  use  of  working  girls,  which  is  used  by  girls  of 
all  nationalities  and  religious  denominations.  A  large  number  of  people  in  1914  used  the  portion 
of  Palisades  Park  at  Bear  Mountain,  which  is  located  on  the  west,  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  about 
fortv-five  miles  from  New  York.  This  property  was  originally  bought  by  the  State  of  New  York 
for  a  prison  site  and  abandoned  as  such  in  1910,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Palisades  Park 
Commission  for  park  purposes.  The  commission  arranged  for  a  day-boat  service  to  Bear  Mountain 
in  the  Summer  of  1914.  A  large  number  of  excursions  visited  Bear  Mountain  and  also  the  picnic 
grove*  under  the  Palisades.  The  camp  privileges  granted  by  the  commission  in  19  14  proved  very 
popular,  a  large  number  of  people  camping  at  Hear  Mountain  and  at  Car  Pond  In  the  Harriman  lands. 
At  Hear  Mountain  a  playground  has  been  completed,  having  an  area  of  more  than  ten  acres.  There 
have  been  placed  ai  Hear  Mountain  liTty  picnic  tables,  300  park  benches,  and  300  chairs.  In  1913 
the  New  York  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University  offered  to  co-operate  with  the  Pallsadca 
Interstate  Hark  Commission  In  making  a  preliminary  studv  and  plan  of  management  for  the  forest 
laud  within  the  park.      This  offer  was  accepted  and  the  work  has  since  been  In  progress. 

By  steamboat  from   New   York   City,   22.590  persons  visited   Hear   Mountain  from  June  19  to 
September  7,  1913.      A  camp  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  maintained  at  Car  Pond  during  1913. 
Klcven  miles  of  the  Palisades  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  largest  cities  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.     It  is  estimated  that  over  one  million  people  In  1913  visited  this  portion  of  the  park. 
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All  representatives  not  otherwise  designated  bore  the  title  of  minister  plenipotentiary  or  envoy 
extraordinary  or  both. 

RUSSIA. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  RUSSIA. 


Presidents. 


Representatives. 


Madison. 


Monroe. 


J.  Q.  Adams. 
Jackson 


Van  Buren. 


Tyler. 
Polk.. 


Fillmore... 

Pierce 

Buchanan. 


Lincoln. 


Grant. 


John  Quincy  Adams 

Levett   Harris,  ch.  d'aff. . 

William  Pinkney 

George  W.  Campbell 

Henry  Middleton 


John  Randolph 

James  Buchanan 

John  R.  Clay,  ch.  d'aff... 

William  WiJkins 

John  R.  Clay,  ch.  d'atf... 

George  M.  Dallas 

W.  W.  Chew,  ch.  d'alt... . 
Churchill  C.  Cambreleug. 

Charles  S.  Todd 

Ralph  J.  Ingersoll 

Arthur  1*.  Bagby 

Neil  S.  Brown 

Thomas  H.  Seymour 

Francis  W.  Pickens 

John  Appleton 

Cassius  M.  Clay 

Simon  Cameron 

Bayard   Taylor 

Cassius  M.  Clay 

Andrew  G.  Curtin 


states. 

Mass. . 

Pa 

Md. ... 
Tenn. . 
6.  C... 


Va. 
Pa., 


N.  Y.. 
Ky... 
Ct.... 

Ala.. 
Tenn. 
Ct.... 

s.  c. 


Me. 

Ky. 


N.  Y. 
Ky.., 
Pa.... 


Date.* 

1809 
1814 
1816 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1830 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1837 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1846 
1848 
1850 
1853 
1858 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1869 


Presidents. 


Representatives. 


Grant. 


Hayes. 


"  A  Garfi'd 
\rthui 


Cleveland.  . . 
B.  Harrison. 


Cleveland. 

McKinley. 

tt 

Roosevelt  . 


Taft  . . . 
»t 

Wilson 


Tames  L.  Orr 

Marshall  .Jewell 

Eugene  Schuyler,  ch.  d'aff.. . . 

George  H.  Boker 

E.  W.  Stoughton 

Wickham  Hoffman,  ch.  d'aff.. 

John  W.  Poster 

Wickham  Hoffman,  ch.  d'aff. 

William  H.  Hunt 

Alphonso  Taft 

George  V.  M.  Lothrop 

Lambert  Tree 

George  W.  Wurts,  ch.  d'aff... 

Charles  Emory  Smith 

Andrew  D.  White 

Clifton  It.  Breckinridge 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock 

"  "         amb 

Charlemagne  Tower,  amb.... 

Robert  S.  McCormick,  ainti... 
George  von  L.  Meyer,  amb  ... 

John  W.  Riddle,  amb 

William  W.  Rockhill,  amb... 

Curtis  Guild,  amb 

<-eoige  T.  Marye 


States. 


S.  C. 
Ct.... 
N.  Y.. 
Pa.... 

N.  Y.. 

Ind.." 
N.  Y„ 
La.... 


Ohio.. 
Mich. 
111.  .. 
Pa.... 


N.  Y. 
Ark. 
Mo.. 


Pa. 


111..  . 
Mass. 
Mas-<. 
1).  C. 
Mass. 
Cal... 


Date* 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1885 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1892 
1894 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1902 
1905 
1907 
1H09 
1911 
1914 


RUSSIAN  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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AUSTRIA  AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  AUSTRIA. 


Presidents. 
Van  Buren.... 


Representatives. 


Tyler  ... 

Polk 

Taylor... , 
Fillmore 


Pierce 

Buchanan  .. 
Lincoln 


Johnson. 


Grant . 


Hayes . 


Henry  A.  Muhlenberg 

J.  R.  Clay,  ch.  d'aff 

Daniel  Jenifer 

Wm.  II.  Stiles,  ch.  d'aff 

J.  Watson  Webb,  ch.  d'aff.... 

C.  J.  McCurdy,  ch.  d'aff 

T.  M.  Foote,  ch.  d'aff 

II.  R.  Jackson,  min.  res 

J.  Glancy  Jones 

Anson  Burlingame 

John  Lothrop  Motley 

George  W.  Lippitt,  ch.  d'aff.. 

John   Hay,  ch.  d'aff 

Henry  M.  Watts 

John  Jay 

Godlove  S.  Orth 

Edward  F.  Beale 

John  A.  Kasson 


States. 


Pa 


Md... 
<ia.  .. 
X.  Y. 
Ct... 
X.  Y.. 
Ga... 


Pa.  . . 

Mass. 

tt 

R.  I..' 
111.  .. 
Pa.... 
N.  Y. 
Ind  .. 
I).  C. 
la.... 


Date. 


1838 
1840 
1841 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1853 
1853 
1858 
1861 
1861 
1867 
1*67 
1868 
1869 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Presidents. 


Garfield. 
Arthur  .. 


Cleveland  .. 


B.  Harrison.. 
Cleveland  . .. 
McKinley  ... 


Roosevelt 


Taft... 
it 

Wilson. 


Representatives. 


William  Walter  Phelps 

A  lphonso  Taft , 

,Iohn  M.  Francis , 

A.  M.  Kiely , 

James  Fenner  Lee,  ch.  d'aff 

Alexander  R.  Lawton 

Frederick  I).  Grant , 

Bartlett  Tripp ' 

Charlemagne  Tower 

Addison  C.  Harris 

Robert  S.  McCormick 


B  llamy  Storer,  ambassador 

Charles  S.  Francis,  amb 

tt  <<  >t 

Richard  C.  Kerens,  amb.  . . . 
Frederic  C.  Pentield,  amb... 


Ohio.., 

N.  Y..., 
it 

Mo 

Pa.  ... 


States. 

Date. 

1881 

Ohio  . . . 

1882 

N.Y... 

1884 

Va 

1885 

Md 

1885 

Ga 

1887 

N.  Y.... 

18*9 

S.  Dak.. 

1893 

Pa 

1897 

Ind  .... 

1899 

Ill    .... 

1901 

tt 

1901 

1902 
1906 
1909 
1909 
1913 


AUSTRIAN  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Emperors. 


Ferdinand  I . . 

tt 

Franz  Joseph, 


Representatives. 


Baron  de  Mareschal 

Chevalier  Hulsemann,  ch.  d'aff, 


min.  res.  . 
Count  Nicholas  Giorgi,  min.  res.. 

Count  Wydenbruck 

Baron  de  Frankenstein,  ch.  d'aff. 

Baron  Cnarles  de  I.ederer 

Baron  vcn  Schwarz  Senborn 

Count  Ladislaus  Hoy os 


Date. 


1838 
1>41 
1841 
1855 
1863 
ls65 
1867 
1868 
1874 
1875 


Emperors. 


Representatives. 


Franz  Joseph.  | Chevalier  E.  S.  von  Tavera,  ch.  d'aff. 

Baron  Ernest  von  Mayr 

Count  Lippe-Weissenfeld,  ch.  d'aff... 

Baron  Ignatz  von  Schaeffer 

Count  Lippe-Weissenfeld,  ch.  d'aff... 

Chevalier  E.  S.  von  Tavera 

L.  Hengelmuller  von  Hengervar 

'«                         "            amb. 
Dr.  K.  Theodo r  Dumba,  amb , 


Date. 


1877 
1879 
1881 
1882 
1885 
1887 
1895 
1902 
1912 
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FRANCE. 


UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  FRANCE. 

Pbksidknts. 

Representatives. 

States. 

Date.    , 

Presidents. 

Representatives. 

States. 

j    Date. 

Confederation 

Va 

it 

x.  y.!!! 

Va. 

s.  a... 

tt 

va..'.'!! 

Mass. . . 

Ct 

Md 

X.C.... 
N.  Y.... 

ft 

r.  i..!! 

Ct.. 
Oa 

Kv..      . 
Pa.. 

1790 

1792 
179-1 
179* 
1797 
1797 
1797 
1799 
1799 
1799 
1801 
1*04 
1810 
1311 
1813 
1815 
181o 
1823 
1829 

i  m 

1833 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1836 
1842 
1844 
1846 

Polk 

ii 

Richard  Rush 

Pa,. 

ft 

S.  C... 

X.  J.... 

1847 

Washington., 
tt 

William  Short,  ch   d'aff 

1*49 

tt                  tt 

1*49 

tt 
tt 

Charles  ('.    1'iuckney 

Henry  S.  Sanford,  ch.  d'aff... 

1*53 
1*53 

John  Adams.. 

Buchanan  .. .. 
ii 

ft 

W.  Ii.  Calhoun,  ch.  d'aff 

Charles  .1.  Faulkner 

1859 

1*60 

William    1..  Dayton 

1861 

(Oliver  Ellsworth     

1864 

u 

'  William  K.  Davie 

Robert    11.  Livingston 

ti 

.loh.i  ti»v,  ch.  d'aff 

Ill 
III 

Ohio.... 
X     Y... 

ft 

X.  Y... 
Mass. . . 

I.a 

X.  Y... 

it 

in..  !!! 

R.  I.... 

tt 

x.  y!!! 

Ohio    .. 
ii 

1866 

1866 
I860 
1877 

a 

Cleveland  .... 
B.  Harrison... 

McKinley. ... 

RooSeVclt  .... 
it 

tt 

Taft !!!! 

Edward   1".  Xoves 

Jonathan  Russell,  ch.  d'aff... 

Levi    P.  Morton 

1881 

ti 

tt                 tt 

1881 

tt 

William  II.  Crawford 

1885 

tt 
tt 

Whitei.iw    Iteid 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 

James  B.  Enstis,  ambassador. 

Horace  Porter,  amba-sanor.. . 
tt            tt                ii 

Robert  8.  McCormick,  amb... 

Henry  White,  am  assador... 
tt            tt                 t . 

Robert  Bacon,  ambassador... 
Myron  T.  Herricl;      " 

tc                          It                      ff 

William  G.  Sharpe    " 

1889 
1892 

1893 

William  C.  Rives 

Va 

Ohio... 
<t 

it 

Mich!!! 
Ala  .... 
N.  C... 

1897 

ct 

1  v7 

tc 
tt 
tt 

Thomas  1'.  Barton,  ch.  d'aff.. 

1905 
1907 
1H09 

ii          <« 

II 

1909 

tt 

tt 

ii          .( 

II 

1912 

ff 

1913 
1914 

Polk 

FRENCH  MINISTERS  AXD 

AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Government. 

Representatives. 

Date. 

Government  . 

Representatives. 

Date. 

Louis   XVI.. 

1788 
1789 
1791 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1795 
1801 
1805 
1811 
1811 
1816 
1822 
1824 

1881 

1830 
1831 
1835 
1837 
1839 
1*40 
1 342 
1*4* 
1850 
1851 

Xapoleon  III., 
tt 

it 

tt 

ii 

tt 

ii 

ii 

tt 

Xat.  Defence.. 

Pres.  Thiers. . 
tt 

Pr.MacMahon 
it 

it 

tt 

Pres.  Grevy. . 

Pres.  Carnot.. 
it 

Pres.  Faure.. 
tt 

Pres.  Loubet.. 
t . 

Pres.  Fallieres 
Pres.Poincare 

Viscount  Jules  Treilhard,  ch.  d'aff.... 

1*5* 

tt 

1860 

tt 

Viscount  Jules  I'reilhard,   ch.  d'aff.... 

1863 

Convention.. . 

1864 

Directory 

it 

Marijitis  de  Montholon 

1865 

Jt'les  Berlhemv    

1866 

tt              it           tt 

Count  de  Favemey,  ch.  d'aff  . 

1869 

tt 

I..  A.  Pichon,  ch.  d'aff 

Prevost  Paradol 

1870 

Napoleon  I... 

Jules  Berthemv   

1870 

1870 

Louis  XVIII.. 

tt 

1871 

<t 

Manjuis  de  Xoailles 

1872 

tt 

A.  Bartholdi 

1874 

Charles  X 

F.  de  Vaugelas,  ch.  d'aff 

1876 

<t 

Mamime  out  rev 

1-77 

tt 

J.  Patenotre 

L.Philippe... 

1 1 

1891 

it 

1891 

it 

"            ambassador 

1*93 

ii 

ft                     .. 

tt 

I,.  Adolph  Anne  Courier  de  Baconrt... 

tt 
L.  Napoleon.. 

Napoleon  III.. 

tt 
t.                t.                     .i 

ft                      M                              ft 

1898 

190-J 

iyo6 
1913 

GERMANY. 

.UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  GERMAN   EMPIRE. 


Presidents. 


Grant. 


Hayes  . 


Garfi  Id  .. 
Arthur .. . 


Cleveland 


R  pr  sentatives. 


George  Bancroft 

N Icholaa  I  i*i»,  cb.  d'aff 

J.  C.  Bancroft  I  'avis 

II.  Sidney   Kv-  rett,  ch.  d'aff. . 

Bayard  laylor 

II.  Sidney  Everett,  ch.  d'aff. . 

Andrew  "l>.  White 

II.  Si.lnev  hverett,  ch.  d'aff.. 

A.  A.  Sargent 

John  A.  Kasson 

George  II.  Pendleton 


States. 

Date. 

1871 

1 

tt 

1*74 

( 

tt 

1874 

Mass.  .. 

1871 

Pa 

1878 

Mas*.  . . 

1-7* 

X.  Y.... 

1879 

Mass.  .. 

1881 

I88S 

la 

1884 

' 

Ohio.  .. 

1**5 

1 

Presidents. 


15.   Harrison. 

Cleveland  ... 
it 

McKinley  ... 

v.  ft   .  .. 


Representatives. 


Taft.... 
Wilson. 


William  Walter   Phelps 

The..,!., re  Knuyon.  amb 

Edwin   I".  Chi.   amba- 
Andrew  D.  White,  amb 


States. 


X.J.. 

ft 

Mich! 
N.  Y.. 


Charlemag       I           .  amb. 
Davitl  J.  Hill,  amb 


Pa.... 
N.  Y.. 


John  G.  A.  I.ei-hman.  amb. 
"James  W.Gerard,  amb.... 


Pa 

X.  Y.... 


*  May  resign  if  elected  United  States  Senator. 


GERMAN  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  T< '  THE  UXITED  STATES. 


Emperors. 

Repre-eni  itlves. 

Date. 

1*71 
1882 

1**4 
1888 
1891 

Emperors. 

Representatives. 

Date. 

William  I 

William  II.... 
tt 

tt 

tt 

it 

ti 

Johann  II.  inrii  ii  von  B.  rnst-rff,  amb. 

1**3 

tt 
it 

1-95 
169s 

William  II.... 

1*04 

i 

1908 
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ITALY. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  ITALY. 


Presidents. 

,             Representatives. 

Johnson 

it                   it 

It                   i. 

Garlield 

it                   (< 

il                   II 

ft                   ft 

it 

Cleveland.  . . . 

William  Waldorf  Astor 

John  B.  Stallo 

ii 

.Slates. 

Date. 

Vt 

1861 

it 

1861 

(< 

1861 

tt 

1861 

tt 

1861 

tt 

1861 

X.  Y.  . . 

1882 

Ohio.  .. 

1885 

Ind  .... 

1889 

1892 

Presidents. 


Cleveland, 
it 

McKinley. 
Roosevelt  . 


Taft..., 
ii 

Wilson  , 


Representatives. 


States. 


J.  J.  Van  Alen,  ambassador*  .  R.  I 

Wayne  MacVeagh,  amb !Pa 

William  F.  Draper,  amb 

George  vou  L.  Mever,  amb... 
ic  it  it         it 

Henry  White,  ambassador... 

Lloyd  C.  Grisrom,  amb 

John  G.  A.  Leishman.  amb... 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  amb.  ... 
Xh'  mas  Nelson  P;ige,  ami).  . . 


Date. 


1893 
1893 
1897 
1901 
1901 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1911 
1913 


*  Mr.  Van  Alen  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  but  declined,  and  Mr.  MacVeagh  was  appointed. 

ITALIAN  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Kings. 

Representatives. 

Date. 

Kings. 

Representatives. 

Date. 

V.Emmanuel. 

1861 
1866 
1867 
1869 
1870 
1874 
1875 
1880 

ti 
tt 
ti 

V.  Emman.  11. 

41 

ii 
It 

1881 

ti 

1891 

ti 

^92 

(t 

1893 

it 

tt      ti       tt               tt 

1893 

ti 

E.  Mayor  des  Planches,  ambassador... 
Marquis  Cusani  Confalonieri,  amb 

1901 

41 

1910 

1913 

SPAIN. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADOR  TO  SPAIN. 


Presidents. 

KVpre^entati*  es. 

States. 

Date. 

Washington.. 

Md 

1790 

ti 

Va 

1794 

ti 

Thomas  Pinckney 

S.C.... 

1794 

it 

David   Humphreys 

Ct. 

s.  c... 

1796 
1801 

Jefferson 

Charles   Pinckney 

tt 

G.  \V.  Erving,   ch.  d'aff 

Official   relations  with*  Spain 

were  broken   off  from  1808 

to  1&14. 

Mass... 

1805 

G.  W.  Erving 

Mass . . . 

1814 

1819 

tt 

Mass. . . 

1823 
1825 

J.  O.  Adams.. 

Alexander  11.  Everett 

S.C.... 

1829 
1836 

it 

A.  Middleton,  Jr.,  ch.  d'aff... 

Van  Buren  . . . 

Tenn. .. 
N.  Y... 

1837 
1840 

tt 

Aaron  Vail,  ch.  d'aff... 

Polk 

(( 

1S42 

Romulus  M.  Saunders 

N.  C... 

ii 

1846 
1849 
1853 
1855 
1858 
1861 
1862 
1864     I 

Pierce  

Ky 

Wis.... 

Ill 

X.  H... 

Buchauan .... 

it 

tt 

H.  J.  Perry,  ch.  d'aff 1 

Presidents. 


Lincoln  . 
Grant.... 


Hayes. 


Garfield. 
Arthur  . 


Cleveland. . . 
B.  Harrison. 


Cleveland  .. . 
McKinley. .. 


Roosevelt  . . 


Taft.... 
Wilson. 


Representatives. 


John  P.  Hale 

Daniel  E.  Sickles 

Alvey  A.  Adee,  ch.  d'aff. 

Caleb  dishing 

James  Russell  Lowell.... 
Lucius  Fairchild 


Hannibal  Hamlin 

John  W.  Foster 

Jabez  L.  M.  Curry 

Perry  Belmont ... 

Thomas  W.  Palmer 

E.  Burd  Grubb 

A.  Loudon  Snowden 

Hannis  Taylor 

Stewart   L.  Woodford  

Official    relations  with   Spain 

were  broken  off,  April,  1898, 

to  April,  1899. 
Bellamy  Storer 


Arthur  S.  Hardy 

William  M.  Collier 

H-nry  Clay  Me 

Joseph  E.  Willard,  amb. 


States. 


N.  H.. 
N.  Y.., 

tt 

Mass . . 

wis.!!! 


Me... 
Ind  .. 
Va  .. 
N.  Y. 
Mich. 
X.  J.. 
Pa.... 
Ala  . . 
N.  Y. 


Ohio. 
ft 

n.h! 

N.  Y. 
Vt.... 
Va.... 


Date. 


1865 
1869 
1873 
1874 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1885 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1892 
1893 
1897 


1899 
1899 
1902 
1906 
1909 
1913 


SPANISH  MINISTERS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Sovereigns. 


Carlos  IV 


Fernan.  VII. 


M.  Christina. 
Isabella  II... 


Provis.  Gov. 


Ministers. 

Jose  Ignacio  de  Viar,  ch.  d'aff 

Jose  Ignacio  de  Viar,  (      joint     ) 
Jose  de  .laudenes,  (  ch.  d'aff.)  """ 

Carlos  M.  de  Irujo 

Valentin  de  Foronda,   ch.  d'aff 

Official     relations    with     Spain    were 
oroken  off  from  18u8  to  1814. 

Luis  de  Onis 

Mateo  de  la  Serna,  ch.  d'aff 

Francisco  Dionisio  Vives.  

Joaquin  de  Auduaga 

F.  H.  R! vas  y  Salmon,  ch.  d'aff 

Francisco  Tacon 

tt  ti 

Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

Pedro  Alcantara  Argaiz 

Fidencio  Bourman,  ch.  d'aff 

Angel  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  min.  res.. 

Jose  Maria  Magallon,  ch.  d'aff 

Leopo'do  Augusto  de  Cue  to 

Alfonso  Escalante 

Gabriel  Garcia  y  Tassara 

Facundo  Goni 

Mauricio  Lopez  Roberts 


Date. 

Sc 

VEREIGNS. 

1789 

Amadeo  I  ... 

1791 

Pr. 

Figueras. . 

Castelar.. 

1796 

tt 

Serrano  . . 

1807 

Alfonso  XII.. 

(< 

1809 

tt 

1819 

<( 

1826 

AlfOE 

1821 

tt 

1823 

«( 

1827 

M 

1827 

II 

1835 

II 

1839 

tt 

1844 

1844 

1853 

U 

1854 

tt 

1855 

it 

1857 

•  t 

1867. 

tt 

1869 

n 

Ministers. 


Admiral  Don  Jose  Polo  de  Bernabe. 


Antonio  Mantilla 

Jose  Brunetti,  ch.  d'aff 

Felipe  Mendez  de  Vigo  y  Osorio 

Francisco  Barca  del  Corral 

Enrique  Dupuy  de  Lome,  ch.  d'aff 

Juan  Valera  y  Alcala  Ualiano 

Emiiio  de  Muruaga 

Miguel  Suarez  Guanes 

Jose  Felipe  Segario,  ch.  d'aff 

Enrique  Dupuy  de  Lome 

Emiiio  de  Muruaga  

Enrique  Dupuy  de  Lome 

Louis  Polo  y  Bernabe 

Diplomatic  intercourse  broken  off  by 
the  war. 

Jose  Brunetti,  Duke  of  Arcos 

Emiiio  de  Ojeda 

Bernardo  J.  de  Cologan.. 

Ramon  Pina 

Marquis  of  Vil  lalobar 

Don  Juan  Riano  y  Gayangos 


Date. 


1872 
1872 
1872 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1896 
1898 


1899 
1902 
1906 
1907 
1909 
1910 
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GREAT    BRITAIN. 

UNITED  STATES  MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Presidents. 

Washington. 

John  Adams. 

Jefferson...., 

Madison. 

«t 

Monroe 

u 

J.  Q.  Adams., 
<> 

i< 

ii 

Jackson 


Representatives. 


Thomas  Pinckney.. 
Rufus  King 


Tyler. 
Polk.. 

N 


Taylor.  .,. 

H 

Fillmore.'.'. 


James  Monroe  * 

William  Pinkney 

Jonathan  Russell,  ch.  d'aff.. 

John  Quincy  Adams 

J.  Adams  Sniiui,  ch.  d'aff... 

Richard  Rush 

Rufus  King 

Albert  Gallatin 

W.  B.  Lawrence,  ch.  d'aff... 

James  Barbour , 

Louis  McLane 

Washington  Irving,  ch.  d'aff, 

Martin  Van  Buren 

Aaron  Vail,  ch.  d'aff 

Andrew  Stevenson 

Edward  Everett 

Louis  Mcl-ane 

George  Bancroft 

J.  C.  B.  Davis,  ch.  d'aff 

Abbott  Lawrence 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll 


States. 

Date. 

S.C.... 

179-2 

N.  Y.... 

1796 

ii 

1796 

1803 

Md..  .. 

1806 

R.  I.... 

1811 

Mass. .. 

1815 

ii 

1817 

1817 

N.  Y.... 

1825 

Pa 

1826 

N.  Y.... 

1&27 

1828 

Del..  .. 

1829 

N.  Y.... 

1831 

it 

•  •  • 

1831 

M 

•  •  • 

1832 

1836 

Mass... 

1841 

Md  .... 

1845 

N.  \ ... . 

1846 

Mass... 

1849 

ii 

1849 

1852       | 

Presidents. 


Pierce. 


Buchanan. 
Lincoln  ... 
Johnson. .. 


Grant. 


Hayes. 


Garfield 

Arthur. ..... 

Cleveland.  . . 
B.  Harrison. 
Cleveland.  .. 
McKinley... 


Roosevelt 


Taft.... 
Wilson. 


Representatives. 


James  Buchanan. . 
George  M.  Dallas. 


Charles  Francis  Adams. 


Reverdy  Johnson 

John  Lothrop  Motley 

Robert  C.  Schenck 

Edwards  Pierrepont , 

John  Welsh 

Wm.  J.  lloppin,  ch.  d'aff. 
James  Russell  Lowell 


Edward  J.  Phelps , 

Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Thos.  V.  Bayard,  ambassador 

John  Hay,  ambassador 

Henry  White,  ch.  d'aff 

Joseph  Ii.  Choate,  ambassador 
ft  ii  ii 

Whitelaw  Reid,  ambassador., 
ii  ii  ii 

Walter  H.  Page,  ambassador. 


States. 


fa. 


Mass. 

CI 

Md..' 
Mass. 
Ohio.. 
N.  Y.. 
Pa..  . 
N.  Y.. 
Mass. 


Vt.  .. 
111.  .. 
Del.. 
Ohio.. 
R.  I.. 
N.  Y.. 


N   Y.. 


Date. 

1853 
1856 
1856 
1861 
1861 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1876 
1877 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1905 
1909 
1913 


Sovereigns. 


George  III 


<t 
i< 
ii 
ii 

George  IV. 


BRITISH  .MINISTERS  AND  AMBASSADORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

DateT" 


Representatives. 


rge 


(i 


William  IV. 
it 

Victoria .... 


George  Hammond 

Phineas  Bond,  ch.  d'aff 

Robert  Lis  ton 

Edward  Thornton,  ch.  d'aff , 

Anthony  Merry , 

David  M.  Erskine 

Prancis  James  Jackson 

John  Philip  Morier,  ch.  d'aff , 

Augustus  John  Poster , 

Anthony  St.  John  Baker,  ch.  d'aff...., 

Charles  Bagot   , 

Gibbs  Crawford  Antrobus,  ch.  d'aff... 

Sir  Stratford  Canning , 

Henry  L'nwin  Addington,  ch.  d'aff..., 
Charles  Richard  Vaughan 


Charles  Bankhead,  ch.  d'aff.... 

Henry  Stephen  Fox 

Richard  Pakenham  

John  F.  T.  Crampton,  ch.  d'aff. 


1791 
1795 
1796 
1800 
1803 
1806 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1815 
1816 
1819 
1620 
1823 
1825 
1825 
ls^5 
1836 
1.K44 
1847 


Sovereigns. 


Victoria. 


it 
ii 
it 
ii 
ii 


Edward  VII. 
ii 

i< 

ii 

George  V 


Representatives. 


Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer 

John  F.  T.  Crampton,  ch.  d'aff 

"        "  "  envoy  and  min. 

Philip  Griffith,  ch.  d'aff 

John  Savile  Lumley,  ch.  d'aff 

Lord  Napier 

Lord  Lyons 

Joseph  Hume  Burnley,  ch.  d'aff 

Sir  Frederick  W.  A.  Bruce 

Francis  Clark  Ford,  ch.  d'aff 

Sir  Edward  Thornton 

Lionel  S.  fcackville  West 

.sir  Julian  Pauucefotet 

"         "  "  ambassador... 


Hon.  Sir  Michael  II.  Herbert,  amb.. 
Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Dnrand,  amb.. 
James  Bryce,  ambassador 


Sir  Cecil  A.  Spring  Rice,  ambassador. 


Date. 


1849 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1855 
1857 
1859 
1864 
1865 
1667 
1868 
1881 
1889 
1893 
1>93 
1902 
1903 
1907 
1910 
1912 


*Monroe  was  appointed  alone  in  1803,  and  then  jointly  with  Piukney  in  1806.  f  Later  Lord  Pauncefote. 

THE    AMERICAN    INDIAN. 

The  annua)  reports  of  the  various  Indian  superintendents  showed  as  of  June  30,  1914,  that  the 
Indian  population  was  331.250.  distributed  in  the  several  States  as  follows  : 


(a)California.... 

909 

41,!U<; 

-!♦><) 
15,226 

804 

•{•Connecticut. . 

tnistofCo'bia. 
6  Florida 

152 

5 

68 

5<>2 

ttitorgia 

4,KMi 
188 

279 

3fi8 

1,300 

234 

780 

892 

55 

688 

7.616 

11,532 

1,253 

313 

11,394 

Nebraska 

(ft)Nevada 

tNew  H  pshire. 
tNew  Jersey  ... 
New  Mexico 

tNew  York 

JNorth  Carolina 
North  Dakota... 
tOnlb 

tMaryland 

t  Massachusetts. 

tMississippi 

( )kl:ih(  ima 

tKliode  Island.. 

3,932 

7,891 

34 

168 

21,995 

6,029 

8. Oil 

8,623 

127 

117.607 

6,399 

284 


tSo.  Carolina.-.. 
South  IJakot&u. 
t  Tennessee 

t Texas 

tUtau 

rVermont 

t  Virginia 

Washington  . . . 
tWest  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total  for  U.S. 


331 

20.  SI  3 

210 

702 

3.221 

26 

539 

11,27  1 

86 

lo  063 

i.7<>.-» 
:;:;i,2oO 


The  expenditures  of  the  United  states  on  account  of  the  Indiana  in  the  fiscal  year  ending. lime  80, 
1914.  were  $19,510,249.58.  The  expenditures  from  1789  to  1914,  inclusive,  have  been  S500.o73,- 
941.11. 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  Indian  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80, 1914, 
was  1 1. 103.365.  The  <  lovernment  supports  113  boarding  schools  and  217  day  schools,  l  n  addition 
to  these  there  are  67  mission  schools  conducted  by  various  churches  and  religious  societies. 

The  five  civilized  tribes,  Oklahoma— Cherokee,  41,093;  Chickasaw,  10,955;  Chociaws,  20,730; 
Creeks.  18,712;  Seminoles,  3.119.     Totall01,209, 

This  total  oi  101,206  includes  23,304  colored  ireedmcn  and  2.582  intermarried  whites. 

I'neblos  of  New  Mexico 9.663 

Six  Nations,  St.   Regis,  and  other  Indians  of  New  York *6,029 

Eastern  <  'herokees  of  North  Carolina 2,188 

Indians  under  control  of    the   War    Department,  prisoners  of   war   (Apaches  at    Fort 
Bill,  Oklahoma) (c)86 

(n)  Bee  Nevada,  (6)  Includes  770  Indians  reported  under  special  agent,  Iteno, Nt>v.  (c)  188  re- 
moved to  Meecalero,  X.  M.,and  s.~>  now  removed  to  Klawa  Agency,  Oklahoma.  'Approximate. 
t states  in  which  Indian  (  mice  has  no  representative;  1910 census  report,  t  Figures  compiled  partly 
from  Indian  Superintendent's  reports  and  partly  from  1910  census.    {Report  of  special  agent  to 

Beuiinoles. 


Apportionment  of  Congressional  ^presentation.  541 


APPORTIONMENT    OF    CONGRESSIONAL    REPRESENTATION. 

Ratios  under  Constitution  and  at  each  Census,  1790  to  1910,  by  States. 


State. 


Alabama , 

Arizona , 

Arkansas  .... 
C'alii'ornia.... 
Colorado..  .., 
Connecticut.. 


Ratios  Under  Constitution  and  Censuses. 


Consti- 
tution. 


Delaware. 
Florida.*.. 

Georgia... 

Idaho 

Illinois..., 
Indiana... 


Iowa. . , 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


•  •  •  •  *  < 


5 

1 
3 


Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi .... 

Missouri 

Montana 


6 

8 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey. .  ., 
New  Mexico.  .. 
New  York 


North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


3 

4 

6 

5 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total.   ... 


1 
5 


10 


1790 


CO 
CO 


1800 


o 
o 
© 

05 
CO 


1810 


o 
o 
o 

lO 

CO 


1820 


o 


1830 


2 

•    •    •     « 

8 
14 


4 
5 

10 

10 


13 

2 

6 


2 
19 


65 


106 


6 

"9 
17 


5 

6 

17 
12 
"l 

18 

2 

8 


4 

22 


7 
2 

"e 

"i" 

i 

10 

i 

*7 
9 

13 
'  1* 


6 
6 

27 

13 

"6 

•      •  • 

23 

2 
9 

"6 


6 
23 


142  I  186 


12 
3 

7 
9 

13 


6 
6 

34 

13 

14 

26 

2 
9 

"9 


5 

22 


213 


© 
© 
l- 


1840 
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*  Included  in  the  20  members  originally  assigned  to  Massachusetts,  but  credited  to  Maine  after  its 
admission  as  a  State  March  15,  1820. 
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The   Sixty-third  Congress. 


Terms 
Expire 


BEGAN  MARCH  4,  1913,    AND    ENDS  MARCH  4,  1915. 

SENATE. 

President Thomas   R.Marshall,    D. ,   of   Indiana. 

Secretary James  M.  Baker,  JJ.,  of  .South  Carolina. 

Terms 


.P.  0.  Address. 


Senators. 

ALABAMA. 

.Francis  S.  While.  D Birmingham. 

.John  H.  Bankhead,  D Fayette. 

ARIZONA. 

.Marcus  A.  Smith,  D Tucson. 

.Henry  P.  Ashurst,  D Prescott. 

ARKANSAS. 

.James  P.  Clarke,  D Little  Rock. 


1915 
1919. 

1915. 
1917. 

1915. 

1919.. Joseph  T. Robinson,  D .Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1915 .  .George  C.  Perkins,  R Oakland. 

1917..JohnD.  Works,  R Los  Angeles. 

COLORADO. 

1915..Chales  S.  Thomas,  1) Denver. 

1919.. John  F.  Shafroth,  D Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1915.. Frank  B.  Brandegee,  R New  London. 

1917.. George  P.  McLean,  R Sunsbury. 

DELAWARE. 

1917.. Henry  A.  du  Pout,  R Winterthur. 

1919..\Villard  Saulsbury,  D Wilmington. 

FLORIDA. 

1915.  .Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  D Jacksonville. 

1917 .  .Nathan  P.  Bryan.  D Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA. 

1915.. Hoke  Smith,  D Atlanta. 

1919. .Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  D Sandersville. 

IDAHO. 

1915. .James  H.  Brady,  R Pocatello. 

1919.. William  E.  Borah,  R Boise. 

ILLINOIS. 

1915.  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  R — Springfield. 
1919.. Hamilton  Lewis,  D Chicago. 

INDIANA. 

1915.. Benjamin  F.  Shively,  D South  Bend. 

1917 .  .John  W.  Kern,  D Indianapolis. 

IOWA. 

1915.. Albert B.  Cummins,  R Des  Moines. 

1919. .William  S.  Keuyou.  R Fort  Dodge. 

KANSAS. 

1915. .Joseph  L.  Bristow,  R Salina. 

1919.. Wm.  H.  Thompson,  D Garden  City. 

KENTUCKY. 

1915. .Johnson  X.Camden,  D.t Versailles. 

1919..011ie  M.  James,  D Marion. 

LOUISIANA. 

1915.. John  R.  Thornton,  D Alexandria. 

1919.. Joseph  E.  RansdelL  D L. Providence. 

MAINE. 

1917.. Charles  F.  Johnson,  D Waterville. 

1919.. Edwin C.  Burleigh,  R Augusta. 

MARYLAND. 

1915. .John  W.Smith,  D Snow  HOI. 

1H17.   Blair  Lee,  D Silver  Spring. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1917..Henrv  Cabot  Lodge,  R Nahant. 

1919.  .John  AV.  Weeks,  R Newton. 

MICHIOA.V. 

1917.. Charles  F.  Townsend,  H Jackson. 

1919. .Wm.  Alden  (Smith,  K Grand  Rapids. 

M  I  N  N  KS<  ,TA. 

1917. .Moses  E.  Clapp,  R St.  Paul. 

1910.  .Kuute  Nelson,  R Alexandria. 

M  tSSISSl  PIT. 

1917.  .John  Sharp  Williams,  1» Yazoo. 

1919.. James  K.   Vurihiinaii,  1) Jackson. 

MISMil'IM. 

1915.. William  J.  Stone,  l> Jefferson  City. 

li*17 . . James  A.  Reed,   D Kansas  City. 

MONTANA. 

U17. .Henry  L.  Myers,  D Hamilton. 

i'.U9..  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  l> Helena. 


Expire. 


Senators.  I>.  O.  Address. 

NEBRASKA. 

1917.. Gilbert  M.Hitchcock,  D Omaha. 

1919.. George  W.  Norris,  R McCook. 

NEVADA. 

1915.  .Francis  G.  Newlands,  D Reno. 

1917.. Key  Pittman,  D Tonopah. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1915.. Jacob H.  Gallinger,  R Concord. 

1919.. Henry  F.  Hoi i is,  D Concord. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1917. .James  E.  Martine,D Plalnfield. 

1919.. William  Hughes,  D Patersou. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

1917.. Thomas  B.  Catron,  R Santa  Fe. 

1919.. Albert B.  Fall,  R Three  Rivers. 

NEW  YORK. 

1915..Elihu  Root,  R New  York. 

1917..  James  A.  O' Gorman,  J) New  York. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

1915.. Lee  S. Overman,  D Salisbury. 

1919.. Furnif old  M.  Simmons,  D Raleigh. 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

1915. .Asle  J.  Grouna,  R Lakota. 

1917. .Porter  J.  McCuniber,  R Wahpeton. 

OHIO. 

1915.. Theodore  E.  Burton,  R Cleveland. 

1917..AtleePomerene,D Canton. 

OKLAHOMA. 

1915.  .Thomas  P.  Gore,  D Lawton. 

1919.. Robert  L.  Owen,  D Muskogee. 

OREGON. 

1915.  .George  E.  Chamberlain,  D Portland. 

1919.. Harry  Lane,  D Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1915.  .Boies  Penrose,  R Philadelphia. 

1917 .  .George  T.  Ol i  ver,  R Pittsburgh. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

1917. .Henry  F.  Lippitt,  R Providence. 

1919.. Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  R Bristol. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

1915. .Ellison  D.Smith,  D Florence. 

1919.  .Benj .  R  .Tillman ,  D Trenton. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA. 

-1915.. Coe  I.  Crawford,  R Huron. 

1919.. Thomas  Sterling,  R  ...., Vermillion. 

TENNESSEE 

1917. .Luke  Lea,  D Nashville. 

1919.. John  K.  Shields,  1) Knoxville. 

tk.x  ki. 

1917.  .Charles  A.  Culberson,  D Dallas. 

1919 .  .Morris  Sheppard,  1 ) Texarkana. 

UTAH. 

1916.. Reed  smoot,  R Provo. 

1917 .  .George  Suthe rlaud,  II Sal  t  Lake  City. 

VERMONT. 

1915. .William  P.  Dillingham,  R Waterburv. 

1917.. Carroll  S.  Page,  R Hyde  Park. 

VIRGINIA. 

1917. .Claude  A.  Swanson,  I) Chatham. 

1919.. Thomas  S.  .Martin.   I) Chariot' sville. 

WASHINGTON. 

1915. .Wesley  L.  Jones,  R x.  Yakima. 

1917. .Miles  Poind. (Iter,  P Spokane. 

WKST    VIRGINIA. 

1917. .William  e.  Chilton,  i> Charleston, 

1919. .Nathan  Co  ft",  R Clarksburg. 

WISCONSIN. 

1915.. Isaac  Stephenson,  B Marinette. 

1917.. Robert M.  LaFoilette,  R Madison. 

WYOMING. 

1917.. Clarence  D.  Clark,  R Evanston. 

1919.  .Francis  K.  Warren.  R Cheyenne. 


t  Appointed  to  tin  vacancy  cansed  by  death  of  Wm.  <>.  Bradley. 

The  whole  number  o(  Senators  Is  96.    Democrats  68,  Republicans  42,  Progressive  1.    The  salary  of 
iator  is  $7,500  per  annum  and  20  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  from  and  to  the  seat  of  Government. 
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HOUSE    OF    REP 

Dist.     Representative.  Politics.      P.  O.  Address. 

ALABAMA. 

1  George  W.  Taylor* Dem 

2  S.  H.  Dent,  Jr.* Dem 

3  W.  O.  Mulkey Dem 

4  F.  L.  Blackmon* Dem 

5  J.  Thomas  Heflin* 

6  Richmond  P.  Hobson* 


.Demopolis. 

.Montgomery, 

.Geneva. 

.  Anniston. 
.  Dem . .  Lafayette, 
,  Dem . .  Greensboro. 


7  John  L.  Burnett* Dem.  .Gadsden. 

8  Christopher  O.  Harris.  .Dem.  .Decatur. 

9  Oscar  W.  Underwood*. Dem.. Birmingham. 

At  Large. 
J.  W.  Abercrombie Dem.. Tuscaloosa. 

ARIZONA. 

At  Larue. 
Carl  Hayden* Dem .  .Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS. 

1  T.  H.  Caraway Dem.  .Jonesboro. 

2  W.  A.  Oldfield* Dem.  .Batesville. 

3  John  C.  Floyd* Dem.  .Yellville. 

4  Otis  T.  Wingo Dem.  .Dequeen. 

5  H.  M.  Jacoway* Dem.  .Dardenelle. 

6  S.M.  Taylor* Dem.  .Pine  Bluff. 

7  Win.  S.  Goodwin* Dem. .  Warren. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1  "William  Kent* Ind...  .Kentfield. 

2  J.  E  Raker* Dem. .Alturas. 


.Sacramento. 
.  .San  Francisco. 
..San  Francisco. 
.  .Alameda. 
.Fresno. 
,  .San  Jose. 
..Pasadena. 
..Los  Angeles. 
,  .San  Diego. 


.Denver. 
.Colorado  Springs. 


3  Chas.  F.  Curry Rep. 

4  Julius  Kahn* Rep. 

5  J.  I.  Nolan*    Prog. 

6  Joseph  R.  Knowland  *..Rep. , 

7  D.  S.  Church Dem . 

8  Everis  A.  Hayes* Rep. . 

9  C.  W.  Bell Prog. 

10  William  D.  Stephens*.. Prog. 

11  "William  Kettner Dem 

COLORADO. 

1  George  J.Kindel Dem. 

2  H.  H.  Seldomridge. .    .  Dem. 

At  Larue. 

Edward  T.  Taylor* Dem.  .Glenwood  Springs 

Edward  Keating Dem.  .Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1  Augustine  Lonergan Dem . .  Hartford . 

2  B.  F.  Mahan Dem.. New  London. 

3  Thomas  L.  Reilly* Dem.  .Meriden. 

4  Jeremiah  Donavan Dem.  .South  Norwalk. 

5  Wm.  Kennedy Dem . . Naugatuck. 

DELAWARE. 

At  Larue. 
Franklin  Brockson Dem. .Clayton. 

FLORIDA. 

1  Stephen  M.  Sparkman*. Dem.  .Tampa. 

2  Frank  Clark* Dem.  .Gainesville. 

3  Emmett  Wilson Dem..Pensacola. 

At  Large. 

Claude  L'Engle Dem.. Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA. 

1  Charles  G.  Edwards*. .  .Dem.. Savannah. 

2  Frank  Park. Dem.. Sylvester. 

3  C.  R.  Crisp** Dem.  .Americus. 

4  William  C.  Adamson*.. Dem. .Carrol lton. 

5  W.  S.  Howard* Dem . .  Kirk  wood. 

6  Charles  L.  Bartlett* Dem.. Macon. 

7  Gordon  Lee* Dem..Chickamauga. 

8  S.  J.  Tribble* Dem. .Athens. 

9  Thomas  M.  Bell* Dem.  .Gainesville. 

10   

11  J.  R.  Walker Dem..Valdosta. 

12  D.  M.  Hughes* Dem.. Danville. 

IDAHO. 

1  Burton  L.  French* Rep. .  .Moscow. 

2  Addison  T.  Smith Rep.  ..Twin  Falls. 

ILLINOIS. 

1  Martin  B.  Madden* Rep.  ..Chicago. 

2  James  R.  Mann* Rep. .  .Chicago. 

3  George  E.  Gorman Dem.. Chicago. 

*     •••• .■■••* ......    ....    •••*•• 


RESENTATIVES. 

Dist.     Representative.        Politics, 
ILLINOIS—  Con  tin 

10  Chas.  M.  Thomson Prog.. 

11  Ira  C.  Copley* Prog. 

12  Wm.  Hinebaugh Prog., 

13  John  C.  McKenzie* Rep. . 

14  C.  H.  Tavenner Dem . 

15  Stephen  A.  Hoxworth.  .Dem. 

16  Claude  U.  Stone* Dem. 

17  Louis  Fitz  Henry Dem. 

18  Frank  T.  O'Hair Dem. 

19  Cha  s.  M.  Borchers Dem . 

20  H.  T.  Rainey* Dem. 

21  J.  M.  Graham*..- Dem. 

22  W.  N.  Baltz Dem. 

23  M.  D.  Foster* Dem. 

24  H.  R.  Fowler Dem. 

25  R.  P.  Hill Dem. 

At  Lar n*. 

W.  E.Williams** Dem. 

L.  B.  Stringer Dem . 

INDIANA. 

1  Chas.  Lieb Dem . 

2  WilliamA.  Cullop* Dem. 

3  W.  E  Cox* Dem. 

4  Lincoln  Dixon* Dem. 

5  Ral  ph  W.  Moss* Dem . 

6  F.  H.  Gray* Dem. 

7  Charles  A.  Korbly* Dem. 

8  John  A.  M.  Adair* Dem . 

9  Martin  A.  Morrison*.  ...Dem. 

10  J.  B.  Peterson Dem . 

11  George  W.  Rauch* Dem. 

12  Cyrus  Cline* Dem. 

13  Henry  A.  Barnhart*...   Dem. 

IOWA. 

1  C.  A.  Kennedy* Rep.. 

2  Henry  Vollmer Dem. 

3  Maurice  Connolly Dem. 

4  Gilbert  N.  Haugen*. . . .Rep. . 

5  James  W.  Good* Rep. . 

6  S.  Kirkpa trick Dem. 

7  S.  F.  Prouty* Rep.. 

8  H.  M.  Towner* Rep.  . 

9  W.  R.  Green* Rep.  , 

10  Frank  P.  Woods* Rep. . 

11  George  C.  Scott* Rep . , 


5  A.  J.  Sabath* Dem. 

6  James  Mc  Andrews**., .  .Dem. 

7  Frank  Buchanan* Dem . 

8  Thomas  Gallagher*.., ..Dem. 

9  Fred.  A.  Britten Rep. . 


Chicago. 
.Chicago. 
.Chicago. 
.Chicago. 
.Chicago. 


K  \N*^A  S 

1  Dan'l  R.  Anthony,  Jr.*Rep. . 

2  Joseph  Taggart* Dem . 

3  Philip  P.  Campbell*. .  .Rep. . 

4  Dudley  Doolittle Dem. 

5  G.  T.  Helvering Dem. 

6  J.  R.  Connelly Dem. 

7  Geo.  A.  Neeley* Dem. 

8  Victor  Murdock * Prog., 

KENTUCKY. 

1  A.  W.  Barkley Dem. 

2  Augustus  O.  Stanley  *.  .Dem. 

3  R.  Y.  Thomas,  Jr.* Dem. 

4  Ben  Johnson* Dem. 

5  Swagar  Sherley* Dem . 

6  A.  B.  Rouse* Dem. 

7  J.Campbell  Cantrill*. .Dem. 

8  Harvey  Helm* Dem. 

9  W.  J.  Fields* Dem. 

10  J.  W.  Langley* Rep.. 

11  Caleb  Powers* Rep. . 

LOUISIANA. 

1  Albert  Estopina!* Dem. 

2  H.Garland  Dupre* Dem. 

3  Robert  F.  Broussard  *.  .Dem. 

4  John  T.  Watkins* Dem. 

5  Walter  Elder Dem. 

6  L.  L.  Morgan* Dem. 

7  L.  Lazaro Dem . 

8  J.  B.  Aswell Dem. 

MAINE. 

1  A.  C.  Hinds* Ren . . 

2  D.  J.  McGi  llicuddy* Dem . 

3  John  A.  Peters. Rep. . 

4  Frank  E.  Guernsey* Rep. . 


P.  O.  Address, 
ued. 

.Chicago. 
..Aurora. 
.Ottawa. 
.Elizabeth. 
.Cordova. 
.Rapatee. 
.Peoria. 
.Bloomington. 
.Paris. 
.Decatur. 
.  Carrol  lton. 
.Springfield. 
.Millstadt. 
.Olney. 

.Elizabethtown. 
.Marion, 

.Pittsfield. 
.Lincoln. 

.  Rockport. 

.Vincennes. 

.Jasper. 

.North  Vernon. 

.Center  Point. 

.Connersville. 

.Indianapolis. 

.Portland. 

.Frankfort. 

.  Crown  Point. 

.Marion. 

..Angola. 

.Rochester. 

.  Montrose. 

.Davenport. 

.Dubuque. 

.Northwood. 

.Cedar  Rapids. 

.Ottumwa. 

.Des  Moines. 

.Corning. 

.Audubon. 

.Estherville. 

.Sioux  City. 

.Leavenworth. 
.Kansas  City. 
.Pittsburg. 
.Strong  City. 
.  Marys  ville. 
.Colby, 
.Hutchinson. 
..Wichita. 

.Paducah. 

.Henderson. 

.Central  City. 

.Bardstown. 

.Louisville. 

.Burlington. 

.Georgetown. 

.Stanford. 

.Olive  Hill. 

.Pikeville. 

.Barbourville. 

.New  Orleans. 
.New  Orleans. 
.New  Iberia. 
.Minden. 
.Monroe. 
.Covington. 
.  Washington. 
.Natchitoches. 

.Portland. 
.Lewiston. 
.Ellsworth. 
.Dover. 
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Dist.     Representatice.  Politics.     P.  O.  Address. 

MARYLAND. 

1  J.  Harry  Covington*.. .  .Dem.  .Easton. 

2  Joshua  F.  C.  Talbott*.  .Dem.  .Towson. 

3  Charles  P.  Coady Dem.. Baltimore. 

4  J.  C.  Linthicum* Dem.  .Baltimore. 

5  Frank  O.  Smiih Dem.  .Dunkirk. 

6  D.  J.  Lewis* Dem.. Cumberland. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1  Allen  T.  Tread  way Rep. .  .Stockbridge. 

2  Frederick H.  Gillette*.  .Rep.  ..Springfield. 

3  Calvin  D.  Paige Rep. .  .Southbridge. 

4  S.  E.  Winslow Rep.  ..Worcester. 

5  John  J.  Rogers Rep.  ..Lowell. 

6  A.  P.  Gardner* Rep. .  .Hamilton. 

7  M.  F.  Phelan Dem... Lynn. 

8  F.  S.  Deitrich Dem.. .Cambridge. 

•9  E.  W.  Roberts* Rep. .  .Chelsea. 

10  W.  F.  Murray* Dem.  .Boston. 

11     

12  James  A.  Gal li van Dem.  .South  Boston. 

13  John  J.  Mitchell** Dem . .  Marl  boro. 

14  Edward  Gilmore Dem.  .Brockton. 

15  William  S.  Greene*.. .  .Rep. .  .Fall  River. 

16  Thos.  C.  Thatcher ...Dem.. Yarmouth. 

MICHIGAN. 

I  Frank  E.  Doremns* Dem.  .Detroit. 

H  Samuel  W.  Beakes Dem.  .Ann  Arbor. 

3  J.  M.  C  Smith* Rep. .  .Charlotte. 

4  Edward  L.  Hamilton*.  .Rep. .  .Niles. 

5  C.  E.  Mape> Rep. .  Grand  Rapids. 

45  Samuel  W.  Smith* Rep. .  .Pontiac. 

7  L.  C.  Cramton .Rep. .  .Lapeer. 

8  Joseph  W.  Fordney*..  .  .Rep. .  .Saginaw. 

9  James  C.  McLaughlin*  Rep. .  .Muskegon. 
10  R.  O.  Woodruff. Prog... Bay  City. 

II  F.  O.  Lindquist Rep. .  .Greenville. 

12  Wm.  J .  MacDonald Prog..  Calumet. 

At  Large. 
P.  H.  Kelley Rep.  ..Lansing. 

MINNESOTA. 

1  Sydney  Anderson* Rep. .  .Lanesboro. 

2  W.  S.  Hammond* Dem.  .Madelia. 

3  Charles  R.  Davis* Rep. .  .St.  Peter. 

4  Fred.  C.  Stevens* Rep... St.  Paul. 

5  Geo.  R.Smith Rep. .  .Minneapolis. 

6  Charles  A.  Lindbergh*. Prog.. Little  Falls. 

7  Andrew  J.  VoKtead*.  ..Rep. .  .Granite  Falls. 

8  Clarence  B.  Miller* Rep.  ..Duluth. 

9  Halvor  Steenerson* Rep.  ..Crookston. 

A  i  Larpe. 
James  Manahan Rep... Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1  Ezekiel  S.  Candler.  Jr.*  Dem.  .Corinth. 

2  H.  D.  Stephens* Dem.. New  Albany. 

3  Benj.  G   Humphreys*. .Dem  .  .Greenville. 

4  Thomas  U.  Sisson  ' Dem.  .Winona. 

5  S.  A.  Witherspoon* Dem.  .Meridian. 

6  B.  P.  Harrison* Dem.  Gulf  port. 

7  P.  E.  Quin Dem . .  McConib  City. 

8  James  W.  Collier* Dem. .  Vicksburg. 

Missot'ni. 

1  James  T.Lloyd* Dem.  .Shelbyville. 

2  William  W.  Rucker*.  .Dem. .  Keytesville. 

3  Joshua  W.  Alexander*. Dem.  .Gallatin. 

4  ('harlesF.  Booher* Dem.  .Savannah. 

5  William  P.  Borland*. .  .Dem.   Kansas  City. 
•6  Clement  C.  Dickinson  '.Dem. .  Clinton. 

7  Courtney  W.  Hamlin"..  Dem  .   Springfield. 

8  Dorsey  W.  Shackleford-Dem .  .Jefferson  City. 

9  Champ  Clark' Dem.  .Bowling  Green. 

10  Richard  Bartholdt* Rep.  ..St.  Louis. 

11  W.  L.  Igoe Dim.   St.  Louis. 

12  Michael  J.  Gill Dem.  St.  Louis. 

13  W.  L.  Hensley* Dem. .Bonne  Terro. 

14  J.  J.  Russell* Dem  .  .( 'harleston. 

15  P.  D.  Decker Dem.  .Joplin. 

16  T.  L.  Rubey* Dem.  .Lebanon. 

MONTANA. 

At  Large. 

Thomas  Stout Dem.  .Lewiston. 

John  M.  Evans Dem    ..Missoula. 


Dist.     Representative.  Politics.      P.  O.  Address. 

NEBRASKA. 

1  John  A.  Macuire* Dem . .  Lincoln. 

2  C.  O.  Lobeck* Dem..  Omaha. 

3  D.  V.  Stephens* Dem.  .Fremont. 

4  C.  H.  Sloan* Rep.  ..Geneva. 

5  S.  R.  Barton Rep. . .  Grand  Island. 

6  Moses  P.  Kinkaid* Rep. ..O'Neill. 

NEVADA. 

At  Large. 
E.  E.  Roberts* Rep. .  .Carson  City. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1  E.  E.  Reed Dem.  .Manchester. 

2  R.  B.  Stevens Dem.. Lisbon. 

NEW   JERSEY. 

1  William  J.  Browning*.  Rep.  ..Camden. 

2  J.  Thompson  Baker  .. .  .Dem.  .Wildwood. 

3  Thomas  J.  Scully* Dem.. Perth  Amboy. 

4  A.  B.  Walsh Dem.. Trenton. 

5  Wm.  E.  Tuttle.  Jr.*. .. .  Dem.  .Westtield. 

6  Archibald  C.  Hart**..  .Dem.  .Hackensack. 

7  Dow   H.  Drukker Rep.  .  .Passaic. 

8  Eugene  F.  Kinkead*. .  .Dem.  .Jersey  City. 

9  Walter  I.  McCoy* Dem.  .East.  Orange. 

10  Edward  W.  Townsend'  Dem.  Montclair. 

11  J.  J.  Egan Dem.  .Weehawken. 

12  James  A.  Hamill* Dem.  .Jersey  City. 

NEW   MEXICO. 
At  Large. 
H.  B.  Fergusson ' Dem . .  Albuquerque. 

NEW    YORK. 

1  Lathrop  Brown Dem.  .St.  James. 

2  Denis  O'Leary Dem.  .Douglaston. 

3  F.  E.  Wilson* Dem.  .Brooklyn. 

4  H.  H.  Dale Dem.  .Brooklyn. 

5  J.  P.  Maher* Dem.  .Brooklyn. 

6  William  M.  Calder*  . .  .Rep. .  .Brooklyn. 

7  John  J.  Fitzgerald* Dem.  .Brooklyn. 

8  D.  J.  Griffin Dem.  .Brooklyn. 

9  J.  H.  O'Brien Dem.  .Brook l.\  n. 

10  H.  A.  Metz Dem.. Brooklyn. 

11  D.  J.  Riordan* Dem.  .New  York. 

12  Henry  M.  Goldfogle*.  ..Dem.  .New  York. 

13  George  W.  Loft Dem.  .New  York. 

14  J.  M.  Levy* Dem.  .New  York. 

15  M.  F.  Conry* Dem.  .New  York. 

16  P.  J.  Dooling Dem.  .New  York. 

17  J.  F  Carew Dem.. New  York. 

18  Thos.  G.  Patten* Dem.. New  York. 

19  Walter  M.  Chandler. .  .Prog.  .New  York. 

20  Jacob  A.  Cantor Dem.  .New  York. 

21  Henry  George,  Jr.* Dem.. New  York. 

22  Henry  Bruckner Dem.. New  York. 

23  J.  A.  Goul.len** Dem.  New  York. 

24  Woodson  R.  Oglesby . .  .Dem. . Yonkers. 

25  B.  I.  Taylor Dem.  .Harrison. 

26  Edmund  Piatt Rep.  ..Poughkeepsie. 

27  George  McClellan Dem.  .Kinderhook. 

28  P.  G.  Ten  Eyck Dem.   Albany. 

29  James  S.  Parker Rep. .  .Salem. 

30  Samuel  Wall  in Rep.  .  .Amsterdam. 

31  E.  A.  Merritt.Jr Rep.  ..Potsdam. 

32  Luther  Mott* Rep.  ..Oswego. 

33  C.  A.  Talcoft* Dem.Utica. 

34  George  W.  Fairchild*.  .Rep.  ..Oneonta. 

35  John  R.  Clancy Dem.  .Syracuse. 

36  Sereno  E.  Payne* Rep...  Auburn. 

37  Edwin  S.  Underhill* . . .  Dem . .  Bath. 

38  Thos.  B.  Dunn  Rep. ..  Rochester. 

39  H.  G.  Danforth* Rep.  ..Rochester. 

40  R.  H.  Gittius Dem.  .Niagara  Falls. 

41  Ohas.  £.  Smith* Dem.. Buffalo. 

42  D.  A.  Driscoll* Dem.. Buffalo. 

43  C.  M.  Hamilton Rep. ..  Ripley. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

1  John  H.  Small* Dem.  .Washington. 

2  Claude  Kitchin* Dem.  .Scotland  Neck. 

3  J.  M.  Fai-son' Deru.  .Faison. 

l  Edward  W.  Pou* Dem.  .Smithfield. 

5  C.  M.  Stediuan* Dem.   Greensboro. 

6  Hannibal  I,.  Godwin*.. Dem.  .Dunn. 

7  Robert  N.  Page  * Dem . .  Biscoe. 

8  R.  L.  Doughton* Dem.. Laurel  Springs 
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NORTH   CAROLINA.  —  Continued. 

9  Edwin  Y.  Webb- Dem.  .Shelby. 

10  J.  M.  Gudger,  Jr.* Dem.  .Asheville. 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

1  H.  T.  Helgesen* Rep. ..Milton. 

2  Geo.  M.  Young Rep... Valley  City 

3  P.  D.  Norton Rep . . .  Nottinger. 

OHIO. 

1  S.  Bowdle Dem..  Cincinnati. 

2  A.  G.  Allen  * Dem.  .Cincinnati. 

3  Warren  Gard Dem.  .Hamilton. 

4  J.  H.  Goeke* Dem.  .Wapakoneta. 

5  T.  T.  Ansberry* Dem. .  Defiance. 

6  S.  D.  Fess Rep.  .  .Yellow  Springs. 

7  J.  D.  Post* Dem.. Washington. 

8  F.  B.  Willis* Rep... Ada. 

9  Isaac  R.  Sherwood* Dem.. Toledo. 

10  R.  Switzer' Rep.  .  .Gallipolis. 

11  H.  C.  Clnypool* Dem.  Chillieothe. 

12  Clement  Brumbaugh Dem.  .Columbus. 

13  John  A.  Key Dem . .  Marion. 

14  

15  George  White  * Dem . .  Marietta. 

16  W.  B.  Francis* Dem.. Martins  Ferry. 

17  W.  A.  Ashbrook* Dem.  .Johnstown. 

18  J.  J.   Whitacre* Dem..C  nton. 

19  E.  R.  Bathrick* Dem.. Akron. 

20  Wm.  Gordon Dem . .  Cleve  land. 

21  R.  J.  Buik  ey* Dem.  .Cleveland. 

At  Lnr<i  . 
Robert  Grosser Dem.  .Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA. 

1  BirdS.  M-Guire* Rep.  ..Pawnee. 

2  Richard  T.  Morgan* Rep. .  .Woodward. 

3  J.  S.  Davenport* Dem..Vinita. 

4  Charles  D.  Carter* Dem. .  Ardmore. 

5  Scott  Ferris* Deru.  .Lawton. 

At  Lai  fie. 

W.  H.  Murray Dem.  .Tishomingo. 

Claude  Weaver Dem.  .Oklahom.t  City. 

J.  B.  Thompson. Dem.. Pauls  Valley. 

OREGON. 

1  W.  C.  Hawley* Rep.  ..Salem 

2  N.  J.Sinnutt Rep... The  Dalles. 

3  A.  W.  Lufferty*..Prog.  Rep.  ..Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1  W.  S.  Vare  * Rep.  ..Philadelphia. 

2  George  S.  Graham Rep.  ..Philadelphia. 

3  J.  Hampton  Moore*...   Rep. .  .Philadelphia. 

4  G.  W.  Edmonds Rep,  .  .Philadelphia. 

5  Michael  Donohoe* Dem.  .Philadelphia. 

6  J.  W.  Lo.:ue Dem.  .Philadelphia 

7  Thomas  S.  Butler* Rep.  ..West  Chester. 

8  R.  E.  Ditenderfer* Dem.  .Ashbourne. 

9  William  W.  Griest  * Rep.  ..Lancaster. 

10  J.  R.  Farr* .. Rep.  t  Scranton. 

11  J.  J    Casey Dem.Wilkes-Rarre, 

12  Robert  E.  Lee* Dem.  .Pottsville. 

13  John  H    Rothermel*.... Dem.  .Reading. 

14  W.  D.  B.   Ainey* Rep.. 

15  E.  R.  Kiess Rep.. 

16  John  V.  Lesher Dem. 

17  F.  L.  Dersham. Dem.  .Lewi sburg. 

18  A.  S  Kreider Rep. ..  Annville. 

19  W.  W.  Bailey D   m.  .Johnstown. 

20  A.  R.  Brodbeck Dem.  .Hanover. 

21  C.  E.  Patton' Rep.  ..Curwensville. 

22  A.  L.  Krister Rep.  ..Scottdale. 

23  W.  N.  Carr     Dem . .  Uniontown. 

24  H.  W.  Temple Prog... Washington. 

25  M.  W.  Shreve Rep... Erie. 

26  A.  Mitchell  Palmer*.. . .Dem. .Stroudsburg. 

27  J.  N.  Langham* Rep. .  .Indiana. 

28  W.  J.  Hulings Prog... Oil  City. 

29  S.  G.  Porter* Rep.  ..Pittsburgh. 

30  M.  C.  Kelly Prog  ..Pittsburgh. 

31  J.  F.  Burke* Rep.  ..Pittsburgh. 

32  Andrew  J.  Barchfeld*... Rep.  ..Pittsburgh. 

At  Larqe. 

A.  R.  Rupley Prog.  ..Carl isl«. 

J.  M.  Morin Rep. .. Pittsburgh. 

A.  H.  Walters Prog...  Johnstown. 

F.  E.  Lewis Prog...Allentown. 


.Montrose. 

.Williamsport. 

.Sunbury. 


Dist.     Representative.  Politics.      P.  O.  Address. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

1  G.  F.  O'Shaunessy* Dem.  .Providence. 

2  Peter  G.  Gerry Dem.  .Warwick. 

3  Ambrose  Kennedy Rep. ..  Woonsocket. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1  Richard  S.  Whaley Dem.  .Charleston. 

2  J.  F.  Byrnes* Dem.  .Aiken. 

3  Wyatt  Aiken* Dem.  .Abbeville. 

4  Joseph  T.  Johnson*.... Dem.  .Spartanburg. 

5  David  E.  Finley* Dem..Yorkville. 

6  J.  W.  Ragsdale  Dem.  .Florence. 

7  Asbury  F.  Lever* Dem.  .Lexington. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

1  C.  H.  Dillon Rep.  ..  Vankton. 

2  Charles  H.  Burke* Rep.  .  Pierre. 

3  Eben  W.  Martin* Rep...  Dead  wood. 

TENNESSEE. 

1  Sam  R.  Sells** Rep.  ..Johnson  City. 

2  R.W.  Ausiin* Rep.  ..Knoxville. 

3  John  A.  Moon* Dem.  .Chattanooga. 

4  Cordell  Hull* Dem.  .Carthage. 

5  William  C.  Houston  *.. Dem.  .Woodbury. 

6  J.  W.  Byrns* Dem.  .Nash vi I.e. 

7  Lemuel  P.Padgett* Dem.  .Columbia. 

8  Thetus  W.  Sims* Dem.  .Linden. 

9  Finis  J.  Garrett* Dem.  .Dresden. 

I  K.  D.  McKellar* Dem.  .Memphis. 

TEXAS. 

1  H.  W.  Vaughn Dem. 

2  Martin  Dies*.. Dem. 

3  James  Young* Dem. 

4  Sain  Rayburn Dem. 

5  Jack  Beall* Dem. 

6  Rufus  Hardy* Dem. 

7  Alexander  W.  Gregg*.. Dem. 

8  J.  H.  Eagle Dem. 

9  George  F.  Burgess* Dem. 

10  J  .-lines  P.  Buchanan.  .  .Dem. 

II  Robert  L.  Henry Dem. 

12  OscarCallaway* Dem. 

13  John  H.  Stephens* Dem. 

14  James  L.  Slayden* Dem. 

15  John  N.   Garner* Dem. 

16  William  R.  Smith*  ....  Dem. 


.Texarkana. 

.Beaumont. 

.Kaurraan. 

.Bonham. 

.Waxahachie. 

.Corsicana. 

.Palestine. 

.Houston. 

.Gonzales. 

.  Brenhain. 

.Waco. 

.Comanche. 

.Vernon. 

.San  Antonio. 

.Uvalde. 

.Colorado  City. 

Dallas. 
.Houston. 


At  Lar'/e. 

H.  W.  Sumners Dem. 

D.  E.  Garrett Dem. 

UTAH. 

At  Laroe. 

Joseph  Howell* Rep. .  .Logan. 

Jacob  Johnson xlep.  .  .Spring  City. 


VERMONT, 

1  Frank  L.  Green* Rep.  . 

2  Frank  Plumley* Rep... 

VIRGINIA. 

1  William  A.Jones* Dem. 

2  E.  E.  Holland* Dem. 

3  A.  J.  Montague..   Dem. 

4  W.  A.  Watson Dem. 

5  E.  W.  Saunders* Dm. 

6  Carter  G  ass* Dem. 

7  James  Hay Dem. 

8  Charles  C.Carlin* Dem. 

9  C.  Bascom  Slemp* Rep. . 

10  Henry  D.  Flood* Dem. 


St.  Albans. 
Northfield. 

Warsaw. 
Suffo  k. 
Richmond 
Jennings  Ord'y, 
Rocky  Mount. 
Lynchburg. 
Millwood. 
Alexandria. 
Big  Stone  Gap. 
.W.  Appomattox. 


WASHINGTON. 

Wm.  E.  Humphrey*.  .  .Rep.  .  .Seattle. 

Hoquiam. 


1 

2  A.  Johnson    Rep . . 

3  W.  L.  La  Fol  lette* Rep . . .  Pullman. 

At  Lnrfte. 

J.  A.  Falconer Prog... Everett. 

J.  W.  Bryan Prog...  Seattle. 

WEST     VIRGINIA. 

1  Matthew  M.  Neely Dem.  .Fairmont. 

2  W.  B.  Brown,  Jr.* Dem.  .King wood. 

3  S.  B.  Avis Rep... Charleston. 

4  H.  H.  Moss.  Jr Rep.  .  .Parkersburg. 

5  oamesA.  Hughes* Rep. .  .Huntington. 

At  Lai  pe. 
Howard  Sutherland. .  .Rep. .  .Eikins. 
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WISCONSIN*. 

Henry  A.  Cooper* Rep.  ..Racine. 

M.  E.  Burke* Dem. .Beaver  Dam. 

John  M.  Nelson* Rep... Madison. 

William  J.  Gary* Rep... Milwaukee. 

William  H.  Stafford**. .Rep. .  .Mil waukee. 

M.  K.  Reilly Dem.  .Fond  du  Lac. 

John  J.  Esch* Rep... La  Crosse. 

8  E.  K.Browne Rep.  ..Waupaca. 

9  T.  F.  Konop* Dem . . Kewaunee. 

10  James  A.  Frear Rep . . .  Hudson. 

11  Irvine  L.  Lenroot* Rep. .  .Superior. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1 


Dist.     Representative.        Politics.      P.  O.  Address. 

WYOMING. 
..  Frank  W.  Monde  11* Rep.  ..Newcastle. 

ALASKA. 

..  James  Wickersham'... Dem.. Fairbanks. 

HAWAII. 

..  Jonah  K.  Kalanianaole*Rep.  .Honolulu. 

POKTO  RICO. 
..  Luis  Munoz  Rivera Dem.. San  Juan. 

PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

..  Manuel  L.Quezon* Dem..Lucena,  Tayahas. 

..  Manuel  Earnshaw Dem. .Manila. 


Democrats,  291:    Republicans,  124;   Progressives,  19;    Independent,  1 ;   vacancies,  4 ;  whole  number, 
including  5  Delegates,  440.     *Served  in  Sixty-second  Congress.    **  Served  in  previous  Congress. 

Salaries  o   Representatives  are  $7,500  per  annum,  and  mileage  of  20  cents  per  mile  each  way  to  and 
from  seat  of  Government.    Salary  of  the  Speaker  is  $12,000. 


ACTS    OF    CONGRESS. 


The  principal  bills  of  a  public  nature  which  became  laws  during  the  first  session    of  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  which  ended  October  24,   1914,   were: 


Public  No.  1.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  expenses  incident  to  the  first  session  of 
the  Sixty-third  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  5.  An  act  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  midshipmen  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  after  June  30,  1913. 

Public  No.  6.  An  act  providing  for  media- 
tion, conciliation  and  arbitration  in  controversies 
be   .veen  employers  and  their  employes. 

Public  No.  10.  An  act  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

Public  No.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  relieve 
destitution  among  the  native  people  and  resi- 
dents of  Alaska. 

Public  No.  16.  An  act  to  reduce  tariff  duties 
and  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and 
ior  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  20.  Joint  resolution  to  convey 
the  thanks  of  Congress  to  the  Captain  of  the 
American  steamer  Kroonland. 

Public  No.  22.  That  the  President  *is  justi- 
fied in  the  employment  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  his  demand  for  un- 
equivocal amends  for  certain  affronts  and  indigni- 
tlea  committed  (in  Mexico)  against  the  United 
States. 

Public  No.  25.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  Sunday  in  May  as  Mother's  Day. 

Public  No.  29.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  detail  Lieut.  Frederick  Mears  to 
service  in  connection  with  proposed  Alaskan  rail- 
road. 

Public  No.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  an  appointment  under  the  Government 
of  China  on  works  of  conservation  and  public  im- 
provement. 

Public  No.  33.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  procurement  of  title  to  la«d  at  Cape 
He*nry,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  works  for 
fortification  and  coast  defence  purposes. 

Public  No.  41.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief, protection  and  transportation  of  American 
citizens  in  Europe  (because  of  the  war). 

Public  No.  43.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  to  furnish 
an  elastic  currency,  to  afford  means  of  redls- 
counting  commercial  paper,  to  establish  a  more 
effective  supervision  of  bunking  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  43.  Joint  resolution  granting  au- 
thority to  the  American  Red  Cross  to  charter  a 
ship  or  ships  of  foreign  register  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  nurses  and  supplies  and  for  all  uses  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  that  society  (during 
continuance  of  present  war). 

Public  Xo.  44.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  return  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  the  original  ordinance  of  secession 
adopted  by  said  state. 

Public  No.  46.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  and 


use  of  opium  for  other  than  medicinal  purposes," 
approved  February  9,  1909. 

Public  No.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  representation  of  foreign  Governments  grow- 
ing out  of  existing  hostilities  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

Public  No.  50.  Joint  resolution  instructing 
American  delegate  to  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  to  present  to  the  permanent  com- 
mittee for  action  at  the  general  assembly  in  1915 
certain  resolutions. 

Public  No.  52.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  two 
commissioned  offlcers-of-the-line  of  the  Navy  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting  an  appointment  under 
the  Government  of  Brazil  as  instructors  in  naval 
strategy  and  tactics  in  the  Naval  War  College  of 
Brazil. 

Public  No.  56.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  appoint  delegates  to  attend  the 
Ninth  International  Congress  of  the  World's 
Purity  Federation,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  July  18-24,  1915. 

Public  No.  81  An  act  providing  that  the 
marriage  of  a  homestead  entryman  to  a  home- 
stead entrywoman  shall  not  impair  the  right  of 
either  to  a  patent,  after  compliance  with  the  law 
a  year,  to  apply  to  existing  entries. 

Public  No.  88.  An  act  providing  an  appro- 
priation for  the  relief  and  transportation  of 
American  citiaens  in  Mexico. 

Public  No.  90.  An  act  to  provide  for  rais- 
ing the  volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
time  of  actual  or  threatened  war. 

Public  No.  102.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Ambassador  to  Argentina. 

Public  No.  103.  An  act  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Chile. 

Public  No.  120.  An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defence, 
for  the  armament  thereof,  for  the  procurement  of 
heavy  ordnance  for  trial  and  service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Public  No.  143.  An  act  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  aviation  service  of  the  Army,  and 
fur  other  purpose. 

Public   No.    175.      An   act   to   provide   for   the 
admission    of    forottrn-buUt    ships    to     American 
-try  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Public    No.    193.      An  act  to  authorize  ihe  es- 
tablishment of  a  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insura: 
in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Public  No.  203.  An  act  to  create  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  to  define  its  powers  and 
duties,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  No.  212.  Au  act  to  supplement  ex- 
isting laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  mo- 
DOpoiles,  and  for  other  purposes  (Anti-Trust  law). 

Public  No.  217.  Au  act  to  increase  the  In- 
ternal revenue,  and  for  other  purposes  (war  tax). 
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BEGINS  MARCH  4,  1915,   AND  ENDS    MARCH  4,  1917. 

SENATE. 

President Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Dem. , 

Secretary James  Marion  Baker,  Dem. 

Terms  Terms 


Expire.  Senators.  P.  O.  Address. 

ALABAMA. 

1919.  .John H. Bankhead,  D Fayette. 

1921. .Oscar  W.  Underwood,  D Birmingham. 

ARIZONA. 

1917.. Henry F.  Ashurst,  D Prescott. 

1921.. Marcus  A.  Smith,  D ...Tucson. 

ARKANSAS. 

1919..  Joe  T.Robinson,  D Little  Rock. 

1921...James  P.  Clarke,  D .Little  Rock. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1917.. John  D.  Works,  R Los  Angeles. 

1921. ..Jas.  D.  Phelan,  D San  Francisco 

COLORADO. 

1919.. . John  F.  Shafroth,  D Denver. 

1921 .  .Charles  S.  Thomas,  D Denver. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1917.  .George  P.  McLean,  R Simsbury. 

1921.  .Frank  B.  Brandegee,  R New  London. 

DELAWARE. 

1917.. Henry  A.  du  Pont,  R Winterthur. 

1919..WillardSaulsbury,  D Wilmington. 

FLORIDA. 

1917. .Nathan  P.  Bryan, D Jacksonville. 

1921.. Duncan  U.  Fletcuer,  D Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA. 

1919.. . Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  D Sandersville. 

1921.  .Hoke  Smith,  D Atlanta. 

IDAHO. 

1919. William  E.  Borah,  R Boise. 

1921.  .James  H.  Brady,  R Pocatello. 

ILLINOIS. 

1919.  .Hamilton  Lewis,  D Chicago. 

1921.  .L.  Y.  Sherman,  R Springfield. 

INDIANA. 

1917. .John  W.  Kern,  D Indianapolis. 

1921. ..Benjamin  F.  Shively,  D South  Bend. 

IOWA. 

1919.. . William  S.Kenyon,  R Fort  Dodge. 


1921.. .Albert  B.  Cummins,  R. 


..Des  Moines. 


KANSAS. 

1919.. .W.  H.  Thompson,  D Garden  City. 

1921. ..Charles  Curtis,  R .  .Topeka. 

KENTUCKY. 

1919.. .01  lie  M.  James,  D Marion. 

1921...J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  D Frankiort. 

LOUISIANA. 

1919.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell.D L.  Providence 

1921...Robt.  F.  Broussard,D New  Iberia. 

MAINE. 

1917..CharlesF.  Johnson,  D Waterville. 

1919.. . Edwin  C.  Burleigh,  R Augusta. 

MARYLAND. 

1917.. Blair  Lee.  D Silver  Spring. 

1921.  .John  W.Smith,  D Snow  Hill. 

MASSACH  USETTS. 

1917.  Henrv  C.  Loda:e,  R Nahant. 

1919.. John  W.  Weeks,  R Newton. 

MICHIGAN. 

1917.. Charles E   Townseud,  R Jackson. 

1919.  .William  A.  Smith,  ft OrandRapids. 

MINNESOTA. 

1917.. Moses  E.  Olapp.R St.  Paul. 

1919..Kuute  Nelson,  R Alexandria. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1917.. John  S.  Williams,  D Yazoo. 

1919.. J.  K.  Vardaman,  D Jackson. 

MISSOURI. 

1917.. .Times  A.  Reed,  D Kansas  City. 

1921..  William  J.  Stone,  D Jefferson  City 

MONTANA. 

1917.  .Henrv  L.  Myers,  D Hamilton. 

1919  .Thomas  J  Walsh,  D Helena. 


Expire. 


1917. 
1919. 

1917. 
1921. 


of  Indiana. 

,  of  South  Carolina. 

-P.  O.  Address. 


1917. 
1919. 

1917. 
1921. 


Senators. 

NEBRASKA. 

.G.  M.  Hitchcock,  D Omaha. 

•  Geo.  W.  Norris,  R McCook. 

NEVADA. 

.Key  Pittman,  D Tonopah. 

.Francis  G.  Newlands,  D Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1919.. . Henry  F.  Hollis,  D Concord. 

1921.. .Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  R Concord. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1917.. James  E.  Martine,  D Plainfield. 

1919. ..William  Hughes,  D Paterson. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

.Thomas  B.  Catron,  R Santa  Fe. 

.Albert  B.  Fall,  R Three  Rivers. 

NEW  YORK. 

.James  A.  O'  Gorman.  D New  York. 

.James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  R  .Mt. Morris. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1919. .. F.  McL.  Simmons,  D Raleigrh. 

1921.. .Lee  S.  Overman,  D Salisbury. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

1917.. Porter  J.  McOumber,  R AVahpeton. 

1921  .Asle  J.  Gronua,  R Lakota. 

OHIO. 

1917..Atlee  Pomerene,  D Canton. 

1921... Warren  G.  Harding,  R Marion. 

OKLAHOMA. 

1919.  .Robert  L.  Owen,  D Muskogee. 

1921..  Thomas  P.  Gore,  D Law  ton. 

OREGON. 

1919.. .Harry  Lane,  D Portland . 

1921. ..Geo.  E.  Chamberlain,  D Portland. 

P  KNNS  YLV  AN  I A . 

1917  .Geo.  T.  Oliver,  R Pittsburgh. 

1921.. Boies  Penrose,  R Philadelphia. 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

1917  .Henrv  F.  Lippitt,  R Providence, 

1919.. .Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  R Bristol. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

1919. .Benj.  R.  Tillman,    I) Trenton. 

1921.. . Ellison  D.  Smith,  D Florence. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

1919. ..Thomas  Sterli ug,  R Vermilion. 

1921  .Ed.  S.  Johnson,  D Yankton. 

TENNESSEE. 

1917.. Luke  Lea,  D Nashville. 

1919.. .John  K.  Shields,  D Knoxville. 

TEXAS. 

1917.  Charles  A.  Culberson,  D Dallas. 

1919  .Morris  Sheppard,  D Texarkana. 

UTA  H. 

1917.. George  Sutherland,  R SaltLakeCity 

1921.. Reed  Smoot,  R Provo. 

VERMONT. 

Carroll  S.  Page.R 


1917.. 
1921...William  P. 


....Hyde  Park. 
R Waterbury. 


Dillingham, 

VIRGINIA. 

1917.  Claude  A.  Swanson,  D Chatham. 

1919    Thomas  S.  Martin.  D Charlot'sville 

WASHINGTON. 

1917  .Miles  Poindexter,  P .Spokane. 

1921  .Wesley  L.Jones,  R N.Yakima. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1917.. William  E.Chilton,  D Charleston. 

1919.  .Nathan  Goff,  R Clarksburg. 

WISCONSIN. 

1917.  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  R Madison. 

1921.. Paul  O   Hustiug,  D  Mayville. 

WYOMING. 

1917.  Clarence  D.  Clark,  R Evanston. 

1919  .Francis  E.  Warren,  R Cheyenne. 


D. ,  Democrats,  56;  R. ,  Republicans, 39;  P.,  Progressive,  1      Total  96. 

The  salary  of  a  Senator  is  $7,500  per  annum.    Congress  each  session  votes  an  appropriation  of  20 
cents  per  mile  for  travelling  from  and  to  the  seat  of  government. 
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HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 


ALABAMA. 

Dist.      Representatives.        Politics.   P.  O.  Address. 

1  O.  L.  Gray Dem.  .Mobile. 

2  S.  H.  Dent* Dem.  .Montgomery. 

3  H.  B.  Steagall Dem.  .Ozark. 

4  F.  L.  Blackmon* Dem. .  Anniston. 

5  J.  T.  Heflin* Dem .  .  Lafayette. 

6  W.  B.  Oliver Dem.  .Tuscaloosa. 

7  J.  L.  Burnett* Dem .  .  Gadsden. 

8  E.  B.  Almon Dem.  .Tuscumbia. 

9  George  Huddleston Dem.  .Birmingham. 

At  Large. 
J.  W.  Abercrombie* .  . .  .Dem.  .Tuscaloosa. 

ARIZONA. 

Carl  Hayden* Dem . 

ARKANSAS. 

1  T.  H.  Caraway* Dem. 

2  W.  A.  Oldfleld* Dem. 

3  J.  N.  Tillman Dem . 

4  O.  T.  Wingo Dem. 

5  H.  M.  Jacoway* Dem . 

6  S.  M.  Taylor* Dem. 

7  W.  S.  Goodwin* Dem. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1  William  Kent* Ind  .  . 

2  J.  E.  Raker* Dem. 

3  C.  F.  Curry* Rep. . 

4  Julius  Kahn* Rep. . 

5  J.  I.  Nolan* Prog  . 

6  .T.  A.  Elston Preg  . 

7  D.  S.  Church* Dem . 

8  E.  \.  Hayes* Rep. . 

9  C.  H.  Randall Dem. 

10  w.  D.  Stephens* Pros. 

i  l  William  Kettner* Dem. 

COLORADO. 

1  B.  C.  Hilliard Dem. 

2  Charles  B.  Timberlake.  .Rep.  . 

3  Edward  Keating* Dem. 

4  Edward  T.  Taylor* Dem. 

CONNECTICUT. 

1  P.  D.  Oakly Rep.. 

2  R.  R.  Freeman Rep. . 

3  J.  Q.  Tllsont Rep.. 

4  E.  J.  Hillt Rep.. 

5  J.  P.  Glynn Rep. . 

DELAWARE. 

At  Large. 
T.  W.  Miller Rep.. 

FLORIDA. 

1  S.  M.  Sparkman* Dem. 

2  Frank  Clark* Dem. 

3  Emmett  Wilson* Dem. 

4  W.  J.  Sears Dem . 

GEORGIA. 

1  C.  O.  Edwards* Dem . 

2  Frank  Park* Dem. 

3  C.  R.  Crisp* Dem. 

4  W.  C.  Adamson* Dem. 

6  W.  S.  Howard* Dem. 

6  W.  s.  Wise Dem. 

7  <  '.ordon  Lee* Dem . 

8  8.  J.  Tribble* Dem. 

9  Thomas  M.  Bell* Dem. 

in  (  arl  Vinson Dem. 

11  J.  R.  Walker* Dem. 

12  D.  M.  Hughes* Dem. 

IDAHO. 

At  Laroe. 

Robert  McCracken Rep. 

A.  T.  Smith* Rep. . 

ILLINOIS. 

1  M.  B.  Madden* Rep. . 

2  J.  R.  Mann* Rep.  . 

:<  w.  \v.  wiisunt Rep. . 

4  J.  T.  MclVrinott*.  .  .  .    Dem. 

5  A.  .1.  Sabath* Dem 

6  .lames  Me  Andrews*.  .  .  .Dem 

7  Frank  Buchanan* Dem 

8  Thomas  ( rallagher* l  >em 

9  F.  A.  Britten* 1 

10  O.  K.  Fosst Hep  . 

11  I.  C.  Copley* Prog. 

12  C.  E.  Fullert Rep.. 


.  Phcenlx. 

. Jonesboro. 
.  Batesville. 
.  Fayetteville. 
.  De  Queen. 
.  Dardenelle. 
.  Pine  Bluff. 
.  Warren. 

.  Kentfleld. 
.  Alturas. 
.  Sacramento. 
.  San  Francisco. 
.San  Francisco. 
.Berkeley. 
.  Fresno. 
San  Jose. 
.  Los  Angeles. 
.Los  Angeles. 
.  San  Diego. 

.  Denver. 
.  Sterling. 

Pueblo. 

Glenwood  Springs. 

.  Hartford. 
New  London. 
Xew  Haven. 
Xorwalk. 
Winsted. 


.  Wilmington. 

.  Tampa. 
.  Gainesville. 

Pensacola. 

Kissimmee. 

Savannah. 
.  Sylvester. 
.  Americus. 
.  (  arrollton. 
.  Decatur. 

Fayetteville. 

Chickamauga. 
.Athens. 
.  Gainesville. 

Milledgeville. 
.  Valdosta. 

Danville. 


.  Boise. 
.Twin  Falls. 

.Chicago. 
.  Chicago. 
( !hlcago. 
.<  ihtcago. 
.Chicago. 
.<  Chicago. 
.( Shlcago. 
.  <  Chicago. 
.  ( Chicago. 
.  ( 'hleago. 
.  Aurora. 
.  Belvldere. 
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Dist.      Representatives. 


Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 


B.  E. 
G.  N 
J.  W. 

C.  W 

C. 
H 

W 
F. 

T. 


13  J.  C.  McKenzie* Rep. . 

14  C.  H.  Tavenner* Dem. 

15  E.  J.  King Rep.. 

16  C.  U.  Stone* Dem. 

17  J.  A.  Sterlingt Rep. . 

18  J.  G.  Cannont Rep. . 

19  W.  B.  McKinleyf Rep. . 

20  H.  T.  Rainey* Dem. 

21  L.  Wheeler Rep. . 

22  W.  A.  Rodenbergt Rep. . 

23  M.  D.  Foster* Dem. 

24  T.  Williams Rep. . 

25  E.  E.  Denison Rep. . 

At  Large. 

B.  M.  Chipperfleld Rep. . 

W.  E.  Williams* Dem. 

INDIANA. 

1  Charles  Lieb* Dem. 

4  W.  A.  Cullop* Dem . 

3  W.  E.  Cox* Dem . 

4  Lincoln  Dixon* Dem . 

5  R.  W.  Moss* Dem . 

6  F.  H.  Gray* Dem. 

7  Merrill  Moores Rep. . 

8  J.  A.  M.  Adair* Dem. 

9  M.  A.  Morrison* Dem. 

10  W.  R.  Wood Rep. . 

11  G.  W.  Rauch* Dem. 

12  Cvrus  Cline* Pem. 

13  H.  A.  Barnhart* Dem . 

IOWA. 

1  C.  A.  Kennedy* Rep. . 

"  H.  E.  Hull Rep.. 

Sweet Rep. . 

Haugen* Rep. . 

Good* Rep.. 

Ramseyer Rep. . 

C.  Dowell Rep.. 

M.  Towner* '.Rep. . 

R.  Green* Rep. . 

P.  Woods* Rep. . 

J.  Steele Dem . 

KANSAS. 

1  D.  R.  Anthony* Rep. . 

2  Joseph  Taggart* Dem . 

3  P.  P.  Campbell* Rep. . 

4  Dudley  Doolittle* Dem. 

5  G.  T.  Helvering* Dem. 

6  J.  R.  Connelly* Dem. 

7  Jouett  Shouse Dem . 

8  W.  A.  Ayres Dem . 

KENTUCKY. 

1  A.  W.  Barkley* Dem. 

2  D.  H.  Kinchloe Dem. 

3  R.  Y.  Thomas,  Jr* Dem. 

4  Ben  Johnson* Dem . 

5  Swagar  Sherley* Dem . 

6  A.  B.  Rouse* Dem . 

7  J.  C.  Cantrill* Dem . 

8  Harvey  Helm* Dem . 

9  W.  J.  Fields* Dem . 

10  J.  W.  Langley* Rep.  . 

11  Caleb  Powers* Rep. . 

LOUISIANA. 

1  Albert  Estoplnal* Dem. 

2  II.  G.  Dupre* Dem. 

:$  W.  P.  Martin Prog. 

4  J.  T.  Watkins* Dem. 

5  Riley  Wilson Dem. 

6  L.  L.  Morgan* Dem. 

7  L.  Lazaro*. Dem. 

8  J.  B.  Aswell* Dem. 

MAINE. 

1  A.  C.  Hinds* Rop. . 

2  D.  J.  Mci  ilUlcuddy*. . . .  Dem. 

3  .1    \.  Peters* Rep. . 

4  F.  E.  Guernsey* Rep. . 

MARYLAND. 

1  J.  D.  Prlre* Dem. 

_'  .1.  F.  C  Talbott* Dem. 

:<  C.  P.  Coady* Dem 

4  J.  C    I.inthicum* Dem. 

5  3.  i:.  Mudd Rep.  . 

6  D.  J.  Lewis* Dem. 


.  Elizabeth. 
.  Cordova. 
.  Galesburg. 
.Peoria. 
.  Bloom  ington 
.  Danville. 
.  Champaign. 
.  Carrollton. 
.  Springfield. 
.  East  St.  Louis. 
.  Olney. 
.  Louisville. 
.  Marion. 

.  Canton. 
.  Pittsfield. 

.  Rockport. 
.  Vincennes. 
.  Jasper. 

.  North  Vernon. 
.  Center  Point. 
.  Connersville. 
.  Indianapolis. 
.Portland. 
.  Frankfort. 
.  Lafayette. 
.  Marion. 
.  Angola. 
.  Rochester. 

.Montrose. 
Williamsburg. 
.  Waverly. 
.  Xorthwood. 
.  Cedar  Rapids. 
.Bloomfleld. 
.Des  Moines. 
.  Corning. 
.  Audubon. 
.  Estherville. 
.  Sioux  City. 

.  Leavenworth. 
.  Kansas  City. 
.  Pittsburg. 
.  Strong  City. 
.Marvville. 
Colby. 
.  Kinsley. 
.  Wichita. 

.  Paducah. 
.Madisonville. 
.Central  City. 
.  Bardstown. 
.  Louisville. 
.Burlington. 
.  Ceoreetown. 
.Stanford. 
Olive  Hill. 
.  Pikeville. 
.  Barboursvllle. 

.Estoplnal. 
.  New  Orleans. 
.Thibodaux. 

.  Mlnden. 
.Catahoula. 
.  Covington. 
.Washington. 
.  Nachltoches. 

.  Portland. 
.  Lewlston. 
.  Ellsworth. 
,  Dover. 

.Salisbury 
.  Luthervtlle. 
.Baltimore. 
.  Baltimore. 
.  La  Plata. 
.  Cumberland. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dist.      Representatives.        Politics.    P.  O.  Address. 

1  A.  T.  Tread  way* Rep. . .  Stockbridge. 

2  F.  H.  Gillett* Rep. . .  Springfield. 

3  C.  D.  Paige* Rep. . .  Southbridge. 

4  S.  E.  Winslow* Rep. . .  Worcester. 

5  J.  J.  Rogers* Rep. . .  Lowell. 

6  A.  P.  Gardner* Rep. . .  Hamilton. 

7  M.  F.  Phelan* Dem. .  Lynn. 

8  F.  W.  Dallinger Rep. . .  Cambridge. 

9  E.  W.  Roberts* Rep. . .  Chelsea. 

10  P.  T.  Tague Dem.  .Boston. 

11  G.  H.  Tinkham Rep. . .  Boston. 

12  J.  A.  Gallivan* Dem.  .Boston. 

13  W.  H.  Carter Rep. . .  Needham. 

14  Richard  Olney,  2d Dem.  .Dedham. 

15  W.  S.  Greene* Rep. . .  Fall  River. 

16  Joseph  Walsh Rep. . .  New  Bedford. 

MICHIGAN. 

1  F.  E.  Doremus* Dem.  .Detroit. 

2  S.  W.  Beakes* Dem . .  Ann  Arbor. 

3  J.  M.  C.  Smith* Rep. . .  Charlotte. 

•4  E.  L.  Hamilton* Rep. . .  Niles. 

'  5  C.  E.  Mapes* Rep. . .  Grand  Rapids. 

6  P.  H.  Kelley* Dem.  .Lansing. 

'  7  L.  C.  Cramton* Rep. . .  Lapeer. 

8  J.  W.  Fordney* Rep. . .  Saginaw. 

9  J.  C.  McLaughlan* Rep. .  .Muskegon. 

10  G.  A.  Loudt Rep. . .  Bay  City. 

11  F.  D.  Scott Rep. . .  Alpena. 

12  W.  F.  James Rep. . .  Hancock. 

13  C.  A.  Nichols Rep. . .  Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

1  Sydnev  Anderson* Rep. .  .Lanesboro. 

2  E.  E.  Ellsworth Rep. . .  Mankato. 

3  C.  R.  Davis* Rep. . .  St.  Peter. 

4  C.  C.  Van  Dyke Dem.  .St.  Paul. 

5  G.  R.  Smith* Rep. . .  Minneapolis. 

6  C.  A.  Lindbergh* Rep. . .  Little  Falls. 

7  A.  J.  Volstead* Rep.  . .  Granite  Falls. 

8  C.  B.  Miller* Rep. . .  Duluth. 

9  HaUor  Steenerson* Rep. .  .  Crookston. 

10  Thomas  D.  Schall Prog .  .  Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1  E.  S.  Candler* Dem.  .Corinth. 

2  H.  D.  Stephens* Dem.  . New  Albany. 

3  B.  G.  Humphreys*. .  .  .  .Dem.  .Greenville. 

4  T.  U.  Sisson* Dem.  .Winona. 

5  S.  A.  Witherspoon* Dem.  . Meridian. 

6  B.  P.  Harrison* Dem.  .Gulf port. 

7  P.  E.  Quin* Dem .  .  Macomb  City. 

8  J.  W.  Collier* Dem.  .  Vicksburg. 

MISSOURI. 

1  J.  T.  Lloyd* Dem.  . Shelbyville. 

2  W.  W.  Rucker* Dem. . Keytesville. 

3  J.  W.  Alexander* Dem.  .Gallitan. 

4  C.  F.  Booher* >  em .  .  Savannah. 

5  W.  P.  Borland* Dem.  . Kansas  City. 

6  C.  C.  Dickinson* Dem .  .  Clinton. 

7  C.  W.  Hamlin* Dem.  .Springfield. 

8  D.  W.  Shacklef ord* .  .  .  .Dem.  .Jefferson  City. 

9  Champ  Clark* Dem.  .Bowling  Green. 

10  J.  E.  Meeker Rep. . .  St.  Louis. 

11  W.  L.  Igoe* Dem.  .St.  Louis. 

12  L.  C.  Dvert Rep. . .  St.  Louis. 

13  W.  L.  Hensley*. Dem.  .Farmington. 

14  J.  J.  Russell* Dem.  .Charleston. 

15  P.  D.  Decker* Dem.  .  Joplin. 

16  T.  L.  Rubey* Dem.  .Lebanon. 

MONTANA. 

At  Large. 

3.  M.  Evans* Dem.  .Missoula. 

Tom  Stout* Dem .  .  Lewiston. 

NEBRASKA. 

1  C.  F.  Reavis* Rep. .  .Falls  City. 

2  C.  O.  Lobeck* Dem.  .Omaha. 

3  D.  V.  Stephens* Dem.  .Fremont. 

4  C.  H.  Sloan* Rep. . .  Geneva. 

5  A.  C.  Shallenberger* Dem.  .Alma. 

6  M.  P.  Kinkaid* Rep. .  .O'Neill. 

NEVADA. 

At  Large. 
E.  E.  Roberts* Rep. . .  Carson  City. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1  C.  A.  Sullowayt Rep. ..  Manchester. 

2  E.  H.  Wasson Rep. . .  Nashua. 


NEW    JERSEY. 

Dist.      Representatives.        Politics.   P.  O.  Address. 

1  W.  J.  Browning* Rep. . .  Camden. 

2  Isaac  Bacharach Rep. . .  Atlantic  City. 

3  T.  J.  Scully* Dem.  . South  Amboy. 

4  E.  C.  Hutchinson Rep. . .  Trenton. 

5  J.  H.  Capstick Rep. . .  Montville. 

6  A.  C.  Hart* Dem.  .  Hackensack. 

7  D.  H.  Drukker* Rep. . .  Passive 

8  E.  W.  Gray Rep. . .  Newark. 

9  R.  W.  Parkert Rep. . .  West  Orange. 

10  Fred  Lethbach Rep. . .  Newark. 

11  J.  J.  Eagan* Dem.  .  Weehawken. 

12  J.  A.  Hamill* Dem.  .  Jersey  City. 

NEW   MEXICO. 

At  Large. 
B.  C.  Hernandez Rep. .  .Tierra  Amarlla. 

NEW   YORK. 

1  Lathrop  Brown* Dem .  .  New  York  City. 

2  C.  P.  Caldwell Dem.  . New  York  City. 

3  Jas.  V.  Flynn Dem.  . New  York  City. 

4  H.  H.  Dale* Dem.  .Brooklyn. 

5  J.  P.  Maher* Dem.  .  Brooklyn. 

6  F.  W.  Rowe Rep. . .  Brooklyn. 

7  J.  J.  Fitzgerald* Dem .  .  Brooklyn. 

8  D.  J.  Griffin* Dem.  .Brooklyn. 

9  O.  E.  Swift Rep. . .  Brooklyn. 

10  R.  L.  Haskell Rep. .  .Brooklyn. 

11  D.  J.  Riordan* Dem.  . New  York  City. 

12  M.  M.  London Soc .  .  .New  York  City. 

13  G.  W.  Loft* Dem.  .New  York  City. 

14  M.  F.  Farley Dem.  . New  York  City. 

15  M.  F.  Conry* Dem.  .New  York  City. 

16  Peter  Dooling* Dem.  .New  York  City. 

17  J.  F.  Carew* Dem.  .New  York  City. 

18  T.  G.  Patten* Dem.  .New  York  City. 

19  W.  M.  Chandler* Prog .  .  New  York  City. 

20  Isaac  Seigel Rep. . .  New  York  City. 

21  G.  M.  Hurlburt Dem.  .New  York  City. 

22  Henry  Bruckner* Dem .  .  New  York  City. 

23  J.  A.  Go  ilden* Dem.  .New  York  City 

24  W.  R.  Oglesby* Dem.   New  York  City 

25  J.  W.  Husted Rep. . .  Peekskill. 

26  Edmund  Piatt* Rep. . . Poughkeepsie. 

27  C.  B.  Ward Rep. .  .DeBruce. 

28  R.  B.  Sanford Rep. . .  Albany. 

29  J.  S.  Parker* Rep. . .  Salem. 

30  W.  B.  Charles Rep. . .  Amsterdam. 

31  E.  G.  Merritt,  Jr.* Rep. .  .Potsdam. 

32  L.  W.  Mott* B  ep. . .  Oswego. 

33  H.  P.  Snyder Pep. .  .1  ittle  Falls. 

34  G.  W.  Fairchild* Rep. .  .Oneonta. 

35  W.  W.  Magee Hep. .  .Syracuse. 

36  S.  E.  Payne* Pep. . .  Auburn. 

37  H.  H.  Piatt Rep. . .  Corning. 

38  T.  B.  Dunn* Rep. .  .Rochester. 

39  H.  G.  Danforth* Rep. .  .Rochester. 

40  S.  W.  Dempsey Rep. . .  Lock  port. 

41  C.  B.  Smith* Dem.    Buffalo. 

42  D.  A.  Driscoll* Dem.  .Buffalo. 

43  C.  M.  Hamilton* Rep. .  .Ripley. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

1  J.  H.  Small* Dem.  .Washington. 

2  Claude  Kitchin* Dem .  .  Scotland  Neck. 

3  George  Hood Dem.  .  Goldsboro. 

4  E  W  Pou* Dem .  .  Smithneld. 

5  C.  M.  Stedman* Dem.  .Greensboro. 

6  H.  L.  Godwin* Dem.   Dunn. 

7  R.  N.  Page* Dem.   Biscoe. 

8  R.  L.  Doughton* Dem.  .Laurel  Springs. 

9  E.  Y.  Webb* Dem . .  Shelby. 

11  J.  J.  Britt Rep. . . 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

1  H.  T.  Helgesen* Rep.  .  .  Milton. 

2  G.  M.  Young* Rep. .  .  Valley  City. 

3  P.  D.  Norton* Rep. .  .  Hettinger. 

OHIO. 

1  Nicholas  Longworthf . .  .Rep. . .  Cincinnati. 

2  A   G.  Allen* Dem .  .  Cincinnati. 

3  Warren  Gard* Dem .  .  Hamilton. 

4  J.  E.  Russell Rep. . .  Sydney. 

5  N.  E.  Matthews Rep. .  .Ottawa. 

6  C.  C.  Kearns Rep. .  .Batavia. 

7  S.  D.  Fess* Rep. . .  Yellow  Springs. 

8  J  G.  Key* Dem.  .Marion. 

9  I.  R.  Sherwood* Dem.  .Toledo. 
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10  R.  M.  Switzer* Rep.'. 

11  Edward  Ricketts Rep. . 

12  C.  L.  Brumbaugh* Dem. 

13  A.  W.  Overmyer Dem. 

14  S.  H.  Williams Rep. . 

15  W.  C.  Mooney Rep  . 

16  R.  C.  McCulloch Rep. . 

17  W.  A.  Ashbrook* Dem. 

18  D.  A.  Hollingswortht. .  .Rep. . 

19  J.  G.  Cooper Rep. . 

20  William  Gordon* Dem. 

21  Robert  Crosser* Dem. 

22  H.  I.  Emerson Rep. . 

OKLAHOMA. 

1  J.  S.  Davenport* Dem. 

2  W.  W.  Hastings Dem. 

3  C.  D.  Carter* Dem. 

4  W.  H.  Murray* Dem. 

5  J.  B.  Thompson* Dem. 

6  Scott  Ferris* Dem. 

7  J.  V.  McClintic Dem. 

8  D.  T.  Morgan* Rep. . 

OREGON. 

1  W.  C.  Hawley* Rep. . 

2  N.  J.  Sinnott* Rep. . 

3  C.  N.  McArthur Rep. . 


.  Gallipolls. 
.  Logan. 
.  Columbus. 
.  Freemont. 
.  Lorain. 
.  Woodsneld. 
.  Canton. 
.  Johnstown. 
.  Cadiz. 
.  Youngstown. 
.  Cleveland. 
.  Cleveland. 
.  Cleveland. 


.Vinita. 
.  Talequah. 
.Ardmore. 
Tishomingo. 
Pauls  Valley. 
.  Lawton. 
,  Snyder. 
Woodward. 


.  Salem. 

.  The  Dalles. 

.  Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

1  W.  S.  Vare* Rep. . 

2  G.  S.  Graham* Rep. 

3  J.  H.  Moore* Rep. 

4  G.  W.  Edmonds* Rep. . 

5  P.  E.  Costello Rep. 

6  G.  P.  Darrow Rep. . 

7  T.  S.  Butler* Rep. . 

8  H.  W.  Watson Rep. 

9  W.  W.  Griest* Rep. 

10  J.  R.  Farr* Rep. . 

11  J.  J.  Casey* Dem. 

12  R.  D.  Heaton Rep. . 

13  A.  G.  Dewalt Dem . 

14  L.  T.  McFadden Rep. . 

15  E.  R.  Kiess* Rep. . 

16  J.  V.  Lesher* Dem . 

17  B.  K.  Fochtt Rep. . 

18  A.  S.  Kreider* Rep  . 

19  W.  W.  Bailey* Dem. 

20  C.  W.  Beales Rep. . 

21  C.  H.  Rowland Rep.  . 

22  A.  L.  Keister* Rep. . 

23  R.  E.  Hopwood Rep.  . 

24  W.  M.  Brown Rep. . 

25  Michael  Liebel Dem. 

26  H.  J.  Steele Dem . 

27  S.  T.  North Rep. . 

28  S.  H.  Miller Rep.. 

29  S.  G.  Porter* Rep. . 

30  W.  H.  Coleman Rep.  . 

31  J.  M.  Morin*. ; Rep. . 

32  A.  J.  Barchfeld* Rep. . 

At  Large. 

T.  S.  Cragot Rep. . 

M.  H.  Garland Rep. . 

D.  F.  Lafeant Rep. . 

John  R.  Scott Rep. . 


.  Philadelphia. 
.  Philadelphia. 
.  Philadelphia. 
.  Philadelphia. 
.  Tacony. 
.  Philadelphia. 
.West  Chester. 
.  Langhorne. 
.  Lancaster. 
Washington. 
.  Wilkes-Barre. 
.  Ashland. 
.  Allentown. 
.  Canton. 
.  Williamsport. 
.  Sunbury. 
.  Lewlsberg. 
.  Annville. 
.  Johnstown. 
.  Gettysburg. 
.  Phjilipsburg. 
.  Scottdale. 
.  Unlontown. 
.  Washington. 
.  Erie. 
.  Easton. 
.  Punxsutawney. 
.Mercer. 
.  Pittsburgh. 
.  McKeesport. 
.  Pittsburgh. 
.  Pittsburgh. 

.  Waynesburg. 

.  Kdgewood  Park. 

.York. 

.  Philadelphia. 


RHODE    ISLAND. 

1  G.  F.  O'Shaunessy* .  .  .  .Dem.  .Providence. 

2  W.  R.  Stlness Rep. . .  Warwick. 

3  Ambrose  Kennedy*  ....  Rep. . .  Woonsocket. 


TENNESSEE. 

Dist.      Representatives.        Politics.  P.  O.  Addrzss. 

1  S.  R.  Sells* Rep. . .  Johnson  City. 

2  R.  W.  Austin* Rep. .  .Knoxville. 

J.  A.  Moon* Dem. . Chattanooga. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA. 


.  Charleston. 
.  Aiken. 


.Yorkvllle. 
.  Florence. 
.  Lexington. 


1  R.  S.  Whaley* Dem. 

2  J.  F.  Byrnes* Dem. 

3  Wyatt  Aiken* Dem .  .  Abbeville. 

4  J.  T.  Johnson* Dem.  .Spartanburg. 

5  D.  E.  Flnley* Dem. 

6  J.  W.  Ragsdale* Dem . 

7  A.  F.  Lever* Dem . 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

1  C.  H.  Dillon* Rep. . .  Yftnkton. 

2  R.  C.  Johnson Rep. . .  Aberdeen. 

3  H.  L.  Gandy Dem.  .Rapid  City. 

Democrats. '232;  Republicans,  1»4;  ProgTejwl  ve».  7 ;  Indepeiident.1  ;  Socialist, 1. 
*8erved  in  the  sixty  third  Congress,    fServed  in  a  previous  House. 


4  Cordell  Hull* Dem. 

5  W.  C.  Houston* Dem. 

6  J.  W.  Byrns* Dem. 

7  L.  P.  Padgett* Dem . 

8  T.  W.  Sims* Dem. 

9  F.  J.  Garrett* Dem. 

10  K.  D.  McKellar* Dem. 

TEXAS. 

1  Eugene  Black Dem. 

2  Martin  Dies* Dem. 

3  James  Young* Dem . 

4  Sam  Ray  burn* Dem. 

5  H.  W.  Summers* Dem. 

6  Rufus  Hardy* Dem .  . 

7  A.  W.  Gregg* Dem.  . 

8  J.  H.  Eagle* Dem.  . 

9  G.  F.  Burgess* Dem .  . 

10  J.  P.  Buchanan* Dem.  . 

11  R.  L.  Henry* Dem.  . 

12  Oscar  Callawav* Dem.  . 

13  J.  H.  Stephens* Dem.  . 

14  J.  L.  Slayden* Dem.  . 

15  J.  N.  Garner* Dem.  . 

16  W.  R.  Smith* Dem. . 

At  Large. 

J.  H.  Davis Dem .  . 

Jeff.  McLemore Dem. . 

UTAH. 

1  Joseph  Howell* Rep. . 

2  J.  H.  Mays Dem. 

VERMONT. 

1  F.  L.  Greene* Rep. . 

2  P.  H.  Dale Rep. . 

VIRGINIA. 

1  W.  A.  Jones* Dem . 

2  E.  E.  Holland* Dem . 

3  A.  J.  Montague* Dem. 

4  W.  A.  Watson* Dem. 

5  E.  W.  Saunders* Dem. 

6  Carter  Glass* Dem. 

7  James  Hay* Dem. 

8  C.  C.  Carlin* Dem. 

9  C.  B.  Slemp* Rep. . 

10  H.  D.  Flood* Dem. 

WASHINGTON. 

1  W.  E.  Humphrey* Rep. . . 

2  L.  H.  Hadley Rep.. 

3  A.  Johnson* Rep. . . 

4  W.  L.  La  Follette* Rep. . . 

5  C.  C.  Dill Dem.  . 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

1  M.  M.  Neely* Dem. 

2  W.  G.  Brown* Dem. 

3  Adam  Littlepaget Dem. 

4  H.  H.  Moss* Rep. . 

5  Ed.  Cooper Rep. . 

At  Large. 
H.  Sutherland* Rep. . 

WISCONSIN. 

1  H.  A.  Cooper* Rep. . 

2  M.  E.  Burke* Dem . 

3  J.  M.  Nelson* Rep. . 

4  W.  H.  Stafford* Rep. . 

5  W.  J.  Carv* Rep. . 

6  M.  K.  Reilly* Dem . 

7  J.  J.  Esch* Rep.. 

8  E.  E.  Browne* Rep. . 

9  T.  F.  Konop* Dem. 

10  J.  A.  Frear* Rep. . 

11  I.  L.  Lenroot* Rep. . 

WYOMING. 
At  Large. 
F.  W.  Mondell* Rep. . .  Newcastle. 

ALASKA. 

James  Wlckersham Dem.  .Fairbanks. 

HAWAII. 

J.  Kalanlanaole Rep. . .  Honolulu. 


Carthage. 
.  Woodbury. 
.  Nashville. 
.  Columbia. 
.  Linden. 
.  Dresden. 
.  Memphis. 

,  Clarksvllle. 
Warren. 
Kaufman. 
Bonham. 
Dallas. 
Corsicana. 
Palestine. 
Houston. 
Gonzales. 
Brenham. 
Waco. 
Comanche. 
Vernon. 
San  Antonio. 
Uvalde. 
.  Colorado. 

.  Sulphur  Springs. 
.  Houston. 

.  Logan. 

.  Salt  Lake  City. 

.St.  Albans. 
.Brighton. 

.  Warsaw. 
.Suffolk. 
.  Richmond. 
.  Jennings  Ordinary 
.Rockymount. 
.  Lynchburg. 
.Madison. 
.  Alexandria. 
.Big  Stone  Gap. 
Appomattox. 

.  Seattle. 
.  Bellingham. 
.  Hoquiam. 
Pullman. 
.  Spokane. 

Fairmont. 
King  wood. 
Charleston. 

Parkersburg. 
BlueUeld. 

Elkins. 

.  Racine. 

.  Beaver  Dam. 

.  Madison. 
.  Milwaukee. 
.  Milwaukee. 

Fond  du  Lac. 
.  La  Crosse. 
.  Waupaca. 
.  Kewaunee. 
.  Hudson. 

Superior. 


Whole  number,  435. 


Party  Divisions. 
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IN    THE 

HOUSE    OF 

PARTY    DIVISIONS 

REPRESENTATIVES,    63D    AND    64TH    CONGRESSES. 

States. 

Sixty- 
third 
Congress.* 

Sixty- 
fourth 
Congress.* 

States. 

Sixty- 
third 
Congress.* 

Sixty- 
fourth 
Congress.* 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Rep . 

Dem. 

Rep . 

Prog. 

Alabama 

10 
1 
7 
3 
4 
5 
1 
4 

12 

t6 

10 
1 

7 
4 
3 

Nevada 

1 

1 
3 
8 
1 

21 
1 
3 

13 
1 
3 

30 
2 

Arizona 

New  Hampshire. .  . 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

N  irth  Carolina 

2 
11 

1 
31 
10 

Arkansas  . 

1 

4 

California  . 

3 

1 
5 
1 

t3 

Colorado 

&11 

3 
3 
2 

62 

el8 

1 

3 
2 

2 
3 
1 

13 
4 

8 

1 

30 
9 

9 

7 

6 

1 
7 
1 
8 
18 
1 

9 
1 
3 
3 

a 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

2 

a4 

8 

?>2 

3 

3 

8 

J9 

9 

2 

4 

4 
12 

10 

11 

1 

6 
9 
7 
1 
5 
4 
3 
1 
8 
14 
2 
3 

Ohio 

19 
6 

Georgia   

Idaho 

2 

16 
2 

10 
2 
2 

3 

1 
12 
10 

8 

1 
1 
1 

Illinois 

20 

13 

3 

5 

9 
8 
1 
6 
8 
2 
1 
8 
14 
2 
2 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina .  .  . 

12 

2 

7 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

2 

2 

Kentucky 

8 
18 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Utah 

i 

2 

1 
4 
3 

8 

1 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Virginia 

9 

Michigan 

Missouri 

West  Virginia   

2 

3 

3 

Total 

Nebraska 

3 

290 

/127 

333 

193 

dl 

*  As  constituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress,  t  One  Independent  member  in  addition.  %  Two^ 
Progressives  in  addition;  a  three  Progressives  in  addition;  b  one  Progressive  in  addition;  c  one  Socialist  in 
addition;  d  whole  number  in  House  435,  including  one  Independent  and  one  Socialist;  e  six  Progressives 
in  addition;  /  plus  total  of  eighteen  Progressives  enumerated  herein. 


PARTY  DIVISIONS  IN  CONGRESS. 


Congresses. 

xxxvii  .... 

XXXVIII.    . 
XXXIX 

XL 

XLI 

XLII 

XLUI 

XLIV : 

XLV 

XLVI 

XLVII 

XLV1II 

XLIX 

L. 

LI 

LII 

1,111." 

LIV 

L.V 

LVI 

I   4   \      II.-  ••••••     .    . 

LVIII 

LX  

L.XI 

LXII ... 

LXIII 

LX1V 


Years. 


1861  1863 

1S63-1865 

1865- 1867 1 

1867-1869* 

1869-  1871 

1871-1873 

1873-1875 

1875-1877 

1877-1879 

1879-1881 

1881  1883 

1883-1885 

1885-1887 

1887-1889 

1889-1891 

1891-1893 

1893-1895 

1895-1897 

18*97  1899 

189VM901 

1901-1903 

19O3-1905 

1905  1907 

1907-1 H09 

1909-1911 

1911  1913 

1913-1915 

1915-1917 


Se 


x 


Dem. 

10 
9 
31 
11 
11 
17 
20 
29 
39 
44 
38 
36 
34 
37 
37 
39 
44 
39 
34 
26 
29 
32 
32 
31 
32 
41 
51 
56 


Rep. 

31 
36 
41 

42 

58 

57 

47 

43 

36 

32 

37 

40|| 

42 

39 

39 

47 

38 

42 

46 

53 

56 

58 

58 

61 

60 

51 

45 

39 


Am 


(»> 


ate. 


Union. 

2  ' 
5 


Ind. 


7  + 
2t 
It 

i  5 


21f 
3U 

511 
1011 
11  ITU  H 

3  m 


Kg) 


House  of  R'epri 


Dem. 

"— 42~~ 

75 

40 

49 

78 
103 

92 
168 
151 
3  48 
138 
198 
204 
168 
159 
'236 
220 
104 
13-155 
163 
153 
174 
136 
164 
172 
228 
290 
233 


Rep. 

"106 
102 

145 
143 
151 

138 
194 
107 
142 
l'_9 
146 
124 
120 
353 
166 
88 
126 
24o 
206 
185 
198 
206 
250 
222 
219 
162 
145 
193 


Am 


skntatives. 


0 


Union. 


28 


These  figures  were 


Ind. 


9 


5t 
14 


16  t 

1* 

sir 

8T 

7ir 

16TT1T 
9ttt 

5  iiiiii 

2***- 


l*t 

9(b 


able  to- 


Parties  as  constituted  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress  are  given, 
change  bv  contests  for  seats,  etc.  . 

*  During  the  civil  war  most  of  the  Southern  States  were  unrepresented  in  Congress. 

t  Liberal  Republicans.  t  Greenbackers.  §  David  Davis,  Independent,  of  Illinois. 

H  Two  Virginia  Senators  were  Readjustee,  and  voted  with  the  Republicans. 

IT  People's  party,  except  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty- fourth  Congress  one 
member  is  classed  as  Silver  party.  >        ■     •  „  ■ 

**  Three  Senate  seats  were  vacant  (and  continued  so)  and  two  Representative  seats  were  unfilled 
(Rhode  Island  had  not  yet  effected  a  choice)  when  the  session  began.  Rhode  Island  subsequently 
elected  two  Republicans.  ttFive  Populists,  two  Silver  party,  three  Independents.  §§  Including  fif- 
teen members  classed  as  Fusionists.  HIT  Including  three  members  classed  as  Silver  party.  Tbere  vvas- 
one  vacancy.    Ul  Six  Populists,  three  Silver  party.     UHIT  Five  Populists,  one  Silver  party,  two  Inde- 


,.  Progressives.  . 
resentatives  in  yxXVf.  Congress  under  American  Party  designation. 
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Political  Assassinations  Since  1865. 


UNITED    STATES    POST- 

OFFICE    STATISTICS. 

Fiscal 

Number  of 
Post-Offices. 

Extent  of  Tost 
Routes  in  Miles. 

Revenue  of  the 
Department. 

Expenditure  of  the 
Department. 

Amount  Paid  for. 

Years. 

Compensation  to 
Postmasters. 

Transportation 
of  the  Mail. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

76,945 
75.924 
74.169 
71,131 
68,131 
65,600 
62,659 
61.158 
60.144 
59.580 
59.237 
58,729 
58,020 
56, 810 

511.808 
507,540 
506.268 
496.818 
486, 805 
478.711 
463,406 
450. 738 
448.618 
447.998 
435.388 
436.469 
436.293 
435.597 

$111,631,193 
121,848,047 
134.224.443 
143,582.624 
152,826,585 
167,932,782 
183,585,005 
191,478,663 
203.562,383 
224,128,657 
237.879,823 
246,744,015 
266,619.525 
287.934,565 

SI  15. 554. 920 
124,785,697 
138,784,488 
152.362.117 
167.399,169 
178,449,778 
190,238,288 
208,351,886 
221,004,102 
229,977,224 
237,648.926 
248,525,450 
262,067,541 
283,543.769 

$19,949,514 
20,783,919 
21,631,724 
22,273,344 
22,743,342 
23,544,585 
24.575,696 
25,599,397 
26,569,892 
27,521,013 
28,284,964 
28.467.726 
29,126.662 
29.968.515 

$58,264,040 
61,153,775 
65,321,711 

69,820,732 
72,862,605 
76.174,945 
81,090,849 
81.381.421 
84,052,596 
85,259,102 
88,058,922 
89,154,811 
92,278,517 
98,002.421 

( >f  the  whole  number  of  post-ollices  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30, 1914,  8.646  were  Presi- 
dential ollices  and  48  164  were  fourth-class  offices. 

DOMESTIC  MONEY-ORDERS  ISSUED  IN  1914. 


States  and  Territories.  Value. 

Alabama *I0.34't,754 

Alaska 2,484,775 

Arizona 4,630,029 

Arkansas 8,968,319 

Calif  on.  fa 36,802,143 

Colorado 10,089,449 

Connecticut 9,196,370 

Delaware 986,288 

District  of  Columbia 2.219,967 

Florida 8,153,085 

Georgia 12,230,887 

Hawaii 2,230.269 

Idaho 5,304,958 

Illinois 39,805,132 

Indiana 17,32S,791 

Iowa 18,068,023 

Kansa> 10,770,969 

Kentucky 7,05:!,875 


Stat,  s  and  Territories.  Value. 

Louisiana $3,763,406 

Maine 7,772,028 

Maryland 5,189,776 

Massachusetts 24,445, 155 

Michigan 30,336,524 

Minnesota 18,757,134 

Mississippi 9,835,733 

Missouri 16,076,668 

Montana 9,725,563 

Nebraska 10,186,880 

Nevada 3,*02.891 

New  Hampshire 4,304,134 

New  Jersey 13,792,772 

New  Mexico 3.384,898 

New  York 63,084,274 

North  Carolina 9,024.676 

North  Dakota 7,209.789 

Ohio 33,6:::,670 


States  and  Territories.  Value. 

Oklahoma t9,7:9,256 

Oregon 9,413,339 

Pennsylvania 50,766,143 

Porto  itico 3,430,844 

Rhode  Island 3,326,373 

Samoa 78,868 

South  Caroiii.a 5,670,186 

South  Dakota 5,720,636 

Tennessee 8,4 

Texas 27,880,321 

Utah 4,289,638 

Vermont 3,766,033 

Virginia 9,292,636 

Washington 16,61 1,273 

West  Virginia 10.466,617 

Wlscona  n 19,420,351 

Wyoming 8,936,390 

China 71,504 


Number  of  domestic  money-orders  issued  l04,736,717,amounting  to  $667,908,573.58-  number  of 
international  money-orders  issued  3,896,824,  amounting  to  $91,285,920. 10. 

Domestic  money-orders  paid  number  105,211,688.  amounting  to  $688,500, 569.  29  j  international 
money-orders  paid  number  491,637,  amounting  to  $13,053,296.33. 

RURAL  DELIVERY  SERVICE. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  rural  delivery  service  from  1898  to  1914: 


Year. 


1898 

1900. 

1901. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905. 

1906 


Carriers 

Daily 

(number). 

Mileage. 

148 

2,960 

1,276 

28.6.S5 

4,301 

100,299 

8,466 

186  252 

15,119 

332.618 

24,666 

652, 725 

82,065 

721,237 

35.318 

820.318 

Annual  Cost. 


Ykar. 


$50,241  1907 

420,433|19O8 

1,750,321  1909 

4.089,041  1910 

8.051.599  1911 

12,645,275  1912 

20,864,885  1913 

25, 01 1.625 1 191 4 


<  aniers 
(number). 

37,582 
39,  143 
40,499 
40, 997 
41.559 
42,199 
42,805 
43,652 


Daily 
Mileage. 

883.117 

891,432 

979.541 

993,008 

l.<»>7,772 

1,021,49*2 

1,028,603 

1,050,266 


Annual  Cost. 


$26,66  1,565 
34.371,939 
35,661,034 
36,914,769 
37.125,630 
41,859.422 
45.042,700 
47.377,070 


The  maximum  sulao'  of  rural  carriers  was  increased  July  1,  1914,  from  $1,100  to  $1,200. 
POLITICAL    ASSASSINATIONS    SINCE    1865. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 

April  14,  1865. 
Michael,  Prince  of  Servla,  June  10,  1868. 
Prim,  Marshal  of  Spain,  December  28,  1870. 
Richard,    Earl    of    Mayo,    Governor-General    of 

India,  February  8,  1872. 
Abdul  Aziz,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  June  4,  1876. 
Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  March  13,  1881. 
James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States, 

July  2,  1881. 
Marie  Francois  Sadl-Carnot,  President  of  France, 

June  24,  1894. 
Stanislaus  StamboulofT,  Premier  of  Bulgaria,  July 

2o.   1S'J5.    . 
Nasr-ed-DIn,  Shah  of  Persia,  May  1,  1896. 
Canovas  Del   Castillo,  Prime  Minister  of   Spain, 

August  8,  ls«>7. 
Juan     Idlarte     Borda,     President     of     Uruguay, 

August  25,    1897. 
Jose   Maria   Reyna  Barrios,  President  of  Guate- 
mala. February  18,  1898. 
Empress    Elizabeth    of    Austria,    September    10, 

1S98. 
General   Heureux,   President  of    the    Dominican 

Republic,   July   26,    lS'tU. 
Humbert,  King  of  Italy,  July  20,  1900. 
William     MoKlnley,     President    of     the     United 

States,  September  6.  1901. 


Alexander,  King  of  Servla,  and  his  wife  Queen 
Draga,  June  11,  1903. 

Bobrlkofl,  Governor-General  of  Finland,  June  16, 
1904. 

Von  Plehve,  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
July  28,  1904. 

Serglus,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  February  17,  1905. 

Carlos,  King  of  Portugal,  February  1,  1908. 

Louis  Philippe,  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1908. 

Marquis  Ito  of  Japan.  October  26,  1909. 

Peter  Arcado witch  Stolypln,  Premier  of  Russia, 
September  14,  1911. 

Jose  Canalejas,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1912. 

Nazlm  Pasha,  Turkish  Minister  of  War,  January 
23,  1913. 

Manuel  E.  Araujo,  Premier  of  Salvador,  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1913. 

Francisco  I.  Madero,  President  of  Mexico,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1913. 

Jose  Pino  Suarez,  Vice-President  of  Mexico.  Feb- 
ruary 23,   L913. 

George,  King  of  Greece.  March  18.  1913. 

Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  his  wife.  Countess  Sophie  Chotek.  Duchess 
of  Hohonbere,  June  28,  1914. 

Jean  Jaures.  French  Socialist  leader,  July  31,  1914- 
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<£tt>srapi)tcal  ificsearcf)  fit  1914. 

BY   CHARLES  H.  HUGHES. 

IN    GENERAL. 

The  war  In  Europe  between  Germany  and  Austria  on  one  side  and  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  and  several  of  the  Balkan  States  on  the  other  seriously  affected  the  plans  of  many  expeditions 
that  were  contemplated  being  sent  out  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Not  only  were  expeditions 
cancelled,  but  in  some  instances  parties  in  the  held  were  summoned  home  to  fight. 

At  the  time  this  section  was  compiled  war  was  still  in  progress,  and  it  seems  as  if  when  peace 
is  declared  there  will  be  changes  made  in  the  boundaries  of  many  of  the  countries  in  Europe  and 
also  in  their  colonial  possessions. 


AFRICA. 

The  formal  amalgamation  of  northern  and 
southern  Nigeria  under  one  administration  took 
place  on  January  1,  Sir  F.  Lugard  becoming  the 
first  Governor-General  of  the  united  territory. 

An  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  Libyan 
desert  was  sent  out  in  charge  of  the  German 
geographer,  Dr.  Ewald  Banse.  He  reported  hav- 
ing made  his  way  to  the  Siwa  oasis  by  a  new  route. 

The  results  of  the  Nigeria-Kamerun  Bouncary 
Demarcation  Commission  of  1912-1913  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  June. 

The  Rohan-Chabot  expedition  to  Angola  re- 
turned to  France  in  March  after  visiting  many  of 
the  least  known  parts  of  southwest  Africa.  The 
basin  of  the  Kunene  was  explored  and  its  tribu- 
tary, Kakulovar,  ascended. 

The  Government  of  Egypt  provided  the  lower 
lying  parts  of  the  Nile  Delta  with  improved 
facilities  for  drainage  and  authorized  a  survey  of 
the  land. 

Soundings  were  made  in  Lake  Tanganyika  by 
Mr.  Strappers,  a  Belgian  explorer,  establishing 
its  maximum  depth  as  4,425  feet.  From  the 
soundings  it  appears  that  the  lake  is  traversed 
from  east  to  west  by  a  ridge  varying  in  altitude 
above  its  bed  from  400  to  1,900  feet. 

The  Congo  expedition  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York,  which  has  been 
carrying  on  active  field  work  in  Central  Africa 
for  the  past  four  years,  returned. 

The  Sudan  Government  completed  the  survey 
of  a  proposed  railway  from  Suakim  to  Tokar,  the 
latter  being  the  centre  of  a  great  cotton  growing 
district. 

The  hill  men  of  Kabylia,  the  little-known  people 
living  in  the  far  north  of  Algeria  between  the 
Djurdjura  Mountains  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  were  described  in  the  September  number  of 
Travel. 

ASIA. 

The  work  of  exploration  and  survey  of  the 
northeast  frontier  of  India  was  continued.  A 
small  expedition  entered  the  country  of  the 
Akras,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Abor  Mishmi 
group  of  tribes.  The  Akra  country  had  not  been 
visited  by  an  English  party  since  1884. 

A  preliminary  agreement  was  signed  in  Peking 
on  January  21,  between  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munications and  the  Banque  Industrielle,  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  the  French- Yunnan 
Railway  to  Chungking  on  the  Yangtse  River. 

The  French  traveller,  Dr.  Legendre,  started  on 
a  new  expedition  to  the  western  borderlands  of 
China. 

Reports  from  the  Thibetan  conference  that  was 
held  at  Simla,  between  English,  Chinese,  and 
Thibetan  envoys,  state  that  nothing  definite  was 
accomplished  toward  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  between  China  and  Thibet. 

A  volcanic  outburst  of  unusual  violence  oc- 
curred in  January  near  the  southern  end  of 
Kiushiu,  Japan,  culminating  on  the  twelfth  in  a 
terrific  eruption  of  the  volcano  Sakura  Shima,  on 
an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Kagoshima,  which  had 
been  dormant  for  130  years. 

A  short  account  of  an  attempt  made  by  Mr. 
F.  K.  Ward  to  penetrate  southeastern  Thibet 
from  Yunnan  was  published.  Owing  to  political 
troubles  he  was  able  to  visit  only  a  few  of  tbe 
little  known  tribes  on  the  frontier. 

Reports  were  received  from  Dr.  F.  de  Filipp's 
Asiatic  expedition  at  Leh,  Ladakh,  that  a  gravi- 
metrical  station  was  established  at  Wozel  Hadur, 
a  narrow  terrace  on  the  Vale  of  Burgi  La. 

Mount  Indrapura  or  Korinchi,  a  volcano 
12,700  feet  high,  the  highest  summit  on  the 
Island  of  Sumatra,  was  ascended  by  a  party  con- 


sisting of  Mr.  C.  B.  Kloss  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Robin- 
son, Director  of  Museums,  Federated  Malay 
States. 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  marked  fall  in  the 
level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  was  published  in  the 
Annates  de  Geographie  for  March. 

The  main  object  of  Sir  Aurel  Stein's  expedition 
to  Central  Asia  was  the  exploration  of  the  region 
around  Lop-nor.  Many  interesting  antiquarian 
finds  and  physical  observations  were  made  which 
have  thrown  fresh  light  on  the  hydrography  and 
early  occupation  of  the  Lop  basin. 

Captain  Shakespear,  a  British  resident  at 
Koweit  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  erossed  the  little 
known  part  of  northern  Arabia  from  Koweit  to 
Suez. 

The  Russian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  planned 
to  construct  a  new  town,  to  be  named  Amu- 
Darjinsk,  in  the  Hunger  Stepoe  of  Central  Asia. 

A  physiographic  study  of  Canberra,  the  new 
capital  of  Australia,  was  published  in  the  April 
and  May  numbers  of  the  Geographical  Journal. 

After  an  arduous  journey  in  the  dangerous 
country  of  the  Abors  Captains  Bailey  and  Mors- 
head  returned  to  India  and  announced  that  they 
have  conclusively  proved  that  the  Tsangpo  and 
Brahmaputra  to  be  one  river,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed falls  of  the  Tsangpo  do  not  exist. 

The  linking  up  of  the  survey  of  India  with  the 
Russian  triangulation  in  the  Pamirs  was  accom- 
plished after  five  years  of  work. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
meteorological  service  of  India  began  investiga- 
tions of  the  upper  air,  which  are  expected  to  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

A  new  volcanic  island  appeared  in  the  Bonin 
group  three  miles  east  by  south  of  Iwojima  Island. 

Valuable  information  c-  the  little  known  State 
of  Bhutan,  ir.  the  lower  Himalaya  Mountains, 
was  given  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  April. 

AMERICA. 

An  expedition  under  the  joint  auspices  ^r  Tale 
University  and  the  National  Geographical  Society 
left  in  May  to  make  a  geographical  reconnais- 
sance of  a  portion  of  southern  Peru,  including  the 
Cordillera  Vileaoamba  and  portions  of  the 
Apurimac  and  Urubamba  watersheds. 

The  Department  of  Colonization,  Mines  and 
Fisheries  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  issued  a  well 
illustrated  publication  on  the  geography  of  the 
territory  of  New  Quebec. 

Particulars  were  received  from  Mr.  W.  S. 
Routledge  of  an  examination  made  by  him  of  one 
of  the  many  little  known  channels  which  the  land 
is  broken  by  in  the  region  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

A  party  of  meteorologists  left  Buenos  Ayres, 
Argentina,  in  January  for  the  South  Orkney 
Islands. 

The  phenomena  of  floating  islands,  both  peri- 
odic and  permanent,  were  discussed  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Geographical  Society  and  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers  held  their 
first  joint  meeting  in  April  in  New  York  City. 

The  Roosevelt  expedition  to  the  western  part 
of  Brazil  discovered  a  new  river,  which  has  been 
named  by  the  Brazilian  Government  Rio 
Theodoro  in  honor  of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 

A  society  was  organized  with  headquarters  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Southern  Geographic  Society. 

Some  of  the  least  known  districts  on  the  borders 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana  were  visited  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Farabee  of  the  University  Museum  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  districts  were  thinly  populated,  many 
of  the  tribes  never  having  seen  a  white  man. 
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A  party  from  the  Carnegie  Department  of 
Terrestrial  Magnetism  completed  early  in  July  a 
magnetic  exploratory  trip  across  Chile  and 
Bolivia,  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Corumba, 
Brazil. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C, 
sent  a  party  to  the  Grand  Banks  off  the  coast  of 
Labrador  to  make  microscopic  observations  of 
plant  and  animal  life. 

Elaborate  scientific  investigations  In  Porto 
Rico,  to  cover  a  period  of  four  years,  were  begun 
by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  re- 
forestation of  parts  of  the  island  is  one  of  the 
practical  problems  to  be  investigated. 

The  Brazilian  expedition  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  returned  after  exploring  many 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon  River  and  the  high- 
lands lying  on  the  frontier  between  Brazil  and 
the  Guianas. 

A  new  peak  was  discovered  in  the  northern 
Canadian  Rockies  by  Miss  M.  L.  Jobe  and  party 
of  New  York. 

EUROPE. 

By  an  imperial  order  on  September  1  the  name 
of  the  capital  of  Russia,  viz.,  St.  Petersburg,  was 
changed  to  Petrograd. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Geo- 
graphical Congress  at  Rome,  Italy,  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  all  maps,  whether  issued  sepa- 
rately or  accompanying  scientific  memoirs,  should 
be  orovided  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
scale  and  the  system  or  projection  adopted. 

An  important  paper  on  the  climate  of  South- 
east France  was  published  by  Mons.  E.  Benevent 
of  Paris. 

Tne  non-magnetic  yacht  Carnegie  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  left  New  York  in  June  on  a 
magnetic  surveying  cruise  along  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Iceland. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  many  small 
lakes  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  diluvial  de- 
posits of  Schleswig,  Germany,  was  made  by  Dr. 
G.  Wegemann  of  Kiel. 

An  international  institute  for  geographical  ex- 
ploration was  established  at  Christian! a,  Norway. 

The  influence  of  the  tide  on  the  water  of  the 
Aditre  River  was  investigated  in  connection  with 
the  water  supply  system  of  Chioggia,  Italy,  by 
Dr.  A.  Manueili. 

An  eartnquake  took  place  on  the  southeast 
flank  of  Mount  Etna  on  May  8.  The  meizo- 
.MHtnal  area  was  small,  being  about  three  square 
miles,  hvit  within  it  ail  villages  and  houses  were 
destroyed. 

Plans  were  made  for  establishing  a  national 
Oceanographies!  institute  at  Edinburgh.  Scotland, 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  John  Murray. 

An  elaborate  studv  of  the  growth  of  a  maritime 
plant  of  the  order  Chenopodiacea  at  Blakeney 
Point.  Norfolk,  England,  was  published  in  the 
Journal  or  Ecology.  The  object  in  view  was  to 
Show  the  possibilities  of  shore  protection  by  arti- 
ficial planting. 

The  International  ('onuress  of  Tropical  Agri- 
culture met  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  London, 
England,  in  June. 

A  study  of  the  coastal  border  of  southwestern 


France,  from  the  Sevre  River  to  Biarritz,  was 
published  in  the  May  number  of  Annales  de 
Geographic 

In  June,  Prof.  H.  Hansen,  Director  of  the 
Marine  Biological  Station  at  Bergen,  Norway, 
left  Plymouth  for  a  two  months'  cruise  to  study 
the  temperatures  and  currents  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  new  publication,  Zeltschrift  fur  Vul^anologie, 
devoted  to  problems  pertaining  to  volcanoes,  was 
started  by  Herr  I.  Friedlaender  of  Naples,  Italy. 

The  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is- 
sued a  complete  catalogue  on  its  collection  of 
fossil  fishes  from  Monte  Bolca,  Italy;  Cerin, 
France,  and  Solenhofen,  Germany.  The  Car- 
negie collection  is  one  of  the  largest  in  existence. 

POLAR    RESEARCH. 

Dr.  Mawson,  with  six  companions,  reached 
Port  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  late  in  February. 
His  expedition  to  the  Antarctic  regions,  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  was  very  successful.  Several 
specimens  of  the  rare  Ross  seal  were  secured. 

It  was  reported  that  Mr.  O.  Olsen  of  Denmark 
offered  to  finance  a  North  Pole  expedition  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Knud  Rasmussen.  The  exnedition 
is  expected  to  start  in  the  Summer  of  1 0  i 5 . 

A  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Scott  and  his  comrades  who  perished  in  the 
Antarctic  regions  in  1913  was  unveiled  at  Lau- 
tarets  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphfne  on  February  5. 

An  Anglo-Swedish  Antarctic  expedition  was 
organized  to  explore  Graham  Land  and  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  Dr.  Otto  Nordenskjold.  The 
expedition  will  leave  in  the  Fall  of  1915  and  will 
remain  in  the  field  for  five  years. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Bruce  left  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  In 
July  for  hydrographic  and  geological  research  in 
Wybe  Jansz   Water,  or  Stor  Fiord,  Spitzbergen. 

Members  of  the  Stefansson  Canadian  Arctic 
expedition  completed  a  coast  survey  from  the 
Alaskan  boundary  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  while 
others  made  tidal  observations  at  Demarcation 
Point,  Martin  Point,  and  Humphrey  Point  which 
may  throw  additional  light  on  Arctic  tides. 

Fossil  floras  of  the  Arctic  regions  indicate 
climatic  conditions  unlike  the  present.  A  com- 
plete discussion  of  this  subject  was  given  in  a 
paper  entitled  "Jurassic  Flora  of  Cape  Lis- 
burne,"  published  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

The  surviving  members  of  the  Arctic  expedi- 
tion headed  by  Lieutenant  Sedoff,  which  left  for 
the  north  in  1912,  arrived  at  Archangel  late  in 
August,   1914. 

The  northern  Siberian  expedition!  with  repre- 
sentative- from  the  University  Museum  of  Phila- 
delphia. Oxford  University.  Moscow  Academy, 
and  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  left  Krasnoyarsk 
on  the  Yenisei  River  late  in  June. 

Several  members  of  the  Stefansson  Arctic  ex- 
pedition were  saved  from  their  ship  Karluk, 
which  was  crushed  by  ice. 

Sir  Ernest  BhaeUetOD  and  party  left  London 
in  September  for  the  Antarctic  regions.  The 
main  object  of  the  expedition  will  be  to  cross  the 
South  Polar  continent  from  sea  to  sea. 


llebtcto  of  .Scientific  progress  in  1914. 


AHi'll  \EOLOGY. 
Remarkable  discoveries  were  made  at  Abydos. 
Egypt,    by    Mr.    K.    Xaville.       lie    found    a    great 
mgular  reservoir  which  is  believed  to  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sphinx. 

The  remains  of  a  prehistoric  man  were  dis- 
covered in  German  Bast  Africa  by  Dr.  11.  Reck 
of  the  Berlin   University.     The  man  discovered. 

It    Is  estimated,   lived    150.000   >  ears  ago. 

Almost  a  eomplete  skeleton  ol  a  dwarf  horned 
dinosaur  was  unearthed  in  the  State  of  Montana. 
U. 

A  new  form  of  Pacific  Ocean  script  was  dis- 
covered on  t  he  little  island  of  Oleal or  Ulelai,  one 
of  the  most  westerly  of  the  Caroline  group,  by 
Prof.  J.    M     Brown. 

\  burial  place  of  the  Stone  Age  was  unearthed 
in  the  Valle  Blbrata.  Province  of  Abru/./.l.  Italy. 
The  bodies  were  laid  In  small  cabins,  and  with  0 


single    exception    rested    on    one    side    with    the 

-  drawn  up. 

The  site  of   the  ancient   city  of   Canopus,   the 

predecessor  of  Uexandria  on  the  Bay  of  Abouklr, 

pt,  was  claimed  to  be  discovered  by  Oaninos 

Pasha. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Butte  Monimartre, 
Paris,  workmen  came  across  a  fragment  of  a 
building  dating  from  the  Roman  occupation  of 
Gaul.  The  above  is  noteworthy,  as  Roman  re- 
mains are  rare  in    Paris. 

A  new  poem  by  Sappho  was  found  by  members 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Society  at  Oxyrhyn- 
chus,  Egypt. 

Remarkable  discoveries  were  made  behind  old 

wall    papers   in    Cardinal    Wolsey's    lodgings  at 

tpton     Court,     England.       Ornamental     cor- 

•11  e;   worked   by   sir   t '.    Wren,  and  stone  doors 

uncovered. 
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The  bones  of  a  prehistoric  lion  and  mammoth 
were  found  when  excavating  for  the  foundations 
of  a  new  building  in  Fleet  Street,  London.  From 
this  and  other  discoveries  it  appears  that  what 
is  now  Fleet  Street  was  at  one  time  a  vast  swamp 
or  forest. 

Important  archaeological  discoveries  were  made 
in  the  excavations  at  Alise  Sainte  Reine,  France, 
the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Gauls,  which 
was  defended  by  Vercingetorix  against  Csesar. 

At  Leuk,  Switzerland,  on  the  main  Simplon 
line,  workmen  found  tombs  which  date  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

On  the  site  of  Antinoe'  in  Upper  Egypt  there 
was  unearthed,  by  a  party  working  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  several 
leaves  with  numerous  fragments  of  a  papyrus 
book  once  containing  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus. 

After  many  years'  work  the  Ohio  State  Archae- 
ological and  Historical  Society  published  an 
"Archaeological  Atlas  of  Ohio,"  which  is  the  first 
book  of  its  kind  published  by  any  State. 

The  Department  of  Archaeology  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  sent  a  party  to  Maine 
for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  limits  of  the  so- 
called  red  paint  culture  and  to  map  prehistoric 
sites. 

An  exhibition  of  particular  interest  to  Egypt- 
ologists was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  London.  Among  the  exhibits  was 
a  number  of  pages  of  Theocritus,  which  is  the 
only  example  of  Theocritean  manuscript  so  far 
found  in  Egypt. 

According  to  a  translation  of  an  inscription  on 
a  Sumerian  tablet  by  Prof.  Langdon  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  the  deluge  preceded  the  fall  of  man. 

ASTRONOMY. 

From  studying  the  perturbations  of  Neptune 
and  Uranus,  a  French  astronomer,  Mons.  H.  L. 
Lau,  believes  that  there  is  a  planet  beyond 
Neptune. 

Contracts  were  awarded  for  a  72-inch  reflecting 
telescope  for  use  of  the  Dominion  Astronomical 
Observatory,  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  telescope 
will  be  erected  on  Saanich  Hill,  near  Victoria, 
B.  C. 

The  most  important  work  done  at  the  Yerkes 
Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  was  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  parallaxes  of  a  number  of  the 
brighter  stars. 

A  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place  March 
11,  and  was  visible  all  over  the  United  States. 

A  new  photographic  chart  of  the  moon  was 
published  by  M.  C.  Le  Mowan,  a  French  astrono- 
mer. 

The  meteorological  observatory  at  Vladivostok, 
Siberia,  was  made  the  centre  of  several  observa- 
tion stations  in  eastern  Siberia,  which  will  main- 
tain a  storm  warning  and  general  weather  fore- 
casting service. 

A  new  solar  observatory  was  endowed  by  Mr. 
T.  Cawthorn  of  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  to  be 
erected  near  Nelson. 

At  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  Mount 
Wilson,  Cal.,  considerable  attention  was  given 
to  the  study  of  the  sun.  The  presence  of  a 
general  magnetic  field  in  the  sun  was  confirmed, 
the  sun  being  a  magnet  with  its  poles  at  or  near 
the  poles  of  rotation. 

The  30-inch  refracting  telescope  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Observatory  was  completed  in  August. 
This  telescope  promises  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world  for  certain  kinds  of  research. 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place  on  August 
21,  the  last  previous  one  occurring  in  1896.  The 
phenomena  was  only  visible  along  a  narrow  strip 
of  about  100  miles  extending  from  northwestern 
Europe  to  southern  Asia. 

A  new  comet  (1914  a  Kritzinger)  was  discov- 
ered by  Kritzinger  at  Bothkamp,  Germany,  on 
March  29  in  the  northern  part  of  the  constellation 
of  Scorpio.  Another  comet  (1914  b  Zlatinsky) 
was  discovered  by  Zlatinsky  at  Milan,  Italy,  on 
May  17,  and  still  another  (1914  c  Neujmin)  by 
Neujmin  at  the  Kiel  Observatory  on  July  1. 
This  latter  comet  was  found  in  the  constellation 


of  Serpus,  a  little  south  of  Eta.  Besides  the  above, 
other  comets  were  reported  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Delavan  and  Prof.  C.  T.  Hag- 
gerty. 

Some  extraordinary  high  velocities  in  the  line 
of  sight  have  been  observed  among  certain  stars 
at  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory.  One  star 
with  a  motion  of  195  miles  a  second  toward  the 
earth  was  found. 

An  international  determination  of  the  difference 
in  longitude  between  the  United  States  Observa- 
tory at  Washington  D.  C,  and  the  Paris  Ob- 
servatory was  made  by  the  co-operation  of 
American  and  French  astronomers  and  navy  and 
army  officers  of  the  respective  Governments. 

A  paper  was  published  on  improved  appliances 
for  the  measurement  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
elements  by  magnetic  and  electric  methods  by 
Prof.  L.  A.  Bauer  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  mirror  for  the  100-inch  reflecting  telescope 
to  be  erected  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Ob- 
servatory has  been  figured  to  a  perfect  sphere, 
and  work  started  on  its  parabolization. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  new  substance  was  discovered  in  the  mounv 
tains  of  Namangan,  Ferghana  (Russian  Central 
Asia),  having  properties  eclipsing  those  of 
radium.  The  substance  is  an  unknown  metal  of 
a  dirty  brown  color  and  very  heavy,  and  from  the 
experiments  made  on  it  at  Moscow  surprising 
results  were  secured.  , 

The  annual  report  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Weights  was  published  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

An  ingenious  method  of  analysis,  for  the  esti- 
mating of  substances  susceptible  of  being  pre- 
cipitated in  liquids,  was  brought  out  by  Mons. 
M.  Dienert,  head  of  the  Water  Department  of 
Paris.  Briefly,  he  has  combined  the  calorimetric 
process  of  Dubosq  with  the  projection  lantern. 

A  new  process  of  clarifying  palm  saps  was  de- 
vised by  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Philippine  Government. 

Investigations  made  during  the  past  three  years 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  the  subject  of  gas  calorimetry  were  published 
in  a  paper  entitled  "Industrial  Gas  Calorimetry." 

Osmium-platinum,  a  new  alloy,  was  brought 
out  by  Mr.  F.  Zimmerman.  The  alloy  is  acid 
resisting  and  possesses  great  hardness  and  tensile, 
strength. 

The  field  of  use  of  infusorial  earth,  which  is  ex- 
tensively mined  in  California  and  Nevada,  has 
grown.  It  is  largely  used  as  an  abrasive  in  the 
form  of  polishing  powders  and  scouring  soaps  and 
in  various  cements. 

Two  new  modifications  of  phosphorus  were 
found  by  experiments  carried  on  at  the  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory,  Harvard  University.  The 
first  is  a  new  modification  of  ordinary  white 
phosphorus,  and  the  second  is  black  phosphorus. 

An  important  method  for  the  rapid  estimation 
of  zinc  in  coinage  bronze  and  similar  alloys  was 
described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  (Vol.  XXXIII.). 

The  Philippine  Bureau  of  Science  investigated 
a  newlv  discovered  oil-bearing  seed  found  abund- 
antly on  the  Island  of  Catanduanes.  The  oil  has 
been  tried  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  proved 
to  make  a  good  commercial  grade. 

A  rich  deposit  of  phosphate  was  discovered  in 
the  valley  of  the  Huasco  River,  about  300  miles 
from  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

An  improved  lining  for  concrete  tanks  which 
are  subject  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  was 
brought  out  by  the  Chile  Exploration  Company, 
Chuquicamata,  Chile. 

A  new  method  for  determining  the  specific 
heats  of  liquids  was  described  in  the  Chemical 
Trade  Journal  of  August  22. 

The  use  of  non-condensed  sparks  for  metal 
spectra  as  a  new  method  of  forming  flame  spectra 
was  developed  by  Herr  A.  Harnack,  a  German 
chemist. 
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The  results  of  experiments  on  the  ignition  of 
mixtures  of  air  and  the  gases  or  vapors  of  methane, 
ethane,  propane,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  benzine  by 
direct  and  alternating  currents  of  electricity  were 
published  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society." 

A  new  iron-copper-nickel  alloy  was  brought 
out.  The  alloy  contained  twelve  parts  of  iron, 
six  of  copper,  four  of  nickel,  and  one  of  aluminum 
by  volume,  had  a  white  color  that  took  a  high 
polish,  was  soft,  and  resisted  the  action  of  acids 
to  a  remarkable  extent  considering  the  large 
amount  of  iron. 

Experiments  made  by  Messrs.  KleJn  and 
Reinau  showed  that  plants  do  not  obtain  a  full 
supply  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  valuable  bibliographical  and  critical  index  to 
Indian  geological  terminology  was  prepared  by 
Sir  T.  H.  Holland. 

An  important  treatise  on  the  geological  struc- 
ture and  history  of  the  Falkland  Islands  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Upsala. 

For  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  the  Panama  Ex- 
position to  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  will  publish  a  bulletin 
on  the  geology  and  physiographic  features  of  a 
strip  of  land  about  twenty-five  miles  wide  along 
the  Sante  Fe  Railroad  from  Kansas  City  to  Los 
Angeles. 

An  elaborate  study  of  the  peculiar  lenticular 
structure  known  as  hailstone,  occurring  in  the 
Wenlock  limestone  of  Shropshire,  England,  was 
published  in  Vol.  25  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Geologists'  Association. 

The  Mining  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  of  China  has  engaged  four 
foreigners  and  two  Chinese  as  mining  advisers, 
with  a  view  of  developing  the  mineral  resources  of 
China. 

The  mineral  character  of  the  lands  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  Yuma  Indian  Reservations 
were  examined  and  classified  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

Members  from  t^.e  Division  of  Mines  of  the 
Philippine  Government  spent  several  months  in 
northern  Luzon  in  collecting  fossil  plants  and 
marine  tertiary  fossils. 

Florida  coral  reef  tracts  compared  with  other 
coral  reef  area  was  discussed  in  Vol.  4  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of  Science. 
The  author  believes  that  the  final  subsidence  oc- 
curred after  uplift  following  the  close  of  the 
Pliocene,  and  notes  that  Pleistocene  terraces  rise 
to  600  feet  in  Cuba  an  1   1.000   feet    in  Barbados. 

\  study  of  the  vegetation  which  grew  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  during  upper  Cretaceous 
and  Eocene  times,  several  million  years  ago,  was 
published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

South  Georgia,  a  remote  Island  In  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  aboul  9oo  miles  south  and  so  degrees  west 
of  the  Falkland  Inlands,  was  visited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  c.  Salveson  &  Co.  of  Leith,  England. 
The  geological  features  were  studied,  the  Island 
appearing  to  consist  mainly  of  sedimentary  rocks 
which  are  highly  indurated,  folded,  and  in  places 
metamorphosed. 

An  occurrence  of  pillow  lava  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  with  several  unusual  features, 
was  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Soci'/'/  for   April. 

The  United  States  ecological  Survey  sent  a 
member  to  study  and  prepare  a  report  on  the 
eruptions  of  Mount  Lassen,  in  Shasta  County, 
Cal. 

The  Colorado  Geological  Survey  had  two 
parties  In  t  lie  field  preparing  a  general  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  map  of  the  carnotlte  dis- 
tricts in  the  Western  part  of  the  State. 

An  Interesting  paper  on  the  geology  of  Mada- 
gascar was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
The   author    noticed    sandstones    and 
telepathic   slates.  200    metres   thick,  with    visible 
layers  <>r  coal  in  the  region  of  Benombra, 

The    disputed    question   of    the    origin    of    the 


Chiltern  (England)  wind  gaps  was  discussed  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Geological  Magazine. 

A  pamphlet  on  the  geology  and  mineral  de- 
posits of  the  Tulamen  district,  British  Columbia, 
was  published  by  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Mines. 

A  most  complete  classification  of  rocks  on  a 
genetic  basis  was  given  in  Professor  Grabau's 
book,  "Principles  of  Stratigraphy." 

ENGINEERING. 
The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  vessels  draw- 
ing not  more  than  thirty  feet  August   15.     The 
official   opening  of  the  canal   will   be  in   March, 
1915. 

The  Grand  Trunk-Pacific  Railroad,  by  laying 
the  last  mile  of  rail  at  the  Nechaco  River  crossing 
in  British  Columbia  in  April,  became  a  trans- 
continental line. 

An  important  Irrigation  scheme  for  Australia, 
utilizing  the  Murray  River,  was  officially  sanc- 
tioned at  the  annual  premiers'  conference  held 
in  April. 

The  Berlin-Stettin  Canal  was  opened,  thus 
connecting  Berlin  with  a  seaport  on  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  canal  is  sixty  miles  long,  and  can  be 
used  by  ships  of  600  tons  burden. 

It  is  expected  that  the  erection  of  the  centre 
span  of  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge  over  Hell  Gate, 
New  York,  will  be  completed  in  1915.  The  span 
will  be  1,017  feet,  making  it  one  of  the  longest  in 
the  world. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal,  connecting  the  waters  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  was  opened 
July  30  to  vessels  not  exceeding  fifteen  feet 
draught.  It  is  contemplated  that  in  1915  the  canal 
will  be  opened  for  its  entire  length  of  eight  miles 
to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet. 

Work  on  the  Roger  Pass  Tunnel  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road has  progressed  favorably.  When  completed 
it  will  be  five  miles  long,  and  will  be  the  longest 
tunnel  in  America. 

According  to  a  despatch  from  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  a  railroad  sixty  miles  long  will  be  built 
in  Iceland.  At  present  there  Is  not  a  mile  of 
railroad  on  the  island. 

One  of  the  largest  pumping  installations  in  the 
world  is  being  installed  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  drain  Lake  Mareotis,  near  Alexandria. 
A  difficult  piece  of  engineering  work  was  ac- 
complished bv  the  completion  of  a  new  light- 
house on  Fastnet  Rock,  off  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  light,  which  is  produced  by  incandescent 
burners  and  intensified  by  mirrors,  can  be  seen 
on  a  clear  ninht  twenty  miles. 

A  rope  railway,  seventy-five  miles  long,  over  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  connecting  the  Vale  of 
Kashmir  with  the  plains  of  Punjab,  was  put  in 
operation.  It  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  longest 
railways  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

It  was  officially  announced  that  after  January 
1,  1915,  the  maximum  draught  of  ships  using  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  is  at  present  twenty-nine  feet, 
will  be  increased  to  thirty  feet. 

The  Snoqualmle  Tunnel,  about  two  miles  long 
through  the  Cascade  Mountains  at  the  summit 
Of  Snoqualmie  Pass,  was  completed.  This  tunnel 
greatly  reduces  the  grade  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railroad  between  Rockdale 
and  Keechelus,  sixty  miles  cast  .if  Seattle.  Wash. 
The  building  of  the  Barge  (anal.  New  York, 
has  progressed  favorably.  Of  the  346  miles  of 
canal  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  work  has  been  completed.  Contracts 
for  many  of  the  terminals  have  been  awarded. 

New  York  Subways,  see  Index.  New  York 
Water  Supply,  see  Index. 

The  new  viaduct  for  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
over  the  Tunkhannock  Creek,  about  twenty-two 
miles  northwest  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  will  on  com- 
pletion be  one  of  the  largest  concrete  structures 
in  the  world.  The  viaduct  will  eliminate  many 
curves  and  grades,  and  will  shorten  the  running 
time  between    New   York   and   Buffalo. 

Work  was  started  early  in  19  14  on  an  extensive 
harbor  development  at  Toronto.  Canada.  The 
development  includes  new  piers,  the  creation  of 
a  rew  Industrial  district,  and  of  a  large  park. 
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MASONIC   GRAND    LODCES    IN  THE    UNITED   STATES  AND    BRITISH  AMERICA. 


Grand 
Lodges. 


Alabama.  . . 

Alberta 

Arizona 

Arkansas. . . 
Brit.  Col.... 

California  . . 

Canada 

Colorado.  .. 
Connecticut 
Delaware.  . . 

Dist.  of  Col.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  .. 
Louisiana  .. 

Maine 

Manitoba. .. 
Maryland... 

Mass 

Michigan.... 
Minnesota  . 
Mississippi . 
Missouri  ... 
Montana  ... 


No. 
Mem- 
bers, 
1914. 


26,397 
5,382 
2,118 

20,534 
6,344 

50,257 
53,699 
16, 189 
24, 281 
3,358 

9,599 
11,487 
38,425 

4,012 
122, 233 
63,035 
47,585 
40.668 
40,459 
15,152 
29,872 

6,465 
15, 766 
63,290 
71,752 
27,447 
19,103 
58,237 

6,977 


Grand  Secretaries. 


G.  A.  Beauchamp.Montg'  y. 
G.  MacDonald,  Calgary. 
G.  J.  Beskruge,  Tucson. 
F.  Hempstead.  Little  Bock. 
W.  A.  De  Wolf  Smith,  New 

Westminster. 
J.  Whicher,  San  Francisco. 
Balph  L.  Gunn, Hamilton. 
C.  H.  Jacobson.  Denver. 
Geo.  A.  Kies,  Hartford. 
Virginius    V.    Harrison, 

Wilmington. 
Arvine  W.  Johnston,Wash. 
W.P.Webster,  Jacksonville. 
W.  A.  Wolihin,  Macon. 
Theop.  W.  Bandall,  Boise. 
Isaac  Cutter,  Camp  Point. 
C.W.  Prather,  Indianapolis. 
N.  B.  Parvin,  Cedar  Bapids. 
Albert  K.  Wilson,  Topeka. 
Dave  Jackson,  Louisville. 
B.  Lambert,  New  Orleans. 
Stephen  Berry,  Portland. 
James  A.  Ovas,  Winnipeg. 
George  Cook,  Baltimore. 
Thos.   W.  Davis,  Boston. 
L.  B.  Winsor,  Beed  City. 
John  Fishel,  St.  Paul. 
V.    G.  Speed,  Vicksburg. 
J.  B.  Parson,  St.  Louis. 
Cornelius  Hedges.  Jr.,Hel. 


Grand 
Lodges. 


Nebraska. 

Nevada  .' 

N.Brunswick. 
N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. . 
New  Mexico. 

New  York 

N.  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota 
Nova  Scotia. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  .  . . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Pr.  Ed.  Island 

Quebec 

Bhode  Island 
Saskatchew'n 
S.  Carolina  . . 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee  .  . . 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  . 
W.  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 1,671,427 


No. 
Mem- 
bers, 
1914. 


20, 144 

1,886 

3,320 

10.620 

36.649 

3,208 

186,179 

22,314 

8.666 

6.528 

90.666 

23,353 

12,315 

110,630 

769 

7,362 

8.461 

4,50(1 

14,281 

10.221 

26. 242 

58, 724 

2, 081 

13.610 

1 23, 392 

18,407 

15,768 

28.082 

3,036 


Grand  Secretaries. 


Francis  E.  White,  Omaha. 
E.  D.  Vanderleith,  Carson. 
J.  Twining  Hartt,  St.  John. 
H.  M.  Chen y,  Concord. 
Benj.  F.  Wakefield.Trent. 
A.  A.  Keen,  Albuquerque. 
E.  M.  L.  Ehlei-s,  N.  Y.  City. 
John  C.  Drewry,  Baleigh. 
W.  L.  Stock  well,  Fargo. 
Thomas  Mo  wbray.Halifax. 
J.  H.  Bromwell,  Cincin'ti. 
W.  M.  Anderson, Waurika. 
.las.  F.Bobinson,  Portland. 
.John  A. Perrv, Philadelphia 
W.P.  Doull,Charlottetown. 
Will.  H.  Whyte,  Montreal. 
S.  P.  Williams,  Providence. 
J.  M.  Shaw,  Begin  a. 
O.  Frank  Hart,  Columbia. 
G.A.  Pettigrew, Sioux  Falls 
John  B.  G arret t,  Nashville. 
John  Watson.  Waco. 
Chas  .B.  Jack  ,Sa  1 1  La  keCity. 
H.  H.  B-ss.  Turlington. 
Chas.  H.Neshitt, Richmond. 
Horace  W.  Tyler,  Taeoma. 
John  M.Collins.Charleston. 
Win.  VV.  Perry,  Milwaukee. 
W.  L.  Kuykendall,  Saratoga 


The  returns  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  United  States  and  British  America  for  1913  w>re  as 
follows:    Whole  number  of  members,  1,567, 799.    Gain  in  membership  over  preceding  year,  103,628. 

These  Grand  Lodges  are  in  full  affiliation  with  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  of  which  the  Imke  of 
Con  naught  is  Grand  Master,  and  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Ireland.  Scotland.  Cuba,  Peru,  South  Australia, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
also  with  the  Masons  of  Germany  and  Austria.  They  are  not  in  alTiliation  and  do  not  correspond 
with  the  Masons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France;  they,  however,  affiliate  with 
and  recognize  Masons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Freemasonry  is  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church  in  Spain  and  other  Catholic  countries  and  the  membership  is  small  and  scattered. 

ANCIENT  ACCEPTED  SCOTTISH  RITE  MASONS. 

Supreme  Council  op  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors-General  of  the  Thirtv-third  and 

Last  Degree. 

The  officers  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  are:  M.  P.  Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  Barton  Smith, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  P.  G.  Lieutenant-Commander,  Leon  M.  Abbott,  Massachusetts.  Grand  Minister  of  State, 
Amos  Pettibone,Ill.  Grand  Treasurer-  General,  Leroy  A.  Goddard.  Grand  Secretary- General,  James 
H.  Codding;  office,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  officers  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  are:  Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  George  F.  Moore. 
Secretary- General,  J.  H.  Cowles,  433  Third  Street  N.  W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  These  grand  bodies 
are  in  relations  of  amity  with  the  Supreme  Councils  for  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Italy,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Chile, 
Central  America,  Greece,  Canada,  Cuba,  Switzerland,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Spain,  Servia,  Equador  and 
The  Netherlands. 

Supreme  Council  of  Sovereign  Grand   Inspectors-General  of   the   Thirty-third  and 

Last  Degrek  of  the  Axcientt  amd  Accepted  Scottish  Bite,  as  Organized  by 

Joseph  Cerneau,  Thirty-third  Degree,  in  the  Year  1807. 

M.  P.  Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  An  Irew  J.  Provost,  N.  Y.     Grand  Secretary-  General,  Alf  red  C. 

Dupont,  M.  D.  ,N.  Y.    The  Sovereign  Grand  Consistory  has  had  a  continuous  existence  of  one  hundred 


tina,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Greece,  Austria-Hunirary, 
and  otherGrand  Orients.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  seventy-three  subordinate  Consistories  of  Sublime 
Princes  of  the  Boyal  Secret,  which  are  subdivided  into  Lodges  of  Perfection,  Councils  of  Princes  of 
Jerusalem,  Chapters  of  Bose  Croix,  and  Consistories,  with  a  membership  of  many  thousands.  The 
two  Consistories  in  Manhattan  are  Cerneau,  No.  1,  with  over  a  thousand  Sublime  Princes,  and 
Giordano  Bruno,  No.  66,  working  in  the  Italian  language.  Official  address,  No.  320  Temple  Court, 
Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 

Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Bite. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors-General,  thirty- third  and  last  degree  of  the 
Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Bite  of  Freemasonrv  for  the  United  States  of  America,  their  Territories 
and  Dependencies,  Orient  of  New  York.  Officers— Sovereiqn  Grand  Commander,  M.  W.  Bayliss, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Lieutenant- Grand  Commander,  Josiah  H.  Long,  Boston,  Mass.  Treasurer- Gen- 
eral, Hn\aenO.  ILWl,  Providence,  B.  I.  Secretary-General,  M.  W.  Morton,  Providence.  B.I.  This 
Supreme  Council  was  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  October  28,  1807,  and  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
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FREEMASONRY— Continued. 

ROYAL    ARCH    MASONS. 

Officers  of  the  Gevkkal  Grand  Chapter 

General  Grand  High  Priest— Bernard  G.  Witt,  Henderson,  Ky.  General  Grand  Scribe— Wm.  F. 
Kuhn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Grand  Treasurer— John  M.  Carter,  Baltimore,  Md.  General  Grand  Secre- 
tary—Charles  A.  Conover,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

The  General  Grand  Chapter  was  organized  at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  24, 1797,  and  is  a  central 
organization  of  the  grand  chapters  of  the  several  State  jurisdictions.  It  exercises  direct  jurisdiction 
over  territory  not  occupied  by  any  Grand'Chapter. 

The  number  of  grand  chapters,  each  representing  a  State  or  Territory  (except  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  >,  is  47.  ami  the  number  of  enrolled  subordinate  chapters  is  3,057.  Hawaii,  Chde.  Philippine 
Islands. Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canal  Zone,  Alaska  and  Panama  are  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  General  Grand  Chapter,  with  a  total  of  9  subordinate  chapters. 

The  total  membership  of  the  enrolled  subordinate  chapters  is  364,773.  The  degrees  conferred  in 
Chapters  are  Mark  Master,  Past  Master,  Most  Excellent  Master,  and  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

The  next  Triennial  Convocation  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1915. 


KNIGHTS    TEMPLAR. 

Offtcers  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Grand  Master— Arthur  MacA  rthur,  Troy,  N.  Y.    Grand  Treasurer— H.  Wales  Lines,  Ct.      Grand 
Recorder—  Frank  H.  Johnson,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  number  of  Grand  Commanderies  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  each  representing  indi- 
vidual states  or  Territories  (except  that  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  are  combined),  is  46. 
Commanderies  subordinate  to  Grand  Commanderies,  1.326,  with  a  membership  of  221,785.  Com- 
manderies  subordinate  to  Grand  Encampment,  9;  membership,  1,200;  total  number  of  command- 
eries. 1,335;  total  membership,  222,985.  The  orders  conferred  in  a  Commaudery  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar are  Red  Cross,  Knight  Templar,  and  Knight  of  Malta.  A  Mason,  to  obtain  these  orders,  must 
be  a  Master  Mason  and  Royal  Arch  Mason  in  good  standing,  and  a  member  of  both  Lodge  and 
Chapter.   The  next  Triennial  Conclave  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  CaL ,  June,  1916. 


COLORED    MASONIC    BODIES. 

The  information  concerning  these  bodies  may  be  obtained  from  Harry  A.  Williamson,  Grand 
Secretary,  294  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


NOBLES    OF    THE    MYSTIC    SHRINE. 

The  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  is  not  a  regular  Masonic  body, 
but  its  membership  is  composed  strictly  of  Masons  who  have  reached  the  32d  degree,  A.  A.  S.  Rite 
(18th  degree  in  England),  or  Knights  Templar  in  trood  standing.  There  are  137  temples  in  the 
United  states,  and  a  total  membership  of  about  200, 500, 

The  following  are  the  imperial  officers  for  the  United  States  for  1914-15:  Potentate,  Frederick 
"R.  Smith,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;J)epiUy,  J.  P. Stevens.  Portland,  M  .;  Chief  Rabban,  Henry  F.  Nledring- 
haus,Jr.  ,St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Treasurer,  Williams.  Brown,  523  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Becorder. 
Benjamin  W.  Rowell,  206  Masonic  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.  The  1915  Conclave  will  be  held  at 
Seattle,  Wash. ,  May  13-14. 
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NOTICE— The  following  data  concerning  fraternal  organizations  is  based  upon  the  latest  infor- 
mation obtainable,  but  is  subject  to  the  frequent  changes  Incidental  to  the  formation  of  these  bodies, 

Ben  Ilnr,  Tribe  of— Founded  1894;  supreme  temple,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  courts,  1435; 
members.  105,043;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $11,871,952;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal 
year,  $1,305,534;  Supreme  Chief,  K.  H.  Gerard,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Supreme  Scribe,  J.  C. 
Snyder,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  ;  supreme  Keeper  of  Tribute,  S.  E.  Voris,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

IJ'nai  ll'ritli.  Independent  Order  of—  Founded  1843;  grand  lodges, 11;  subordinate  lodges. 
412:  members,  :{8,447;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $517,893;  President,  Adolf  Kraus, 
Chicago,  III.;  First  Vice-President,  Lucius  L.  Solomons,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jacob  Slng'T,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Treasurer,  Jacob  Forth,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Secretary,  A.  B. 
Seelenfreund,  Tribune  Bidg.,  Chicago,  111.    (Report  of  1913.  ) 

ll'ritli  Abrn4in.ui  Order— Founded  1887;  errand  lodge,  1:  sub-lodges,  735;  members,  200, 7t',o; 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $7,000,000;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $650,000; 
Qxand  Master,  Leon  Sanders,  220  Broadway,  New  York;  Secretary,  Max  L.  Hollander,  37  Sev- 
enth st.  ,  New  York. 

Ilrm  li i-rliooil  of  American  Yeomen— Founded  1897;  supreme  castle,  1;  subordinate 
homesteads, 3,618; members,  177,704;  ben. -tits disbursed  since  organizat  on,  $10,059,881;  benefits 

disbursed  last   fiscal  year,  $1,012,100;  Grand  Foreman,  Willi  im  Koch;  Chief  Correspondent,  W.   B. 

Davy:  Grand  Master  of  Accounts.  P.  s.  Dunshee.    Address  of  officers,  Des  Moines,  towa, 

embolic  Benevolent  Legion— Founded  1881;  state  councils,  6;  subordinate  councils,  375; 
members.  I6,160;benents  disbursed  since  organisation,  $23,502,640;   benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal 

r.  .+.">4»i. :;»)!;  President,  it.  li.  Tippett,  Baltimore, Md.  t  Secretary,  John  E.  Dunn,  ISO  Reinseu 
St..  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Wm.  T.  Reynolds,  Brooklyn, N.  Y. 

Catholic  K  nljrhta  of  Amortcm—Founded  1S77;  grand  councils,  29;  subordinate  councils,  520; 

members.  18,700;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $10,080,480;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal 

Etr,  $546,06 1 ;  Supreme  Presid.-ut,    Pellx  Gaudin,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  supreme   Vice- President, 

Geo,  i>.  La  >dwehr,  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Supreme  Secretary,  Henry  Sienier,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Supreme 

Treasurer.  Charles  K.    1 1  annaner.  Si.  Louis,  Mo. 

Catholic  Hiitnnl  Hc.iciii  A--.o<-iation— Founded  1876;  grand  State  councils,  7;  sub- 
ordinate branches,  780;  members,  *>:;. 700;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization.  828,607,904; 
benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $1,683,670;  Supreme  President,  John  J.  Hynes,  P.uffalo,  X.  Y.  : 
supreme  Recorder,  Joseph  Cameron,  Ilornell,  H.  Y.  ;  Supreme  Treasurer,  William  Mueuch, 
Syracuse,!?.  V. 
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Court  of  Honor— Founded  189o:  grand  court,  1;  district  courts,  1,227 ;  members  73,563; 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $9, 863, 5S9;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  vear  $760  162- 
Chancellor,  A.  L.Hereford,  Springfield,  III.  ;  Recorder,  W.  E.  Robiusou,  Springfield. 'ill  :  Treas- 
urer, L.  M.  Dixon,  Springfield,  111.  '  ' 

Daughters  of  America-Founded  1891;  National  council,  1;  State  councils,  12;  subordinate 
councils,  700;  members,  50.000.  National  Councilor,  Mrs.  Lila  W.  Thompson  New  Egypt  N  I  • 
National  Secretary,  Mrs.  Julia  T. Roth,  1216  The  Nicholas,  Toledo,  Ohio:  National  Treasurer.  A  m! 
Vaux,  New  York  City. 

Daughters  of  Isabella— National  Sup.  Regent,  Miss  Mary  L.  McKernan,  TJtica,  N  Y  • 
National  Secretary  M.J.  Kelly,  106  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  State  Regent,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Larkin, 
523  E.  138th  St.,  New  \ork  City;  membership,  18,000.    (Report of  1913  ) 

D 
since 
Wm 
tio 

Druids,  United  Ancient  Order  of— Founded  1781  (in  England),  1839  (in  America);  number 
of  grand  groves,  18;  sub-groves,  535,  total  number  of  members  (in  U.  S.  ),  32,487;  in  all,  307,000; 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $7,845,996;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $104,440;  Su- 
preme Arch,  A.J.  Peters,  New  Orleans,  La,  ;  Supreme  Secretary,  H.  Freudenthal,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Supreme  Treasurer,  Louis  Krauss,  La  Fayette,  Iud. 

Eagles,  Order  of— Founded  1898;  grand  aerie. 1;  subordinate  aeries,  2,629;  members,  400,000; 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  812,532,612;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  vear,  $1,728,  744; 
President  Conrad  H.  Mann,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ;  Secretary,  John  S.  Parry,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Offices, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eastern   Star,   Order   of— Founded  1876;  grand  chapters,  52;  subordinate  chapters,  7,700; 
members,  700,000;   Grand  Matron,  Mrs.  Rata  A.  Mills,  Duke  Center,    Pa.;  Grand  Secretary,  Mrs 
Lorraine  J.  Pitkin,   1066Berwyn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Grand  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Ercanbrack, 
Anamosa,  Iowa. 

Elks,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of— Founded  1868;  grand  lodge,  1;  sub- lodges, 
1,317;  members  in  the  United  States,  428.479;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $4,863,189; 
benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $592,404;  G rand  Exalted  Ruler,  Raymond  Benjamin,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Grand  S'-cretary,  Fred.  C.  Robinson,  Dubuque.  Iowa;  Treasurer,  Chas.  A.  White, 
Chicago,  III     Headquarters  in  New  York  (Lodge  No.  1),  110  W.  43d  St. 

Foresters,  Ancient  Order  of— Founded  1734;  established  in  America  1836.  The  American 
branch  is  composed  of  3  high  courts  and  439  subordinate  courts,  and  has  44.698  members.  Total 
membershipthroughoutthe  world  1,584,240,  as  stated  by  the  Foresters'  Director}'  December  31, 1912. 
The  surplus  funds  of  the  society  amounted  to  $50,994,370,  and  its  assets  aggregated  §93,000,000. 
Benefits  disbursed  since  1836,  $163,000,000;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $5,300,000. 
Officers  of  the  A  merican  branch  are  as  follows :  High  Chief  Ranger,  Chas.  Jacbbson,  New  York 
City;  High  Sub-Chief  Ranger,  Samuel  Pearce,  Ishpeming,  Mich. ;  High  Court  Treasurer,  Henry 
Kraft,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Robert  A.  Sibbald,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J.     (Report  of  1913.) 

Foresters,  Independent  Order  of— Founded  1874;  high  courts,  55;  subordinate  courts.  4,150; 
members,  218,074;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $41,903,227:  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal 
year,  $3,726,164;  Supreme  Chief  Ranger,  E.  G.  Stevenson,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Supreme  Secretary, 
Fred  J.  Darch,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Supre.ne  Treasurer,  Robert  Mathison,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Foresters  of  America— Is  a  distinct  organization,  not  in  affiliation  with  the  above.  Its 
present  jurisdiction  is  United  to  the  United  States.  Founded  1864 ;  grand  courts,  18;  sub-courts, 
1.696;  members,  222,182;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $42,099,148;  benefits  disbursed 
last  fiscal  year,  81,  483,220;  Supreme  Chief  Ranger,  Edward  B.  O'  Brien,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  Supreme  Sub- 
Chief  Ranger,  C.  P.  Rendon,  Stockton,  Cal.;  Supreme  Treasurer,  P.  J.  O'Keefte,  New  York  City; 
Supreme  Secretary,  Thomas  M.  Donnellv,  275  Grove  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ;  Supreme  Recording 
Secretary,  Chas.  W.  Bagley,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Fraternal  Aid  Union— Founded  1890;  grand  lodge,  1;  local  lodges,  1,850;  members,  80,000; 
benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $12,000,000;  benefits  disbursed  for  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1914,  $357,907;   President,  V.  A.  Young,  Denver,  Col.;  Secretary,   L.  D.  Roberts,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Fraternal  Brot  uerliood— Founded  1896 ;  grand  odge,  none ;  subordinate  lodges,  520 ;  members, 
33,041;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization, $3,752,738;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $439,622. 
President,  Mrs.  Emma  R  Neidig,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ;  Secretary,  Chas.  W.  Dempster,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Free  Sons  of  Israel,  Indepemlent  Order  of— Founded  1849;  grand  lodges,  3;  subordinate 
lodges,  87;  members,  8,600;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $6,841,559:  benefits  disbursed 
last  fiscal  year,  $282,203;  Grand  Master,  M.  S.  Stern,  2013  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
Secretary,  Abraham  Hater,  21  West  124th  Street,  New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Louis  Frankenthaler, 
1215  Madison  Avenue,  New  YTork  City. 

Gleaners,  Ancient  Order  of— Founded  1894;  supreme  arbor,  1;  local  arbors.  1,325;  mem- 
bers, 72,000;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $2,852,305;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year, 
$340,683;  President  Supreme  Council,  John  Livingston,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Secretary,  G.  H.  Slocuni, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Golden  Cross,  United  Order  of— Founded  1876;  grand  commanderies,  11;  subordinate 
commanderies,  474;  members,  17,630;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $12,076,567;  benefits 
disbursed  last  fiscal  year.  $426,535;  Commander.  J.  P.  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  Keeper  of 
Records,  W.  R.  Cooper,  Knoxville,  Tenu.  ;  Treasurer,  Fred  W.  Ranskolb,  Boston,  Mass. 

Golden  Seal,  Order  of— Founded  1902;  grand  court,  1;  subordinate  courts,  400;  members, 
9,566;  benefits  disbursed  siace  organization,  $4,231,400;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $660,942; 
President,  Hill  Montague,  Richmond,  Va.  ;  Secretary,  Arthur  F.  Bouton,  Roxbury,N.  Y. 

Heptasoplis,  Improved  Order— Founded  1878;  supreme  conclave,  1;  conclaves,  770;  mem- 
bers, 70,110;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $21,760,057;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year, 
$1,559,073;  Supreme  Archon,  M.  G.  Cohen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  Supreme  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Pleit- 
ner,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Supreme  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Ramsay,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hermann's  Sons— Founded  1840;  lodges,  20;  subordinate  lodges,  640  brothers,  332  sisters; 
members,  38,000  brothers,  14, 000  sisters;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $14,000,000;  bene- 
fits disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $1, 150,000 ;  Secretary ,  Richard  Schafer,  New  Britain,  Ct. 
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Hibernians  of  America,  Ancient  Order  of— Founded  1836;  national  board,  1  county, 
450;  divisions,  1,500;  members.  250,000:  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $425,000;  National 
President.  Joseph  McLaughlin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  National  We- President,  Patrick  F.  Cannon, 
Clinton,  Mass.;  National  Secretary,  Philip  J.  sullivan,  Thompsonville,  Ct. 

Irish  Catholic  Benevolent  Union— Founded  1869;   national  societies,  1;  subordinate  soci- 
eties, 131;    members.  15,000;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  §2,650,344;  benefits  disbursed 
last  li-cal  year,   $53,944;   President,    Daniel  Duffy,   Pott.sville,  Pa.;  Treasurer,  Win.   F.  Fanning 
Providence,  11.  I.  ;  Secretary,  Frank  P.  McCue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Iroquois,  Order  of— Founded  in  1898;  representative  form  of  government  through  district 
conventions  composed  of  elected  delegates  from  the  subordinate  lodges;  members,  1,632;  benefits 
disbursed  since  organization,  8323, 699;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  vear,  $32,066;  Supreme  Presi- 
dent, Medlord  B.  Farrtngton;  Supreme  Secretary,  Walter  A.  Rice;  Supreme  Treasurer,  Charles  F. 
Jekel.     Headquarters,  Kutt'alo,  N.  Y. 

Knights  and   Ladies  of  Honor— Founded  1877;  grand  lodges.  15;  sflb-lodges,  1,225;  mem- 


1  is t  fiscal  year,  $1,435,667;  National  President,  W.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  Security  Building,  Topeka, 
Kan. ;  National  Secretary,  J.  V.  Abraham.  Topeka,  Kan. 

Knights  of  Columbus— Founded  1882;  State  councils.  52;  subordinate  councils,  1,675;  mem- 
hers,  327,750;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $7,308,682;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  vear, 
8,23,475;  Supreme  Knight,  James  A.  Flaherty,  New  Haven,  Ct.; ^supreme  Secretary,  William  J. 
MeGiuley,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  Supreme    Treasurer,  D.  J.  Callahan,  Washington,    D.    C. 

Ivuights  of  Honor— Founded  1873;  grand  lodges,  24;  subordinate  lodges,  998;  members, 
16,000;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $101,365,433;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year, 
61,208,000;  Supreme  Dictator,  Edwin  C.  Wood,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Supreme  Reporter  aud  Treas- 
urer, Frank  B.  Sliger,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Knights  of  Malta,  Ancient  and  Illustrious  Order— Founded  in  Jerusalem,  1048;  in 
America,  1870;  grand  commanderies,  5 ;  sub-commanderies,  300;  members,  36, 000;  supreme  Com- 
mander, Millard  A.  Kuder,  Allen  town.  Pa.;  Supreme  Recorder,  Frank  Gray,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Knights  of  the  <*oldeu  Eagle— Founded  1878;  supreme  castle,  1;  grand  castles,  14;  grand 
temples.  6;  castles  701;  temples,  306;  members,  81,992;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization, 
$6,253,259;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  8276,821;  Chief,  Geo.  A.  Llppincott,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.;  Master  of  Records,  John  B.  Treibler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Keeper  of  Exchequer,  Win.  Culbert- 
son, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Knights  of  the  Modern  3Iaccabees— Founded  1881;  great  camp.  1;  subordinate  camns, 
1,290;  members,  6l,863;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $21,590,889:  benefit  i  disbursed  last 
fiscal  year,  $1,240,690;  Great  Commander,  Geo.  S.  Lovelace,  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Record  Keeper, 
A.  M.Slav,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Knights  of  the  lloyal  Arch— Founded  1901;  grand  lodges,  1;  subordinate  lodges,  63;  mem- 
bers, 3,700;  benetirs  disbursed  since  organization,  $265,000;  benefits  dtsbur  ed  last  fiscal  year, 
$25,000;  Grand  Valiant  Commander,  D.  Kuabbe;  Recorder,  F.  G.  Rouey,  San  Francisco,  Gal.; 
Treasurer,  Theo.  Gier,  Oakland.  Cal. 

I iU  lies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association— Founded  1890;  subordinate  branches,  i. 226: 
members,  147,025;  benefits  disbursed  sine.'  organization,  $11,985,234;  benefits  disbursed  lust  fiscal 
vear.  $1,197,040;  Supreme  President,  Miss  Kate  Mahoney,  Troy.  N.  Y.  ;  Supreme  Recorder,  Mrs. 
J.  A.   Rover,  Frie,  Pa.  ;  Supreme  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Costelloe,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Ladies  of  the  .ifaccabees  of  the  VVorld— Founded  1892;  great  hives,  3;  subordinate  hives, 
2.892;  members,  171. 618;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization, $10,896,986;  benefits  disbursed  last 
fiscal  vear,  $909,249;  Supreme  ( 'ommander,  Miss  Biua  M.  West,  Port  Hurou,  Mich. ;  Record  Keeper, 
Miss  Frances  Partridge,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Ladies  of  the  Hod  era  >Iaccabees— Founded  1886;  great  hive,  1;  subordinate  hives,  885; 
members,  4H.943;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $'5,696,941;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal 
year,  $352,646;  Great  Commander,  Frances E.  Burns;  Great  Record  Keeper,  Emma  K  Bower, 
M.  D.;  fireat  Finance  Keeper,  Susie  S.  Graves,     Headqnaners,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Loyal  Americans  of  the  Republic-  Founded  1896;  number  of  grand  lodges,  1;  subordinate 
lodges,  638;  members,  15,978;  benefits  disbursed  since  organisation,  $2,912,343;  benefits  disbursed 
last  fiscal  year,  $215,630;  Supreme  President,  E.J.  Dunn,  Chicago,  111.;  Supreme  Secretary, 
H.  D.  Cowan,  Karper  Building,  Chicago,  III.  ;  Supreme  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Ramsey,  Chicago,  111. 

Loyal  Ornnge  Institution— Founded  1068;  supreme  grand  lodge,  1;  members  (1913),  150,- 
000;  Supreme  Grand  Master,  Thomas  A.  Taylor,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Kirkland,  2217  H 
street  N.  \v.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LovaI  Order  of  Moose  -Founded  1SS8;  grand  lodge.  1;  subordinate  lodges,  1,610;  members, 
615.846;  DictatorjM.  M.  Garland,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Secretary,  Wm.  T.  Giles,  Anderson,  ind. 

tfaccabeesi  The  -Founded  1883;  snpremetent.  1;  grand  camps,  9;  subordinate  tents,  4.813: 
members,  279.614:  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  956,628,918:  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal 
fear,  84, 067/748;  Supreme  Commander,  D.  P.  Marker,  Detroit,  Mich.  ;  Supreme  Record  Keeper, 
L.  k.  staler,  Detroit,  Mien. 

blaster  Mates  and  Pilots,  American  Association— Founded  1889;  national  harbors,  10; 
harbors.  34:  members, 6,000:  President,  John  ll.  Pruett,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Secretary,  M.  D.  Tennis- 
wood.  318  vine  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Hyslic  Cirele,  The  Fraternal— Founded  1884;  grand  rulings,  17;  subordinate  rulings,  544; 
members,  18,912;  benefits  disbursed  since  organisation,  86,218.298;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal 
vear,  $:ii»2,017;  Supreme  Mystic  Ruler.  F.  II.  Duccwlts,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Recorder,  J.  D.  Myers, 
Philadelphia,  Fa. :  Treasurer,  John  Smiley,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Mystic  Order  Yelled  Prophets  of  the  Curb. mi  ed  Realm  -Membership,  25,000.  Grand 
Secretary,  Sidmy  I).  Smith,  Hamilton,  New  York. 

Myatle  Workers  of  the  World- Founded  1896;  grand  lodge,  1;  subordinate  lodges.  1,041; 
mpmbeis,  78,220;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $4,777,177;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal 
year,  8553.118;  Supreme  Master.  J.  Ross  Mickey,  Macomb.  111.;  Supreme  Secretary,  John  R. 
Walsh,  Fulton,  111. :  Supreme  Banker,  A.  F.  Schoch,  Ottawa,  111 
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National  Union— Founded  1SS1;  seuate  councils,  747;  members,  62.483;  benefits  disbursed 
since  organization.  839.587,340;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year.  $2,40."), 514;  President,  Frank 
E.  Ferguson,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Secretary,  E.  A.  Myers,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Bentley, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

New  England  Order  of  Protection— Founded  18S7 ;  grand  lodges,  6;  members,  54,672;  bene- 
fits disbursed  since  organization,  $12,819,288;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $1,016,141; 
Warden,  Frank  E.  Hill.  New  Haven,  Ct.  ;  Secretary,  D.  M.  Frye,  18  Fremont  St. ,  Mass. ;  Treas- 
urer, John  P.Sanborn,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Orioles,  Order  of— Founded  1910;  State  grand  nests,  9;  subordinate  lodges.  261;  members, 
97,605;  disbursements  not  reported;  President,  Fred  J.  Seanies,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Secretary,  Cbas.  F. 
Pfallman,  Buttalo,  N.  Y. ;  Treasurer,  Or.  J.  H.  Livingston,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Owls,  Order  of— Founded  1904;  home  nest.  1;  subordinate  nests,  1,927;  members,  297,642; 
President,  John  W.  Talbot ;  Secretary,  George  D.  Beroth;  Treasurer,  Frank  W.  Bailey.  Head- 
quarters, "Home  Nest,"  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Patriotic  and  Protective  Order  of  Stags— Founded  1914;  supreme  drove.  1 ;  local  droves. 
53;  members,  8,487;  Supreme  Director,  W.  R  Oupree,  St.  IiOuis,  Mo.  ;  Recorder,  W.  E.  Rogers, 
Louisville,  Ky.  ;  Treasurer,  B.  E.  Carrm,St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Prelate,  J.  H.  Knowles,  New  York  City. 

Protected  Home  Circle— Founded  1886;  grand  circles,  9:  sub-circles,  607;  members* 
87.376;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $8,401,109;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  vear, 
$819,487;  President,  A.  C.  McLean;  Vice-President,  A.  W.Williams;  Secretary,  W.  S.  Palmer; 
Offices,  Sharon,  Pa. 

llechabites.  Independent  order  of— Founded  1832;  grand  tents,  4;  subordinate  tents.  4,037; 
members  (Great  Britain  and  America),  701,040;  High  Chief  Ruler,  Cbas.  T.  Carroll,  Washington, 
3).  C. ;  Secretary,  John  C.  Moore,  811  6th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Treasurer,  Lola  V.  Marks,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Red  Men,   Improved  Order  of— Founded  1763  and  1S34;  great  councils,  65;  subordinate 
br; 
201; 
Gi 
Chicii 

Royal  League— Founded  1883;  advisory  councils,  9;  subordinate  councils,  244;  members, 
32,052;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $9,631,036:  benefits  disbursed  Inst  fiscal  year, 
8714.791;  Supreme  Aichou,  W.  E.  Hyde,  Chicago;  Scribe,  Charles  E.  Piper,  1601  Masonic  Temple, 
Chicago;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Fernald,  Chicago,  111. 

Scottish  Clans,  Order  of— Founded  1878;  grand  clan,  1;  subordinate  clans.  165;  members, 
17,000:  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $1,744,486;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  vear, 
$130,250;  Royal  Chief,  Alexander  G.  Findlay,  Seattle,  Wash.  ;  Royal  Secretary,  Peter  Kerr,  906 
Old  South  Building,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Royal  Treasurer,  Duncan  Maclunes,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Shield  of  Honor— Founded  1S75;  grand  lodges,  6;  sub-lodges,  106;  members,  9,020;  bene- 
fits disbursed  since  organization  to  Dec,  1913,  $3,917,652;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  vear  to 
March  31.  1913,  $190,660;  Supreme  Master,  Milton  C.  Davis,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Secretary,  Charles 
E.  Sieg mind,  Baltimore.  Md.  ;  Treasurer.Wm.  H.  H.  Sultzer,  Baltimore,  Md. 

S<»ns  of  St.  Georjre,  Order— Poinded  1871;  grand  bodies,  10:  subordinate  bodies,  325;  mem- 
bers, 32.000:  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $3,643,498;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year, 
$175,^50;  Supreme  President,  Chas.  C.  Meurisse,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Suprema  Secretary,  Win.  J.  Trem- 
bath,  S04  Second  National  Bank  Building,  Wilkes- Barre,  Pa.;  Supreme  Treasurer,  Wm.  H.  Penny, 
New  York. 

Union  Fraternal  Iieagne— Founded  1893;  grand  assemblies.  3;  subordinate  assemblies,  100; 
members,  5,  WO;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $281,846;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  vear, 
$23,505;  President,  John  Merrill,  Boston;  Vice-President,  P.  J.  Tetrault,  Holyoke.  Mass.; 
Secretary,  J.  F.  Reynolds.  Somerville,  Mass.  ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Bartbelmes.  Brookline,  Mass. 

United  American  Mechanics,  Order  of— Founded  1S45.  State  councils,  17:  sub-councils,  464; 
members,  34,414;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $115,286;  National  Councilor,  Geo.  S.  Sides, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.;  National  Secretary,  H.  O.  Holstein,  420  Market  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ;  National 
Treasurer,  Joseph  II.  Shinn,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

United  American  Mechanics,  Junior  Order  of— Founded  1853:  State  councils,  31;  sub- 
councils,  2,244;  members,  205,405:  benefits  disbursed  since  organization.  $9,000,000.;  benefits 
disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $818,143;  National  Councilor,  A.  D.  Wilkin,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  vice- Coun- 
cilor. C.  B.  Webb,  Statesville,  N.  C. ;  Secretary,  M.  M.  Woods,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Reimer,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Commercial  Travellers  of  America,  Order  of— Founded  18S8;  grand  councils,  28; 
subordinate  councils,  556;  membership,  74,000:  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  s4, 441, 053; 
benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $596,7=11;  Supreme  Councilor.  Claude  Duval,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  ; 
Supreme  Secretary,  Charles  C.  Dairel.  Columbus,  O.  ;  Supreme  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Whitacre,  Co- 
lumbus, O.  ;  Supreme  Ofiice,  Columbus,  0. 

United  Workmen.  Ancient  Order  of— Founded  1S68;  grand  lodges,  40;  sub-lodges,  4,500; 
members,  350.000;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $250,000,000;  benefits  disbursed  last 
fiscal  vear.  S12.000.000;  Master  Workman,  Will  M.  Narvis,  Musca-ine,  Iowa;  Recorder,  M.  W. 
Sackett,  Meadville,  Pa.  ;  Receiver,  Edwin  F.  Danforth,  Skowhegan,  Me. 

Woodmen  of  America.  Fraternity  of  .Modern— Founded  1883;  head  camp,  1;  local 
camps.  14.115;  members,  908.139;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $137,934,529;  benefits 
disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  $11,966,336;  Head  Consul,  A.  R.  Talbot,  Lincoln,  Neb.  ;  Head  Clerk, 
James  McNamara,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Woodmen  of  fie  World— Founded  1891;  sovereign  camp,  1;  subordinate  camps,  10,825; 
members,  692,447;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization,  $55,543,508;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal 
vear,  $6,706,291;  Sovereign  Commander.  W.  A.  Fraser,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Clerk,  John  T.  YTates, 
bmaha.  Neb.  ;  Adviser,  B.  W.  Jewell,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Yeomen  of  America- Founded  1898;  national  council,  1;  local  councils,  547;  members,  17.- 
607;  benefits  disbursed  since  organization.  S960.372;  benefits  disbursed  last  fiscal  year,  8102,923; 
President,  Fred.  B.  Silsbee,  Chicago,  111.  :  Vice-President,  George  Johnson;  Secretary,  W.  O.  Guyton; 
Treasurer,  Lee  G.  Metcalf.    Headquarters,  Aurora,  111. 
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ODD    FELLOWSHIP. 

SOVEREIGN  GRAND  LODGE  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OP  ODD  FELLOWS 

Grand  Slre—C.  A.  Keller,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
2>.  Grand  Sire— Robert  T.  Daniel,  Griffin,  Ga. 
Grand  Secretary— John  B.Goodwin,  Baltimore,Md 
Assistant  Grand  Secretary— J.  Edward  Kroh,  Baltt 
more,  Md. 


Grand   Treasurer— M.  R.  Muckle, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Grand  Chaplain— J.  A.  Lucas,  Illinois. 
Grand  Marshal— Harper  Wilson,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Grand  Guardian— H.  R.  Perkins,  Rhode  Island. 
Grand  Messenger— W.  G.Nye,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GRAND  LODGES  AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN  SUBORDINATE  LODGES,  1913. 


Jurisdiction. 


Alabama •JO. 

Alberta 7. 

Arizona 2. 

Arkansas 24, 

British  Columbia 7, 

California 46. 

Colorado 14, 

Connecticut 23, 

aware 3, 

District  of  Columbia...  1, 

Florida 4, 

Georgia  33. 

Idaho 8. 

Illinois 105, 

Indiana 84. 

[owa 59, 

Kansas 49, 

Kentucky 28, 


No.  of 
Members 


Louisiana 

Maine 


4, 
26, 


016 
459 
194 
482 
0*26 
099 
082 
648 
426 
815 
229 
002 
174 
062 
044 
199 
4  5(  i 
372 
506 
042 


Jurisdiction. 


•  •••••• 


Manitoba 

Maritime  Provinces. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 
Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota. ... 

( >hio 

Oklahoma 

Ontario   


No.  of 
Members 


10, 
11. 
14, 
60, 
62, 
23. 

2, 
63, 

6, 
24, 

1, 
15, 

30, 

2, 

126, 

16. 

7, 

87, 

33, 

51. 


186 
048 
184 
436 
200 
032 
946 

H57 
305 
694 
596 
513 
332 
471 
294 
299 
245 
788 
850 
974 


Jurisdiction. 


jOregon 

(Pennsylvania 

jQuebec 

j  Rhode  Island 

Saskatchewan 

'South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

j  Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. . 

Virginia  .. 

Washington.  ., 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


......  •■• 


■  -  •••*•« 


No.  of 
Members 


19, 

157, 

5, 

6, 

6, 

3. 

12, 

31, 

43. 

3, 

m 

28! 
27. 
27, 
19, 
3, 


691 
751 

797 
430 
815 
350 
60S 
527 
242 
304 
589 
639 
942 
038 
732 
118 


Total 1,609,096 


The  lodge  membership  of  the  independent  Order  of  OddFellows,  which  includes  the  Grand  Lodges  of 
Australasia,  45,300;  Denmark,  *3, 487;  Germany,  6,692;  Netherlands,  696;  Sweden,  6,819;  Switzer- 
land, 568  (total,  63.562)  is  1,672,658,  female  members  not  included.  The  American  organization 
is  noi  in  affiliation  with  an  English  order  entitled  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows. 

'Report  for  1913  not  received. 
STATISTICS  OF  TKK  ORDER  THROUGHOUT   THE  WORLD  FROM  1830  TO  DEC.  31,  1913. 

Initiations  in  subordinate  lodges,  4,095.956;  members  relieved.  4,288, r>23;  widowed  families 
relieved.  341,287;  members  deceased,  435,049.  Total  relief,  $154,656,000.37;  total  revenue, 
$331,490,271  66. 

CONDITION  OF  TUB  ORDFR  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  DECEMBER  31,  1913. 


persons  belonging  to  the  Order,  2,167.055;  total  relief  paid  iu  1913,  $6,186,015.50;  total  receipts  of 
subordinate  bodies  for  1913,  $18, 950,609. 4S;  total  expenses  of  grand  and  subordinate  bodies  for 
1913,  $9,988,538.61;   invested  funus of  grand  and  subordinate  bodies  Dec.  31, 1913,  $66, 163, 274. 48. 

INDEPENDENT    ORDER    OF    ODD    FELLOWS,    MANCHESTER    UNITY. 

Officers  of  New  York  District:  Percy  Hooker  Prov.  G.  M.  ;  W.  Y.  O'Brien,  Deputy  Prov. 
G.  M.;  Wra.  E.  de  Banke,  Prov.  C  S.,  1674  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

This  order  was  founded  iulSOOand  is  represented  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  by  411  districts,  5,100  lodges,  and 
1,500,000  members,  with  a  capital  of  over  $80,000,000. 


CRAND    UNITED    ORDER    OF    OOO    FELLOWS    OP    AMERICA. 

Grand  Mfutter—  Edward  H.  Morris,  Chicago,  111.  De:pvti/  Grand  Master— J.  C.  .Johnson,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Grand  Treasurer—  W.  David  Brown,  New  York, N.  \ .  &rand  secretary— J.  F.  Needham.  N.  w. 
cor.  12th  and  Spruce  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

This  organization  is  composed  of  colored  Odd  Fellows,  subordinate  to  G.  U.  O.  O.  F.  Friend lv 
ciety,  Manchester,  England.  The  following  is  the  statistical  report  For  the  year  ending  July  lo, 
1<»14:  Lodges,  4,928;  Households  of  Ruth,  ;i,848;  P.  G.  BE.  Councils.  283;  Patriarchies,  210;  f>.  G. 
Lodges,  41;  juvenile  societies,  1,179:  district  grand  households,  30.  Total  number  of  branches, 
10.410.  The  total  membership  is  542.196.  The  general  meetings  are  biennial.  Next  one  will 
beheld  at  Washington,  D.  C,  191tt. 

INTERNATIONAL    ORDER    OF    GOOD    TEMPLARS. 

INTERNATIONAL  sl'PKK.MK  LODGE.— Int.  OfiiAf  TeMpUw  —  Bdvard  Wavrinskv,  M.  P., 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  Int.  P.  Chief  T^mphir— Jos.  Malms,  Birmingham,  England.  Inf.  Tice- lemplar— 
Lars  O.  Jensen,  Norway.  Int.  Secretary— Tom  Hone.v-man,  160  Hill  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Int.  Trrasui  ■  •      Herman  filuuu\   Hamburg,  Germany.     Next  Session:    Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1!)17. 

NATIONAL    GRAND    lA)lKi  K.--AT  V.  T 1— Beti.   I).  Wright,    Lockport.    N.  Y.        AT.    V.   7'.-Mrs 
F.  A.   W.  Janney,  Philadelphia,  Pa,     .v.  9 ■■-.     Willan!  O.  Wylle,  Beverly,  Mass.     M    Trmx.-j.  l. 
Youngberg.    Worcester,    Mass.     N.   A.    Sec.—C.    A.    Carlson,    New  Britain,  Ct.      Next  Session:  Sun 
Francisco,  CaL  .  193  & 

The  international  Order  of  Good  Templars  is  a  world-wide  brotherhood  of  over  600,000  total 
abstainers,  banded  together  for  mutual  protection  and  co-opetati  tn  in  temperance  work. 

The  Order  of  Good  Templars  fiisl  sprang  into  existence  Iu  185L  in  oueida  .County,  N.  Y.  State. 
Oneof  its  most  radical  features  w.us  the  recognition  of  women's  rights. 

The  lust  report  «<i  the  LaleraafctoAal  Secretary  recanted  the  number  of  grand  lodges  as  seventy  and 
the  membership  In  both  adult  and  fuveoue  brancheH,  820,0001  Grand  lodges  exist  in  nearly  all  states 
of  the  Union,  in  Kuglaod,  Ireland,  Scotland,  wales,  Denmark,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Switzerland.  Hungary,  Holland,  the  various  provinces  of  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  Bast,  West, 
and  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  British  India,  Iceland,  and  other  countries. 
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ORDER    OF    THE    SONS    OF    TEMPERANCE. 

NATIONAL  DIVISION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

M.  W.  Patriarch— Rev.  R  Hensley  Stavert,  Harcourt,  New  Brunswick,  Can.  ;  M.  W.  Associate— 
Horatio  B.  Wood,  Newport,  R.  I.  ;  M.  W.  Scribe— Boss  Slack,  4539  N.  20th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  M.  W.  Treasurer— -M.  M.  Eavenson,  Camden,  N.J. 

The  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York  September  29, 1842. 
It  is  composed  of  subordinate,  grand,  and  natioual  divisions.  It  has  rive  national  divisions— one  for 
North  America,  one  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  two  for  Australia,  and  one  for  New  Zealand.  It  has 
been  introduced  in  India  and  South  Africa.  In  the  course  of  its  existence  it  lias  had  nearly  four 
million  members  on  its  rolls.  Its  present  membership  in  North  America  is  25.00O,  of  whom  12,200 
are  in  the  United  States.     Its  fundamental  principle  is  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  71st  annual  session  of  the  National  Division  of  North  America  will  be  held  at  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  I.,  July  21, 1915.  

THE    ROYAL    ARCANUM. 

SUPREME  COUNCIL. 

Supreme  Regent— Frank  B.  "Wickersham,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Supreme  Vice- Regent— Sam'l  N.  Hoag, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.j  Supreme  Secretary— A.  T.  Turner,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Supreme  T>-easurer—A.  S. 
Robinson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


and! 

incorporated 

paid  to  Sept.  1,  1914,  $167,791,903. 38. 


Emergency  fund,  Sept.  1, 1914,  $5,614,616. 71. 


KNICHTS    OF    PYTHIAS. 

SUPREME  LODGE. 


Supreme  Chancellor— -Brig   S.Young,  Ada,  Ohio;  Supreme  Vice- Chancellor— John  J.  Brown,  Van- 
dalia.  111;  Supreme  Prelate— Joseph  H.  Spearing,  Columbia,  Tenn. ;  Supreme  Keeper  of  Records  and 
Seal—Yred.    E.    Wheaton,   Minneapolis,   Mien.   Supreme  Master  of  Exchequer— Thos.   D.   Meares, 
Wilmington,  X.  C. 
Membership,  January  1,  1913. 


Alabama. . . 

Alberta 

Arizona.... 
Arkansas . . 
Br.  Columbia 
California... 
Colorado.... 
Connecticut. 
Delaware ... 
Dist.   of  Col. 

Florida 

Georgia 


11,349 
1,010 
2,015 

5,878 
4,573 

22,795 
7,599 
8,795 
2,088 
1.234 
6,061 

12,586 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Towa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Manitoba 

Mar.  Prov's. 

Maryland 

Massach'tts  , 


3,470 
56,114 
64,734 
26,531 
10.512 
14,027 

6,228 
16,915  i 

2,855, 

2,903 ! 
10.459  ! 
27,570 


Michigan 

23,554  N.  Dakota... 

2,853 

Minnesota... 

7,863  .Ohio 

84,752 

Mississippi. . . 

7,269  Oklahoma... 

7,936 

3,829 

Montana 

2,810  .Oregon 

7.114 

Nebraska 

6,624  i  Pennsylvania 

54,445 

678 

New  Hamp.. 

6.92l!  Rhode  Island 

2,885 

jNew  Jersey.. 

15.019  S.  Carolina... 

10.370 

New  Mexico. 

1,161  IS.  Dakota.... 

2,926 

New  York. . 

22,648  Tennessee ... 

8,732 

N.  Carolina.. 

8,715  Texas 

24,729 

Utah 

1,387 

Vermont 

2.888 

Virginia 

7,154 

|  Washington . 

11,365 

■-W.  Virginia.. 

16,416 

\\  isconsin  . .. 

13,096 

!  Wyoming 

1,365 

Subordinate 

lodges 

Total 

1,388 

725,009 

Membership  of  the  insurance  department  (life  insurance).  67.6,3,  representing  an  aggregate 
•insurance  of  $94,615,360.      Membership  of  the  military  department,   19,782.     The  office  of  the 
Supreme  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seal  is  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.     The  next  biennial  convention  of  the 
Supreme  Lodge  will  be  held  at  Portland,  Ore.,  beginning  August  1,  1916. 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    FRATERNAL    ORGANIZATIONS. 

According  to  the  last  reports  of  the  supreme  bodies  of  these  organizations  to  The  World 
Almanac,  membership  of  principal  fraternal  organizations  in  United  States  and  Canada  is  as  follows: 


Freemasons 1, 671,427 

Odd  Fellows 1,609,096 

Modern  Woodmen  of  America 908,139 

Knights  of  Pythias .' 725,009 

Rechabites,  1  ndepeudeut  Order  of 701,040 

Eastern  star.Order  of , 700,000 

Woodmen  of  the  World 692.447 

Good  Templars,  Int'l  Order " 620,000 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose 615,846 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men 495,954 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. .  426,479 

Order  of  Eagles. 400,000 

Royal  Arch  Masons 364,773 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 358,000 

Knights  of  Columbus 327,750 

Order  of  Owls 297,642 

The  Maccabees 279,614 

A  ncient  Order  of  Hibernians 250,000 

Royal  Arcanu  m 248, !  90 

Knights  Templar 222,985 

Foresters  of  America 222,182 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters 218,074 

Junior  Order  of  United  Amer.  Mechanics..  205,405 

B'rith  Abraham  Order 200,760 

Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 200,500 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen 177,794 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World 171,618 

Loyal  Orange  Institution 150,000 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security 144,103 

Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association.. .  141,025 


Tribe  of  Beu  Hur 105,943 

Orioles,  Oroer  of 97.605 

Daughters  of  Liberty 90.549 

Protected  HomeCircle 87,376 


Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle. 
Fraternal  Aid  Union. 


81,992 
80,000 

Mystic  Workers  of  the  World 78,220 

United  Com'  1  Travellers  of  Am.,  Order  of.  74,000 

Courtof  Honor 73,563 

Order  of  Gleaners 72,000 

Improved  Order  ofHeptasophs 70,110 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor 67,500 

l  atliolic  Mutual  Benefit  Association 63,700 

National  Union 62,483 

Knights  of  the  Modern  Maccabees 61,863 

New  England  Order  of  Protection 54,672 

Hermann's  Sons 52,000 

Daughters  of  America 50,000 

Ladies  of  t lie  Modern  Maccabees 49,943 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 44,698 

Independent  Order  of  B'  nai  B'  rith 38,447 

Knights  of  Malta 36,000 

United  Order  of  American  Mechanics 34,414 

Fraternal  Brotherhood 33,041 

Order  o f  United  Ancient  Druids 32,487 

Royal  League 32.052 

sonsofSt.  George 32,000 

Smaller  organizations 205.410 

Total 15,674,220 


5GJ:  RELIGIOUS    STATISTICS    OF    THE    WORLD. 

The  estimates  In  the  first  two  tables,  except  foot  notes  thereto,  are  by  "Whitaker's  (London) 
Almanack;  those  of  Religious  Divisions  In  Europe  and  the  World,  by  Gustav  Sundbarg  in  Webb' 
Mulhall.      A  distinction  suould  be  observed  between  followers  and  actual  communicauts. 

NUMBERS  TN  THE  WORLD  ACCORDING  TO  CREED. 


Religion. 

No.  of  Followers. 

f                 Religion. 

No.  of  Followers. 

564.510,000 
300,830.000 
210,540,000 
221,825.000 
138  031.000 

6  Judaism  (a) ..            

13,052,846 

158,270,000 

25,000.000 

15,280,000 

7  Animism 

•8  Shintoism 

Unclassified 

5  Buddhism 

R  Y   CO NTI N  ENT A  L 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Religion. 

Europe. 

A  sia. 

Africa. 

North 
America. 

South 
America. 

Oceania. 

Christianity. 

(See  table  below. ) 
Confuscianism  and  Taoism.. 

300.000,000 

210,000,000 

142,000,000 

138,000,000 

484,359 

42,000,000 

25,000.0  >0 

6,000,000 

30,000 

300.000 

51,000,000 

11,000 

404,836 

98,000,000 

100,000 

100,000 

15,000 

2,144,061 
20,000 

110,000 
10,000 

5O.000 
1,250,000 

700  000 

3,800,000 

30,000 

25,000.000 

20  000 

9,950,175 

19,415 
17,000,000 

i.ooo.ooo 

130,000 

8,000.000 

150.000 

Total  Non-Christians 

14,750,175 

863,484. 359 

149,875,836 

10,379,061 

1,420,000 

42,919,415 

(a)  According  to  the  London  Jewish  Chronicle,  1914. 

CHRISTIANITY. 


Catholic  Churches. 

Total   Followers.! 

272.860.000 
120,000,000 

Protestant  Churches. 

Total   Followers. 

171,650,000 

564,510,000 

CHRISTIANITY    BY  CONTINENTAL  DISTRIBUTION. 


Religion. 


Catholic  Churches: 
Roman  Catholic.... 
Eastern  Churches.. 

Protestant  Churches. 


Total  Christians. 


Europe. 


183,760,000 


Asia. 


5,500,000 


9S,000,000  17.200,000 
93,000,000     6,000,000 


374,760,000  28,700000 


Africa. 


2,500,000 
8.800,000 
2.750,000 


9,05o, OOO 


North 

America. 


South 
America. 


36,700.000  36,200,000 

1.000.000 
65,000,000   '     400,000 


Oceania. 


8,200,000 
'4^500,666 


102,700,000  36  600,000  12,700,000 


Coptic  Church  has  706,322  followers  (Egyptian  census  1907) ;  Nestorians  80,000;  Jacobites  70,000. 
RELIGIOUS  DIVISIONS  OF  EUROPE  AND  WORLD  BEGINNING  OF  PRESENT  CENTURY". 


Number  of 

Country  and 

Christians. 

Jews,  (a) 

Moham- 
medans.$ 

Continent. 

Protestants . 

Roman 
Catholics.* 

5,600,000 
38,100,600 
20,300,000 
35,900,001) 
32,400,000 
,600.000 
12,100.000 

Total.* 

Other  Non-* 
Christians. 

Europe: 

United  Kingdom. 
France 

36,400.000 

700.000 

35,400,000 

4. 300. hum 

100,  OOO 

8,000 

4.000,000 

(098,400,000 

42,000,000 
38,800,000 
55,700,000 
t44,400,000 
32,500,000 
18,608.000 
1 100,200,000 

c382.600.000 

(a)  6,064.415 
(c)9.950,000 

600,000 

3,800.000 
(c)  8.200.000 

41,000 

Austria-Hungary . 
Italv 

I'D,  000 
40,000 

Spain 

Russia 

25.000 
340,000 

Total  Europe.. 

-179,100.000 

(c)   900.000 

Protestants. 

1.000,000 

200,000 

40.000 

25.000 

1,200.000 

2.500.ODO 

Others. 

Total. 

Jews. 

Moham- 
medans. 

Other  Non- 
Chrlstlans. 

Asia: 

India 

1,900,000 

1,100,000 

70,000 

12,500,000 

12.000.000 

27,500.000 

2, 900. 000 

1,300. ooo 

100,000 

12,500,000 

13,200,000 

62,500.000 
30.000.000 

14,600,000 

63,400.000 

229,600,000 
368,700,000 

51,900.000 

600.000 

52.000.000 

Japan 

Other  countries.  . 

Total  Asia 

30,000,000 

484,359 

170.500.000 

702.SOO.OOI) 

2,300.000 

6.300.000 

8.600.000 

404.836 

88.000.000 

67.700.000 

America. 

United  States.  .  .  . 
Rest  of  No.  Araer. 
South  America.  .  . 

64,100.000 

4.900.000 

400.000 

1  1.000.000 
26.800,000 
37.400,000 

75,200.000 

1. OOO, 000 

394. loo. ooo 

75.100.000 
31.700.000 
37.800.000 

.  144.600.000 

5.700.000 

(See  note  &) 

100.000 

300.000 

1.500.000 

Total  America. 

69,400.000 

4,700.000 

177.300.000 

2,194.061 
19,415 

1,900.000 

Australasia 

8,000 

246.700.000 

800.000 

Total  for  World.. 

571.400,000 

(a)  13.052.846 

774.1C0.000 

in  i  tJ?ta,s  aro  Riven  to  the  nearest  hundred  thousand,  and  Include  Christians  not  separately 
specif  or  .  For  countries  outside  Europe,  Roman  catholics  arc  not  separately  specified,  but  are 
Included  mider  the  beading  'Others."  It  Is  estimated  thai  there  arc  about  89  million  Roman 
Catholics  outside  Europe,  thus  making  a  total  In  the  world  of  about  268  millions,  as  against  177 
million  Protestants.  Greek  Catholics  numbered  no. 300.000.  Buddhists  and  Brahmlnlsts  about 
6o0  millions,  t  Including  Greek  Catholics,  t  Readjust  nient  of  boundaries  owing  to  the  European 
wars  has  doubtless  affected  the  figures  given  in  table. 

i  al!£  Jo\e  I-",,"lu"   R' wish  Year  Book  for  1910  estimated  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  United  States  at 
1,003,926;  Russia,  5,082,248,  and  in  the  world,  11,626,656.    <<•)  Including  countries  not  enumerated. 
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RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Statistics  of  Ministers,  Churches,  Communicants  or  Members,  prepared  by  Dr.  11.  K.  Carroll, 
late  .Special  Agent  of  the  United  States  Census,  and  published  (in  lt»14),  in  the  Bulletin  of  Church 
Statistics,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 


Denominations. 


Adventists  : 

Evangelical 

Advent  Christians 

Seventh-Day 

Church  of  God 

Life  and  Advent  Union 

Churches  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 


Total  Ad  vent  is  ts 

Baptists  : 

Regular,  North 

Regular,  South 

Regular,  Colored. 

Six  Principle 

Se  ven  th- Day 

Fleet 

Freewill 

General 

Separate 

United 

Baptist  Church  of  Christ 

Primitive , 

Primitive  Colored , 

Old  Two  Seed  in  the  Spirit  Predes 

tinarian 

Church  of    God    and    Saints    of 

Christ 


Total  Baptists 

Brethren  (Dunkards): 

Conservatives 

Old  Order 

Progressive 

Seventh-Day  (German)., 


Total  Dunkard  Brethren  , 
Brethren  (Plymouth): 

Brethren  (I.) , 

Brethren  (II.) 

Brethren  (111.) , 

Brethren  (IV.) 


Total  Plymouth  Brethren. 

Brethren  (River): 

Brethren  in  Christ 

Old  Order,  or  Yorker 

United  Zion's  Children 


Total  River  Brethren. 

Buddhists: 

Chinese  Temples 

Japanese  Temples 


Total  Buddhists... 
Catholic  Apostolic: 
Catholic  Apostolic... 
New  Apostolic 


Total  Catholic  Apostoiic. 
Catholic  Eastkrn  : 

Armenian  Apostolic 

Russian  Orthodox 

Greek  Orthodox 

Syrian  Orthodox 

Servian  Orthodox 

Rumanian  Orthodox ....... 

Bulgarian  Orthodox 


c      B 
c  PS8 

63S 
c  32 
c    12 

61 


1,179 

8,250 

14.903 

13,720 

K) 

101 

805 

914 

650 

c  I  DO 

c  26 

c     99 

c  1.500 

C  1,480 

c    35 

c    75 


42.80S 

3,017 
825, 

2u0 
7 


3,446 


178 
c  24 
c    82 


224 

c    1 

c  14 


c     14 
c     19 


Total  Eastern  Catholics , 
Catholics  Western  : 

Roman  Catholic 

Polish  Catholic 


Total  Western  Catholics... 

Christadei.phians 

Christians}. 

Christian  Catholic  (Dkwie). 

Christian  Scientists 

Christian  Union..  


33 

15 
133 
80 
26 
2& 


291 

18,5's 
32 


18,600 

i',129 

c    35 

2,694 

308 


c  18 
c  55ii 
1,88.1 
c  20 
c  12 
66 

2,547 

9.534 

24.288 

16,774 

16 

76 

1,110 

834 

545 

c     '6 

c  196 

c    93 

c  2,922 

c     797 

c    55 

c     48 


57,364 

99:: 
72 

212 
14 


1,291 

c  134 

c  128 
c  81 
c     60 


403 

68 
c    9 

c  28 


105 

c    62 
c     12 


c    11 
C     13 


24 

21 

181 

70 

26 

25 

5 

3 


331 

14,651 
3 


14,681 
c  70 
1,182 
c  1' 
1,34' 
272 


—  X 

a  = 


c  481 
26,799 
6S.198 
C  611 
c509 
2,224 


98,822 

1.291,668 

2,522,633 

l,984,vto2 

731 

7,927 

66,440 

57,231 

33,600 

c  5,180 

C  13,698 

c  6,-416 

c  102,311 

c  35,076 

C  781 

c  1,823 


6,129,467 

95,000 

3,500 

20,700 

260 


119,460 


2,933 
4,752 
1,724 
1,157 


10,566 

3,731 
c  423 
c  749 


4,903 


c  3,165 


3,165 

c  2,907 
c  2,020 


4,927 

55,000 
65,000 
175,000 
43.500 
60,000 
20,000 
20,000 


43s,5u0 

13,657,787 
16,000 


13.673.7S7 

c  1,412 

102,912 

c   5.865 

*  85,096 

14,607 


Denominations. 


Church  of  God  (Winebrknnai:- 
ian) 

Churchesofthk  Living  God  (Col.): 
Christian  Workers  for  Friendship 

Apostoiic 

Church  of  Christ  in  God 

Total  Churches  Living  God 

Churches  of  New  Jerusalem: 

G.  neral  Convention 

General  Church 

Total  Churches  New  Jerusalem. 
Communistic  Societies: 

Shakers 

A  i  nana 

Total  Communistic  Societies  .... 

Congregational 

Disciples  of  Christ  : 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Churches  of  Christ 

Total  Disciples  of  Christ 

Evangelical  Bodies  : 

Evangelical  Association 

United  Evangelical  Church 

Total  Evangelical  Bodies 

Faith  Associations  : 

Apostolic  Faith  Movement 

Peniel  Missions 

Metropolitan  Church  Association. 

Hepziba  Faith  Association 

Missionary  Church  Association... 

Heavenly  Recruit  Church 

Apostolic  Christian  Church 

Christian  Congregation 

Voluntary       Missionary      Society 

(Colored) 

Total  Faith  Associations.. 

Free  Christian  Zion  Church 

Friends: 

Orthodox  % 

"Hicksite" 

"  Wilburite  " 

Primitive 

Total  Friends 

Friends  of  the  Temple 

German  Evangelical  1'kotestant. 

German  Evangelical  Synod 

Jewish  Congregations  (b) 

Latter-Day  Saints  : 

Utnh  Branch}: 

Reorganized 

Total  Latter-Day  Saints 

Lutherans : 

General   Synod 

United  Synod,  South 

General  Council 

Synodical  Conference 

United   Norwegian 

(Independent  Synod)  : 

Ohio 

Buffalo 

Hauge's 

Eielsen's 

Texas 

Iowa 

Norwegian 

Danish  iu  America 

Icelandic 

liiiiiiamie! 

Snoinai  (Finnish) 

Finnish  National i 

F.nnish   Apostolic .. 


3 


509 

c  51 
c  30 
c  20 


101 

+102 
35 


137 


6,150 

5,592 
c  2,lo0 


7,692 

1,014 
52.. 


1,539 


c  11 


241 
c  20 

1J82U 

99 
c  47 
c  10 


1,476 
c  3 
c  59 
1,051 
1,0-4 

1.96c) 
1,600 


3,560 


,S66 

2:.6 
.567 
,965 

589 

627 
30 

169 

6 

21 

548 

410 
65 
15 
35 
;:2 
22 
70 


3 

O 


595 

c  44 
c  15 
c    9 


6s 

138 
19 


157 

C  15 
C     7 


22 
6,100 

9,076 
c   2,64.< 


11,725 

1,644 
956 


2,600 


146 
c  15 

90!) 

211 

c  48 

c    8 


1,16 

C  3 
c  66 
1  ,::45 
1,769 

820 
700 


g 
5 . 


41,475 

c   2,676 
c  552 

c  858 


c  4,286 

8,500 
1,101 


1,520 

1,831 
489 
2,361 
4,722 
1,570 

1,028 

42 

361 

26 

32 

9>5 
1,04s 

107 
43 
38 

134 
72 

309 


9,601 

c  516 
c   1,756 

2,272 
748,340 

1,362,711 
c    156,658- 


1,519,369- 

111.702 
75,343 


187,045 

c  533 
c  703 
c  466 
c  293 

c  1.2'6 
c  933 

c  4  558 
c  395 

c  425 


9,578 
c  1,835- 

inn.568- 
19.597 

c  3.880' 
c  171 


124,216 

c  376 

c  34,704 

261,488 
c 143,000 

296,000 
60,000 


356,000- 

329,699 
51.638- 
471, 072 
831.120- 
165,906- 

133,403 

5,200 

40,000 

1,100 

4,500 

114,912 

96,005 

13,098 

3,538 

17,000 

15,0'  0 

8,000 

22,000 
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RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


Denominations. 


Luther     q — Continued  : 

Norwegian  Free , 

Danish  United 

Church  of  the  Lutheran  Brethren 
Independent  Congregations 


Total  Lutherans 

Scan  din  avi  an     Evangelical 
Bodies  : 

Swedish  Evan.  Miss.  Covenant. 
Swedish  Evan.  Free  Mission.... 
Norwegian  Evan.  Free 


Total  Scandinavian  Evangelical 
Mennonitks  :§ 

Mennonite 

Bruederhoef 

Amish 

Old  Ainisli 

Amish  (Conservative) 

Reformed 

General  Conference  

Church  of   God  in  Christ 

Old  (Wisler) 

Bundes  Conference 

Defenceless 

Brethren  in   Christ 

Miscellaneous 


Total  Mennonites 

Methodists: 
Methodist  Episcopal 

Union  American   M.  E . ... . 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

African  Union  Meth.  Protestant. . 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion., 

Methodist    Protestant 

Wesleyan  Methodist 

Wetho.li.st  Episcopal  (South) 

Cougregattonal   Methodist 

New  Congregational    Methodist... 

Zion    Union  Apostolic 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Primitive. . .    

Free  Methodist 

Reformed  Meth.  Union  Episcopal, 
Independent    Methodist   


Total  Methodists 

Moravian  Bodies: 

M"ravi  in 

Uniou  Bohemian  and  Moravian. 


Total  Moravian  Bodies. 


a 

«5 


172 

126 

18 

90 


9,994 


402 

152 

75 


629 

560 
32 

176 
74 
34 
32 

172 
11 
20 
46 
16 

149 
91 


1,413 

18,783 

160 

5,000 

200 

3,552 

1,371 

705 

7,007 

337 

c  59 

c  .::; 

2,993 

70 

1,217 

40 

2 


41,529 

142 
4 


146 


3 

o 


371 

217 

18 

205 


16,010 


550 
154 
153 


857 

257 
20 
91 
25 
14 
14 

112 
9 

12 
27 
10 
97 
48 


736 

28,29l' 

200 

6,000 

125 

3,180 

2,346 

660 

15.991 

333 

C  35 

c  45 

2,997 

93 

1,165 

58 

2 


61,523 

122 
21 


143 


=  2 

H  2 

o  ■- 
o  - 


Denominations. 


23,iX)0 

13,0311 

2,000' 

27,500 


2,388,722 


50,000 

18,5ii0 

4,400 


72,900 

14,148 
1,033 

11,114 

1,35 

893 

1,029 

12,797 

300 

1,271 

9,423 

r.M 

5.013 

4,646 


57,337 

3,415,768 

is. 500 

620,000 

4,000 

568,o08 

180,38-J 

H.765 

1,996,6771 

15.52!- j 

C  1,782) 

C  3.0.9 

236.077 

7,284! 

33.277, 

4,000 

1,161 


NONSECTARIAN         BlBLE         FAITH 
Churches 

Pentecostal  Bodies  : 

Pentecostal  Church 

Other  Pentecostal  Associations. 


Total  Pentecostal  Bodies 

Presbyterians  : 

Northern 

Cumberland 

Cumberland  (Colored). , 

Welsh  Calvinistic , 

United 

Southern 

Associate , 

Associate  Reformed,  South 

Reformed  (Synod) , 

Reformed  (General  Synod) , 

Reformed  (Covenanted) 

Reformed  in  the  U.  S.  &  Canada. 


Total  Presbyterians. 

Protestant  Episcopal: 

Protestant  Episcopal., 

Reformed  Episcopal.. 


Total  Protestant  Episcopal. 
Reformed  : 

Reformed  (Dutch) 

Reformed  (German) 

Christian  Reformed 

Hungarian  Reformed 


Total  Reformed 

Reformed  Catholic  % 

Salvationists: 

Salvation  Army 

American  Salvation  Army. 


7,125,069 

19,463 
1,000 


20,463 


Total  Salvationists 

schtven  kfei.ders 

Social  Brethren 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture.... 

Spiritualists 

Theosophical    Society 

United  Brethren  : 

United  Brethren 

United  Bretnren(01d  Constitution)^ 


Total  United  Brethren , 

Unitarians 

Univep.sai.ists 

Independent  Congregations. 


Grand  Total  for  1913 176,024  9-.'3.735    38.059,428 


S. 

s 


C  50 

610 
C  115 


725 

9,286 

929 

C  375 

94 

990 

1,781 

c  12 

113 

143 

16 

""l 


13,740 

5,444 
83 


5,597 

774 

1,210 

154 

30 


2,168 

7 

2,731 
c  59 


2,790 

6 

C  15 

7 


1,931 
333 


2,264 

531 

t  702 

267 


s 

— 


c  204 

616 
c  30 


648 

9.9S7 

1.600 

c  196 

154 

994 

3,409 

c  22 

154 

110 

18 

1 

1 


16,646 

7,819 
80 


7,899 

707 

1,776 

212 

68 


3,642 
624 


4,166 
477 
709 

S79 


i* 

a  a 

-  * 
rj  a 


c  6,396 

22,517 
c  1,420 


23,937 

1,402,533 

122,000 

c  18,066 

14,326 

142.081 

300,771 

c  786 

14.182 

9,015 

3,400 

40 

398 


2,027,598 

986,697 
10,800 


997,417 

101,640 

306,337 

'.'9,309 

6,400 


463,666 
3,250 

27,038 
e  436 


27,474 

1,000 

c  1,961 

2,450 

200,000 

4,189 

308,587 
19,519 


c  70,542 
51,716 
48,673 


flniiTi"  ttg*ry?,°f  !?,06?d98  represents  actual  church  membership,  and  Im-ludea  ill  Catholics  (communicants,  but  not  uncon- 
firmed minors).  It  does  notjrive  alf  persons  affiliated  by  family  ties  to  Protestant  bodies.  The  larger  of  the  Protestant  bodies  may 
climi  Mv,.-e   the  nmnher  of  tl.e.r  communicants  as  nominal  adnerents.-EniTou  of  The  Almanac 

«or  ,  fV~(  .  ™«  .'w0"  i*?^  le:»r,Bo"k  f°r  1910  estimates  the  number  of  tl  e  Jewish  race  in  the  United  States  as  1,903,- 
rhr'ui  .1  f" iaH  ,9.";-,  t  &'»tistics  Incomplete,  t  Returns  for  1912.  *  Ft  1907.  §  Returns  for  Mennonite  Brethren  in 
Christ  are  for  1913.     All  the  rest  are  tor  191 1. 

mi~  ♦«*.!   ^w  SEATING   CAPACITY   OF    CHURCHES. 

of  Aul t20  1fl^™i^tL*0&Ur6h  edifice3  WPOrtad  in  VM,{'-  Mooiding  to  the  Census  Bulletin 
c<:  ,     '  JO     U00    was  »8.o3b,.S.{0,  an  increase  ov,-r   1890  of    14,976.767     or   :U4  per  cent       Tlio 

seating  capacity  ■reported  for  the  Protestant  bodies  was  ^:.i-sii.44r,; 'for  the' Roman  Catholic  Church, 
fnrThoTh  T^PrrSLSL'SS^fc"^^  J&tl0^8'  Tlhe  rate  of  increase  was  practically  the  same 
Xr  ^  Sfr  t£M^        ™         e  m,m:in   Catholus.    being   83.6   per   cent,    for   the   former,    Mid    83.3 

wr!  in,,  „!,:;;,  The  increase  in  the  siting  capacity  of  churches  lias  kept  pace  with  the 
SShwJ  pS !'n> ■    in  loW6*^  capacity  being  6ft3 p5  ceo*,  of  the  isolation  in  is»u,  compared 

■  7i7    ^mwL '^ftirn  iapaCn^   ^    owanJzation     for     the     Protestant     bodies     taken     together 

fSrh.^n'   rli?     ftf  MV      a,h"h:'    G:"'!,vh'    f36-      With    **   "*>**»    exception    of    the    Roman 

Catholic  Umrch,  all  the  dominations  showed  an  average  seating  capacity  considerably  in 
excess    of    the    average    membership        Pot    the     P    -teatanl     bodies    the  eting    capacity 

v*aa  tflvree  times  the  average  membenhip  per  organization,  while  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
CHurch  the  average  nuniK-itdiip  was  almost  two  and  one-fourth  times  the  average  mating 
capacity. 

The  floor  space  of  the  large  cathedral*  of  the  WOlH  la  U  fallows  in  sou  are  feet-  St  Peters 
?ru\1H-^',!'-,V-7vi:U-  &**<  ,-»-""\  Milam,.  Italy,  107.000^8?.  'johntihe  Ihllne  NewYorii 
City.  99,500;  Cologne,  Germany,  91,464;  St.  Paula,  London  84.026-  STork  England  72860; 
Amiens.  Prance,  71.208;  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  To.OoO;  ('bartres,'  France  68,260;'  Lincoln, 
England,  66,900;  Winchester.  England,  W.1'00;  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  G4.10S;  Westminster  England. 
61*720;  St.   Patrick's.  New  York  City,  ;V>,000. 
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ROMAN    CATHOLIC    HIERARCHY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

APOSTOLIC    DELEGATION. 
Rt.  Rev.  Giovanni  Bonzano,  Apostolic  Delegate,  1811  Biltmore  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
Rt.   Rev.  Aluigi  Cossio,  D.D.,  Auditor,  Washington,  D.C.        Secretary,  Rev.  John  Foersh,  D.D. 

ARCHBISHOPS. 


Baltimore,  Maryland James  Gihbons.Cardinal.Cons.  18*'>8 

Boston,  Alassachusetts W.  II.  O'Connell,  Cardinal...   1901 

Chicago,  Illinois James  E.  Quigley 1899 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Henry  Moeller  . 1904 

Dubuque,  Iowa James  J.  Keane 1878 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin Sebastian  G.  Messmer 1892 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana James  Blenk 18'.»9 


New  York,  New  York John  M.  Farley,  Card'l,  Cons. 

Oregon  City,  Oregon Alexander  Christie 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  .Edmond  F.  Prendergast 

St.  Louis,  Missouri John  Joseph  Glennon 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota John  Ireland 

San  Francisco,  California. . .  .Patrick  W.  Riordan 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico J.  B.  Pitaval 


BISHOPS. 


Albany,  New  York Thos.  M.  Burke Cons.  1894 

Alexandria,  Louisiana Cornelius  Van  de  Ven 1904 

Alton,  Illinois James  Ryan 1888 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania Eugene  A.  Garvey 1901 

Baker  City,  Oregon Charles  O'Reilly 1903 

Baltimore,  Maryland, ().  B.  Corrigan  (Auxiliary)..  1909 

Baltimore,  Maryland T.  J.  Shahan,  (Rector,  Cath- 
olic University) 1914 

Belmont,  North  Carolina.... Leo  Haid,  V.  A 1886 

Belleville,  Illinois Henrv  Althoff 

Bismarck.  North  Dakota.... Vincent  Wehrle,  O.  S.  B.   ...  1910 

Boise,  Idaho A.  J.  Glorieux 1885 

Boston,  Massachusetts Joseph  G.  Anderson(Auxil'ry)  1909 

Brooklyn,  New  York C.  E.  McDonnell 1892 

Brooklyn,  New  York George  Mundelein  (Auxil'ry)  1909 

Buffalo,  New  York Charles  H.  Colton '„  1903 

Burlington,  Vermont loseph  Rice 1910 

Charleston,  South  Carolina..  .H.  P.  Northrop 1882 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming P.  A.  McGovevn 1912 

Chicago,  Illinois A.  J.McGavick ...  1899 

Chicago,  Illinois P.  Rhode  (Auxiliary).     ...     1908 

Cleveland,  Ohio John  Farrelly 1909 

Columbus,  Ohio J.  J.  Hartley 1904 

Concordia,  Kansas   J.  F.  Cunningham 1898 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas Paul  Nussbaum 1913 

Covington,  Kentucky C.  P.   Maes 1885 

Crookston,  Minn Timothy  Corbet t 1910 

Dallas,  Texas Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Lynch...   1911 

Davenport,  Iowa James  Davis 1904 

Denver,  Colorado N.  0.  Mate 1896 

Des  Moines,  Iowa A.  Dowling 1912 

Detroit,  Michigan .lohu  S.  Folev 1888 

Detroit,  Michigan Edward  D.  Kelly  (Auxil'ry).  1911 

Duluth,  Minnesota James  McGoldrick 1889 

Erie,  Pennsylvania John  F.Fitzmaurice 1897 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts.. Daniel  F.  Feehan 1907 


Fargo,  North  Dakota. . 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.... 

Galveston,  Texas 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan... 
Great  Falls,  Montana  , 


.James  O'Reilly 1910 

...Herman  Alerding 1900 

...N.  A.  Gallagher 1882 

...H.  J.  Richter 1883 

,.M.  Lenihan ; 1904 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin Joseph  J.  Fox 1904 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania..    .John  W.  Shanahan 1899 

Hartford,  Connecticut JohnNilan 1910 

Helena,  Montana John  P.  Carroll 1904 

Indianapolis,  Indiana F.  S.  Chatard 1878 

Indianapolis,  Indiana Joseph  Chartrand  (Coadj.)..   1900 

Kansas  City,"Missouri Thomas  Li  11  is 1904 

Kearney,  Nebraska J.  A.  DnfEy 1913 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin James  Schwebach 1893 

Lead  City,  South  Dakota... Joseph  Bush 1910 


Leavenworth,  Kansas John  Ward 

Lincoln,  Nebraska J.  H.  Tihen 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas John  B.  Morris 

Los  Angeles,  California Thomas  Conaty 

Louisville,   Kentucky Denis  O'Donaghue 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire. G.  A.  Guertin 

Marquette,  Michigan Frederick  Eis 

Mobile,  Alabama Edward  P.  Allen 

Nashville,  Tennessee Thomas  S.Byrne 

Natchez,  Mississippi John  E.  Gunn 

Newark,  New  Jersey John  J.  O'Connor 

New  York Thomas  F.  Cusack  (Auxil'v) 

New  York Patrick  J.  Hayes  (  Auxil'y) . 

Ogdensburg,  New  York Henry  Gabriels 

Oklahoma,  Oklahoma Theodore  Meerschaert 

Omaha,  Nebraska Richard  Scannell 

Peoria,  Illinois J.  L.  Spalding  (Retired)  ...  . 

Peoria,  Illinois Edmund  J.  Dunn 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.J.  J.  M.Cort  (Auxiliary) 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. S.  S.  Ortynsky  (Ruthenian). 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania .Regis  Canevin 

Portland,  Maine Louis  S.  Walsh 

Providence,  Rhode  Island...  .M.  Hark  ins 

Richmond,  Virginia D.  J.  O'Connell 

Rochester,  New  York Thos.  F.  Hickey 

Rockford,  Illinois Peter  J.  Muldoon 

St.  Augustine,  Florida M.  J.  Curley 

St.  Cloud,  Minnesota James  Trobec  (Retired) 

St.  Cloud,  Minnesota 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri M.  F.  Burke 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota John  G.  Lawler  (Auxiliary).. 

Sacramento,   California Thomas  Grace 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Lawrence  Scan  Ian 

San  Antonio,  Texas John  W.  Shaw 

San  Francisco,  California...  .Edward  J.  Hanna  (Auxil'y) 

Savannah,  Georgia Benj.  J,  Keiley 

Seattle,  Washington Edward  J.  O'Dea 

Scran  ton,  Pennsylvania M.J.   Hoban 

Sioux  City,  Iowa Philip  J.  Garrigan 

Sioux  Fulls.  Smith  Dakota  ...Thomas  O'Gonnan 

Spokane,  Wash A.  F.  Schinner 

Springfield,  Massachusetts.. ..Thomas  D.  Meaven 

Superior,  Wisconsin J.  M.  Koudelka 

Syracuse,  New  York John  Grimes 

Toledo,  Ohio.    . Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs. . . 

Trenton,  New  Jersey lames  A.  McFaul 

Tucson,  Arizona Henry  Granjon 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia. ..  .P.  J.  Donahue 

Wichita,  Kansas J.  J.  Hennessy 

Wilmington,  Delaware John  J.  Monaghan 

Winona,  Minnesota .Patrick  Heffrou,. ........... 


1S95 
1898 
1911 
1696 
]S75 
1883 
1902 

191t 
1911 
1906 
1901 
1900 
1»04 
1899 
1897 
1894 
1911 
1901 
1904 
1914 
1892 
1901 
18*7 
1^77 
1909 

1907 
1903 
1906 

1887 
19  OS 
1905 
1901 
1914 
1897 

1893 
1910 
1896 
1887 
1910 
1912 
1900 
1896 
1896 
1902 
1896 
1914 
1892 
1903 
1903 
1911 
l>-94 
1900 
1894 
1883 
1897 
1910 


Name.  Office  or  Dignity.   Nation. 

Agliardi,  Antonio.. Chancellor,  S.  R.  C. .Italian.. 
Cassetta,  Francesco. Pref.  Cong.  Coun. . .  .Italian.. 
De  Lai,  G Sec.  Consist.  Cong... .Italian.. 


COLLECE    OF    CARDINALS. 

Pope  Benedict  XV.,  Giacomo  Delia  Chiesa,  born  1854;  year  of  accession  1914, 

CARDINAL  BISHOPS. 

Age.     Cons. 

..82. ...1896 

..73. ...1899 

. .61. ...1907 


Name.  Office  or  Dignity.        Nation.   Age. 

Falconio,  Diomede..Bp.  of  Volletri .American. .72 

Vannutelli.  S Dean  S.  Coll Italian 80. 

Vaunutelli,  V Pref.  Seguatura Italian.... 78. 


Amette,  L.  A Abp.  Paris French 

Andrieu,  P.  P Abp.  Bordeaux French 

Arcoverde  de Abp.  Rio  Janeiro.... Brazilian. . 

Bacilieri,  B Bp.  Verona Italian.. .. 

Bauer,  Francis  S..  .Abp.  Olmutz Austrian.. 

Begin,  L.  N Abp.  Quebec Canadian.. 

Bello,  M.  Patriarch. Lisbon Portuguese 

Belmonte,  G.  di Italian.... 

Boschi,  Giulio Abp.  Ferrara Italian 

Bourne,  Francis....  Abp.Westminster... English.. . . 


CARDINAL 

.64. 

..1911 

.65. 

..1907 

.64. 

..1905 

.72. 

..1901 

.73. 

..1911 

.74 

..1914 

.72 *1911 

.63 1911 

.76. ...1901 
.53. ...1911 


Cavallari,  A Patriarch  Venice. ...Italian 65 1907 

Csernoch,  J Abp.  Strigonia Aus.-Hung..62....1914 

De  Cabrieres Bp.  Montpelier French 84 1911 

De  Cos  y  Macho. .. Abp.  Valladolid Spanish.   ...76. ...1911 

DeHornig,B.  C....Bp.  Vezsprem Austrian. ...74 1912 

De  Skrbensky,  L...Abp.  Prague Austrian.... 51....  1901 

.Pro-Pref .  Datary.. .  Italian 86 1893 

.Abp.  Chambery French 69 1911 

.Abp.  New  York.... American..  .72..  ..1911 

"Publicly,  1914 


Di  Pietro,  Angelo. 
Dubillard,  F.  V. . . 
Farley,  John  M. . . 


PRIESTS. 

Ferrari,  Andrea Abp.  Milan Italian 64 

Francica-Nava,  G..  .Abp. Catania Italian 68. 

Gasparri,  P Secretary  of  State.. Italian 62. 

Gibbons,  James Abp.  Baltimore American  .  .80. 

Gotti,  Geroiamo Pref.  Propaganda  ..Italian 80. 

Harrera,  Martin  de.  Abp.  Comnostella... .Spanish. ...79. 

Logue,  Michael Abp.  Armagh Irish 74. 

Lorenzelli,  B Italian 61. 

Lualdi,  A Abp.  Palermo Italian 56. 

Luron,  L.  H.  J Abu.  Rheims French 72. 

Maffi,  P Abp.  Pisa.    Italian 56. 

Martinelli,  S Pref.  Cong.  Rites..  .Italian 66. 

Menendes  y,  G.  V...Abp.  Toledo Spanish...  .62. 

Mercier,  D Abp.  Mechlin Belgian 6.'!. 

Merry  del  Val,  R....Abn.  St.  Peter's Spanish 49. 

Netto,  G.  Seb Patriarch  Lisbonf  ..Portuguese  73. 

O'Connell,  Wm.  H..Abp.  Boston... American  .  .54. 

Piffl,  G Abp.  Vienna Austrian... 50. 

Pompeii.  R ..,,,,..,,,,, .Italian 51 . 

t  Retired. 


Cons. 
..1911 
..1887 
..1889 

..1894 

.1899 

..1907 

..1886 

..1895 

..1S97 

..1893 

..1907 

..1907 

..1907 

..1907 

..1901 

..1914 

..1907 

..1903 

..1884 

..1911 

..1914 

..1911 
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Bishops  of  Protestant  Churches  in  the  United  States. 


COLLT5GE  OF  C ARDIN ALS- Continued. 


Sams.  Office  or  Digniiy.    NatioD. 

Prisco,Giuseppe Abp.  Naples Italian  . 

Rirheiuiv,  Ag08tlno.Ai.ii.  Turn Italian  .. 

Hinaldini,  A Italian.., 

•Santos,  R.  It.  y Abp.  Seville Spanish. 

•SerafiuijD 'fit.  Abp.  Seleucia...  Italian.. 


Billot,  L French.. 

Bisleti,  C Italian.. 

Cagia.no  Je  Azevedo.Pref.  Cong.  Relig..lt  Han.. 

Delia  Volpe,  F Pref.  Cong.  Index.  .Italian. . 

Gasquet,  Aidan Pres.  Vulgate  Com.Englisn. 


Aire.    Cons. 

..TO 1896 

..  64. ...1899 

..70 1907 

..67. ...1911 
..62.... 1914 


Name.  Office  or  Dignity.    Nation.    Age. 

Sevin,  H.  I Abp.  Lyons French 6'.'. 

Vaszary,  Claude Primate  Hungaryf.. Hungarian 82. 

Von  Bettinger,  F....Abp.  Munich German.... 64. 

Von  Ilartmann,  F..Abp.  Cologne German... 63. 

Vico,  A Italian. . .  .67 . 


Cons. 
..1914 
...1898 
..1914 
..1914 
..1911 


CARDINAL   DEACONS. 


68. 

...1911 

5s. 

...1911 

*9. 

...1905 

70. 

...1899 

68 

...1914 

Gnistini,  F Italian 61. ...1914 

Lega,  M Italian 54 1  <11 

Tecchi,  S Italian 60....  1^14 

Van  Rossum,  W Dutch 60 1911 


t  Retired. 


GENERAL    SUMMARY   OF   THE    ROMAN   CATHOLIC    CHURCH   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Cardinals,  3;  archbishops,  14;  bishops,  99;  archabbots,  '2;  abbots,  15;  clergy,  18,568:  churches. 
14,6>1;  seminaries,  82;  students,  7,062;  colleges  for  boys,  230;  academies  for  girls,  680;  parishes 
with  schools,  5,403;  attendance,  1,429. 859;  orphan  asylums,  289;  orphans,  48,814;  children  in  in- 
stitutions, 1,669,391 ;  homes  for  aged,  107.     Total  Roman  Catholic  population,  16,067,985.    (Report 
from  Kenedy' sOihcial  Catholic  Directory.) 


BISHOPS    OF    PROTESTANT    CHURCHES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

BI6IIOPSOF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL   CHUKCH  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  ELSEWHERE. 


Idaho  —.Tames  B. 
Illinois-— Chicago: 

$4  li 

"        Qnincy: 


Diocese.  Conn. 

Alabama — Charles  Minnegerode  Beckwith,  Selma 1902 

Alaska — Peter  Trimble  Bowe  (missionary),  Seattle,  Wash.  1895 

Arizona — Julius  W.  Atwood  (miss.),  Phoenix 1911 

Arkansas — James  K.  Winchester,  Little  Rock 1911 

California — William  Ford  Nichols,  San  Francisco 1890 

Sacramento:   W.  H.  Moivland 1899 

"  San  Joaquin:  Louis  C.  Sanford  (miss.),  Fresno  1911 

"  Los  Angeles:  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  Pasadena....   1896 

•Colorado — Charles  Sanford  Olmsted,  Denver  1902 

"  Western:    Benjamin    Brewster     (missionary), 

Glen  wood  Springs 1909 

Connecticut — Cbutincey  B.  Brewster,  Hartford 1897 

Dakota,  N. — J.  Pontz  Tyler  (miss.). 1914 

S.— George  Bilfer,  Jr.,  Sioux  Falls 1912 

Delaware— Frederick  J,  Kiusman,   Wilmington 1903 

District  of  Columbia— Washington :  Alfred  Harding 1909 

Florida — Edwin  Gardner  Weed,  Jacksonville 1886 

"         Southern:  Cameron  Mann  (i.-.iss.),  Orlando 1901 

•Georgia — Frederick  F.  Reese,  Savannah l'.'OS 

Atlanta:  C.  Kin  loch  Nelson 1S9-' 

Funsten  (missionary),  Boise 1899 

Charles  Palmerst.  n  Anderson  1900 

Wm.  E.  Toll,  Suffragan 1911 

M.  Edward  Fawcett 1901 

Springfield:  Edward  W.Osborne 1904 

Indiana — Indianapolis  :  Joseph  M.  Francis 1899 

John   11.  White,  South  Bend 1895 

Iowa — Theodore  N.  Morrison,  Davenport 18i*9 

"        Harry  S.  Longley,   Suffragan,  Des  Moines 1918 

Kansas — Frank  K.  Millspaugh,  Topelta 1896 

Salina :  Sheldon  Munson  Griswold 1903 

Kentucky — Charles  Edward  Woodcock,  Louisville 1905 

Lexington  :  Lewis  W.  Burton  1896 

Louisiana — Davis  .Sessums,  New  Orleans 1891 

Main.— Hobert  Codman,  Portland 1900 

M  ii  viand— John  6.  Murray,  Baltimore 1909 

Eastou:   William   Forbes  Adams 1875 

M  :i.<  achusetts — William  Lawrence,  Boston 1893 

Western:    Thomas  F.Davles.  Springfield.   1911 

'*  Bamuel  G.Babcock,  Suffragan,  Boston 1913 

Michigan — Charles  David  Williams,  I  K-tr.  .it 1906 

Manpielte:  Gershotn  M.  Williams 1896 

"  Western:  John   N.  McCmmlck,  Grand  Rapi. Is. 

Minnesota — Samuel  C.  Kdsall,  Minneapolis 1899 

"  Frank  A.  McKlwain,  Suffragan,    Faribault 1913 

"  Dnluth:  James  I).  Morrison 1897 

Mississippi— Theodore  I).  Bratton,  Jackson 1908 

Missouri— Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  St.  I is Is*: 

"  F.  F.Johnson,  Condjutor,  St.  I<ouis IW6 

West:  Sidney  C.  Partridge 1900 

Montina— I^iirh  K.  Brewer,  Helena 1880 

William  F.  Faker,  Coadjutor  (elect ) 

Nebiaska— Arthur  L.  Williams,  Omaha 1899 

"        Wesiern  :  George  A.  Beech.r 19lo 

Nevada — Vacaut 

N.w  Hampshire — Edward  M.  Paiker,  Concord 1906 

New  Mexico — Frederick  B.  riowdss  (tniss.) 1914 

New  Jersey — Paul  Mali  hews,  Trenton 1914 

"  Newark:   Edwin  S.  Lines 1901 

New  York— David  11.  Oner,  New  York  City 1904 

'•             <  I,  l.I.s  s.  liurch.  Suffragan,  New  York  City..    1911 
"  Central:    Charles  Tyler  Olmsted,  Utlca 1902 


Diorrxp.  Crmx. 

New  York— Western  :  William  D.  Walker,  Buffalo 1883 

Albany:  Kichard  H.Nelson 1902 

"  Long  Island  :  Frederick  Burgess,  Garden  City.   1903 

North  Carol ina — Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Raleign 1894 

E.Carolina:  Vacant 

"  Asheville:  J.  M.  Horner  (missionary) l^ps 

Ohio — William  Andrew  Leonard,  Cleveland ". 1889 

*'      Frank  Du  Moulin,  Coadjutor,  Toledo 1914 

"      Southern  :  Boyd  Vincent,  Cincinnati 1839 

"      Theodore  I.  Reese,  Coadjutor,  Columbus 1913 

Oklahoma — Francis  K.  Brooke  (miss.),  Gnthrie 1-93 

"  East:  Theodore  P.  Thurston  (miss.) 1911 

Oregon— Walter  Taylor  Sumner,  Portland 1914 

"         Eastern:  Uobert  L.  Paddock  (miss.),  BakerCity  1907 

Pennsylvania— Philip  Mercer  Rhinelander,  Ph'ladelphia..   1911 

*'  Thos.  J.  Garland,  Coadjutor,  Philadelphia.  1911 

"  Pittsburgh:    CorOandt Whitehead 1888 

"  Bethleliem:  Ethelbei  t  Talbot,  So.  Bethlehem  1  -7 

Harrisbnrg  :  James  H.  Darlington 1905 

"  Erie:  It.  gers  Israel 1910 

Rhode  Island —  James  De  W  .  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence 191 1 

South  Carolina— W.  A.  Guerrv,  Charleston 1907 

Tennessee— Thomas  F.  Ga;  lor, Memphis 1893 

Texas— George  Herbert  Kinsel  viog,  Austin 1898 

Dallas:    Alex.  C.Garrett l-:l 

"        West:  James  s.  Johnston,  San  Antonio 1888 

"         William  T.  Capers.  Coadjutor 1914 

««        North:  Edward  A.  Temple  (miss.),  AmarMo 1910 

Utah— Paul  Jones  (missionary).  Salt  Lake  City 1914 

Vermont— Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  Burlington l-'4 


Virgini: 
« 


■Robert  A.  Gibson, Richmond 1897 

William  C.  Brown,  Coadjutor  (elect)    

Southern:   Alfred  M.  Randolph,  Norfolk 1883 

"  -        B.  D.  Tucker,  Coadjutor,  Lynchburg.   1906 

West  Virginia— George  William  Peterkin,  Parkers o. ]87g 

"  W.  L.  Gravatt,   Coadjutor,  Charleston  n 1- 

Wisconsin— Milwaukee:    William  Walter  Webb 19o-i 

"  F ..ml  du  Lac  :  Reginald  H.Weller 1900 

Washington— Olvmpia:   Fred.W.  Keator,  Tacoma 1902 

"  Spokane:   Vacant 

Wyoming— Nathaniel  S.  Thomas  (missionary),  Cheyenne., 

Africa — Liberia:  8.  I).  Ferguson   (miss.),  Monrovia. 

Brazil — Laden  L.  Kinsolving  (miss.),  Rio  Grande  doSul 

China— Shanghai  :  Frederick  11.  Graves  (missionary) 

"         Hankow:  I...gan  H.  Roots  (missionary) 

"         Nanking:  D.  Trumbull  Huntington 

Cuba — Vacant 

Japan — Tokio:  John  McKini  (missionarv) 1904 

*  Kvt..:   Henrv  St.  G.  Tucker  (missionary) 1919 

Hawaiian  Islands— Honolulu  :   Henry  B.  Restarick  (miss.)  1902 

Mexico:   lleurv   I).  Aves  (missionary) 1904 

Philippine  Islands— Charles  H.  Brent  (miss.),  Manila....   1901 

Porto  Klco—Chas.  B.  Colmore( miss.)   1913 

Anson  R.  Graves,  late  Bishop  of  Kearnev,  Coronado.Cal..   1890 
ArthnrS.  IJoyd.Presalent   hoard  of  Missions.N.Y.City...  1909 
William  M.  Brown,  late  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  Gallon,  o. .. 
James  H.  VanBuren,  late  Bishop  Porto  Ulco.Indianapolis.   1902 

William  C.  Grav,  late  Bishop  of  Southern  Florida 1892 

Lemuel  H.  Wells,  late  Bisho  of  Spokane 1892 

Albion  W.  Knight,  late  Bishbp  of  Cuba,  Suwanee,  Tenn...  1904 


19o9 
1885 
1899 
ls93 
1904 
1912 


Sunday-School  Statistics  of  all  Countries. 
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BISHOPS  OF  PROTESTANT    CHURCHES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES—  Continved. 


BISHOPS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Residence. 

John  II.  Vincent Chicngo,  111 

James  M.  Thoburn Meadville,  Pa 

E:irl  Cranston ...Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  C.  Hartzell New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Elected. 

1888 

1888 

1896 
1896 


David  H.  Moore Indianapolis,  Ind 1900 

John  W.  Hamilton Boston.  Hans 1900 

Frank  W. Warne Miss.  Bis.,  Lucknow,  India..   1904 

Joseph  F.  Berrv Philadelphia,  Pa In  A 

William  F.  McDowell Chicago.   Ill 1904 

Janes  W.  Bashford Peking,  China 1904 

Will  am  Burt Buffalo.  N.  Y 1904 

Luther  B.  Wilson New  York  City,  N.  Y 1904 

TnomisB.  Neely Philadelphia,  Pa 1904 

Isa  ah  B.  Scott Miss.  Bis.,  Afr.  (Monrovia)...   1904 

John  E.  Kobinson Miss.  Bis.,  Bo  ubay,  India...  1904 

Merriman  C.Harris Miss.  Bis.,  Seoul,  Korea 1904 

William  F.  Anderson Cincinnati,  Ohio 1908 


Residence. 

John  L.  Nuelsen Zurich,  Switzerland.. 

William  A.  Quayle St.  Paul,  Minn 

Charles  W.  Smith St.  Louis,  Mo 

Wilson  S.  Lewis Foochow,  China 


Elected. 

1908T 

1908- 

1-908- 

1908 


Edwin  H.  Hughes San  Francisco,  Cal 1908 

Frank  M.  Bristol Omaha,  Neb 5908 

Homer  C.  Stuntz Argentina,  S.  America.. 1912 

Theodore  S.  Henderson Chattanooga,  Tenn 1912" 

William  O.  Shepard Kansas  City,  Kan 1912 

Naphtali  Luccock Helena,  Mont 1912 

Francis  J.  McConnell Denver,  Col 1912 

Frederick  D.  Leete Atlanta,  Ga 1912 

Richard  J.  Cooke Portland,  Ore 191* 

Wilber  F.  Tflirkield New  Orleans,  La 1912 

John  W.  Robinson Miss.  Bis.,  Bombay,  India....  1912 

William  P.  Eveland Miss.  Bis.,  Manila,  P.  1 1912 


BISHOPS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  SOUTH. 


Alpheus  W.  Wilson Baltimore,  Md 1882 

E.  R.  Hendrix Kansas  Citv,  Mo 1886 

J.S.   Key Sherman,  Tex 1886 

W.A.Candler Atlanta,   Ga 1898 

H.C.Morrison Birmingham,  Ala 1S98 

E.  E.  Hoss Muskogee,  Olcla 1902 

James  Atkins Waynesville,  N.  C 1906 


Collins  Denny Richmond,  Va 

W.  B.  Mnrrah Jackson,  Miss 

John  C.  Kilgo Durham.  N.  C 

Walter  R.  Lambuth   Nashville,  Tenn. . . 

R.  G.  Waterhouse I,os  Ange'e<,  Cal.. . 

F.  D.  Mouzon San  Anto-do,  Tex. 

James  H.  McCoy Birmingham,  Ala.. 


1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910' 


The  next  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  will  be  held  May,  1918,  at  a  place  not  yet  determined. 
BISHOPS  OF    THE    AFRICAN   METHODIST  EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 


C.  T.  Shaffer,  Chicago,  111. 

C.S.Smith,  Detroit,  Mich 

L.  J.  C-.poin,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

H.  P.  Parks.  Chicago,  111 

I. Albert  Johnson,  Capetown,  S.  A. 

W.  H.  Heard,  Freetown,  S.  A 

J.  S.  Flipper,  Atlanta,  Ga 


1900 
1900 
1900- 
1904 
1904 
1904- 
1908 


H.  M.  Turner,  Atlanta,  Ga 1880 

John  Hurst,  Baltimore,  M.l 1912 

B.  T.  Tanner.  Philadelphia,  Pa 1888 

B.  F.  Lee,  Wilberforce,  Ohio 1892 

Wm."D.  Chappelle,  Columbia,  S.  C 1912 

Joshua  H.  Jones,  Wilberforce.  Ohio 1912 

Evans  Tyree,  Nashville,  Tenn .1900 

James  M.  Connor,  Little  Rock,  Ark 1912 

The  Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  are  J.  W.  Hood,  Fayetteville.N.C;  C.  R.  Harris,  Salisbury, 
N.  C;  Alexander  Wallers,  New  York  City;  G.  W.  Clinton,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  J.  W.  Alstork,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  .1.  S.  Caldwell, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  G.  L.  Blackwell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  A.  J.  Warner,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  J.  \V.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Bish  ps  of  the  Colored  Metho-iis*.  Episcopal  Church  are  L.  H.  Holsey,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Isa  ie  Lane,  Jackson,  Tenn.;  R.  S. 
Williams,  Augu6ta   Ga.;    Elias  Cottrell,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.;    C.  H.  Phillips,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

BISHOPS  OF  THE  REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Wi! lard  Brewing » Toronto,  Can.. 

Arthur  L.  Pengeiley Charleston,  S.  C 


Charles  Edward  Cheney Chicago,  III. 

Samuel  Fal lows Chicago,  III. 

Robert  L.  Rudolph New  York  City 

Bishops  Sergius,  of  North  America,  and   Innocent,   of  Alaska,  represent  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  Archimandrite 
Raphael,  New  York,  the  Syrian  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL    STATISTICS    OF    ALL    COUNTRIES. 

Thr    following   statistics   of    Sunday-Schools  were  compiled  for  the  World's   Seventh   Sunday -School  Convention,  Zurich,. 
Switzerland, 


1913: 


Countries. 

Sunday- 
Schools. 

Teachers. 

Europe! 

307 

145 

60,100 

57 

1,376 

8,351 

1.200 

9,000 

6 

448 

389 

2,060 

1,636 

29 

884 

94 

6,952 

1,762 

328 
22 

78 

423 

14,203 

2,859 

767 

542 

725,119 

100 

5,250 

16,443 

7,00-i 

30,000 

8 

1,034 

1,112 

5,140 

8,051 

107 

5,803 

210 

24,288 

7,490 

937 
175 

339 

947 

27,367 

6,434 

Italv 

Malaysia: 

Asia! 

Scholars. 


8,-581 

7,209 

7,588,951 

2,536 

9-',2"0 

1 73,48* 

67,000 

950,000 

200 

12,953 

15.935 

209,000 

127,7211 

2,048 

66,019 

6,500 

320,676 

122,567 

15,176 
24,029 

4,399 

16,294 

538,350 

137.6IU 


Countries. 


Formosa . 
Siain 
China... 
Jar 


ipan . 


Turkey  in  Asia 

Ari'.U'A 

North  America: 

Alaska 

United  States 

Canada 

Labrador 

Ne  wf  oun  dland 

West  Indies , 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

Oceania: 

Australia 

Bism-irck  Archipelago. 

Fiji  Islands 

Hawaiian  Islands 

New    Hebrides 

New  Guinea 

New  Zealand 

Other  Islands....    ...    . 


The   World. 


S  ::r.  day- 
Schools. 

Teachers. 

117 

199 

22 

46 

2,103 

5,641 

3,684 

6,828 

480 

1,600 

8,996 

23,835 

50 

196 

154,281 

1,520,379 

10,096 

8u,788 

12 

50 

529 

3,252 

2,166 

12,257 

lUv 

452 

460 

1,854 

1,133 

2,909 

7,752 

52,641 

191 

359 

1,089 

2,349 

207 

780 

ISO 

404 

178 

305 

287 

420 

707 

2,010 

297,866 

2,624,896 

Scholars. 


2,049 

862 

90.568- 

200,017 

43,816. 

490,298- 

2.222 

13,732.t41 

729,994 

450 

35,263 

168,018 

5.S82' 

19,613: 

52,849- 

568,614 
5.94S 
22,176- 
11,321 
3,5o9i 
9,387 
5,79* 
36,911 

26,076,598 


The  total  number  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  world,  according  to  this  report,  was  28,701,489.  The  table  does  not  include? 
the  schools  of  the  Roman  Cathoiic  and  Non-Evangelical  Protestant  churches.  The  next  World's  Convention  will  be  hel-l  in 
Tokio,  Japan,  1916.  According  to  Joseph  H.  Meier.'editor  of  Kenedy's  Official  Catholic  Directory,  tliere  are  10.875  Catholic 
Sunday-Schools  attended  by  2,850,000  Catholic  children  m  the  United  States.  No  official  Snuday-School  figures  are  gathered! 
by  the  Church  authorities. 


oTO  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

PRESBYTERIAN    ASSEMBLIES. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LAST  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE   PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
Moderator— Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  D.  D.,  Chi-  I  Stated  Clerk- -Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.  D. ,  LL.D.. 
cago,  111.  I     1319  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TRUSTERS. 

President— Mr.  Geo.  Stevenson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  Treasurer— Philadelphia  Trust  Co. 

AGENCIES  OF   THE  CHCRCH. 

The  following:  may  be  addressed  at  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  viz. :  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Board  of  Chnrch  Erection,  and  the  College  Board. 

The  following  are  located  at  1319  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  viz.:  The  Trustees  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-Sohool  Work,  and 
the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  and  Sustentation. 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen  is  located  at  Bessemer  Building,  Sixth  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa,  and  the  Temperance  Board  at  Conestoga  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Church  magazine,  The  Assemhly  Herald,  has  its  office  at  1328  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LAST  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES.* 
Moderator— ~Dv.  W.  J.  Martin,  Davidson,  N.  C.        I  Stated  Clerk— Rev.  Thomas  H.  Law,  D.  D.,  Spar- 

|     tanburg,  S.  C. 

TRUST  KES. 

President— George  E.    Wilson,    Esq. ,  Charlotte,  I  Secretary  and    Treasurer— John  R.    Pharr,  Esq  . 
N.  c.  I     Charlotte,  N.  C. 

SECRETARIES. 


Foreipn  Missions— Rev.  Egbert  W.  Smith,  D.  D. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Home  Missions— Rev.S.L.Morris,D.D.,  Atlanta,Ga 
Jhih/i  rat  ion— II.  E,  Magill,  Esq. ,  Richmond,  Va. 

*  ( 'ommonly  known  as  the  Presbyterian  Church,  South. 

Next  Assembly  at  Newport  News,  Va. ,  May  20,  1915. 


Christian  Education  and  Ministerial  Relief— "Rev. 
H.  H  Sweets,  D.  D. ,  122  Fourth  Avenue,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


ALLIANCE    OF    THE    REFORMED    CHURCHES 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  HOLDING  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  SYSTEM. 
This  organization  represents  nine  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United  states,  with  a 
constituency  of  6,500,000;  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  Canada,  with  a  constituency  of  600.000.  and 
more  than  80  different  denominations  on  the  five  continents  other  than  North  America,  with  a  con- 
stituency of  at  least  30,000,000  persons  not  counting  10.000,000  of  the  Reformed  in  the  Lutheran 
Chnrch.  The  American  Secretary  is  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts.  D.  D. ,  LL.D. .  Witherspixm  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  following  are  the  organizations  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico 
which  are  members  of  the  alliance: 

PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH     IK     THE    UNITED     STATES    OF     AMERICA,    COMMONLY    KNOWN     AS    THE 

PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    NORTH. 

Stated  Clerk— Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,   LL,  D. ,  1319  Waluut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Next  meetingof  General  Assembly,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1915.  (Communicants.  1,-158,085.) 

PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH    IN     THE     UNITED    STATES,    COMMONLY     KNOWN    AS    THE    PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH,    SOI'TH. 

Voted  Clerk— Rev.  Thomas  H.  Law,  D.  D.,  Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

X'-xt  meeting   of  General   Assembly,    Newport  News,   Va.,  May  20,   1915.      (Comrdunicants. 
310  604.) 

UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH   OF    NORTH   AMERICA. 

Stated  Clerk— Rev.  D.  F.  McGill,  D.U.,  224   Ridge  Avenue,   Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

Next  meetingof  General  Assembly,  Loveland,  CoL,  May  26,   1915.      (Communicants,  192,221.) 

RKKORMBD   (DUTCH)    CHURCH    IN    AMERICA. 

Stated  rterk—  Rev.  Henry  Lockwood  (acting),  East  Millstone.  N.  J. 

Next  meetingof  General  Synod,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J..  .Jnue3,  1915.     (Communicants,  123.143.) 

RKKORMEO   (HERMAN)    CHURCH    IN    THE   UNITED  STATES 

Aefinp  Staffed  Clerk— Rev.  J.  Rauch  Stein.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Next  meetingof  the  General  Synod,   Dayton,  Ohio.  May,  16,1915.    (Communicants.  312,601.) 

REFORMED   PRHKBYTKRIAN   CHURCH,  GENERAL  SYNOD. 
Stated  rtrrk— Rev.  J.  L.  Chestnut,  Coulterville,  IIL 
Next  meeting  <>f  the  General  Synod,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  19, 1915.      (Communicants,  3,000.) 

sYNOD,    CHRISTIAN     REFORMKD    CHURCH   IN  NORTH    AMERICA. 

Stated  Clerk— Rev.  Henry  Beets,  LL    D. ,  77   Lnsrnve  Avenue  S.  E..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich, 

n  •■::  meeting  of  Synod,  Roseiand.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  .June  21,1916.   (Communicants,  33,181. 

ASSOCIATE    RKKORMEO   SYNOD  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

y f ,,,.,/  r«rrk-npv   A.  S.  Rogers,  Rock  Hill.  8.  C. 

Next  meeting  of  Synod,  November,  1915.     (Communicants.  15.000.) 

SYNOD   OF   THK    RK.KOUMKI)     f  K  I  >  I:  \  T  KRI  A  X    CHKRCH    OF    NORTH   AMERICA. 

Stated  Clerk— Mr.  James 3.  Tibby,  408  Penn  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Next  meeting  of  the  Synod,  Parnassus,  Pa,   June  2,  1915.    (Communicants.  9,315.) 

WKl.sU    PRKSRYTKUIAX    CHTTBCH. 

Stated  ctrrk— Rev.  J.  K.  Jones.  4882  Princeton  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Next  meetingof  General  Assembly.  September,  1910.    (Communicants,  14,252.) 

THK  PRRSBTTBRTAN  CHITBCH    IN   CANADA. 

Clerk— Rev.  Robert  Camphel  I,  i>.  r>.,  68  St.  Famine  Street,  Montreal.  Canada, 
Xexi  meeting  of  General  Assembly.  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada,  Jane 8,  1915.      communicants. 
814.882.) 

PRK-".vt!  -:i  w  CHtTBOH  OF  OTCXIOO,  SB2TBBAX  synod. 

Stati  William  Wallace,  Saltlllo.  Mexico. 

Next  meeting  of  the  Synod  (place  not  ttxed  when  almanac  was  printed),  July,  1915.     (Com- 

muni. ant-,  10,000.) 
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SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS. 

The  following  statement  has  beeu  prepared  by  H.E.  Rogers,  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  General 
Conference : 

The  doctrine  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  was  preached  extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  during  1840-1844,  and  fouud  adherents  in  many  denominations.  The  circulation  of  books 
and  journals  on  this  question  deepened  the  interest,  and  this  study  and  agitation  brought  about  the 
formation  of  a  movement  which  assumed  deftuite  form  in  1846  in  the  New  England  States  and  was 
later  organized  as  the  Seventh- Day  Adventist  denomination.  The  chief  tenets  of  this  body  are  a 
belief  in  the  literal,  personal  second  appearance  of  Christ,  yet  without  ever  setting  a  time  for  that 
event,  and  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath.  They  believe  that  the  dead 
sleep  nntil  Christ's  second  coming;  that  the  righteous  dead  are  then  raised  to  life,  and  that  the  living 
righteous  are  made  immortal.  Their  total  communicants  throughout  the  world  is  122,386.  They 
have  126  organized  conferences,  101  mission  fields,  3,589  churches,  70  advanced  educational  insti- 
tutions, 510  primary  schools;   total  enrolment,  17,769. 

Beginning  in  1894,  active  work  was  begun  in  non-  Christian  lands,  and  has  been  continued  until 
the  present,  so  that  a  segregation  of  the  work  conducted  in  non-Christian  and  non-Protestant  lands, 
from  the  foregoing  figures,  indicates  the  following:  Mission  work  is  carried  forward  in  67  countries, 
with  a  total  force  of  1,606.  There  are  696  churches,  20,355  adherents,  9,610  pupils  in  206  schools 
taught  by  362  foreign  and  native  teachers. 

The  headquarters  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE    LATTER    DAY    SAINTS. 

The  Mormons  is  a  term  applied  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints.  This  church  was  organized  April  6,  1830,  with  six  members,  by  Joseph  Smith,  at  Fayette, 
Seneca  Conntv,  N.  Y.  After  being  driven  by  mobs  from  various  places  in  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
thevsettled  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young,  in  1847.  The  total 
church  membership  is  about  450, 000,  and  the  number  of  missionaries,  about  2,000. 

LATTER    DAY    SAINTS'    REORGANIZED    CHURCH. 

The  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  is  a  separate  body,  having  its 
headquarters  at  Lamoni,Iowa.  Its  membership  now  numbers  71,702.  It  has  about  1,000  active 
ministers  in  the  field,  33,062  Sunday-school  members  and  637  Sunday-schools.  It  claims  to  be  the 
church  in  succession  to  the  one  founded  by  Joseoh  Smith  in  1830.  It  was  reorganized  in  1860.  and 
is  presided  over  by  Joseph  Smith,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  son  of  the  Prophet.  Presiding  Rishop— 
Edmund  L.  Kelley,  Independence,  Mo.  General  Church  Secretary— Richard  S.  Salyards,  Lamoni, 
Iowa.  The  only  church  of  this  denomination  in  New  York  City  is  at  Park  Place  and  Schenectady 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Pastor— E.  B.   Hull,  1339  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MISSIONARY   EDUCATION    MOVEMENT. 

Chairman— Fred  P.  Haggard.  Vice- Chairman— Samuel  Thorne,  Jr.  Recording  Secretary— F.  C. 
Stephenson.  G">i°ra>  Secretaru— Harry  W.  Hicks.  Treasurer— James  S.  Cushman.  Headquarters,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

YOUNC    PEOPLE'S    SOCIETY  OF   CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR. 

President— Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.     Generad  Secretary— William  Shaw.  L.  L.  D. 

Each  societv  is  in  some  local  church,  and  in  no  sense  outside.  It  exists  simply  to  make  the  young 
people  loyal  and  efficient  members  of  the  Churck  of  Christ.  It  is  the  church  training  the  young.  Its 
motto  is,  '  •  For  Christ  and  the  Church.  "  In  July,  1914.  there  were  more  than  75.000  societies,  with 
a  membership  of  about  4,000.000,  chiefly  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  Australia.  Great 
Britain,  China,  India,  Japan,  and  in  all  missionary  lands.  It  is  found  in  about  the  same  proportions 
in  all  the  erreat  evangelical  denominations  and  in  all  their  sub-divisions.  Headquarters,  Christian 
Endeavor  House,  31  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AMERICAN    SUNDAY-SCHOOL    UNION. 

The  Firs„Day  Society,  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1 ,91,  still  active,  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adnlt  School  Union  in  1817.  With  other  similar  societies  it  was  changed 
to  the  American  Sundav-school  Union  in  1824.  Its  object  is  twofold:  To  establish  and  maintain 
Sundav-schools;  to  publish  and  circulate  moral  and  religious  publications.  It  is  a  voluntary  union  of 
Christians  of  different  denominations  to  teach  the  truths  of  our  common  Christianity  as  they  are 
taught  in  the  Bible. 

id?  great  field  is  the  rural  districts.  The  Philadelphia  Union  began  with  one  juvenile  book  in  1817.  and 
one  missionary  in  1821.  The  American  Sundav-School  Union  now  issues  a  thousand  works  and  nine 
periodicals.  In  ninety  years  it  has  circulated  $12,000,000  to  §15,000,000  worth  of  Bibles,  testaments 
and  religious  works.  In  ten  years  it  founded  24,614  Sunday-schools,  with  943,930  members;  result- 
ing iu  97,076  hopeful  conversions  and  914  churches.  In  ninety  years  the  Onion  has  founded  127,720 
Sundav-schools.  with  5,677,970  members.  It  employs  Sunday-school  missionaries,  who  have  organ- 
ized a'u  averasre  of  four  new  Sunday-schools  for  each  day  of  the  last  ninety  years.  Its  benevolent 
work  costs  $225,000  yearly.  Officers:  President,  Martin  L.  Finckel;  Vice-Presidents,  Richard  A sh- 
hurst,  Clarkson  Clothier,  James  F.  stone.  M.  D.  ;  Recording  Secretary,  William  H.  Hirst;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  Stevenson.    Headquarters,  1816  Chestnut  Streei,  Philadelphia  Pa 

NATIONAL   WOMAN'S   CHRISTIAN    TEMPERANCE    UNION. 

The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  organized  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1874.  and  is  the  sober  second  thought 
of  the  ?reat  woman's  crusade.     It  is  now  regularly  organized  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

There  are  about  12. 000  local  unions,  with  a  membership  and  following,  including  the  children's 
societies,  of  about  half  a  million.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  forty  distinct  departments  of  work,  presided 
over  by  as  many  women  experts,  in  the  national  and  in  nearly  every  State  organization.  All  the 
States  have  laws  requiring  the  studv  of  scientific  temperance  in  the  public  schools,  and  all  these 
laws  were  secured  bv  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  ;  also  the  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors.  The 
first  police  matrons  "and  most  industrial  homes  for  girls  were  secured  through  the  efforts  of  this 
society,  as  were  the  refuges  for  erring  women.  "' 

The  World's  W  C.  T.  U.  was  founded  bv  Frances  E.  Willard  in  1883.  and  has  auxiliaries  in  more 
than  fifty  countries  and  provinces.  The  white  ribbon  is  the  badge  of  all  the  W.C.T.  U.  members, 
and  is  now  a  familiar  emblem  in  every  civilized  country 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  organization  is  The  Winards  Rest  Cottage.  Evanston,  111.  the 
following  are  the  officers:  President,  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon.  Evanston,  111.  ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Frances  P.  Parks,  Evanston,  111.;   Treasurer,  Mrs.   Elizabeth  P.  Hutchinson,  Evanston,  III. 
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THE    VEDANTA    SOCIETY. 

The  Vedanta  Society  of  New  York  was  established  in  1894  by  Swami  Vivekananda  of  India 
and  was  regularly  incorporated  in  1898  by  Swami  Abhedananda.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  ex- 
plain through  lo-;ic  and  reason  the  spiritual  laws  that  govern  our  lives;  to  show  that  the  True 
.Religion  of  the  Soul  is  not  antagonistic  to,  but  in  harmony  with,  philosophy  and  science;  to  es- 
tablish that  Universal  Religion  which  underlies  all  the  various  Beets  and  creeds  of  special  religions; 
to  propagate  the  principles  taught  by  great  seers  of  Truth  and  religious  leaders  of  different  countries; 
and  to  help  mankind  in  the  practical  application  of  those  principles  in  their  spiritual,  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  needs. 

The  present  headquarters  of  the  society  with  its  Circulating  Library,  Reading  Room  and  Medita- 
tion Room  is  at  135  West  Eightieth  street,  New  York  City. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  President— W.  N.  Goodyear.  Vice- President— R.  D.  Davidson.  Sec- 
retary—AVm.  T.  Williams. 
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In  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Washington, D.  C,  besides  a  Peace  Retreat  in  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Clara  Covin ty,Cal.  These  organizations  in  America  are  affiliated  with  hundreds  of 
Vedanta  Societies  throughout  India  and  Ceylon. 


THE    DAUGHTERS    OF    THE    KING. 

The  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  King  was  organized  on  Easter  evening,  1885.  It  is  desired  by  its 
promoters  that  a  careful  distinction  shall  be  made  between  the  Daughters  of  the  King  and  the  King's 
Daughters.  This  is  the  older  organization,  and  differs  from  the  King's  Daughters  in  many 
important  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  order,  and  is  distinctively  Episcopal.  Its  work  is 
definite,  and  is  "  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  women,"  and  the  "active  support  of  the 
rector's  plans  in  the  parish  in  which  the  particular  chapter  may  be  located. ' '  Its  emblem  is  a  cross  of 
silver,  a  Greek  cross  lieury,  and  its  motto  is  "  Magnani meter  Crucem  Sustine"  and  its  watchword 
"  For  His  Sake.  "  Its  colors  are  white  and  blue— white,  the  old  royal  color  of  Israel,  and  blue,  the 
colorof  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  "  blessed  daughter  of  Israel's  King,  theMotherof  the  King  of  Kings." 
Its  Constitution  is  framed,  as  far  as  is  possible,  in  the  terms  of  that  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
the  work  of  the  two  organizations  being  similar.  The  officers  of  the  Council  are:  President— Mrs.  Adam 
Denmead,  Baltimore,  Md.  General  Srrretury—'Rxn.m&'E,.  Behlendorff.  Office  of  the  Council,  Church 
Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  iN'ew  York. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  UNION. 

The  union  was  organized  June  5,  1890.  It  is  a  union  of  all  forms  of  young  people's  societies 
Within  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  In  Christ.  There  are  now  2,147  societies,  with  86,051 
members.  Each  conference  is  called  a  Branch  and  holds  its  annual  conventions,  when  a  review  of 
the  year's  work  is  made  and  new  plans  forned.  The  Watcinoord  is  the  organ  of  the  union.  Dr. 
H.  F.  Shupe,  D.  J). ,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  editor.  The  €feneriil  Secretary—  Rev.  O.  T.  Deever,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  elected  by  the  (General  Conference  to  serve  for  Qjiadrennium.  The  work  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Board"  of  Control.  Rev.  J.  (i.  Huber  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  also 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Boaid,  having  direct  supervision  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  work. 

CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE. 

The  Christian  Science  Committee  on  Publication  contributes  the  following  statement: 

Christian  Science  Is  a  religion  based  on  the  Bible,  which  was  founded  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
In  1S66.  Her  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  she  named  Christian  Science,  Is  set  forth  In 
a  book  entitled  "Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  first  published  In  1875.  Since 
then  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  with  occasional  revisions  of  Its  wording,  before  her  decease.  Other 
works  by  the  same  author  are  "People's  Idea  of  God"  (188G),  "Christian  Healing"  (1880),  "Unity 
of  Good"  (1887),  "Retrospection  and  Introspection"  (1891),  "Rudlmental  Divine  Science"  (1891), 
"No  and  Yes"  (1891),  "Church  Manual"  (1895),  "Miscellaneous  Writings"  (1896),  "Christ  and 
Christmas"  (1897),  "Christian  Science  Versus  Pantheism"  (1898),  "Pulpit  and  Press"  (18*'- 
" Messages  to  the  Mother  Church"  (1900,  1901,  1902),  "The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  and 
Miscellany"  (1913). 

The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  founded  In  1879  and  known  as  "The 
Mother  Church,"  Is  the  parent  organization  of  tue  Christian  Science  denomination.  Local  churches, 
known  as  branches  of  "The  Mother  Church,"  are  situated  in  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  world, 
inly  In  countries  where  the  English  language  Is  spoken.  "The  Mother  Church"  Is  governed 
by  a  board  of  live  directors,  while  the  branch  churches  are  self-governed,  subject  only  to  a  limited 
supervision  hv  "The  Mother  Church"  as  defined  In  the  Church  Manual.  At  present  the  number 
of  local  organisations  is  1,471,  a  considerable  number  of  which  have  beautiful  and  costly  church 
edifices. 

In  the  Church  of  Christ.  Scientist,  the  place  of  preaching  Is  taken  by  the  reading  of  a  "lesson-    ' 
sermon"  composed   of  selections  from  the  Bible  and  from   "Science  and   Heath,   with    Key   to  the 
Iptures"   by   Mrs.   Eddy.      The  remainder  of  the  Sunday  service  consists  of  hymns,  a  solo,  silent 
prayer,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  responsive  reading  from  the  Bible. 

The  Wednesday  nlghl  meeting  includes  a  shorter  "lesson-sermon,"  hymns,  silent  prayer,  the 
Lord-  Prayer,  and  testimonies  of  Christian  Science  healing  from  voluntary  speakers.  Formerly 
the  congregations  were  largely  made  up  Of  women,  but  at  present  this  church  claims  to  be  attended 
by  a  gr<  ■'  men  than  is  apl  to  be  the  ca  e  in  other  churches. 

The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  under  the  auspices  of  ••The  Mother  Church,"  issuer 
a  Quarterly  periodical  named  'The  Christian  Science  Quarterly  Bible  as;"  a  monthly  periodical, 

"The  Christian  Science  Journal;"  a  monthly,  "Per  Berold  der  Christian  Science;''  a  weekly,  "The 
Christian  Science  Sentlnei,"  and  a  dally,  "The  christian  Science  Monitor."  the  latter  being  a  dally 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  devoted  to  clean  journalism,  but  Including  In  each  ssue  an  essay 
or  article  on  Christian  Science. 

christian  Scientists  an  tin  que  among  rellg  onlsts  by  reason  of  the  extent  to  which  they  rely 
on  the  practice  of  their  religion  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease.  For  this  they  assign  several 
reasons.  They  have  found  Christian  Sc'enee  most  effective  and  reliable  for  this  purpose;  they 
believe  It  to  be  the  same  method  Of  healing  that  was  used  and  taught  by  Christ  .Jesus;  they  expect 
thai  this  method  of  dialing  with  evil,  as  it  becomes  better  known  and  more  generally  practised, 
Will  abate  and  ultimately  abolish  sin  and  mortality. 

In  this  wav  the  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  |,  regarded  as  a  necessary  agency  In  the  restoration 
of  original  Christianity  and  the  realization  of  tl  .•  h'  -hes     Ideal  In  religious  hope  and  faith. 
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THE    THEOSOPHICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  Theosophical  Societv  was  founded  in  New  York  City  on  November  17,  1875,  by  Mme. 
H.  P.  Blavatsky  and  Col.  Hears'  S.  Olcott,  but  its  headquarters  was  removed  in  1879  to  Adyar, 
Madras, India,  where  the  President,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  resides.  Its  objects  are  three:  (a)  To  form  a 
nucleus  of  the  uuiver  il  brotherhood  of  humanity,  without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  sex,  caste,  or 
color;  (/>)  to  encourage  thb  study  of  comparative  relig.on,  philosophy  aud  science;  (c)  to  investigate 
unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the  powers  latent  in  man.  It  has  now  twenty- three  territorial  sec- 
tions, each  presided  overbva  General  Secretary,  three  by  Presidential  Agents:  America,  England, 
Wales,  India,  Scaudinaya.  Holland,  Hungary,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Australia,  Cuba,  Finland, 
.Russia,  Bohemia,  South  Africa,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Netherlands, 
Finland,  Burma,  Austria,  Norway,  and  New  Zealand.  Three  non-sectioualized  countries  with 
Presidential  Aeents:  South  America,  Spain  and  Ireland.  During  the  39  years  of  its  existence  it  has 
admitted  30.000  members  aud  chartered  over  1,405  branches.  The  membership  at  present  of  the 
American  section  is  about  4,665;  there  are  153  branches.  Although  there  is  but  one  dogma  ki  the 
societv,  namelv,  the  belief  in  the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Man,  yet  Reincarnation  aud  Karma  are 
among  some  of' the  basic  stones  of  the  Theosophical  system.  General  Secretary— A.  P.  Warrington* 
Krotona,  Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  contributes  the  above  statement. 


THE    NATIONAL    SPIRITUALISTS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Organized  September  28,  1S93;  incorporated  November  1,  1893,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
object  of  said  association  shall  be  the  organization  of  the  various  Spiritualist  societies  of  the 
United  States  into  oue  general  association  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  aid  aud  co-operation  in  benevo- 
lent, charitable,  educational,  literary,  musical,  scientific,  religious,  and  missionary  purposes  and 
enterprises  germane  to  the  phenomena,  science,  philosophy,  aud  religion  of  spiritualism. 

Active  working  local  societies,  1,000;  State  associations,  24;  other  local  societies  meeting 
at  irregular  intervals, 400;  public  meetings  not  organized  as  societies, 500;  camp  meeting  associations* 
32;  academy  for  liberal  education,  1;  churches  and  temples,  200;  membership  of  avowed 
Spiritualists,  600,000;  unidentified  with  organized  societies,  but  believers  in  the  philosophy  aud 
phenomena  and  frequent  attendants  upon  public  services,  1,500,000  to  2,000,000;  numberof  public 
mediums,  1,500;  private  mediums,  many  thousands;  ordained  ministers,  500;  total  valuation  of 
church,  temple  and  camp  meeting  property,  $6,000,000. 

President— Dr. George  B.  Warne, 749 Oakwood  Boulevard,  Chicago;   Secretary— George  W. Kates, 
600  Pennsylvania  Avenues.  E.,  Washington.  D.  C.  ;  Treasurer— Cassius  L.  Stevens,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Headquarters,  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.     The  next  annual  convention  will  be 
held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  October,  1915. 


THE    UNIVERSAL    BROTHERHOOD    AND    THEOSOPHICAL    SOCIETY. 

The  Universal  Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Society,  founded  by  Mme.  H.  P.  Blavatsky  in  New 
York,  1875,  continued  after  her  death  under  the  leadership  of  the  co-founder,  William  Q.  Judge,  and 
now,  under  the  leadership  of  their  successor,  Katherine  Tiugley,  has  its  international  headquarters- 
at  tli 1  world's  Theosophical  centre,  Point  Loma,  Cal. 

This  organization  declares  that  brotherhood  is  a  fact  in  nature.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization is  to  teach  brotherhood,  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  fact  in  nature,  and  make  it  a  living  power 
in  the  life  of  humanity,  establishing  Raja  Yoga  schools  throughout  the  world,  and  creating  a  new 
literature.  Its  subsidiary  purpose  is  to  study  ancient  and  modem  religion,  science,  philosophy,  and 
art,  to  investigate  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  latent  divine  powers  in  man.  It  declares  in  its  Con- 
stitution that  every  member  has  a  right  to  believe  or  disbelieve  in  any  religious  system  or  philosophy, 
each  beinsr  required  to  show  that  tolerance  lor  the  opinions  of  others  which  he  expects  for  his  own. 

The  official  publication  of  the  organization  is  The  Tiieosoiihical  JPath. 

Secretary— -Mr.  J.  H.  Fussell,  Point  Loma,  Cal. 


THE    BROTHERHOOD    OF    ANDREW    AND    PHILIP. 

This  organization,  founded  by  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Miller  in  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1888,  held  its  first  federal 
convention  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1893.  It  is  composed  of  members  of  twenty-six  evangelical 
denominations,  among  them  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian  (North,  South, Canadian,  and  United),  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Protestant,  Baptist,  United  Brethren,  Lutheran,  Reformed  Episcopal,  Church  of  Christ,. 
Progressive  Brethren,  Friends,  United  Evangelical,  Free  Baptist,  Federal,  African  Methodist 
Episcopal, and  Evangelical  Association.  It  has  chapters  in  Australia  and  Japan,  China  and  England. 
Its  objects  are  embodied  in  the  statement  that  "any  man  can  belong  to  the  brotherhood  who  will 
promise  to  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  among  men,  and  to  make  an  earnest 
effort  eack  week  to  bring  at  least  one  man  within  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel. ' '  The  number  of  chapters 
of  the  brotherhood  in  the  United  States  is  1,000,  and  the  membership  30,000;  102  boys'  chapters 
enrolling  1,972  members.  The  office  of  Rev.  R  Howard  Taylor,  General  Secretary,  is  at  1328 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE    BROTHERHOOD    OF    ST.    ANDREW. 

"The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  is  an  organization  of  men  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Its 
sole  object  is  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  men.  It  works  under  two  rules,  known  as  (1)  The 
Ruleof  Prayer:  To  praydaily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  amongmen,  especially  young  men, 
and  for  God's  blessing  upon  the  labors  of  the  brotherhood,  and  (2)  The  Ruleof  Service:  To  make 
at  least  one  earnest  effort  each  week  to  lead  some  man  nearer  to  Christ  through  His  church.' '  There 
are  now  1,500  active  chapters  with  a  membership  of  about  15,000  men. 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been 
formed,  with  500  chapters  and  4,500  men.  A  similar  organization  has  been  formed  in  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  West  Indies  there  is  a  membership  of  1,000  men,  and 
there  is  also  a  national  organization  in  Japan.  June  12,  1896,  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  in 
the  Church  of  England  was  formed,  and  now  has  a  membership  of  1,200.  It  is  also  well  organized 
in  New  Zealand^ 

The  brotherhood  in  the  United  States  includes  a  Junior  Department.  It  has  500  chapters  in  the 
United  States,  with  about  6,000  members. 

The  officers  are:  President— Edward  H.Bonsall.  Editor  of  St.  Andrew' s  Cross  and  General  Secre- 
tary—  Hubert  Carleton,  Broad  Exchange  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES 

Is  composed  of  delegates  from  Congregational    conferences  and   associations,  and  was   organized 
November  17,  1871.     The  officers  are:  Moderator—  Rev.  Cnas.  R.  Brown,  D.   D.,   New  Haven,   Ct. 
Secretary— Rev.  Hubert C  Herring,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass.     Treasurer— Rev.  JoelS.  Ives,  Hartford, Ct. 
Next  meeting,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  October,  1915. 

THE    ANTI-SALOON    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA. 

President— Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  New  York  City.  General  Superintendent— Rev.  P.  A.  Baker, 
Westerville,  Ohio.  Secretai'y— Rev.  S.  E.  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Iud.  Ti-easurer— Foster  Copeland, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  was  organized  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  18,  1895,  and  is 
installed  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  including  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Alaska. 

The  league  throughout  the  nation  employs  about  830  persons,  who  give  their  entire  time  to  the 
work  of  this  institution,  and  it  has  about  150  offices  from  which  were  distributed  during  the  year 
more  than  2,000,000  pages  of  anti-saloon  literature. 

FEDERATION    OF    AMERICAN    ZIONISTS. 

President— Harry  Friedenwald.  Chairman  Executive  Committee— Louis  Lipsky.  Secretary— Bernard 
A.  Rosenblatt.  Treasurer— Louis  Robison.  Societies,  106;  camps,  60;  Circles  of  Young  Judaea, 
120.     Office,  142  Henry  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE    EPWORTH    LEAGUE. 

Officers  of  the  Epworth  League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  President— Bishop  Frank 
M.  Bristol,  Omaha,  Neb.  General  Secretary— W\\bnr  V.  Sheridan,  D.  D.  Treasurer— Edwin  H. 
Forkel,  Chicago,  111.  The  central  office  of  the  Epworth  League  is  located  at  1020  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

The  Epworth  League  was  organized  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May,  1889,  by  the  union  of  five  societies 
then  existing  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These  several  societies  held  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion 1,500  local  societies,  with  a  membership  of  about800,000.  Its  official  organ,  the  Epworth  Herald, 
has  a  circulation  of  over  100,000.  

Officers  of  the  Epworth  League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South:    Preside— Bishop  J. 
H.   McCoy,  D.  D.     General  Secretary— Rev.  Fitzgerald  S.  Parker,  1). I).    Junior  League  Secretary— Ada 


1890,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  its  organization  was  effected.  It  came  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Sunday-school  Board.  The  General  Conference  of  1894  created  it  a  separate  connectional 
board  and  elected  a  General  Secretary.  The  Epworth  League  includes  an  organization  for  adolescent 
boys  called  the  Knights  of  Ezeloh,  and  a  parallel  organization  fur  girls  called  the  Girls  of  Epworth. 
It  has  now  a, 838  chapters,  with  a  total  membership  of  133,108. 

CATHOLIC    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Catholic  Educational  Association  was  organized  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  It  consists  of  three 
general  departments,  the  Seminary,  College,  and  School  and  embracesin  its  membership  representa- 
tives from  all  the  Catholic  Educational  Establishments  in  the  diked  States.  It  issues  in  November 
a  report  of  the  year's  work  and  of  the  annual  convention  held  each  year  in  the  last  week  of  June. 
The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  was  held  in  Atlantic  City.  N.  J..  June  29  to  July  2,  1!M4.  An 
enormous  spread  of  sectarian  education  was  indicated  in  the  reports  submitted  to  the  Hoard  of 
Trustees,  showing  that  1.700,000  children  were  being  instructed  in  the  parochial  schools  at  an 
annual  cost  of  from  S12  to  $17  a  child,  as  compared  toa  public  school  average  rangin  r  from  $34  to  *35. 
Thedlsparity  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  nuns  who  act  as  teachers  received  from  >10  to  $2.5  i 
month,  practically  giving  their  services  free.  Honorary  President— James  Cardinal  Gibbon-.  Prest- 
dent- Gem  ml— lit.   Rev.    I'homas  J.  Shahan,  D.  Dy  Rector  of  the  Catholic-  University  at  Washington, 

retary- General—  Rev.  Francis  VV.  Howard,  LL.  D.,  1651  Ease  Main  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Office  of  the  association  is  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

THE    CATHOLIC    CHURCH    EXTENSION    SOCIETY. 

Officers. — Cardinal  Protector — Sebastian  Cardinal  Martlnelli.  Chancellor — Archbishop  James 
E.  Qulgley.  President — Very  Hev.  Francis  C.  Kelley.  Recording  Secretary — Mr.  Warren  A.  Cartler. 
Treasurer  —  Mr.  John  A.  Lynch.     Headquarters,  McCormlck  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

The  objects  of  this  society  are  to  develop  the  missionary  spirit  In  the  clergy  and  people  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  To  assist  In  the  erection  of  parish  buildings  for  poor  and 
needy  places.  To  support  priests  for  neglected  and  poverty-stricken  districts.  To  send  the  comfort 
of  religion  to  pioneer  localities.  In  a  word,  to  preserve  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  to  thousands  of 
scattered  Catholics  In  every  portion  of  our  own  land,  especially  In  the  country  districts  and  among 
Immigrants. 

SOCIETY    OF    ST.    VINCENT    DE    PAUL. 

This  great  Roman  Catholic  organization,  founded  in  Paris,  France,  in  which  its  head  office  is 
located,  has  branches  In  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Its  principal  mission  is  the  care  of  the  poor 
in  their  homes  to  the  end  that  the  unity  of  the  family  may  be  preserved,  but  it  conducts  many  other 
works  of  charity,  such  as  free  employment  bureaus.  Summer  homes,  boys'  clubs,  hospital  and  prison 
Visitation  committees,  etc. 

The  local   or  parish   branches  of  the  society  are  known  as  conferences;  these  conferences  are 

frooped  In  sections  under  the  Jurisdiction  Of  Particular  and  Central  Councils,  and  the  latter,  In  the 
rnited  states,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  four  superior  Councils.  The  office  of  the  Superior 
I  tincll  of  New  York  Is  located  ai  No.  875  Lafayette  street, New  York  city.  New  Orleans,  La.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  ( IhlcagO.  I II..  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  and  Boston,  Mass.  ,  also  have  Superior  Councils. 

The  officers  of  the  Superior  Council  are  as  follows:  Spiritual  Director— The  Rt.  Rev.  Denis  J. 
M<-Mahon,D.D.  President— Thomas  M.  Mulry.  Secretary— Edmond  J.  Butler.  Treasurer— MichaelJ. 
Bcanlan. 

THE    SOCIETY    FOR    THE    PROPAGATION    OF    THE    FAITH. 

President  ami  Treasurer— Rt,  Rev.  Joseph  Freri.  Vice- President— Rev.  Geo,  J.  Juillard.  Secre- 
tari/  -Very  Rev.  John  J.  Dunn. 

The  society  protects  missionaries  In  325  vicariates  and  prefectures  In  Africa,  Asia,  Oceanlca,  the 
United  States,  and  the  non-Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  It  Is  the  oldest  missionary  organization 
In  the  Catholic  Church,  dating  hack  to  1822.  since  its  foundation  It  has  given  six  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  various  missions  of  the  United  States. 

The  otlicial  publication  is  "  Tlic  Annals  of  t/t  ligation  of  the  Faith,"  issued  bi-monthly  and 
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distributed  from  the  New  York  headquarters.  The  New  York  Diocesan  Office  is  at  462  Madison  Ave- 
nue, and  the  National  Office  at  627  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Total  membership  in  the 
world  1,000,000.    New  York  membership  150,000. 


AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF   CATHOLIC    SOCIETIES. 

The  American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  was  founded  in  1901.  It  is  composed  of  twenty- 
four  natioual  organizations,  many  State  and  county  federations  and  parishes.  Total  membership  about 
3,000,000.  Its  objects  are  the  cementing  of  the  bonds  of  fraternal  union  among  the  Catholic  laitv, 
and  the  fostering  and  protection  of  Catholic  interests.  The  federation  has  the  approval  aiid 
blessing  of  102  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  of  Pope  Pius  X.  National  headquarters  is  at 
175  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  The  officers  are  as  follows:  President— Gha,s.  I.  Denechaud, 
New  Orleans,  La.  First  Vice- President— Tbos.  Flynn,  Chicago,  111.  Secretary— Anthony  Matre, 
Chicago,  111.    Treasurer— F.  W.  Heckeukamp,  Jr.,  Quincy,  111. 

THE    CATHOLIC    MISSIONARY    UNION. 

President — Most  Rev.  J.  M.  Farley,  of  New  York.  Secretary-Treasurer — Very  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
Daly,  C.  S.  P.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Directors — Most  Rev.  Edmond  F.  Prendergast,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Right  Rev.  Mathew  Harkins,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Very  Rev.  John  J.  Hughes,  C.  S.  P.,  New  York; 
Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  C.  S.  P.;  Very  Rev.  E.  S.  Dyer,  S.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Catholic  Missionary  Union  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
November,  1896.  Its  object  Is  to  arouse  the  Catholic  people  and  clergy  of  the  United  States  to 
greater  missionary  activity;  to  train  priests  to  be  Home  Missionaries;  to  establish  bands  of  Diocesan 
Missionaries  In  the  United  States,  and  to  present  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  all  the  people 
In  a  purely  expository  manner,  without  any  controversy  or  religious  rancor.  Its  home  a:rd  training 
college  Is  the  Apostolic  Mission  House  on  the  grounds  of  the  Catholic  University,  at  Brookland 
Station,  Washington,  D.   C. 

THE    CATHOLIC    FOREIGN    MISSION    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICA. 

The  Catholic  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  America  Is  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
State  to  train  missionaries  for  heathen  lands. 

In  connection  with  Its  work  it  publishes  books,  pamphlets  and  other  reading  matter,  Including 
a  monthly  periodical,  The  Field  Afar. 

Its   incorporators   include  His  Eminence   John  Cardinal  Farley,   Very   Rev.   James   A.   Walsh, 
Superior  of  the  society;  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Price,  Vice-President;  Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes,  D.  D.r 
Very  Rev.  John  J.  Dunn;  the  Hon.  Victor  J.  Dowllng,  Major  John  F.  O'Rourke  and  Michael  Maginnis. 

Although  having  its  centre  In  New  York  the  work  Is  a  national  one,  being  organized  under  the 
protection  of  the  entire  American  hierarchy. 

Its  offices  and  seminary  are  located  on  a  large  tract  of  land,  "Maryknoll,"  reached  from  the 
Osslnlng  railroad  station,  and  situated  part  In  Osslnlng  and  part  in  New  Castle,  N.  Y. 

THE    GUILD   OF    THE    LOVE    OF    COD. 

Object:  To  unite  all  faithful  Catholics  by  prayer  and  service,  and  to  promote  mutual  recog- 
nition and  friendship  by  the  adoption  of  a  distinctive  badge. 

The  guild  admits  to  membership  only  those  who  go  to  confession.  Members  are  pledged  to 
help  other  members  anywhere,  at  any  time,  and  therefore  isolated  and  lonely  Catholics  are  especially 
Invited  to  join  this  guild. 

Sub-Warden — Rev.  C.  T.  Pfeiffer,  Laurel,  Del.  Secretary-General — Rev.  F.  S.  Devona,  St. 
Clair,  Mich.     A   quarterly  magazine  entitled  Carilas  is  published  by  the  society. 


NORTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 

President — Edward  S.  Clinch,  New  York  City.  Corresponding  Secretary — W.  C.  Bitting,  D.  D., 
5109  Waterman  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Recording  Secretary — Rev.  Maurice  A.  Levy,  Brooklyn, 
Treasurer — Frank   L.  Miner,  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  purposes  of  the  convention,  as  defined  In  its  by-laws,  are  "to  give  expression  to  the  opinions 
of  Its  constituency  upon  moral,  religious  and  denominational  matters,  and  to  promote  denomina- 
tional unity  and  efficiency  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world." 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  1915. 

NATIONAL    BAPTIST    CONVENTION. 

President — Rev.  E.  C.  Morris,  Heiena,  Ark.  Secretary — Prof.  R.  B.  Hudson,  Selma,  Ala.  Treas- 
urer— Rev.  A.  J.  Stokes,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  object  of  the  convention  Is  to  do  foreign  mission,  home  mission,  educational,  publishing, 
Young  People's  Union  and  other  work  of  a  religious  nature:  this  work  to  be  done  through  and  by  its 
seven  boards. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Baptist  Convention  as  reported  by  the  statistician  at  the  last 
National  Baptist  Convention  was  2,614,581. 

SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 

President — Lansing  Burrows,  Amerlcus,  Ga.  Secretaries — Oliver  F.  Gregory,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Rev.  Hlght  C.  Moore,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  a    ,  „ 

It  shall  be  the  design  of  the  convention  to  promote  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  and  other 
Important  objects  connected  with  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  to  combine  for  this  purpose  such 
portions  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United  States  as  may  desire  a  general  organization  for 
Christian  benevolence,  which  shall  fully  respect  the  independence  and  equal  rights  of  the  churches. 
Next  meeting,  Houston,  Texas,  May  12,  1915. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  meets  annually.  The  Forty-second  Ses- 
sion— 1915 — will  be  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  12-19.  President — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  New  York 
City.      General  Secretary  and  Treasurer — William  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  111. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Conference  is  to  be  a  forum  for  discussion  of  the  various  problems 
of  philanthropy,  penology  and  social  progress.  The  conference  does  not  formulate  platforms  nor 
adopt  resolutions  calling  for  action.     Proceedings  published,  cloth  bound,  about  500   pages,  price  S2. 

The  Secretary's  office  includes  a  bureau  of  information  on  all  subjects  concerning  charity  and 
correction,  service  free  to  members  of  the  conference.  Annual  dues,  $2.50.  Sustaining  member- 
ship, §10.     Headquarters,   Chicago,  111. 
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AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    SOCIETIES    FOR    ORGANIZING    CHARITIES. 

Tne chief  work  of  the  association  i3  to  carry  the  message  of  organized  charity  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  new  societies,  in  response  to  a  call  which  will  probablv 
exceed  all  prese  it  resources  for  such  work. 

Executive  OmunUlee—  John  F.  Moors,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman;  W.  E.  Cummer,  Vice-Chair- 
man Treasurer— Vf.  Frank  Persons.  General  Secretary  -Francis  H.  McLean.  General  Office, 
130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City. 

LAKE    KIOHONK    CONFERENCE. 

Secretary — H.  C.  Phillips,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
LAKE     MOHONK     CONFERENCE     ON     THE     INDIAN     AND     OTHER     DEPENDENT 

PEOPLES. 

The  First  Annual  Conference  was  held  In  1883,  when  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Invited  a  number  of  those  Interested  In  Indian  affairs  to  a 
meeting  at  Mohonk  Lake  to  confer  regarding  measures  affecting  the  Interests  of  the  Indians.  On 
Mr.  Smlley's  death  his  brother,  Daniel  Smiley,  succeeded  him  as  host  of  the  conferences. 

In  1904  the  scope  of  the  conference  was  enlarged  to  Include  the  peoples  of  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico  and  other  dependencies  of  the  United  States. 

The  conference  seeks  to  clarify  public  opinion  on  these  great  questions  through  free  discussion 
by  those  having  first-hand  knowledge  of  existing  conditions. 

LAKE    MOHONK    CONFERENCE    ON    INTERNATIONAL    ARBITRATION. 

The  first  of  these  annual  conferences  was  hell  In  1895.  The  purpose  Is  specifically  to  create 
and  direct  public  sentiment  In  favor  of  International  arbitration  and  an  International  court,  and 
generally  to  encourage  the  substitution  of  pacific  methods  for  war  In  settling  disputes  between 
nations.     The  conference  maintains  a  permanent  office. 


THE   FEDERAL   COUNCIL  OF   THE   OHURCHES   OF  CHRIST   IN    AMERICA. 

The  Federal  Council  was  organized  as  the  chief  consummation  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Churches  at  its  first  meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia,  December  2-8,  1908.  It  is  the  delegated  con- 
gress of  thirty  leading  Christian  bodies  which  are  constitutionally  federated  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  this  congress,  through  which  to  realize  their  fellowship  and  united  action.  The  Federal 
Council,  through  its  Commissions  and  Secretaries,  seeks  to  organize  efficient  State  and  local  Federa- 
tions, to  secure  co-operation  in  home  missionary  work,  and  to  promote  moral  reform  and  social  service 
by  thechnrches  throughout  the  United  .States. 

The  following  churches  are  represented  in  this  Federal  Council:  Baptist  (North),  Free  Baptist, 
Christian,  Congregational,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Evangelical  Association,  Evangelical  Synod.  Friends, 
Lutheran  General  Synod,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  German  Evangelical 
Synod,  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist  Protestant,  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  A i  rican 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  Mennonite,  Moravian,  Presbyterian,  Presbyterian  (South).  Welsh  Presby- 
terian, R»fonnea  Presbyterian,  United  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Commissions  on  chris- 
tian Unity  and  Social  Service.  Reformed  Church  in  America,  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
Reformed  Episcopal,  Seventh- Day  Baptist,  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  United  Evangelical,  National 
Baptist  Convention. 

The  Council  has  active  Commissions  on  Foreign  Missions,  Home  Missions,  Sunday  Observance, 
Evangelism,  Peace  and  Arbitration,  Temperance,  Family  Life,  Social  Service,  and  Christian  Edu- 
cation. The  executive  and  field  work  of  the  Council  is  in  charge  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  Kev. 
Cbas.  S.  Macfarland,  I).  D.:  Rev.  E.  15.  Sandford,  D.  D.,  is  Honorary  Secretary:  Rev.  Charles S. 
Macfarland.  Ph.  I).  ,  is  Secretary  of  i  lie  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service.  The  officers 
may  be  addressed  at  the  National  office,  105  Ea-^t  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  An  office  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  (Woodward  Building),  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  II.  IC  Carroll,  D.  D. ,  Associate  Secretary. 

RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Religious  Education  Association  was  organized  on  February  12,  1903,  at  the  close  of  a  three 
days'  convention  held  in  <  Ihlcago,  called  to  consider  the  improvement  of  moral  and  religious  education. 
Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  moral  and  religious  training  in  existing  educational  agencies,  In  homes 
and  through  the  pies-,  it  has  no  theological  platform.  J  t  now  enrolls  over  3,000  member*,  including 
laymen,  college  Presidents  and  professors,  pastors,  teachers  and  parents  Interested  In  the  problem 
of  reverent,  scientific,  effective  character  training. 

The  Officers  are:  President.*  Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams,  Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary,  Henry 
Frederick  Cope,  D.  D. ,  33*2  tt.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

LUTHER   LEAGUE   OF   AMERICA. 

President — Wm.  C.  stoever.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secretary—  Luther  M.  Kuhns.  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  first  National  Convention  of  the  Luther  League  of  America  was  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
October  30  and  81,  1895.  The  League  is  a  Lutheran  organization,  linking  together  the  Lutheran 
young  people  who  are  laboring  for  the  good  of  the  church  by  means  of  many  individual  societies  of 
various  names  and  styles  of  organisation,  each  within  Its  own  immediate  church.  The  Constitution 
declares  that  its  objects  shall  be  "to  encourage  the  formation  of  the  young  people's  societies  in  all 
Lut In' ran  congregations  In    America,  to  urge  their  affiliation   with  their   respective  State  or  Territorial 

leagues,  and  with  this  league  to  stimulate  the  various  young  people's  societies  to  greater  Christian 

activity  and  to  foster  the  Bplrll  Of  Loyalty  to  the  church."  The  fundamental  principles  are 
federation  and  co-operation,  sod  it  is  non-synodical  in  character.  The  membership  of  the  various 
organisations  is  over  kk>,  o<m.  These  are  comprised  in  twenty-five  states,  fourteen  of  which  already 
have  permanent  state  organizations,  and  four  foreign  countries.  The  first  local  organization  adopt- 
ing the  tit  le  of  "The  Luther  Leagne"  was  organised  by  delegates  of  six  Lutheran  church  societies  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  April  19, 1888,  also  in  Canada.  Porto  lilco,  Japan,  China  and  India. 

WORLD'S    PURITY   FEDERATION. 

This  federation  and  the  conn  nit  tee  out  of  which  it  grew  have  been  at  work  since  November,  1900, 
and  represents  the  largest  and  flrsi  real  organised  movement  in  North  America,  in  a  national  and 
international  Isense,  lor  the  eradication  of  the  traffic  hi  women  (white  slave  traffic);  for  the 
annihilation  of  public  vice;  for  a  higher  and  Single  standard  of  morals,  and  for  the  safe  and  sane 
instruction  oft  he  young  In  sex  hygiene.  Depart  meiits  of  work  are  maintained  covering  every  phase 
of  social  purity  work.  An  International  Purity  Congress  is  held  every  two  years.  This  congress 
-;.!  uly  IS  21,  1015,  at  San  Francisco  in  connect  ion  wit  h  t  he   Panama- Pacific  Exposition. 

The   international   headquarters   is  at   La  Crosse,    Wis.     The  officers  are:   President^   B.    S. 

ad  well,  La  Crosse,  Wis*  First  Pic*- President,  Rev.  T.  Albert  Moore,  Toronto,  Canada;  Second 
Vice- President,  l>r.  Emma  I',  a.  Drake,  Colorado;  Secretary* Herbert  &  Gernert, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  D.  Lawrence,  Minneapolis.  .Minn. 
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REFORMED  CHURCH    IN    AMERICA.' 

Officers  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church   in  America:   President,  Rev.  John  G 
Fagg,  34  Gramercy  Park,  N.  Y.  City;  Vice- President, Ray .  Henry  Harmeling,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 


Chamberlain;  Education,  Rev.  John  G.  Gebhard,  D.  D.  Domestic  Missions  Office:  Secrr/an/,  Win. 
T.  Demarest;  Publication,  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Gowen,  D.  D.  ;   Business  Manager  Board  of  Publication, 
Louis  E.    Turk.      Denominational  headquarters,   25  East  Twenty- second  Street,   New  York  City 
The  General  Synod  meets  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  ,.lune3,  1915. 
*  Kuown  formerly  as  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church. 


STONY   BROOK   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Stouy  Brook  Association  has  established  a  Summer  colony  and  Chautauqua  at  Stony 
Brook,  L.  T. 

The  Chautauqua  season  will  cover  each  year  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  September. 
Civic,  educational,  agricultural  and  religious  conferences  are  held. 

President— Rev.  J.  F.  Carson :Fi?st  Vice-President— W .  P.  Youngs;  Second  Vice-President— Rev. 
N.  W.  Wells;  Treasurer— W.  J.  Bolen ;  Secretary— Rev.  T.  W.  Campbell.  28  Washington  Avenue, 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.    Business  office,  1250  Bedford  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BAPTIST  YOUNG    PEOPLE'S    UNION    OF   AMERICA. 

The  Union  is  a  federation  of  all  young  people's  societies  connected  with  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
States  and  Canada.  The  following  are  the  International  officers:  President—  Rev.  Frank  L.  Ander- 
son, Chicago.  III.  Vise- Presidents— Rev.  John  R.  Webb,  Peterborough,  Out.;  W.  W.  Hamilton,  D.  D., 
Lynchburg.  Va. ;  Carl  I>.  Case,  D.D.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  General  Secretary— Rev.  Wm.  E.  Chalmers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Recording  Secretary— Rev.  F.  L.  Hardy,  Lebanon,  Ind.  Treasurer— Albert  D. 
Henderson ,  Chicago,  111.     The  union  was  organized  July  7  and  8,  1891.    It  holds  annual  meetings. 

SILVER    BAY    ASSOCIATION. 

President— William  D.  Murray.  Vice-President— J.  S.  Cnshman.  Treasurer— Samuel  Thorne,  Jr. 
Recording  Secreiai -y— R.  L.  Wensley.  General  Secretary— C.  L.  Gates,  124  East  Twenty-eighth  Street, 
New  York. 

The  Silver  Bay  Association  is  incorporated  under  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  holds  the  prop- 
erty on  Lake  George  for  the  use  of  Summer  Christian  conferences.  The  property  consists  of  1,550 
acres,  including  a  large  main  building,  cottages,  auditorium,  athletic  field,  and  dormitory.  Confer- 
ences were  held  June  19  to  August  29,  1914,  attended  by  nearly  3,000  persons. 

AMERICAN   UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  was  organized  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  May  25,  1825,  and  incorporated  in  1847.  Its 
objects,  as  defined  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization,  are  as  follows: 

L  To  collect  and  diffuse  information  respecting  the  state  of  Unitarian  Christianity  in  our  country. 

2.  To  produce  union,  sympathy,  and  co-operation  among  liberal  Christians. 

3.  To  publish  and  distribute  books  and  tracts,  inculcating  correct  viewsof  religion,  insuch  form  and 
at  such  price  as  shall  aif'ord  all  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  Christian  truth. 

4.  To  supply  missionaries,  especially  in  such  parts  of  our  country  as  are  destitute  of  a  stated  ministry. 

5.  To  adopt  whatever  other  measures  may  hereafter  seem  expedient— such  as  contributions  in  behalf 
of  clergymen  with  insudicient  salaries,  or  in  aid  of  building  churches. 

President—  Rev.  S  imuel  A.  Eliot,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary— -Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  Boston, 
Mass.    T)-easurer— Henry  M.  Williams,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHRISTIAN    AND    MISSIONARY   ALLIANCE. 

Officers.—  President  and  General  Supei  intendent,  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson.  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  D. 
Williams.     Treasurer,  David  Crear. 

The  Christian  Alliance  was  founded  in  1887.  It  combined  with  the  International  Missionary 
Alliance  in  1897.  and  the  present  title  was  adopted.  Membership  consists  of  ail  professing  Christians 
who  shall  subscribe  to  the  orinciples  of  the  order  and  enroll  their  names.  The  objects  of  the  alliance 
are  stated  to  be  "  Wide  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness,  the  promotion  of  a  deeper  and  higher 
Christian  life,  and  the  work  of  evangelization,  especially  among  the  neglected  classes  at  home  and 
in  heathen  countries.  "  Its  income  in  1910  was  over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Connected 
■with  the  alliance  are  the  Missionary  Training  Institute,  Institute  for  the  Training  of  Workers, 
Berachah  Home,  and  ahigh  school  at  Nyack.      Headquarters  of  the  alliance,  690  Eighth  Ave.,X.  V. 

CHRISTIAN    UNITY   FOUNDATION. 

Incorporated  July  18,  1910.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  Christian  unity  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world,  by  the  method  of  research  and  conference.  Bishop  Courtney,  rector  of  St.  James's 
New  York,  is  President  of  the  Foundation;  Rev.  Arthur  Lowndes,  Secretary;  Francis  E.  Hunt- 
ington, Treasurer.  Lawson  Purdy  Is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Rev.  Rock- 
land Tyng  Homans  Is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Research.  Headquarters,  143  E.  37th 
Street,  New  York. 

UNIVERSALIST  GENERAL   CONVENTION. 

The  Unlversallst  General  Convention  has  jurisdiction  over  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  the  Unl- 
versalist  Church  In  the  United  States  and  Canadian  provinces.  The  Convention  Is  composed  of  the  officers  of 
the  General  Convention,  of  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries  of  State  conventions,  and  of 
clerical  and  lay  delegates  from  the  State  conventions.  All  laws  relating  to  fellowship,  ordination,  and  dis- 
cipline originate  In  the  General  Convention,  and  It  Is  the  final  court  of  appeal  In  all  cases  of  dispute  or 
difficulty  between  State  conventions.  It  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  over  S500.000,  the  Income  of  which, 
with  the  contributions  of  Its  constituency.  Is  used  for  missionary  and  educational  objects.  The  officers  of 
the  Convention  are:  President — Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter,  D.  O.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Secretary — Rev.  W. 
H.  Skeels,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Treasurer — Eugene  F.  Endlcott,  Boston,  Mass.  The  denomination  has  a 
membership  of  64.825.  

THE   BAPTIST    WORLD    ALLIANCE. 

President — Rev.  Robert  S.  MacArthur,  New  York.  American  Secretary — Rev.  R.  H.  Pitt, 
Richmond,  Va.  European  Secretary — Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  London  W.  C.  England.  Treas- 
urer for  the  United  States — E.  W.  Stephens,  Columbia,  Mo.  Treasurer  for  Canada — E.  M.  Sipprlll, 
St.  John,  N.  B.  Treasurer  for  Europe — Herbert  Marnham,  London,  England.  Deputy  President 
for  the  Eastern  Hemisphere — Rev.  John  Clifford,  London,  England. 
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CHURCH    TEMPERANCE    SOCIETY. 

General  Officers— President,  lit.  Rev.  Frederick  Courtney,  D.  I).,  New  York;  Treasurer,  Irving 
Grinnell;  General  Secretary,  H.  K.  Graham.  The  society  was  organized  within  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  la  1831.  Its  adult  membership  combines  those  who  temperatel}'  use  and  those  who 
totally  abstain  from  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages.  It  works  on  the  lines  of  moral  as  well  as  of 
legal  suasion. and  its  practical  objects  are  :  1.  Training  the  young  in  habits  of  temperance.  2.  Ilescue 
of  the  drunkard.  '6.  Restriction  of  the  saloon  by  legislation.  4.  Counteractive  agencies,  such  as  iced 
water  fountains,  lunch  wagons,  coachmen's  and  fiivmen's  coflee  vans,  coffee-houses,  workingmen's 
clubs,  reading-rooms,  and  other  attractive  wholesome  resorts.  It  has  established  the  Squirrel  Inn 
Free  Heading  Room.  131  Bowery,  New  York,  and  the  Longshoremen's  Rest,  164  Eleventh  Avenue, 
New  York.   Headquarters,  the  Church  Mission  House,  New  York. 

THE    SALVATION    ARMY. 

A  religious  body  founded  on  military  principles  by  the  late  General,  William  Booth,  at  Mile 
End,   England,  July   5.    1865. 

The  United  States  Is  divided  Into  two  departments,  with  the  National  Headquarters  In  New 
York  City.  Miss  Evangeline  Booth  Is  In  charge,  with  Col.  William  Peart  as  Chief  Secretary.  The 
Salvation  Army  Is  Incorporated  In  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and 
Illinois. 

The  Department  of  the  West,  which  administers  the  affairs  of  the  Western  States,  has  Its 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  Commissioner  Thomas  Estill  Is  In  charge,  with  Col.  George  French  as 
Territorial    Secretary. 

International  Statistics,  June,  1913:  Countries  and  colonies  occupied,  5S:  languages  In  which 
salvation  Is  preached,  34;  corps  and  outposts,  9,415;  social  Institutions,  1,142;  day  schools,  572; 
naval  and  military  homes,  10;  officers  and  cadets  (including  social),  15,988;  persons  without  rank 
wholly  employed,  5,601;  officers  and  cadets  engaged  In  social  work,  2,860;  local  officers  (senior  and 
junior),  55,658;  bandsmen  (senior),  23,313;  bandsmen  (junior),  2,553;  songsters,  13,092;  corps 
cadets,  11,551;  number  periodicals  issued,  81;  total  copies  per  issue,  1,029,804. 

The  following  statistics  refer  to  the  United  States   for   the   year    ended    September    30,    1913: 

Field  Statistics — Corps  and  outposts,  869;  indoor  meetings,  190,003;  Indoor  attendance, 
7,353,336:  open-air  meetings,  160,396;  converts,  47,921;  local  officers  and  bandsmen.  6,866:  com- 
pany attendance,  1,000,891;  junior  meetings,  61,409;  junior  meetings  attendance,  1,810,223;  War 
Crys  published,  4,142,683.  Workingmen's  Hotels — Hotels,  91;  accommodation,  7,674;  beds  sup- 
plied. 2,062,416;  meals  supplied,  112,252.  Industrial  Homes — Homes,  124;  accommodation.  3,139; 
men  admitted,  18,371;  men  passed  out,  17,989;  meals  supplied,  2,856,249;  beds  supplied,  939,309. 
Children's  Homes — Homes,  5;  accommodation,  400;  beds  supplied,  126,914;  meals  supplied,  380,441. 
Rescue  and  Maternity  Homes — Homes,  28;  accommodation,  908;  girls  admitted,  1,918;  girls  passed 
out,  1.989;  meals  supplied,  698,801;  beds  supplied,  238,444;  children  admitted,  1,202;  children 
paseeo  out.  1,184;  women  In  homes,  502;  children  In  homes,  573. 

Slum  Work — Posts,  16;  sick  cases  visited,  1,463;  families  visited,  33,049;  persons  temporarily 
assisted,  82,531;  meals  supplied,  31,507;  nurseries,  8:  children  sheltered,  44,724.  Prison  Work — 
Hours  spent  vteltlng,  10,564;  prisoners  prayed  with  and  advised,  18,723;  prisoners  assisted  on  dis- 
charge,  1.878;  situations  found,  247.     Missing  Friends — Inquiries,  1,346;  persons  found,  198. 

General  Statistics — Christmas  dinners  (1912),  281,867;  Thanksgiving  dinners  (1912),  20,744; 
persons  alforded  temporary  relief  outside  Industrial  homes  and  hotels,  691,597;  mothers  given  Sum- 
mer outings.  7.791:  children  given  Summer  outings,  41,292;  men  found  employment  outside  Army 
Institutions,  81,216;  women  found  employment  outside  Army  Institutions,  12,543;  meals  given 
outside  Army  institutions,  217,729;  beds  given  outside  Army  Institutions,  86,836;  pounds  of  Ice 
distributed,  1,800,654;  pounds  of  coal  distributed,  5,010,227. 

THE    VOLUNTEERS    OF    AMERICA. 

The  Volunteers  of  America  Is  a  philanthropic,  social  and  Christian  movement.  It  was  Inaug- 
urated In  March.  1896,  In  response  to  a  number  of  requests  on  the  part  of  American  cltl7ens.  It  was 
BUbsequently  Incorporated  on  November  6,  1896,  under  the  Membership  act  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  Is  organized  In  military  style,  having  as  Its  model  the  United  States  Army, but  In  conjunc- 
tion with  military  discipline  and  methods  of  work  It  possesses  a  thoroughly  democratic  form  of 
government.  Its  constitution  and  by-laws  are  framed  by  a  Grand  Field  Council,  which  represents 
the  minor  councils  of  officers  throughout  the  count  y  annually.  Though  only  eighteen  years  old, 
the  Volunteers  have  representatives  and  bran  hes  of  their  benevolent  cauoe  in  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal centres  of  the  United  States 

The  Volunteers  have  some  48  principal  homes  and  Institutions  of  benevolence,  many  of  which 
are  Volunteer  property,  and  are  open  for  poor  and  dese  vlng  people  In  different  sections  of  the  country. 
During  the  past  year  the  commissioned  workers  In  their  visitation  called  upon  and  aided,  in  one 
form  or  another,  no  less  than  26,957  families.  This  was  primarily  In  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
large  cities  In  the  different  permanent  phi  anthroplc  home;  and  Institutions  no  less  than 
240,046  free  lodgings  have  been  given,  and  219.S91  have  been  paid  for  by  work  and  other  means, 
while  628.775  free  meals  were  given,  and  411.381  meals  were  distributed  to  persons  who  paid  for 
them,  many  doing  so  by  work. 

In  their  latest  undertaking, which  ha;  proved  a  large  responsibility,  that  Is,  the  Volunteer  Hospital 
work,  which  hospital  Is  located  at  Beekman  and  Water  Streets,  New  York  City,  In  the  shadow  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  there  have  been  1,184  ambulance  calls,  362  maior  operations,  5,529  days'  treat- 
ment given  to  patients  In  the  surgleal  and  medical  wards,  11,230  new  cases  treated,  17,885  old 
cases  treated,  and  a  total  during  the  year  of  not  less  than  34,644  cases  of  all  kinds  surgically  and 
medically  treated  In  the  Institution.  In  addition,  physicians  connected  with  the  hospital  made  visits 
to  1(12  homes. 

The  Volunteer  Prisoners'  League  has  embraced  upward  of  some  81.000  members  since  Its 
Inauguration  It  has  leagues  In  nearly  30  State  prisons,  and  over  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  having 
left  the  prisons  are,  through  their  Hope  Halls,  living  reformed  and  honest  lives.  Through  the  Fresh 
Air  branch  of  the  work  many  thousands  of  mothers  and  children  have  been  taken  from  crowded 
cities  for  a  change  In  the  open  air  amid  hills  and  lakes,  rivers  and  dales.  From  the  regimental 
reportfl  Of  Volunteer  centres.  It  Is  carefully  calculated  that  S3  1,8  15  persons  were  gat hcred  to  their 
Indoor  services,  while  1,892,555  persona  were  lls'.eners  In  God's  natural  cathedral,  their  open-air 
Btan.i-,.      By  these  services  5,253  were  led  to  promise  that  they  would  lead  a  new  life. 

In  addition  to  the  volunteer  reading  rooms,  thousands  of  copies  of  Christian  literature  are  cir- 
culated In  the  State  prisons,  jails,  hospitals,  soldiers'  homes,  and  children's  homes.  In  connection 
with  the  Volunteers  there  are  also  sewlnu  classes,  hospital  nursing,  temporary  financial  relief  depart- 
ments, fresh  air  camps  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners,  and  many  other  wort  hy  undertakings. 
The  headquarters  of  The  Volunteers  of  America  Is  at  34  West  Twenty-eighth  Street.  New  York 
City.  The  principal  officers  are  General  and  Mrs  Balllngton  Booth,  Presidents;  General  Edward 
Fielding.  Vice-President;  Colonel  Walter  J.  (rafts.  Treasurer,  and  Colonel  James  W.  Merrill, 
National  Secretary.     (The  above  statement  was  prepared  by  General  Balllngton  Booth). 
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YOUNG   MEN'S   CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

Officers  of  the  International  Committee.  Office.  No.  124  East  Twenty- eighth  Street,  New  York. 
Chairman— Alfred  E.  Marling.  Treasurer— B.  H.  Fancher.  General  Secretary— Richard  C.  Moi-.se. 
General  Secretary  Foreiyn  Work— John  R  Mott.  Executive  Secretary— Frederic  B.  Shipp.  The  liner- 
national  Committee  consists  of  69  representative  Christian  laymen,  and  employs  a  force  of  111 
secretaries  in  the  home  and  340  in  the  foreign  fields. 

Officers  of  the  World's  Committee.  Headquarters,  No.  3  Rue  General  "Dufour,  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land. President—  Dr.  Paul  des  Gouttes.  Treasurer— August  Rappard.  General  Secretaries— Em il  Sautter 
and  Christian  Phildius.  The  committee  is  composed  of  members  representing  America,  Australasia, 
Austria- Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark,  Finland,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy. 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Chiua, 
Korea,  Japan  and  India. 

Officers  of  the  State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Young  Men' s  Christian  Associations  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  General  office,  No.  215  West  23d  Street,  New  York.  Chairman—  William  M.  Kingsley. 
Treasurer— Samuel  Woolverton.  Slate  Secretary— F.  W.  Pearsall.  This  committee  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  April  14,  1886,  having  for  its  object  "the  establishing  and  assisting 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, and  generally  to  provide  for  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  physical 
and  social  well-being  of  young  men  in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Associations  of  the  State  of  New  York."  The  membership  in  the  State  is  62.229,  divided  as 
follows:  General,  36.591;  Railroad,  9,842;  Student,  2,767;  Boys'  Departments,  12,611;  County 
and  Small  Town,  488.  A  triennial  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  comprising  the  242  associa- 
tions in  the  State,  is  held  in  February.  .  r  ^T  , 

Officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York.  General  office, 
215  West  Twenty- third  Street,  New  York.  President— W.  Fellowes  Morgan.  Treasurer— Samuel 
Sloan.     General  Secretary— Henry  M.  Orne 


There  are  8.906  associations  in  the  world,  of  which  2,357  are  in  North  America.  The  total 
membership  of  these  American  Associations  is  625,598 ;  they  occupy  788  buildings  of  their  own,  val- 
ued at  $74,379,533,  and  have  497  libraries.  They  have 84,577  young  men  as  students  in  evening 
educational  classes,  and  331,451  in  their  physical  departments,  and  138,505  different  students  in 
Bible  classes.  They  employ  4. 103  general  secretaries  and  other  paid  officials,  and  expended  last  year 
for  current  expenses— local,  State  and  international  (including  foreign  department)— $14,162,083. 


THE  WORLD'S   YOUNG   WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION. 

The  World's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  was  formed  in  1894.  Eighteen  National 
Aooociations  are  now  affiliated:  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Canada,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Aus- 
tralasia, Finland,  Holland.  Japan,  Portugal,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  India,  Denmark, Brazil,  Hun- 
gary and  China.  The  headquarters  is  in  London.  Office,  26  George  Street,  Hanover  Square  West. 
The. Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  a  resident  membership  in  London.  Mrs.  Montague 
Waldegnive,  President;  Miss  Clarissa  Spencer,  General  Secretary. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  the  United  Statesof  America  was  formed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1906,  the  object  being  stated  thus  :  "To  unite  in  one  body  the  Young  Wonien's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations of  the  United  f 
Leal,  social,  intellectual, 
student  associations  ant. 

are  11  Terr  torial  Committees.    Special  work  instituted  jor  immigrant  women,  colored  aud  Iinlian 
students,  professional  art  students  and  nurses.      Each  year  twelve  Summer  conferences  are  held 


Association  ;  its  Student  Committee  is  a  member  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation,  and 
is  connected  with  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement.  National  headquarters,  600  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.    President  of  National  Board— Grace  H.  Dodge.    General  Secretary— Mabel  Cratty. 

AMERICAN   TRACT  SOCIETY. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1825.  Its  work  is  interdenominational  and  international  in  scope, 
and  is  commended  by  all  the  evangelical  churches.  It  has  published  tbe  Gospel  message  in  175 
languages,  dialects  and  characters.  Its  total  issues  of  books,  tracts  and  periodicals  at  the  Home 
Office  amount  to  788.045,890  copies.  It  has  made  foreign  cash  appropriations  to  the  value  of  $793,- 
537.39,  by  means  of  which  millions  of  books  and  tracts  have  been  published  at  mission  stations 
abroad.  Its  colporteurs  have  made  1^.203,799  family  visits,  largely  among  the  immigrants,and  have 
circulated  17.267.506  volumes.  The  grand  total  of  its  gratuitous  distributions  has  been  to  the  value  of 
$2,602,381.85.  The  society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  the  support  of  its 
benevolent  work.  Offices,  Park  Avenue  and  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  President— William  Phillips 
Hall.     General  Secretary— Judson  Swift,  D.D. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE   SOCIETY. 

The  American  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  1816.  It  is  a  charitable  institution  whose  sole  object 
is  to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment.  It  invites  the  contribu- 
tions and  co-operation  of  all.  The  officers  are  a  President  and  many  Vice-Presidents.  There  are 
thirty-six  managers,  divided  into  four  classes  as  to  terms  of  office.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries 
are:  Rev.  John  Fox,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  W.  I.  Haven,  D.D.  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  O.  Dwight, 
LL.  D.  ;  Acting  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  J.  Scndder.  The  Treasurer  is  William  Foulke.  The 
issues  for  the  vear  ending  March  31,  1914,  were  5,251, 176  volumes,  and  for  the  ninety-eight  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  society,  103,519.891  volumes.  This  includes  Bibles  in  many  foreign  tongues 
and  the  languages  of  several  American  Indian  tribes.  (The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
estahlished4n  1804. had  distributed  to  March  31.  1914,  253,373,295  volumes.)  The  offices  of  the 
society  are  at  the  Bible  House.  Astor  Place,  New  Y"ork. 

UNITED    CATHOLIC    WORKS. 

President—  His  Eminence  Cardinal  John  M.  Farley,  452  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
Vice-Presidents — Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  V.  G.:  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Michael  J.  Lavelle,  V.  G., 
460  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Secretary—  Louis  J.  Ehret,  71  East  Eighty-second  Street, 
New  York  City.  Council  consists  of  the  officers  and  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  D.  J.  McMahon,  George  Mac- 
donald,  Frank  W.  Smith,  840  West  End  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Emerance  Kelly.Mlss  Teresa  R. 
O'Donohue,  5  East  Sixty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. — (Report  of  1913.) 
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UNITED    CHRISTIAN    CONFERENCE    OF    THE    DISCIPLES    OF    CHRIST. 

This  Is  a  new  department  of  the  denomination  commonly  known  as  the  Christian  Church,  or 
Disciples  of  Christ,  otherwise  called  "Campbellites."  This  "Church  of  Christ"  is,  in  the  United 
States,  divided  into  about  three  parties:  the  "Amis,"  or  Reactionary  party,  about  150, QUO  in  nu- 
merical strength;  the  "Conservatives,"  or  Conventional  sort,  800,000  strong,  and  the  "Progressives," 
or  Conference  kind.  The  latter,  about  50,000  in  numbers,  having  organized  a  national  office  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  when,  in  1911,  the  American  Convention  met  at  that  place  in  national  convention  and  a 
bishop  was  elected  with  headquarters  in  Portland,  Ore.  rioon  after  this  the  new  department  was  incor- 
porated in  the  name  of  the  "United  Christian  Conference  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,"  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  St.  D.  Martin  was  selected  as  their  bishop.  The  Christian  Century,  a  weekly  organ  published 
at  Chicago,  is  recognized  as  their  journalistic  leader.  They  also  have  Eastern  headquarters  at 
Newark.  N.  J.,  and  a  bishop  at  that  point  who  supervises  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
J.  D.  Meade. 

CHURCH    OF   GOD. 

The  purposes  of  the  Church  of  God  are  to  gather  together  Into  one  all  the  children  of  God  and  to 
evangelize  the  world  by  preaching  the  wnole  truth  of  the  New  Testament. 

Its  teachings  are  absolutely  nonsectarian  and  entirely  orthodox.  The  New  Testament  alone 
Is  its  creed. 

President — J.  C.  Blaney.  Vice-President — C.  J.  Blewltt.  Secretary-Treasurer — M.  Anna 
Blewltt.     Headquarters,  2132  Grand  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


THE    BIC    SISTERS. 

The  Big  Sisters  is  an  Incorporated  organization  of  women  which  helps  unfortunate  children. 
Object:  To  promote  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  children,  especially  girls  who  have  been  brought 
before  the  Children's  Courts,  and  others  whose  physical,  mental  and  moral  development  have  suffered 
because  of  bad  environment  or  other  conditions,  and  to  enlist  women  who  Individually  will  take  a 
friendly  Interest  In  such  calldren  and  will  aid  them  to  become  good  citizens. 

President — Mrs.  Wlllla  n  K.  Vanderbllt.  Secretary — Mrs.  Ralph  Sanger.  Treasurer — Mrs. 
Wlllard  Parker,  Jr.  General  Secretary — Mrs.  Madeline  Evans.  Corresponding  Secretary — Miss 
Cornelia  Green.     Headquarters,  200  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  City. 


YOUNG    WOMEN'S    HEBREW    ASSOCIATION. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  promote  the  temporal,  mental,  moral,  religious,  social  and 
physical  welfare  of  young  Jewish  women,  and  more  particularly  of  those  dependent  upon  their  own 
exertions  for  their  support.  There  are  about  one  thousand  sustaining  members  in  the  association. 
Associate  membership,  SI. 00  yearly;  sustaining  active  membership,  So. 00  yearly;  patron.  $10.00 
yearly. 

President — Mrs.  Israel  Unterberg,  11  West  Eighty-sixth  Street,  New  York  Citv.  Vice-Presidents 
— Mrs.  A.  N.  Cohen,  154  West  Eighty-second  Street,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Adolf  Guggenheim, 
100  West  Seventy-second  Street,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Felix  M.  Warburg,  1109  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Treasurer — Mrs.  Simon  Liebovitz,  31  West  Eighty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 
Secretary — Mrs.  Samuel  I.  Hyman.     Headquarters,  31  West  110th  Street,  New  York  City. 

CATHOLIC    TOTAL    ABSTINENCE    UNION. 

President — Very  Rev.  P.  J.  O'Callaghan.  Secretary — T.  E.  McCl»skey.  Treasurer — Rev.  J.  V. 
Moylan.     Members,  100,000.     Headquarters — 804  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


MILITARY    ORDER    OF    THE    LOYAL    LEGION. 

Gommctiidr,- in-C/ii'f— Brevet  Gen.  Thos.  A.  Hubbard,  60  Wall  Street, New  York  City.  Recorder- 
in-Chief—  Brevet  Lieut.  -Col.  John  P.Nicholson.  Registrar- in- Chief—  First  Lieut.  Thos.  H.  McKee. 
Trea*urer-i»rGii&—  Brlg.-Gen.   Joseph  W.  Plume. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  states  was  organized  bv  officers  and  ex- 
officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  marine  corps  of  the  United  States  who  took  part  In  the  war  of 
1861-05.  Membership  descends  to  the  direct  male  lineal  descendants,  according  to  the  rules  of 
primogeniture.  There  are 21  commanderies,  each  representing  a  state,  and  one  commandery  repre* 
ict  of  Columbia.    The  total  membership  of  the  Loyal  Legion  is  8,902. 

ROLL  OF  COMMANDERIE& 
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state ol  Pa Philadelphia. 

State  of  N.   V..  X.  V.  City.... 

staleof  Maine.    Portland 

state  of  Mass  . .   Boston 

state  of  Cal San  Francisco 

,teol  Wis.  ..  Milwaukee  .. 

7  suae  of  Illinois  ( ihicago 

s  DistrictofCol..  Washington . 
Si  state o I « rtilo. . .  Cincinnati  . . . 

Id  Slate  oi  Mich  . .  Detroit 

State  Of  Minn  . .  St.  Paul 

State  of  <  ►regon  Portland 

State  of  Mo   ...  si.  Louis 

State  Of  Neb  ...  1  Unalia 

staieof  Kansas  Leavenworth 
State  of  Iowa . .  I  >es  Moines  . . 

State  of<  'ol  ....    Denver    

State  of  l  ml  ...  I  iidianapolla  . 

State  Of  Wash  .  Seattle 

StateofVt Burlington... 

ate  Of  Md   ...    Baltimor. 

Instituted  October  21,  1885\ 
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Feb. 
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Feb. 

May 
May 


Apr.  15,lsdo  Brevet  Lieut. -»  ol.  .1.  P.  Nicholsoi 
Jan.  I7,ihti6  Brevet  Lieut. -Col.  w.  s.  Cogswell 

Apr.  2o,lHtW  First  Lieut.  Horatio  staples 

Mar.  4,1>*>8  (apt.  Cluis.  W.  C.  Rhoades 

Apr.  12,1*71  Brevet  Col.  Wm. C.  Alberger 

May l;'), 1*7-1  Lieut.  Amos  P.  Foster 

May   8,1879Capt.    Roswell  H.  Mason 

1,1882  First  Lieut.  Thos.  H.  McKee 

3,1882' Major  W.    R.  Thrall 

4.1885  Brevet  Brig. -Gen.  F.  W.  swift.... 

6.1886  Capt.  Orton  S.  Clark 

6,1885  Lieut.  Joseph  &   Hall 

Oct  21,1885  Capt.  William  R.  Hodges 

Oct,  21,1885  First  Lieut.  F.  H.  Bryant 

Apr.  22,1886  Capt.  John  T.  Taylor 

on.  20,1886  Brevet  Capt.  Elbrtdge  D.  Hadlev 

June  1.1**7  Lieut.  W.  II.  Conley 

Oct,  17,1***  First  Lieut.  Alex.  M.  seott 

.Ian.  14,l*<d  Mr.  Walter   B.    Heals 

Oct.  14,1891  First  Lieut. Carlos D.  Williams.. 
Dec.  8,1904  Lieut.  Joseph  .1.  Janney 


Flanders  Bldg.,   Phila. 
140  .Nassau  St., New  York 
83  West  SL,  Port  and. 
Cadet  Armory,  Boston. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hathaway  Bldg.,Milw'e 
890  Ashland  B.,  Chicago. 
RellOgg  Bldi;.,  Wash. 
Cincinnati,*  )hio. 
Memorial  Hall,  Detroit. 
St.  Paul, Minn. 
K.O.Ainsworth  B  .P't'd 
Laclede  Bids.'.,  si.  Louis. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Leavenworth.   [Molnps. 

222  Youngman  B. .  Des 
Ivittredge  Bid-. .Denver 
Indianapolis,  I  ml. 
Haller  Bldg.  Seattle. 
Bui  I i 1 1 lt I " 1 1 ,  Vt. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Brevet  Lleut.-Col.  John  P.  Nicholson,  Flanders  Building,  Phila- 
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NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    NAVAL    VETERANS. 

Commodore  Commanding— -Sherburne  C.  Van  Tassel.  Youkers,  New  York.  Fleet  Captain— W.  H 
Comstock,  Denver,  Col.  fleet  Commander  and  Chiej  o)  Staff-llohi.  Mc Williams,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Fleet  Lieutenant— Carter  C.  Morgan,  Lafayette,  N.  Y.  Fleet  Secretary  and  Paymaster — Henry  P.  Mc- 
Collum,  40  Shelter  St., New  Haven,  Ct.  Organized  1887.  7,000  members,  1,500  contributing  mem- 
bers.   20  associations  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 


THE    HUGUENOT    SOCIETY    OF    AMERICA. 

This  society  was  organized  April  13,  1883.  with  an  office  in  New  York  at  29  West  Thirty- ninth 
Street.  Descent  from  Huguenot  ancestors  is  the  qualification  necessary  for  membership.  (Repo't 
of  1913. )  

THE  AMERICAN  CROSS  OF  HONOR. 

President— Thomas  H.  Herndon,  2901  Thirteenth  street  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Vice-Pres- 
ident  — — .  Secretary—  Harry  A.  George  Treasurer— Richard  Stockton.  Head- 
quarters, Washington,  D.C 

This  order  was  organized  in  1898  and  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  in  1906.  The  regular 
membership  is  composed  of  persons  upon  whom  the  United  States  Government  has  conferred  the 
life-saving  medal  of  honor,  audits  object  is  to  encourage  and  promote  the  saving  of  life  throughout 
the  world,  both  through  individual  edort  and  by  advocating  the  principles  oi  universal  peace. 

Bronze  crosses  of  honor  are  conferred  in  certain  cases  where  great  heroism  is  shown  in  saving 
human  life.  A  gold  cross  of  honor  is  awarded  in  exceptional  cases  to  persons  who  by  great  daring 
have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  saving  life,  ami  this  cross  isconierred  biennially  upon  some 
person  nominated  by  the  Royal  National  Life- Boat  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  most  heroic 
service  in  saving  life. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  Honorary  President  of  the  order.  M.  Armand  Fallieres,  ex- 
President  of  France,  the  German  Emperor,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  King  of  Italy,  ex- Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  and  Andrew  Carnegie  are  honorary  members. 


PATRIOTIC    ORDER    SONS    OF    AMERICA. 

National  President— Samuel  D.  Svmrnes,  Craw fordsvi lie,  Ind.  Vice-President— J.  C.Straver,  York, 
Pa.  Secretary— Chas.  H.  Stees,  1617  X.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  Treasurer—  O.  B.  Wether- 
hold,  Reading,  Pa.     Place  of  meeting  in  1915,  Washington,  D.C.    Membership,  257,000. 


SOCIETY    OF    COLONIAL    WARS. 

Governor- General— Howland  Pell,  New  York.  Secretary- General— Clarence  Storm.  Room  1306, 
43  Cedar  Street,  N.  Y.     Treasurer- General — Wm.  Macpherson  Hornor,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  was  instituted  in  1892  to  Wk  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  events 
and  of  the  men  who,  in  military,  naval, and  civil  positions  of  high  trust  and  responsibility,  by  their  acts 
or  counsel  assisted  in  the  establishment,  defence,  and  preservation  of  the  American  Colonies,  and  were 
in  truth  the  founders  of  this  Nation.  With  this  end  in  view  it  seeks  to  collect  and  preserve  manuscripts, 
rolls,  and  records ;  to  provide  suitable  commemorations  or  memorials  relating  to  the  American  Colonial 
period. ' '  Eligibility  is  confined  to  an  adult  male  descendant  of  an  ancestor  who  fought  in  battle  under 
Colonial  of  British  authority,  from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1607,  to" the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, in  1775,  or  who  served  as  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Member  of  the 
Council,  or  other  high  civil  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Colonies,  or  under  the  bauuer  of  Great  Britain. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  FOUNDERS  AND  PATRIOTS  OF  AMERICA. 

Governor- Genertd— William  Cary  Sanger,  Sangerfield,  N.  Y.  Secretary ■- General— Henr}'  S.  Kissam, 
New  York  Society.  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  \ork  City.      Treasurer- General— George  E.  Scranton. 

The  order  was  founded  in  1896,  its  object  being  "'  to  bring  together  and  associate  congenial  men 
whose  ancestors  st niggled  together  for  life  and  liberty,  home  and  happiness,  in  the  land  when  it  was 
anew  and  unknown  country,  and  whose  line  of  descent  from  them  comes  tnrough  patriots  who  sus- 
tained the  Colonies  in  the  struggle  for  independence  in  the  Revolutionary  war;  to  teach  reverent 
regard  for  the  names  and  history,  character  and  perseverance,  deeds  and  heroism  of  the  founders  of 
this  country  and  their  patriot  descendants;  to  discover,  collect,  and  preserve  records,  documents, 
manuscripts,  monuments,  and  history  relating  to  the  first  colonists  and  their  ancestors  and  their 
descendants,  and  to  commemorate  and  celebrate  events  in  the  history  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
Republic."  Eligibility— Any  man  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  of  good  moral  character 
and  reputation,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  lineally  descended,  in  the  male  line  of 
either  parent,  from  an  ancestor  who  settled  m  any  of  the  Colonies  now  included  in  the  United  states 
of  America  prior  to  May  13.1657,  ami  whose  intermediate  ancestors  m  the  same  line  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  adhered  as  patriots  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies.  There  are  State  societies  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Governor  of  the  New  York  S;>cietv  is 
Geo.  C.  Batcheller,  130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  Secretary.  Eugene  J.  Giant.  189  Montague 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

SOCIETY    OF    TAM1WAN»Y,    OR    COLUMBIAN    ORDER. 

Grand  Sachem -John  R.  Voorhis.  Sachems— Louis  F.  HarT'en.  George  W.  Loft.  Thomas  F- 
McAvoy,  Edward  C.  Sheehy,  John  J.  Scannell,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  Julius  Harburger,  John  F. 
Ahearn,  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  George  W.  Plunkitt,  Wauhope  Lynn,  William  Dalton,  Thomas 
Darlington.  Secretary—  Thomas  F.  Smith.  Treasurer— William  Sohmer.  Sagamore  —  Bryan  P. 
Henry.     Wiskinkie—  John  A.    Boyle. 

This  organization  was  formed  in  1789,  being  the  effect  of  a  popular  movement  in  New  York  having 
primarily  in  view  a  counterweight  to  the  so-called  "aristocratic  ' '  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  It  was 
essentially  anti-Federalist  or  democratic  in  its  character,  aud  its  chief  founder  was  William  Mooney, 
an  upholsterer  aud  a  native-born  American  of  Irish  extraction.  It  took  its  first  title  from  a  noted 
ancient,  wise  and  friendly  chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians  named  Tammany,  who  had,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  subject,  been  canonized  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  as  the  American  patron  saint. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  May  12,  1789.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  in  1805.  The  Grand 
Sachem  and  thirteen  Sachems  were  designed  to  typify  the  President  and  the  Governors  of  the  thirteen 
original  States.  William  Mooney  was  the  first  Grand  Sachem.  The  society  is  nominally  a  charitable 
and  social  organization,  and  is  distinct  from  the  General  Committee  of  the  Tammany  Democracy, 
which  is  a  political  organization,  and  cannot  use  Tammany  Hall  without  the  consent  of  the  society. 
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Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 


^octets  of  tije  <£fnctnn;atu 


L.H.D.,  K.I. 


For  convenience. 


GENERAL.  OFFICERS. 

President-  General Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  Mass. 

Vice- President- General Hon.  James  Simons,  LL.D.,  S. 

Secretary- General Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner.  LL.  D. , 

Assistant  Secretary-General Mr.  John  Collins  Daves,  N.  C. 

Treasurer- Genera  I Mr.  Charles  Isham,  Cl. 

Assistant  Treasurer- General Mr.  Henry  B.andallWebb,Md. 

The  historic  and  patriotic  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  was  founded  by  the 
American  and  French  officers  at  the  cantonments  of  the  Continental  army  on 
the  Hudson  at  the  close  of  hostilities  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  for  American 
Independence,  May  10.  1783. 

In  forming  the  society  it  was  declared  that,  "  To  perpetuate,  therefore,  as 
well  the  remembrance  of  this  vast  event  as  the  mutual  friendships  which  have 
been  formed  under  the  pressure  of  common  danger,  and,  in  many  instances, 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the  officers  of  the  American  army  do 
hereby,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  associate,  constitute,  and  combine  them- 
selves into  one  Society  of  Friends,  to  endn  re  as  long  as  t  hey  shall  endure,  or  any 
of  their  eldest  male  posteritv,  and  in  failure  thereof  the  collateral  branches 
who  may  be  judged  worthy  of  becoming  its  supporters  and  members  " 
thirteen  State  societies  were  formed,  and  one  in  France,  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  Louis  XVI.,  which  was  dispersed  at  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  1793.  Upon  the  roll  of  origi- 
nal members  appeared  the  names  of  all  the  great  historic  military  and  naval  characters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  upon  the  roll  of  honorary  members,  elected  for  their  own  lives  only,  appeared  many  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  MEMBERSHIP. 

• 

All  Continental  officers  who  had  served  with  honor  and  resigned  after  three  years'  service  as 
officers,  or  who  had  been  rendered  supernumerary  and  honorably  discharged,  in  one  of  the  several 
redact  ions  of  the  American  army,  or  who  had  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  all  French  officers 
who  had  served  in  the  co-operating  army  under  Count  d'Estaing,  or  auxiliary  army  under  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  and  held  or  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  for  such  services,  or  who  had  commanded  a 
French  fleet  or  ship  of  war  on  the  American  coast,  were  entitled  to  become  original  members,  and 
upon  doing  so  were  required  to  contribute  a  month's  pay. 

STATE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Cincinnati  is  organically  one  society  in  membership,  but  for  convenience  in  admission  of 
members  and  in  its  charitable  and  patriotic' objects  is  subdivided  into  state  societies  there  being 
thirteen.    Four  dormant  societies  were  restored  to  membership  at  the  triennial  meeting  of  l{)o2. 

Membership  descends  to  the  eldest  lineal  male  descendant,  if  judged  worthy,  and,  in  failure  of 
direct  male  descent,  to  male  descendants  through  intervening  female  descendants. 

The  general  society  when  legislating  for  the  good  of  the  Order  is  composed  of  the  general  officers 
and  five  delegates  from  each  suae  society,  and  meets  triennially.  In  1854  it  ruled  that  proper 
descendants  of  Revolutionary  officers  who  were  entitled  to  Original  membership,  but  who  never  could 
avail  themselves  of  it,  are  qualified  for  hereditary  membership,  if  found  worthy,  on  due  application, 

GENERAL  OFFICERS  SINCE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  following  have  been  the  principal  general  office rs: 

PRESI DENTS-G  ENERAL. 


1783.. Gen.  George  Washington,  LL.  T>. ,  Va. 

1800.. Major-Gen.   Alexander   Hamilton,   LL.D., 

N.  V. 
1805.. Major-t Jen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 

LL  1).  .  s.  c. 
1825..Major-Gea  Thomas  Pinckney,  A.M. ,  s.  C. 
1829.. Major-Gen.  Aaron  Ogden,  LL.D.,  N.  J. 


1839.. Major-Gen.  Morgan  Lewis,  A.M.,  N.  Y. 
1844. .Brevet  Major  William  Pophara,  N.  Y. 
1848.. Brig.  -<4en.      H.    A.     Scammell     Dearborn, 

A.M. ,  Mass. 
1854.. Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  LL.D.,  N.  Y. 
1896. .Hon.  William  Wayne,  A.M.,  Pa. 
1902.. Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  A.M.,  Mass. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS- GENERAL. 


1784..Major-Qen.  Horatio  Gates,  LL.D.,  Va. 
1787.. Major-Gen.  Thomas  Mifflin,  A.M.,  Pa, 
1799.  .Major-Gen.    Alexander  Hamilton,   LL.  D. , 

X.    Y. 
Major-Hen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 

LL.  D. ,  s.  C. 
1805  .Major-Gen.  Henry  Knox,  A.M.,  Mass. 
1811.. Brig. -Gea  John  Brooks,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  ,Mass. 
1825.. Major-Gen.  Aaron  Ogden,  LL.  l>. ,  N.  J. 
.Major-Gen.  Morgan  Lewis,  A.M..  X.  v. 

-i  I  1:1  TARIK: 

.Major-Gen.  Henry  Knox,  A.M.,  Mass. 

Major  the  Hoi.,    w illian.  Jackson,  Pa. 


1800. 


1829. 

17s:*, 
17'.''.». 


1829. .Mr.  Alexander  W.  Johnston,  Pa 


1839.. Major  the  Hon.  William  shnte,  N.  J. 
1844.  .Hon.    Horace  Binney,  LL.  D. ,   Pa, 
IMS. Hon.   Hamilton   Fish,  LI,  D. ,  X.  Y. 
1854.  .Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Davies,  LL.  D. ,  Mass. 
1866. .Mr.  .lames  Warren  Sever,  A.M.,  Mass. 
L872..H0I1.  .lames  Simons,  A.M.,s.  <  •. 
1881.. William  Armstrong  Irvine,  M.  D. ,  Pa. 
1887. .Hon.  Robert  Mllligan  McLane,  M<1. 
ism;. .lion.  Winslow  Warren,  A.M..  Mass. 
1902.. Hon.  James  Simons,  LL.D.,  S.  C. 


Pa. 


1857. .Mr.  Thomas  McEwon,  A.M.,  M.  D. 
1875. .Mr.  George  Washington  Harris,  i'a. 
1884.  .Hon.  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  LL.  D..L.H.  D.,R.L 

The 


The  lasl  triennial  meeting  of  the  general  society  was  held  at  B  tltimore,  Md.,  in  May,  1914. 
next  triennial  meeting  will  be  held  at  Asheville,  x.  C  .In  May,  1917. 

The  address  oi  the  Secretary-!  leneral  Is  the  union  Club,  New  York. 

The  number  of  living  hereditary  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  as  reported  at  the 
triennial  meeting  May,  1914,  was  1,007.  The  limited  list  of  honorary  members  of  the  Order  includes 
President  Wilson,  ex-President  Taft,  ex-President  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Dewey,  Lleul.-Generals 
Miles  and  Chaffee,  and  ex-President  Loubet,  of  Prance.  Presidents  Andrew  Jackson,  Zachary 
Taylor,  James  Buchanan,  Ulysses  s.  Grant,  Benjamin  Harrison,  G rover  Cleveland,  and  William 
McKlnley  were  also  honorary  members.  • 

President  James  Monroe  was  an  original  member  like  Washington,  and  President  Pierce  was  an 
hereditary  member. 
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The  following  are  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries  of  the  several  State  societies: 


States. 

NewHampshire 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode  Island.. 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia 


Presidents. 


Francis  Coffin  Martin.  .. 

Wlnslow  Warren 

Asa  Bird  C4ardiner  

Henry  Larcom  Abbott.. 

Talbot  Olyphant 

James  W.  s.  Campbell. . 

Harris  Elric  Sproat 

Philip  Howell  White.... 

Oswald  Tilghman 

Francis  T.  A,  Junkin... 

Wilson  Gray  Lamb 

James  Simons 

Walter  Glasco  Charlton. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


Daniel   Oilman Horace  W orison. 

Horatio  Appleton  Lamb David  Greene  Haskins,  Jr. 

George  W.  Olney Charles  L.JF.  Robinson. 


Morris  Woodruff"  Seymour 
Francis  Key  Pendleton 
William  Pennington... 

Tilgtiman  Johnston 

John  Osgood  Piatt 

Henry  Randall  Webb Thomas  E.  Sears 

Robert  W.  Massie ILevin  Joyues. 

John  Collins  Daves M.  De  Laucey  Haywood. 

Daniel  E.Hnger  Smith 
William  Hall  Milton.. 


Bryce  Metcalf. 
Francis  Bun-all  Hoffman. 
Henry  D.  Maxwell. 
Grant  Weidman. 
Leonard  E.  Wales. 


Henry  M.  Tucker,  Jr. 
George  Francis  Teunille. 


*  Post-office  addresses  of  Secretaries  are  as  follows:  Massachusetts,  Boston;  Rhode  Island,  Hart- 
ford, Ct.;  Connecticut,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City;  New  York,  25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City; 
New  Jersey,  Easton,  Pa.;  Pennsylvania.  Lebanon;  Delaware,  Wilmington;  Maryland.  Baltimore; 
Virginia,  Richmond;  North  Carolina,  Raleigh;  South  Carolina,  Charleston;  Georgia,  Savannah; 
New  Hampshire,  Boston,  Mass. 


SONS    OF    THE 

General  President— James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 
New  York  City. 

General  Vice-Pes.— Richard  M.  Cadwalader,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Second  Gen.  Vice-Pres.— Walter  Gilman  Page, 
Boston,  Mass. 


REVOLUTION. 

General  Secretary— -Prof.  Wm.  Libbey,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

General  Treasurer— lames  A.  Sample,  Wash.,D.  C. 

General    Registrar — Hon.     George    E.    Pomeroy, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

General    Historian— Holdridge     O.     Collins,    Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The  society  of  the  "  Sons  of  the  Revolution  "  was  instituted  in  New  York  City  December  18,1875, 
on  the  motion  of  John  Austin  Stevens,  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  gentlemen  of  Revolutionary 
war  ancestry;  reorganized  December  4,  1883,  to  include  civil  officers  who  materially  assisted  in 
establishing  American  Independence, and  incorporated  May  3,  1884,  to  "perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  men  who,  in  military,  naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved  American 
Independence;  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  proper  celebration  of  the  Anniversaries  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  the  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Capitulations  of 
Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  the  Evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  Army,  and  other  prominent 
events  relating  to  or  connected  with  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  to  collect  and  secure  for  preservation 
the  manuscript  rolls,  records  and  other  documents  and  memorials  relating  to  that  war;  to  inspire 
among  the  members  and  their  descendants  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers;  to  inculcate  in  the 
community  in  general  sentiments  of  nationality  and  respect  for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution  contended;  to  assist  in  the  commemorative  celebration  of  other  great  historical 
events  of  national  importance,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship  among 
its  members." 


an  an 


Eligibility  to  membership  is  confined  to  male  descendants,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  vears,  from 
incestor  who  as  either  a  military,  naval  or  marine  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  or  official  in  the 


he 
_  19th 

day  of  April,  1783,  when  they  were  ordered  to  cease.  The  triennial  meetings  of  the  general 
society  are  held  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution  are  as  follows  :  President— 
Edmund  Wetmore.  Vice-Presidents— Robert  Olyphant,  Ralph  Peters  and  John  R  Delafield. 
Secretary— Henry  Russell  Drowne,  Fraunces'  Tavern,  corner  Broad  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
Treasurer— Arthur  Melvin  Hatch.  Registrar— Prof.  Henry  Phelps  Johnston.  Chaplain— Rt.  Rev.David 
H.  Greer,  D.  D. 

There  are  thirty-one  State  societies  and  asociety  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  aggregate  member- 
ship is  7,000,  that  of  the  New  York  Society  bei ng  o ver  2, 200  and  the  Pennsylvania  Society  over  1, 100. 

SONS    OP    THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 


President- General— Rogers  Clark  B.  Thruston,  Kv. 
Vice- Pes. -Gen.—  Jno.  H.  Moore,U.S.N.(ret'd)D.C. 
Vice-Pres.  -Gen.—  Alvin  W.  WToolson,  Ohio. 
Vice- Pres.- Gen.— Herman  W.  Feruberger,  Pa. 
Vice- P-es.- Gen.  -Lieut.-Col.M.  W.  Wood, U.S.  A. 
(retired),  Idaho. 


lice- Pres.  -Gen.  —William  K.  Boardman,  Tenn. 
Treas\irer- General—  John  H.  Burroughs,  N.  Y. 
Registrar-General  and  Secretary-  General — A.  How- 
ard Clark,  Smithsouian  Institution,  D.  C. 
Historian- General—  David  L.  Pierson,  N.  J. 
Chaplain- General— 'Rev .  Wm.  Force  Whitaker  N  J. 


A  society  of  descendants  of  Revolutionary  patriots  and  others  was  organized  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  after  the  centennial  parade  of  July  4,  1876,  entitled  "Sons  of  Revolutionary  Sires,"  from 
whence  was  organized  in  1889  the  California  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  became 
partof  the  National  Society  in  that  year.  State  societies  exist  in  fortv-three  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Hawaii  and  France.     The  total  membership  of  the  organization  is  about  13,000. 

The  New  York  or  Empire  State  Society  was  organized  February  11,  189a  The  following  are  the 
officers:  President—  Louis  Annin  Ames.  Secretary— Walter  B.  Hopping.  220  Broadway,  New  York. 
Registrar— Teums  D.    Huntting.     Historian— Josiah  C.  Pumpelly. 

OAUCHTERS  OF    THE   AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 

P-esident- Gener<d—M.i-K,  William  Cnmmi  ng  Story.  Vwe- P-esident- General— Mrs.  Henry  L.Mann. 
Registrar- General— Mrs.  Gains  M.  Brumbaugh.  Cm~respondmn  Secretary-  General— Mrs.  Julius  C. 
Burrows.  Treasurer- General— Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell.  Recording  Secretary-  General— Mrs.  William 
C.  Boyle.     Chapl/iin- General—  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood. 

The  society  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. ,  October  11,  1890.  Membership, 
109.916;  1.480  local  chapters  exist  in  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Cuba,  China,  Mexico  and 
the  1'hilippines,  presided  over  by  resents. 

Eligibility— Any  woman  who  is  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  is  descended  from  an  ancestor  who, 
"with  unfailing  loyalty,  rendered  material  aid  to  the  cause  of  independence  as  arecognized  patriot, 
as  soldier  or  sailor,  or  as  a  civil  officer  in  one  of  the  several  Colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  United 
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Colonies  or  States,"  provided  that  the  applicant  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  society.  Every  applica- 
tion for  membership  must  be  indorsed  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  National  Society,  and  is  then 
submitted  to  the  Registrar-General,  who  reports  on  the  question  of  eligibility  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement, and  upon  its  approval  the  applicant  is  enrolled  as  a  member.  Headquarters,  Memorial 
Continental  Hall,  17th  and  I)  Streets  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SONS    OF    VETERANS,    U.    S. 

Commander-in-Chief—  Charles  F.  Sherman.  M;.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Senior  Vice-Commander-in- Chief— 
William  F.  Chambers. Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Junior  Vice- Commander- in- Chief— Fred.  K.  Munger.Detroit, 
Mich.  Chief  oi  Staff—  Edwin  M.  Amies,  Altoona,  Pa.  XationalSecretary-lLova.ee  H.  Hammer, 
Reading,   1'a.     National  Treasure! — James  Lewis  Hake,  Reading,  Pa. 

Camp  No.  1,  sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  September  29, 
1S79.  Toe  organization  is  composed  of  lineal  descendants,  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  who  served  in  the  late  civil  war.  There  are  now  about  1,154 
camps,  with  a  membership  of  55,000  distributed  anions,'  2H  divisions,  corresponding  to  States,  the 
general  society  or  national  body  constituting  the  Commandery-in-Chief.  Each  camp  has  its  own  olli- 
cers,the  head  olticer  being  the  Commander.  Tlie  principal  ollicer  of  the  division  is  the  IMvision  Com- 
mander. 

Lafayette  Camp  No.  140  (Division  of  New  York)  by  roster  of  February  14.  1914,  had  2S2  mem- 
bers and  4  associate  members.  Commander— James  B.  Turk.  Secretary— Frederick  F.  Richard- 
sou,  02  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

TheSousof  Veterans  Auxiliary  is  an  association  of  women  auxiliary  to  the  above  organization. 
Mrs.  Bessie  Wallace  Bowser,  Indianapolis,  lud. ,  IB  National  President,  and  Mrs.  Emma  Finch, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ,  Nationeti Secretary. 

New  York  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans  Auxiliary,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Lansre,  President,  185 
East  Ninety-third  Street,  New  York  City.  A  patriotic  order,  organized  to  assist  the  needy  veteran 
and  his  family,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of  the  heroic  dead  of  the  civil  war,  1861  to 
1865,  and  the  proper  observance  of  .Memorial  Day. 

SONS  OF  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

This  organization  is  composed  of  the  male  descendants  of  men  who  fought  in  the  Confederate 
Army  or  Navy  during  the  civil  war.  It  was  formed  in  1896  for  benevolent,  social  and  historical 
purposes.  The  following  are  the  officers:  Commander-in-Chief  Seymour  Stewart,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Adjutant- in- Chiej'—  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  Memphis,  Tenn.     Headquarters,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

SOCIETIES' OF    SPANISH    WAR    VETERANS. 

Society  of  the  Philippine  War  Veterans.— Ojmiuander-in-C/uef— John  C.  Loper,  Des 
Moines, Iowa.  Adjutant- Gfeneral—  Predeln  Kensel,  537  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Atslnta.nl 
Adjutant- General— Dr.  John  W.  Goggin,  1305  Heyworth  Building,  Chicago,  111.  Any  officer,  soldier 
or  sailor  of  the  reg  ilar  or  volunteer  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps  who  served  honorably  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  during  the  Spanish-Auierica'u  war  or  the  Philippine  insurrection  is  eligible  to 
membership. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.—  Commander-in-Chief— Thomas  S. 
Crago,  Wayucsburg,  Pa.  •senior  Vi<-e-Commander-ii-Chief—A.K.  Harvey,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  /«»« 
i  /•  Vi>e-Commaiu.ler-in-Cl<ief—A..  V.  Keuuedy,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Adjutant- General— It.  G.  Woodside, 
329  Bakewell  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

This  society  is  composed  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  served  in  the  Army,  Navy  or  Marine 
Corpsof  the  u.iited  States  of  America,  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  between  April  21.  lsy.8.  and  .lime 
1,  1699,  in  the  China  Relief  Expedition,  or  in  Guam  or  the  Philippines,  from  April  21,  1S98,  lo 
.1  ny  4,  19<>2,  or  who  since  July  4,  1902,  have  served  in  the  Philippines,  and  whose  service  entitled 
them  to  campaign  badges,  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  states. 

Its  objects  are  to  preserve  and  strengthen  frater.iity  among  'its  members;  to  assist  worth}-  com- 
rades; to  are  for  the  widows  and  orphans  ot  deceas-d  comrades;  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
history  of  our  dead  ;  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  states  of  A  nierica, 
and  fidelity  to  its  Constitution  and  laws;  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  patriotism  ;  to  work  for  the  universal 
spread  of  liberty,  equal  rights  and  justice  to  all  men;  and  to  preserve  and  defend  the  United  States 
of  America  from  all  her  enenii  s  whomsoever; 

Naval  and  .Military  Order  of  the  Spanish-American  War.— Instituted  February  2, 1899. 
Headquarters.  78  Broad  street.  New  York  city.  Officers  of  the  National  Commanderv!  Commander* 
in-' '/tit f— i  apt.  Charles  W.  Newton,  Hartford,  Ct.  Jtecorder- in- Chief  -Major  Frank  Keck,  78  Broad 
Street,  New  York  city.  Treasurer 'in- Chief—  Capt.  Homer  C.  CTOSCUp,  78  Broad  street,. New  York 
City.  The  Commander  of  the  New  York  Commaudery  is  Brig. -Gen.  Ardolph  L  Kline,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Membership  is  composed  of  persons  who  served  on  the  active  list  or  performed  active 
duty  as  commissioned  officers,  regular  or  volunteer,  during  the  war  with  Spain,  or  who  participated 
in  the  war  as  naval  or  military  cadets.  Membership  descends  to  the  eldest  male  descendant  in  the 
order  of  primogeniture. 

Society  of  the  Army  of*  Santiago  de  Cuba.— Organized  in  the  Governor's  Palace  at  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  July  31,  1898,  to  preserve  the  history  of  events  in  the  Campaign  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  Cuba,  between  July  14  and  17,  1H9S.  President — Major-den.  Chas.  F.  Humphrey,!'.  S.  A. 
Fust  Vire-1'rt  xitit  tit— Major-Gen.  jjeonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A.  Secoml  Vie* .-Prertd*  nJ  —  Brtg.-Geu.  A. 
A.  llarbach,  U.  S.  A.  third  Vice- Presidt  u/—Co\.  Alfred  C.  Sharpe,  U.  S.  A.  Serretan/  and  Treasitn  r 
— Col.  chas.  A.  Williams.!'.  S.  A. ,  Washington,  D.C.  Jfisioriau  —  Major  G.  Creightbn  Webb.  Rta- 
Islrar  (.''tieiti/  (Jen.  Philip  lteade.  Annual  dues  $1,  life  membership  $25.  No  initiation  fee.  There 
are  branch  societies  in  Illinois  and  the  District  of  Columbia.     Membership,  4,120. 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans. -National  Encampment  United  •Spanish  War  Veterans.  Or- 
ganized April  18.  1<M)4,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  National  Army  and  Navy  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
National  Association  ot*  Spanish-American  War  Veterans  and  the  Society  of  the  Service  Men 
of  theSpanish  War,  to  which  was  added  in  1006  the  Legion  of  Spanish  War  Veterans  ana  in  1J*08  the 
Veteran  Army  of  Philippines.  CrnnmautO  r-  in- 1  hi>f  -C .  F.  Cramer.  Cleveland,  <  »hio.  Senior  Vice- 
('onaumid'  r—K.  It.  Barker,  Providence,  B.  1.  Adjutant- 0(  nt  rut  -Arthur  C.  Rogers,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  regular  and  volunteer  army,  navy,  and  marine  Corps  who  served 
honorably  in  the  war  with  Spain  or  the  Insurrection  In  the  Philippines  prior  to  1902  are  eligible 
to  membership.   Headquarters,  Citizens  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

United  Stairs  Volunteer  Association*— All  white  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  hon- 
orably in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  Pulled  states  during  the  war  with  Spain  or  the  incident 
insurrection  in  the  Philippines  an-  eligible  t<>  membership.  This  society  was  organised  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn..  August  1<,  1HS>9,  and  has  a  membership  of  nearly  44,000.  It  is  national  in  scope 
and  character.  Others:  President  — Col.  Win,  C.  Llller,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  First  Vice-President— 
( ■.  A  Wheatley,  Texas.    Secretary- Irtanarer  -Capt.  Frank  s.  Claik,  Indiana. 
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SOCIETY    OF    AMERICAN    WARS. 

Commander-in-Chief — Brig. -Gen.  Wm.  H.  Blxby.  Recorder-General — Major  Hamilton  Rowan. 
For  the  purpose  of  paying  just  homage  to  the  memory  o?  those  who  conquered  that  we  might  live, 
and  to  Inculcate  and  foster  In  all  citizens  that  love  of  country  and  flag  and  that  ambition  for  honor- 
able achievement  upon  which  so  largely  depends  the  maintenance  of  our  high  position  among  nations. 
An  applicant  far  membership  In  tue  society  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  Unite!  .States,  twentv-one  years 
of  age,  of  good  moral  character  and  reputation,  who  Is:  (a)  A  lineal  descendant  of  an  ancestor  who 
served  as  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Deputy-Governor  of  any  01  the  thirteen  colonies. 
(6)  A  member  of  the  Council  of  War  of  any  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  (c)  A  lineal  descendant  of  a 
military  or  naval  officer  under  authority  of  the  colonies  which  afterward  formed  the  United  States, 
from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  May  13,  1607,  to  April  19,  1783.  (d)  A  military  or  na^al  officer 
who  has  served  with  honor  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  United  States,  In  the  army,  navy,  marine 
corps  or  revenue  cucter  service,  in  any  war  In  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged,  or  a  lineal 
descendant  thereof,  (e)  A  lineal  descendant  of  a  companion  of  the  Society  of  the  American  Wars. 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C.  Membership,  997.  New  York  State  Commandery:  Commander 
— Captain  Francis  M.  Gibson.  Senior  Vice-Commander — Lieut.  Rufus  George  Shirley.  Junior 
Vice-Commander — Henry  S.  Coidlng,  251  West  Ninety-second  Street,  New  York  City.  Recorder — 
Major  W.  T.   Romaine,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  New  York  <~-ity.      Membership,  200. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  society  was  founded  July  4,  1^07,  at  Jamestown,  V&.  Its  purpose  is  io  help  educate  the 
people  in  love  and  patriotism  to  country,  and  to  encourage  a  devotion  which  will  stimulate  them  to 
offer  upon  the  altar  of  their  country  their  lives  and  property  (it  necessary)  for  its  continuance  and 
prosperity.  Eligibility:  Persons  who  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  are  lineally  descended 
from  one  of  the  tifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration'oi  independence.  Headquarters,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
President— Charles  L.  Davis,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Secretary— Carl  M.  Kueass,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Treasurer— John  S.  Braxton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MILITARY    ORDER    OF    FOREIGN    WARS. 

The  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  was  instituted  in  the  city  of  New  York 
December  27,  1894,  by  veterans  avid  descendants  of  veterans  of  oneormore  of  the  four  foreign  wars 
which  the  United  States  had  been  engaged  in,  to  wit:  The  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  war  with 
Tripoli,  the  war  of  1812,  the  Mexican  war,  "to  perpetuate  the  names  and  memory  of  brave  and  loyal 
men  who  took  part  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  principles  of  the  Government' '  in  said  wars, 
and  "to  preserve  records  and  documents  relating  to  said  wars,  and  to  celebrate  the  anniversaries 
of  historic  events  connected  therewith."  Since  the  institution  of  the  order  the  United  States  has 
fought  two  foreign  wars  (war  with  Spain  and  China  campaign).  By  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion all  American  officers  who  partipipated  in  the  war  with  Spain,  or  any  future  foreign  campaign 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Government  as  "war,"  are  gendered  eligible  to  membership  as 
veteran  companions. 

State  commanderies  now  exist  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  California, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Vermont.  Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  Louisiana,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Texas,  Colorado,  New  Jersev  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  National  Commandery  was  instituted  March  11, 1896,  by  the  officers  of  the  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Connecticut  commanderies.  The  followingare  theofficers  of  the  National  Commandery: 
Commander- General-- Rear- Admiral  William  B.  Caperton,  U.  S.  N.  Secretary- General— Major  David 
Banks,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Treasurer- General— (Jew.  Oliver  C.  Bosbyshell.  Refit strar- General— 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Wayne.  Judge  Advocate- General— J.  Alston  Cabell.  Present  membership,  about 
1,500  companions.    There  are  Vice-Commanders-General  representing  each  State  commauderv. 

GENERAL    SOCIETY    OF    MAYFLOWER    DESCENDANTS. 

The  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  was  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York  December  22, 
1894,  by  lineal  descendants  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims,  "to  preserve  their  memory,  their  records, 
their  history,  and  all  facts  relating  to  them,  their  ancestors,  and  their  posterity.  "     Every  lineal  de- 


Plymonth,  Mass.,  1897.  Societies  have  been  organized  in  New  York.  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Maine,  Colorado,  California,  and  Washington.  The  Triennial  Congress  will  be 
held  in  September,  1915,  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  The  officers  of  the  General  Society  are:  Governor- 
General— Thos.  S.  Hopkins.  Secretary- General— John  Packwood  Tilden,  44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 
City.    Treasurer- General— Henry  H.   Belknap. 


ORDER    OF    WASHINGTON. 

This  society  is  similar  to  the  Orders  of  Chivalry  instituted  in  Europe.  Its  purposes  are  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  to  cultivate  the  study  of  history,  to  preserve  family 
records  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  rise  of  the  Republic,  to  stimulate  a  national  pi  ide  and  to 
preserve  the  integrity,  honor  and  Christian  manhood  of  the  members.  Eligibility:  The  ancestor  must 
have  arrived  in  America  prior  to  1750,  have  been  a  landowner  or  founder  of  a  town,  and  have  held 
some  official,  military,  naval  or  ministerial  position  in  Colonial  days  and  also  had  a  descendant  who 
assisted  the  Colonies  in  attaining  their  independence. 

Rear-Admiral  Charles  H.  Stockton,  Washington,  D.  C,  Commander;  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Vice-Commander-  Howard  P  Wright,  1743  Corcoran  8t.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Secretary- General;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Bowker  Washington,  D.C.,  Treasurer-General;  OrraE.  Mouuette, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Vice-Chancellor  and  Historian-General. 

AZTEC    CLUB    OF    1847. 

President— Admiral  J.  H.  Upshur,  U.  S.  N. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  Vice-President— Col.  George  A. 
PorterfieW,  Charlestown,  W.  Va.  Secretary— Wm.  S.  Abert,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer— William 
Tayloe  Snyder,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  society,  originally  composed  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  who  served  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  was  formed  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1847,  and  has  been  continued  ' '  with  a  view  to  cherish 
the  memories  and  keep  alive  the  traditions  that  cluster  about  the  names  of  those  officers  who  took 
part  in  the  Mexican  War."  Membership  is  confined  to  officers  of  the  army,  navy  and  marine  corps 
whoserved  in  the  war,  or  their  male  blood  relatives.  Each  primary  member  may  nominate  as  his 
successor  his  son  or  a  male  blood  relative,  who  during  the  life  of  the  primary  member  is  known  as 
associate- member,  and  on  the  death  of  the  former  is  entitled,  as  his  representative,  to  full  membership. 
There  are  220  members. 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

President- General— Mrs.  Clarence  JL.  Bleakley,  New  York.  Becordinp  Secretary- General— Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Kent,  Clifton  Heights,  Pa,  Corresponding  Secretary-General— Mrs.  Fred  *M.  Ooss,  Mass. 
Treasurer-General— Mrs.  Frank  P.  Whiting,  New  York. 

The  general  society  was  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York  August  20,  1891.  Eligi- 
bility to  membership  is  restricted  to  "women  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  an  ancestor 
who  was  a  military  or  naval  or  marine  officer,  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  in  actual  service 
under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  remained  always  loyal  to  such  authority,  or  descendants  of  one  who  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  or  of  one  who  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  or  of  the  Congress 
of  any  of  the  Colonies  or  States,  or  as  an  official  appointed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  such 
representative  bodies,  actually  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  American  independence  by  service 
rendered  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  becoming  thereby  liable  to  conviction  of  treason  against 
the  Oovernmeut  of  Great  Britain,  but  remaining  always  103'al  to  the  authority  of  the  Colonies  or 
States. ' '    The  office  of  the  general  society  is  33  W.  42d  St. ,  New  York  City. 

New  York  Suite  Society— Repent— Mrs.  Everett  M.  Raynor,  464  E.  138th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Secretary— Miss  Edith  P.  Gambrill,  2032  Madisou  Avenue,   New  York  City. 

DAMES    OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 

The  Society  of  Dames  of  the  Revolution  was  organized  In  1896.  The  regulation  as  to  member- 
ship is  that  the  society  shall  be  composed  entirely  of  women  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  of  good 
moral  character,  who  are  descended  in  their  own  right  from  an  ancestor  who,  either  as  a  military, 
naval  or  marine  officer,  or  official  in  the  service  of  any  one  of  the  thirteen  original  Colonies  or  States, 
or  of  the  national  Government  representing  or  composed  of  those  Colonies  or  States,  assisted  in 
establishing  American  independence  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  April  19,  17-5,  when  hos- 
tilities commenced,  and  April  19,  1783,  when  they  were  ordered  to  cease.  Local  chapters  maybe 
organized  when  authorized  bv  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  societv.  The  President  is  Mrs.  John 
F.  Berry,  140  St.  John's  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Secretary— Miss  K.  J.  C.  Carviile,  257  Webster 
Avenue,  New  Kochelle,  N.  Y.  

SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  DAUCHTERS. 

President- General— Mrs.  Betty  W.Taylor.  Secretary- General— Miss  Mary  Florence  Taney.  Reg- 
istrar-General  and  Treasurer — Mrs.  Georgjna  Hodge  Bailey. 

The  society  was  organized  May  1, 190,  .and  its  object  is  to  perpetuate  in  enduring  form  the  memory 
of  the  women  of  the  Colonial  period  from  16U7  to  1775.  Headquarters,  Covington,  Ky. 


UNITED  STATES  DAUCHTERS  OF  1812. 

President- National— -Mrs.  William  Gerry  Slade,  New  York.  Corresponding  Secretary— Mrs, 
Mathias  Steel  man,  New  Jersey.  Theolhceof  the  National  Society  is  at  332  West  Eighty-seventh 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Eligibility— Any  woman  over  eighteen  years  of  age  of  good  character  and  a  lineal  descendant  of 
an  ancestor  who  rendered  civil,  military  or  naval  service  during  the  war  of  1812,  orthe  period  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  that  war  (subsequent  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution),  provided  the  applicant  be 
acceptable  to  the  society.  In  all  the  States  the  initiation  fee  is  $1.  The  President  of  the  New 
Tori  siate  Society  is  Mrs.  William  Gerry  Slade;  the  Corresponding  secretary  is  Miss  Eioise 
Rand  Butler. 

WASHINGTON    HEADQUARTERS    ASSOCIATION. 

President— Mrs.  Wna.  EL  Stewart.  Recording  Secretary— Mrs.  John  Francis  Yawger,  Corresponding 
Secre'ary— Mrs.  Jamea  I),  Shipraan,  20  West  128th  Street,  New  York  Cay.  The  purpose  of  the 
association  is  to  preserve  the  old  mansion  on  160th  Street,  near  Amsterdam  Avenue.  New  York  City, 
which  w-ts  at  one  time,  iu  tie  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  headquarters  of  Washington.  The  property 
is  owned  by  t  le  city  and  is  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Washington  Heights,  Knickerbocker, 
Mary  Washington,  Colonial  and  Manhattan  Chapters  ol  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
It  is  open  daily  to  the  public. 

CENERAL    FEDERATION    OF   WOMEN'S    CLUBS. 
President— Mrs.   Percy   Y.    Pennybocker,    Austin,   Tex.       Recording  Secretat'y— Mrs.    Harry  L. 
Keefe,    Walthill,    Neb.         Corresponding    Secretary— Mrs.     Eugene    Reilley,    508    Park    Avenue, 
Charlotte,  N.  c.     Treasurer— Mrs.   William  B.  Williams,  Lapeer,  Mich. 


COLONIAL    DAMES    OF    AMERICA. 

President— tin.  Timothy  MatlackCheesrnan,  18  East  Eighth  Street.  New  York  city.  First  Vice- 
President — Mrs.  Ira  Davenport,  Second  Vice-President— Mm.  EL  w.  Humphreys.  Treasurer— Mrs. 
George  Augustus  Lung.    Secretary— Miss  Borrowe.     Historian — Miss  Julia  Livings  on  Deiafleld. 

The  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  was  organized  in  the  city  ot  New  York  May  28, 

1890,  and  was  the  first  society  of  women  for  this  patriotic  purpose  founded  in  this  country. 
It  was  incorporated  April  23,  1891.  The  society  is  pinny  patriotic  and  educational  in  its  objects, 
which  are  :   1 1 1  To  collect  and  preserve  relics,    manuscripts,  t  raditions.  ami  mementoes  of  the  found- 

nd  builders  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  I  ndepend- 
ence,  that  the  memory  ol  i  heir  deeds  and  achievements  may  i>e  perpetuated.  (2)  To  promote  cele- 
brations of  great  historic  events  ot  national  importance,  to  diffuse  in  format  ion  on  all  subjects  conce  ru- 
ing American  history,  particularly  among  the  young,  and  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
reverence  for  the  founders  of  American  constitutional  history.      This  Society  has  already  a  large  mem- 

tlip  and  Chapters  In  many  States.      It  is  a  distinct  organization  from  that  which  follows. 


X  API  ON  A  I.  SOCIETY  COLONIAL  DAMES  OF  AMERICA. 
p-tsKi.il/-ytrs.  Joseph  u.  Lamar,  Washington,  D.G    Secretary— Mrs.  chas.  R.  Miller,  Red  Oak 
Road,  Wilmington,  Del.     Treasurer    Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Cassatt,  hLaverford,  Pa, 

The  National  Society  of  Colonial  I>ames  of  America  is  composed  of  forty  corporate  societies, 
of  which  there  la  One  III  each  Of  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  In 
twenty-six  other  States.  It  was  founded  <IS  B  memorial  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Membership  is 
by  invitation  only.    The  membership  is  about  9,000.    It  holds  a  biennial  council  in  Washington,  U.C. 
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The  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York  maintain  the  Van  Cortlandt  House  Museum  in  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  and  give  scholarships  at  the  Teachers'  College  aud  the  University  of  Rochester.  The 
society  supports  four  classes  in  the  City  History  Club,  and  gives  agold  watch  annually  to  the  best 
cadet  on  the  training  ship  Newport.  It  has  a  library  of  1,700  genealogical  and  historical  volumes 
at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

President— Mrs.  William  Bedlow  Be^kman.  Vice- President*— Mrs.  Charles  Stebbins  Fairchild, 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson.  Treasurer— Miss  Julia  McAllister.  Recording  Secretary— -Mrs.  W.  V.  S.  Thorne, 
4  E.  72d  Street,  New  York  City.     Membership,  652. 


DAUCHTERS  OF  HOLLAND  DAMES. 

Descendants  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  families  of  New  Netherland. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  to  promote  the  principles  and  virtues 
of  the  Dutch  ancestors  of  its  members,  to  collect  documents,  senealogical  and  historical,  relating  to 
the  Dutch  in  America,  and  to  erect  commemorative  aud  durable  memorials  to  be  lasting  tributes  to 
t-vjp  pjirlv  T)iitoli  settlors 

Directress- General— Mrs.  William  T.  Helmuth,  302  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City.  Record- 
ing Secretary— 'Mrs,  Robert  F.  Stockton,  644  Salem  Road,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Corresponding  Secretary 
—Miss  Alice  Hart  Neafie,  23  Prospect  Ave. ,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  Treasurer** Mrs.  Josephs.  Wood, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  Y'ork. 

MOUNT    VERNON    LADIES'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Washington  Estate  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va.  (237  of  the  8.000  acres  owned  by  Washington"),  is 
under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  of  the  Union.  The  founder  of 
the  association  in  1856  was  Hiss  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  of  South  Caroliua.  She  was  the  first 
Regent.    There  a>e  Vice- Regents  for  thirty-two  States. 

The  present  officers  are:  Regent— Miss  Harriet  C.  Comegys,  Dover,  Del.  Recording  Secretary— -Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Rogers,  Essex  Farm,  Riderwood,  Md.  Corresponding  Secretary— Mrs.  John  J.  Pringle, 
Cbicora  Wood,  Georgetown,  S.  C.  Treasurer— Arthur  T.  Price,  1711  M  Street  N.  W.,  Washiugton, 
D.  C.  

LADIES  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

National  President— Mrs.  Mary  A.  Jameson,  Marine  City.  Mich.     National  Secretary- 


National  Treasurer— Nellie  R.  McMilliau,  Leavenworth,  Kan.     National  Connselloi-— Mrs.  Edith  B. 
Brown,  Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 

UNITED    DAUGHTERS    OF    THE    CONFEDERACY. 

President— Mrs.  Daisy  McLaurin  Stevens,  Brandon,  Miss.  First  Vice-President— Mrs.  B.  B.  Ross, 
Auburn,  Ala.  Recording  Secretary—  Mrs.  Fannie  Ransom  Williams,  Newton,  N.  C.  Corresponding 
Secretary— Mrs.  Edward  C.  SchnaOel,  New  Orleans,  La.    Treasurer— Mrs.  C.  B.  Tate,  Pulaski,  Va. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  was  organized  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  September  10, 
1894.  It  is  composed  of  the  widows,  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  lineal  female  descendants  of  men 
who  served  honorably  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  who  served  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  Confederate  States  or  one  of  the  Southern  States,  or  who  grave  personal  services  to  the 
Confederate  cause.  The  objects  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  as  stated  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  society,  are  "social,  literary,  historical,  monumental,  benevolent,  and  honorable  in  every 
degree,without  any  political  signification  whatever."  (2)  To  cultivate  ties  of  friendship  among  our 
women  whose  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  and,  in  numberless  cases,  mothers,  shared  common  dangers, 
sufferings,  and  privations;  and  to  perpetuate  honor,  integrity,  valor,  and  other  noble  attributes  of 
true  Southern  character.  (3)  To  instruct  and  instill  into  the  descendants  of  tne  people  of  the  South 
a  proper  respect  for  and  pride  in  the  glorious  war  history,  with  a  veneration  and  love  for  the  deeds 
of  their  forefathers  which  have  created  such  a  monument  of  military  renown,  aud  to  perpetuate  a 
truthful  record  of  the  noble  and  chivalric  achievements  of  their  ancestors.  The  organization  now 
has  1.380  chapters  in  the  United  States,  North  aud  South,  and  city,  1  Chapter  in  the  Cityof  Mexico. 
The  organization  has  90, 000  members. 

THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN  CAMP  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  Camp  of  New  York  was  organized  April  11,  1890,  incorporated 
December  5,  1911.  "Its  object  shall  be  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  our  fallen  comrades,  to  bury 
our  dead  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  living  who  are  needy  and  worthy  Confederate  soldiers 
and  sailors,  avoiding  everything  partaking  of  partisanship  In  religion  or  politics,  and  to  lend  our 
aid  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order." 

Commander — Charles  V.  Wagner.  Lieut. -Commander — Major  Richard  H.  Gordon.  Adjutant — 
Capt.  Clarence  R.  Hatton.  Paymaster — R.  B.  Minis.  Meetings  held  last  Thursday  of  each 
month.     Headquarters    Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 


SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE. 

President— Major-Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  Iowa.  Recording  Secretary — Smith  Hickenlooper, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  society  was  organized  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  14,  1S65.  The  headquarters  is 
at  Cincinnati.  

ARMY    OF    THE    TENNESSEE    ASSOCIATION. 

President— H.  L.  Deam.  Secretary— Byron  W.  Bonney,  624  0  Street,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer— James  S .  Row  Organized  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August,  1902.  All  who  served  in  that 
army  eligible  to  membership. 

NATIONAL     SOCIETY     OF     DAUCHTERS     OF     FOUNDERS     AND     PATRIOTS    OF 

AMERICA. 

This  socletv  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  7,  1898,  by  Eugenia  Washington,  Helen 
M.  Boynton,  and  Pella  H.  Mason.  The  objects  are  to  preserve  the  history  of  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary times,  to  inculcate  patriotism  in  the  present  generation,  and  in  times  of  war  to  obtain  and 
forward  supplies  for  field  hospitals.  President — Mrs.  William  Van  Zandt  Cox,  Brightwood,  D.  C, 
Vice-President — Mrs.  Henry  V.  Boynton,  Washington,  D.  C;  Secretary — Mrs.  Noble  N.  Potts, 
Washington,  D.  C;   Treasurer — Mrs.  William  M.  Hownay,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND. 
President— Qen.  Orlando  A; Somen,  Kofcomo,  Ind.  Corresponding  Secrettiry— Lieut  C.  D.  Mitch- 
ell, Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Executive  Comm'ttee— (Jen.  C.  11.  Grosvenor.  Chairman  ;  Capt.H.  s  Cham- 
berlain, Capt.  J.  W.  Foley,  Sergt.  D.  M.  Steward,  Gen.  Smith  D.  Atkins,  Col.  John  Tweedale, 
('apt.  W.  M.  Rule,  H.  Clay  Evans,  officers  of  the  society,  ex-cfbr.in.  The  Bociety  was  organized  in 
February,  1868,  and  its  present  membership  is  350.  The  permanent  meeting  place  is  Chattanooga, 
Tenu.  

SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

President— C6\  Andrew  Cowan.  Treasurer— Charles  A.  Shaw,  Mt.  Kisco.N.  Y.  Secretary— Brevet 
Col.  Horatio  C.  King,  44  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.  The  society  was  organized  in  1868.  The 
present  membership  is  over  1,800. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    THIRTEENTH    ARMY    CORPS. 

President—  Joseph  Fifer,  Springfield,  111.  Treasurer— Capt.  E.  C.Dougherty.  Secretary— (vacant.) 
The  association  was  organized  at  Milwaukee,  August,  1889. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    SOCIALIST    SOCIETY. 

President — J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  Yale  University.  Secretary — Leroy  Scott.  Treasurer — Morris 
Hlllquit,   New  York  Law  School.     Organizing  Secretary — Harry  W.  Lald'er,   Wesleyan  University. 

This  society  has  chapters  for  the  study  of  socialism  in  sixty-five  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  alumni  chapters  in  Los  Angele3,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Springfield,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Fresno,  Cal.,  and  Washington.  Headquarters,  105  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    STATE    UNIVERSITIES. 

President — Thomas  F.  Kane.  President  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.  Vice- 
President  —  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  President  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Secretary- 
Trer.uirir — Guy  Potter  Benton,  President  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.  Executive  Com- 
mittee— The  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  association;  Andrew  A. 
Kincannon,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    ARTS    AND    LETTERS. 

This  society  was  organized  by  men  nominated  and  elected  by  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1898,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  art,  music  and  literature. 

Qualification  for  membership  Is  notable  achievement  in  art,  music  or  literature.  The  number 
of  members  Is  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

President — Brander  Matthews.  Secretary — Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  120  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City.  

AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    ARTS. 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts  is  an  association  of  art  organizations  and  departments  and  of 
individuals.  It  was  formed  at  a  convention  held  in  Washington  in  May,  1009,  which  was  called  by 
the  Regents  of  the  National  Academy  of  Art.  Yearly  conventions  have  been  held  since  that  time. 
The  federation  has  200  chapters  and  1,000  associate  members. 

Ttie  federation  publishes  a  monthly  magazine,  Art  and  Progress  and  The  American  Art   Annual. 

The  objects  of  the  federation  are  to  unify  the  art  interests  of  the  country  and  to  stimulate 
popular  interest  in  art  of  all  kinds.  It  acts  as  a  clearing-house  for  public  opinion  in  matters  of 
legislation  and  civic  art. 

{'resident — Robert  W.  de  Forest,  New  York.  First  Vice-President — Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
Chicago,  111.  Secretary — Leila  Mechlin,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer — 
N.  H.  Carpenter,  Chicago,  111.     

INTERNATIONAL    ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCES,    ARTS,    AND    LETTERS. 

Perpetual  Secretary — Dr.  Francis  C.  Nicholas,  New  York  City.  President — Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Lewis,  Washington,  D.  C  Vice-President — E.  B.  Webster,  Washington,  D.  C.  Secretin/ — C.  N. 
Murray,  it',39  W  Street  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Treasurer — J.  D.  McLaren.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Organized  and  incorporated,  Washington,  D.  C,  1910.  Object:  The  promotion  of  the  study  of 
sciences,  arts,  and  letters  on  an  international  basis.  Meetings  at  Oriental  University  Hall,  1400 
Chapin  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.     Annual  dues  $2.00.      Membership,  7.1. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS. 

The  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  was  organized  1S99.  Seventy-five  members. 
President — Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston,  Mass.  Secretary — Ailing  S.  De  Forest,  Sible>  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  

SOCIETY  FOR  THE    PREVENTION  OF    USELESS    CIVINC. 

President — Mrs.  August  Belmont.  Treasurer — Miss  Anne  Morgan.  Secretary — Miss  Miriam 
K.  Oliver.  Headquarters,  88  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City;  The  object  of  this  society 
shall  be  to  eliminate  through  co-operative  effort  the  custom  of  giving  indiscriminately  at  Christmas 

and  to  further  In  every  \v;iy  1  t>e  true  Christmas  spirit  of  unselfish  and  Independent  tin  nig  lit,  good- will, 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  real  needs  of  others.  Any  girl  or  woman  la  eligible  who. 
accepting  the  object  of  the  society  and  signing  a  membership  card,  agrees  to  further  its  purpose  by 
joining  BO  existing  squa..  or  by  herself  forming  a  squad.  The  dues  shall  be  10  cents  a  year.  Each 
member  shall  be  given  an  S.  P.  U.  G.  button,  which  6hall  be  worn  during  all  campaigns. 


CHRISTIAN     SOCIALIST    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA. 
teretarv — Dr.  John  I).  Long,  §0fl  Second  Avenue,  Astoria,   New   York  City.      Treasurer — Miss 
Mary  Allen  Stuart,  New  York  City. 


TRAVELERS    PROTECTIVE    ASSOCIATION. 
P)>  V.  J*  Schneneckcr,  Jr..  Milwaukee,  Wis.     p?«  -Presldt  Mt— Wiillatu  <>'  Neiil,  Denver, 

Col.   Secretary  and  Treasurer    T.8.  Logan,  I'l-'f  Olivetti,  si.  Louis,  Bio,    Membership,  48.000. 
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SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 

President— Lieut.  Mc  Henry  Howard.  Vice- President —  Lieut.  Joseph  Packard.  Secretary— Vupt. 
William  L.  Ritter.Reisterstown,  ild.  1'reasurer— Capt.  P.  M.Colston.  Thereare  twelve  Vice-Presidents 
and  an  executive  committee  of  seven  members.  The  Society  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  theOoni'ederate 
States  in  the  State  of  Maryland  was  organized  in  1871"  to  collect  and  preserve  the  material  for  atruth- 
ful  history  of  the  late  war  between  tbe  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States  of  America;  to  honor 
the  memory  of  our  comrades  who  have  fallen ;  to  cherish  the  ties  of  friendship  among  those  who  sur- 
vive, and  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  sacred  charity  toward  those  who  may  stand  in  need  of  them."  .  The 
membership  is  800.  

UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

Commander— Gen.  Bennett  H.  Young,  Louisville,  Ky.  Adjutant- General  and  Chief  of  Staff— 
Major-Gen.  William  E.  Mickle,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department.  Commander— Lieut.-Gen.  Theodore  S.  Garnett,  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  Adjutant- General—  Brig.-Geu.  E.  V.   White.  Norfolk,  Va 

Army  of  Tennessee  Department.  Commander— Lieut.  -Gen.  Geo.  P.  Harrison,  Opelika,  Ala. 
Adjutant- Genera!— Brig.-Geu.  E.  T.  Sykes,  Colnmbus,  Miss. 

Trims- Mississippi  Department.  Q,mmauder— Lieut,  -(i en.  K.  M.  Vanzandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
AdjittK  it-General— Brig.-Gen.   W.  T.  Shaw,  Ft.  Worth.  Tex. 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  established  by  S.  A.  Cunningham,  is  the  official  organ. 

This  association  was  organized  at  New  Orleans,  June  10. 1889.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  strictly  social, 
literary,  historical,  and  benevolent.  Its  Constitution  says  that  it  "will  endeavor  to  unite  in  a  general 
federation  all  associations  of  Confederate  veterans,  soldiers,  and  sailors  now  in  existence  or  hereafter 
to  be  formed;  tc  gather  authentic  data  for  an  imoartial  history  of  the  war  between  the  States;  to  pre- 
serve relics  or  mementoes  of  the  same;  to  cherish  the  ties  of  friendship  that  should  exist  among  men 
who  have  shared  commou  dangers,  common  sufferings,  and  privations;  to  care  for  the  disabled  and 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  needy;  to  protect  the  widows  and  the  orphans,  and  to  make  and  preserve 
a  record  of  the  services  of  every  member,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  those  of  our  comrades  who  have 
preceded  us  in  eternitv. ' '  State  organizations  are  authorized,  and  are  called  Divisions.  The  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  association  is  at  New  Orleans,  La.  Number  of  Camps,  1,796.  Number  of  mem- 
bers, according  to  last  report,  estimated  about  40,000  to  50,000.  The  last  reunion  of  the  veterans 
was  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  1914,  and  the  next  will  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va. 

ARLINGTON    CONFEDERATE    MONUMENT    ASSOCIATION. 

During  the  administration  of  President  McKinley  the  Confederate  dead  buried  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  vicinity  were  removed  to  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington, 
Va.,  the  old  home  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  where  they  were  reinterred  in  a  plot  of  ground  set 
apart  by  the  President  for  tnat  purpose,  and  designated  "The  Confederate  Section." 

The  Arlington  Confederate  Monument  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
In  this  section  a  suitable  monument  to  the  dead  there  buried,  and  to  stand,  in  a  larger  sense, 
as  a  memorial  to  all  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  Confederacy,  as  well  as 
to  the  cause  they  represented.  It  is  formed  as  a  committee  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,   the  President-General  of  which  is  the  President   of  the  association. 

Recording  Secretary.  Mrs.  Drury  C.  Ludlow,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Lilian  Pike  Roome.  No.  1419  Clifton  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Treasurer, 
Wallace   Streater.  _ 

THE    AMERICAN    FLAG    ASSOCIATION. 

President— Col.  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Serrrtarn— Louis  A.  Ames,  99  Fulton  Street, 
New  York.  Treasure^  — Maj or  Hen ry  L.  Swords  U.  S.  Custom  House,  New  York.  The  American 
Flag  Association  was  organized  February  17,1S9S,  its  motto  being  "One  Flaer,  One  Country,  God 
Over  All."  Its  object  is  to  secure  national  and  State  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  flag  from 
degrading  and  desecrating  uses,  and  to  secure  a  general  observance  of  June  14  as  '-Flag  Day, " 
because  on  that  day  in  1777  Congress  adopted  the  United  States  flag.  The  association  is  composed 
of  individual  members  and  also  the  members  of  the  flag  committees  of  patriotic  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  honoring  the  flag  of  our  country  and  preserving 
it  from  desecration.    It  aims  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  all  flag  committees. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Incorporated  by  Congress,  1905.  National  Headquarters.  1624  H.  Street  N.  W. ,  Washington, 
D.  C.  President— Woodrow  Wilson.  Vice-President— Robert  W.  De  Forest.  Treasurer— Job n  Skel- 
ton  Williams.  Secretary— Charles  L.  Magee.  Chairman  of  Central  Committee— Maj. -Gen.  Geo.  W. 
Davis.  National  Director— Ernest  P.  Bicknell.  Executive  Committee— Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  Robert 
W.  De  Forest,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Robert  Lansing, Brig.-Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  C.  S.  A.,  Surg.- 
Gen.  William  C.  Braisted  U.  S.  A.,  James  Tanner. 

MILITARY    ORDER    OF    THE    DRAGON. 

President— Lieut.-Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  U.  S.  A.  Vice-Presidents—  Rear- Admiral  George  C. 
Remey,  U.  S.  N.  ;  George  Richards,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  Registrar— Major  Henry  Leonard,  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps.  Secretary  and  Treasurer— Col.  Henry  O.  S.  Heistand,  U.  S.  A. ,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SOCIETIES   OF   THE   WAR   OF    1812. 

THE  VETERAN  CORPS   OF    ARTILLERY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  instituted  in  New  York  City, 
November  25,  1790,  exclusively  by  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  duly 
confirmed  as  a  separate  corps  in  the  organized  militia  of  the  State  by  Governor  George  Clinton,  March 
3, 1791.  Congress,  in  its  militia  laws  of  1792, 1874, 1903  and  May  27, 1908,  enacted  that  it  should 
retain  "accustomed  privileges"  as  a  component  part  of  the  organized  militia,  supplemental  to  the 
National  Guard  and  the  status  of  the  corps,  as  part  of  the  active  militia,  has  also  been  embodied 
in  several  state  statutes. 

When  composed  wholly  of  Revolutionary  veterans,  it  was  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  June  25  to  July  2,  1812,  and  September  2,  1814,  to  March  2,  1815,  and  afterward  recruited 
exclusively  from  veterans  war  of  1812,  until  1890,  when  the  surviving  veteran  original  members 
amended  their  regulations  to  admit  male  descendants  of  original  members  or  male  descendants  of 
those  who  served  honorably  in  the  war  of  1812  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  limitation  was 
fixed  bv  law  March  9,  1895. 

On  January  8, 1826,  the  Military  Society  of  the  "War  of  1812  was  formed  at  New  York  City  ex- 
clusively by  officers  of  the  regular  army,  navy  and  volunteer  services  of  that  war,  and  consolidated 
January  8,  1848,  with  the  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery,  and  was  constituted  by  law  the  Civic  Associ- 
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atloa  of  the  Corps  for  k  patriotic  and  other  laudable  purposes".  Its  last  Revolutionary  member, 
Daniel  Spencer,  died  March  4, 1854,  aged  95;  its  last  war  of  1812  member,  Hiram  Crouk,  died  May 
13, 1905,  aged  105. 

The  ollicers   are:      Colonel-  Commandant— Asa   Bird  Gardiner.       Vice- Commandant— John   Hone. 
Brip.- Major— Charles  Eliot  Warren,  60  East  4'2d  Street,  New  York  City.     Quartermaster— Walter 
Lispenard  Suydam.     Pan  master— James  Mortimer  Montgomery.     Chaplain— F.  Landon  Humphreys. 
The  officers  are  commissioned,  and  the  Corps,  with  the  National  Guard,  form  a  part  of  the  active 
militia  of  the  State. 

THE  GENERAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 
Composed  of  federated  State  societies  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  District  of  Columbia,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  members  of  each  of  which  State 
societies  are  borne  upon  the  member-ship  roll  of  the  general  society.  Any  male  person  above  the 
ace  ot  twenty-one  years  who  participated  in,  or  who  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  who  served  during 
the  war  of  1812-14  in  tke  army,  navy,  revenue  marine,  or  privateer  service  of  the  United  States, 
offering  satisfactory  proof  to  the  State  society  to  which  he  makes  application,  and  is  of  good  moral 
character  and  reputation,  may  become  a  member.  In  case  of  failure  of  lineal  descendants  of  an 
acuial  participant  in  said  war.  one  collateral  representative  who  is  deemed  worthy  may  be  admitted 
to  membership.  President-General— John  Cadvvalader,  Pennsylvania.  Secretary- General— Herbert 
M.  Leland,  10  Post-Office  square.  Boston,  Mass.  Registrar- General — Henry  Harmon  Noble,  Essex, 
N.  Y.  Treasurer- General— George  H.  Richards,  M.D.,  Orange,  N.  J.  Surgeon- General— QeoTge  Horace 
Burgin,  M.  1).,  Pennsylvania.  Judpe- Advocate- General— A.  Leo  Knott,  Maryland.  Chaplain- General— 
Rev.  Henry  Branch,  Maryland. 

SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  OF  ONEIDA. 

President  -Joseph  M.  Deuel,  125  W.  80th  Street,  New  York.  Vice-Presidents— Samuel  A. 
Beardsley,  50  Wall  Street,  New  York:  Janvs  L.  Bennett,  ("has.  R.  Oarruth,  2  Rector  Street,  New 
York.  Secretary— Chas.  H.  Wilson,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York.  Treasurer— Charles  E.  Cady,  2 
Rector  Street,  New  Y'ork.  Executive  Committee— Elihu  Root,  James  R.  (Sheffield,  James  E.  Duross, 
A.  DelosKueeland,  and  Wm.  F.  Miller. 

ARMY    AND    NAVY    MEDAL    OF    HONOR    LEGION. 

The  legion  is  composed  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy  who 
have  been  awarded  medals  of  honor  for  most  distinguished  gallantry  in  action  during  any  war  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged.    At  the  present   time   it  has  836  such  members. 

Commander — Wm,  D.  Dickey,  381  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Senior  Vice- Commander— 
( trville  T.  Chamberlain.  Elkhart,  Ind.  Junior  Vice- Commander— John  McCloy,  United  stales  Navy. 
Quartermaster— Alexander  A.  Forman,  189  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Chaplain— Win.  s. 
Hubbell,  Bible  House,  New  York.  Adjutant— John  Brosnau,  381  Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Judge- Advocate—  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City.  Chief- of- Staff—  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NAVAL    HISTORY   SOCIETY. 

President— Rear- Admiral  C.  H.  Davis.  U.  8.  N.,  Washington,  J).  C.  Vice-President— Herbert 
L.  Satterlee,  New  York  City.  Secretary- Treasurer— Robert  W.  Neeser,  247  5th  Ave,  New  Y'ork 
City. 

The  Sixty-second  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Second  Session,  enacted  the  following  law- 
incorporating  the  Naval  History  Society: 

s.-o.  2.  That  the  object  of  such  corporation  shall  be  to  discover  and  procure  data,  manu- 
scripts, writings,  and  whatever  may  relate  to  naval  history,  science,  and  art,  and  the  surroundings 
and  experiences  of  seamen  in  general  and  of  American  seamen  in  particular,  and  to  preserve 
same  i>v  publication  or  otherwise. 

-  ■<■.  4.  That  said  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  hold  meetings  at  any  place  in  the  United 
siates.  hut  annual  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  the  principal   office  of  said  corporation  shall  be. 

•  •.  .">.    That   the  Said   corporation  shall  have  the  power  to  take  and  hold,   by  gift,  grant,  pur- 
Chase,  or  devise,  real  and  personal  property  not  exceeding  in  value  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  shall  not  be  divided    among  the  members  Of  the  corporation,  but  shall  be  used  and  adminis- 
tered as  a  trust   for  the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  and  so  far  as  unexpended  transmitted  to  their 
us  for  the  further  promotion  oi  such  purposes. 
c  6.    That  the   government    of    such  corporation  shall  be  vested  in  a  hoard  of  eleven  man- 

to  ' lected  by  the   members  of  such  corporation,  and  the  corporation  shall  have  such  offlot 

as  its  Constitution  and  by-laws  may  prescribe. 

NAVAL  ORDER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Naval  Order  of  the  United  states  is  composed  of  a  General  Commandery  and  Commanderies  in 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  California  and  Illinois.  The  General  Oom- 
mandery meets  trlennlally  on  October  6,  and  the  State  Commanderies  meet  annually  In  the  month 
oi  November.  The  Massachusetts  Commandery  Is  the  parent  Oommandery,  and  was  organized  at 
Boston  on  July  4,  1890.  The  General  Commandery  was  established  three  years  later,  on  June  in, 
ls'.t:;.  The  Companions  of  the  Order  are  officers  and  the  descendants  of  officers  who  served  in  the 
navy  and  marine  corps  in  any  war  or  in  any  battle  in  which  the  said  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
have    participated. 

/  Commander— Admiral  George  Dewey,  17.  S.N.,  Washington,  p.  C.  Vice- Commanders— 
Rear-Admiral  H.  W.  Lvon,  U.  8.  N.,  Massachusetts;  Brlg.-Gen.  James  Forney,  Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Rear- Admiral  Francis  J.  HIgglnson,  U.S.  N.  General  Recorder— Wm  A  Drlpps  (late  TJ.  8.  N. ), 
Philadelphia,  l'a.  General  Registrar—  Alex.  W.  Russell  flate  O.  s.  N.  >,  Pennsylvania.  General 
Treasurer  -Julius  A.  Kaiser  (C.  8.  N.  ret.),  Philadelphia,  Pa.  General  Judge- Advocat*  M,  B. Field 
(late  U.   S.   N),    New  York. 

ARMY    AND    NAVY    UNION. 

Ndti'ina'  Commander    II.    Oden    Lake.      Adjutant  Genenxl— Thomas  R.    Avery,  Brooklyn,  N.  1  . 

Tnsnector- General     Mired    l-;.    Binder,    Philadelphia,  Pa,  Judge  Advoo  eral—L.  !•:.    l-'ugit,  505 

dorado  Building,  Washington,  !».<'.  .       .       .     ,  •*«., 

The  \rmvand  \"aw  Union  was  organized  at  Cincinnati  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio 

hi  March,   lsss.      rhe  national  organization  (called   the  National   Corps)   was  organized  in  August. 

1890.    The  union  admits  to  its  ranks  any  man  who  p  an  honorable  discharge  iroru  the  Lnited 
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States  service,  either  regular  or  volunteer  army  and  navy  or  marine  corps,  whether  said  service  was 
before,  during,  or  since  any  war  at  home  or  abroad.  There  are  twelve  garrisons  in  Greater  New  York. 
National  Headquarters— 412  14th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RUSSELL    SACE    FOUNDATION. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  April 
1,1907,  for  the  improvement  of  social  and  livingconditions  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
foundation  does  not  attempt  to  relieve  individual  or  family  need,  but  aims  to  eradicate  the  causes  of 
distress. 

Trustees.—  President— Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Vice-President— Robert  W.  de  Forest.  Treasurer— 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge;  John  H.  Finley,  John  M.  Glenn,  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Schuyler,  Mrs.  FinieyJ.  Shepard,  and  Alfred  T.  White.  General  Director— John  M.  Glenn.  Office, 
130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE    CARNEGIE    INSTITUTION    OF    WASHINGTON. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  was  founded  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  January  28,  1902, 
when' he  gave  to  a  board  of  trustees  $10. 000. 000, in  registered  bonds,  yielding  5  per  cent,  annual  inter-, 
est.  In  general  terms,  he  stated  that  his  purpose  was  to  l  *  found  in  the  city  of  Washington  an  institu- 
tion which,  with  the  co-operation  of  institutions  now  or  hereafter  established,  there  or  elsewhere, 
shall  in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner  encourage  investigation,  research  and  discovery,  show 
the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  provide  such  buildings,  laborato- 
ries, hooks,  and  apparatus  as  mav  be  needed.' '  Mr.  Carnegie  added  $2,000,000  to  his  gift  in  1907, and 
$10, 000,000 in  1911,  making  a  total  endowment  of  $22,000,000. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  28,  1904.  the  institution  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  t  wen  ty- four  trustees,  all  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  original  hoard  referred  to  above. 

The  trustees  meet  annually,  and  during  the  intervals  between  such  meetings  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  are  conducted  by  an  executive  committee,  chosen  by  and  from  the  board  of  trustees, 
acting  through  the  President  of  the  institution  as  chief  executive  officer. 

The  Administration  Building  is  situated  on  the  S.  E.  corner  of  16th  and  P  Streets  N.  W. ,  Wash- 
ington, T).  C.  * 

Trustees  of  the  Institution— Chairman,  Elihu  Root;  Vice- Chairman,  Charles  D.  Walcott;  Secret  an/, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge;  Roberts.  Brookings,  Simon  Flexner,  William  N.  Krew,  Henry  L.  Higirinson, 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Seth  Low,  Andrew  J.  Montague,  William  W.  Morrow,  Wm.  Barclay 
Parsons,  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  William  H.  Taft,  Henry  P.  Walcott,  William  H. 
Welch,  Andrew  D.  White,  Henry  White,  George  W.  Wickersham,  Robert  S.  Woodward. 

President  of  the  Institution— Robert  S.  Wood  wa  id. 


THE    CARNEGIE    CORPORATION    OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  Incorporated  by  an  act  passed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  June  9,   1911,  was  organized  November  10,   1911. 

The  purposes  of  the  corporation,  as  stated  In  the  charter,  are  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Elihu  Root,  Henry  S.  Prltchett,  S.  H.  Church,  Robert  S. 
Woodward,  Charles  L.  Taylor,  Robert  A.  Franks,  James  Bertram,  and  their  successors  are  hereby 
constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  and  maintaining  a  fund  or  funds  and  applying  the  income  thereof  to  promote  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  aiding  technical  schools,  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  libraries,  scientific  research,  hero  funds, 
useful  publications,  and  by  such  other  agencies  and  means  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  found  appro- 
priate therefor." 

The  Incorporators  met  at  Mr.  Carnegie's  house,  Friday  afternoon,  November  10,  1911,  accepted 
the  charter,  adopted  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  elected  the  following  officers: 

President — Andrew  Carnegie.  Vice-President — Elihu  Root.  Treasurer — -Robert  A.  Franks.  Secre- 
tary— James  Bertram,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Carnegie  transferred  to  the  corporation,  for  its  corporate  purposes,  $125,000,000  par  value 
first  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  business  of  founding  and  aiding  libraries  and  educational  institutions,  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Carnegie  as  an  individual  for  many  years,  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
corporation. 

THE    CARNEGIE    HERO    FUND. 

•  In  April.  1904,  Andrew  Carnegie  created  a  fund  of  $5, 000, 000  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents 
ofthose  losing  their  lives  in  heroic  effort  to  save  their  fellow  men,  or  for  the  heroes  themselves  if  in- 
jured only.    Provision  was  also  made  for  medals  to  be  given  in  commemoration  of  heroic  acts. 

The  endowment  known  as  "  The  Hero  Fund  "  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  composed 
of  twenty-one  persons,  residents  of  Pittsburgh ,  Pa. ,  of  which  Charles  L.  Taylor  is  President,  and  F. 
M.  Wilmot,  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  fund. 


thus: 

human  ] 

of  death,  the  widow  and  children  or  other  dependents  are  to  be  provided  foruutil  she  remarries,  and 

the  children  until  they  reach  a  self-supporting  age.      For  exceptional  children,  exceptional  grants 

may  be  made  for  exceptional  education.   Grants  of  sums  of  money  may  also  be  made  to  heroes  or 

heroines  as  the  commission  thinks  advisable— each  case  to  be  judged  on  its  merits.' ' 

The  fund  applies  only  to  acts  performed  within  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  waters  thereof,  and  such  acts  must  have  been  per- 
formed on  or  after  April  15, 1904,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  the  act. 

Applications  should  be  made  by  letter  addressed  to  the  manager,  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  commission  has  awarded  972  medals— 602  bronze,  354  silver  and  16  gold.  In  addition  to 
the  medals,  $1,031,387  has  been  awarded  for  disablement  benefits^  and  for  educational  and  other 
special  purposes,  and  for  the  dependents  of  heroes  who  lost  their  lives,  including  payments  made 
to  December  31.  1914,  on  monthly  allowances.  Pensions  in  force  as  of  this  date  amount  to 
$72,720  annuall  v.  The  commission  has  also  awarded  S169.4H2  for  relief  of  sufferers  from  disasters 
—at  Brockton,  Mass..  $10,000;  from  the  California  eartnquake,  S54.462;  at  Monongah  Mines, 
Monongah,W.Va.,  $35,000;  at  Darr  Mine,  Jacobs  Creek,  Pa.,  $25,000;  at  Lick  Branch  Mme, 
Switchback,  W.  Va.(  $10,000;  at  McCurtain  Mine,  McCnrtain,  Okla.,  $15,000;  at  Jed  Mine, 
Jed,  W.  Va.,  $10,000,  and  for  relief  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  flood  sufferers,  $10,000. 
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CARNEGIE    ENDOWMENT    FOR    INTERNATIONAL    PEACE. 

On  December  14,  1910,  Andrew  Carnegie  of  New  York  transferred  to  a  Board  of  Trustees 
SIO.000,000  In  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  "hastening 
the  abolition  or  international  war."  The  methods  by  which  the  annual  income  can  best  be  expended 
for  'his  purpose  were  left  to  be  determined  by  the  Trustees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  the 
following  members: 

Elihu  Root.  Arthur  William  Foster.  James  L.  Slayden. 

Robert  S.  Brookings.  John  W.  Foster.  *Albert  Keith  Smiley. 

Thomas  Burke.  Austen  G.  Fox.  Oscar  S.  Straus. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  W  illiam  M.  Howard.  Charles  L.  Taylor. 

•John  L.  Cadwalader.  Samuel  Mather.  .         Charlemagne  Tower. 

Joseph  H.  Choate.  Andrew  J.  Montague.  Andrew  D.  White. 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge.  Henry  S.  Pritchett.  John  Sharp  Williams. 

Charles  W.  Eliot.  George  W.  Perkins.  Robert  S.  Woodward. 

R.  A.  Franks.  J.  G.  Schmidlapp.  Luke  E.  Wright. 

*  Deceased.  James  Brown  Scott. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Smiley  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Hon.  Robert 
Bacon. 

The  officers  of  the  endowment  are  Senator  Elihu  Root,  President:  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
Vice-President;  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Secretary,  and  Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  Treasurer. 
These  officers  have  been  annually  re-elected.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Butler,  Fox,  Montague,  and  Pritchett.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Endowment  are  at  Nos.  2  and  4  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  property  has 
recentlv  been  purchased.     The  trustees  operate  under  a   series  of  by-laws. 

They  have  divided  the  work  of  the  ndcvnent  into  three  divisions,  viz.:  Division  of  Inter- 
course and  Education,  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University,  Acting  Director; 
Division  of  Economics  and  History,  Prof.  John  Bates  Clark  of  Columbia  University,  Director;  and 
Division  of  International  Law,  of  which  Dr.  Scott,   the  Secretary,  is  the  Director. 

The  first  division  has  established  a  European  Bureau  at  24  Rue  Pierre  Curie,  Paris,  of  which 
M.  Jules-Jean  Prudhommeau*:  is  Secretary- General.  A  European  Advisory  Council  has  also  been 
established,  of  which  Baron  d'Estourh:lles  de  Constant   is  the  President. 

This  division  has  conducted  its  work  of  propaganda  by  co-operation  with  other  existing  peace 
organizations  in  this  country  and  in  other  countries;  by  a  series  of  international  visits  of  representa- 
tive men  to  and  from  this  country;  and  by  a  series  of  publications  for  gratuitous  distribution,  the 
most  imoortant  of  which  thus  far  are  "Some  Roads  Toward  Peace,"  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  eon- 
talnlug  observations  and  impressions  in  China  and  Japan  in  1912;  and  the  report  of  an  international 
commission  appointed  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  "causes   and  conduct  of  the  two  Balkan  wars." 

The  second  division,  the  purposes  of  which  are  'to  promote  a  thorough  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  causes  of  war.  and  of  practical  methods  to  prevent  an-4  avoid  it,"  works  in 
co-operation  with  a  Committee  of  Research,  consisting  of  nineteen  of  the  leading  economists  of 
Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  who  have  blocked  out  an  elaborate  schedule  of  researches, 
to  be  carried  forward  by  well  known  students  and  professors.  More  than  a  hundred  studies  of  this 
character  have  been  arranged  for.  and  several  of  these  are  about  to  be  published,  including  a  large 
volume  on  "Armaments  and  Armament  Industries  of  the  Leading   Nations." 

The  Division  or  International  Law  has  for  its  Purpose  "to. aid  in  the  development  of  International 
law  and  a  general  agreement  oi  the  rules  thereof,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  same  among  nations 
to  establish  a  better  understanding  of  international  rights  and  duties  and  a  more  perfect  sense  of 
International  justice  among  the  inhabitants  of  civilised  countries;  to  promote  a  general  acceptance 
of  peaceable  methods  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes."  This  division  i.s  now  engaged 
In  the  preparation  of  a  collection  of  ml  known  International  arbitrations  and  a  companion  work  con- 
sisting of  all  known  arbitration  ^ea'ies.  It  has  published  a  treatise  on  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
Uni'.ed  States,  and  has  other  si  n'lar  studies  in  preparation.  The  Institute  of  International  Law- 
has  accepted  its  invitation  to  act  -u  the  advisor  of  the  division  regarding  the  conduct  and  develop- 
ment of  <ts  work.  The  trustees  have  aoproved  a  plan  tor  the  maintenance  of  a  Summer  or  vacation 
echool  or  Interna' lonal  lav  at  The  Hague,  of  which  teachers  and  students  of  the  subject  from  all 
countries  may  take  advantage. 

The  main  a^UviMes  of  the  endowment  are  thus  arranged  on  scientific  lines,  the  results  of  the 
activities  and  re-inar~h.es  of  the  latter  two  divisions  to  be  utilized  and  popularized  as  a  part  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  Irst  division.  The  plans  of  the  trustees  contemplate  a  world-wide  international 
co-oneration  In  each  branch  of  the  endowment's  work.  While  these  plans  have  been  seriously 
Interrupted,  and  ma"  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  European  war,  the  outbreak  of  that  war  enor- 
mouslv  emphasises  and  illustrates  the  Importance  and  the  necessity  of  its  work. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  Is  held  at  Washington  on  the  second  Friday  of  April,  and  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  occurs  on  the  second  Friday  of  November  in  each  year. 

The  offices  of  the  first  two  divisions  are  at  407  West  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Street, 
New  York  City.  The  Division  of  International  Law  occupies  the  headquarters  building  of  the 
endowment  in  Washington. 

CARNECIE    MUSEUM. 

(Department  of  the  Carnegie  Institute.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 
Founded  1S97.  W.  J.  Holland,  LL.  D.,  Director.  Established  on  the  broadest  lines  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  research  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Collections,  valued  at  more  than 
Sl.ooo.ooo,  especially  rich  in  the  fields  of  zoology,  paleontology,  ethnology,  and  Industrial  art. 
Publishes  Annals,  8vo.  (9  vols.  Issued) ;  Memoirs,  4vo.  (6  vols,  issued);  Annual  Reports,  Svo.  (16 
vols,  issued). 

CARNECIE    FOUNDATION    FOR    THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF    TEACHING. 

An  Institution  founded  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1905,  and  incorporated  bv  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  1906.  The  Institution  is  endowed  witV  $15,000,000.  to  provide  retiring  allow- 
ances for  teachers  and  officers  <>f  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  and  with  SI  ,250, 000  to  provide  for  educational  Inquiry  and  publication. 
By  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  t  lie  trustees  in  1913,  315  allowances  were  being  paid  to  teachers, 
and  88  pensions  to  widows  or  teachers,  at  an  annual  cost  of  S6 16.470.  The  amount  of  the  average 
retiring  allowance  is  $1,703.51,  the  average  age  of  retirement   being  about  seventy  years. 

In  the  administration  of  Its  endowment,  the  foundntion  Ikls  restricted  its  allowances  to  profes- 
sors and  officers  in  a  list  of  Beventy-three  institutions  selected  ror  their  educational  standing,  and  has 
published  a  series  of  widely  Influential  reports  and  bulletins  concerning  educational  conditions. 
The  President  of  the  foundation  is  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett;  Secretary,  Clyde  Furst;  address,  576 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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THE    UNION    SOCIETY    OF    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

President-General — Hon.  Edward  C.  Smith,  Vermont.  Registrar-General — Mayhew  W.  Bronson, 
Larchmont,  New  York.  Secretary -General— Henry  H.  Andrew,  507  We3t  End  Avenue,  New  York 
City.       Treasurer-General — Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  17  State  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1909  "To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  loyal  officials  who,  outside 
the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  rendered  invaluable  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
National  Government,  and  Union  cause  during  the  civil  war."  Eligibility — Any  loyal  Union  man  who 
between  April  12,  1S61,  and  April  9,  1S65,  served  as  President,  Vice-President,  Justice  of  Supreme 
Court,  Cabinet  Officer,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  abroad.  Senator,  Member  of  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Special  Commissioner  or  Executive  Secretary  of  the  United  States,  citizens  who  received 
by  name  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Government  during  the  civil 
war.  Loyal  Governor  of  Loyal  State,  Lieut-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Attorney-General, 
State  Treasurer,  Commissioned  Officer  of  Governor's  Military  Staff,  President  of  State  Senate, 
Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives,  Executive  Secretary,  State  Executive,  Counsellor.  Office  of 
State  Provost  Marshal's  Department  on  recruiting  duty  for  United  States  Volunteer  Service.  State 
Military  Agent,  Member  of  Commission,  board  or  committee  antiointed  by  Governor  to  aid  and 
assist  in  matters  connected  with  National  protection  and  defence.  United  States  Military  or  Pro- 
visional Governor  of  secession  State.  Any  other  loyal  Union  man  maybe  elected  to  membership  who 
outside  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  between  the  aforesaid  dates,  rendered 
services  to  the  National  Government  and  Union  cause,  which  may  be  considered  by  the  General 
Board  of  Managers  to  have  been  of  sufficient  vaiue  to  warrant  his  election  to  membershio  in  the 
society.  Any  man  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  eligible  to  membership  who  is  descended  from  any  of 
the  foregoing  classes  provided  he  may  be  found  worthy. 


CEORCE    WASHINGTON    MEMORIAL    ASSOCIATION. 

President — Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dlmock,  New  Y»rk.  Treasurer — Mrs.  Frank  Northrop,  New  York. 
General  Secretary — George  Milbank  ilersey,  701  Publicity  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  furnish  our  National  Capital  with  a  building  which  will  provide  facilities  for  the  holding 
of  congresses  and  conventions — both  national  and  international.  The  building  will  also  provide 
office  accommodations  for  the  many  societies  of  National  scope  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
mankind  which  require  National  headquarters,  such  as  the  patriotic,  scientific,  educational,  art, 
literary,  sociological  and  civic  virtue  organizations.  It  will  also  set  apart  a  room  for  each  State 
(which  appropriates  Its  quota  of  the  total  amount  to  be  raised)  so  that  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the 
State's  resources  may  be  accessible  to  the  vast  number  of  people  visiting  the  National  Capital.  It 
Is  to  cost  SJ, 000,000  and  will  have  an  endowment  fund  of  S500.000  for  maintenance.  The  building 
may  also  be  used  for  inaugural  receptions  and  special  public  meetings  authorized  by  Congress.  The 
structure  which  is  to  embody  this  Idea  is  to  be  known  as  the  George  Washington  Memorial.  In  a 
broader  sense  it  will  fulfil  Wash  ngton's  wish  expressed  in  his  Farewell  Address,  to  "promote  as  an 
object  of  primary  importance  Institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  '  President  Taft 
signed  the  bill  on  March  4,  1913,  giving  the  association  permission  to  erect  this  building  in  the 
north  end  of  the  reservation  known  as  Armory  Square,  bounded  by  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets  West, 
and  B  Street  South,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Governors  of  forty  States  have  accepted  the  Hoaor- 
ary  Chairmanship  of  Advisory  Councils  being  organized  or  appointed  in  their  respective  Common- 
wealths. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HAY  FEVER  ASSOCIATION. 

President — Rev.  Guy  Roberts,  Bethlehem,  N.  H.  Vice-President — William  M.  Patterson, 
New  York.    Secretar //-Treasurer — Percy  F.  Jerome.  125  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Forty-one  years  ago  the  United  States  Hay  Fever  Association  came  into  existence  as  a  joke.  But 
very  soon  it  was  discovered  that  real  service  might  be  rendered  hay  fever  sufferers  tbrough  organiza- 
tion. The  "joke"  beca  ne  a  "practical"  one  and  has  so  remained  to  date.  The  forty-first  annual  con- 
vention of  the  association  was  held  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  on  September  2,  1914. 

The  object  of  the  association  Is  the  seeking  for  Information  which  will  serve  to  relieve  sufferers 
with  hay  fever  and  their  mutual  benefit  and  comfort.  Not  only  hay-feverltes,  but  the  townspeople 
and  proprietors  of  hotels  of  places  exempt  from  hay  fever,  the  manufacturers  of  remedies  for  hay 
lever,  and  especially  physicians  who  have  made  a  study  of  this  disease  are  Invited  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  that  all  may  work  together  for  the  best  results. 

Col.  M.  Richards  Muckle  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  for  seven  years  President  of  the  associa- 
tion and  who  is  ninety  years  of  age,  claims  to  be  the  oldest  hay  fever  sufferer.  He  has  had 
the  disease  seventy-six  years. 

NEGRO    RURAL    SCHOOL    FUND,    JEANES    FOUNDATION. 

The  Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  amounting  to  SI, 000, 000,  was  established  in  1907  by  Miss  Anna 
T.  Jeanes,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  used  in  assisting  the  community 
and  small  rural  public  schools  for  negroes  in  the  Southern  States  by  supplying  county  superintendents 
with  the  salary  of  a  supervising  Industrial  teacher,  who  introduces  simple  forms  of  home  industries 
In  the  schools  and  supervises  them.  The  board  consists  of:  President — James  H.  Dillard.  Vice- 
President — Walter  H.  Page.  Treasurer — George  Foster  Peabody.  Secretary — R.  R.  Moton. 
Director — James  H.  Dillard,  Charlottesville,  Va.  Field  Agents — B.  C.  Caldwell,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  Hampton  Institute,  Va. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  founded  in  1815,  merged  with  the  American  Peace  Society  in  1828,  refounded 
in  1906  and  incorporated  in  1910.  It  has  a  membership  of  1800,  with  branches  in  Poughkeepsie, 
Albany,  North  Tonawanda,  and  elsewhere. 

Its  purpose  is  "To  foster  a  spirit  of  justice  and  good  will  among  the  nations,  to  promote  the 
judicial  settlement  of  international  disputes  and  to  support  public  measures  which  tend  to  remove 
causes  of  enmity,  to  unite  nations  in  friendly  co-operation  and  to  hasten  the  coming  brotherhood 
of  man." 

Both  men  and  women  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  society,  and  receive  free  its  monthly 
magazine  and  tickets  to  its  annual  course  of  lectures.  These  were  given  in  1913-1914  by  ex-President 
Taft  on  "The  United  States  and  Peace." 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  President — Andrew  Carnegie.  Secretary — Samuel  T.  Dutton. 
Treasurer — Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Forty-second  Street  branch.  Marion  Tilden 
Burritt,  Department  Secretary,  Women's  Organizations.  Headquarters,  507  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

THE    NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    WOiWIEN    VOTERS. 

Honorary  President — Mrs.  Abigail  S.  Dunlway,  170  Ford  Street,  Portland,  Ore.  President — 
Mrs.  Emma  Smith  De  Voe,  605  Perkins  Bailing,  Taooma,  Wash.  Vice-Presio '  n.t-at-Large — Miss 
Jane   Addams,    Hull   House,  Chicago,    111.     Corresponding   Secretary — Mrs.    Lowell    Mellett,    1025 
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Fortieth  Avenue  N.,  Seattle,  Wash.     Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Leona  Cartee,  1011  North  Eighth 
Street,  Boise,  Idaho.      Treasurer — Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  63  The  Olympia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  educate  women  voters  in  the  exercise  of  their  citizenship 
and  to  secure  legislation  in  equal  suffrage  States  in  the  interests  of  men  and  women,  of  children, 
and  the  home.  To  aid  in  the  further  extension  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  United  States.  Congres- 
sional Headquarters,  63  The  Olympia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN    PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION    LEAGUE 

FOR  SECURING  AN  EFFECTIVE  BALLOT. 
President — Wm.  Dudley  Foulke,   Richmond,  Ind.      Vice-Presidents — Prof.  John  R.  Commons, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  W.  S.  U.  Ren,  Oregon  City,  Ore.;  Alice  Thacher  Post,  Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary-Treasurer — Clarence  Gilbert  Hoag,  Haverford,  Pa. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY  FOR   THE    PREVENTION    OF  CRUELTY    TO    ANIMALS. 

President— Al(re6  WagstafT.  Wat- President— Gordon  Knox  Bell.  flfeeretary^-Rlchard  Welling. 
Treasurer—  Henry  Bersrb.  General  Manager— William  K.  Horton.  Superintendent— Thomas  F.  FreeL 
Headquarters,  Madison  Avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

DAUCHTERS    OF    MICHIGAN. 

President — Mrs.  Stanley  Lvman  Otis.  Sccraary — Miss  Louise  Streeter- Warren.  Treasurer — 
Mrs.  John  W.  Weadock.     Headquarters,  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City. 


PARLIAMENT    OF    PEACE    AND    UNIVERSAL    BROTHERHOOD. 

An  international  permanent  organization  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  universal  brother- 
hood, founded  March  3,  1913.  President — Katherine  Tingley,  foundress.  Secretary — Danel  de 
Lange,  Point  Loma,  Cal.  The  Parliament  of  Peace  will  convene  at  Point  Loma,  Cal.,  during  1915 
In  connection  with  the  Panama-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego. 

SANTA    GLAUS    ASSOCIATION. 

President—  Milton  P.  Bagg.  Vice-President — J.  Parke  Channlng.  Treasurer — J.  Adams 
Brown.      Secretary — John  D.  Gluck. 

The  association  is  supported  bv  public  subscription  and  entirely  by  volunteer  labor.  It  is 
trl-form  of  welfare  work,  which  has  for  Its  principal  object  the  purveying  of  Christmas  spirit  in  the 
home.     Headquarters — 347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SOCIETAS    ROSICRUCIANA    IN    AMERICA. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1912.  Has  jurisdiction  throughout 
the  United  States,  operating  through  a  high  council  and  subordinate  colleges,  also  maintaining 
colleges  on  the  African  West  Coast.  Is  in  fraternal  communication  with  councils  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Spain  and  Egypt.  Of'cers:  Imperator—G.  W.  Plummer.  Praemonstrator — Geo. 
Lewis.  Cancellarius — Carlyle  Moore.  Secretary-General's  address.  Masonic  Temple,  310  Lenox- 
Avenue,  Near  York  City.  Object:  "The  teaching  and  study  of  moral  philosophy  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples through  the  exploration  of  the  archaeological,  historical  and  traditional  subjects  of  Roslcru- 
clanlsm.    Freemasonry,   Druldlsm  and  other  arcane   organizations. 

NATIONAL  ONE  CENT  LETTER  POSTAGE  ASSOCIATION. 

President — Chas.  William  Burrows.  Secretary-Treasurer — George  T.  Mcintosh.  Headquarters — 
627  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SOCIETY    OF    NEW    YORK    STATE    WOMEN. 

The  society  was  organized  In  1909  and  Incorporated  in  1912. 

The  object  of  this  society  Is  to  promote  Interest  along  all  lines  pertaining  to  the  development 
In  New  York  State  of  the  fine  arts,  civic  and  State  prosperity,  the  betterment  of  conditions  affecting 
women  and  children,  the  advancement  of  education  in  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  New 
York  State  and  the  encouragement  of  good  fellowship  among  the  members. 

Men  are  eligible  to  associate  membership;  Initiation  fee,  S2;  yearly  dues,  $3;  meeting  place, 
Waldorf-Astoria,    second    Thursday    In    montU. 

The  officers  and  their  addresses  In  New  York  City  are:  President — Mrs.  Gerard  Bancker, 
2528  Broadway.  First  Vice-President — Mrs.  Robins  A.  Lau,  2528  Broadway.  Recording  Secre- 
tari/ — Mrs.  William  K.  Klrchnor.  1290  Fulton  Avenue.  Treasurer — Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Leary,  107 
West  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street. 

STATE    DEMOCRATIC    FORUM. 

Objects:  That  the  women  of  the  city.  State  and  Nation  give  more  and  better  service  to  the 
Government;  to  teach  our  women,  help  them,  make  them  more  useful,  and  broaden  their  field  of 
:i<  tlvltj  along  lines  they  can  tin  to  the  credit  of  the  forum,  the  party,  and  with  honor  to  themselves. 
To  work  In  olOM  sympathy  with  the  Democratic  party;  to  help  It  at  all  times,  after  asking  its  repre- 
sentatives In  what  way  we  can  be  of  the  most  assistance.  We  ask  all  loyal  Democrats  to  Join  and 
h  l>  iiH.  and  we  assure  them  each  member  will  be  fitted  to  some  place  of  usefulness.  Dues,  one 
dollar  a   vear:    meeting   Dtace,    Hotel    Astor.   first   Thursday   In  each   month   at  3  P.   M. 

President  -Mrs.  Robins  \.  Lau,  2528  Broadway.  New  York  City.  First  Vic*- President — 
Mrs.  William  P.  Jenkins.  127  Firm  Street,  Brooklyn.  X.  V.  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer — 
Mrs.  William  B.  Smith.  314  West  Ninety-ninth  Street.,  New  York  City.  Recording  Secretary — 
Mrs.    W.    H.   Klrchner,    1290  Fulton    Avenue.    New    York    City. 

THE  NON-SMOKERS'  PROTECTIVE  LEACUE. 

The  Non-Smokers*  Protective  League  was  organized  In  New  York.  May  9,  1910.  President. 
Dr.  (lias.  G.  Pease.  Secretary,  John  S.  Nichols.  Directors:  chancellor  James  R.  Day,  Syracuse. 
President  David  Starr  Jordan.  1. eland  Stanford  University;  Dr.  Harvev  W.  Wiley:  Prof.  Burt  C. 
Wilder,  Cornell:  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones,  Chicago;  Prof.  Thomas  B.  Btowell,  rniversity 
Of  Southern  California:  Prof.  Wlnfield  S.  Hall.  Northwestern  I'nlverslty:  Prof.  W.  A.  McKeevcr, 
Kansas  State  Agrlcult oral  College;  Dr.  J.  W.  Seawr:  Dr.  Stephen  F.  Beckham.  Brooklyn,  and 
William  H.  Douglas.  William  B.  chapman.  Asa  I.  Smith,  Horace  Greeley  Knapp.  Charles  H. 
Valentine,  George  A.  Rutherford,  T.  <  >.  Abbott,  Alphonse  Major.  New  York:  G.  L.  Fabri, 
New  York;  F.  W.  Roman,  University  of  S.  Dakota,   and    Dr.   Charles  G.    Pease    of    New  York  City. 

Membership  is  open  to  any  one  In  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  league. 
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METROPOLITAN    LEAGUE    OF    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS. 

President — Walter  L.  Durack,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Secretary — Archibald  W.  McEwan,  2161 
Bathgate  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Edward  M.  Cutler,  New  York  City.  There  are 
forty-six  associations  with  a  membership  of  63,000. 


CONGRESS    OF    STATES    SOCIETIES. 

President — Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Vivian.  Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Robins  A.  Lau,  2528  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Charles  D.  Hirst,  221  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
New  York  City.     Treasurer — Miss  Bertha  L.  Saule,  204  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LIFE    SAVING    SERVICE    OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

President — Charles  L.  Huson.  Vice-President — Charles  F.  Stahl.  Treasurer — John  McGuin- 
ness.  Secretary — Henry  E.  Smolen.  Headquarters,  220  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Life  Saving 
Stations  in  all  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York.  Complement  of  officers,  including  borough  and 
district  officers  and  men,  comprises  26  divisions,  1,007  members,  126  commissioned  officers. 


ANTI-HORSE-THIEF     ASSOCIATION. 

Founded  1854;  national  order,  1;  State  orders,  6;  sub-orders,  1,350;  membership  45,000. 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  A.  H.  T.  A.  are  concisely  stated  in  the  following  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  association: 

We,  the  State  oraer,  including  the  delegates  representing  the  subordinate  orders  of  the  "Anti- 
Horse-Thief  Association,"  of  the  Kansas  Division  and  its  jurisdiction. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  upholding  of  civil  laws.  To  insure  the  safety  of  our  people  and  the  security 
of  their  property  against  loss  by  thieves,  robbers,  murderers,  vagrants,  tramps,  incendiaries,  and 
all  violators  of  law,  and  to  secure  to  us  and  our  families  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  in  the  possession  of  our  honest  reward  of  labor  with  equal  and  just  rights  to  all. 

National  President — E.  Hitt  Stewart,  Kahoka,  Mo.  National  Secretary — C.  M.  Myers,  Cald- 
well, Kan.  President,  Kansas  Division — W.  D.  Kreamer,  Arkansas  City,  Kan.  Secretary — G.  J. 
McCarty,  Coffeyville,  Kan.  

THE    GATEWAY    MOVEMENT. 

The  Gateway  Movement  Is  a  campaign  of  agitation,  education  and  legislation  through  the 
press,  pulpit  and  lyceum  in  support  of  my  platform.  Officers:  President — George  S.  Lovelace 
(Great  Commander  Knights  of  theHMaccabees).  Vice-Presidents — Malcolm  J.  McLeod,  Louis  N. 
Hilsendegen.  Founder  and  Secretary — John  F.  Hogan  (publisher  and  editor  The  Gateway  Maga- 
zine).    Office,   1124  Dime  Bank   Building,   Detroit,   Mich. 

My  Platform — To  combat  socialism;  to  uphold  our  representative  form  of  government;  to 
safeguard  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property;  to  promote  respect  for  constituted  authority;  to  assist 
In  a  better  mutual  understanding  between  capital  and  labor,  rich  and  poor,  employer  and  employe; 
to  sustain  workmen  in  their  demand  for  just  compensation;  to  support  employers  in  their  right  for 
reasonable  profits;  to  make  clear  that  the  interests  of  both  sides  are  mutual,  and  based  on  loyalty 
In  its  broadest  sense;  to  advocate  Individual  initiative  as  the  basis  for  all  social,  industrial  and  political 
progress;  to  defend  integrity  of  family,  love  of  country,  reverence  for  God. 


BALD-HEAD    CLUB    OF    AMERICA. 

President — Robert  J.  Orr,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Vice-President — John  H.  Belden,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Secretary — A.  P.  Chapman,  Falls  Village,  Ct.  Treasurer — W.  H.  Hart,  Falls  Village,  Ct.  Com- 
missioner of  Publicity — John  Rodemeyer,  Canaan,  Ct. 

Organized  in  Falls  Village,  Ct.,  1912.  One  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  application  for 
membership  is  the  statement  printed  therein  that  the  applicant's  "bald  spot  is  not  less  than  three 
inches  in  diameter,"  and  a  further  purpose  is  to  promote  social  and  fraternal  relations  between 
bald  heads  and  cultivate  a  sentiment  of  sympathy  for  men  who  have  hair.     Membership  fee,  SI. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   FOR   THE   STUDY  AND    EDUCATION   OF 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

"This  association,  which  was  founded  by  Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  has  approached  the 
problem  of  exceptional  development  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  normal,  or  potentially  normal, 
child  as  representing  an  actual,  positive  asset  in  human  society.  In  doing  this,  this  association  has 
endeavored  to  elaborate  a  suitable  and  scientifically  tenable  classification  and  terminology  which 
would  enable  students  of  this  problem  to  understand  the  different  types  of  exceptional  development 
In  their  true  perspective.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  association  to  evolve  methods  by  which  this 
human  waste  can  be  avoided,  just  as  modern  processes  of  manufacture  and  industry  have  led  to 
saving  what  was  formerly  waste  material  and  what  is  now  often  turned  into  products  more  valuable 
than  the  original  object  of  production."      Organized  in  New  Jersey  in  1905. 

President — Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  New  York  City.  Vice-President — A.  A.  D'Ancona,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Waldemar  H.  Groszmann,  Plainfleld,  N.  J.  Educational  Director — 
Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    POSTMASTERS. 

The  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of  First-Class  Offices  was  organized  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
October  8,  1898. 

The  association  consists  of  postmasters  and  assistant  postmasters  of  the  first  and  second  class  post- 
offices  in  the  United  States,  and  Presidentsand  first  Vice-Presidents  of  State  associations  of  postmasters. 
Heads  of  the  Post-OlHce  Department  and  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  at  Washington  are  honorary  members. 

Article  3  of  the  Constitution  declares  that:  "The  object  of  this  association  is  to  aid  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Postal  Service  of  the  United  States  through  the  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  of  members 
of  the  association  and  officials  of  the  Post-Office  Department.  " 

The  annual  meetings  are  attended  by  the  heads  of  Departments  and  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  who  address  the  coiiventious  and  answer  questions  pertaining  to  the  practical 
work  of  the  post-office. 

President— D.  T.Gerow,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  First  Vice-President— H.  G.  Eastman,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 
Second  Vice-President— J.  N.  Perrine,  Oil  City,  Pa.  Third  Vice-President— F.  R.  Schaai,  Hammond, 
Ind.  Fourth  Vice-President— J.  H.  Harrison,  Denver,  Col.  Fifth  Vice-President— Edward  Yanish, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Honorary  President— Isador  Sobel,  Erie,  Pa.  Treasurer— F ,G.  Sites,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Secretary— W.  C.Markham,  Baldwin  City,  Kan. 
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THE    AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN    SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  organized  1908.  Its  purposes  are  to  cultivate  closer  relations  between  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  the  United  States,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  Scandinavian- 
Americans.  In  the  season  of  1913-14  the  society  arranged  a  Scandinavian  concert  in  New  York 
and  lectures  by  prominent  Scandinavians.  Headquarters,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York.  Presi- 
dent—John Aspegrer.   Secretary— T .  Langland  Thompson. 


THE  AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN   FOUNDATION 

Consists  of  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  incorporated  In  1911,  to  hold  in  trust  and 
administer  an  endowment  of  more  than  $500,000,  given  by  the  late  Niels  Poulson,  and  other  funds 
which  may  be  intrusted  to  their  care  in  order  to  cultivate  closer  intellectual  relations  between  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  foundation  carries  out  this  end  by 
granting  stipends  to  students,  and  aids  to  educational  undertakings  by  publishing  the  Scandinavian 
classics,  Scandinavian  monographs,  and  the  American-Scandinavian  Review,  and  by  maintaining  a 
bureau  in  New  York.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries  it  is  represented  by  Advisory  Committees 
appointed  by  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Headquarters,  25  West  45th  Street. 
Secretary,  Henry  Goddard  Leach. 


AMERICAN    CIVIC   ALLIANCE. 

The  specific  objects  of  the  American  Civic  Alliance  are  to  encourage  the  co-operation  of  all  civic 
and  non-partisan  interests,  in  every  part  of  the  nation,  in  improving  the  standards  of  American  citi- 
zenship, in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  American  institutions  for  the  service  of  popular  welfare,  and 
in  preserving  and  promoting  distinctively  American  ideals. 

Annual  fees,  810,  $5 or  $2  a  year.  Life  membership,  $100.  Annual  meeting,  the  last  Monday 
in  December.    Headquarters.  13  i  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE    RHODES    SCHOLARSHIP    AT    OXFORD    UNIVERSITY. 

Ckcil  Rhodios,  states-nan,  who  died  at  Cape  Towu.  South  Africa,  March  26,  1902,  directed  in 
hiswill,  dated  July  1.  1899,  that  a  part  of  his  fortune  should  be  applied  to  the  creation  of  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  covering  a  three  years'  course  at  the  University 
of  Oxford.  He  directed  that  the  selection  of  the  recipients  of  this  gift  should  be  made  from  three  to 
nine  from  each  of  the  British  Colonies,  two  from  each  State  and  Territory  of  tbeUnited  states,  or 
one  hundred  in  all,  and  fiiteen  from  Germany.  Mr.  Rhodes  desired  that  in  awarding  the  scholar- 
ships account  should  be  taken  of  different  qualities— literary  and  scholastic  attainments,  love  of 
outdoor  sports,  strong,  manly  qualities  such  as  courage,  generosity,  kindness,  etc.,  high  moral 
character,  and  desire  to  serve  In  public  affairs. 

The  agencies  for  final  selection  varv  a  good  deal.  Scholars  from  Cape  Colony  are  chosen  hy  the 
individual  schools  to  which  the  scholarships  are  especially  assigned.  In  several  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  it  has  been  decided  that  an  appointment  shall  be  made  in  rotation  by  the  leading  universi- 
ties. The  five  German  students  for  whom  annual  provision  is  made  are  nominated,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  will,  by  the  Emperor  himself.  In  most  of  the  Slates  of  the  Union,  in  outlying  colonies 
like  Bermuda,  Jamaica  and  Newfoundland,  in  provinces  of  Canada,  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
States  of  Australia,  the  final  choice  of  the  scholar  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  Selection. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  In  the  constitution  of  these  committees,  as  it  has  been  felt  that  on  the 
wise  and  impartial  exercise  of  their  judgment  depends  more  than  upon  anything  else  the  full 
success  of  the  scheme. 

The  conditions  regulating  the  award  of  scholarships  in  the  American  States  provide  that  the 
candidates  shall  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of  at  least  two  years  111  some  college  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  The  upner  age  limit  must  be  twenty- four  years  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  the 
scholarship  at  Oxford.  To  be  eligible  the  candidate  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  the  son 
of  a  citizen,  and  mustbe  unmarried.  Each  student  receives  an  allowance  of  £300  a  year,  which  is 
equivalent  to  $1,500,  payable  in  quarterly  instalments,  which  is  just  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  vacations  as  well  as  terms.  The  first  instalment  is  not  payable  until  the  student  has 
actually  gone  into  residence  at  Oxford,  so  he  should  go  abroad  with  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
in  his  possession. 

The  full  number  of  scholarships,  when  all  are  filled,  is,  as  at  present,  189;  and  this  number  should 
be  maintained  from  year  to  year,  vacancies  being  filled  as  the  men  complete  their  three  years"  course. 
The  last  examination  in  the  United  states  took  place  in  October,  1913.  The  next  qualifying  exam- 
inations will  be  held  In  all  states  of  the  Union  in  October,  191  ">. 

Hitherto  scholars  have  been  elected  In  all  States  Of  the  Union  in  two  successive  years,  while  in 
each  recurring  third  year  none  were  chosen.  In  the  future  the  election  of  Rhodes  Scholars  will  be 
spread  over  three  years.  'I  0  effect  this  change,  scholars  will  hereafter  be  elected  from  'S'l  states  each 
year.  The  4S  states  have  for  this  purpose  been  divided  into  three  groups  (A,  Baud  C)  of  sixteen 
each. 

Pot  thp  year  1916  scholars  will  be  elected  from  groups  A  and  B;  for  1917  from  groups  A  and  C; 
and  for  191  8  from  Band  ( ',  and  subsequently  In  the  same  combination  vear  by  year. 

The  qualifying  examination  will  beheld  each  year  (in  the  month  of  October)  iu  all  the  States  of 
the  Dulon. 

The  division  of  the  States  into  groups  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned  is  as  follows: 


A.  A. 

Maine.  Maryland. 

New  Ham' shire.  New  Jersey 


Vermont. 
Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. 
Pennsylvania 
New  York. 


Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Kentucky. 

Illinois.  * 

Tennessee. 


B. 

California. 
Washington. 
<  tregoo. 
i  Colorado. 

Nebraska 
Kansas. 
.Minnesota. 
Wisconsin. 


B. 

Michigan. 
Missouri, 
low  a. 
Georgia. 
Texas. 
A  labanm. 
A  rkansas. 
Mississippi. 


■Arizona. 
Delaware. 

Florida. 
Idaho. 
Louisiana. 
Montana 

I  Nevada. 
New  Mexico. 


C 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma. 
South  Carolina, 
south  Dakota. 
Utah. 

West  Virginia. 
Wyoming. 


The  examinations  are  not  competitive,  but  qualifying.  Inquiries  as  to  particulars  by  intending 
candidates  mav  be  addressed  tn  an  v  college.  Information  may  also  be  obtained  from  The  Rhodes 
Trust,  Seymour  House.  Waterloo  Place,  London  s.  \V\,  orfroiu  F.  J.  Wylie,  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes 
trustees,  9  South  Parks  Boad,  oxford,  England. 
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NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE. 

President— William  Dudley  Foulke,  Richmond,  Ind.  Vice-Presidents  —  Chas.  Richardson,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.:  J.  H.  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Chicago;  Chester,  H.  Powell, 
California:  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Dudley  Tibhits,  Trov,  N.  Y. ;  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
Cambridge,  Mass.-  George  McAneny,  New  York;  City;C  G.  Kidder,  New  .Jersey.  Treasurer— (ieorge 
Bnrnham,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, Pa.  Secretary— Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.  708  North  American  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chairman  Kvec h five  Committee— M.N.  Baker.  M<>ntclair,N.  J.  The  eagne  is  com- 
posed of  individuals  and  associations  formed  in  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  having  as  an  object 
the  improvement  of  municipal  government.  It  has  no  connection  with  State  or  National  parties  or 
issues,  and  confines  itself  strictly  to  municipal  affairs.  Any  association  belonging  to  the  league 
may  withdraw  at  any  time. 

t,        ,         T  x.     -r  T,L^A9vUE,°f:LAw>ERICAN  MUNICIPALITIES. 

President— John  J.  Ryder,  Omaha,  Neb.  First  Vice-President— Chas.  L.  Willerts,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Secretary— Robert  E.  Lee,  Baltimore,  Md.     Treasurer— Chas.  J.  Steiss,   Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Theobjects  of  the  League  of  American  Municipalities  are  as  follows:  The  general  improvement 
and  facilitation  of  every  branch  of  municipal  administration  by  the  following  means:    First— The 


maintenance  of  a  central  bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compilation,  and  dissemination  of 
statistics,  reports,  and  all  kinds  of  information  relative  to  municipal  government.  The  membership 
of  the  league  includes  nearly  all  of  the  important  cities  in  this  country  and  Canada.    (Report  of  1913.) 

*  *  ^    THE    MODERN    HISTORIC    RECORDS    ASSOCIATION. 

Founded  by  Alexander  Konta  In  1911.  Its  specific  objects  Include  the  use  of  the  photographic 
plate  as  the  most  durable  means  of  preserving  records  and  documents;  of  the  phonograph  for  the 
preservation  of  the  utterances  of  celebrities;  of  moving  picture  machines  in  obtaining  records  of 
Important  events;  and  the  application  of  all  other  suitable  means  for  transmitting  to  posterity  a 
vivid  and  comprehensive  record  of  the  life  and  civilization  of  the  day.  The  association  is  not  a 
commercial  body.  President — Herbert  L.  Bridgman.     Secretary — Wm.  George  Jordan.    Treasurer — 

E.  M.   Cravath.     Headquarters,  the  National  Arts  Club,   Gramercy  Park,    New  York   City. 

_      .,         T    w  AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION. 

President— J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  First  Vice-President— John  Nolen,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Vice-Presidents— Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff",  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Geo.  B.  Dealey,  Dallas,  Tex  ; 
Chas.  H.  Wacker,  Chicago,  III.:  J.  Lockie  Wilson,  Toronto,  Can.;  Geo.  W.  Marston,San  Diego.  Cal  • 
Mrs.  Edward  \V.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Pa.  Secretary— Richard  B.  Watrous.  914  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.      Treasurer— William  B.  Howland.  New  York  City. 

The  American  Civic  Association  was  formed  by  merger  of  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improve- 
mentandthe  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association,  June  10,1904.  The  association  seeks  to 
combine  and  make  efficient  the  country-wide'effbrt  for  civic  betterment.  It  has  led  in  the  effort  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  Niagara  Falls  for  power  purposes;  it  advocates  a  Federal  Bureau  of  National 
Parksjitis  iuauguratingacampaign  for  the  restraint  and  reductionofobjectionableoutdooradvertising 
as  a  defacement  of  nature,  and  it  urges  community  beauty.  It  fosters  parks,  playgrounds,  and  out- 
door recreation ;  it  arouses  communities,  and  leads  them  toward  betterment;  it  conducts  a  city  plan- 
ningdepartment,  anddirectsa  national  crusade  against  the  "typhoid"  fly.  A  lantern-slide  service 
is  maintained,  awd  many  bulletins  are  issued. 

SOCIETY    OF    BUILDING    COMMISSIONERS    AND    'NSPECTORS. 

President— James  G.  Houghton,   Inspector  of  Buildings,  Minneapolis,   Minn.    Frervtive  Officer— 

F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  4200  16th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  International  Society  of  State  and 
Municipal  Building  Commissioners  and  Inspectors  is  an  association  ol  the  chiefs  of  the  Building 
Departments  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  Aus- 
tralia and  China,  to  promote  the  "improvement  of  building  methods;  the  revision  and  perfecting 
of  buildingoidinancesand  securing  their  more  thorough  enforcement;  the  lessening  of  our  appalling 
fire  losses;  mutual  assistance,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  binding  in  closer  union  of  the  build- 
ing bureaus  of  the  several  cities  with  the  view  of  ultimate  uniformity  of  building  laws." 

,  t>  c  INTERNATIONAL  REFORM  BUREAU. 

International  Reform  Bureau,  206  Pennsylvania  Avenue  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  President— 
Rev.  W.  R.  Wedderspoon.  Secretary— Rev.  Henry  Anstadt.  Superintendent  and  Treasurer— Rev. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts.  Ph.  D.  Devoted  to'the  repression  of  intemperance,  impurity,  Sabbath- breaking, 
gambling,  and  kindred  evils,  by  lectures,  letters,  legislation. and  literature;  also  giving  special  atten- 
tion toanti-opium  work  in  China, and  the  suppression  of  liquor  selling  among  native  races  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere.  The  bureau  has  drawn  fifteen  laws  that  have  passed  Congress.  Is  now  promoting 
bills  for  Federal  censorship  of  motion  pictures  and  prohibition  of  interstate  telegraphing  of  race 
gambling  bets. 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION. 

Established  in  1910  to  improve  housing  conditions,  both  urban  and  suburban,  in  every  practicable 
way.  Local  associations  or  committees  affiliated  with  the  National  Association  are  being  established 
in  many  American  cities.  Secret  am  and  7>irector— Lawrence  Veiller.  Field  Secretary— John  Ihlder. 
Headquarters,  105  E.  22dSt.,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL   HIGHWAYS   PROTECTIVE    SOCIETY. 

President— Frederic  R.  Coudert.  Secretary— Edward  S.  Cornell.  Treasurer— Joseph  A.  Herron. 
Headquarters.  1  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City.  To  prevent  the  improper  and  unreasonable  use  of  the 
public  h'ghways  and  public  roads  and  places  by  the  owners  and  users  of  horses,  carriages,  bicycles, 
automobiles  and  all  other  vehicles;  to  enforce  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  members  of  this  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  in  the  reasonable  and  proper  use  of  such  public  highways,  public  roads  and 
places,  endeavor  to  secure  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  good  roads  by  public  authority;  and  in 
furtherance,  and  not  in  way  of  limitation  upon  the  objects  above  enumerated,  to  endeavor  to  bring 
about  reasonable  and  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  public  highwavs,  roads  and 
places  throughout  the  United  States  of  America;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  respect 
thereto,  and  so  far  as  may  be  lawful  to  aid  in  securing  anvsuch  chanses  or  modifications  thereof  as 
maybe  found  necessary  or  proper.  The  society  has  a  children's  farm-garden  in  New  York  City 
(Jones's  Wood),  Sixty-sixth  Street,  between  First  and  Second  Avenues:  plav-gronnd  for  small  chil- 
dren. Sixty-ninth  Street  and  Second  Avenue.  Established  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  children  off  the 
street  and  out  of  harm' s  way. 
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CHAUTAUQUA    INSTITUTION. 

C/mncellor— John  H .  Vincent.  President— George  E.  Vincent.  President  of  Trustees— Clement 
Studebaker,  Jr.  Secretary— Arthur  E.  Bestor.    Treasurer— Fred  W.  Hyde.  Director— Arthur  E.  Bestor. 

T/ie  Clvint-anqiia  Assembly,  now  C/tautauqua  Institution,  was  organized  in  1874  as  a  result  of  the 
joint  plan  of  Lewis  Miller  and  John  H.  Vincent.  The  annual  assembly  during  July  and  August  at 
Chautauqua,  X.  Y. ,  is  a  sixty-day  programme  of  lectures,  addresses,  concerts,  recitals,  and  various 
forms  of  platform  entertainment,  out-of-door  recreation,  and  highly  organized  social  group  life. 
Local  assemblies  patterned  after  the  parent  Chautauqua  in  the  United  States  number  nearly 
3.000. 

Tlie  Chautauqua  Summer  Schools  (Percy  H.  Boynton,  Principal  of  Summer  Schools)  are  annually 
conducted  during  six  weeks  of  the  assembly  season.  Faculty,  115;  courses,  over  200.  in  fourteen 
departments;  six  in  academic  subjects  usually  pursued  in  academies  and  colleges,  eight  in  special 
professional  work  in  Library  Training,  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Physical  Educatiou,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
etc.     Over  3,500  students  annually. 

The  Cltan/iiwiua  Literary  <nut  Scientific  Circle  (E.  H.  Blichfeldt.  Manager),  organized  at  Chau- 
tauqua in  1878,  continues  the  educational  influence  of  the  assembly  throughout  the  year.  More 
than  ^50,000  me  inhere  have  been  enrolled.  Individual  readers  may  pursue  the  course  aloue,  or  local 
Circles  may  be  formed.  The  time  required  is  about  one-half  hour  daily  for  nine  months.  Diplomas 
are  granted  to  those  who  complete  the  course.  Any  one  may  become  a  member  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
by  sending  $•">  for  the  unit  (four  books,  membership  book  and  magazine  for  oue  year),  to  Chautauqua 
Institution,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  BROADER  EDUCATION. 

National  Society  for  Broader  Education  of  New  York  was  organized  In  December,  1909;  Incor- 
porated January,  1910,  under  the  laws  of  New  York.  Its  purpose  Is:"  "Through  the  education  of 
the  adult  to  aid  In  the  normal  development  of  national  life;  in  removing  the  causes  of  distrust  and 
antagonism  between  classes  and  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  whole  people." 

The  society  carries  on  Its  work  through  the  lecture  platform,  the  pulpit  and  the  newspapers.  In 
1914  Its  speakers  delivered  812  lectures,  its  singers  gave  210  concert  lectures,  several  hundred  ser- 
mons, conducted  521  discussions,  conducted  efficiency  campaigns  In  53  towns,  and  organized  and 
equipped  12  libraries.  President — George  Edward  Reed,  Wilmington,  Del.  Managing  Director — 
Guy  Carleton  Lee,  Ph.  D.,  55  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
— Dr.  H.  H.  Langsdorf,  172  West  High  Street,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


NORTHFIELD    CONFERENCES    AND    SUMMER    SCHOOLS. 

Northfield  Conferences  and  Summer  Schools  were  established  by  D.  L.  Moody.  The  season  is  from 
Mav  1  to  about  Sept.  15.  Headquarters,  East  Northfield,  Mass.  Northfield  Seminary  and  Mount 
Hermon  Bovs'  School  constitute  what  are  commonly  known  as  The  Northfield  Schools.  President— 
W.  R.  Mood'y.     Clerk-\.  G.  Moody. 

THE    JOHN    F.    SLATER    FUND. 

In  1882  Mr.  John  F.  Slater  of  Connecticut  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  the  sum  of  $1,000,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  "*  uplifting  the  lately  emancipated  population  of  the  Southern  States  and  their 
posterity."  For  this  patriotic  and  munificent  gift  the  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted,  and  a  medal  was 
presented.  The  board  consists  of  William  A.  Slater.  President',  Richard  H.  Williams,  Vice- President; 
John  A.  Stewart,  John  M.  cleim,  Cleveland  H.  Hodge,  Wickliffe  Rose,  David  F.  Houston,  Francis 
P.  Venable,  William  Lawrence.  James  H.  Dillard,  Fairfax  Harrison,  Charles  Scribner.  The  Treas- 
urer \h  rhe  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  Director— Jas.  II.  Dillard,  Charlottesville, 
Va.  Field  Afjents—W.  T.  B.  Williams,  Hampton,  Va. ,  and  B.  CL  Caldwell,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Office  Secretary— Mias  G.  C.  Mann,  Charlottesville.  Pa.  The  fund  has  grown  through  judicious  invest- 
ment, and  the  trustees  have  now  an  annual  income  of  about  $80,000,  which  is  used  in  encouraging 
industrial  training  in  institutions  for  the  colored  race  in  the  South. 

THE  CENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

The  General  Education  Board  was  organized  in  New  York  February  27,  1902,  and  incorporated 
by  act  of  Congress,  signed  January  12,  1903.  The  following  are  members  of  the  board:  Frederick 
T.  Cares.  Chairman;  L.  Gfc  Myers.  Treasurer;  Wallace  Buttrick,  Secretary'.  E.  C.  Sage  and  Abraham 
Flexner,  Assistant  Secretaries;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Walter  H.  Page.  J.  D.  Rockefeller, 


various  forms  of  educational  beneficence.     Office,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City. 


THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

The  Southern  Education  Board,  the  outcome  of  the  Capon  Springs  and  Winston-Salem  Con- 
ferences, Is  organized  with  these  officers:  President — Frank  R.  Chambers,  New  York.  Treasurer 
— George  Foster  Peabody,  New  York.  Executive  Secretary — A.  P.  Bourland,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  purpose  of  this  board  Is  to  co-operate  with  State  and  local  authorities  In  building  up  country 
life  throughout  the  South. 


CONFERENCE  FOR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

President — J.  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  First  \~irl-/>rtsidcni — J.  N.  Camden,  Versailles.  Ky. 
Second  Vice-President — S.  C.  Mitchell,  Newark,  Del.  Treasurer — William  A.  Blair,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.     Executive  Secretary — A.  P.   Bourland,   Washington.    I).   C. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  bring  together  citizens  of  all  callings  to  further  community 
development  In  the  South.  

CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICA. 

A  Roman  Catholic  Chautauqua  or  Summer  School  was  opened  at  New  London,  Ct.,  In  the 
Summer  of  1892  under  the  auspices  of  distinguished  clergymen  and  laymen,  and  the  first  meetings 
were  held  from  July  30  to  August  14.  The  association  has  since  acquired  a  site  at  Cliff  Haven,  near 
Plattsburg,  N'.  Y.,  on  Lake  champlaln,  upon  which  the  necessary  buildings  have  been  erected,  and 
here  the  Summer  School  Is  held  annually  for  ten  weeks,  from  .Inly  to  September.  The  work  of  the 
Institution  Is  continued  throughout  the  year  by  means  of  reading  circles  and  study  clubs  on  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  plan.  President — Rev.  John  P.  Chldwlck,  D.  D.,  7  East  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York. 
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NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  National  Kepublican  League  of  the  United  States  was  organized  In  Chickering  Hall.  New 
York  City,  December  15-17,  1887,  by  delegates  from  about  350  Republican  clubs  of  the  United  states, 
assembled  in  national  convention,  pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Republican  Club  of  New  York 
City.  It  is  composed  of  the  Republican  clubs  of  the  United  States,  organized  by  States  and  united  in  a 
national  organization.  Its  purpose  is  "Organization  and  Education."  It  aims  to  enlist  recruits  for 
the  Republican  party,  particularly  the  younger  men  and  the  "first  voters."  National  conventions 
have  since  been  held  at  Baltimore,  1S89;  Nashville,  1890;  Cincinnati,  1S91;  Buffalo,  1892;  Louis- 
ville, 1893;  Denver,  1894;  Cleveland,  1895;  Milwaukee,  1896;  Detroit,  1897;  Omaha,  1898  (bien- 
nial sessions  afterward);  St.  Paul,  1900;  Chicago,  1902;  Indianapolis,  1904;  Philadelphia.  1906; 
Cincinnati,  1908;  New  York,  1910;  Chicago.  1912.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1908,  the  league, 
including  the  Taft  campaign  clubs,  comprised  approximately  4,000  clubs,  with  a  membership  of 
1,500,000.  Officers— President,  John  Hays  Hammond,  Gloucester,  Mass.;  Secretary-Treasurer. 
D.  B.  Atherton,  New  Y'ork  City. 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  INCREASE  AND  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AMONG  MEN. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION: 

Ex-Officio  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Institution,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States; 
Chancellor  of  the  Institution,  Edward  Douglass  White.  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  Secretary  of 
the  Institution,  Charles  D.  Walcott;  Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  of  United  States  National  Museum, 
Richard  Rathbun. 

Board  of  Regents,  Edward  Douglass  White,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Chancellor; 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Member  of  the 
Senate;  William  J.  Stone,  Member  of  the  Senate;  Henry  F.  Hollis,  Member  of  the  Senate;  Scott 
Ferris,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Ernest  W.  Roberts,  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; Maurice  Connolly,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Andrew  D.  White,  citi- 
zen of  New  York;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  citizen  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  Charles  F.  Choate,  Jr., 
citizen  of  Massachusetts;  George  Gray,  citizen  of  Delaware;  John  B.  Henderson,  Jr.,  citizen  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  citizen  of  Indiana. 

The  Institution  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  established  by  statute  in  1846,  under  the  terms 
of  the  will  of  James  Smithson,  who  bequeathed  his  fortune  in  1S26  to  the  United  States  for  the  "in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  From  the  income  of  the  fund  a  building,  known 
as  the  Smithsonian  Building,  was  erected  on  land  given  by  the  United  States.  The  Institution  is 
legally  an  establishment  having  as  its  members  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  President's  Cabinet.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents  con- 
sisting of  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice,  three  members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  three 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six  citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress.  It  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  the  director  of  the  Institution's  activities. 

For  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  Institution  aids  investigators  by  making  grants  for  research 
and  exploration,  supplying  books,  apparatus,  laboratory  accommodations,  etc.  It  occasionally 
provides  for  lectures,  which  are  published.  It  has  initiated  numerous  scientific  projects  of  national 
importance,  some  of  which  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Government  and  resulted  in. the  creation 
of  independent  Government  bureaus.  It  advises  the  Government  in  many  matters  of  scientific 
importance,  especially  in  those  that  have  an  international  aspect.  It  co-operates  with  national 
scientific  bodies,  such  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  American  Historical  Association,  etc.  It  issues  three  regular  series  »f 
publications:  Annual  Reports,  containing  papers  of  general  Interest  Intended  to  keep  the  ordinary 
reader  abreast  of  the  progress  of  science;  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  the  distinct  feature  of  which 
is  that  each  memoir  constitutes  an  original  contribution  to  knowledge;  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
which  contain  bibliographies,  reports  of  expeditions  and  of  various  scientific  researches,  and  stand- 
ard tables.  All  these  publications  are  distributed  gratuitously  to  important  libraries  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Institution  maintains  a  library,  in  co-operation  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  num- 
bers 265,000  volumes  and  consists  mainly  of  the  transactions  of  learned  societies  and  scientific  peri- 
odicals. While  the  body  of  the  library  Is  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  accessible  to  all 
its  readers,  a  working  library  is  maintained  at  the  Institution.  Lists,  bibliographies,  rules  for  cata- 
loguing and  library  work  have  been  published.  The  Institution  supports  a  table  at  the  Naples 
Zoological  Station.  All  these  and  numerous  other  activities  may  be  carried  on  solely  from  the  In- 
come of  the  Smithsonian  fund.  The  Regents  are  empowered  to  accept  gifts  without  action  of  Con- 
gress, in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  and  to  administer  trusts  in  accord  therewith. 

The  parent  Institution  has  the  administrative  charge  of  several  branches  which  grew  out  of  Its 
early  activities  and  which  are  supported  by  Congressional  appropriations.  These  are  the  National 
Museum,  Including  the  National  Gallery  of  Art;  the  International  Exchange  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  and  the 
United  States  Regional  Bureau  for  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

The  Unite*  States  National  Museum  is  the  depository  of  the  national  collections.  It  is 
especially  rich  In  the  natural  history,  geology,  paleontology,  archaeology  and  ethnology  of  America,  and 
has  unique  collections  of  American  history,  as  well  as  many  series  relating  to  fine  arts  and  the  In- 
dustrial arts.  It  is  both  an  educational  and  a  research  museum,  and  Issues  numerous  scientific  pub- 
lications. The  National  Gallery  of  Art  consists  largely  of  the  collections  of  etchings  and  engravings 
of  George  P.  Marsh,  the  collections  of  Charles  L.  Freer,  containing  numerous  paintings  and  etch- 
ings by  Whistler,  and  examples  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art;  the  Harriet  Lane  Johnston  collection, 
including  works  of  a  number  of  the  greatest  English  portrait  painters,  and  the  collection  of  William 
T.  Evans,  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  paintings,  representing  some  of  the  best  work  of  one  hun- 
dred and  five  American  artists. 

The  International  Exchange  Service,  carried  on  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  treaties 
entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  various  foreign  nations.  Is  for  the  free  Interchange  of 
1  scientific,  literary  and  governmental  publications  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  Governments  and  Institutions,  and  Investigators  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  lands. 
It  has  correspondents  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  since  Its  establishment  more  than  4,000,000 
packages,  containing  many  millions  of  publications,  have  been  handled  by  it. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  for  the  study  of  the  American  Indian;  The  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  for  the  investigation  of  solar  phenomena;  The  National  Zoological 
Park  at  Washington,  containing  about  1,400  animals;  the  Regional  Bureau  of  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  for  the  preparation  of  a  classified  index  to  the  current  scien- 
tific literature  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Langley  Aerodynamical  Laboratory  are  also  branches 
of  the  Institution. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  SECURING   COPYRIGHT  UNDER  ACT  OF   CONGRESS  OF  MARCH 

4,    1909. 

The  copyright  law  approved  March  4,  1909,  which  took  effect  on  July  1,  1909,  provides  that 
the  application  for  registration  of  any  work  "shall  specify  to  which  of  the  following  classes  the  work 
In  which  copyright  Is  claimed  belongs": 

SUBJECT     MATTER     OF      COPYRIGHT. 

(a)  Books,  Including  composite  and  cyclopaedic  works,  directories,  gazetteers,  and  other  com- 
pilations; (b)  periodicals,  Including  newspapers;  (c)  lectures,  sermons,  addresses,  prepared  for  oral 
delivery;  (d)  dramatic  or  dramatlco-muslcal  compositions;  (e)  musical  compositions;  (f)  maps; 
(g)  works  of  art;  models  or  designs  for  works  of  art;  (h)  reproductions  of  a  work  of  art;  (1)  drawings 
or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character;  (j)  photographs;  (k)  prints  and  pictorial 
lllustra Lions.  The  amendment  of  August  24,  1912,  adds:  (1)  motion  picture  photo-plays;  (m) 
motion  pictures  other  than  photo-plays. 

The  application  for  registration  of  any  article  should  distinctly  specify  to  which  one  of  these 
classes  the  work  belongs.  An  article  Is  not  entitled  to  registration  unless  It  Is  reasonably  possible 
to  class  it  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  designations  named  in  tht  ..j,tute. 

STEPS    NECESSARY    TO    SECURE    COPYRIGHT    REGISTRATION. 

For  works  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale:     1.   Publish  the  work  with  the  copyright  notice.     The 

notice  may  be  in  the  form  "Copyright,  19 ...  .    (year  date  of  publication)  by   (name 

of  copyright  proprietor)."  2.  Promptly  after  publication  send  to  the  Copyright  Office,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  two  copies  (or  if  the  work  is  by  a  foreign  citizen  and  is  first  pub- 
lished in  a  foreign  country,  one  copy  only)  of  the  best  edition  of  the  work,  with  an  application  for 
registration.  In  the  case  of  motion  picture  photo-plays  and  of  motion  pictures  other  than  photo- 
plays a  description  of  the  work  must  be  filed  and  a  money  order  payable  to  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights for  the  statutory  registration  fee  of  $1. 

In  the  case  of  books  oy  American  authors,  or  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  the 
copies  deposited  must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit,  under  the  official  seal  of  an  officer  authorized 
to  administer  oaths,  stating  that  the  typesetting,  printing,  and  binding  of  the  book  have  been 
performed  within  the  United  States.  Affidavit  and  application  forms  will  be  supplied  by  the  copy- 
right office  on  request. 

Books  of  foreign  origin  in  a  language  or  languages  other  than  English  are  not  required  to  be 
manufactured  In  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  a  book  In  the  English  language  published  abroad 
before  publication  in  this  country,  an  ad  interim  copyright  for  30  days  from  the  day  of  the  deposit 
of  the  foreign  copy  may  be  secured  by  depositing  In  the  Copyright  Office  one  complete  copy  of  the 
foreign  edition  within  30  days  after  Its  publication  abroad.  If  two  copies  of  such  book  manufactured 
In  tills  country  are  deposited  with  application  for  registration  and  fee  (SI)  during  the  ad  interim 
term,  the  copyright  shall  be  extended  for  the  full  term  of  28  years. 

For  works  not  reproduced  in  copies  for  sale:  Copyright  may  also  be  had  of  certain  classes  of 
works  (see  a.  b,  c.  below)  of  which  copies  are  not  reproduced  for  sale,  by  filing  in  the  Copyright  Office 
an  application  for  registration,  with  the  statutory  fee  of  SI.  sending  therewith:  (a)  In  the  case  of 
lectures  or  other  oral  addresses  or  of  dramatic  or  musical  compositions,  one  complete  manuscript 
or  typewritten  copy  of  the  work.  This  privilege  of  registration,  however,  does  not  exempt  the  copy- 
right proprietor  from  the  deposit  of  printed  copies  of  a  dramatic  or  musical  composition  or  lecture 
wnere  the  work  Is  later  reproduced  In  copies  for  sale.  A  new  application  must  be  made  In  such 
cues  and  another  fee  of  $1.00  paid,  (b)  In  the  case  of  photographs  not  intended  for  general  cir- 
culation, one  photographic  print,  (c)  In  the  case  of  works  of  art  (paintings,  drawings,  sculpture); 
or  of  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character,  one  photograph  or  other 
identifying  reproduction  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  a  motion  picture  photo-play,  a  title 
and  description  and  one  print  taken  from  each  scene  or  act.  In  case  of  a  motion  picture  oilier 
than  a  photo-play,  a  title  and  description  with  not  less  than  two  prints  to  betaken  from  different 
sections  of  a  complete  motion  picture.  In  all  these  cases,  if  the  work  Is  later  reproduced  In  copies 
for  sale,  two  copies  must  then  be  deposited. 

COPYRIGHT     FEES. 

For  registration  of  any  work  subject  to  copyright,  SI,  which  sum  is  to  include  a  certificate  of 
registration  under  seal.  But  only  one  registration  at  one  fee  Is  required  In  the  case  of  several  volumes 
of  the  same  book  deposited  In  the  Copyright  Office  at  the  same  time.  For  every  additional  certificate 
of  registration,  or  copy  of  record  under  seal,  50  cents.  In  the  case  of  photographs  the  fee  shall  be 
50  cents  where  a  certificate  Is  not  requested.  For  recording  and  certifying  an  assignment  of  copy- 
right, or  for  a  certltied  copy  of  an  assignment,  Si,  If  the  instrument  Is  not  over  three  hundred  words 
In  length;  If  more  than  three  hundred  and  less  than  one  thousand  words  In  length,  $2;  If  more  than 
one  thousand  words  In  length,  SI  additional  for  each  additional  one  thousand  words  or  fractlc/i 
thereof  over  three  hundred  words.  Tor  comparing  a  copy  of  an  assignment  with  the  record  of  such 
document  In  the  Copyright  Office  and  certifying  the  same  under  seal,  SI.  For  recording  the  transfer 
of  the  proprietorship  of  copyright  articles.  10  cents  for  each  title  of  a  book  or  other  article.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fee  prescribed  for  recording  the  Instrument  of  assignment.  For  recording  an  extension 
or  renewal  of  copyright.  50  cents.  Remittances  should  be  made  by  money  order  payable  to  the 
Register  of  Copyrights.    Forms  for  application  for  copyright  registration  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

DURATION     OF     COPYRIGHT. 

The  original  term  of  copyright  runs  for  twenty-eight  years.  Within  one  year  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  original  term,  the  author.  If  living,  or  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  author,  or  the 
children  of  the  author  If  he  be  not  living;  or  If  none  of  these  be  living  then  the  author's  executors, 
or  In  the  absence  of  a  will,  the  author's  next  of  kin  may  secure  a  renewal  for  a  further  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  making  fifty-six  years  In  all.  In  case  of  composite  works,  if  the  proprietor  secured  the 
original  copyright,   he  may  also  secure  the  renewal. 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Copyrights  are  assignable  by  any  Instrument  of  writing.  Every  assignment  of  copyright  must 
be  recorded  In  the  Copyright  Office  within  three  calendar  months  after  Its  execution  In  the  United 
States  or  within  six  calendar  months  after  its  execution  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  "In 
default  "f  which  It  shall  be  void  as  against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  without  notice,  wlio.se  assignment  has  been  duly  recorded."  Every  assignment  of 
Copyright  executed  In  a  foreign  country  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  assignor  before  a  consular 
officer  or  secretary  of  legation  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  or  perform 
notarial  acts.  The  certificate  of  such  ac  ;now  ledgment  under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of  such  consular 
officer  or  secretary  of  legation  Is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  execution  of  the  instrument. 
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INTERNATIONAL     COPYRIGHT     RELATIONS. 

Copyright  is  not  secured  in  foreign  countries  by  action  in  the  Copyright  Office,  but  only  by 
complying  with  the  legislation  of  such  countries. 

Copyrlglic  relations  have  been  established  with  the  following  foreign  countries  by  proclamation 
■of  the  President:  Austria.  Belgium,  Chile,  Costa  Tilca,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  her  possessions,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Netherlands  and  possessions,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,   Switzerland,  Tunis. 

Copyright  treaties  have  also  been  entered  Into  with  China,  Japan  and  Hungary  (the  latter  In 
effect  on  October  16,  1912).  The  Copyright  Convention  of  Mexico  of  1902  has  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States  and  Is  effective  from  July  1,  1903,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador. 


STATE    FLOWERS. 


The  following  are   "State  Flowers,"  as  adopted  in  most  instances  by  the  vote  of  the  public 
school  scholars  of  the  respective  States: 


Alabama Golden  Rod 

Arizona t  Ocotillo 

Arkansas Apple  Blossom 

California Golden  Poppy 

Colorado Col  umbi  ne 

Connecticut Mountain  Laurel 

Delaware Peach  Blossom 

District  of  Columbia t Nasturtium 

Florida *  Orange  Blossoms 

Georgia Cherokee  Rose 

Idaho Syringia 

Illinois The  Native  Violet 

Indiana Carnation 

Iowa Wild  Rose 

Kansas Sunflower 

Kentucky Golden  Rod 

Louisiana Magnolia 

Mai  ne t  Pi  ne  Cone  and  Tassel 

Maryland Black  Eyed  Susan 

Michigan Apple  Blossom 

Minnesota Moccasin 

Mississippi Magnolia 

In  other  States  the  scholars  or  State  Legislatures  have  not  yet  taken  action. 
Xegislatnre,  not  b}'  publicschool  scholars,  t  Not  adopted  but  generally  accepted, 
for  the  former. 


Montana *BitterRoot 

Nebraska Golden  Rod 

New  Jersey ft  Golden  Rod  and  Violet 

New  Mexico '. .Cactus 

New  York Rose 

North  Dakota Wild  Rose 

Ohio *Scarlet  Carnation 

<  )klahoma M  istl etoe 

Oregon Oregon  Grape 

Pennsylvania *  Daisy  and  Violet 

Rhode  Island Violet 

South  Dakota Anemone  Patens 

Ten i lessee Golden  Rod 

Texas Blue  Bonnet 

Utah Sego  Lily 

Vermont Red  Clover 

Washington Rhododendron 

West  Virginia Rhododendron 

Wisconsin Violet 

Wyoming Blue  Fringed  Gentian 

Hawaii Lehua 


*  Adopted  by  State 
t  A  slight  preference 


In  England  the  primrose  is  worn  on  the  birthday  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  On  the  anniversary  of 
Parneil's death  his  followers  wear  a  sprig  of  ivy.  The  Jacobites  wear  white  roses  on  June  lo.  In 
France  the  Orleanists  wear  white  daisies  and  the  Bonapartists  the  violet.  In  the  United  States  the 
carnation  is  worn  on  the  late  President  McKinley's  birthday, 


THE    INITIATIVE    AND    REFERENDUM. 

The  Referendum  has  been  defined  as  "the  referring  of  legislation  to  the  people  for  final  rejection 
•or  acceptance";  the  Initiative  as  "the  giving  to  the  people  the  right  of  proposing  legislation  to  be 
acted  upon."  It  has  been  further  said  that  the  Referendum  as  It  Is  now  generally  advocated  requires 
that  no  law  save  a  strictly  defined  class  of  urgent  measures  for  the  public  peace,  health  and  safety, 
which  usually  must  have  a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  majority  to  pass,  shall  go  into  effect  without 
waiting  a  fixed  time,  say  ninety  days.  If,  during  this  time,  a  part  of  the  voters,  say  ten  per  cent, 
sign  a  petition  for  the  Referendum  on  that  law,  it  would  not  go  Into  effect  till  the  next  regular 
election,  when  the  people  would  vote  on  It,  and  if  a  majority  voted  "no"  it  would  not  be  a  law.  The 
Initiative  gives  the  people  the  power  to  originate  laws.  If  a  certain  percentage  of  the  voters,  say 
ten  per  cent.,  sign  a  petition  for  a  law  and  file  it  with  the  proper  official    It  must   come  before   the 


Referendum."     The  Referendum  and  the  Initiative  provide  for  direct  legislation,  that  is,  legislation 
■directly  by  the  people. 

For  adoption  by  States  from  1897  to  1908,  see  1913  Almanac,  from  1909  to   1913  inclusive,  see 
1914  Almanac.  . 


1914 — 'Returns  from  three  referendum  questions 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  at 
the  general  election  of  this  year  showed  that  the 
State  had  abolished  party  enrolment  for 
primary  elections  and  had  granted  Saturday 
half-holidays  for  State  employes. 
The  voters  of  California  adopted  a  proposed 
law  prohibiting  prize  fights. 

Washington  cast  a  majority  for  an  initiative 
prohibition  law  and  for  an  initiative  law  pro- 
hibiting the  collection  of  fees  from  workers  for 
securing  employment. 

Louisiana  adopted  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  recall  of  all  elective  State  of- 


ficers except  Judges,  by  a  vote  of  23,208  for  to 
7,650  against. 

In  Wisconsin  a  majority  was  cast  against  the 
initiative  and  referendum  and  against  the  recall 
of  elective  officers,  except  judicial  officers. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  Constitu- 
tion  of  Kansas  providing  for  the  recall  cf  public 
officers  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  240,240  for  to 
135,630  against.  ■ 

South  Dakota  adopted  an  initiative  and  referen-  »" 
dum  law  relating  to  school  laws. 

Missouri — A  referendum  on  the  Full  Crew  law 
rejected  the  law  by  a  vote  of  159,8-92  to  324,384.  \ 
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au  appropriation  of  $75,000;  increased  (1)  by  regular  appropriations  by  Congress;  (2)  by  deposits 
under  the  copyright  law;  (3)  by  gifts  and  exchanges;  (4)  by  the  exchanges  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  library  of  which  (40,000  volumes)  was,  in  1866,  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Congress  with 
the  stipulation  that  future  accessiousshould  follow  it.  One  hundredsets  of  Government  publications 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  exchange,  through  the  Smithsonian,  with  foreign 
Governments,  aud  from  this  source  are  received  about  12, 000  volumes  annually.  Ot  her  special  acces- 
sions have  beeu:  The  Peter  Force  col  lection  (22,529  volumes,  37,000  pamphlets),  purchased  1867, 
cost  $100,000;  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  collection  (manuscript),  purchased  1883,  cost  $20,000; 
the  Toner  collection  (24  484  volumes,  numerous  pamphlets),  gift  in  1882  of  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Toner; 
the  Hubbard  collection  (engravings). 

The  collection  is  now  the  largest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  third  In  the  world.  It  comprised 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  (June  30,  1914.)  about  2,253,309  printed  books  and  pamphlets  (including 
the  law  library  of  which,  while  a  division  of  the  Library  of  Congiess,  still  remains  at  the  Capitol), 
manuscripts,  maps  and  charts,  pieces  of  music,  and  photographs,  prints,  engravings,  and  lithographs 
numbering  about  a  million. 

Thecollection  is  rich  in  history,  political  science,  in  official  documents,  National,  state,  and 
foreign, and  in  Americana.including  important  files  of  American  newspapersaud  original  manuscripts 
(Colonial,  Revolutionary,  and  formative  periods).  Many  of  the  rare  books  aud  manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  library  are  exhibited  in  show  cases  on  the  second  floor. 

The  library  is  rich  in  special  collections  acquired  since  1897. 

In  Prints— the  Hubbard  collection,  gift  in  1898  of  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard:  Noyes  works  of 
Japanese  artists;  Garrett,  19.113  prints  (on  deposit);  George  Lothrop  Bradley,  1,980  engravings; 
prints  issued  by  the  Government  calcographies  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  aud  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Manuscripts— The  PAPERS  OF  NINE  PRESIDENTS:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe.  Jackson,  Van  Bureu,  Polk,  Pierce,  and  Johnson.  AMERICAN  STATESMEN  AND 
POLITICIANS:  Franklin  R.  Morris,  Hamilton,  Van  Buren,  Dutf  Green,  Washburue,  Clayton, 
Chase,  Crittenden,  Lyman  Trumbull,  E.  M.  Stanton,  John  Sherman,  Gideon  Welles  (deposited); 
James  H.  Hammond,  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  MILITARY"  PAPERS:  Pickett  papers,  Geu.  George  B. 
McClellan;  Gen.  W.  T.Sherman.  DIPLOMATIC:  Wm.  Short  papers.  NAVAL  PAPERS:  Preble; 
John  Paul  Jones.  COMMERCIAL  HISTORY:  Ellis,  1805-1853;  Bourne,  1776-1816;  Calloway 
(early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century);  letters  of  William  Taylor  (the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century);  of  John  White,  cashier  of  the  Bauk  of  the  United  States  at  Baltimore;  Edward  Dixon, 
merchant  of  Port  Royal,  1743-1796.  Riddle  papers  (Bank  of  the  U.  S.),  deposited.  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA:  Papers  of  William  Thornton;  George  Watterston.  EUROPEAN  ARCHIVES:  Stevens 
Index, 1763- 1783;  upward  of  100,000  folios  of  transcripts  of  documents  relating  to  American  Colonial 
history.  STATE  PAPERS:  Continental  Congress;  House  of  Representatives.  COLONIAL  DOCU- 
MENTARY  HISTORY:  Records  of  Virginia  Companv ;  Spanish  papers  of  New  Mexico  and  Florida; 
Philippine  and  Guam  documents.  SCIENTIFIC:  Maury  papers.  MEXICAN  HTSTORY:  Yiurbide 
papers;  Inquisition  papers,  1759.     LITERARY:  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  collection  of  letters. 

Maps— The  Kohl  Collection;  manuscript  maps  of  Lord  Howe  (and  many  other  manuscript 
maps);  the  Lowerv  Collection  of  maps  of  SPANISH  POSSESSIONS  NOW  WITHIN  THE  LI  MIPS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Printed  Rooks — 'The  Weber  library  (Sanskrit  literature,  3,018  volumes,  1,002  pamphlets);  ITat- 
tala  (Slavic,  about  1,500  volumes);  Yudin  <  Russian,  80,000  volumes);  the  Huitleldl-  Kaas  (Scandi- 
navian,5,000  volumes);  the  John  Boyd  Thacher collection  of  Incunabula  (deposited);  the  Deinard 
collectionsof  Hebraica.  comprising  upward  of  14,000  titles,  were  given  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  Jacob  II. 
SchitT in  1912  and  1914. 

1 11 1897  the  main  collection  was  removed  from  the  Capitol  to  the  building  ereeten  tor  it  under  the 
acts  of  Congress  approved  April  15,1886,  October  2,  1888,  and. March  2,  1889,  at  acosi  of  $6,347,000 
(limit  by  law,  S6,o00,000).  exclusive  of  the  land,  which  cost  $.385,000.  Tlie  architects  who  furnished 
the  original  designs  were  John  L  Brnithtneyer  and  Paul  J.  1'elz.  By  tlie  act  of  October  2,  lsss.  be- 
fore the  foundations  were  laid,  Thomas  I,.  Casey,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  thearchitectural  details  were  worked  out  by  Paul  J. 
Pel  2  and  Edward  P.  Casey.  Upon  the  death  of  General  Casey,  in  March,  1896,  the  entire  charge  of 
the  construction  devolved  upon  Bernard  R.Green,  General  Casey's  assistant,  and  under  his  superin- 
tendence the  building  was  completed  in  February,  1897,  opened  tothe  public  November,  1897.  'The 
buildingoccnpies  three  and  three-quarter  acres  upon  a  site  ten  acres  in  extent  at  a  distance  of  1,270 
feet  east  of  the  <  'apitol,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  library  building  in  the  world.  1  u  the 
decorations  some  forty  painters  and  sculptors  are  represented —all  American  citizens.  The  floor  space 
is  ;}26,195  square  feetj  or  nearly  8  acres.  'The  book  stacks  including  the  new  stack  bntll  over  the  south- 
east interior  court,  contain  about  100  milesof  shelving, allording  space  for  3,540,000  octavo  volumes 
and  84,000  volumes  of    newspapers 

The  library  is  maintained  by  annual  appropriations  by  Congress  for  various  purposes,  including 
the  purchase  of  books.  Total  appropriation  for  1914— $606,085. 00.  For  service  ami  contingent 
expenses,  $406,760.00;  purchase  of  books,  $98,000.00;  building  and  grounds,  $101, 325. 00. 

Library  Service.  — Library  proper,  255  employes;  copyright.  !*1 ;  distribution  oi  cards,  S"4;  dis- 
bursement and  care  of  building  and  grounds,  128.  'Total,  508.  By  virtue  of  the  act  of  1897, 
employes  in  the  library  proper  are  appointed  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  "solely  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  t  heir  particular  duties. ' ' 

OopyiHp/U  Office.  —The  Copyright  Office  is  a  distinct  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  is  lo- 
cated OU  the  ground  floor, south  Side;  open  9 to  4.  30.  It  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Register 
otC  >pyrights,\vho.bv  tin-  acts  of  February  19,  1897,  and  March  4,  1909,  is  authorized  "under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  o!  the  Librarian  of  Congress, ' '   to  perform  all  the  duties  relating  to  copy  rights. 

Copyright  registration  was  transferred  to  the  Librarian  ofCongressby  theaotof  July  8,  1870.  Of 
most  articles  copyrighted  two  copies,  and  of  some  one  copy,  must  be  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  perfect  copyright. 

Entitled  by  statute  to  draw  books  for  home  use  are  the  following:  The  President,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Senators,  Representatives,  and    Delegates   in    CongreW   (no   books  may  he   given   out   upon  the 

orders  of  members  in  favor  ol  those  who  are  not  members) ;   Heads  of  Department*;  theJustio 
Reporter,  and  Clerk  of  the  supreme  Conrt;  the  Judges  and  Clerk  of  t  he  Court  of  Claims;  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  OolumblaandJndges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; representatives  at  Washington   Of  foreign    Governments;    the  Solicitor-General  and  Assistant 
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Attorney-General;  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  ex- Presidents  of  the  United  States;  the  Chaplains  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress;  the  Secretary  and  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  the  members  aud  Secretary 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army. 

Inter- LVirary  'Loans.— While  not  a  lending  Library,  but  a  xeference  Library,  primarily  and 
essentially,  the  Library  of  Congress  maintains  an  inter-library  loan  system  by  which  special  service 
is  rendered  to  scholarship  by  the  lending  of  books  to  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  investigators, 
engaged  in  serious  research,  which  it  is  not  within  the  power  or  duty  of  the  library  in  question 
to  supply,  and  which  at  the  time,  are  not  needed  in  Washington. 

Hours.—  The  Library  building  is  open  to  the  public  all  days  in  the  year  excepting  4th  of  July 
and  Christmas.  The  hours  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  week  daj's,  from  2  p.  m.  to  10  p.m.  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  on  Saturdays  from  June  15  to  September  15. 

The  Main  Reading  Room,  and  Periodical  Reading  Room  are  open  to  the  public  from  9  a.m.  to 
10  p.  M.  week  days,  and  from  2  p.m   to  10  p.  m.  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Librarian's  Office  is  open  for  the  transaction  of  business  from  9  A.  M.  to4.30p.M.  weekdays, 
and  from  2  p.  m.  to  6  p.m.  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  other  administrative  divisions  of  the  Library,  including  the  Copyright  Office,  are  open  for  the 
transaction  of  business  from  9  a.m.  to  4. 30  p.m.  all  days  in  the  year,  excepting  legal  holidays  and 
Sundays. 

Librarians  Since  the  Inception  of  the  Library.— 1800-1814.  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(for  the  time  being);  1815-1829,  George  Wai'terston;  1829-1861,  John  S.  Meehan;  1861-1864.  John 
G.Stephenson;  1864-1897 (June  30),  Ainsworth  R.  Spoiford;  1897- January  17,  1899,  John  Russell 
Young;  1899  (April  5t,  Herbert  Putnam. 

General  Administralh>n. — Librarian  of  Congress,  Herbert  Putnam;  Chief  Assistant  Librarian, 
Appleton  P.  C. Griffin;  Chief  Clerk,  Allen  R.  Boyd;  Secretary,  Jessica  L.  Farnum. 


NEW  YORK  ELECTRICAL  SOCIETY. 

President — Frederick  A.  Scheffler,  85  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City.  Secretary — George  H. 
Guy,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Henry  J.  Hoeltge,  New  York 
City.      Membership  792. 

The  object  of  the  society  Is:  "The  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  theoretical  and  applied 
electricity — to  be  accomplished  by  periodical  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  relevant 
topics,  by  collective  visits  to  places  of  Interest,  and  "by  such  other  means  as  may  be  advised  by  the 
Executive  Committee — and  the  promotion  of  social  Intercourse  among  Its  members."  Headquarters. 
Engineering  Societies  Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE    PRINCIPAL    LANGUAGES    OF    THE    WORLD. 

There  are  said  to  be  3,424  spoken  languages  or  dialects  in  the  world,  distributed  as  follows : 
America,  1,624;  Asia.  937;  Europe,  587;  Africa,  276. 

The  English  language  is  spoken  by  more  than  150, 000,000  of  people. 
German  by  more  than  120,000,000  of  people.    I  Spanish        by  more  than  55,000,000  of  people. 
Russian    "       '*         "         90.000,000   '■•        "  Italian  "       "         ,k      40.000,000  " 

French     *•       "         "        60,000.000  '«        "  I  Portuguese   "       "         "      30,000,000" 

The  English  language  contains  approximately  600.000  words.  Of  this  total  nearly  one- half 
consists  of  scientifmterrninology  seldom  met  outside  of  text-books  and  of  archaic,  obsolescent  or 
obsolete  terms. 

Various  estimates  of  the  sources  of  English  words  have  been  made  at  different  times.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  George  Hickes  calculated  that  nine-tenths  of  our  words  were  of  Saxon 
origin.  Sharon  Turner's  estimate  was  that  the  Norman  were  to  the  Saxon  as  4  to  6.  Trench  com- 
puted 60  per  cent. Saxon;  30  per  cent.  Latin,  including  those  received  through  French;  5  percent. 
Greek,  and  5  percent,  other  sources.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat  in  the  recently  published  fourth  edition  of 
his  Dictionary,  which  contains  approximately  20,000  words,  shows  the  following  sources: 


Anglo-Saxon  and  English 3.681 

Low  German 126 

Dutch 207 

Scandinavian 693 

German 333 

French  from  Low  German 54 

"  "     Dutch  or  Middle  Dutch 45 

"  '*     Scandinavian 63 

"  "     (1)  German 85 

'•  ••     (2*>  Middle  High  German....         27 

"  M     (3)  Old  High  German lr>4 

"  **     (4)  Teutonic 225 

"      (Romance  languages) 297 

•*       from  Latin 4,842 

M  "     LateLatin 828 

■■  "     Italian 162 

Celtic 170 

Latin  (direct) 2,880 

Provencal,  from  Latin 25 

Italian 99  J  Total 19,160 

As  regards  the  number  of  words  in  the  principal  other  languages  no  estimate  of  any  practical  value 
has  been  made  in  recent  years,  but  existing  dictionaries  show  the  following  facts: 

The  vocabulary  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  aggregates  approximate- 
ly 450,000  words. 

The  German  word-book  (Kiirschner's  Universal-Konversations-Lexikon)  contains  not  more  than 
300,000  words,  including  personal  names. 

Grimm's  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language  contains  approximately  150,000  words;  Littre's 
Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  210,000  words;  Dalil's  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Language, 
140,000  words ;  Carlos  de  Ochoa's  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Language,  120,000  words ;  Petroccni's 
Dictionary  of  the  Italian  Language,  140,000 "words. 

This  table  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.ManagingEditorof  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


Spanish 108 

Portuguese 21 

Greek  direct  or  through  Latin,  LateLatin, 

French  or  other  sources....  2,493 

Slavonic     31 

Lithuanian 1 

Asiatic:   Aryan  languages,  including  Per- 
sian and  Sanskrit 163 

European  non- Aryan  languages 20 

Semitic:  Hebrew 99 

Arabic 272 

Asiatic:  Non- Aryan,  not  Semitic,  including 
Malay,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tatar,  Aus- 
tralian    135 

African  languages...., 32 

American 102 

Hybrid 675 

Unknown 12 
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NEW    YORK    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

ASTOR,    LENOX    AND    TILDEN    FOUNDATIONS. 

Established  by  consolidation  of  the  "Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library,"  the  "Trustees  of  the 
Lenox  Library,"  and  the  "Tllden  Trust,"  May  23,  1895,  twenty-one  trustees  being  chosen  from  the 
Trustees  of  tnese  corporations;  In  1902  the  number  of  Trustees  was  increased  to  twenty-five,  of 
which  number  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Comptroller,  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  serve  ex  officio.  The  agreement  of  consolidation  provided  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  and  reading  room  In  the  city  of  New  York,  with  such  branches 
as  might  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  continued  promotion  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  these 
several  corporations. 

The  Trustees  soon  after  consolidation  In  1S95  determined  to  pursue  a  liberal  policy  and  to 
create  a  great  library  system  that  would  serve  the  needs  of  scholars  and  of  the  general  reading  public 
as  well.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  May  19,  1897,  giving  the  city  the 
necessary  authority  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  building  on  the  present  site  and  to  contract 
with  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  its  occupancy.  Carrere  &  Hastings  were  appointed  architects 
of  the  building  on  December  9,  1897.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  November  10,  1902,  and  the  building 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  May  23,  1911. 

The  building  Is  In  the  form  of  a  rectangle  390  feet  long  and  270  feet  deep,  built  around  two 
Inner  courts,  each  about  80  feet  square;  It  has  a  cellar,  basement,  and  three  upper  floors.  The  area 
covered  Is  about  115,000  square  feet,  the  cubic  contents  10,380,000  cubic  feet.  The  material  Is 
largely  Vermont  marole  (375,000  cubic  feet),  bonded  in  brick  walls.  There  are  seats  for  768  readers 
In  the  main  reading  room  and  seats  In  other  puollc  rooms  bring  the  total  capacity  up  to  1,760.  In 
the  main  stack  room  are  334,530  feet  (63.3  miles)  of  shelving,  with  capacity  for  about  2,500,000 
volumes.  Book  stacks  In  the  special  reading  rooms  amount  to  about  70,000  feet,  with  capacity 
for  about  500.000  volumes. 

The  building  fronts  on  Fifth  Avenue,  looking  east.  On  the  basement  floor,  with  entrance  from 
Forty-second  Street,  are  the  rsoms  for  circulation  of  books,  for  children's  reading,  for  newspapers, 
a  Library  School  and  Its  offices,  and  public  telephones;  on  this  basement  floor,  with  entrance  on 
Fortieth  Street,  are  the  shipping  rooms  and  the  printing  and  binding  offices.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  business  offlces  of  the  circulation  department,  the  offices  of  the  Bursar,  a  reception  room,  an 
exhibition  room,  and  reading  rooms  for  current  periodicals,  technology,  patents.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  offlces  of  the  Director,  a  lecture  room,  the  ordering  and  cataloguing  rooms,  and  reading 
rooms  for  Jewish  literature,  Oriental  literature,  Slavonic  literature,  science,  economics  and  sociology, 
and  public  documents.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  public  catalogue  room  and  the  main  reading  room, 
the  latter  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  front  of  the  building,  in  size  about  300  feet  long  by 
80  feet  wide,  with  seats  for  76S  readers.  Along  the  south  side  of  the  third  floor  are  special  reading 
rooms  devoted  to  American  history,  maps,  and  engravings.  Along  the  Ilfth  Avenue  front  are  the  art 
and  architecture  reading  room,  the  Stuart  room,  the  picture  galleries,  and  the  manuscripts  divi- 
sion. Along  the  north  front  of  the  third  floor  are  reading  rooms  for  music  and  for  genealogy  and 
local  history. 

On  March  12,  1901,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  to  give  S5,200,000  to  the  city  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  free  circulating  libraries  upon  condition  that  the  city  should  provide 
the  land  and  agree  to  maintain  the  libraries  when  built.  This  communication  was  submitted  to 
the  Mayor  on  March  15,  and  on  April  26  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  acceptance  of  the  gift  by 
the  city  upon  the  terms  Imposed  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  An  agreement  with  the  cJty  was  executed  on 
Jily  11,  tie  library  acting  as  a^ent  for  Mr.  Carnegie,  under  which  forty-two  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  In  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Richmond  (later  increased  to  fifty),  on  sites  to  be  selected 
and  purchased  by  the  city  with  the  approval  of  the  library,  the  buildings  to  be  leased  to  the  library 
and  to  be  under  Its  control.  The  city  agrees  to  provide  adequate  yearly  maintenance,  10  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  each  building  being  agreed  upon  as  a  minimum. 

On  November  7,  1901,  an  agreement  was  made  with  three  firirs  of  architects  In  New  York  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  these  branch  libraries.  On  June  6,  1902,  an  Issue  of  tends  for 
8250,000  was  authorized  for  purchase  of  sites.  The  first  Carnegie  building,  known  as  the  Yorkvllle 
branch,  was  opened  December  13,  1902,  at  222  East  Seventy-ninth  Street;  the  second,  providing 
a  new  home  for  the  Chatham  Square  branch,  was  opened  November  2.  1903.  at  33  Last  I  roadway. 
By  the  end  of  1911  thirty-two  branches  had  been  opened  under  this  contract. 

The  Trustees  of  the  library  are  John  W.  Alexander,  William  W.  Appleton,  Andrew  Carregle, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  John  Murphy  Farley,  Samuel  Greenbaum,  Frederic  R.  Falsey,  John  t  enry 
Hammond,  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Morgan  J.  O'Lrlen,  Stephen  H.  Olln,  Penry  Falrt  cJd 
Osborn,  William  Barclay  Parsons,  George  L.  Rives,  Chas.  Howland  Russell,  Edward  W.  Sheldon,  Ceorge 
W.  Smith,  Frederick  Sturges,  Henry  W.  Taft,  \\  Ullam  Stewart  Tod;  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
ex  officio;  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  ex  officio:  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  ex  officio. 

There  Is  an  advisory  committee  on  circulation  consisting  of  W.  W.  Appleton,  Chairman;  Mark 
Ash,  D.  P.  Ingraham,  J.  H.  McMahon,  H.  W.  Taft,  Samuel  Greenbaum,  George  W.  Smith,  Lucius 
\\  llmerdlng,  John  Henry  Hammond.      Director  and  Head  Librarian,  Edwin  li.  Anderson. 

Central  Building,  Fifth  Avenue,  40th  to  42d  Street — Open  from  9  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  every 
week  day  (Including  holidays).  Sundays  from  1  to  10  p.  m.  The  picture  galleries  and  some  of  the 
special  reading  rooms  close  at  6  p.  m.  on  week  days.  The  adult  circulation  room  Is  open  from  9  a.  m. 
to  10  p.  m.  on  week  days  (Including  holidays),  2  to  6  p.  m.  on  Sundays.  The  children's  room  Is  open 
9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  If.  on  week  days  and  Is  closed  on  Sundays. 

Circulation  Branches — 476  Fifth  Avenue  (Central  Circulation);  33  East  Broadway  (Chat- 
ham Square);  192  East  Broadway  (Seward  Park);  61  Rlvlngton  Street;  388  East  Houston  Street 
(Hamilton  Fish  Park);  66  Leroy  Street  (Hudson  Park);  49  Boi:d  Street;  135  Second  Avenue  (Ot- 
tendorfer);  331  East  10th  Street  (Tompkins  Square);  251  V.  est  13th  Street  (Jackson  Square);  228 
East  23d  Street  (Epiphany);  209  West  23d  Street  (Muhlenberg);  303  East  36th  Street  (St.  Gabriel's 
Park);  457  West  40th  Street;  123  East  50th  Street  (Cathedral);  742  Tenth  Avenue  (Columbus); 
121  East  58th  Street;  328  East  67th  Street;  190  Amsterdam  Avenue  (Riverside);  1465  Avenue  A 
(Webster);  222  East  79th  Street  (Yorkvllle);  444  Amsterdam  Avenue  (St.  Agnes);  112  East  96th 
Street;  206  West  100th  Street  (Blooralngdale) ;  174  East  110th  Street  (Agullar);  201  West  115th 
Street;  9  West  124th  Street  (Harlem  Library):  224  East  125th  Street;  *  78  Manhattan  Street 
(George  Bruce);  103  West  135th  Street:  503  West  145th  Street  (Hamilton  (irange);  1000  St.  Nicholas 
Avenue  (Washington  Heights);  535  West  179th  Street  (Fort  Washington);  321  East  140th  Street  (Mott 
Haven);  759  East  160th  Street  (Woodstock);  910  Morris  Avenue  (Melrose):  78  East  168th  Street 
(High  Bridge):  610  East  169th  Street  (Morrlsanla) ;  1866  Washington  Avenue  (Tremont);  3041 
Kln^sbrldge  Avenue  (Klngsbndge);  5  Central  Avenue,  St.  George:  75  Bennett  Street,  1  ort  Rich- 
mond; 132  Canal  Street,  Stapleton;  7430  Amboy  Road,  Tottenvllle.  Branches  open  from  9  a.  m. 
to  9  p.  M.  on  week  days. 

Statistics  f<<r  year  ended  June  30,  1914:  Volumes  consulted  In  reference  department.  1,953,984; 
number  of  readers  using  above  volumes,  622,501;  volumes  taken  out  from  circulation  brandies 
for  home  use,  8,824,289:  volumes  and  pamphlets  In  reference  department,  1,251,208;  volumes  In  clicu- 
latlon  department.    1,019,165. 

*  Open  about  April  1,  1915. 
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x  r       i  «  -   ^mm'<rau  lUaritrtr  Socfetfea. 

'  JK^SPSr&SSSi  H^^^^SecrSt'^'^rT  S-  °;raig<  New  York5  Vice-President, 
City;  Treasurer,  David  G.Alsop  PtoVadHnh f^  R°£e,rtf  Kherson,  346  Broadway,  New  York 
Strong,  New  York.  The  Actuarial  Soc1etiP5  VnfJi™  d,t°r  of  th?  "Transactions,  "Wendell  M 
promoting  actuarial  science.  Applicant  /hi  nl  CQanWM  organized  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of 
nutted  to  membership  on  passtogi SrreauTsitelx^  .»Hn^S  a"r»  aPProved  ^  the  Council  are  ad- 
Fellows,  now  numbering  146,  and  associat^  l^  h  ^ons-  ,r,iere  are  two  classes  of  members- 
companies  and  consulting  actuaries of  thf  rfTn^d  *?SS  injd'\d,n§r  the  actuaries  of  life  insurance 
leading  actuaries  in  Europe  and  Australasia  eS  aud  Caaaaa.  the  membership  embrace! 

hereto?" JWt^^  M.  IX,  New  York  City; 

Mclntire,  Easton,   Pa.      Object -To .maintain    ^ '  Eastoil»  Pa- !  Editor  of  the  «  Bulletin,' '  Charles 
profession  aud  to  in  vestigatefhe  variouTprob  ems  oFSin^f  !°!ial    ^andard    for  the  medical 
$3  per  annum.    Present  membership 731      S,^L^fl^cal rsoclol°g.v'        Initiation  fee,$5;  dues, 
AineriiMinAcartemyofPoSal^  Incorporated  1913.  '^'         S* 

versity  of  Pennsylvania-  Kecretarv    T   p  t  £h£<Y,ml  *c»?nce--President,  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.D.    Uni- 
of  the  '  'Annals,  •'  ClydeL?ndon  Kin-  Ph  ?ffi&itvnf  Pft  '  U,,liver.sity  of  Pennsylvania;  Editor 

Scer^eX^hfp,  6°45^ 

fee'&rleca°„r "SX^^^^^SA  Stf*  *-*»-«-*     AnS 

spond™r8ecVeta\feV-,Um"         IrankHn* /S,^'  4Vald£  LiuCV    Worcester,  Mass.  ;   Corre- 
Adams,  Lincoln,  Mass.  ;'  Recording ^^creta?V   Chas  'r^inh^^'^1^/^11168110'  Charles' Francis 
Clarence  S.  Brigham.     Annual  meeting  is  hll\  nt  wkL^  ch°xS'  M-  D'  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Librarian, 
Organized  1812.     Domestic  membe rs life rest rioted^  i^^'a  !?***  '• the, tMrd  w««l nesday  i n  October 
$o;  annual  dues  of  New  England 1  membere    $5  7  *     Adtnisslou  fee  of  United  States  members, 

Lincll^tear^iSblS  JtoSffSff&lia^V^te!  Stra'ght:  ^ice-President,  Lowell 
and  safeguard    the    trade    and    &mmereialhi£^^ 

otners  associated  therewith  in  the  empires  of  fS»  \af  tbe  c'tl1z/ns  of  the  United  States  and 
where  in  Asia  and  Oceania.  Me"nS  to  wo  n;/a,?ani  TJk^orea'  the  Philippines,  and  else- 
societies  at  Shanghai,  Yokohama  and  Kobe'  Organized  1898.     Annual  dues,  $10.    Auxiliary 

Eh^'cambridTg^  Science-President,  Charles  William 

D.  C.  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  F  S Hmrrt  smm^°W\rd^mullsoman  Institution,  Washington, 
urer,  R  S.  Woodward,  Washington  T?<?  TfSSn1"?41"011'  Washington,  D.  C;  Treas-' 
3874,  being  a  continuation  of  the  l\neripan  Isso^m^  0n^as,or?flll,zea  '"  1848  and  chartered  in 
1840.    The  membership  is  8  100      Adm?£?on  f~ °%k    »  J  Geologists  and  Naturalists,  organized  in 

American  Association   of  A^SS&^&AdlT  S'  ^n  ^membership,  $.->5. 
Michigan,   Ann  Arbor,  Mich  ;    8ecreraVv-Tr«u^rPr    iw   n\,£r0k  Gd> °^1    ^uber.   University  of 

MeCSe?1ca(;i'  So^SSJT-  V^F  m^K'  A^f,^lhdanesR$5S.tOCkard'  C°rne1'  Uul™*1* 
Annual  meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa    s-»Pr   21-23   1915  '     W'  7th  Aveuue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CItytMo"^r£^  *   »a™^  *   D..  Kansas 

111.     Nextmeeting,  New  York C^^k^m^lQ^001  MlCh'  ;  Treasurei-.  G  E^Sayre,  Chicago' 

CarlH.  Nau,  aeveland    Ohio  •  '  R^haidson,  5d  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City;  treasurer, 

Misfcaro7intA.^ 

by  Alexander  Graham  Bel?    ]SSS3SS«lS?  wlshffgton  T C   &ecretar^ Harris  '^lor.    Founded 

ret  |H:r?1,?°S™^  Mass- 1 s- 

whf^cs?ute^^ 

of  1913  )  association  of  lawyers  of  the  United  States  was  organized  in  1878.     (Report 

Seer^WA.^  £    D.    ^gers     M  D.,  Chicago,  III.; 

quarters,  1430  Wells  Street,  Chicago?  lit'  (Report  of ?1913  )  Mather' M- D-.  Detroit,  Mich.;HeadJ 

Mas^Sc'S^ 

g^ta^m^^ 

Den^Ob^sSJr^^v0  anlC  mn'S?.  P'!?1?.*1  **"»ciation.-President,  Henrv  SewalLM   D 
S^%,ta,lSSI^bSSi£^8S&  1915  •'  H°L  SprmgS'  Va-    °^auized  1884.    Next' annual 

Nef  |o°r^  ft*  «0*  Street, 
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American  Electro-Therapeutic  Association.— President,  Dr.  John  W.  Torhett,  Marlin, 
Tex  •  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  Willard  Travell,  27  E.  11th  Street,  New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Emil 
Heuel,  151  W,  87th  Street,  New  York  City.     Organized  1890.    Membership,  280. 

American  Entomological  Society. —President,  Philip  P.  Calvert;  Secretary,  Henry  Skinner, 
M  D  Philade'.pliia,  Pa.  Organized  1859.  Object— The  study  of  entomology.  Membership,  140. 
'  \mericau  Fisheries  Society.— President,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Fearing,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Vice-Pres- 
ident Prof  Jacob  Keighard,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Prof. 
RavmondO  Osburn,  The  Aquarium,  New  York  City,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Chas.  H  .Towns- 
end  The  -vauarium,  New  York  City;  Treasurer,  C.  W.  Willard,  Westerly,  R.  I.  Organized  De- 
cember  1870.    Annual  dues,  $2.    Membership,  700.     Next  annual  meeting,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

American  Folklore  Society.— President, Dr.  P.  E.Ooddard,Ne>v  York;  Permanent  Secretary, 
l)r  C  Peabody.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Organized  in  1888  for  "study  of  folklore 
,       r: i    __i*i«  nr,.H/..iioV  ti>a  nniiaotinn  onH  nnhi inn tion  n(  foiklnrpnf  Xorth  America."     Mem- 


in  e-eneral    and  in  particular  uie  couecuou  auu  publication  ui  iwmuicui  ^wh-u  -mucn^o..        « 
herein  fe«  including  a  copv  of  "The  Journal  of  American  Folklore"  f  quarterly),  $3  per  annum 

American  Forestry  Association. -President,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Driuker,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  ;  Sec- 
retarvP  S  Ridsdale,1410  H   StreetN.  W.,  Washington,  D.C.    Organized  1882.    Membership, 8,000. 

American  ideographical    Society.-President,    A.  M.  Huntington;    Vice-Presidents,   Wal- 
ter rf.James,   John   Oreenoug*.    Anton   A.    Raven ;  Corresponding  Secretaries-Foreign .William 


;1I1U   I    I  V_  il.it     *-*  J  u«y^v««r#^"*. 

Le  Roy  Broun.  M.  D. ,  148  W. 
American  Historical 

Berkel 


Treasurer  Clarence  W     Bowen,   Ph.   D.     Association  iouuueu  loot,  niwi^iaicuu,  ^s'"-  ~^~. 
ODje«-Tiie  promot  on  of  historical  studies.    Annual  dues,  $8.    Membership,  2,928. 

America n  I  istit  ute  of  Architects.-Offices  and  library,  The  Octagon,  Washington,  DC 
Presi dent  R  Clipston Sturgis,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Secretary,  D.  Knickerbocker  Boyd,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Treasurer'  lohn  Lawrence  Mm  ran,  St.  Louis  Mo.  The  Institute  has  38  chapters,  313  fellows  /49 
23  i  corresponding and  91  honorary  members.    Initiation  lee  is  $30 ;  yearly  dues,  fellows, 

$25;  members,  f»V  O^^r^lSEfcraJ  Engineers.  -  President,  Paul  M.  Lincoln,  Pittsburgh, 
American  Institute  ,  J  E|ectrIefU  ^^ne  offices  librarv,  and  reading-room,  33  West  39th 

S^ete<Xew:Vo^k  S  ua  dues  associates  $ 10?  members,  $15;  fellows,  §20;  entrance  fee,  $5, 
*15  a?id  1^0  relneotive  v  Monthly  meetings  in  New  York  from  October  to  May  and  m  various 
Sufes^rTro^hontPtS ,  Su^T^rgaWd  1884  Pri^  its  "Proceedings"  monthly,  and  Trans- 
actions" annnallv.     Membership,   October  1,  1914,   *,5oo.  *,,„,„    Ar    ^     Qif?  Rmnrta-av 

B.  Ltle> ,    «  i-     y™111'1    ,.„','    ,i(ltv   ^.President     E    B    Van    Vleck;  Secretary,  F.  N.    Cole. 

American  Mathematical  Societ>.        its idei it,    ji,.   JJ.    J  l"    \  ,     K     Smitu.     Meetings 

Columbia  Un iversil v,    New  York;    ireasurer,    J.   tt.  lanuer,  jjiur»rii*u »^-   «•  ,.         .r     „..„„.,... 

American   Medico-INvcholo«ieal  Aasociat  ion- -President,  S.  K  smith,  M.  D.,  Kicnmona, 
Ind  ■   secre ^/-Treasurer    Dr.   Cutrles  G.  Wagner,  Binghamton,  N.  ^. 
IndAme;;ean>M,Mlieo-.M,armaeentieal    ^-e^^ 

A^Bro«^ 

ShJlA  mcHean  Microscopical    Sm-ie,  y.-Presi<lent     Pn,f.  Chas    Brooko™    Unlv    of  Arkansas 
Little  Bock,  Ark.  ;  Hecretary.T,  w  .  (.all-     ^> <   '  .  ;  <   ,r-  IUa«     q™W  187&      Incorporated  at 

«nM^^ 

aumTalaues:  92.    Membership,  8M     u-earch  funds,  $3,500. 
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rtPn^™^riACa5N?-tur?TStl"ly1Soc»ety.-President,  AnnaB.  Cornstock,  New  York-    Vice-Presi- 
dents, MA.  Bigelow,  New   York;    Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Illinois:  B   M    Davis   Ohio-  n\r    \fn(<>L^u~ 
rul^lV  ?h  A-cStebbins,  California;    Secretary. Editor,   Elliot  R.    Downing    Un?veSitv^f  CI  ica  o 
3 ?^°;";f  f°Cl%%  was  organized  in  1908  to  promote  critical  and   cons tract  ve^  nvesti4t ton' of 
A  S^ri..0»»  Cvnt,flc  "atu"»  study  in  schools.     The  official  organ  is  the  "Nature  SudvEev        ?• 
to    A "ffp"*'"-™   penological  Association.-Presideut,  Dr  Henry  Hun    Tlhanv    N     v •  w 
tary   Alfred  Reginald  Allen,  M.  D.f  2013  Spruce  Street,  Philadefphfa,  Pa!'    ( Report  of  1913  ) 
See^^,eJ',<lvn.H^,,r™l^,natiCT  As.sociation. -President.  F.  D.  Duffield.  Baltimore   Md  •  General 

?r«?it"^«Wne-  >,S?S,ety  fo^Qded  i»  1858  for  the  promotion  of   nnSKW  #m™i 
States ;  possesses  building,  coin  and   medal  collection  and  library.     Total  membership   400 

w  ^^"can    Ophthalmologricnl    Society.-President.  M.  H.  Post,  St   Louis   Mo  •  Secretarv 
W.  W.  Sweet,  12po  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Membership   196  '  '  !seCietar^  « 

r^;A  Infri£an  °rie"tal  Society. -President,   Morris  Jastrow,  Univ.'  of  Pennsvlvania    Philadel 
retarv  clnr%T0Pnn4Z%  S&T*"3^    V-W'   Ja<*son,  Columbia  Universitv,  £ PY.  7  Rerordh  IS- 

EfialS 

«o„An?>er!Pan     Ornithologists'    Union.— President,  Dr.  Albert  K.  Fisher-  Secretarv    Tohn   TT 
fctonce ?°thl&™h£lti?nVZe?   188?-    O^^-The  advancement  of  its  SeSoelfinSthSlo^Si 
^ni«i\inMPflnA??.  25  °    a  ]£urnai.of  ornithology  and  other  works  relating  to  that  science   etc 
Annual  dues,  fellows,  §5;   members,  84;  associates,  $3.    Membership,  1  126.  '      C* 

Bal^lTS^^  ^f01*6  P"  ^kard,  Denver, Col. ;  Secretary, 

r>r  T"pe  &£?  ^steopaJThi?  Association. -President.  Dr.  C.  A.  Upton,  St.  Paul,  Minn  •  Secretarv 
AmPHp™  nSi!iJi    bounded  1897       Annual  fee,  S5.      Membership.  3,200     '  &ecretai*  ■ 
a<*Jt1ZL  «t  ^™  Otolosrical  Society.  -  President,   Dr.  Charles  W.  Rioharasoji    1317  Connection 
Avenue.  Washington, D.C.;  Secretary,  Dr.  John  B.  Rae.  247  West  70tli  streetr*ew  York 
c^„      ner  c,an  l'e«in-ti"ic  Society.  -  President,  Georere  N.   Acker,   M    D      Washington     D    r  • 

5SSST* &SSS& ^m£ia-^8T,1,;>0UMCtic,'t ATem,e-  H"-*A  "s £>& 

Afi^mS"c,V"  P,,'i,atS  '?  Soclety.-OresnlMd  188-i.  President,  ('has.  A  cl«li,ls"  itjolt 
PmSii^SK^ls'Al .""•  f  E',St  C"eS"""  S"V<St'  J«r«'s»"-^.  "»'•  Sex.  co^eutuTu'Xi 
American  Philological  Association.— President,  Prof.  Edward  Capps  Princeton  Univorsitv 
Vce-Pr-sidents.  Prof.  Carl  D.  Buck,  University  of  Chicago.and  Prof.  Edward P Z  is"  Yale  tWr-' 
t2iy;^BCSl%iaSd  lr^?ure&  P,'?f-  Fr;u,k  G-  Moor^  of  Columbia  University, New  York  Initiation 
SSf JPii  an.J,,,lil  <*"<«.  «3.  Total  membership.  690.  The  association  was  organized  in  1869  Its 
object  is  "the  advancement  and  diffiision  of  philological  knowledge-'  &<*""^u  m  iodu.     its 

Priifc™o'i'iCN.nrPhi,OS°Pl,iCai  AssocilUion.-Fouuded  1900.    Secretary,    Prof.  E.  G.  Spaulding, 

American  Philosophical  Society.-President  William  W  Keen  •  Se^ret-iri^  t  inn.v  trn,.o 
Arthur  W.  Goodspeed,  Amos  P.  Brown,  and  H  F  Kelle r  Office  if  s< c'ietv UU^ntl'^ml^7,' 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    ObjeCt-For  promoting  useful  knowledge  .Founded in  1727  *  F'Uh  btreet' 

<&le^to™a^  truest  MerrituCornell  University;  Secretary,  A.  D. 

American  Proctologic  Society.-President,  Louis  J.  K mn.se    M   D     Cincinnati  Ohio    <^o 
retary-Trea,surer,  Al.red  J.  Zobel,  M  D.,  518  Shreve  Building,  San  Francisco   Cal  '  '  SeC" 

o,-+,Amei7-cnn  psychological  Association. -President,  Robert  S.  Wood  worth  Columbia  Univer. 

SS'SSSw^  SStSTW  H"d  l rea-v,rer'  £  >L  °*,,e"<  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence  San     offE 
used  in  1892  for      the  advancement  ot  psychology  as  a  science."    Membership, 285.    Annual  dues  ll 

D.  £?Z^"^  £^^«  Washington; 

VrAFrZ^^^^Sj^^R  Dr-  ±  *  ^  *#mX*.Y*i  secretary, 

,inr^eh!CftM     Social    Science     Association. -The  association  was  founded   in  1S65     Incor- 
porated by  act  of  Congress,  1899.     Membership,  about  1.000.    Annual  fee,  $5. 

WoA^,e£,?n;n  ^•c,ety  of  Civil   Enarineers.-PreHident.  Hunter  McDonald;  Secretarv   Charles 
Warren  Hmit;  Treasurer,  John  F.  Wallace.    Regular  meetings  first  and  third  Wei In esdavs  of  each 

Xew  York^tr     S-«  -  ftl»?*2  5!  ^V  ff  St  ll   ^ci^y's  house,  WwShSSESK&wSS 

iNe"    loricoitj.     Has  (,  (O0  members.    Instituted  in  1852. 

a  «.At^5T?^2  Society  of  Curio  Collectors. -Secretary,  Mrs.  Corinne  Woolverton,  Osage  Iowa 
tSSSuSS&SS^SS^1^  Se"lo-ist^  ^^eralogists,  archaeologists,  numismatist^tnd  antt 

ir;/?el^?a^ST0ciely"f,ian,,scaPe  Architects— President,  Warren  H.  Manning  Boston  Mass 
m    XPMeS'?e"^  J5rraSs  %ur^  Plil-V-  Cambridge,  Mass.;   Secretary,  Ailing  ^Forest   222  S'biev 
Block,  Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  Treasurer,  Henry  V.  Hubbard,  Boston,  Mass.  '  ey 

SecreS^v  '^Vv^rTw  '  w?£M-Ta  u^nic»lEngineers.-  President,  James  Hartness,  Springfield,  Vt. ; 
34?n  Streer^Iw  vAr^^l  ^^Y^1  ^  S^eet-  „New  York  City.  Society  house,  29  West 
^nrfn£oMH*A  r  ^orkcny.  Total  membership,  all  grades,  5,960.  Two  annual  meetings  in 
"  m£^US,V^en?"er  nV^ew  Y°Vk,0ity  m  Wem¥r  monthly  meetings.  October  to 
iTnvp „\wv  '  ^^OvO^icago  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Los^nseles,  New 
wm&Sm^SS^P^n^^^  ai,dSKan  F'-ai'CJ^°-  Initiation  fee,  members  and  associate 
"n-iTvvasoh^r^rPd^l^T  A'in,,alKdues,  members  and  associate  members, $15;  juniors, $10.  The 
o -tec j  was  chartered  in  18hl.     Membership  is  not  limited  in  number. 
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American  .""society  for  Psychical  Research.—  Secretary-Treasurer,  Jus.  H.  Hyslop,  LL.D. , 
154  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  Associates'  dues,  $5;  members,  $10;  fellows,  S25.  Publications: 
monthly   "Journal,"  and  annual  "Proceedings."     Headquarters,  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

American  Sociological  Society.— President.  E.  A.  Ross,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, Scott  E.  W.  Bedford.  University  of  Chicago.  Organized  1905  to  encour- 
age the  scientific  study  of  society.  Membership,  650.  Holds  annual  meetings.  Publishes  annual 
"  Proceedings ' '  and  the  "American  Journal  of  Sociology.' '    Annual  dues,  $3. 

American  Statistical  Association. —President,  John  Koren,  Boston,  Mass.;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Chas.  P.  Neill,  Cliarles  S.  Gettemy,  Joseph  A.  Hill,  Edward  B.  Phelps,  Charles  H.  Verrill, 
Secretary,  C.  W.  Doteu,  491  BoylsUtn  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Treasurer,  S.  B.  Pearmain.  Member- 
ship, 675.  __  Annual  dues,  $2.     Association  organized  1839. 

American  Surgical  Association.— President,  George  E.  Armstrong, Montreal, Can.;  Secre- 
tary.  Kobert  G.  Le  Conte,  1530  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Number  of  members,  153. 

American  Therapeutic  Society.  —President,  F.  M.  Pattenger,  .Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Secre- 
tary, I^ewis  H  Taylor,  Washington,  J).  C. ;  Treasurer,  A.  Ernest  Gallant,  New  York.  Meeting  to  be 
held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1915.     Organized  May  1,  1900. 

American  Urological  Association.— President, Dr.  William E. Lower,  Cleveland, Ohio;  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Henry  L.  Sauford,  1021  Prospect  Avenue, Cleveland,  <  >hio. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America.— President,  V.  W.Shipley.  Washington  Universitv, St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Secretary.  Mitchell  Carroll,  The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C.  Organized  1879.  Has  3,200 
members.    No  entrance  fee.     Annual  Vues,S10. 

Arctic  Club  of  America. -President,  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  TJ.  S.  A.  (retired);  Secretarj', 
Felix  Riesenberg,  345  A msteidam  Avenue,  New  York.  Organized  1894.  Membership,  150.  (Re- 
port of  1913. ) 

Association  of  American  Phvsieians.  —  President,  S.  J.  Meltzer,  New  York;  Secretary, 
Geo.  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  1819  Q,  Street  N.  W. ,  Washington, D.C.  Organized  1886.  Membership  limited 
to  16o  active  and  25  associate  members. 

Astrological  Society,  The.— Incorporated  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1912.  President,  Dr.  Altan 
Z.  Stevenson;  Secretary,  David  Ferro;  Treasurer, Dr. Thomas  J.  Hovell.  Headquarters,  1629  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Botanical  Society  of  America.— President,  Dr.  A.  S.  Hitchcocks  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Secretary,  Prof. George  T.  Moore, St.  Louis,Mo.  Has  29l  members.  Founded  1893. 
Annual  dues,  $5.  Enlarged  by  federation  with  the  Society  for  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology 
and  the  American  Mycological  Society.  1906. 

Geological  Society  of  America.— President,  Arthur  P.  Coleman,  Toronto,  Canada;  Secretary, 
E.  O.  lfovey,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York; Treasurer,  William  Bullock  Clark, 
Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Editor,  J.  Stanley- Brown.  Society  founded  in  1888.  Has  367  fellows.  Entrance 
fee,  -"BIO;  annual  dues,  $10. 

ILu  initiating  Engineering  Society.  —  President,  A.  S.  McAllister;  Assistant  Secretary, 
Joseph  Langan;  Treasurer,  L.  B.    Marks.    General  Olhces.  29  West  39th  street,  New  York  City. 

■Medical  Association  of  the  So uthwest.—  President,  S.  S.  Glasscock,  M.  D  ,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.    Secretary,  P.  H.  Clark,  M.  D..  El  Reno,  Okla. 

i>Iedico-Legnl  Society.— Meetings  held  monthly,  on  the  third  Wednesday,  at  Waldorf-As- 
toria, New  York  City.  "  Medico-  Legal  Journal"  is  its  official  organ.  Thereare  Vice-Presidents 
for  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  and  all  the  priucioal  foreign  countries.  Total  membership, 
about  1,800. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences.— President,  Wm.  H.  Welch,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Vice-President, 
Chas.  D.  Walcett,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Foreign  Secretary,  George  E.  Hale,  Pasadena,  Cal.;  Home 
Secretary,  Arthur  L.  Day,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Treasurer,  Whitman  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Acailemy,  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1863,  "shall,  whenever  called  upon  by 
any  department  of  the  Government,  investigate,  examine,  experiment,  and  report  upon  any  subject 
of  science  or  art;  the  actual  expense  *  *  *  to  be  paid  from  appropriations  which  may  be  made  for 
the  purpose."  The  Academy  holds  a  stated  session  each  year  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  April.  An  Autumn  meeting  is  held  at  such  place  and  timeas  the  Councilshall  determine. 
There  are  at  present  1:}6  members  and  45  foreign  associates. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (105  E.  22d 
Street,  New  York  City).— President,  Dr.  George  M.  Kober;  Vice-Presidents,  Lee  K.  Frankel. 
Dr.  W.Jarvis  Barlow;  Hon.  Vice-Presidents,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sir  Win.  Osier;  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Charles  J.Hatfield. 

National  Association  for  the  Stiwly  of  Epilepsy.— President,  Albert  S.  Prlddy,  Lynch- 
burg. Va.  :  Secretary,  Arthur  L.Shaw,  Sonyea,  N.  V.     Annual  dues,  £5. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene— President,  Dr.  Llewellyn  F. Barker. Baltimore, 
Md  ;  Vice- Presidents. Charles  W.  Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Baltimore, Md. ; 
Treasurer,OttoT.  Bannard, New  York  City;  Secretary,OifTord  W.  Beers, 50  Union  Square,  New  York 
City.  Objects  are  to  work  for  the  conservation  of  mental  health,  to  help  raise  standards  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases  and  mental  deficiency,  to  promote  the  study  of  mental  diseases  and  to  dis- 
seminate information  regarding  their  causes,  treatment  and  prevention.    Organized  1900. 

National  ideographic  Society,  -President,  Henry  Gannett;  Vice-President.  O.  H.Tittmann; 
Secretary,  O.  P.  Austin:  Director  and  Editor,  Gilbert  H  Grosvenor.  Headquarters,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Its  purpose  is  "the  increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge."  It  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine.    Organized  1888.      Annual  dues  for  members,  $2.    Thereare  320,000  members. 

New  York  Zoological  Society.— President,  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Chairman  Executive 
Committee,  Madison  tyrant,  11  Wall  Street,  New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Percy  It.  Pyne,  30  Pine 
street.  William  T.  Hornaday,  Director  of  the  Nev  York  Zoological  Park;  Cliarles  ft.  Townsend, 
Director  of  the  Aquarium.  Annual  dues,  $10;  life  membership,  $200.  The  Zoological  Park  and 
the  New  York  Aquarium  are  under  the  management  of  the  society. 

Society  for  Electrical  Development.— President,  Henry  L.  Doherty;  General  Manager, 
J.  M.  Wakeman;  Secretary- Treasurer,  .lames  Smieton.Jr.  Headquarters,  29  West  39tli  Street, 
New  York  City.  Organized  in  1912  to  carry  out,  in  a  broad  way,  the  work  of  co-operative  elec- 
trical development.    Membership,  633. 

Societv  for  th©  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.— President,  Anson  Marston,Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  la. :  Secretary,  F.L.  Bishop,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Treasurer, 
W.  O.  Wiley,  No.  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  X.  V.  1.450  members  from  149  engineering  col- 
leges, 18  manual  training  and  trades  schools;  400  members  are  practitioners  and  are  not  teachers. 
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Founded  in  the  Engineering  Education  Section  of  World's  Engineering  Congress,  1893,  Chicago. 
Annual  fee,  $4. 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry  (New  York  Section). —Chairman,  G.  W.  Thompson,  New  York. 
City;  Local  Secretary,  Parker  C.  Mcllhiney,  50  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City.  Member- 
ship, 977.  The  society  is  international,  while  the  New  York  and  New  England  branches  are  the 
American  representatives.  The  officers  of  the  general  society  are:  President,  Prof.G.G.  Henderson; 
Secretary,  Charles  G.  Cresswell,  Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  London  S.  W.,  England. 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  .Marine  Engineers.— President,  Robert  M.  Thompson* 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Daniel  H.  Cox.  29  West  39th  street,  New  York  City.  Object— The  promo" 
tion  of  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  commercial  and  naval.  Headquarters,  29  West  39th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Membership  fee  for  members  and  associates,  $10;  annual  dues,  $10.  Juniors,  mem- 
bership fee,  $5;  annual  dues,  $5.     Has  900  members,  associates  and  juniors. 

Southern  Medical  Association.— President,  Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  Seale  Harris,  Mobile,  Ala. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    JOURNALISM. 

(From  a  Statement  Prepared  by  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  Director.) 

The  School  of  Journalism  In  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  on  the  Pulitzer  Foundation, 
opened  September  30,  1912.  On  November  1,  1914,  it  had  in  all  167  students,  of  whom  36  are  women. 
Divided  by  classes,  there  are  61  in  the  first-year  class,  46  in  the  second-year  class,  33  in  the  third 
year  class,  and  27  in  the  fourth-year  class.  Of  the  women  who  will  take  their  degree  in  the  School 
of  Journalism,  29  are  Hi  Barnard,  and  25  of  the  men  at  present  registered  in  Columbia  College  are 
taking  courses  In  the  School  of  Journalism.  Of  the  first-year  class  entering  last  Fall,  45  are  men  and 
16  are  women.  Of  this  number,  41  men  entered  on  examination  and  4  under  the  provision  laid  down 
by  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  his  gift,  that  students  of  maturity,  experience  and  marked  fitness  should 
be  admitted  without  examination.  Of  the  women,  15  entered  Barnard  College,  to  be  there  two  years, 
on  examination,  and  1  without  examination.  This  provision,  as  Mr.  Pulitzer  expected,  has  enabled  a 
number  of  journalists  to  enter  the  school.  On  pursuing  courses  for  two  years  with  credit,  these 
students  are  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  In  Journalism.  This 
degree  was  conferred  on  15  graduates  In  the  course  at  the  last  commencement  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; of  the  fourth-year  class,  14  were  In  the  school  last  year  In  the  third-year  class,  and  13  are 
graduates  of  other  colleges.     This  Is  a  notable  step  toward  giving  the  school  a  graduate  character. 

The  total  attendance  is  far  larger  than  was  expected  and  establishes  the  leading  position  of  the 
s -hool  among  institutions  of  its  kind  in  this  of  any  other  country.  The  number  attending  Is  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  journalists  in  the  country  than  the  number  attending  the  law  and 
medical  courses  in  Columbia  University  is  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  practising  law  and 
medicine.  In  September,  1913,  the  school  entered  its  new  building,  for  which  $500,000  was  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Pulitzer's  bequest.  The  building  Is  excellently  equipped  in  every  way  for  training 
in  journalistic  work,  and  contains  a  reference  library,  flies  of  a  hundred  daily  papers,  American  and 
foreign,  and  a  morgue  of  400,000  newspaper  clippings  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director 
during  the  last  thirty  years. 

No  step  In  professional  education  has  attracted  wider  public  attention  or  awakened  a  more 
general  approval  in  the  American  press.  When  Mr.  Pulitzer  proposed  the  school  twelve  years  ago- 
its  plan,  purposes  and  need  were  all  challenged.  From  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  la 
February,  1912,  of  its  Director,  Talcott  Williams,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Would  staff  and  for 
38  years  in  active  journalism,  to  its  successful  opening  and  full  operation  the  school  has  commanded 
the  confidence  of  newspapers  and  journalists.  One-third  of  its  teaching  staff  of  25  have  been  in 
active  service  on  newspapers. 

The  plan  of  the  school  and  its  course  of  study  were  approved  and  at  many  points  directed  by  an 
Advisory  Board  of  Uvelve  journalists,  Including  Mr.  John  Langdon  Heaton,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  World;  Mr.  Ralph  Pulitzer,  President  of  the  Press  Publishing  Company  (;he 
New  York  World),  and  Mr.  George  S.  John6,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  The  other 
journalists  on  this  Advisory  Board,  of  which  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  is  a  member, 
are  Samuel  Bowles,  Springfield  Republican;  Victor  Fremont  Lawson,  Chicago  Daily  News;  St.  Clair 
McKelway,  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Chairman);  Charles  Ransom  Miller,  Neui  York  Times;  Edward  Page 
Mitchell,  The  Sun,  New  York;  Melville  Elijah  Stone,  Associated  Press,  New  York;  Charles  H.  Taylor, 
Boston  Globe,  and  Samuel  Calvin  Wells,  Philadelphia  Press. 

The  administrative  work  of  the  school  is  conducted  by  an  Administrative  Board,  composed 
of  President  Butler;  the  Director,  Talcott  Williams;  the  Associate  Director,  Prof.  John  W.  Cunliffe; 
Frederick  P.  Keppel,  Dean  of  Columbia  College;  William  P.  Trent,  Professor  of  English  Literature; 
Henry  R.  Seager,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  James  T.  Shotwell,  Proiessor  of  History;  Ashley 
II.  Thotndike,  Professor  of  English,  and  Charles  A.  Beard,  Associate  Professor  of  Politics. 

While  there  are  31  universities  and  colleges  which  give  courses  in  various  phases  of  journalism 
and  several  which  have  schools  of  journalism,  no  other  school  has  an  endowment  so  large,  reacnlng 
°  1,000,000  at  present,  with  other  gifts  in  prospect  from  the  Pulitzer  estate;  none  has  a  course  giving 
so  much  time  to  the  solid  study  needed  for  the  training  of  the  journalist,  and  this  has  also  the  crown- 
ing advantage  of  a  metropolis  like  New  York  In  which  to  train  its  students  in  reporting  by  sending 
them  to  see  and  to  write  upon  events  as  they  come  in  the  life  of  a  great  city.  The  City  Hall,  the  de- 
partments and  the  regular  newspaper  assignments  have  all  been  used  to  train  men  in  getting  news 
as  well  as  in  writing  it.  Attendance  on  first-night  performances  Is  employed  In  training  for  dramatic 
criticism.  From  the  second  year  on,  the  students  are  under  direction  and  correction,  writing  articles 
on  financial  and  business  subjects,  editorials,  special  articles,  and  in  other  fields  of  newspaper  work. 
The  headquarters  of  the  political  parties  in  New  York  City  have  given  opportunity  for  training  in 
National  and  State  politics. 

This  practical  training  in  the  work  of  the  journalist  In  the  greatest  news  centre  of  the  country 
comes  in  the  last  two  years,  but  of  the  four  years'  course  four-fifths  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory, constitutional  law,  political  science,  economics,  statistics,  American  and  European  literature, 
etc.;  a  mastery  of  either  French  or  German  is  insisted  on.  These  studies  follow  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  In  his  plan  for  the  school.  They  are  taught  with  the  comprehensive  thor- 
oughness only  possible  in  a  great  university.  The  work  and  study  required  is  on  a  professional 
standard.  Taking  the  technical  work  of  reporting  and  their  studies,  the  students  of  the  school  are 
working  as  hard  as  in  a  newspaper  office,  covering  the  same  range  of  subjects  and  writing  under  close 
supervision  and  correction  from  men  trained  as  journalists. 
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ILftcrature  of  1914. 

BY   FREMONT   RIDER. 

The  European  war  overshadowed  American  book  publication  in  1914  as  it  did  every  other  line 
of  business  enterprise.  To  it  can  be  blamed  the  marked  falling  off  in  number  of  publications,  due 
in  part  to  publishing  ventures  postponed,  in  part  to  difficulty  in  securing  delivery  of  importations. 

Fiction  in  1914,  in  contrast  to  the  year  previous,  was  mediocre.  Several  books  on  Dancing 
reflected  the  popular  craze;  while  Feminism  and  Drama  continued  to  inspire  the  book  makers.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  began  the  flood  of  War  books,  which  threatens  to  inundate  us  next  year. 

The  following  700  odd  titles,  out  of  some  12,000  published  in  1914,  aim  to  include  the  most 
important,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  having  more  or  less  enduring  value,  but  also  because  of  their  pop- 
ularity, possibly  transient,  but  no  less  significant,  as  evidenced  by  sales  or  repute.  Where  choice  was 
necessary,  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  popular  and  practical,  rather  than  the  scholarly  and  theo- 
retical. Endeavor  has  been  made  In  other  words  to  list  books  of  legitimate  interest  to  the  stenog- 
rapher as  well  as  the  economist,  to  tbe  farmer  as  well  as  the  reader  of  belles-lettres.  The  classification 
adopted  is  a  rough  adaptation  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  classification  for  books,  which  is  in  wide  inter- 
national library  and  bibliographical  use. 

Several  topics  of  special  current  interest  receive  special  attention:  Note,  for  example,  the  head- 
ings:    Woman,  Eugenics,  European  War,  Dancing,  Mexico,  Railroads,  Panama. 


FICTION. 

POPULAR  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BEST- 
SELLING  TYPE:  Adventures  of  the  In- 
fallible Godahl.  By  F.  I.  Anderson.  Clever 
detective  stories  in  a  new  vein.  (Crou.,  Sin.)  — 
The  After  House.  By  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Rinehart. 
Mysterious  murders  on  a  private  yacht  defy  ex- 
planation. (H.  Miff.,  S1.25n.) — Bambi.  By 
Marjorie  B.  Cooke.  A  story  that  pleases  the 
feminists.  Energetic  Bambi  makes  her  imprac- 
tical author-husband  a  success.  (Dou., P.,  S1.2on.) 
— Big  Tremaine.  By  Marie  Van  Vorst.  Man 
takes  blame  of  crime  to  shield  friend.  {Lit.,  B., 
SI. Son.) — Black  Is  White.  By  Geo.  Barr 
McCutcheon.  A  mystery  story  based  on  sup- 
posed marital  unfaithfulness.  (Dodd,  M.,  S1.30n.) 
— Bransford  in  Arcadia;  or,  The  Little 
Eohippus.  By  Eug.  Manlove  Rhodes.  Con- 
temporary ranch  life  in  Arizona.  {Holt,  S1.20n.) 
— Christopher  Quarles.  By  P.  J.  Brebner. 
A  detective  story.  {Dut..  S1.35n.) — Cordelia 
Blossom.  By  Geo.  Randolph  Chester.  In  the 
"Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford"  vein.  {Hearst, 
$1.35n.) — Dark  Hollow.  By  Anna  Katharine 
Green.  Mystery  murder  story.  {Doad,  M., 
S1.35n.) — Darkness  and.  Dawn.  By  Geo. 
Allan  England.  World  cataclysm  destroys  hu- 
man race  except  one  man  and  woman,  who  wake 
up  one  thousand  years  hence.  {Small,  S1.35n.) — 
Diane  of  the  Green  Van.  By  Leona  Dal- 
rvmple.  Won  a  $10,000  prize.  (ReMy  &  B., 
S1.35n.) — The  Fortunate  Youth.  By  Wm.  J. 
Locke.  {Lane,  Sl.Sdn.) — Happy  Hawkins  in 
the  Panhandle.  By  R.  A.  Wason.  Character 
novel  of  the  West,  sometimes  funny,  always 
lively.  (Small, M.,  SI. Son.) — Henry  of  Navarre, 
Ohio.  By  Harold  E.  Porter.  History  of  a 
slangy,  wholesome  college  youth.  (Cent  ,  Sin.)  — 
The  Hidden  Children.  By  Robt.  W.  Chambers. 
Adopted  by  Indians  in  pre-Revolutionary  days. 
(Apltn.,  S1.40n.) — The  Honorable  Percival. 
By  Alice  H.  Rice.  A  correct  young  Britisher  is 
upset  by  a  pretty,  daring  little  American.  (Cent., 
Sin.) — The  League  of  the  Leopard.  By 
Harold  Bindloss.  Gold,  fever,  treachery  in 
equatorial  Africa.  (Stokes,  Sl.SOn.) — Overland 
Red.  Hero  is  a  tramp  poet,  cowboy;  scene, 
California  ranches  and  gold  mines.  (H.  Miff., 
Sl.SSn.) — A  People's  Man.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenhelm.  Maraton,  Socialist  leader,  gets 
mixed  in  a  double  love  story  and  an  international 
intrigue.  (Lit.,  B.,  S1.30n.) — Personality  Plus. 
By  Edna  Ferber.  Emma  McChesney  of  the 
Featherloom  Petticoat  Company  has  a  romance. 
Her  son  Jock  makes  good  as  an  advertising  man. 
(Stokes,  Sin.) — Pidgin  Island.  By  Harold 
McGrath.  (Bohhs-M.,  Sl.25n.) — The  Poet.  By 
Meredith  Nicholson.  Pretty  love  story  of  In- 
diana. Poet  reconciles  an  estranged  couple. 
(H.  Miff.,  S1.30n.) — RUNG  Ho!  By  Talbot 
Mundy.  Mystery  adventure  tale  of  the  Orient. 
(Scrib..  St.3f>n.) — Selina.  By  G.  M.  Martin. 
Humorous  story  by  author  of  "Emmy  Lou." 
(Apltn.,  Sl.SOn.) — The  Street  of  Seven  stars. 
By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart.  A  sweet  love  story 
sf  contemporary  Vienna.  Not  the  author's  usual 
vein.  (H  Miff..  SI  25n.) — The  Teeth  of  the 
Tiger.  By  Maurice  Le  Blanc.  Mystery  on 
mystery,  murder  on  murder  (Dou.,  P.,  S1.85n.) 
— Under  ("over.  By  Roi  Cooper  Megrue. 
Young  woman,  to  save  her  smuKgler  sister,  joins 
United    States    customs   secret    service.      (Lit.. 


B.,  S1.25n.) — The  Vanished  Messenger.  By 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  Involves  a  conspiracy  of 
the  powers  to  separate  England  from  her  colonies. 
(Lit.,  B.,  Sl.SOn.) 

BY    SEMI-STANDARD    AUTHORS:      Bob, 
Son  of  Battle.     By  Alfred  Ollivant.     New  limp 
leather  edition  of  this  classic  dog  story.     (Don., 
P..  S1.50n.) — Chance.     By  Jos    Conrad.     A  tale 
in    two    parts.       (Dou.,    P.,    S1.3on.) — Clark's 
Field.     Bv  Robt.  Herrick.     Humauizalion  of  a 
snobbish     heiress.       (H.     Miff.,     Sl.AOn.)—  The 
Clean  Heart.    By  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson.    Ideal- 
istic novel  of  an  editor  who  breaks  down,  and  of 
a  drunkard  who  dies,  and  a  sweet  girl  who  cripples 
herself  to  save  him.     (Lit.,    B.,  S1.35n.) — Delia 
Blanchflower.      By     Mrs.     Humphry     Ward. 
Novel  of  England  and  London  of  to-day.    (Hearst, 
Si. Son.) — The  Encounter.     By  Anne  D.  Sedg- 
wick.    A  well  poised  American  girl  is  loved  in 
Italy  by  three  Germans  of  diverse  philosopnies. 
(Cent.,   Sl.SOn.) — From  the   Angle   of  Seven- 
teen.    By  Eden  PluHpotts.     Humorous  portrait 
of    a    pompous    but    engaging    English    business 
youth  told  in  his  own  words.     (Lit.,  B.,  $1.20n.) 
— General  John  Regan.     By  G.  A.  Birming- 
ham.     An    Irish   village   idealizes   an   imaginary 
hero.     (Doran,  S1.20n.) — The  Golden  Age.     By 
Kenneth  Grahame.     New  edition  of  this  classic  of 
child  life,  illustrated  in  color.     (Lane,  S2.50n.) — 
Gray    Youth.      By    Oliver    Onions.       Two    art 
student   lovers   feel  themselves   too    modern   for 
old-fashioned      love.        (Doran,      Sl.SOn.) — The 
Hands  of  Esau.     By  Margaret  Deland.      How 
the  moral  flaw  in  a  young  man's  character  came 
to  light.     (Harp.,  Sin.) — Here  Are  Ladies.     By 
Jas.    Stephens.      Stories,    sketches,    and    essays. 
(Macm.,   $1.25n.) — The   Mutiny   of  the    E:.si- 
nore.    By  Jack  London.    A  salt  sea  Jack  London 
yarn    of    his    well-known     type.        Rings    true. 
(Macm.,   Sl.SBn.) — The    Nigger    of   the    Nar- 
cissus.  By  Jos.  Conrad.   New  edition.    A  tale  of 
the  forecastle.     (Dou.,  P.,  S1.20n.) — Penrod.    By 
Booth  Tarkington.  Considered  by  readers  the  best 
history  ot  a  live  boy  written  in  many  years.    (Don., 
P.,  $1.25n.) — Perch  of  the  Devil.    By  Gertrude 
F    H.  Atherton.     The  Perch  is  a  Western  mine. 
Story  is  of  a  man,  married  beneath  him,  whose 
wife  makes  good.     (Stokes,  SI. Son.) — The  Raft. 
Bv     Coninssby     Dawson.       Novel    of    marriage, 
crowded    with    characters    bitter,    lovable,    and 
whimsical.     (Holt,  Sl.Son.) — The  Rise  of  Jennie 
Cushing.    By  Mary  S.  Watts.     A  girl  of  obscure 
origin,  sincerely  loved  by  wealthy  young  artist, 
will  become  his  mistress  but  not  his  wife.    (Macm., 
tl.SSn.) — The  Seething   Pot.     By   G.    A.   Bir- 
mingham.      (Doran,    Sl.SOn.) — The    Story    of 
Louie.      By    Oliver    Onions.       Louie,    a    prize- 
fighter's   daughter,    an    earl's   sister,    a    rebel    to 
society,  dares  all  for  love.     (Doran,  SI  25.) — The 
Strength   of  the   Strong.      By   Jack    London. 
Short  stories.      (Alacm..   S1.25n.) — The   Valley 
of  the  Moon.     By  Jack  London.     Hero  and  his 
wife,  Saxon,  hunt  for  their  ideal  farm  home.     In 
mellower    mood   than    author's   usual.      (Macm., 
Si  .ion.) — Vandover  and  the  Brute.    By  Frank 
Norris.     Pictures  a  man's  war  with  his  own  worst 
self — the    Brute.       (Dou.,     P.,    S1.35n.) — When 
Ghost  Meets  Ghost.     By  Wm.  F.  DeMorgan. 
(.Holt,  si.fiOn.) — When  Love  Flies  Out  of  the 
WINDOW.      By    Leonard    Merrick.      A    marriage 
nearlv  wrecked  by  a  woman  who  wants  a  "career." 
(Kenn.,    S1.20n.) — The     Wife     of     mr    Isaac 
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Habman.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  A  study  of  marriage; 
selfish  millionaire  and  beautiful  young  wife. 
(Macm.,  S1.35n.) — The  Witch.  By  Mary  John- 
ston. Tale  of  Elizabethan  times.  (H.  Miff., 
Sl.iOn.) — The  World  Set  Free.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  "Atomic  bombs,"  bursting  forever,  make 
the  great  imaginary  world  war  here  portrayed  the 
last.     (Dut.,  Sl.SSn.) 

BY  FOREIGN  AUTHORS:  The  Iron  Year. 
By  Walter  Bloem.  Love  story  of  Franco-Prussian 
war.  (Lane,  S1.35n.) — The  Pastor's  Wife.  By 
author  of  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.*' 
Another  charming  story  of  an  English  girl  in 
Germany.  (Dou.,  P.,  Sl.SSn.) — The  Possessed. 
By  Feodor  Dostoleffsky.  A  crowded  novel  of 
Russian  love  and  intrigue  by  a  master.  (Macm., 
Sl.SOn.) — The  Revolt  of  the  Angels.  By 
Anatole  France.  Satirical  work  presenting  con- 
flict between  science  and  theology.  (Lane, 
$1.25n.) — Sindbad  the  Sailor,  and  other  stories 
from  the  "Arabian  Nights."  Illustrated  in  color 
by  Edm.  Dulac.  (Doran,  S5n.) — Stories  of 
Russian  Life.  By  Anton  P.  Tchekhoff .  Twenty- 
four  short  stories.  (Scrib.,  Sl.SSn.) — Unto 
Cesar.  By  Baroness  Orczy.  Christianity 
versus  paganism  in  Rome  under  Caligula. 
(Doran,  SI. Son.) 

GENERAL  FICTION:  ANGEL  ISLAND.  By 
Inez  Haynes  Gillmore.  Theme  is  feminism.  Five 
beautiful  winged  women  hover  over  the  island 
where  five  men  have  been  shipwrecked.  (Holt, 
$1.35n.) — Anthony  the  Absolute.  By  Samuel 
Merwin.  An  unusual  love  story  of  Americans  In 
China.  (Cent.,  Sl.SSn.) — Barnabetta.  By 
Helen  Reimensnyder  Martin.  Development  of  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  girl  into  womanhood  sym- 
pathetically delineated.  (Cent.,  Sl.SOn.) — Bust- 
ing 'Em,  and  other  Big  League  Stories.  By 
"Ty"  Cobb.  (Clode,  Sin.) — The  Clarion.  By 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  Newspaper  story.  Its 
strenuous  young  owner  attempts  to  relieve  it 
from  advertising  domination.  (H.  Miff.,  $1.35n.) 
— The  Gentlemen  from  New  Caledonia.  By 
R.  D.  Hemingway  and  H.  de  Halsalle.  Won 
SI, 500  prize.  (Put.,  Sl.SSn.) — Hans  Andersen's 
Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated  in  color  by  W.  Heath 
Robinson.  (Holt.) — The  Flying  Inn.  By  Gil- 
bert K.  Chesterton.  A  lord,  in  cold  altruism, 
suppresses  all  the  inns  of  England;  an  affable 
Irish  giant  thwarts  him.  (Lane,  Sl.SOn.) — Full 
Swting.  By  Frank  Danby.  (Lipp.,  Sl.SSn.) — 
The  "Goldfish."  Being  the  confessions  of  a 
successful  man  whose  "success"  turned  to  ashes 
in  his  mouth.  (Cent.,  Sl.SOn.) — Granite.  By 
John  Trevena.  Sombre  novel  of  English  village 
life.  (Kenn.,  Sl.SSn.) — The  Heart's  Country. 
By  Mary  Heaton  Vorse.  Love  life  of  a  charming, 
sensitive  girl  in  a  New  England  village  fifty  years 
ago.  (Harp.,  Sl.SSn.) — Home;  a  novel.  Scene, 
Africa.  (Cent.,  Sl.SOn.) — Innocent.  By  Marie 
Corelli.  A  love  story  of  to-day.  (Doran,  Sl.SSn.) 
— Jesus  Is  Here!  By  Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon. 
Continuing  the  narrative  of  "In  His  Steps" 
(What  would  Jesus  do?)  (Doran.,  S1.25n.) — 
John  Silence,  Physician  Extraordinary.  By 
Algernon  Blackwood.  Five  gruesome  horror 
tales.  (Vaughan  &  G.,  S1.35n.) — Keeping  Up 
Appearances.  By  Maximilian  Foster.  The  utter 
foolishness  of  trying  to  live  bevond  one's  means 
well  depicted.  (Apltn.,  S1.2Sn.) — A  Lady  of 
Leisure.  By  Ethel  Sidgwick.  English  girl 
enters  London  dressmaking  establishment  on  a 
whim.  (Small,  M.,  Sl.SSn.) — The  Last  Shot. 
By  Frederick  Palmer.  Vivid  descriptions  of  an 
imaginary  great  war.  (Scrib.,  Sl.SSn.) — The 
Masks  of  Love.  By  Mrs.  Margarita  Spalding 
Gerry.  (Harp.,  S1.20n.) — The  Miracle  Man. 
By  F.  L.  Packard.  Maine  faith-healer  converts 
by  his  kindly  sincerity  a  gang  of  New  York 
crooks.  (Doran,  Sl.SSn.) — Night  Watches. 
By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  Short  stories.  (Scrib.,  S1.25n.) 
— On  with  Torchy.  By  Sewell  Ford.  Con- 
tinues the  chronicles  of  the  slangy,  red-headed 
office  boy  and  his  "Vee."  (Clode.  S1.2Sn.)  — 
Once  to  Every  Man  By  Larry  Evans.  The 
son  of  a  drunkard  makes  good.  (Fly.,  S1.3Sn.)  — 
The  Ragged-Trousered  Philanthropists.  By 
Robt.  Tressall.  Socialistic  novel  written  by  a 
house  painter.  (Stokes,  S1.25n.) — The  Sala- 
mander. By  Owen  McMahon  Johnson.  The 
Salamander  is  author's  name  for  a  type  of  modern 
pretty  girl  who  wants  the  feeling  of  being  naughty 
without  being  it.     (Bobbs-M.,  Sl.SSn.) — Satur- 


day's Child.  By  Kathleen  Norris.  The  life  story 
of  a  girl  who  makes  her  own  way.  (Macm.  ,Sl.SSn.) 
— Sinister  Street.  By  Compton  Mackenzie. 
Man  nearly  sacrifices  his  life  for  love  of  a  worth- 
less girl.  (Apltn.,  Sl.SSn.) — The  Spider's  Web. 
By  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman.  Luke  Heber 
fights  against  the  money  trust  controlling  politics 
and  business.  (Moff.,  Y.,  Sl.SSn.) — A  Syrup  of 
the  Bees.  Translated  by  F.  W.  Bain.  In 
East  Indian  style,  like  author's  other  pseudo- 
translations.  (Put.,  S1.2Sn.) — Una  Mary;  the 
inner  life  of  a  child.  By  Una  A.  Hunt.  Delight- 
ful study  of  child  psychology.  (Scrib.,  S1.25n.)  — 
The  Wanderer's  Necklace.  By  Sir  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  Adventures  of  Olaf,  Red  Sword,  with 
the  Byzantine  Empress  Irene.  (Longm.,  Sl.SSn.) 
— The  Wall  of  Partition.  By  Florence  Bar- 
clay. It  separates  lovers  who,  years  before, 
parted,  they  thought,  for  good.  (Put  ,  Sl.SSn.) — 
What  Will  People  Say?  By  Rupert  Hughes. 
(Harp.,    Sl.SSn.) 

PHILOSOPHY,    ETHICS,    PSYCHOLOGY. 

Encyclopedia  of  Philosophical  Sciences. 
Ed.  by  TV.  Windelband  and  Arnold  Ruge. 
Vol.  I.,  Logic.  Consists  of  exhaustive  discussions 
of  fundamental  aspects  rather  than  brief  sum- 
maries of  many  topics.  (279  p.  Svo.  Macm., 
S2n.) — Major  Prophets  of  To-Day.  By  E.  E. 
Slosson.  Summarizes  for  general  reader  philo- 
sophical teaching  of  Bergson,  Oswald,  Haeckel, 
Wells,  etc.  (Little,  B.,  Sl.SOn.) — The  Idea  of 
God.  By  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour.  (Doran, 
S2.S0n.) — Philosophy;  What  Is  It?  By  F.  B. 
Jevons.  (Put.,  Sin.) — The  Constitution  of 
Matter.  By  Jos.  Sweetman  Ames,  professor  of 
physics,  Northwestern  University.  (H.  Miff., 
Sl.SOn.) — Rudolph  Eucken;  His  Philosophy 
and  Influence.  By  Meyrick  Booth.  A  popular 
study.  (Scrib.,  $1.25n.) — Sadhana;  the  realiza- 
tion of  life.  By  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Prose 
essays  by  Nobel  Prize  winner.  (Macm.,  $1.25n.) 
— Knowledge  and  Life.  By  Rudolph  Eucken. 
Fundamentals  of  life  by  one  of  Germany's  great- 
est philosophers.  (Put.,  Sl.SOn.) — Pragmatism 
and  Idealism.  By  Wm.  Caldwell,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  McGill.  (Macm.,  S2n.) — Im- 
manuel  Kant;  a  study  and  comparison.  By 
H.  S.  Chamberlain.  Two  volumes.  (Lane, 
$7. SOn.) — Three  Lords  of  Destiny.  By  Rev. 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers.  Discusses  ways  of 
escape  from  the  fatalistic  conception  of  life. 
(H.  Miff.,  Sin.) — Impressions  and  Comments. 
By  Havelock  Ellis.  (H.  Miff.,  Sl.SOn.) — The 
Younger  Generation.  By  Ellen  K.  S.  Key. 
(Put.,  Sl.SOn.) — Unity  of  the  Spirit.  By 
Rudolph  Eucken.  (Put.,  Sl.SOn.) — Those  Who 
Have  Come  Back.  By  P.  C.  Macfarlane.  How 
real  people,  criminals,  drug  fiends,  drunkards, 
have  "come  back."  (Little,  B.,  Sl.SSn.) — Soul- 
Spur.  By  Rich.  Wlghtman.  A  simple,  satisfying 
gospel  of  life.  (Cent.,  S1.25n.) — Religion  of  the 
Spirit  in  Modern  Life.  By  Horatio  W.  Dresser. 
(Put.,  Sl.SOn.) — Osiris  and  the  Egyptian 
Resurrection.  By  E.  A.  T.  w.  Budge.  Two 
volumes.  (Put.,  SlO.SOn.) — Character  Read- 
ing Through  Analysis  of  the  Features.  By 
G.  E.  Fosbroke.  (Put.,  S2.50n.) — Character 
and  Temperament.  By  Jos.  Jastrow.  (Apltn., 
S2n.) — Live  and  Learn.  By  Washington  Glad- 
den. (Macm.,  S1.2on.) — Adventurings  in  the 
Psychical.  By  H.  Addington  Bruce.  Reviews 
again  ghosts,  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  etc.  (Little, 
B.,  Sl.SSn.) — The  Problems  of  Psychical  Re- 
search. By  Hereward  Carrington.  Assumes 
the  main  facts  of  psychical  research  established, 
and  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question:  "How?" 
(Rickey,  $2n.) — The  History  of  Magic.  By  A. 
L.  Constant.  Written  in  1810;  sometimes  in- 
accurate but  always  entertaining.  (Scrib.,  S6n.) 
— The  Old  Game.  By  Samuel  G.  Blythe.  A 
retrospect  after  three  and  a  half  years  on  the 
water  wagon.  (Doran,  50c. n.) — Eros;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sex  relation  through  the  ages. 
By  Emil  Lucka.  (P%a.,  SSn.) — Crisis  of 
Morals.  By  Harold  Begbie.  An  indictment  of 
social  impurity.  (Rev.,  75c.n.) — Sexual  Ethics. 
By  Robert  Michels.  A  study  of  borderland 
questions.  (Scrib.,  Sl.SOn.) — Psychology;  gen- 
eral and  applied.  By  Hugo  Miinsterberg.  (Apltn., 
S1.7Sn.) — The  Foundations  of  Normal  and 
Abnormal  Psychology.  By  Boris  Sidis. 
(Badg.,  S2.50n.) — The  Unconscious;  the  funda- 
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mentals  of  human  personality,  normal  and  ab- 
normal. By  Morton  Prince.  (Macm.,  S2n.) — 
Psychology  in  Daily  Life.  By  C.  E.  Seashore. 
(Apltn.,  Sl.SOn.) — The  Concept  of  Conscious- 
ness. By  Edn.  B.  Holt.  (Macm.,  $2.S0n.) — 
Dreams.  By  Henri  L.  Bergson.  With. hints  to 
their  scientific  interpretation.     (Huebsch.,  60c.n.) 

RELIGION. 
Jestjs  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
After.  By  Heinrich  Weinel  and  A.  G.  Widgery. 
A  classic  study  brought  up  to  date.  (Scrib.,  S3n.) 
— Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Vol- 
ume VII.  A  monumental  work,  now  approaching 
completion.  fScrib.,  $7n.) — The  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Twentieth  Century;  a  survey  of 
recent  Christological  and  historical  criticism.  By 
Rev.  Maurice  Jones.  (Macm,.,  S3n.) — Is  There 
a  Hell?  a  symposium  by  leaders  of  religious 
thought.  (Funk,  60c.  n.) — Bay  Psalm  Book. 
A  fac-simile  reprint.  (Dodd,  M.,  S2n.) — The 
Teens  and  the  Rural  Sunday  School.  Ed. 
by  J.  L.  Alexander.  Volume  II.  of  Rept.  of  Int. 
Sunday  School  Assn.  Commission  on  Adolescence. 
(Assn.  Press.,  50c.) — The  Rousing  of  Parkside. 
By  Wm.  G.  Rose.  How  a  young  business  man 
applied  his  "ginger  cure"  to  an  old-fashioned 
Sunday  School.  (Duff.,  SOc.n.) — Solving  the 
Country  Church  Problem.  By  G.  A.  Bricker 
and  others.  (Mcth.,  S1.26n.) — The  Influence 
of  the  Bible  or  Civilization.  By  E.  von 
Dobschutz.  (Scrib.,  S1.25n.) — The  Church, 
the  People,  and  the  Age.  Contributions  from 
over  one  hundred  theologians,  teachers,  and 
scientists  on  present  day  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  the  church.  (Funk,  $3n.) — The  New 
Testament;  a  new  translation.  By  Ja.  Moffat. 
(Doran,  Sl.oOn.) — The  Working  Man's  Christ. 
By  C.  S.  Thorns.  Harmonizes  Christianity  with 
social  progress.  (Dodd,  M.,  $1.25n.) — Chris- 
tianity Between  Sundays.  By  Dean  Hodges. 
Sermonettes.  (Macm.,  S1.25n.) — The  Carpen- 
ter and  the  Rich  Man.  By  Bouck  White.  A 
Socialistic  study  of  Christ's  gospel.  (Dou.,  P., 
$1.25n.) — The  Soul  of  America.  By  Stanton 
Coit.  Advocates  interdenominational  union. 
(Macm.,  S2n.) — Universal  Bible  Dictionary. 
Ed.  by  A.  R.  Buckland.  For  the  ordinary 
reader  rather  than  the  scholar;  conservative  and 
orthodox.  (Rec,  Sl.SOn.) — Social  Redemption. 
By  Walter  Rauschenbusch.  How  the  new  social 
convictions  can  be  embodied  in  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  church.  (Macm.,  Sl.oOn.) — A 
Century's  Change  in  Religion.  By  George 
Harris.  A  comparison  of  religious  beliefs  to-day 
with  those  of  a  century  ago.  (H.  Miff.,  $1.25n.) — 
Vital  Issues  in  Christian  Science.  By 
Augusta  E.  Stetson.  Presents  authentic  state- 
ment of  the  Stetson  controversy.  (Put.,  S2.50n.) 
— The  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Catholic  Reformation  in  Con- 
tinental Europe.  By  E.  M.  Hulme.  (Cent., 
SS.SOn.) — New  Testament  Criticism.  By  Rev. 
J.  A.  McClymont.  A  review  of  a  half-century  of 
its  work.  (Doran,  Sl.oOn.) — Must  Protestant- 
ism Adopt  Christian  Science?  By  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hegeman.  Suggests  the  adoption  by  Protestant 
churches  of  the  essentials  of  Christian  Science. 
(Harp.,  75c.  n.) — Hinduism  in  Europe  and 
America.  By  Eliz.  A.  Reed.  Tears  mask  from 
Immoral  and  revolting  practices.  (Put.,  $1.25n.) 
— hehuf.w  and  Babylonian  Tradition.  By 
Morris  Jastrow.  Jr.  (Scrih.,  $2.50n.) — A  Gram- 
mar of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  light 
of  historical  research.  By  Prof.  A.  T.  Robertson. 
1,500  pp.  A  mammoth,  cyclopedic  treatment, 
reflecting  credit  on  American  scholarship. 
(Doran,  S5n.) 

SOCIOLOGY. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY:  The  State;  its 
history  and  development  viewed  sociologically. 
By  F.  Oppenhelmer.  Advances  theory  that 
present  economic  system  Is  a  political  continua- 
tion of  ancient  land  monopolies.  (Bobns,  M., 
S1.25n.) — The  Dread  of  RESPONSIBILITY*  By 
Emile  Faguet.  Suggests  a  government  by  the 
"really  best"  members  of  society.  Author  thinks 
our  democracy  a  sham.      (Put.,  HJt 6 ft.) — Party 

GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATM  01   AMKIIII   A. 

By  Wm.  M.  Sloane.  (Harp.,  SJn.) — AMERICAN 
Public  OPINION.  By  James  Davenport  Whelp- 
ley.  (Dut.,  S2.60n.) — The  Department  01 
State  of  the   United  States;  its  history  and 


functions.  By  Gaillard  Hunt.  (Yale,  $2.25 n.) — 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Government.  By 
And.  C.  McLaughlin  and  Albt.  Bushnell  Hart. 
3  v.  (Apltn.,  S22.50n.) — A  History  of  Diplomacy 
in  the  International  Development  of 
Europe.  Vol.  III.  The  diplomacy  of  the  age  of 
absolutism.  By  David  Jayne  Hill.  (Longm., 
S6n.) — The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Momm- 
sen's  Law.  By  Chas.  F.  Adams.  (H.  Miff., 
50c.n.) — The  Changing  Order;  essays  on 
government,  monopoly,  and  education,  written 
during  a  period  of  readjustment.  By  G.  W. 
Wickersham,  former  U.  S.  Attorney-General. 
(Put.,  S1.25n.) — The  United  States  and  Peace. 
By  Wm.  H.  Taft.  (Scrib.,  Sin.) — Progressive 
Democracy.  By  Herbert  Croly.  The  essentials, 
historical  roots,  and  programme  of  the  Progressive 
party.  (Macm.,  S2n.) — The  Progressive 
Movement;  its  origin  and  principles.  By  Benj. 
P.  De  Witt.  (Macm.,  S1.25n.) — Psychology 
and  Social  Sanity.  By  Hugo  Munsterberg. 
Applies  modern  psychology  to  the  practical  tasks 
of  life.  (Dou.,  P.,  $1.25n.) — Applied  City 
Government;  the  principles  and  practice  of  city 
charter  making.  By  H.  G.  James.  (Harp., 
75c. n.) — The  Passing  of  the  Great  Reform 
Bill.  By  J.  R.  M.  Butler.  Which  first  (1832) 
shook  the  power  of  the  English  aristocracy. 
(Longm.,  S3.75n.) — The  Nation  and  the  Em- 
pire. By  Lord  Milner.  (H.  Miff.,  S3n.) — How 
France  is  Governed.  By  Raymond  Poincare. 
Authoritative  presentation  by  its  President. 
(McB.,  N.,  S2.25n.) — Arms  and  Industry.  By 
Norman  Angell.  A  study  of  the  foundations  of 
international  polity;  a  sequel  to  "The  Great 
Illusion."  (Put.,  $1.25n.) — Report  of  the 
Commission  to  Inquire  Into  the  Causes  and 
Conduct  of  the  Balkan  Wars.  (Cam.  Peace, 
gratis.) 

ECONOMICS:  The  Field  of  Social  Ser- 
vice. By  Philip  Davis.  Eighteen  chapters,  each 
by  an  expert,  describe  various  fields  of  social 
work.  (Small,  M.,  Sl.SOn.) — Social  Sanity. 
Bv  Scott  Nearing.  Essavs  of  social  progress. 
(Moff.,  Y.,  $1.25n.) — Property,  Its  Duties 
and  Rights;  historically,  philosophically,  and 
religiously  regarded;  essays  by  various  writers. 
(Macm.,  Sl.SOn.) — Property  and  Contract  in 
Their  Relations  to  the  Distribution  of 
Wealth.  By  R.  T.  Ely.  Two  vols.  Compre- 
hensive original  study  based  on  legal  and  socio- 
logical materials.  (Macm.) — The  Canal  Tolls 
and  American  Shipping.  By  Lewis  Nixon. 
Author  is  foremost  shipbuilder  of  the  United 
States.  (McB.,  V.,  S1.25n.) — A  Theory  of  In- 
terest. By  C.  G.  Hoag.  Both  mathematical 
and  social.  (Macm.,  Sl.SOn.) — Essays  on  Bank- 
ing Reform  in  the  United  States.  By  Paul 
M.  Warburg.  (Acad.  Pol.  Sc,  $1.50.) — Money, 
Credit  and  Banking.  By  J.  T.  Holdsworth. 
(Apltn.,  S2n.) — Standardizing  the  Dollar. 
By  Irving  Fisher.  This  authority  suggests  a  plan 
for  checking  the  rising  cost  of  living.  (Macm.)  — 
Why  Is  the  Dollar  Shrinking?  a  study  in  the 
high  cost  of  living.  By  Irving  Fisher.  Why  and 
how  increased  gold  supply  and  increased  use  of 
checks  diminishes  value  of  dollar.  (Macm., 
$1.25n.) — Banking  and  Currency  in  the 
United  States.  (Acad.  Pol.  Sc,  $2.) — Honest 
Business.  By  A.  K.  Fiske.  Author  is  editor  of 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce.  (Put..  $1.25n.)  — 
The  Income  Tax.  By  E.  R.  A.  Seligman.  Re- 
vised study  of  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of 
Income  taxation  at  home  and  abroad.  A  stand- 
ard work.  (Macm.,  $3n.) — An  Industrial 
History  of  Modern  England.  By  G.  H. 
Perrls.  (Holt,  $2n.) — The  Economic  Organiza- 
tion of  ENGLAND.  By  Wm.  J.  Ashley.  (Longm., 
90c.n.) — An  Economic  History  of  Russia.  By 
Prof.  James  Mavor.  Two  vols.  (Dut.,  $10n.) — 
Prostitution  in  Europe.  By  Abraham  Flexner. 
An  exhaustive,  impartial  and  up-to-date  study. 
Condemns  regulation.  (Ce?U.,  SI. .son.) — CRIM- 
INOLOGY. By  Baron  Raffaele  Garofalo.  Four 
parts:  Crime,  the  criminal,  repression,  proposed 
international  penal  code.  (Lit.,  B.;  tJLSOn.)  — 
History  of  Continental  Criminal  Proced- 
riiK ;  with  special  reference  to  France.  By  A. 
Ksmein.  (Lit.,  B.,  $.'t.son.) — A  History  of 
Pen  vi.  Methods.  By  Geo.  Ives.  (Stokes,  S3n.) 
— Prisons  and  Prisoners.  By  Lady  Lytton  and 
Warton.  Author  was  first  high  rank  militant 
suffragist  to  be  imprisoned.     (Doran,  Sin.) — The 
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Max  Behind  the  Bars.  By  Winifred  L.  Taylor. 
Studies  of  convicts  and  their  reform.  (Scrib., 
Sl.SOn.) — Within  Prison  Walls.  By  T.  M. 
Osborne.  A  narrative  of  personal  experience  dur- 
ing a  week  in  the  State  prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Author  is  Chairman  of  N.  Y.  Prison  Reform  Asso- 
ciation. (Apltn.,  Sl.SOn.) — Children  in  Bond- 
age. By  Edwin  Markham,  Judge  Lindsey,  and 
Geo.  Creel.  Summarizes  seven  years  of  child-labor 
investigations.  (Hearst,  Sl.SOn.) — Problems  of 
Child  Welfare.  By  G.  B.  Mangold.  Conser- 
vation of  life;  health  and  physique;  training  and 
education;  child  labor;  juvenile  delinquency,  etc. 
(Macm.,  $2n.) — Social  Work  in  Hospitals;  a 
contribution  to  progressive  medicine.  By  Ida 
M.  Cannon.  (Survey,  $1.50.) — A  Model  Hous- 
ing Law.  By  .Lawrence  Veiller.  Reviews  whole 
question  of  housing  laws.  (Survey.,  82.) — Fi- 
nancing the  Wage-Earner's  Family.  By  Scott 
Nearing.  A  determination  of  American  stand- 
ards of  living.  (Huebsch,  S1.25n.) — Jewish  Im- 
migration to  the  United  States  from  1S81  to 
1910.  By  S.  Joseph.  (Longm.,  $1.50.) — The  Old 
World  in  the  New;  the  significance  of  past  and 
present  immigration  to  the  American  people.  By 
Edw.  A.  Ross.  Author  is  professor  at  Wisconsin. 
Thinks  to-day's  immigration  a  menace.  (Cent., 
S?.40n:> — With  Poor  Immigrants  to  America. 
By  Stephen  Graham.  (Macm.,  $2n.) — Violence 
and  the  Labor  Movement.  By  Robt.  Hunter. 
(Macm.,  Sl.SOn.) — American  Labor  Unions; 
by  a  member.    By  Helen  Marot.     (Holt,  $1.25n.) 

RAILROADS:  Government  Ownership  of 
Railways.  By  S.  O.  Dunn.  (Apltn.,  Sl.SOn.) — 
Outlines  of  Railway  Economics.  By  Douglas 
Knoop.  (Macm.,  Sl.SOn.) — Railway  Misrule. 
By  E.  D.  Kenna.  Believes  railroads  in  United 
States  should  be  nationalized.  (Duff.,  SI. SSn.) — 
The  Truth  About  the  Railroads.  By  Howard 
Elliott,  head  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  (H. 
Miff.,  S1.25n.) — State  Regulation  of  Public 
Utilities.  (Acad.  Pol.  Sci.,  Sin.) — The  Rail- 
ways of  the  World.  By  Ernest  Protheroe. 
(Dun.,  S2.50n.) — The  Railways  of  South  and 
Central  America.  By  Fred.  M.  Halsey. 
(Fitch.,  Sl.SOn.) 

LAW:  The  Law  as  a  Vocation.  By  F.  J. 
Allen.  (Vocation  Bu.,  75c.) — Woman  and  the 
Law.  Chapters  by  various  authorities.  (Civics 
Soc,  S1.63.) — The  American  Doctrine  of 
Judicial  Supremacy.  By  C.  G.  Haines.  (Macm., 
Sin.) — Reform  in  Administration  of  Justice. 
(Am.  Acad.  Pol.  Sci.,  SI.) — Juvenile  Courts 
and  Probation.  By  Bernard  Flexner  and  Roger 
N.  Baldwin.  (Cent.,  S1.25n.) — The  Judicial 
Veto.  By  H.  A.  Davis.  (H.  Miff.,  Sin.)  — 
Documents  Illustrative  of  International 
Law.     By  Rev.  T.  J.  Lawrence.     (Heath,  $2.) 

EDUCATION:  School  Training  of  De- 
fective Children.  By  H.  H.  Goddard.  (World 
Bk.,  75c.) — Physical  Examination  and  Train- 
ing of  Children.  By  Chas.  K.  Taylor.  (Win., 
Sin.) — The  Mother  in  Education.  By  Flor- 
ence H.  Winterburn.  Offers  a  logical  plan  for 
home  character  training.  (McB.,  Sl.SOn.) — 
Educating  the  Child  at  Home.  By  Ella  F. 
Lynch.  System  which  does  not  require  elaborate 
apparatus  explained  in  non-technical  language. 
(Harp.,  SI.) — School  Costs  and  School  Ac- 
counting. By  J.  H.  Hutchinson.  (Teachers' 
Coll..  $1.50.) — Better  Rural  Schools.  By  G. 
H.  Betts  and  O.  E.  Hall.  (Bobbs,  S1.25n.)  — 
State  and  County  Educational  Reorganiza- 
tion. By  E.  P.  Cubberley.  The  revised  Con- 
stitution and  School  Code  of  the  State  of  Asceola, 
a  hypothetical  State  located  in  the  upper  Missis- 
siDpi  Valley.  (Macm.,  S1.25n.) — The  Corner- 
stone of  Education.  By  Edw.  Lyttleton.  An 
essay  on  the  home  training  of  children.  (Put., 
Sl.SOn.) — What  Is  It  to  Be  Educated?  By 
C.  H.  Henderson.  (H.  Miff.,  $1.50n.) — Dr. 
Montessori's  Own  Handbook.  By  Maria 
Montessori.  Full,  clear  account  of  Montessori 
method;  description  of  the  apparatus,  with  in- 
structions for  its  use.  (Stokes.,  Sin.) — The  Feed- 
ing of  School  Children.  By  M.  E.  Bulkley. 
(Macm..,  S1.25n.) — The  Freshman  and  His 
College.  Comp.  by  F.  C.  Lockwood.  Essays  i 
on  college  education  by  a  dozen  authors.  (Heath, 
80c.) — The  Montessori  Method  and  the 
American  School.  By  Florence  E.  Ward. 
(Macm.,  $1.25n.) — The  Backward  Child.  By 
Barbara  Spofford  Morgan.    Practical  psychology 


and  treatment.  (Put.,  S1.25n.) — Industri/l 
Education,  Its  Problems,  Methods  and 
Dangers.  By  Alb.  H.  Leake.  (H.  Miff.,  S1.25n.) 
— The  Montessori  Principles  and  Practice. 
By  E.  P.  Culverwell.  Chiefly  discusses  psycho- 
logical bases  of  system.  (John  Martin,  S1.25n.)  — 
Mothers  and  Children.  By  Dorothy  Cannelsl 
Fisher.  A  book  of  help  for  the  most  complicated 
and  important  enterprise  in  the  world — the  rear- 
ing of  children.     (Holt,  $l:25n.) 

WOMAN:  The  Unexpurgated  Case  Against 
Woman  Suffrage.  By  Sir  Almroth  Wright.  A 
smashing  attack  which  excited  wide  discussion. 
(Hoeber,  Sin.) — Woman  Suffrage.  A  dozen 
chapters  of  general  review  by  authorities.  (Civics 
Soc,  SI. 63.) — A  Survey  of  the  Woman  Prob- 
lem. By  Rosa  Mayreder.  (Dor an,  Sl.SOn.)  — 
The  Family  and  Society.  By  J.  M.  Gillette, 
professor  of  sociology,  U.  of  N.  Dak.  (McClg., 
50c. n.) — Public  Pensions  to  Widows  with 
Children;  a  study  of  their  administration  ir 
several  American  cities.  By  C.  C.  Carstens. 
(Sage,  10c.) — Socialism  and  Motherhood.  By 
John  Spargo.  (Huebsch,  60c.n.) — The  Renais- 
sance of  Motherhood.  By  Ellen  C.  S.  Key. 
Restates  the  old  axiom  that  woman's  crowning 
work  is  child  bearing,  and  proposes  the  subsidizing 
of  motherhood.  (Put.,  S1.25n.) — American 
Legislation  Restricting  the  Hours  of  Labor, 
for  Women;  extracts  from  the  statutes.  (Con. 
League,  50c.) — Meditations  on  Votes  for 
Women.  By  S.  McC.  Crothers.  A  conservative 
view  of  equal  suffrage — quiet,  urbane,  in  no(  sense 
controversial.  (H.  Miff.,  Sin.) — My  Own  Story. 
By  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst.  However  much 
most  readers  may  condemn  the  author's  theory, 
her  sincerity  is  evident.     (Hearst,  S2n.) 

ETIQUETTE:  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Social 
Usage.  By  Helen  L.  Roberts.  (Put.,  $2.50.)  — 
Complete  Etiquette.  By  Marion  Harland. 
(Bobbs,  Sin.) — Good  Form  for  All  Occasions; 
a  manual  of  dress,  manners,  and  entertainment. 
By  Florence  M.  H.  Hall.     (Harp.,  Sin.) 

SCIENCE. 

A  New  Era  in  Chemistry.  By  H.  C.  Jones. 
Some  important  developments  of  last  twenty-live 
years.  (Van  N.,  S2n.) — The  Chemistry  of  the 
Radio  Elements.  By  F.  Soddy.  (Longm., 
81.25n.) — Handbook  of  Photomicrography. 
By  H.  Lloyd  Hind  and  W.  Bough  Bandies. 
(Dut.,  $2.S0n.) — Alaskan  Glacier  Studies  cf 
the  National  Geographic  Society  in  ti  e 
Yakutat  Bay,  Prince  William  Sound  and 
Lower  Copper  River  Regions.  By  R.  S.  Tait 
and  L.  Martin.  (S5.) — Mountains;  their  origin, 
growth,  and  decay.  By  Jas.  Geikie.  (Van  Nos., 
$4n.) — The  Ocean;  a  general  account  of  the 
science  of  the  sea.  By  Sir  John  Murray.  (Holt, 
SOc.n.) — The  Quarternary  Ice  Age.  By  W. 
B  Wright.  (Macm.,  SSn.) — The  Salton  Sea. 
By  D.  T.  MacDougal  and  others.  (Carn.  Inst., 
So.) — The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Fiords.  By 
Jas.  W.  Gregory.  (Dut.,  SSn.) — Artificial 
Parthenogenesis  and  Fertilization.  By 
Jacques  Loeb.  Authoritative  summarization  of 
recent  experiments.  (U.  of  Chic,  S2.S0n.) — The 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.  (of  six  vols.)  Edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
A  monumental  work  by  our  foremost  authority. 
(Macm.) — Plant  Breeding.  By  J.  M.  Coulter. 
How  new  and  desirable  plants  are  produced. 
(Apltn.,  Sl.SOn.) — Plant  Breeding.  By  L.  K. 
Bailey  and  A.  W.  Gilbert.  (Macm.) — Pre- 
historic Times  as  Illustrated  by  Ancient 
Remains  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
Modern  Savages.  By  John  Lubbock,  Lord 
Avebury.  (Holt,  S3.50n.) — Prehistoric  Man 
and  His  Story.  By  Prof.  G.  F.  S.  Elliott. 
(Lipp.,  S2n.) — Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age; 
their  environment,  life,  and  art.  By  H.  F. 
Osborn.  (Scrib.) — Sex.  By  Pat.  Geddes  and  J. 
A.  Thomson.  (Holt,  SOc.n.) — Wild  Life  Across 
the  World.  By  Cherry  Kearton.  Introd.  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  (Doran,  SSn.) — Life  His- 
tories of  African  Game  Animals.  By  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Edm.  Heller.  (Scrib.,  $10n.) 
— The  American  Natural  History;  the  higher 
animals  of  North  America.  By  Wm.  T.  Horna- 
day.  4  v.  (Scrib.,  S7.50n.) — The  Wild  kee. 
By  J.  H.  Fabre.  (Dodd,  Sl.SOn.) — The  Amer- 
ican Beaver.  By  A.  R.  Dugmore.  (Lipp.* 
$2.50n.) 
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EUGENICS:  The  Progress  of  Eugenics. 
By  Caleb  W.  Saleeby.  (Funk,  $1.50n.)  — 
Eugenics;  twelve  university  lectures.  By  M. 
A.  Aldrich  and  others.  (Dodd,  S2n.) — The  Small 
Family  System;  Is  It  Injurious  or  Immoral? 
By  Chas.  Vickery  Drysdale.  Advocates  the 
deliberate  limitation  of  families.     (Huebsch,  Sin.) 

APPLIED   SCIENCE,    ETC. 

MEDICINE,  HYGIENE:  CIVILIZATION  AND 
Health.  By  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson.  Essays  in 
popular  medicine.  (H.  Miff.,  Sl.SOn.) — Health 
Master.  By  Sam'l  Hopkins  Adams.  A  doctor 
establishes  himself  in  a  household  on  Chinese  plan 
of  keeping  the  family  well  instead  of  curing  it 
after  it  gets  sick.  (H.  Miff.,  S1.35n.) — The  New 
Public  Health.  By  Dr.  H.  W.  Hill. 
(Macm.) — Animal  Experimentation  and  Med- 
ical Progress,  by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.  A  dozen 
able  and  authoritative  papers  on  the  value  of 
vivisection.  (H.  Miff.,  S1.75n.) — Tuberculosis: 
Its  Cause,  Cure  and  Prevention.  By  E.  O. 
Otis,  M.  D.,  professor  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
Tufts  Medical  School.  (Crow.,  S1.25n.) — Con- 
sumption. By  J.  B.  Hawes,  M.  D.  What  it  is 
and  what  to  do  about  it.  (Small, M.,  50c.?i.) — The 
Care  of  the  Skin.  By  C.  J.  White.  Common 
skin  diseases  and  how  to  avoid  them.  (Harvard, 
SOc.n.) — Adding  Years  to  Your  Life.  By  H. 
L.  Williams,  M.  D.  The  secrets  of  keeping  young. 
(Hearst,  Sin.) — Health  Through  Diet.  By  K. 
G.  Haig.  "A  practical  guide  to  the  uric-acid-free 
diet,  founded  on  eighteen  years'  personal  experi- 
ence." (Lipp.,  $1.25n.) — Feeble-Mindedness; 
its  causes  and  consequences.  By  H.  H.  Goddard. 
Close  study  of  327  cases  directly  observed  by  au- 
thor at  Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 
(Macm.,  S4n.) — The  Young  Mother's  Hand- 
book; home  treatment,  diet  and  physical  train- 
ing for  children.  By  Marianna  Wheeler.  (Harp., 
Sin.) — Better  Babies  and  Their  Care.  By 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Richardson  (Stokes,  75c.n.) — Before 
the  Baby  Comes.  By  Marianna  Wheeler.  In- 
formation for  the  prospective  mother.  (Harp., 
■Sin.* — Expectant  Motherhood;  its  supervision 
and  hvgiene.  By  J.  W.  Ballantyne,  M.  D.  (Funk, 
Sl.SOn.) 

ENGINEERING,  ETC.:  Every  Man  His 
Own  Mechanic.  By  John  Barnard.  Simple  car- 
pentrv,  plumbing,  wiring,  etc.,  for  the  man  of 
the  house.  (stokes,  Sl.SOn.) — The  Modern 
Gasoline  Automobile.  By  Victor  W.  Page. 
Its  design,  construction,  maintenance  and  re- 
pair; complete,  up  to  date  and  authoritative. 
(Hen.,  Sl.SOn.) — Harper's  Gasoline  Engine 
Book.  By  Alpheus  Hyatt  Verrill.  (Harp.,  Sin.) 
— questions  and  Answers  Relating  to  Mod- 
ern Automobile  Design,  Construction  and 
Repair.  By  Victor  W.  Page.  (Hen.,  S1.50.)  — 
Motorcycle  Principles  and  the  Light  Car. 
By  R.  B.  Whitman.  (Aplln.,  Sl.SOn.) — The 
Cyclecar  Manual.  (Spon.,  50c.) — The  Con- 
trol of  Water  as  Applied  to  Irrigation, 
Power  and  Town  Water  Supply  Purposes. 
By  P.  M.  Parker.  (Van  Nos.,  $4n.) — Commercial 
Paints  and  Paintings.  By  A.  S.  Jennings. 
(Vara  Nos.,  S2n.) — The  Basketry  Book.  By 
Mary  M.  Blanchard.  Complete  guide  to  reed 
weaving.     (Scrib.,  S2n.) 

AVIATION:  Kitecraft  and  Kite  Tourna- 
ments. By  C.  M.  Miller.  (Manual  Arts.  SI.)  — 
Flying;  some  practical  experiences.  By  Gustave 
Hamel  and  Chas.  C.  Turner.  (Lonom.,  SS.SOn.) — • 
Sovereignty  Over  the  air.  By  Sir  H.  E.  Rich- 
arils.  (Oxford,  60c.n.) — Flight  Without  For- 
mulae;  simple  discussions  on  the  mechanics  of 
the  aeroplane.  By  E.  A.  Duchene.  (Longm., 
S2.25n.) — Aeroplanes  in  Gusts;  soaring  flight 
and  the  stability  of  aeroplanes.  By  S.  L.  Walk- 
den.     (Spon.,  S5.) 

AGRICULTURE:  That  Farm.  By  Harrison 
Whlttingham.  A  dry  goods  merchant  runs  a 
farm  as  lie  would  a  store — so  far  as  business 
methods  go.  (Don.,  P.,Sl.20n.)  —  Letters  ok  an 
Old  Farmer  to  His  Son.  By  Win.  R.  Lighton. 
Rich  with  experience  of  life,  mellow  and  sane, 
are  these  philosophical  observations  on  farm- 
ing. (Doran,  il.SSn.) — The  Like  or  the  Land, 
or  Parking  after  Fiftt.  By  n.  W.  Wiley, 
M.  D.  (Cent.,  Sl.40n.) — Ruhal  Credit.  By 
Hon.  M.  T.  Herrlck.  Discusses  systems  of  vari- 
ous foreign  countries  as  adaptable  here.  (Apltn., 
S2n.) — Farm  Structures.    By  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw, 


355p.  (Macm.,  S1.75n.) — Small  Grains.  By 
M.  A.  Carleton,  cerealist  of  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric. 
(Macm.) — Manual  of  Weeds.  By  Ada  E. 
Georgia.  How  to  identify,  guard  against  and 
fight  them.  (Macm.,  S2n.) — Forage  Plants 
and  Their  Culture.  By  Chas.  V.  Piper. 
(Macm.,  S1.75n.) — The  Secrets  of  Mushroom 
Growing  Simply  Explained.  By  A.  V.  Jackson. 
(Hooper  Pr.,  S3.) — Commercial  Gardening. 
Edited  by  John  Weathers.  "A  practical  and 
scientific  treatise  for  market  gardeners,  nursery- 
men, etc."  4v.  (Macm.,  SISn.) — The  Home  Vege- 
table Garden.  By  Adolph  Kruhm.  Author  has 
had  many  years  of  practical  experience  both  as  a 
seedsman  and  a  gardener.  (Judd.,  Sin.) — The 
Principles  of  Irrigation  Practice.  By  John 
A.  Widstoe.  Author  is  President  of  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College.  (Macm.,  Sl.TSn.) — Soils  and 
Crops.  By  T.  F.  Hunt  and  C.  W.  Burkett. 
(Judd.,  S1.50n.) — The  Farm  Woodlot.  By  E. 
G.  Cheyney  and  J.  P.  Wentling.  "A  handbook  of 
forestry  for  the  farmer."  (Macm.,  Sl.SOn.) — 
Manual  of  Fruit  Insects.  By  M.  V.  Slinger- 
Jand.  Practical  account  of  the  chief  pests. 
(Macm.,  S2n.) — Productive  Orcharding;  mod- 
ern methods  of  growing  and  marketing  fruit. 
By  Fred.  Coleman  Sears.  (Lipp.,  S1.50n.)~ 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Poultry  Yard.  By  Vero- 
Kemball  Shaw.  (Dutt.,  tSn.) — Management 
and  Breeding  of  Horses.  By  M.  W.  Harper. 
(Judd.,  S3.) — Profitable  Horse  Husbandry. 
By  Carl  W.  Gay.  (Lipp.,  Sl.SOn.) — Manage- 
ment and  Feeding  of  Sheep.  By  Thos.  Shaw. 
(Judd.,  S2.) — Sheep  Feeding  and  Farm  Man- 
agement. By  D.  H.  Doane.  (Ginn,  SI.) — The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Live-Stock 
Judging.    By  C.  W.  Gay.    Illus.     (Macm.) 

BUILDING,  HOUSEFURNISHING:  INSIDE 
the  House  That  Jack  Built.  By  G.  L.  Hunter. 
The  planning  of  an  ideal  house  told  in  imaginary 
conversations.  (Lane,  SI. Son.) — House  and 
Gardens.  By  E.  L.  Lutyens.  Devoted  to  the 
work  of  one  architect,  with  many  illustrations. 
(Scrib.,  S8n.) — The  Expert  House  Painter. 
By  A.  A.  Kelly.  (Maslzr  Painter  Pub.,  S3.50.) — 
Concrete  Floors  and  Sidewalks.  By  A.  A. 
Houghton.  (Hen.,  50c.) — Building  by  a  Build- 
er; practical  and  economic  considerations  for  the 
man  about  to  build.  By  B.  A.  Howes.  (Dou.,  P., 
Sl.SOn.) — The  Hollow-Tile  House.  By  F. 
Squires.  (Comstock,  S2.50.) — Cement,  Concrete 
and  Bricks.  By  A.  B.  Searle.  (Van  Nos.,  SSn.) 
— Builders'  Reliable  Estimator  and  Con- 
tractors' Guide.  By  F.  T.  Hodgson.  "Com- 
plete guide  for  pricing."  (Sears  R.,  S4-) — The 
Book  of  Little  Houses.  Practical  suggestions 
for  builders  of  them.  (Macm.,  50c.  «.) — The 
Colonial  House.  By  Joe  E.  Chandler.  Con- 
tinues the  series:  "The  Half-Timber  House," 
'The  Stucco  House,"  etc.  (McB.,  N.,  S'.SOn.)  — 
Homes  That  Architects  Have  Built  for 
Themselves.  Edited  by  Richardson  Wright. 
(McB.,  N.,  S2.50n.)  —  Country  Houses.  By 
Ay  mar  Embury  2d.  Suggestive  designs  by  per- 
haps the  foremost  American  country  house  ar- 
chitect. (Dou.,  P.,  SSn.) — Planning  and  Fur- 
nishing the  Home.  By  Mary  J.  Quinn.  (Harp., 
Sin.) — The  Honest  House.  By  Ruby  R. 
Goodnow  and  Rayne  Adams.  Simple  principles 
of  artistically  correct  planning  and  design. 
(Cent.,  S3n.) — Colonial  Mansions  of  Mary- 
land and  Delaware.  By  J.  M.  Hammond. 
Many  photos.  (Lipp.,  SSn.) — Historic  Homes 
of  New  England.  By  Mary  H.  Northern!. 
150  lllus.  from  photos.  (Little,  SSn.) — Electric 
LIGHTING.  By  Alt.  H.  Avery.  (Funk,  Sin.) 
— Making  Built-In  Furniture.  By  Abbot  Mc- 
Clure.  (Mcli..  N.,  SOc.n.) — Housefurnishing 
and  Decoration.  By  A.  MoClure  and  H.  D. 
Eberleln.  Practical  book  for  those  with  limited 
means.  (Mcli.,  .V.,  Sl.SOn.)-—  The  Charm  of  the 
Antique.  By  Robt.  and  Eliz.  Shackleton.  Co- 
lonial furniture  and  decoration.  (Hearst,  S2.50n.) 
— oriental  Rugs.  By  J.  K.  Munford.  New 
cheaper  edition  of  this  authoritative  work. 
(Scrib.,  SSn.) — The  Practical  Book  of  Period 
Furniture.  By  H.  D.  Eberleln  and  A.  McClure. 
(Lipp.,  t5n.) 

BUSINESS:  The  Cause  of  Business  De- 
pressions as  Disclosed  by  an  Analysis  of  the 
Basic  Principles  of  Economics.  By  H.  Bil- 
gram  and  L.  E.  Levy.  (Lipp.,  S2n.)  —  Business; 
a  Profession.   By  Louis  D.  Brandeis.   Essays  on 
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business.  (Small.  M.,  $2n.) — Factory  Adminis- 
tration and  Accounts.  By  Edw.  T.  Elbourne 
and  others.  An  English  work.  (Longm.,  $7.50n.) 
— Talks  on  Thrift;  a  plea  for  common  sense 
saving.  By  T.  D.  MacGregor.  (Bankers'  Pub., 
SI.) — Increasing  Human  Efficiency  in  Busi- 
ness. By  Walt.  Dill  Scott.  (Macm.,  60c.n.)  — 
Accounting  Practice  and  Procedure.  By  A. 
L.  Dickinson.  (Ronald,  $3.) — Corporate  Pro- 
motions and  Reorganizations.  By  Arth.  Stone 
Dewing.  (Harv.  Univ.,  $2.50.) — The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Management.  By  L.  M.  Gilbreth.  (St. 
&  W.,  $2n.) — The  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Investment.  By  E.  B.  Skinner.  (Ginn,  $2.25.)  — 
Business  Cycles.  By  W.  C.  Mitchell.  Detailed 
statistical  analyses.  (U.  of  Cal.,  $5.) — Mercan- 
tile Credits.  By  M.  Martin  Kallman  and  others. 
Practical  lectures.  (Ronald,  $2.) — The  20th 
Century  Manual  of  Business.  By  Prof.  E.  C. 
Mills.  (Win.,  $1.25n.) — Business  Men's  Edi- 
tion of  Cushing's  Manual.  Including  parlia- 
mentary practice  in  business  corporation  meet- 
ings. (Win.,  75c.n.) — News,  Ads.  and  Sales. 
By  J.  P.  Opdyeke.  Suggestions  for  studying 
magazines  and  newspapers  to  better  business 
English.  (Macm.,  $1.25n.) — Business  English 
and  Correspondence.  By  Roy  Davis  and  C.  H. 
Lingham.  (Ginn.,  $1.) — What  a  Salesman 
Should  Know.  By  H.  C.  Taylor.  (Browne, 
75c.n.) — Salesmanship  for  Women.  By  Mrs. 
R.  A.  B.  Roche.  (Ronald,  $1.) — The  Automatic 
Letter  Writer.  Organizing  business  corre- 
spondence, standard  paragraphs  and  form  let- 
lers,  etc.  (Shaw,  $8.) — Retail  Selling  and 
Store  Management.  By  Paul  H.  Neystrom. 
(Apltn.,  $1.50n.) — Salesmanship.  By  Wm.  Max- 
well. Breezy  papers  first  published  in  Collier's. 
(H.  Miff.,  $ln.) — What  an  Advertiser  Should 
Know.  By  Henry  C.  Taylor.  Some  advertising 
A  B  C's.  (Browne  &  H.,  75c.n.) — The  Window 
Trimmer's  Handbook.  (Int.  TextbJc.,  $1.25.)  — 
Railroad  Accounts  and  Accounting.  By  Wm. 
E.  Hooper.  (Apltn.,  $2n.) — The  Conquest  of 
the  Tropics.  By  Fred.  U.  Adams.  A  history 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company.  (Dou.,  P.,  S2n.) — 
The  Conquest  of  Oil.  By  Fred.  A.  Talbot. 
Storv  of  its  discovery,  refinement,  products  and 
uses.  (Lipp..  &1.50n.) — Clubs  and  Their  Man- 
agement. By  F.  W.Pixley.  (Pitm.,  $2.50.)  — 
Famous  Old  East  Indiamen.  By  E.  K.  Chatter- 
ton.    (Lipp.,  $Sn.) 

HOUSEHOLD      SCIENCE:  THE      MARY 

Frances  Housekeeper.  Cleverly  contrived 
book;  illus.  in  color,  to  teach  young  folks  house 
furnishing  and  keeping.  Sequel  to  similar 
books  on  cooking  and  sewing.  (Win.,  $1.50n.)  — 
The  Efficient  Kitchen.  By  Georgie  Boynton 
Child.  Suggestive  summaries  of  radical  experi- 
mentations. (McB.,  N.,$1.25n.) — Salads,  Sand- 
wiches     AND      CHAFING-DISH      DAINTIES.  By 

Janet  M.  Hill.  (Little,  B.,  $1.50n.) — 1,001  Tests 
of  Foods,  Beverages  and  Toilet  Accessories; 
good  and  otherwise;  why  they  are  so.  By  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley.  Various  proprietary  articles 
and  foods  are  here  analyzed  and  branded  by 
name.  (Hearst,  $1.25n.) — Dishes  and  Bev- 
erages of  the  Old  South.  By  Mrs.  Martha 
McCulloch- Williams.  (McB.,  N.,  $1.25n.)  — 
The  Oriental  Cook  Book.  By  A.  H.  Keoleian. 
(Sully,  $1.25n.) — One  Hundred  Salads.  By 
Mrs.  Linda  Hull  Larned.  (Scrib.,  SOc.n.) — The 
American  Cook  Book;  recipes  for  every-day  use. 
By  Mrs.  Janet  McKenzie  Hill.  (Bost.  Cooking 
Sen.,  $1.) — Low  Cost  Recipes.  By  Edith  G. 
Harbison.  (Jacobs,  75c.n.) — How  to  Cook  and 
Why.  By  Eliz.  Condit  and  Jessie  E.  Long. 
Presents  in  simple  language  scientific  principles 
underlying  cookery.  (Harp.,  $ln.) — Meatless 
Cookery.  By  Maria  Mel.  Gillmore.  (Dut., 
$2.50n.) — One  Hundred  Cold  Desserts.  By 
Linda  H.  Larned.  (Scrib.,  SOc.n.) — The  Pure 
Food  Cook  Book.  Edited  by  Mildred  Mad- 
docks.  Minutely  explicit  directions  which  do 
not  take  any  knowledge  of  cooking  for  granted. 
(Hearst,  $ln.) — A  Study  of  Foods.  By  Ruth 
A.  Wardall  and  Edna  N.  White.  Their  money 
value,  nutritive  value,  preparation,  etc.  (Ginn, 
70c.) — Table  Decorations  and  Delicacies. 
By  Hester  Price.  96  illus.  fr.  photos.  (Win.,  $2n.) 
— Novel  Ways  of  Entertaining.  By  Florence 
M.  H.  Winterburn  and  others.  (Harp.,  $ln.)  — 
Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems.  By  M.  S.  Cooley. 
{Heating  Mag.,  $3.) — Insects  Injurious  to  the 


Household.  By  Glenn  W.  Herrick.  How  to  ident- 
ify and  fight  them.  (Macm.) — Dress  De- 
sign. By  Talbot  Hughes.  For  artists  and. 
dressmakers.  (Macm.,  $3n.) — Principles  of 
Correct  Dress.  By  Florence  May  Hull  Win- 
terburn; incl.  chapters  by  Jean  Worth  and  Paul 
Poiret.  Not  the  mode  of  the  moment,  but  per- 
manent rules  of  artistic  costume.  (Harp.,  $ln.) 
— The  Modern  Crochet  Book.  Edited  by 
Flora  Klickman.  (Stokes,  60c.n.) — Baby  Cloth- 
ing, with  Patterns.  By  Wilena  Hitching  and 
Delia  T.  Lutes.     (Stokes,  $ln.) 

FINE  ARTS. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING:  The  Prac- 
tical Book  of  Garden  Architecture.  By 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Westeott  Humphreys.  Compre- 
hensive, practical,  and  suited  to  a  range  of 
purses.  (Lipp.,  $5n.) — Gardens  in  the  Making. 
By  W.  H.  Godfrey.  (Scrib.,  $2n.) — The  Small. 
Rock  Garden.  By  E.  H.  Jenkins.  (Scrib.,  $ln.) 
— Making  Fences,  Walls  and  Hedges.  By  W. 
H.  Butterfield.  (McB.,  N.,  SOc.n.) — Rock  Gar- 
dens; how  to  make  and  maintain  them.  By 
Lewis  B.  Meredith.  (Scrib.,  $2.75n.) — The 
Practical  Book  of  Outdoor  Rose  Growing. 
By  Geo.  C.  Thomas,  Jr.  (Lipp.,  $4n.) — Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning.  (Am.  Acad.  Pol.  Sci., 
$1.) — Modern  City  Planning  and  Main- 
tenance. By  Fk.  Koester.  A  sumptuous,  splen- 
didly illus.  and  comprehensive  study.  (McB.,  N., 
$6n.) — Ancient  Town  Planning.  By  F.  J. 
Haverfield.  Ancient  Greek,  Roman  and  Chi- 
nese.     (Oxford   Univ.,  $2n.) 

PAINTING:  Artist  and  Public;  and  other 
essays  on  art  subjects.  By  Kenyon  Cox. 
(Scrib.,  $1.50n.) — Art  Talks  with  Ranger. 
By  R.  H.  Bell.  Ranger  is  head  of  the  Tonal 
School.  (Put.,  Sl.SOn.) — The  Ministry  of 
Art.  By  R.  A.  Cram.  Lectures  on  its  meaning 
and  message.  (H.  Miff.,  $1.60n.)—  The  Home 
Book  of  Great  Paintings.  By  Estelle  May 
Hurll.  105  famous  pictures,  illus.,  described,  and 
interpreted.  (H.  Miff.,  $3.50n.)— The  Study  of 
Modern  Painting.  By  Margaret  S.  Anderson. 
(Cent.,$2n.) — A  History  of  Painting  in  Italy: 
Umbria,  Florence  and  Siena.  By  Sir  J.  A. 
Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  v.  5,  6.  (Scrib., 
each,  $6n.) — Egyptian  Art;  studies.  By  Sir  G. 
C.  C.  Maspero.  Author  is  an  authority.  (Apltn., 
$7.60n.) — Engravings  of  William  Blake.  By 
A.  G.  B.  Russell.  (H.  Miff.,  $7.50n.) — The 
Great  Painter-Etchers  from  Rembrandt  to 
Whistler.  By  M.  C.  Salaman.  (Lane,  $Sn.)  — 
Classics  in  Art  Ser.    (Brent.).  Series  includes: 

CORREGGIO     (2.50n.),     DONATELLO     (3n.),     DURER 

(S3.50n.),  Fra  Angelico  ($3.50n.),  Holbein 
(SS.SOn.),  Mantegna  ($3n.),  Memling  (S2.50n.)r 
Michelangelo  ($2.50n.),  Murillo  (SS.SOn.), 
Raffael  (S3n.),  Rembrandt  ($4.50n.),  Rubens 
($4n.),  Titian  ($3n.).  Van  Dyck  ($5n.),  Velas- 
quez ($2.50n.),  Watteau  ($3n.) — Peasant 
Art  in  Italy.  Edited  by  Chas.  Holme.  Houses, 
lace,  textiles,  jewelry,  pottery,  etc.  400  illus. 
(Lane,  $3.) — Greek  Art  and  National  Life. 
By  S.  C.  Kaines  Smith.  (Scrib.,  $2.75n.) — 
Paris;  critical  notes  on  the  Louvre.  By  J.  C. 
Van  Dyke.  (Scrib.,  75c. n.) — London;  critical 
notes  on  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Wallace 
Collection.  By  J.  C.  Van  Dyke.  (Scrib.,  $ln.)  — 
Figure  Drawing.  By  Rich.  Hatton.  (Scrib., 
$2.25n.) — An  Artist  in  Spain.  By  A.  C. 
Michael.  Illus.  in  color  by  author.  (Do'ran,  $5n.) 
— Short  Cuts  to  Sketching.  By  Hayward 
Young.  Intended  for  those  with  little  artistic 
training  as  a  help  in  vacation  sketching.  (Stokes, 
$2n.) — Greek  Sculpture  and  Modern  Art. 
By  Sir  Chas.  Waldstein.     (Put.,  $2.50n.) 

ARCHITECTURE:  A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE: v.  3,  Romanesque  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  A.  L.  Frothingham.  Completes  Russell 
Sturgis's  monumental  work.  (Dou.,  $5n.)  — 
A  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By  T.  F. 
Bumpus.  (Dodd,  $3n.) — Gothic  Architec- 
ture in  Spain.  By  G.  E.  Street.  (Dut.,  $2n.)  — 
Architecture  and  the  Allied  Arts;  Greek, 
Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic. 
By  A.  M.  Brooks.  (Bobbs-M.,  SS.SOn.) — Color 
Decoration  of  Architecture.  By  J.  Ward. 
(Scrib.,  $4n.) — Baroque  Architecture.  By 
M.  S.  Briggs.  (McB.,  N.,  $5n.) — Early  Renais- 
sance Architecture  in  England.  By  J.  A. 
Gotch.   New  edition,    (Scrib.,  $6n.) — Carillons 
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(Bell  Towers)  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 
By  W.  G.  Rice.  (Lane,  $1.25n.) — A  Book,  of 
Bridges.  By  Frank  Brangwyn,  A.  R.  A.  40 
plates  in  color.  (Lane,  $6n.) — Early  American 
Churches.  By  Aymar  Embury,  2d.  (Don., 
$2.80n.) 

MUSIC:  Nature  in  Music;  and  other  studies 
In  the  tone  poetry  of  to-day.  By  Lawrence  Gil 
man.  (Lane,  $1.25n.) — Lost  Vocal  Art  and  Its 
Restoration;  with  practical  exercises.  By  Wm. 
W.  Shaw.  Introd.  by  David  Bispham.  (Lipp., 
$1.50n.) — How  to  Breathe,  Speak  and  Sing. 
By  Robt.  Stephenson.  (Stokes,  60c. n.) — How  to 
Listen  to  an  Orchestra.  By  Annie  Wilson 
Patterson.  (Pott.,  S1.75n.) — A  Guide  to  the 
Chassevant  Method  of  Musical  Education. 
By  Marian  P.  Gibb.  Mile.  C,  a  Swiss  teacher, 
has  adapted  the  Montessori  method  to  musical 
instruction.  (Stokes,  Sin.) — A  History  of  Rus- 
sian Music.  By  M.  Montague-Nathan.  (Scrib., 
$1.75n.) — Piano  Playing;  with  piano  questions 
answered.  By  Josef  Hofmann.  (Dou.,  P.,  Sin.)  — 
The  Player-Piano  Up-to-Date.  By  Wm.  B. 
White.  Practical  and  comprehensive  handbook 
of  the  leading  piano-playing  mechanisms,  their 
care  and  use.  (Bill.,  $1.50.) — The  Organ 
Viewed  from  Within.  By  J.  Broadhouse. 
Practical  handbook  of  organ  mechanism.  (Scrib., 
Sin.) — Organ  Playing;  its  technique  and  ex- 
pression. By  Arth.  E.  Hull.  Inch  programmes 
for  organ  recitals.  (Bost.  Music,  $2n.) — Dic- 
tionary of  the  Organ.  By  Carl  Locher.  (Dut., 
$1.25n.) — A  Critical  Study  of  Beethoven's 
Nine  Symphonies.  By  Hector  Berlioz.  (Scrib., 
Sl.SOn.) — How  to  Study  the  Pianoforte 
Works  of  the  Great  Composers.  By  Herb. 
Westerby.  (Scrib.,  $1.75n.) — Afro- American 
Folk  Songs.  By  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  A  study  from 
a  musical  standpoint.  (Schirmer,  S2n.) — Gramo- 
phones and  Phonographs;  their  construction, 
management  and  repair.  By  B.  Clements-Henry. 
(Funk,  50c.n.) — The  Story  of  the  Flute.  By 
H.  M.  Fitzgibbon.     (Scrib.,  $1.25n.) 

MINOR  FINE  ARTS:  NEW  COLLECTOR'S 
Lib.  New  volumes  include:  English  Table 
Glass.  By  Percy  Bate.  Old  Pewter.  By  Mal- 
colm Bell.  Old  English  Furniture.  By  F. 
Fenn  and  B.  Wyllie.  Dutch  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain. By  W.  P.  Knowles.  English  Embroidery. 
By  A.  F.  Kendrick.  French  Furniture.  By 
Andre  Saglio.  Sheffield  Plate.  By  B.  Wyllie. 
French  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  By  H.  Frantz. 
(Scrib.,  each,  S2.25n.) — Year  Book  of  Ameri- 
can Etching,  1914.  100  illus.  from  Ann.  Ex.  of 
Ass.  of  Amer.  Etchers.  (Lane,  S2n.) — Etching 
and  Other  Graphic  Arts.  By  G.  T.  Plowman. 
An  illus.  treatise  for  the  layman.  (Lane,  S1.50n.) 
— Etching;  a  practical  treatise.  By  E.  H.  Reed. 
(Put.,  $2.50n.) — Grinling  Gibbons  and  the 
Woodwork  of  His  Age.  (1648-1720.)  By  H.  A. 
Tipping.  (Scrib.,  $8n.) — Chats  on  Old  Coins. 
By  F.  W.  Burgess.  Comprehensive,  but  gives 
prominence  to  American  coins.  (Stokes,  $2n.)  — 
Chats  on  Old  Copper  and  Brass.  (Stokes, 
$2n.) — Stained  Glass  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
England  and  France;  painted  by  Lawrence  B. 
Saint.  (Macm.,  $7n.) — Colonial  Furniture  in 
America.  By  L.  V.  Lockwood.  2  v.  New  edition. 
(Scrib.,  $25.) — The  Armourer  and  His  Craft. 
By  Chas.  Ffoulkes.  (Small,  M.,Sl5n.) — Arthur 
Rackham's  Book  of  Pictures.  Introd.  by  Sir 
Arth.  Quiller-Couch.  44  illus.  in  color.  (Cent., 
$4n.) — The  Craft  of  Hand-Made  Rugs.  By 
A.  M.  Hicks.  Gives  directions  and  designs  for 
making  braided,  knitted,  crocheted,  hooked  and 
rag  rugs.  (McB.,  N.,  t£n.)  —  Furniture  Uphol- 
stering. By  J.  W.  Stephenson.  (Clif.  &  L. 
$3.50.) — The  Charm  of  the  Antique.  By  Robt. 
Shackleton  and  Mrs.  Ellz.  Fleming.  Considers 
American  18th  century  furniture  and  its  col- 
lection. (Hearst,  $2.60n.) — Photography  in 
Colours.  By  G.  L.  Johnson.  Text-book  for  ama- 
teurs. (Dull.,  $1.26n.) — Photographs  for  the 
Papers;  how  to  take  and  place  them.  By  John 
Everard.  (Macm.,  50c.n.) — Motion  Picture 
Making  and  Exhibiting.  By  J.  B.  Rathbun. 
(Thompson,  SI.) — Practical  Cinematography 
and  Its  Application.  (Lipp.,  Sin.) — The  Art 
of  the  Photoplay.     By  E.   H.  Ball.     How  the 

Shotoplay  scenario  Is  handled,  elements  It  should 
ave  for  success,  etc.     (Veritas,  Sin.) — The  Pic- 
ture Frame  and  Picture  Framing.     By  J.  S. 


Ford.  (SI. 25.) — The  Art  of  the  Book.  Com- 
prehensive and  sumptuous  international  review 
of  modern  types  and  bindings.  (Lane,  $Sn.)  — 
Bookbinding  for  Beginners.  By  Florence  O. 
Bean  and  John  C.  Brodhead.   (School  Arts,  $1.26.) 

SPORTS,    GAMES,    AMUSEMENTS. 

The  Book  of  Athletics.  Edited  by  Paul 
Withington,  M.  D.  Articles  written  by  well- 
known  players,  captains,  coaches  and  trainers 
of  college  teams.  (Loth.,  $1.50n.) — Athletic 
Training.  By  Mike  Murphy.  Author  was  coach 
at  U.  of  Pa.  (Scrib.,  $ln.) — Athletics  in  Theory 
and  Practice.  By  E.  W.  Hjertberg.  Includes 
minute  instructions  for  every  Olympic  event. 
(Put.,  $1.25n.) — How  to  Play  Baseball.  By 
John  McGraw.  Author  is  manager  of  Giants. 
(Harp.,  60c.n.) — How  to  Ski;  and  how  not  to. 
By  E.  V.  S.  Caulfield.  New  edition.  (Scrib., 
Sl.SOn.) — At  Home  in  the  Water.  By  G.H.  Cor- 
san.  "Swimming,  diving,  life  saving,  water  sports, 
natatoriums."  (Assn.  Press,  Sin.) — The  Com- 
plete Boxer.  By  F.  J.  B.  Lynch.  (Stokes, 
S1.60n.) — The  Complete  Curler;  history  and 
practice  of  curling.  By  J.  G.  Grant.  (Macm., 
$1.25n.) — The  Science  of  Skating.  By  Bror 
Meyer,  a  Swedish  professional.  (Doran,  $4n.)  — 
The  Big  Game  of  Central  and  Western 
China.  By  Harold  F.  Wallace.  (Duff.,  Sin.)  — 
The  America's  Cup  Races.  By  Herb.  L. 
Stone.  A  chronological  history.  (Out.,  $2.) — The 
Canoe;  its  selection,  care  and  use.  By  R.  E. 
Pinkerton.  (Out.,  70c.n.) — Horse  Packing;  a 
manual  of  pack  transportation.  By  Chas.  J. 
Post.  (Out.,  70c.) — Awnings  and  Tents;  con- 
struction and  design.  By  Ernest  Chandler. 
(Auth.,  $5.) — Roughing  It  With  Boys.  By  G. 
W.  Hinckley.  Based  on  actual  experiences  in 
Maine  woods.  (Assn.  Press,  75c.n.) — The  Boy's 
Camp  Book.  By  Edw.  Cave.  Author  is  editor 
of  Recreation  and  a  boy  scout  master.  (Dou.,  P., 
50c.n.) — Caravanning  and  Camping  Out.  By 
J.  H.  Stone.  Based  on  40  years'  caravanning. 
(McB.,  N.,  $3.75n.) — Shelters,  Shacks  and 
Shanties.  By  Dan.  C.  Beard.  Full  directions 
for  the  construction  of  50  of  them,  for  boys  be- 
tween 10  and  70.  (Scrib.,  S1.25n.) — Trout  in 
Lakes  and  Reservoirs;  a  practical  guide  to 
managing,  stocking  and  fishing.  By  Ernest 
Phillips.  An  English  book.  (Longm.,  $ln.)  — 
Trout  Fly-Fishing  in  America.  By  Chas.  Z. 
Southard.  (Dut.,  $7.50n.) — Hounds.  By  F.  T. 
Barton.  Their  points,  anatomy,  diseases  and 
breeding.  (Scrib.,  $2n.) — Training  the  Dog. 
By  Robt.  S.  Lemmon.  Clear,  simple  directions. 
(McB.,  N.,  75c.n.) — Dogs:  their  selection,  breed- 
ing and  keeping.  By  F.  T.  Barton.  (Stokes, 
S1.35n.) — Some  Sporting  Dogs.  By  F.  T.  Bar- 
ton. Describes  history,  points  and  uses  of  12 
breeds  of  hunting  dogs.  (Stokes,  $1.25n.) — Com- 
monsense  Golf.  By  Chas.  Clarke  and  Mottram 
Gilbert.  (M  B.,  N.,  75c.n.) — The  Happy  Golfer. 
By  Henry  Leach.  (Macm.,  $1.75n.) — Success  at 
Golf.  By  Harry  Vardon  and  others.  (Lit.  B., 
Sin.) — Manual  of  Play.  By  Wm  B.  Forbush. 
Shows  parents  how  to  play  with  their  children 
and  help  them  to  play  intelligently.  (Jacobs, 
S1.50n.) — On  Acting.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
(Scrib.,  75c.n.) — The  Jolly  Book  of  Boxcraft. 
By  Patten  Beard.  Simple  instructions  to  chil- 
dren for  making  from  cast-off  boxes  any  number 
of  fascinating  toys  and  games.  (Stokes,  $1.35n.) 
— Daly's  Billiard  Book.  By  Maurice  Daly. 
(McClg.,  $1.25.) — Cyclopedia  of  Puzzles.  By 
S.  Loyd.  (Big.,  $5.) — A  History  of  Chess.  By 
H.  J.  R.  Murray.  Voluminous.  (Oxford  U '.,  S12n.) 
— Nullo-Auction.  By  Florence  Irwin.  First 
promoter  of  nullos  here  discusses  their  latest 
aspects.  (Put.,  $ln.) — Royal  Auction  Bridge 
with  Nullos.  By  Robt.  F.  Foster.  (Stokes, 
$l.20n.) — Conventions  of  Auction  Bridge. 
By  Wilbur  C.  Whitehead.      (Foster,  $1.25n.) 

DANCING:  The  Russian  Ballet.  By  A.  E. 
Johnson.  Illus.  in  color  by  Rene  Bull.  (//.  Miff., 
$7.50n.) — The  Dance;  its  place  in  art  and  life. 
By  Troy  Kinney  and  Marg.  West  Kinney.  Over 
400  Illus.  (Stokes,  S3.60n.) — Social  Dancing  of 
To-Day;  demonstrated  by  J.  M.  Anderson.  By 
Troy  Kinney  and  Marg.  West  Kinney.  (Stoka, 
$ln.) — Modern  Dancing.  By  Vernon  and  Irene 
Castle.  Many  illus.  of  steps  from  photos  and 
moving  pictures.    (Harp.,  4l.25n.) 
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POETRY:  Poems.  By  Clinton  Scollard. 
Selections  of  thirty  years'  verse.  (H.  Miff., 
S1.25n.) — The  Wild  Knight.  By  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton. A  selection  of  author's  early  poems. 
(Dul.,  S1.25n.) — The  Poems  of  Francois  Vil- 
lon. Newly  trans,  hy  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 
{Lane,  S2.50n.) — Modern  Anglo-Irish  Verse. 
An  anthology  selected  from  the  work  of  living 
Irish  poets.  Comp.  by  Padric  Gregory.  (Scrib., 
$2.Jh0n.) — A  Handbook  to  the  Poetry  of  Rud- 
tard  Kipling.  Comp.  by  Ralph  Durand. 
Glossary  and  explanatory  "notes."  (Dou.,  P., 
$>n.) — Georgian  Poetry,  1911-1912.  A  com- 
pilation of  the  best  current  English  verse.  (Put., 
Sl.SOn.) — Drake's  Drum,  and  other  poems  of 
the  sea.  By  Henry  Newbolt.  Illus.  in  color 
by  A.  D.  McCormick.  (Doran,  $5n.) — The 
Congo,  and  other  poems.  By  Nicholas  Vachel 
Lindsay.  (Macm.,  S1.25n.) — A  Concordance 
to  the  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Al- 
fred Lord  Tennyson.  Comp.  by  A.  E.  Baker. 
(Macm.,  SG.SOn.) — The  Shoes  of  Happiness. 
By  Edwin  Markham.  Humorous  but  beauti- 
fully phrased  short  story  in  verse.  (Dou.,  P., 
S1.20n.) — Arrows  in  the  Gale.  By  Arturo 
Giovannitti.  Author  is  a  young  Italian  Social- 
ist. (Burch,  Sin.) — The  Oxford  Book  of 
Spanish  Verse,  XIIIth  Century-XXth  Cen- 
tury. (Oxf.  U.  P.,  S2n.) — The  Oxford  Book  of 
Canadian  Verse.  Comp.  by  Wilfred  Campbell. 
(Oxf.U.  P.,$8.50n.) — The  Wine  Press.  By  Al- 
fred Noyes.  An  anti-war  poem.  (Stokes,  60c.n.) 
— The  Morte  d' Arthur.  By  Tennyson.  Dec- 
orations by  Sangorski.  (Estes,  S1.75n.) — Poet- 
ical Works  of  William  Blake.  (Oxf.  U.  P., 
50c.) — Florence  on  a  Certain  Night.  By 
Coningsby  Dawson.  (Jtoll,  S1.25n.) — Concise 
Dictionary  of  Dante.  By  Paget  Toynbee. 
(Oxf.  U.  P.,  S2.50n.) 

DRAMA:  The  Theatre  of  To-Day.  By 
Hiram  K.  Moderwell.  Shows  revolution  wrought 
in  last  decade  in  theatrical  traditions  and  meth- 
ods. (Lane,  S1.50n.) — The  Changing  Drama. 
By  Archibald  Henderson.  Significant  develop- 
ments in  the  drama  of  the  last  half  century 
(Holt,  Sl.SOn.) — The  True  Adventures  of  a 
Play.  By  L.  E.  Shipman.  Tbe  exact  history 
of  "D'Arcy  of  the  Guards"  from  MS.  to  first 
night.  (Kenn.,  Sl.SOn.) — Studies  in  Stage- 
craft. By  Clayton  M.  Hamilton.  Deals  with 
theatrical  principles  being  worked  out  to-day. 
(Holt,  Sl.SOn.) — The  Wallet  of  Time;  contain- 
ing personal,  biographical  and  critical  reminis- 
cences of  the  American  theatre.  By  Wm.  Win- 
ter. 2  v.  (Moff.  Y.,  SlOn.) — English  Dra- 
matic Poetry.  By  F.  E.  Schelling.  (Dvt., 
Sl.SOn.) — The  Continental  Drama  of  To- 
Day.  By  Barrett  H.  Clark.  Considers  Ibsen, 
Strindberg,  Gorki,  Schnitzler,  Brieux  and  a  dozen 
others.  (Holt,  SI. Son.) — A  Thousand  Years 
Ago:  a  romance  of  the  Orient.  By  P.  W.  Mac- 
kaye.  (Dou.,  P.,  75c.n.) — Saint  Louis;  a  civic 
masque.  By  Percy  Mackaye.  Played  at  St. 
Louis  outdoors  last  May.  (Dou.,  P.,  Sin.)  — 
Mary  Jane's  Pa.  By  Edith  Ellis.  A  husband 
becomes  maid  of  all  work  to  rehabilitate  himself. 
(Kenn.,  Sin.) — The  Idol-Breaker.  Bv  Chas. 
Rann  Kennedy,  Theme,  freedom;  setting,  a 
village  of  prejudices  and  economic  slaverv. 
(Harp.,  SI. 257i.) — Happiness,  and  two  other 
one-act  plays.  By  t.  Hartley  Manners,  author 
of  "Peg  o'  My  Heart."  (Dodd,  Sin.) — The 
Little  King.  By  Witter  Bynner.  Drama  in 
verse  that  deals  with  the  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII. 
(Kenn.,  60c.n.) — Romance.  By  Edw.  Sheldon. 
An  appealing  love  play  of  New  York  of  the  six- 
ties. (Macm.,  S1.25n.) — The  Birds'  Christ- 
mas Carol.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  A 
dramatic  version  of  this  classic.  (H.  Miff., 
SSc.n.) — Complete  Works  of  William  Shake- 
speare. The  best  cheap  single  volume  edi- 
tion so  far.  (Hearst,  Sin.) — Prunella;  or  Love 
in  a  Dutch  Garden.  By  Lawrence  Housman  and 
Granville  Barker.  Play  has  had  a  successful 
run  in  New  York.  It  is  written  partly  in  rhyme 
and  is  somewhat  allegorical.  (Duff.,  S2n.) — 
Press  Cuttings.  By  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
(Brent.,  UOc.n.) — Tve  Fugitive.  Bv  John  Gals- 
worthy. (Scrib.,  60c.  n.) — The  Mob.  By  J. 
Galsworthy.  (Scrib.,  60c.n.) — The  Tragedy 
of    Pompey    the    Great.      By     J.     Masefleld. 


(Macm.,  S1.26n.) — Misalliance;  The  Dark 
Lady  of  the  Sonnets;  and  Fanny's  First  Play, 
with  A  Treatise  on  Parents  and  Children. 
By  G.  Bernard  Shaw.  (Brent.,  SI. 50) — Drake; 
a  pageant-play.  By  L.  N.  Parker.  (Lane, 
75c.n.) — The  Great  Adventure.  By  Arnold 
Bennett.  (Doran,  Sin.) — Change;  a  Welsh 
play.  By  J.  O.  Francis.  Prize-winning  play. 
(Dou.  P.,  75c.) — The  Admirable  Crichton. 
By  J.  M.  Barrie.  Illus.  in  color  by  Hugh  Thomp- 
son. (Doran,  S5n.) — Half  Hours.  By  J.  M. 
Barrie.  Four  one-act  plays.  (Scrib.,  $1.25n.)  — 
— Plays;  second  series.  By  Bjornstjerne  Bjorn- 
son.  (Scrib.,  S1.50n.) — The  Green  Cockatoo, 
and  other  plays.  By  Arthur  Schnitzler. 
(McClo.,  SI.) — Plays  (3).  By  Leonid  An- 
dreyeff.  (Scrib.,  Sl.SOn.) — The  Great  Ga- 
leoto.  By  Jose  Echegaray.  Greatest  living 
Spanish  dramatist's  best  known  play.  (Dou.,  P., 
75c.n.) — The  Post-Office.  By  Rablndranath 
Tagore.  (Macm.,  Sin.) — The  King  of  the 
Dark  Chamber.  By  Rablndranath  Tagore. 
A  symbolistic  play  "essentially  representative 
of  Tagore's  genius."      (Macm.) 

ESSAYS,  ETC.:  Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature,  V.  11  (of  14  v.).  The 
Early  Georgian  Era.  (Put.,  S2.50n.) — Modern 
English  Literature,  from  Chaucer  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  By  G.  H.  Mair.  Lays  stress  on  ideas  and 
tendencies,  rather  than  on  the  record  of  names, 
facts  and  dates.  (Holt,  S2.) — The  Renascence 
of  Wonder.  By  T.  Watts-Dunton.  Essays. 
(Dut.,  S1.75n.) — The  Reading  Public.  By 
MacGregor  Jenkins,  publisher  of  Atlantic  Month- 
ly. Discusses  seme  publishing  problems.  (H. 
Miff.,  75c. n.) — The  Private  Code  and  Post- 
Card  Cypher.  By  Constance  and  Burges 
Johnson.  A  humorous  but  practical  code  for 
family  use.  (Put.,  per  pair,  Sl.SOn.) — Essays, 
Political  and  Historical.  By  Charlemagne 
Tower.  Author  was  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many. (Lipp.,  Sl.SOn.) — Elizabethan  Litera- 
ture. By  J.  M.  Robertson.  (Holt,  SOc.n.)  — 
Belshazzar  Court.  By  Simeon  Strunsky. 
Essays  on  New  York  life  by  an  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post.  (Holt,  Sin.) — An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Languages.  By  Leon- 
ard Bloomneld.  (Holt,  Si. 76.) — All  Men  Are 
Ghosts.  By  L.  P.  Jacks,  editor  of  Hibbert 
Jour?ial.  Delightful  essays  caviar  to  the  gen- 
eral. (Holt,  Sl.S5n.) — The  Tower  of  the  Mir- 
rors, and  35  other  essays  on  the  spirit  of  places. 
By  Vernon  Lee.  (Lane,  S1.26n.) — How  to 
Live  Quietly.  By  Annie  Payson  Call.  Es- 
says on  "peace."  (Little,  Sin.) — Interna- 
tional Perspective  in  Criticism;  Goethe, 
Grillparzer,  Sainte-Beuve,  Lowell.  By 
Oustav  Pollak.  Plea  for  literary  cosmopolitan- 
ism. (Dodd,  $2n.) — A  Bookman's  Letters. 
By  Sir  Wm.  R.  Nicoll.  (Doran,  S1.75n.) — At 
the  Sign  of  the  Van.  By  Michael  Monahan. 
Reminiscent  essays  by  a  bohemian  free  lance  in 
American  letters.  (Kenn.,  S2n.) — A  Book 
About  Authors;  reflections  and  recollections 
of  a  bookwright.  By  A.  R.  H.  Moncrieff. 
(Macm.,  SSn.) — Joyous  Gard.  By  Arth.  Chris- 
topher Benson.  Semi-ethical  essays.  (Put., 
Sl.SOn.) — Earmarks  of  Literature;  the  things 
that  make  good  books  good.  By  A.  E.  Bostwick, 
librarian  of  St.  Louis  Public  Library.  (McClg., 
90c.n.) — Collected  Essays  of  Rudolph  Euc- 
ken.  (Scrib.,  S4n.) — American  and  English 
Studies.  By  Whitelaw  Reid.  2  v.  (Scrib., 
S4n.) — Post-Impressions;  an  irresponsible  chron- 
icle. By  Simeon  Strunsky,  literary  editor  of  New 
York  Evening  Post.  (Dodd,  Sin.) — Sun  Lore 
of  All  Ages.  By  Wm.  Tyler  Olcott.  Myths 
and  legends  of  sun  worship.  (Put.,  S2.50n.)  — 
Werwolves.  By  E.  O'Donnell.  The  "creepy" 
literature  of  the  werwolf  legend.  (Small., 
Sl.SOn.) — The  Fairies — Here  and  Now.  By 
S.  R.  Littlewood.  (McB.,  N.,  85c.n.) — Seven 
Seas  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.    23  v.      (Dou.,  P.,  each  $l.S8n.) 

HUMOR:  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Fail- 
ure. By  Maurice  Switzer.  Humorous,  epi- 
grammatic and  sound  business  advice  to  a 
younger  brother.  (Small,  Sin.) — Hashimura 
Togo:  Domestic  Scientist.  By  Wallace  Irwin. 
(Hearst,  75c.n.) — Josiah  Allen  on  the  Woman 
Question.  By  Marietta  Holley.  (Revell,  Sin.)  — 
Europe   Revised.     By   I.   S.   Cobb.     The  best 
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humorous  book  of  European  travel  since  "In- 
nocents Abroad."  (Doran,  S1.50n.) — By  and 
Large.  By  Franklin  P.  Adams.  Humorous 
verse  by  "F.  P.  A.,"  editor  of  a  "Colyum"  in  the 
New  York  Tribune.  (Dou.  P.,  Sin.) — Arca- 
dian Adventures  with  the  Idle  Rich.  By 
Stephen  Leacock.  {Lane,  $1.25n.) — The  Se- 
cret Book.  By  Edm.  Lester  Pearson.  Book- 
ish essays.  (Macm.,  S1.25n.) — Fables.  By 
Geo.  Ade.  Illus.  by  John  T.  McCutcheon.  New 
"fables  in  slang"  by  their  originator.  {Dou.,  P., 
Sin.) — Burgess  Unabridged;  a  new  dictionary 
of  words  you  have  always  needed.  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  Inventor  of  "bromide"  and  "goop" 
has  invented  a  lot  of  new  and  desirable  wosds. 
(.Stokes,      80c.n.) 

TRAVEL   AND    DESCRIPTION. 

NORTH  AMERICA:  AMONG  THE  CANA- 
DIAN Alps.  By  L.  J.  Burpee.  (Lane,  SSn.)  — 
Mountaineering  and  Exploration  in  the 
Selkirks.  By  Howard  Palmer.  "Pioneer  work 
in  the  Canadian  Alps,  1908-12."  (Put.,  SSn.)  — 
Ten  Thousand  Miles  With  a  Dog  Sled;  a 
narrative  of  Winter  travel  in  interior  Alaska. 
By  Hudson  Stuck.  Author  conquered  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley.  (Scrib.,  SS.SOn.) — The  Ascent  of 
Denali  (Mt.  McKinley).  By  Hudson  Stuck. 
Heroic  conquest  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  peaks 
in  the  world.  (Scrib.,  S1.76n.) — Cuba,  Past 
and  Present.  By  A.  H.  Verrill.  (Dodd,  $1.50n.) 
— Porto  Rico,  Past  and  Present,  and  San 
Domingo  of  To-Day.  By  A.  H.  Verrill.  (Dodd, 
Sl.SOn.) 

MEXICO:  Insurgent  Mexico.  By  John 
Reed.  Attempt  to  show  it  as  it  was  in  guerilla 
bands,  remote  villages.  Villa's  army,  etc.  (Apltn., 
SI. 50n.) — Modern  Mexico.  By  R.  J.  Mac- 
Hugh.  An  Englishman's  comments.  (Dodd, 
S3. SOn.) — The  Real  Mexico;  a  study  on  the 
spot.  By  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe.  Mexico  as  it  was 
in  last  days  of  Huerta  regime:  dismisses  "the  oil 
rivalry  myth."  (McB.,  N.,  $1.25n.) — The  Po- 
litical Shame  of  Mexico.  By  Edw.  I.  Bell. 
Author  is  editor  of  two  Mexico  City  newspapers. 
Assumes  to  explain  the  secrets  behind  recent 
Mexican  history.  (McB.,  N.,  S2n.) — Modern 
Mexico.  By  R.  J.  MacHugh.  A  history  since 
fall  of  Diaz  and  discussion  of  present  problems. 
(Dodd,  SS.SOn.) — The  Mexican  People.  By 
L.  G.  De  Lara  and  Edgcumb  Pinchon.  Story  of 
Mexican  struggle  from  point  of  view  of  the  native 
Mexican.  (Dou.,  P.,  SI. SOn.) — Mexican  Ar- 
chaeology; an  introduction  to  the  archaeology 
of  the  Mexican  and  Mayan  civilizations  of  pre- 
Spanish  America.     By  T.  A.  Joyce.      (Put.,  S^n.) 

PANAMA:  The  Panama  Canal.  By  Earle 
Harrison.  Sixteen  remarkable  illustrations  from 
autochrome  color  photos.  (Moff.,  Y.,  Sin.)  — 
The  Panama  Canal.  By  Frederic  J.  Haskins. 
Was  revised  by  Col.  Goethals;  complete  account 
from  Inception  to  completion.  (Dou.  P.,  SI. 35.) 
— Old  Panama  and  Castilla  del  Oro.  By 
Chas.  L.  G.  Anderson.  A  narrative  history  of 
Spanish  conquest  in  Central  America.  (Page, 
S3.50n.) — Panama;  the  creation,  destruction  and 
resurrection.  By  Philippe-Jean  Bunau-Varilla. 
(McB.,  N.,  SS.SOn.) — Panama  and  the  Canal; 
the  story  of  its  achievements,  its  problems  and 
its  prospects.  By  Willis  J.  Abbott.  Tells  how 
the  builders  lived,  played  and  worked — anecdotes 
rather  than  statistics.      (Dodd,  S2.) 

UNITED  STATES:  AMERICA  AND  HER 
Problems.  By  Baron  P.  B.  d'E.  de  Constant. 
A  sympathetic  and  Intelligent  study  of  us. 
(Little,  S2.50n.) — From  Dublin  to  Chicago. 
By  G.  A.  Birmingham.  Some  humorous  notes 
on  an  American  tour.  (Doran,  SI. SOn.) — Abroad 
at  Home.  By  Julian  Street.  Travels  in  U.  S. 
A.  Sixty  Illus.  by  Wallace  Morgan.  (Cent., 
S3.S0n.) — America  Through  the  Spectacles  of 
an  Oriental  Diplomat.  By  Wu  Ting-fang. 
Original  comments  by  a  shrewd  observer.  (Stokes, 
Sl.GOn.) — Roughing  It  de  Luxe.  By  Irvin  S. 
Cobb.  Illus.  by  J.  T.  McCutcheon.  An  "Inno- 
cents Abroad"  trip  through  Grand  Canyon  and 
California.  (Doran,  Sin.) — Social  Life  in  Old 
New  England.  By  Mary  C.  Crawford.  (Lit- 
tle, S2.50n.) — Our  Philadelphia.  By  Ellz. 
Robins.  With  100  illus.  from  lithographs  by 
Jos.  Pennell.  (Lipp.,  S7.S0n.) — Letters  of  a 
Woman  Homesteader.  By  Mrs.  Elinor  P. 
Stewart.     Actual  letters  of  a  present  day  West- 


ern pioneer,  written  with  no  thought  of  publica- 
tion, and  full  of  humor  and  human  interest. 
(H.  Miff.,  S1.2Sn.) — Where  Rolls  the  Oregon. 
By  Dallas  L.  Sharp.  Impressions  of  the  Oregon 
wilds.  (H.  Miff.,  Sl.SSn.) — With  the  Flowers 
and  Trees  in  California.  By  Chas.  F.  Saun- 
ders. (McB.,N.,  S2n.) — California.  By  Mary 
H.  Austin.  Painted  by  Sutton  Palmer.  (Macm., 
S4n.) — California,  the  Wonderful.  By  Ed- 
win Markham.  Her  history,  people,  romance, 
riches,  famous  men,  etc.      (Hearst,  S2.S0n.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  The  South  American 
Tour.  By  Annie  S.  Peck.  A  descriptive  guide 
to  the  continent.  (Doran,  $2. SOn.) — Peru,  a 
Land  of  Contrasts.  By  Millicent  Todd.  (Lit- 
tle, S2n.) — The  Upper  Reaches  of  the  Ama- 
zon. By  Jos.  Woodroffe.  (Macm.,  SSn.) — The 
River  Amazon  from  Its  Sources  to  the  Sea. 
By  Paul  Fountain.  (Dodd,  S2-.S0.) — Brazil  and 
the  Brazilians.  By  G.  J.  Bruce.  (Dodd,  SSn.) 
— Ecuador.  By  C.  R.  Enock.  "Its  ancient  and 
modern  history,  topography  and  natural  resour- 
ces, industries,  and  social  development."  (Scrib., 
$3n.) — Bolivia;  its  people  and  its  resources,  its 
railways,  mines  and  rubber  forests.  By  Paul 
Walle.  (Scrib.,  SSn.) — The  Amazing  Argentine; 
a  new  land  of  promise.  By  J.  F.  Fraser.  (Funk, 
SI. SOn.) 

EUROPE:     The  Grand  Tour  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.     By  Wm.  E.  Mead.     (H.  Miff., 
S4n.) — Unvisited  Places  of  Old  Europe.     By 
Robt.    Shackleton.     Scilly     Islands,    Normandy, 
Forest    of    Arden,    Moresnet,    Rothenburg,    the 
Brenta,  etc.     (Penn,  S2.50n.) — Leisurely  Totjr 
in  England.     By  Jas.  J.  Hissey.     In  search  of 
the     picturesque.     (Macm.,     S3n.) — The     Cot- 
tages and-  Village  Life  of  Rural  England. 
(Dutt.,    S6n.) — Americans    and    the    Britons. 
By  F.    C.   de   Sumichrast.     Shows  outward   and 
inward  difference  of  the  two  social  orders.    (Apltn., 
S1.75n.) — The  Land  Without  Music.     By  Os- 
car   Schmitz.     Fresh   comments   on    Englishmen 
by   a   German — written   before  the  war.      (Holt, 
Sl.SOn.) — England    of    My    Heart.     By    Ed. 
Hutton.     A  Spring  pilgrimage  through  loveliest 
parts     of     England.      (Dutt.,     S2.25n.) — A     Pil- 
grimage in  Surrey.     By  J.  S:  Ogilvy.     (Dutt., 
2  ".,  S12n.) — The  Lure  of  London.     By  Lilian 
Whiting.      (Little,    SSn.) — In    Dickens's     Lon- 
don.    By    F.    Hopkinson    Smith.     Twenty-four 
charcoal  drawings  by  author.      (Scrib.,  SS.SOn.)  — 
The  Light  Side    of    London.     By  E.  B.  d'Au- 
vergne.     Account  of  London  at  play  in  the  West 
End,  in    bohemia,  the  city,  the  suburbs,  at  tea, 
at   lunch,   on   Sunday.      (Clode,  S1.26n.) — Irish- 
men All.       By  G.  A.  Birmingham.       Character 
sketches  of  Irish  types,  high  and  low.      (Stokes, 
S1.75n.) — From  the  Log  of  "The  Velsa."     By 
Arnold       Bennett.        Go-as-you-please       travels 
through  Holland,  Belgium,  etc.      (Cent.,  SSn.) — 
Understanding  the  French.     By  R.  L.  Hartt. 
Every-day  life  of   France,   not  only   Paris,   seen 
with    friendly   eyes.      (McB.,  N.,    S1.50n.) — The 
Ideal  Motor  Tour  in  France.     By  Wa.  Hale. 
Leisurely  tour  from  Havre  through  Paris,  south 
through  the  Riviera  and  back  to  Havre  through 
Nancy,     with    much     practical     advice.     (Dodd, 
Sl.SOn.) — Vagabonds  in  Perigord.      By  H.   H. 
Bashford.      Wanderings  on  foot   along  the  river 
Dordogne,  France.      (H.  Miff.,  S1.2Sn.) — Chan- 
tilly  in  History  and  Art.     By  Louise  M.  Rich- 
ter.     (Scrib.,  $6n.) — The  Seine  from  Havre  to 
Paris.     By  Sir  T.  U.  Thorpe.      (Macm.,  Sin.) — 
Jean    Giles,     Schoolboy.     By    Andre    Lafon. 
(Put.,    S1.2Sn.) — Cathedrals    and     Cloisters 
of    Northern    France.      By    Elise    W.    Rose. 
Illus.     from     photos.      (Put.,     SSn.) — On     Old- 
World     Highways.     By     Thos.     D.     Murphy. 
"Motor     rambles     In     France     and     Germany." 
(Page,    SSn.) — The    Motor    Routes    of    Ger- 
many.    By    H.    J.    Hecht.     Edited    by    Gordon 
Home.      (Macm.,  S1.7Sn.) — Three  Free  Cities. 
By  Wilson  King.     Chronicles  of  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg and  Lubeck  by  a  U.  S.  Consul.      (Dutt.,  S4n.) 
— The  Explorations  of  the  Alps.     By  Arnold 
Lunn.      An  historical  summary.      (Holt,  50c. n.)  — 
Our    Italian    Villa.     By    J.     Lucas.     Author 
bought  a  villa  near  Fiesole  and  had  lots  of  fun 
therewith.      (Duff.,    Sl.SOn.) — Italian    Yester- 
dvvs.   By  Mary  Crawford  Fraser.   2  v.   Legends, 
historical  events,  little-known  stories,  anecdotes 
of  famous  people  connected   with   Italian  cities, 
(Dodd,     S6n.)  —  Lombard     Towns     of     Italy. 
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By  Edgarton  R.  Williams,  Jr.  Bergamo,  Pavia, 
Cremona,  Mantua,  etc.  (Dodd,  S1.75n.) — 
How  to  See  the  Vatican.  By  D.  B.  W.  Sladen. 
(Pott.,  S2n.) — An  Idler  in  Spain.  By  J.  E.  C. 
Flitch.  Study  of  Goya,  the  Spanish  master 
painter,  against  the  background  of  Spain  of  to- 
day (McB.  N.,  SSn.) — The  Cathedrals  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Spain.  By  Catherine 
Hartley.  (.Pott.,  S2n.) — ^Egean  Days.  By  Jas. 
Irving'  Manatt.  Descriptions  of  many  islands 
in  Ionian  and  ^Egean  seas  based  on  many  Sum- 
mer holidays  among  them.  (H.  Miff.,  SSn.) — 
The  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  By 
Hugo  Blumner.  (Funk,  S2n.) — A  Child  of 
the  Orient.  By  Demetra  Vaka  Brown. 
Story  of  author's  own  childhood  in  Constanti- 
nople— a  Greek  girl  with  Turkish  friends.  (H. 
Miff.,  S1.25n.) — Camping  in  Crete.  By  A.  B. 
R  Trevor-Battye.  "With  notes  upon  the  ani- 
mal and  plant  life  of  the  island.  (Scrib.,  S4n.)  — 
Delightful  Dalmatia.  By  Alice  L.  Moque. 
Appreciation  of  scenery  and-  history  of  a  little 
known      coast.       (Funk,     $2n.) — Austria     of 

THE  AUSTRIANS  AND  HUNGARY  OF  THE  HUN- 
GARIANS. By  L.  Kellner  and  others.  (Scrib., 
SI  oOn.) — Bulgaria  and  Her  People;  an  ac- 
count of  the  Balkan  war,  Macedonia  and  the 
Macedonian  Bulgars.  By  Will  S.  Monroe. 
(Page,  SSn.) —  Russia;  with  Teheran,  Port 
Arthur  and  Peking;  handbook  for  travellers. 
Compiled  by  Karl  Baedeker.  First  English 
translation  of  Baedeker's  "Russia."  (Scrib., 
$5  AOn.) — Russia  of  the  Russians.  By  Harold 
Whit  more  Williams.  (Scrib.,  Sl.SOn.) — The 
Charm    of    Scandinavia.     By    F.     E.     Clark. 

(Little,   $2. 50n.)  „■'.•''„ 

AFRICA:  Spanish  Islam.  By  R.  P.  A.  Dozy. 
(Duff.,  S6n.) — North  Africa  and  the  Desert; 
scenes  and  moods.  By  G.  E.  Woodberry. 
Sketches  of  more  than  usual  literary  excellence. 
(Scrib.,  S2n.) — Morocco  the  Bizarre.  By  G. 
E.  Holt.  Author  was  formerly  U.  S.  Consul  to 
Morocco.  (McB.  N.,  S2n.) — Egypt  in  Transi- 
tion. Bv  Sidney  J.  M.  Low.  Introd.  by  Earl 
of  Cromer.  (Macm..,  $2.60n.) — Adventures 
Beyond  the  Zambesi.  By  Mrs.  Fred'k  Maturin. 
(Brent.,  S3.75n.) — With  the  Tin  Gods.  By 
Mrs.  Horace  Tremlett.  Travels  in  Northern 
Nigeria  in  search  of  tin.      (Lane,  SS.oOn.) — From 

THE  CCVGO  TO  THE  NIGER  AND  THE  NILE;  an  ac- 

count  of  the  German  Central  Africa  Expedition 
of  1910-1911.  By  Adolf  Friedrich,  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  2  v.  (Wins.,  $9n.) — 
Thinking  Black;  twenty-two  years  in  the  long 
grass  of  Central  Africa.  By  Dan  Crawford. 
(Doran,  S2n.) — The  Real  South  Africa.  By 
Ambrose  Pratt.  A  not  overprepossessing  pic- 
ture is  given  by  this  Australian  journalist. 
(Bobbs,  S2.50n.) 

ASIA:  Travel  and  Politics  in  Armenia. 
By  Noel  Buxton  and  H.  Buxton.  (Macm., 
S1.50n.) — The  Modernizing  of  the  Orient. 
By  C.  S.  Cooper.  (McB.,  S2n.) — The  Dutch 
East.  By  J.  Macmillan  Brown.  Travels 
through  Java  and  the  Spice  Islands.  (Dui., 
$S. 50.) — The  Passing  of  Empire.  By  Harold 
Fielding-Hall.  The  coming  end  of  British  rule 
in  India.  (H.  Miff.,  S2.50n.) — The  Orient 
Question  To-Day  and  To-Morrow.  By  Prince 
Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich.  (Duff.,  S1.25n.)  — 
Through  Siberia,  the  Land  of  the  Future. 
By  Fridtjof  Nansen.  (Stokes,  SSn.) — With  the 
Russians  in  Mongolia.  By  Perry-Ayscough 
and  Otter-Barry.  A  record  of  travel.  (Lane, 
$4.S0n.) — Forces  Mining  and  Undermining 
China.  By  R.  R.  Gibson.  Presents  mining, 
labor  and  railroad  conditions  and  their  signifi- 
cance. (Cent.,  S2n.) — China  Revolutionized. 
Bv  John  Stuart  Thompson.  (Bobbs.,  $2.60n.) — 
Thirty  Years  in  the  Manchu  Capital.  By 
Dr.  Dougald  Christie.  Author  was.  a  medical 
missionary  in  Mukden.  (McB.,  $2.7 5n.) — Re- 
cent Developments  in  China.  Edited  by  G. 
H.  Blakeslee.  Lectures  by  various  publicists 
and  authorities.  (Stechert,  S2.60n.) — Java  and 
Her  Neighbors.  By  A.  S.  Walcott.  "A  trav- 
eller's notes  in  Java,  Celebes,  The  Moluccas  and 
Sumatra.  (Put.,  S2.50n.) — Japan  To-Day  and 
To-Morrow.  By  H.  W.  Mabie.  Manners, 
daily  habits,  religious  attitude,  love  of  art  and 
nature,  rather  than  history.  (Macm.,  S2n.)  — 
The  Spell  of  Japan.  By  Isabel  Anderson. 
(Page,    $2.50n.) — Terry's    Japanese     Empire. 


By  T.  P.  Terry.  An  excellent  guidebook  for 
travellers  on  the  Baedeker  order.  (H.  Miff.,  $5n.) 
ELSEWHERE:  Iceland;  horseback  tours 
in  Sagaland.  By  W.  S.  C.  Russell.  Embodies 
results  of  four  Summers  of  geological  labor  and 
observation  in  Iceland,  in  1909-1913.  (Badg., 
S2n.) — The  Coming  Hawtaii.  By  Jos.  King 
Goodrich.  (McClg.,  Sl.SOn.) — The  Wilds  of 
Maoriland.  By  Jas.  Macintosh  Bell.  (Macm., 
$£n.) — A  Climber  in  New  Zealand.  By  Mal- 
colm Ross.  Climbs  in  the  wonderful  New  Zea- 
land Alps.  (Longm.,  S£n.) — The  Mawson  Ant- 
arctic Relief  Expedition.  By  Dr.  Douglas 
Mawson.  (Lipp.,  SlOn.) — My  Life  with  the 
Eskimo.  By  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson.  Based  on 
years  of  intimate  association.  (Macm.,  $4n.) — 
Some  Aspects  of  Travel.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. "A  lecture  before  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety," short  but  full  of  imagery.  (Dou.  P.,  25c.n.) 
— A  Wanderer's  Trail.  By  A.  L.  Ridger.  Tramp 
travels,  1907-12,  through  South  America,  Alaska, 
Japan,  China,  Australia,  India,  Borneo,  South 
Africa,  etc.  (Holt,  SSn.) — The  Oxford  Survey 
of  the  British  Empire.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Her- 
bertson  and  O.  J.  R.  Howarth.  6  v.  A  compre- 
hensive, up  to  date,  authoritative  and  impartial 
description  of  every  colony.    (Oxford,  S21.75n.) 

BIOGRAPHY. 

AMERICAN:  S.  F.  B.  Morse;  Letters  and 
Journals.  By  Ed.  L.  Morse.  2  v.  (H.  Miff., 
$7.50n.) — The  True  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  By 
Gen.  Chas.  King.  (Lipp.,  S2n.) — Washington. 
By  F.  T.  Hill.  Illus.  in  color  by  the  great  French 
artist,  "Job."  (Apltn.,  Son.) — Notes  of  ,a  Son 
and  Brother.  By  Henry  James.  Early  years 
of  William  and  Henry  James;  reminiscences  of 
La  Farge,  Prof.  Norton,  Emerson,  etc.  (Scrib., 
$2.50n.) — Thomas  Wentworth  Higgtnson;  the 
story  of  his  life.  By  Mrs.  Higginson.  (H.  Miff., 
$3n.) — My  autobiography.  By  S.  S.  McClure. 
Rise  of  owner  of  McClure's  Magazine  from  a 
ragged  half-starved  lad  by  the  hardest  kind  of 
hard  work;  vividly  told.  (Stokes,  S1.75n.)  — 
Things  I  Remember.  By  Fred'k  Townsend  Mar- 
tin. Includes  an  outline  history  of  New  York  so- 
ciety. (Lane,  SSn.) — Forty  Years  of  It.  By 
Brand  Whitlock.  Reminiscences  of  democracy 
in  the  Middle  West  by  ex-Mayor  of  Toledo. 
(Apltn.,  Sl.SOn.) — Joseph  Pulitzer;  reminis- 
cences of  a  secretary.  By  Alleyne  Ireland.  Life 
of  a  really  wonderful  mental  genius.  (Kenn., 
$1.25n.) — These  Shifting  Scenes.  By  Chas. 
Edw.  Russell.  Reminiscences  of  a  Socialist 
newspaper  man.  (Doran,  Sl.SOn.) — Confed- 
erate Portraits.  By  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr. 
Men  studied  are  Johnston,  Stuart,  Longstrc 
Beauregard,  Benjamin,  Stephens,  Tombs,  Se^ 
mes.  (H.  Miff.,  $2.50n.) — Goldwin  Smith;  his 
life  and  opinions,  by  his  literary  executor,  Ar- 
nold Haultain.  (Duff.,  $3.75n.) — Beating  Back. 
By  Al.  Jennings  and  Will  Irwin.  First  author  is 
a  reformed  "Jesse  James,"  who  has  made  good. 
(Apltn.,  Sl.BOn.) — A  Far  Journey.  By  A.  M. 
Rihbany.  Rise  of  a  raw  Syrian  immigrant  to  a 
successful  ministry.  (H.  Miff.,  S1.75n.) — Ruth- 
erford Birchard  Hayes.  By  Chas.  R.  Will- 
iams. 2  v.  First  comprehensive  biography  of  the 
nineteenth  President  of  the  United  States.  (H. 
Miff..  S7.50n.) 

FOREIGN:  Famous  War  Correspondents. 
By  F.  L.  Bullard.  (Little,  B.,  S2n.) — The  Works 
of  John  Hoppner,  R.  A.  By  Wm.  McKay  and 
W.  Roberts.  With  70  photograv.  illus.  (Lane, 
SSOn.) — The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life, 
1875-1912.  By  Frau  Lillie  Hegermann-Linden- 
crone.  Author  was  wife  of  a  Danish  diplomat. 
(Harp.,  S2n.) — The  Secret  of  Louis  Philippe; 
the  suppressed  memoirs  of  Maria  Stella,  the 
rightful  heir.  By  Lady  Newborough.  (McB.,N., 
S?.75n.) — Reminiscences  of  Tolstoy.  Bv  his 
son.  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy.  (Cent.,  S2.50n.) — Nol- 
lekens  and  His  Times.  By  J.  T.  Smith.  2  v. 
Reprint  of  curious  biography  of  a  miserly  old 
sculptor  of  Dr.  Johnson's  day.  (Lane,  SlOn.)  — 
My  Path  Through  Life.  By  Lilli  Lehmann. 
Memoirs  of  this  singer.  (Put.,  Sin.) — The  Me- 
moirs of  Admiral  Lord  Chas.  Beresford.  By 
himself.  (Little  B.,  S7.S0n.) — The  Memoirs.  By 
Francesco  Crispi.  Edited  papers  of  the  great 
Italian  statesman  who  was  behind  Garibaldi. 
(Doran,  SS.SOn.  each.) — Luther's  Correspond- 
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ence  and  Other  Contemporary  Letters.  By 
Martin  Luther,  v.  1,  1507-1521.  (Luth.,  $3.50n.) 
— The  Life-Story  of  a  Russian  Exile.  By 
Marie  Sukloff.  Her  peasant  childhood,  prison 
girlhood,  Siberian  exile  and  escapes.  (.Cent., 
Sl.SOn.) — The  Life  and  Times  of  Cleopatra, 
Queen  of  Egypt.  By  A.  E.  P.  B.  Weigall.  (Put. 
$3.50n.) — Life  and  Adventures  of  Arminius 
Vambery.  By  himself.  Author  was  one  of  most 
amazing  travellers  of  record.  Disguised  perfectly 
as  an  Oriental,  he  penetrated  most  esoteric  places. 
(Stokes,  $1.50n.) — Leonardo  da  Vinci.  By  Dr. 
Jens  Thiis.  Analytical  and  critical  appreciation. 
Many  illus.  (Small  M.,  $12n.) — John  and  Sarah, 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  1660- 
1744.  By  S.  J.  Reid.  Based  on  hitherto  unpub- 
lished material.  (Scrib.,  $4n.) — Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  and  Their  Operas.  By  Cellier  and 
Bridgeman.  (Little,  B.,  $3.50n.) — Francis  Gal- 
ton,  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Karl  Pearson. 
2  v.  (Put.) — Charles  Stewart  Parnell;  his 
love  story  and  political  life.  By  Mrs.  Chas.  Stew- 
art Parnell.  2  v.  (Doran,  S5n.) — Cervantes's 
Life.  By  Robinson  Smith.  A  new  biography  by 
the  chief  English  translator  of  Cervantes.  (Dut., 
$1.25n.) — King  George  of  Greece.  By  W. 
Christmas.  Illus.  from  photos.  (McB..  N.,  $4n.) 
— Joseph  Conrad;  a  study.  By  Rich.  Curie 
(Dou.,  P.,  Sl.25n.) — The  Life  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  v.  3.  By 
G.  E. Buckle.  (Macm.) — Memories  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Book  is  by  the  only  person 
living  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dickens. 
(Scrib.,  S5n.) — Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft.  By 
Philip  L.  Hale.  With  reproductions  of  all  of  Ver- 
meer's  known  paintings.  (Small  M.,  SlOn.) — The 
Life  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  By  Fs. 
Gribble.  There  is  no  house  in  Europe  whose  an- 
nals are  richer  in  incident  and  eccentricity  than 
those  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  (Put.,  $3.75n.) 
— The  Love  Letters  of  Juliette  Drouet  to 
Victor  Hugo.  Edited  by  Louis  Gimbaud.  Se- 
lected from  20,000  letters  written  by  Hugo's 
beautiful  mistress.  (McB.,  N.,  $2.50n.) — Maxi- 
milian, the  Dreamer;  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
1459-1519.  By  "Christopher  Hare."  (Scrib., 
SSn.) — Maximilian  in  Mexico;  the  story  of  the 
French  intervention,  1861-67.  By  P.  F.  Martin. 
(Scrib.,  $5.25n.) — Cecil  Rhodes  :  The  Man 
and  His  Work.  By  Gordon  Le  Sueur.  Appre- 
ciative reminiscences  by  his  private  secretary. 
(McB.  N.,  $3.60n.) — The  Empress  Frederick. 
Life  of  mother  of  the  Kaiser.  (Dodd  M.,  $2.50n.) 
— Behind  the  Veil  at  the  Russian  Court. 
By  Count  Paul  Vassili.  Glimpses  of  the  inner 
lives  of  200  personages  of  the  Russian  Empire  dur- 
ing the  last  60  years  whom  author  knew  inti- 
mately. (Lane,  $4.50n.) — On  the  Left  of  a 
Throne;  a  personal  study  of  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  By  Maud  Nepean.  (Lane,  S3n.) — 
Cesare  Borgia;  a  biography.  By  W.  H.  Wood- 
ward. (Dut.,  $3.50n.) — Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Stuart;  the  beginning  of  the  feud.  By  F.  A. 
Mumby.  (H.  Miff.,  $3n.) — George  Borrow 
and  His  Circle.  By  Clement  K.  Shorter.  With 
hitherto  unpublished  Borrow  letters.  (H.  Miff., 
$3n.) — Francisco  Goya.  By  Hugh  Stokes.  "A 
study  of  the  work  and  personality  of  the  eight- 
eenth ceDtury  Spanish  painter,  and  satirist." 
(Put.,  $3.76n.) — The  Life  of  John  Henry, 
Cardinal  Newman;  based  on  his  private  jour- 
nals and  correspondence.  By  W.  P.  Ward.  2  v. 
(Longm.,  $4-50n.) — Lady  Hester  Lucy  Stan- 
hope; a  new  light  on  her  life  and  love  affairs.  By 
Fk.  Hamel.  The  "first  feminist,"  1776-1839. 
(Funk,  $.5n.) — William  of  Germany.  By 
Stanley  Shaw.  (Macm.,  $2.50n.) — Men  Around 
the  Kaiser.  By  Fred.  W.  Wile.  Clever  pen  por- 
traits of  such  men  as  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  cre- 
ator of  the  navy;  Alfred  Ballin,  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg; Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg;  Count  Zep- 
pelin; the  Crown  Prince,  etc.  (Bobbs  M.,  S1.25n.) 
— Unpublished  Correspondence  of  Napoleon 
I.,  Preserved  in  the  War  Archives.  3  v. 
(Duff.,  $lon.) — Napoleon  and  His  Adopted 
Son.  By  Vlolette  M.  Montagu.  Story  of  Eugene 
de  Beauharnais,  son  of  Josephine.  (McB.,  $3.50n.) 
—  Napoleon  in  Exile  at  Elba.  1814-15.  By 
Norwood    Young.      Contains   much  hitherto  un- 

£ublished  material.  (Win.,  $'>n.) — The  Story- 
ife  OF  Napoleon.  By  Wayne  Whipple.  (Cent., 
Si.J,0n.) — An  Unknown  Son  of  Napolbon.  By 
Hector     Flelschmann.         (Lane,     $3n.) — Berna- 


dotte;  the  first  phase,  1763-1799.    By  D.  P.  Bar- 
ton.    (Scrib.,  S3n.) 

HISTORY.  - 

UNITED  STATES:  The  Power  of  Ideals 
in  American  History.  By  E.  D.  Adams.  Five 
lectures.  (Yale,  Sl.lBn.) — Between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  By  Guglielmo  Ferrero. 
At  once  a  romance,  a  record  of  travel  and  an 
analysis  of  contemporary  sociological  problems. 
(Put.,  $2.50n.) — The  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States.  By  W.  O.  Dunning.  A  review 
of  their  relations  during  a  century  of  peace. 
(Scrib.,  $2n.) — George  the  Third  and  Charles 
Fox;  the  concluding  part  of  The  American  Revo- 
lution, v.  2.  By  Geo.  Trevelyan.  A  solid  work 
by  an  authority.  (Longm.,  $2.25n.) — The  French 
in  the  Heart  of  America.  By  John  Finley. 
Graphic  story  of  La  Salle,  Marquette,  Joliet  and 
their  fellow-explorers.  (Scrib.,  82.50.) — The 
Winning  of  the  Far  West.  By  Robt.  McN. 
McElroy.  Supplements  Roosevelt's  "Winning 
of  the  West."  (Put.,  $2.50n.) — Fremont  and  '49. 
By  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh.  Comprehensive  biogra- 
phy of  a  little  known  explorer.  (Put.,  $4.50n.) — 
A  History  of  the  National  Capital  From 
Its  Foundations,  v.  1,  1790-1814.  By  W.  B. 
Bryan.  (Macm.,  $5n.) — A  History  of  Con- 
necticut; its  people  and  its  institutions.  By 
G.  L.  Clark.  (Put.,  $3.50n.) — Nantucket;  a 
history.  By  Dr.  R.  A.  Douglas-Lithgow.  First 
comprehensive  story  of  this  quaint  island.  (Put., 
S2.50n.) — The  Philippines,  Past  and  Present. 
By  Dean  C.  Worcester.    2  v.    (Macm.,  $6n.) 

FOREIGN:  Famous  Land  Fights;  a  popu- 
lar sketch  of  the  history  of  land  warfare.  By  A. 
H.      Atteridge.  (Little,      $2n.) — The       Cam- 

bridge Medleval  History,  v.  3  (of  8  v.). 
Germany  and  the  Western  Empire.  (Macm., 
$5n.) — The  Renaissance.  By  Edith  Sichel. 
A  summary  of  its  progress  and  historical  mean- 
ing. (Holt,  50c.n.) — A  History  of  England. 
By  E.  P.  Cheyney.  Covers  only  from  the  de- 
feat of  the  Armada  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
(Longm.,  $3.50n.) — A  History  of  England 
and  Greater  Britain.  By  A.  L.  Cross.  Em- 
phasizes those  features  which  touch  fundamen- 
tal American  interests.  (Macm.,  S2.50n.)  — 
Genesis  of  Lancaster;  or  the  three  reigns  of 
Edward  II.,  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  1307- 
1399.  By  Sir  Jas.  H.  Ramsay.  2  v.  (Oxf.,  $9.2on.) 
— Maritime  Enterprise,  1485-1558.  By  Jas.  A. 
Williamson.  (Oxf.,  $4.75n.)  —  The  Colonizing 
Activities  of  the  English  Puritans.  By  Arth. 
Percival  Newton.  The  last  phase  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan struggle  with  Spain.  (Yale,  $2.50n.) — The 
Romance  of  Irish  History.  By  J.  G.  Rowe. 
(Longm.,  Sl.SOn.) — The  National  History  of 
France,  v.  5-6  (of  7  v.)  The  French  Revolution. 
By  Louis  Madelin  (Put.) — Behind  the  Scenes 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  Hector  Fleisch- 
mann.  (Brent.  $4n.) — Napoleon  at  Bay, 
1814.  By  F.  L.  Petre.  Fifth  of  this  author's 
studies  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns.  (Lane, 
$2.60n.) — Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Rus- 
sia. By  R.  G.  Burton.  (Macm.,  $1.60n.)  — 
France  From  Behind  the  Veil;  fifty  years  of 
social  and  political  life.  By  Count  Paul  Vassili. 
Frank  criticism  of  one  on  the  inside.  (Funk, 
$3.75n.) — French  Civilization  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  a  historical  introduc- 
tion. By  Albert  Leon  Guerard.  (Cent.,  $3n.)  — 
Italy  in  North  Africa;  an  account  of  the  Tri- 
poli enterprise.  By  W.  K.  McClure.  (Wins., 
$2.50n.) — Ancient  Rome  and  Modern  Amer- 
ica. By  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Reviews  the  ten- 
dencies conspicuous  in  Roman  society  and  their 
duplication  or  antitheses  in  the  society  of  to-day. 
(Put.,  $2.50n.) — A  History  ok  Greece  to  the 
Death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  By  J.  B. 
Bury.  (Macm.,  $2n.) — A  History  of  Russia. 
By  O.  Valerie  Kluchevsky.  (Dut.,  $2.60n.) — 
Poland  of  To-Day  and  Yesterday;  its  history, 
past  and  present,  and  its  social,  political  and 
economic  conditions  to-day.  By  N.  O.  Winter. 
(Page,t3n.) — Hellas  and  the  Balkan  Wars. 
By  D.  J.  Cassavetti.  (Dodd,  S3n.) — The  Bal- 
kans; a  laboratory  of  history.  By  W.  M.  Sloan, 
professor  of  history  at  Columbia.  (Meth.,  Sl.SOn.) 
— The  Balkan  Wars,  1912-1913.  By  Jacob  G. 
Sohurman.  (Princeton,  $ln.) — The  Struggle 
for  Scutari  (Turk,  Slav  and  Albanian).  By 
Mary  E.  Durham.    (Longm.,  S4n.) — Annals  and 
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LITERATURE    OF    1914 — Continued. 


Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking.  By  E.  Back- 
house and  J.  O.  B.  Backhouse.  Exciting  annals  of 
five  centuries  of  Manchu  dynasty.  Authors 
lived  years  in  Peking.  (H.  Miff.,  $4n.) — The  Cam- 
bridge History  of  India.  Edited  by  Prof.  E.  J. 
Rapson  and  others,  v.  1  (of  6  v.).  Ancient  India, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  (Marm.,  $5n.) — Antiquities 
of  India;  an  account  of  the  history  and  culture 
of  ancient  Hindustan.  By  L.  D.  Barnett.  (Put., 
$4n.) — The  Early  History  of  India;  from  600 
B.  C.  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  By  Vincent 
A.  Smith.  (Oxf.,  $4.75n.) — The  Rise  of  South 
Africa.  By  G.  E.  Cory.  vol.  2,  1820-1834. 
(Longm.,  $5.60n.) — The  New  World  of  the 
South,  v.  2;  the  romance  of  Australian  history. 
By  W.  H.  Fitchett.  (Scrib.,  S1.76n.)  —  The 
French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo.  By  T. 
L.  Stoddard.    (H.  Miff.,  $2n.) 

EUROPEAN  WAR,  ETC.:  The  Secrets  of 
the  German  War  Office.  By  Dr.  A.  K.  Graves. 
Disclosures  of  the  German  spy  system  which,  if 


true,  are  amazing;  in  any  case  interesting.  (McB., 
N.,  $1.50n.) — The  Case  of  Belgium  in  the 
Present  War.  By  the  Belgian  Delegates  to  the 
United  States.  (Macm.,  25c.n.) — The  War  and 
America.  By  Hugo  Munsterberg.  An  earnest 
if  not  impartial  attempt  to  defend  Germany's 
action.  (Apltn.,  Sin.) — War's  Aftermath.  By 
D.  S.  Jordan  and  H.  E.  Jordan.  "A  preliminary 
study  of  the  eugenics  of  war  as  illustrated  by  the 
civil  war  and  the  late  wars  in  the  Balkans."  (H. 
Miff.,  75c.n.) — The  Foundations  of  Strategy. 
By  H.  M.  Johnstone.  (Macm.,  $1.60n.)  — 
Aircraft  in  War.  By  J.  M.  Spaight.  (Macm., 
$2n.) 

GENERAL  WORKS. 

Everyman's  Atlas  of  Literary  and  His- 
torical Geography.  4  v.  Astonishingly  good 
value  for  money.  (Dut.,  35c.n.  each.) — Every- 
man's Encyclopaedia.  12  v.  Multum  in  parvo 
with  a  vengeance.  Accurate,  thorough,  up  to 
date  and  cheap.    (Dut.,  $4.20.) 


THE    PRODUCTION    OF    BOOKS. 

American  Publications,  1913  (including  new  editions)— Fiction  1,156;  theology  and  religion, 
944;  literature,  essays,  733;  general  enoyclopaeilias,  general  works— bibliographies,  miscellaneous, 
152;  medical,  hygiene,  600;  juvenile.  622;  poetry  and  drama,  679;  law.  692;  biography,  genealogy, 
681;  history.  538;  description,  geography,  travel,  558;  education,  324;  fine  arts,  264;  music,  111  ; 
business,  22l;  domestic  economy,  145;  philosophy,  324 ;  sociology  and  economics.  977;  philology, 
335;  science,  790;  applied  science,  technology,  engineering,  781,  agriculture,  490;  games,  sports, 
and  amusements.  194.  Total,  1913,  12,230";  1912,  10,903;  1911,  11,123;  1910,  13,470;  1909, 
10,901;  1908,  9,254;  1905.  8,112;  1900,  6.356;  1897.  4,928. 

Of  the  productions  of  1913  there  are  9,085  books  bv  American  authors. 

British  Publications,  1913  (including  new  editions)— Religion,  889;  philosophy, 280;  educa- 
tion,307;  philology,  197;  fiction,  2,504;  juvenile,  668;  law,  jurisprudence,  etc.,  319;  sociology,  921: 
travels,  geography,  793;  history,  523;  biography,  543;  technology,  699:  poetry  and  drama,  697; 
medicine,  public  health,  etc.,  478;  agriculture,  gardening,  248:  domestic  arts,  97;  literature  (gen- 
eral), 448;  business,  230;  fine  arts,  254;  music,  73;  games,  etc..  174;  science,  732;  general  works 
(encyclopaedias,  magazines,  etc.),  305.  Total,  1913,  12,379;  1912,  12,067;  1911,  10,914;  1910, 
10,804;  1909,  10,725;  1908,  9,821;  1907.  9,914;  1902,  7,381. 

German  Publications,  1912— Bibliography,  encyclopaedias,  508;  theology,  2,772;  law  and 
political  science,  3,422;  medicine,  2,060;  natural  sciences,  mathematics.  1,852;  philosophy  and 
theosophy,  709;  education,  books  for  the  young,  5,316;  language  and  literature,  2,227;  history, 
1.542;  geography,  1,418;  military  science,  683;  commerce,  industrial  arts,  2,236;  architecture  and 
engineering,  1,248;  domestic  economy,  agriculture,  1,183;  drama  and  popular  literature,  5.211; 
art,  1,159;  year-books,  697;  miscellaneous,  638.  Total.  1912,  34,801;  1911,32,998;  1910,  31,281; 
1908.  30,317;  1907,  30,075;  1906,  28.703;  1905,28,886.  1901,25.331. 

French  Publications,  1912— Religion,  862:  sociology,  2.164:  science,  549;  medicine,  735; 
history,  1,253;  geography,  travel,  428;  literature.  2, 236<iart/290;  education,  922;  printed  in  foreign 
languages,  206.  Total,  1912.  9,645;  1911,  io.396;  1910,  10,830;  1909,  11,200  (estimated);  1908, 
8,805:  1907.  10,785;  1906,  10,898;  1900,  L5.U52. 

The  book  productions  in  Japan  in  191x  were  43.244;  Russia,  in  1910,  29,057;  both  inflated 
bv  pamphlet  and  periodical  material.  Switzerland,  1912,  1,591;  Italy.  1912,  11,294;  Denmark, 
April,  1912- March,  1913,  3,532;  Holland,  1912,  3,799;  Belgium,  1912,2,403;  Poland,  1911,  3,436: 
Spain.  1912,  2,778;  Rumania,  1901,  1,739;  Sweden,  1904,  1,474;  Bulgaria,  1909,1,400;  Norway, 
1911,  1,342;  Servia,1888,  258;  Luxemburg,  1912,  74;  Ireland,  1902.  180;  Iceland,1903.  212;  Uru- 
guay, 1906.  110;  Greece,  1908,  53;  Argentina,  1886,  899;  Egypt,  1898,  164;  Turkey,  1890,  924; 
Mexico.  1888,167;  Chile,  1891,  385;  India,  1895,  S.0O0;  Austria,  1908,  2,867  (in  German  only); 
Canada,  1910,  94;  Ceylon,  1909,  422;  Hungary ,  1912,  2,032. 

The  total  book  publications  of  the  world  annually  approximate  160,000.  Paul  Otlet,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Brussels  International  Bibliographic  Institute,  estimates  the  number  of  printed  books 
since  the  invention  of  printing  to  January,  1900,  at  12,163,000  separate  works,  and  the  number 
of  periodicals  at  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  millions.  M.  Iwinski  estimates  the  number  of 
books  published  since  the  invention  of  printing  to  the  end  of  1908  at  10,378,365. 

Mr.  Fremont  Rider,  editor  of  The  Publishers''  Weekly,  furnished  the  statistics  from  which  the 
above  figures  were  compiled. 


THE    DICKENS    FELLOWSHIP. 

The  Dickens  Fellowship  is  a  world-wide  league  of  English-speaking  men  and  women  whose 
purpose  is  to  exemplify  the  teachings  of  Charles  Dickens  and  to  cultivate  and  diffuse  the  spirit  which 
pervades  his  writings— the  spirit  of  innocent  festivity  and  mirth,  of  religion  without  bigotry.of  charity 
without  coldness, of  universal  philanthropy  and  human  kinship.  The  society  began  its  existence  in 
London  in  October,  1902.     The  object  and  aims  of  the  Fellowship  are; 

•'To  knit  together  in  a  common  bond  of  friendship  lovers  of  that  great  master  of  humor  and 
pathos,  Charles  Dickens.  To  spread  the  love  of  humanity,  which  is  the  keynote  of  all  his  work.  To 
takesich  measures  as  may  be  expedient  to  remedy  or  ameliorate  those  existing  social  evils  which 
would  have  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  heart  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  to  help  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  To  assist  in  the  preservation  and  purchase  of  buildings 
and  objects  associated  with  his  name  and  mentioned  in  his  works.  To  do  all  such  things  as  are  in- 
cidental or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects  or  any  of  them." 

The  Fellowship  is  open  to  all,  without  restriction  as  to  class,  creed  or  nationality.  Headquarters, 
Whitehall  House,  30  Charing  Cross,  London.  Branches  of  the  Fellowship  have  been  formed  not  only 
throughout  Great  Britain  but  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
24,500  members  in  all.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are  24,000,000  copies  of  Dicken'  s  works  extant. 
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National  Model  License  League. 


STATISTICS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

The  American  Newspaper  Annual  and  Directory  y  published  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  reported  the 
number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States  in  1914  as  follows: 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.of  Columbia. 

Florida — 

Georgia  

Idaho  

Illinois 


243 
25 

68 

324 

93:J. 

401 

156 

35 

83 

202 

358 

169 

1,826 


Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


171 
572 
721 

763 
233 

987 
253 


762  Nebraska 

944  Nevada 

735  New  Hampshire . 

309  New  Jersey 

222  New  Mexico 

139  New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode'  Island 


641 
41 
110 
379 
124 

2,112 
300 
362 

1,115 
596 
299 

1,358 
55 


South  Carolina ....  168 

South  Dakota 415 

Tennessee 311 

Texas 1,081 

Utah   114 

Vermont 98 

Virginia 255 

Washington  415 

West  Virginia 217 

Wisconsin  686 

Wyoming 89 

22,975 


The  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  New  York  City  (Manhattan  and  Bronx),  981. 

In  Porto  Rico,  30;  Hawaii,  36;  Philippines,  32;  Canada,  as  follows:  Alberta,  127;  British  Columbia, 
126;  Manitoba,  146;  Saskatchewan,  170;  Yukon,  3;  New  Brunswick,  54;  Nova  Scotia,  76;  Ontario. 
662;  Prince  Edward  Island,  13;  Quebec,  162;  Newfoundland,  20. 

The  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  world  at  present  is  estimated  at  about  60,000, 
distributed  as  follows:  United  States  and  Canada,  24,245;  Germany,  S,049;  Great  Britain,  9,500; 
France,  6,681;  Japan,  1,000;  Italy,  2,757;  Austria- Hungary.  2,958;  Asia, exclusive  of  Japan,  1,000; 
Spain,  1,000;  Russia,  1,000;  Australia,  1,000;  Greece,  130;  Switzerland,  1,005;  Holland,  980; 
Belgium,  956;  all  others,  1,000.    Of  these  more  than  half  are  printed  in  the  English  language. 


THE    ASSOCIATED    PRESS. 


The  following  are  the  officers  and  directors  of  this  organization:  President— Frank  B.  Noyes, 
Washington  Star.  First  Vice-President—  Charles  H.  Grasty,  Baltimore  Sun.  Second  Vice-President— 
Daniel  D.  Moore,  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune.  General  Manager— Melville  E.Stone.  Asst.  General 
Manager— Frederick  Roy  Martin.  Treasurer— J.  R.  Youatt.  Directors— Adolph  8.  Ochs,  New  York 
Times;  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution;  W.  L.  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Charles  A.  Rook; 
Pittsburgh  Despatch;  Charles  W.  Knapp,  St.  Louis  Republic:  Victor  F.Lawsou,  Chicago  Daily  News: 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Herman  Bidder,  New  York  Staats-Zeitung;  V.  S. 
McClatchy,  Sacramento  Bee;  A.  C.  Weiss,  Duluth  Herald;  C.  H.  Clark,  Hartford  Courant;  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman  Review;  Samuel  Bowles,  Springfield  Republican,;  W.  Y.  Morgan, Hutch- 
inson News,  and  R.  M.  Johnston,  Houston  Post. 


INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  PRESS  CLUBS. 

Elected  at  the  eighteenth  annual  convention,  held  in  Bermuda,  May  20-29, 1909:  President— 
T.J.  Keenan,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.).  Vice-Presidents— J.  A.  Rountree,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Dixie  Manu- 
facturer; Elden  Small,  Detroit  New* ;  Ada  Tower  Cable,  Bradford  (Pa.)  Herald  ;  Thomas  F.  Smith, 
New  York.  Secretary— Lewis  G.  Early,  Reading  (Pa.).  Treasurer— Robert  B.  Mclntyre,  Brooklyn 
Item.  Executive  Committee— Daniel  L.  Hart,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.);  Walter  B.  Frost,  Providence 
(R.  I.);  Louise  Allen  Osborne,  Scranton;  E.  W.  Humphreys,  Woodstowu  (N.  J.);  James  C.  Garrison, 
N.  Y.  City  Press;  Mrs.  Josephine  Arnold  Rich,  Washington  (D.C.);  A.  G.  Anderson,  Toledo  (Ohio); 
C.  Frank  Rice,  Boston  Press  Club;  Giles  H.  Dickinson,  Binghamton  (N.Y. )  Republican;  H.  B. 
Laufman,  Pittsburgh  Leader;  Libbie  Luttrell  Morrow,  Nashville  Banner;  Harriet  Haydeu  Finck, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Woman's  Press  Association;  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Peacemaker.  ___^ 

AMERICAN    NEWSPAPER    PUBLISHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

President — Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Standard-Union,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Vice-President — Hopewell 
L.  Rogers,  Daily  News,  Chicago,  111.  Secretary — John  Stewart  Bryan,  IVeivs  leader,  Richmond. 
Va.  Treasurer — Edward  P.  Call,  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York  City.  Chairman  Special 
Standing  Committee — H.  N.  Kellogg,  1135  State  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ORDER  OF  THE  BLUE  GOOSE. 

A  national  organization  of  general  and  special  agents  of  fire  insurance  companies  for  social 
purposes.  Each  State  organization  is  known  as  a  "State  pond"  in  the  United  states,  and  "Provin- 
cial pond"  in  Canada,  and  the  general  organization  as  the  "Grand  Nest."  The  following  are  the 
national  officers:  Most  Loyal  Grand  Gander,  Fred.  W.  Ransom,  Ohio  Pond;  Grand  Supervisor  of  the 
Flock,  J.  R.  Stewart,  Ontario  Prow  Pond;  Grand  Custodian  of  the  Goslings,  E.  G.  Carlisle,  Illinois 
Pond;  Grand  Wielder  of  the  Goose  Quill,  B.  A.  Lehnberg,  Wisconsin  Pond;  Grand  Keeper  of  the 
Golden  Goose  Egg,  W.  J.  Sonnen,  Illinois  Pond;  Grand  Guardian  o#  the  Nest,  Gus  M.Wise,  Indiana 
Pond.     Grand  Nest  Ofiice,  1305  First  National  Bank  Building,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 


NATIONAL    MCDEL     LICENSE    LEACUE. 

President— T.  M.  Gilmore,  Louisville,  Ky.  Vice-President-* George- O.  Brown.  Louisville,  Ky. 
Trea*urer—0.  II.  Irvine,  Louisville,  Kv.    Secretary— O.  R.  Washburne,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  pnrposeof  the  organization  is  to  conduct  a  national  educational  campaign  In  favor  of  legisla- 
tion intended  to  take  the  liquor  question  outof  politics  and  to  put  law-breakers  out  of  the  liquor 
business,  itadvocates  limitation  of  licenses  In  proportion  to  population,  thus  preventing  undue 
competition;  mandatory  penalties  suspending  and  cancelling  houses  of  law-breakers;  moderate 
license  fees  enabling  the  license  holder  to  make  a  legitimate  prollt,  and  (he  renewal  of  a  license  so 
long  as  the  holder  obeys  tlie  law, and  so  long  as  the  business  is  not  outlawed  by  vote  of  the  people, 
thereby  relieving  the  liquor  deafer  of  the  dominat  ion  of  politicians. 

The  league's  legislative  plan  has  been  adopted  as  a  whole  by  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  In  part  by 
Texas,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  Iowa,  Connecticut  and  Oregon.  The  league  WHS 
organized  in  October,  1907.  Its  membership  comprises  Lading  distillers,  brewers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  throughout  the  couutry,aud  iucludes  numerous  professional  aud  business  men. 


Illiteracy. 
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ILLITERACY. 

(Statistics  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  The  World  Almanac.) 
The  term  illiterate,  as  here  used,  includes  :ill  persons  unable  to  write  their  own  language,   except  in  the  case  of  countries 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  which  base  Illiteracy  on  inability  to  read. 


Country. 


P.C. 

Illit- 
erate 


EUROPE : 

Austria  22.6 

Belgium 12.7 

Belgium 8.5 

Bulgaria 65.5 

Bulgaria... 58.4 

Denmark 0.2 

England  and  Wales....     1.8 

France 14.1 

France 3.3 

France 4.1 

German  Empire 0.02 

Greece  (  b) 57.2 

Greece 30. 0 

Hungary  (c) 140.9 

Ireland 17.4 

Ireland 8.1 

Italy* 48.2 

Italy 30.6 

Italy 38.7 

Maltese  Islands  (d) 67 

Netherlands  (Tlie) 1.0 

Netherlands  (.The) 2.2 

Poland 59 .3 

Portugal* 73.4 

Prussia 0.03 

Prussia n.4 

Rumania 61.2 

Rumania 64.5 

Russia 70.0 

Russia 61.7 

Scotland 1.6 

Servia  (e) 78 .9 

Servia 36.7 

Spain 58. 

Sweden 0.3 

Switzerland 0.5 

United  Kingdom 1.0 


Basis. 


total 


AMERICA  : 

Conunennl  U.  S, 

population 

Native  unite,   native 

parents  

Native  white,  foreign 

or  mixed  parents.. . . 

Foreign-born  white.. . 

Negro 

Indian 

Chinese 

Japan.se 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 


7.7 
3.7 


1.1 
12.7 
30.4 
45.3 
15.8 

9.2 
54.4 
82.9 
85.2 


Population  over  10  yrs 

Population  over  10  yrs, 

Army  recruits 

Population  over  10  yrs. 

Marriages 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Population  over  10  yrs. 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Army  recruits 

Population  over  10  yrs. 

Army  recruits 

Population  over  12  yrs. 

Population  over  10  yrs. 

Marriages 

Population  over  10  yrs. 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Population  over    5  yrs. 

Army  lecruits 

Marriages 

Population  over  10  yrs. 
Population  over  10  yrs. 

Army  recruits. 

Marriages ... 

Population  over    7  yrs. 

Army  recruits 

Population  over  10  yrs. 

Army  recruits 

Marriages 

Population  over  11  yrs. 

Marriages 

Population  over  10  yrs. 

Army  recruits 

Army  recruits 

Army  recruits 


Year. 


Population  over  10  yrs. 
Population  over  10  yrs. 


Population  over 
Population  over 
Population  over 
Population  over 
Population  over 
Population  over 
Population  over 
Population  over 
All  ages 


10  yrs. 
10  yrs. 
10  yrs. 
10  yrs. 
10  vrs. 
10  yrs. 

6  yrs. 

7  yrs. 


1900 

1910 

'908 

19"5 

1901-10 

1907 

1901-10 

190  i 

1907 

1901-10 

1908 

1907 

Nodate 

1900 

1901 

1901-10 

1901 

1905 

1901-10 

1901 

1910 

1901-10 

1897 

1900 

1908 

1901-10 

1909 

1908 

1897 

18 '4 

1901-10 

1900 

1901-10 

1900 

1907 

1905 

1903-04 


1910 

1910 

1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1895 
1H00 
1890 


Country. 


j  AMERICA— Continued. 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

|     Chile* 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba* 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

Porto  R  Co 

AUSTRALIA  : 

New  South  Wales  (f). . . 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand  (g) 

New  Zealand 

Queensland  (h) 

Queensland 

South  Australia  (f) 

South  Australia 

Tasmania 

Tasmania 

Victoria  (i) 

Victoria. 

Western  Australia  (j).. 

Western  Australia 

ASIA    AND  OCEANIA: 

Ceylon  (All  races) 

Ceylon  (European  race) 

Ceylon  (Other  than 
European) 

India    

Philippine  Islands  (k).. 

Russia  (1) 

Hawaii 

AFRICA : 

Algeria'(m) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  (All 
races) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(European  race) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(Other  than  European 
race) 

Egypt  (b) 

Natal  (European  race).. 

Orange  River  Colony 
( European   race) 

Orange  River  Colony 
(Aborigines) 

Orange  River  Colony 
(Mixed  and  other  col- 
ored)  

Transvaal  (European 
race) 


P.C 

Illit- 
erate 


68.8 
17.1 
49.9 
80.2 
56.8 
92.7 
75.3 
45.8 
66.5 

4.9 
1.0 
1.7 

0.3 
10.6 
2.0 
4.5 
0.8 
6.7 
2.4 
3.2 
0.4 
4.4 
0.6 

78.3 
11.9 

78.4 
92.5 
55.5 

87.3 

26.8 


Basis. 


7.7 

65.8 

6.2 


86.2 

9i.7 

2.0 


7.3 
90.6 


All  ages 

Population  over  5  yrs. 
Population  over  10  yrs 

All  ages , 

Population  over  10  yrs 

All  ages 

Population  over  11  yrs. 
Population  over  5  yrs. 
Population  over  10  yrs 

Population  over  10  yrs 

Marriages , 

Population  over  10  yrs. 

Marriages 

Population  over  10  yrs 

Marriages 

Populationover  10  yrs 

Marriages , 

Population  over  10  yrs. 

Marriages 

Population  over  10  yrs 

Marri  ages 

Population  over  10  yrs. 
Marriages 


All  ages. 
All  ages. 


All  ages 

Population  over  10  yrs 
Population  over  10  yrs 
Populationover  10  yrs 
Populationover  10  yrs 


Army  recruits. 


Population  over  10  yrs, 
Populationover  10  yrs, 

Population  over  10  yrs, 
Populationover  10  yrs, 
Population  over  10  yrs, 

Population  over  10  yrs, 

Population  over  5  yrs, 


85.9   Populationover  5  yrs. 
5.9    Population  over  10  yrs, 


Year. 


1901 
1901 
1907 
1892 
1899 
ls93 
1900 
1901 
1910 

1901 

1901-10 

19(16 

1901-10 

1901 

1901-10 

1901 

1901-10 

1901 

1901-10 

1901 

1901-10 

1901 

1901-10 

1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1903 
1897 
1910 

1909 

1904 

1904 

1904 
1907 
1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 
1904 


(a)  Huebner's  Annual  T.blcs,  1901.  (by  Percentage  is  basd  on  number  "illiterate";  but  no  definition  of  this  term  is  given 
in  the  census  report,  (c)  Includes  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  (d)  Native  Maltese  population,  (e)  Servian  Year  Book,  1906.  (f) 
Excluding  aborigines,  (g)  Excluding  Chinese,  (h)  Excluding  6,670  nomadic  aborigines,  (i)  Including  Chinese  and  aborigines, 
(j)  Excluding  full-blooded  aborigines,  (k)  Civilized  population.  (1)  Caucasia,  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  (m)  Statistique 
Generale  de  l'Algerie. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ILLITERACY  IN  POPULATION  10  YEARS  OF   AGE  AND  OVER  BY 
GEOGRAPHIC  DIVISIONS  IN  UNITED  STATES  IN  1910. 


States. 

P.  C. 

7.7 
5.3 
4.1 
4.6 
3.7 
5.2 
7.7 
6.0 
5.7 
5.5 
5.6 
5.9 
3.4 
3.2 
3.1 
3.7 
3.3 
3.2 
2.9 
3.0 

St  \te8. 

P.  C. 

States. 

P.C. 

1.7 
4.3 

3.1, 

2.9! 

1.9 

8.2 

16.0 

8.1 

7.2 

4.9 

15.2 

8.ii 

18.5 

25.7 

20.7 

13.8 

17.4! 

12. l! 

13.6 

22.9; 

West  South  Central ... 

22  4 

13.2 

North  Dakota 

12.6 

29  0 

5  6 

9  9 

6.9 

4  S 

Maryland  .. . 

2  2 

3  3 

3.7 

20  2 

x20.9 

Ohio 

South  Carolina .   

2  5 

6.7 

Hhnois 

3.0 

Michigan 

East  South  Central 

2.0 

Wisconsin 

1  9 

3.7 

624 


Statistics  of  Education. 


STATISTICS    OF    EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 
(Prepared  forTHE  World  Almanac  by  the  Statistician  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. ) 


States. 


United  States. 

N.Atlantic  Div. 
N.  Central  Div. 
S.  Atlantic  Div. 
S.  Central  Div.. 
Western  Div.... 

North   Atlantic 
Division. 

Maine 

N.  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island. . . 
Connecticut  — 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . 

South    Atlantic 
Division. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

D.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 

N.  Carolina 

S.  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Porto  Rico 


So.  Cent.  Div. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee.  .. 

Alabama 

Mississippi  ... 
Louisiana.... 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma.... 


North     Central 
Division. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri  

North  Dakota. . 
South   Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western 

Division. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado  

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Hawaii 


Income  in   1913. 


From 

Tuition 

and  Other 

Education 

al  Service 


Dollars 
20,919. 176 


9,298,936 
6,943,288 
2,143,452 
1,411,971 
1,121,529 


140,289 

158,779 

89,003 

2,477,681 
115,721 
568,923 

3,493,774 
337,251 

1,917,515 


9,125 
252,928 
252,329 
524,627 

68,219 
368,448 
281, 008 
327,038 

59,730 


150,743 
344,597 
116,200 
101,019 
202  601 
394.542 
65,941 
36,328 


1.177,343 
622.006 

1,920,983 
613,276 
612,861 
337,925 
639,037 
610,953 
60,945 
86,351 
223,940 
237.668 


11,585 

3,798 

231,791 

2,929 

5,788 

41,494 

3,089 

2,920 

115,323 

83,098 

619.574 

140 


From 

Prodiutm 

Funds. 


Dollars 
16,569,808 

8,429,768 
4,506,310 
944,102 
1,184,020 
1,505,608 


888,914 

194,301 

77,152 

2,290,033 
133,958 
965.244 

2,348,278 
265.000 

1,266,888 


4,980 

239,833 

56,581 

302,458 

31,411 

84,167 

62,765 

84,926 

70,394 

6,587 


129,435 

219,677 

87,328 

91,323 

341,410 

214.150 

16,580 

84,117 


837,588 
257,496 
1,363.926; 
262,533 
197,5371 
146,429 
356,329 
478.104 
162.651 
92,785 
240,095 
110,837 


21,322 
11,768 

64,971 

4,342 

520 

39,664 

12,643 

68394 

52,848 

113,265 

1,115,381 


From 

U.  S.  Gov 

eminent. 


$5,443,210 

1,764,418 
926,427 

1,288,536 
533,829 
930,000 


80,000 
80.000 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 
65,0(10 
1,139,418 
80.000 
80,000 


70,000 
661,870 
163,500 
63,333 
70,000 
66,500 
55,000 
33,333 
55,000 
50,000 


72,750 
80,000 
57,500 
55,818 
58,897 
67,500 
66,364 
75,000 


50,000 
80,000 
79,552 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
76,875 
80,000 [ 
80,000 
80,000' 
80,000 


80,000 

80,000 | 

80,000! 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

60,0(10 


Total 
Receipts, 
Exclusive 
of  Addi- 
tions to 
Endow- 
ments 


Property. 


893,545.381 


34,221,727 

33,056,069 

10,225,059 

7,226,624 

8,815 ,9o2 


1,410,611 

781,875 
404,098 

8,636,662 
509,715 

2,437,832 
13,122,107 

1,179.987 

5,738,840 


117,962 
2,271,760 

954,119 
1,844,632 

529,624 
1,218,917 
1,205,424 
1,278,655 

567.787 

236,179 


973,368 
1,244,239 
533,659 
953,786 
913,474 
1.756,179 
301,542 
550,377 


4,399,343 
2,258,398 
7.598,321 
2,591,280 
3,732,308 
2.815,554 
3,297,690 
2,364,670 
742,214 
700.968 
1  578,146 
1,977,177 


399,338 
203,706 

1,123.446 
213,47* 
214.76:; 
498, nd;") 
216,321 
271,889 

1,054,0*2 
813,996 

3,744,168 
62,260 


Libraries, 

Bound 
Volumes. 


17211649 


7,552,404 
5,623,180 
1,723,591 
967,735 
1,344,739 


248,054 
156.600 
138,689 

1,866,716 
230,409 

1,168,800 

2,107,506 
411.444 

1,224,186 


20,150 
347,963 
318,574 
330,466 

61,875 
255,671 
167.803 
153.050 

60,539 
7.500 


163,238 

235,007 

87,100 

93,229 

112,798 

174,388 

51,260 

50,715 


990,342 

468,472 

1,165,599 

555,183 

361,517 

302,533 

484,344 

669,773 

81,536 

78,152 

204,623 

361,106 


43,388 

33,000 

242,364 

89386 

20,000 

60,332 

24,520 

34,462 

138,004 

108.559 

600,864 

9,860 


Value  of 

Scientific 

Apparatus, 

Machinery, 

and 
Furniture. 


Value  of 

Buildings. 

(*) 


Dollars 
$64,204,619  260,353,851 


21,929,248 

24,305,484 

6,010,532 

4,479,222 

7,480,133 


466,317 
418,000 
358,000 

2,977,022 

1,601.238 
536,527 

8,929,777 
403,200 

6,239,167 


179,000 
1,969,285 
176,294 
924,894 
180,815 
851,644 
810,570 
504,556 
308,874 
104,600 


594,588 
742,124 
448  180 
484.286 
713,930 
668,726 
302,850 
524,538 


4.296.623 

1,521,363 

5.366,050 

2,353,784 

1,656,446 

1,560,345 

2,943383 

2,070,788 

475,000 

395.004 

610.*ll 

1,065,687 


334,700 
179,000 

1,119,562 
201,944 
115,000 
382,700 
151,780 
182,770 
845,653 
461,196 

3,470,328 
S5,60'.i 


98,460,645 
79,807,324 
37,692,860 
19,752,259 
24,640,763 


2,236,661 
2,160,000 
1,598,250 

22,151,939 
1,715,476 
1,980,709 

39,138,973 
1,501,500 

25,977,137 


160.000 
13,535,587 
3,969,341 
5,673,422 
1,223,578 
3,976,961 
4,239,208 
3,539,909 
1,248.662 

126,192 


2,607.194 
3,925,906 
2,030,000 
2,196,608 
2,490,406 
4,573,745 
694,500 
1,233,900 


13,677,350 

5,833,306 

15,407322 

6,112,9*6 
5,370,364 
6,805,331 
8,677,652 
9.126,242 
1,383,580 
1,616,287 
2.844,962 
3,952,042 


649,500 

302,500 

3,378,^27 

271,325 

245.000 

832.600 

477,436 

695,516 

2,301,920 

1,804,537 

13,713,002 

69,000 


Productive 
Funds. 


Dollars 
350,038,287 


171,781,504 
90,335,110 
20,088,366 
20.324,874 
47.508,433 


3,727.908 
4,000,000 
1,560,630 

50,854,451 
4.326,995 

18,066,684 

56,882,992 
6,918,557 

25,443,287 


83,000 
6,352.393 

407,433 
5,477,328 

682,389 
2,968.95; 
1,448,264 
1,855,824 

805,650 
7,1 


2,711,365 
4,143,07 
1.040,933 
1,445,874 
7,477,286 
2,721.7X9 
•451,100 
333,500 


16,781,7  id 
5,068,90 

30,141,519 
4.249,931 
3,596,113 
3,255,287 
5.719,564 

10.881.492 
3,062,7*0 
1,011,284 
4,217.065 
2.349,395 


1,331.650 

51,007 

1,857,225 

"io.soo 

143,080 

305,954 

818.005 

6,19*,4*0 

4314,882 

32,477.650 


Benefac- 
tions 
in  1912 

for 
Endow- 
ment. 


Dollars 
16,046,474 

7,889,503 
4.369,304 
1,850,381 
193,315 
1,742,971 


274.981 

91,071 

30,363 

2,925,809 

1.451363 

1,997.501 
599,599 
518,526 


359,372 

7.832 

109,521 

46,787 

1, 03«,615 

86.077 

203.177 

1,000 


41.438 

62,894 

840 


83,293 
2,700 
2,150 


1,086.388 
180,347 

1,247,838 
109,339 
142,7*0 
148,961 
963,058 
134,281 


67,702 

169,384 
119.226 


173,378 


4,075 

303,807 

1.261,711 


*Not  including  grounds  aggregating  $87,557,158  in  value. 
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STATISTICS    OF    EDUCATION-Conrtnwed. 


UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL,  SCaOOLH-Continued. 


States. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massach  usetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut , 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


South  Atlantic  Division. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Porto  Rico 


South  Central  Division. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

A  rkansas 

Oklahoma 


North  Central  Division. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division. 

Montana 

Wyomi  «g 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California . . 

Hawaii 


596 


Pkokebsors 

AND 

Instructors. 


Total 
Number. 


116 

217 
113 

98 
52 


5 
2 
3 

17 
2 
4 

35 
6 

42 


1 

14 

7 
23 

5 
20 
19 
18 

5 

1 


17 

24 
9 

12 
8 

15 
7 
6 


40 

19 

S3 

11 

10 

9 

26 

26 

5 

8 

11 

19 

3 
1 
9 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
7 
10 
12 
1 


24,982 

8.087 
9,393 
2.569 
2,469 
2,464 


220 
166 
137 

1,495 
107 
443 

3, 121 
341 

2,057 


25 
526 
570 
384 
116 
311 
251 
283 
84 
19 


340 
499 
232 
142 
402 
496 
179 
179 


1,430 
896 

1.868 
653 
909 
558 
753 
870 
139 
168 
432 
717 

64 
31 

344 
55 
36 

111 
32 
61 

317 

289 

1,109 

15 


£ 
o 


Students  in  1913. 


Preparatory 
Departments. 


a 
J? 


Collegiate 
Departments. 


e 


a 


5.913  37.372  19,957  120380 1 69.  76: 


1.268 | 
2,458 

966 1 
766 1 
455 


10 

4 

7 

365 

6 

5 

568 

11 

292 


0 

75 

40 

170 

43 

166 

151 

234 

55 

32 


8,617  2,832  40,868:18,229 

7,489  43.087  31,241 

6.704 

5.702 

7,891 


15.81 
5,070 
5,157 
2,716 


48 

77 

0 

70 

0 

64 

5,455 

634 

2,269 


0 
1,013 
585 
709 
197 
558 
830 
726 
343 
109 


114   673 

169  1,714 

26   462 


147 
74 

135 
60 
41 


408 

184 

448 

75 

151 

103 

358 

213 

63 

70 

153 


505 
251 
997 
325 
230 


2,497 

1,903 

3.259 

582 

478 

1.271 

1.472 

1,547 

383 

336 

679 


4,208  13,629 
4,422  11,570 
1,006  11,226 


232 

1,405 

16 

98 

14 

14 

109 

281 

14 

151 

8 

48 

10 

282 

9 

0 

14 

27 

59 

582 

73 

331 

124 

902 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

12 

1,908 

33 

829 


0 

258 
80 
743 
181 
863 
656 
735 
465 
227 


708 
1,302 
59 
729 
458 
756 
263 
147 


913 

511 

1,657 

119 

38 

489 

1.071 

1,178 

189 

272 

303 

744 

34 

29 

156 

72 

26 

124 

0 

33 

180 

243 

109 

0 


1.422 

1,484 

637 

7,042 
840 

3,207 
13,857 

2,278 
10,101 


169 
731 
187 
577 
583 
744 
246 
840 
372 
180 


403 

31 

245 

5,592 

211 

9 

8,01(i 

1 

3,727 


,106 

,879 

311 

,526 

,037 

,318 

583 

810 


6,544 

5.090 
7.109 
4,920 
3,567 
2,420 
4,203 
3, 131 
458 
588 
1.870 
3,167 

248 

69 

1,646 

112 

108 

785 

167 

234 

1,724 

1,396 

4,718 

19 


0 

673 
611 
288 
379 
095 
045 
151 
2-0 
192 


1, 


781 
876 
375 
682 
410 
806 
357 
415 


5,702 
2.170 
6,230 

1.673 
2,710 
1.814 
4  006 
1,898 
413 
400 
1,791 
2,434 

169 

88 

1,558 

59 

37 

568 

145 

175 

1,267 

852 

2,968 

5 


Graduate 
Departments. 


Professional 
Departments. 


8,264 


a 
v 

B 

o 


Total 
Number.* 


c 
x 


o 

'■$■ 


3.820  35,750  1,119  216,626  118593- 


65,674  25,168 
85.152  53,608 


3.566 

1.296  10,208 

207 

2,967 

1,586  13,801 

625 

644 

115 

4.449 

54 

349 

128 

4.443 

131, 

738 

695 

2,849 

102 

15 

5 

210 



4 

13 

0 

27 

0 

1 

1 

144 

0 

907 

188 

2,503 

27 

55 

25 

0 

0 

254 

27 

271 

0 

1,697 

831 

4,215 

107 

151 

0 

48 

0 

473 

219 

2,790 

69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

216 

40 

408 

35 

167 

20 

2,324 

15 

73 

7 

585 

0 

13 

7 

53 

a 

108 

5 

576 

0 

21 

21 

144 

0 

37 

8 

306 

2 

6 

5 

53 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

28 

14 

364 

3 

175 

9 

1,521 

31 

26 

7 

323 

1 

19 

2 

151 

0 

38 

50 

850 

6 

48 

34 

754 

30 

2 

1 

284 

39 

13 

11 

196 

21 

195 

146 

1.347 

29 

164 

39 

1.721 

106 

1,381 

790 

3.776 

147 

220 

79 

1,322 

31 

305 

94 

1.001 

28 

118 

79 

789 

55 

127 

81 

797 

125 

158 

69 

1,215 

20 

20 

5 

161 

9 

10 

6 

110 

1 

158 

116 

990 

35 

111 

82 

572 

39 

9 

3 

31 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

76 

61 

399 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

29 

16 

55 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

67 

73 

260 

17 

31 

20 

409 

27 

513 

506 

1,658 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24,  786 
22,558 
18,456 


1.770 

1,601 

782 

10,540 

923 

3, 828 

26.404 

3,135 

16,691 


169 
3,378 
4,425 
4,563 
1,017 
3,862 
3.353 
2,922 
805 
292 


2,994 
.5,215 
2.195 
2.127 
2,173 
5,124 
1, 221 
1,509 


13.179 
11.016 
16,391 
7,093 
5,560 
4,820 
7,263 
6. 265 
1,235 
1,304 
4,317 
6,709 

399 

96 

2,829 

281 

170 

1,109 

167 

310 

2,946 

2,284 

7,831 

34 


13,778 
14,354 
11.685 


412 
31 

246 

6,235 

242 

133 

11,951 

81 

5,837 


0 
1  126 

800 
1,689 

853 
2,664 
2,305 
3,119 

801 

421 


2,043 

2,684 

477 

2.773 

1.114 

3,;;22 

959 

982 


9,085 
4,024 
11,606 
2.142 
2,729 
2, 721 
6,880 
4,468 
1,325 
966 
2,728 
4,934 

250 

138 

2,055 

139 

84 

772 

151 

316 

1,837 

1.555 

4,294 

94 


*  Includes  38,185  other  students,  13,248  men   and   24,937  women,   special   or  unclassified 
students,  in  music,  art,  oratory,  business,  etc. 
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THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    1912. 

(Prepared  for  Thk  World  Alman'ac  by  the  Statistician  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  ) 


p. 
o 

"o    • 

Is 

—•a 
-  a 

*- 
at 
OB 

~4 

0 

2  . 

*a    - 

1    ?* 

CO 

1 

Estimated 

c 

i 

> 

< 

o  § 

STATK8 

Pupils 
Enrolled. 

■*>  — 

cC  9 

cw   - 

ow 
■J  a 

Average 
Daily  At- 
tendance. 

We 
»  - 

*»    4) 

O 
r4 
U 

00 

**-"   J! 

Q    00 
>* 

Whole 
No.  of 
Teach- 
ers. 

1.3 

Value  of  Ail 

Pui»  lie 

Property 

Used  lor 

School 

Total 

Amount 

Expended 

for  .schools. 

0.2 

u  « 

a.   s 

a.  2. 

cs2 

£-3 

—  - 

4  SI 
OS 

6t 

a  > 

fa 

Bo 

sx  v 

*- 

'>'o 
4(j 

Purposes. 

•a  — 

2- 

•  i: 

O 

Dollars 

Dollars 

United  States... 

18,182.957 

72.25 

13,302,303 

73.2 
79.9 

158.0 

547,289 

20.9*62.23 

1,266,382,277 

482,886,793'$5.05'  $36.30 

N.  Atlantic  Div.  .. 

4,333,060 

68.50 

3,463,033 

180.9 

135,73i 

13.8 

71.96 

498,560,'.'21 

158,786,190 

5.?H 

45.85 

S.  Atlantic  Div... 

2,602,175 

68.15 

1,693.542 

65.1 

131.5 

65,174 

24.8 

46.86 

71,607,726 

31  596,994 

2  51 

18.66 

S.  Central  Div.... 

3,952,913 

71.19 

2,500,860 

63.  3 

129.5 

93,652 

33.9 

53.37 

100.237,542 

49,299,148 

2.76 

19.71 

N.  Central  Div. . . . 

5,960,320 

76.17 

4.640.372 

77.9 

164.8 

208,142 

19.2 

60.58 

462,763.246 

182,078,430 

5.93 

39.24 

1,334,469 

81.09 

1,004,496 

75.3 

164.1 

44,584 

18.0 

81.42 

133,222,843 

61,126  031 

J.  22 

60.85 

N.  Atlantic  Div.  : 

139,957 
63,186 

81.07 
65.49 

107,768 
49,524 

77.0 
78.4 

164.2 

169.0 

7,528 

2,978 

10.9 
8.2 

45.72 
51.28 

8,404  385 
5,775,409 

3,151,917 
1 ,826,643 

4.19 
4.21 

29.25 

N.  Hampshire .. 

36.88 

64.518 

77.26 

52,160 

80.8 

160.0 

3,432 

8.5 

40.63 

5,060,416 

I,81>,267 

5.06 

34.80 

Massachusetts.. 

546.914 

70.17 

458,065 

83.8 

186.0 

16,433 

9.8 

72.45 

80,890,732    22,502,935 

6.44 

49.13 

Rhode  Island  . . 

81,799 

62.22 

64,878 

79.3 

194.1 

2,428 

8.2 

68.98 

8,520,972      2,404,652 

4.23 

37.06 

Connecticut 

197.852 

74.29 

155. 735 

78.7 

184.2 

5.491 

6.6 

60.46 

20,982,007      6,217,127 

5.36 

39.92 

New  York 

1.457,391 

67.28 

1,164.992 

79.9 

187.5 

46.996 

11.3 

93  87 

52,806,162 

57,935,136 

6.08 

49.73 

New  Jersey  

459,189 

71.3b 

348.238 

75.8 

187.8 

13,506 

13.0 

81.68 

205,508,543 

20,374,527 

7.59 

58.51 

Pennsylvania  .. 

1,322,254 

66.58 

1,061,673 

8a  3 

171.0 

36,945 

22.1 

52.16 

110,612,295 

42,557,986 

5.34 

40.09 

S.Atlantic  Div.: 

35,902 

<0.  39 

22,519 

62.7 

170.0 

943 

12.4 

43.96 

1,600,000 

605,000 

2.93 

26.87 

228,425 

66.01 

147,893 

64.7 

179.5 

5,738 

15.6 

56.52 

10,822,070 

4,129,747 

3.13 

27.92 

Dis.of  Columbia 

57,781 

84.71 

46,231 

80.0 

179.2 

1 ,737 

12.3 

104.  58 

9,813  245 

2,989,513 

8.72 

64.66 

Virginia 

409,825 
284, 757 

64.02 
76.88 

264,835 
194. 90O 

64.6 
68.4 

lo8.9 
137.0 

11,017 
9,312 

17.8 
45.3 

41.73 
46.69 

11,112,992 
10,542,688 

5,262.130 
5  030,940 

2.50 
3.93 

19.81 

West  Virginia.. 

25.81 

North  Carolina 

525,507 

71.83 

332.546 

63.3 

109.2 

11,915 

26.5 

35.77 

7,380,616 

3.777,125 

1.66 

11.36 

South  Carolina.. 

331,587 

63.90 

217,011 

65.4 

92.0 

7,123 

22.2 

53.90 

4,944,224 

2,380,714 

1.53 

10.97 

Georgia 

571,230 
157,161 

66.31 
68.19 

357.243 
110, 364 

62.6 
70.2 

142.0 
122.2 

13,105 

4,284 

23.1 
22.5 

45.54 
47.85 

11,431,421 
3,960,470 

5,094,430 
2,327.395 

1.89 
2.90 

14.26 

21.09 

S.  Central  Div.: 

513,118 

75.19 

292, 569 

57.0 

139.2 

11.089 

48.5 

51.46 

12,045,931 

6,699,872 

2.89 

22.90 

Tennessee, 

539,911 

80.93 

368,888 

68.3 

127.8 

11,437 

34.7 

47.70 

12,192,663 

5  637,031 

2.49 

15.01 

.   Alabama 

429,725 

61.32 

255,491 

59.5 

i:;2.4 

9,597 

33.3 

48.09 

8,343,581 

3,708,118 

1.68 

14.51 

Mississippi 

492, 756 

81.74 

301,922 

61.3 

123.0 

10,953 

26.7 

37.99 

3.110,300 

2,806.562 

1.52 

9.30 

287, 988 

63.  63 

173,  797 

60.3 

132.0 

6.628 

21.3 

55.51 

8,563,942 

4,608,927 

2.68 

26.52 

Texas 

830, 642 
409. 746 

64.86, 
79.92 

560,173 

261,747 

67.4 
63.9 

132.  0 
117.9 

22,043 

10  175 

29.3 
49.6 

63.98 
52.88 

30.023,027 
10,131,828 

14,497  750 
3,837,549 

3.55 
2.35 

25.88 

14.66 

Oklahoma 

449,027 

79.07 

286,273 

63.8 

130. 0 

11,730 

28.7 

58.70 

15,836,270 

7,603,039 

4.11 

26.66 

N.  Central  Div.: 

Ohio 

853,002 
532,821 

73.  59 
77.79 

659,041 
430,862 

77.3 
80.9 

165.5 
168.0 

28,459 
17,504 

29.6 
S3  4 

63.16 
66.  ol 

76,870.709 
41,279,285 

28,858,413 
16,443,664 

5.89 
6.00 

43.79 

38.16 

Illinois 

987,379 

68.92 

865. 009 

87.6 

158.0 

30,473 

18.9 

73.05 

110,860,023 

34  217,682 

5.88 

39.56 

Michigan 

555, 137 

77.89 

464,556 

83.7 

172.0 

18,824 

14.4 

58.  HI 

40,223,747 

16,730,370 

5.77 

36.  01 

438,46066.75 

323, 781 

73.8 

175.7 

12,260 

11  0 

50.^9 

20,530,000 

11,763,878 

4.92 

36.33 

Minnesota 

446. 083[76.  68 

335.951 

75.3 

162.  0 

16,073 

10.8 

54.01 

87,827,800 

15,224,607 

7.09 

45.32 

507,109,86.  83 

368,631 

72.7 

172.0 

26,748 

9.7 

51.67 

31.409,534 

14,634,982 

6.68 

39.70 

Missouri 

687,920  79.03 

493,444 

71.7 

157.4 

18,626 

27.0 

57.56 

43,111,128 

14,720.866 

4.41 

29.83 

North  Dakota... 

139, 36ll78.  02 

99,686 

71.5 

146.3 

7,669 

16.  o 

55.80 

9,753.351 

6,459,002 

8.60 

64.  76 

South  Dakota. . . 

132.764  76.76 

87,792 

66.1 

167.1 

6,564 

16.  3 

50.93 

8.267,739 

4,109,642 

6.68 

46.81 

285.22086.11 

213,488 

74.9 

168.6 

10.9391 

13.4 

57.97 

18,934,024 

8.767,238 

7.18 

41.02 

395,064  85.8ti 

298, 128 

75.  5 

172.0 

14,103 

18.7 

69.73 

23,686,905 

11,168,256 

6.41 

37.43 

"Western  Div.: 

70,06580.24 

50,836 

72.6 

165.4 

2,805 

14.2 

73.09 

6,500,000 

3,354,934 

8.27 

66.00 

26,502  81.31 

19.877 

75.0 

147.5 

1,225 

14.2 

60.  61 

1,496,948 

997,022 

6.31 

50.16 

Colorado 

177,42888.47 
61,02769.00 

120,326 
40.018 

67.8 
65.6 

175.0 
125.  o 

6,725 
1,598 

15.8 
31.9 

68.42 
62.  37 

14,281.916 
1,649,122 

6  627  669 
1,112,840 

7.62  54.25 

New  Mexico 

3.12  27.81 

:  13.  310  61.09 

OO    vl  0 

-  - ,      i  ■  ■ 

68.5 

155.  5 

877 

13.7 

86.67 

1  ,«45,021 

1,321.631 

6.94  57.93 

Utah 

92, 129,80.  SI 

11,098  74.56 

84,90^88.82 

224.410  79.92 

75.313 
8,190 

81.7 
73.8 

155.6 
145.0 
162.0 
174.0 

2,637 

26.6 

79.83 
87.57 

82.24 

7,804,714 

1,343,103 

7,202,725 

25,450,747 

3.626.686 

9. 18,  48. 15 

Nevada 

629   12.  9 

625,f>62  6.90 
2,959,124'  8.17 

10.626.H34   X. -21 

76.38 

Idaho 

66.359  78.2 
170,041   76.8 

2,710 
8,041 

25.4 

44.59 

Washington 

19.2  71.53 

61.  HI 

<  U'egon 

139, 520  86. 98 

414,078X2.  65 

112.057 
818.666 

80.3 
77.0 

143.  5 
173.4 

5.1891 
13,248 

1H.  3  64.22 
14.5105.33 

12.389,308 

6.095.111   8.34'  64.39 

C  idifornia 

53,259,^39    23,978,621;  9.30!  75.68 

School  and  College  Enrolment  in  1913. 
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PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HIGH  SCHOOLS    IN   UNITED  STATES,  1913. 


Public. 

Private. 

States. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Schools. 

Stud'ts. 

Schools. 

Stud'ts. 

United  States. 

11,277 

1134771 

2,168 

148,238 

N.  Atlantic  Dlv. 

2,318 

346,721 

684 

52,727 

S.  Atlantic  Div. 

5,113 

464,831 

553 

35,256 

S.  Central  Div.. 

1.263 

79,794 

344 

23,150 

N.  Central  Div. 

1,644 

116,920 

389 

23,867 

Western  Div.  .  . 

939 

126,505 

198 

13,238 

N.Atlantic  Dlv.: 

181 

11,937 

34 

2,938 

N.  Hampshire 

60 

6,325 

27 

2,648 

Vermont.  .  .  . 

71 

5  254 

18 

1,524 

Massachus'ts. 

236 

65,462 

96 

8,531 

Rhode  Island. 

22 

7,085 

16 

1.184 

Connecticut. . 

64 

15,952 

54 

3,904 

New  York .  .  . 

644 

126,174 

239 

15,956 

New  Jersey .  . 

148 

28,895 

64 

4,379 

Pennsvlvania. 

892 

79,637 

136 

11,663 

S.  Atlantic  Div.: 

Delaware. .  .  . 

21 

2.006 

5 

307 

Maryland .  .  . 

91 

10,274 

45 

2,936 

Dlst.  of  Col. . 

6 

5,632 

26 

1,397 

Virginia 

295 

15,567 

66 

4,772 

WestVirglnia. 

87 

7,282 

17 

1,149 

N.  Carolina. . 

242 

12,750 

75 

5,506 

S.  Carolina.  . 

162 

7,760 

31 

1,611 

Georgia 

273 

14,552 

59 

4.471 

86 

3,971 

20 

1,001 

S.  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky .  .  . 

180 

12,149 

74 

3,649 

Tennessee .  .  . 

179! 

13,213 

69 

5,910' 

States. 


Alabama.  .  . 

Mississippi. . 

Louisiana. .  . 

Texas 

Arkansas . . . 

Oklahoma .  . 
N.  Central  Div. : 

Ohio 

Indiana.  .  .  . 

Illinois 

Michigan. .  . 

Wisconsin .  . 

Minnesota. . 

Iowa 

Missouri. .  .  . 

N.  Dakota. . 

S.  Dakota .  . 

Nebraska. .  . 

Kansas 

Western  Div.: 

Montana.  .  . 

Wyoming. .  . 

Colorado.  .  . 

New  Mexico 

Arizona.  .  .  . 

Utah 

Nevada .... 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

California  .  . 


tfUt 

InIC 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Schools. 

Stud'ts. 

169 

12.536 

156 

8,717 

110 

7,521 

510 

39,718 

138 

9,505 

202 

13,561 

825 

73,745 

617 

5c, 055 

656 

69,384 

388 

45,951 

304 

37,076 

239 

33,008 

576 

44,444 

434 

38,489 

158 

7,206 

139 

7,541 

365 

23,332 

412 

34.600 

48 

4.558 

22 

1.562 

120 

17,149 

28 

1,722 

13 

1.601 

38 

5.683 

16 

912 

68 

5.522 

217 

23,510 

138 

12,624 

231 

51.662 

Private. 


No.  of 

Schools. 


54 
28 
33 
94 
17 
20 

72 
33 
94 
42 
36 
48 
86 
72 
II 
9 
24 
26 

11 
3 

13 
6 
6 

19 

■  •  • 

8 
32 
18 
82 


No.  of 
Stud'ts. 


2,812 
1,686 
1,839 
6,523 
768 
680 

3,615 
2,173 
6,670 
3,357 
3,007 
4,266 
3,986 
4,338 
527 
508 
1,295 
1,514 

757 
187 
545 
150 
358 
3,680 

"'898 
1,299 
1,018 
4,346 


PROFESSIONAL    SCHOOLS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Years. 


1904-1905. 
1905-1906. 
1906-1907. 
1907-1908. 
1908-1909. 
1909-1910. 
1910-1911. 
1911-1912. 
1912-1913. 


1904- 
1905- 
1906- 
1907- 
1908- 
1909- 
1910- 
1911- 
1912 


1905. . 
1906.  . 
1907.. 
1908. . 
1909... 
1910. . 
1911.... 
1912... 
1913  . 


Theological   Schools. 


c 

DD 

Q 

— 

y 

C_ 

156 

1,094 

150 

1,103 

162 

1,236 

156 

1,348 

162 

1,360 

184 

1,453 

193 

1,495 

182 

1,502 

179 

1.269 

7,411 

7,968 
9,178 
9,583 
10,218 
11,012 
10,834 
11,242 
10.H65 


Dental  S 

54 

1,161 

56 

1,329 

57 

1,346 

56 

1,595 

55 

I,6()S 

53 

1,546 

55 

1,574 

52 

1,5*8 

48 

1441 

chools. 


7,149 
6.876 
6,91 9 
6.519 
6,178 
6.439 
6,961 
7,190 
8,115 


Law  Schools. 


A 

J3 

-H 

C 

1 

7, 

96 

1.190 

98 

1,274 

101 

1,209 

108 

1,424 

109 

1,343 

114 

1,534 

116 

1,570 

118 

1,707 

124 

1,460 

14,714 
15,411 
16,700 
18,069 
18,553 
1H.567 
19,615 
20,760 
20,878 


Schools  of  l'harn 


67 

629 

66 

623 

71 

690 

75 

760 

78 

802 

79 

815 

77 

847 

76 

962 

75 

784  ) 

4,944 
5,145 

5.047 
5,567 
5,999 
6,226 
6,131 
6,163 
6,165 


Medical  Schools 


Reernlfiv. 


c 

i 

.0 

J3 

c 

o 

J3 

at 

•z 

9 

120 

•4,532 

123 

4.877 

124 

5,642 

121 

6.342 

lib 

6,802 

112 

6,607 

104 

6,769 

98 

6,734 

94 

6,624 

24,012 
24,927 
22,022 
21,237 
20,519 
19,983 
17,773 
17,239 
16,130* 


Nurse  Training  Schools. 


862 
974 
1,023 
1,026 
1.096 
1,129 
1,121 
1,057 
1.094 


19,824 

21,052 
21,119 

26.457 
29,320 
32,636 
29,805 
32,389 
34,417 


Homoeopathic. 


7r, 


18 
18 
18 
18 
17 
14 
10 
11 
10 


640 
703 
654 
858 
780 
680 
553 
648 
549 


£ 


1,129 

1,083 

1,102 

1,034 

997 

897 

881 

864 

891 


Veterinary  Schools-. 


12 

217 

12 

204 

13 

231 

15 

285 

19 

373 

20 

351 

21 

408 

21 

4(i0 

— 

Sol 

1,269 
1,445 
1,692 
2,239 
2*677 
2,717 
2,571 
2,282 
2,324 


*  There  were  4  Eclectic  Schools,  with  117  instructors  and  217  slu.ieius  in  1912-13. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLECE 

ENROLMENT    IN    1913. 

Number  of  Pupils. 

Grades. 

Number  01   Pjpii..-. 

Graphs. 

Public. 

Private. 

1,535,000 
148,238 

61,757 
122,652 

54,149 
7,283 

Total. 

18,735,000 
1,283,009 

83,614 

S01. 830 

65,585 

91.455 

Public. 

Private. 
589 

20,000 
53,000 

60,0( '0 
294/62 

Total. 

Elementary    (kinde  r  g  a  r  t  e  n 
Secondary     (high    schools    and 

17,200,000 
1,134,771 

21.857 

79,178 
11.43- 

87,172 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded., 
(iov-rnment  Indian  schools... 
Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by 

Schools  in  Alaska  supported  by 
incorporated     municipalities 

10,209 
34,413 

3,563 
3,000 

10,798 
34,413 

3,563 

Secondary     (preparatory     de- 
partments of  higher  institu- 

3,000 

Orphan    asylums    and     other 
benevolent  institutions  (estl- 

20,000 

Total  for  the  above 

1S.534.414 

1.9i'9.<i79 

2H.463.493 

Private  kindergartens  (esti'ed) 

Miscellaneous  (art,  music,  etc. 

estimated) 

Total  for  special  schools    . . . 
Total    for  all   schools  in  the 

53,000 

425,000 

50,812 
13,002 

1          4.973 

160,557 
516 

425,000 

160.557 

50,812 

13.518 

4,973 

60,000 

544,972 

839,634 

19,079,386 

2,223,741 

21,303,127 

628 


Universities  and  Colleges  of  the    United  States. 


iljU'tuctpal  WLnibzvaititn  auTr  QtolltQtu  of  tije  Simtett  states* 

TABLE    ONE. 

TKKstatistics  embraced  in  this  table  were  communicated  to  The  World  Almanac  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  respective  institutions,  and  represent  their  condition  at  tha  close  of  1914. 

Persons  writing  to  the  different  institutions  for  catalogues  should  i  nclose  postage  stamp  for  reply, 
and  also  indicate  the  reason  for  request. 


i  i 

< 
a 
a 
O 


1896 
1852 
1876 


Colleges. 
For  explanation  of  signs,  see 
pape  639, 


AdeJphi  College? 

Adrian  CollegetCy). .. 

Ag.&Mech.Col.oiTex. 
18891  AgnesScott  College!... 
1872  Alabama  Poly.  Iiist.t. 

1867  Albany  Colleget 

1861'Alhion  Colleget 

1895'  Albright  College! 

1871  Alcorn  A.  &  M.  Col.t§ 
1836;  AlfredUuiversityt. .  . 
1815  Allegheny  Colleget... 

Mnia  Colleget. 


l».tl  American  Univ.  t... 
1821  A  mherstCollege  (y) 

1852  A ntioch  Colleget 

1872  A  rkansas  Colleget. . 

1891 '  Ark.Cum'rrd  C  >l.t(y) 

1890  Asbury  Colleget 

1869 

1818 

1869 

1860 

185S 


Location. 


Atlanta  Universityt§. 

Auburn Theol.  Sein'y 

Augsburg  Seminary. . 

AugnstanaColleget. . . 

Baker  Lfnlversityt — 
1845  Baldwin- WallaceColt 
1889  Barnard  Collegei'(tT).. 
1863! Bates  Colleget 
1845 
1880 
1846 
1871 
1855 
1881 


Bavlor  Universityt  ... 

Beilevue  Colleget    ... 

Beloit  Colleget 

Benedict^ 

Berea  Colleget 

Bethany  Colleget 

1840  Bethany  Colleget  — 

1893  Bethel  College 

185<l  Blackburn  Colleget. . . 
18711  Bonebrake  Th.Semf. 
1869 'Boston  Universityt- .. 

l794|Bo\vdoin  College 

18571  Bowdon  College  t 

1880  BridgewaterCMleget. 
1877  Brigliam  Young  Col.t 
1764  Brown  iTniversitvt(y) 

1880'Bryn  Mawr  Col.t 

1846  Biicknell  Universityt. 

185(1  Butler  Colleget 

1888  I  lampbell  Colleget 

l88o!campion  College 

lKTOiCanisins  College 

1866|Carleton  Colleget 

1879M  'arlisle  Indian  set... 
1900  Carnegie  [.  ofTech.(A) 
W>1  ( Jarson  &  STewmauC.t 

1846  Carroll  Colleget 

187H  <  'arthage  <  kmeget. 
1881 1  JaseSc.  Apnl.  science 

1851  Catawba*  tolleget 

19031  iathedral  <  iollege 

1---  Catholic  Univ.  Am.f/) 
1837  <  tedarville  Colleget.  • 
1857  Central  Colleget 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.... 

Adrian,  Mich 

College  Sta.,Tex.. 

Decatur.Ca 

Auburn,  Ala 

Albany,  Ore 

Albion,  Mich 

Myerstown,  Pa.  . . 

Alcorn,  Miss 

Alfred,  N.  Y 

Meadville,  Pa. 

Alma,  Mich 

Washington,  IX  C. 

Amherst,  Mass 

Yellow  Springs,  O. 

Batesville,  Ark 

Clarksville,  Ark. . . 

Wilmore,  Ky 

Atlanta,  Ua 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Rock  Island,  111 

Baldwin,  Kan 

Berea,0 

Manh'  nBoro.N.  Y. 

Le wiston,  Me 

Waco,  Tex 

Bellevue,Neb 

Beloit,  Wis 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Berea,  Ky 

Lindsborg,  Kan. . 
Bethany,  \V.  Va.. 

Newton,  Kan 

Carlinville,  111.... 

Dayton,  O 

Boston,  Mass 

Brunswick,  Me 

Bowdon,  Ua 

Bridgewater,  Va.. 

Logan,  Utah 

Providence,  R.  I. .. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. . . 

Lewisburg,  Pa 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Holton,  Kan 


Control. 


Non-Sect . . . 
Meth.  Prot. 

State 

Non-Sect.... 
Non-Sect.... 
Presbyter'  n 
Meth.  Epis. 
Evangelical 

State 

Non-Sect 

Meth.  Epis. 
Presbyter' n 
Meth.  Epis. 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect 


President  or  Chairman  of  Faculty. 


Presbyter' n 
Non-Sect.... 
Non-Sect. . . 
Presbyter' n 
Lutheran.. . . 
Lutheran.... 
Meth.  Epis. 
Methodist .. 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect... 

Baptist 

Presbyter' n 

Non-Sect 

Baptist 

Non-Sect ... 
Lutheran.. . . 
Disciples..  .. 
Mennonite. 
Presbyter'  n 
U.  Brethren 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect... 

City 

Brethren  . . 
Latter  Day. 
Non-Sect. .. 

Non-Sect 

Non-Sect... 


Non-Sect. 


Pr'rieduCh'n,Wis  Catholic 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Northfl  eld,  Minn . 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... 
Jeff.  City, Ten n  . . 
Waukesha,  Wis.. 
Carthage.  111... 


Catholic .... 
Non-Sect.  . . 

Non-Sect... 
Non-Sect.  . . 

Baptist  

Presbyter' n 

Lutheran.  .. 


Cleveland,  O Non-Seet 


Newton,  X.  < '. 
New  York  City... 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cedarville,  O 

Payette,  Mo 

I'ella,  Iowa. 


ItefChinU.s 

Catholic ..  .. 
( 'atbolic  .... 

Bet.  Presb,  . 
Meth.  Epis. 

Baptist 

Meth.  Epis. 
Non-Sect.  .. 
Catholic 


State.. 


entral  Colleget... 
1864  Central  WesleyanCol.t  Warrenton,  Mo 
l:-;,  i  !harleston  < lollege. ...  <  lharleston,  S.  C 

1849.Christian  Bros.)  'ol.(y)  St.  Louis,  Mo 

1871  Christian  Bros.  Col....  Memphis.  Teun 

1853'Christian  Univ.t 'Canton.  Mo 

1842jcitailei  N r i l .  Col Charleston,  8.  C. 

1902J 'lark  College Worcester,  Mass..  Non-Sect 

1878  Clark  University  St...  Atlanta,  Ga Meth.  Epis, 

tlClark  Universityt Worcester,  Mass..  Non-Sect.. 

i i  Markson  Col  lege Tech|  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  ..  Non-Sect. . 

1S93  Clemson  AgrLCollegeiClemson  CoU,  S.C.  state 

l--l  Coe<  tolleget Cedar  Rapids,  la..  In  depend'; 

1913 Colby  Colleget Watervllle,  Me  ...  Baptist 

1*19  Colgate  Uuiversity.(y)  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  ..iNuu-Sect.  . 


S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.D. . . 
Rev.  B.  W.  Anthony,  D.  IX  . 

Wm.  B.  Bizzell 

F.  H.  Gaines,  LL.  D 

Chas.  C.Thach,  M.A.,LL.D. 

II.  M.  Crooks,  A.  B 

Samuel  Dickie,  JLL.  D 

John  Francis  Dunlap,  A.  M. 

J.  A.  Martin,  B.  S 

Rev.  Boothe  C.  Davis,  Ph.  IX 
William  H.  Crawford, D.D. . 

Thos.  C.  Blaisdell.  A.M 

Franklin  Hamilton,  Ph.  D 

Alexander  Meiklejohn 

S.  D.  Fess,  LL.D 


Wm.  L.Darley,  D.D 

Henry  C.  Morrison,  D.D.. 
Rev.  Edward  T.  Ware,  A.  B 
Rev.  G.  B.Stewart,  D.D.. 

George  Sverdrup,  Jr 

Gustav  A.  Andreen.  Ph.  D 
Wilbur  N.  Mason,  D.  D. . . 
Arthur  L.  Breslicli,  A.  B.. 
Virginia  C.Gildersleeve,  D'  n 
George  C.  Cnase.IXD.,LL.D. 
Samuel  P.  Brooks,  LL.  D... 

Wm.  E.  NicholMAct. ) 

Edward  D  wight  Eaton,  D.D. 
Byron  W.  Valentine,  A.  B„ 
Wm.  G.Frost,  Ph.  D.,  D.D 
Rev.  E.  F.  Pihlblad,  A.  31. . . 
Thos.  E.  Cramblet,  LL.D. . 

J.  W.  Kliewer(Act)  

Wm.  M.  Hudson  yD.D 

Rev.  J.  P.  Landis,  Ph.  D 

Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin 

Wm.  De  Witt  Hyde,  D.D.. . . 

Glenn  Parrott,  M.A 

John  S.  Flory,  Ph.  D..  A.  M. 

C.  N.Jensen 

W.H.P.Faunce.D.  D.,A.M. 

M.  C.Thomas,  LL.D 

John  H.  Harris, LL.  D 

Thos.  Carr  Jlowe,  Ph.  1) 

Rev.Wm.ft  T.  Adams.  A.M. 
[Lev.  Geo.  R.  Kilter,  S.  J... 
Rev.  Geo.  J.  Krim,  S.  J.... 

Donald  J.  Cowling,  D.D 

Oscar H.Lipps  (Supervisor) 
A.  A.  Hamnierschlag  (Dir. ) 

.T.M.Burnett,  D.D 

Wilbur  O.  Carrier,  D.D 

Rev.  H.  D.  Hoover,  Ph.  D. . . 

Charles  S.  Howe,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  J.  D.  A  ndrew,  A  B. . . 
Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Haves,  D.D. . 
Bt.  Rev.T.  J.Shaiian,  D.  D. 
Rev.  IX  McKinney, D.D... 

PaulH.  Linn,  D.  D 

John  Wm.  Bailey,  Ph.D... 

Otto  R.  Kriege,  D.  I) 

Harrison  Randolph,  LL.D.. 
Bro.  LawreuceSixtus.LL.  B 


Col.  O.  J.  Bond,  LL.D , 

Kdniund  C.Sanlord,  Ph.  D 
Wm.  W.  Foster,  D.  D 

Q.  Stanley  Hall, I. L.  D 

John  P  Brooks,  M.S 

W.  M.  Rlggs,  l?.s.,  Li,.  D... 

John  v.  Marquis.  D.  d 

a.  J.  Roberts,  a.  M 

Elmer  Burrilt  Bryan,  A.B. 


p*.|  a.  Vol- 

£  2   ,ST»  nines  in 

S£d8 nto   Ubmiy 


41 
IS 
135 
30 
76 
16 
26 
21 
27 
45 
2: 
28 

'43 
IS 


13 
20 
28 
13 
16 
32 
31 
52 

101 
28 
49 
14 
35 
31 
53 
41 
30 
21 
13 
7 

170 
86 
1: 
19 
29 
85 
66 
4s 
18 
13 
34 
1 

38 
41 

197 
21 
21 
20 
48 
13 
2; 
83 
12 
1 

Is 

25 

lo 

42 


15 

21 

4d 
27 

ia 

64 
28 
27 

44j 


506  15,828 


200 
866 
279 
820 
156 
516 
214 
599 

4.;* 

418 
275 


10,000 


6,000 
26.000 
4,500 
21,000 
10,000 
1,500 
26,000 
31,000 
25,369 
..  I  20,000 
42O10a,0()0 
200  11,000 


211 
320 
418 
65 
150 
685 
519 
681 
68 
463 

1,500 
115 
375 
657 

1,717 

814 

455 

232 

90 

70 

1,82 
46 
600 
190 
750 
961 
472 
700 
315 
200 
337 
132 
456 
995 

8,033 
416 
300 
171 
547 
185 
4<>4 

1.037 

s.7 

177 

211 

359 

412 


1,000 

14,000 

35,450 

8,000 

18,604 

30,500 

16.500 

530,000 

39.934 

3,000 

6,000 

54.200 

7,900 

29,000 

10.000 

9,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4.000 

62,000 

108,518 

6,000 

10,000 

7,000 

205.000 

74,293 

32,000 

12,802 

3.000 

15.100 

4,000 

26,991 

2.548 

260,000 

1,800 

9,500 

8,000 

11.  186 

10,000 

16,000 

75,000 

5,000 

12,011) 

7,700 

lo.ooo 

20,0.19 

11,416 


2: 17 
142 
440 
127 
120 


6.000 
70,000 
5  000 
60.OOO 
5,800 
816  18 
50d  13,000 
450  50,000 
496  69,100 
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Colleges — Table  One. 

For  explanation  of  signs,  see 

page  6.19. 


Location. 


1847 1 College  City  of  X.Y 
. . .  .College  of  Puget  S'd.t 
1851, College  of  the  Pacifict 
1879  Colorado  Agr.  Col.t 
1874'Colorado  Colleget. . 
1874JColora»lo  8c.  of  Minest 
1754  Columbia  Univ.  (d) 
1839  Concordia  College. 
188llCoiinecticutAgr.  Col.t 
1890lConverse  College  t  — 

1886  Cooper  Colleget 

1853  Cornel  1  Colleget 

1868  Cornell  Universityt(c) 

1889Cotner  Univ.  t 

1878  Creigliton  Univ.(p). . . 

1883  Dakota  Wesley.  Uuivt 
1889  Daniel  Baker  Colleget 

1769  Dartmouth  College 

1837  Davidson  College  .... 
1903  Defiance  Colleget 

1833  Delaware  College. .  .. 

1831  Denison  Universityt 

1897  De  Paul  Univ 

1837  Depauw  Universuyt.. 

1865  Des  Moines  Col.t 

1783  Dickinson  Colleget 

1872  Doane  Colleget 

1881  Drake  Universityt.... 

1866  Drew  Theol.  Sein 

1873  D ru ry  Colleget 

1873  Dubuque  College 

1900  Eastern  Colleget 

1859  Earlham Colleget  .... 
1855  Elmira Colleget 

1889  Eion  Colleget 

1838  Emory  &  Henry  Col.. 
1836  Emory  College 

1882  Emporia  Colleget 

1830  Erskiue Colleget 

1855  Eureka  Colleget 

1832  Fairmonnt  Colleget.. 

1887  Fargo  Colleget 

1884  FindlayCoIleget 

1866  Fisk  Universityt  § 

1905  Florida  StateColleget 

1811  Ford  ham  University. 
1787  Franklin  &  Marshall. 

1834  Franklin  Colleget 

1818  Franklin  Colleget  — 

1898  Friends  Universityt. . 
1851  Furman  University... 

1864  Gallaudet  Colleget 

1817  General  Theol.  Sem... 

1872  Geneva  Colleget 

1829  Georgetown  Colleget. 

1815  Georgetown  Univ 

1821  Geo.  Washington  U.  t. 

1888  Georgia  Sc.  of  Tech. . . 

1885  GoucherColleget 

1895  Graceland  Colleget... . 
1892  Grand  Island  Coll.  t. . . 
1892  Greenville  Colleget... 

1891  Greer  Colleget 

1847  Grinnell  Colleger 

1884  Grove  City  Colleget. . . 

1888 Guilford  Colleget 

1862  Gustav.  Adolph.C.t . . . 

1812  Hamilton  College 

1854  Ham  line  Univ.  t 

1776  Hampden-SidnevCol. 
1868  Hampton  N. &  A.I.t. . . 

1827  Hanover  Colleget 

1834  Hartford  Theol  Sem.t 
1636:  Harvard  Univ.  (I)  ... 

1873  Hastings  Colleget  .. 

1833  Haverford  College . . 
1907  Hawaii  College 

1855  Redding  Colleget... 
1850  HeidelbergUniv.  t .  - 

1890  Henderson  Brown  Ct 
1880!Hendrix  Colleget. . 
18941  Henry  Kendall  C.t 

1889  Highland  Park  Col.  t 


C. 


Iowa, 
J  .... 

Mo.  . . 


Manh'  nBoro.N.Y. 
Tacoma,  Wash.  .. 

San  Jose,  Cal 

Ft. Collins,  Col 

Colorado  Sp's,  Col 
Golden,  Col 
Manh'  nBoro.N.Y. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Storrs,  Ct 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Sterling,  Kan 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Bethany,  Neb 

Omaha,  Neb 

Mitchell, S.  Dak. .. 
Browu  wood,  Tex.. 
Hanover,  N.  H 
Davidson,  N. 
Defiance,  O. . 
Newark,  Del 
Granville,  O. 
Chicago,  111  . 
Greeucastle,  Ind . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Crete,  Neb 
Des  Moines, 
Madison,  N. 
Springfield, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Manassas,  Va 

Richmond,   Ind.. 

Elmira,  N.Y 

Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Emory,  Va 

Oxford,   Ga 

Emporia,  Kan.... 
Due  West,  S.  C. . . 

Eureka,  111 

Wichita,   Kan 

Fargo,  N.    Dak 

Findlay,  O 

Nashville, Tenn  ... 
Tallahassee,  Fla  ... 
Fordham,N.  Y.  C. 

Lancaster,    Pa 

Franklin,  Ind...... 

New  Athens,  O  . .. 

Wichita.  Kan 

Greenville, S.  C 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Manh'nBon^N.'Y. 
BeaverFalls,Pa.. . . 
Georgetown,  Ky.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md  — 

Lamoui,  la 

Grand  Island,  Neb 

Greenville,  HI 

Hoopeston,   111 

Grinnell,  la 

Grove  City,  Pa — 
Guilford  Col.,N.C. 
St.  Peter,   Minn. .. 

Clinton,  N.Y 

St. Paul,  Minn.  (x). 
Hamp.  -Sidney,Va 

Hampton,  Va 

Hanover,  Ind 

Hartrord,  Ct 

Cambridge,   Mass. 

Hastings,  Neb 

Haverford,  Pa 

Honolulu 

Abingdon,  111 

Tiffin,  O 

Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Conwav,    Ark 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Des  Moines. Iowa. 


Control. 


City 

Meth.  Epis. 


State 

Non-Sect. 

o lilt f .  •  •  •  •  • 

Xon-Sect... 
Lutheran.. 

State 

Non-Sect.  . 
Un.  Presb. 
Methodist . 
Non-Sect... 
Disciples  . 

Catholic 

Meth.  Epis. 
Presbyter' n 
Non-Sect . 
Presbyter'  n 
Christian  . 

State 

Baptist 

Catholic... 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Baptist  .  . 
Methodist 
Congregat'l. 
Independ' t. 
Meth.  Epis. 
Non-Sect. .. 

Catholic 

Non-Sect 

Friends 

Non-Sect.  .. 
Christian.... 
Methodist .. 
Meth.  Ep.  S. 
Presbyter' n 
Ref.  Presb 
Non-Sect, 
Congregat'  1. 
Congregat'l 
Ch.  ol  God... 
Non-Sect. 


Catholic .... 
Ref.  in  U.  S 
Non-Sect... 
Non-Sect . . 
Friends.... 
Baptist  .... 
Non-Sect. . 
Prot,  Epis. 
Ref.  Pres... 

Baptist 

Catholic.  . . 
Non-Sect. .. 
State  Inst . 
Meth.  Epis. 
Latter  Day.. 

Baptist 

Free  Meth. 


President  or  Chairmar  jf  Faculty. 


Dr.  Sidney  E.  Mezes. 
E.  H.  Todd,  D.D 


Charles  A  Lorv,  1,L.  D. .  .. 
W.  F.  Slocum,  LL.  D. ,  D.  D.. 

Wm.  Geo.  Haldane,  B.  S 

N.M.Butler,LL.D.,  Ph.D. .. 

Rev.  Martin  Luecke 

Chas.  L. Beach,  B.  S 

Robert  P.  Pell,  Litt.D 

Rev.  RossT.Campbell,D.D. 

Rev.  T.  Nicholson 

Jacob  G.  Schurman,  A.M. . . 

W.  Oeschge r,  LL.  D 

Rev.  F.  A .  McMenamy,  S.  J. 
Wm.  Grant  Seaman,  Ph.D. . 

A.  E.  Porter  (Act  ) 

Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  LL.D.. 

Wm.  Jos.  Martin,  LL.  D 

P.  W.  McReynolds,  D.  D. .. . 
Samuel  C.  Mitchell, Ph.D. . . 
Clark  W. Chamberlain, Ph.D. 
Very  Rev.  F.X.McCabe,C.M 

Rev. Geo.  R.  Grose, D.D 

John  A.  Earl,  D.D.,  B.A.. 

J.  H.' Morgan  (Acting) 

Wm.  O.  Allen,  A. B.,  A.M... 

H.  M.  Bell.LL.  D 

Ezra  S.  Tipple,  D.D 

James  G.  McMurtry,  A.M.. 
Daniel  M.  Gorman,  LL.D... 

Hervin  U.  Roop,  LL.D 

Robt.  L.  Kelly,   LL.D 

Rev.  A.  C.  MacKeuzie,  D.D 

W.  A.  Harper,  M.  A 

Chas.  C.  Weaver,  Ph.D 

Rev.  James  E.  Dickey,  D.D. 
Henry  C.  Culbertson,  LL.D. 

James  s.  Moffatt,  D.  D 

H.  O.  Pritchard,  A.  M 

Walter  H.  Rollins,  A.  B 

John  W.  Hansel 

Wm.  Harris  Gu ver 

Rev.  C.W.  Morrow  (Act.).. 

Edw.  Conradi,  Ph.D 

Thos.  J.  McCluskev,  S.  J.. .. 
H.  H.  Apple,  D.D.,  LL.D.... 

Elijah  A.  Hanlev,  D.D 

E.  M.  Baxter,  LL.D 

Edmund  Stanley,  A.  M 

Edwin  McN.  Poteat,  D.  D. .. 

Percival  Hall,  M. A 

Rev.  W.  L.  Robbius,  Dean.. 

Wm.  H.  George,  A.M 

M.  B.Adams,  D.D 

Very  Rev.  A.  J.Donlon,  S.J. 

Chas.  H.  Stockton 

Kenneth  G.Matheson,  A.M. 

Wm.  W.  Guth.  Ph.  D 

Samuel  A.   Burgess,  A.  B.. 

Rev.  Geo.  Taft,  B.  S 

EldonG.  Burritt,A.  M 


1856 Highland  Univ.t Highland, Kan. . 


Non-Sect.. . .  John  H.  T.  Main,  Ph.  D 
Non-Sect  ...  A.  T.  Ormond,  LL.  D. 

Friends Lewis  L.  Hobbs,  LL.  D 

Lutheran  ...O.J.  Johnson,  B.  D 
Non-Sect  . . .  M.  W.  Strvker,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Meth.   Epis.  *.  F   Kerfoot,  D.  D... 
Presbvter'n  Rev.  H.  T.  Graham,  D.D.... 
Non-Sect    ..  Bev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  D.  D 

Presbvter'n  Wm.  A.  Millis,  LL.D 

Non-Sect. ..  W.  D.  Mackenzie,  D.D... 
Xon-Sect . . .  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell. 
Presbyter' n  R.  B.  Crone 

Friends Isaac  Sharpless,Sc.D.,  LL.D 

Non-Sect...  A.  L.  Dean 
Meth.  Epis.  Walter  D.  Agnew,  D.D. 
Ref.  in  U.S.  Chas.  E.  Miller, D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Methodist ..  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Crowell,Ph.  D. 
Methodist .  J.  H.  Reynolds,  LL.  D 
Presbyter'  n  Fred.  W.  Hawley,  D.  Dt . . 
Presbyter' n  Geo.  P.  Magill,A.M„  D.D 
Presbyter'  nW.  Gilbert  James,  A.B... 


225 
24 


60 
66 
21 

920 
12 
30 
25 
1 
38 

700 
2 

15(1 
29 
1 

11(1 
14 
26 
28 
5<» 
75 
42 
24 
29 
22 
80 
16 
31 
31 
20 
30 
20 
o 

13 
17 
20 

23 
20 
29 
19 
50 

154 
18 
15 
15 
19 
18 
15 
15 
16 
27 
196 
189 

*26 
13 
35 
20 


52 
38 
17 
33 
20 
25 
9 

130 
20 
25 

803 
17 
22 
20 
15 
32 
19 
12 
17 
50 
9 


Stu- 
dents* 


8,465 
394 


Vol- 
umes in 
Library 


62,661 
7,000 


1,050 
606 
240 
14,098 
249 
23fl 
287 
189 
686 

6,496 
261 

1,232 
440 
147 

1,392 
311 
456 
200 
800 
900 
972 
568 
493 
199 

1,408 
175 
544 
425 
200 
430 
261 
386 
223 
260 
181 
140 
189 
317 
555 
477 

418 

1,626 

329 

206 

127 

380 

253 

115 

137 

236 

300 

1,626 

1,611 

1,002 

413 

203 

412 

345 

"663 
360 
263 
359 
190 
370 
115 

1,309 

297 

72 

4,366 
275 
180 
128 
200 
484 
230 
265 
213 

1,800 
136 


72,500 
12,000 
530,000 
10,000 
15,000 

6,128 

450 

39,457 

423,570 

5,000 
48,000 
10,300 

2,000 

125,000 

24,688 

6.000 
20,500 
50,000 
T2,000 
50,000 
10,000 
30,000 
12,958 
26,000 
125.419- 
30,500 

8,800 

5,000 
25,000 
11,000 
10,157 
11,000 
35,000 
14.000 
10,000 
12,000 
32,000 

7,330 

5,875 

M00 

74,000 

38,000 

19,000 

3,100 

9,000 

7,000 

5.000 

58,535 

4,000 

5,000 

153,000 

45,740 

12.000 

12.000 

8,500 

8,000 

5,000 

50,000 

11,000 

5,255 

12,000 

65,000' 

15,777 

18,000- 

34,219 

23.000 

105,000 

1121000 

5.000 

63,000 

2,500 
14,000 

li'.OOO 
3,500 
7,000 
5,000 
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2  m 


1855 

1850 

1849| 

1822 

1843; 

1866' 

1842 

1889 

1867 

1870 

1883 

1829 

185 

1850 

1820 

1868 

1842 

1910 

1909 

19U1 

1887 

1876 

1839 

1876 

1833 

1863 

1886 

1866 

1824 

1890 

1837 

1876 

1832 

1859 

1857 

1872 

1829 

1863 

1847 

1856 

1855 

1867 

1866 

1891 

1869 

1856 

1874 

1865 

1898 

1854! 

1849 

1906 

186U 

1852 

1912 

1869 

1885 

1853 

1835 

1864 

1856i 

1^1'.< 

1867 

1861 

1829 

1828 

1857i 

1885 

1-  .- 

1899 

1857 

1885 
1800 
1887 
1>»75 
1886 
1  B92 
187« 
1848 
1880 
1826 
188  l 
1887 


Colleges — Table  One. 

For  explanation  a£  signs,  see 

page  639. 


HillsdaleColleget  •    • . 

Hiram  Colleget 

Iiiwassee  Colleget. . . . 

Hobart  College 

Holy  Cross  College.  . . 

Hope  Colleget 

Howard  College  t 

Howard  Payne  Col.  t. 
Howard   Uuiv.t  (c). .. 

Huu  ter  College 

Huron  Colleget 

Illinois  Colleget 

111.  State  Nonn.Univ.t 
111.  Wesley.  Uuiv.t. 
Indiana  Universityt 
[o'aSt.C.A.&M.Artst 
Iowa  Wesley.  Uuiv.t 
Jacksou  College  t. ... 
Jamestown  Colleget. 
James  Millikiu  Uuiv.t 
John  B.  Stetson  Un.t. 
Johns  Hopkins  U.  (i) 

Judson  Colleget 

Juniata  Colleget 

Kalamazoo  Colleget. 
Kans.  State  Agr. Col.t 
Kansas Wesleyan  U.t. 
Ky.  Wesleyan  Col.t . . 

Kenyon  College 

Keuka  Colleget 

Knox  Colleget 

KnoxvilleColleget§... 
Lafayette  College  ... 
Lake  Erie  Colleget... 
Lake  Forest  Colleget. 

Lander  College  t 

LaneTheol  Seminary 

La  Salle  College 

Lawrence  Colleget. . . 
Leander  Clark  CoLt.. 

Lebanon  Univt 

Lebanon  Val  ley  Col.  t. 

Lehigh  University 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.t. 

Leland  Univ.  §t 

Lenox  Colleget  (y) — 

Liberty  College} 

Lincoln  Colleget 

Lincoln  Mem'l  Un.t. 
Lincoln  University^ . . 
Lombard  Colleget. ... 

Louisiana  College 

Louisiana  State  U.t... 

Loyola  College 

Loyola  University — 

Loyola  Univ.  (in) 

Macalester  Col.  t 

Manhattan  College. .. 
Marietta  « lollegef..  .. 

Marquette  Univ 

Maryland  Agri.  Col.t 

MaryvilleColleger 

.  Agri.  ( iolleget. 
Mass.  Inst.  Terh.t-... 
Md  onnick  Th.  Sem.. 
McKendree  Colleget. 
McMinuville  Colleget 
Mechanics  Institntet. 
Mercer  University.. . . 

Meredith  ( iolleget 

Miami  Universityt. .. 

Mieh.  Agri.  (  'olleget  . 
Mich.  ( !ol.  of  Mines. .  . 
Middlebury  Colleget. 

M  Idland  <  iolleget 

Milligan  Colleget 

Mills  Colleget 

M  lllsaps  <  iolleget 

Milton  Colleget 

Milton  University 

MisM'pi  A.&M.c.t  (.v) 
Mississi|»|ii  ( 'ollege. .. 
Missouri  Val. Col.t 


Location. 


Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Hiram,  O 

Iiiwassee  Col.,T'n  Meth.  Ep.  S 


Control. 


President  or  Chairman  of  Faculty. 


Non-Sect. 
Catholic.  ... 
Ret.  of  Am. 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Nou-Sect. .. 

Non-Sect 

Presbyter 'u 
Presbyter' u 

State 

Meth.  Epis. 

State  

State, 


Geneva,  N.  V 

Worcester,  Mass. . 

Holland,  Mich 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Brown  wood,  Tex. 
Washington,  B.C. 
New  York  City ... 
Huron,  S.  L>ak.... 
Jacksonville,  111.. 

Normal,  111 

Bloomington,  111. . 
Bloomington,  Iud. 

Ames,  Iowa 

Mt.  Pleasant, IowajMeth.  'Epis. 
Tufts  Coll.,  Mass.  |Non-sect. 
Jamesto'  n,N.Dak 

Decatur,  111 

De  Land,  Fla 

Baltimore,  Md 

Marion,  Ala 

Huntingdon,   Pa. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Salina,  Kan 

Winchester,  Ky. .. 

Gambier,  O 

Keuka  Park.  N.  Y. 

Galesbnrg,  111 

Knoxviile,  Tenn.. 

Easton,Pa 

Painesville, O..  .. 
Lake  Forest,  111..., 
Greenwood,  S.  C. . 

Cincinnati,  O 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Appleton,  Wis 

Toledo,  la 

Lebanon,  O 

Annville,  Pa 

S.  Bethlehem, Pa, 


Non-Sect...  Jos.W.  Mauck.LL.D. 

Non-Sect —  Miner  Lee  Bates,  A. M..LL.D 

Rev.  J.  E.  Lowry,  A .M 

Lyman  P.  Powell,D.  £> 

Rev.  Jos.  N.  Dinand.S.  J. . 
Ame  Vennema,  A.M.,  D.D 

J.  M.  Shelburne,  D.D 

Jas.  M.  Carroll.  D.D 

Stephen  M.Newman,  A.M 

Geo.  S.  Davis,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Harry  M.  Gage,  A.M 
C.H.    Rammelkamp,Ph.D. 

David  Felmley,  LL.  D , 

Rev.  Theodore  Kemp,  D.D 
Win.  L.  Bryan.  Ph.D.,  LL.D 

Ravmond  A.Pearson 

Edwin  A.  Schell,  D.D. 

HermonC.  Bumpus 

Presbyter'n  Barend  H.Kroeze,  D.D 

Presbyter'  nJGeo.  Emory  Fellows,  LL.  I) 


Non-Sect 
Stanford  Uuiv.Cal  Non-Sect 


Baptist 

Non-Sect... 

Baptist 

Brethren... 

Baptist 

State 

Meth.  Epis. 
Methodist  . 
Prot.  Epis. . 
Disciples.  .. 
Non->ect.. 
United  Pies. 
Presbyter'n 
Non-sect  . . . 
Presbyter'  n 
Methodist  .. 
Presbyter'n 

Catholic 

Meth.  Epis. 
U.  Brethren. 
Nou-Sect 


U.  Brethren.  Rev.  Geo.  D.Gossard. 


New  Orleans,  La. . 
Hopkinton.  Iowa. 

i  Hasgow,  Ky 

Lincoln,  111 

I  Iarrowgate,Tenn. 
Lincoln  Univ. ,  Pa. 

Galesbnrg,  111 

Pineville,  La 

Baton  Rouge,  La.. 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  Orleans,  La.. 

Chicago,  111 

St. Paul,  Mimi 

Manh'nBoro,N.Y. 

Marietta,  O 

Milwaukee  Wis... 
College  Park.  Md. 
Maryville,  Tenn., 
Amherst,  Mass. . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  III 

Lebanon,  111 

McMinnville,  <  Ire. 

Rochester,  N.  Y... 

Macon,  Ua 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Oxford,  O 

K.  Lansing,  Mich. 
Houghton,  Mich  . . 
Middlebury,   Vt... 

Atchison,   Kan 

Milligan,  Tenn 

( lakland,  Cal 

Jackson,    Miss...., 

Milton,   Wis , 

Baltimore,  Md 

Agrje'l  Coll.,  Miss 
( 'linton.  Miss 
Marshall,  Mo 


Baptist, 
Presbyter'n 
Non-Sect... 
Presbyter'n 
Non-Sect ... 
Presbyter'  n 

Non-Sect 

Baptist 

>5 1  a  I  ©  ■  •  •  •  •  •  •■ 

( 'atholic 

Catholic 

( 'atholic 

Presbyter'  n| 
(  atholic 


Lincoln  Hulley,  Ph.D.. LL.D 
Frank  J.  Goodnow,  LL.D... 

Paul  V.  Bomar,  D.  D 

I.  II.  Brumbaugh.  A.M 

Herbert  L.  Stetson 

Henry  J.  Waters.  LL.  D 

Rev.  Robert  P.  Smith,  D.D. 

James  L.Clark,  A.  B 

Rev.W.  F.Peirce,D.D.,LHD 

Jos.  A.  Serena,  A.  B 

Thomas  McClelland.  D.  D. . 
Ralph  W.  McGranahau.D.  D 
Win.  S.  Kirkpatrick  (Act.)... 

Vivian  B.  Small,  A.M 

John  S.  Nollen,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  JohnO.  Willson,D.  D. 
Wm.  McKibbin,D.D.,LL.D. 

Rev.  Brother  Edward 

Samuel Plantz,  PhD.,  D.D. 

Marion  R.  Drury,  D.D 

Holly  E.  Cunningham, M. A. 


Henry  S.  Drinker,  LL.D... 
John  Casper  Branner,LL.D 


Rev.  E.  E.  Reed,  M.  A 

M.  W.  Hatton,  A.  M.,LL.D, 
J.  H.  McMurrav,  Ph.  D.... 
George  A.  Hubbell.  Ph.  D. . 

John  B.  Rendall,  D.  D 

Huber  W.  Hurt . 

C.  Cottingham,  31.  A 

Thomas  D.  Boyd, LL.D 

Rev.  Wm.  J.  Eunis,  S.J — 

A.  E.  Otis,  S.  J 

Rev.  John  Mathery,  S.  J 

T.M.  Hodgman,  A.M..LL.D 
Rev.  Bro.  Edward,  F.S.  C. 


Non-Sect . .  .Geo.  W.  Hinman,  Ph.D — 
Catholic.  ...Jos.  Grimmelsnian,  S.  J... 

State Harry  J.  Patterson.  D.Sc. . 

Presbyter'  n  Samuel  T.  Wilson,  D.D 

Kenyon  L.  Butterneld 

Richard  C.MacLaurin,LL.D 

Rev.  J.  G.K.McChup,  D.D. 

John  F.  I  larinoii,  D.  D 

Rev.  L.  W.  Riley.  A.B 

Carleton  B.  Gibson,  M.  A.  .. 

Win.  R.  Pickard.LL.D 

R.  T.  Yann.  D.  D 

Raymond  M.  Hughes,  A.  M. 

j.  L.  Snyder,  LL.  D. ,  Ph.  D. 

P.  W.  McNair.  P..  s.,  D.Sc  .. 
John  M. Thomas, I).  I)., LL.D. 
Rutus  B.  Peerv, D.D.  .A.M. 
J.  T.  McKissick,  A  .  M  .,B.  D. 

LuellaC.  Carson,  LL.  D 

Alfred  F.  Watkins,  D.  D.... 
W.C.  Daland.A.M.,D.D.... 
Win.  Jas.  Heaps,  A.  M 

state |g.  R.  Hightower 


State 
Non-Sect ... 
Presbyter'  n 
Meth.  Epis.. 

P.aptist 

Non-Sect.... 

Baptist 

Baptist 

State. 

state  

state 

Non-Sect . .. 
Lutheran  . .. 

1  >iscipies.  .  .. 
Non-Sect.  . . 
Meth.  Kp.S. 
7th  Day  Rap 


Presbyter'n  William  ll 


Missouri  WeaL  CoL  t.lCameron,  Mo [Meth.  Kpis.,Rev.  H.  R, 


Black,  D.D.... 
!>•  Bra,  D.  D. 


24 

21 

7 

22 
34 
23 
14 
23 

125 

190 
23 
26 
93 
44 

113 

250 
26 
29 
23 
58 
3 

240 
29 
23 
16 

239 
43 
6 
14 
15 
34 
28 
59 
26 
19 
20 
8 
25 
45 
20 
18 
27 
75 

229 


14 

13 
18 

21 
12 

19 
15 
87 
20 
62 

127 
37 
28 
16 

241' 
40 
55 
60 

275 
10 
16 
15 
75 
23 
27 
48 

130 

» 


Stu- 

leuts* 


475 
221 
142 
121 
573 
400 
196 
319 
1,500 
3,771 
398 
370 

3,r_v. 

688 

2.62(1 

4,000 

314 

91 

199 

970 

469 

1,374 

"422 
234 

2,239 
795 
115 
130 
100 
576 
472 
5*0 
133 
203 
283 
57 
310 
620 
229 
300 
345 
705 

1,879 


132 

14U 
279 
703 
213 
206 
212 

1 ,434 
430 
185 

1,432 
400 
258 
192 

1,670 
4*s 

769 
606 

1,800 

ls-l 

365 
269 

2,344 
357 
392 
650 

2,010 
188 
33 
210 
155 
199 
275 
125 


o 
2* 
is 
1H 
82 
16 
14 
81  ... 
77,  1,150 


Vol- 
umes in 
Library 

14.650 
13,000 

3,000 
52,o(»0 
40,000 
21.000 
15,000 

4,000 
25,000 
18,569 

8,292 
18,000 
26  000 
15,000 
98.256 
45,00Q 
15,000 

5,ioo 

7.800 

23,320 

181,300 

6,000 
24,000 
16,000 
47,400 
13.000 

5,000 
35,oo0 
18,000 
12,85(1 

4,520 
44,uu0 
12,300 
26,529 

5,692 
25,000 
11.000 
33,684 

8,000 
10.000 

5,000 
1332320 
239,133 

10,000 

1,000 

4,000 

7,122 

18,000 

12,000 

2.000 

36.300 

40,000 

15,500 

13,600 
18,196 
65,000 
13,000 

8,0lH) 
15,000 
45,000 
127,147 
;>.^75 
10,000 

5.000 

3,500 
20,000 

5,000 
42.193 
88,000 
26,000 
44,395 
10,000 

5,000 
15,010 
15.000 
10,000 

29,000 


l:, 
30, 


205  15,351 
286,     8,000 
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Colleges — Table  One. 

For  explanation  of  signs,  see 

page  639. 


Monmouth  College t 

Mont. State  Col.t.... 

Mout.Wesl'nCol.t.. 

Moore's  Kill  Colleget 

Morgan  Colleget§ 

Morniugside  Col.t 

Mount  Angel  College. 

Mt,  Holvoke  College*. 

Mt.  St. Mary's  College 

Mt.  Uni«n  Colleget. . . 

Muhlenberg  College. . 

Municipal  IT.  Akront 

Muskingum  Colleget; 

Neb.  Christian  U.t... 

Neb.  WesleyanU.t... , 

Newberry  College..t . . 

New  Brunswick  T.  S.. 

NewHamp.A.&M.C.t 

New  Orleans  Un.t§ . . . 

New  Rochelle  Col.  J.. . 

NewtonTheol.Inst.. . . 

New  York  Univ.  (10). . 

Niagara  University. . . 

Nor.C.Ag.  &M.Arts.. 

N.C.  St.Nor.&Ind.C 

N.  Dakota  Agri.  Col.t 

Northwestern  Col.t.... 

Northwest' n  U.  {mm) 

Northwestern  Col.t.. . 

Norwich  University.. 

Oberlin  College  t~  . . . . 

Occidental  College  t . . 

Ohio  Northern  Un.t. 

Ohio  State  Univ.t = 

1804iOhioUniversityt 

OhioWesl'  n  Univ.t... . 

Okl'aAg.  &Mech.  C. 

Olivet  Colleget 

Oregon  St.  Agri.  Col.t 

Oriental  Colleget(c)  .. 

Oskaloosa  Colleget. .. 

Ottawa  Univ.t 

Otterbein  Univers'  y.  t 

1886|Ouachita  Colleget 

18491  Pacific  University  t . . . 
1906:  Panama  University  . . 

1875  Park  Col  leget 

1887  Parker  College  t 

1875  Parsons  Colleget 

1889  Payne  Universityt§. . 
1875PeabodvC.  forTeacht 

1873  Penn  Colleget(.?/) 

1870  PennsylvaniaCollegeJ 
1332  Pennsylvania  College 
1862,  Fenna.  Military Col . . . 
1855  Penna.  State  Colleget. 
1877  Philander  Smith  Col.t 
1889, Polytechnic  Institute. 

1887:  Pomona  Colleget 

1904i  Potomac  University  t 

1887]  Pratt  Institutet 

1812:  Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 
1746  Princeton  University. 
1356  Pri tchett  College  t . . . . 

1871  Proseminar  College  .. 
1869  Purdue  Universit yt . . 
1879  Radcliffe  Colleget  (I)  . 
1830i  Randolph- Macon  Col. 
1893     •-«    Woman's  Col.... 

1887|Redfield  Colleget 

1824|  Rensselaer  Pol  v.I 

1892  Rhode  Tsl.  St.  Col.  t.. 

1912  Rice  Institutet 

1832  Richmond  Colleget. . . 

1876  Rio  Grande  Colleget . . 

1850  Ripon  Colleeret 

1853  Roanoke  College . . 

1850!Rochester  Theol. Sem. 

18R7  Rock  Hill  College 

1847Rookford  College*... 
1885'Rollins  Colleget 

1874  Rose  Polv.  Inst 

1766  Rutgers  College 

1846  Scarritt  Mor'  ville  C.t 


1856 

1893 

1889 

1856 

186' 

1894 

1888 

1837 

1808 

1846 

1867 

183' 

1888 
1886 
1856 
1784 
1866 
1878 
1904 
1825 
1831 
1856 
1889 
1892 
1890 
1861 
1851 
1865 
1819 
1833 
1887 
1871 
1870 


1841 

1891 
1859 

1885 
1903 
1856 
1865 
1847 


Location. 


Monmouth, 111. 
Bozeman,  Mont 
Helena,  Mont. . 
Moore's  Hill,  Ind. 

Baltimore.  Md 

Sioux  City.Iowa... 
Mount  Angel,  Ore 
S.  Hadley,  Mass. . 
Emmitsburg,  Md. 

Alliance,  O 

Allentown,  Pa.. 

Akron,  O 

New  Concord,  O 
Bethany,  Neb... 
University  PI, Neb 
Newberry,  S.  C. . 
N.  Brunswick  ,N.J 
Durham,   N. H... 
New  Orleans,  La. 
NewRochelle,N.Y 
Newton  Cent.  Mas 
New  York  City(w) 
NiagaraFalls,N.Y 
W.  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Greensboro,    N.C 
Agri.  Col.  N.  Dak 
Naperville,   111... 
Evanston,    111.  (h) 
Watertown,  Wis. 
Northfield,  Vt.... 

Oberlin,  O 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ada,  O 

Columbus,  O 

Athens,0 

Delaware,  O.  (w). 
Stillwater,  Okla. . 

Olivet,  Mich , 

Corvallis,  Ore  — 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Oskaloosa,    la 

Ottawa,    Kan 

Westerville,  O.  .. 
Arkadelphia,  Ark 
Forest  Grove,  Ore 

Panama , 

Parkville,  Mo... 
Winnebago,  Minu 
Fairfield,  Iowa... 

Selma,   Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Oskaloosa,   Iowa.. 

Pittsburgh, Pa   

Gettysburg,     Pa. . 

Chester,  Pa 

State  College, Pa.. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y... 
Claremont,  Cal — 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.... 
Princeton,  N.  J. . . 
Princeton,  N.  J. . . 

Glasgow,  Mo 

Elmhurst,  HI 

Lafayette,  Ind  — 
Cambridge,   Mass. 

Ashland,  Va 

Lvnchburg,  Va  — 
Redfield,  S.  Dak . . 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Kingston,  R.  I  — 

Houston,  Tex 

Richmond,  Va 

Rio  Grande,  O 

Ripon,  Wis 

Salem,  Va 

Rochester,  NY. 
Ellicott  Citv,  Md. 

Rockford,  111 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
N.  Brunswick,  N.  J 
Morrisville,  Mo... 


Control. 


UnitedPres 

State 

Methodist  . 
Meth.  Epis, 
Meth.  Epis 
Meth.  Epis. 

Catholic 

Non-Sect... 

Catholic 

Meth.  Epis. 
Lutheran   . , 


United  Pres 


Meth.   Epis. 

Lutheran 

Re  for.  in  A.. 

State 

Meth.  Epis. 

Catholic. 

Baptist 

Non-Sect... 

Catholic 

State 

State 

State 

Evangelical. 
Meth.  Epis. . 
Lutheran... 
Non-Sect... 
Non-Sect ... 
Non-Sect.  .. 
Meth.  Epis. 

State  

State  

Methodist.. 

State 

Non-Sect... 

State 

Non-Sect... 
Non-Sect... 

Baptist 

U.  Brethren. 


Non-Sect 

State 

Presbyter' n. 
Meth.  Epis. 
Presbyter' n 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Non-Sect.  .. 

Friends 

Non-Sect.  .. 
Non-Sect  . . . 
Non-Sect  . . . 

State 

Meth.  Epis.. 
Non-Sect  . . . 
Non-Sect ... 
No n -Sect  ... 
Non-Sect .  . . 
Presbyter'  n 
Non-Sect.  .. 

Non-Sect 

Evangelical. 

State  

Non-Sect  . . . 
Meth.  Ep.  S. 
Ind'pd'tBd. 
Congregat'l. 
Non-Sect . . . 

State 

Non-Sect 

Baptist  .... 

Baptist 

No  n- Sect . 
Lutheran.. 

Baptist 

Catholic ... 
Non-Sect.  , 
Non-Sect.. 
Non-Sect.  . 
Non-Sect.. 
Meth.  Epis, 


President  or  Chairman  of  Faculty. 


T.H.McMichael,A.M..D.D 
James  M.  Hamilton,  M.  S. 

Chas.  L.  Bovard,  D.  D 

Harry  A.  King,  D.D 

Joku  O.  Spencer,  Ph.  D , 

Alfred  E.Craig,  D.D 

Rt.  Rev.  Placid  Fuerst 

MaryE.  Woolley.M.  A  ..LL.D 
Rt.  Rev.  B.  J.  Bradley... 
Re  v.  W.  H .  McMaster ,  M.  A . 
John  A.  W.  Haas,  D.D. .. 
Parker  R,  Kolbe,  Ph.  D.. 
Rev.  J.  K.  Montgomery,  D.D 


Clark  A.  Fulmer , 

J.  Henry  Harms,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  P.  Searle,  D.D 

Edward  T.  Fairchild,  A.M. 

Chas.  M.  Melden,D.D 

Rev.  M.  C.  O'FarrelLPh.D. 
Bev.  George  E.  Horr,  D.D. 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown... 
V.  Rev.M.  A.  Drennan,  C.  M 
Daniel  Harvey  Hill.  LL.  D. 

Julius  I.  Foust.  LL.D 

John  H  enry  Worst ,  LL.  D . . 
Lawrence  H.  Seager,  D.  D. 

Abram  W.  Harris,  LL.D 

August  F.  Ernst. 


HenrvC.  King,  D.D 

JohnW.  Baer.  LL.  D 

Rev.  Albert  E.  Smith,  D.D.. 
W.O  Thompson,  D.D..LL.D. 
Alston  Ellis,  Ph.  D. ,  LL.D. 
Rev.  Herbert  Welch,  D.D. 
L.  L.  Lewis,  M.  S.  (Act.)... 

E.  G.  Lancaster,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  J.  Kerr,  D.  Sc 

Helmuth  P.  Holler,  Ph.D.. 

John  Meissner  (Act.) 

Rev.  S.  E.   Price,  D.D 

Walter  G.  Clippinger,  A.B. . 


Chas.  J.  Bush n ell,  Ph.D.... 
Edwin  G.  Dexter  (Rector). 

Arthur  L.  Wolfe,  Ph.  D 

John  McCormick 

Lowell  M.  McAfee,  LL.D. 
Hiram  E.  Archer,  LL.  D... 

Bruce  R.  Payne,  A.M 

D.  M.Edwards,  B.S.,  A.M 
CoraH.  Coolidge  (Act.)... 
Wm.  Anthony  Granville.. 
Charles  E.  Hyatt,  LL.  D... 

Edwin  E.  Sparks,  LL.  D 

Rev.  James  M.  Cox.   D.D. 
Fred'k  W.Atkinson.  Ph.D. 
James  A.  Blaisdell,  D.D.... 
Ernest  W.   Porter,   Ph.D.. 

Charles  M.  Pratt,  A.M 

Rev.  J.R,  Stevenson, LL.D. 
Jno.  G.Hibben,Ph.D.,LL.D. 

U.S.  Hall,  A.B 

Rev.  D.  Irion, D.D 

W.  E.  Stone.  LL.  D 

Le  Baron  R.  Briggs,  LL.  D. . 
R.E.Blackwell,  A.M., LL.D. 

Wm.  A.  Webb,  Litt.D 

Edward  Arthur  Fath,  Ph.  D. 
Palmer  C.  Bicketts,C.E  — 
Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D_  . . 
Edgar  Odell  Lovett,  Ph.  D. 
FWRoat\vright,M.A.,LL.D. 

Simeon  H.  Bing 

Silas  Evans.  A.  B.  ,  LL.  D... 
J.  A.  Morehead,A.M.  ,D  D. 
J.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Act.).... 
Brother  Dorotheus,F. S.C.. 

Julia  H.  Gulliver,  Ph.D 

W.  F.  Blackmail,  Ph.  D 

C.Leo  Mees,Ph.D 

Rev.  W.H.S.Demarest,D.  D. 
Rev.  Louis  C.  Perry 


27 
49 
12 
20 
24 
37 
26 
86 
40 
40 
14 
24 
25 


38 
17 
8 
50 
20 
31 
12 

450 
20 
62 
65 
65 
22 

427 
13 
18 

181 
26 
40 

417 
92 
66 
85 
24 

131 

60 

8 

20 

27 


Stu 
dents* 

"438 
724 
125 
250 
310 
638 
150 
772 
335 
644 
173 
244 
425 


30 
32 
24 
9 
19 
16 
29 
30 
28 
31 
15 
245 
23 
42 
43 
15 
189 
16 
202 
10 
8 
190 
131 
16 
45 
11 
63 
28 
35 
36 
11 
24 
21 
16 
18 
39 
20 
22 
55 
20 


863 
231 
29 
478 
505 
166 
77 

6,150 
250 
729 
633 

1,050 
349 

4,882 
230 
190 

1.809 
307 

1,764 

4,94:-; 

2,276 

1.132 

2,376 

200 

2,4% 

250 

100 

308 

451 

"260 
512 
450 
104 
267 
400 
168 
506 
251 
361 
90 

3,500 
491 
700 
515 
240 

3,537; 
175 

1,599 

90 

170 

2,399 
582 
190 
584 
149 
635 
275 
255 
416 
340 
222 
191 

150 

230 
200 
190 
445 
195, 


Vol- 
umes in 
Library 


13,274 

'6,000 

12,000 
20,000 
55,060 
12,000 
16,000 
22,000 
10,000 
5,300 


8,419 

7,000 

51,700 

32,000 

3.750 

32,250 

113,000 

15,000 

7,000 

24.978 

10,500 

183,661 

9,488 

15,666 

144,485 

9,000 

108,500 

46,000 

67,432 

17,165 

35,000 

28,300 

5,000 

4,000 

7,500 

17,000 

17,000 
6  000 

25.000 

4.000 

7,800 

300 

30,000 
7,000 
3,500 

33.000 
2,200 

54,275 
2,000 

10,000 

22,000 

5,000 

106,349 

97,586 

320.701 

3,000 

3,2;;i 

44,000 
32,000 
16,000 
13,000 
10,000 
10.827 
20,926 

20,460 

4,000 

21.243 

25.000 

41,000 

9,000 

6,000 

10,000 

17.500 

76,643 

5,000 
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fc   A        Colleges— Table  One. 
5  k  'For  explanation  of  signs,  see 
a  21  page  639. 

1867  Scotia  Seminary}}  ... 
1856Setpn  Hall  College... 
1865Shaw  Universityt§... 

1875  Shorter  Colleget 

1827JShurtleff  OollegeT.. . . 

1891  Simmonst 

1899 Simmons  Colleget... 
1860|Simpson  Colleget..... 


1871  Smith  College} 
1883  So.  Dak.  St.  C.  A.  &  M.. 
1859S'th'nBap.Th.Sem.t. 
1*57  Southern  Universityt. 
1875  Southwe'  nPres.  Univ. 

1885 Southwestern  C.t 

1H69 Southwestern  Univ.t. 
1830 Spring  Mill  College.... 

1890  State  Col.  of  Washt... 
18rt6'state  Univ.  of  Ky.t. 
1847  State  Univ.  of  Iowat. 
1889  St  Anselm'  s  College. . 

1858  St  Benedict's  Col 

1848 St.Charles College  (y) 
1886  St  Ignatius  College 
1696St  John's  College  . 
1868  St  John's  College. . 
187o St.  John's  College  (ij) 

1857  St  John's  Univ 

1891  St  Joseph's  College.. 
1895  St  Joseph' s  Seminar}' 
1856  St  Lawrence  Univ.  t . . 

1818St  Louis  Univ 

1863St  Mary'sCollege.... 
1869 St  Mary'sCollege.... 
1821  St.  Mary'sCollege.... 
1878 St.  Mary's  College. .. . 
1857 St.  Meinrad  College... 

1886  St  Olaf  Colleget 

1890 St  Stanislaus's  Col. . . 
1860 St. Stephen's  College. 

1868  St  Viator  College 

1871  Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech. 

..   SuomiColleget 

1858  Susquehanna  Univ.t. 
l*o9Swarthmore  Col.t. 


Location 


1870!Syracuse  Universityt. 

1857|Tahor  Col  leget 

1867  TalladegaColleget(c). 
1883ITarkio  Colleget  (//)... 
1846iTavlor  Universityt. .. 
ISsSlTeachers'  Colleget.. . . 
1882!Teachers'Col.of  Did.t 
1884iTemple  Universityt.. 
1873.Te.xas  Christian  Un.t 
189l|  Throop  Coll.  Tech . . . 
1798 Transylvania  Univ.t.. 

18231  Trinity  College 

l9ooTrinity  Colleget 

1852  Trinity  Colleget 

P69Trinitv  Universityl . .. 
1884Tri-State  Colleget.... 
1852 Tu Its  College  (hh ).... 
1834|Tulane  University.... 
U94Tusculum  Col  lege  f  . .. 


1-1 
1891 


Tnskegee  Tnstitutet§.. 

UnionChris'  n  Col.t 

Union  Colleget 

1795  Union  College 

1"4.">  Union  Universitvt 

'nion  Theol.  Sem.f.. 
183l|Univ.  of  Alabamat  ... 
1885  Univ.  of  Arizonat... 
Ihtj  Univ.  of  Arkansasf. . . 
1860JUnlv.olCallforniat.... 

Univ.of  Chattanoogat 
WW  Univ.  of  Chicago t\. .. 
l - 7 1 )  Univ.  ofCincinnatlf.. 
1-T-.  Univ.  of  Colorado!  .    . 

1864  Univ.  of  Denvert 

1*79  Cuiv.  of  Detroit 

ltfOo  Univ.  of  Florida 

itv"i  Univ.of  Georgia 

Univ.of  [dahot 

1-;-  Univ.of  Illinoist 

1^36  Univ.  of  Kansast 


Concord,  N.  C.  . 
South  Orange,  N.J. 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Rome,  Ga.... 

Alton,  111 

Abilene,  Tex 

Boston,  Mass 

Indianola,  Iowa . 

N'  hampton,  Mass. 

Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Greensboro,  Ala... 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Winneld,  Kan  .... 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Spring  Hill,  Ala.. 

Pullman 

Lexington,  Ky.... 
iowaCity,  Iowa .. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Atchison,  Kan 

Catonsvill e,  Md. . . . 

Cleveland,  O 

Annapolis,  Md 

Washington,  D.C.. 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y... 
Collegeville,  Minn. 
Rensselaer,  Ind... 
Dunwoodie,  N.Y.. 

Canton,  1ST.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Oakland,  Cal 

St.  Mary's,  Kan. . . 

St.  Mary,  Ky 

Dayton,  Ohio 

St. Meinrad,  Ind.. 
Northfield,  Minn. 

Chicago,    111 

Annandale,  N.  Y. 

Kankakee,  111 

Hoboken,  N.  J.... 
Hancock,  Mich.... 
Selinsgrove,  Pa... 
Swarthmore,  Pa.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Talladega,  Ala.... 

Tarkio,  Mo 

Upland,  Ind 

Manh'nBoro.N.Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Ft,  Worth,  Tex.  .. 

Pasadena,  Cal 

Lexington,  Ky.... 

Hartford,   Ct 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C.  .. 
Waxahacbie,  Tex. 

Angola,  Ind 

Tults  Col. .Mass,  (e 
New  Orleans,  La. . 
Greeneville,Tenn. 

Tnskegee,  Ala. 

Merom,  Ind 

<  'ollegeVie\v,Neb. 
Schenectady,  N.  V. 
Jackson,  Tenn.... 
Mauh'nBoro.,N.Y 
University,  Ala.}} 

Tucson,    Ariz 

Pny'teville.Ark.O/ 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Ch't'n'ga.Tenn.t 

i  Ihicago,    111 

i  'inciuiiati,  <) 

Bonlder,   Col 

Denver,  <  'ol. 

Detroit,  Mich.... 
(  iililiesville,   Fla. 

Athens,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idaho.. 
Urbana,  111.  /..... 
Lawrence,  Kan. 


...... 


Control. 


Presbyter' n 
Catholic .... 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Baptist 

Non-Sect. .. 
Meth.  Epis. 
Non-Sect  .. 

State 

Baptist 

Meth.  Ep.  S. 
Presbyter' n 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Meth.Ep.S. 

Catholic 

State 

State 

State 

Catholic  .. 

Catholic 

Catholic...  .. 

Catholic 

Non-Sect.  . . 


Rev.  A.  W.  Veruer,  D.  D.... 
RtRev.J.  F.  Mooney,D.D. 
Charles F.  Meserve,  LL  D.. 

A.  W.  Van  Hoose 

Geo.  Milton  Potter,  A.  B... 

Jefferson  D.  Sandefer 

H.  Lefavour,  Ph.  D.,LL.  D. . . 
Francis  L.  Strickland,  D.  D, 

Marion  L.  Burton,  D.  D 

Elwood  C.  Perisho 

E.Y.Mullins,D.D.,LL.D.... 
v^«  A.«    tviioH ..••■••••••••   •••• 

J.  R.  Dobyns 

F.  E.  Mossman,  A.M.,  D.D. 
Rev.  Chas.  M.  Bishop,  D.  D. 

E.  Cummings,  S.  J 

Enoch  A.  Bryom,  A.M. 

HenryS.  Barker 

Thos.  H.  Macbride,  Ph.  D. . . 
Rev.  Ernest  Helmtetter. . .. 
Rev.  Innocent  Wolf,  O.S.B. 

Rev.  M.  F.  Dinneen 

John  B.  Furay,  S.  J 

Thomas  Fell,  Ph.D  ,LL.D. . 


President  or  Chairman  of  Faculty. 


3  * 


Catholic V.  Rev.  J.  W.  Moore, CM, 

Catholic Rt  Rev.  Peter  Engel,  Ph.D 

Catholic Rev.  Hugh  Lear 

Catholic Very  Rev.  J.P.Chidwick,D.D. 

Non-Sect...  Rev.  Alvion  Gunnison,  D.D. 

Catholic Bernard  J.  Otting,  S.  J 

Catholic Brother  Vellesian 

Catholic Wm.  J.  Wallace 

Catholic Rev.  M.  Jaglowicz.C.R.. 

Catholic Rev.  Bernard  P. O'Reilly. 

Catholic Rt.  Rev.  A.  Schmitt 

Lutheran ...  Rev.  L.  A.  Vigness 

Catholic Rev.  L.  J.  Zapala,  C.  R 

Prot  Epis. .  William  C.  Rodgers,  D.D 

Catholic Rev.  J.  P.O'Mahony,  C.  S. V 

Non-Sect . . .  A.C.Humphreys,Sc.D.LL.D 
Fin.  Synod..  Rev.  J.  K  Nikander,  D.D 
Lutheran....  Rev.  Chas. T.  Aikens,D.  D. 
Non-Sect  ...  Joseph  Swain, M.S., LL.D. 
Non-Sect  ...  James  R.Day,S.T. D., LL.D 
Congregat'l.  Nelson  W.  Wehrhan,  Dean 
Congregat'l.J.M.P.Metcalf,A.M.,D.D. 
Un.  Presb. . .  Jos.  Addison  Thompson. 
Meth.  Epis..  Monroe  Vayhinger,  D.D. 
Non-Sect  ...  J.  E.  Russell,  LL.D  (Dean) 
Non-Sect ...  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker. 
Partly  StatelRus.  H.  Con  well.  D.D..LL.D 

Disciples. ...  F. D.  Kershner,M.  A 

Non-Sect ...  .lames  A.  B.  Scherer,  Ph.D 
Non-Sect .  .  Richard  H.  Crossfield 
Non-Sect  ..    F.  S.  Luther,  LL.  D. 
Catholic...   Sister  Catherine Alo3'sius. 
Meth.Ep.S.  Wm.P.  Few, Ph.  D.,LL.  D.. 
Presbyter' n  Sam'l  L.  Hornbeak,  LL.D 

State L.  M.  Sniff,  AM 

Non-Sect...  Herinon  C.  Bumpus, Ph.D 
Non-Sect.  ...  Robert  Sharp,  A.M.... 
Non-Sect...  C.  O.  Gray,  D.D 
Non-Sect ...  Booker  T.Washington,  D.D. 
Christian  ...  Daniel  A.  Long 
Adventist...  Harvey  A.  Morrison,  A.  M 
Non-Sect.  ..  Rev.  C.  A.  Richmond.  D.D 

Baptist A.T.  Barrett, A.M.,  Ph.  D. 

Non-Sect...  Francis  Brown,  D.D 

state Geo.  II. Denny. LL.  D.. 

tate R.B.Von  KleissSinid 

State J.  C.  Futrall,  M.A 

state Benj.  Ide Wheeler,  LL.D.. 

Meth.  Epis.   Fred.  WhitloHlxson, D.D 

Non-Sect...  Harry  P.  .Unison,  A.  M 
City  lust....  (has.  W.  Dabney,  LL.D. 

State Livingston  Farrand,  M.A 

Meth.    Epis.  K.  A.   Buehtel,  D.  D. .  LL  D. 

Catholic Win.  F.  Donley,  S.  J... 

State A. A.  Mnrphree,  LL.  D 

state D.  C.  Barrow,  LL.D... 

late Melvin  A.  Brannon,  A.  B.  .. 

state K.  J.  .lames,  LL.  D. .. 

'State Frank  s,Uoug,LL.D.(Cuau.) 


20 

16 

30 

26 

15 

19 

123 

29 

135 

*> 

12 

11 

10 

30 

56 

29 

150 

106 

275 

20 

20 

23 

26 

13 


45 
45 
24 
13 
85 

25: 
18 
29 
10 
47 
21 
33 
14 
10 
50 
34 
13 
22 
4SJ 

300 
13 
40 
26 
20 

187 
30 

256 
34 
20 
20 
25 
30 
45 
22 
24 

242 

281 
18 

183 
14 
30 
44 
12 
25 

135 
41 
80 

134 
26 

274 

23S 

2<>r; 

127 
6o 
65 
68 
70 

704 

200 


Stu- 
lents* 

■"~S82 

261 

447 

240 

128 

500 

1,068 

472 

1,640 

903 

400 

111 

99 

413 

1,202 

223 

1,537 

1,215 

2,900 

171 

230 

180 

463 

200 


Vol- 
umes in 
Library 


815 
430 
319 
210 
595 

1,471 
375 
469 
110 
469 
260 
515 
236 
70 
400 
384 
103 
372 
420 

4,000 

'668 

278 

293 

3,479 

863 

3,525 

572 

84 

300 

250 

187 

690 

350 

1,200 

1,223 

2,650 

200 

1,52 

165 

316 

475 

2o0 

251 

1,860 

450 

800 

7,526 

70* 

7.301 

2,190 

1  ,860 

1,159 

628 

492 

M2\ 

662l 

5.539 

2,625 


3,'JUO 
20,000 

5,000 

2,000 
20,000 

6.000 
21,657 
10,000 
48,000 
16,000 
23.000 
10,000 
14,000 

6,000 
20,000 
29,000 
39,3:-»l 
28,186 
U0.000 

8,000 
27,400 
10,000 
16,000 
10,000 

1*8,000 
42,000 
10,000 
33,000 
40,000 
74,512 
12  000 
26,696 
6,500 
25,500 
22,000 

e^oo 

20,500 

7,000 

11,376 

15,245 

26,000 

91,403 

16,000 

15,000 

3,872 

6,000 

68,600 

5,581 

9,200 

3,801 

5.569 

16,000 

80,000 

18,530 

46,000 

5,600 

3,500 

71,608 

74,000 

8,500 

20,000 

5.400 

5.000 

50,000 

10,000 

117.000 

32,000 

22  .WO 

25.000 

282,072 

15.000 

431.362 

79,400 

77,174 

37.^71 

25.000 

15.000 

40,000 

35.000 

808,000 

100,000 
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O 


1837 
1868 
1784 
1837 
1848 
1868 
1839 
1893 
1869 
1886 
1892 
1793 
1883 
1842 
1892 
1876 
1740 
1787 
1903 
1850 
1855 
1880 


Colleges— Table  One. 
For  explanation  of  signs  set- 
page  639. 


Univ.  of  L'svillet..  .. 

Univ.  of  Maine t 

Univ. of  Marylandt.. 
Univ.  of  Michigaut. . . 
Univ.  of  Miss' pit  — 
Univ.  of  Minnesota-!-. . 
Univ.  of  Missourit — 
Univ.  of  Montanat. . . 
Univ. of  Nebraskaf ... 

Univ.  of  Nevadat 

Univ. of  N.  Mexico  t". .. 
Univ.  of  N.Carolinat.. 
Univ.  of  N.  Dakota t. 
Univ.of  N'e  Dame — 
Univ.  of  Oklaliomat.. 

Univ.of  Oregout 

Univ.  of  Peuna.(»; 

Univ.  of  Pittebarghf. 
Univ.of  P'to  Ricot. .. 
Univ.of  Rochestert.. 
Univ.  of  Santa  Clara. 
Univ.  of  S.  Cal.t 


1801'  Univ.  of  S.  Carolina t. 


1883 
1857 
1896 
1794 
1883 
1850 
1791 
1819 
1861 
1848 
1866 
1886 
1857 
1893 
1869 


Univ.  of  S.  Dakotat.  - 
Univ.  of  the  South  ... 
Univ.  of  S.  Minn.t. . . 
Univ.of  TenuesseetC') 
Univ.of  Texas t ....... 

Univ.of  Utalit 

Univ.  of  Vermontt  • .  • 

Univ.of  Virginia 

Univ.  of  VVasliingtont 

Univ.of  VVis.t  

Univ.  of  VVoostert  . . 
Univ.  of  Wyomingt . 
Upper  Iowa  Univ.  t. . 

Upsala  Colleget 

Ursinus  Colleget.  . . . 
U.  S.  Indian  School . 
S.  Mil.  Academy 


Location. 


Control. 


1802 

1845  U.  S.  Naval  Acaderhv 

1889  Utah  Agri.  College  t 
1873  Valparaiso  Univ.  t 
1872  Vanderbilt  Univ.  t . 
1861  Vassar  Colleget. 

1865  Va.  Union  Univ 
1842  Villanova  College. 
1806  Vincenues  Univ.  t. 
1903  Virginia  Chris.  Col 
1839  Virginia  Mil.  Inst 
1872  Virginia  Poly.  Inst 
1832  Wabash  College 
1834  Wake  Forest  College. 

1866  Walden  Univ.  § 
1865  Washburn  Colleget 
1802  Wash.  &  Jefferson  Col 
1782  Wash.  &  Lee  Univ.. 

1795  Washington  Col. J 

1782  Washington  Col 

1890  \Vash.  State  Col.t 

1853  Washington  Univ.  t.. 

1851  Waynesburg  Colleget 
1875  Welleslev  Colleget. . . 

1868  Wells  Colleget 

1836  Wesleyau  Fern.  Col. 

1831  Wesleyan  Univ 

1853  West.  Col.  for  Women 

1867  West,  Maryland  C.t. . 
1826  West.  Reserve  Univ.Co 
1825  West'nTheo.  Sem 

1900  West  L'  f '  tte  Col.  t  (y) 
1849  Westminster  College 

1852  Westminster  Col.t. . . 
1867  West  Virginia  Univt. 
1890  W.Va.Wesley'nCol.1 
1860  Wheaton  Colleget.... 
1834Wheaton  Colleget.... 
1883  Whitman  Colleget.... 

1901  Whittier  College  t-  . . 
1890  Whitworth  Colleget  y 
1856  Wilberforce  Dn.  t§ . . . 
1873  Wiley  UniversitvtS. 
1844  Willamette  Univ.t.. 
1908]  Will'  m<te  Vashti  Col.  t 


Louisville,  Ky 

Orouo,  Me 

Annap.  &  Balti. ... 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
University,  Miss.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn 
Columbia,  Mo.(uj 
Missoula,  Mont.. . . 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Reno,  Nev 

Albuquerque,  N.M 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
University,  N.D. . . 
Notre  Lame,  Ind. 

Norman,    Okla 

Eugene,  Ore 

Pliiladelphia,  Pa. . 

Pittsburgh,   Pa 

Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 
Rochester,  N.  Y . . 
Santa  Clara,  Cal.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Vermilion, S.  Dak.. 
Sewanee,    Tenn. . . 

Austin,   Minn 

Kuoxville,  Tenn.. 
Austin,  Tex.  (s)... 
Salt  Lake  City,  U . . 

Burlington,  Vt 

Charlottesville,  Va 
Seattle,    "Wash... 
Madison,   Wis.  ... 

Wooster,  O 

Laramie,  Wyo... 

Fayette,  Iowa 

Kenilworth,  N.  J 
Collegeville,  Pa.  . 
See  Carlisle   India 
West  Point,  N.   V. 
Annapolis,   Md... 

Logan,  Utah 

Valparaiso,  Ind.. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Poughkeepsie,N.  V 

Richmond,  Va 

Villanova,  Pa 

Viucennes,  Ind... 
Lyncbburg,  Va  .. 

Lexington,    Va 

Blacksburg,  Va. .. 
Crawf  rdsville,Ind 
Wake  Forest,  N.  c. 
Nashville,  Tenn. . 

Topeka,   Kan 

Washington,  Pa. 
Lexington,   Va... 

Wash.,  Tenn 

Chestertown,  Md 
Pullman,  Wash. . 
St.  Louis,  Mo  ... 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Wellesley,   Mass. 

Aurora,  N.    Y 

Macon,  Ga 

Middletown,   Ct.  . . 

Oxford,  O 

Westminster,  Md. 

Cleveland,   O 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

W^stLaiay  ette,  O . 

Fulton,  Mo 

N.  Wilmington,Pa 
Mordant'  n,  W.  Va 
Buckhan'n,W.Va 

Wheaton,    111 

Norton.   Mass 

Walla  Walla,  Wn. 

Whittier,  Cal 

Tacoma,  Wash.. 
Wilberforce,  O. . 
Marshall,  Tex... 
Salem,   Ore 


City 

state 

Non-Sect.. .. 

State  

Non-Sect.... 

Staie  

Stale  

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Catholic 

State  

State 

Non-Sect . . . 
Non-Sect. .. 
Gov'ment.. 
Non-Sect... 

Catholic 

Meth.  Epis. 

State 

State 

Prot.  Epis.. 
Non-Sect . . . 
Non-Sect  . . . 
State 

otECG,,  >  •••••• 

•  .    L  <.  I  It  ii  (•  i,      mm 

o  I  cl  1 1- .  •••••••• 

State 

State  

Presbyter' n 

State 

Meth.  Epis. 
Lutheran  . 
Non-Sect. .. 
n  School. 
U.S.  Gov't.. 
U.S.Gov't.. 

State 

Non-Sect. .. 
Meth.  Ep.  S. 
N on- Sect . .. 

Baptist 

Catholic 


President  or  Chairman  of  Faculty 


(aa) 

Robert  Judson  Aley.  LL.D. 
Thos.  Fell,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.. .. 

H.   B.  llutchins 

Joseph N.  Powers,  LL.D... 

Geo.  E.  Vincent,  LL.  D 

Albert  R.  Hill, LL.D 

Edwin  B.  Craighead,  LL.D 
Sam.  Avery,  Ph.D.  (Chan.) 

Archer  W.  Heudrick 

David  Fv.  Boyd,  Ph.  D.  .   . . 
Edward  K.  Graham .  LLD. . 
Frank  L.  McVey,  LL.D... 
Rev.  .1.  Cavanaugh,  C. S.C. 
stratton  D.  Brooks.  LL.D.. 

Prince  L.  Campbell 

Edgar  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D 

Sam'IB.  McCormick(Chan.) 

E.   M.  Bainter,  B.  S 

Rush  Ithees,D.  D.,  LL.D... 
Walter  F.  Thornton,  S.  J.. 
Geo.  F.Bovard,A.  M.,  D.D 

Wm.  S.  Currell 

Robert  L.  Slagle,  M.  A 

Rt.  Rev.  A.W.  Knight,  D.D. 
Wm.W.Meiners,  A.M., Dean 
Brown  Ayres,  Ph.D..LL.D. 
Sidnev  E.  Mezes,  Ph.D.... 
J.  T.  Kingsbury,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc 
Guy  Potter  Benton, D.D... 
E.A.Alderman.D.C.L.LL.D 

Henry  Laudes  (Act.) 

Chas.  R.  Van  Hise.Ph.D.... 
Rev.  Louis  E.  Holden.D.  D.. 
Clyde  A.  Dun5 way,  LL.D. .. 
Richard  W.  Cooper.  Lit t.  D. 
Rev.  Peter  Froeberg,  A.  B.. 
Geo.  Leslie  Oinwake 


Col.  Cl'  r'eP.Townsley.Supt, 

Capt.  W.F.  Fullam 

JohnA.  Widtsoe,A.M.,Ph.l ) 

Henry  B.  Brown,  A. M 

J.H.Kirklaud,LL.D.,D.C.L. 


Geo.  Rice  Hovey,  D.D. 
Rev.  E.  G.  Dohan,  A.M.. 


Disciples.. 
State 

Non-Sect . 
Baptist  . . . 
Meth.  Epis. 
Non-Sect. 
Non-Sect. 
Non-Sect.  . 
Non-Sect.. . . 
Non-Sect.  . 
Non-Sect.  .. 
Non-Sect.  .. 
Presbyter 'u 
Non-Sect.  .. 
Non-Sect.  . 
Meth.  Ep.  S. 
Non-Sect.  .. 
Non-Sect... 
Methodist.. 
Non-Sect.  . . 
Presbjaer'n 
Meth.  Prot. 


G.  P.  Coler(Act. ) 

General  E.  W.   Nichols 

J.  D.  Eggleston.  A.  M 

G.  L.  Mackintosh,  D.  D 

Wm.   L.  Poteat,  LL.  D 

G.  F.Durgin,  A.M 

D.  L.  McEachron  <  Act. ) 

Frederick  W.  Hinitt 

Henry  Louis  Smith,  Ph.D.. 
.las.  T.Cooter.M.A.,  D.D... 

James  W.  Cain.  LL.D 

Enoch  A.  Bryan,  LL.D 

David  F.  Houston  (Chan.).. 
Rev.  Ezra  F.  Baker,  Ph.D.. 
Ellen  F.  Pendleton  (Dean).. 
Kerr  Duncan  MacMillen... 

C.  R.  Jenkins,  A.  B 

Wm.  A.  Shanklin,  LL.D.... 

Wm.  W.Boyd,  Fed.  D 

Rev.  Thos.H.  Lewis,  LL.  D. . 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D. . . . 
Rev.  James  A.  Kelso.  D.D.. 
Aubrey  F.  Hess, D.D 


United  Pres. 

State 

Meth.  Epis.. 
Non-Sect.  . . 
Non-Sect. .. 
Non-Sect. .. 

Friends 

Presbyter'  n 
A.Metb.Ep, 
Meth.  Epis.. 
Meth.  Epis 


Aledo,  111 'Non-Sect 


Robert  M.  Russell.  D.D 

Frauk  B.  Trotter  (Act. ).... 
Carl  G.  Doney,Ph.  D.  LL.D. 

Chas.  A.Blanchard 

Ram.  V.Cole,  D.D..LL.  D. 
Rev.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D. 
Thomas  Newlin.A.M.Ph  M. 

Dr.  D.  D.  McKay 

Wm.  S.  Scarborough, LL.D. 
Rev.  M,  W.  Dogan,  Ph.D.  .. 
Geo.  H.  A  Iden,  Ph.  D.  (Act. ) 
JWard  L.  Ray,  A.  M 


560 
329 

*38 
43 

250 
37 
55 
31 
37 

201 

288 
80 

100 

103 

1 

651 
46 
50 
16 
15 
16 

135 
125 

80 
209 
1 
1 

16 

3 


Stu- 
lents  '■ 


12 

24 
53 
24 
41 
40 
60 
18 
26 
8 
10 

156 

197 
20 

140 
33 
40 
42 
33 
24 

228 
11 
12 

26 

9: 

30 

26 

26 

3i 

13 

19 

45 

2 

25 

14 


Vol- 
umes in 
Library 


557 
1,150 
1,200 
6,258 

495 
8,972 

"434 

4.13.3 

330 

116 

976 

1.217 

1,150 

1,377 

1,386 

6.332 

2.830 

"560 

400 

2,649 

551 

450 

264 

1,101 

3,189 

2,617 

1,041 

600 

919 

3,340 

6,765 

582 

423 

185 

90 

189 

668 

960 

850 

5,700 

1,100 

1.120 
300 
395 

"70 
375 
626 
320 
457 
763 
820 
300 
488 
15 
124 

1,532 

1,644 
28 

1,452 
196 
340 
460 
253 
256 

1,32 
86 
177 

"w 

1,39s 

500 
239 
175 
450 
116 
2<i0 
560 
520 
350 
250 


7,000 
50,116 
25,000 

337.417 
26,000 

185,000 

35,500 
115,000 
26  806 
12,000 
73  000 
53,647 
85,000 
24,000 
50,80o 
450,000 
20,000 

64*i67 

27,500 
26,000 
50,000 
25,000 
35.165 
11,000 
35,000 
99,816 
38,757 
91,000 
80,000 
66,715 
297,016 
38,4.13 
35,000 
16,860 
2,675 
15,000 

92,000 
53,000 
26,848 
15.000 
53,000 
86,000 
12,000 
13,000 


12,000 
16,000 
49,500 
20,000 

2,000 
25,000 
24,266 
50,000 

3,600 

3,800 

39,351 

142.589 

8.900 
79,480 
23,400 

4,300 
97.000 
16,000 
10,000 
110,000 
35,000 

2,500 

i.'ioo 

49,700 
7,000 
6,000 
7,500 

25,000 
4,295 
5,000 

11,000 
6.200 
7,000 
3,000 
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Is 

C 


1693 
1849 
1793 

1908 
1870 
[869 
l%8t> 
l845 
p">4 
i860 
i701 
1881 
j890^ 


Colleges — Table  One. 

For  explanation  of  signs, see 

page  639. 


William  &  Mary  C... 
William  Jewell  Col.. 

Williams  College 

William  Smitht 

Wilmington  Col.t.  .. 

Wilson  College* 

Winthrop  N.  kl.C.t 
Wittenberg  College  f 

Wofford  College 

Worcester  Poly.  Inst 
Vale  University(bb).., 

Yankton  Colleget 

York  Colleget 


Location. 


Williamsburg,  Va. 

Liberty,  Mo 

Williamst'  n.  Mass 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Wilmington,  O 

Cbambersburg,  Pa 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. .. 

Springfield,    O 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 
Worcester,  Mass 
New  Haven,  Ct. . 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
York,   Neb  


Control.  President  or  Chairman  of  Faculty. 


State 

Baptist 

Non-Sect.  .. 
Non-Sect.  .. 

Friends 

Presbyter'  n 

■      Lilt*'.  ,  ,  .  •  •  ■  • 

Lutheran... 
Sou.  Meth. . 
Non-Sect... 
Non-Sect... 
Non-Sect. .. 
U. Brethren. 


LyonG.  Tyler, M.A..LL.D 
John  P.  Greene,  D.  D. ,  LL.D 
Harry  A.  Garfield,  LLD.., 

Lyman  Piersou  Powell 

Samuel  H.  Hodgin 

Anna  J.  McKeag,  Ph.D 

D.  B.  Johnson,  A.B.  ,LL.  D 

Chas.  G.  Heckert,  D.  D 

Henry  N.  Snyder,  LL.  D 

IraN.  Hollis,  A.M 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.D 

Rev.  H.  K.  Warren,  LL.  D. . . 
M.  O.  McLaughlin,  D.  D 


20 
32 
56 
24 
15 
21 
63 
43 
19 
58 
457 
28 
21 


Stu- 
dents^ 


23 
463 
495 
98 
110 
193 
891 
922 
518 
541 
3,272 
475 
215 


Vol- 
umes in 
Library 


17,000 
25,285 
77,145 
55,000 
5,000 
12,000 
24.311 
18,000 
28,456 

900,(00 
8,000 

2,000 


TABLE    TWO-COMMENCEMENT    DAYS,    CRADUATES,    ETC. 


COLLEGKS. 

For  explanation  of 
signs,  see  page  639. 


Adelphi  C 

Agnes  Scott  C... 
Agr.&  M.C.Tex. 

Ala.  Poly.  I 

Albright  C 

Alcorn  A.  M.  C. 

Alfred  U 

Allegheny  C 

Alma  C 

Amherst  C 

Asbury  C 

Atlanta  U 

Auburn  Theo.S.. 
Augustana  C — 

Baker  U 

Bald- Wallace  C. 

Barnard  C 

Bates  C 

Baylor  U 


Bellevue 

BeloitC 

Benedict  C 

BereaC 

Bethany  C.  Kan. 
BethauyC.W.Va 

Boston  U 

JBowdoin  C 

Brig'  ra  Young  C 
Brvn  Mawr  C... 

BucknellU 

Butler  C 

Campion  C 

CarletonC(Min.) 
Carlisle  Ind. Scb. 

Carthage  C 

CathedralC 

Gen.  Wesl'nC... 
Citadel  Mil.  Col. 

Clark  (' 

Clemson  A.C.... 
Coe  C 

Col.  city  of  N.Y 
Colorado  Agr.  C. 

Colorado  C 

Colnnibia  U 

Cornell  C 


Cornell  U. .... 
uer,  U~  .., 

<  'rciubton  U. 
Delaware  C 
Depauw  U. .. 

Doane  C 

Drake  U 

Drurv  (' , 

Earlhani  (.. 
Eastern  C...., 

Elonc 

Emory  C . . . . 


June 
May 
June 
June 
June 
May 
June 
I  une 
June 
June 
June 
May 
May 
May 
Tune 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June  9 
June  23 
May  12 
June  9 
June  3 
June  10 
June  2 
Iune24 
June  3 
June 
Junel6 
June  10 
June  18 
June  9 
Mav  19 
M  ay  27 
June  16 
June  3 
JnnelS 
June  17 
June  8 
lune  9 
Jane  17 
J 11  ne  3 
June  9 
lune  2 
June  17 


June 
June 
June 

June 

June 

Jane 

June 
Jane 
Jane 

June 

May 
June 


16 

In 
21 

lo 
9 

1H 
lh 

M 

w 

1 

25 
9 


4*    s!  *. 


•3  "3 
-  ^  N 


1. 


1. 


971 
181 

097 
700 
485 
308 
037 
v«ll 
234 
399 
232 
796 
757 
418 
900 

377 
83o 

86' 

31' 

369 
701 
251 
663 
268 
981 
137 

365 
784 
766 
336 
035 
500 
320 
121 
650 
952 


Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  of 

Graduation. 


2.''.. 
1. 


354 
nil 
541 
500 

786 

600 
696 


R.  Seldner,  1897. 
2  Of  Class  of  1893. 
W.Trenckmann,'  78 
Rev.W.F.Gleun,'60 
C.  A.Derr,  1895. 
A.Snodgrass,  1882. 
Mrs.A.liurdick,'47. 

2  of  Class  of  1852. 

3  of  Class  of  1891. 
Rev.W.S.Sinith,'48 
T.W.  Shannon, '93. 
Lucy  Lane*-,  1873. 
A.   Dean,  1845. 
i>.A.l>ahlsten,1861. 
2  of  Class  of  1866. 
Emma  Janes,  1853. 
7  01  Class  of  1893. 

J.  S.  Parsons,  1867. 
Rev.  W.  Cleburne, 

1856. 
R.  Paddock,  1889. 
W.  C.  Hooker,  1851. 
M.W.Gilbert,  1883. 
G.  L.  Pigg,  1873. 
N.  E.  Glad,  1891. 
W.  Giltner,  1853. 


COI.LEGKS. 

For  explanation  of 
signs,  see  page  639. 


Kdward  Kobie,1840. 
E.R.  Owen,  1887. 


Rev.  J  .M  .Lyons, '  51. 
Mrs.  Atkinson, 1856. 
Kev.  J.  Busrh,  1884. 
J.  J.  Dow,  1874. 


Rev.  M.Cromer,  1875 


2  of  Class  of  1870. 


Class  of  1905. 


S.  W.  Stookey,  1884. 
r.  R.  Steers,  1853. 
8  Of  Class  Of  1882. 
l\Tuckerman,lH82 
It  M.  dyphant. '43. 
Matthew  and  Mary 
Cavauagh,  1858. 


205 
495 
681  i-: 

Ml  J. 

449  I  > 
440  J. 


,  Harris,  1890. 
Klnsler.LL.B.'SL 
W  hi  laker,  1847. 
Tinijlev   I860. 
K.  Tn.inbl.-,1877. 
E.  Denton,  1882. 
Ms  4  of  Class  of  1876. 
141  K.  T.-st,1863. 

190 

297  Rev.  C.  Peel,  i*w. 
:.-  P.  W.  While,  1844. 


■3  a>  a 


Lander  C 

Lawrence  C 

Leauder  Clark  C. 

Lehigh  U 

L.  Stanford  U... 

Lincoln  (' 

Lincoln  Mem.U. 

Lincoln  U 

Lombard  C 

Louisiana  St.  U.. 


Emporia  C June   2 

ErskineC June   1 

Eureka  C J  une  11 

Fairmount  C J  une  2 

Fargo  C June  16 

Fordham  U June  14 

Franklin  &  M....  June  10 
Ga.  Sch.  of  Tech.  June  9 
Georgetown  C. . .  June  9 
Georgetown  TJ . .  Juue  15 
G.WashingtonU.  June  9 

Grand  Is.  C June  9 

Greenville C June  2 

Grinuell  C. June  16 

Grove  City  C June  16 

Guilford  C June   1 

Gustavus  A.  C. .   June  3 

Hamilton  C June  21 

HamlineTJ June  9 

Hampton  N.  I..  May  27 

Hanover  C June  17 

Hartford  Th.  S.  May  26 

Harvard  TJ June  24 

Haverford  C June  11 

Heidelberg  U. ..  J  une  17 
Highland  Pk.  C.  July  30 

HillsdaleC )unel7 

Hobart  C June  17 

Holy  Cross  C J  une  16 

How'd  Payne  C.June  8 

Howard  U June  2 

Huron  C June  10 

Illinois  C June  9 

III.  St.Nor.TJ..   June  10 

111.  Wes.  U June  9 

Indiana  D J  une  23 

Iowa  State C June  18 

Iowa  Wesl'n  U.  June  10 
Jas.  Millikin  U.  June  15 

J.  Hopkins  U June   8 

Judson  C Mav  25 

.TuniataC June  17 

Kalamazoo  C I  une  16 

Kan.st.Ag.C June  17 

Kan.  Wesl'n  U..  June   3 

Kenyon  C June  14 

Knox  C lune  10 

Knoxville  C June  8 

Lake  Forest  C. . .  J  une  24 


Earliest  Graduates 
Living  and  War  of     •», 
Graduation. 


336  W.  J.  Con lso n.  '89. 
850  W.  K.  Grillin,  1850. 
1,000  E.Dickinson,  -60. 
238  Class  of  1899. 
163  J.  Mullenbach,1896. 
1,862  I  lev.  A.Brann,1857. 
1,74-1;  P.  C.  Prugh,  1849. 

692  G.G.Crawford,  1890. 
1,000  B.  T.  Blewitt,  1846. 
6,369  F.  M.  Gunnell,  1814. 
6.352  F.  M  Gunnell,  1x46. 
Mrs.  G.  Paine,  1896. 
W.W.  Loom  is  1898. 
E.  O.  Tade,  1858. 
S.  Dodds,  1881. 
R.  C.  Root,  1889. 
J.  Cavalin,  1875. 
A.  L.  Rhodes,  184L 
Mrs.  Noble,  1860. 


May  31 
I  une  16 

lune 10 
June  8 
May  17 
June  16 
May  5 
June  8 
June  2 
May  31 


1,744 

1,500 

307 
1,290 
3,200 

827 
2,507 
1,048 

725 

21,780 

1,192 

747 
4,187 
1, 303 
1,625 
1,458 

416 

3,000 

84 

2.' 469 
1,611 
5,451 
3,379 
939 
313 
8.984 
1,200 

'  '652 
2,628 
213 
915 
2,052 
606 
677 


S.  F.  Bacon,  1850. 
Dr.  Wellington.  1838 
A.M.  Kimber,1840. 
N.  L.  Brewer,  1855. 


.Mrs.  E.  Potter,  1856. 
N.  Barrows,  1*44. 
G.  H.Lloyd,  1850. 
J.  D.  Robuett,  1895. 


1,091 

400 

2,613 

5,105 
421 

76 

2,069 

547 

968 


F.  A.  Farrar,1887. 
T.J.  O.  Fagsr,  1842. 

2  of  Class  of  1860. 
P.  Warner,  1861. 
S.    C.    Parks,    1838. 
E.S.  Stanton,  1872. 
W.  Mayne.ls.VI. 


3  of  Class  of  1- 
Mrs.T.  Lee,1847. 
G.Brumbaim:h,1879. 
T.  R.  Palmer,  '51. 


II .  M.Mavo,1895. 
w.<i.  LeDuc,184& 
\ii\-.G.  Bent,  1849. 
Mrs. T.Johnson, '79. 
B.  Mills,    J.   Chap- 
man, 1879. 
2  of  Class  of  1872. 
Rev.  II.  Colnian, •.">:. 
W.T.  Jackson,  1864. 
W.J.  Kerr,  187a 
Class  of  1892. 
S.  Clay,  1868. 


Kev.  H.  Brown,  '68, 
W.R.Cole,  1856. 
T.  L.  Grimes,  1869. 
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COLLE«KS 

Table  Two. 
For  explanation  of 
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Loyola  C June  17 

Loyola  U I  line  23 

MacalesterC — June  9 

Manhattan  C lime  15 

Marquette  U June  17 

Maryland  Ag.C  June  16 

Maryville'C June  3| 

Mass.  Agr.  C J  line  16 

Mass.Inst. Tech. .June   8 

McKendreeC 1  tine  10 

Mechanics  I lime  17 

Mercer U June  9 

Miami  U runell) 

Mich.  Agr.  C lime  22 

MiddleburyC Inne23 

Milton  C...  June  17 

Montana  St.  C.June  2 

Monmouth  C rune  10 

Moore's  Hill  C.  Junel6 
Morningside  C.June  16 

Morgan  C June  3  340 

Mt.  Holyoke  C.June  16  4,71 
Mt.St. Mary's  C  June  18 

Mt.  Union  C iunel7  966 

Muhlenberg  C. .  June  17  783 

Municipal  U Tune  16"  485 

Muskingum  C...  Junel7  770 

Neb.  Wes.U June  9  625 

Newberry  C lime  6  541 

NewB'w'kSem.May  20  l,20u 
New  Hampshire 

A.  &M Junel6  712 

New  York  U. . .    June  9  23,311 

N.  Car.  Ag.  M.A.  May  25  773 

N.  Dak.  Agr  U     June  8  214 

N'  w'n.C.  (111)...  iunel7  537 

N'w'n   U.  (Jil.)  June  9  15,004 

Norwich  U June  24 

OberlinC June  16  7,508 

Ohio  North'  nU.  May  27  3,500 

OhioStateU Itinel6  5,850 

OhioU June  22  986 

OhioWes.  TJ  ...    June  16  4,928 

Okla.  A.  &  M.  C . .  May  28  49^ 

Olivet  C J  une  16  912 

OregonSt. Ag. C.  June  8  1,456 

Oriental  U Oct.     7  700 

Ottawa  U June  9  525 

OtterbeinU June  17  1,100 

"PacificC June  9  274 

ParkC June  10  891 

Parsons  C June  10  453 

PennC June   9  1,807 

Penn.  State  C Inne  9  2,590 

Philander  S.C.  May 20  37 

Pomona  C June  16  609 

Pratt  I June 21  8,772 

PrincetonTheo.sMay   4  6,062 

Princeton  U June  15  11,764 

Purdue U Tune  9  4,750 

Radcliffe  C June24  1,428 

R'd.,M'con,\YT.C  June   1  55^ 

Rensl'r  Pol  v.  I.  June  16  2,118 

EhodeI'd  St.  C.June  15  252 

Richmoi.dC June  9  1,114 

Rio  Grande  C  . .  June  17  95 

Ripon  C Tune  16  600 

Roches'  r  Theo.S  May  12  1,534 

RockfordC June  16  802 

Rollins  C ..May  27  475 

Rose  Poly.  I.,  ,.  June  10  758 

Rutgers  C June  16 

Seton  Hall  C...  June  12  540 

Shaw  U May  15  1,054 

Shorter  C May  25  50^ 

Smith  C June  15  5,960 

S.Dak.St.  C.,A.M  June  9  698 
Southwestern  C.  June   1 

Spring  Hill  C Tune  17  1,653 

St.  Ignatius  C.     June  21  85 

St.John's(Md.).  June  16  838 
St.  Lawrence  U.June  10)  1,300 


c  5    • 


2  i"  ° 

m£  W  *a 

Sod 


Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  of 

Graduation. 


393 

"344 

916 

2,062 

630 

762 

1,100 

11.000 

1.000 

1,342 

2,000 

2,306 

2,023 
36 

224 
1,640 


K.F.Milholland,'56. 
Carter  Harrison. 
J.W.Cochran,  1889. 
J.P  McClaucev,' 66. 
F.  X.  Eodden,1888. 
h\   Waters,  1866. 
J.  W.  Gates,  1851. 
Class  of  1871. 
Class  of  1868. 
J.  H.  Roberts,  1848. 
C.W.  Fertig,1891. 
2  of  Class  of  1848. 
C.  Stewart,  1847. 
A.  F.  Allen,  1861. 
S.  S.  Sherman,  1838. 
Mrs.  I.  Whitmore, 

1871. 
Lucy  Peck,  1896. 
Mrs.Thonips.iu."  58. 
Mrs.J.Kaliler,  1858. 
J.  B.  Trimble,  1891. 

2  of  Class  of  1877. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Lane, '45 
Rev.  F.  Silas,  '53. 
S.F.  JJeFord,  '59. 
4  of  Class  of  1868. 

3  of  Class  of  1873. 
Rev.  A.  Scott,  1851. 
Mary  Bliss,  1890. 

I.  Houseal,  1869. 
IohuF.Mesick,'37. 

W.  P.  Ballard .  1871. 
2  of  Class  of  1843. 
R.W.Allen,  1893. 
R.B.  Read.  1896. 
P.  Dreisbach,1866. 
H.  M.  Kidder,  1859. 
< '.  B.  Burnhani.1839. 

F.  A.  West,  1843. 
S.  P.  Grey.  1874. 

C.  H.  Diet rich,  1878. 
W.  S.  Smith,  1849. 
S.W.  Williams,  1848. 
Class  of  1896. 
Mrs.  A.  Williams,' 63 
J.  Currin,  1870. 

G.  B.  Riegel.  1907. 
Alice  Boomer,  1888. 
Kate  W.  Hanby,'57 
G.  H.  Durham,*1866. 
W.  T.  Scott,  1879. 
H.  Behotegity,  1880. 
W.F.  Eyster,  1889. 
J.  N.  Banks,  1861. 
Li.  C.Childress,  1888. 
Class  01  1894. 


Rev.  K.  Wiglit,'48. 
2  of  Class  of  1845. 
C.  J.  Boh  en,  1876. 
Mrs.  W.Clarke, '83. 
2  of  Class  of  1896. 
s.  H.Marlette,  1841. 
15  of  Class  of  1894. 
A.  R.  Courtnev,  '52 
Mrs.  H.G.  Bowles,  '83 
Miss  L.  Adams,'67. 
W.W.Sawyer,  1851. 
Mrs.  A.  S.Moore, '54 
C.L.  Guild,  1890. 
S.  S.  Earlv,  1885. 
J.   F.   Mesick,  1834. 
L.E.  Frith,  1862. 
2  of  Class  of  1878. 
Mary  Darlington/75 
Mrs.  E.  Brown,1879. 
M.A.  Layer,  1886. 
A.  J.  Graham.  1889. 
D.Bienven  n,1854. 
R.  H.Fisher.  1894. 
R.  Magruder,  1853. 
S.  Fleervey,1860. 


Colleges — 

Table  Two. 

For  explanation  of 

signs,  see  page  639. 


•St.  Louis  I'.. 
St.  MaryC(Uhio) 

St.  Olaf  C 

State  C,  Wash. 
State  U.  of  Jowa 
State  U.  of  Ky . 
Stevens  I.  Tecli. 
Susquehanna  U. 
Swarthmore  C . 

Syracuse  U 

Talladega  C 

T'chersC.oflnd. 

Temple  U 

Texas  Chris.  U . . 
Transylvania  U. 
Trinity  C.(Ct.).. 

Trinity  U 

Tufts  C 

TusculumC 

Tuskegee  I 

Union  C.  (Neb.). 
UnionC.  (N.Y.). 

Union  Th.  S 

U.  of  Alabama. . 

U.of  Arizona 

U.  of  Arkansas.. 

U.  of  Cal 

U.of  Chattan'ga 

U.of  Chicago 

U.  of  Cincinnati. 
U.of  Colorado .. 

U.of  Denver 

U.of  Detroit 

U.  of  Georgia 

U.  of  Idaho 

U.  of  Illinois 

U.of  Kansas 

U.  of  Maine 

U.of  Maryland. 
U.of  Michigan.. 
U.  of  Minnesota. 
U.of  Montana. . 
U.  of  Nebraska. 

U.  of  Nevada 

U.of  N.Dakota. 
U.of  Not  reDame 
U.of  Oklahoma. 

U.of  Oregon 

U.of  Pittsburgh 

U.of  Penn 

U.of  Rochester. 

U.  of  S.  Cal 

U.of  S.  Dakota. 

(J.  of  Texas 

U.of  The  South. 

U.of  Utah 

U.  of  Vermont. . 
U.of  Washington 
U.  of  Wisconsin. 
U.of  Wooster... 
U.of  Wyoming. 
U.S.Mil.Acad... 
U.S.N  aval  Acad. 
Valparaiso  U..  . . 
Vanderbilt  U.. . . 

Vassar  C 

Virginia  Mil.  I.. 
Virginia  Poly*.  I. 

WabasliC 

Washburn  C.  ... 
Wash.  &  Jeff.  C. 

Wellesley  C 

Wells  C 

Wesl'nU.(Ct.).. 
Western  Md.C. 
WestVirginia  U. 
W.  Va.  Wes.C. 
Westmin.C.(Paj 
Wheaton  C 

(Mass.) 

Wheaton  (111.). 

Whitman  C 

|  Willamette  U.. 


5  >> 

0    -     . 

ha 

o  S 


June  -1 
Jiinelo 
June  9 
J  une  10 
June  16 
J  une  10 
June  8 
June  16 
J une 16 
June  9 
une  9 
June  16 
June  l'i 
J  une  10 
June  10 
J  une  23 
June  9 
June  16 
May  27 
May  27 
May  24 
June  9 
May  18 
June  3 
June  1 
June  9 
May  12 
June  1 
Tune  9 
June  12 
nine  9 
June  3 
June  21 
.1  une  16 
lune  9 
June  16 
Tune  9 
Tune  9 
May  30 
J  une  24 
June  10 
June  3 
June  10 

June  16 
June  14 
June  10 
Tune  16 
June  16 
Tune  16 
June  16 
June  10 
June  10 
June  8 
June  15 
June  2 
June  23 
Tune  16 
June  16 
June  17 
J  une  10 
June  12 
June  4 
Aug.  12 
June  16 
June  9 
J  une  23 
June  17 
Tune  16 
Junelo 
June  23 
June  15 
June  8 
June  23 
June  16 
June  16 
June  16 
June  16 


S  5*. 

5  £  o 
-5  -  - 

B   11   « 


Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  of 

Graduation. 


4.800,'B.  Chambers,  1856. 
5,000!^.  J.  Zuebek'ii,  "54. 

462  2  of  Class  of  1890. 
a.  "60  All  1st  Class. 


June  16 
June  6 
June  16 
June  16 


8.000 
1,166 
1,824 
1,300 
1,333 
7,500 

465 
2,297 
4,433 

365 

2,150 

4,135 

225 
2,047 

405 
6,000 
2,418 
1,650 

"990 
10,465 

8,' 262 
9, 75: 
2,426 
2,766 

360 
6,900 

485 

11,494 

5,567 

2,100 

29,' 614 
10, 079 

6,042 
732 
912 

1,490 
820 

2,187 

4,744 
22, 000 

2,333 

"900 

3,968 

906 


2,423 

10,806 

1,632 

330 
5,312 
4,300 
15. 500 
5,500 
4,568 
2,341 

700 
1,145 

880 
4,547 


554 
3.142 

928 
1,370 

525 
1,730 

619 

"300 
400 


D.  E. Smith,  1858. 
W.B.  Muiison,  1869. 
J.  Henderson,  1873. 
G.  W.  Marsh,  1*62. 
5  of  Class  of  1873. 
Mrs.S.  Gregory  ,1854. 
Rev.  T.  Benson  ,1876. 
Mrs.L.  Edwards' 84- 
T.  T.  Myers,  1894. 
K.  Mil  wee,  1876. 
W.D.Pickett,  1843. 
Dr.  S.  Church,  1841. 
J.  S. Groves.  1871. 
II.  Hersev,  1857. 
X.  Hacker.  1860. 
J.  T.Hollis,1885. 
H.  A.  Owen,  1894. 
S.  K.Williams,  1837. 
Rev.W.  Porter,'43. 
Dr.  W.  Wyman,'50- 
Mrs. A.  J.  Gould,' 95. 
\V.J.Waggener,'76^ 
J.  A.  Daly,  1864. 
Rev.J  .Manker,  1871. 

F.*G\'McFarlaii",;77*. 
O.  E.  Jackson,  1882- 
P.  V.Carlin,  18*2. 
J.  A.  Russell,  1883. 
J.  B.  Cummins',  '54. 
3  of  Class  of  1896. 
X.  C.  Rieker,  1872. 
L.D.L.  Tosh,  1873. 
B.F.Gould.  187  J. 
T.  Krozer,1848. 
T.  R.  Palmer,  1847. 
H.  M.  Williams, '7$ 

2  of  Class  of  1893. 
W.  Snell,  1873. 

F.  H.Norcross,1891. 
7  of  Class  of  1889. 
T.  E.  Howard,  1862. 
•i  of  Class  of  1896. 

3  of  Class  of  1878. 
T.  Horner.  1849. 


W.  Stanlev,  1851. 
3  of  Class  of  1884. 


S.C.  Red,  1885. 
J.  J.  Hauna,1873. 
W.Bradford,  1876. 


Mrs.  C.Witt,  1876. 
F.O.Hand,  1859. 
J.  C.Miller,  1871. 
\V~.  H.  Bramel,189L 
F.T.Br  van.  1846. 
T.H.  Upshur,  1847. 
I  ir.C.Ingerson,  1875. 
H.W.Morgan,  1875. 


O.  M.  Knight,  1842. 


J.  M.  Cowan,  1842. 

J.  Billard,  1870. 

T.  Y.  Scouller.1841. 


Miss  J.  Daggett.  '69- 
M.  J.  Talbot,  1843. 
W.S.  Crouse,1871. 
O.  H.Dille,1871. 
W.  B.Cutright,1891.. 
T.  H.  Hauna.  1856. 

Mrs.  B.  R.Amv,'43. 
2  of  Class  of  1860. 
(4.  P.  Anderson, '86. 
Mrs.E.M.York,'59. 
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2  5> 

2  _  a-. 


Wm.  Jewell. June  15 

Williams  (' June 23 

Winthrop  N.I.C  June   1 

Wittenberg  C...  June   9 


-  Jr  * 


IS 


Earliest  Graduates 

Living  :md  Year  o£ 

Graduation. 


700  D.  C.  Allen,  1855. 
5,569  W.  Porter,  1839. 
1.383B  of  Class  o!' 1887. 
1,547  W.  H.  \Vynn,1851. 


Colleges.— 

Table  Two. 
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signs,  see  pa^e  639. 


Wofford  C 

Worcester  Pol.I. 

Yale  U 

Yankton  C 


2  _  3> 

5  =  *" 

oS 


.2  ?*. 

.*  S  3 


Earliest  Graduates 

Living  and  Year  of 

Graduation. 


June    7   1, 075 Chas.  Pettv,  1857. 
June  in  1,747  H.  P.  Anns'. v,  1871 
June  23  28,168  D.  F.  At  water.  1839' 
June   9       227B.W.  Umleigl),1888- 


TABLE    THREE-FINANCIAL    STATISTICS    OF    UNIVERSITIES    AND    COLLEGES 

Annual  Cost  of  Tuition  axd  Other  Expenses  of  Education,  and  Income  from  Productive  Funds 
During  the  Last  College  Year,  Communicated  to  The  World  Almanac  by  the  Colleges. 

For  College  Benefactions  see  Index  at  "  Benefactions." 


Living 

Exp' uses 

Board, 

etc. 

Tot. Income. 

t 

Living 

Exp'nse 

Board, 

etc. 

Tot.Iitcom-' 

Colleges— 

Tuition. 

Productive 

Including 

Colleges — 

Tuition. 

Productive 

Including 

Fot  explanation  of 

Cost  per 

Funds  - 

Tuition  or 

For  explanation  of 

Cost  per 

Funds- 

Tuiton  or 

signs, -see  page  639. 

Annum. 
$190 

Amount  of 

,    Incidental 
Charges.    ■ 

signs,  see  page  639. 

Annum. 
$7 

Amount  of 

Incidental 
Charge". 

Adelphl  C 

S176.518 

$61,981 

Des  Moines  C  . . 

$16.: 

$170,000      $61,000 

Adrian  C 

75 

S  175 

tt    15,000 

Dickinson  C. . . . 

bOC 

CO 

778,568        53,823 

Agnes  Scott  C 

110 

240 

7,324 

97,045 

Doane  C 

6G 

152 

279,806 

32,738 

Ag.&M.C.Tex... 

None 

(a)  180 

205,000 

tt      9,726 

Drake  U 

100-150 

180  up 

800.000  (c)126,000 

Ala.  Poly.  I.. . 

Free 

180 

284,500 

204,557 

DrewTh.  Sem..? 

None 

150-200 

825,001 

I      265.200 

Albany  C 

60 

144 

193,000 

43,853 

6C 

150-20C 

350, 00C 

51,500 

Albion  C 

50 

144 

405,000 

61.644 

Earlham  Q. .  .  . . 

75 

195 

475.00C 

(C)144,931 

Albright  C 

75 

160 

250, 00C 

38,233 

8C 

20(J 

32,000 

Alcorn  A.&M.  C 

None 

55.50 

211.00C 

61,955 

Elmira  C 

175 

275 

228.00C 

73,000 

Alfred  U 

60-75 

200 

400.00C 

41.000 

Elon  C 

60 

60-135 

219,152 

78.361 

Allegheny  C  . .  . 

115 

160 

648,750 

117,346 

60 

200 

119,000 

41.007 

60 

165 

407,000 

30,821 

Ersklne  C 

62.5C 

100 

93,352 

13.199 

Amherst  C. .  . . 

140 

2,776,452 

254,134 

Eureka  C.  (J)  ■  ■ 

60 

114-200 

1S0.0OC 

54,709 

Antioch  C 

54 

ioo 

115.00C 

10,000 

Fargo  C 

75 

180 

30,775 

Atlanta  U 

20 

100 

101,863 

41,298 

Findlay  C 

60 

165 

117,000 

61.006 

Auburn  Th.  Sem 

None 

170 

782,861 

42,869 

Fordham  U.  .  . 

125 

345 

381.566 

Augustana  C  . .  . 

45 

225 

422,121 

112,641 

Franklin  C,  Ind 

90 

200 

297.00C 

(049,500 

Baker  U 

65 

180 

220,000 

58,923 

Fr'nk'n  &  M.  C. 

100 

166.50 

425, 00C 

114,703 

Baldwin  -  Wall- 

Furman U 

65 

124-135 

225,000 

ttl0,559 

ace  C 

55 

150 

1,000,000 

(c)  100,000 

General  Th.  S. 

None 

225 

2,169,653 

160,902 

Barnard  C.  .  .  . 

160 

365-495 

1,419,896 

385,2501 

Geneva  C 

150 

160 

205,774 

28,013 

85-90 

160-200 

870,464 

21,252! 

George  Wash.  U 

150 

250-350 

133,846 

198,072 

Baylor  U 

103.50 

235 

222,979 

124,034 

Georgetown  C.  . 

60 

160-295 

270,000 

63,816 

Belolt  C 

82 

1.347,483 

109,835' 

Georgetown  U.. 

Bellevue  C  .  . . . 

60 

170 

15.084 

46,7011 

D.C 

150-175 

300 

tt  180. 000 

Benedict  C 

18-25 

80 

150,000 

37.1681 

Goucher  C 

180 

325 

566,907  (O  85,459 

27 

69.60 

1,128,909 

214,912| 

GrinneU  C 

70 

250-400 

1,305,337 

(c)135.3!S 

Bethany,  W.  Va. 

51 

120 

480.000 

(C)  47,527| 

Grove  City  C  .  . 

84 

150-200 

81,802 

(089,638 

Blackburn  C . .  . 

60 

100 

130,000 

19,500 

Guilford  C 

75 

60-160 

ISO.OOO 

37.200 

Bonebrake  ThS 

None 

200 

235,000 

G.  Adolphus  C. 

60 

180 

250,000 

(044.716 
(c)80,000 

Boston  U 

150 

250-400 

2,339,301 

154,031 

Hamilton  C 

110 

190 

1.200.000 

125 

200-300 

2,310,829 

231,635 

Hamllne  U  .  .  . 

75 

200 

510.000 

59.399 

Brown    17 

150 

275 

4,466,243 

Hampden  S!d.  C 

60 

260  up 
132 

196,000 

35.425 

Bryn  Mawr. .  .  . 

(V)   200 

275  up 

1.884,323 

363,684 

HampXor&Agl. 

(fl) 

2,709.344 

408.786 

Butler  C 

85-100 

240-302 

372,291 

44,3421 

Harvard  U 

150 

170-500 

27.812,721 

2.926,625 

Campbell  C. . . 

50 

150 

10,000 

60 

136 

201.000 

50.642. 

Campion  C...  . 

65 

200 

49,500 

114,000 

Haverford  C .  .  . 

170 

250-400 

1,976,000 

(075.547 

Carleton  C. .  .  . 

85 
5-20 

200-250 
250  up 

842,271 
8,000,000 

320,160 
(C)530,746| 

Heddlng  C.  .  . . 
Heidelberg  U.  .. 

63 
65 

ISO 
250-300 

(c)2S.00() 

Carnegie  Inst. . 

275.000 

(039.032 

Carson  New  C. 

35-50 

100-150 

100,000 

20,000' 

Hendrlx  C 

75 

230 

300,000 

20,713 

Carthage  C. .  .  . 

60 

140-175 

250.000 

22,500l 

Highland  C .  .  .  . 

50 

HiO 

40.000 

4.800 

Case  Sc.  Ap.  Sc. 

160 

210-300 

2,415.493 

215,069 

Highl'd  Park  C 

60-90 

126-180 

I6S.000 

60 

100 

38.000 

9,000 

Hillsdale  C 

40-60 

175-250 

277.800 

31,742 

Cath.  U.  of  Am. 

100 

240  up 

3,730.005 

tt     22,6921 

Hobart  C 

100 

350-500 

758.475 

77.'")') 

Cedarvllle  C 

45 

200 

85,000 

Holy  Cross  C. .  . 

100 

280 

68.725 

214,633 

Central  C.  of  la. 

50 

150-175 

54,735 

19,828 

Hope  C.  Mich. . 

44 

160 

388,300 

42.390 

Central  C.Mo. 

-,(i 

160 

225,000 

(O    35,345; 

Howard  C 

75 

150 

96,000 

43.200 

Central  Wes.  C . 

48-60 

126 

169,000, 

22.000 

H'Wd  U..  D.C.. 

(U>> 

200 

300,000 

203,000 

Christian  U.. .  . 

60 
65 

n    133 
189  up 

200,000 
1,500.000 

15.000 
88.286 

H'w'd  Payne  C. 

85 
60 

160 
150 

;^,i50 

ClarkC.  Mass(f) 

463.953 

102.605 

Clarkson  C.  T. . 

Kid 

300 

350,000 

25.000 

Illinois  C 

70 

170-225 

386.717 

49.328 

Clfinson  Ag.  C. 

133.40 

■  s.539 

324,2  lo  111.  St.  Nor.  U.  . 

20-0 

200-250 

108,22); 

145.793 

Coe  C 

7.". 
32 

175-250 
275 

750,000 
183,409 

56.300  111.  Wes.  U 

244,563  Indiana  U 

75-100 
50-125 

200-225 
270-370 

207.OOO 
760,110 

(0  !''. 472 

Col.  Agri.  C... 

509, 7!  IS 

Colgate  U 

80 

300 

l.sii.S.OOO 

l  17,963 

la.  St.C.A.M.fj) 

(w)50 

350 

121.201 

921.224 

Col.  City  of  X.Y. 

Free 

None 

** 

684,963 

Iowa  Wes.  U .  .  . 

65 

325 

210.000 

20.5OO 

Colorado  C .  .  .  . 

70 

190-230 

1,042,009 

(OS5.164: 

Jas.  Mllllkln  U. 

90-95 

225-240 

220,005 

100.943 

Col.  Sc.  of  Minos 

175 

300 
633 

120,237 
6,768,415 

Jamestown  C.  . . 
Johns  H'pk'ns  U 

50 
150-240 

175 
200  up 

145,000 

SO.  4  53 

Columbia  U.  {'>) 

5.S39.9 19(0  399.807 

Conn.  Agr.  C  .  . 

(m) 

250 

132,721'  John     B.    Stet- 

Cooper  C 

55 

250 

200.000 

(c)  15,500:      son  U.(j) 

72-60 

105-20); 

1,023.000 

98,129 

Cornell  C,  la..  . 

70 

230-350 

629,423 

112. 153|juanlta  C 

60-70 

166-175 

185.127 

tt.<0,452 

Cornell  l\,  X.Y. 

(rr) 

200-500 

13. 1)73.542 

02*425,781 

90 

175 

30,000 

81.250 

IghtonUJi). 

e  80-1 50 

200-400 

2,70  ),000 

200,000 

Kalamazoo  C. . . 

175 

638,978 

43,204 

Dartmouth  C  . 

;  10 

166-550 

3.900.000 

•iso.ooo 

Kan.  St.  Ag.  C. . 

9-30 

300 

4'.)  1.740 

871.147 

Idson  c. . . . 

7:. 

225 

318.000 

(c)  47.853  Keuka  C 

75 

150 

50.000(f)    12.2S5 

Defiance  C 

56.50 

106-120 

314.000 

37.257  Kenyon  C 

75 

174-224 

372,348Ke)   66,841 

Delaware  ( ' 

75 

300 

169. ooo 

50 

230-280 

500,0001      104.272 

Denlson  U.  .  .  . 

75 

150 

82  1.000 

17 1. ooo  Laf'yette  C.  Pa. 

100-150 

200  up 

607,6781      129.907 

100 

160 

921,039 

(c) 102, 159 

Lake  Erie  C.  . . . 

125 

2251 

239.4701 

59.3S8 
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Tuition 

Cost    per 

Annum. 


Lake  Forest  C  . 

Lander  C 

Leander  Clark. 
Lebanon  Val.  C. 

Lehigh  U 

Lel'd  St'nf'd  U.. 

Lincoln  C 

Lincoln  U 

Lombard  C .  .  .  . 
Louisiana  St.  U 
Macalester  C. 
Manhattan  C 
Marietta  C. . . 
Maryviile  C.  . 
Mass.  Inst.  Teh 
McCor.  Th.  Sem 

Mercer  U 

Meredith  C  .  .  . 
McMinnvllle  C. 
Mechanics  I..  . 

Miami  U 

Mich.  Ag.  C.  .. 
Mich.  C.  of  M's 
Mlddlebury  C. 

Midland  C 

Mills  C  0") 

Millsaps  C 

Milton  C 

Miss.  Ag.&  M.C 
Monmouth  C  . 
Mont.  St.  C. .  . 
Moore's  Hill  C. . 
Mornlngslde  C. . 
Mt.  Holyoke  C. 
Mt.  Union  C. . . 
Muhlenberg  C.  . 
Municipal  U.. . 
Muskingum  C.  . 
Neb.  Wes.  U .  . . 
N.Ham.  C  &M. 
N.  Rochelle  C. 
Newton  Th.  I .  . 
New  York  U .  .  . 
N.C.Ag.&M.C. 
N.  C.  St.  N.  &  I 
N'thwestern  C. . 
N'thw'tn  U.,  111. 
Norwich  U .  .  . . 

Oberlin  C 

Ohio  St.  U 

Ohio  U.  A  thens . 
Ohio  Wes.  U... 
Oklahoma  A.  & 

M.  C 

Olivet  C 

Oregon  St.Ag.C. 

Ottawa  U 

OtterbelnU.  . .  . 
Pacific  U.  (Ore) . 

Park  C 

Parsons  C 

P'b'dy  C.T'ch. 
Pennsylvania  C 
Penna.  State  C 
Phil.  Smith  C. .  . 
Polytechnic  In. 

Pomona  C 

Princeton  Th.  S. 
Princeton  U. .  . 
Prosemlnar  C. . 

Purdue  U 

Radcllffe  C 

Ran.  Macon  O. 
Ran.  Macon  %. 
Redfield  C .  .  . 
Kensselaer  P.I. 
Rice  Institute. 
Richmond  C.  . 
Rio  Grande  C . 

Rlpon  C 

Roanoke  C. .  . . 
Rockford  C .  . . 

Rollins  C 

Rose  Poly  In.  . 
Rutgers  C .  .  . . 
Shurtleff  C 


(2) 


50-60 
50 
65 
100-200 
40-5o 
50 
135 
9 

60 

60 

125 

78 

21 

300 

None 

70 

72 

61 

100 

25-40 

300 

(A) 

iOO 

60 

170 

55 

45-70 

m  30-50 

60 

15-20 

50 

75 

150 

74 

100 

125 

65 

60 

60 

130 

None 

100-200 

60 

50 

65 

110-175 

100 

100 

30 

35 

90 


Living 

Exp'nses 

Board, 

etc. 


$ 

200-320 

140-150 

150 

175 

300-400 

iOO-400 

ISO 

(i) 

ISC 

130.50 

200 

250-300 


None 

100 

54 

64-74 

75 

75 

50 

50 

75 

100 

None 

2o 

200 

90 

None 

160 

60 

36-60 

225-250 

100 

102 

60 

230 

None 

110 

50 

95 

SO 

100 

50 

125 

160 

SO 


98 

100-600 
240 

120-20 j 
95-155 

25U-300 
250 
135 
150 
325 
200 
150 
350 
135 

150-200 
100 
165 

250-350 
150 
200 
275 

147-180 
225 

300-500 
135 
200 

175-216 
300 
250 

250-300 

2 25-300 
145 
150 

250-500 
212 

155-3i6 
350 
220 
160 

160-200 
250-300 

224 
144-180 

162 

250-400 

75  up 

200-300 

200-300 

200 

162 
80 


Productive 

Funds- 
Amount   of. 


$769,297 

6,100 

203,500 

57,742 

1,314,000 

24,000,000 

122,000 

649,784 

23S.000 

318,313 

333,000 

None 

580,000 

478,000 

3,065,000 

1,727,467 

634,594 

98.702 

60,349 

125,000 

115,315 


200-235 

175 

220  up 

100 

350 

324 

175 

200 

150 

220-370 

2o0  up 

250 

140 

176 

150-200 

300-340 

150 

300 

250-350 

200 


None 
639,959 

80,000 
441,879 
251,897 
137,500 

14,387 
283,554 
519,719 

75,000 

400,000 

1,426,173 

300,000 

289,138 

90,000 
121,541 
284,794 
948,000 


800,000 
1,370,000 


95,000 
234,776 

4,257,785 
127,603 

2,636,080 
985,070 
200,000 

1,050,000 

177,500 
112,382 


fot. Income 

Including 

Tuition  or 

Incidental 

Charges. 


Coll  kg  ks— Table 
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$64,422 
38,121 
26,489i 
59,2871 

238,516 

1,461,000 

15,000 

50,042 

51,000 

223,948 
44,385 
45,397 


91,100 

(C)705,000 

(c)  98,062 

27,779 

63,491 

28.512 

139,915 

242,179 

576,632 

85,506 

89. 142 

25,000 

(c)78.038 

(c)39,049 

15,635 

532,580 

99,248: 

260,151 

20.000 

54,879 

342,696 

38,000 

56,311 

65,000 

41,513 

70,000 

124,327 

160,134 

45,000 

563.743 

260,193 

130,000 

36,360| 

960.528 

63,851 

395,321 

1,300,553 

289,566 

155,400 


231,762 
225,000 
236,000 
482,866 
23>.491 

2,060,000 
417,843 
592,913 
None 
400,000 
570,708 

3,209,873 

5,194,S61 

5,000 

340,000 

1,000,000 
330,670 
385,000 
250,000 

1, 358,922 
10,000,000 

1,052,000 
80,000 
252,036 
143,500 
194,251 
236,000 
850,000 
740,000 
183,232 


279,327 
37,228 

715,924 
47,615 
(c)  54,553 
26,546 
82,708 
25,577 


(C)  47,000 

680,851 

17,000 

1S3.000 

163,668 

143,677 

1,299,042 

38.443 

790,809 

(C)152,390 

40,652 

194.729 

11,000 

480,666 


8.000 
60,042 
41,000 
79,778 
43.411 
(C)  49,900 
350,000) 


Simmons  C.  .  .  . 
Sim'onC.(Tex.) 

Simpson  C 

Smith  C 

Southern  Bap.  S 
Southern  U .  .  .  . 
S.  W.  Pres.  U-. 
S.W.U.  (Tex.).  . 
S.  W.  C.  (Kan.). 
H,ate  C.  Wash. 
StateU.of  Ky.(J) 
State  U.  of  Iowa 
Stevens  I.  Tech. 
St.  Lawrence  U . 
St.  Louis  U.  .  .  . 

St.  Olaf  C 

Susquehanna  C . 
Swarthmore  C .  . 

Syracuse  U 

Talladega  C.  ..  . 
Tarklo  C.  0') .  .  . 
TeachersC.(Ind. 
Teach.  C.(N.Y. 
Texas  Christ.  U 
Throop  C.  of  T. 
Transylvania  U 

Trinity  C 

Trinity  C,  N.C. 
Trinity  U.,  Tex. 

Tufts  C 

Tulane  U 

Tusculum  C. .  . 

Tuskegee  I 

Union  C.  N.Y. . 

U.  of  Ala 

U.  of  Arkansas  . 
U.of  Ch'fn'gaC/) 
U".  of  Chicago 
U.of  Cincinnati 
U.  of  Col .  .  . 
U.  of  Denver . 
U  of  Georgia 
U.  of  Idaho .  . 
U.  of  Illinois . 

TJ.  of  Kan 

U.  of  Maine. .  .  . 
U.  of  Maryland 
U.  of  Michigan. 
U.  of  Minnesota 
U.  of  Miss .... 
U.  of  Missouri 0) 
U.  of  Nebraska. 
Q.  of  Nevada. .  . 
U.  of  N.  Car.  .  . 
U.  of  N.  Dak . . . 
U.  of  Oregon .  .  . 

U.  of  Penn 

U.  of  Pittsburgh 
U.  of  Rochester. 
U.  of  S.  Car. . .  . 
U.  of  the  South. 

CJ.  of  Tenn 

U.  of  Texas 

Q.  of  Utah  .... 
U.  of  Verm'nty) 
U.  of  Virginia.  . 
U.  of  Wash.  .  . . 

U.  of  Wis 

U.  of  Wooster.  . 
U.  of  Wyoming. 
U.  S.  Mil.  Acad. 
U.S.  Naval  Acad 
Upper  Iowa  U . 
Ursinus  C.  .  . . 
Utah  Ag.  C .  . . 
Vanderbilt  U  . 

Vassar  C 

V.  Christian  C 
Va.  Military  I. 
Va.  Union  U. 
Wake  Forest  C . 
Walden   U . . 
Washburn  C 
Wash.  C,  (Md.) 
Wash. C.  (Tenn) 


Tuition 

Cost   per 

Aunuin 


I       19,000|iWash.  &  Jeff.  C 


$150 

75 

80 

150 

None 

65 

50 

63 

60 

None 

20-35 

20-50 

285 

70 

60-150 

65 

85 

165-200 

75-175 

25 

40 

100 

200 

87.50 

170 

65 

130 

90 

90 

100-175 

145-175 

25 

4.50 

175 

25-75 

20-30 

130 
50-150 
35-125 
80-150 
None 

(v) 
4A 

10-35 
50-130 
75-170 

50-200 
55 
None 

(U) 

None 
80 
Free 
None 
150-200 
105-220 
135 
60 
70 
(m)  80 
None 
20-100 
110 
(d) 
(«) 
100 
100 
None 
t 
i 
70-75 
125 
5 
150 
150 
75 
425 
25 
90 
28 
75-80 
50 
35 
120 


$ 
260-300 

200 
175-200 

300 


Living 

Exp'nses 

Board, 

etc. 


170 
150 
200 
212 
144 
300 
126-210 
250  up 
!80-360 
200 
250  up 
120 
140 
!50-350 
100-300 
100 
50- ISO 
185 
546-402 
200 
50-300 
150 
220-450 
200 
165-180 
250-400 
135-200 
102.50 
100 
350-450 
225 
J40-300 
200 
210 
160  up 
350 
300  up 
150  up 
250-300 
260-360 
190-350 
162-200 
175  up 
162-320 
250-500 
125 
150  up 
250-400 
162 
250 
183 
300-350 
185-350 
200  up 
225 
141 
160-235 
175  up 
250  up 
180-250 
125-225 
200-400 
300 
325-375 
250 
350 
t 
t 
150  up 
180 
165 
200 
350 
150 

(i) 
100 
130 
125 
175  up 
171 
90 
200 


$2,239,273 

101,800 

262,000 

1,652,722 

1,100,000 

75.000 

300,000 

289,912 

150,000 


Productive 

Funds- 
Amount  of. 


Tot.Incoine 
Including 
Tuition  or 
Incidental 
Charge*. 


8,644 
259,733 
884.000 
659,000 


275,905 

70,000 

1,615,164 

2,011,643 

185,636 

199,084 


2,222,712 

25,000 

550,000 

312,293 

1,209,650 

1,590,316 

82,411 

2,000,000 

4,360,973 

173,571 

1,942,112 

950,000 

560,000 

130,000 

400,000 

18,598,273 

822,307 


427,000 
372,202 
495,222 

""15,666 
230,000 
150,000 
940,284 

1,605,356 
700,000 

1,272,839 
795,000 
300,365 


1,705,700 


$205,069 
59,100 
108,861 
759,375 
(c)  48,000 
28,198 
tt  3,270 
138,387 
30,000 
556,878 
200,000 
912,004 
132,895 
50,000 
ttl31,000 
113,268 
32,000 
289,689 
616,492 
50,215 
46,923 
36,444 
(c)636,164 
80,581 
71,575 
38,926 
(c)80,234 
(C)95,931 
41,771 
(c)95.815 
411,063 
35,406 
473,764 
130,000 
150,000 
250,000 
65,000 
3,331,764 
368,133 
340,000 
102,255 
ttl4,575 
259,675 
2,778,387 
625,319 
310,. i00 
250,000 
2,202.860 
3,033,891 
138,226 
1.202,388 
1,332,000 
197,311 
165,446 
229,692 
$34,445 


522,969 
1.666,577 


390,458 

25,0^0 

2,653,600 

206,000 

916,311 

2,139,223 

3,000,000 

679,084 

1,144,435 

60,000 

t 


215,000 
235,  luO 


2,450,000 
1,655,257 


1,266 
100.000 
496,785 


363,000 
None 

80,000 
637,599 


485,943 

124,435 

170,855 

114,285 

285.257 

896.3S6 

250,000 

208,561 

(c)329,536 

566,175 

3,093,254 

122,907 

243,639 

1,245.230 

X 

25,199 

93,946 

221.S53 

250,000 

739,640 

39,714 

211,521 

(c)  19,000 

$24,350 

J6.000 

103,578 

(C)42,54l 

7,600 

(c)63,141 
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Colleges — Table 
Three. 
For  explanation  of    Alinu!m     Boaid, 
sitrna  ^ee  pajje  839.   "  fete. 


Tuition,  LLiTin* 

rE.vp- 


Wa.sh.&  LeeU. 
Washington  U. . 
Waynesourg  C. 

Wellesley  C 

Wella  C 

Wesleyan  C.f.  . 
Wealeyan  U. . . . 
Western  Ct. . . 
Western  R.  U. .  . 
Western  Th.  S. . 
West  Ya.  U .  .  .  . 
W.  Va.  Wes.  C. 
Wheatou  C.,111. 


S95-125 

^5-175 

75 

200 

150 

70 

140 

150 

125 

None 

(m)  50 

45-75 

60 


$ 

153-243 

350 

154 

325 

350 

180 

120-300 

225 

200 

200 

150-275 

100-200 

140-170 


Productive 

Funds — 
Amount  of 


8877,049 

6,153,223 

69,574 

2,056.225 

364,200 

100,000 

2,167,194 


3.436.081 
868,384 
115,104 
112,000 
200.200 


Tot. Income 
Including 
Tuition  or 

Incidental 
Ciiar^es. 


Collegks — Table 

Three. 

For  explanation   of 

signs  see  page  639 


$101,271 

(c)549.597| 

24,6001 

1,465.7681 

145.3291 

90,000i 

(C)  168,649' 

94,2091 

416,286| 

(c)  54, 93 1 

33  S.  708 

60.000' 

74,8631 


Wheaton  C 

(Mass.)  .... 
Whitman  C.  . . 

Whlttler  C 

Win.  &  Vashtl  C 
Wra.  Woods  C. 

Williams  C 

Wittenberg  C. . 
Worcester  P.  I. 
Wofford  C .  .  . . 

Yale  U 

Yankton  C. .  . . 
York   C 


Tuition'  Llv,,nS 

Cost  per  E*l'  nr8 

Annum.     Bo:"  d> 

etc. 


S500 

125 

70 

60 

65 

175 

75 

190 

75 

160  up 

50 

60 


S450 
200 
175 
240 
265 
250-426 
125 
335 
140 

i25 
1441 


Productive 

Funds — 
Amount  of 


S785.110 

663,493 

150,000 

115, mild 

50.000 

1,842,243 

516,000 

819,681 

192,521 

15,379,363 

237,000 

25,000 


lot. Income 

Including 

Tuition  or 

Incidental 

Charges. 


S134.258 

(c)70.504 

19,710 

20,000 

222,747 
(c)4S,000 

208.779 

48.676 

1,719.172 

27,000 


PRINCIPAL    UNIVERSITIES    AND    COLLEGES    OF    CANADA. 


Coll-'gns. 

For  explanation  of  signs,  see 

pa^e  t  ;9. 


Location. 


Control. 


1881  Alma  College* 

1838  Arcadia  Unlversltyt 

lSlsDalhousiet 

1894  Havergal  Ladies  College. 
1789|Kings  Unlversltyt 

1844  Knox  Theo.  College 

1907|Macdonald  Colleget 

1906  McGlll  Univ.  Col.t 

lS21|McGUl  Unlversity(W-).  .  . 
lS87jMcMaster  Unlversiiyt. .  . 
1873  Montreal  Diocesan  Theo. 
1863jMt.  Allison  Unlversltyt. . 

Is74  Ontario  Ladles'  Col 

1867  Presbyterian  College 

1  555  Provincial  Nor.  Col.t.  .  . . 

Is47  Queen's  Unlversltyt 

lsss  Ridley  College 

1 399  St.  Andrew's  College 

1^,51  Trinity  Colleget 

1845  Univ.  of  Bishop's  Col.t.. . 

1912  Univ.  of  Calgaryt 

1852  Unlverslte  Laval  U 

Is77  Univ.  of  Manltobat 

1800  Univ.  of  New  Brunswlckt 

1907  Univ.  of  Saskatchewant.. 
1855  U.  of  St.  Fran.  Xav.  Col.t 
Wl  Victoria  Col.  &  Univ.t.  . . 

1873  Wesleyan  Theo.  Col 

1S77  Wycllffe  College 


St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
Wolf vl lie,  N.  S. . 
Halifax,  N.  S. . . . 
Toronto,  Ont... . 
Windsor,  N.  S. . . 
Toronto,  Ont..  .  . 
A.  tie  Bellevue,  Q 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Montreal,  Can .  . 
Toronto,  Ont .  .  . 
Montreal,  Can .  . 
Sackvllle,  N.  B.  . 

Whitby,  Ont 

Montreal,  Can.  .  , 

Truro.  N.  S 

Kingston,  Ont.. .  . 
St.  Cath'n's.  Ont.. 

Toronto,  Ont 

Toronto,  Ont 

Lennoxvllle.  Que 
Calgary.  Alb.  . .  . 

Queoec 

Winnipeg,  Man..  . 
Frederlcton.N.  B. 
Saskatoon,  Sask .  . 
Antigonish,  N.  S. . 

Toronto,  Ont 

Montreal,  Can.  .  . 
Toronto,  Ont 


Methodist. 
Baptist. .  . 
Non-Sect. 


Prot.Epls 

Presuyt'n. 

Non-Sect. 

Non-Sect. 

Indepen. . 

Baptist. . . 

Prot.  Epls 

Methodist 

Methodist 

Presbyt'n. 

State 

Non-Sect. 
Anglican  . 


President  or  Chairman  of  Faculty. 


Prot.  Epls 
Prot.  Epls 
Non-Sect. 
Non-Sect. 

State 

State 

State  .... 
Catholic... 
Methodist 
Methodist 
Prot.  Epls 


Robt.  I.  Warner,  D.  D 

Geo.  Barton  Cutten,  D 

A.  Stanley  MacKenzle,  B.A. 

N.  W.  Hoyles,  Kc 

Rev.  T.  W.  Powell,  D.  D.. .  . 

Rev.  Alfred  Gandler,  D 

F.  C.  Harrison,  D.  Sc 

Geo.  E.  Robinson  (Act.).  .  .  . 

Wm.  Peterson,  M.  A 

A.  L.  McC'rimman,  M.  A .  .  . 

E.  I.  Rexford,  M.  A 

Bvron  C.  Borden,  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  J.  Hare,  M.  A 

John  Scrlnger,  D.  D 

David  Soloam,  LL.  D 

Very  Rev.  D.  M.  Gordon .  . . 

Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  M.  A 

Rev.  D.  B.  Macdonald,  M.A. 

Rev.  T.  C.  S.  Macklem 

Rev.  R.  A.  Parrock 

F.  H.  Dougall    (Act.) 

Mgr.  Amedee  Gosselln,  M.  A 
James  A.  MacLean,  Ph.D. . 

( lecil  C.  Jones  (Chan.) 

Walter  C.  Murray,  M.  A..  .  . 

H.  P.  MacPherson,  D.  D 

Rev.  R.  P.  Bowles,  M.  A 

Rev.  J.  Smyth,  B.  A 

Thos.  R.  O'Meara,  LL.D .  .  . 


n- 

Stu- 

Vol- 

*i  »■> 

dents* 

Ul lies  in 

-  — 

200 

Library. 

21 

2,500 

24 

250 

2.500 

86 

417 

28,000 

65 

350 

1,000 

13 

91 

9 

140 

22,000 

50 

407 

9,000 

24 

34t' 

1,600 

280 

2,104 

140,000 

30 

300 

20,000 

5 

30 

21 

250 

12,000 

22 

185 

7,000 

21 

80 

20,000 

20 

425 

4,000 

125 

1,610 

67,000 

15 

160 

2,500 

18 

250 

24 

180 

15,000 

9 

60 

11,500 

11 

268 

70 

474 

100,000 

43 

881 

12. 700 

18 

165 

10,000 

41 

381 

19 

225 

22,000 

28 

610 

25,008 

4 

100 

5.(100 

8 

1181 

SOME    FOREIGN    COLLECES. 


1903 
1530 
1845 

1737 

1 90 1 
1897 
1668 
1810 
1472 
1818 

1811, 

1ST.", 

1583 
1806 
1451 

1380 

1  109 
1911 
1527 
1742 

mi 

1477 
1 582 
185 


Aerl.  &  Forestry  Col. 
(  lollege  of  Francet. , 
(  'ork  Unlversltyt. . . . 
Durham  U.t 


•    \ugust  University. 
I.  of  Tokio 

Japan  Women's  Univ. . . 

Kioto  I.  University 

Kungllga  Karolinska  U.t 

K.  Frederick  Wllbelmt..  . 

Ludwlg-Maximlllan'a  CJ.  t 

Rheinioche     Fried.     Wil- 
h-im    U.t 

Royal   Frederick's  I'.t. 

Technology  <  'oiieuc 

Tohoku  i.  r.  coi.  An.. 

Tokio  <  lommerclal  <  College 

i.'nlv.  of  Bonn 

Univ.  of  Edinburgh 

Univ.  of  France 

of  <  rlasgowt.  .  •  • 
of  <  »oe1  linden  .  . 
of  Heidelberg 

of   I.eedst 

of  Lelpzlgt 

Univ.  of  Lisbon 

Univ.  of  Marburgt 

of  Munich 

of  St.   \ndrewst .  . 

of  Tublngent. .... 

of  Wnr/.li.ir-rf.  . . . 
Victoria  Unlversltyt. . . . 
Wiener  I'.t 


Univ. 
Univ. 
I'nlv. 
Univ. 
Unlv. 


I'nlv 
I'nlv 
Unlv 
I'nlv 


Morloka,  Japan.  . 
Paris,  France.  .  . 
( 'ork.  Ireland.  .  .  . 
Durham  &  New 
Castle,  Eng.  .  . 
Goettlngen,  Ger.  . 

Tokio,  Japan 

Tokio,  Japan 

Kioto.  Japan 

Lund,  Sweden.. . 

Berlin,  Ger 

Munchen,   Ger. 


Im.  Govt 

State 

Non-Sect . 


Non-Sect 
Non-Sect. 


Private. 
Govt .  . 

siate... 
State..  . 
State..  . 


Yoshlnaga  Sato 

Maurice  Crolset 

Sir  Bertram  C.  A.  WIndle. 

Henry  Geo.  Percy,  K.  G. 
Dr.  Kaufmaun 


State. 


Im.  Govt 

Slate. ..  . 


Bonn.   Ger 

'  'hrisilania.  Nor 

Tokio,  Japan 

Sapporo,  Japan  . 

Tokio,  Japan 

Bonn,  ( ier 

Edinburgh,  Scot. . 

Paris.     France.  .  .1    

<  ilaSgOW,  Sco<  .  .  .  Non-Sect 

i  roei  i  Ingen,  <  .er  State 

<  rermany |  

Leeds,   Eng Non-Sect. 

Leipzig.  ( ;er state.  ..  . 

LI  bon,  Portugal  State 

Prussia State 

Munich.  <  ler 

Bt.  Andrews,  Bcoi  state 

many state 

Wursburg,  <  ler  .  .  state.   .  . 
Manchester,  Eng,  Non-8< 
v\  ten,  Germany .  Non-S 


Jlnzo  Naruse 

Kenjlro  Yamakawa,  B.Ph. 

Axel  Kock,  Ph.  D 

Dr.  Planck 

Dr.    G.  R.  von  Mayr... 


Ernest  Landsberg 

B.  H.  M.  Morgenstlerne. 


Shosuke  Sato,  Ph.D. 
Z.  Sano 


Sir  D'ld  MacAlister,  Ph.D. 

Dr.  ( '.  Itmme 

Dr.  Itudotf  (Gottlieb 

1  Hike  <>f  I  )evonshlre  (Ch'n) 

Dr.  otto   Mayer 

Joao  Almeida 

Dr.  w.  Troeltsch 


James  Donaldson,  M.A, 

Dr.  John  Bellng 

Dr.  WUhelm  Wleu 


Dr.  Scorz  Reinhold. 


26 
56 

128 

170 

47 
181 
1 25 
520 
365 

200 

ISO 

134 
75 


236    13,846 

2,000    

430    52,000 


37,000 
600.000 


209 


L83 

165 
260 
176 

122 

67 
1 32 
103 

310 
74», 


1.040 

2,9001 

5.411 

420  15.300 
1,543320.000 
1,3781220,000 

9,000    

7.7^691.484 

4.. -.01 1  350.000 


1  "->; 

1.3  10 
4.070 

3,366 


2.916;250.000 

3.000  600,000 

2,264    

1..  20    30.000 
6.(  M«  1 570.000 

.  •;    

2.34  7  250.000 

7,579    

198  150.000 

2,048    

1..V2S  500.000 

1.654  138.337 

10.411900,000 
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REFERENCE    MARKS    USED    IN    PRECEDING    COLLEGE    TABLES. 

TABLE  ONE. 

(r)  Schools  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  at  Chicago. 

(s)  Medical  Department  at  Galveston. 

(t)  Excluding  Radclirl'e  and  including  the  Sum- 
mer School. 

(it)  School  of  Mines  at  Holla,  Mo.,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  figures. 

(v)  Also  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(iv)  Co-education  in  Law,  Pedagogy,  Graduate, 
Summer,  and  Commerce.  The  Undergraduate 
Schools  are  at  University  Heights,  Bronx  Bor- 
ough, New  York  City;  Law,  Pedagogy,  Graduate. 
and  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  at  Wash- 
ington Square;  Medicine  at  East  Twenty-sixth 
Street  and  First  Avenue. 

(x)  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
College  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Minneapolis. 

(y)  Report  at  close  of  1913. 

(z)  Women  admitted  to  Graduate,  Law,  Medical, 
Dental,  Teachers'  Courses,  Biology  and  Music. 

(aa)  Dean  of  Medical Dept.,  H.  E.  Tuley,  M.D. ; 
Law  Dept.,  C.  B.  Seymour,  LL.  B.;  Arts  and 
Science  Dept.,   John  L.  Patterson,  M.  A.,  M.Litt. 

(bb)  Co-education  in  Graduate  School  for  Ph.  D. 
Art  and  Music. 

(re)  Including  Summer  School. 

(eO  Also  a  large  law  library. 

(ft)  Co-education  in  Post-graduate  Courses. 

(hh)  Also  have  Jackson  College  for  women. 

(/?')  Women  admitted  as  day  students. 

(jj)  Extension  courses  for  both  sexes. 

(kk)  Co-educational  in  Faculty  of  Art. 

(mm)  Co-educational  except  in  Medical  Dept. 

(«*)  Professional  departments  are  in  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


*  All  departments,  t  Co-education  of  the  sexes. 
t  Education  of  women  only.  §  For  the  education  of 
colored  students,  tt  Medical  Department  at  Mo- 
bile,  Ala.      tt  At   Athens,  Tenn.,  also. 

(a)  Co-education  excepting  in  Art  Department. 

(b)  Co-education  in  Medicine  and  Law. 
( c) i  No  restriction  as  to  race. 

(d)  Number  of  instructors  and  students  given 
does  not  include  the  Horace  Maun  or  Speyer 
schools. 

(e)  Branches  at  Tufts  College  and  Boston. 

(f)  Confined  strictly  to  post-graduate  work. 
The  national  university  of  the  church. 

(g)  Academic  and  Technical  Departments  at 
Fayetteville;  Law  and  Medical  Departments  at 
Little  Rock;  Normal  School  (for  negroes i,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark. 

(/()  And  at  Chicago. 

(i)  Co-education  in  Graduate,  Teachers'  and 
Medicine  Departments. 

(J)  For  Indians  and  colored  youths,  both  sexes. 

(k)  Not  Co-educational  except  in  Art  Dept. 

(0  Radcliffe  College  is  the  women's  college 
affiliated  with  Harvard  University.  The  number 
of  instructors  and  students  shown  at  Radclirl'e 
College  are  not  included  in  the  Harvard  totals. 

(?n)  Formerly  St.  Ignatius  Col.,  Co- educational 
in  Graduate  Departments. 

(n)  Affiliated  with  Disciples  of  Christ. 

(o)  Comprises  Adelbert  College  for  men.  Col- 
lege for  women  and  professional  departments. 

(p)  Co-education  except  in  College  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

(q)  Co-education  in  Teachers'  Courses  and  Sum- 
mer Sessions. 


TABLE  THREE. 


tAtU.  S.  Military  Academy  tuition  is  free.  Ca- 
dets are  paid  $709.50  per  year  each  by  the  Govern- 
ment, out  of  which  they  pay  their  own  expenses 
for  board,  clothing,  etc.  ;  living  expenses  average 
about  $237  per  annum. 

tt  At  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  tuition  is  free.  Mid- 
shipmen are  paid  $600  per  year  each  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, out  of  which  they  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses for  board,  clothing,  etc.  ;  living  expenses 
average  about  $24  per  month.  Each  candidate 
must  deposit  $280  before  admission. 

t  Education  of  women  only. 

tt  Income  from  tuition,  board  or  incidental 
Charges  only.    **  Maintained  by  the  city. 

(a)  Including  books. 

(ft)  In  making  up  the  figures  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Barnard  College,  Teachers'  College,  and 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  are  included, 
because  these  institutions,  although  independent 
corporations  financially,  are  integral  parts  of  the 
educational  system  of  Columbia  University. 

(c)  Exclusive  of  benefactions. 


(d)  Non- Virginians,  $150;  Virginians,  $25. 
A  verage :  acade mic,  $1 82-$446 ; engih eeri ng,  $150 ; 
law,  $175;  medicine,  $175. 

(e)  Arts  College,  free. 

(f)  Average. 

(g)  Exclusive  of  books. 

(h)  Residents,  S125;  non-residents,  $260. 
(0  Living  expenses  included  in  tuition  charges. 
0")  Renort  at  close  of  1913. 
(k)  Medical  and  dental,  $200. 
(?>i)  Free  to  State  residents. 
(n)  Law,  $150;  medical,  $125. 
(q)  S100  provided  by  scholarship, 
(u)  None  except  law,  $40. 
(v)  Free,  except  law  $25,  books  $30. 
(iv)  Medical,  $100;  law.  $50;  academic  free. 
(x)  Free,  except  law,  $75;  pharmacy,  $50. 
(y)  $20-$125  for  graduates. 
(z)  Free  to  citizens  of  United  States. 
(bb)  Law,  $40. 
(ee)  Free  to  $150. 

{tt)  Medicine,  $160;  law,  §50.  None  to  under- 
graduates. 


ACADEMIC    DRESS. 


Academic  dress,  the  acknowledged  badge  of  the  scholar.  Is  now  worn  by  the  majority  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges  In  this  country.  Mr.  G.  C.  Leonard,  Director  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Academic  Costume  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  adapted  the  gowns,  hoods  and  caps  now  used  in  America 
from  the  English  styles,  to  a  system  formulated  by  an  Intercollegiate  Commission,  whereby  the 
exact  degree  of  each  wearer  may  be  determined.  This  code  has  been  officially  recognized  by  over 
five  hundred  institutions  and  the  bureau  Is  now  chartered  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  gowns  and  hoods — the  bachelor's,  the  master's  and  the  doctor's. 
The.  bachelor's  gown  is  most  commonly  worn  and  has  long  pointed  sleeves;  the  master's  gown  has 
long  closed  sleeves  with  a  silt  through  which  the  forearm  protrudes;  the  doctor's  gown  has  velvet 
bars  on  round  open  sleeves  and  velvet  facings  down  the  front.  Caps  worn  with  such  gowns  are  the 
regulation  mortar  boards  with  black  silk  tassels. 


COLLECE 

COLORS. 

Adelphi  C 

Adrian  

..Orange-Blue. 

Hed-Black. 

Grav-Oimson. 

Gold-Blue. 
.Orange. 

Brown-Gold. 

Light  Blue-White. 

Garnet. 
,  Green-Gold. 
.Purple-Gold. 

Berea  C 

Bethany  C.  (W.Va.). 

.White-Green, 

Ala.  Polv.  I 

.Yellow-Blue. 

Baker   U 

Baldwin-Wal.  C 

Baylor  U 

.  Crimson- White. 

Albion  C 

.White. 

Alcorn  A.  M.  C 

..Purple-Gold. 

Alfred  U 

BurknellU 

.Yellow-White. 

Yale  Blue- White. 
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College  Colors — Continued. 


Campion  C Crimson-Black. 

Cirleton  C Mai/.e-Yale  Blue. 

Carnegie  I Tartan  Plaid. 

Carroll  C Orange-White. 

Carthaee  C Crimson-White. 

Case  Sch.  Science Seal  Brown-White. 

Cathedral  C Maroon-White. 

Cat!/.  U.  of  America. .Yellow-White. 

Central  U.  (la.) Red-White. 

Central  Wes.  C White-Navy  Blue. 

Christian  Bro<.  C Purple-Gold. 

Clark  C Scarlet-White. 

Clemson  Ag.  C Purple-Orange. 

Coe  C Crimson-Gold. 

C.  City  N.  Y Lavender. 

C.  of  Pacific Black-Gold. 

Col.  Ag.  C Green-Gold. 

Colorado  C Black-Gold. 

Columbia  U Light  Blue- White. 

Connecticut  Ag.  C Dark  Blue- White. 

Cornell  C Purple- White. 

Cornell  U Camelian-White. 

Creighton  U Blue-White. 

Dakota  Wes.  U Blue-White. 

Dartmouth  C Green. 

Denison  U Denison  Red. 

Depauw  U Old  Gold. 

Des  Moines  C Orange-Black. 

Dickinson  C Red-White. 

Drake  U Yale  Blue-White. 

Drury  C Scariet-Gray. 

Earlham  C Yellow-Cream. 

Elon  C Maroon-Old  Gold. 

Eureka  C Maroon-Old  Gold. 

Fargo  C Blue-Gold. 

Fordham  U M  aroon . 

Franklin  &  M.  C Blue-White. 

Furman  U Purple-White. 

Geo.  Washington  U.  .Buff -Blue. 
Georgetown  U.  (D.  C.).BIne-Grav. 

Georgia  Sch.  T Old  Gold- White. 

Goucher,  C Blue-Gold. 

Grand  Island  C Orange-Blue. 

Griunell  C Scarlet-Black. 

Grove  City  C Crimson. 

Gustavus   A Ebony-Gold. 

Hamilton  C Blue-Buff. 

Hamline Red-Giav. 

Hampton  N.  Ag Navy  Blue- White. 

Harvard  U.. Crimson. 

Heidelberg  U Black-Orange-Red. 

Highland  Park Purple- White. 

Hillsdale  C Ultra-Marine  (Blue). 

Holy  Cross  C Purple-White. 

Hope  C Orange-Navy  Blue. 

Howard  U Blue-White. 

Hunter  Col La  vender- White. 

Huron  C Purple-Gold. 

Illinois  C Yale  Blue-White. 

Ulinois  St.  Nor.  U... Red-White. 

Illinois  Wes.  U Olive  Green-White. 

Indiana  U Crimson-Cream. 

Iowa  State  C. Cardinal-Gold. 

Iowa  Wes.  U White-Purple. 

J.  B.  Stetson  U Green-White. 

James  Millikin  U Blue-White. 

Johns  Hopkins  0 Black-Old  Gold. 

Juniata  C Blue-Gold. 

Kansas  City  U Purple-Orange. 

Kansas  St.  Ag.  C.   ...  Royal  Purple. 

Kansas  Wes.  U Purple-Gold. 

Kn"X  C Purple-Gold. 

Knoiville  C <  »ld  t  i« Id-Maroon. 

Lafavette  C.  (Pa.) Maroon-Wl 

Lander  C Dark  Blue-Old  Gold. 

Lawrence  C Yale  Blue-White. 

Lehigh  U I!r..wn-White. 

Leland  Stan.,  Jr.,  U.  .Cardinal. 

Lincln  Mem.  U Blue-Gray. 

Louisiana  State Old  Gold-Purple. 

Loyola  0 Bine-Gold. 

Lovola  V Crimson-Gold. 

Macalester  C <  tnuigo-PoacookBlu 

Man  hall  an   C Green-White. 

Marquette  II Blue-Gold. 

Maryland  Ag.  C Black-Orange. 

Marvville  C '  'range-Gurnet. 

M  i*a.  A?.  C Maroon- White. 

Mi--.  I.  Tech Crimson-Gray. 

MoKendrae  C Purple-White. 

Mechanic*  I Bine-Gray. 

Mercer  If i  >range-Black. 

Meredith  C .Maroon. 


Miami  U Red-White. 

Michigan  Ag.  C Green-White. 

Michigan  C.  Mines.... Yellow-White. 

Middlebury  C Yale  Blu- -White. 

Miss.  A.  &  M.  C Maroon-White. 

Monmouth    Red-White. 

Mont.  St.  C Blue-Gold. 

Morgan  C Burnt  Orange-Blue. 

Morningsl. le  C Maroon-White. 

Mount  Holyoke  C Light  Blue. 

Mt.  Union  C Royal  Purple. 

Muskingum  C Black-Magenta. 

Nebraska  Wes.  U...  ...Yellow-Brown. 

N.  H.  C.  A.  &  M Dark  Blue-White. 

New  Orleans  U Tan-Blue. 

New  York  U Violet. 

N.  C.  Col.,  A.  &  M..  .Red-White. 
N.  C.  St.  N.  &  I.  C. . .  .White-Yellow. 

North  Dakota  Ag Green-Yellow. 

Northwestern  (111.). ...Royal  Purple. 

Oberlin  C Crimson-Gold. 

Occidental  C Orange-Black. 

Ohio  Nor.  U Orange-Black. 

Ohio  State  U Scarlet-Gray. 

Ohio  Wes.  U Red-Black. 

OhioU Olive  Green-White. 

Olivet  C Crimson-White. 

Oregon  Ag.  C Orange. 

Oriental  U Mandarine-Azure. 

Ottawa  U Wheat  Yellow. 

Otterbein  U Cardinal-Tan. 

Ouachita  C Purple-Gold. 

Park  C Canary-Wine. 

Penn.  C Orange-Navy  Blue. 

Penna.  State  C Navy  Blue-White. 

Philander  S.  C Old  Gold-Green. 

Polytechnic  I ...Blue-Gray. 

Pomona  C Navy  Blue- White. 

Potomac  U Orange-Navy  Blue. 

Pratt  I.  (Brooklyn).... Yellow. 

Princeton  U Orange-Black. 

Purdue  U Old  Gold-Black. 

Radcliffe  C Crimson-White. 

Rand- Macon  C Black- Yellow. 

Rensselaer  Poly.  I..  ..Cherrv-White. 
Rhode  Island  St.  C...  .Blue-White. 

Richmond  C Red-Blue. 

Ripon  C... Crimson. 

Rockford  C Purple-White. 

Rollins  C Blue-Gold. 

Rose  Poly.  I Old  Rose- White. 

Rutgers  C Scarlet. 

Seton  Hall  C Blue-Whf  te. 

Shaw  U  Garnet-White. 

Shorter  C Orange- White. 

Simmons  C Purple-Gold. 

Simmons  (Mass.) Blue-Gold. 

Simpson  C Crimson-Gold. 

Smith  C White. 

8.  Dak.  St.  C.  A.  M.. Yellow-Blue. 

Southwestern  C Purple. 

Southwestern  U Black-Gold. 

Spring  Hill   C Purple- White. 

state  C.  Washington.. Crimson-Gray. 

State  U.  of  Iowa Old  G»ld. 

State  U.  of  Ky Bine-White. 

state  U.  of  Mont Silver-Copper-Gold. 

State  U.  of  S.  D Vermilion. 

Stevens  I.  of  Tech. . .  .Red-Grav. 

St.  Charles  C Bl ue- White. 

St.  Ignatius Navv  Blue-Gold. 

St.  John's  C.(B'klyn).Red-White. 

St.  John's  U Cardinal-Blue. 

St.  Joseph  C.  (Ind.  j. .  Purple-Cardinal. 

St.  Lawrence  U Scarlet-Brown. 

St.  Louis  U Blue- White. 

St.  Marv's  C Red-Blue. 

St.  Marv's  C.  (Ohio).. Red-Blue. 

St.  Olaf  C old  Gold. 

St.  Viator  C Purnle-Gold. 

Susquehanna  U Orange-Maroon. 

Swarthmore  C Garnet. 

ByracUM   U Orange. 

Talladega  C Crimson-AzureRlue. 

Tarkio  C Purple-Cream. 

Teacher*  C.  (Ind.) Green- White. 

Temple   V Cherrv-White. 

Tel.  Christ.  U Purple-White. 

Trinity  C.  (N.C.) Navv  Blue. 

Trinity  U.  (Tex.) Mamon-White. 

Tufts  C Brown-Bin*. 

Tulune  U Olive  Greeu-Blue. 


Tuskegee  I Gold-Red. 

UnionC Black-Red. 

Union  C.   (N.  Y.) Garnet. 

U.  of  Alabama. Crimson-White. 

U.  of  Arizona Blue-Red. 

U.  of  Arkansas Cardinal. 

U.  of  California Blue-Gold. 

U.  of  Chattanooga.  ..Gold-Blue. 

U.  of  Chicago Maroon. 

U.  of  Cincinnati Red-Black. 

U.  of  Colorado Silver-Gold. 

U.  of  Denver Crimson-Gold. 

U.  of  Detroit Red-White. 

U.  of  Florida Blue-Orange. 

U.  of  Georgia Red-Black. 

U.  of  Idaho Silver-Gold. 

U.  of  Illinois Orange-Blue. 

U.  of  Iowa Old  Gold. 

U.  of  Kansas Crimson-Bine. 

U.  of  Louisville Scarlet-Black. 

U.  of  Maine Light  Blue. 

U.  of  Maryland Maroon-Black. 

U.  of  Michigan Maize-Azure. 

U.  of  Minnesota Old  Gold-Maroon. 

U.  of  Mississippi Red-Blue. 

U.  of  Missouri Black-Old  Gold. 

U.  of  Nashville Garnet-Blue. 

U.  of  Nebraska Scarlet-Cream. 

U.  of  Nevada Royal  Blue. 

U.  of  North  Carolina. .White-Light  Blue. 
U.  of  North  Dakota.. Pink-Green. 

U.  of  Notre  Dame Gold-Blue. 

U.  of  Oklahoma Crimson-Cream. 

U.  of  Oregon Green- Yellow. 

U.of  Pennsylvania... Red-Blue. 

U.  of  Pittsburgh.    . .  .Old  Gold-Blue. 

U.  of  Rochester Yel  low. 

U.  of  Santa  Clara Red-While. 

U.  of  S.  Carolina Gai  net-Black. 

U.  of  S.  Dakota Red-Silver. 

U.of  Southern  Cal... Gold-Cardinal. 
U.  of  Sonth'n  Minn.. Pink-Green. 

U.  of  Tennessee Orange-White. 

U.  of  Texas Orange-White. 

U.of  the  South Purple-Old  Gold. 

U.  of  Utah Crimson-Silver. 

U.  of  Vermont Green-Gold. 

U.  of  Virginia Orange-Blue. 

U.  of  Washington Purple-Gold. 

U.of  Wisconsin Cardinal. 

U.of  Wooster Black-Gold. 

U.  of  Wyoming Brown-Yellow. 

U.S.Indian  Sc Red-Old  Gold. 

U.  S.  Mil.  Acad Black-Gold-Gray. 

U.S.  Naval  Acad Blue-Gold. 

Utah  Ag.  C White-Blue. 

Valparaiso  U Brown-Gold. 

Vauderbilt  U Black-Gold. 

Vassar  C Bosc-G  r*  v . 

VI I lanova  C Blue-White. 

Virginia  Mil.  I died  While- Yellow. 

Virginia  Poly.  I Orange-Maroon. 

Wake  Forest  C Old  Gold-Black. 

Walden  U .Black-Red. 

Washburn  C Yale  Blue. 

Wash.  A  Jefferson  C. Red-Black. 
Washington  &  Lee  U.. Blue-White. 
Washington  U.  (Mo. ). Red-Green. 

Wellesley  C Deep  Blue. 

Wells  C Cardinal. 

Wesleyan  C.J La  vender- Purple. 

Weslevan  U Cardinal-Black. 

Western  C.J Tw  an  Bin.. 

Western  Md.    C G'reen-Old  Gold 

Western  Reserve  U.  .  .Crlinsou-Whlte. 

West  Virginia  U Old  Gold-Bio*. 

West  Virginia  Wes. C.Orange-Black. 

Wheaton  C Blue-Gold. 

Wneaton  C .Dark  Blue- White. 

Whitman   C Blue-Maize. 

Wilherforce  U Green-Gold. 

Wiley  V RovalPurple- White. 

Willamette  U Cavdinal-4  >ld  Gold. 

William  Jewell  C Red-Black. 

Williams  C RovalPurple. 

Wlnthrop  N.  I.  C Garnet  Gold. 

Wittenberg Cream-Cardinal. 

Wofford Old  Gold -Black. 

Wooster  C P.lack-G      1. 

Worcester  Poly.  I Gmv-Red. 

Yale  U Oxford  Blue. 

Yankton  C Yellow  -White. 
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Featirnitv. 


Alpha  Chi  Rho 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha , 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi 

Alpha  Tau  Omega — 

Beta  Theta  Pi 

Chi  Phi 

Chi  Psi 

Delta  Chi 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon . 

Delta  Phi 

Delta  Psi 

Delta  Sigma  Phi 

DeltaTau  Delta 

Delta  Upsilon 

Kappa  Alpha  (North). 
Kappa  Alpha  (South), 

Kappa  Sigma 

Lambda  (hi  Alpha 

Phi  Delta  Chi  (Phar.).. 

Phi  Delta  Theta 

Phi  Epsilon  Pi 

Phi  Gamma  Delta.... 

Phi  Kappa  Psi , 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha 

Pi  Kappa  Phi 

Psi  Upsilon 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon. 

Sigma  Chi , 

Sigma  Nn 

Sigma  Phi 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon...., 

Sigma  Pi 

Theta  Chi 

Theta  Delta  Chi 

ThetaXi 

Zeta  Beta  Tau 

ZetaPsi 


« .a  p. 

s 


Total , 


1.102 

8,500 
348 
436 

1,771 
13,500 
19,924 

6,500 

6,500 

4,116 
17,500 

3,834 

3,975 

1.728 
10.464 
13,400 

1,300 
12,000 
13,237 

1,100 

2,700 

20,500 

400 

15,000 

13.205 

5,400 

3,51)0 

6,000 
600 
12,45o 
15,000 
12,060 
10,000 

2,865 

3,000 

1,232 

1,600 

6,800 

1,900 

1,530 
_7.775 
283,758  1264 


>  g. 


<V 


13 
24 

8 
15 
15 
64 
79 
21 
18 
23 
43 
12 

7 
11 
52 
42 

8 
48 
80 
20 
15 
76 

7 
59 
43 
27 
26 
4ft 
10 
24 
75 
65 
69 
10 
34 
10 
14 
28 
19 
19 
24 


CO 

PS 

v.  s- 

ay   B 


1 

7 
0 

n 
u 

0 
34 
22 
28 
12 

5 
12 

5 

'2 

26 

4 

2 

15 

17 

0 

3 

25 

0 

25 

22 

17 

1 

11 

4 

1 

28 

21 

10 

2 

12 

1 

0 

14 

0 

10 


Where  and  When  Founded 


12Triuitv,  18»5 

221  Hamilton,  1832 

INew  York  Univ,  1905... 

5 Cornell  Univ.,  1906 

15  Yale,  1845 

60  Va.  Military  lust.,  1865 

75  Miami,  1839 

21  Princeton,  1824 

18Union,1841 

21  Cornell,  1890 

43  Yale,  1844 , 

11  Union,  1827 

7  Columbia,  1847 

8  Coll.  City  of  N.  Y\,1899. 

48  Bethany,  1859 

41  Williams,  1834 

8  Union,  1825 

35  Wash'  ton  and  Lee,  1865 
66  University  Va. ,  1869. 
17  Boston  Univ. ,  1909.... 

12  Univ.  Mich.,  1883.... 
45  Miami,  1848 

7  Coll.  City  N.  Y.,  1902.. 
56  Wash.  &  Jefferson,  1848 
43  Wash.  &  Jefferson,  1852 
27  University  Penn. ,  1850. 

6  Mass.  AgrlColl.,  1873.. 
26  University  Va.,  1868... 

3 Charleston  Coll.,  1904. 

23  Union,  1833 

62  Univ.  Alabama,  1856. . . 
65  Miami,  1855 

61  Va.  Military  Inst.,  1869. 
10  Union,  1827 

2  Richmond  College,  1901 
10  Vincennes  "Univ. ,  1897 
12  Norwich  Univ.,  1856-  . 

26  Union,  1848 

19  Rensselaer  P.  Inst.  1864 
19  Coll.  City  N.Y.  1898.. 

22  N.  Y.  University,  1847 
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National  Secretary. 


Dixon  P.yan  Fox.  New  York  City. 
Hunter  &  Marston,  New  York  City. 
W.  McLeod  Murphy,  N.  Y.  City. 
Roscoe  W.  Ross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wayne  M.  Musgrave,  N.  Y.  City. 
Claude  T.  Reno.  Allentown,  Pa. 
Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Chicago, 111. 
Geo.  M.  Ward,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Harold  G.  Aron,  New  York  City. 
W.  W.  Bride,  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  A.  Hawes,  New  York  City. 
A.  G.Freeland,New  York  City. 
(No  secretary.) 

Keenan  J.  McNally,  New  York  City. 
Henry  T.  Bi-uck,  Mt.  Savage,  JM  d. 
Walter  Wilgus,  New  York  City. 
Theo.  Gilman,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 
Wm.  B.  Crawford,  Kissimmee,  Fla. 
Herbert  M.  Martin,  Danville,  Va. 
Alvah  S.  Holway,  Sandwich,  Mass. 
William.  G.  Gaessler,  Ames, Iowa. 
Hon.  F.  J.  Coxe,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
Jesse  Acker,  New  York  City. 
Harry  B.  Wassell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Howard  C.  Williams,  Cleveland,  O. 
Richard  M.Philler, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donald  H.  McLean,  Elizabeth. N.  J. 
P.T.Atkinson,Hampden-Siduey,Va. 
E.R.  W.  Gunn, Oxford, Ga. 
George  S.  Coleman,  New  Yrork  City. 
Wm.  C.  Levere,  Evans  ton,  111. 
William  A.  Trimpe,  Chicago,  111. 
Walter  J.  Sears.Oolumbus,  Ohio. 
Phillip  J.  Ross,  New  Yrork  City. 
W.  L.  Phillips,  Richmond,  Va. 
Wm.  D.  Ackers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Ralph  C-  Heath,  Boston,  Mass. 
J.Burt  Winchester, Newark.  N.  J. 
Hugh  T.  Wreaks, New  York  City. 
Daniel  Auslander,  New  Yo'k  City. 
F.  H.  Nymeyer,  New  York  City. 


Alpha  Chi  Omega 

Alpha  DeltaPi 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta.. 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi 

Alpha  Phi 

Alpha Xi  Delta 

Beta  Sigma  Omicron . . 

Chi  Omega 

Delta  Delta  Delta 

Delta  Gam  ma 

Gamma  Phi  Beta 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta.... 

Kappa  Delta 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma. 

Mu  Pi  Epsilon 

PhiMu 

Pi  Beta  Phi 

Sigma  Kappa. „ 

Sigma  Sigma  sigma... . 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha 

Total 


2.300 

f  20 

] 

16 

4,000 

21 

2 

.  . 

700 

13 

1 

3 

1,252 

15 

0 

7 

2,200 

17 

0 

12 

1,414 

19 

0 

12 

1,500 

19 

8 

.  . 

2, '52 

25 

2 

11 

4,000 

49 

4 

30 

3,538 

26 

12 

7 

2,500 

16 

12 

6,000 

36 

10 

19 

850 

14 

2 

.  , 

6,500 

38 

10 

22 

939 

17 

0 

0 

3,000 

20 

6 

2 

7,000 

47 

2 

26 

1,063 

12 

.  . 

0 

700 

6 

6 

1,000 

15 

4 

5 
I89I 

52.598 

445 

70 

De  Pauw  Univ.,  1865... 
Wesleyan  F.  Coll ..  1851 
Syracuse  Univ.,  1904. . . 
Barnard  College,  1897.. 
Syracuse  Univ.,  1872. .. 
Lombard  College,  1898.. 
Mo.  State  Univ.,  1888  . . 
Univ.  Arkansas,  1895.. 
Roston  University,  1888 
Univ.  Mississippi,  1874 
Syracuse  Univ.,  1874. . . 
De  Pauw  Univ. ,  1870. . . 
Va.  State  Normai .  1897. 
Monmouth  Col.,  1870... 
Met.  Coll. of  Music,  1913 
Wesleyan  Co  I  lege,  1852 
Monmouth  Col.,  1867.. 
Colby  College.  1874.  . . . 
Va.  State  Normal.  1898. 
Va.  State  Normal, 1898. 


]Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ely.  Chicago,  111. 
Ethel  L.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 
M'gt.  Hobbs,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A  una  E.  Many,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mrs.  F.   Wheelihan,  Evanston,Ill. 
Rosalie  Ritz,  Ottawa,  111. 
Mrs.  V.  J.  Adams,  Knoxville.Tenn. 
Jessie  A.  Parker,  Olathe,  Kan. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  McCray,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
M.  Agnes  Burton,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Emma  T.  Lowd,  New  York  City. 
L.  Pearle  Green,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
MaryS.  Thomas,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Mary  McE.Rodes,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Mrs.  MaryPfan,  Mt.  Auburn, III. 
E.  M.  Ferguson, Washington,  D.C. 
AmyB.  Oiiken,  Chapin,IH. 
Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Weston.Old  Town, Me. 
E.  Ruth  Callahan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Bugg,  Farmville,  Va. 


Alpha  Kappa  Kappa. 
Alpha  Mil  Pi  Omega.. 

Alpha  Sigma 

Chi  Zeta  Chi 

Kappa  Psi 

Nu  Sigma  Nu 

Omega  Upsilon  Phi... 
Phi  Alpha  Gamma... 
Phi  Alpha  Sigma. ...... 

Phi  Beta  Pi 

Phi  Chi 

Phi  Delta 

Phi  Delta  Epsilon .... 

Phi  Rho  Sigma. 

Phi  Theta  Chi 

PiMu 


MEDICAL    FRATERNITIES. 


Total. 


6 

3 

1 

3 

4 

5 

4 

9 

10 

1 

7 

13 

2 

o 

1 

1 

6 

14 

11 

16 

3 

3 

0 

5 

1 

2 

1 

.. 

2 

56 

83 

Dartmouth,  1888 

Univ.  of  Penn.,  1891.  .. 
N.Y.Hom.MedCol,1893 
Univ.  Georgia,  1903  — 
Cheshire  Mil.  Ac,  1879 
Univ.  Michigan.  188?.. 

Univ.  Buffalo.  1895 

N.Y.  Horn. Med  <.  ol  ,1894 
Bellevue  Med. Col. ,1886 
Uv.  of  Pittsburgh. 1891 
Louisvi 
Long  Is 


John  P.  Sprague,  Grinnell,  Li. 
Morris  B.    Miller,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm.  H.  Price,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
J.  Calhoun  McDougall,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Press  Eldridge,  Jr.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Ernest  E. Irons,  Chicago,  III. 
T.  Carroll  Davis,  Philadelphi",  Pa. 
Richard  H.  .Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  J.  G.  Beardsley, Philadelphia  Pa. 
David  S.  Long,  Harrisville,  Mo. 


lie  Med.s.,1894  Dunning  S.  Wilson,  Valley  St'n.Ky. 

i.  Col. Hos.,  1901  W.  E.  Lippold,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
CornellU.Med.Col.,19i>4  .1.  H.  Lei ner,  New  York  City. 
N'thwestU.Med  S.,1890  James  T.  Churchill.Chicago,  111. 


Tufts  CI.  Med. Sch.  1902 
Univ.  Virginia,  1892 


Arthur  C.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass. 
B.  C.  Willis,  Richmond,  Va. 
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LEGAL  FRATERNITIES. 


Fraternity. 

Total 
Member- 
ship. 

Active 
Chapters. 

GO 

»*  — 

5  a. 

-    es 

«.= 

arj 

q 

17 

20 

8 

Where  and  When  Founded. 

National  Secretary. 

*  Delta  Theta  Phi 

Gamma  Eta  Gamma... 

Phi  Alpha  Delta 

Phi  Delta  Phi 

5.340 

1,100 

2,560 

10,200 

19,200 

33 

9 

32 

46 

120 

2 

io 

3 
15 

Cleveland,  1900 

Uuiv.  Me.  Law  S.,  1901 
X'thwest.U.  L.S.,  1JHI2 
University,  Mich.,  1869 

A.  B.  Backer.  Chicago,  111. 
(  has.  M.  Moon,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Conger  G.  Roads,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
E.  A.  Donnelly,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

52 

*  Alpha  Kappa  Phi.  Delta  Phi  Delta  and  Theta  Lainhda  Phi  were  consolidated  in  1913,  under  the 
name  Delta  Theta  Phi. 

HONORARY    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    FRATERNITIES. 

United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.— The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  founded  at  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Ya. ,  December  5,  1776,  and  now  consists  of  86  chapters 
located  in  as  many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  in  the  land.  The  total  living  member- 
ship is  about  26,000 — 20,000  men  and  6,000  women.  Until  1883  the  growth  of  the  society  was  com- 
paratively slow,  but  since  the  organization  of  the  United  Chapters  the  development  has  been  rapid, 
many  chapters  having  been  organized.  Women  were  first  admitted  in  187o,  and  the  first  charter  to 
a  woman's  college,  Vassar,  was  granted  in  1898.  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Gaucher 
College  of  Baltimore  have  since  received  charters.  The  first  woman  to  be  honored  by  election  to 
the  Senate  was  President  Mary  E.  Woolley  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  The  present  olhcersare:  Prf.-i- 
Ofitt,  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  LL.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Vice  President,  Dean  Edward  A.  Birge, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Secretary,  Rev.  Oscar  M.  Voorhees,  D.  D.,  350  East  116th  Street,  New  York  City; 
Treasurer,  David  Lay  ton.  M.S.,  New  York, N.  V.  "The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key  "  is  the  otticial  publica- 
tion of  the  United  Chapters  which  was  authorized  by  the  tenth  National  Council.  The  society  is 
growing  rapidly,  many  new  members  being  received  each  year.  The  eleventh  National  Council  of 
the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  held  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  September 
10,1913,  at  which  time  the  revived  chapter  at  the  University  of  Alabama  received  recognition  and 
eight  new  chapters  were  granted.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man,  as  are  his 
predecessors,  William  H.  Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Presidents  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Had  ley  of 
Yale,  and  Fubben  of  Princeton  are  members,  as  is  Associate  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  the  United 
States  supreme  Court. 

Sigma  XL— An  honorary  scientific  society  founded  at  Cornell  University  in  1S86,  and  having 
twenty  odd  chapters  in  the  principal  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  It  is  not  secret.  The 
performance  of  creditable  scientific  research  in  the  natural  and  applied  sciences,  together  with  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship,  constitutes  the  basis  of  membership.     Women  are  admitted  as  well  as  men. 

Sigma  Tan.— An  honorary  engineering  fraternity  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  with  three  require- 
ments, viz..  scholarship,  practicality  and  sociability.  It  was  founded  February  22,1904,at  University 
of  Nebraska  and  now  has  -i'vl  members  and  eight  chapters.  Prof.  F.  A.  Wirt  of  815  Poynty  Ave., 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  is  National  Secretary. 

Tan  Beta  Pi.— An  engineering  honorary  society  founded  at  Lehigh  University  in  1885.  It  now 
has  27  chapters  ;md  about  6.000  members.  R.  C.  Matthews,  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knox- 
ville,  is  the  National  Secretary. 

Alpha  Omega  Alpha — An  honorary  medical  society  in  which  scholarship  is  the  membership 
qua  I  i  heat  ion,  and  which  admits  women  on  the  same  basis  as  men.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  William  W. 
Root  at  <  tollege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Chicago  in  1902.  It  now  has  17  chapters  and  l,60O 
members.     Dr.  William  W.  Root,  Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y.,  is  the  National  Secretary. 

Acacia  Fraternity. —An  intercollegiate  organization  for  Master  Masons  founded  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  In  1904,  now  has  a  membership  of  2,179  and24active  chapters.  The  National 
Secretary  is  Harry  E.  Kilmer,  Centerview,  Mo. 

Theta  Nu  Epsilon.— Is  the  only  Greek  letter  inter- fraternal  class  society.  It  was  founded  at 
Wesleyan  University  In  1870,  wasbadly  disorganized  for  several  years  and  was  reorganized  in  1907. 
The  society  is  Incorporated  under  New  York  laws  and  is  represented  in  fifty- three  colleges  of  the 
United  states,  the  membership  being  16,000.  Prof.  ThomasJ.  Smull,  of  Ohio-Northern  University, 
is  president  and  the  National  Secretary  fsGeorge  R.  Beehh  r.  Lansford,  Penn. 

The  Professional  Fraternities  now  number  over  50,  with  a  membership  exceeding  40.O00. 
They  are  located  in  both  techulcal  and  professional  schools.  With  the  exception  of  Theta  Ni  i  engineer. 
lng-Sclentlnc),meraJ s  of  professional  fraternities  may  also  belong  to  the  general  college  fraternitli 

Loral  or  "One-College'*  Fraternities  exist  in  nearly  all  colleges,  and  some  date  back  as 
earlv  as  1825.  There  are  about  75,  with  a  membership  approximating  10,000.  The  women's  local 
fraternities  number  about  50,  witli  a  total  membership  of  abuut  5,000. 

PROMINENT    LIVING    CRADUATE    MEMBERS. 

Alpha  GU  Rho.— Josenh  F.  Johnson.  Dean  of  New  York  University  School  of  Com- 
merce: Isaac  Joachim  Schwatt.  Professor  of  Mathematics  University  of  Pennsy.van.a; 
Howard  Long.  Admiralty  lawyer;  Right  Rev.  Frank  A  McElwain T> .  Bv.  Suffragan 
Bishop  of  Episcopal  Church  in  Minnesota:  C.  M.  Spofford,  Professor  of  Engineering, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Carlton  H.  Hayes, 
lumbia   Universitv. 

Alpha    Delta   Phi.— Theodore    Roosevelt.    ex-President    of 


Professor    of   History.    Co- 


H.  r-hoate.  ex- Ambassador  to  England:  Hamilton  W.  Mable,  author: 
ox-Presldent  of  Harvard  Universitv:  P.enlamln  Ide  Wheeler,.  Preslden 
of  CalUornla:    Francis    Lynde   Stetson,    railroad    magnate 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha.— Vernon  Bandy,  architect;  Philip  M.  Thome. 
Whltlngton  Bruce  and  Dr.  S.  Le  Count  Cook,  surgeons;  George  B. 
engine^ 


the    United    States:    Joseph 

irles   W.   Eliot, 

t  of  the  University 


lawver ; 
Kellex. 


Dr. 
civU 


Dry 
ex 


Alpha  Sigma  Phi.— Hon.  Franklin  MacVeagh.  ex-Secretary  of  United  States  Treasury 
martment;  Simeon  E.  Baldwin.  ex-Onvernor  of  Connecticut;  Hon.  M:ivhp  MacYeagh. 
-Ambassador  to  Turkey  and  Italy;  Charles  P.  Taft.  publisher;  Henry  Holt,  publisher; 
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Albert  D._  \Mnte,  ex- Ambassador  to  Russia,  Germany  and  Great  Britain;  George  C. 
Holt.  Lnited  States  Circuit  Court  Judge,  New  York;  Cyrus  Northrup,  President 
Emeritus  ol  the  University  of  Minnesota;  Homer  B.  Sprague,  President  of  University 
of  North  Dakota;  Fred  B.  Kernochan,  City  Magistrates'  Court.  New  York;  Hon. 
Charles  B.  Elliott,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  Philippines;  Hon.  Oscar  R.  Hundley,  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  in  Alabama. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega. — Thomas  W.  Gregory,  United  States  Attorney-General;  Walter 
H.  Page.  United  States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain;  Luke  Lea.  United  States  Senator 
from  Tennessee;  Carmi  Thompson,  United  States  Treasurer;  Erskine  M.  Ross.  United 
States  Circuit  Court  Judge;  Willis  D.  Weatherford,  International  Secretary  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  Mazyck  P.  Ravenel,  expert  on  bacteriology;  Norval  Richardson.  Irving  Bache'l- 
ler  and  Leroy  Scott,  authors;  C.  R.   Breckenridge,  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

Beta  Theta  Pi. — Willis  Van  Devanter,  Joseph  R.  Lamar.  Associate  Justices  of  the 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  William  E.  Borah,  United  States  Senator  from 
Idaho;  Townsend  Scudder,  Justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court;  Edward  C.  Stokes. 
ex-Governor  of  New  Jersey;  Benjamin  B.  Odell.  ex-Governor  of  New  York;  George 
Fitch,  author;  Willis  O.  Robb,  Manager  of  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange;  Will- 
iam R.  Baird,  patent  lawyer;  Lee  Cruce.  Governor  of  Oklahoma;  Frank  G.  Carpenter, 
correspondent;  Charles  D.  Williams.  Episcopal  Bishop;  Joseph  A.  Altsheler.  editor 
and  author.  New  York  World;  Edward  S.  Beck,  managing  editor.  Chicago  Tribune; 
William  Tolman,   social  economist;   Henry  St.   George  Tucker,   lawyer. 

Chi  Phi. — Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Governor  of  California;  William  A.  Atterbury,  Vice- 
President  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Lee  S.  Overman,  United  States  Senator  from 
North  Carolina;  W.  H.  Pope,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Mexico;  Sidney  E.  Mezes,  President 
of  the  University  of  Texas;  Dr.  John  B.  Deven,  surgeon;  Newcome  Carlton,  President 
of  Western  Union  lelegraph  Company;  Samuel  M.  Felton,  President  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;   Franklin   K.    Lane,    Secretary  of  Interior   Department. 

Chi  Psi. — William  H.  Hotdhkiss.  ex-Insurance  Superintendent  of  New  York;  Walter 
Efli  Clark,  Governor  of  Alaska;  Frederick  W.  Whitridge,  lawyer;  Elbridge  T.  Gerry, 
humanitarian:  Timothy  E.  Byrnes,  railroad  magnate;  Very  Rev.  William  M.  Gros- 
venor.  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York  City;  Robert  Earle, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  New  York;  M.  D.  Dickinson,  former  United  States 
Postmaster-General;   J.   W.    Stewart.    Governor   of  Vermont. 

Delta  Chi. — (Dudley  Field  M'alone,  Collector  of  Port  of  New  York;  Fred  W.  Carpen- 
ter. United  States  Minister  to  Siam;  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  Cuban  Minister  to  Germany; 
E.  R.  O'Malley.  ex- Attorney-General  of  New  York;  William  R.  Day.  Ohio.  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  William  W.  Bride,  counsel  for  United 
States    in   arbitration   with   Great   Britain. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. — .Robert  E.  Peary.  Rear- Admiral  United  States  Navy:  White - 
law  Reid.  publisher;  William  R.  Hearst,  publisher:  Owen  Wister,  author:  Arthur  T. 
Hadlev.  President  of  Yale  University;  Theodore  Roosevelt.  ex-President  of  United 
States:  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  banker:  Robert  Bacon,  ex- Ambassador  to  France;  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts;  August  Belmont,  capitalist; 
J.    P.    Morgan,    banker. 

Delta  Phi. — W.  H.  S.  Demarest,  President  of  Rutgers  College:  Robert  Fulton  Cutting, 
lawyer;  Charles  Scribner.  Jc^hn  W.  and  Joseph  Harper,  publishers;  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
3d..   United  States  Army. 

Delta  Psi. — Charles  A.  Peabody.  President  of  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company; 
C.  B.  Galloway.  Bishop  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  author; 
Luke  E.  Wright.  ex-United  States  Secretary  of  War;  Stuyvesant  Fish,  ex-President 
Illinois  Central   Railroad;   J.   Cleveland   Cady.    architect. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi. — Arvid  D.  Anderson,  Registrar  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  William  E.  Waters,  Professor  of  Greek.  New  York  University;  Walter  Fischer, 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages.  University  of  Pennsylvania;  W.  E.  Esterbrooke,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,   College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Delta  Tau  Delta. — Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives;  A.  C. 
Humphreys,  President  of  Stevens  Instjtute  of  Technology;  K.  C.  Babcock.  President 
of  University  of  Arizona:  William  Kent,  M.  E.;  James  E.  Denton,  M.  E.;  Will 
Carleton,  writer;  Frederick  Palmer,  war  correspondent;  Bion  J.  Arnold,  electrical 
expert;  William  A.  Lieb,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  Edison  Electric 
Company;  Rev.  W.  T.  Manning,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City;  Rev.  C.  E. 
Jefferson,  Pastor  Broadway  Tabernacle,   New  York  City. 

Delta  Upsilon* — Gen.  George  W.  Goethals,  Governor  of  Panama  Canal  Zone;  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Associate  Justice  of  United  States  Supreme  Court;  David  Starr 
Jordan,  Chancellor  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr..  University;  William  H.  P.  Faunce,  Presi- 
dent of  Brown  University;  Sereno  E.  Payne,  tariff  expert;  William  T.  Jerome.  ex- 
District- Attorney  of  New  York  County;  Flavel  S.  Luther.  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford;  M.  Linn  Bruce,  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York;  Erman  J.  Ridgway, 
publisher;   Louis  W.   Stotesbury.   Adjutant-General  N.   G.   N.   Y. 

Kappa  Alpha  (Northern). — Horace  White,  ex-Governor  of  New  York;  Edward  H. 
Griffin,  Dean  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Francis  E.  Leupp.  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  Frank  H.  Hiscock.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York:  Hobart  C. 
Chatfleld-Taylor,  author;  Silas  B.  Brownell.  Director  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary:   Clark   Williams.    ex-Staite    Comptroller   of   New   York. 

Kappa  Alpha  (Southern). — Morris  Sheppard,  United  States  Senator  from  Texas; 
Joseph  W.  Folk.  Counsel  for  I.  C.  Commission;  John  Temple  Graves,  editor;  Thomas 
Dixon,  author;  John  S.  Candler,  of  Georgia,  jurist;  Richmond  P.  Hobson.  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Alabama;  Director  of  Census  Harris;  Clark  Howell,  editor  of 
Atlanta  Constitution;  Kenneth  J.  Matheson,  President  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
Kappa  Sigma. — William  G.  McAdoo.  Secretary  United  States  Treasury  Department; 
Dr.  John  Covert  Bovd.  Medical  Director.  United  States  Navy;  P.  P.  Campbell.  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Kansas;  Dr.  T.  N.  Ivey,  editor  of  Christian  Advocate; 
Rev.  Richard  J.  Oooke,  Bishop  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Lyon  G.   Tyler,   Presi- 
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dent    of   William    and    Mary    College;    J.    Harry    Covington,    Chief    Justice    District    of 
Columbia. 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha. — Major  Edwin  T.  Cole.  Professor  of  Military  Science.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  Prof.  Roy  G.  Blakey,  Professor  Cornell  University; 
Elmer  C.  Hondlette.  Engineer  Massachusetts  Harbor  and  Land  Commission;  Dr.  Charles 
B.    Bennett,    Department   of   Physiology.    University   of   California. 

i'lii  Delta  Chi. — Caswell  A.  Mayo,  editor  of  The  American  Druggist  and  President 
of  American  Pharmaceutical  Association;  Azor  Thurston.  State  Chemist  of  Ohio;  J.  P. 
Remington.  Dean  of  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy;  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  Dean  of 
College   of  Pharmacy  Columbia  University. 

Phi  Delta  Theta. — Duncan  U.  Fletcher.  United  States  Senator  from  Florida*  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  author;  Brigadier-General  Fred.  Funston.  United  States  Army  •  N  C 
Young,  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  North  Dakota;  L.  H.  Bailev.  Director  of 
College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  University;  David  F.  Houston.  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 
J.  C.  MeReynolds.  Associate  Justice  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Thomas  V  Hard- 
wick,  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia;  Timothy  S.  Hogan,  Attorney-General  of 
Ohio. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta. — Thomas  R.  Marshall,  "Vice-President  of  the  United  States; 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks.  ex-Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  A.  S.  Burleson.  Post- 
master-General; George  W.  Guthrie.  United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan;  Thomas  A. 
Sterling,  United  States  Senator  from  North  Dakota;  S.  S.  McOlure,  publisher;  O.  H. 
Cheney.  President  of  Pacific  Bank,  New  York;  William  F.  McDowell.  Bishop  of  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church;  Newton  D.  Baker.  Mayor  of  Cleveland;  Christy  Mathewson, 
baseball  pitcher;  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Commissioner  of  Emigration.  New  York  City; 
S.    Christy   Mead,   Secretary  of  Merchants'   Association,   New  York  City. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi. — Woodrow  Wilson.  President  of  the  United  States;  P.  H.  Dugro, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York;  David  H.  Greer.  Bishop  of  New  York; 
Frank  S.  Monnett,  ex-Attorney-Genera.l  of  Ohio;  George  E.  Chamberlain,  United  States 
Senator  from  Oregon;  Edgar  F.  Smith,  Provost  of  University  of  Pennsylvania;  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  poet;  Edwin  James,  President  University  of  Illinois;  Theodore  P. 
Shonts.  Street  Railway  Executive;  J.  Mitchell  Palmer.  Representative  in  Congress 
from    Pennsylvania. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma. — Henry  A.  du  Pont.  United  States  Senator  from  Delaware:  E.  A. 
Alderman.  President  of  University  of  Virginia;  Claude  A.  Swanson.  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia:  Horatio  C.  King,  lawyer  and  author;  Charles  I.  Wilson.  Brigadier- 
General  United  States  Armv.  retired;  Colonel  WSlliam  Jay,  of  New  York;  Daniel  S. 
Tuttle  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Missouri;  Robert  Strange.  Episcopal  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina:    Frank   M.   Bristol.    Bishop   of   the   Methodist   Episcopal   Church. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa. — George  B.  Cortelyou.  President  of  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 
New  York-  Charles  S.  Howe.  President  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science:  Melvilre 
Davison  Post,  author:  Thomas  Fell,  Provost  of  University  of  Maryland;  George  H. 
Davis,  electric  railway  financier;  J.  E.  Root,  M.  D.,  surgeon;  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
ex-Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York. 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha. — Oscar  W.  Underwood.  United  States  Senator-elect  from  Alabama; 
William  Alexander.  Secretary  of  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society;  St.  George  Tucker, 
President  of  St.  Paul's  College.  Tokio.  Japan;  Dr.  D.  Asa  Blackburn.  Pastor  of  the 
Chureh  of  the  Strangers  New  York  City:  James  Alston  Cabell,  lawyer  and  author; 
Dr  W  T  Howard  bacteriologist.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Edwin  F.  Swinney.  capitalist; 
Robert' M."  Hughes. 'author;  Dr.  George  Summey.  editor;  James  Dickerson  Haskins. 
Dean   of  University  of  Tennessee.  ■  **m.«*- 

Psi  Upsilon.— William  H.  Taft.  ex-President  of  the  United  States:  Andrew  D.  Y\  hite. 
ex-Amhnssador  to  Germany;  Chauncey  M.  Dei>ew.  ex-United  States  Senat  01  from 
New  York;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  Columbia  University  Cornelius  \  an der- 
Mlt  nnitalisf  Tohn  B  Stanohfield  attorney;  John  K.  Bangs,  author:  Simeon  E.  Bakl- 
wn  ex-Oovernor  of  Connecticut'  Henrv  F.  Lippitt.  United  States  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  ■ Francis ^G?   Newlands?   Uiiited    States    Senator    from    Nevada;    Robert    Lansing. 


from  Georgia:  Kev  Pittman.  United  States  Senator  from  Nevada;  Henry  Sydnor  Har- 
rison   and    John    Edward    Russell,    authors  «.,.«,«.  -u-tr^nia-    t     \\    Hamiltnn 

Siirnin   Chi William  E     Glasscock.   ex-Governor  of  West  Virginia     J     .u.   iiamiiton, 

ex-Co*™*  or  of  Tllinos-  A  H.  Loneino.  ex,-Governor  of  Mississippi;  Robert  S  McCor- 
mlck  ex-AmhassaLor  to  Frauce:  James  Deering.  President  of  International  Harvester 
Companv-  GeorVe TaV  author;  John  M.  Harris.  President  of  Bucknell  College;  Booth 
TarkTngton.  author:  Walter  L.   Fisher.   ex-Secretary  of  Interior  Department 


I    'inert     vv  .     riuiriaun,     ^"l"'      ^"'-i  "      .  ,         i.        *    •»r„_|A*fa     CnWaW 

worth.  United  States  Army. 
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PROMINENT  LIVING  GRADUATE  MEMBERS—  Continued. 


Theta  Delta  Chi. — Right  Rev.  Cameron  Mann,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  North  Dakota; 
O.  P.  Baldwin,  editor  of  Baltimore  Sun;  John  A.  Dix.  ex-Governor  of  New  York; 
Henrv  L.  Wilson,  ex -United  States  Ambassador  to  Mexico;  F.  W.  Hamilton.  President 
of  Tufts  College:  Willis  S.  Paine.  ex-New  York  State  Banking  Superintendent;  John 
W.  Grig-gs.  ex- Attorney-Generail  of  the  United  States;  John  B.  MicPherson.  United 
States  District  Judge:  A.  M.  Randolph.  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Southern  Virginia;  Charles 
R.  Miller,   editor  of  the  New  Y>ork  Times. 

Theta  Xi. — .Frederick  H.  Howland.  editor  Providence  Tribune;  Palmer  C.  Ricketts, 
Director  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  George  Gibbs.  electrical  engineer;  Henry 
Hodge,  consulting  bridge  engineer;  Onward  Bates,  ex-President  of  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers;  Butler  Ames.  Representative  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts;  Mor- 
decai  T.  Endicott.  Rear- Admiral  United  States  Navy,  retired;  William  H.  Wiley,  civil 
engineer;  H.  M,  Waite.  City  Manager,  Dayton.  Ohio;  R.  C.  B.  Thurston.  President 
Sons  of  American  Revolution. 

Zeta  Beta  Tau. — Mitchell  May.  ex-Secretary  of  State.  New  York;  Julius  H.  Kahn. 
Representative  in  Congress  from  California;  Prof.  I.  Leo  Sharfman.  University  of 
Michigan ;    Hon.    Isadore   Sobel,    ex-President   of  National    Postmasters'    Association. 

Zeta  Psi. — Rev.  Almon  Gunnison.  President  of  St.  Lawrence  University;  Richard  A. 
Ballinger.  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department;  Nelson  Dingley.  ex-Representative 
in  Congress  from  Maine;  George  D.  Robinson,  ex-Governor  of  Massachusetts;  Rodney 
Welch  and  William  H.  McElroy.  journalists;  George  W.  Pepper,  attorney;  Nicholas  F. 
Brady,  capitalist;  William  K.  Field,  editor. 


THE    FORTY    IMMORTALS    OF    THE    FRENCH    ACADEMY. 


Yea  u 
|  Klected, 

"11874... 

2  1886.... 

3  1890.... 

4  1891.... 

5  1892.... 

6  1894... 

7  1896.... 

8  1897... 

9  1899.... 

10  1899.... 

11  1900... 

12  1900... 

13  1901... 

14  1903... 

15  1903.... 

16  1905... 

17  1906.... 

18  1906... 

19  1907.... 

20  1907... 
211908.... 

22  1908... 

23  1909... 

24  1909.... 

25  1909... 

26  1909... 

27  1909... 

28  1910.... 

29  1911... 

30  1911... 
311912... 

32  1912.... 

33  1914.... 

34  1914.... 

35  1914.... 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Name. 


Alfred  Jean  Francois  Mezieres 

Othenin  P.  deCleron,Comted'Ha,uvsonvilJe. 

Charles  Louis  de  Saulses  de  Freycinet 

Louis  Marie  Julien  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti) 

Ernest  Lavisse...     

Paul  Bourget 

Jacques  AuatoleThibault  (Anatole  Frauce). 

Gabriel  Hauotaux 

Henri  Leon  Einile  Laved an 

Paul  Deschanel 

Paul  Hervieu 

Augnste  EmileFaguet 

Edmond  Rostand 

Frederic  Masson 

Rene  Bazin 

Etienne  Lamy 

Alexandre  Felix  Joseph  Riliot 

Maurice  Barres 

Maurice  Donnay 

Marquis  de  Segur 

Francis  Charities 

Jean  Richepi  n 

Raymond  Poincare 

Eugene  Brieux 

Jean  Aicard 

Rene  Douniic 

Marcel  Prevost 

Monsigneur  Duchesne 

Henri  de  Regnier 

Denys  Cochin 

Hubert  Lyantey 

EmileBoutroux 

Alfred  Capus 

deLaGorce 

Rergson 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacai  it 

Vaca  i  i  t 


Born. 

Paris,  1826 

iGurcv,  1843 

Foix,  1828 

Rochetort,  1850 

Nouvion,  1842 

Amiens,  1852 

Paris,  1844 

Beaurevoir,  1853 

Orleans,  1859 

Brussels,    1856 

Neu  illy,  1857 

La  Roche,  1847 

Marseilles,  1868 

Paris,  1847 

Angers,  1S53 

Cize,  1845 

St.Omer,1842 

Charm  es,  1862   

Paris,  1860 

Paris,  1853 

Aurillac,   1848 

Medea,  Algeria,  1848 
Bar-le-Uuc,  I860.... 

Paris,  1858 

Toulon,  1848.  

Paris,  1860 

Paris,  1862 

Saiut-Servan,  1843.. 

Honfleur,  1864 i 

Paris,  1851 

Nancv,  1854 ! 

Mon'  uge'  Seine)  1845 
Ais-en-Prov.  ,1857.. 

Valines,  1846  

Paris,  1859 


Pre.le 


8t.   Marc-Girardin. 

Caro. 

Entile  Augier. 

Octave  Feuillet. 

Jurien  de  la  G  raviere. 

Maxime  l)u  Camp. 

Comte  de  Lesseps. 

Chal  1  eniel-  Lacour. 

Henri  Meilhac. 

Herve. 

Pailleron. 

Cherbuliez. 

Bornier. 

Gaston  Paris. 

Legouve. 

Gerard. 

D'AndiFret  Pasquier. 

De  Heredia. 

Sorel. 

Rousse. 

Berthelot. 

Then  rie  t. 

Gebbardt. 

Halevy. 

Coppee. 

Boissier. 

Sard  on. 

Mathieu. 

jMelchiorde  Vogue. 

Comte  Vandal. 

Count  H'ry  Honssaye. 

Hippolyte  Langlois. 

Henri  Poincare. 

Th  u  rean-Daugin. 

Emile  Ollivier. 


•The  French  Academy  is  one  of  five  academies,  and  the  most  eminent,  constituting  the  Institute 
of  France.  It  was  founded  in  1635  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  aud  reorganized  in  1816.  It  is  composed 
of  40  members,  elected  for  life, alter  personal  application  and  the  submission  of  their  nomination  to 
the  head  of  the  state.  It  meets  twice  weekly,  at  the  Palace  Mazarin,  23  Quai  Conti,  Paris,  and  is 
' '  the  highest  authority  on  everything  appertaining  to  the  niceties  of  the  French  language,  to  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry,and  the  publication  of  the  French  classics."  The  chief  officer  is  the  .Secretary, 
who  has  a  life  tenure  of  his  position.  The  office  is  at  present  vacant.  A  chair  in  the  Academy  is  the 
highest  ambition  of  most  literary  Frenchmen. 

The  other  academies  of  the  Institute  of  France  are  :  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres,  with  40  members;  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  68  members  ;  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  with  40 
members  (as  fol  lows  :  Painting,  14;  sc'ilptiire,8  ;  architecture.  8  ;  engraving. 4  ;  musical  composition, 
6),  and  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  with  40  members.    All  members  are  elected  for  life. 
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Benefactions  of  1914 


4> 


iSnufactfous  of  1914. 


The  benefactions  during  1914  amounted  to  about  S310.000.000. 
are  not  included  in  the  following  list. 


Gifts  of  donors  under  $10,000 


Sir  Julius  Wernher,  diamond  merchant,  of 
London,  willed  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund 
$12,325,000,  with  an  additional  S1,000,000  later. 

F.  H.  Goff,  originator  of  the  Cleveland  Founda- 
tion, announced  that  S20.000.000  had  been 
pledged  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  The 
foundation  was  formed  to  provide  for  wealthy 
men  a  means  of  devoting  during  life  or  leaving 
at  death  a  portion  of  their  property  for  the  public 
good. 

James  Campbell  willed  his  entire  estate,  valued 
at  between  $10,000,000  and  $16,000,000,  subject 
to  his  wife's  and  daughter's  life  interest,  to  the 
St.  Louis  University,  the  leading  Jesuit  college  of 
the  West,  for  its  medical  department. 

Among  John  D.  Rockefeller's  gifts,  not  includ- 
ing the  money  spent  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  ship 
with  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  relief  of  the 
stricken  families  in  the  war  zone,  were  $1,019,908 
to  the  University  of  Chicago:  $2,500,000  to  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research; 
$1,000,000  to  the  same  institution  for  the  study 
of  animal  diseases;  S300.000  to  the  building  fund 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  to  be  given  in  instalments; 
$225,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Grand  Chenier 
tract  of  85,000  acres  of  Louisiana,  to  be  used  as 
a  refuge  for  wild  fowl;  S250.000  to  Stevens  In- 
stitute; $300,000  toward  the  erection  in  Washing- 
ton of  a  memorial  building  to  the  women  of  the 
civil  war,  to  be  used  as  a  headquarters  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross;  200  feet  of  hose 
to  Rescue  Hose  Company  of  North  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.;  $7,000  to  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist 
Church:  S10.000  a  year  for  ten  years  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome;  $10,000 
for  the  relief  through  the  American  Red  Cross  of 
suffering  in  Bulgaria  due  to  the  Balkan  war; 
$11,000  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  the  sufferers 
of  the  Empress  of  Ireland  disaster;  S5.000  to  the 
White  Plains  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  $50,000  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  College  at  Springfield,  Mass.:  So, 000  to 
the  Honor  Roll  Relief  Fund  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment; $25,000  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $1,000,000  to  Vander- 
bilt  Universitv;  SI, 000, 000  to  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology;  $2,000,000  for  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace;  $100,000  to  help  raise  the  $300,000 
endowment  fund  for  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind;  $100,000  to  provide  a  foundation 
for  a  pension  fund  for  the  employes  of  the  Zo- 
ological Park  and  the  Aquarium;  $2,000,000  to 
the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Pittsburgh;  $25,000 
to  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology;  $750,000  to 
the  medical  department  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  $500  to  the  dispensary 
building  fund  of  the  Hospital  for  Deformities  and 
Joint  Diseases;  $5,000  to  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  to 
help  their  fund  of  $100,000  which  they  are  rais- 
ing; $20,000  to  Dover,  NT.  J.,  for  the  erection  of 
a  public  library  on  condition  that  the  city  main- 
tain it;  140,000  to  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  the 
improvement  of  its  library  building.  Mrs. 
Carnegie  gave  16,000  to  the  Babies'  Hospital  in 
New  York  to  endow  two  beds  in  memory  of  her 
nephew. 

Francis  A.  Ogden  of  Texas  willed  his  entire 
estate  of  several  million  dollars  to  the  education 
of  country  children,  especially  those  whose  edu- 
cational advantages  are  limited. 

Col.  ').  n.  Payne  gave  $1,350,000  to  Cornell 
University. 

Baron  Baslle  der  Bchllcbtlng,  a  Russian  who 
lived  In  Paris,  left  his  collection  of  paintings, 
bronzes,  etc.,  valued  at  S2, 000, 000,  to  the  Louvre 
in  Paris. 

(leorge  II.  Hermann  of  Houston.  Tex.,  lefl 
nearly  13,000,000  for  charitable  purposes,  among 

Which   were  a    hospital   and    two   parks. 

Subscriptions  of  12,200,000  in  pledges  were  ob- 
tained   by    Wellesley    College;   (750,000   was    from 

the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Marie  Eugenie  Spencer, 
according  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  William 
Augustus    Spencer,    half    of    his    estate   of    12,184,- 

060  goes  to  the  Xew  York   Public   Library. 
Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  High  Com- 


missioner for  Canada,  designated  that  $1,735,000 
of  his  immense  fortune  was  to  go  to  educational 
institutions.  Yale  University  received  half  a 
million  dollars  and  the  Royal  Victor  College,  at 
Montreal,  SI, 000, 000.  The  other  Institutions 
named  were  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  $50,- 
000;  University  of  Aberdeen,  S25.000  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  chair  of  agriculture;  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, Montreal,  $60,000;  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Ont.,  S100.000;  $50,000  went  to  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  and  $90,000 
to  various  hospitals  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
fund  for  aged  and  Infirm  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  received  $50,000. 

Delivery  was  made  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  of  se- 
curities valued  at  $1,500,000,  which  were  pre- 
sented by  the  General  Education  Board  to  the 
Medical  School  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
The  gift  to  be  known  as  the  Wm.  H.  Welch  En- 
dowment for  Clinical  Education  and  Research. 
Jane  K.  Sather  oi  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  left  Sl,- 
450,000  to  the  University  of  California,  of  which 
amount  $700,000  was  for  chairs  In  history  and 
classics.  She  also  left  a  law  endowment  of  $20,- 
000.     This  will  Is  being  contested. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  Germany,  received  an 
anonymous  gift  of  $1,250,000. 

The  General  Education  Board  granted  S700.000 
to  Washington  University,  $500,000  to  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  Yale,  and  $50,000  to  the  study  of 
conditions  in  the  rural  schools  in  some  fifteen 
Southern  States. 

London  charitable  Institutions  received  $1,- 
250,000  owing  to  the  death  of  Geoffrey  Ansill, 
whose  father,  a  stock  broker,  designated  that  In 
case  the  boy  died  In  his  minority  various  hos- 
pitals and  Institutions  would  receive  that  amount. 
Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Shippen  of  Philadelphia 
willed  $1,046,000  for  charities.  Among  them 
were:  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  the  Pottsville 
Hospital,  $50,000  each;  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
$10,000;  twenty  hospitals,  churches,  charitable 
and  other  institutions,  $10,000  each;  forty-one 
charities  received  S5.OO0  each,  and  fourteen  others 
were  given  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  each.  In  ad- 
dition, servants  were  remembered. 

An  art  collection,  valued  at  SI, 000, 000,  was 
given  to  the  City  Library  Association  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith. 

Theodore  B.  Basselln  of  Croghan,  N.  Y.,  willed 
$1,000,000  to  the  Catholic  Universitv  of  Amer- 
ica, Including  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  hall. 
He  also  gave  S25.000  for  a  parochial  school  at 
Croghan  and  $100,000  In  trust  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  have  a  new  university,  which 
was  made  possible  by  a  $1,000,000  gift  from  Asa 
Candler.  In  addition,  sums  and  property  given 
by  others  will  bring  the  sum  up  another  million. 
Liberty  E.  Holden  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  left 
$1,000,000  to  the  Medical  School  of  Western 
Reserve  University  for  a  foundation  in  memory 
of  his  son. 

The  WTorld  Peace  Foundation  received  $1,000,- 
000  on  the  death  of  Its  founder,  Edwin  Ginn  of 
Boston,    Mass. 

-i.ooo.OOO  was  given  by  R.  A.  Long  of  Kane 
City,   Mo.,  to  a  fund  raised  for  the  Disciples  of 
Christ    Church. 

James  Deerlng  of  Chicago  gave  SI, 000,000  to 
Wesley  Hospital,  Chicago,  in  memory  of  William 
Deerlng,  father,  and  Mrs.  Howe,  sister,  of  the 
donor. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Gertrude  Cutter  left  $1,000,000 
to  the  executors  of  her  will  to  distribute  among 
persons  in  need. 

It  was  reported  that  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  be- 
queathed SI. 000,000  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
<  att,  to  be  used  In  furthering  the  cause  of  woman 
suffraRe. 

The  Marchioness  Arcontl-Vlsconte  of  Paris 
presented  to  the  Louvre  her  entire  collection  of 
paintings,  porcelains,  furniture  and  other  art  ob- 
jects,  valued  at  $1,000,000. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Asa  M. 
Packer,  Lehigh  University  received  ssoo.000  and 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
$82,000. 
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A  will  to  be  contested  In  court  Is  that  of  Ernest 
V.  Cowell,  who  left  the  University  of  California 
$750,000  for  scholarships  and  the  erection  of  a 
stadium. 

$750,000  went  to  Yale  University,  as  provided 
for  In  the  will  of  Mary  Hotchklss  of  East  River, 
Ct. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  re- 
ceived $750, 000  for  a  school  for  naval  architecture 
and  marine  engineering  from  the  estate  of  Charles 
H.  Pratt  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  gift  was  con- 
tested. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Murray  of  New  York  left  an  es- 
tate of  $600,000  to  ten  religious  and  charitable 
institutions.  They  are  the  Women's  Hospital, 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York  City  Mission 
and  Tract  Society,  Women's  Branch  of  the  New 
York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  St.  John's 
Guild,  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  Board  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Working 
Girls'  Vacation  Fund. 

Harris  C.  Fahnstock,  the  New  York  banker, 
left  $540,000  to  charity.  Of  this  sum  $100,000 
went  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  St. ..Luke's  Hospital,  and 
the  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital: 
$25,000  to  St.  Thomas's  Church;  $10,000  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Fund  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Clergy- 
men, and  $5,000  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
In  addition,  he  set  aside  $10,000  to  be  distributed 
to  employes  of  the  bank  of  which  he  was  Presi- 
dent. 

Half  a  million  dollars  were  given  anonymously 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  the  alumni  gave  $211,000. 

The  General  Education  Board  distributed 
$100,000  to  Washington  and  Lee  University; 
$100,000  to  Elmira  College;  $100,000  to  Hendrix 
College;  $100,000  to  Wells  College;  $33,000  to 
Wofford  College;  $25,000  to  Hampden  Institute; 
$15,000  to  Stelman  Seminary;  $10,000  to  Tuske- 
gee  Institute;  $15,000  for  rural  school  work  in 
Southern  States;  $33,750  to  professors  of  second- 
ary education  in  the  South;  $19,500  to  Maine  agri- 
cultural work;  $10,000  to  New  Hampshire  agri- 
cultural work. 

Morrill  Wyman  willed  nearly  $500,000  to  Har- 
vard University  for  medical  research,  In  honor  of 
his  father;  $50,000  for  the  "promoting  of  good 
citizenship"  by  the  study  of  republican  govern- 
ment, and  $50,000  will  revert  to  the  institution 
upon  the  death  of  a  cousin. 

Catholic  educational  work  was  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  from  $200,000  to  $500,000  by  the 
will  of  Miss  Eliza  Andrews  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  $21,000  was  given  for  charitable  purposes. 

Frederick  G.  Bourne,  prominent  capitalist  and 
manufacturer  of  Oakdale,  L.  I.,  gave  $500,000 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  for  the  Choir  School  and  $5,000  to  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  received  the 
entire  collection  of  paintings  and  other  valuable 
works  of  art  of  Mrs.  Mary  Johnston,  widow  of 
Edward  W.  Scudder  Johnston,  a  leading  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar. 

$500,000  in  stock  was  announced  would  be  set 
aside  by  the  National  Carbon  Co.  for  Its  em- 
ployes. 

Public  institutions,  including  Harvard  and 
Johns  Hopkins  Universities  and  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  are  conditional  residuary 
legatees  under  the  will  of  Gardiner  M.  Lane  of 
Boston.  The  residuary  bequests  are  $250,000  to 
Harvard  University  to  establish  the  George 
Martin  Lane  fund,  and  $100,000  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  to  establish  a  Basil  Gildersleeve 
fund.  The  remainder  is  bequeathed  to  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  Mr.  Lane 
was  President. 

$500,000  was  given  to  the  Episcopal  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Mount  St. 
Albans,  near  Washington,  by  Mrs.  Archibald  D. 
Russell  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Robert  F.  Crozer  of  Pennsylvania  willed 
$100,000  in  trust  and  $10,000  outright  to  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary;  $50,000  in  trust  and 
$10,000  outright  each  to  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  Philadelphia,  the  American 
Baptist     Missionary    Union,    Boston,    and    the 


American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  in  New 
York;  $200,000  was  also  given  for  a  hospital  in 
Upland,  near  Chester,  Pa.,  and  amounts  of  from 
$5,000  to  $50,000  went  to  several  churches  and 
societies. 

The  will  of  Hugo  Reisinger  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
when  filed,  disclosed  that  $500,000  was  left  to 
charity  for  educational  purposes.  Columbia 
University  came  in  for  $100,000  and  Harvard  for 
$50,000.  The  residue  of  the  estate  goes  to  found 
a  hospital  in  his  native  town  of  Wiesbaden, 
Germany,  for  the  care  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  old. 

J.  K.  L.  Ross  of  Montreal  gave  $500,000  to  the 
Government  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  or 
for  a  fund  for  soldiers'  families. 

Nearly  $500,000  was  willed  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  a  park  by  Miss  Alice  W.  Hayes,  who  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Treat,  founder  of 
that  city. 

Miss  Letitia  Deniston  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  left 
$500,000  as  follows:  Presbyterian  Board  Foreign 
Missions,  $150,000;  Presbyterian  Board  Home 
Missions,  $50,000;  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  $50,000;  Humane 
Society,  $50,000;  Humane  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  $25,000;  and  the  remainder,  the 
residuary  estate,  to  the  first  two  named  missions. 

Edwin  Bradbury  Smith  of  New  York  willed 
$500,000  to  Bowdoin  College,  from  where  he  was 
graduated. 

$500,000  was  given  to  Yale  University  to  es- 
tablish the  Anthony  N.  Brady  Memorial  Founda- 
tion by  the  late  financier's  family.  The  Income 
to  be  given  annually  to  the  school  for  ten  years 
to  enable  the  University  to  declare  operative  at 
once  the  agreement  with  the  General  Hospital 
Society  of  Connecticut,  and  to  conclude  the  al- 
liance between  the  Yale  Medical  School  and  the 
New  Haven  Hospital.  The  fund  Is  to  become 
the  property  of  the  University  If  the  Institution 
receives  within  the  ten-year  period  a  total  of  $2,- 
000,000  for  the  medical  school,  exclusive  of  gifts 
from  the  Brady  family. 

Melville  C.  Day  willed  his  residuary  estate, 
$162,065,  and  $300,000  to  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.  He  also  bequeathed  $25,000  to 
the  Wardell  Home  for  Old  Ladies  at  Saco,  Me. 
Previous  to  his  death  he  made  gifts  to  the 
academy  aggregating  $260,000. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Douglas  Russell  of  New  York 
City  gave  $500,000  to  erect  the  sanctuary  of  the 
National  Cathedral  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

$400,000  was  left  for  a  home  for  Ohio  school 
teachers,  and  $50,000  for  a  hospital  at  Vinton, 
la.,  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Gay. 

Thomas  S.  Klrkwood  of  Chicago,  III.,  willed 
$415,000  among  the  Chicago  Home  for  the 
Friendless  and  the  Chicago  Lylng-ln,  Presby- 
terian, St.  Luke's  and  Passavant  Hospitals. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $155,000  was  the  largest 
single  donation  ever  received  by  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Altogether  they  re- 
ceived $410,000,  most  of  which  was  anonymous. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  George  Lauder,  $400,000 
was  given  to  Yale  Medical  School  by  the  Lauder 
family  of  Pittsburgh. 

Alfred  D.  Hermance  willed  $400,000  to  Cornell 
University  for  a  scholarship  fund  for  graduates 
of  the  Willlamsport,  Pa.,  high  school. 

Mr.  William  Runkle  of  New  Jersey  bequeathed 
large  sums  to  charitable  purposes.  Among  them 
was  $100,000  to  Lafayette  College.  Others  were 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  for  disabled 
ministers  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased ministers,  $50,000;  Home  Missions  Board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  the  College 
Board  of  that  church,  $25,000  each;  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Orange,  N.  J.,  $25,000;  Orange  Free 
Library,  $25,000;  Orange  Orphan  Society, 
$25,000;  Orange  Memorial  Hospital,  $10,000; 
Children's  Aid  and  Protective  Society,  $10,000; 
Orange  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  $10,000;  American 
Sunday  School  Mission. of  New  York,  $25,000; 
Presbyterian  Church,  Asbury,  N.  J.,  $10,000; 
the  cemetery  of  that  church,  $10,000. 

$300,000  was  willed  by  A.  McKay  as  follows: 
$100,000  to  the  Art  Institute  for  the  maintenance 
and  enlargement  of  the  Munger  collection  of 
paintings;  $100,000  to  the  Home  for  Destitute 
and  Crippled  Children;  and  $100,000  to  the  Mary 
Thompson  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

The  radium  from  150  tons  of  ore,  valued  at 
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about  $350,000,  was  given  to  hospitals  by  A.  I. 
du  Pont  of  Delaware. 

Henry  J.  Braker  gave  8354,034  to  Tufts  College. 

Sir  Robert  Baden  received  $325,000  toward  an 
endowment  for  the  Boy  Scouts  movement. 

The  will  of  Miss  Harriet  Otis  Cruft,  a  Boston 
spinster,  contained  public  bequests  aggregating 
$325,000. 

The  will  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson  divided 
$300,000  among  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  New  York  Historical  Society,  Society 
or  the  New  York  Hospital,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
and  Columbia  University. 

Ground  valued  at  $300,000  will  become  a  free 
cemetery  for  the  citizens  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
after  the  donor's  sister,  Miss  Emma  Merritt,  dies. 

Victor  M.  Osborne  of  New  York  left  $300,000 
to  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  which  gift  is  being  contested. 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  received 
$300,000  in  trust  by  the  will  of  Melville  P.  Day 
of  New  York,  who  resided  for  twenty  years 
abroad.  In  case  the  academy  trustees  do  not 
agree  the  legacy  goes  to  Yale  University. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Pell  of  New  York  left  S272.324 
to  Columbia  University,  and  sums  to  several 
charitable  and  educational  institutions. 

$265,420  will  go  to  Princeton  University  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Emma  Allyce  Hartley,  as 
stated  in  the  will  of  her  husband,  Dr.  Frank 
Hartley.  Princeton  also  receives  $5,000  cash. 
Bowdoln  College  came  in  for  §15,000,  and  the 
Society  of  New  York  Hospital  for  85,000. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  agreed  to  give  825,000  to 
Leonard  Hospital,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  providing  the 
citizens  of  that  city  raised  an  additional  $40,000. 
Among  her  other  gifts  were  81,000  to  the  ambu- 
lance fund  of  the  Southampton  Hospital;  funds 
for  the  State  Museum  to  acquire  a  series  of  106 
bird  paintings  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  S10.000  to  the  New  York  Zoological 
park  to  add  to  the  Permanent  Wild  Life  Protec- 
tion Fund  to  protect  Federal  migratory  birds; 
$25,000  for  a  teachers'  rest  at  Tomkins  Cove, 
N.  Y.  She  is  also  a  contributor  to  the  American 
Society  for  Control  of  Cancer,  and  other  chari- 
table organizations. 

New  York  State  received  a  gift  of  350  acres  of 
land  west  of  Albany  from  Mrs.  Emma  Treadwell 
Thacher  for  a  park. 

$250,000  was  given  anonymously  to  Wellesley 
College. 

Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago  gave  $250,000  to 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  sent  a  check  for 
$25,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
negro  men  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  also  agreed  to 
provide  money  to  erect  rural  schoolhouses  for 
negroes  in  the  South,  and  gave  $4,015  to  the 
Infant  Welfare  Fund  in  Chicago. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  contributed  S100.000 
to  the  Red  Cross  Society,  $125,000  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  National  Relief  Fund  In  London,  and 
$25,000  to  Queen  Mary's  Fund  for  providing 
work  for  women  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  war. 

Matthew  Chaloner  Durfee  Borden  of  New  York 
bequeathed  8250,000  to  Yale. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Farrar  of  New  York  be- 
queathed $250,000  to  charity. 

Miss  Emily  Mathilda  Easton  of  Felling,  Dur- 
ham. England,  besides  providing  large  sums  for 
her  servants  In  her  will,  left  8250,000  to  educa- 
tional and  charitable  Institutions. 

David  D.  Stewart  of  St.  Albans.  Mo.,  gave 
$230,000  to  Institutions  In  Minneapolis.    Minn. 

Eben  S.  Draper,  who  died  in  Massachusetts, 
set  aside  $234,000  to  be  divided  as  follows: 
$20,000  to  the  Hopedale  Unitarian  Parish, 
$100,000  and  real  estate  adjoining  to  Mllford 
Hospital,  $100,000  to  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  $10,000  to  American 
Unitarian  Association,  84,000  to  proprietors  <>? 
Hopedale  village  cemetery,  and  several  bequests 
to  employes. 

Kenneth  S.  Walbnnk  of  Chicago  willed  $225,000 
among  the  Chicago  Charity  Hospital,  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  and  the  Chicago  Home  for 
Incurables 

Mrs.    Mathilda  E.   Webb,  who  died  In   Brook- 
lvn.    X.    V  .    left    s  10, oo«»    to    Plymouth    Church, 
and  $5,000  to  t  tie  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwlght  Hill's. 
to  be  used  for  church  purposes.      $200,000  Is 
given  among  ten  Institutions,  namely,  the  Long 


Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn  Home  for  the 
Aged,  Graham  Home  for  Old  Ladles,  Brooklyn 
Orphan  Asylum,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Brook- 
lyn Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  Brooklyn  Home  for  Consumptives, 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  House  of  St.  Giles  the  Cripple, 
and  the  Home  for  Friendless  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Bryant  of  New  York  willed,  In 
case  of  his  wife's  remarriage  and  anyhow  at  her 
death,  his  estate  of  $200,000  as  follows:  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  one-seventh  of 
residue;  New  York  Medical  College,  one-seventh; 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Norwich,  Ct.,  one- 
forty-second,  and  the  Norwich  Hospital,  five 
forty-seconds.  A  contingent  bequest  of  85,000 
was  willed  to  Bellevue  Hospital's  surgical  ward, 
St.  Joseph's  Guild,  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Alumni 
Association,  and  the  Old  Women's  Home  of 
Norwich,  Ct.  In  addition  he  provided  81,000  In 
trust  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  ethics  as  practised  by  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Gen.  Charles  Cleveland  Dodge,  the  late  philan- 
thropist, set  aside  for  charity  all  his  interests  in 
the  Boston,  Cape  Cod  and  New  York  Canal 
Company,  which  amounted  to  over  $200,000. 

John  L.  Cadwalader  of  New  York,  at  his  death, 
bequeathed  Princeton  University  $25,000,  the 
New  York  Public  Library  8100,000,  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  825,000,  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of 
animals,  the  Alumni  Association  of  Harvard 
Law  School  85,000,  six  months'  salary  to  all  em- 
ployes of  his  law  firm  and  his  household  servants 
who  had  been  with  him  for  five  years. 

Besides  directing  that  the  residue  of  her  estate 
should  go  to  the  Hackley  School,  Mrs.  Frances 
Hackley  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  gave  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Black  Rock,  Ct.,  and 
Archbald,  Pa.,  $2,000  each;  Society  for  Relief  of 
Destitute  Blind,  New  York  City,  $5,000;  Manas- 
sas Industrial  School,  Manassas,  Va.,  Berean 
College,  Kentucky,  Pitt  Delllngham  School, 
Calhoun,  Ala.,  Fort  Valley  Industrial  School, 
Georgia,  Kowallga  Academy,  Alabama,  $5,000 
each;  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  New  York,  $5,000  each; 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City,  850,000; 
Pennsylvania  Unlversallst  Convention,  S50.000, 
and  a  fund  in  trust  for  the  John  Raymond  Memo- 
rial Church  Universalist,  Scranton,  Pa.,  In  memory 
of   the   testator's  father,  John  Raymond. 

Byron  L.  Smith,  late  President  of  the  Northern 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  left  8100,000  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  long-time  officers  and  employes 
of  the  company,  810,000  to  the  Chicago  Home  for 
Incurables,  810,000  to  the  Chicago  Orphan 
Asylum,  810,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Chicago,  810,000  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  In 
addition  $500  a  year  toward  the  upkeep  of  the 
Solomon  A.  Smith  ward,  $10,000  to  the  Old 
People's  Home  of  Chicago,  SIO.OOO  to  the  Art 
Instttute,  $10,000  to  the  visiting  nurses,  $5,000 
to  the  Alice  Home  at  Lake  Forest,  825,000  to  the 
James  C.  King  Home  for  Old  Men. 

Mrs.  Hanna  H.  Abbe  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
willed  $191,000  to  charitv.  Among  the  sums 
were  $50,000  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  at  New  Bed- 
ford, 8100,000  to  the  New  Bedford  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
$10,000  to  the  New  Bedford  Day  Nursery,  and 
$10,000  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tecn- 
noloey. 

An  anonvmous  gift  of  3175,000  was  made  to 
the  Methodist   Board  of  Foreign   Missions. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Baldwin  announced  that  she 
would  build  a  $175,000  chapel  In  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  In  memory  of  her  husband. 

Herman  C.  von  Post  of  New  York  willed 
$20,000  to  the  Sheltering  Arms;  $50,000  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion;  $50,000  to  St. 
Lukes  Hospital;  and  $10,000  each  to  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  American  Geographical 
Society  of  New  York  City,  the  Society  of  St. 
Johnland,  and  the  Home  of  Rest  for  Consump- 
tives. 

John  Eccles  of  Norwich.  Ct ..  willed  to  religious 
institutions,  among  them  six  churches,  $166,000. 

Adrian    lselin,    Jr.,    and    his    sister,    Georglne 
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Iselin  of  New  York,  presented  a  modern  hospital, 
costing  $165,000,  to  Indiana,  Pa. 

$160,000  was  given  anonymously  to  Cornell 
University. 

Mrs.  Katherine  McKee  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
willed  $150,000  in  trust,  the  Income  from  which 
is  to  buy  coal  for  the  poor  of  the  Lawrencevllle 
district  of  her  home  city,  and  to  care  for  the  poor 
of  the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
addition  she  created  a  fund  of  S5.000  for  aged 
preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Henry  M.  Gescheidt  of  New  York  at  his  death 
made  provision  for  $150,000  to  be  given  to 
Trinity  Church  for  a  bread  line,  every  loaf  to  bear 
his  name.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion to  carry  out  his  wishes  he  stated  that  the 
money  was  to  be  given  to  the  Five  Points  House 
of  Industry  and  to  hospitals. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hackett  bequeathed  $40,000  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York;  $100,000 
to  Syracuse  University;  $10,000  to  Woodlawn 
Cemetery,  and  $2,000  to  the  Kenslco  Cemetery. 

Miss  Serena  Rhlnelander  bequeathed  $50,000 
to  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  the  income  to  be 
used  to  preserve  the  memorials  of  her  father; 
$50,000  to  St.  James's  Church,  the  income  to  be 
spent  for  repairs  on  the  church  and  memorials  of 
the  Rhlnelander  family;  $50,000  to  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  the  Income  to  be  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Rhlnelander  Industrial  School. 

William  N.  Hartshorn  of  Boston,  Mass., 
pledged  $140,000  to  the  Northfleld  schools. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital  received  $125,000  for 
two  neurological  wards  from  Samuel  and  Harry 
Sachs. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Anna  Sundberg  Williams  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gave  $125,000  as  follows:  The 
Wartburg  Orphan  Farm  School  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, $3,000;  the  German  HosDltal  Society,  $43,- 
000,  and  the  German  Evangelical  Aid  Society  of 
Brooklyn,  $3,000.  The  residue  to  be  divided 
among  the  first  two  named  Institutions,  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Blind  Ba- 
bies' Sunshine  Home. 

$125,000  was  left  to  Emperor  William  for  the 
expansron  of  the  German  Navy  by  Herr  Vahldick 
of  Luebeck. 

It  was  reported  that  Sir  James  Key  Caird,  the 
millionaire  jute  manufacturer  of  Dundee,  gave 
$120,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Shackleton 
Antarctic  expedition. 

Miss  Katherine  Allen  bequeathed  $117,500  to 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Ex-Senator  A.  O.  Bacon,  who  died  in  February, 
left  land  In  Macon,  Ga.,  valued  at  $100,000,  and 
in  addition  $10,000  In  cash,  to  be  given  to  the  city 
for  a  park  on  the  death  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt  made  a  gift  of  $113,750  to 
Columbia  University. 

Donations  were  received  for  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  amounting  to  $106,534. 

Mrs.  Lina  V.  Happel  bequeathed  $104,000  as 
follows:  In  memory  of  her  only  son,  who  is  dead, 
$25,000  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  German  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  $15,000; 
Brooklyn  Poor  Association  in  Livingston  Street, 
$5,000;  $5,000  each  to  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Home,  the  Brooklyn  Fed- 
eration of  Jewish  Charities,  the  Home  for  Desti- 
tute Blind,  Manhattan;  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured 
and  Crippled  Children,  Manhattan:  other  Institu- 
tions mentioned  were  the  Frauen  Vereln  of  the 
Deutsches  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  $3,000,  and  the 
Lutheran  Cemetery,  $1,000.  She  also  left  810,- 
000  for  charitable  purposes  to  the  village  of  En- 
zweihingen,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  In  memory 
of  Caroline  and  Christian  Voge!,  and  $15,000  to 
the  City  of  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

The  will  of  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  disposed 
of  his  collection  of  curios  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  contributed  $100,000  for  an 
endowment  for  the  Red  Cross.  He  also  presented 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  a  collection  of  philo- 
sophical and  theological  manuscripts  and  books, 
about  10,000  volumes  in  all. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company  con- 
tributed $100,000  to  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund, 
to  care  for  the  wives  and  children  and  dependents 
of  the  men  who  went  from  Canada  as  soldiers 
In  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  en- 
gaged in  war. 


An  anonymous  gift  of  $100,000  was  given  to 
Wellesley  College. 

Amherst  College  received  $100,000  from  an 
unnamed  donor  for  the  Geo.  D.  Olds  professor- 
ship. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $100,000  was  made  to 
the  Medford  Sanitarium  at  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  Yale  Divinity  School  received  $100,000 
from  Mrs.  D.  Willis  James  and  Arthur  Curtlss  of 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  $100,000  from  an  anony- 
mous source. 

Charles  W.  Harkness  gave  $100,000  to  Yale 
University. 

An  anonymous  donor  offered  $100,000  to  the 
Northfleld  schools. 

Mrs.  Jennie  R.  Brown  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  left 
$100,000  for  a  home  for  destitute  aged. 

Mrs.  William  Abbey  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
willed  $50,000  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  In  New  Bed- 
ford; $10,000  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  $40,000  to  other  institutions. 

Harvard  University  received  $100,000  from  the 
class  of  1889. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Kennedy  gave  $100,000  to  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary. 

$100,000  was  divided  among  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  American  Seamen's  Home,  and  the  American 
Baptist  Church,  according  to  the  will  of  James 
B.  Loring  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Corr  gave  $100,000  to  Villanova  Col- 
lege in  Pennsylvania. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital  received  $100,000  from 
Mrs.  Louis  W.  Neustader;  three  perpetual  beds 
at  $5,000  each,  two  memorial  beds  at  $2,500  each 
from  friends,  and  three  new  funds  were  created, 
one  for  $10,000  and  two  for  $5,000  each. 

Mrs_  Nettie  McCormick,  Mrs.  Cyrus  H. 
McCormlck,  and  Mr.  Harold  F.  McCormick  to- 
gether gave  $100,000  to  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  for  endowment. 

Mrs.  D.  Wills  James  and  Arthur  Curtis  James 
of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  gave  $100,000  to  aid  the 
development  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  into  a 
University  School  of  Religion. 

Major  R.  W.  Millsaps  gave  $100,000  to  Mill- 
saps  College,  Jackson,  Miss. 

$100,000  was  given  anonymously  to  Yale 
Divinity  School. 

An  anonymous  gift  of  $20,000,  to  be  followed 
by  four  additional  gifts  of  the  same  amount,  was 
given  to  Yale  in  memory  of  Gilbert  L.  Stark,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  Chair  of  Social  Service 
in  the  School  of  Religion. 

An  alumnus  of  the  university  gave  $100,000  to 
Yale 

Charles  W.  Harkness  gave  $100,000  to  Yale 
University. 

The  Mask  and  Wig  Club  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  residence  for  the  University  for  the  use  of  the 
Provost,  costing  between  $75,000  and  $100,000. 
Jacob  Langeloth,  a  member  of  the  America 
Metal  Co.,  left  a  bequest  to  be  used  for  public 
schools,  playgrounds,  hospitals,  libraries,  gym- 
nasiums, etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Langeloth,  Pa.  In  addition  he  left  $5,000  to 
Mount  Slnal  Hospital,  the  German  Hospital  and 
Dispensary,  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  and  Throat 
Hospital,  Columbia  University,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art:  $2,500  to  the  Mannheim 
Park  in  Germany:  $2,000  each  to  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  and  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor;  $1,500  to  the  Chrystie 
Recreation  Rooms  In  Chrystie  Street:  $1,000 
each  to  the  Isabella  Heimath,  and  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden:  also  a  sum,  the  amount 
not  mentioned,  to  go  to  the  Valeria  Home, 
named  for  his  wife. 

Miss  Barbara  Kerr  of  Coraopolis,  Pa.,  divided 
her  estate  of  $95,000  between  the  Home  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Women's  Association  of 
North  America  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
Home  for  Friendless. 

Lina  Somerville  of  Ravenjia,  Ohio,  gave  part  of 
her  estate  of  $85,000  to  the  Ravenna  Methodist 
Church  and  the  rest  to  a  Cleveland  church. 

The  family  of  the  late  Stephen  M.  Clement  gave 

$80,000  to  Yale  University  to  support  the  Chair 

of  Religious  Methods  in  the  School  of  Religion. 

Edward  A.  Drummond  gave  $80,000  to  Bow- 

doin  College. 

J.  N.  Pew  estate  gave  $80,000  to  Grove  City 
College  for  a  Memorial  Hall    Boys'    Dormitory. 
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Thirty-five  hundred  employes  of  the  Alexander 
Smith  Carpet  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  re- 
ceived a  bonus  of  $80,000.  This  was  the  sixth 
bonus  the  employes  received  In  three  years,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $420,000  that  has  been  divided 
among  the  men  and  women  workers. 

$80,000  went  to  Roman  Catholic  charities 
from  the  estate  of  James  A.  Casey,  a  former  resin 
manufacturer. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Merrell  Clement  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
presented  $80,000  to  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Robert  G.  Ogden,  the  late  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist, willed  $8,000  to  the  Harriet  Holland 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
$1,000  to  the  Dixie  Hospital  at  Hampton,  Va., 
and  $20,000  and  a  contingent  interest  in  one-third 
of  a  $50,000  fund  to  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute  at  Hampton,  Va. 

Catherine  E.  Daly  willed  $76,000  to  the  Ameri- 
can S.  P.  C.  A.  In  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Leander  Townsend  Chamberlain, 
late  preacher  and  author,  provided  that  $30,000 
be  given  to  the  Salonica  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Institute  in  Turkey.  He  gave  other  be- 
quests to  various  Institutions,  and  $35,000  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  will  of  Miss  Mary  Louisa  van  Wagenen 
of  New  York  disclosed  that  $25,000  was  left  to 
the  General  Clergy  Relief  Fund  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  In  memory  of  John  B.  Lewis, 
her  uncle,  a  like  sum  to  the  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety In  memory  of  her  father,  Hubert  G.  van 
Wagenen,  $3,000  to  endow  a  crib  In  the  Seaside 
Hospital  of  St.  John's  Guild  in  memory  of  her 
cousin,  Hubert  Lewis,  $8,000  to  the  Home  for 
Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples  In  memory  of  her 
brother,  Brltton  van  Wagenen,  and  S5,p00  to 
St.  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  Women  in  memory  of 
her  mother.  Other  bequests  were  to  the  Home 
for  Half  Orphans  and  Destitute  Children,  the 
New  York  Bible  Society,  and  the  New  York 
P.  E.  Mission. 

A  gift  of  $15,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  five 
years  was  made  to  the  Egyptian  Department  of 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  by  Mrs.  Edward 
J.  Tytus  as  a  memorial  to  her  son. 

Washington  and  Lee  University  will  have  a 
new  $75,000  gymnasium,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Parker  Doremus,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
who  left  his  whole  estate  to  the  university. 

Carll  Harrison  De  Sliver,  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
art  connoisseur  and  philanthropist,  left  at  his 
death  $50,000  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  $10,000  to  the  Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  $2,500  each  to  the  Brooklyn 
Children's  Aid  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Brooklyn 
Industrial  School  Association  and  Home  for 
Destitute  Children,  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  and  the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles  the  Crip- 
ple. Should  his  son,  Albert  De  Silver,  die  with- 
out Issue,  after  his  mother,  a  trust  fund  of 
$650,000  will  fall  to  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Swedenborgian  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  $766,000  will  go  to  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Miss  Cora  V.  Catlln  willed  $30,000  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  for  chancel 
decorations  In  memory  of  her  brother,  N.  W. 
Stuyvesant  ratlin,  110,000  to  St.  Mark's  Church, 
mid  to  the  Poet-Graduate  Hospital  for  a  bed 
in  the  children's  ward.  Sio.ooo  to  christian 
Helpers'  Home,  Brooklyn,  $300  to  S.  P.  C.  A., 
$10,000  to  New  York  University  for  a  scholarship 
to  be  known  as  the  N.  W.  Stuyvesant  CatliQ 
Scholarship,  ami  S5.000  to  St.  Luke's  Home  for 
Aged  <  lentlewomen. 

Miss  Sarah  Ferguson  of  Stamford.  <  'r.,  willed 
$50,()i)it  to  St.  Andrew's  Church.  110,000  each  for 
the  endowment  of  St.  John's  Church  House,  and 
for  the  church,  and  $10,000  to  the  Ferguson 
T.lbrary. 

The  University  of  Virginia  received  from  the 
estate  of  Col.  James  H.  Skinner  Sll.'.tss  for 
Episcopal  ministerial  students,  and  $23,373  from 
the  E.  J.  Folks  estate  to  establish  scholarships. 

M.  F.  Dunn  gave  165,000  to  Earl  bam  College. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  L.  Butler,  who  was  the  widow  of 
Charles  II.  Butler  of  the  firm  of  Butler  Bros., 
provided  In  her  will  that  the  Stamford  Hospital 
and  Greenwich  ceneral  Hospital  each  receive 
.000.  The  Free  Industrial  School  for  Crip- 
pled Children,  the  Home  for  Destitute  Children. 


the  Darrach  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  the 
New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital, 
all  of  New  York,  received  $3,000  each. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks  gave  $62,200  to  Swarth- 
more  College. 

Miss  Cora  Barnes  of  New  York  City  willed 
$10,000  to  the  New  York  School  for  Applied 
Design  for  Women,  and  $50,000  to  the  New  Yora. 
Kindergarten  Association. 

The  bulk  of  the  $60,000  estate  accumulated  by 
John  Hoey  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  will  go  to  the 
Catholic  poor  of  his  native  city. 

In  order  to  insure  the  completion  of  her  hus- 
band's plans  for  the  new  Germanic  Museum  at 
Harvard,  Mrs.  Adolphus  Busch  of  St.  Louis  of- 
fered $56,000  to  the  institution. 

Home  and  foreign  mission  activities  will  profit 
by  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Henry.  The 
Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  churcn. 
Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Home 
Missions  each  get  $10,00o,  and  $25,  00  goes  to 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief. 

T.  Wistar  Brown  gave  $51,000  to  Haverford 
College. 

Kate  S.  and  Lucy  M.  Buckingham  of  Chicago, 
111.,  conveyed,  according  to  the  wishes  of  their 
late  brother,  three  lots  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  Settlement.  The  property  adjoins  the 
settlement. 

Mrs.  Melissa  Stewart  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
besides  bequeathing  $6,000  to  be  Invested  and 
the  Income  applied  to  the  salaries  of  pastors  in 
four  Minnesota  churches,  provided  that  the  resi- 
due of  her  estate,  amounting  to  about  $40,000. 
shall  be  converted  Into  the  "Stewart  Memorial 
Fund  for  Widows  and  Orphans,"  and  distributed 
among  Institutions  in  North  Dakota. 

Sums  of  $50,000  were  given  by  the  following 
persons:     Miss  Susan  Minns  of  Boston,  in  honor 
of  che  late  Susan  M.  Hallo  well,  formerly  professor 
of    botany    in    Wellesley,    to    Wellesley    College; 
Alexander    E.    Orr,    banker    and    rapid    transit 
pioneer,  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Long    Island;    Mrs.    Thomas   J.    Emery   of    Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  to  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.    Y.;   Mrs.   E.   H.   Harriman,   to   Barnard 
College;  anonymous,  to  Williams  College  endow- 
ment   fund;    Abraham    Steinman,    cotton    goods 
merchant,  bequeathed  to  Hebrew  Technical  In- 
stitution,   New    York;    Nathaniel    S.    Stone,    to 
Harvard    University   in    memory   of   his   brother 
Henry;  Mrs.  Otto  Huber,  widow  of  the  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,   brewer,   bequeathed  S25.000  each  to  St. 
Catherine's   Hospital   and   the   German   Hospital 
of  Brooklyn;  Hallen  Parker,  to  Whitman  College; 
the  Levi  M.  Stewart  estate,  to  Carleton  College, 
Northfleld,    Minn.;    James    J.    Hill,    to    Carleton 
College  at  Northfleld,  Minn.;   Moses  Fell  Dunn, 
in  the  form  of  real  estate,  to  Purdue  University; 
Alexander   Moore,   to   Wittenberg   College;    Mrs. 
Francis  Furnald,  to  Colorado  College,  to  complete 
the  equipment  of  Furnald  Hall,  the  new  dormi- 
tory:  Charles  H.   Pine  of  Ansonia,   Ct.,   to   Yale 
University,    to    aid    poor   students;    Miss    Mary 
Semple  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  income  for  vacations 
for  women  who  work  for  a  living  or  who  are  ill; 
James  J.  Hill,  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  hog 
cholera  at   the  Rockefeller  Institute.    New   York, 
An  offer  of  $25,000  was  made  to  Bishop  George 
W.   Mundelein  of  Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,  fur  the  com- 
pletion of  the  chapel  and  the  building  of  a  new 
rectory  on  the  condition  that  a  like  sum  be  raised. 
If  not,  the  money  is  to  be  given  to  charity. 

Mary  How  Stefnns  willed  a  trust  fund  of 
$47,270  to  Columbia  University  for  a  professor- 
ship endowment  to  be  known  as  the  Hall  J.  How 
fund  in  memory  of  her  father. 

Nfre.  Uilllaro  Blnney  of  Providence  left  $40,000 
in  public  bequests. 

Garrett  Foxwell  of  Chestertown.  Md.,  left  an 
estate  worth  $40,000  to   Washington  Coll, 

The  following  institutions  receive  $10,000 
apiece,  as  named  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Hastings  Holme,  who  died  In  London:  The 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animate, 
the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital,  the  Five 
Points  House  of  Industry,  and  the  City  Hospital 
of  Los  Angeles,  CaL. 

By  the  clause  In  the  will  of  Mrs.  Christiana 
Evans  of  Denver.  Col.,  $25,000  was  named  to  be- 
dlstrlbuted  to  men  who  proved  failures.  In  ad- 
dition. $10,000  was  bequeathed  to  the  Craig 
Colony,  and  $5,000  to  the  Children's  Home. 
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Frederick  Townsend  Martin  left  his  engravings 
and  artistic  objects  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  and  $40,000  to  servants. 

George  W.  Xevil  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  purposes 
to  give  his  wealth  to  hospitals  before  he  dies,  in 
S5.00*  instalments.  Already  he  has  contributed 
$38,000  as  follows:  55,000  each  to  the  German 
Hospital,  Jewish  Hospital,  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  and  818,000  to  the 
Home  for  Incurables. 

Mrs.  Finley  Shepard  gave  S35,000  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  Va. 

Large  bequests  to  various  Presbyterian  bodies 
and  many  charities  were  made  in  the  will  of  Judge 
Nathaniel  Ewing  of  Uniontown,  Pa.  In  addition 
he  left  810,000  to  Princeton  University. 

Z.  R.  Cornwell  gave  832,169  to  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. 

Milton  S.  Durham  willed  S32.472  to  De  Pauw 
University. 

Nathaniel  Thayer  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  be- 
queathed 815,000  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  legacies  to  several  educational  institutions  In 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Former  Judge  John  Forest  Dillon  left  the  New 
York  County  Lawvers'  Association  his  law 
library  and  82,000,  Bar  Association  SI, 000  and  a 
collection  of  books,  Barnard  College  SI, 000, 
N.  Y.  Institute,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  SI, 000, 
S.  P.  C.  A.  S500,  St.  Bernard's  Church,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J.,  S100;  County  of  Scott,  la.,  810,000 
lor  a  fountain  at  Davenport,  la.;  Iowa  State 
University  810,000,  Disciples  of  Christ  Church 
S  1,000,  James  Grant  Library  Association,  Daven- 
port, la.,  SI, 000;  Iowa  College,  Grinned,  la.,  and 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  81,000  each. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Blair,  wife  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
Blair,  a  New  York  banker,  willed  to  the  Women's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  85,000,  Presbyterian 
Home  Mission  85,000,  International  Committee 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  85,000,  City  Mission  and  Tract 
Society  85,000,  Church  of  Jesus,  Porto  Rico, 
S5.000:  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Stearns  of  Germantown, 
Pa.,  82,000;  American  McCall  Association  85,000, 
Youu?  Women's  Christian  Association  85,000. 

William  P.  Sanford  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  do- 
nated at  his  death  85,000  each  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  the  Dea- 
conesses' Home  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Home,  New  York  City.  The  tenth  of  the  residu- 
arv  estate  to  the  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island 
Church  Society,  Bedford  Branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Women's  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  Brooklyn  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Francis  Skinner,  a  wealthy  yachtsman  of 
Boston,  left  S10.000  to  the  rector  and  wardens  of 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Boston;  810,000  to  Har- 
vard College,  and  810,000  to  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Mary  A.  Maxwell  willed  more  than  S30.000  to 
religious  and  charitable  institutions. 

Julius  Robertson,  manufacturer  of  leather 
goods,  picked  the  following  institutions  to  receive 
his  bequests;  Montenore  Home,  825,000;  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  85,000;  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum, 
Children's  Aid  Society,  and  the  Educational  Al- 
liance 81,000  each. 

Mrs.  Siegmund  M.  Lehman,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Ehrich. 
and  Philip  Lehman  gave  825.000  to  the  Monte- 
nore Home  in  memory  of  their  brother.  In  ad- 
dition, legacies  of  839,000  were  received  during 
the  vear. 

S30.000  went  to  Middlebury  College  from  the 
estate  of  Henry  M.  Barnum. 

Miss  Catherine  O'Neill  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
divided  at  her  death  an  estate  of  830,000  among 
fifteen  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  and 
police  relief  funds. 

William  Sawver  of  Grand  Junction,  Col.,  left 
S20.000  to  the  Socialist  party,  small  bequests  to 
manv  Socialist  newspapers,  and  the  residue  of  his 
estate  to  the  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  party. 

The  Washington  Street  Railway  Company. 
Washington,  D.  C,  distributed  more  than 
$30,000  among  its  1,000  employes  of  all  grades. 
The  amounts  apportioned  were  determined  by 
lenartli  of  service. 

Nine  institutions  benefited  under  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Wedeles,  widow  of  Isaac  Wedeles,  one 


of  the  founders  of  the  Steele- Wedeles  Company, 
wholesale  groceries,  of  Chicago,  as  follows: 
Chicago  Home  for  Jewish  Orphans  85,000,  nome 
for  Aged  Jews  83.000,  Jewish  Training  School, 
Chicago,  85,000;  Home  for  Jewish  Friendless  and 
Working  Girls  83.000,  Associated  Jewish  Chari- 
ties $5,000,  Visiting  Nurses'  Association  $200, 
Rosehill  Cemetery  Company  $1,500,  Cnicago- 
Winneld  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  Wheaton,  III., 
S3, 000,  and  an  oil  painting  to  Slnal  Congregation. 
Frederick  William  Crosby,  one  of  Chicago's 
pioneer  financiers,  left  S10.000  to  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  810,000  to  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  and  81,000  to  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Belvidere,  111.  In  addition  he  bequeathed 
85,000  to  Lake  Forest  College. 

The  Chas.  T.  Yerkes  estate  gave  826,895  to  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Bird  the  poor  and 
needy  of  the  New  York  Bowery  were  provided 
for  in  a  trust  fund  of  812,000,  and  810,000  and  all 
household  furniture  were  given  to  the  Gospel 
Settlement. 

S25.000  was  donated  to  charity  by  Lambert 
Suydam  of  New  York  for  cancer  research  in  the 
New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  and 
Flower  Hospital:  Joseph  Fels,  the  soap  manufac- 
turer of  Philadelphia,  who  founded  the  Joseph 
Fels  Fund  Commission  in  several  countries  to 
finance  single  tax  campaigns,  to  the  single  tax 
cause  in  this  country  each  year  provided  a  like 
sum  were  raised  throughout  the  country  by  other 
believers:  Mrs.  Emanuel  Mandel  of  Chicago,  to 
the  Jewish  Training  School  in  Chicago;  Mr3. 
Sarah  Rebecca  Barbour  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in 
sums  of  $2,500  each  to  Paterson  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  Paterson  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Paterson 
General  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Paterson 
Home,  Paterson  Home  and  Orphan  Asylum, 
Paterson  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Paterson 
Rescue  Mission,  the  Day  Nursery,  and  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home;  Mrs.  Dudley  P.  Allen  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  Wellesley  College;  Miss  Harriett 
Allen  Butler  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Woman's 
Institute  of  Yonkers;  anonymous,  to  Berea  Col- 
lege: G.  W.  Littleneld,  Austin,  Tex.,  to  University 
of  Texas  for  Littlefield  Fund  for  Southern  His- 
tory; M.  M.  White,  to  Earlham  College:  Gordon 
Lotta  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  to  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church  of  his  native  city;  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania 
to  Monmouth  College;  Mrs  Pilinda  Couper,  to 
Drury  College;  Japanese  Emperor,  for  a  hospital; 
Solomon  Phillips  gave  S'23,692  to  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute; Jeanette  Moos,  to  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati: Frank  A.  Munsey,  toward  a  fund  raised 
by  American  women  in  England  to  equip  a 
surgical  hospital. 

Edward  H.  Budds  gave  $4,800  and  land  valued 
at  $20,000  to  Friends  University,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Mehitable  C.  C.  Wilson  gave  $2 1,750  to  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College. 

David  Mayer,  the  New  York  brewer,  left  82,500 
each  to  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  the  Hebrew 
Sheltering  Guardian  Society,  the  Montefiore 
Home,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  and  the 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews;  81,000  each 
to  Lebanon  Hospital,  German  Hospital,  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  Jewish  Working  Girls'  Va- 
cation Society,  and  Beth-El  Sisterhood.  S500 
went  to  the  Crippled  Children's  East  Side  School, 
S3, 000  to  the  Temple  Beth-El,  and  8250  to  the 
Turn  Verein  in  Bodenheim-on-the-Rhine,  Ger- 
many. 

Sums  of  S20.000  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Super  willed  to  Ursinus  College; 
Parker  S.  Williams,  to  Haverford  College;  Mrs. 
Ella  Strong  Denison  of  Denver,  Col.,  for  a  Deni- 
son  Memorial  Building  for  Medical  Research,  to 
the  University  of  Colorado;  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Cochran,  to  Allegheny  College;  J.  M.  Scott  of 
Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  to  Adrian  College;  Mrs.  L. 
C.  Colburn  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  the  renovation  of 
Bexley  Hall,  to  Kenyon  College;  Mrs.  Robert 
Ballahtine  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  swimming  pool 
to  Rutgers  College;  Otto  Magnus,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  to  the 
poor  of  the  city  of  Lyck,  Prussia. 

F.  P.  Beaver  gave  818,000  to  Denison  Uni- 
versity. 

Moses  Lowenstein  willed  81,000  each  to  the 
Mayors  of  Walloo  and  of  Brendenheim,  Germany, 
for  distribution  among  the  poor;  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
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pital  $5,000,  and  the  residue  of  his  estate  up  to 
S10.000  between  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute 
and  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Benno  Neuburger,  a  wholesale  tobacco  dealer 
of  New  York,  left  the  Hebrew  Infant  Asylum 
$10,000,  $500  to  eleven  Jewish  institutions,  and 
$1,000  to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

Leonidas  van  Praag,  a  New  York  manufac- 
turer, made  bequests  in  his  will  as  follows: 
Columbia  University  $5,000  for  research  into 
cause  and  cure  of  cancer,  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Hebrews  $2,000,  Crippled  Children's  East 
Side  Free  School  $2,000,  Monteiiore  Home 
Country  Sanitarium  $1,000,  Sanitarium  for 
Hebrew  Children  of  New  York  $1,000,  St.  Rose's 
Free  Home  for  Incurable  Cancer  $1,000,  Hebrew 
Mutual  Benefit  Society  $1,000,  Mt.  Sinai  Alumni 
Association  $1,000,  and  $500  each  to  six  other 
charitable  Institutions. 

Helen  Densmore  gave  $15,393  to  Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Funds  were  received  by  Friends  University 
from  the  D.  L.  Davis  estate,  amounting  to 
$15,000. 

Edwin  F.  Meyer  of  Chicago  gave  $15,000 
worth  of  mesothorium  to  the  Michael  Reese 
Hospital. 

Miss  Cora  F.  Barnes,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  the  fourth  floor  of  her  New  York  residence, 
left  $10,000  to  the  N.  Y.  School  fdr  Applied  De- 
sign for  Women,  and  $5,000  to  the  N.  Y.  Kinder- 
garten Association. 

George  Henry  Hall,  a  painter  who  died  In 
February,  left  $15,000  to  Columbia  University. 

W.  H.  Cowles  gave  $15,000  to  Whitman  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Frank  Hartley  of  New  York  willed  $15,000 
to  Bowdoln  College  to  establish  a  scholarship 
fund  as  a  memorial  to  his  father. 

Isaac  M.  Jackson  willed  $15,000  to  Yale. 

Alfred  and  Alfreda  Bingham  gave  $14,784  to 
Yale  University. 

D.  D.  Stewart  of  St.  Albans,  Me.,  gave  $13,750 
to  the  University  of  Maine. 

Michael  C.  O'Neill  gave  $12,600  to  Charleston 
College. 

William  Miche  of  Aurora,  Neb.,  gave  $12,000 
to  York  College. 

Archer  M.  Huntington  presented  a  lot,  valued 
at  $12,000,  adjoining  its  building,  to  the  American 
Numismatic  Society. 

The  sum  of  $8,000  was  bequeathed  to  Ford- 
ham  University  by  Mary  V.  McCusker.  Other 
sums  mentioned  were  $1,000  to  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  $3,000  to  other  charitable 
purposes. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  N.  Andreas  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
willed  that  $12,000  be  divided  equally  among 
the  Stony  Wold  Sanatorium.  St.  Rose's  Free 
Home  for  Incurable  Cancer,  New  York  Medical 
College  Hospital  for  Women,  and  the  Seaside 
Home  of  the  Brooklyn    Children's  Aid    Society. 

Harold  F.  McCormick  gave  $10,175  to  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Hannah  S.  Moulton  gave  $10,149  to  Tufts 
College. 

Sums  of  $10,000  were  Riven  by  an  anonymous 
donor  to  the  George  Junior  Republic  of  Freeville, 
N.  Y.;  Annie  Coe  MacDowell,  to  found  a  home 
for  refined,  educated  and  Protestant  gentle- 
women whose  means  are  small  and  whose  homes 
arc  made  unhappy  by  having  to  live  with  rela- 
tives who  think  them  in  the  way;  Miss  Sarah  D. 
Mairill  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  \ni- 
mals;  Thomas  B.  Dale  of  New  York,  to  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital:  Mrs.  Clinton  Ogllvle,  to  Barnard 
College;  a  New  York  woman,  to  the  Woman 
Suffrage  cause;  New  York  City,  for  sixty  tree 
concerts  to  be  Kiven  throughout  the  city:  anony- 
mous, to  the  Recreation  Association  of  America 
for  playgrounds  for  children;  \Y.  Burling  Cocks 
of  Lonu  island.  \\  Y  ,  $5.(100  to  Friends'  academy 
at  Locust  Valley  and  the  remainder  t<>  servants; 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Le  Key  re.  widow  of  the  former 
dean  of  the  New  York  Uniyerstt  y-l>,clleyue  Hos- 
pital Meulcal  College,  In  the  shape  of  a  trust  fund 
to  tie  known  as  the  Dr.  Etfhert  Le  Fevre  Dean- 
ship  Fund,  to  the  college;  Henry  H.  Forsyth  of 


Chicago,  $5,000  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  $5,000  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  for  disabled  minis- 
ters and  the  widows  of  ministers;  Thomas  O. 
Hill  to  Tufts  College;  Katharine  Knapp  to 
Berea  College,  Kentucky:  Orson  C.  Green,  to 
Alfred  University;  J.  G.  McCullough,  to  Middle- 
town  College  for  endowment  for  gymnasium: 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Emery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the  reno- 
vation of  Bexley  Hall,  to  Kenyon  College;  Mrs. 
Richard  Croker,  divided  between  the  Church  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola;  Herbert  Powell  of  Fairbury,  111., 
to  Illinois  Wesleyan  University;  a  Friend,  to 
Illinois  Wesleyan  L'niversity;  Walter  H.  Lang- 
shaw  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  Prince  of  Wales 
Relief  Fund;  Miss  Harriet  Fletcher  of  Boston,  for 
the  same  purpose;  William  Wicke  of  Lawrence, 
L.  I.,  to  hospitals  and  charitable  societies;  Jas. 

B.  Duke,  to  Belgian  Relief  Fund;  Miss  Mary  E. 
Garrett,  to  Bryn  Mawr  College;  J.  P.  Morgan,  to 
the  American  Red  Cross;  Bernard  Baruch,  to 
American  Red  Cross;  Harrison  Heath,  to  the 
London  Times's  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Effingham  Lawrence  of  New  York  subscribed 
$1,000  yearly  for  the  Flushing  Hospital. 

Campaigns  were  started  by  several  bodies  for 
funds.  Among  them  were  $3,000,000  contributed 
for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  the  countries  involved 
in  war,  besides  a  large  amount  of  supplies  sent 
from  America.  Of  this  amount,  the  sums  from 
New  York  State  alone  were:  Belgium  Relief 
Committee,  $600,000;  Red  Cross  (State  chapter-), 
S385.000;  Committee  of  Mercy,  $51,000;  Prince 
of  Wales  Fund,  $83,000;  American  Ambulance 
Hospital  in  Paris,  $180,000;  Dollar  Christmas 
Fund,  823,000;  Polish  National  Relief  Fund, 
82,000;  American  Jewish  Relief  Fund,  $25,000. 
Other  sums  collected  for  charitable,  religious  or 
educational  purposes  were:  Prince  of  Wales 
Fund,  $17,000,000;  Infants'  Welfare  Fund, 
$100,000:  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  $100,000;  Board  of  Bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  sup- 
port of  superannuated  clergymen,  $5,000,000; 
Ravenswood  Church,  Chicago,  844,000:  Union 
College,  for  memorial  to  John  Bigelow,  $100,000; 
Oak  Park  Church,  Chicago,  832,000;  Catholic 
Charities,  $83,500;  Salem  Relief  Fund,  $600,000, 
and  in  addition  the  Senate  voted  $200,000  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers;  Trinity  Church,  Chicago, 
to  establish  it  as  a  cathedral,  $200,000:  St. 
Joseph's  Home  for  the  Blind,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.- 
$100,000;  United  Irish  League,  $100,000;  Y.  M. 

C.  A.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  $100,000;  Knights  of 
Columbus,  for  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer-" 
lea,  $500,000;  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  $1,662,996,  of  which  the  people  In  France 
gave  $590,191,  United  States  $440,004,  Germany 
1201,457,  Belgium  $72,676,  Italy  $59,363,  Argen- 
tina S50.363,  Spain  833,044,  Ireland  $28,400. 
Switzerland  $19,652,  Chile  $16,943,  England 
$16,772;  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  $130,000;  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City,  $500,- 
000;  United  Hospital,  Port  Chester,  $112,300; 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  to  build  the 
nave,  $1,000,000;  \  meriean  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  for  endowment,  81,000,000;  National 
Actors'  Fund.  Chicago,  $10,000,  New  York, 
112,000;  Bankers'  and  Brokers'  Auxiliary  of  the 
Hospital  Saturday  and  Sundav  Association, 
S20.525;  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital 
appealed  for  8300,000.  Women's  Political  Union, 
$300,000;  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suf- 
frage, Newport,  R.  L.  110,000;  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  $307,990  for  the  Light- 
house Fund,  and  $350,000  for  mortgage,  etc.; 
Hospital  for  Deform!*  ics  and  Joint  Diseases, 
175,000;  Baptist  Missions,  $1,825,000:  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.   SUM). 000. 

Presbyterians  in  America  gave  $28,000,000  for 
congregational  expenses  during  the  year.  The 
figures  do  not  include  mission  gifts. 

Colleges  which  started  to  raise  funds  were: 
Wells,  S5oo,00();  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis.  $1,500,000;  Alumni  Association  School  of 
commerce  Accounts  and  Finance  of  New  York 
University,  $100,000;  Auburn  Theolostcal  Seml- 
narv.  $500,000:  Williams  College,  $2,000,000; 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  received  $560,000 
and  started  to  raise  $800,000  more. 
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Adephi  Col $31,761 

Adrian  Col 25,500 

Albany  Col 12,751 

Albright  Col 10,000 

Alfred  Univ 25,000 

Allegheny  Col 65,781 

Am.  Int.  Col 19,000 

Amherst  Col 119,417 

Atlanta  Univ 29,069 

Auburn  Th.  Sem 29,128 

Augsburg  Sem 12,615 

Baldwin-Wallace  Col.  . .  .  150,000 

Barnard  Col 119,443 

Bate3  Col 13,000 

Bellevue  Col 23,162 

Beloit  Col.  .  . 36,100 

Berea  Col 140,778 

Bethany  Col.,  W.  Va 60,000 

Blackburn  Col 10,600 

Bonebrake  Th.  Sem 18,000 

Bowdoin  Col 94,459 

Brown  Univ 181,000 

Brvn  Mawr  Col 26,645 

Campbell  Col 15,000 

Carleton  Col 16,900 

Carleton  Col.,  Minn 218,916 

Carnegie  I.  Tech 1,000,000 

Catholic  U.  Am 1,100,000 

Central  Col 40,000 

Charleston  Col 12,600 

College  Citv  of  N.  Y 12,000 

College  of  Pacific 11,500 

Colorado  Col 137,429 

Columbia  Univ 886,297 

Cooper  Col 35,000 

Cornell  Univ 4,390,420 

Cotner  Univ 13,000 

Dartmouth  Col 225,000 

Davidson  Col 50,000 

Delaware  Col 86,000 

Denison  Univ 50,000 

Depauw  Univ 97,190 

Des  Moines  Col 10,000 

Drake  Univ.. 228,000 

Drury  Col 25,000 

Earlham  Col 120,000 

Elon  Col 18,500 

Emporia  Col 22,115 

Fargo  Col 115,000 

Findlay  Col 15,000 

Fisk  Univ 76,913 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Col .  74,809 

Franklin  Col.,  Ind 52,000 

Friends'  Univ 40,800 

General  Th.  Sem 19,778 

Georgetown  Col 21,481 

Geo.  Washington  Univ .  .  19,647 

Goucher  Col 201,500 

Graceland  Col 10,750 

Grinned  Col 352,062 

Grove  City  Col 80,000 

Gustav  Adolph  Col 200,000 

Hamilton  Col 50,000 

Hamline  Univ 32,467 


Hamp.  Sidney  Col $33,425 

Hamp.  N.  &  A.  1 372,628 

Hanover  Col 18,612 

Harvard  Univ 1,889,489 

Hastings  Col 32,000 

Haverford  Col 84,000 

Hedding  Col 25,000 

Heidelberg  Univ 37,816 

Hendrix 30,000 

Highland  Park  Col 100,000 

Holy  Cross  Col 23,255 

Howard  Col 125,000 

Howard  Payne  Col 10,000 

Huron  Col 22,308 

111.  Wes.  Univ 81.22S 

Iowa  Wes.  Univ 13,000 

Jamestown  Col 68,800 

James  Millikin  Univ ....  30,000 

Juniata  Col 15.S59 

Kansas  State  Agr.  Col. . .  22,550 

Kentuckv  Wesl'n  Col..  .  15,000 

Kenyon  Col 67,007 

Keuka  Col 15,000 

Knoxville  Col 19,450 

Lake  Forest  Col 18,500 

Lawrence  Col 49,800 

Leland  Stanford  Univ  .  . .  25,000 

Lincoln  Univ 50,042 

Louisiana  Col 10,000 

Louisiana  St.  Univ 40,050 

Macalester  Col 254,446 

Maryville  Col 31,058 

Mass.  I.  Tech 835,000 

McCormick  Th.  Sem 117,642 

Mechanics  1 57,000 

Middleburv  Col 45,690 

Millsaps  Col 100,000 

Mo.  Vallev  Col 20,000 

Monmouth  Col 61,413 

Moravian  Col 43,000 

Mount  Holyoke  Col 63,651 

Muhlenberg  Col -'  23,735 

Muskingum  Col 18.13S 

Nebraska  Wes.  Univ ....  10,000 

New  Rochelle  Col 13,449 

New  York  Univ 34,727 

Northwestern  Col.,  Wis..  21,401 

Northwestern  Col 12,887 

Northwestern  Univ 492,457 

Oberlin  Col 53,301 

Ohio  Wes.  Univ 30,450 

Olivet  Col 15,664 

Ottawa  Univ 19,731 

Otterbein  Univ 100,000 

Pacific  Univ 112,800 

Park  Col 35,423 

Peabody  C.  Teachers 23,891 

Penn.  State  Col 26,200 

Polytechnic  1 11 ,500 

Pomona  Col 55,999 

Princeton  Univ 774. G63 

Purdue  Univ 50,000 

Radcliffe  Col 124,780 

Rensselaer  Poly.  1 47,700 


Richmond  Col $42,000 

Ripon  Col 15,000 

Roanoke  Col 15,000 

Rockford  Col 71,304 

Rollins  Col 10,196 

Rutgers  Col 115,000 

Simmons  Col.,  Mass.  .  .  .  22,894 

Simmons  Col 25,000 

Simpson  Col 82,000 

Smith  Col 375,748 

Southern  Bap.  Fern 95,000 

Southwestern  Col 10,000 

Stevens  I.  Tech 605,471 

St.  Lawrence  Univ 10,000 

St.  Louis  Univ 16,000,000 

St.  Olaf  Col 18,000 

Swarthmore  Col 71,891 

Syracuse  Univ 190,463 

Teachers'  Col.,  Ind 25,000 

Teachers'  Col.,  N.  Y 198,797 

Tex.  Christ.  Univ 11,513 

Throop  C.  Tech 40,316 

Transvlvania  Univ 17,741 

Trinity  Col.,  Ct 183,000 

Trinity  Col.,  N.  C 124,800 

Tufts  Col 381,659 

Tuskegee  1 157,460 

Union  Col 80,000 

University  of  California  191,421 
University  of  Chicago'.  .  .1,320,010 

Universitv  of  Cincinnati.  26,200 

Universitv  of  Colorado .  .  21,000 

Universitv  of  Maine 13,750 

Univ.  of  Puget  Sound .  .  .  16,997 

University  of  Rochester..  104,044 

University  of  the  South..  37,114 

University  of  Texos 25,100 

University  of  Virginia. . .  115,163 

University  of  Wisconsin. .  25,943 

Universitv  of  Wooster. .  .  33,516 

Ursinus  Col 46,000 

Vanderbilt  Univ 1,000,000 

Vassar  Col 24,500 

Va.  Union  Col 16,000 

Villanova  Col 100,000 

Va.  Christ.  Univ 30,024 

Washington  and  Jeff ....  102,645 

Washington  Col 40,500 

Washington  Univ 147,708 

Wellesley  Col 172,257 

Wesleyan  Female  Ccl .  .  .  55,500 

Wesleyan  Univ 153,919 

Western  Reserve  Univ. .  .  1-57,533 

Western  Th.  Sem 54,961 

Westminster  Col 47,274 

Wheaton  Col 27,040 

Whitman  Col 340,243 

William  Jewell  Ccl 13,758 

Williams  Col 33,335 

Wittenberg  Col 65,000 

Worcester  Poly  I 260,500 

Yale  Univ 936,112 

York  Col 12,000 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  May,  1913,  made  public  statistics  showing  the  occupa- 
tions of  college  graduates,  from  1642  to  1900,  from  returns  furnished  by  thirty-seven  colleges  and 
universities.     Taking  three  periods  a  century  apart  gave  these  percentages: 


Occupation. 

1696-1700. 

1796-1800. 

21.4 
30.5 

8.4 

1896-1900. 

5.9 

15.6 

6.6 

Occupation. 

Business 

Public  Service.  . 

1696-1700. 

4.7 
1.6 
9.4 

1796-1800. 

5.7 
5.6 
1.1 

1896-1900. 

Ministry 

Law 

65.6 
1.6 
3.1 

26.7 
18   8 

1.0 

UNIVERSITY    FORUM    OF    AMERICA. 

a_n  educational  institution  of  travelling  professorships  of  eminent  men  of  action, and  original 
investigators,  whose  lectures  are  based  on  personal  experience  and  observation.  The  lectures  are 
delivered  before  the  leading  universities,  colleges  and  other  educational  bodies  throughout  North 
America,  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  forum  acts  as  a  standing  committee,  a  bureau  of  information,  a  clearing-house,  through 
which  universities  and  colleges  may  promptly  and  readily  secure  national  leaders  to  speak  at  first- 
hand and  authoritatively  concerning  their  particular  line  of  life-work  and  activity. 

President— Alexander  Gumming.  LL.  R..  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  550  West  113th  Street,  New  York,  Sec- 
retary— Almeron  W,  Smith,  A.M.     Treasurer— Henry  Clews,  Ph.  D.,  LL,  D. 
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THE    VANDERBILTS. 

HESCEXDANTS  OF  COMMODORE  CORNELIUS  VANDEKBTLT. 
Born  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  ,1794;  married,   1st,    Sophia  Johnson,    lol3,   she  d.  1867;  2d,   Frances 

Crawford,  1869;  died  1877. 


C'KILMIEV. 

Grandchildren. 

G  real-Grandchildren. 

j     Great-Great-Grandcbihiren. 

1.  Phebe    Jane    Vanderbilt,    b. 
1815;  m.  James  M.  Cross,  1S41; 
d.  1853. 

1.  Cornelius  VanderVlt    Cross, 
b.  1S:;4;   m.  Emma  Eldert;   d. 
19  2. 

'.'.  Ethelinda  Cross;  m.  Bui  ret  I 
Wilson  Horton. 

3.  Norman   Cross,    b.   1842;     d. 
1907. 

1.  William    Barton    Allen,    b. 
1835,    m.  Mary    Sutton  1859; 
d.  1888. 

2.  Ethelinda  Vanderbilt, b.l81S; 
m.  Duhiel  Li.  Allen,  1-34,  4. 

1.  W.  S.  Vanderbilt  Allen,     b. 
18*50. 

,  lb89. 

-'.   Ethelinda  V.  Allen,  b.  1863; 
m.  James  H.  Ward.  169  . 

1.  Vanderbilt  B.  Ward,  b.l?9J. 

2.  Mildred  B.  Ward,  b.  1S96. 

2.  Franklin  Allen,  d.  1909. 

3.  Vanderbi't    Allen,    b.    1840; 
m.  1st,  Helena   M'mnt,  1-66; 
2d,  Edith  De  Silvier,  1-73;  Jd, 
Edith  Mott,  1890;  d.  1898. 

i.  Mane  laiimeh  Allen,  b   187u; 
m.  John  C.  Wilmerding,  Jr., 
1892;  div.  1907;  he  d.  1911. 

2.  Ethel     Gladys     De     Silvier 
Allen,  b.  1S75. 

1.  Margaret  B.  Allen  ;m.  Arthur 
C.  Ketcham. 

4.  Harry  Allen,  m.  AnnieOdell; 
div.  1894;  he  d.  1899. 

2.  Annie  May  Allen,  b.  l»7i. 

3.  Ediih  Bruce  Allen. 

5.  D.Dexter  Allen,b.l850:d.i881 

6.  Annie    Allen,    b.    1*53,     ni. 
1-75,  John  Wallace;  d.( killed) 
1890. 

1.  Allen  Wallace,  b.  1879. 

3.  William   Henry   Vanderbilt. 
b.    1891;    m.    Maria     Louise 

1.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  b.1845; 
m.   Alice   Gwynne,   1867;    d. 
lo99. 

1.  William    H.   Vanderbilt,    b. 
1870;  d.  1892. 

Kissaua,  1840;  d.  1885. 

2.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, b.  1873; 
m.  Grace  Wilson,  1-96. 

1.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  b.  1898. 

2.  Grace  Vanderbilt,  b.  1899. 

'.':  Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  b,  1875; 
m.   Harry    Payne    Whitney, 
1-9". 

1.  Flora  P.  V.  Whitney,  b:  1897. 

2.  Co  nelius  V.Whitiiev,b.18n9. 

3.  Barbara  Whitney,  b.  1903. 

4.  Alfred  Gwynne   Vanderbilt. 
b.  1877;  m.  Elsie  French,  Jan. 
14,  1901;  div.  190»;   2d,   Mis. 
Margaret    Emerson     McKini, 
Dec,  1911. 

1.  William    Henry  Vanderbilt, 
b.  Nov.  24,  1901. 

2.  Alfred  Vanderbilt,  b.  1912. 

3.  A  son,  b.  1914. 

5.  Keginald   C.   Vanderbilt,  b. 
1880;  m.Cathleen  G.  .Neilson, 
1903. 

1.  Cathleen,  b.  1904. 

6.  Gladys  Moore  Vanderbilt,  b. 
1886;  m.  Count  Laszlo  Szech- 
1,  Jan.  27,  190S. 

1.  Cornelia,  b.  Oct    27,  1908. 

2.  Alice,  b.  Aug.,  1911. 

3.  A  daughter,  b.  1913. 

V.  Margaret  Louisa  Vanderbilt; 
in.  Elliot  F.  Shepard,  lb68. 

1.  Maria    Louisa     Shepard,    b. 
1870;  m.  William  Jay  Scliief- 
felin,  1891. 

1.  Wm.J.Schieffelin,Jr.,!i.  1891. 
2.  Margaret  L.,b.l893;  m.F.II. 
Osborn,1914.8.Mary  J.,1 
4.John  J.,b.l897.  5. Louise  V., 
b.  1901.  6.  Bayard,  b.19  9,  :. 
Elliot  F.,  b.  1904. e.  Barbara, 
b.  1906.  9.  Henry,  b.  1H'  9. 

.'.  Edith   Shepard,    b.    1872;    m. 
Ernesto  G.  Fabbri,  1896. 

1.  Teresa  Fabbri,  b.  D97. 

2.  Ernesto    G.    Fabbri,   Jr.,    b. 
19   0. 

8.  Alice   Shepard     b.   1874;    m. 
Dave  Hennen  Morris,  1&95. 

1.   Pave  H.  Morris,  Jr.,  b.  p>00. 
•:.   I.  oise,  b.  1901.  3.  Marion, 
b.  1903.    4.   No^l.  b.  1904.     .".. 
Emily,!.. 190".  6.  All<  e,b.l9U. 

4.    Elliot   F.  Shepard,  b.    1>77; 
in.  .Mrs.  Esther  Potter,  1897. 

5.   .Marguerite  Shepard,  b.  .*- 

1.  1  i 

:;.  William    K.    Vanderbilt,    b. 
l-l';  m.  Alva  Murray  Smith, 
1874  (now  M:s.  i).  11,  I'.  Bel- 
mont I;     Sil,    1908,   Mrs.   Ann 
Harrimau    (..Sands)     lluther- 
furd. 

Vanderbilt.  b.  1-77; 
m.     Duke     of     Marlborough, 
18*5. 

1.  John.  Marqnis  of  Blandford, 
b.  1- 

2.  Lord    Ivor   Charles  Spencer- 

Churchil  ,  b. 

'.».  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,b. 
1878,   m.  Virginia  Fair,  1b99. 

.    M  trial  Vanderbilt.  b.  19'0. 

2.  ConsueloVanderbil:,  b.  19o3. 

3.  William    K.  Vauderbilt  111., 
b.  1907. 

3.  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt,  b.18-4. 

i.  Rmil  v    T.     Vaoderblll ;     m. 
William  1>.  -                   "J. 

1.  Florence  A.  Sloane,  b.  187 
m.  James  A.  Burden,  Jr..  1 

1.  Emily  Burden,  b.lJ^fl,  d.     9. 
James  A.,b.  1-97.    8.D 

■i.  Plorem  a  a. 

2.  Km  Iv  Vanderbilt  Sbane,  b. 
;  m.  J.I  1. Hammond, 

8.  LllaV  i-  derb                   -.is7  . 
m.  Wm.  B. < isgood  Field.1902,1 

1.  Kini  ■   Hammond.  2.  Ailile.  3. 
Alice.  4.  Kachel.  5.  John.  Jr. 

i.   w  ii.  ll.O.FieM,  Jr.,  2. Fred. 

V.  6.  Mai  jorie  L.     4.  Mary. 

The  American  MuUi-jSIillioniares. 
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THE    VANDERBILTS-Continuei. 

Children. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildren. 

Great-Great-Grandcniidreu. 

3.  William   Henry    Vanderbilt 

4.  Malcolm  D.  Sloane,  b.  1881. 

(Continued;. 

5.  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt,  b. 
1856 ;    m.   Mrs.  Alfred   Tor- 
rance (nee  Anthony),  l>b0. 

6.  Florence   Adile    Vanderbilt  ; 
m.    H.     McKown   Twombly, 
ls77;  he  d.  1910. 

1.  Alice  Twombly,  l>.1880,d.'9t; 

2.  Florence    Twombly,   b.  1881, 
m.Wm.  A.M.Burden,  1904. 

I.Alice  T. Burden, b.!905,d.l905. 
2.  Wm.A.,.Tr.,b.l906.  3.  Shir- 
ley C,    b.L'08. 

3.  Buth  Twombly,  b.  1S86  ;  d. 

4.  H.  McKown  Twombly, b.  1888, 
d.  1906. 

7.  Eliza  Osgood  Vanderblt  ;  m. 
William  Seward  Webb,  1881. 

1.  Frederi  a  V.  Webb.  b.  138-', 
m.  Ualph  Pulitzer,  1905. 

1.  Balph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  b.  1906. 

2.  Seward  Webb  Pulitzer, b.  1911. 

2.  James  Watson  Webb,  b.1-84; 
m.  Elcctra  Havemeyer,  1910. 

1.  Electra  Webb,  b.  1910. 

2.  Samuel  B.  Webb.  b.  1912. 

3.  Lilia  Webb,  b.  1913. 

3.  William  Seward  We'ub,  Jr.  b. 
1887;    m.     Gertrude     Emily 
Gaynor,  1911. 

1.  Wm.  Seward    Webb   111.,  b. 
1912. 

2.  Gertrude  Webb,  b.  1913. 

4.  Vanderbilt  Webb,  b.1891,  m. 
Aileen  Osborn,  1912. 

1.    A  sou,  b.  1913. 

8.  George  Washington  Vander- 
bilt, b.  1862  ;  m.  Edith  Stuy- 
vesant  Dresser,  1-98;  d.  1914. 

1.  Cornelia  Stuyvesanl  Vander- 
bilt,. b.  1900. 

4.  Emily   Vanderbilt,   b.  1823  ; 
m.  William   K.  Thorn,    1849  ; 
d.  189,. 

1.  William  K.  Thorn,  b.  1551;  d. 
1911. 

2.  Emily    Thorn,    b.    1853;    in. 
1st,  Daniel   King,   1869;  2d, 
James  C.  l'arrish,  1873. 

1.  Louise  Alice    King,   b.  1870  ; 
m.  Alexander  Bariug. 

• 

2.  Helen  Parrish,  m.  Archibald 
Jirown,  1903. 

Two  d-.ugh'.ers. 

3.  James   C.    l'arrish,  Jr.;   m. 
Charlotte  K.  Palmer,   1'tlO. 

3.  Lena  Thorn,  b.  1858;  m.  Gus- 
tav  E.Kissel,  1881;  he  d.  1911. 

1.  Dorothy  Kissel. 

2.  Jeannette  Kissel. 

3.  Thorn  Kissel. 

5.  Cornelius  Jeremiah  Vander- 
bilt, b. 1825  ;  d.  1382. 

6.  Eliza    Vanderbilt,    b.    1828  ; 
m.   George   A.  Osgood,   1849  ; 
d. 1895. 

7.  Sophia  J.  Vanderbilt,  b.l830; 
m.  Daniel  Torrance,  1849;  she 
d.  1912. 

1.  Alfred  Torrance,  b.  1850  ;  m. 
Louise  H.  Anthony,  ls.7'.';   d. 
1885.     She  married  Frederick 
W.  Vanderbilt. 

2.  Marie  Torrance,  b.  1852  ;    m. 
John  Haddtn,  Jr.,  1873. 

1.  John  lladden,  b.  187-i. 

8.  Maria  Alicia   Vanderbilt,  b. 
1831  ;    m.   Nicholas  La    11a u, 
li47. 

1.  Bertha  V.  La  Bau;  m.  George 
M.  Browne. 

2.  Edith   La   Bau  ;    m.  "Tiffany 
Dyer. 

>.  Lillian  La  Bau  ;   m.    1st.  Eu- 
gene Blois  ;  id,  Jose  Ay  mar, 
1897. 

9.  Catherine       Vanderbilt,      b. 
1834  ;    m.  1st,  Smith  Barker, 
1<50;     2d,    Gustave    Lafitte, 
Idol  ;  d.  1887. 

I.Clarence  Johnson  Barker,  b. 
1*53 ;  d.   1896. 

-'.  Catherine  Barker,  b.  1>57. 

3.  Morris  Lafitte.  b.  1863. 

10.  Marie  Louise  Vanderbilt,  b. 
183i;  m.   1st,    Horace    Clark, 
18 :>1 ;  2.1,  Uobert  Niven,  1860; 
she  d.  1891. 

1.  Louise  Clark,  b.    1853;  m.  1st, 
Clarence  L.  Collins,  1874;  M, 
Capt.    Barty     Midford  ;    3d, 
Count  M.L.  Suberville;  she  d. 

1*95. 

1.   Edith     Lyman     Collins,    b. 
1876  ;   m.  Count  CzavUowski 
(Bechiil  Bey),  1897;  d"iv.  19o4: 
m.  2d,  Marquis  de  Maleissve, 
1911. 

2.  Charlotte  E.  Niven;  m.  Count 
de  Sers. 

11.   1' ranees  Van  if  rbilt,  b.  L>36; 
•L  1866, 

12.  George    W.   Vanderbilt,    b. 

1841;  d.  1866 

THE    COULDS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  JAY  GOULD.— Born  Mav  27.  1836  :  married  Helen  Day  Miller,  1863;  died  1892. 

Childrkn. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Giamhhildren. 

G  real-Great-Grandchildren. 

1.  George  Jay  Gould,  b.   1864; 

1.  Kingdon  Gould,  b.  1887. 

m.  Edith  Kinguon,  1886. 

2.  Jay  Gould,  b.  1888;  ra.  Annie 
Douglas  Graham,  1911. 

1.  Eleanor  GoU;d,  b.  1912. 

2.  Anne  D  ng'as.  b.  1913. 

3.  Marjorie  Gwynne  Gould,  b. 
1890;    m.  Anthony  J.   Drexel, 
Jr.,  1910. 

1.  Edith     King.ion    Drexel,   b. 
1911. 

2.    Anthony  J.   Drexel,  3d,  b. 
1912. 
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THE    COULDS— Continued. 


Children. 


1.  George     Jay     Gould     (Con- 

iiliUeuJ. 


Grandchildren. 


4.  Helen  Vivien  Gouo,  b.  1892; 
m.  Lord  Decies,  19 il. 


6.  Edith  K.  Gould,  b.  1901. 


2.  Edwin   Gould,    '•.    1666;    m 
Saran  Shrady,  1892. 


3.  Helen  Miller  Gould,  n.   1868 
in.  Finley  J.  8hepard,  1913. 


4.  Howard  Gould,  b.  1871;  m. 
Katherine  Clemmons,  189?; 
sepaat  d  1909.      


5.  Anna  Gould,  i..  1875;  m. 
Count  I'aul  Marie  Bonifac. 
de  Cas'ellane,  189'.;  div.  1906; 


..  George  Jay  Goad.  b.  1896. 


7.  G:oris  Anna.  b.  1906. 


1.  Euwin  G.ml.i.  b.  1893. 


2.  Frank  Miler  Gould,  b.  1899 


I.  B'.niface    de    C:.stellane,    b. 
1897. 


m.  '.d,  Duke  de  Tal  eyrand- 
IVrigord,  1'rince  de  Sagan, 
1908. 


>  2.  George  de  Ca-teilane,  b.  1808. 


3.  Jav  de  Castellane.  b.  1902. 


4.  Chas.   Maurice   Jason  How- 
ard, Duke  de  Sagan,  b.  1909 


6.  Frank  Jay  Gould,  b.  1877;  in.'-  Helen    Margaret    Goiud,    b. 

Helen  Mar/arel   Kelly,  1901;     190'2- 

div.  1909;  in.  2d,  Edith  Kelly,  2.  Dorothy  Gould,  b.  1904. 
li'09. 


Greai-Graudchildi  en. 

I  ileen    Vivien    de    la    IVer 
Bere-ford,  b.  1912. 


•-'.   ('  .therine  Moya,  '<..  1913. 


Great-G  Teat-Grandchildren. 


THE    ASTORS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN  JACOB  ASTOB. 
Born  at  Waldorf,  Germany,  1763:  married  Sarah  Todd,  cousin  of  Heury  Brevoort,  in  New  York,  1785; 

died  1848. 


Children". 


1.  Magdalen  Astor,  b.  1786;  m. 
1st.  Gov.  Adrien  B.  Bentzen, 
of  Santa  Cruz,  1807;  2d.  Kev 
John  Busted,  1819;  d.  1854. 


2.  John  Jacob  Astor,  b.  1788;  d 
1834. 

3.  Eliza    Astor.     b.    1790;     m. 
Count  Kuii!|.ff,  1825;  d.  1836. 


4.  William  llackhouse  Ast'r 
b.  1792;  m.  Margaret  Alida 
Armstrong,  1818;  d.  1875. 


Grandchildren. 


Great-    randchildren. 


.  Charles    Asror    Bristed,     b.J 
October  6,  1820;  m.  1st,  Laura 


John  Jacob  Astor  Bristed,  b. 
1848;  d.  1880. 


Brevoort,  1847;  2d,  Gr..ce  A.  ~  _ 

1    Charles    Astor 

1809;    m.    Mary 


Sedgwick.  1867;  he  d.   Jauu 
ary  15,  1674, 


nelly,  1894. 


Bristed,    b. 
Uosa    Don- 


Great-Great-G  randchildren. 


1.  Mary  Symphoroaa  Bristed. 
•.'.  Katharine    Elizabeth   Grace 
B  isted. 


i  Emily    Astor,    b.    1819;    m. 
Samuel  Ward,  1838;  d.  1641 


.  Marg.ret  Astor  Ward,  b. 
1838;  in.  John  Winthrop 
Chanler,  1856-  d.  1875. 


2.  John  Jacob   Astor,   b. 
m.  Charlotte  Augusta  ttlbliea, 

1540;  d. leao. 


John  Aimstr.  ng  Chal  i  er 
b.  18  2;  m.  Amelie  K.ves, 
1888.     1)1  v.   1^95. 

Winthrop  Asior  Chanler,  b. 
1863;  m.  Margaret  Terry, 
1882,  and  had  issue:  1.  L:.ua 
Astor  Chanler;  2.  John  Win- 
throp  Chanler.  d.  1894;  3. 
Margaret  Astor  Chanler;  4. 
Beat; ice  Chanler,  b.  1891;  5. 
Hester  ('hauler;  6.  a  son;  7. 
Theo.  Ward,  h.  1902. 

Elizibeth  Winth' op  Chanler; 
m  John  J.  Chapman,  1*98, 
and  had  i-.sue:  Chauler  Chap- 
man, b.  1901. 

Win.  Astor  Chanler,  h.  1867  ; 
m.  Minnie  Ashley,  1903  ;  issue 
l'.'M,  Win.  AatOr  Chanler,  Jr. 

Lewis  Sluyvesant  (  hanle-, 
b.  1869;  m."  Alice  Chamher- 
lain.  1890,  had  issue:  1.  Lewis 
Mnvvesant  Chanler,  Jr..  b. 
l-"l'.  •.'  Mid,  Chanler,  b. 
I«°4  ;  S.  Win.  A^t.  r  CI  anle  , 
h.  1895,  4.  a  d.. lighter,  ».  907. 
Margaret  LivlngHtonChanler; 
m.  Kuh.rd  Aldri.  h,  19U6; 
i-sue.  a  s..n,  b.  1909. 

liobert    Winthrop    Chanh  r; 
m.  Julia     Kemington    Cham- 
he  lain,   1893,   and  had   issue: 
Julia    Chanler,    b.  1696:  Dor- 
i  ilar,   b.  1994;  in.  2d 
.  Cavalieri.  1910  ;  <tiv. 
8.   Allda  BeeKman  Chanler;  m. 
Temple    Emmet,     1896.    and 
had    issue;   |,    Elizabeth  Em- 
m.  t ;  .'.  Margaret  Emm. 

.  Emmet;  4.  Temp  e  Em- 
net,  .1  . 


1.  William  Waldorf  Asto  .  b. 
1848:  m.  Marv  Dahlgreu 
I'aul,  I67e;  she  died  1896. 


.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  b. 
I819j  m.  Nairn.-  I.  nu'home 
Shaw,  1*06;  issue:  son,  1907; 
daughter,  1909;  1  rancis  D.,  b. 
1912. 
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THE    ASTORS-Continued. 


Children.                                Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildren. 

Great-Great-Grandchildren. 

4.  William     Backhouse     Astor 
(Continued). 

2.  Pauline    Astor,    b.  1S80;    m. 
('apt.  H.  Spender   Clay,  1904  ; 
issue   1905,   a  daughter;  1910, 
a  daughter;  d.  1912. 

3.  John  Jacob  Astor,  b.  1886. 

4.  Gwendolen,   b.  1889;  d.  1902. 

3.  Laura    Astor,     b.    1824;    m- 
FranklinDe1ano,1841;  d.  1902* 

4.  Mary  Alida  Astor,  b.  1826 
in.  John  Carey,  1850;  d.  1881 

1.  Arthur     Astor     Carey;     m. 
Agnes  Whiteside,  1889. 

1.  Reginald  Carey,  b.  1890. 

2.  Arthur    Graham    Carey,    b. 
1892. 

3.  Alida  Carey,  b.  1893. 

4.  Frances,  b.  1898. 

< 

2.  Henry  Astor  Carey;  d.  1893. 

3.  Margaret   Laura   Carey; '  m. 
1st.  Baron  M.   de  Steurs;  2d, 
Count  Wm. Elliot  Zbo'owskv. 
He  was  killed  April  1,  1903; 
she  d.  1911. 

1.  Margaret  Eugenia  Victorine 
de  Steurs. 

2.  John  Herbert  Eugene  Fran- 
cois de  Steurs. 

8.  Hubert    Victor    Arthur    de 

Steurs. 
4.  A  son,  -           Zborowski,   b. 

1895. 

5.  William    Astor,   b.   1830,   d. 
1S92;    m.    Caroline    Webster 
Schermerhoru,  1853  ;  d.  19o8. 

1.  Emily    Astor,    b.    1854;    m. 
James  J.  Van  Alen,  1876;  d. 
1881. 

1.  Mary  Van  Alen,   b.  1876;  m. 
Griswold  A.  Thompson,  1913. 

2.  James     Laurens    Van    Alen, 
b.  1878;    m.     1900,   Margaret 
Louise  Post,   and    had    issue: 
JamesHenryVanAlen.b.  1902; 
Louise  Astor  Van  Alen,b  1910. 

3.  Sarah  Steward  Van  Alen,  b. 
1881;    in.     1902,   Robert  J.  F. 
Collier. 

- 

2.  Helen   Astor,     b.    1855;    m. 
James  Roosevelt    Roosevelt, 
1878;  d.  1893. 

1.  James      Roosevelt  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  b.  1879. 

2.  Helen     Rebecca    Roosevelt, 
b.  1881. 

3.  Charlotte  Augusta  Astor,  b. 
1858;    m.     1st,    J.    Coleman 
Drayton,    1879;    2d,     George 
Ogilvy  Haig,  1896. 

1.  Caroline   Astor  Drayton,  b. 
1880;    m.    William     Phillips, 
1910,  issue,  a  daughter,  1912. 

2.  Henry   Coleman  Drayton,  b. 
1883;   m.  Constance  Rnower, 
Jan.  21,  1905. 

3.  Wm.  Astor  Drayton,  b.  1888, 
m.  Helen  Fargo  Squiers.1912. 

4.  Alida    Livingston  Drayton, 
b.  1890;     d.  1898. 

4.  Caroline       Schermerhorn 
Astor,  b.    1861;  m.    Marshall 
Orme    Wilsou,  1884. 

1.  Marshall    Orme  Wilson,  Jr., 
b.  1885;  m.  Alice  Borland, 1910. 

2.  Richard  Thornton  Wilson,  b. 
1886. 

" 

5.  John  Jacob  Astor,  b   1864:  m. 
Ava  Lowle  Willing,  1891;  div. 
1903;  2d,  Madeleine  Talmage 
F"rce,  Sept.  9,    1911.      He   d 
1912. 

1.  Wm.  Vincent  Astor,  b.  1891; 
m.  Helen  Diusmore  Hunting- 
ton, 1914. 

2.  Ava   Alice  Muriel  Astor,   b. 
1902. 

3.  John  Jacob  Astor.  b.  1912. 

6.  Henry    Astor,     b.    1832;    m. 
Malvina  Dinehart,  15*52.* 

5.   Henry  Astor,  b.  1794  ;  d.  1808. 

6.  Dorothea  Astor,  b.   1795;  m. 
Walter     Laugdon,     1812;    d. 
1853. 

1.  Sarah  Langdon,  b.  1813;  in. 
Francis  R.   Boreel,   1834;    d. 
1897. 

1.  William  Walter  Astor  Boreal, 
b.  1838;  in.  Mary  Emily   Mil- 
bank;  d.  1892. 

1.  Rol  ert   John   Ralph  Boreel; 
m.  Miss  Ives. 

2.   Eliza  Boreel  ;   m.   Baron  H. 
W.  Pallandt;  d. 

3.  Alfred  Boreel;   m.   daughter 
of  Baron  de  Mydrecht. 

4.  Robert  Boreel;  d.  1896. 

5.  Daughter;    m.     Baron     Otto 
Groenice. 

6.  Daughter,  unmarried  ;  d. 

2.  John  J.  A.  Langdon,  b.  1814; 
d.  1837. 

3.  Eliza   Langrlon,  b.  1816;  m. 
Matthew  Wilks,  1842;  d.  1899. 

1.  Eliza   Wilks;    m.    Byam  K. 
Stevens,  1869. 

2.  Alice  Wilks;  m.  William  N. 
Reefer,  M.  D. 

1.  Matthew  Wilks  Keef«-r. 

2.  l'etrena  Reefer. 

3.  Eliza  Christine  Reefer. 

3.  Langdon  Wilks,  b.  1855;  m. 
Pauline  Ringsmill,  1891. 

4.  Matthew     Astor    Wilks,      b. 
1844;  m.  Sylvia  Green,  1909. 

5.  Ratherine  Langdon  Wilks. 
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THE   ASTORS.-Continued. 


CHI..D..fcN, 

Grandchildren.                            Great-Gran-ic.iil.iren. 

Great-Great- Grandchildren. 

6.  Dorothea  Astor  (Continued). 

4.  Louisa  Langdon,  b.  1819;  in. 
Delancey  Kane,  1841. 

1.  Walter    L  ngdon    Kant-;    b. 
1851;  m.  Mary  Hunter,  1877  ; 
d.  1896. 

1.  Carolyn  Hunter  Kane. b.1880; 
m.  Edgar  Morris  I'heips,  1900, 
and  had  issue:  1.  Walter  Kane 
I'helps,    b.    1901  ;    2.    Henry 
DelarWM  Phelps,  b.  1902. 

2.  Helen  Dorothy  Kane. 

2.  Delancey    Astor     Kane,     b. 
1844;  m.  Eleanor  Iselin.  1872. 

1.   Delancey  Iselin  Kane. 

3.  John   lnnes   Kane,   b.    18"  5; 
m.  Annie  Scheruierhorn,  187t-; 
he  d. 1913. 

4.   L"uisa  Langdon  Kane. 

5.  Emiiy      Astor      Kane;       m 
Augustus  Jay,  1876. 

1 .  Delancey  Kane  .1      . 

2.  1'eter  Augustus. 

6.  Sybil  Kent  Kane. 

7.  Woodbury    Kane ;    m.   Mrs. 
Sallie  Hargous  Elliott,  1905; 
he    d.    1905;    she    m.   Capt 
Douglas  Gill. 

8.  Samuel  Nicholson  Kane;  d. 
1906. 

o.  Walter  Langdon,  b.  1821;  m. 
Catherine  Livingston,  1847;  d. 
Ib93. 

1.  A  sou;  d. 

6.   Woodbury  Langdon,  b.  1824; 
m.  Helen  Colford  Jone6,  l;-47; 
d.  1892. 

1.  Woodbury     Gersdorf    Lang 
don,   b.    1?50;    in.  Sophia   L. 
Montgomery,  1882. 

1.  Sophie  E.  langdon,    b.  1883; 
m.  Barrett  I*.  Tyler,  1911. 

2.  Woodburv  G.  Langdon,  Jr. 
8.1 

4.  v  Three  younger  children. 
5.1 

7.  Cecilia  Langdon,  b.  1827;  m. 
Jean  del\otbeck,  1849. 

1.  Eugene  de  Notbeck,  b.  1852. 

2.  Cecilia  de  Notbeck.  b.  1866. 

3.  A  daughter. 

4.  A  son. 

8.  Eugene     Langdon,    b.    1832; 
m.    Harriet    Lowndes,    1859; 
d.  1»68. 

1.  Marion  Langdon,  b.  1864;  m. 
Royal  Phelps  Carroll,  1891. 

1 .  Marion  Dorothea  Carroll. 

<i.  Anne  L.  Langdon,  b.  18»5;  m. 
Howard  Townsend,  1894. 

1.  Sophie  W.  Townsend. 

2.  Anne  Langdon  Townsend. 

8.   H"«fird       Van      Renssels<-r 

Townsend. 
4.  Eugene  Lanjrdon  Townse"'. 

THE    ROCKEFELLERS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  WILLIAM   A.  ROCKEFELL 

Born  1810:   married  Eliza  Davison. 


Ell. 


Chii.dkks. 

ti  rand  children. 

<ii  eat-Gi  andcnilnren.               Ureul-tireat-Graiidcblldreii. 

1.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  b.  1839; 
m.  Laura  C.  Spelman,  1804. 

1.  Elizabeth  Rockefeller,b.l8>;6; 
m.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Strong. 
1889;  d.  1906. 

2.  Alta     Rockefeller,    b.    1871; 
m.  1901,  E.l'armalee  Prentice. 

| 

1.  John  R.  Prentice,  b.  1902. 

2.  Mary   Aieiine    Prentice,   b. 

Nov.  l-y,  19u7. 

3.  Edith    Rockefeller,    b.  1872; 
m.    Harold     F.    McCormick, 

^95. 

1.  JohnRockefellerMcCormlck, 
b.  1897  ;  d.  1901. 

2.  Harold  Fowler  McCormick, 
b.  189s. 

3.  Muriel  McCormick,  b.  1902. 

4.  Edith  McCormick,  b.  19<tS. 

4.  John  D.  Rockefeller,   Jr.,  b. 
1*74;  m.Abby  Greene  Aldrtch, 
1901. 

1.  Babette  Rockefeller,  b.  190.:. 

2.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3d,  b. 
1906. 

3.  Nelson   Aldrich  Rockefeller. 
b.  1908. 

0 

4.  A  *..n.  1>.  1910. 

ft.    A  son,  b.    1912. 

2.  William  Rockefeller,  b.  1841; 
m.  Almira    Cieraldine   Good- 
sell,  1864. 

1.  William    O.    Rockefeller,  h. 

1-7'  |  !,,.  Eli  t  stillman.  1896. 

2.  Emma   Rockefeller,   b.   1868; 

in.     III.    David     Hunter    11c- 
Alpln,  1896. 

■  .    lv          \\.ry   Rockefeller,  b. 
1818]    in.  Isabel  G.  Stillman, 

1901. 

1.  Isat.,1  Kockefeller,  b.  l^OS. 

2.  Avery  Rockefeller,  b.  1904. 
8.  Winifred      Rockefeller,      b. 
-     1906. 

Ith  Rockefeller,  b.  P">9. 

6.  Gl-.dvs  1; 

4.  Ethel  Geraldlne  Rockefeller, 
b.   1SS2;   in.    Marcellua  Hart 
ley  Dodgn,  INI, 

' 
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THE    MORGANS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  JUNIUS   SPENCER  MORGAN. 

Born  1813;   married.  1836.  Juliet  Pierpont;  died  1890. 


Children. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildrtn.          i    Great-Great-Granuehildren. 

1.  John    Pierpont    Morgan,    b. 
1837;  m.  1st,  Amelia  Sturges; 
2d.      1*65,      Frances     Louise 
Tracy;  he  d.  1913. 

1.  Louisa    Pierpont  Morgan,  b. 
1866;  m.  1900,  Herbert  Living- 
ston Satterlee. 

1.  Mabel  Morgan  Satterlee. 

2.  Eleauor  Morgan  Satterlee. 

2.  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  Jr., 
b.  1867;  m.  1890,  Jane  Norton 
Grew. 

1.  Junius   Spencer  Morgan,    b. 

1892. 

2.  Jane  Norton  Morgan. 

3.  Frances  Tracy  Morgan. 

4.    Heury  Slurgis  Morgan. 

3.  Juliet   Pierpont  Morgan,  b. 
1870;   m.  1894,  William   Pier- 
son  Hamilton. 

1.   Hel-n  Morgan  Hamilton. 

2.   Pierpont  Morgan  Hamilton. 

3.  Laurens  Morgan  Hamilton. 

4.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

5.   Elizabeth  Schuvler  Hamilton 

■ 

4.  Anne  Tracy  Morgan,  b.  1873. 

2.  Sarah     Spencer    Morgan,   b. 
1839;    m.    1866,  George    Hale 
Morgan;    she   d.   1896;  he  d. 

1.  Junius  Spencer  Morgan;   in. 
Josephine  Adams  Perry. 

1.  Sarah  Spencer  Morgan. 

2.  Alexander  Perry  Morgan. 

1911. 

2.  Caroline  Lucy  Morgan. 

r 

3.  George  D.  Morgan;    m.  Yuki 
Kato,  Jan.  21,  1904. 

3.  Mary     Lyman     Morgan,    b. 
1344;  m.  1867,  Walter  Haynes 
Burns;  he  died  1897. 

1.  William  Burns  ;    died  an  in- 
fant. 

2.   Walter       Spencer      Morgan 
Burns;  m.  Evelyn  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  Feb.  9,  19u7. 

1.  Cynthia  Burns,  b.  19' 8. 

2.  George  Burns,  b.  1911. 

3.  Mary  Burns;  m.   1901,  Lewis 
Vernon  Harcourt. 

1.  Doris  Vernon  Hai court. 

2.  Olivia  Harcourt. 

3     B  Tbara  Harcourt.                     i 

■i.  William  Harcourt. 

4.  Junius  Spencer   Morgan,     b. 
1846;  d.  1858. 

5.  Juliet    Pierpont    Morgan,  b« 
1847;  m.  1867,  Kev.  John    B- 

1.  Ursula   Junius   Morgan;    m. 
1908;  Bev.  Wm.  Fitz  Simon. 

| 

Morgan;  he  d.  1912.                  |s#  John  Jim|^  Mor?an. 

y 


THE    MACXAYS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN    W.   MACKAY. 
Rom  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  1831;  m.  Marie. Louise  Hunsrerford-Bryant  (w.)  1867;  died  July  20.1902. 


Childrkn. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchil  iren. 

<;reat-G  rear-Grandchildren. 

Eva  Bryant  Mackay  (adopted); 
m.   1885   Poince    de    Galatro- 
Colonna     (afterward   Prince 
di  Stigliano). 

1.  Andrea  Galatro-C'olonna. 

2.  Bianca  Galatro-Colonna. 

3.  Marco  Galatro-Colonna. 

1.  John    W.    Mackav,    Jr.,    b. 
Aug.  12,  1870;  d.  Paris,   Oct. 
18,  1895  (unmarried). 

2.  Clarence  H.  Mackay;  b. April 
17,  1874;    m.   1893  Katherine 

1.  Katherine  Duer  Mackay,  b. 
1900. 

Duer;  div.  1914. 

2.  Ellin  Duer  Mackay,  b.  1903. 

3.  John  Wm.  Mackay,  b.  1907. 

THE    HAVEIWEYER3. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  WILLIAM   FREDERICK  HAVEMEYER. 
Born  in  New  York,  1804;  married  Sarah  A?nes  Crai?,  1828;  died  November  30, 


1874. 


Childrkn. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildren. 

GreaMireat-Urandchildren. 

1.  William Havemeyer,  b.  18 — ; 
d. 1>34. 

2.  Sarah  Chandler  Havemever; 
m.  Hector  Armstrong,  1656. 

1.  William    F.    H.    Armstrong; 
m.  Jennie  Herrman. 

3.  John   Craig    Havemeyer,    b. 
New    York,    1833;    m.    Alice 
Alide  Francis,  1872. 

1.  Harriet  Francis  Havemeyer. 

2.  John    Francis      Havemex  er 
m.  Mary  Hayward  Mitchell, 
1899. 

1.  Helen  Mitchell  Havemeyer. 

2.  John  Fiaucis  Havemeyer. 

3.  Alice  Louise  Havemeyer,  m 
Thog.  L.  Moore.  1910. 

4.  Henrv    Havemeyer,    b. ; 

m.  Mary  J.  Moller,  1864;  d. 

1.  William  Moller  Havemeyer; 
d. 1900. 

1»86. 

2.  William   F.  Havemeyer    2.1. 
d.  1904. 

■'•.  J.   Blanche    Havemeyer;   m- 
Adair  Campbell. 

4  ch  liiren. 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  FREDERICK  CHRISTIAN  HAVEMEYER 
Bom  in  New  York,  February  5, 1807;  married  Sarah.  L.  Henderson,  1831;  died  July  28,  1891. 


Childkkn. 

<  Grandchildren. 

(.reat-tirandc   iidren. 

(ireat-(ireat-(;ran.ichil<!ren. 

1.  Frederick    Christian     llave- 
meyer ;    b.     18:!-.' ;     m.    1862, 
Jo.-epnine  Hewlett;  d.  1910. 

' 

2.  .Mary  U.  Havemeyer;  Ij.  1o3J; 
m.  1S58,  J.  L.  Elder;  d.  16-55. 

1.  Frederick   II.  Elder,  b.  ISoS; 
died  unmarried,  1 8-5. 

2.  Minnie  H.  E'der.b.  Ic61;   m. 
McCoskry  Butt,  1884. 

1.      obert    McCoskry    Butt;   b. 

1884. 

2.   I. aurti.ee  H.  Butt  ;  b.  iSSti. 

3.  Charles  B.  Havemeyer;  died 
in  infancv. 

orge    W.   Havemeyer;    b. 
:  '1    1891;  unmarrie   . 

5.  Theodore      Augustus     Ilav- - 
m-  ver.  b.  New  fork,  .May  17, 

1.  Natalie    Ida   B!an.  he    Have- 
meyer, b.  New  York,  lt>>>-4;  m. 
Jnhii  Mayer,  August  1884;  d. 
wall,  N,  J.,  1900.       lie  .1. 

19!-.'. 

1.  Emily  A.  Mayer,  b.  1885;  m. 
J.  <..  Willis,  i 

..   John  E.:.  Ma-  .  r.  b.  1S8T;    m. 
1907,  Natalie  Koote. 

1.  Jos.  G.  Willis,  Jr.,  b.  19OT. 

.     m.    October    IS, 
Em,  J     D«    l.oosey;    d.   April 
is,    1897.     Shed.  1914. 

1.  John  Mayer,  3d,  b.  1$08. 

3.  Bow  J  and   Mayer,  b.  1898;  m. 

4.  Joseph      Mayer,      b.      Home, 
Italy,  1900. 

2.  Emily   Blanche    Havemeyer, 
b.  Westchester,  N.  V.,  1866;  lit. 

Ed.  Clarkson  Bolter,  J anuarv, 

1385. 

1.  Ed.  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  b.  Dec.  m- 
b  r,    1-85;    m.    Lisa    B.   Mar- 
lb  11,  l*u5. 

•-'.  Dorothea  Havemeyer  1 

b.l887;  m.Wm.U.C\"oga>i,19u7. 

1.  l  atharine  Potter,  b.  May  1", 
1906. 

2  Edward  C.  Potter,  3d.  1909. 

1     Wm.  G.  Coojran,  b.  1908. 

3.  1  ho.  H.  Coo-an,  b.  1909. 

3  Emily  Coogan,  b.  1911. 

4.  J.J.  Coogan,.b.  191  :. 

3.  Emily   I)e  Looaey  Potter,  b. 
.  in.  C.  11.  Jackson,  1611. 

1.   Emily  L.Jackson,  b.  1912. 

is,  H.  Ja.kson,Jr.,b.  1913; 
d.  1914. 

4.  Thomas  Wyn.l.at  Potter,  b. 

S     M  <rie  lllauche  Potte  .  b.  1892; 

m.  Ku_.  u.  i  renin,  1913. 

"■.    The"  iore  Ilav.    :,.  ver  Potter, 
b.  1>93. 

1.  Mara  B.  Crouin,  I..  1914. 

7.  Charles     Itobert    Potter,    b- 
1895. 

1 

i.  Julia    Blatchford    Potter,  b. 
1806. 
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THE    HAVEWIEYERS-Contmi.ed. 

Childkkn. 

(irandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildren 

(ireat-Great-Grand.  liildren. 

5.  Theodore     Augustus     Have- 
meyer (Contiuueii). 

9.  Lillian  Fredericka  Potter,  b. 
18'.-9. 

10.  Kichard  Milt'ord  B.  Potter, 
b.  190.i. 

11.  Eleanor  May  Potter,  b.  190:. 

1.  Theoiiore  A.  Havemeyer,  3d. 
b.  1892. 

2.  Charles      Frederick      Hav.- 
meyer,  b.  1898. 

3.  Charles      Frederick      Have- 
meyer, li.  New  l'ork,  1S67;  m. 
Camilla  Moss,  1890;  d.  1S95. 

4.  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer,  Jr., 
b.  1868;  m.  Katherine  Aymar 
Sands,  lt>93. 

• 

- 

5.  Blanche    Maximilian    Have- 
mrycr,    b.    Vienna,    1871;    m. 
Wiiliam  Butler  Duncan,  Jr.. 
1891. 

1.  Natalie   Duncan,  b.  1892;   m. 
Louis  Noel,  1912. 

•2.  David  Duncan,  b.  1893. 

3.  Dorothy  Duncan,  b.  1:  01. 

4.  William   B.  Duncan,  ^d,   b. 
1903. 

1.  Marion  Tiffany,  b.  1 S9 ' . 

6.  Marie     Ida     Pauline     Have- 
mever,    b.    1872;     m.     Perry 
Tiffany,  1894  ;  id,  H.  F.  God- 
frey, 1906. 

2.  Theodora   Perry  Tiffany,   b. 

1897. 

3.  H.  F.  Godfrey,  Jr.,  b.  1906. 
1.  Carlotta  Havemeyer,  b.  1901, 

7.  Henry  Osborne  Havemeyer, 
Jr.,    b.    1876;     m.    Charlotte 
Whiting,  1900. 

2.  Henry  Osburne    Havemeyer, 
3d,  b. 1903. 

3.  Florence  Havemeyer,  b.  11*05. 

4.  Frederick    Christian     Have- 
meyer, 4th:  b.  1908. 

• 

8.  Theodora      Havemeyer,      b. 
1878;  m.  Lieut-Coin.  Cameron 
McCrea  Winslow,   U.  S.  N., 
1899. 

I.  Natalie   Emily   Winslow,   b. 
1900. 

2.  Henry      Cameron       McCrea 
'  Winslow,  b.  1901. 

3.  Theodora  Winslow,  b.  19<Jo. 

4.  Emily  Winslow.  b.  1904. 

5.  John  Winslow,  b.  1908. 

9.  Frederick     Christian    Have- 
meyer, 3d.  b.  1879;   m.  Liilie 
Harriman  Travers,  L<06. 

6.  Kate  B.  J^emeyer;  b.  1843; 
m.  Louis  J.  Belloni,  Jr.,  1863. 

1.  Marv  Louise  H.  Belloni ;  b. 
1864;"  d.  1905. 

2.  Kate    H.  Belloni  ;    m.   Lau- 
rence Griffith. 

1.  Louie  Belloni  Griffith. 

2.  Catherine  H.  Griffith. 

3.  Sadie  H.  Belloni. 

4.  George  (Miss)  H.  Belloni;  in. 
Dr.  George  G.  McLaughlin. 

1.  Katherine     Havemeyer    Mc 
Laughlin. 

7.  Thos.  J.  Havemeyer.  b.  1845; 
d.  1893. 

8.  Henry  0.  Havemeyer,  b.  New 
York,  Oct.  18,  1847;  d.1908;  m. 

1.   Adaline  Havemeyer,  b.  1S>4; 
m.  P.  H.  B.    Fielinghuysen, 
1907. 

1.  Fredericka     L.    Frelinghuv- 
sen,  b.  1909. 

Mary    L.     Elder,    1870;      id, 
LouisineWalrlron  Elder,  1883, 
d.  Dec.  4,  1907. 

2.  George     Frelinghuysen,     b. 
1911. 

2.   Horace  Havemeyer,   b.  1886; 
m.  Doris  Anna  Dick,  Feb.  28. 
1911. 

1.  Doris  Havemeyer,  b.  1912. 

2  Adaline  Havemeyer,  b.  1913 

3.  Electra  Havemeyer,  b.  1888  ; 
m.     James     Watson    Webb. 
1910 

1.  Electra  Webb.  b.  1910. 

2.  S.B.  Webb,  b.  1911. 

3. 

9.  Sarah  Louise  Havemeyer;  b. 

1.  Charles  H.  Jackson,  b.  1885; 
m.  Emily  De   Luosey  Potter, 
1911. 

1.  Emily  L.Jackson,  b.  1812. 

1849;    m.  Frederick   Wendell 
Jackson,  1884. 

2.  Chas.  H.Jackson, Jr.,  b.1913 

2.  Louise  A.   Jackson,    b.  1887; 
m.  J.  13.  Cornell,  1912. 

1.  J.  B.  Cornell,  b.  1914. 

10.  Warren   H.   Havemeyer,  b. 
1849;  d.  1851. 

THE    FIELDS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF    MARSHALL  FIELD. 
Born  in  Conway,  Mass.,  1835;  m.  1st,  Nannie  D.Scott,  1863;  2d,  Delia  Spencer-Caton.  1905,  d.  1906. 


Children. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildren. 

Great-Great-Grandchildren. 

1.  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  b.  1868; 

1.  Marshall  Field  III.,  b.  1*93. 

2.  Henry  Field,  b.  18v>5. 

m.    1890,  Albertine   Hack;  d. 
Nov.    27,    1905;    she    m.    M 

Drummond. 

3.  Gwendolyn  Field,  b.  19"2. 

2.  Ethel   Field,  b.  1873;  m.  1st, 
Arthur  Tree,  1891;  2d,  Capt. 
David  Beatty,  D.  S.O.,  1901. 

1.  Ronald  Lambert  Field  Tree, 
b.  1897. 

• 

2.   David  Field  B-attv.  b.  1905. 

)3.  Peter  Beatty,  b.  1910. 
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THE    BELMONTS. 
DESCENDANTS  OF   AUGUST  BELMONT. 

Born  at  Alzey,  Germany,  Dec   8,  1816;  married,  1849.  Caroline  Slidell  Perry;  died  Nov.  24,1890. 

Children.  Gran.ichiidren.  G-eat-Grainlchildren.  Great-Great-Grandchild.en. 


1.  Perrv  Belmont,  b.  1850;    m. 
1*99, "Mrs.  Henry  T.  Sloan. 


2.  August  Belmont,  b.  1853;  m. 
1st.  1>81,  Elizabeth  ll.-tmilion 
Morgan;  she  died  l-9>;  ui.  I'd, 
Eieauur  Hobson,  1910. 


3.  (iliverH.  P.  Belmont,  b.  1858; 
d.  19"8  ;  m.  1st,  Sara  Swan 
Whiting,  1888  ;  2d,  Alv.i  M. 
Smith  (.Van.ierbilti,  1*9  . 

4.  Frederika,  b.  1854;  in  I877» 
Samuel  S.  Howland;  d.  190a- 

5.  Raymond  Belmont,  b.  186tfj 
d.  1-87. 

6.  Jane  P.  LSelmont;  b.  1&56;  d. 
1875. 


1.  August  Belmont.  Jr.,  b.  1883,1.    Bes-ie    Morgan  Belmont,    b 
m.  Alice  W.de  Goicoiria,  1906     1907. 


8.  August  Belmont, III.,  b.  )?>  9 


3     AiiedeG.  3e!mo  .      b.  1910. 


2.  Raymond  Belmont,  b.  le'88, 
m.  Ethel  Lorraine,  1912;  Sep. 
1914. 


ii.  M.rgan  Belmont,  b.  1&9:.'. 


1.  Natica,  b.  1**4  ;  m.  Wm 
Proudfit  Burden.  April  17 
1907  ;  d.  Feb.  21,  1908. 


THE    WHITNEYS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF   WILLIAM   COLLINS    WHITNEY. 
Born  in  Conway,  Frauklin  Co.,  Mass.,  July  5   1*41;  married,  1st,  1*69.  Flora  B.  Pavne,  daughter  of 
Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  who  died  Feb.  4,  1893;  2d,  Sept.  28,  1896,  Mrs.  Edith  Sybil  Randolph, 

who  died  May  6,1899.     He  died  Feb.  2.  19U4. _ __ 

Gnat-Great-G.  and  children. 


CHILDKtN. 

Grandchildren. 

i  ir.  at-drandchildreu. 

1 

Harrv  Payne  Whitney,  b.  in 
New  York,  April  29,  1-72;  m. 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt,  la96. 

1.  Flora     Pavne    Whitnev,     b. 
1897. 

i.  Cornelius  V.Whitney,  b.lj99. 

3.  Barbara  Whitney,  b.  li"03.    \ 

': 

Pauline  Whitney;  m.Almeric 
Hugh  Paget,  1895. 

1.  Olive  Cecilia  Paget. 

2.  Dorothy  Windham  Paget. 

a 

Payne   Whitney;    m.   Helen 
Hay,  1902. 

1.  Joan  Whitney,  b.  Feb.5,1903. 

2.  Joiin  Hay  Whitney,  b.  Aug. 
17,  19"4. 

4. 

f>or"thv  Pavne  Whitney;  m. 
WUlard  Straight,  1911. 

1.  Whitney    Willard   Straight, 
b.  Nov.  6,  1912. 

2.  Girl,  b.  Aug.  2,  1914. 

5. 

Child';  d.  Feb.  3,  1883. 

THE    LEITERS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF   LEVI    ZETGLEB   LEITER, 

Born  at  Leitersberg,  "Washington  Co.,  Md.,  1834;  married   'Mary  Theresa  <  arver,  October  18,  1866; 

died  at  Bar  Harbor,  !M'-. .  June  6,1904:  she  died  1913. 


<   HILDKK\. 

Grandchildren.                            Great-Gran. Ic.iildren.           i     Gre:U-Gieat-Grandch;ldren. 

1.  Joseph  Leiter,  b.  in  Chicago, 

1.  Son,  b.  1909;  died  1909. 

December  4, 1868  ;  m,  June  10, 
1908,  Juliette  Williams. 

2.  Son,  b.  July,  1910. 

3.  Son,  born  Feb.  25,  1912. 

, 

2.  Mary  Victoria  Leiter,  b.  Mav 

1.  Miry  Irene  Curzon. 

2.  Cynthia    Blanche  Curzon. 

3.  Alexandria     N.  Curzon. 

27,  1870;   m.  April   22,    1886, 
Rt.    H"n.    Qeorge    Nathaniel 
Carson,  now    l.o  d  Curzon  ot 
Kedleston,  ex-Viceroy    ot  In- 
dia; d.  1906. 

! 

3.  Nancy  Lathrop  Carver  Leiter; 

1.  Colin  Campbell,  b.  1907. 

m.  November  2>,  1904,  Majoi 
Colin  Powys  Campbell. 

2.  Mary  Campbell,  b.  1908. 

4.  Nancy  A.  Campbell,  b. 

4.  Marguerite  Hyde  I.eiter;  m. 

."'..  19o4.  Il'enrv  Molvnetiz 

1.  Charles  Henry  Georg-   11   « 
ard,  Lord  Andover,  b.  190. . 

Paget  Howard, Earl  of  Suffolk 

2.   Cecil,    b.  1908. 

■ 

3.   Grevllle  Howard,    b    1909. 

1 

1)1 1 1  tlRIN. 


THE    COELETS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF   1COBEKT  GOELET. 

Born  in  New  York.  1mo9;  married  Sarah  <  '-den;  died  1*79 

. 


.   B  .  ••.  New  York, 

W,  1-41  ;  m.  Henrietta 
LonlM  Warren,  1879;  d 
April  27.  1S99.     She  d.  1912. 


".  '  >_•  !en  <;■  •  let.  b.  June  11, 
1846;  in.  Mav  K.  Wilson,  1877; 
d.  A  ...  ■.:,  1-97. 


^children. 


•t     Walton 
March  19,  1880 


••I,     b 


ttrloe  Qoalet;  d.  1897. 


1,   Kol.ert      Qoalet;      m.      Elsie 
Whelen,  1904;  <liv.  1914. 


.'.  May  <;..elet;  m.  the  Huke  of 
RoxburgLe,  1        . 


1. 

Goelet, 

b..Iai 

.17.1907 

". 

ierry  Goelet, 

t.  1911 

1.  A  son,  b.  191  :. 


.: -Grandchildren. 
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THE    LORILLARDS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  PETER  LORILLARD. 
Born  March  17,1796;  married  Catherine  Griswold;  died  1867. 


Children. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildren.                Great-Great-Grandchildren. 

1.  Pierre  Lorillard,  b.  1833;  m. 
Emily  Taylor,  1858;  d.  1901. 

1.  Emily  Lorillard,  b.  1858;  m. 
William  Kent,  1881. 

1.  William  Kent,  Jr.,  b.  April 
14,  1882. 

2.  Emily  L.  Kent,  b.  Oct.  23, 
1884. 

3.  Peter  L.  Kent,  b.  March  3, 

1887. 

4.  Kithard  Kent,  b.  Feb.  5,  1964. 

2.  Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr.,  b.  I860; 
m.  Caroline  J.Hamilton,  1881: 
she  died  March  -'5,  1909. 

1.  Pierre   Lorillard, 3d,  b. March 
10,  1852. 

2.  Griswold  L.,  b.  June,  1885. 

3.  Griswold    N.    Lorillard,    b. 
1863;  d.  1888,  unmarried. 

4.  Maude  Louise    Lorillard,   b. 
1873 ;      m.    Thomas    Suffern 
Tailer,  1893;  2d,  Cecil  Baring, 
Londou,    England,    Nov.     8, 
1902. 

1.  Lorillard  Tailer,  b.  Dec.  25, 
1897. 

2.  Daphne  Baring,  b.  Feb.,  1904. 

3.  Daughter  b.  Oct..  190'.. 

2.  George    L.    Lorillard,    mar- 
ried. 

No  issue. 

3.  Lo.iis  L.  Lorillard;  m.  Kath- 
erine  BeeUman;  d.  1910. 

1.  Louis  L.  Lorillard;  m.  Edith 
Norman  Hunter,  1914. 

2.  George  L.  Lorillard. 

3.  Beekman  Lorillard;  m.  1903, 
Kathleen  Doyle.     She  d.1912. 

4.  Jacob  Lorillard;  m.  Frances 
A.  Uhlhoru. 

1.  Augusta  Lorillard;  m.  Will- 
iam H.  Sands. 

1.  Harold  A.  Sands. 

2.  Anita  L.  Sands. 

2.  Ernest  E.  Lorillard;  m.  Eliza- 
beth K.  Screven. 

1  Mary  V.  It.  Lorillard. 

3.   Jacob  Lorillard,  Jr. 

5.  Eva  Lorillard;  m.  Col.  Law- 

1. Lorillard  Ki|>;  d.  1896. 

rence  Kip,  1S6i. 

B.  Eva  Maria  Kip;  d.  1870. 

3.  Edith  Kip;  m.  Richard  Mc- 
Creery;     div.    1904;      m.     2d, 
Henry  T.  Coveutry,  1907. 

1.  Lawrence  McCreery,  189>i. 

2.  Victor  H.  Coventry,  1909. 

3.  A  son,  b.  1911. 

6.  Mary  Lorillard;  m.  Henry  I. 
Barbey. 

1.  Henry  G.  Barbey. 

2.  Mary  L.  Barbey;  m.  Alfred 
Seton,  Jr. 

1.  Marie  Seton. 

2.  Helen  Seton. 

3.  Henry  Seton. 

3.  Ethel  Lynde  Barbey;  m.1895, 
Ambrose  Lanfear  Norrie.    He 
d.  1912. 

1.  Lanfear  Norrie. 

■2.   Emily  ltita  Norrie. 

3.  Valerie  Norrie. 

4.  Helene    Barbey;    ni.    Count 
Hermann  de  Pourtales. 

1.  Irene  Pourtales. 

2.  Alex.  Pourtales. 

3.  Jacquelin  Pourtales. 

5.  Eva  Barbey;  m.  Baron  Andre 
de  Neuflize 

1.  Marie  Madeline  de  Neuflize. 

6.  Kita  Barbey 

7.  Pierre  L.  Barbey. 

T.    Catherine       Lorillard;     m. 
James  1'.  Kernochan. 

1.  James  Lorillard  Kernoclian; 
m.  Eloise  Stevenson;  d.  1903. 

2.  Catherine    Lorillard    Ki-rno- 
chan;  m.  Herbert  C.  Pell. 

1.  Herbert  C.  Pell,  Jr. 

2.  Clarence  C.  Pell. 

THE    CARNECIES. 

DESCENDANT   OF  ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 
Born  at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  Nov.  25,  1835;  married,  1887,  Louise  Whitneld. 


Children. 


Margaret  Carnegie,  b.  1897. 


Grandchildren. 


Great-Grandchildren. 


Great-Great-Grandchildren. 


There  are  relatives  of  Mr.  Carnegie  residing  in  the  United   States,   including   the  family   of   his   late   brother  Thomas  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  but  Andrew  Carnegie  is  the  founder  of  the  American  multi-millionaire  family. 

THE    ARMOURS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  PHILIP  DANFORTH  ARMOUR 
Born  in  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1832;  married,  1662,  Malvina  Belle  Ogden;  died  Jan.  6, 1901. 


Children. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildren. 

Great-Great-Grandchildren. 

1.  Jonathan  Ogden  Armour,  b. 
186:'.;  m.  Loiita  Sheldon. 

1.  Loiita,  b.  1896. 

2.  Philip  D:inforth  Armour,  Jr., 
b.  1869;  m.  1890;  d.  1900. 

1.  Philip  Danforth  Armour,  3d, 
b.  1894. 

•      .    

' 

2.  Lester  Armour,  b.  1896. 
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THE  HARRIMANS 

DESCENDANTS  OF  EDWARD  H.  HARRIMAX. 

Born   February  25, 1848,  son  of  Rev.  Orlando  Harriman,  Jr.  ;    married  Mary  Williamson  A verell; 

died  190U. 


Childrkn. 

Grandchildren. 

Great-Grandchildren. 

Great  -GreaMi  randchi  Idren. 

1.    Edw.  11.  ll:trrim:in,  Jr.;   d. 
in  infancy. 

f.   M.iv  Harriman,  b.1884;  m.  1.  Son,  b,  1911. 
Chas.Kumsey,  1910.                    9.  Daughter,  b.  1913. 

3.  Coruelia    Harriman,  b.  1865, 
in.  Kobt.   Livingston    Gerry, 
1908. 

1.  Elbri.lge  T.Gerry,Ji.,b.ly09. 

2.  A  son,  b.  1911. 

3.  Two  sons,  b.  Apr.  8,  1914. 

4.  Wm.   Averell    Harriman,  b. 
189*2. 

5.  Caroline  Harriman,  b.  1893. 

*j.  Kdward  Koiaud   Noel  Ilairi- 
maii,  b.  1896. 

THE  DU  PONTS. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  PIERRE  SAMUEL  DU  PONT. 
Born  1739;  married,  1766,  Marie  Louise  Le  Dee;  died  1817. 


First  Generation — Victor  Marie,  b.  1 761  j  m.  1794,  Gabrielie  Josephine  de  la  Fitte  de  Pellepoit;  d.  1827. 
El.  uthe'e  lr.-nee,  b.  1772;  in.  Kill,  Sophia  Madeleine  Dalmas;  d.  1834. 


Second  Generation. 


■  Elizabeth,  t>.  1796;  m. 
Islv,  Nathaniel  Clifford ;  d. 
1869. 


Charles    Irenee,     b.    17'.i7;     m 
1st,  1824,  Dorc»«  Van    Dyke; 
2d,  1841,   Ann   Hidgeley;    he 
died  18i9. 


Samuel  Francis,  b.  1799;  d.  1 799 


Samuel    Francis,    b.    1803;    m 
.    Sophie  M.  du  Font;  d. 


Julia  Sophie,  b.  1>06;  m.  182-1, 
Irvine  Shubrick;  d.  1882. 


Victorino  Elizabeth,  b.  1792; 
in.  1*13,  Ferdinand  BauUuy; 
d.  1851. 


Lucille,  b.  1791;  <]. 


Evelina   Gabrielie,  b.  179.'.;  m 
1816,  James  A.  Bideimani;  d 


Alfred  Victor,  b.  1798}    m.  1-    J. 
M argaretla    E.    Lammot;     d. 


1.1  uthera,    b.    1806;     m. 
Thomas  M.  Smith;  d.  1876. 


Third  Generation. 


Mary  Van  Dyke,  b.  1826;  d.  1909 


Victor,  b.   1828;   m.  1851,  Alice 
Homisfield,  d.  1688. 


(  lia'les   Irenee,  Jr..  b.  1*30;  in. 
186v,  Mary  S.  du  I'ontjd.  1873, 


Amelia  Josephine,  b.   1832;   d. 
1833. 


Nicholas  Van    Dyke,    b.    1833; 
d.  1834. 


Charles  Irenee,  b.  1859;   d.  1902. 


\melia   Elizabeh,   b.   1842;  m. 
1866,  Eu.-ene  du  Font. 


Samuel  Francis,  b.  18i.l;  d.  186-.'. 


H.-nry  Kid-.'eley.  b.  1548;  d.1893. 


Samuel  Francis,  b.  1865;  d.  1893. 


Victoi  ine  Antoinette,  b.  1605;  d. 
1676. 


Ch.ii  les  F.  Phillip,  b.   186s;    d 
1668. 


Vi.t   rine  Elizabeth,  b.  1825;  m 
1849.   Peter  Kemble;  d.  1887 


Emma  Paulina,  b.  1827;  d.  1914 


El.  inhere  Irenee,  b.  1*29;  m 
1-5*,  Charlotte  S.  Henderson; 
d.1^77. 


I.ammot,  b.  1831;  m.  1865,  Mary 
Hglm;  d.  1884 


Alfred  Victor,  b.  1833;  d.  18:<3. 


(  bjurlaa  l.  du  l'ont.Jr.; d.1849 


Sophia   Madeleine,  b.    1- 

!:niel  !•'.  du  Font;    .1. 

-. 

Henry,  b.  1612;  m.  1887,  1 
Gerhard;  d.  1889. 

Alexia  Irenee,  b.  181  o:  m.  1836. 

.!.,.■:    a  M.  Smith;  d.  1H&7. 


lii.lermann,     b.   1837;     m.  1861, 
KIl-uS.  Colenvtii. 


Henry    Algernot),   b,    1*36;    in. 
1874,  M  .ry  I'.  Fster. 


Evelina,  b.  1H40. 


Ellen  EiiKenia,  b.  184!;  in.  187V, 
Alexander  I).  Irv  m;  d.  19»7 


rhard,    U.     1845;    d. 


Sari,                       in.    1871,    John 
l>ur;  d.  1876.    


riue  El  tabetb,  b.  184 
1877,  A.  I..  Potter. 


&  |.   |f    Madelein.  .    b.  1851)  m 

1878,  T.    I".  <li.ndl.-r. 


Mary  Constance,  b.  1*64; 


Fourth  Generation. 


Victor,  Jr.,   b,   l6.r.2;   m.  1*80 
Josepliine  Anderson,  d.  1911 


Fifth  Generation. t 


Vicor,  3d,    b.   18&2;     m.   1906,. 
Eliza  T.  Everett. 


Mary  Lammot,  b.  1854;  in.  1st, 
1878,  William  du  Font:  2d, 
1893;  WillardSaulsbury. 


Ethel,  b.  1857;  m.  1690,  U.  M. 
Bark^dale. 


Alice,  b.  1663;  m.  1889,  Thomas 
Coleman  du  Pont. 


Greta,  b.  1868;  d.  1878. 


Sophie,  b.  1871;  m.  19u4,  Brnce 
Ford. 


Henee  d*  IMleport,  b.  1874;  m. 
1904,  Leroy  Harvey. 


Anne  Cazenove.  b.  I860;  in. 188b, 
Absalom  Wall,  r;  .1.  1899. 

Marguerite  Lammot,  b.  1862;  in 
1661,  Cazenove  G.  Lee. 

Alfred  Irenee,  b.  1664;  m.  1-t, 
1687,  Uessie  Gardner;  2d,1907, 
Alicia  H.  liia.ltord. 


Maurice,  b.  I86>i;  m.  1889,  Mar 
garet  FitzG<  raid. 


Louis  Cazenove,  I..  1868;  .1.  l^vv. 


Isab.  11a,  d'Anueloi,  b.  1866;  d 
1671. 


Louisa  d'Anieloi.    b.    I868t   in. 
1S04,  Charles  Cop,  land. 


Pierre  Sam.. el.  b.  1*7(1. 

s,.phi-    Madeleine,    b.    1871;    d 
1894. 

Htnry    Helin,  b.  1873,  m. 

Elewtheia  du   P.  Bradford;  d 

19<>v. 


William    Keint.l  ,    1..   181 

•.  Ethell.ll  .11...  k;  d.1907 


lr.  DM,    b.    1876-,    m.  190  •,   lreu< 
8.  du  Pont. 


Madeleine,  b.  1887;  m.  1st, 
John  Bancroft,  Jr. ;  •-'.!,  lyi3, 

Mai    Heilder. 


Besaie,  1..  1888. 


Alfred  Victor,  b. 
Victorine  Elsie,  b.  1903. 


Samuel,  b.  1910;  d.  1910. 


Eleuthera  Pauliua,  b.   1919;   .:. 
1912. 


1  harlotte  Louive,  b,  I  - 

Gerald   lit  .<;.  •  .1I.1.  1,.  i-v... 


I  am.  la,   b.  19U3. 


Henry  Balln,  b.  1898. 


r 

190(1 

Ilr..dford, 

b. 

18S9; 

d. 

l.l-n,  b. 

1900;  d. 1800. 

Samui  1 

Hal  lock,  b. 

190!. 

Paulina, 

b.  1'.' 

Wilh.  lmina  il.iedr 

ck. 

1.. 

1906. 

Margaretia  I. an  in.  t,  b.  19  J. 


M  irv  A.  Heiin,  b.  1676;  in. 1904, ~ ; sj ,    ,„,,. 

William  W.  Laird.  s':u"  ■  ^""  —  -  !  '  '* "*■  

Lammot,  b.  188*,  m.  1803,  Na- 1>:'vH'  b"  19t*'  J"  ''  °  • 

■  ■■  D.  Wilson. Eleanoi.  b.  I  OT 

lTab.  «u;  b.     1882;  m.iDoris,  b.  19«9. 

1906,  Hugh  It.  Sharp,  j 
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THE    DU    POHT S-OoiUinued. 


nd  Generation.^ 


The  du  ronu— Continued. 


Third  Generation. 


Will  am,  b.  1855;  m.  1st,  1898, 
Mary  L.  du  Pont;  St,  U9S, 
Annie  Rogers. 


r'r.ince;  Elizabeth,  b.  1*3^;  m 
1  > - 1 ,  Leighton  Coleman;  d, 
190J. 


Eugene,  b.  1840;  m.  1866,  Amelia 
E.  du  Pont;  d.  1902. 


Alexis  lrenee,  b.  1643;  m.  1st, 
1-67,  Marg-tretta  E.  Gilpin; 
2d,  1875,  Elizabeth  C  Brad- 
ford; he  died  1904. 


Irene  Sophie,   D.  W5;  m.  1868, 
Edward  C.  D  rrmick;  d.  Itffl 


Eleutuera  Paulina,  b.  184«;  m 
1872,  Edward  G.  Bradford; 
d.  1906. 


Fourth  Generation. 


Margaretta   Lammot,    b.    1884 
m.R.  R.  M .  Carpenter. 


Octavia,  b.  191o, 


Margaretta    Elizabeth,  h.  1863; 
m.  1888,  Mic'.ael  B.  Coleman. 


Thomas  Coleman,    b.    1863,    m. 

18-9.  Alio    du  I'ont. 


Antoine  Bidermann.  b.  Is65; 
m.  1st.  1892.  hti.e.  Clark;  id, 
1913,  Elizabeth  Hibbs. 


Dora.  b.  1861;  m.  l»o6,  Harry  R. 
Phillips;  d.  Is91.      


Zara,  b.  l^*. 


Paulina,  b.  1871;  m.  1895,  Henrv 
F.  Baldwin. 


Evan  Morgan,  b.  1?' 
Helen  A.  Quinr.. 


2;  m.  1901 


Francis    Guraey,    b.    1830;    m.  Catherine  Barthelimie  Tauline 
1871,  Elise  W. Simons;  d.  19  -4..     b.  1875;  d. 1876. 


Thomas  Mackie,  b.  1859;  d.  I  553. 


Jo-.nn-.i  Maria,  b.  1? 

Edward  C.  D.mmick;  d. 


l»80, 

l9ol. 


Louisa  Evelina,  b.  1S77;  m.  1900 
Francis  B.  Crowninshield. 


Antoine  lrenee,  b.  1879;  d.  1>79. 


Henrv  Francis,  b.  1880. 


Pierre  lrenee,  b.  18*2;  d.  1889. 


Paul  Louis,  b.188.1;  d 


Anne  V.  Sophie,  b.  1885;  d.  1886. 


Marion,  b.  1894. 


William,  Jr.,  b.  1896. 


Fifth  Generation. - 


Marianna,  b.  1*11. 


Natalie  Wilson,  b.  1964. 


Mary  Belin,  b.  19u7. 
Esther  WilsonVb.  1908. 
Lammot,  b.  1909. 


Pierre  Samuel,  b.  1911. 


Edith,  b.  1912. 


Ellen,  b.  15-9. 


Alice,   b.  1891;  m.1912,  Paul  E. 
Wilson. 


Francis  Victor,  b.  1  - 


Kenee  de  Pelleport,  b.  1>97 


Eleuthere  lrenee,  b.  190i. 


Aileen  Madeleine,  b. 


Ethel  Bidermann,  b.  1896. 


Victorine.  b.  190" 


lames  (juinu.  b.  1902. 


Buiermann  ihon.-i*,  b.  It1 


Kosina,  b.  1907 


Ellen  Colem-tu,  b.  1909. 


T>ra  Prich^rd,  b.  1911. 


Elizabeth  Frances,  b,  1906. 


Ann  Ridgelev,  h.  H67;  m.  l~i>4. 
William  C."  Pevton. 


Alexis  lrenee,  b.  1869. 


Mary  Van  Dyke,  i..  1871;  d.  1871,  Ease,  b.  19'  2 


Eugene,  b.  1373;  m.  1913,  Ethel 
Pvle. 


Julia  Sophie,  b.  1877 
James  N.  Andrews. 


Alice  Eugenie,  b.  1876;  m.  1907, 
Julian  Ortiz. 


Elizabeth  Bradford,  b.  1888:  m. 
1908.  Thomas  F.  Bnyard. 


Dulcinea  Ophelia,  b. 
lEmile  Francis,  b.  1?9*. 


Hubert  lrenee,  b    1900. 


Am-lia  Eliz.ib-tfe,  1>.  \r-15. 


Francis,  b.  1903. 


Edmond,  b.  1906. 


m.  1903, 


Phillip  Francis,  b.  1878;  m.  1905, 
Elizaiieth  B.  Horner. 


Eugene  Eleuth-re,  b.  1889; 
.  Kat-dulwee  M^xha 


Francis  lrenee,  b.  1?73;  m. 
Marianna  Rhett. 


Altred  Rtirtt,  b.  1 90s. 


Alexis  lrenee.  b.  1909. 


Alexis  Fe'ix.Jr.,  b. 


Lvdia  Chichester,  b. 


Richard  ChichrsW 


Alice  Frances,  b.  1912. 


Ernest.  Jr..  b.  19"S. 


Alberta  Briuton,  b.  1907 


Eieuthere  Paul,  Jr..  b.  1911. 


•  Francis  G..  b.  1913. 


Eleanor  Ball,  b.  1875;  m.  1897 
Robeson  L.  Perot. 


Irene  Sophie,  b.  1877;  m. 
lrenee  du  Pont. 


1900, 


Alexis  Felix,  b.  1879;  m. 
Marv  Chichester. 


190* 


Ernest,  b.     1880;    m.  1903,  Jo- 
sephine L.  Brinton. 


Li  ne),  b.  1882;  d.  1889. 


I'heodore  Hume,  b.  13;4;  d.  1911 


Reginald  Ashby,  b.  1  - 

EleutherePaul,  b.  1887;  m. 
Jean  K.  Foulke.  Jr. 


aid   M.    L.,    I..  1889;    in 
1  <11,  Elizabeth  Hevward. 


■  Previous  ance«to-s: — John  Rockefeller  born  in  Germ'ny  in  1*34.  Johinn  Peter,  his  son,  b-rn  in  (Jermrinv  in  16-0.  Th:s 
man  -migrated  to  America  with  his  consiu  Diell,  and  from  these  two  all  t'-e  Hoc  tefeUtrra  in  the  couniry  are  descended.  Peter 
Roc-efelller  his  son,  lH>rn  in  Segendcf.  Germany,  in  1711.  He  n  arrie  t  M:iry  Bellis.  Willi  im,  their  s>n,  bo~"  in  Amwei  .  \. 
J.,inl750.  He  married  Christina  Rockefeller,  who  wss  a  daughter  of  Simona,  who  was  a  grand-dangliter  of  Diell,  the  other 
em  g  ant. 

f  Sixth  Generation— Victor,  4th,  b.  1911.     Emily  Tybout,  b.  1913      %  For  first  generation  s;e  preceding  page. 
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Painting  and  Scul/iture. 


ilaiuttutj  auxr  Sculpture. 


NATIONAL      ACADEMY      OF 

NATIONAL    ACADEMICIANS. 


D  E  S  I  C  N 


Elected. 

1899.  Adams,  H'erbert,  131  West  11th  Street. 

Aitken,  Robert,  147  Columbus  Avenue. 

1902.  Alexander,  J.  W.,  123  E:ist  63d  Street. 
1899.  Barse,  George  K..  Jr.,  7  West  43d  Street. 
Beal,  Gifford  R.,  27  West  67th  St  eet. 

1902.  Beaux,  Cecilia,  20  Gramercy  Pari. 
1894.  Beckwith,  J.  Carroll,  57  West  -:5th  Street. 
1913.  Bellows,  Geo.  W.,  146  East  19th  Street. 

1905.  Benson,  Frank  W.,  Salem,  Mass. 

1903.  Bitter,  Karl,  44  West  77th  Street. 

1888.  Blashtield,  Edwin  H.,  Carnegie  Hall. 
1863.  Brevoort,  J.  R.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

1881.   Bridgman,  Frederick  A.,  Paris,  France. 

1908.  Brush,  George  De  Forest,  Dublin,  N.  H. 

1907.  Bunce,  William  Geilney,  Hartford.  Ct. 

1899.  Butler,  Howard  Russell,  107  Library   Pla.-e,  Princeton, 
1913.  Calder,  Alex  Stirling,  51  West  10th  Street. 

1906.  Carlsen,  Emil,43  East  59th  Street. 
1890.  Chase,  William  M.,  333  Fourth  Avienn   . 

Chapman,  Carlton  T.,  58  West  57tii  Sir  et. 

1885    Church,  F.  S.,  Carnegie  Hall. 

1909.  Clark,  Walter,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
1898.  Clinedinst,  B.  West,  7  West  43d  Street. 
1912.  Coffin,  William  A.,  58  West  57th  Street. 

1908.  Cole,  Timothy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

1862.  Colman,  Samuel,  320  Central  Park  West. 
1912.  Cook,  Walter,  3  West  29th  Street. 

1912.  Cooper,  Colin  C,  222  Central  Park  South. 

1911.  Couse,  E.  Irving,  58  West  57th  Street. 

1903.  Cox,  Kenyon,  130  East  67th  Street. 

1901.  Crane,  Bruce,  Bronx ville,  X.  Y. 

1904.  Curran,  C.  C,  39  West  67th  Street. 

1906.  Daingerfield,  Elliott,  222  Central  Park  South. 

1863.  Dana,  W.  P.  W.,  London,  England. 
1906.  Davis,  C.  H.,  Mystic,  Ct. 

1906.  Dearth,  H.  G..  Carnegie  Hall. 

1898.  De  Forest,  Lockwood,  7  East  10th  Street. 

1906.  Dessar,  Louis  Paul,    27  West  67th  Street. 

1907.  Dewey,  Charles  Melville,  222  West  23d  Street. 
1886.  Dewing,  Thos.  W.,  12  West  8th  Street. 

18S3.  Dielman,  Frederick,  Ridg^field,  Ct. 
1907.  Dougherty,  Paul,  33  West  67th  Street. 
1906.  Du  Mond,  Frank  V.,  27  West  67th  Street. 

1906.  Duveneck,  Frank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1902.  Eakins.  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1912.  Emmett,  Lydia  F.,  5(5  Hark  Avenue. 

1910.  Flagg,  Montague.  222  Central  Park  South. 

1904.  Foster,  Ben,  119  East  19th  Street. 

1901.  French,  Daniel  Chester,  125  West  11th  Street. 
..   ..  Frieseke,  Frederick  K.,   430  Fifth  Avenue. 

1913.  Garber,  Dauiel,  1819  Greene  Street.  Phil  idelphia. 
llB82.  Gaul,  Gilbert,  Ridgefield  Park.  X.  .1. 

1907.  Gav,  Edward,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

1908.  Gilbert,  Cass,  11  East  24th  Street. 

1905.  Grafly,  Charles,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1867.  Griswold,  C.  C,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 
1910.  Groll,  Albert  L.,  222  Central  Park  .->  .uth. 

1889.  Hamilton,  Hamilton,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
1901.  Harrison,  Alexander,  abroad. 

1910.  Harrison,  Birge,  7  West  43d  Stie  t. 
190*.   Hassam,  Chihle,  130  West  57th  Stre   t 

1909.  Hastings,  Thomas,  225  Fifth  Av.- 

1911.  Hawthorne,  Chas.  W.,  450  F  ftl.  Avenue. 
1863.  Hennessy,  W.  J.,  London,  England. 

1906.  Henri,  Robert.  10  Gramercy  Park. 
1S69.  Henrv,  E.  L..  222  West  23.1  Street. 
1-^7.  Howe,  Wm.  H.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

1899.  Inness,  George,  Jr.,  Cragsmoor,  X.  Y. 
1894.  Jones,  Francis  C,  33  West  67th  Street. 

.Tones,  II.  Bolton,  33  West  67th  Street. 
1905.  Kendall,  William  Sergeant,  5S  Trumbull  St.,  New  Haven. 


Elected 

1906.  Kost,  F.  W.,  146  West  55th  Street. 

1909.  Konti,  Isidore,  Yo»kers,  X.  Y. 

1907.  Lathrop,  W.  L  .  New  H.pe,  Pa. 

1897.  Lippin  ott,  Willi  ,m  H.,  7  West  43d  Street. 

1890.  Low,  Will    H.,  Bronxville,  X.  Y. 

1906.   MacMonnies,  Frederick  W..  Enre,  Franc*-. 
19n6.  MacNeil,  HermotiA.,   College  Point,  L.  I. 
1876.  Magrath,  William,  E'  eland. 
1885.  Maynard,  George  W.,lo6  Ea<t   36th  Street. 

1910.  Mead,  William  R.,  101  Park  Avenue. 
1906.  Melchers,  Gari,  222  West  59th  Street. 
1875.  Miller,  Charles  H.,  Que.-ns,  L.  I. 

1894.  Moeller,  Louis,  Wakefield,  X.  Y. 
19<i6.  Mora,  F.  Luis,  142  East  18th  Street. 

1884.  Moran,  Thomas,  57  West  45th  Street. 

1891.  Mowbray,  H.  Siddons,  Washington,  Ct. 
1887.  Murphy,"  J.  Francis,  222  West  23d  Street. 

1885.  Xicoll,  J.  C.  51  West  10th  Street. 

1906.  Xiehaus,  Charles  H.,  Xew  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

1904.  Oohtman.  Leonard.  Cos  Cob,  Ct. 
1897.  Palmer,  Walter  L.,  Albany,  X.  Y. 
1906.  Panish,  Maxtield,  Windsor,  Vt. 

1909.  Pennell,  Joseph,  London,  England. 
1869.  Perry,  E.  Wood,  7  West  4  d  Street. 

1911.  Piatt,  Chas.  A.,  11  East  24th  Street. 
1906.  Potter,  Edward  C,  Greenwh  h,  Ct. 

1906.   Potthast,  Edward  H..  222  Central  Park  South. 

1912.  Prellwitz,  Henry,  Pe.  onic,  X.  V. 

19C4.  Proctor,  A.  Phiinister.  1*8  E  >sr  51st  Street. 
1906.  Ranger,  Henry  W..  27  West  67th  Street. 
1906.  Reid,  Robert,  Mt.  Vernon,  X.  Y. 

Ritschel,  William,  253  West  42d  Street. 

1911.  Robinson,  Wm.  S.,  202  West  74th  Street. 
1906.  Roth,  Fred'k  G.  R..  Knglewoo.l,  X.  .1. 

1906.  Ryder,  Albert  P..  308  West  15th  Street. 
1897.  Sargent,  John  S.,  London,  England. 

1907.  Schofield,  W.  Elmer,  253  West  42d  Street. 
1861.  Shattuck,  Aaron  I).,  Granby.  Ct. 

1890.  Shurtleff,  R.  M.,  350  West  55th  Street. 

1905.  Smedley,  Wm.  T.,  58  West  57th  Street. 

1882.  Smillie,  George  H.,  156  East  36th  Stieet. 

1906.  Snell,  Henry  B..  363  West  42d  Street. 
1911.  Symons,  Gardner,  119  East  lyth  Street. 
1911.  Taft,  Lorado.  Chicago,  111. 

1906.  Tarbell,  Edmund  C,  Boston,  Mass. 

1910.  Thayer,  Abbott  H.,  Monadno.  k,  N.  H. 

1913.  Th<>rne,  William,  5S  West  57th  Str-  et. 
1880.   Tiffany,  Louis  C,  347  Mad  son  Avei.ue. 

1891.  Trvon,  D.W.,  Havperlv   Hall.  Central  Park  West. 

1886.  Turner,  C.  Y.,  27  West  67th  Street. 

1907.  Van  Boskerck,  Robert  W.,  58  West  57th  Street.. 
1909.  Van  Laer,  A.T.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

1865.  Vedder,  Elihu,  abroad. 

1899.  Volk,  Douglas,  Center  Love'l,  Me. 
1906.  Vonnoh,  Robert  W.,  12  West  Bin  Stieet. 
1902.  Walker,  Henry  O.,  Lakewood,  X.  J. 
1891.  Walker,  Horatio,  550  Fifth  Aveuue. 

1883.  Ward,  E.lgar  M.,  61  West  10th  Street. 

1895.  Watrous,  Harrv  W.,  58  West  5:th  Street. 

1911.  Waugh,  Fred.  J..  Mont,  lair,  N.J. 

19-11.  Weinman,  Adolph  A.,  441  West  21st  Stieet. 
1886.  Weir,  J.  Alden,  51  West  10th  Street. 

1866.  Weir,  John  F.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
1897.  Weldon,  C.  D.,  51  West  10th  Street. 

1906.  Wiggins,  J.  Carleton,  Carnegie  Hail. 
1897.  Wiles,  Irving  R.,  130  West  57th   Street. 
1909.  Williams,  P.  Ballard,  '.'7  W.  si  67, h  Mreet. 

1873.  Wilmarth,  Lemuel  E.,  35-J  Adelphi  Street,  Brooklyn. 

1908.  Wolf,  Henry,  146  East  Slat  -treet. 

1907.  Woodbury,  Charles  H.,  Boston.  Mass. 
1880.  Yewell,  George  H.,  51  West  10th Street. 


ASSOCIATE    NA 

Allen.'Thomas,  Boston,  Mass. 

Anderson,  Karl,  Saugatuck,  Ct. 

Armstrong,  D.  Itaitland,  61  Washington  Square  South. 

Bacon.  Henry,  160  Fifth  Avenue. 

Baer,  Wm.  J.,  226  Central  Park  West. 

Ballln,  Hugo,  Saugatuck,  Ct. 

Beaeh,  Chester,  207  East  17th  Street. 

Beal,  Reynold*,  Xewburgh,  X.  V. 

Bell,   E.  A.,  SM  Central  Park  Booth. 

Beits.  Lou!*,  Chicago,  111. 

Bi.knell,  Fra.,k  A.,  5-  West  57th  Street. 

lli'tinger,  (has..  33  West  67th  Street. 

Blake  ook.  Ralph  A  I 

Blumen--<-h.-in,  Ernest  I..,  (44  Fi-'ton    Street,  Brooklyn. 

Ilium  nsch  -in,  Mary  Qroene,  '.'4'i  Pulton  street,  Brooklyn. 

Bogtrt,  George  II.,  201  West  56th  Street. 


TIONAL'  ACADEMICIAXS. 

Borglum,  Solon  II..  Norwalk,  Ct. 

B   ring,  Wm.  A..  32  Broadway. 

Boston,  Joseph  H.,  Carnegie  Hall. 

Boyle,  John  J.,  231  West  B9tfl  Street. 

Brandege,  Robert  B.,  Farmington,  Ct. 

Breekenridge,  Hugh  IL,  10  South  18th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Bridges,    Miss  Fidelia,  Canaan,  Ct. 

Brown,  Chas.  F.,  Chicago. 

Brunner.  Arnold  W.,  101  Park  Avenue. 

Burroughs,  Bryson,  50  East  MthlBtreet. 

Burro\ighs,  E.  W.,  HilMde  A  Venue,  Flushing. 

Carls, >n,  John  F.,  Woodstock,  X.  V. 

Chase,  Adelaide  Cole,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Thomas  Shields,  50  Riverside  Drive. 

Clarkson,  Ralph,  Chicago.  III. 

Cohen,  Lewis,  .'7  West 41th Street. 


Painting  and  Sculpture. 
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Cdeuan,  G.  C,  abroad. 

Coman,  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.,  939  Eighth  Avenue. 

C"rnoyer,  Paul,  152  West  57th  Street. 

Cox,  Louise,  130  East  67th  Street. 

Craig,  Thomas  B.,  Rutherford,  X.  J. 

Cram,  Ralph  Adams,  IS  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Crowninshield,  Frederick,  Abroad 

dishing,  Ho»vard  Gardiner,  80  West  40th  Street. 

Dallin,  Cyrus  E.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

Day,  Francis,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Day,  Frank  Miles,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

De' Haven,  F.,  257  West  86th  Street. 

Drake,  W.  H.,  30  East  63d  Street. 

Dufner,  Edward,  318  West  57th  Street. 

Earle,  L.  C,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Faxon,  Wm.  Bailey,  152  West  57th  Street. 

Flagg,  Charles  Xoel,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Flanagan.  John,  1931  Broadway. 

Foote,  Will  Howe,  Old  Lyme,  Ct. 

Franzen,  August,  222  Central  Park  South. 

Frazer,  James  E.,  3  Macdougal  Alley. 

Frazier,  Kenneth,  80  West  40th  Street. 

Freedlander,  J.  H.,  244  Fifth  Avenue 

Pry,  Sherry  Edmundson,  147  Columbus  Avenue. 

Fuller,  Henrv  Brown,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Fuller,  Lucia"  Fairchild,  30  East  57th  Street. 

Gaugenjrigl,  I.  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gauley," Robert  David,  939  Eighth  Avenue. 

Genth,  Lillian  M.,  27  West  67th  Street. 

Glackens,  Wm.  J.,  29  Washington  Square. 

Granville-Smith,  W.,  96  Fifth  Avenue. 

Green,  Frank  Russell,  14  West  12th  Street. 

Grithu,  Walter,  Paris,  France. 

Grover,  Oliver  D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Haggin,  Ben  Ali,  33  West  67th  Street. 

Hardenbergh,  H.  J.,  47  West  34th  Street. 

Hays,  William  J.,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Herter,  Albeit,  130  East  67th  Street. 

Hills,  Laura  C,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hoeber,  Arthur,  96  Fifth  Avenue. 

Howard,  John  Galen,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hubbell,  Henry  S.,  1  Lexington  Avenue. 

Hyde,  William  H.,  66  East  9lst  Street. 

Ipsen,  Ernest  L.,  119  East  19th  Street. 

Johanseu,  John  C,  5  East  9th  Street. 

Jongers,  Alphonse,  40  West  59th  Street.' 

Keith,  Dora  Wheeler,  33  West  67th  Street. 

Kline,  William  Fair,  244  West  14th  Street. 

La  Farge,  C.  Grant,  25  Madison  Square  North. 

Lawson,  Ernest,  23  Macdougal  Alley. 

Lie,  Jonas,  154  West  55th  Street. 

Longmau,  Evelyn,  11  East  14th  Street. 

Lo>>mis,  Chester,  Englewood,  X.  J. 

Low,  Mrs.  Mary  Fairchild,  Bronxville,  X.  Y. 


Lukeman,  H.  Augustus,  145  West  55th  Street. 
MacEwen,  Walter,  abroad. 
Manship,  Paul,  27  Lexington  Avenue. 
Marsh,  Fred  Dana,  Xew  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Martiny,  Philip. 

McLane,  M.  Gean,  5  East  9th  Street. 
Meakin,  L.  H.,  Art  Academy,  Cincinnati. 
Mielatz,  C.  F.  W„  422  West  160th  Street. 
Miller,  Richard  E.,  care  of  Micbeth  Galleries. 
Moschowitz,  Paul,  31  Barclay  Street. 
Xichols,  Hobart,  Bronxville,  X.  Y. 
Xiemeyer,  John  Henry,  Xew  Haven,  Ct. 
Xettleton,  Walter,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
O'Donovan,  W.  R.,  590  Eagle  Avenue. 
Olinsky,  Ivan  G.,  27  West  67th  Street. 
Olmsted,  Frederick  L.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Parshall,  De  Witt,  Carnegie  Hall. 
Peabody,  Robert  S.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Pearson,  Joseph  T.,  5139  Wayne  Avenue,  Germantown. 
Peixotto,  Ernest,  58  West  57th  Street. 
Piccirilli,  Attilio,  463  East  142d  Street. 
Poire,  H.  R.,  Orange,  X.  J. 
Post,  W.  Merritt,  West  Morris,  Ct. 
Pratt,  Bela  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Prellwitz,  Edith  Mitchell,  Peconic,  X.  Y. 
Rice,  William  M.  J.,  15  West  67th  Street. 
Rook,  Edward  F.,  Old  Lyme,  Ct. 
Rosen,  Chas.,  Xew  Hope,  Pa. 
Kungius,  Carl,  253  West  42d  Street. 
Ryder,  Chauncey  F.,  24  West  59th  Street. 
Sartain,  William,  130  West  57th  Street. 
Sewell,  Amanda  Brewster,  Oyster  Bav,  L.  I. 
Sewell,  R.  V.  V.,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 
Sherwood,  Rosina  Emmet,  251  Lexington  Avenue. 
Shrady,  Henry  M.,  Elmsford,  X.  Y. 
Speicher,  Eugene,  253  West  42d  Street. 
Spencer,  Robert,  Lainbertville.X.  J. 
Steele,  F.  C,  Belmont,  Ind. 
Sterner,  Albert,  24  Gramercy  Park. 
Story,  George  H.,  230  West  59th  Street. 
Story,  Julian. 

Tanner,  Henry  O.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Trowbridge,  S.  B.  P.,  527  Fifth  Avenue. 
Turner,  Helen  M.,  207  East  17th  Street. 
Vonnoh,  Bessie  Potter,  33  West  67thStreet. 
Walcott,  H.  M.,  Rutherford,  X.  J. 
Walker,  C.  Howard,  Boston,  Mass. 
Warner,  Everett  L„  146  West  55ih  Street. 
Webb,  J.  Louis,  32  East  42d  Street. 
Wendt,  Wm.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Whittemore,  Wm.  J.,  318  West  57th  Street. 
Yates,  Cullen,  939  Eighth  Avenue. 
Young,  Chas.  Morris,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
Mahonri,  1931  Broadway. 


Young, 

COUNCIL, 

President,  John  W.  Alexander;  Vice-President,  Herbert  Adams ;  Corresponding  Secretary,    Harry 

W.  Watrous;  Recording  Secretary,  Charles  C.  Curran;  Treasurer,  Francis  C.  Jones;  Wm.  Rutherford 

Mead,  Alex.T.  Van  Laer,  Adolph  A.  Weinman,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  Kenyon  Cox.  William  A.  Coffin. 

The  addresses  given  in  the  list  refer  to  the  city  of  New  York  when  not  otherwise  specified.     The 

National  Academy  was  founded  in  1826.     The  schools  of  the   National  Academy  are  open  from  the 

first  Monday  in  October  to  the  middle  of  May.     Circulars  containing  rules  and  other  details  may  be 

had  on  application  at  the  Academy,  corner  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  West  109th  Street. 

N ATIONAL    SCULPTURE    SOCIETY. 

The  National  Sculpture  Society,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  was  incorporated  in  1896.  It  is 
composed  of  lay  and  sculptor  members,  and  has  for  its  object  the  spreading  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
sculpture,  the  fostering  of  the  taste  for  ideal  sculpture  and  its  production,  both  for  the  household  and 
museums;  the  promotion  of  the  decoration  of  public  and  other  buildings,  squares,  and  parks  with 
sculpture  of  a  high  class;  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  sculptor's  art  as  applied  to  industries, 
and  the  providing,  from  time  to  time, for  exhibitions  of  sculpture  and  objects  of  industrial  art  in  which 
sculpture  enters.     The  officers  are  as  follows: 

President— Karl  Bitter.  Vice-Pi-esidents— Wm.  A.  Boring,  Charles  Grafly.  Secretary— Isidore 
Konti.  Treasurer— I.  Wyman  Drummond.  Class  expiring  May,  1914:  Robert  I.  Aitken,  Solon  H. 
Borglum,  Charles  Keck-Isidore  Konti,  Edmund  T.  Quinn,  Arnold  W.  Burnett.  Class  expiring  Ma y, 
1915:  Herbert  Adams,  Karl  Bitter,  A.  Sterling  Calder,  I.  Wyman  Drummond,  A.  A.  Weinman  and 
Uoyd  Warren.  Class  expiring  May,  1916:  Wm.  A.  Boring,  Charles  Grafly,  John  Flanagan,  A.  P. 
Proctor,  John  De  Witt  Warner,  Mahonri  Young. 


ROYAL    ACADEMY. 

President— Sir  Edward  John  Poynter,  Bart.    Keeper  and  Librarian 
Aston  Webb.    Secretary— W.R.M..Ija,mb.     Registrar— ~E.  F.  Dixon. 

Honorary  Retired  Academician:  1869,  Sant,  James,  C.  V.  O.;  1878,  Yeames,  Wm, 

ROYAL  ACADEMICIANS. 
1910  Forbes,  Stanhope  A. 
1902  Frampton,  Sir  George  J. 
1891  Gow,  Andrew  C. 
1881  Graham,  Peter. 
1910  Hacker,  Arthur. 
1910  Hemy,  Charles  N. 
L897  Jackson,       Sir       Thomas 
Graham,  Br. 


1914  Blomfield,  Reginald. 

1911  Bramlev,  Frank. 

1891  Brock,  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.B. 

190s  Clausen,  George. 

1910  Cope,  Arthur  Stockdale. 

1877  Davis,  Henry  Wm.  Banks. 

1891  Dicksee,  Frank. 

1887  Fildes,  Sir  Luke. 


A   C.  Gow.     Treasure-) — Sir 


Frederick. 


1909  John,  Sir  Wm.  Goscombe. 
1912  La  Thaogue,  Henry  H. 
1898  Leader,  Benj.  Williams. 
1876  Leslie,  George  Dun  lop. 
1898  Lucas,  John  Seymour. 
1905  Murray,  David. 
1881  Ouless,  Walter  William. 
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ROYAL    ACADEMICIANS — Continued. 


1911  Parsons,  Alfred. 

1876  Poynter,  Sir  Edward  John, 

Bart.,  K.C.  V.O. 
1881  Riviere,  Briton. 
1895  Richmond,  Sir  Wm.  Blake, 

K.C.B. 


Bell,  R.  Anning. 
Brangwyn,  Frank. 
Brown,  J.  A.  Arnesby. 
Cameron,  D.  Y. 
Colton,  William  Robert. 
Cowper,  V.  Cadogan. 
Drury,  E.  A.  B.,  R.  A.- 

Klect. 
Farquharson,  Joseph. 


1897  Sargent,  John  Singer. 
19<>9  Shannon,  James  J. 
1911  Short,  sir  Frank. 
1911  Smythe,  Lionel  P. 
1906  Solomon.  Solomon  J. 
1887  Stone.  Marcus. 

ASSOCIATES. 
Honorary  Retired  Associate :  North,  John  W, 


1888  Thornycroft,  Wm.  Hamo. 
1895  Waterhouse,  John  Wm. 
1903  Waterlow,  Sir  Ernest  A. 
1903  Webb,  sir  Aston, K.C.V.O. 
1893  Woods,  Henrv.  [C.B. 

1907  Wyilie,  William  Lionel. 


Fisher,  Mark. 
George,  Sir  Ernest. 
Hcnrj',  George 
Hughes,  Stanton  H. 
Jack,  Ricliard. 
Lavery,  John. 
Llewellyn,  William. 
Lutyens,  Edwin  L. 
MacKennal,  Bertram. 


Newton,  Ernest. 
Olsson,  Jnlius. 
Orpen,  William. 
Pegram,  Henry  A. 
Prior,  EdwardS. 
Pomeroy,  F.  W. 
Shan  n  o  n ,  Ch  arles. 
Sims,  Charles. 


Stokes,  Adrian. 
Storey,  Geo.  Adolphus, 

R.  A. -Elect. 
Stott,  Edward. 
Strang,  William. 
Tuke.  Henry  S.,  R.  A. - 

Elect. 
Wood,  F.  Derwent. 


PAINTERS 
Abbott,  Elenore  P. 
Adams,  Charles  P. 
Adolphe,  Albert  J. 
Ahrens,  Ellen  W. 
Bailey,  Henry  T. 
Baker,  Martha  S. 
Barnes,  Gertrude  J. 
Bartlett,  Fred  E. 
Baxter,  Martha  W. 
Beatty,  John. 
Beaumont,  Lilian  A. 
Beaux,  Cecilia. 
Bellows,  George. 
Btebing,  H.  S. 
Bogert,  George  H. 
Boggs,  Frank  M. 
Bohm,  Max. 
Breckenrldgc,  Hugo. 
Browne,  Charles  F. 
Burgess,  Ida  J. 
Carter,  Charles  M. 
Coffin,  William  A. 
Coman,  Mrs.  Charlotte. 
Cooper,  Emma  L. 
Davies,  Arthur  B. 
Dawson,  Arthur. 
Dow,  Arthur  W. 
Eaton,  Charles  W. 
Ertz,  Edward  F. 
Funk,  Wilhelm  H. 
Gauley,  Robert  D. 
Gay,  Walter. 
Hale,  Philip  Leslie. 


ADDITIONAL   REPRESENTATIVE    AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 


Harrison,  Thomas  A. 
Haskell,  Ernest. 
Ives,  Halsey  C. 
Johansen,  M.  J.  M. 
Johnston,  John  H. 
Knight,  Louis  A. 
Lamb,  Frederocl  S. 
Lawson,  E. 
Lie,  Jonas. 
Marr,  Carl. 
McChesney,  Clara  T. 
McKlnstry,  Grace  E. 
Merrltt,  Mrs.  Anna  L. 
Metcalf,  Wlllard  L. 
Miller,  Richard  E. 
Moran,  Edward. 
Mosler,  Henry. 
Needham,  Charles  A. 
Nlcolls,  Mrs.  Rhoda  H. 
Norton,  William  E. 
Parker,  Lawton  S. 
Perrlne,  Van  Dearlng. 
Potthast,  Edward  H. 
Redfleld.  Edward  W. 
Robinson,  Florence  V. 
Rolshoven,  Julius. 
Roseland,  Harry. 
Rosseau,  Perclval  L. 
Sartaln,  Emily. 
Sears,  Taber. 
Shannon,  James  J. 
Sloan,  John. 
Smith,  Francis  H. 
Sparhawk-.Tones,  Ellz. 


Stewart,  Julius  L. 
Tanner,  Henry  O. 
Thum,  Patty  Prather. 
Vail,  Eugene. 
Walter,  Martha. 
Watrous,  Harry  w. 
"Webster,  Herman  A. 
Wentworth,  Mrs.  Cecile 

D. 
Wheeler,  Janet  D. 
Whittaker,  John  B. 
Yeto,  Genjire. 

SCULPTORS. 
Alfano,  Vincenzo. 
Barnard,  George  G. 
Barnhorn,  Clement  J. 
Bartlett,  Paul  W. 
Berge,  Edward. 
Bissell,  George  E. 
Borglum,  John  G.  M. 
Bracken,  Clio  H.  H. 
Brenner,  Victor  D. 
Brmghurst,  Robert  P. 
Brooks,  Riehard  E. 
Clews,  Henry,  Jr. 
Dallln,  Cyrus  E. 
Di.nato,  Giuseppe. 
Ezeklel,  Moses. 
Flanagan,  John. 
Harley,  Charles  R. 
Harvey,  Eli. 
Elwell,  Frank  E. 
Fraser,  James  E. 


Mercer,  Henry  C. 
Miller,  Joseph  MaxwelL 
Partridge,  William  O. 
Perry,  Rowland  H. 
Rhlnd,  J.  Massey. 
Schonhardt,  Henri. 
Yandell,  Enid. 
Young,  Mahonrl  M. 


ILLUSTRATORS. 
Betts,  Anna  Whelan. 
Christy,  Howard  C. 
Corbett,  Bertha  L. 
Fisher,  Harrison. 
Fiai;g.Jas.  Montgomery. 
Gibson,  Charles  Dana. 
Green,  Ellz.  Shlppen. 
Cuerln,  Jules. 
Keller,  Arthur. 
Leyendecker,  Frank  X. 
Leyendecker,  Joseph  C. 
Lowell,  Orson. 
Morgan,  Wallace. 
Newell,  Peter. 
Penfield,  Edward. 
Reuterdahl,  Henry. 
Smith,  Dan. 
Smith,  Jessie  W. 
Stephens,  Alice  B. 
Wenzell,  Albert  B. 
Wilson,  Rosa  C.  O'N. 
Yohn,  Frederick  C. 
Zogbaum,  Rufus  F. 


AMERICAN    ACADEMY    OF    ARTS    AND    LETTERS. 

The  first  seven  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  were  selected  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  from  Its  own  body  in  1904  by  ballot.  The  seven  were  William  Dean  Howells, 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  John  La  Farge,  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  John  Hay  and 
Edward  MaeDoweli.  In  order  to  become  eligible  to  the  American  Academy  o::e  must  first  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  This  society  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  In  189S.  The  qualification  for  membership  Is  stated  in  the  Constitution.  "It 
shall  be  notable  achievement  in  art,  music  or  literature."  Tlie  number  In  the  Institute  is  limited  to  250, 
and  the  election  Is  by  ballot. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  numbers  fifty  members,  and  the  officers  are  WllUam  Dean 
Howells,  President:  William  Mtlligan  sioane.  Chancellor;  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  327  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City,  Permanent  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  present  members  of  the. Academy,  there  being  two  vacancies: 


William  Dean  Howelis 
Henry  James 
Henry  Adams 

Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
John  Blnger  Sargent 
Alfred  Thayer  Mahan 
Daniel  < 'hester  French 
John  Burroughs 
James  Ford  Rhodes 
Horatio  William  Firkcr 
William  Mllllgan  sioane 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson 
( .  orge  Washington  <  lable 
Andrew  Dickson  White 
Henry  van  Dyke 


William  Crary  Brownell 
Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve 
Woodrow  Wilson 
Arthur  Twining  Hadley 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Francis  Hopklnson  S^  Ith 
Edwin  Howland  BlashSeld 
William  Merrttt  Chase 
Thomas  Hastings 
Hamilton  Wright  Mable 
Grander  Matthews 
Thomas  Nelson  Page 
Ellhu  Vedder 

George  Edward  Woodberry 
Ken von  Cox 
George  WhltefleH  Chadwlck 


Abbott  Handerson  Thayer 
John  Muir 

Charles  Francis  Adams 
Henry  Mills  Alden 
Geome  de  Forest  Brush 
William  Rutherford  Mead 
John  w.  Alexander 
Bliss  perry 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell 
James  Whltcomb  Riley 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Paul  Wa yland  Bartlm 
Owen  w  ister 
Herbert  Adams 
Augustus  Thomas 
Timothy  Cole 


ROCKEFELLER     FOUNDATION. 

The  State  of  New  York  granted  a  charter  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  In  1913.  The  exact 
amount  of  money  to  be  donated  was  not  stated.  The  Incorporators  are  John  D.  Rockefeller,  John 
Rockefeller,  Jr..  Frederick  T.  nates.  Harry  Pratt  JUdson,  Simon  Flexner,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Jerome 
1).  Greene,  Wickliffe  Rose,  and  Charles  O.  Heydt.  The  officers  are:  President — John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. Jr.  Secretary — Jerome  D.  'ireene.  Treasurer — L.  (;.  Myers.  Assistmi'-Tr, usurer — Harry 
T.  Fish.  Mem')--  of  the  executive  committee  are:  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  Jerome  D.  (ireene, 
Simon  Flexner.  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Charles  O.  Heydt.      Headquarters.  2G  Broadway.  New  York  City 
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ART  PROGRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  HENRY  TYRRELL.  . 

In  the  fine  arts  representation  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco, 
February  20  to  December  4,  1915,  is  realized  the  fruition  of  that  practical  and  Nation-wide  artistic 
revival  which,  notably  stimulated  by  the  intervening  World's  Fairs  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  may 
be  said  to  date  specifically  from  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Whatever  the 
effect  of  European  war  upon  art  affairs  in  general,  and  upon  art's  commercial  relations  in  particular, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  native  art  as  well  as  native  industry  is  in  a  way  to  reap  material,  perma- 
nent benefit.  A  large  share  of  the  $200,000,000  annually  spent  by  American  tourists  in  Europe  in 
former  years  will  now  find  its  way  to  the  Pacific  coast;  and  hundreds  of  American  artists  who  hitherto 
have  studied,  produced,  exhibited  and  sold  their  works  abroad  will  turn  their  energies  homeward. 
The  activities  of  the  artists,  together  with  the  interests  of  dealers  and  the  attention  of  the  entire 
art-loving  public,  naturally  converge  in  the  unprecedented  show  at  San  Francisco.  Evidence  of 
this  tendency  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  announcement  by  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh  that  the  customary  international  exhibition  will  not  be  held  there 
this  Spring — a  wise  and  patriotic  course  decided  upon  "in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  will 
present  an  international  exaibition  of  paintings  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition." 

The  aggregation  of  vast  exhibition  palaces,  courts,  esplanades,  and  fountains  covering  the 
635  acres  of  the  reservation  grounds  beside  the  Golden  Gate,  wnere  will  be  accommodated  approxi- 
mately 60,000  exhibitors  representing  between  thirty  and  forty  foreign  nations  in  addition  to  our 
own  States  and  Territories,  forms  in  itself  an  architectural  display  of  comprehensive  variety  and 
imposing  magnificence.  The  main  structures  are  of  Roman  travertine,  with  roofs  of  Porripeian 
red,  domes  of  copper  green,  and  portals  whose  columns  are  integral  castings  of  red  Sienna  and 
Numidlan  marble  imitation,  or  verde  antique  and  bronze,  enhanced  by  rich  Italian  blue  and  gold. 
Practically  every  American  sculptor  of  note,  besides  scores  of  lesser  artisans,  have  been  employed 
for  two  years  on  the  colossal  groups,  friezes,  triumphal  arches,  facades,  and  decorations  innumerable. 
Among  the  eminent  mural  painters  covering  wall  spaces  in  the  main  halls  are  Edward  Simmons, 
Frank  du  Mond,  William  L.  Dodge,  Robert  Reid,  Jules  Guerin,  Childe  Hassam,  and  Frank 
Brangwyn. 

The  exposition's  Department  of  the  Graphic  and  Plastic  Arts,  under  the  chief  direction  of 
John  E.  D.  Trask,  is  international  in  scope.  Its  period  is,  in  the  main,  contemporary.  The  United 
States  section  will  occupy  more  than  half  of  the  entire  exhibit  space  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts;  and 
the  plans  of  the  management — aided  by  advisory  committees  of  artists  covering  every  section  of  this 
country  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  under  the  chairmanships  of  John  S.  Sargent,  John  W.  Alexander, 
Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  Walter  McEwen,  Edward  W.  Redfield,  Frank  Duveneck,  Paul  W.  Bartlett, 
and  Eugen  Neuhaus — give  assurance  that  the  showing  of  contemporaneous  works  by  American 
artists  will  be  the  climax  of  the  whole  exhibition.  In  order  that  no  ground  may  be  left  for  the  error 
of  supposing  that  American  art  of  to-day  is  without  ancestry,  there  will  be  a  chronological  historical 
showing  of  American  painting  and  sculpture  covering  the  period  from  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
times  down  to  the  years  just  preceding  our  own.  And  as  this  line  of  descent  in  our  country  has  been 
swayed  by  the  influence  of  foreign  schools,  the  latter  will  be  represented  by  comprehensive  loan 
collections  covering  past  periods  of  European  art  in  addition  to  the  works  of  to-day  shown  in  the 
regular  foreign  sections  of  the  exposition.  These  loan  collections,  besides  illustrating  the  main 
influences  irom  abroad  upon  the  fine  arts  in  America,  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  indicate 
the  vast  wealth  and  comprehensiveness  of  public  and  private  collections  in  the  United  States. 
Altogether,  including  the  aforementioned  historical  and  loan  collections,  there  will  be  about  2,000 
paintings  in  the  United  States  section  alone.  Of  pictures  in  all  other  media  than  oil,  including 
prints,  there  will  be  perhaps  2,000  more.  In  addition  to  these,  at  least  1,000  works  in  sculpture 
will  be  shown.  Not  alone  Europe  and  North  America,  but  also  South  America  and  Asia  will  be 
summarized  in  their  present-day  activities.  Wherever  the  strictly  contemporaneous  character  of 
these  exhibits  is  departed  from  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  possible  participation  in  the  competition 
for  the  awards  to  be  bestowed  bv  the  international  jury.  No  work  produced  prior  to  the  year  1904 
will  be  eligible  for  honors.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  expenditure  of  the  guarantee  fund  of 
$500,000  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  to  remain  permanently  in  California  may  be  less  restricted 
in  its  range. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  City  has  at  the  present  moment  installed  and  on 
public  view  (without  taking  into  account  the  Morgan  collection,  which  remains  as  an  indefinite 
loan)  three  recent  gifts  of  exceotional  magnitude,  any  one  of  which  might  suffice  to  give  it  distinction 
among  the  world's  greatest  treasure  houses  of  art.  These  are  (D  the  Benjamin  Altman  collection 
of  paintings  and  objects  of  art,  bequeathed  to  the  museum  in  1913  and  ooened  to  the  public  last 
November  in  temporarily  arranged  galleries,  formerly  occupied  bv  the  Crosby  Brown  collection 
of  musical  instruments,  pending  completion  of  the  new  south  wing  which  is  in  course  of  construction 
for  their  accommodation.  The  Altman  Daintings,  as  well  as  porcelains  and  bronzes,  being  of  ex- 
ceptional quality  and  distinction,  the  collection  is  to  be  kept  an  inviolable  unit.  Its  money  value 
is  conservatively  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  It  includes  world-famous  examnles  of  Titian,  Giorgione, 
Mantegna,  Velasquez,  Botticelli,  Holbein,  Memling,  Fran-?  Hals,  Vermeer  of  Delft,  and  no  less  than 
thirteen  Rembrandts.  (2)  The  William  Henrv  Rig<rs  collection  of  arms  and  armor,  also  donated 
in  1913,  and  announced  as  ready  for  exhibition  as  Tu9  Wohld  At,mana.c  for  1915  goes  to  press. 
Representing  the  life  work  of  a  wealthy  and  enthusiastic  connoisseur,  who  entered  this  field  over 
half  a  century  ago  when  sources  of  acquisition  of  choice  historical  pieces  of  armor  now  closed  forever 
were  still  available,  the  Riggs  collection  embraces  a  total  of  perhans  2.500  objects,  many  of  them 
unique  and  priceless — an  assemblage  of  storied  arms  and  armor  that  is  admittedly  without  rival 
among  the  world's  private  collections.  (3)  The  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  paintings  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  now  presented  by  his  family  to  the  museum,  of  which 
he  was  long  a  trustee.  These  rare  and  beautiful  paintings,  the  fruits  of  exnert  selection  in  the  Orient, 
number  about  sixty,  all  bearing  important  attributions.  In  addition  there  are  338  drawings  by 
Japanese  masters,  including  over  200  by  Hokusai. 

Development  of  the  relation  of  art  museums  to  the  public  schools  is  producing  significant  results. 
More  than  fifty  of  the  six  hundred  important  public  museums  in  the  United  States  are  art  museums. 
Practically  all  of  the^e  are  actively  engaged  with  work  in  the  schools.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large 
majority  of  the  public  libraries  have  picture  collections  and  loan  exhibitions.  The  School  Art  League 
of  New  York  City  provides  art  instruction  to  50,000  pupils  in  twenty-five  schools.  During  the 
Summer  of  1914  the  Metropolitan  Museum  lent  seventv-eight  paintings  to  the  Municipal  Art 
Gallerv  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School;  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  branch  museums  in  school  buildings  throughout  the  greater  city. 

Regarding  commercial  values  as  affected  bv  the  passing  of  older  art  buyers  like  Messrs.  Mor- 
gan, Altman  and  Hearn,  It  Is  likely  that,  under  normal  conditions,  readjustment  rather  than  a 
general  drop  will  result.  The  Altman  treasures  go  to  the  museum,  not  to  the  market.  Should 
the  Morgan  collections  be  sold,  a  possible  50  per  cent,  depreciation  In  value  of  antiques  might  be 
compensated  by  objects  and  pictures  from  the  18th  century  to  date  retaining  or  augmenting 
their  prices. 
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ACTORS'    FUND   OF    AMERICA. 

President— ~D&nM  Frohman.  First  Vice-President— Joseph  B.  Grismer.  Second  Vice-President— 
F.  F.  Mackay.  Treasurer— William  Harris.  Secretary— E.  D.  Miner.  Assistant  Secretary— W .  C. 
A  u.st  i  u. 

The  Actors'  Fund  was  established  in  1882  to  provide  assistance  for  disabled  and  needy  members 
of  the  theatrical  profession,  and  burial  for  such  as  leave  no  means  therefor.  The  Actors' Fund  Home, 
West  New  l.righton,  Staten  Island,  under  the  direction  of  the  Actors' Fund  of  America,  was  opened 
31  a v  10.  1902.  This  is  a  home  for  aged  and  needy  actors  and  actresses.  There  are  31  honorary 
members  and  417  life  members.    Office,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE    DRAMA  SOCIETY. 

It  Is  an  organization  of  art-loving  playgoers  on  a  basis  that  secures  to  regular  members  of  the 
societv  the  best  seats,  for  the  boat  productions  only,  at  the  box-office  price.  There  are  no  dues,  and 
no  Initiation  fees.  The  only  condition  imposed  is  that  the  members  yearly  attend  ten  productions 
found  worthy  of  the  intelligent  playgoer,  within  the  first  month  of  the  run.  By  insuring  that 
Intelligent  plays  receive  immediate  attendance  and  financial  support,  the  society  hopes  to  encourage 
the  better  forms  of  dramatic  art.  -  „        _ 

President — Mrs.  E.  R.  Hewitt,  New  York  City.  Secretary — John  Corbln,  131  Fast  Fifteenth 
Street,  New  York  City.  Treasurer — Thomas  W.  Lamont,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  Executive 
Committee — Mrs.  August  Belmont,  Mrs.  George  G.  Haven,  Jr.,  Mrs.  PhlHp  Lydig,  Mrs.  Frederic 
B.  Pratt,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbllt,  Mrs.  Egerton  L.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Mr.  Waiter  P.  Eaton,  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Perkins  and  Dr.  Percy  R.  Turnure. 


THE    ALFRED    B.    NOBEL    PRIZES. 


The  Swedish  scientist,  Alfred  B.Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  died  in  1896,  bequeathing  his 
fortune,  estimated  at  $9,000,000,  to  the  founding  of  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  yearly  bedis- 
tributed  to  those  who  had  mostly  contributed  to  "  the  good  of  humanity.' '  The  interest  isdivided  in 
five  equal  shares,  given  away,  "  One  to  the  person  who  in  the  domain  of  physics  has  made  the  most 
important  discovery  Or  invention,  one  to  the  person  who  has  made  the  most  important  chemical  dis- 
covery or  invention,  onetot.be  person  who  has  made  the  most  important  discovery  in  the  domain  of 
medicine  or  physiology,  one  to  the  person  who  in  literature  has  provided  the  most  excellent  work  of. 
an  idealistic  tendency,  and  one  to  the  person  who  has  worked  most  or  best  for  the  fraternization  of 
nations,  and  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  standing  armies,  and  the  callingin  and  propagating  of  peace 
congresses. ' ' 

The  prizes  for  physics  and  chemistry  are  awarded  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Science,  that  for 
physiological  or  medical  work  by  the  Caroline  Institute  (the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Stockholm),  that 
for  literature  by  the  Swedish  Academy  in  Stockholm,  and  the  peace  prize  is  awarded  by  a  committee 
ol  five  persons,  elected  by  the  Norwegian  storthing. 

In  accordance  with  these  statutes  the  awarders  of  the  prizes  (the  four  above  named  institutions) 


holm.    A  filth  member,    the  President  of  the  board,  is  nominated  by  the  Government.     The  Board  of 


Directors  has  in  its  care  the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  hands  yearly  over  to  the  awarders  of  the  prizes 
the  amount  to  be  eriven  away.  The  value  of  each  prize  is  on  an  average  $40,000.  The  distribution  of 
the  prizes  takes  place  every  year  on  December  10,  the  anniversary  oi  Mr,  Nohel's  death.  Full  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  "NobelstiftelsensStyrel.se"  (The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nobel 
Institute  i,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Prizes  for  1914  had  not  been  awarded  at  time  Almanac  was  printed.  For  list  of  awards  prior  to 
1914, see  1914  Almanac. 

It  wa>;  officially  announced  in  London  on  December  9, 1914,  that  the  Parliamentary  Nobel  Com- 
mittee had  resolved  not  to  sit  in  the  current  year  for  the  distribution  of  the  peace  prize. 


THE    COMMISSION    OF    FINE    ARTS. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  a  permanent  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  Is  hereby  created  to  be  composed  of 
seven  well-qualified  judges  of  the  fine  arts,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  shall  -erve 
for  a  period  of  four  years  each,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed  arid  qualified.  The  President 
shall  have  authority  to  fill  all  vacancies.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  commission  to  advise  upon 
the  location  of  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  In  the  public  squares,  streets,  and  parks  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  the  selection  of  models  for  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments 
erected  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  upon  the  selection  of  artists  for  the  execution 
of  the  same.  It  shall  be  the  duty'of  the  officers  charged  by  law  to  determine  such  questions  In  each 
case  to  call  for  such  advice.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Capitol 
building  of  the  United  States  and  the  building  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  commission  shall 
also  advise  generally  upon  questions  of  art  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  President,  or  by  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  That  to  meet  the  expenses  made  necessary  by  this  act  an  expenditure  of  not  exceeding 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  hereby  authorized.      Approved,   May   17,   1910. 

Headquarters,  1729  New  York  Avenue  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman — Daniel  C.  French,  New  York  City;  Vice-Chairman — Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.:  Thomas  Hastings,  New  York  City;  Cass  Gilbert,  New  York  City;  Charles  Moore, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Edwin  H.  Bhoshneld,  New  York  City;  Pelrce  Anderson,  Chicago,  111.;  Secretary  and 
Executive  Otficcr— Col.  Win.  W.  Harts.  U.  S.  A. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  PEACE  LEAGUE. 


Organized  In  1908  to  promote  through  the  schools  and  the  educational  public  of  America  the 
Interests  of  international  justice  and  fraternity1.  Membership:  All  teacher.-  in  the  schools  of  the 
count  i  y ;  Btudentsin  secondary  schools;  normal  schools,  and  colleges;  persons  otherwise  enlisted  in 
the  general  work  of  education  may  become  members,  without  the  payment  of  dues,  by  signifying 
their  devotion  to  the  purpose  of  the  league 

Prexidml  Randall  . I.  Condon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Recretai'v— Mrs,  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405 
Marlborousrh  street,  Boston,  .Mass.  Treasurer— Miss  Gertrude  W.  Lyndon  (temporary),  Town  Hall, 
Brooklilie,MaS8. 
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What  will  be  one  of  the  most  memorable  years  in  the  history  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
opened  November  16  with  Verdi's  "Ballo  in  Maschera"  ("A  Masked  Ball"),  making  the  first  time 
that  his  work  ever  opened  a  season — that  is,  in  this  country.  With  war  conditions  abroad  and 
European  opera  at  a  standstill,  naturally  all  musical  interest  will  be  centred  in  this  country's  musical 
offerings,  and  especially  the  quality  of  those  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  only  place  in  the  world  to-day  where  opera  of  the  highest  standard  is  given  with  artists  of 
first  rank.  This  opera  house  was  dedicated  by  Henry  E.  Abbey  away  back  in  1883,  just  thirty- 
two  years  ago.  "Faust"  was  the  opera  and  Nilsson  and  Campanini  the  artists  on  that  occasion. 
The  second  night  was  given  over  to  the  debut  of  Sembrich  in  "Lucia."  German  opera  was  popular 
under  the  Damrosch  directorship,  for  six  years,  during  which  tim^  "Tannhauser"  and  "Lohengrin" 
were  first  introduced  into  the  repertoire.  In  1890  Italian  opera  was  mounted  by  Stanton,  and 
Alberto  Franchetti's  "Asrael"  was  brought  out.  Next  came  Abbey  &  Grau,  who  introduced 
Eames  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which  was  followed  in  1893  by  Calve  in  "Carmen."  Other  artists 
followed — Melba  in  "Lucia"  and  Eames  and  the  de  Reszkes,  until  Conried  presented  Caruso  in 
1903  in  "Rigoletto."  Farrar  made  her  debut  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  Sembrich  appeared  with 
Caruso  in  "La  Boheme."  In  1906  Hammerstein  came  into  the  operatic  field  and  produced  excellent 
opera.  Though  successful  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  he  lost  financially.  In  1908  Gatti-Casazza 
appeared  on  the  operatic  horizon  in  New  York  and,  beginning  with  "Aida"  on  the  opening  night 
of  the  season  that  year,  has  engineered  the  destinies  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  ever  since. 

There  are  several  names  added  to  the  list  of  prominent  singers  for  the  current  season — three  so- 
pranos, one  mezzo-soprano,  three  tenors,  two  baritones  and  two  bassos.  Among  the  sopranos  is 
Mme.  Melanie  Kurt, who  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  the  dramatic  soprano  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House  in  Berlin.  Replacing  Bella  Alten  is  a  German  lyric  soprano,  Mme.  Elisabeth  Schumann,  a 
native  of  Thuringen,  who  has  a  varied  repertoire.  Mabel  Garrison,  who  possesses  a  pleasing  col- 
orature  voice,  is  an  American,  having  been  born  in  Baltimore,  where  she  studied  at  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute. The  new  mezzo-soprano,  Mme.  Raymonde  Delaunnois.  is  a  Belgian  and  claims  Monsasher 
native  city.     She  has  been  a  popular  singer  in  Germany  for  several  years. 

The  particular  Verdi  opera  which  opened  the  season  was  brilliantly  performed.  Caruso,  in 
his  best  voice,  deserved  the  ovation  which  he  received  after  his  glorious  singing  of  Riccardo;  Emmy 
Destinn,  as  Amelia,  added  a  new  triumph  to  her  long  list,  and  Margarete  Malzenauer  was  an  effective 
Witch.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  last  act  Amato  Drought  forth  a  round  of  applause  for  his  excellent 
performance  of  Renato,  and  Andrea  de  Segurola  showed  his  ability  as  a  great  character  artist  in  the 
role  of  Samuele.  Frieda  Hempel  had  the  light  part  of  the  Page.  Toscanini,  in  his  usual  masterful 
manner,  conducted. 

For  its  second  offering  the  management  brought  forward  Wagner's  "Lohengrin,"  with  a  new 
principal,  Arthur  Middleton,  an  American  with  a  voice  of  good  quality,  as  the  Herald.  Mme.  Gadski, 
as  Elsa,  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  she  set  in  her  former  appearances  in  the  same  role.  Mme. 
Ob£r  was  vocally  satisfactory  and  her  acting  convincing  in  the  part  of  Ortrud,  and  Urlus  was  a  capital 
Lohengrin. 

"Carmen"  was  again  restored  to  the  Metropolitan's  repertoire,  from  which  it  had  been  absent  for 
five  years,  on  November  19.  All  concerned  devoted  much  energy  to  its  preparation.  The  Amer- 
ican soprano,  Geraldine  Farrar,  was  the  heroine  of  Bizet's  work.  There  was  considerable  curiosity 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  role  would  be  acted  by  this  artiste,  owing  to  the  achievements  of  her 
predecessors  in  the  role.  Miss  Farrar  added  new  laurels  to  her  many  successes,  and  was  proclaimed 
as  one  of  the  best  impersonators  of  the  wayward  Spanish  girl.  Caruso,  who  was  the  Don  Jose  of  the 
last  performance  of  the  opera  at  this  house,  again  assumed  the  role  and  gave  an  impressive  portrayal. 
His  singing  was  superb.  Escamillo,  as  sung  by  Amato,  was  a  delight,  and  Alda  capably  handled  the 
character  of  Micaela.  All  the  artists  came  in  for  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  way  of  great  applause. 
The  scenes  were  picturesquely  mounted;  in  fact,  the  whole  performance  was  o:-:e  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  musically  excellent  offerings  ever  heard  here.  To  Mr.  Toscanini  should  go  the  highest  honors 
for  the  success  of  the  opera's  presentation,  because  of  his  artistic  excellence  in  bringing  out  all  the 
color,  grace,  vivacity  and  dramatic  life  of  the  score.  Others  who  sang  parts  in  this  presentation 
were  Lenora  Sparkes,  as  Frasquita;  Sophie  Braslau,  as  Mercedes;  Albert  Reiss,  as  Dancairo;  Angelo 
Bada,  as  Remendado;  Leon  Rothier,  as  Zuniga,  and  Desire  Defrere,  as  Morales. 

"Der  Rosenkavalier"  was  mounted  November  20.  It  had  a  familiar  cast  with  the  exception 
of  Mme.  Schumann,  who  appeared  as  Sophie,  the  intended  bride  of  Baron  Ochs,  and  disclosed  a  so- 
prano voice  clear  in  quality  and  agreeable  in  timbre.  Besides,  she  is  also  prepossessing  and  should 
be  a  worthy  addition  to  the  list  of  artistes. 

"The  Magic  Flute,"  by  Mozart,  commenced  the  second  week's  bill.  Carl  Braun  gave  a  dis- 
tinctive performance  of  Sarastro,  and  Frieda  Hempel  was  an  impressive  Queen  of  the  Night.  Elisabeth 
Schumann  made  a  good  Papagena,  though  she  hardly  equalled  the  work  done  by  Bella  Alten  in  the 
same  part.     Tamino's  music  was  sung  by  Jacques  Urlus   and  Alfred  Hertz  conducted. 

"Parsifal,"  with  Johannes  Sembach  in  the  principal  part  and  Clarence  Whitehill  again  as  the 
Knight  of  the  Grail,  was  heard  on  the  afternoon  of  November  26.  The  former,  a  new  German  tenor, 
deeply  impressed  his  audience.  This  singer  has  been  appearing  for  several  years  in  opera  in  Dres- 
den, though  he  is  only  in  his  early  thirties.      Mme.  Matzenauer  was  Kundry. 

Ponchielli's  "La  Gioconda"  was  the  bill  on  November  25,  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Polacco. 
It  was  an  enjoyable  performance  that  had  Emmy  Destinn  as  La  Gioconda,  Margarete  Ober  as  Laura, 
Caruso  as  Enzo  and  Amato  as  Barnaba. 

The  night  of  November  26  added  "Traviata"  to  the  current  list  of  the  Opera  House,  with  Hempel 
as  Dumas's  Lady  of  the  Camellias. 

"Carmen"  was  repeated  November  27,  with  two  changes  in  important  parts — Bori,  who  made 
a  delightful  Micaela,  and  Clarence  Whitehill  as  Escamillo.  Mabel  Garrison  made  her  initial  bow 
with  the  company  as  Frasquita. 

One  of  the  chief  novelties  which  will  be  mounted,  according  to  present  plans,  during  the  year 
is  "Prince  Igor,"  a  work  which  was  left  unfinished  by  the  composer,  Borodine,  and  completed  by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff.  The  story  of  the  opera  is  based  on  a  Russian  legend  of  the  bar- 
baric times  of  the  twelfth  century.  Prince  Igor  makes  war  on  the  Khan  of  Polovets,  and  disregarding 
the  unfavorable  omen  supposed  to  be  represented  by  a  total  eclipse,  is  captured  by  the  enemy.  With 
him  is  Prince  Vladimir.  His  city  of  Poultivle,  which  has  fallen  into  disorder,  is  taken  by  the  Polo- 
vets,  and  Prince  Igor  meanwhile  is  given  a  chance  to  escape.  Vladimir,  however,  refuses  to  accom- 
pany him  because  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  Konchakovna.  daughter  of  the  Khan  Igor  returns  alone  to 
his  city  and  is  there  received  with  honors.  Another  new  work  to  be  heard  is  "Mme.  Sans-Gene," 
which  is  a  version  of  Sardou's  comedy  set  to  music.  Miss  Farrar  has  been  selected  for  the  part  of 
Mme.  Sans-Gene  and  Pasquale  Amato  will  impersonate  Napoleon.  The  third  novelty,  which  will 
really  be  a  revival,  is  Weber's  "Euryanthe,"  first  produced  at  Vienna  in  1825.  Beethoven's  "Fidelio" 
will  be  mounted  in  January  and  will  be  conducted  by  Hertz,  and  "II  Trovatore,"  with  entire  new 
scenery,  will  follow  in  February,  conducted  by  Toscanini.     Franco  Leoni's  "L'Oracolo,"  a  one-act 
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opera  from  Chester  B.  Fernald's  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  a  story  of  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San 
Francisco,  is  another  work  to  be  heard  by  New  Yorkers  this  Winter  for  the  first  time. 

CENTURY  OPERA   HOUSE. 

The  Century  Opera  House  threw  open  its  doors  for  the  second  season  of  grand  opera  on  Septem- 
ber 14  under  the  management  of  Sargent  and  Milton  Aborn.  At  the  end  of  their  last  season  they 
promised  more  adequate  and  meritorious  presentations  of  opera  than  hitherto.  That  they  have 
kept  their  promise  is  evidenced  by  the  improved  quality  of  the  performances  given  so  far.  To  begin 
with,  the  seating  capacity  of  the  opera  house  was  increased  some  1,200  seats  and  the  plan  of  giving 
performances  changed.  Instead  of  shifting  the  bill  weekly,  with  principals  exchanging  first  roles 
with  each  other,  the  management  arranged  to  alternate  the  performances  so  as  to  permit  one  com- 
plete set  of  principals  to  sing  an  opera  for  two  weeks.  Aside  from  this  there  is  a  new  artistic  director, 
Jacques  Coini,  remembered  for  his  able  stage  management  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  and  who 
has  wonderfully  improved  the  performances  in  the  Century.  Another  welcome  step  forward  is  in 
the  line  of  acquiring  some  good  English  translations  of  librettos  in  foreign  languages. 

Among  the  newcomers  in  the  company,  Marcella  Craft,  who  has  had  a  Continental  career 
extending  over  ten  years,  is  an  American,  having  been  born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  She  recently  ap- 
peared at  the  Opera  Royal  in  Munich  and  previously  sang  in  Mayence  and  Kiel.  Miss  Maude  Sant- 
fey,  who  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  created  in  English  the  roles  of  Waltraute  in  "Die  Gdtter- 
dammerung,"  and  Fricka,  both  in  "Walkure"  and  "Das  Rheingold,"  with  the  Beecham  Opera  Com- 
pany at  Covent  Garden.  Louis  D'Angelo,  who  although  an  Italian  by  birth  has  been  in  this  country 
since  he  was  four  years  old.  He  made  his  debut  with  Henry  Savage's  English  production  of  Puccini's 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  Augusta  Lenska,  born  in  Cape  Colony,  is  remembered  for  her  Wag- 
nerian roles  since  her  debut  as  Ortrud  in  Erfurt,  Saxony,  several  years  ago.  Graham  Marr,  a  baritone, 
is  wholly  American  taught.  He  sang  for  the  Moody-Manners  Company  and  assumed  the  title  role  of 
Mendelssohn's  oratorio  of  "Elijah"  in  Liverpool.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  America  at  the 
Century  in  the  title  part  of  Rossini's  masterpiece,  "William  Tell."  Bettina  Freeman,  a  dramatic  so- 
prano born  in  Boston,  who  made  her  initial  bow  with  the  Beecham  Opera  Company  and  afterward 
sang  at  Covent  Garden  and  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  in  London.  Helen  Stanley,  to  whom  fell  the 
honor  Of  creating  the  role  of  Blanchefleur  in  Kienzl's  "Kuhreigen"  when  that  opera  was  accorded  its 
American  premiere  by  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  in  Philadelphia  two  years  ago.  Miss 
Stanley,  who  is  a  Cincinnati  girl,  had  returned  to  her  native  land  after  a  successful  career  abroad. 
She  first  appeared  in  America  in  the  characterization  of  Prince  Charming  in  Massenet's  "Cinderella." 
Ellen  Castles,  a  young  lyric  soprano  born  in  Australia  of  Irish  parentage,  who  was  heard  as  Musetta 
in  "La  Boheme."  Alexander  Smallens,  born  in  Russia,  and  who  was  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company. 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  Canadian  contralto,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Century  Company,  made  her  debut 
as  Stephano  the  page  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  the  opening  of  the  second  season,  September  15. 

From  a  coal  miner  to  a  star  in  grand  opera  is  the  accomplishment  that  Hardy  Williamson,  the 
lyric  tenor,  has  attained.  Although  known  as  the  Welsh  tenor,  Mr.  Williamson  was  born  in  England 
and  is  a  native  of  Murton,  Durham  County.  His  natal  city  is  the  centre  of  a  mining  district  and  his 
first  dollars  were  earned  by  strenuous  labors  several  hundred  feet  beneath  the  earth's  surface. 

The  first  two  operas  mounted  were  Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  on  September  14,  and  Bizet's 
"Carmen"  on  the  following  night.  The  proceeds  of  these  performances  were  for  the  Red  Cross  War 
Relief  Fund.  Both  English  librettos  were  written  by  Algernon  St.  John  Brenon,  whose  work  bore 
evidence  of  his  scholarly  and  musical  abilities.  The  title  parts  were  taken  by  Lois  Ewell  and  Or- 
ville  Harrold.  Both  won  praise  as  Shakespeare's  immortal  lovers.  Henry  Weldon  (Hughes),  son 
of  an  American  Admiral  and  a  basso  of  wide  reputation,  shared  in  the  honors  of  the  evening  by  his 
splendid  singing  of  the  important  music  of  Friar  Laurence.  This  was  his  initial  bow  to  a  New  York 
audience.  He  sang  the  same  role  at  Hammerstein's  London  Opera  House  a  few  seasons  ago.  Then 
he  was  hailed  as  the  best  in  the  role  since  Pol  Plancon,  whose  pupil  he  was.  Another  first  appearance 
made  at  the  Century  on  the  opening  night  was  that  of  Hardy  Williamson,  the  tenor.  In  this 
performance  of  Gounod's  work  he  took  the  minor  part  of  Tybalt,  Juliet's  quarrelsome  cousin. 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  also  a  new  addition  to  the  personnel  of  the  company,  was  the  Page, 
and  Stella  Riccardo  was  Gertrude,  the  Nurse.  The  other  roles  were  sung  by  Alfred  Kaufman 
as  Capulet,  Frank  Mansfield  as  Benvolio,  Gilbert  Wilson  as  the  Duke,  John  Mercer  as  Paris  and 
( leorge  Everett  as  Gregorio.  The  baton  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jacchia.  The  orchestra  was  aug- 
mented by  a  number  of  musicians,  chief  among  them  being  Hugo  Riesenfeld,  the  former  Hammer- 
si;'!::  concert  master.  It  showed  vast  improvement,  as  did  the  chorus  newly  trained  by  Josiah  Zuro, 
another  of  the  able  Manhattan  Opera  House  lieutenants,  and  which  was  almost  entirely  composed  of 
American  voices.  The  ballet  is  again  under  the  direction  of  that  finished  artist,  Luigi  Albertierl, 
whose  master,  Enrico  Cecchetti,  founded  the  Russian  ballets  of  the  Czar. 

The  excellent  presentation  of  Bizet's  "Carmen"  was  in  keeping  with  the  initial  effort.     The  or- 
chestra, chorus  and  principals,  as  well  as  the  staging,  were  uniformly  at  their  best.     Kathleen  Howard 
and  Morgan  Kingston,  two  favorites  of  last  year,  were  the  Carmen  and  Don  Jose  respectively.      Both 
jang  better  than  formerly,  though  the  acting  of  Miss  Howard  could  be  more  convincing.   Myrna 
rlow,  whose  voice  is  agreeable,  sang  the  music  of  Micaela,  while  Louis  Kreidler  triumphed  in  the 
Toreador  Song   of  Escamillo.     Others    In  the  remaining  parts  were  Alfred  Kaufman,  who  effectively 
:  the  Captain's  part:  George  Shields,  Alice  Eversman,  Elizabeth  Campbell.  Hardy  Williamson  and 
urge  Everett.     Josiah  Zuro  made  his  bow  as  a  Century  conductor  and  deserved  the  highest  praise 
to*  his  excellent  work. 

For  the  fourth  offering  the  Aborns  brought  out  on  September  29  Verdi's  lyric  drama,  "La  Tra- 
viatfl  "  with  Lois  Ewell  in  the  title  part  and  Morgan  Kingston  as  Alfred  Germont.  During  the  first 
fortnight  of  opera  at  this  house  34,956  persons  purchased  tickets  at  the  Century.     The  first  weeks 

ndance  was  16.167,  while  that  of  the  second  week  was  18,789.  These  figures  show  that  opera  in 
English  at  popular  prices  has  met  with  favor  with  the  public. 

Rossini's  "William  Tell,"  which  was  revived  September  22,  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
audience.  It  is  an  opera  in  four  acts.  Words  bv  Eiienne  Jouy,  Hippolyte  Bis  and  Armand  Marast, 
taken  from  Schiller's  drama.  English  version  by  Natalie  Maclarren.  While  the  first  act  went  slowly, 
Lois  Ewell  and  Orville  Harrold  fully  made  up  for  it  in  their  rendering  of  the  lovers  duet  In  the  sec- 
ond act.  The  whole  performance  was  excellent  and  the  artist^  were  in  good  voice.  Hardy  Will- 
iamson sang  the  Fisherman's  air,  Kaufman  was  Gessler,  Louis  Kreidler  was  William  Tell  and  Kath- 
leen Howard  was  Hedwica.  _   _  ... 

The  debut  of  a  singer  new  in  this  citv  and  the  revival  of  the  popular  "Tales  of  Hoffmann,  by 
Offenbach,  were  the  chief  features  of  the  Century  Opera  House  on  November  3.  The  debutante  or 
the  occasion  was  Miss  Florence  Macbeth,  an  American  colorature  soprano,  who  last  season  was  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  company  and  who  shared  honors  with  Tltta  Ruffo,  the  treat  Italian  baritone, 
when  she  sang  Gilda  to  his  Ri^oletto  In  Chicago,  Philadelohia  and  the  cities  visited  by  that  organi- 
zation. Miss  Macbeth  hails  from  the  Middle  West.  She  proved  an  admirable  addition  to  the 
singers,  in  the  part  of  the  mechanical  doll,  and  was  warmly  received.  Bettina  Freeman  as  Giulietta, 
and  Lois  Ewell  as  Antonla.  wen-  in  splendid  voice,  while  Kathleen  Howard  was  Nicklaus.  one  of  her 
best  roles.  Louis  Kreidler.  in  the  triple  role  of  the  evil  geniuses  of  Hoffmann,  gave  a  good  account 
of  himself.     Under  the  able  conductorshlp  of  Josiah  Zuro  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were  entirely 
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satisfactory.  Alternating  with  this  opera  was  "La  Boheme,"  with  Helen  Stanley  as  Mimi,  Morgam 
Kingston  as  Rudolph,  Thomas  Chalmers  as  Marcel,  Henry  Weldon  as  Colline  and  Louis  d'Angelo- 
as  Schaunard.     All  the  roles  were  well  handled  and  the  opera  was  well  mounted. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  previous  year's  attempt  at  Wagnerian  opera  was  a  sad  failure.  How- 
ever, the  company  retrieved  itself  on  October  6  with  an  excellent  performance  of  "Lohengrin."  All 
the  chief  roles  were  well  sung  and  the  orchestra,  under  Ernest  Knoch,  who  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  this  house  on  this  occasion,  deserved  warm  praise.  Bettina  Freeman  enunciated  clearly 
and  used  her  voice  with  discretion.  Ortrud  was  not  so  capably  handled  by  Augusta  Lenska.  The 
Lohengrin  of  Morgan  Kingston  was  among  the  best  performances  that  he  had  done  so  far. 

Wolf-Ferrari's  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  was  added  to  the  list  of  operas  October  20.  Gustav 
Bergman  was  warmly  received  on  his  return  to  the  company  on  this  occasion.  He  gave  a  fine  char- 
acterization of  the  devout  blacksmith,  Lois  Ewell  deserves  high  praise  for  her  singing  of  the  big  song 
in  Act  II.  and  Louis  Kreidler  was  in  splendid  voice  throughout  the  entire  performance. 

The  staging  was  artistically  accomplished  under  the  directorship  of  Jacques  Coini,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
kalif  and  Mile.  Rasch  were  delightful  in  their  dance  in  the  Camorrists'  den. 

The  last  week  of  the  Fall  season  began  November  10  with  "Aida,"  an  elaborate  offering.  The- 
English  libretto  was  well  put  together  and  understandable.  Miss  Ewell  impressed  her  audience 
with  her  sympathetic  and  appealing  performance.  Mr.  Kingston's  Rhadames  was  a  great  improve- 
ment over  his  singing  of  the  same  part  last  year. 

The  Zuro  Opera  Company  began  a  season  of  grand  opera  at  the  Grand  Theatre  in  May.  They 
gave  splendid  performances  of  "Pagliacci"  and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  in  the  afternoon  of  May  10, 
and  "Aida"  in  the  evening.  In  the  second  named  work  Miss  Baroness  made  her  initial  appearance 
with  the  company  as  Santuzza.  Charlotte  Lund,  who  had  been  singing  in  concert,  was  the  Nedda  in 
"Pagliacci,"  and  A.  Antola,  an  excellent  baritone,  delighted  his  audience  by  his  splendid  singing  of. 
the  Prologue.  "Aida"  was  well  mounted.  Miss  Andreani,  an  eighteen-year-old  prima  donna,  was 
Aida.  Signor  Cecotti  ably  sang  the  music  of  Rhadames,  Emma  Careli  was  Amneris  and  Alessandro 
Modesti  sang  Amonasro  effectively.  The  others  in  the  cast  were  Messrs.  Anzeloni,  Nemo  and  Giuli- 
ani and  Miss  Hays.  Ignacio  de  Castillo  conducted  all  three  performances.  On  May  11  "Faust" 
was  presented  with  P.  Sinagra  in  the  title  part  and  Mme.  Zavaschi  as  Marguerite.  P.  Bayron  ad- 
mirably handled  the  part  of  Mephistopheles  and  Antola  was  the  Valentine.  Alice  Gentle,  who  ap- 
peared several  years  ago  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  sang  the  music  of  Azucena  in  "II  Trova- 
tore."  She  also  was  heard  as  the  Page  in  "The  Huguenots."  Miss  Gentle  gave  an  excellent  char- 
acterization of  the  name  part  in  "Carmen,"  and  her  singing  as  well  as  acting  was  admirable.  Other 
works  mounted  by  this  company  were  "Thais,"  "The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,"  "Lucia"  and  "Traviata." 

Mr.  Andreas  Dippel's  plan  to  give  opera-  comique  in  New  York  City  met  with  favor  when  he- 
presented  his  first  offering,  "The  Lilac  Domino,"  at  the  Forty-fourth  Street  Theatre,  October  19. 
Mr.  Dippel  intends  to  give  New  York  a  season  of  opera-comique  such  as  has  never  been  equalled  in 
Europe  or  America.  "The  Lilac  Domino"  was  composed  by  Charles  Cuvillier,  who  was  called  to 
the  front  for  France  and  was  with  the  forces  near  Verdun;  book  and  lyrics  are  bv  Emerich  von  Gatti 
and  Bela  Zenbach;  English  adaptation  by  Harry  B.  Smith;  English  lyrics  by  Robert  B.  Smith.  The 
book,  which  really  has  merit,  concerns  the  loss  at  cards  of  the  fortunes  of  three  young  men  who  de- 
cided that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  that  one  of  the  number  marry  an  heiress,  the  heiress 
hunter  to  be  chosen  by  the  result  cf  a  game  of  dice.  Count  Andre  de  St.  Armand  throws  the  high 
number.  He  falls  in  love  at  a  masked  ball  with  a  girl  who  wears  a  lilac  domino,  Georgine,  daughter 
of  Vicomte  de  Brissac  and  wealthy,  and  whom  he  intends  to  marry  according  to  his  agreement  with 
his  friends.  But  Georgine,  hearing  of  the  dice  game  and  believing  that  Andre  only  wants  her  for  her 
money,  dismisses  him,  though  she  herself  is  in  love  with  him.  His  efforts  to  re-establish  himself  in 
her  good  graces  furnish  the  love  motif  of  the  piece. 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  Nice  during  the  carnival  season.  There  is  a  pretty  intermezzo  depicting 
the  life  along  the  Riviera,  and  colored  moving  pictures  show  the  carnival  episodes  while  this  piece  is 
being  played.  Throughout  the  work  are  scattered  twenty  musical  numbers,  the  principal  one  being 
a  delightful  waltz.  This  production  introduced  to  New  York  several  singers  of  unusual  talent. 
Eleanor  Painter,  from  the  new  Deutsches  Opera  House  in  Berlin,  where  she  made  her  debut  as  Madame 
Butterfly,  and  where  she  continued  for  two  years,  was  born  in  Walkerville,  la.,  just  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Miss  Painter  was  charming  in  the  character  of  Georgine.  Besides  acting  admirably,  she  has 
a  voice  of  birdlike  sweetness.  Especially  well  rendered  was  the  duet  with  the  baritone  in  the  second 
act,  "What  Is  Done  You  Never  Can  Undo."  Wilfrid  Douthitt,  who  was  chosen  to  take  the  part  of 
the  Count,  is  a  splendid  baritone,  regarded  in  England,  where  he  was  born  in  1888,  as  the  successor 
to  Santley.  When  the  first  performance  of  "Parsifal"  was  given  in  England  Mr.  Douthitt  was  the 
soloist,  and  he  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  male  singer  who  ever  appeared  as  the  prin- 
cipal boy  in  pantomime  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  part  on  all  other  occasions  having  been  sung 
by  a  girl.  Alternating  with  the  principals  mentioned  are  Mabel  Riegelman,  who  has  been  singing 
with  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  and  George  Everett,  late  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  Other 
members  of  the  cast  are  the  Metropolitan  singer  Jeanne  Maubourg,  a  Danish  artist  of  ability;  Einar 
Linden  and  James  Harrod,  as  alternate  tenors;  George  Cutzon,  Rene  Dettling,  as  well  as  John  E, 
Hazzard,  Robert  O'Connor  and  Harry  Hermsen  in  comedy  roles. 

Mr.  Dippel's  organization  will  remain  at  the  Forty-fourth  Street  Theatre  until  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  it  will  move  to  the  Century  Opera  House. 

Here,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pavlowa  Ballet  Company,  "La  Reginetta  delle  Rose"  will  be  heard 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  evenings  and  at  Saturday  matinees.  Wednesday 
matinees  and  Friday  nights  are  to  be  reserved  for  ballet  performances  by  Mile.  Pavlowa  and  her 
company. 

Tuesday  evenings  Mr.  Dippel  plans  to  devote  to  revivals  of  old  operettas,  which  will  be  repeated 
at  Thursday  matinees,  when  popular  prices,  25c.  to  SI,  will  rule.  The  operettas  to  be  revived  will  be 
selected  from  the  following  works:  "Don  Caesar,"  "Manon,"  "Mamselle  Nitouche,"  "Erminie," 
"Chimes  of  Normandy."  "Boccaccio,"  "Madame  Angot,"  "The  Beggar  Student."  "Gasperone," 
"Girone-Girofla,"  "Fatinitza,"  "Gypsy  Baron,"  "The  Merry  War,"  "A  Night  in  Venice"  and  "The 
Queen's  Lace  Handkerchief." 

Special  subscriptions  will  be  opened  for  these  performances,  and  Mile.  Pavlowa  and  her  ballet 
will  also  be  given  as  a  subscription  series,  and  the  programme  will  be  changed  at  every  performance. 

The  American  composer  Horatio  Parker,  and  the  librettist  Brian  Hooker,  duplicated  their 
winning  of  the  $10,000  prize  for  their  opera  "Mona"  by  being  awarded  a  like  amount  for  their 
opera  "Fairyland,"  by  the  National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs.  This  sum  was  offered  for  the 
best  grand  opera  written  in  English.     The  production  will  be  made  in  Los  Angeles  next  Summer. 


"Madame  Butterfly"  ushered  in  the  third  week  of  the  present  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.     Martinelli  sang  the  music  of  Pinkerton  and  Geraldine  Farrar  was  Cho-Cho-San. 

"Boris  Godunoff"  has  become  one  of  the  firmly  established  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Company 
since  its  introduction  two  years  ago.  November  28  it  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  sea- 
son. It  had  a  familiar  cast  with  few  exceptions.  Miss  Raymonde  Delaunnois,  the  new  mezzo-so- 
prano, sang  the  music  of  tne  boy  Theodore  admirably.      Mr.  Toscanini  conducted. 

The  afternoon  of  December  5  was  given  over  to  the  double  bill,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and 
"Pagliacci."     In  the  former  opera  Lucca  Botta,  who  made  a  great  success  in  "Oberon"  in  Colon  last 
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year,  aopeared  lor  the  first  time  at  this  house  as  Turiddu  and  made  a  favorable  impression.  Riccardo 
Teganiii,  another  newcomer  and  who  is  an  Italian  baritone  who  enjoyed  popularity  in  Italy,  Spain 
and  South  America,  was  Alfio. 

Interest  centred  on  November  23  In  a  performance  of  Mozart's  "Die  Zauberflote,"  which  was 
given  last.  year.  Miss  Hempel's  singing  of  the  two  airs  of  the  "Queen  of  the  Night"  was  delightful,  and 
Carl  Braun  and  Emmy  Destinn,  Otto  Goritz  and  Albert  Reiss  were  all  in  good  voice.  Miss  Elisabeth 
Schumann  had  the  role  of  Papagena  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  and  she  sang  the  music  charm- 
ingly. Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  At  this  opera's  second  performance  the  feature  was  the  first  appear- 
ance as  Tamino  of  the  new  tenor,  Johannes  Sembach.  The  lyric  quality  of  this  singer's  voice  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  music  of  that  role.  He  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  hearers  last  Spring, 
when  he  sang  in  "Parsifal"  and  "Die  Meistersinger"  in  Paris. 

Wagner's  love  drama,  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  was  heard  December  3.  Mme.  Gadski  was  Isolde, 
which  is  by  no  means  her  best  role.      Mme.  Matzenauer  was  an  unsatisfactory  Bragaene. 

Two  other  new  additions  to  the  list  of  artists  at  the  Metropolitan  are  Sivio  Burkenroad,  an  Amer- 
can  with  an  excellent  baritone  voice,  and  Max  Bloch,  a  German  light  tenor,  who  sings  the  music  of 
such  roles  as  Mime  and  David. 

Chicago — The  first  performance  in  Chicago  of  Fevrier's  "Monna  Vanna"  was  given  on  January 
28  and  received  a  cordial  welcome.  All  the  singers  were  in  excellent  voice,  and  Mr.  Campanini  read 
the  difficult  score  in  a  masterly  manner.  In  the  cast  were  Mary  Garden  in  the  title  role,  Muratore 
as  Prinzivalle,  Marcoux  as  Guido,  and  Huberdeau  as  Marco. 

Frieda  Hempel  made  her  debut  with  the  local  company  as  Violetta  in  "La  Traviata." 
Giordano's  "Fedora"  was  cordially  received  by  a  large  audience  when  added  to  the  repertoire  of 
Chicago  opera  on  January  7.  Campanini  conducted  the  brilliant  performance.  Bellini's  almost 
forgotten  work,  "La  Sonnambula,"  was  given  on  January  15. 

The  Century  Opera  Company  started  a  four  months'  tour  in  this  city  November  23  with  "Aida" 
.at  the  Auditorium.  The  second  evening  "Madama  Butterfly"  was  the  bill  with  Lois  Ewell  as  Cho- 
Cho-San.  "Carmen"  was  heard  November  25.  Kathleen  Howard  was  the  cigarette  girl,  Florence 
Macbeth  the  peasant  Micaela,  Eileen  Castles  was  Frasquita,  Gustav  Bergman  was  Don  Jose,  and 
Graham  Marr  was  Escamillo. 

Cleveland — Two  weeks  of  opera  were  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  by  the  San  Carlos 
Company  under  the  management  of  Helen  De  Kay  Townsend,  in  October.  The  repertoire  consisted 
of  "Lucia,"  "Traviata."  "^aust,"  "Tales  of  Hoffmann,"  "Carmen,"  "Rigoletto,"  "Balloin  Maschero," 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana."  and  "Pagliacci." 

Philadelphia — For  the  first  time  in  America,  Vittorio  Gnecchi's  opera,  "Cassandra,"  was 
mounted  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  February  26.  The  libretto  was  by  Luigi  Illica. 
"Cassandra"  is  an  old  tale  of  unhappiness  and  murder,  and.  although  the  music  displays  able  work- 
manship, the  opera  on  a  whole  did  not  create  any  marked  impression.  The  events  of  the  opera 
take  place  previous  to  the  story  of  "Elektra"  and  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  Richard 
Strauss's  work.  The  story  is  introduced  by  a  prologue  sung  by  a  baritone  who  appears  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  royal  palace  of  King  Agamemnon,  for  whose  safe  return  from  Troy  maidens  are  singing 
to  the  gods.  There  is  a  scene  between  the  faithless  Queen  Klytemnestra  and  her  lover,  Aegisthus, 
and  the  triumphant  return  of  the  King.  Klytemnestra  avows  her  constancy  to  the  King,  but  is 
denounced  by  Cassandra.  Klytemnestra  murders  her  husband.  Cassandra  calls  upon  Orestes, 
the  son  of  the  King,  for  vengeance.  Charles  Dalmores  was  an  imposing  Agamemnon.  Polese  was 
.heard  as  Aegisthus,  Julia  Claussen  was  Cassandra,  Rosa  Ralsa  was  the  Queen,  while  Francisco 
Federici  sang  the  prologue. 

Boston — Felice  Lyne,  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  girl  who  won  fame  when  she  appeared  at  Ham- 
merstein's  Opera  House  in  London,  sang  in  opera  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  on  March  20.  She  appeared  in  the  same  role  which  introduced  her  to  the 
London  audience,  Gilda,  in  "Rigoletto.  ' 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company  presented  "F.igoletto"  on  April  10 
with  Polese  as  the  Jester,  Florence  Macbeth  as  Gilda,  and  Giorgini  as  the  Duke.  At  the  matinee 
on  the  same  date  Mary  Garden  appeared  in  her  famous  role  of  "Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame." 
"Parsifal"  was  heard  on  April  12. 

St.  Paul — The  season  in  St.  Paul  consisted  of  six  operas,  beginning  with  "Rigoletto,"  with 
Florence  Macbeth  as  Gilda,  Titto  Ruffo  as  the  Jester,  Giorgini  as  the  Duke,  Huberdeau  as  Spara- 
fucile.  Beatrice  Wheeler  as  Maddalena,  Louise  Berat  as  Giovanna,  and  Nicolay  as  Mont  crone. 
Massenet's  "Mauon"  was  the  second  work  heard.  Alice  Zeppilli  sang  the  title  role,  Hector  Dufranne 
was  Lescaut,  and  Campagnola  was  the  Des  Grieux.  The  other  opera3  given  were  "La  Boheme," 
with  Rosa  Raisa;  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "Pagliacci,"  with  Titto  Ruffo  as  Tonio,  Bassi  as 
Oanio,  and  Alice  Zeppilli  as  Nedda.  In  "Cavalleria"  Rosa  Raisa  was  Santuzza.  The  season  ended 
vith  "Parsifal." 

Havana,  Cuba — Marie  Barrientos,  a  famous  colorature  soprano,  gave  a  brief  season  at  the 
Gran  Teatro  del  Politeama  in  April.  Among  the  works  she  appeared  in  were  "The  Barber," 
"Lucia,"  "Linda  de  Chamounix,"  "Dinorah,"  "Mignon,"  "Rigoletto,"  "Boheme,"  "Elisir  d'Amore," 
and  •Sonnambula." 

Seattle — Seattle  has  her  own  Standard  Opera  Company,  which  began  its  first  season  on  April 
20  with  a  performance  of  "Carmen."      Romayn  Jansen  was  Carmen  and  Neal  Begley  was  Jose. 

Des  Moines,  la. — The  Chicago  Opera  Company  visited  Des  Moines,  la.,  in  April  and  pre- 
sented Mary  Garden  in  "Thais."  Mr.  Dufranne  and  Mr.  Campanini  shared  the  honors  on  the 
occasion. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  deficit  of  S2,500  was  the  result  of  the  season  of  opera,  which  closed  April 
18  with  "Tosca"  in  the  afternoon  with  Miss  Garden,  and  "Aida"  in  the  evening  with  Julia  Claussen 
as  Amnerls,  Carolina  White  as  Aida,  and  Bassi  in  the  role  of  Rhadamcs. 

The  evening  of  November  14  ushered  in  a  season  of  popular  priced  opera  by  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company  under  the  directorship  of  Fortune  Gallo  at  the  Odeon.  "Rigoletto,"  with  Florencio 
•Constantino  as  the  Duke,  Antola,  a  fine  baritone,  as  Rigoletto,  and  Edvlga  Vaccari  as  Gilda,  was 
the  first  offering.  The  following  night  the  company  sang  "Lucia"  at  Alton,  III.  "Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana" and  "Pagliacci"  was  the  bill  on  November  lfi.  In  the  former  Esther  Adaberto  sang 
Santuzza.  Stella  De  Motte,  a  contralto  formerly  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  was  Lola. 
In  "Pagliacci"  Antola  gave  a  splendid  performance  of  Tonio.  Among  the  other  works  rendered 
were  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  and  "Traviata."  In  the  latter  Regina  Vlccarino  was  Violetta, 
A^ostini  was  Alfredo,  and  Modesti  was  Giorgio.  "Aida,"  "The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,"  and  "Carmen" 
were  also  given. 

Atlanta,   Ga. — The  fifth  season  of  grand  opera  by  the  Metropolitan  Company  was  a  great 

success.      It  opened   with    Massenet's   "Manon,"    with   Caruso,   Fariar,   and   Gilly   in   the   principal 

parts.      Other   works  given   were   "11  Trovatore,"   "Dei   Kosenkavalier,"   "Un    Hallo  in    Masehera." 

Madama    Butterfly,      "Lohengrin,"    "Cavalleria   Rusticana,"    and   "Pagliacci."     The   attendance 

at  the  performances  reached  the  total   of  37,289,   while  the  receipts  were  nearly  SlO(ij)!)0. 

New  Orleans — For  the  tlrst  time  In  America  Bizet's  "L'Arlesienne"  and  Saim-Saen's  "Phryne" 
were  given  In  February.  ' 

Rome — A  new  work  by  M.iscaizni.  "Parisina."  was  mounted  at  the  Costanzi  in  March.  It 
was  first  heard  in  Milan  three  months  previously.    While  the  principals  In  the  opera  were  well  chosen. 
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"Parisina"  did  not  meet  with  any  degree  of  success.  The  title  role  was  taken  by  Mme.  Lina  Pasinil 
Vitali,  Lazzaro  was  Ugo,  Sammarco  was  Nicholas  d'Este,  and  Elvira  Casazza  was  Stella  de- 
Assassino.      "Parsifal"  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Italy  at  Rome  and  Bologna  on  January   1. 

Milan — Twenty-two  performances  of  "Parsifal"  were  given  at  La  Scala,  with  Serafin  as  con- 
ductor. Ponchielli's  opera,  "I  Meri  di  Valenrfa."  was  given  in  July  and  met  with  a  fair  amount 
of  success. 

Turin — A  new  opera,  entitled  "Finlandea,"  libretto  by  Alberto  Calantuoni  and  music  by 
Emerede  Francassi,  was  staged  at  the  Regio  Theatre. 

Monte  Carlo — The  last  opera  written  by  Massenet,  entitled  "Cleopatre,"  had  its  initial  pres- 
entation in  February.  Louis  Payen  wrote  the  libretto.  The  principal  roles  were  sung  bv  Mme. 
Kousnetzoff,  the  Russian  soprano,  as  Cleopatre,  M.  Maguenat  as  Marc  Antony,  and  Lillian  Grenville 
as  Octavia. 

Berlin — On  September  28  Engelbert  Humperdinck's  opera,  "Die  Markentenderin,"  was  heard 
at  the  Deutsches  Theatre,  Charlottenburg,  with  Adolf  Klein  as  Bliicher  and  Bertha  Stolzenberg  as 
the  vivandiere. 

COVENT   GARDEN. 

During  the  season  at  Covent  Garden,  which  closed  in  July,  Mme.  Edvina  created  two  new'roles- 
one  being  that  of  Fiora  in  "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Rei,"  by  Montemezzi,  and  the  other  Francesca  in  Zan- 
donai's  "Francisca  da  Rimini."  In  the  latter  opera  Martinelli  sang  the  principal  male  role  and  Signor 
Cigada  was  Giovanni.  Another  feature  of  the  season  was  the  revival  of  Verdi's  '  Falstaff,"  with 
Polacco  as  conductor.  There  were  86  performances  of  opera  given.  Verdi's  and  Puccini's  works 
ranked  first  with  21  performances,  and  Wagner  second  with  18. 

On  July  4  Sir  Beecham  brought  out  at  the  Drury  Lane  Josef  Holbrook's  music-drama  "Dylan." 
Edmund  Burke  sang  the  music  of  the  Sea  Ring.  Among  the  other  works  Beecham  mounted  were 
"Rosenkavalier,"  "Die  Zauberflote,"  "Boris  Godunoff."  "Ivan  the  Terrible"  and  "Prince  Igor." 

John  McCormack  impersonated  Faust  in  the  second  performance  of  Boito's  "Menstofele." 
Claudia  Muzio  was  Marguerite.  Mozart's  "Nozze  di  Figaro"  was  revived  after  four  years'  absence 
from  the  repertoire.  Rosa  Raisa  was  the  Countess,  Alice  Zeppilli  was  Susanne,  Louise  Berat  was 
Marcelline  and  Maggie  Teyte  was  Cherubino. 

The  following  is  a  review  of  the  season  1913-14  continued  from  the  1914  Almanac: 

On  February  5  a  new  tenor,  Rudolf  Berger,  from  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera,  made  his  initial 
American  bow  as  Siegmund  in  "Die  Walkure."  Mr.  Berger,  who  was  formerly  a  baritone,  pleased 
his  listeners  with  his  big,  vibrant  voice.  But  on  February  14  this  new  tenor  was  very  disappoint- 
ing when  he  sang  Tristan  in  the  great  love  music  drama  "Tristan  und  Isolde." 

A  new  Siegfried  and  a  new  Wanderer  in  the  persons  of  Carl  Jorn  and  Carl  Braun  respectively 
created  added  interest  to  the  third  music  drama  of  the  "Nibelungen  Ring"  on  February  12.  Both 
artists  gave  praiseworthy  impersonations  of  their  roles,  and  their  singing  was  creditable. 

Of  the  new  operas  heard,  Montemezzi's  (1886)  "L'Amore  dei  Tre  Re"  ("The  Love  of  Three 
Kings"),  mounted  on  January  2,  was  the  most  praiseworthy.  The  young  composer  furnished  an 
original  score  of  great  merit  for  Sem  Benelli's  admirable  libretto.  This  opera  was  successfully 
produced  a  year  previous  in  Milan.  The  story  is  laid  in  the  Middle  Ages.  After  a  barbarian 
invasion  of  a  principality  of  Italy,  Altura,  the  leader  of  the  invaders,  Archibaldo,  who  has  become 
blind,  forced  a  marriage  between  his  son,  Manfredo,  and  a  young  Princess,  Fiora,  of  the  conquered 
inhabitants  of  Altura.  She  was  betrothed  in  childhood  to  Avito,  a  Prince  of  her  own  province. 
In  the  absence  of  Manfredo,  who  is  away  subduing  the  Alturians,  Avito  is  welcomed  and  kept  by 
Fiora  in  secret.  Archibaldo,  knowing  his  son  loves  her,,  is  incensed  at  her  faithlessness  and  chokes 
her  to  death.  He  then  puts  poison  on  the  dead  Fiora's  lips  to  discover  on  whom  she  bestowed  her 
favors.  Avito  visits  the  crypt,  kisses  Fiora  and  dies,  but  not  until  he  tells  Manfredo  the  truth. 
The  latter  also  kisses  the  poisoned  lips,  and  he  too  meets  death. 

This  work  shows  the  young  composer's  understanding  of  operatic  technique,  dramatic  art,  and 
the  needs  of  the  voice.  The  music  throughout  is  free  from  the  style  of  the  present  Italian  operas. 
The  composer's  individuality  and  his  seeking  for  melodic  beauty  stamp  his  score  throughout.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  appearance  for  the  first  time  at  the  Metropolitan  of  Edoardo 
Ferrari-Fontana.  As  Avito  he  displayed  to  advantage  his  splendid  dramatic  tenor  voice,  which 
is  especially  resonant  in  the  upper  ranges.  Lucrezia  Bori,  in  addition  to  her  beautiful  singing, 
disclosed  added  capabilities  as  a  tragedienne.  Mr.  Didur  enacted  the  blind  King  with  dramatic 
force  and  power.  Amato  skilfully  sang  the  part  of  Manfredo.  He  was  in  glorious  voice.  Air. 
Toscanini  brought  out  in  a  masterly  manner  all  the  beauties  of  the  score. 

English  opera  was  given  another  opportunity  by  the  Metropolitan  Company  when  "Madeleine," 
a  one-act  opera  in  English  by  Victor  Herbert,  had  its  first  performance  on  the  afternoon  of  January 
24.  The  libretto  of  "Madeleine"  is  by  Grant  Stewart,  an  actor-playwright,  and  is  taken  from  a 
short  French  play  by  A.  Decourcelles  and  L.  Thiboust.  The  story,  which  unfolds  itself  in  an  hour, 
takes  place  on  New  Year's  Day  in  Paris  about  1760.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  salon  of  Madeleine 
Fleury,  a  favorite  prima  donna  of  the  time.  She  invites  Chevalier  de  Mauprat  to  dine  with  her, 
but  he  declines  because  of  a  previous  engagement  with  his  mother.  Then  the  Due  d'Esterre  arrives, 
and  after  receiving  a  similar  invitation  he  refuses  because  he  also  has  to  dine  with  his  mother.  His 
refusal  piques  Madeleine  and  she  writes  an  invitation  to  his  rival,  De  Fontanges.  The  latter  too 
refuses,  owing  to  his  promise  to  dine  with  his  mother.  Finally  Madeleine  turns  to  her  maid,  Nichette 
who  also  declines  for  the  same  reason.  Thoroughly  chagrined,  Madeleine  gives  way  to  a  burst  of 
hysterical  weeping,  which  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Didier,  a  poor  portrait  painter.  He  brings 
with  him  a  portrait  of  Madeleine's  mother  which  he  has  been  renovating.  Didier  invites  the  diva 
to  dine  with  his  mother,  but  she  declines.  Placing  the  picture  of  her  own  mother  on  the  table  befora 
her,  she  gazes  on  it.  As  she  does  so  a  ray  of  sunshine  lights  up  the  face,  and  Madeleine  is  content 
that  she  too  is  "dining  with  her  mother."  The  work,  though  it  contains  several  captivating  arias, 
was  very  disappointing.  The  music  is  not  appropriate  to  the  theme  of  the  moment  and  is  not  apt 
to  add  any  new  laurels  to  the  reputation  of  its  composer.  Frances  Alda  made  a  charming  Made- 
leine and  Lenora  Sparks  deserved  praise  for  her  delightful  singing  of  Nichetie.  Paul  Althouse 
made  an  admirable  Chevalier  de  Mauprat  and  his  enunciation  was  good.     Polacco  conducted. 

For  its  French  opera  novelty  the  Metropolitan  was  indebted  to  the  allied  Chicago-Philadelphia. 
Company,  who  presented  on  February  3  Jules  Massenet's  "Don  Quichotte."  The  story  is  taken 
from  the  "Don  Quixote"  of  Cervantes,  the  great  Spanish  novelist.  This  opera  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  America  in  New  Orleans  on  January  30,  1912.  The  score  contains  a  melodious  prelude 
to  the  fifth  act,  a  delightfu  intermezzo  before  the  last  scene  in  the  same  act,  and  some  sympathetic 
passages  in  the  death  of  Don  Quixote.  But  aside  from  these  there  i?  nothing  of  great  musical  im- 
port in  the  whole  work.  Mr.  Campanini  brought  out  all  there  was  of  value  in  the  score  by  his  able 
conducting.  Vanni  Marcoux,  a  baritone  who  on  this  occasion  made  his  first  appearance  in  New 
York,  was  an  effective  actor  in  the  title  role,  though  his  singing  left  much  to  be  desired.  Mary 
Garden  had  a  role  in  Dul'jinea  that  did  not  seem  suitable  to  her.  The  Sancho  Panza  of  Hector 
Dufranne  was  appealing.     He  sang  with  aU  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  voice. 

As  the  second  novelty,  the  Chicago-Philadelphia  Company  brought  out  Henri  Fevrier's  version 
of  Maeterlinck's  "Monna  Vanna"  on  February  17.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the  music  of  the  new 
work  made  any  marked  impression.     The  scene  of  "Monna  Vanna"  is  laid  in  Pisa  in  the  fifteenth. 
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century.  Mary  Garden  was  Monna  Vanna  and  Lucien  Muratore  was  Prinzivalle.  This  appearance 
was  his  first  in  New  York,  and  he  disclosed  a  colorful  and  powerful  voice.  Vanni  Marcoux  sang 
Guido  and  Campanini  conducted. 

For  the  first  time  anywhere,  except  in  Paris,  Gustave  Charpentier's  "Julien,"  a  sequel  to  the 
same  author's  "Louise,"  was  given  on  February  26.  This  opera,  the  libretto  of  which  the  composer 
himself  supplied,  consists  of  four  acts  and  eight  scenes,  the  first  of  which  is  a  prologue  showing  the 
poet  in  the  Villa  Medici,  Rome,  where  he  is  engaged  in  finishing  plans  for  a  work  he  hopes  will  make 
him  famous.  He  falls  asleep,  and  the  scenes  that  follow  reveal  his  dream.  They  are  entitled 
Enthusiasm,  Doubt,  Impotence,  and  Degradation.  The  music  contained  several  beautiful  passages. 
Caruso  sang  the  arduous  role  of  Julien,  and  Geraldine  Farrar  characterized  the  parts  of  Louise, 
Beauty,  the  Peasant  Girl,  the  Grandmother,  and  the  Grisette.  In  the  cast  were  Dinh  Gilly  as  the 
High  Priest  Maria  Duchene,  Sophie  Breslau,  Rosina  Van  Dyck,  Vera  Curtis  Marie  Mattfeld, 
Lila  Robeson,  Reiss,  Ananian,  Lambert  Murphj',  and  Bada.     Mr.  Polacco  conducted. 

On  March  25  another  new  work  was  presented,  entitled  "L'Amore  Medico"  ("Dr.  Cupid"). 
It  was  a  lyric  comedy  in  two  acts  by  Wolf-Ferrari,  the  libretto  by  Enrico  Golisciani  after  Moliere's 
"L'Amour  Medecin."  While  the  opera  contains  some  delightful  music,  the  audience  received  it 
coldly.  The  action  of  "L'Amore  Medico"  takes  place  in  the  gardens  and  also  in  a  villa  outside  of 
Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Wealthy  Arnolfo  has  an  only  daughter,  Lucinda,  who  is  in  love 
with  Clitandro,  but  the  father  wishes  to  keep  his  daughter  with  him.  Lucinda  pretends  illness 
and  four  ph3'sicians  arrive  to  prescribe  for  her  ailment.  They  disagree  over  their  opinions. 
Clitandro  is  summoned  and,  disguised  as  a  doctor,  prescribes  a  mock  marriage  ceremonj'.  Arnolfo 
consents  and  is  outwitted  by  the  happy  pair.  Lucrezia  Bori  made  a  delightful  Lucinda,  and  she 
sang  with  her  usual  brilliancy  and  tmish  of  style.  Cristalli  as  Clitandro  was  not  satisfactory.  His 
voice  lacks  color.  Pini-Corsi  was  at  home  in  the  role  of  Arnolfo.  The  four  doctors  were  Messrs. 
Rothier,  De  Segurola,  Leonhardt,  and  Bada. 


THE    DRAMA. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  most  disastrous,  financially,  in  the  line  of  theatrical  enter- 
prises in  many  years.  Success  was  attained  mostly  by  the  many  comedies  ana  melodramas  which 
were  furnished,  and  which  in  several  instances  enjoyed  long  runs.  Among  tnese  was  "Kitty  Mac- 
Kay,"  a  quaint  comedy  of  Scottish  life  of  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  Miss  Molly  Mclntyre  did  some 
charming  acting;  Frank  Craven's  "Too  Many  Cooks;"  Edward  Peple's  "A  Pair  of  Sixes;"  the  more 
recent  "On  Trial"  at  the  Candler  Theatre;  "It  Pays  to  Advertise;"  "The  Dummy,"  by  Harvey 
O'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford,  authors  of  "The  Argyle  Case;"  "Innocent,"  and  several  others. 

The  important  issue  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  theatrical  world  is  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  new  houses.  Scarcely  a  prominent  location  in  the  entire  city  does  not  boast  of  a  theatre  or  one 
in  the  course  of  construction.  Whether  enough  good  material  can  be  forthcoming  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  so  many  auditoriums  or  whether  there  is  enough  demand  by  the  public  for  them  is  the 
question.  The  short-lived  productions  and  the  number  of  empty  seats  during  the  present  season  are 
what  confront  the  managers.  Then  the  encroachment  of  the  "screen  shows"  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  small  cost  of  admission  and  the  good  entertainment  usually  furnished  by  these  houses  draw  the 
patrons,  especially  of  the  cheaper  seats,  from  the  larger  producing  houses. 

was  Malvolio.  It  was  in  this  Shakespearian  work 
that  Miss  Tery  received  favorable  notice  at  His 
Majesty's  in   London  several  years  ago.      Eben 


On  reviewing  the  plays  of  the  present  season 
it  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  number  have  come 
to  our  stage  after  having  had  successful  runs  or 
are  still  playing  abroad,  especially  in  London. 
Several  had  their  premieres  in  this  sountry  that 
originally  were  to  be  first  seen  across  the  water. 
Among  the  visitors  to  our  shores  were  the  English 
comedienne,  Marie  Tempest,  and  her  London 
company,  who  opened  an  engagement,  November 
3,  at  the  Comedy  in  Henry  Arthur  Jones's 
comedy,  "Mary  Goes  First."  This  play,  a  satire 
on  English  middle-class  manners,  is  about  the 
struggle  of  two  English  women  for  social  prece- 
dence in  a  small  town.  The  play  was  successfully 
given  by  Miss  Tempest  in  London.  Later  in  her 
season  at  the  Comedy  it  is  her  intention  to  be 
seen  In  "At  the  Barn,"  'The  Marriage  of  Kitty," 
and  "Art  and  Opportunity."  Supporting  Miss 
Tempest  is  W.  Graham  Browne  as  leading  man. 

The  latest  play  from  the  pen  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw..  "Pygmalion,"  reached  Broadway  by  way 
of  the  Park  Theatre  October  12.  In  the  London 
production  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  had  the  role  of  Prof.  Higgins.  the  word 
specialist  and  author  of  Higgins's  Universal 
Alphabet,  who  takes  the  little  flower  girl  of  the 
London  streets,  Eliza  Doolittle,  to  experiment 
with  her  dialect  with  the  purpose  of  polishing 
her  speech  and  manner  and  passing  her  off  as  a 
duchess.  He  succeeds,  but  discovers  that  while 
training  the  girl  she  falls  in  love  with  him,  and 
then  he  realizes  that  she  is  necessary  to  him.  In 
the  American  production  this  role  was  taken  by 
Philip  Merlvale,  who  was  in  the  original  cast. 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  gave  a  sympathetic  por- 
trayal of  the  Cockney  flower  girl  who  finally 
enunciated  herself  into  a  duchess.  She  received 
a  cordial  reception  from  her  audience;  moved  to 
Liberty  Theatre  and  then  to  Wallack's  (Liebler 
&  Co.,  80  times).  Mrs.  Campbell  appeared  also 
In  two  performances  of  "Mrs.  Tanqueray." 

Phyllis  Nellson  Terry,  the  English  actress  and 
niece  of  Ellen  Terry,  made  her  initial  appearance 
1n  this  country  at  the  Liberty  Theatre  on  No- 
vember 23  in  "Twelfth  Night."    Henry  E.  Dixey 


Plympton  was  cast  as  Sir  Toby,  and  Jessie  Busley 
was  Little  Maria  (Liebler  &  Co.*). 

Originally  produced  in  the  Nouvel  Ambigu 
Theatre,  Paris,  under  the  name  of  "L'Epervier," 
"The  Hawk,"  a  drama  of  modern  French  life  in 
three  acts  by  Francis  de  Croisset,  translated  by 
Marie  Zane  Taylor,  was  mounted  at  the  Shubert 
on  September  28.  In  this  forceful  and  vivid  work 
William  Faversham  has  the  role  of  Comte  de 
Dasetta,  a  Hungarian  who  becomes  a  bird  of 
prey  and  with  his  wife  plunders  his  victims  at 
cards  on  the  Riviera.  In  Rome  the  wife  meets  a 
young  Frenchman  who  fails  in  love  with  her  and 
stirs  within  her  a  loathing  of  the  means  by  which 
she  and  her  husband  accumulated  the  riches  they 
scatter  over  Ejrope.  Dasetta  guesses  the  truth 
of  his  wife's  attachment  for  the  younger  man  and 
leaves  her  with  him.  Months  later,  when  she 
realizes  what  a  wreck  her  husband  has  become, 
she  goes  to  him  and  they  start  life  afresh.  The 
role  of  the  wife  introduced  to  New  York  MUe. 
Gabrielle  Dorziat,  which  part  was  hers  when  the 
play  was  first  presented  in  Paris.  A  great  deal 
had  been  heard  of  this  actress's  accomplishments, 
therefore  she  came  in  for  her  share  of  close  at- 
tention, she  fulfilled  expectations  by  displaying 
her  expertness  in  the  emotional  and  finished  per- 
formance of  the  wife  of  the  card  cheater.  Mr. 
Faversham  did  some  brilliant  work  in  the  acting 
of  the  Hawk's  downfall  and  final  regeneration. 
Others  in  the  cast  were  Frank  Losee,  who  was  the 
gullible  American  victim,  and  Conway  Tearle  as 
the  infatuated  young  Frenchman*. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  changed  the  plans 
for  the  production  in  England  of  the  play 
"Evidence."  Hence  its  premiere  at  the  Lytic  on 
October  7.  It  was  an  English  play  in  a  prologue 
and  three  acts  by  J.  and  L.  du  Rocher  Mac- 
pherson.  An  eminent  lawyer  divorces  his  wife 
upon  what  seemed  to  be  Incontrovertible  evidence 
of  unfaithfulness.  She  is  loved  by  another  man 
who  possesses  proof  of  her  Innocence  but  fears 
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that  if  the  truth  were  known  she  would  return 
to  her  husband.  The  play  was  interpreted  by  an 
able  cast  headed  by  Aubrey  Smith  (22  times). 

"Consequences,"  a  comedy  by  H.  F.  Ruben- 
stein  at  the  Shubert,  October  8,  told  the  story  of 
the  prejudices  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  against  inter- 
marriages. It  was  originally  presented  in  Man- 
chester and  later  in  London  last  year  (37  times). 

Now  in  its  second  season  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
London,  "Mr.  Wu"  came  to  Maxine  Elliott's 
October  14.  It  is  an  Anglo-Chinese  play  by 
Harry  M.  Vernon  and  Harold  Owen,  opening 
with  the  discovery  by  the  Mandarin  Wu  Li 
Chang,  a  prominent  man  in  his  native  city  of 
Hongkong,  that  his  daughter,  Nang  Ping,  had 
been  betrayed  by  Basil  Gregory,  whose  father  is 
the  owner  of  a  large  shipping  concern.  In  reprisal 
a  series  of  disasters,  planned  by  Wu,  befalls  the 
house  of  Gregory,  ending  in  financial  ruin.  But 
just  when  Wu  intends  to  have  a  still  more  terrible 
vengeance  and  he  tortures  Mrs.  Gregory  with  the 
threat  of  a  like  dishonor,  his  sudden  death  inter- 
venes and  he  falls  a  victim  of  his  own  machina- 
tions. The  scenes  are  laid  in  China  and  were 
effectively  staged.  Mr.  Walker  Whiteside,  who 
gave  an  impressive  portrayal  of  the  Oriental 
character  in  "The  Typhoon,"  skilfully  delineated 
the  subtle  and  inscrutable  mandarin,  a  part 
plaved  in  the  London  performance  by  Matheson 
Lang.  In  fact  Mr.  Whiteside's  acting  is  the 
mainspring  of  the  whole  performance.  Others  in 
the  cast  were  Antoinette  Walker  as  Wu's 
daughter,  Frank  Wupperman  as  the  romantic 
lover,  Basil  Gregory,  and  Deirdne  Doyle  as  the 
mother,  Mrs.  Gregory  (50  times). 

The  craze  for  crime  and  detective  plays  which 
has  been  rampant  during  the  past  two  years  does 
not  seem  to  be  on  the  wane.  But  the  type  of 
underworld  dramas  like  "The  Lure"  and  "The 
Fight"  of  a  year  ago  are  now  few  and  far  between. 
Good  melodramas  are  attracting  attention.  The 
beginning  of  the  Autumn  season  was  marked  by 
two  plays  of  this  brand  being  mounted — "On 
Trial"  and  "What  Happened  at  22."  In  the 
melodrama  "On  Trial,"  by  Elmer  L.  Reizenstein, 
at  the  Candler  Theatre,  August  19,  a  murder 
occurs  on  the  stage,  while  "What  Happened  at 
22,"  another  melodrama,  by  Paul  Wilstach, 
August  21,  at  the  Harris,  concerned  forgery  and 
murder. 

"On  Trial"  was  one  of  the  interesting  plays  to 
reach  the  footlights.  It  introduced  a  new  method 
in  presenting  upon  the  stage  the  record  in  the 
prosecution  and  defence  of  a  man  on  trial  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree  and  permits  the  audi- 
ence to  see  the  truth,  bit  by  bit.  as  it  unfolds  it- 
self by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  on  the  stand. 
Robert  Strickland  is  charged  with  murdering 
his  friend,  Gerald  Trask.  -Witnesses  proved  that 
he  did  the  killing,  but  his  attorney  wants  to  find 
out  what  happened  before  the  shooting  in  the 
library.  As  each  witness  begins  telling  his  or  her 
story  the  stage  darkens  and  the  story  is  acted 
before  the  audience,  which,  like  the  jury,  is  car- 
ried back  to  see  things  as  they  really  happened. 
The  solution  to  the  case  is  withheld  until  the  very 
end.  The  author  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
parts  of  his  play  in  competent  hands.  Mary 
Ryan  made  an  appealing  wife  and  Frank  Young 
was  a  capital  judge.  Among  others  in  the  cast 
whose  acting  was  creditable  were  Frederick  Perry, 
who  splendidly  played  the  role  of  the  defendant, 
Thomas  Findlay,  William  Walcott,  George  Barr, 
Lawrence  Ediinger,  and  Howard  Hall  (Cohan 
and  Harris*). 

After  a  prosperous  run  in  Boston,  "Under 
Cover,"  a  well  written  and  clever  melodrama  by 
Roi  Cooper  Megrue,  came  to  the  Cort,  August  26. 
The  story  dealt  with  love,  bribery,  smuggling, 
and  the  Secret  Service.  Because  of  smuggling, 
the  story  goes,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  the  Cus- 
tom House  officials  are  upset  at  rumors  that  the 
Government  has  started  a  bribery  investigation 
with  a  mysterious  and  successful  "R.  J."  on  the 
trail.  A  deputy  customs  inspector,  Daniel 
Taylor,  hears  that  Steven  Denby  is  about  to 
smuggle  a  $200,000  pearl  necklace  with  the  aid 
of  Monty  Vaughn.  The  two  are  travelling  with 
a  Mrs.  Harrington,  who  is  socially  prominent 
and  at  whose  house  they  are  going  to  spend  the 
week  end.  Here  Taylor  intends  to  trap  them. 
He  gets  Ethel  Cartwright,  one  of  the  guests,  by 
threatening  to  arrest  her  sister  who  has  defrauded 


an  insurance  company,  to  help  him.  Denby  and 
Ethel  met  and  fell  in  love  in  Paris,  therefore 
reluctantly  Ethel  agrees  to  the  plan.  Denby 
finds  out  that  she  is  watching  him  and  he  tells 
her  about  the  necklace.  Denby  later  finds  Ethel, 
who  falls  into  a  snare,  in  his  room  searching  for 
the  jewel.  In  persuading  her  to  tell  the  reason 
for  her  treachery  he  unwittingly  gives  a  signal 
and  the  customs  men  come  into  the  room,  but 
in  the  confusion  he  evades  them.  However, 
Ethel  again  attempts  to  trap  Denby,  this  time 
successfully,  with  the  aid  of  Taylor,  who  is  hiding 
in  Denby's  room.  The  surprise  of  the  affair  at 
this  crisis  is  that  Denby  succeeds  in  getting 
Taylor  to  take  a  bribe  and  then  reveals  that  he 
is  the  mysterious  "R.  J."  of  the  Secret  Service. 
The  acting  was  well  done.  William  Courtenay 
was  Steven  Denby,  Lily  Cahill  was  Ethel  Cart- 
wright,  and  De  Witt  C.  Jennings  was  the  cus- 
toms inspector  (Selwyn  &  Co.*) 

George  Broadhurst's  play,  "The  Law  of  the 
Land,"  a  melodrama  in  four  acts,  at  the  Forty- 
eighth  Street,  September  30,  like  his  "Bought  and 
Paid  For,"  is  an  incongruous  mixture  of  horror 
and  laughter,  with  a  little  too  much  of  the  former. 
There  are  but  two  women  roles,  the  principal  one 
being  Mrs.  Harding,  played  by  Julia  Dean,  who 
was  the  wife  in  the  same  author's  former  work. 
She  competently  handled  the  role.  George 
Fawcett  was  the  warm-hearted  Police  Inspector, 
and  Charles  Lane  was  the  husband*. 

In  the  way  of  packing  thrilling  events  into  a 
short  space  the  new  American  melodrama, 
"Life,"  at  the  Manhattan,  October  21,  by  Thomp- 
son Buchanan,  was  about  the  best  sample  of 
melodrama  seen  in  a  long  time.  Among  the 
pictorial  features  are  a  college  boat  race,  a  coach- 
ing scene  with  a  crowded  four-horse  tally-ho,  a 
debutante's  ball,  the  front  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  an  automobile  race,  besides  motion 
pictures  which  carry  the  story  between  the  acts. 
In  the  large  cast  were  John  Bowers  as  the  col- 
legiate hero,  Effingham  Pinto,  who  gave  a  por- 
trayal of  an  ex-convict  turned  dancing  master, 
Kathleen  MacDonell  as  Ruth  Stuyvesant,  and 
Walter  V.  Greene  as  Dennis  O'Brien  (W.  H. 
Brady*). 

One  of  the  latest  crook  plays  found  its  way  to 
the  Longacre,  October  19.  It  was  entitled 
"Kick  In,"  and  was  in  four  acts,  by  Williard 
Mack.  The  story  concerned  Chick  Hewes,  a 
forger  who  served  time.  He  is  married  and  has 
lived  honestly  since  release,  and  the  police  know 
it,  but  his  friends  are  those  of  his  former  life. 
The  complications  which  this  sort  of  company 
brings  about  form  the  events  of  the  play,  which 
are  told  in  good  melodramatic  style.  It  was  ably 
acted  by  a  cast  including  John  Barrymore  as 
Chick  Hewes,  a  part  which  he  acts  admirably; 
Jane  Grey  as  Molly  and  Fdrrest  Winant  as 
Molly's  brother  (A.  H.  Woods*). 

Williard  Mack  furnisiied  another  play  and,  in 
addition,  acted  in  it.  This  second  product  of  his 
pen  was  entitled  "So  Much  for  So  Much,"  and 
was  seen  at  the  Longacre,  December  4.  The  story 
is  of  a  pretty  stenographer,  Mary  Brennan,  and 
an  unscrupulous  employer  who  is  an  old  libertine. 
Mr.  Mack  acted  the  role  of  the  hero-reporter  who 
rescues  his  sweetheart  just  in  time,  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Rambeau  skilfully  handled  the  part  of 
the  stenographer*. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Woods  began  an  experiment  of  the 
dollar  scale  of  prices  for  his  attractions  at  the 
New  York  on  October  10.  On  this  occasion  he 
introduced  John  Mason  as  the  star  in  "Big  Jim 
Garrity,"  a  melodrama  by  Owen  Davis. 

Farces  seemed  to  be  a  very  popular  brand  of 
plays.  One  of  these,  "Twin  Beds,"  by  Margaret 
Mayo,  had  its  initial  performance  at  the  Fulton 
Theatre,  August  14.  The  stage  version  was 
taken  from  Edward  Salisbury  Field's  story  of 
that  title.  The  humorous  complications  brought 
about  by  a  drunken  man  who  gets  into  the  wrong 
apartment  at  night  and  is  not  discovered  until 
morning  by  the  young  wife  whose  husband  was 
at  his  club  furnished  the  laughable  incidents 
throughout  the  farce.  Madge  Kennedy  was  the 
young  wife  who  found  intruders  continually 
dropping  into  her  apartment  from  the  flat  above. 
She  played  her  part  delightfully.  Miss  Ray  Cox 
was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  tenor  who  mistook  the 
flat  below  for  his  own,  and  scored  a  hit;  and 
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•Charles  Judels  was  amusing  in  the  role  of  the 
intruder*. 

"It  Pays  to  Advertise,"  a  farce  by  Roi  Cooper 
Megrue  and  Walter  Hackett,  laughed  itself  into 
favor  on  September  8  at  the  Geo.  M.  Cohan. 
It  is  brimful  of  humor  and  the  right  cast  has 
been  selected  to  bring  out  all  the  joyousness  in 
the  farce.  A  soap  king  has  a  lazy  son  whom  he 
tricks  into  work  by  conspiring  with  his  secretary 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  boy  so  that  he  might  dis- 
own him.  The  plan  works,  but  the  young  man 
launched  out  in  an  opposition  soap  business  and 
by  means  of  clever  advertising  receives  enormous 
orders.  Finally  the  father  is  compelled,  because 
of  the  large  business  of  the  young  magnate,  to 
buy  him  out  by  paying  a  huge  sum,  and  becomes 
•converted  to  the  gospel  of  advertising.  John 
W.  Cope  was  Cyrus  Martin,  Grant  Mirchell  as 
his  son,  Ruth  Shepley  as  the  secretary,  Will 
Deming  as  the  advertising  man,  and  Louise 
Drew  as  the  Comtesse  de  Beaurien;  all  acquitted 
themselves  with  honors  (Cohan  and  Harris*). 

"Apartment  12K,"  a  farce  which  opened  early 
in  the  present  season  at  Maxine  Elliott's,  proved 
a  sad  failure  (16  times). 

The  Brady  offering.  "The  Elder  Son,"  in  three 
acts,  by  Lucienne  Nepoly,  adapted  by  Frederick 
Fenn,  opened  at  the  Playhouse  September  15. 
Except  for  the  admirable  acting  of  the  cast  the 
plav  was  not  important.  The  company  was 
mostly  English  and  included  Lumsden  Hare, 
Cynthia  Brooke,  Eric  Maturin,  Mona  Hunger- 
ford,  Norman  Trevor,  Madelaine  Moore,  Robert 
Adams,  Edna  Hopper,  Ira  Marshall,  Nell  Comp- 
ton  and  Edward  Walton  (15  times). 

Charles  Frohman  presented  "The  Beautiful 
Adventure,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  George 
Egerton,  from  the  French  of  R.  de  Flers  and  A. 
de  Caillavet,  the  authors  of  "Love  Watches," 
at  the  Lyceum  on  September  5.  It  ran  origi- 
nally for  a  year  in  Paris.  Of  the  30-odd  parts  in 
the  piece  the  principal  ones  were  assigned  to 
Charles  Cherrv,.  Ann  Murdock,  Ernest  Lawford 
and  Mrs.  Whiffen.  The  latter  declared  it  would 
be  her  last  appearance  on  the  American  stage  (90 
times). 

The  twenty-third  season  of  the  Empire  Thea- 
tre opened  on  September  7,  with  John  Drew  in 
"The  Prodigal  Husband,"  by  Dario  Niccodemi 
and  Michael  Morton.  The  gist  of  the  play  is 
that  difficulties  leading  to  separation  between 
man  and  wife  sometimes  need  but  very  little  and 
oftentimes  but  a  fresh  point  of  view  for  both  to 
end  in  mutual  happiness  through  life.  The 
scenes  were  laid  in  Paris  and  Brittany,  and  the 
plot  designed  so  that  there  were  three  leading 
ladies — Jessie  Glendenning.  Helen  Hayes  Brown 
and  Grace  Carlyle  (4S  times). 

Under  Henry  Miller's  direction  Jean  Web- 
ster's "Daddy  Long  Legs"  was  brought  out  at 
the  Gaiety  September  28.  It  was  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  author's  book  of  the  same  title  and 
bad  been  successfully  acted  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities  previously*. 

"Innocent,"  a  play  in  a  prologue,  four  acts  and 
an  epilogue,  by  George  Hroadhurst,  was  brought 
out  with  Pauline  Frederick  In  the  leading  role 
on  September  9  at  the  Kltinge.  It  was  the  story 
of  a  young  girl  who  was  brought  up  without 
worldly  knowledge  and  is  left  by  her  father  to 
the  euro  of  his  friend,  a  young  roue.  Miss  Fred- 
erick distinguished  herself  by  her  capital  per- 
formance of  the  siren,  John  Milterti  gave  a  nota- 
ble portrayal  of  the  guardian,  and  Julian  L' Es- 
trange Impressively  characterized  the  role  of 
Horace  Irving  (A.   II.   Woods,   112  times). 

Messrs.  Shuberl  presented  "The  Modern 
Girl,"  by  Marion  Fairfax  and  Ruth  C.  Mitchell, 
at  the  Comedy  September  10.  The  head  of  an 
old  Knickerbocker  family,  whose;  fortune  was 
Imperilled,  soughi  financial  assistance  of  a  young 
man.  ills  daughter,  In  a  lark,  goes  to  visit  the 
same  man  in  masquerade  costume,  Ignorant  of 
her  father's  appeal  to  him.  Dame  Rumor,  be- 
coming active,  did  the  real   (17  1 1  n i 

"The  Story  of  the  Rosary,"  a  melodrama  by 
Annie  Baker  that  had  provided  entertainment  in 
London  last  season,  was  given  its  first  perform- 
ance  on    September   7   at    the    Manhattan   Opera 

House  under  the   management    of  Comstock    & 

Gest.      Among    the    actors    In    the    cast    who    had 
originally  appeared  in  the  London  offering  were 


Annie  Saker,   Alfred  Paumier  and  James  Berry 
(49  times). 

"The  Miracle  Man,"  seen  at  the  Astor  Septem- 
ber 21,  represents  George  Cohan's  first  effort  in 
several  years  as  the  writer  of  a  serious  play.  Mr. 
Packard's  book,  of  the  same  title  as  the  play,  fur- 
nished excellent  material  for  dramatization,  and 
Mr.  Cohan  took  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. On  the  outskirts  of  a  village  in  Maine, 
the  story  goes,  an  old  man,  known  as  "The  Pa- 
triarch" and  believed  to  have  the  power  of  heal- 
ing, lived  for  40  years.  "Doc"  Madison,  a  New 
York  swindler,  at  once  recognizes  a  chance  in  the 
villagers'  faith  in  the  old  man  to  make  money. 
Madison  brings  to  the  village  a  girl  to  be  the  Pa- 
triarch's grandniece,  a  white-faced  youth  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  cough,  which  is  wonderfully 
cured,  and  a  pickpocket  posing  as  a  cripple,  who 
is  also  suddenly  cured.  Soon  the  report  of  the 
wonderful  cures  by  the  old  man  is  spread  through- 
out the  village  and  money  comes  in  abundance 
to  the  coffers  of  the  plotters.  Then  they  find,  to 
their  surprise,  that  the  "Miracle  Man"  has 
wrought  his  real  miracle  on  themselves — faith 
in  the  Patriarch  and  disgust  for  their  own  method 
of  life — and  they  determine  to  start  life  afresh, 
after  the  death  of  the  old  man.  In  the  excellent 
cast  were  William  H.  Thompson  as  the  Patriarch, 
George  Nash  as  John  Madison  and  Gail  Kane  as 
Helena  (Cohan  &  Harris,  99  times). 

At  the  Booth,  opening  October  5,  Charles  Klein 
again  shows  his  ability  to  dramatize  current 
events.  This  time  be  took  the  much  discussed 
problem  of  financial  railroad  wrecking  for  his 
theme  and  gave  it  the  title  of  "The  Money 
Makers."  Mr.  Klein  named  the  principal  rail- 
road wrecker  James  Rodman,  a  man  who  pays 
82,000,000  for  a  railroad,  bonds  it  for  820,000,000, 
waters  the  stock  and  floats  the  securities  on  a 
Stock  Exchange.  Alexandra  Carlisle  did  excel- 
lent acting  in  the  part  of  the  wife,  while  Emmett 
Corrigan  skilfully  characterized  the  financier, 
Rodman  (Selwyn  &  Co.,  24  times). 

The  following  night  David  Belasco  opened  the 
season  at  the  Belasco  with  Leo  Ditrichstein  in 
his  excellent  American  version  of  Ferenc  Molnar's 
Hungarian  play  "The  Phantom  Rival."  a  bril- 
liant comedy  in  three  acts.  The  author  took  for 
his  motive  the  idea  that  the  first  lover  of  a 
woman  remains  in  her  mind  continually,  even 
after  she  has  married;  that  she  idealizes  him  and 
makes  him  a  creature  of  her  fancy  rather  than  of 
reality.  The  husband's  jealousy  is  aroused,  and 
especially  so  when  he  reads  a  letter  from  her 
former  suitor  she  received  before  his  departure,  in 
which  he  tells  her  he  will  return.  As  she  sits 
watching  the  firelight  she  dreams  she  meets  again 
Taticheff,  the  Russian  lover.  He  passes  before 
her  in  all  the  guises  in  which  she  had  pictured  him. 
But  when  she  actually  meets  the  hero  of  her 
dreams,  there  comes  an  awakening,  and  in  the 
contrast  between  the  man  of  her  visions  and  the 
very  prosaic  Russian  Attache  she  meets  disillu- 
sionment. Leo  Ditrichstein  gave  an  admirably 
finished  characterization  of  the  Russian  Taticheff. 
Laura  Hope  Crews  admirably  impersonated  the 
difficult  role  of  the  wife.  Malcolm  Williams  g 
an  Impressive  and  effective  portrayal  of  t  he  Jealous 
husband.     The  piece  was  excellently  staged*. 

"My  Lady's  Dress"  came  to  the  Playhouse  on 
October  11.  It  is  in  three  acts  and  nine  scenes,  by 
Edward  Knoblauch,  who  wrote  "Kismet"  and 
collaborated  with  Arnold  Bennett  in  the  writ 
of  "Milestones."  The  story  is  about  Anne  and 
John,  a  married  couple  with  money  and  position, 
though  not  quite  as  much  of  either  as  Anne  would 
wish  or  is  determined  to  have.  They  squabble 
on  the  excessive  cost  of  her  latest  gown.  Anne 
takes  a  nap,  during  which  she  dreams  of  the 
fashioning  of  a  woman's  gown,  from  the  weaving 
of  the  goods  to  its  completion  at  the  French  es- 
tablishment. Leon  Quartermaine  gave  an  able 
performance  of  the  seven  varied  roles  which  fell 
to  him.  and  M:.r\  Boland  had  an  opportunity  to 
display  her  versatility  in  the  acting  of  seven  con- 
trasting chars  iters  (fi9  times). 

Owen  Johnson,  the  novelist,  dramatized  his 
story  entitled  "The  Salamander"  and  retained 
the  same  name  for  his  new  play  which  Selwyn  <fe 
Co.  presented  at  the  Harris  on  October  23.  It 
was  an  interesting  work  but  unconvincing,  and 
made  but  Blight  impression.  In  the  cast  were 
Beverly   Sltgreaves  as   Miss  Snyder,   Orine   Cal- 
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dara  as  Garry  Lindaberry  and  Carrol  McComas 
as  Dodo  Baxter  (16  times). 

Winthrop  Ames  brought  the  entertaining 
comedy  in  three  acts  entitled  "A  Pair  of  Silk 
Stockings,"  by  Cyril  Harcourt,  to  his  Little  Thea- 
tre October  20,  thereby  offering  an  agreeable  and 
attractive  production  to  theatregoers.  The  roles 
In  this  importation  from  the  London  stage  were 
those  of  Molly,  played  by  Caroline  Bayley;  Irene 
Maitland,  taken  by  Sybil  Carlisle,  hitherto  seen 
as  Madame  Lucie  in  "Pomander  Walk;"  Sir 
John  Gower,  acted  by  Cyril  Harcourt,  and  Sam 
Thornhill,  ably  portrayed  by  Kenneth  Douglas*. 

Alter  an  absence  of  two  years  William  Elliott 
returned  to  the  stage  as  Youth  in  his  production 
of  the  George  V.  Hobart  modern  morality  play 
"Experience,"  at  the  Booth  on  October  27. 
Youth,  which  Mr.  Elliott  plays  with  considerable 
charm,  starts  from  the  garden  "where  dreams  be- 
gin" and  progresses  along  life's  pathway  learning 
the  bitter  lessons  of  experience*. 

The  Lieblers  presented  Louis  N.  Parker's  "The 
Highway  of  Life"  at  Wallack's  October  26.  It  is 
founded  on  "David  Copperfleld,"  by  Dickens. 
Lennox  Pawle  played  the  part  of  Micawber, 
which  had  been  scheduled  to  be  created  in  London 
by  Beerbohm  Tree,  but  owing  to  the  war  the 
plans  were  changed.  This  play  was  really  an 
elaborately  mounted  arrangement  of  episodes 
for  the  stage,  and  the  author  had  chosen  to  pre- 
sent in  eleven  scenes  some  of  the  most  beloved 
of  characters  from  the  novel.  Emmett  Corrigan 
gave  an  excellent  portrayal  of  that  ancient  mar- 
iner Dan  Peggotty,  and  Lennox  Pawle,  who  was 
seen  in  "Pomander  Walk"  and  "Liberty  Hall," 
brought  out  all  the  richness  in  the  humor  of  the 
immortal  Micawber  (25  times). 

Adele  Blood  appeared  at  the  Garrick  on  Octo- 
ber 29  in  J.  C.  Drum's  drama,  "My  Lady's 
Boudoir,"  the  chief  character  in  which  was  a 
young  actress  who  was  having  her  first  experi- 
ence as  a  New  York  star.  The  play  had  but  four 
performances  when  it  was  suddenly  withdrawn. 

On  the  same  evening  "The  Battle  Cry,"  a 
dramatization  of  Charles  Neville  Bock's  story 
of  the  same  name,  was  produced  at  the  Lyric. 
The  story  is  about  a  Kentucky  feud  in  which  a 
young  Philadelphia  woman  finds  herself  entangled 
when  she  goes  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains  to 
start  a  school  for  illiterate  children  in  that  sec* 
tion  (18  times). 

Elsie  Ferguson  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Lyceum  November  2  in  a  four-act  play 
by  Hubert  Henry  Davies,  entitled  "Outcast." 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  London  and  tell  the  story 
of  a  middle-aged  Englishman  who  was  jilted  by 
a  woman  in  his  own  social  set  and  comes  in  con- 
tact with  Miriam,  a  woman  who  had  had  a  taste 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Though  they  are  so- 
cially far  apart  they  have  much  in  common,  and 
their  regeneration  follows.  The  author  of  "Out- 
cast" is  an  Englishman  and  known  to  New  York- 
ers as  the  writer  of  "Cousin  Kate"  and  "The  Mol- 
lusc." Miss  Ferguson,  in  her  skilful  and  artistic 
performance,  met  the  full  demands  of  her  role. 
Charles  Cherry's  part  of  Geoffrey  was  well  suited 
to  him.  This  same  play  was  given  at  Wynd- 
ham's  Theatre,  London,  in  September,  with  Ger- 
ald Du  Maurier  and  Ethel  Levey  in  the  principal 
parts  (Charles  Frohman  and  Klaw  &  Erlanger*). 

Mme.  Nazimova  made  her  first  appearance  un- 
der the  management  of  the  Lieblers  at  the  Harris 
on  November  6.  "That  Sort"  was  the  play, 
and  B.  MacDonald  Hastings  the  author.  Mme. 
Nazimova's  emotional  powers  as  an  actress  were 
well  suited  to  the  role  which  she  played,  Diana 
Laska,  and  Vincent  Serrano  ably  portrayed  the 
part  of  Diana's  paramour,  while  Charles  Bryant 
gave  a  creditable  performance  of  the  kind- 
hearted  doctor  (28  times). 

"The  Marriage  of  Columbine,"  a  comedy  in 
four  acts,  by  Harold  Chapin,  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully given  in  England  and  Scotland,  opened 
the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre  on  November  10. 
This  theatre  is  quite  unlike  any  other  house  in 
the  city.  The  auditorium  seats  but  299  persons 
and  is  Old  English  in  style.  Charles  Hopkins, 
besides  having  caused  the  theatre  to  be  built,  and 
under  whose  management  it  will  be  run,  designed 
the  plans  and  interior  decorations  of  the  house, 
which  are  unique.  Hanging  from  a  very  high 
ceiling  are  Old  English  candle  fixtures  carrying 
electric  lamps.    The  stage  is  thirty  feet  from  foot- 


lights to  back  wall  and  thirty-nine  feet  between 
the  side  walls.  From  the  footlights  to  the  front 
of  auditorium  is  forty-nine  feet,  there  being 
eighteen  rows  of  seats.  In  addition  to  these  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  seats  there  are  fifty-two 
seats  in  the  boxes  which  run  around  the  three 
sides  of  the  mezzanine  floor.  These  boxes  ac- 
commodate two,  three,  four,  and  six  persons  each, 
are  constructed  so  as  to  appear  to  be  individual 
Punch  and  Judy  booths,  and  are  handsomely 
decorated  with  dark  tapestry.  The  theatre  is  a. 
complete  unit,  occupying  by  itself  alone  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  in  dimensions  40  x  100- 
feet.  The  play  given,  while  not  a  very  exciting 
comedy,  was  artistically  staged  and  possessed 
qualities  of  merit.  It  is  a  view  of  the  home  life 
of  performers  in  the  circus  ring.  Scaramouche 
was  played  in  a  pleasing  manner  by  Mr.  Hopkins, 
whose  wife  made  a  pretty  and  convincing  Colum- 
bine. Mrs.  Louise  Closser  Hale  was  the  eccentric 
ex-circus  rider,  and  Edward  E.  Emery  was  Sala- 
mandro.  The  author  of  this  play,  Mr.  Chapin, 
is  an  American,  and  has  written  several  other 
works,  including  "Fancy  Free,"  besides  a  great 
many  one-act  plays  (32  times). 

Mr.  Charles  Gilmore  presented  by  arrangement 
with  Cohan  &  Harris  the  comedy  by  A.  E. 
Thomas  and  Clayton  Hamilton,  "The  Big  Idea," 
at  the  Hudson  November  16.  This  clever  farce, 
which  had  been  running  in  Boston  for  some  time 
under  the  name  of  "Wanted,  $22,000,"  had  for  its 
theme  a  novel  idea,  and  it  scored  a  hit.  Ernest 
Glendinning  played  the  self-sacrificing  son  with 
sincerity  and  skill;  Desmond  Kelley  did  admirably 
as  Elaine;  William  Courtleigh  was  the  manager, 
and  Forrest  Robinson  was  the  bank  president 
(24  times). 

Lew  Fields  appeared  in  legitimate  farce  comedy 
on  August  26  at  the  Republic  Theatre  as  Ludwig 
Klinke,  a  mustard  king,  in  "The  High  Cost  of 
Loving,"  adapted  by  Frank  Madel.  Under  the 
title  of  "Die  Spanische  Fluge"  the  play  was  popu- 
lar on  the  Continent,  although  the  English  adap- 
tation of  it  was  a  complete  failure  when  acted  in 
London  (A.  H.  Woods*). 

"Cordelia  Blossom,"  another  farce  comedy, 
made  its  appearance  at  the  Gaiety  on  the  last 
day  of  August.  It  was  by  George  Randolph 
Chester  and  Lillian  Chester,  but  the  same  success 
was  not  made  of  this  story  in  its  writing  that 
was  made  of  his  previous  work,  "Get  Rich  Quick 
Wallingford,"  though  the  new  work  was  full  of 
amusing  incidents  (Klaw  &  Erlanger,  16   times). 

"A  Perfect  Lady,"  seen  at  the  Hudson,  October 
22,  cannot  be  favorably  compared  with  the  en- 
tertainment which  first  brought  forth  Rose  Stahl 
as  a  favorite — "The  Chorus  Lady."  The  authors 
of  this  latest  work,  which  is  but  feebly  entertain- 
ing, Rennold  Wolff  and  Channing  Pollock,  sought 
to  fit  the  play  to  the  actress,  and  in  the  attempt 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  results  (28  times). 

One  of  the  most  notable  and  pretentious  pre- 
sentations made  by  the  Lieblers  was  "The  Garden 
of  Paradise,"  at  the  Park  Theatre,  November  20. 
It  was  an  arrangement  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen's fairy  tale,  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  by 
Edward  Sheldon,  who  followed  the  Danish  au- 
thor's story  closely.  The  successive  stage  pictures 
which  the  play  unfolded  in  nine  scenes  were 
majestically  spectacular  and  dominated  the  en- 
tire production.  Emily  Stevens  was  the  Princess 
Swanhild,  Renee  Kelly  was  a  lovely  Queen  of  the 
Southland,  Blanche  Walsh  read  the  lines  of  the 
Sea  Witch,  and  George  Relph  was  the  King.. 
The  production  did  not  succeed  financially  and 
ceased  playing  after  several  performances. 

"What  It  Means  to  a  Woman"  was  given  its 
first  New  York  performance  at  the  Longacre, 
November  19,  and  was  a  complete  fiasco  (H.  H. 
Frazee). 

David  Belasco  began  preparation  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  "The  Love  Thought,"  by  Henry 
Irving  Dodge.  Janet  Beecher  was  engaged  for 
the  principal  role — that  of  a  woman  doctor  who 
protects  an  abused  boy  and  makes  his  life  more 
pleasant  by  preaching  "the  love  thought"  to  his 
relatives.  Mr.  Dodge  is  the  author  of  "The 
Whirlpool"  and  "The  Higher  Court." 

Chauncey  Olcott's  annual  engagement  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  commenced  November  23 
with  Rachel  Crother's  comedy,  "The  Heart  of 
Paddy  Whack,"  a  bachelor  romance,  with  its 
scenes  laid  in  Ireland  in  1S30. 
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At  the  Princess  Theatre,  November  24,  Hol- 
brook  Blinn  brought  together  four  of  the  best  one- 
act  plays  that  have  been  put  on  at  the  little  house 
since  its  initial  opening.  Two  of  them  were  es- 
pecially meritorious.  These  plays  combine  the 
"thrills"  and  comedy  that  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Princess  players  to  present.  "Across  the 
Border,"  by  Beulah  M.  Dix,  was  the  most 
elaborate  offering.  It  was  in  four  scenes  and  had 
lor  its  material  the  war  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, setting  forth  the  horror  and  uselessness  of 
war.  A  young  officer  brought  to  a  hospital, 
wounded,  dreams  that  he  has  died.  In  the  "other 
world"  those  he  meets  make  him  realize  the  hor- 
rors of  the  life  of  a  soldier.  He  comes  back  to  the 
world  to  preach  to  his  former  comrades  a  message 
of  peace.  Holbrook  Blinn  played  the  Master  of 
the  House,  and  David  Powell  gave  a  splendid  and 
sincere  performance  of  the  Junior  Lieutenant. 
His  acting  was  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  seen 
at  the  Princess. 

The  humor  of  the  evening  was  furnished  by 
George  Ade's  amusing  little  playlet,  "Nettie," 
which  concerns  three  men  who  meet  at  the  same 
table,  and  two  of  whom  are  made  to  realize  that 
all  of  them  have  been  providing  for  Nettie,  who 
is  a  veritable  Salamander,  while  the  third,  failing 
to  understand,  is  left  with  his  illusions.  Holbrook 
Blinn  in  this  work  had  the  role  of  Jimmy  Bates, 
while  Mr.  Trevor  and  Mr.  Edgard  were  Billy 
Donelson  and  Freddie  Nichols  respectively.  The 
third  play  was  an  ably  written  dramatic  piece  by 
Frederick  Truesdell,  called  "The  Fog."  It  was 
about  a  man  who  was  away  on  a  trip  and  returns 
to  his  home  to  find  his  attractive  wife  gaily 
dressed  and  awaiting  a  call  from  her  lover,  who 
is  to  escort  her  to  a  ball.  The  husband  realizes 
the  truth,  and  he  also  waits.  A  fog  drives  a  pass- 
ing man  in  evening  attire  to  take  shelter  in  the 
seafarer's  shop  and  the  husband  mistakes  him  for 
the  man  for  whom  he  is  waiting.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  real  culprit  the  wife  confirms  the  husband 
in  his  mistake.  The  other  attraction  on  the  pro- 
gramme is  "The  Denial,"  by  J.  B.  Larric.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  the  death-house  keeper's  office 
in  Sing  Sing.  This  play  had  a  heart-appealing 
interest  as  well  as  dramatic  fervor  and  told  of  a 
young  man  convicted  of  murder  who,  before  his 
execution,  denies  to  his  mother  that  he  1s  her  son 
in  order  to  spare  her  the  shame  of  his  disgrace. 
He  invents  a  story  which  convinces  her  that  her 
son  died  honorably.  The  whirr  of  the  dynamo,  as 
the  culprit  is  being  electrocuted,  furnished  the 
"thrill"  of  the  performance,  but  it  carried  with 
it  too  much  of  the  mechanical  style  to  be  at  all 
convincing.  Mr.  Stein  ably  played  the  convict 
and  Mrs.  Holcombe  was  appealing  as  the  mother. 

It  seems  that  managers  are  deaf  to  the  cry  of 
too  many  playhouses  in  New  York  City  and  still 
continue  to  add  palatial  houses  to  the  over- 
crowded list.  One  of  the  first  of  these  new  houses 
was  the  Candler  Theatre,  with  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  one  of  the  most  stupendous  photo 
plays  ever  thrown  upon  the  screen,  as  the  attrac- 
tion. This  house,  in  Times  Square,  threw  open 
its  doors  on  May  7.  In  this  piece  it  is  said  that 
nearly  10,000  persons  took  part  in  the  scenes  be- 
fore the  camera. 

On  September  15  the  Broadway  Rose  Garden 
threw  wide  its  doors.  It  was  a  new  combination 
of  enjoyments,  the  feat  tires  being  motion  pictures, 
dancing,  and  concert  numbers,  in  addition  to 
dining  facilities.  From  the  spacious  auditorium 
it  is  possible  for  the  combined  entertainment  of 
the  dancing,  the  concert,  and  the  restaurant 
privileges  to  be  Indulged  in  at  one's  pleasure.  \ 
spectacular  film  production,  "Under  the  •sea," 
was  the  first  offering  to  be  presented  in  th«  hall 
adjoining  and  whh  h  is  exclusively  for  moving 
picture  features.  These  pictures  were  remarkable 
submarine  views  which  were  taken  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  around  the  West  indies.  The  thrilling 
part  of  these  pictures  was  the  combat  between  a 
man  and  a  man-eating  shark  in  the  deep  sea. 
After  several  weeks  these  pictures  were  followed 
by  several  special  feature  photo  plays. 

Added  to  the  playhouses  In  the  Bronx  was  the 
new  Crescent  Theatre  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
eighth  Street  and  Boston  Road,  which  opened 
with  "The  Round-Up. " 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  plans  for  open- 
ing   the    Bandbox   Theatre,    formerly    the    Adolf 


Philipp,  on  December  22  by  the  New  York  Play 
Actors.  "Poor  Little  Thing,"  a  comedy  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  will  be  given  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  an  adaptation  from  the  French  play  of  the 
same  theme,  by  Jules  Lemaire,  which  Guitry 
mounted  In  Paris  last  year.  The  new  enterprise 
will  have  a  company  of  professional  players  who 
will  be  assigned  individual  roles  according  to  their 
fitness  for  it  and  there  will  be  no  stars.  A  new 
play  will  be  given  each  month. 

Oscar  Hammerstein  opened  his  new  opera 
house  in  Lexington  Avenue,  between  Fiftieth  and 
Fifty-first  Streets,  in  August  and  operated  it  as 
a  moving  picture  and  vaudeville  theatre.  The 
chief  vaudeville  features  were  snatches  from  grand 
operas,  and  the  singers  some  of  the  artists  Mr. 
Hammerstein  engaged  for  his  grand  opera  ven- 
ture.   It  was  later  turned  into  a  vaudeville  house. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  uptown 
theatre  colony  is  the  Standard  Theatre,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Ninetieth  Street  and  Broad- 
way, which  was  built  for  the  presentation  of  high 
class  dramas  and  musical  productions  in  this 
locality.  It  is  a  commodious  house  and  follows 
the  latest  design  in  recognizing  the  infringement 
of  the  movies  on  its  patronage  by  banishing  the 
gallery  and  providing  orchestra  and  box  accom- 
modation with  chairs  in  the  balcony.  It  was 
planned  to  seat  1,493  persons  and  is  designed  in 
the  period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  This  house 
opened  under  John  Cort's  management  with 
William  Elliott's  production  of  "Kitty  MacKay" 
with  Molly  Mclntyre,  direct  from  its  long  and 
successful  run  at  the  Comedy.  The  theatre  is 
devoted  to  popular  priced  attractions,  each  of 
which  will  play  an  engagement  of  only  one  week, 
with  matinees  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 
The  piays  scheduled  to  be  presented  here  include 
"The  Crinoline  Girl,"  with  Julian  Eltinge,  De- 
cember 14;  "Widow  by  Proxy,"  with  May  Irwin, 
December  21;  "The  Midnight  Girl,"  December 
28;  "The  High  Cost  of  Loving,"  with  Lew  Fields, 
January  4;  "Innocent,"  with  Pauline  Frederick, 
January  11;  "Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  January 
18;  and  Marie  Tempest  in  one  of  the  plays  in  her 
present  repertoire,  January  25. 

Cohan  &  Harris  announced  that  they  would 
give  a  comedy,  by  Max  Marcin,  in  the  first  of  the 
hew  year,  entitled  "The  House  of  Glass." 

December  1  brought  "Polygamy,"  a  play  in 
four  acts,  by  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford, 
to  the  Playhouse.  This  play  is  totally  different 
from  the  same  authors'  other  recent  plays,  "The 
Dummy"  or  "The  Argyle  Case."  In  this  in- 
stance the  Mormon  Church  is  attacked.  The 
story  is  a  forceful  and  interesting  one  and  the 
writers  have  displayed  skill  and  sincerity  in  its 
telling.  It  concerns  Daniel  Whitman  and  his 
wife,  Zina,  who  have  lived  peacefully  without  any 
interference  by  orders  of  the  Prophet.  Zina's 
brother,  Brigham,  and  the  widow,  Annis  Grey, 
who  loved  him  but  was  kept  separated  from  him 
because  he  was  an  apostate,  for  which  he  was 
hounded  by  the  church.  Daniel  is  ordered  by 
the  Mormon  Church  to  marry  again,  and  the 
widow,  Annis,  is  selected  as  his  second  wife.  But 
the  four  people  revolt  and  resolve  to  escape  from 
Utah.  An  excellent  cast  was  selected  for  this 
performance.  Among  them  were  Chrystal  Heme, 
who  made  an  appealing  and  charming  young  wife, 
Zina;  Katherine  Emmet,  who  admirably  played 
the  unhappy  Annis;  Lizzie  Hudson  Collier,  who 
was  Esther;  Willlard  B.  Mack,  who  was  convinc- 
ing as  the  brother;  and  Ramsey  Wallace,  who 
was  Impressive  In  the  role  of  the  husband. 

A  new  musical  comedy,  "Lady  Luxury,"  book 
by  Rida  Johnson  Young,  music  by  William 
Schroeder,  was  booked  for  the  Casino  on  Christ- 
mas afternoon. 

For  her  third  offering  at  the  Comedy  Marie 
Tempest  revived  "The  Marriage  of  Kitty." 
Lydia  Lopokova,  the  Russian  dancer,  will  be  pre- 
sented  in  a  comedy  by  Ethel  Watts  Mumford, 
entitled  "Just  Herself."  Another  production 
scheduled  for  the  first  part  of  the  year  Is  Edward 
Sheldon's  dramatization  of  Sudcrmann's  "The 
Song  of  Songs,"  which  A.  H.  Woods  will  present. 

Charles    Frohman    announced   that    he   would 

present   the    Haymarket   Theatre,   London,   suc- 

"  Driven,"  by  E.  Temple  Thurston.     In  the 

casl    will  be  Alexandra  Carlisle,  Charles  Bryant, 

Leslie  Faber,  Haldee  Wright,  and  Lumsden  Hare. 
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MUSICAL    PIECES. 

In  the  musical  comedy  line  there  were  several 
plays  that  were  pretty  and  tuneful.  Among  them 
were  "The  Queen  of  the  Movies"  and  "Sari." 

"The  Girl  from  Utah,"  music  by  Paul  Rubens 
and  Sidney  Jones,  was  seen  at  the  Knickerbocker, 
August  24.  The  book,  by  James  T.  Tanner,  did 
not  amount  to  anything.  Whatever  diversion  the 
production  had  was  supplied  by  Julia  Sanderson 
and  Donald  Brian,  who  did  the  singing  and  danc- 
ing, and  by  Joseph  Cawthorn,  who  provided  the 
comedy  (Chas.  Frohman,  123  times). 

"The  Midnight  Girl"  introduced  a  new  prima 
donna,  Miss  Margaret  Romaine,  a  sister  of  Hazel 
Dawn,  who  proved  that  she  is  an  artist  of  ability. 
In  addition,  George  McFarlane  appeared  as  a 
featured  star. 

The  latest  vehicle  used  to  bring  forth  Mont- 
gomery and  Stone  again  was  "Chin  Chin,  or  a 
Modern  Aladdin,"  a  diverting  musical  comedy  by 
Anne  Caldwell  and  R.  H.  Burnside,  music  by 
Ivan  Caryll,  at  the  Globe  in  October*. 

Klaw  &  Erlanger  presented  a  tuneful  piece, 
"Papa's  Darling,"  by  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Ivan 
Caryll,  at  the  New  Amsterdam,  November  2. 
The  piece  is  adapted  from  a  French  farce,  "Le 
Fils  Surnaturel,"  by  Grenet  D'Ancourt  and 
Maurice  Vaucaire  (40  times).  On  the  same  eve- 
ning at  the  Thirty-ninth  Street,  another  musical 
comedy,  "The  Only  Girl,"  opened.  It  was  the 
work  of  Henry  Blossom,  music  by  Victer  Herbert, 
and  proved  a  refreshing  and  delightful  diversion. 


Lew  Fields's  "Suzie,"  adapted  by  Otto  Hauer- 
bach  from  the  Hungarian  operetta  by  Franz. 
Martos  and  Aladar  Reny,  at  the  Casino,  was  a 
tuneful  work.  Charles  Dillingham  presented 
"Watch  Your  Step"  at  the  New  Amsterdam  on 
December  8.  Harry  B.  Smith  furnished  a  good 
story  to  go  with  Irving  Berlin's  music  and  an  ex- 
cellent company  displayed  all  the  entertaining 
features  of  the  production*. 

John  C.  Fisher  brought  out  Hazel  Dawn  as  a 
star  at  the  Knickerbocker  on  December  7  in 
"The  Debutante,"  a  comedy  of  European  life,  by 
Harry  B.  and  Robert  Smith,  with  a  musical  set- 
ting by  Victor  Herbert.  Miss  Dawn  was  seen  as 
an  American  girl  who  appears  as  a  professional 
violinist  at  a  masquerade,  encourages  the  atten- 
tions of  an  impecunious  French  nobleman,  and 
by  so  doing  excites  the  jealousy  of  an  indifferent 
fiance  and  brings  him  to  terms*. 

The  plays  that  were  mentioned  in  the  1914 
Almanac  and  that  were  still  running  when  the 
book  went  to  press,  with  the  number  of  their  per- 
formances, are  as  follows: 

"Madame  President,"  134;  "The  Family  Cup- 
board," 144;  "At  Bay,"  125;  "Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate,"  321;  "The  Marriage  Game,"  77; 
"Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  448;  "Tante,"  83; 
"The  Temperamental  Journey,"  140;  "The  Man 
Inside,"  113;  "To-day,"  300;  "The  Secret,"  208; 
"Within  the  Law,"  562;  "The  Yellow  Ticket," 
185;  "The  Beauty  Shop,"  89;  "High  Jinks,"  39, 
at  the  Casino;  "Sari,"  107,  at  the  Liberty;  "Peg; 
o'  My  Heart,"  604. 


A  RECORD  OF  DRAMATIC  EVENTS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  ABOVE  REVIEW: 
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MacKay,"  a  Scotch 
Chisholm  Cushing, 
(Wm.    Elliott),    310 

'The   Whirl  of  the 


Jan.  5,  1914 — Empire:  Maude  Adams  in  "The 
Legend  of  Leonora,"  a  fantastic  comedy  by 
J.  M.  Barrie  (Chas.  Frohman),  138  times. 
5 — Criterion:  "Young  Wisdom,"  a  comedy 
by  Rachel  Crothers,  with  Mabel  and  Edith 
Taliaferro  as  corstars,  32  times;  moved  to 
Gaiety. 

Jan.  6 — Shubert:  "A  Thousand  Years  Ago,"  an 
Oriental  romance  by  Percy  Mackaye,  with 
Henry  E.  Dixey,  Frederick  Wade,  and  Rita 
Jolivet  (Shubert),  89  times. 
6 — Hudson:  William  Collier  in  "A  Little 
Water  on  the  Side,"  a  farce  written  by 
William  Collier  in  collaboration  with  Grant 
Stewart,  65  times. 

7 — Garrick:  The  London  Criterion  Theatre 
Company  presented  "Eliza  Comes  to  Stay," 
by  H.  V.  Esmond,  with  Eva  Moore  and  H. 
V.  Esmond,  13  times. 

Jan.    7 — Comedy:      "Kitty 
comedy    by    Catherine 
with    Molly    Mclntyre 
times. 

10 — Winter    Garden: 
World"  (Shubert),  178  times. 

Jan.  12 — Globe:  "The  Queen  of  the  Movies,"  a 
musical  comedy  in  three  acts.  Based  on  the 
German  of  Julius  Freund  and  George 
Okonowski.  Book  by  Glen  MacDonough, 
music  by  Jean  Gilbert.  106  times. 
13 — Liberty:  "Sari,"  a  Hungarian  operetta 
by  Julius  Wilhelna  and  Fritz  Grunbaum. 
English  book  and  lyrics  by  C.  C.  S.  Cushing 
and  E.  P.  Heath,  music  by  Emmerich  Kal- 
man,  107  times;  moved  to  New  Amsterdam, 
57  times  (H.  W.  Savage). 

13 — Irving  Place:  "Schoene  Frauen" 
("Lovely  Women"),  a  farce  by  Etienne  Rey, 
adapted  into  German  by  Otto  Eisenschitz. 
13 — Lyric:  "Omar  the  Tentmaker,"  a 
Persian  play  based  on  the  life,  times  and 
"Rubaiyat"  of  Omar  Khayyam,  by  Richard 
Walton  Tully,  with  Guy  Bates  Post  as  Omar, 
31  times;  moved  to  the  Booth,  Feb.  9,  49 
times;  Lyric,  Mar.  23,  24  times;  West  End, 
April  13,  8  times;  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
April  20,  16  times;  Standard  Theatre,  8 
times. 

14— Maxine  Elliott's:  "Don't  Weaken,"  a 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Walter  Hackett,  5 
times. 

19 — Longacre:  "The  House  of  Bondage,"  a 
dramatization  of  Reginald  Wright  Kauf- 
man's novel  of  the  same  name  by  Joseph 
Byron  Totten,  8  times. 

W — Thirty-ninth  St.:  A  revival  of  "Maria 
Rosa,"  a  Catalonian  drama  by  Guimera, 
with  Dorothy  Donnelly  supported  by  Lou  ' 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Tellegen  (F.  C.  Whitney),  16  times;  Long- 
acre,  Feb.  2,  34  times. 

Jan.  20 — Eltinge:  "The  Yellow  Ticket,"  by 
Michael  Morton.  In  the  cast  were  John 
Barrymore,  Florence  Reed,  Emmett  Corri- 
gan,  185  times;  Standard,  8  times. 

Jan.  20 — Maxine  Elliott's:  "The  Deadlock,"  by 
Margaret  Turnbull,  with  Edith  Wynne 
Matthison,  15  times;  West  End,  Feb.  9,  9 
times. 

Jan.  21 — Irving  Place:  "Professor  Bernhardt," 
by  Arthur  Schnitzler. 

Jan.  26 — Garrick:  Eva  Moore  and  H.  V.  Esmond 
in  "The  Dear  Fool,"  by  H.  V.  Esmond,  25. 
times. 

Jan.  27 — Booth:  "Change,"  a  Welsh  play  by 
J.  O.  Francis,  15  times;  Park,  Mar.  30,  28 
times. 

Jan.  28 — Adolf  Philipp:  "Zabern,"  a  military 
play  by  F.  Schumacher,  adapted  by  Adolf 
Philipp. 

Jan.  31 — Princess:  "The  Hard  Man,"  by  Camp- 
bell McColloch;  "The  Neglected  Lady,"  by 
Max  Moray;  "The  Fountain,"  by  C.  M.  S. 
McLellan;  "The  Kiss  in  the  Dark,"  by 
Maurice  Ledel;  and  "It  Can  Be  Done,"  by 
Lawrence  Rising;  51  times. 

Feb.  2 — Knickerbocker:  "The  Laughing  Hus- 
band," a  Viennese  musical  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Arthur  Wimperis,  music  by  Edmund 
Eysler,  50  times. 

Feb.  3 — Thirty-ninth  St.:  Blanche  Ring  in 
"When  Claudia  Smiles,"  a  farce  with  songs, 
in  three  acts,  by  Anne  Caldwell,  25  times; 
Lyric,  Feb.  23,  33  times. 

Feb.  6 — Irving  Place:  "Majolika,"  a  farce  in 
three  acts  by  Leo  Walter  Stein  and  Ludwig 
Heller. 

Feb.  9 — Lyric:  William  Faversham  in  "Othello," 
13  times;  Feb.  19,  "Julius  Caesar,"  4  times. 

Feb.  11 — Maxine  Elliott's:  "Help  Wanted,"  a 
farce  by  Jack  Lait,  with  Charles  Richman 
and  Lois  Meredith,  97  times. 

Feb.  16 — Harris:  "The  Rule  of  Three,"  a  comedy 
by  Guy  Bolten,  with  Katherine  Grey,  Orrin 
Johnson,  and  Ann  Meredith,  82  times. 

Feb.  23 — Gaiety:  "Along  Came  Ruth,"  a 
comedy  from  the  French  of  Fonson  and 
Wicheler,  by  Holman  Day,  with  Irene 
Fenwick,  Joseph  Kilgour,  and  James  Brad- 
bury (H.  W.  Savage),  56  times. 

Feb.  23 — Forty-fourth  St.:  "The  Midnight 
Girl,"  a  musical  comedy  by  Paul  Heme  and 
Jean  Briquet.  English  version  by  Adolf 
Philipp  and  Edward  Paulton,  107  times. 

Feb.  24 — Thirty-ninth  St.:  Frank  Craven  in 
"Too   Many  Cooks,"   a  comedy  by  Frank 
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Craven  (W.  A.  Brady),  221  times;  Standard, 
8  times. 
Mar.   2 — Hudson:     "What  Would  You  Do?"   a 
a  play  of  current  New  York  life  by  Augustin 
McHugh,  16  times. 
Mar.  2 — Longacre:     "The  Last  Resort,"  a  melo- 
drama in  three  acts  by  George  Scarborough, 
16  times. 
Mar.  6 — Cort:    Laurette  Taylor  in  three  one-act 
plays    by    J.    Hartley    Manners — "Just    as 
Well,"     "Happiness,"     and    "The    Day    of 
Dupes,"  7  times. 
Mar.    10 — Irving   Place:     A  revival  of  "Zapfen- 
streich"    ("Taps"),   by  Franz   H.   Beyerlein. 
Mar.  16 — Knickerbocker:     Julian  Eltinge  in  the 
"Crinoline  Girl,"   a  comedy  with  songs,  by 
Otto    Hauerbach,   lyrics   by   Julian   Eltinge, 
music    by    Percy    Wenrich    (Klaw    and    Er- 
langer),  88  times. 
Mar.    16 — Hudson:      Margaret    Anglin    in    "As 
You    Like    It,"    5    times.      Mar.    19 — "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  8  times.     Mar.  23 — 
"Twelfth  Night,"  3  times.     Mar.  30 — "Lady 
Windermere's  Fan,"    16  times;   Liberty,   56 
times. 
Mar.     18 — Princess:       "Marrying     Money,"     a 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Washington  Pezet 
and  Bertram  Marburgh,  45  times. 
Mar.  19 — New  Amsterdam:    "Maids  of  Athens," 
comic    opera,    by    Franz    Lehar    and    Victor 
Leon.     English  version  by  Carolyn  Wells,  20 
times. 
Mar.  20 — Longacre:     "A  Pair  of  Sixes,"  a  farce 
by  Edward  Peple,   with  Ann   Murdock   (H. 
H.  Frazee),  20-4  times. 
Mar.  24 — Irving  Place:     Bernard  Shaw's  "Pyg- 
malion." 
Mar.    28 — Booth:      "Panthea,"    an    English   ro- 
mantic drama  by  Monckton  Hoffe,  73  times. 
Mar.   28 — Lyceum:     Billie  Burke  in   "Jerry,"   a 
comedy  by  Catherine  Chisolm  Cushing,  41 
times. 
Mar.  30— Shubert:     Gaby  Deslys  in  "The  Belle 
of  Bond  Street,"  a  musical  comedy  by  Owen 
Hall   and   Harold   Atteridge,   with   music  by 
Ivan  Caryll  and  Lionel  Monckton,  54  times. 
April  9 — Hippodrome:     A  revival  of  "Pinafore," 

bv  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  77  times. 
April  "13 — Hudson:     "The  Dummy,"  a  detective 
play  by  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford. 
April  13 — Astor:     Raymond  Hitchcock  in  "The 
Beautv      Shop,"      by      Channing      Pollock, 
Rennold  Wolff,  and  Chas.  J.  Gebest  (Cohan 
and  Harris),  89  times. 
April  13 — Lyric:     "The  Red  Canary,"  a  musical 
play  in   two   acts,   music   by   Harold   Orlob, 
lyrics  by  Will  B.  Johnstone,  book  by  William 
Le  Baron  and  Alexander  Johnstone,  16  times. 
April    13 — Garrick:      'The   Governor's   Boss,"    a  | 
love  tale  with  detective  incidents,  by  James 
S.  Barcus  (A.  G.  Delamater),  16  times. 
April   14 — Little:     "The  Truth,"   a  play  in  four 
acts,    by    Clyde    Fitch.      In    the   cast    were 
Grace    George,    Isabel    Irving,    Zelda   Sears, 
Conway   Tearle,   Sydney   Booth,    Ferdinand 
Gottschalk  (Wlnthrop  Ames),  55  times. 
April  20 — Royal:     "Ilagar  Revelly,"  a  dramati- 
zation of  Daniel  Carson  Goodman's  story  by 
Lawrence    Dwyer,     with    Nance    Gwyn,     8 
times. 
April  27 — Roval:     "The  Traffic,"   a  melodrama 

bv  Racha'el  Marshal)  and  Oliver  Bailey. 
April  27  —  Metropolitan   Opera  House:    "Koenig 
Oedipus,"  a  tragedy   by  Sophocles,  German 
version   by   Adolf    Wilbrandt,   given   by   the 
Irving  Place  Company. 
May  4 — Garden:    "The  Shepherd  King,"  revived 
by   the   Emmett   Corrigan   Producing   Com- 
pany. 
May     5 — Maxlne    Elliott's:       "The     Charm     of 
Isabel,"     a    comedy    by    Sidney    Rosenfeld 
(Wm.  A.  Brady),  7  times. 
May    11 — Empire:      A    revival    of    "A    Scrap   of 
Paper,"    a    comedy    by    Sardou,    with    John 
Drew  and   Ethel   Harry  more  as  co-stars,   32 
times. 
May  23 — Shubert :     "  Madame  Moselle,"  a  French 
farce    by    Edward     \.    Paulton,    music    by 
Ludwlg  Englander,  with  Jefferson  De  Angells 
in  the  cast  (Geo.  Lederef),  (»  times. 
June  1 — New   Amsterdam:     "Ziegfeld  Follies  of 


1914,"  in  two  acts.   Book  and  lyrics  by  Geo. 

V.   Hobart,   with  additional  lyrics  by  Gene 

Buck.     Music  by  Raymond  Hubbell. 
June    10 — Winter    Garden:     "Passing    Show    of 

1914." 
July  20 — Maxine  Elliott's 

a    farce    by 


'Apartment   12K," 
Lawrence    Rising;     moved    to 
Thirty-ninth   Street   Theatre   Sept.   7    (Shu- 
bert). 

1 — Shubert:     "The  Third  Party,"  a  farce 
in  three  acts,  adapted  by  Jocelyn  Brandon 
and  Frederick  Arthur,  American  version  by 
Mark  Swan  (F.  Ray  Comstock). 
Aug.    10 — Casino:      "The   Dancing   Duchess,"   a 
Viennese  operetta,  book  by  C.  V.  Kerr  and 
R.    H.    Burnside,    music    by    Milton    Lusk 
(Dancing  Duchess  Company),  4  times. 
Aug.      18 — Playhouse:        "When     Sylvia     Runs 
Away,"  a  comedy  by  Robert  Housum  (W. 
A.  Brady),  7  times, 
Sept.     5 — Hippodrome:       "The     Wars     of     the 
World,"  a  series  of  spectacular  episodes  por- 
traying the  conflicts  of  the  past  and  present 
in    different    parts   of   the   world   from    pre- 
historic times,  by  Arthut  Voegtlin,  staged  by 
William  J.  Wilson. 
Sept.  6 — Lyceum:     "The  Beautiful  Adventure," 
a  comedy,  in  three  acts,  adapted  by  George 
Egerton  from  the  French  of  R.  de  Flers  and 
A.  de  Caillavet,  with  Charles  Cherry,  Ann 
Murdock,  Ernest  Lawford,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Whiffen.     The  latter  declared  it  would  be 
her  last  appearance  on  the  stage. 
Sept.   7 — Maxine  Elliott's:     "The  Bludgeon,"   a 

melodrama  by  Paul  Armstrong,  8  times. 
Sept.   9 — Shubert:     "Miss   Daisy,"   a   play   with 
music,  book  and  lyrics  by  Philip  Bartolomae, 
music  by  Silvio  Hein. 
Sept.  10 — Comedy:    "The  Modern  Girl,"  a  three- 
act  comedy  drama  by   Marion  Fairfax  and 
Ruth  C.  Mitchell  (Shubert).  17  times. 
Sept.    13 — De   Kalb   Theatre,   Brooklyn:      "The 
Stronger  Magnet,"  a  slightly  varied  version 
of    the    eternal    triangle,    by    Howard    Hall 
(Shubert). 
Sept.    14 — New    Amsterdam:      Austin    Strong's 
military     drama,     "The     Dragon's     Claw," 
which  had  for  its  theme  the  Boxer  uprising 
in  China  of  fourteen  years  ago.     In  the  cast 
were     Charles     Waldron,     Gladys     Hanson, 
Frederic  De  Belleville,  and  Robert  Peyton 
Gibos  (Klaw  <fe  Erlanger). 
Sept.   16 — Republic:     "He  Comes  Up  Smiling," 
a    dramatization    in    four    acts,    by    Byron 
Ongley    and    Emil    Nyitray,    with    Douglas 
Fairbanks    and    Patricia    Collinge     (A.     H. 
Woods). 
Sept.  21— Maxine  Elliott's:     "What  Is  Love?"  a 
comedy  in  three  acts,  by  George  Scarbor- 
ough, with  Alice  Brady. 
Sept.     21 — Casino:       "Pretty     Mrs.    Smith,"     a 
comedy,  by  Oliver  Morosco  and  Elmer  Harris, 
lyrics    by    Earl    Carroll,    with    Fritzl    Schefl 
(Oliver  Morosco),  50  times. 
Sept.   25 — Longacre:     "Tipping  the  Winner."   a 
comedy  in  three  acts,  by  George  Rollitt,  with 
Edith  Taliaferro  (Joseph  Brooks),   11  times. 
Oct.   5 — Hudson:     "The   Heart  of  a  Thief,"   by 
Paul     Armstrong,     with     Martha     Hedman 
(Chas.  Frohman). 

10 — Winter  Garden:  "Dancing  Around," 
a  musical  spectacle  in  twelve  scenes,  lyrics 
by  Harold  Atteridge,  music  by  Sigmund 
Romberg  and  Harry  Carroll,  staged  by  J.  C. 
Huffman,  and  the  dances  arranged  by  Jack 
Mason  and  Melville  Ellis. 
15 — Irving  Place:  "Der  Miide  Theodor," 
a  farce,  by  Max  Xeal  and  Max  Ferner,  by 
the  German  Stock  Company. 
17 — Princess:  Five  short  plays — "Phlpps," 
by  Stanley  Houghton:  "The  Forest  of  Happy 
Dreams."  by  Edgar  Wallace;  "The  Cat  and 
the  Cherub,"  by  Chester  Bailey  Fernald; 
"The  Goal,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones;  "Little 
Face,"  a  romance  of  the  year  199,000  B.  C, 
by  Roland  Oliver. 

20 — Kmpire:  A  revival  of  "Diplomacy,"  by 
Sardou,  with  William  Gillette,  Blanche 
Hates,  and  Marie  Doro  (Chas.  Frohman),  65 
times. 
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Oct.  26 — Cort:  "The  Spur,"  in  three  acts,  by 
Annie  Than  Meyer. 

Oct.  28 — Irving  Place:  "Lieb  Vaterland,"  a  play 
in  four  episodes,  by  Max  Simon. 

Nov.  16 — New  York:  "The  Traffic,"  a  melo- 
drama. 


Nov.     16 — Century     Lyceum:        "Une     Femme 

Passa,"  a  drama,  by  Romain  Coolus  (French 

Drama  Society). 
Nov.     25 — Century     Opera     House:       "Pilate's 

Daughter,"   a  miracle  play,  by  Francis  L. 

Kenzel. 


♦Was  still  running  when  Almanac  went  to  press. 

In  the  following  summarv  the  season  is  reckoned  from  the  opening  of  the  theatres  in  the  Autumn 
of  1913,  to  their  closing  in  the  Spring  of  1914.  It  does  not  include  performances  at  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre  and  stock  company  houses. 


Summary   of   Events   itf   Pro- 
ducing Theatres. 

Number  of  New  Plays 104 

Number     of     New     Musical 

Comedies 28 

Number  of  Revived  Plays..    22 
Number  of  Revived  Musical 

Comedies m  5 

Shakespearian  Revivals "14 

Classification  of  New  Plays. 

Serious,  Sentimental  or  Prob- 
lem     16 

Melodramas 17 


Comedies 26 

Farces 19 

One-act 26 

Sources   of   New   Plays. 

Original  Plays 89 

Adapted  from  Foreign  Plays     7 
Dramatized  from  Novels  and 
Stories 8 

Nationality  of  Authors. 

By  Native  Authors 70 

By  Foreign  Authors 34 


Nationality   of   Musical 
Comedy  Composers. 

By  Native  Composers 15 

By  Foreign  Composers 34 

General     Summary     of     the 
Season. 

Total  weeks  of  New  Plays . .  703 
Total  weeks  of  New  Musical 

Comedies 303 

Total     weeks     of     Revived 

Plays 149 

Total     weeks     of     Revived 

Musical  Comedies 28 


Selwyn  &  Co.  brought  Margaret  Illington  to  the 
Harris  in  "The  Lie,"  a  drama,  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  December  24,  and  five  nights  later  the 
same  producers  mounted  "In  the  Limelight,"  a 
romance  of  the  theatre,  by  James  Forbes,  in 
which  were  featured  Douglas  Fairbanks  and 
Patricia  Collinge.  Others  in  the  cast  were  Zelda 
Sears,  George  Sidney,  Edna  Aug,  William  Samp- 
son, and  Olive  May 


Charles  Frohman  opened  at  the  Liberty  De- 
cember 29  with  Otis  Skinner  in  a  drama  by  Jules 
Eckert  Goodman,  entitled  "The  Silent  Voice." 
It  is  in  four  acts  and  is  based  on  a  story  by  G. 
Morris. 

Ethel  Barrymore  appears  in  a  new  play  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  entitled  "The  Shadow," 
by  the  authors  of  "The  Prodigal  Husband." 


THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    MOVING    PICTURE. 


In  writing  of  the  accomplishments  in  the  amuse- 
ment weld  the  influence  of  the  moving  picture 
must  not  be  lightly  considered.  Some  of  the  best 
known  legitimate  dramatic  producers  have  en- 
tered this  field  and  prominent  actors  perform  be- 
fore the  camera.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
United  States  alone  there  is  SI, 000, 000  a  day  paid 
by  5,000,000  people  who  patronize  thousands  of 
houses  devoted  to  moving  pictures.  There  is 
8500,000,000  invested  in  this  enterprise,  of  which 
$100,000,000  is  placed  right  in  New  York  City, 
where  there  are  over  900  moving  picture  theatres, 
including  airdomes. 

Abroad  the  motion  picture  film  trade  is  also 
making  rapid  strides,  except  in  China,  where  pro- 
moters are  not  finding  the  undertaking  very  re- 
munerative at  present,  owing  to  the  objections  of 
the  Chinese  to  participate  in  the  making  of  films 
of  scenes,  customs,  etc.,  of  their  own  country. 
In  the  treaty  ports,  where  they  come  in  touch 
with  Western  civilization,  they  take  more  kindly 
to  this  form  of  entertainment.  There  are  less 
than  fifty  cinematograph  shows  in  all  China  and 
Macao.  In  the  Philippines  there  are  reported  to 
be  about  seventy-five.  Moving  picture  shows  are 
the  most  popular  form  of  indoor  public  diversion 
in  Brazil,  especially  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  same 
applies  to  Spain.  Theatres  in  Seville  in  Winter 
are  largely  devoted  to  film  plays,  and  in  Summer 
nearly  all  the  available  plazas  of  the  city  are  the 
scenes  of  open-air  exhibitions.  Trieste,  Austria, 
has  about  twenty-two  theatres  devoted  to  motion 
pictures,  while  there  is  hardly  a  town  of  any  size 
in  South  Russia  that  does  not  harbor  a  place  of 
amusement  of  this  kind.  Only  one  cinematograph 
house  operates  in  Karachi,  India.  There  the  per- 
formance is  long  and  the  admission  to  a  reserved 
seat  is  two  rupees  (65  cents).  Motion  pictures  are 
the  most  popular  form  of  amusement  in  Bavaria. 
In  Munich  there  are  thirty-two  such  theatres, 
while  Nuremberg  has  fourteen.  Leeds,  England, 
boasts  of  sixty-one  picture  houses  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  31,000.  In  Dundee,  Scotland,  there 
are  twenty-five  buildings  used  for  cinematograph 
shows,  and  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  claim  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  finest  picture  palaces  in  the 
world.  From  Norway  comes  the  report  of  the 
growing  demand  for  film  shows. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  modest  little  single-reel 
motion  picture  of  seven  years  ago  to  the  stupend- 
ous multiple  reel  production,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  thousands  of  dollars  and  the  use  of 


hundreds  of  people,  of  to-day.  The  tremendous 
progress  of  this  newest  of  industries  is  one  of  the 
most  amazing  features  of  the  present  century. 
Up  to  that  time  players  had  been  hired  haphazard. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  popu- 
larity of  the  performers  could  be  turned  into  a 
valuable  asset,  and  the  result  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  influences  which  have  aided  in 
bringing  the  silent  drama  into  its  own. 

It  is  almost  four  years  since  the  Kalem  Com- 
pany turned  its  attention  to  the  famous  play 
written  by  Dion  Boucicault,  "The  Colleen  Bawn," 
and  later  "The  Shaughraun"  and  "Arrah-na- 
Pogue."  Nor  was  attention  confined  solely  to 
Irish  dramas.  "The  Octoroon,"  probably  one  of 
the  best  known  plays  on  the  stage;  "Shenandoah," 
"The  New  Minister,"  and  the  late  F.  S.  Chan- 
frau's  "Kit,  the  Arkansas  Traveller"  were  also 
filmed. 

The  big  feature  production  has  assumed  an 
important  place  in  the  motion  picture  industry. 
It  is  said  that  this  or  that  multiple  reel  feature 
cost  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars  to  produce. 
One  of  the  first  in  point  of  magnitude,  import- 
ance, and  expense  was  the  feature  production,  a 
five-part  Biblical  story,  "From  the  Manger  to 
the  Cross." 

Here  is  a  film  which  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  produce; 
which  was  made  possible  because  of  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  diplomatic 
departments  of  this  country  and  of  Turkey; 
which  practically  revealed  for  the  first  time  that 
the  motion  picture  could  be  of  tremendous  as- 
sistance to  the  educator. 

Another  big  production  was  "Wolfe;  or,  the 
Conquest  of  Quebec,"  a  five-reel  feature  which 
tells  of  one  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the 
history  of  North  America.  As  in  the  case  of 
"From  the  Manger  to  the  Cross,"  every  scene 
of  which  was  produced  in  authentic  locations  in 
the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt,  this  massive  produc- 
tion was  filmed  in  authentic  locations  in  Canada. 

There  are  1,000  feet  of  film  used  in  a  one-reel 
picture.  As  some  plays  are  given  in  as  many 
as  six  reels,  6,000  feet  of  film  are  often  used  in  a 
single  production. 

A  leading  film  company  employs  1,000  per- 
sons, including  all  their  branches,  and  from  25  to 
500  extras  a  day.    As  special  features  there  were 
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mounted  pictures  at  an  estimated  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  half  a  million  dollars.  They  in- 
cluded "A  Million  Bid,"  "Mr.  Barnes  of  New 
York,"  "Captain  Alvarez,"  "Shadows  of  the  Past," 
"Bingle's  Melodrama,"  "My  Official  Wife," 
"Uncle  Bill,"  "The  Painted  World,"  "Florida 
Enchantment,"  "413,"  "The  Tangle,"  "The 
Locked  Door,"  "Sylvia  Gray,"  "Two  Women," 
"The  Little  Angel  of  Canyon  Creek,"  "The 
Juggernaut,"  "The  Silent  Plea,"  "The  Man 
Behind  the  Door,"  and  "C.  O.  D." 

In  addition  to  the  turning  of  playhouses, 
formerly  devoted  to  the  legitimate  drama,  into 
abodes  for  the  films,  there  are  constantly  being 
built  new  additions  to  houses  devoted  to  the  silent 
drama.  The  largest  and  most  elaborate  of  these 
is  the  Strand,  which  seats  3,500  and  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  81,000,000.  Here  were  seen  such 
pictures  as  "The  Avenging  Conscience,"  an  adap- 
tation of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  "Tell  Tale  Hearts;" 
"The  Spoilers,"  "Brewster's  Millions,"  "The  Sea 
Wolf,"  "House  of  Temperley,"  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  "The  Master  Mind,"  "Hearts  of  Oak  " 
"The  Wrath  of  the  Gods,"  "Only  Son,"  "Grey- 
hound," "Germania,"  "Eagle's  Mate,"  "Little 
Grey  Lady,"  "Man  on  the  Box,"  "Scales  of  Jus- 
tice," "Call  of  the  North,"  "Valley  of  the  Moon," 
"St.  Elmo,"  "Lost  Paradise,"  "Virginian,"  "An 
Odessy  of  the  North,"  "Such  a  Little  Queen," 
"Marta  of  the  Lowlands,"  "Where  the  Trail 
Divides."  "The  County  Chairman,"  which  had 
Its  first  release  October  IS,  brought  out  Henry  W. 
Savage  as  a  motion  picture  producer.  George 
Ade's  comedy  drama  had  Maclyn  Arbuckle  as 
Jiin  Hackler  and  Willis  Sweatnam,  one  of  the 
original  members,  as  Sassafras  Livingston.  Other 
Strand  productions  were  Frank  Baum's  "The 
Patchwork  Girl  of  Oz,"  "Behind  the  Scenes," 
"The  Man  From  Mexico,"  with  John  Barrymore; 
"The  Man  From  Home,"  "Aristocracy,"  "Mrs. 
Black  Is  Back,"  and  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho," 
with  which  David  Belasco  made  his  bow  as  a 
moving  picture  producer.  With  Jesse  Lasky,  he 
is  Aiming  his  great  successes.  In  this  particular 
picture  Bessie  Barriscale  is  the  Spanish  senorita 
and  J.  W.  Johnston  is  Kearney. 

"Cabiria,"  produced  from  a  scenario  by  d'An- 
nunzio,  survived  a  long  run  at  the  Knickerbocker 
and  at  the  Globe.  Besides  being  a  remarkable 
photograph,  it  told  an  interesting  story,  and  it 
was  said  to  have  cost  S200.000  in  the  making. 
Jean  Valjean  lived  again  when  the  photo-drama 
"Les  Miserables"  ran  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum  for 
some  time.  Henri  Krauss,  a  French  actor  in  the 
company  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  acted  the  role  of 
the  victim  of  blind  criminal  justice  before  the 
camera. 


George  Kleine's  film  "Quo  Vadis?"  showed 
how  a  great  novel  could  be  reproduced  in  the 
motion  pictures.  The  arena  scene  was  estimated 
to  have  cost  $10,000  and  required  the  services  of 
900  actors. 

Also  acted  on  the  screens  were  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles,"  with  Mrs.  Fiske;  "Queen  Eliza- 
beth," with  Sarah  Bernhardt;  "Monte  Cristo," 
with  James  O'Neill;  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda," 
with  James  K.  Hackett:  "The  Span  of  Life,"  a 
famous  melodrama  of  twenty  years  ago,  with 
Luke  Wilson  as  the  hero.  He  played  the  same 
part  in  the  original  production  in  London,  1891; 
"The  Virginian,"  with  Dustin  Farnum;  "Manon 
Lescaut,"  seen  at  the  Republic,  with  Lina  Cava- 
lieri  as  Manon. 

Charles  Frohman  entered  the  realm  of  moving 
pictures  on  an  extensive  scale.  He  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Famous  Players'  Film  Company 
by  which  all  plays  under  his  control  will  be  photo- 
graphed for  the  "movie"  screens. 

The  Shubert  interests  inaugurated  a  film  enter- 
prise last  Summer  and  will  make  photo  plays  of 
the  regular  stage  productions  controlled  by  them. 
Klaw  &  Erlanger  also  came  into  the  "movie" 
field  and  intend  to  produce  several  of  their  suc- 
cesses. Daniel  Frohman.  another  well  known 
theatrical  manager,  became  interested  in  screen 
plays.  "Ireland,  a  Nation,"  written  by  Walter 
MacNamara,  was  another  popular  photo  play. 

A  gigantic  undertaking  was  the  production  of 
"Damon  and  Pythias,"  by  the  Universal,  and 
which  was  put  upon  the  screen  at  the  New  York, 
November  30.  The  story  is  told  in  six  parts,  and 
more  than  1,000  people  take  part  in  the  several 
hundred  scenes  which  are  shown. 


MUSIC    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA. 

President — Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  First  Vice- 
President — Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight.  Second 
Vice-President — Mrs.  Otto  H.  Kahn.  Secretary — 
Dave  Hennen  Morris.  Treasurer — Alvin  W. 
Krech.  Corresponding  Secretary — Miss  Marie 
Kieckhoeffer. 

The  league  was  founded  January  15,  1914,  and 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  charitable  organization.  It 
will  assist  young  singers  and  instrumentalists  of 
talent,  industry,  health,  and  character  to  help 
themselves  and  their  art,  and  without  destroying 
the  individual  spirit  of  independence.  Where 
musicians  of  unquestioned  skill  have  been  pre- 
vented, through  force  of  circumstances,  from  ob- 
taining opportunities  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
make  reputations  the  league  will  offer  substantial 
help  in  endeavoring  to  secure  engagements. 


THE    EUGENICS    RECORD    OFFICE. 

The  purposes  of  this  office  are  to  serve  eugenlcal  Interests  In  the  capacity  of  repository  and 
clearing  house;  to  build  up  an  analytical  Index  of  the  traits  of  American  families;  to  study  the  forces 
controlling  and  the  hereditary  consequences  of  marriage  matlngs,  differential  fecundity,  survival 
and  migration;  to  investigate  the  manner  of  Inheritance  of  specific  human  traits;  to  advise  concerning 
the  eugenlcal  fitness  of  proposed  marriages;  to  train  field  workers  to  gather  data  of  eugenlcal  import; 
to  maintain  a  limited  field  force  actually  engaged  In  gathering  data  for  eugenlcal  studies;  to  co-operate 
with  other  Institutions  and  with  persons  concerned  with  eugenlcal  study;  to  encourage  new  centres 
of  eugenlcal  research  and  education;  to  publish  the  results  of  researches  and  to  aid  In  the  dissemination 
of  eugenlcal  truths. 

The  Eugenics  Record  Office  was  organized  In  October,  1910,  by  Charles  B.  Davenport  with 
funds  provided  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harrlman,  who  has  remained  the  principal  patron  of  the  work.  It 
has  also  received  generous  support  from  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Chairman — Alexander  Graham  Bell.  Resident  Director — Charles  B.  Davenport.  Superintend- 
ent— H.    H.   Laughlln.       Address,   Cold  Spring   Harbor,   Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


ACTORS'    EQUITY   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Actors'  Equity  Association  has  for  Its  object  equitable  arrangement  of  all  business  matters 
pertaining  to  those  who  follow  the  art  of  acting,  and  especially  pertaining  to  those  who  are  members 
of  the  association.  It  Is  a  voluntary  association,  formed  to  advance,  promote  and  foster  the  pro- 
fession of  acting  and  those  engaged  therein.  To  protect  and  secure  the  rights  of  actors.  To  inform 
them  as  to  their  legal  rights  and  remedies.  To  procure  appropriate  legislation  in  matters  affecting 
their  profession.  To  do  such  things  as  shall  appear  advantageous,  or  refrain  from  doing  such  things 
as  shall  appear  disadvantageous  to  the  profession  of  acting,  or  to  the  members  of  this  association. 

President — Francis  Wilson.  Vice-President — Henry  Miller.  Corresponding  Secretary — Bruce 
McRae»  Treasurer — Richard  A.  Purdy.  Recording  Secretary — Howard  Kyle.  Headquarters,  608 
Longacrc  Building,  New  York  City.  t 
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BIRTHPLACES  AND   BIRTH   YEARS   OF   LIVING    DRAMATIC   AND    MUSICAL   PEOPLE. 


Name. 


Abarbanell,  Lena. 

Abott,  Bessie 

Adams,  Maude 

Ade,  George 

Albani,  Emma  ...   

Alda,  Frances 

Aldrich,  Mariska 

Alexander,  George 

Allen,  Viola 

Alten,  Bella 

Anderson,  Mary 

Anglin,  Margaret 

Arbuckle,  Maclyn 

Ai  den,  Edwin 

Arliss,  George 

Arthur,  Julia.. .   

Ashley,  Minnie 

Ash  well,  Lena 

Baird,  Dorothea 

Bancroft,  Sir  Squire  B 

Bancroft,  Lady 

Bangs,  Frank  C 

Bantrs,  John  Kendrick. . . . 

'  Bardsley,  John 

Barnabee,  Henry  Clay 

Barrie,  Sir  James  M 

Barrymore,  Ethel......... 

Bateman,  Isabel 

Bateman ,  Kate 

Bates,  Blanche 

Beban,  George 

Beere,  Mrs.  Bernard , 

Belasco,  David 

Bell.Digoy 

Bennett,  Richard 

Bergman,  Gustav 

Bernard,  Sam 

Bernhardt,  Sarah 

Bingham,  Amelia 

Bispham,  David 

Blass,  Robert 

Blinn,  Holbrook. 

Bonci,  Alessandro 

Bonita 

Bourchier,  Arthur 

Brady,  William  A 

Breese,  Edmund 

Brian,  Donald 

Buchanan,  Virginia 

Burke,  Billie 

Burroughs,  Marie 

Byron,  Oliver  Doud 

Caine,  Hall 

Calve,  Emma 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Patrick. . . . 
C  a  rasa,  Federico. ........ . 

Carew,  James 

Carey,  Eleanor 

Carle,  Richard 

Carr,  Alexander 

Carter,  Mrs.  Leslie 

Carus,  Emma 

Caruso,  Enrico 

Cuvalieri,  Lina 

Cawthoru,  Joseph 

Chalmers,  Thomas 

Chase,  Pauline 

Cherry,  Charles 

Clarke,  Marguerite 

Claxton,  Kate 

Coghlan,  Gertrude  Evelyn. 

Coghlan,Rose 

Cohan,  George  M.. 

Collier,  Constance 

Collier,  William 

Compton ,  Edward , 

Conquest,  Ida 

Courtenay,  Wm.  Leonard.. 

Courtleigh,  William 

Coyne,  Joseph , 

Crabtree,  Lotta 

Crane,  William  H 

Crnsman,  Henrietta 

Daly,  Arnold 

Damrosch,  Walter  J 

Dnniels,  Frank ....... 

Davis,  Fay 

Davis.  Richard  Harding. . 

Dawn,  Hazel 

Dazie,  Mile 

Destinn,  Emmy 

D'ArviUe,Camille 


Birthplace. 


Berlin 

Riverdale,  N.Y 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Kentland,  Ind 

Chambly,  Canada 

New  Zealand 

Boston,  Mass 

Reading,  England 

Alabama 

Cologne 

Sacramento,   Cal 

Ottawa,  Canada 

Texas.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

London,  England 

Hamilton,  Out 

Fall  River,  Mass 

England 

England 

England 

England 

Alexandria,  Va.. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Manchester,  England... 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Kirriemuir,  Scotland. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Cincinnati,  O 

Baltimore,  Md 

Portland,  Ore 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Norfolk 

San  Francisco 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Cass  Co.,  Ind . 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

Birmingham,  Eng 

Paris 

Hickville,  O 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  York  City 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cesena,  Italy 

Mennan,  Ga 

England 

San  Francisco 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

St.  John's,  Newfoundl'd 

Cincinnati,  O 

Washington 

San  Francisco 

Baltimore,  Md.. 

Isle  of  Man 

Avey  ron,  France ...... 

London 

San  Sebastian,  Spain.. 

Indiana..    

Chile,   S.  A 

Somerville,  Mass 

Russia 

Lexington,  Ky. ....... 

Berlin 

Naples,  Italy 

Rome,  Italy 

New  York 

New  York  City 

Washington 

Ken t  ,E ngland 

Cincinnati 

New  York  City 

England 

Petersboro,  England. . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Windsor.  England. . . . 

New  York  City 

London 

Boston 

Worcester,  Mass 

Guelph,  Out 

New  York 

New  York  City 

Leicester,   Mass 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

New  York 

Breslau,  Prussia 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia 

Ogden,  Utah 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Prague 

Holland 


Born 


18S0 
1885 
1872 
1*66 
1852 
1882 
1881 
1S58 
1869 
1881 
1859 
1876 
1867 
1864 
1868 
1869 
1875 
1872 
1875 
1841 
1839 
1836 
1862 
1883 
1833 
I860 
18*0 
1854 
1843 
1*73 
1873 
1856 
1862 
1851 
1872 

1863 
1844 
1869 
1857 
1872 

1870 

1886 
1863 
1865 
1871 
1880 
1846 
18fe6 
186,6 
1847 
1853 
1864 
1864 
1887 
1879 
1852 
1S71 
1880 
1862 
1872 
1871 
1884 
1868 
1884 
1885 
1872 
1887 
1848 
1876 
1850 
1878 
1882 
1869 
1854 
1870 
1875 
1867 
1870 
1847 
1845 
1865 
1875 
1862 
1860 
1872 
1864 
1891 
1884 
1878 
1863 


Name. 


De  Angelis,  Jefferson 

De  Belleville,  Frederic 

De  Koven,  H.  L.  Reginald. 

De  Merode,  Cleo 

De  lieszke,  Fdouard 

De  lieszke,  Jean 

De  Wolfe,  Elsie 

Ditrichstein,  Leo 

Dixey,  Henry  E 

Dodson,John  E 

Donnelly,  Dorothy  Agnes .. 

Dorr,  Dorothy 

Dressier,  Marie 

Drew,  John 

Duse,  Eleanora 

Emnes,  Emma  Hayden 

Earle,  Virginia 

Eileson,  Robert 

Ediss,  Connie 

Edwardes,  George 

Elliott,  Maxine 

Ellsler,  Ettie 

Eltinge,  Julian..... 

Evesson,  Isabel 

Ewell,  Lois 

Ey tinge,  Rose 

Fairbanks,  Douglas 

Farnum,  Dustin 

Farrar,  Gerahline 

Faversham,  William 

Ferguson,  Elsie  L 

Fields,  Lewis 

Fischer,  Alice 

Fiske,  Harrison  Grey 

Fiske,  Minnie  Maddern 

lrorbes-Robertson,  Sir  J.  . . . 

Fornia,  Rita 

Frederick,  Pauline 

Freeman,  Bettina 

Frohmait,  Clias 

Frohman,  Daniel 

Gadski,   Johanna 

Galland,  Bertha 

Garden,  Mary 

Genee,  Mme 

George,  Grace 

Gerster,  Etelka 

Gillette,  William...... 

Gilman,  Mabelle 

Glaser,  Lulu..., 

Gluck,  Alma 

Goodwin,  Nat  C 

Granville,  Lillian 

Grippon,  Eva 

Hackett,  James  K 

Hading,  Jane 

Haines,  Robert  T 

Hall,  Pauline 

Hammerstein,  Oscar 

Hannah,  JaneOsborn 

Hare,  John 

Harned,  Virginia 

Harrison,  Maud 

Hauptmann,  Gerhard 

Hawtrey,  Charles 

Held,  Anna 

Herbert,  Victor 

Herne,  Chrystal 

Heron,  Biiou 

Hilliard,  Robert  S 

Hitchcock,  Raymond 

Holland,  Joseph  Jefferson    . 

Homer,  Louise , 

Hopper,  De  Wolf , 

Hopper,  Edna  Wallace , 

Illington,  Margaret 

Irish,  Annie 

Irving,  H.  B 

Irving,  Isabel , 

Irwin,  May 

Janis,  Elsie.... 

Jeffreys,  Ellis  

Jones,  Henry  Arthur 

Jordan,  Mary v.. 

Jorn,  Carl 

Keim,  Adelaide 

Keicey,  Herbert  H.  L 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louise 

Kendal,  William  H 

Kendal,  Mrs.  W.  H 

Kidder,  Kathryn 

Kingston,  Morgan 


Birthplace. 


San  Francisco 

Belgium 

Middletown,  Ct 

Paris 

Warsaw,  Pol  and 

Warsaw,  Polaud 

New  York  City 

Temesbar,  Hungary 

Boston,  Mass 

Loudon 

New  York 

Boston,  Mass 

Canada 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Vigevano,  Italy 

Shanghai,  China 

Cincinnati 

Baltimore,  Md 

Brighton,  Eng 

Dublin 

Rockland,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Tennessee , 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Denver,  Col 

Hampton  Beach,  N.  H.. 

Melrose,  Mass 

England 

New  York w... 

New  Yrork 

Indiana 

Harrison,  N.  Y , 

New    Orleans 

London 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Boston 

Boston,  Mass 

Sandusky,  O 

Sandusky,  O 

Anklam,  Prussia 

New  York 

Scotland 

Aarhuus,  Jutland,  Den. . 

New  York  City 

Kaschau,   Hungary 

Hartford,  Ct 

New  York  City 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Rumania 

Boston,    Mass 

Canada 

Paris,  France 

Canada  

Marseilles,  France 

Miiucie,  Ind 

Cincinnati,  O 

Berlin,   Germany 

Cincinnati,  O 

London ■, 

Boston,  Mass 

England 

Salzbrunn,  Austria 

Eton,  England 

Paris 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York   City 

Brooklyn 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

New  York  City 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

New  York  City 

San  Francisco 

Bloomington,  HI 

England 

London  

Bridgeport,   Ct 

Toronto,  Canada 

Delaware,  O 

Ireland 

Grandsborough,  England 

Scranton,  Pa 

Riga,  Russia 

New  York  

London,  England 

Sumpterville,  S.  C 

London 

Lincolnshire.  England... 

Newark ... 

Staffordshire,  England. 


Born. 

1859 
1857 
1859 
1874 
1855 
1850 
1865 
1865 
1859 
1857 
1880 
1867 
1869 
1853 
1859 
1«6S 
1875 
1868- 
1875- 
1852 
1871 
1858- 
1883 
1870' 


1837 

1883: 
1876 
1883- 
1868 
1885- 
1867 
1875 
1861 
1865 
1853 
1*78 
1884 
1889 
1858 
1850' 
1872 
1877 
1876 
1882 
1880 
1857 
1856 
1880 
1874 
18S4 
1857 
1887 
1884 
1869 
1859 
1870 
1865 
1847 
1879 
1844 
1868 
1858 
1862 
1858 
1873 
1859 
18S3 
1863 
1860 
1870 
1860 

1862 
1874 
1881 
1862 
1870 
1870 
1862 
1889 
186S 
1851 


1873 

1885 
1856 
1842 
1843 
1849 
1868 
1883 
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BIRTHPLACES    AND    BIRTH    YEARS  OF    LIVING    DRAMATIC     AND  MUSICAL  PEOPLE—  Continued. 


Xajb. 


Klein,  Charles 

Kolker,   Henry 

Kreidler.  Louis 

Labia,  Mile 

Lackave,  Wilton 

Langtry,  Lily 

La  Faiina,  Beatrice 

Lipman,  Clara 

Lof tus,  Cissie 

Lone,  John  Luther 

Mack,  Andrew 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice 

Mann,  Louis 

Mannering,   Marv 

Mantel),  RolierlB 

Mapleson,  Helen 

Marlowe,  Julia 

Martin,  Riccardo 

Martinot,  Sadie 

Mason,  John 

Matthison,  Edith  Wynne. 

Maude,  Cyril 

May,  Edna 

Mayo,  Margaret 

Mclntyre,  Frank 

McRae,  Bruce 

Melba,  Nellie 

Miller,  Henry 

Millward,  Jessie 

Mitchell,  Maggie 

Mordauti t ,  Frank 

Morence,  Bertha 

Morris,  Clara 

Monnet-Sully,  Jean 

Murphy,  Joseph 

Nazimova,  Mme 

Nethersole.  Olga 

Nielsen,  Alice 

Nilsson,  Christine 

N'ria,  Jane 

Oh-ott,  Cliauncey 

O'Neill.  James 

O'Neill,  Nance 

Opp,  Julie 

Otto,  Wilhelm 

Otero,  Caroli ne 

Padere wski,  Ignaee  J 

Patti,  Adelina. 

Phillips.  Frank   

Pinero,  Arthur  Wing 

Plymntnn,  Ehen 

Post,  Guy  Hates   

Potter,  Cora  Urquhart   . . . 

Powers,  James  T 

Priest,  Janet 

Prince,  Adelaide 

Basoh,    A 'b'-rtina 

Kavelle,  Hamilton 

Ueeve,  Ada 

Kehan,  Ada   

Beiger,  Wm.  H 

Reiane,  Gabriel le 

Ketiaud,  Maurice 

ltichmati,  Charles 

King,  Blanche 


Birthplace. 


London 

Berlin,  Germany 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Italy 

Virginia  

St.  Saviour's,  Jersey  (E.) 

Montreal, Can 

Chicago  

Glasgow   

Philadelphia,  Pa 

B'Ston,  Mass 

Belgium 

New  York    City 

London  

Ayrshire,    Scotland 

New  York  City 

Caldheck,   England 

Hopkinsville,  Ky 

Yonkers,    N.  Y 

Orange,  N.  J 

England 

London 

Syracuse   

Illinois 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

London,  England 

Melbourne 

London  

England 

New  York  City 

Burlington,   Vt 

Munich  

Toronto,  Canada 

Bergerac,  France 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Yalta,  Crimea,  Russia  .. 

London  

Nashville,  Tenn 

Wederslot',  Sweden 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Providence,   R.I 

Ireland 

Oakland,  Cal 

New  York 

Leipzig,  Germany 

Spain 

Poland 

Madrid 


Russia 

London. .    

Boston,  Mass 

I  Seattle,  Wash 

New  Orleans 

New  York  City.  .. 

East  Lowell,  Me. .. 
| London 

Vienna,   Austria.. 

Madrid 

Loudon 

Limerick,  Ireland.. 

New  York 

Paris,  France 

Bordeaux,  France. 

Chicago,  111 

Boston,  Mass 


Born 

"itstTF 

1874 

1883 
I8b2 
1852 
1884 
1869 
1876 
1861 
1863 
186J 
1865 
1876 
1854 
1874 
1865 
1879 
1857 
1857 
1875 
1862 
1877 
1882 
1879 
1864 
1866 
1859 
1861 
1832 
1841 
1876 
1846 
1841 
1839 
1879 
1863 
1876 
1843 
1885 
1S62 
1849 
1875 
1871 
1875 
1868 
1860 
1843 
18*8 
1855 
1850 
1875 

i862 
1881 
1866 
1894 
1869 
ls76 
1860 
1862 
1857 
1862 
1870 
1876 


Name. 


Ritchie,  Adele 

Roberta,  Florence 

lioberis,  Theodore 

Robson,  Eleanor 

Robsou,  May 

Rockwell,  Florence 

Unssell,  Annie 

Russell,  Lillian 

Sairini,  Toinmaso 

Sanderson,  Julia 

Scheff,  Fritzi 

Schumann-Heink,  Mine. 

Scott,  Cyril 

Scotti,  Antonio 

Selwyn,  Edgar 

Sembrich,  Marcel  la 

Shannon,  Effie 

Shaw,  Geo.  Bernard 

Shaw,  Mary 

Skinner,  Otis 

Slezak,  Leo 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sol 

Sothern,  Edward  II 

Sousa,  John   Philip 

Spong,   Hilda 

Stah!,  Rose 

Stanhope,  Adelaide 

Starr,  Frances 

Stevenson,  Charles  A. . . . 
Summerville,  Amelia... 

Swinnburne,  Ann 

Szendrei,    Alfred 

Taliaferro,  Mabel 

Tanguay,  Eva 

Tearle,  Osmond 

Tempest,  Marie 

Templeton,  Kay 

Terry,   Ellen 

Tetrazzini,  Mme 

Teyte,  Maggie. 


Birthplace. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  York  City 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

England 

Ontario 

St. Louis,  Mo 

Liverpool 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Milan,    Italy 

Springfield,  Ma»s. . . . 

Vienna 

Austria 

Ireland 

Naples,  Italy 

Cincinnati,  O 

Leuiberg,  Austria.  ... 
Cambridge,  Mass.... 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Wolfboro,  N.H 

Catiibridgeport,  Mass. 
Schonberg,  Austria. . . 


New  Orleans,  La.... 

Washington 

Australia 

Montreal 

Paris,  France 

Oneonta,  N.  Y 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Kildare,  Ireland. 

Eugene,  Ore 

Hungary 

New  Y'ork 

II ol yoke,  Mass 

Plymouth,  England. 

London 

Savannah 

Coventry,  England.. 

Italy 

Eugland. 


rhomas,  Augustus St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Thursby,  Emma. 

Tree,  Beerbohm 

Tyler,  Odette 

Tynan,  Brandon.. .. 
VVainw right.  Marie. 

Walcot,  Charles 

Walker,  Charlotte  . . 

Walsh,  Blanche 

Ward,  Fannie, 

Ward,  Genevieve.... 
Warde,  Frederick.... 
Warfield,  David 

Weber,  Joseph 

Wheatley,  Walter.. 
Wilder,  Mar3hall  P. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

England 

Savannah,  Ga 

Dublin,   Ireland 

Philadelphia... 

New  York  City 

Galveston,  Tex 

New  Y'ork  City 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York  Citv 

Warrington,  England 
San  Francisco,  Cal.. .. 

New  York  City 

Joplin,  Mo , 

New  York , 

Brighton,  England  . . . 


Willard,  Edward  S 

Williams,  Fritz Boston 

Williamson*  Hardy ^Murton,  England 

Wilson,  Francis Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Woodruff,  Harry. . 
Wyndham,  Sir  Charles. 

Zangwill,  Isratl 

Zerola,  Nicola 

Ziegfeld,  Florenz,  Jr. 


Hartford,  Ct. 

England 

London 

Naples,  Italy.. 
Chicago,  111... 


|  Born. 

[1874" 
1871 
1861 
1880" 
1668 
I860 
H..4 
1-160 
1*30 
1887 
1879 
1861 
1866 
1866 
1875 
1858 
1*67 
1856 
1860 
1857 
1876 
1830 
1864 
1854 
1875 
1875 
1~53 
1886 
1850 


1890 
1--4 
1887 
1878 
1852 
1-67 
1861 
1848 
1874 
1891 
1859 
1857 
1853 
lr*69 
1879 
1853 
1840 
1878 
1873 
1875 
1838 
1851 
1866 
1867 
1885 
1859 
1868 

1868 
1864 

1869 
1837 
1-64 
1-76 

1867 


MOVING    PICTURE    ACTORS    AND    ACTRESSES. 


Name. 


Baggot,  King 

Beaumont,    Hurry   .. 

Brlce,  Rosetta 

Brisco,  Lottie 

Bunny,  John 

Bushman,  Francis  x. 
Clayton,  Marguerite 
Costeiio,  Maurice. .  . 
Courtot,  Margaret.  . 

Cruzc,  James 

Fuller,  Mary 

Johnson,  Arthur.  .  . . 

Joyce,  Alice 

MacDermott.  Marc 


Birthplace. 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

Abilene,  Kan 

Sunbury,  Pa 

&%.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York  City.  .  . 

Norfolk.  Va 

Sail  Lake  City  ...  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  . . 

Summit,  N.  J 

Ogden.  Utah 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . , 
Kansas  <  'ii  y.  Mo.  . 
London,  England. 


Born. 

1879 

isss 
1892 
1893 
1863 
1885 
1892 
1877 
1897 
1SS4 
lS'.IH 
1S7C, 
IKS!) 


Name. 


Millarde,  Harry 

Moore,  Tom 

Neilson,  Anna 

Ogle.  Charles 

<)'  Moore,  Barry*  .  .  . 

Plckford,   Mary 

Stewart,  Anita 

Storey.  Edith 

Talmadge,  Norma.  . 
Walker.    Lillian 
Washburn.  Bryant. . 

White.  Pearl 

Williams,  Earle 


Birthplace. 


<  incinnati,  Ohio. . . . 

Ireland 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  .  .  . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  . . . 

Toronto,  Can 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
New  York  City.  .  .  . 
Jersev  (  'it  .v.  X.  J.  .  . 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  .  .  . 
Chicago   111 

Missouri 

Sacramento,  Cal.  .  . . 


Born. 

isso 
1887 
1890 
L865 

lss:? 

l.s  95 
1892 
1895 

1888 

1889 
l  889 

ls^O 


*  Known  on  stage  as  Herbert  Yost. 
PROFESSIONAL      AND      NON-PROFESSIONAL 


NAMES       OF      SOME      ACTORS      AND 
DRAM  \ T  OF    THE    DAY    AND    OF    EARLIER    TIMES. 


Professional   Name. 


Real   Name. 


Abingdon.  Wm.  L Lepper.  Wm. 

Abott.  Bessli     Pickens,  Miss  Bessie. 

Adurus.  Maude Klskadden,  Maude. 


Professional  Name. 


Real  Xame. 


Adams,  Susanna Stern,  Mrs.  Leo. 

Albanl,   Mine Gye.   Mrs.  Ernest. 

Albertson,  Lillian Dazlan,  Mrs. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  N  ON- PROFESSIONAL  NAMES—  Continued. 


Professional  Name. 


Real  Name. 


Alda,  Frances Gatti  -  C  a  s  a  z z a ,  Mrs. 

Giullo. 

Alexander,  George Sampson,  George. 

Allen,  Viola Duryea,  Mrs.  Peter, 

Anderson,  Mary Navarro,  Mrs.  A.  F.  de. 

Anderson,  Sarah Bearnsteln,  Mrs.  Joseph. 

Angeles,  Almee Consldlne,  Mrs.  Geo. 

Anglln,  Margaret Hull,  Mrs.  Howard. 

Archer,  Frank Arnold,  Frank  B. 

Armstrong,  Sydney Smyth,  Mrs.  W.  G. 

Arthur,  Joseph Smith,  Arthur  E. 

Arthur,  Julia Cheuey,  Mrs.  Benj.  P. 

Ashley,  Minnie Chanler,  Mrs.  Wm.  A. 

Ashwell,  Lena Simson,  Mrs. 

Atherton,  Alice Edouin,  Mrs.  Willie. 

Baird,  Dorothea Irving,  Mrs.  Henry  B. 

Banks,  Marguerite Toye,  Mrs.  Fred  H. 

Barnes,  Edith Mason,  Mrs.  Norman. 

Barry,  Mrs.  Thomas..  .  .Redmond,  Mrs.Wm. 

Barrymore,  Ethel Colt,  Mrs.  Russell  G. 

Barrymore,   Jack Blythe,  John. 

Barrvmore,  Maurice ....  Blythe,  Herbert. 

Bates,  Blanche Creel,  Mrs.  George. 

Bayes,  Nora Clarke,  Mrs.  Harry. 

Beckley,  Beatrice  M..  ..Hackett,  Mrs.  J.  K. 

Beere,  Mrs.  Bernard. .  .  .Olivier,  Mrs.  A.  C.  S. 

Bentley,  Irene Smith,  Mrs.  Harry  B. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah Damala,  Mme. 

Bertram,  Helen Morgan,  Mrs.  E.  J. 

Bingham,  Amelia Bingham,  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Blair,  Eugenie Downing,  Mrs.  Eugenia 

Blanchard,  Kitty Rankin,  Mrs.  McKee. 

Blauvelt,  Lillian Pendleton,  Mrs.  W.  F. 

Bonehill,  Bessie Seeley,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Bonfanti,  Mile Hoffman,  Mrs. 

Bonita Hearn,  Mrs.  Lew. 

Booth,  Hope Wolf,  Mrs.  Rennold. 

Booth,  Rachel Powers,  Mrs.  Jas.  T. 

Brevaine,  Beatrice Acosta,     Mrs.    Jose    D. 

M.  de. 

Brvan,  Gertrude Fair,  Mrs.  Chas.  * 

Buck,  Bernice Corthell,  Mrs.  Herbert. 

Buffalo  Bill Cody,  William  F. 

Burke,  Biliie Ziegfeld,  Mrs.  Florenz. 

Burnett,  Frances  H Townsend,  Mrs.  S. 

Burroughs,  Marie Macpherson,  Mrs.  R.  B. 

Burt,  Laura Stanford,  Mrs.  Hy.  B. 

Burton,  Blanche Standing,  Mrs.  Guy. 

Busley,  Jessie Joy,  Mrs.  E.  C. 

Butt,  Clara Rumford,  Mrs.Kennerly. 

Byron,  Oliver  Doud.  .  .  .Doud,  Oliver  B. 

Cahill,  Marie.   • Arthur,  Mrs.  Daniel  V. 

Calve,  Emma Gaspari,  Mme.  Alnor. 

Cameron,  Beatrice Mansfield,  Mrs.  Richd. 

Cameron,  Violet De  Bensaude,  Mrs. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Patrick.  West,  Mrs.  George  Corn- 

wallis. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Leslie Payne,  Mrs.  Wm.  L. 

Carus,  Emma Everall,  Mrs.  Harry  J. 

Castle,  Vernon Blythe,  Vernon  Castle. 

Cavalieri,  LIna Chanler,      Mrs.     Robert 

Winthrop. 

Cavendish,  Ada Marshall,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Cecil,  Arthur Blunt,  Arthur  Cecil. 

Chase,  Pauline Drummond,    Mrs.  Alex- 

Rndpr 

Claude,  Toby Carleton,  Mrs.  W.  T.,  Jr. 

Clayton,  Bessie Mitchell,  Mrs.  Julian. 

Clayton,  Estelle Cooper,  Mrs.  S.  E. 

Clemmons,  Katherlne. .  .  Gould,  Mrs.  Howard. 

Coe,  Isabelle McKee,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Coghlan,  Gertrude Pitou,  Mrs.  A.,  Jr. 

Coghlan,  Rose Sullivan,  Mrs.  John. 

Cohan,  Josephine Niblo,  Mrs.  Frederick. 

Comstock,  Nannette. .  .  .Burbeck,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Conquest,  Ida Bertelli,  Mrs.  Riccardo. 

Conroy,  Edna Courtleigh,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Conway,  Minnie Tearle,  Mrs.  Osmond. 

Conwell,  Mary  B Farnum,  Mrs.  Dustin. 

Corinne Flaherty,  Corlnne  Kim- 
ball. 

Courtleigh,  William Flynn,  William. 

Cowl,  Jane • .  Klauber,   Mrs.  Adolph. 

Crosman,  Henrietta.  .  .  .Campbell,  Mrs.  Maurice. 

Dacre,  Arthur James,  Arthur. 

Dale,  Alan Cohen,  Alfred  J. 

Daly,  Vlnie Kohl,  Mrs.  Chas.  E. 

Dare,  Zena Brett,  Mrs.  M.  V,  B. 

D'Arvllle,  Camllle Crelln,  Mrs.  W.  D. 

Davis,  Fay Lawrence.  Mrs.  Gerald. 


Professional  Name. 


Real  Name. 


Dawn,  Hazel Tout,  Hazel. 

Dazie,  Mile Fellowes,  Mrs.  Cornelius. 

De  Mar,  Carrie Hart,  Mrs.  Joseph. 

De  Silva,  N Harvey,  Mrs.  Martin. 

Destinn,  Emmy Kitte),  Emilie. 

Deutsch,  Fiorence Bernard,  Mrs.  Sam. 

Dickson,  Charles Doblin,  Charles. 

Dillon,  Louise Dillon,  Mrs.  John. 

Dockstader,  Lew Clapp,  Geo.  Alfred. 

D'Orsay,  Lawrance Dorset,  Wm.  Lawrence. 

Dorr,  Dorothy Dam.  Mrs.  Hy.  J.  W. 

Dressier,  Marie Dalton,  Mrs.  Jas.  H. 

Durbln,  Maud Skinner,  Mrs.  Otis. 

Duse,  Eleanora Ceccl,  Signora. 

Eames,  Emma Gorgorza,   Mme.    Emilia 

de. 
Elliot,  Gertrude Forbes-Robertson,  Lady 

Ellsler,  Effle Weston,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Eltinge,  Julian Dalton,  William. 

Emerson,  Billy Redmond,  William. 

Emery,  Winifred Maude,  Mrs.  Cyril. 

Erskine,  James Rosslyn,  Earl  of. 

Ethel,  Agnes Tracy,  Mrs. 

Etheridge,  May FitzGerald,  Lady. 

Eytlnge,  Rose Searle,  Mrs.  Cyril. 

Fealy,  Maud Durkin,  Mrs.  James. 

Fenton,  Mabel Kelly,  Mrs.  Chas.  J. 

Fernandez,  Bijou Abingdon,  Mrs.  W.  L. 

Fetter,  Sellna Royle,  Mrs.  Edwin  Mil- 
ton. 

Fllkins,  Grace Marlx,  Mrs.  Adolph. 

Firmin,  Annie Jack,  Mrs.  John. 

Fisher,  Alice Harcourt,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Fiske,  Minnie  Maddern .  Flske,      Airs.      Harrison 

Grey. 

Florence,  Katherlne ....  Williams,  Mrs.  Fritz. 

Forbes-Robertson,     Bea- 
trice   Hale,  Mrs.  Swinburne. 

Foy,   Eddie Fitzgerald,  Edwin. 

Gadski,  Johanna Tauscher,  Mme.  H. 

Genee,  Adeline Isitt,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  N. 

George,  Grace Brady,  Airs.  W.  A. 

Gerard,  Florence Abbey,  Mrs.  H.  E- 

Gerard,  Theodora Raymond,  Mrs.  Jos. 

Gerster,  Etelka Gardini,  Mrs.  Dr. 

Gerville-Reache,  Jeanne. Rambaud, Mrs.  Geo, 

Gilman.Mabelle Corey,  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Gluck,  Alma Zimbalist,  Mrs.  Efretn. 

Gordon,  Kittle Beresford,  Mrs.  de  la 

Poer. 

Graham,  Robert  E McGee,  Robert  E. 

Granger,  Maude Baxter,  Mrs.  W.  R. 

Gray,  Ada Tingay,  Mrs.  Chas.  F. 

Grey,  Katherlne Best,  Katherlne. 

Grubb,  Lillle Hayman,  Mrs.  David. 

Hading,  Jane Konlng,  Mme.  Victor. 

Hale,  Helen Hodge,  Mrs.  William. 

Hall,  Pauline White,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Hammerstein,  Stella...  .Keating,  Mrs.  Fred.  L.C. 

Hanley,  Emma Allen,  Mrs.  Louise. 

Hare,  John Fairs,  John. 

Harned,   Virginia Courtenay,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Harrison,  Alice Metz,  Alice. 

Harrison,  Louis Metz,  Louis. 

Hart,  Senator  Bob Sutherland,  J.  M. 

Haswell,  Percy Faucett,  Mrs.  Geo. 

Heath,  Caroline Barrett,  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Henderson,  Grace Henderson,  Mrs.  D. 

Herndon,  Agnes Jessel,  Mrs.  Jos.  A. 

Heme,  Dorothy Moses,  Mrs.  M.  J. 

Heme,  James  A Ahern,  James. 

Heme,  Katherlne  Chrys- 

tal Pollard,  Mrs.  Harold  S. 

Heron  Bijou . « Miller,  Mrs.  Henry. 

Heron,  Matilda Stoepel,  Mrs.  Robt. 

Hodson,  Henrietta Labouchere,  Mrs.  Hy. 

Holland,  Mildred White,  Mrs.  Edw.  C. 

Hope,  Eric Yarmouth,  Earl  of. 

Hopper,  Edna  Wallace.  .Brown,  Mrs.'  A.  O. 

Humphrey,  Kathryn . . . .  Mack,  Mrs.  Andrew. 

Illington,  Margaret Bowers,  Mrs.  Edw.  J. 

Irish,  Annie Dodson,  Mrs.  J.  E. 

Irving,  Isabel Thompson,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Irwin,  Beatrice Simpson,  Beatrice. 

Irwin,  May    Eisfeldt,  Mrs.  Kurt. 

Jauls,  Elsie Bierbower,  Elsie  Janls. 

Janisch,  Mme D'Arco,  Countess. 

Jansen,  Marie Key,  Mrs.  Barton. 

Jeffreys,  Ellis Sleath,  Mrs.  Herbert. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  NON- PROFESSIONAL  NAMES— Continued. 


Professional  Name. 


Real  Name. 


Professional  Name. 


Real  Name. 


Jeffreys-Lewis,  Ida Malnhall,  Mrs.  H. 

Jesslyn,  Dora Clyde,  Mrs.  Wm.  P.,  Jr. 

Joyce,  Alice Moore,  Mrs.  Tom. 

Karl,  Tom Carroll,  Thomas. 

Kearney,  Eileen Dillingham, Mrs. Chas.  B. 

Keene,  Laura Taylor,  Mrs. 

Keene,  Thomas  W Eagleson,  Thos.  W. 

Kelcey.  Herbert Lamb,  Herbert. 

Kellermann,  Annette Sullivan,  Mrs.  Jas.  R. 

Kellogg,  Clara  Louise.  .  .Strakosch,  Mrs.  C. 

Kellogg,  Shirley De  Courvllle,  Mrs. 

Al  bert. 

Kendal,  William  H Grlmstori,  W.  H. 

Kendal,  Mrs.W.  H Grlmston.Mrs.  W.  H. 

Kidder,  Kathryn Anspacher,  Mrs.  L.  K. 

Kimball,  Grace McGulre,  Mrs.  M.  D. 

Kimball,  Jennie Flaherty,  Mrs.  Jennie. 

Klngdon,  Edith Gould,  Mrs.  Geo.  J. 

Langtry,  Mrs De  Bathe.  Mrs.  Hugo  G. 

Laurel,  Jane Jordan,  Mrs.  Robt. 

Lawlor,  Amber Allls,  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

Lee,  Jennie Burnett,  Mrs.  J.  P. 

Lehman,  Lllll Kallsch,  Mme.  Paul. 

LeMoyne,  Sarah  Cowell.LeMoyne,  Mrs.  Wm.  J. 

Leslie,  Elsie Winter,  Mrs.  W.  J. 

Lewis,  Ada Parr,  Mrs.  John. 

Lewis,  Catherine Robertson,  Mrs.  Donald 

Lewis,  Lillian Marston,  Mrs.  Laurence. 

Llnthlcum,  Lotta Strachan,  Mrs.  W.  C. 

Llpman,  Clara Mann,  Mrs.  Louis. 

Loftus,  Cecilia Waterman,  Mrs. 

Logan,  Cella Connelly,  Mrs.  Jas.  H. 

Lohr.  Marie Prlnsep,  Mrs.  A. 

Loomis,  Estele Burgess,  Mrs.  Gelett. 

Losee,  Frank Losee,  Ira  N. 

Lotta t~. .  Crabtree,  Charlotte. 

Macdonald,  Christie. .  .  .  Gillespie,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 

Mack,  Andrew McAloon,  William  A. 

MacLean,  R.  D Shepherd,  Rezin  D. 

Maddern,  Emma Stevens,  Mrs.  R.  E. 

Mannerlng,  Mary Wadsworth,  Mrs.    Fred- 
erick E. 

Mantell,  Robert  B Hudson,  Robert. 

Mantelll,  Mme.  Eugenie. De  Amlcls,  Mrs. 

Markham,  Pauline McMahon,  Mrs. 

Marlowe,  Julia Sothern,  Mrs.  E.  H. 

Marr,  Pauline Collier,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Martlnot,  Sadie Nethersole,  Mrs.  Louis. 

Materna,  Mme Frledrich,  Mme. 

Matthlson,  Edith  Wynne  Kennedy,  Mrs.    C.  R. 

Matzenauer,  MargaretheFontana-Ferrari,  Mrs. 

May,  Edna Lewlsohn,  Mrs.  O. 

Mayhew,  Stella Taylor,  Mrs.  Billle. 

Mayo,  Margaret Selwyn,  Mrs.  Edgar. 

McCarthy,  Lllah Barker,  Mrs.  Granville. 

McCoy,  Bessie Davis,  Mrs.  R.  H. 

Melba,  Mme Armstrong,  Mrs.  N. 

Millard,  Evelyn Coulter,  Mrs.  Robt.  P. 

Mill  ward,  Jessie Glendennlng,  Mrs.  J. 

Mlskel,  Caroline Hoyt,  Mrs.  Chas.  (2). 

Mitchell,  Maggie Abbott,  Mrs.  Chas. 

Montague.  Henry  J Mann,   Harry  J. 

Moor,  Mary Albert,  Mrs.  James. 

Moore,  Eva Esmond,   Mrs.  H.  V. 

Mordaunt,  Frank Markyam,  Francis. 

Mordaunt.  Mabel Norrls,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Morelaud,    Marjorle.  ...  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Nat.  C. 

Morris,  Clara Harriott,  Mrs.  F.  C. 

Murray,  Alma Forman,  Mrs.  Alfred. 

M  urska.  lima  di Hill,   Mrs. 

Nazlmova,  Alia Bryant.  Mrs.  Chas.  E. 

Nedson,  Adelaide Lee,  Mrs.  Philip  H. 

Nellson,  Julia Terry,  Mrs.  Frederick. 

Neruda,  Mme.  Norman.  Halle,  Lady. 

Nevada,  Emma Palmer,  Mrs. 

Nielsen,  Christine Lelller,   Mrs.  Joseph. 

Nllsson,  Christine Miranda,  Countess  Casa 

Nobles.  Miss  Dolly Nobles,  Mrs.  Milton. 

Nordstrom,  Marie Dlxey,  Mrs.  Henry  E. 

Norla,  Jane t'entanlnl.  Mrs.  G.  P. 

Odell,  Maud Hagemann,    Mrs.   Adol. 

Olcott,  Chauncey Olcott,  <  luiucellor  J. 

Opp,  Julie Faversham,   Mrs.  W.  F 

O'Neill,  Anne Miner,  Mrs.  H.  C. 

Otero,  Caroline Webb,  Mrs.  Rene. 

Otis.  Ellta  Proctor (amp,   Mrs.  M.  C. 

Palmer,  Minnie Rogers,   Mrs.  John  R. 

Parker,  Flora Jaeoby,    Mrs.   Harry. 

Paul,  Adellna <  'edarstrom,  Baroness  R 

Perry,  Evelyn Hoe,  Mrs.  Arth.Ingersoll 


Peruginl,  Signor Chatterton.  John. 

Phillips,  Frank Fein,  Philip. 

Pitt,  Fannie  Addison.  .  .Pitt,  Mrs.  Henry  M. 

Pixley,  Annie .Fulford,   Mrs*  Robert. 

Potter,  Mrs Potter,    Cora   Urquhart. 

Prescott,  Marie Pertzel,  Mrs. 

Priest,  Janet Robb,  Mrs.  TT»os.,  Jr. 

Prince,  Adelaide Clarke,  Mrs.  Creston. 

Quayle,  Florence Harris,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Raleigh,  Cecil Rowlands,  Mr. 

Randolph,  Louise McKnlght,   Mrs,  Ford. 

Rankin,  Doris Barry  more,  Mrs.  Lionel. 

Rankin,  Phyllis Davenport,  Mrs.  H'y  L. 

Rappold,  Marie Berger,  Mrs.  Rudolf. 

Raymond,  John  T O'Brien,   John   T. 

Raymond,  Maud Solomon,  Mrs.  Gust 

Rehan,  Ada Crehan,  Ada. 

Rejane,  Mme Porel,  Mme.  D.  P.  P. 

Rice,  Fannie Ryder,   Mrs.   Paul   W. 

Ritchie,  Adele Bell,  Mrs.  Chas.  Nelson. 

Roberts,  Florence Morrison,  Airs.  Lewla. 

Robertson,  Agnes Bouclcault,   Mrs.  Dion. 

Robson,  Eleanor Belmont,   Mrs.  August. 

Robson,  May Brown,   Mrs.  Augustus. 

Roosevelt,  Blanche Machetta,  Mme. 

Rorke,  Kate Gardner,   Mrs.  Jamei. 

Roselle,  Amy Dacre,    Mrs.   Arthur. 

Ross,  Chas.  J Kelly,  Chas.  J. 

Russell,  Annie Yorke,   Mrs.   Oswald. 

Russell,  Dorothy Dunsmulr,  Mrs.  Dunsm'r 

Russell,  Mme.  Ella Rhigini,  Mme.  de. 

Russell,  Lillian Moore,  Mrs. 

St.  John,  Florence Marlus,   Mrs.   Claude. 

Sembrlch,  Mme Stengel,  Mme.  Gulllaume 

Shannon,  Effle Kelcey,  Mrs.  Herbert. 

Shannon,  Joseph  W Sendelbach,  J.  W. 

Shannon,  Lavinla Shine,  Mrs.  Giles. 

Shattuck,  Truly Douglas,  Mrs.  S.  A. 

Sherwood,  Phyllis Nickerson,  Mrs.  Thos. 

Slmone,  Mme Perler,  Mme.  Caslmlr. 

Slater,  Jennie  Douglas.  .Lawford,  Mrs.  Ernest. 

Spong,  Hilda Spong,  Frances. 

Stahl,  Rose Bonelll,   M  rs.  Wm. 

Stanhope,  Adeline Wheatcroft,  Mrs.  N. 

Stirling,  Mme.  A Macklnlay,   Mrs.  J. 

Stuart,  Cosmo Gordon-Lennox,    Cosmo 

Ohio. 

Stuart,  Julia Mackay,  Mrs.  Ed. 

Stuart,  Leslie Barrett,  T.  A. 

Sumniervllle,  Amelia. ..  .Shaw,  Amelia. 

Sutherland,  Anne Hartley,  Mrs.  Fred. 

Taliaferro,  Mabel Carrlgan,  Mrs.  Thos.  J. 

Tanguay,  Eva Ford,  Mrs.  John  W. 

Tempest,  Marie Stuart,  Mrs.  Cosmo. 

Temple,  Rose Jones,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Templeton,  Fay Patterson,    Mrs. 

Terrlss,  Ellallne Hicks,   Mrs.  Seymour. 

Terrlss,  William Lewin,  Arthur. 

Terry,  Ellen Carew,  Mrs.  James. 

Teyte,  Maggie Plumnon,  Mrs.  Eugene. 

Theo,  Mme Piccolo,  Ceclle. 

Tiffany,  Annie  Ward..  ..Green,  Mrs.  Chas. 

Tilly,  Vesta De  Frece,  Mrs.  W. 

Tltcome.  Helolse Wills.  Mrs.  Nat.  M. 

Traux,  Maud Redding,    Mrs.   Edw.   A. 

Tree,  Henry  Beerbohm. .  Blrnbaum,  Henry. 

Trevelyn,  Hilda Blow,   Mrs.  Sidney. 

Truax,  Sarah Albert.  Mrs.  Chas.  S. 

Tyler,  Odette Shepherd,  Mrs.  R.  D. 

I  lmar,  Geraldlne Caryll,   Mrs.   Ivan. 

Ulrlch,  Olive Taylor,  Mrs.  Geo. 

Valda,  Mine.  Clulla.  .  ..Cameron,  Mrs.  Julia. 

Vanbrugh,  Violet Bourchler,    Mrs.   Arthur. 

Vane,  Helen Snyder,  Mrs.  Chas. 

Vassar,  Queenle Cawthorn,   Mrs.  Joseph. 

Vaughn,  Teresa Mestayer,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Victoria,   Vesta Terry,  Mrs.  Herbert. 

Vincent,  Ruth Fraser.  Mrs.  John. 

Vnkes.  Roslna Clay,    Mrs.    Cecil. 

Walnwrlght.  Marie Roberts,  Mrs.  Franklyn. 

Walker,  charlotte Walter.    Mrs.   Eugene. 

Walsh,  Blanche Travers.   Mrs.   Wm. 

Ward,  Genevieve Guerbel,   Countess. 

\\  arlng,  Herbert Rutty.    Herbert    W. 

Warren,  I.avlna Stratton,  Mrs.  C.  S. 

Wilton,  Ellis Doremus,  Mrs.  T.  C. 

Woods.  Al.  H Herrnian,  Albert. 

Wood.  Marjorle Gleason,  Mrs.  Jos.  J. 

Yeanmns.  Lydla Titus,  Mrs.  Fred.  J.   ^ 

Zlppulll.    Alice Albegllul,  Mrs.  G.        < 
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&\)t  iFamottfi  <©Itr  people  ot  1915. 

Age.  (Age  at  the  last  birthday  is  given.     The  list  was  made  up  for  January  1,  1915.) 

100.     Francois  Fertiault,  French  poet. 

94.     Sir  Charles  Tupper. 

93.     Fannie  Crosby,  poet  and  author. 

91.     Ex-Senator  Henry  G.  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Henri  Fabre,  scientist. 

90.  Ex- Vice-President  Levi  P.  Morton,  Mrs.  A.  L.  B.  Blackwell,  suffragette,  James  Seligman. 
banker. 

89.     Sir  William  Aitken,  pathologist;  Rear-Admiral  Stephen  B.  Luce,  retired. 

88.     Ex-Empress  Eugenie,  Charles  Andres,  ex-Chief  Judge  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 

86.  De  Freycinet,  French  statesman;  ex-Senator  Edmunds,  ex-President  D wight  of  Yale,  James 
B.  Angell,  Roger  A.  Pryor,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 

85.     Mrs.  Sol  Smith,  actress;  Senator  Isaac  Stephenson. 

84.  Ex-President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  Salvini,  tragedian;  ex-Secretary 
Tracy,  ex-Governor  William  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  ex-Postmaster- 
General  Thomas  L.  James,  Amelia  Barr,  novelist;  Justin  McCarthy. 

83.  Frederic  Harrison,  positivist;  Sir  George  Nares,  Arctic  explorer;  Joseph  H.  Choate,  John 
Langbourne  Williams,  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 

82.  Maggie  Mitchell,  actress;  Andrew  D.  White,  ex-Justice  Shiras,  Prof.  William  Crookes,  Com- 
modore E.  C.  Benedict. 

81.     George  W.  Smalley,  journalist;  Col.  J.  S.  Mosby,  ex-Congressman  Grosvenor  of  Ohio. 

80.  Senator  Depew,  ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Lord  Roth- 
schild, Ernest  Haeckei,  biologist. 

79.  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Richard  Olney,  ex-Prime  Minister  Combes  of 
France,  Hetty  Green,  Andrew  Carnegie,  ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  Manton 
Marble,  journalist;  Theodore  Braga,  first  President  of  Portugal;  Bishop  Gray  of  South 
Florida,  ex-President  McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Navy  William  E.  Chandler,  Rev.  James  M.  Buckley. 

78.  Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy;  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler,  James  J.  Hill, 
William  Winter,  dramatic  critic;  Lord  Brassey,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  ex-Speaker  Joseph 
G.  Cannon,  ex-Senator  Hale,  Henry  M.  Alden. 

77.  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  W.  D.  Howells,  novelist;  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  John  Burroughs, 
essayist;  Miss  Braddon,  Admiral  Dewey,  Bishop  Tuttle,  John  Muir,  naturalist;  Col.  Wash- 
ington A.  Roebling. 

76.  Ex-Ambassador  Bryce,  ex-Queen  Liliuokalani,  John  Morley,  John  Wanamaker,  ex-President 
Loubet,  General  Brooke,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  ex-Governor  McCreary  of  Kentucky, 
Archbishop  Ireland,  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  meteorologist;  Count  Zeppelin,  Count  Okuma, 
Premier  of  Japan. 

75.  Cardinal  Logue,  General  Miles,  ex-Senator  Clark  of  Montana,  Bishop  Keane,  Asa  Bird 
Gardiner,  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

74.  Henry  Watterson,  Clemenceau,  Palmer  Cox,  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  Austin  Dobson,  poet; 
Thomas  Hardy,  novelist;  Lord  Reay,  President  of  the  British  Academy;  Gen.  S.  B.  M. 
Young,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  ex-Governor  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut. 

73.  Ex-Senator  Aldrich,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Charlee  Wyndham, 
Mounet-Sully,  William  Rockefeller,  ex-President  Fallieres  of    France,  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

72.  Abdul  Hamid,  ex-Sultan  of  Turkey;  Anna  Dickinson,  Cardinal  Farley,  Lord  Alverstone, 
Flammarion,  astronomer;  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Mayor  Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia,  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg. 

71.  Justice  McKenna,  Christine  Nilsson,  Adelina  Patti,  Senators  Dillingham  and  Nelson,  Henry 
James,  novelist;  Dr.  Robert  Koch. 

70.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Dowager  Queen  Alexandra,  General  Greely,  John  Hare,  comedian;  King 
Peter  of  Servia,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  George  W.  Cable,  Bishop  Greer,  Prof.  Elie  Metch- 
nikoff,  biologist;  Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  poet  laureate  of  England;    Clara  Morris,  actress. 

69.  Chief  Justice  White,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court;  William  H.  Crane,  actor;  Elihu  Root,  Rear-Admiral 
Sigsbee,  Dr.  St.  Clair  McKelway,  editor. 

68.  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  ex-Senator  Wetmore,  ex-Senator  Foraker,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  CoL 
William  F.  Cody,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  journalist;  Princess  Christian  of  England,  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  Lord  Rosebery,  General  Pau  of  France. 

67.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Senator  Tillman,  Lotta  Crabtree,  Oscar  Hammerstein,  Rear-Admiral 
Goodrich,  Bishop  Hall  of  Vermont,  John  D.  Archbold,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Kate  Claxton, 
King  William  of  Wurttemberg,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Justice  Lamar,  United  States. 
Supreme  Court;  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia. 

66.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author;  William  Waldorf  Astor,  Senator  Stone  of  Missouri,  Ellen 
Terry,  actress;  Louis  F.  Tiffany,  artist;  Sir  William  Osier,  Nathan  Straus,  merchant. 

65.  Max  Nordau,  author;  Bishops  White  of  Indiana,  and  Kinsolving  of  Texas,  ex-Secretary  of 
Commerce  Nagel,  Henry  C.  Frick,  steel  manufacturer;  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Daniel 
Frohman,  Justice  Day  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Luther  Burbank,  naturalist;  Senator  West 
of  Georgia. 


64.  Champ  Clark,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Senator  Lodge,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Rose  Coghlan,  Pierre- 
Loti,  Seth  Low,  Bishop  Cheshire  of  North  Carolina,  President  Schurman  of  Cornell,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Lord  Kitchener;  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Edmond  Gosse,  poet. 

63.  Rear-Admiral  Hugo  Osterhaus,  Felix  Adler,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Bishop  Beckwith  of  Alabama, 
Congressman  S.  W.  McCall,  Digby  Bell,  actor;  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio,  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Perry  Belmont,  Osmond  Tearle,  actor;  David 
Starr  Jordan,  John  E.  Redmond. 

62.  Ex-Viee-President  Fairbanks,  Lily  Langtry,  Edwin  Markham,  poet;  John  Bach  McMaster„ 
historian;  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French,  British  com- 
mander; Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Asquith,  British  Premier. 

61.  John  Drew,  actor;  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  poet;  August  Belmont,  financier;  Senator  Crane 
of  Massachusetts,  Sir  Beerbohm  Tree,  actor;  Sir  J.  Forbes-Robertson,  actor;  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

60.  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  Vice-President  Marshall  of  the  United  States,  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  J.  Glad- 
stone, Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  Senators  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Williams  of  Mississippi. 
Overman  and  Simmons  of  North  Carolina,  and  Chamberlain  of  Oregon;  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
journalist;  Francis  Wilson,  actor;  Robert  B.  Mantell,  actor. _^ 

At  what  age  does  one  become  "  old  "  ?  Five  centuries  ago  a  man  was  old  at  titty.  But  the  hale  and  hearty  gentleman  of  to-day 
who  has  just  turned  sixty  would  probably  protest  against  being  classed  among  old  people,  even  if  famous.  That  his  susceptibilities 
may  not  be  wounded,  therefore,  a  separating  dash  has  been  discreetly  introduced  after  age  sixty-five. 


DEATH    ROLL    OF    1914. 

Age  at  death  is  given  in  parentheses;  vocation,  place  and  time  of  death,  when  known,  follow: 


Abbott,  John  T.  (50),  formerly  United  States 
Minister  to  Colombia,  Keene,  N.  H.,  March  8. 

Allen,  John  M.  L.  (64),  accountant,  New  York 
City,  October  29. 

Allerton,  Samuel  (85),  pioneer  packer,  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  February  22. 

Amend,  Edward  B.  (56),  Supreme  Court  Jurist, 
New  York  City,  October  20. 

Amend,  Robert  F.  (51),  drug  merchant,  New 
York  City,  January  7. 

Ames,  Eleanor  (40),  newspaper  writer,  New  York 
City,  June  26. 

Anderson,  Capt.  A.  E.  (56),  steamboat  captain, 
July  13. 

Anson,  Sir  William  R.  (71),  foremost  authority 
on  English  law,  London,  June  4. 

Anwyl,  Sir  Edward  (48),  educator,  London, 
August  9. 

Aoki,  Viscount  Siuzo  (70),  Japanese  Privy 
Councillor,  Tokio,  Japan,  February  16. 

Appel,  Col.  Daniel  Mitchell  (59),  U.  S.  A.,  and 
noted  army  medical  officer,  April  23. 

Argyll,  Duke  of  (68),  former  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  East  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  May  2. 

Ashe,  Rear- Admiral  E.  P.  (62),  London,  July  5. 

Aucaigne,  Felix  (82),  journalist,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  March  26. 

Sacon,  Augustus  O.  (75),  United  States  Sen- 
ator, Washington,  D.  C,  February  14. 

Baer,  George  F.  (72),  President  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railway,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
April  26. 

Galley,  Prof.  William  W.  (71),  professor  of  bot- 
any at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I., 
February  20. 

Baker,  Dr.  W.  H.  (69),  of  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Waltham,  Mass.,  November  26. 

Baldwin,  E.  F.  (74),  editor  of  "The  Peoria  Star," 
Chicago,  111.,  November  19. 

Baldwin,  George  (48),  turfman,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
July  22. 

Ball,  G.  Raymond  (40),  war  correspondent,  New 
York  City,  January  22. 

Bandelier,  Adolph  F.  A.  (74),  archaeologist, 
Madrid,  March  19. 

Bangs,  Dr.  Lemuel  B.  (72),  surgeon  and  scientific 
writer,  New  York  City,  October  4. 

Banks,  William  McKendree  (60),  writer,  New 
York  City,  July  5. 

Barlow,  Gen.  John  W.  (76),  retired  Chier  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  A.,  Jerusalem,  March  1. 

Baron  Merthyr  (William  Thomas  Lewis)  (77), 
coal  magnate,  London,  August  27. 

Barratt,  Thomas  J.  (73),  soap  manufacturer, 
Margate,  England,  April  26. 

Bartholdi,  Mine,,  widow  of  Auguste  Bartholdl, 
sculptor  who  made  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
Paris.  October  12. 

Barton,  Isaac  Duell  (80),  ex-railroad  official, 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  August  21. 

Bates,  William  Miller  (80),  well-known  hotel 
man.  New  York  City,  September  22. 

Bauman,  Gustav  (61),  hotel  operator,  New  York 
City,  October  14. 

Baxter,  Billy  (53),  old  minstrel,  Chicago,  111., 
July  12. 

Beatty,  William  H.  (76),  Jurist,  August  4. 

Beaver,  Gen.  James  A.  (76),  civil  war  veteran 
and  former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Janu- 
ary 31. 

Bedlow,  Henry  (93),  Monte  Carlo,  May  25. 

Belper,  Baron  (Henry  Strutt)  (64),  aide-de-camp 
to  King  George,  London,  July  26. 

Benedict,  Read  (79),  jeweller,  West  New 
Brighton,  S.  I.,  September  22. 

Benjamin,  S.  G.  W.  (78),  author,  and  first  Min- 
ister to  Persia,  Burlington,  Vt.,  July  19. 

Bennett.  Charles  G.  (51),  ex-Secretary  United 
States  Senate,  Brooklyn,  May  25. 

Bennett,  Col.  William  W.  (85),  civil  war  vet- 
eran and  writer,  .New  York  City,  July  15. 

Benson,  Mgr.  Robert  H.  (42),  English  author, 
Salford,  England,  October  19. 

Bentham,  George  (64),  book  collector  and  illus- 
trator. New  York  City,  April  8. 

Bertlllnn,  Alphonse  (60),  originator  of  meas- 
urement system  for  identifying  criminals, 
Paris,  February  13. 

Best,  Father  Dlonyslus  (52),  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  26. 


Beste,  Henry  (80),  merchant,  Summit,  N.  J,, 
August  19. 

Betancourt,  Gen.  J.,  Cuban  patriot,  Havana, 
August  2. 

Bey,  Ari8tarchi  (71),  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands,   Rotterdam,   September   13. 

Bharati,  Baba  (55),  Hindu  philosopher,  Febru- 
ary 19. 

Bianchi,  John  (67),  retired  broker,  Boothbay  Har- 
bor, Me.,  August  19. 

Bickmore,  Prof.  Albert  S.  (75),  naturalist,  Non- 
quitt,  Mass.,  August  12. 

Billing,  F.  W.,  multi-millionaire,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal.,  July  23. 

Bingham,  Rev.  D.  Joel  F.  (87),  noted  Italian 
scholar,  New  York  City,  October  18. 

Binlon,  Samuel  A.  (61),  author,  New  York  City, 
January  8. 

Blrkhlmer,  Gen.  W.  E.  (66),  Brigadier-General 
U.  S.  A.  (retired),  Washington,  June  10. 

Blake,  Dr.  James  A.  (72),  eye  and  ear  specialist, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  9. 

Blakeley,  William  S.  (61),  textile  manufacturer, 
Ventnor,  N.  J.,  July  20. 

Blakeslee,  Theron  J.  (61),  art  dealer,  New  York 
City,  March  7. 

Boardman,  William  H.  (68),  publisher,  Ridge- 
field,  Ct.,  February  16. 

Booth,  Alfred  (80),  founder  of  Booth  Steamship 
Line,  London,  November  2. 

Bond,  Fred.  D.  (55),  actor,  Whltestone,  L.  I. 

Boudinot,  Capt.  William  B.  S.  (85),  civil  war 
veteran,  New  York  City,  January  4. 

Bourke,  Charles  F.  (49),  a  former  editor  of  Col- 
lier's Weekly,  New  York  City,  August  4. 

Bowman,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  (97),  Bishop  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Orange,  N.  J., 
March  3. 

Bradbury,  Joseph  (93),  rose  grower,  known  as 
"Rose  King,"  Ivy  Hill,  N.  J.,  June  27. 

Bradbury,  William  F.  (86),  educator,  Boston, 
Mhss     October  22. 

Bradford,  Admiral  Royal  B.  (70),  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tired),  Chelsea,   Mass.,  August  4. 

Bradley,  Dr.  George  P.  (65),  U.  S.  N.,  South 
Lancaster,   Mass.,  June  15. 

Bradley,  William  O'Connell  (67),  United  States 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Washington,  May  23. 

Bremner,  Robert  G.  (40),  Congressman,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  February  5. 

Breusing,  Admiral  F.  A.  (61),  writer  on  naval 
subjects,  Berlin,  October  5. 

Brlggs,  Gen.  Philip  H.  (84),  civil  war  veteran, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  27. 

Brltt,  John  Gabriel  (37),  President  Board  of 
Elections,  New  York  City,  November  6. 

Brockway,  Mrs.  Clara  E.  K.  (73),  first  woman 
stenographer  In  United  States,  New  York  City, 
June  23. 

Brooks,  James  Byron  (75),  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Law  at  Syracuse  University,  June  17. 

Brown,  Rev.  Charles  R.  (65),  author  and  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Newton,  Mass.,  February  1. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Corinne  (65),  noted  suffragist  and 
social  worker,  New  York  City,  March  15. 

Brown,  Rev.  Theron  (82),  associate  editor  of 
Youth's  Companion,   February   14. 

Bruce,  Wallace  (70),  author,  De  Funiak  Springs, 
Fla.,  January  2. 

Bryant,  Dr.  Joseph  D.  (69),  surgeon,  New  York 
City,  April  7. 

Burkner,  Simon  Bolivar  (91),  Lieutenant- 
General  in  Confederate  Army,  ex-Governor  of 
Kentucky  and  candidate  for  Vice-President 
on  the  Gold  Democratic  ticket  In  1896,  Mun- 
fordvllle,  Ky.,  January  8. 

Bull,  William  L.  (70),  banker,  New  York  City, 
January  2. 

Burdett,  Capt.  Samuel  (78),  ex-Commander-ln- 
Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  England,  September  24. 

Burdette,  Robert  J.  (70),  humorist,  lecturer, 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  November  19. 

Burland,  Col.  Jeffrey  H.  (53),  manufacturer, 
London,  October  9. 

Burleigh,  Bennet  (70),  civil  war  veteran  and  war 
correspondent,  London,  June  17. 

Burns,  Edward  (66),  banker,  New  York  City, 
May  18. 

Busse,  Fred.  A.  (48),  ex-Mayor  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, July  9. 
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Butler,    Edward    H.    (63),    journalist,    Buffalo, 

N.  Y.,  March  9. 
Byxbee,  Capt.  Joseph  S.  (103),  South  Norwalk, 

Ct.,  September  10. 
Cadwalader,   John   Lambert    (77),  lawyer,   New 

York  City,  March  11. 
Calmette,   Gaston   (56),  editor  of  the  Figaro, 

Paris,  France,  March  16. 
Campbell,    Colin    H.    (56),    Canadian    attorney, 

Winnipeg,  October  27. 
Campbell,  Sir  F.  J.  (82),  blind  musician,  London, 

June  30. 
Canfleld,    Richard,    gambler,    New    York  City, 

December  11. 
Capen,  Samuel  Billings  (71),  merchant,  Boston, 

Mass.,  January  29. 
Carleton,  Dr.  Bukk  G.  (57),  New  York  surgeon 

and  author  of  medical  books,  October  20. 
Carr,   Brig.-Gen.   C.   C.   C.    (72),  veteran  of  the 

civil  and  Spanish  wars,  Chicago,  July  24. 
Carrington,    Sir   W.    H.    P.    (69),   keeper   of   His 

Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  London,  October  7. 
Castlestewart,    Earl    of    (77),    representative    of 

Royal  Stuarts,  Scotland,  London,  June  6. 
Catterall,  Prof.  R.  C.  H.  (48),  of  Cornell  College, 

Huron,  Mich.,  August  2. 
Cavallari,    Cardinal    (65),    Patriarch   of   Venice, 

November  24. 
Cawdor,  Earl  (43),  London,  January  7. 
Chaffee,  Gen.  Adna  R.  (72),  former  Chief  of  Staff, 

United  States  Army,  Los  Angeles,   Cal.,  No- 
vember 1. 
Chamberlain,  Dr.  A.  F.  (48),  professor  and  author, 

Worcester,  Mass.,  April  8. 
Chamberlin,    George    F.  (53),  lawyer,  Harrison, 

N.  Y.,  February  9. 
Chamberlain,  Gen.  Joshua  L.  (86),  Surveyor  of 

Customs,  Portland,  Me.,  February  24. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph  (78),  English  statesman, 

London,  England,  July  2. 
Chapin,  Rev.  Henry  B.  (86),  founder  of  Chapin 

Collegiate  School,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  July  7. 
Chrisman,   Wilmer  O.    (62),   U.   S.   N.    (retired), 

New  York  City,  January  12. 
Chrystie,    Dr.    T.    M.    L.    (73),   physician,    Rye, 

N.  Y.,   May  19. 
Clark,    Frank    King,  American  singing  teacher, 

Berlin,  October  5. 
Clark,  Major  Wallis  O.  (60),  TJ.  S.  A.  (retired), 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  14. 
Clarke,    H.    C.    (75),    newspaper   correspondent, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  15. 
Clayton,  Gen.  Powell  (90),  statesman,  diplomat 

and  soldier,  Washington,  August  25. 
Cleveland,  Frederick  A.,  professor  at  Bryn  Mawr 

College,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  October  15. 
Cloak,    Samuel    D.    (47),    journalist,    New   York 

City,  April  20. 
Coates,    Foster    (54),    journalist,    Atlanta,    Ga., 

November  17. 
Congdon,  Col.  Joseph  W.  (70),  jurist,  Paterson, 

N.  J.,  May  1. 
Congdon,  Thomas  O.  B.  (85),  established  Lloyd's 

Shipping    Register,    Glen    Ridge,    N.    J.,    Sep- 
tember 20. 
Conger,  Dr.  Everett  L.  (74),  humanitarian,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  November  17. 
Connaughton,  James   (65),  penologist,  Ossining, 

N.  Y.,  March  24. 
Conrad,   William  G.,  multi-millionaire  and  poli- 
tician, Winchester,  Va.,  March  6. 
Corsa,    Andrew    J.     (58),    insurance,    Brooklyn 

N.  Y.,  May  5. 
Corwin,  Dr.  Edward  T.  (79),  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, North  Branch,  N.  J.,  June  23. 
Couch,  William  S.  (35),  journalist,  Washington, 

D.  C,  January  11. 
Count    Maurice    St.    Maurice,   titled   writer    on 

financial   subjects,  Dieppe,  France,  Sept.  28. 
Countrymen,  Edwin  (80),  former  Justice  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  June  13. 
Crandall,  Rev.  Orrin  P.  (98),  Methodist  clergy- 
man, Ridgebury,  N.  Y.,  September  4. 
Crary,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Fulton  (79),  Beacon,  N. 

Y.,  November  15. 
Cridler,  Thomas  W.   (64),  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  New  York  City,  February  23. 
Crockett,    Samuel    R.    (53),    novelist,    London, 

England,  April  20. 
Cromwell,  Frederic  (70),  former  President  of  the 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  June  22. 
Crosby,    Horace    (76),    New    Rochelle,    N.    Y., 

July  24. 


Crosby,   Col.  John  S.   (75),  former  Governor  ofi 

Montana    and    veteran    of     civil    and    Indiana 

wars,  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  8. 
Cross,  Viscount  (91),  British  statesman,  London* 

England,  January  8. 
Crossett,    Henry    B.    (78),    manufacturer,    New 

York  City,  July  26. 
Cullom,  Shelby  Moore  (84),  ex-United  States 

Senator,  Washington,  D.  C,  January  28. 
Cutter,  Henry  T.  (84),  merchant,  New  York  City,. 

January  20. 
Dana,   Charles  E.   (71),  art  critic,  Philadelphia,, 

Pa.,  February  1. 
Darlington,   Harry   (76),  financier  and  publicist* 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  September  27. 
Dauer,  John  Paul  (78),  singer,  New  York  City, 

February  4. 
Daugherty,    Rev.    Jerome    (65),    Chancellor    of 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City,  May  24.. 
Davenport,  James  L.  (69),  former  Commissioner 

of  Pensions,  Westfalls  Church-,  Va.,  April  2. 
Davids,  William  J.  L.   (77),  civil    war    veteran,, 

Riverside,  Ct.,  July  22. 
Davis,  Brig.-Gen.   Wirt  (75),  U.  S.  A.  (retired)* 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  11. 
De  Campo,  Marquis  Aguilar,  Spanish  statesman* 

February  22. 
De    Fonveille,    Wilfred    (88),    French    aeronaut, 

scientist  and  publicist,  April  29. 
De  Graw,  Peter  V.  (61),  former  Fourth  Assistant 

Postmaster-General,      Washington,      D.      C* 

August  22. 
de  la  Rey,  Gen.  Jacobus  H.  (66),  well-known  Boer 

General,   Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  Septem- 
ber 16. 
De  Leon,  Daniel  (62),  founder  and  leader  of  the- 

Socialist  Labor  party,  New  York  City,  May  11. 
De  Leon,  Thomas  Cooper  (74),  Southern  novel- 
ist and  editor,  Mobile,  Ala.,  March  19. 
de  Mun,   Comte  Adrien  A.   Marie   (73),  French 

academician,  Bordeaux,  France,  October  6. 
de    Pressense,    Francis     (61),    French     political 

writer,  Paris,  January  20. 
de  Villiers,  Baron  John  H.  (72),  Chief  Justice  of 

the    Supreme    Court   of   the    Union   of    South 

Africa,  Pretoria,  September  2. 
De  Vinne,  Theodore  L.  (86),  printer  and  author. 

New  York  City,  February  16. 
Denison,  H.  W.   (68),  legal  adviser  to  Japanese 

Government,  Tokio,  July  3. 
Dennis,  Rev.  Dr.  James  S.  (71),  missionary  and 

authority  on  Christian  missions,  March  21. 
Denny,    Col.    Frank   L.,    United    States  Marine 

Corps,  Washington,  July  8. 
Deroulede,    Paul    (67),    French   patriotic   writer* 

Nice,  France,  January  30. 
Desmoulin,    Fernand    (61),    French   painter   an& 

engraver,  July  15. 
Dewart,    William    (78),    Canadian   protectionist, 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  March  30. 
Dewey,  Dr.  Charles  O.  (60),  ex-President  of  the 

New  York  Principals'   Association,   Brooklyn, 

August  18. 
Diamond,  Capt.  Goddard  E.  D.  (118),   civil  war 

veteran,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  14. 
Dickinson,  David  B.  (90),  ornithologist,  March  8. 
Dick,  Gen.  George  F.  (86),  Brig.-Gen.  in  civil  war* 

Bloomington,  111.,  November  12. 
di    Castelmenardo,    Countess    (54),    New    York 

City,  May  4. 
di  San  Giuliano,  Marquis  (61),  Italian  Minister 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rome,  October  16. 
Dietz,  August  (51),  journalist,  Berlin,  March  3. 
Dillon,  Joseph  (76),  decorator,  New  York  City, 

May  19. 
Dillon,   John  F.    (83),   jurist,    New   York   City,. 

May  5. 
Ditmas,  John  H.  (84),  banker,  Brooklyn,  June  9. 
Dolan,  Thomas  (79),  Philadelphia  magnate,  Tor- 

resdale,  June  12. 
Dominick,   Bayard   (64),  Stock  Exchange  mem- 
ber, Monmouth  Beach,  N.  J.,  June  22. 
Dougherty,  James  E.   (74),  ex-Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities,  New  York  City,  March  10. 
Douglas,  Gen.  Sir  Charles  W.  H.,  Chief  of  British 

General  Staff,  London,  October  25. 
Dowling,  Dr.   John  W.  (48),  of  New  York  Hom- 
oeopathic Medical  College,  May  11. 
Drake,  Simeon  J.  (73),  financier,  New  York  City* 

October  6. 
Draper,  Eben  S.  (56),  former  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Greenville,  S.  C,  April  9. 
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Dressier,  Prof.  William  (88),  composer,  New 
York  City,  July  2. 

Drew,  Mrs.  Sidney  (40),  actress,  New  York  City, 
January  9. 

Drouet,  Robert  (44),  actor  and  playwright,  New 
York  City,  August  17. 

Drury,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  C.  (68),  Second  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  London,  May  17. 

Dudley,  Dr.  William  L.  (55),  scientist,  Septem- 
ber 8. 

Duer,  Mrs.  Virginia  (82),  philanthropist,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  February  23. 

Duguet,  Dr.  Nicolas  Jean  B.  (77),  Vice-President 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  July  4. 

Duke  George  II.  (89),  ruling  Monarch  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  Meiningen,  Germany,  June  25. 

Duncan,  Dr.  Robert  K.  (46),  chemist  and  writer, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  18. 

Dunlap,  Andrew  (70),  Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  N., 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  11. 

Dunlap,  Harry  Lane  (45),  journalist,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  January  11. 

Dunn,  Thomas  J.,  ex-Deputy  Collector  of  Port 
of  New  York,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  Septem- 
ber 7. 

Durning-Lawrence,  Sir  Edwin  (77),  author,  Lon- 
don, England,  April  21. 

Duryea,  Gen.  Hiram  (80),  civil  war  veteran  and 
retired  manufacturer,  Bay  Ridge,  May  5. 

Dyer,  Francis  P.  (49),  Clyndon,  Md.,  Septem- 
ber 5. 

Dyer,  George  L.  (65),  Commodore  United  States 
Navy  and  first  Governor  of  Guam,  Winter 
Park,  Fla.,  April  2. 

Eagle,  White  (111),  chief  of  Ponca  tribe,  Ponca 
City,  Okla.,  February  5. 

Earl  of  Ellesmere  (Charles  Granville)  (67),  Eng- 
lish novelist,  July  13. 

Earl  of  Erne  (Sir  John  Henry  Crichton)  (75), 
London,  England,  December  3. 

Eaton,  Amasa  M.  (73),  advocate  of  uniform 
State  legislation,  Providence,  October  3. 

Eaton,  Benjamin  Allen  (54),  journalist,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  February  18. 

Eaton,  Edward  L.,  known  as  "Pop"  in  the  news- 
paper world,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  3. 

Eddy,  Frank  \Y.  (63),  capitalist,  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  12. 

Edwards,  Alfred  C.  (57),  French  journalist  and 
founder  of  Le  Matin,  Paris,  France,  March  10. 

Egerton,  Francis  C.  G.  (67),  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
and  author,  London,  July  13. 

Ellicott,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  King,  noted  Maryland 
club  woman  and  suffragist,  May  14. 

Emerson,  Ralph  (83),  philanthropist,  Rockford, 
111.,  August  19. 

Emmerson,  Henry  R.  (60),  Canadian  statesman, 
Dorchester,  N.  B.,  July  9. 

Emmerich,  Dr.  Rudolph  (62),  college  professor, 
Munich,  Bavaria,  November  18. 

Enghindcr,  Ludwig  (63),  composer,  Far  Rock- 
away,  N.  Y.,  September  13. 

Eno,  Dr.  Henry  Clay  (75),  eye  and  ear  specialist, 
New  York  City,  July  16. 

Entwlstle,  Thomas  W.,  journalist,  Chester,  Pa., 
June  23. 

Eytinge,  Pearl  (50),  actress,  Atlantic  City, 
March  6. 

Fahnestock,  H.  C.  (80),  banker,  New  York  City. 
June  4. 

Falrlle,  William  (70),  coal  magnate,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  February   18. 

Faravelll,  Vice-Admlral  Italian  Navy,  Rome, 
Italy,  March  22. 

Faure,  Jean  Baptiste  (S4),  baritone  singer,  Paris, 
November  10. 

Felton,  Charles  X.  (K2),  former  United  States 
B< nator,  8an  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  13. 

Fels,  Joseph  (61),  single  tax  advocate  and  soap 
manufacturer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  22. 

Ferarl,  Col.  Francis  (52),  trainer  of  wild  animals, 
New  York  City,  November  11. 

Ferrata,  Cardinal  Dominica  (67).  Papal  Secretary 
of  State,  Rome,  Italy,  October  1<>. 

Ferrler,  Gabriel  (67),  landscape  painter,  Paris, 
June  6. 

Ferry.  Rev.  Milton  S.  (74),  Methodist  clergy- 
man, California,  July  18. 

Field.  Joseph  (83),  merchant,  Bowen,  England, 
April  29. 

Fischer,  Kmil  (76),  famous  German  basso,  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  August  11. 


Fitch,  Capt.  William  G.  (82),  civil  war  veteran, 
New  York  City,  October  27. 

Flveash,  Joseph  (68),  journalist,  Washington, 
August  31. 

Flurscheim,  H.  A.  (63),  dry  goods  merchant, 
New  York  City,  August  18. 

Forbes,  Lord  Horace  C.  G.  (85),  Premier  Baron 
of  Scotland,  Dundee,  June  23. 

Ford,  J.  Howard  (60),  rubber  goods  manufac- 
turer, New  York  City,  March  2. 

Forman,  Allan  (53),  journalist,  March  13. 

Fortescue,  George  K.  (67),  comedian,  New  York 
City,  January  13. 

Foster,  George  F.  (57),  publisher,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  August  24. 

Foster,  John  S.  (70),  banker,  Babylon,  L.  I., 
July  21. 

Fouse,  Levi  G.  (64),  founder  of  Fidelity  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Philadelphia,  Janu- 
ary 16. 

Fox,  Dr.  Frederick,  Australian  scientist,  Cal- 
cutta, India,  February  28. 

Fox,  John  (78),  politician,  New  York  City, 
January  16. 

Foureau,  Fernand  (63),  African  explorer,  Janu- 
ary 17. 

Fowler,  Dr.  Edward  P.  (80),  physician,  Pelham 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  January  29. 

Francis  Ferdinand,  Archduke  (51),  heir  to 
Austria's  throne,  and  his  wife,  the  Duchess 
of  Hohenberg,  assassinated,  Sarajevo,  Bosnia, 
June  28. 

Frasch,  Herman  (62),  America's  sulphur  king, 
Paiis,  May  1. 

Frederick,  Adolph,  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  (66),  Berlin,  June  11. 

French,  William  M.  R.  (71),  Director  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  June  3. 

Frothingham,  Gen.  J.  B.  (75),  civil  war  veteran, 
New  York  City,  November  21. 

Frothingham,  Rev.  Washington  (93),  dean  of 
journalism,  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  October  20. 

Funk,  Benjamin  F.  (64),  publisher,  New  York 
City,  February  2. 

Furness,  Sir  Stephen  Wilson  (42),  British  ship- 
builder, London,  September  6. 

Gaffe,  Mgr.  Louis  A.  (50),  Egyptologist,  Berne, 
Switzerland,  July  7. 

Gager,  Capt.  Edwin  V.  (80),  of  the  Monitor  crew, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  July  12. 

Gaines,  Reuben  R.  (77),  former  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Texas  Supreme  Court,  October  13. 

Galatti,  Paul  S.,  merchant,  Paris,  July  14. 

Gale,  John  A.,  banker.  Qulncy.  Mass.,  August  27. 

Galligan  (75),  civil  war  veteran,  Orange,  N.  J., 
May  9. 

Gallon,  Tom  (48),  English  novelist  and  drama- 
tist, London,  November  4. 

Gannett,  Henry  (68).  President  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,   Washington,   D.   C,   Nov.   5. 

Gans,  Edgar  H.  (58),  lawyer  and  author  on 
criminal  law,   Baltimore,   Md.,   September  20. 

Gardiner,  Dr.  Sidney  H.  (52),  inventor  and  sur- 
geon, Brooklyn,  June  11. 

GasQuet,  Amades  (62),  noted  Byzantine  his- 
torian, Paris,  May  5. 

Geddes,  Charles  W.  (88),  Mexican  war  veteran, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  July  18. 

Genee,  Dr.  Rudolf  (89),  German  translator  of 
Shakespeare,  Berlin,  Germany,  January   10. 

Gennari,  Cardinal  C.  (75),  Rome,  January  31. 

Germinet,  Admiral  (68),  French  Navy,  Nice, 
February  2. 

Germon  (Effle),  Euphemla  (68),  actress.  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y..  March  5. 

Gibson,  William  (65),  Canadian  statesman  and 
ilnanclcr.  May  4. 

Gill,  Sir  David  (71),  Scottish  astronomer,  Lon- 
don, England,  January  24. 

Gillespie.  Arthur  (46),  song  writer.  New  York 
City,  May  11. 

Gillett,  l'rof.  W.  K.  (54),  instructor  at  New  York 
I'uiverslty,  New  York  City,  September  28. 

Glnn.  Edwin  (76),  school  book  publisher,  Wln- 
Ohester,  Mass.,  January  21. 

Glnsburg,  Christian  D.  (83),  Biblical  scholar  and 
writer,   Middlesex,  England.  March  8. 

Gleitsmann,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  (73),  throat  and  lung 
specialist,  New  York  City,  July  2. 

Gobat.  Dr.  Charles  A.  (71),  peace  advocate, 
Berne,  Switzerland,  March  16. 
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Goodlett,  Mrs.  M.  C.  (70),  founder  of  United 
Daughters  of  Confede.acy,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
October  16. 

Goas.  Frederick  Llewellyn  (72),  inventor  of  the 
printing  press,  Chicago,  November  10. 

Gott,  John  (75),  inventor,  Brighton,  England, 
March   11. 

Gouverneur,  Mrs.  Marian  C.,  author,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  March  12. 

Graham,  Rev.  Dr.  James  R.  (90),  Presbyterian 
divine,  Winchester,  Va.,  April  9. 

Graham,  Walter  (73),  writer  on  sociological  sub- 
jects, New  York  City,  August  18. 

Granger,  Arthur  O.  (68),  retired  manufacturer, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  30. 

Grant,  Capt.  John  Hudson  (68),  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), New  York  City,  July  26. 

Gray,  Philander  R.,  pioneer  in  oil  refining,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  September  15. 

Green,  Alanson  H.  (73),  mathematician,  Brook- 
lyn, July  14. 

Greene,  Rev.  Richard  G.  (86),  editor,  New  York 
City,  July  7. 

Grenelle,  Rev.  Levi  O.  (93),  Baptist  clergyman, 
Roselle,  N.  J.,  June  18. 

Grevy,  Gen.  Paul  L.  J.  (93),  French  statesman, 
Paris,  May  4. 

Grierson,  Gen.  J.  M.  (55),  British  army  officer, 
London,  England,  August  17. 

Griffiths,  John  L.  (59),  American  Consul-Gen- 
eral, London,  May  17. 

Griswold,  Putnam  (38),  opera  singer,  New  York 
City,  February  26. 

Gruening,  Dr.  Emil  (71),  surgeon,  New  York 
City,  May  30. 

Grundy,  Sydney  (66),  dramatic  author,  London, 
July  5. 

Guieysse,  Pierre  Paul  (73),  French  statesman, 
Paris,  May  20. 

Guest,  Ivor  Bertie  (Baron  Wimborne)  (76), 
London,  England,  February  22. 

Gumbleton,  Henry  A.  (67),  former  County  Clerk 
of  New  York  County,  New  York  City,  May  24. 

Haggin,  James  Ben  Ali  (87),  financier  and  last 
of  the  "Forty-niners,"  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sep- 
tember 12. 

Hall,  Benjamin  E.  (52),  former  State  Tax  Com- 
missioner of  New  York,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
July  20. 

Hall,  Chatles  B.  (70),  Major-General  U.  S.  A. 
(retired),  Washington,  D.  C,  May  11. 

Hall,  Edward  J.  (61),  Vice-Pres.  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  Watkins,  N.Y., 
September  17. 

Hake,  William  A.  (103),  oldest  barrister  in  Eng- 
land, Brighton,  England,  July  13. 

Hamilton,  Col.  William  R.  (69),  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), and  author  of  many  books  on  military 
tactics,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  16. 

Hammerstein,  Harry  (45),  theatrical  man,  New 
London,  Ct.,  July  28. 

Hammerstein,  William  (40),  manager  of  Victoria 
Theatre,  New  York  City,  June  10. 

Hance,  Joseph  L.,  war  correspondent,  New  York 
City,  October  6. 

Hand,  Richard  L.  (75),  former  President  of  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  Elizabethtown, 
N.  Y.,  October  7. 

Hanshaw,  Thomas  W.  (56),  actor  and  novelist. 
London,  England,  March  3. 

Harburger,  Julius  (63),  Tammany  politician,  New 
York  City,  November  9. 

Hardinge,  Lady  Winifred  S.,  Vicereine  of  India, 
London,  July   11. 

Harjes,  John  H.  (85),  banker,  Grasse,  France, 
February  15. 

Harper,  Robert  F.  (51),  author  and  professor  in 
Semitic  languages,  London,  August  6. 

Haruko,  Empress  (64),  Dowager  Empress  of 
Japan,  Namazu,  Japan,  April  9. 

Haseba,  Sumitaka  (60),  Japanese  statesman, 
Tokio,  March  15. 

Hatori,  Ayao  (55),  former  member  of  Japanese 
House  of  Commons,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
April  1. 

Hawkins,  Gen.  John  P.  (84),  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  7. 

Havemeyer,  Mrs.  Theo.  A.  (51),  society  woman, 
Montreux,  Switzerland,  May  3. 

Hawtrey,  William  (57),  actor,  New  York  City, 
January  7. 

Hay,  Mrs.  John,  widow  of  former  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  New  York  City,  April  25.  I 


Head,   Barclay   Vincent    (70),   authority   on  nu- 
mismatics and  author,  London,  June  12. 

Head,   Franklin   H.    (83L  banker  and  manufac- 
turer, Chicago,  June  28. 

Headley,  Major  I.  H.  B.  (62),  Chaplain  U.  S.  A., 
October  29. 

Heaton,  Sir  John  Henniker  (66),  "Father  of  Im- 
perial Penny  Post,"  Geneva,  September  8, 

Hebrard,  Adrien  (80),  editor,  Paris,  July  29. 

Heinze,   F.   A.    (45),   known   as   "Copper   King,"' 
Saratoga  Springs,  November  4. 

Henderson,    Sir   James    (66),    Belfast   journalist. 
May  1. 

Henry,  Thomas  C.   (72),  originator  of  irrigation 
farming,  Denver,  Col.,  February  2. 

Henson,  Rev.  Dr.  P.  S.  (82),  author  and  editor, 
Chicago,  April  24. 

Herkomer,  Sir  Hubert  von  (65),  artist,  London, 
England,  March  31. 

Heroult,  Paul  L.   (51),  French  chemist  and  in- 
ventor,  May   14. 

Herbert,  Henry  B.,  father  of  Barge  Canal,  New 
York  City,  September  7. 

Herzberg,  Philip  (92),  merchant,  Baltimore,  Md., 
December  3. 

Hill,   George  W.   (69),  editor-in-chief  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Franklin,  Ga.,  March  30. 

Hill,  Sir  John  E.  G.  (75),  authority  on  maritime 
law,  London,  June  19. 

Hiscock,    Frank     (80),    ex-Senator,  New     York, 
June  18. 

Holden,  Dr.  Edward  S. (68),  astronomer,  March  16. 

Holland,    John   P.    (72),    inventor   of   submarine 
boat,  Newark,  N.  J.,  August  12. 

Holmes,  Alice  A.  (92),  blind  poetess,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  January  18. 

Hooker,   Col.   Charles  E.   (88),  ex-Congressman, 
January  7. 

Hooper,  Prof.  Franklin  W.   (63),  educator,  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  August  1. 

Hornblower,   William  B.   (63),  jurist,  Litchfield, 
Ct.,  June  16. 

Horton,  James  M.  (79),  ice  cream  manufacturer, 
New  York  City,  June  26. 

Hosmer,  Dr.  George  W.  (83),  journalist  and  phy- 
sician, Summit,  N.  J.,  June  3. 

Hosmer,  Dr.  George  W.  (84),  author  and  editor, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  June  2. 

Hotchkiss,    Gen.  C.  T.   (82),  civil    war    veteran, 
Chicago,  August  28. 

Houston,   Edwin   J.    (67),   scientist  and    author, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  1. 

Hovey,  Rev.  Horace  C.   (81),  retired  clergyman 
and  geologist,   Newburyport,    Mass.,   July   27. 

Hoxie,   Mrs.   V.   R.    (84),   sculptor,   Washington, 
D.  C,  N  vember  20. 

Howe,   James   Robinson    (75),   merchant,    North. 
Salem,  September  21. 

Hull,  Dr.  Robert  B.  (73),  Methodist  clergyman, 
Brooklyn,  April  12. 

Hunt,    Alexander    E.    (79),    retired    member    of 
Stock  Exchange,  New  York  City,  September  15. 

Hunt,  Charles  D.  (79),  landscape  painter,  Brook- 
lyn, September  25. 

Hutchins,  Col.  H.  A.  (76),  oil  pioneer,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  September  30. 

Illingworth,   Benjamin   (93),  steel  manufacturer, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  February  22. 

Ingalls,    Melville   E.    (72),   railroad   official,   Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  July  11. 

Irish,  Frank  A.  (64),  lawyer,  Hancock  Point,  Me., 
September  17. 

Irving,    Lawrence     (43),    actor    and    dramatist. 
May  29. 

Isham,  Samuel  (59),  artist,  June  12. 

Ito,    Count    Yuko    (70),   Admiral    of   the    Jap- 
anese fleet,  Tokio,  January  14. 

Ives,  Gen.  Brayton  (74),  financier,  Chelsea,  N.  Y., 
October  22. 

Jarbeau,    Mrs.    Vernona    (53),    actress,    Nanuet, 
N.  Y.,  October  6. 

Jackson,  George  H.  (67),  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  Brooklyn,  July  7. 

Jansen,     Marie    (65),    actress,     Milford,     Mass., 
March  20. 

Jaures,  Jean  Leon  (54),  French  Socialist  leader, 
Paris,  July  31. 

Jesup,   Mrs.   Maria  Van  Antwerp  De  Witt  (80), 
philanthropist.  New  York  City,  June  17. 

Johnson,  J.  Augustus  (77),  formerly  in  American* 
Consular  Service  in  the  Orient,  February  28. 

Jones,  Rev.  Bulkeley  O.  (Slogger  Williams)  (90) » 
London,  January  26.    -, 


Jones,   Francis   W.    (67),   electrical   engineer  and 
inventor,  March  30. 

Jones,    Robert   Hope   (55),   builder   of   American 
organs,  September  13. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Sarah  Howland  (77),  poet,  Chicago, 
111.,  January  2,". 

Jones,  Thomas  G.   (69),  Judge  of  U.  S.  District 
Court  of  Alabama,  Montgomery,  April  28. 

Jones,  Gen.  William  A.  (73),  United  States  Army, 
retired,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  15. 

Johnston,  Dr.  Christopher  (58),  college  professor, 
Baltimore,  June  26. 

Jordan,    Chester   B.    (75),   ex-Governor   of   New 
Hampshire,   Lancaster,   N.   H.,   August  24. 

Joyce,  Dr.  Patrick  W.  (87),  Irish  historian,  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  January  8. 

Katschthaler,  Johann  Cardinal  (82),  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  Austria-Hungary,  February  27. 

Kean,  John  (62),  former  United  States  Senator, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  November  4. 

Kekewich,  Major-Gen.  Robert  G.  (60),  hero  of 
126  days'  siege  in  Boer  war,  London,  Nov.  5. 

Keith,  B.  F.  (50),  vaudeville  manager,  Palm 
Beach,  March  26. 

Kellogg,  Amos  M.  (84),  writer  and  former  editor 
of  the  School  Journal,  October  3. 

Kellogg,  Brig. Gen.  E.  R.  (72),  veteran  of  civil 
and  Spanish  wars,  Toledo,  Ohio,  October  7. 

Kempner,  Otto  (56),  Chief  Magistrate  of  Brook- 
lyn bench,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  8. 

Kennedy,  John  J.  (57),  New  York  State  Treas- 
urer, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  15. 

Kennedy,  John  N.  (81),  jurist,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
June  18. 

Kihm,  Frank  J.  (48),  journalist,  Long  Island 
City,  October  1. 

Kilmer,  Dr.  Chauncey  J.  (43),  cancer  specialist, 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  October  5. 

Killian,  Bernard  D.  (78),  civil  war  veteran,  Flat- 
bush,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  7. 

King  Charles  I.  of  Rumania  (75),  Sinaia  in 
Walachia,  October  10. 

King,  Prof.  Samuel  A.  (86),  oldest  aeronaut  in  the 
world,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  3. 

Knight,  Margaret  E.  (75),  inventor  and  first 
woman  to  obtain  an  American  patent,  Oct.  13. 

Knutsford,  Viscount  (89),  Conservative  poli- 
tician, London,  January  29. 

Komatsu-no-Miya,  Dowager  Princess  (61), 
widow  of  Prince  Akihito,  Tokio,  Japan,  June  26. 

Kopp,  George  Cardinal  (76),  Archbishop  of 
Breslau,  Troppau,  Austrian  Silesia,    March  4. 

Koopman,  Augustus  (45),  painter  and  etcher, 
Etaples,  France,  January  31. 

Kossuth,  Francis  (73),  political  leader  and  au- 
thor, Budapest,  Hungary,  May  25. 

Krantz,  Vice-Admiral  Jules  F.  E.  (93),  French 
statesman,  Toulon,   France,  February  26. 

Laird,  David  (80),  Canadian  statesman,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  January  12. 

Landis,  James  D.,  editor,  January  17. 

Lane,  Gardiner  M.  (54),  Boston  banker  and  art 
patron,  October  3. 

Lankford,  Richard  D.,  railroad  official,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  January  15. 

Lakeland,  William  (61),  horse  owner  and  trainer, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  2. 

Laking,  Sir  Francis  Henry  (67),  King's  physi- 
cian, London,  May  21. 

Lamed,  Walter  C.  (64),  author  and  editor,  Chi- 
cago, June  19. 

Lasscell,  William  B.  (93),  one  of  first  telegraph 
operators,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  No- 
vember 5. 

Lawrence,  James  (64),  jurist,  Oakland,  Md., 
July  4. 

Lawrence,  Lionel  (51),  actor,  New  York  City. 

Lee.  Major  Daniel  M.  (74),  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
New  London,  Ct.,  July  28. 

Lee,  Capt.  Robert  E.  (71),  youngest  son  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Upperville,  Va.,  October  20. 

Le  Fevre,  Dr.  Hubert  (55),  Dean  of  New  York 
University,    New    York   City,  March  30. 

Leggat,  Andrew  R.  (83),  bookseller,  March  7. 

Leigh,  Lieut. -Col.  F.  T.  (52),  signal  officer, 
National  Guard  of  New  York,  New  York  City, 
November  io 

Lemaltre,  Francois  E.  J.  (61),  French  critic  and 
playwright.  Purls,  August  6. 

Leslie,  Mrs.  Frank  (Baroness  de  Bazus)  (63). 
widow  of  the  publisher.  September  18. 

Lewis,  ("ol.  James,  a  leader  of  the  negro  race, 
New  Orleans,  July  11. 


Lewis,  Rev.   William  G.   W.   (89),  professor  and 

writer  on  scientific  subjects,  New  York  City, 

August  2. 
Lockwood,    Wilton    (53),    painter    of    portraits, 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  21. 
Logan,  Thomas  M.   (75),  Brig. -Gen.  of  Confed- 
erate  Army   and   financier,    New   York    City, 

August  11. 
Logue,  Dr.  Daniel  C.   (82),  last  survivor  of  the 

"Monitor,"  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  February  3. 
Longnecker,    George  W.  (86),  civil   war   veteran, 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  August  16. 
Lord  Wemyss  (93),  publicist  who  lived  under  six 

monarchs,  London,  June  30. 
Lott,   John   (76),  lawyer  and  banker,  Flatbush, 

N.  Y.,  October  24. 
Lovering,    Col.    L.    A.     (60),    retired    officer    of 

U.  S.  A.,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  May  29. 
Lucan,  Earl  of  (84),  Commander  at  Balaklava, 

London,  June  5. 
Lurton,    Horace   H.    (70),   jurist,   Atlantic   City, 

July  12. 
Lummls,  William  (73),  ex-President  of  New  York 

Stock  Exchange,  New  York  City,  March  15. 
Lydecker,     Garrett    J.     (71),     Brigadier-General 

U.  S.  A.  (retired),  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  9. 
Lyon,   George  A.   (76),   Rear-Admiral   U.  S.   N., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  6. 
MacDougall,  Gen.  C.  D.  (75),  civil   war  veteran, 

Paris,  May  25. 
Mahan,  Bear-Admiral  Alfred  T.    (74),    United 

States  Navy,  retired,  Washington,  December  1. 
Manice,  William  (50),  lawyer,   New  York  City, 

January  19. 
Marquis    of    Patter!    (63),    noted    diplomat    and 

soldier,  New  York  City,  May  31. 
Martin,   Barney   (71),   politician,  Atlantic  High- 
lands, N.  J.,  August  10. 
Martin,  Frederick  Townsend  (65),  society  leader 

and  writer,  London,  England,   March  8. 
Marston,    Edward    (89),    publisher    and    author, 

London,  England,  April  6. 
Marx,   Dr.   Simon    (49),   noted   gynecologist  and 

obstetrician,  New  York  City,  June  16. 
Massey,   W.   A.    (58),  ex-United  States  Senator, 

Reno,  Nev.,  March  5. 
Matsuda,  Masahisa  (69),  Minister  of  Justice  of 

Japan,  Tokio,  March  4. 
Mattel,    Tito    (73),    Italian    composer,    London, 

England,  March  30. 
Mauser,  Paul  (75),  inventor,  May  29. 
Mayo,    Mrs.   Isabella   Fyvie   (71),   Scottish   nov- 
elist, London,  England,  May  13. 
Mayo,  Col.  John  C.   (50),   Democratic  National 

Committeeman    from    Kentucky,    New    York 

City,  May  11. 
McCardell,   Capt.   Thomas  F.,   journalist,   Cum- 
berland, Md.,  March  18. 
McCaskey,  Gen.  W.  S.   (71),  U.  S.  A.   (retired), 

Pacific  Grove,  Cal.,  August  10. 
McClure,    Robert    B.    (50),    publisher,    Yonkers, 

N.  Y.,  May  29. 
McClurg,  Lowrie,  publisher,  Chicago,  June  24. 
McCutcheon,  James  (72),  linen  merchant  of  New 

York  City,  Stamford,  Ct..  July  20. 
Mclntyre,  Bishop  Robert  (62),  author,  poet  and 

Episcopal  prelate,  Chicago,  111.,  August  30. 
McLeary,  James  Harvey  (69),  jurist,  Washington, 

January  5. 
McMartln,  Duncan  (45),  Canadian  mine  owner, 

May  l4. 
McNaughton,     Dr.     George    (58),    gynecologist, 

Brooklyn,  March  17. 
Meek,  Prof.  Seth  E.   (55).  of  Field  Museum  of 

Natural  History,  Chicago,  July  6. 
Mercalli,    Prof.    Giuseppe    (64),    Director  of   Ve- 

suvian  Observatory,  Naples,  Italy,  March  19. 
Merrlam,    George    S.    (71),    author    and    former 

editor  of  the  Christian  Union,  January  22. 
Mestchersky,    Prince    Vladimir    P.    (69),    Czar's 

adviser     and     Russian     novelist,     Petrograd, 

July  23. 
Methot,   E.    W.    (74),   banker,   New   York   City, 

June  1. 
Meyer,    Prof.    Richard    (54),    German   historian, 

Berlin,  October  8. 
Miller,   Darius  (55).  railroad  official.  August  23. 
Miller.   Major  William    De    Witt  (80),  civil    war 

veteran,  IMalnneld,  N.  J.,  June  29. 
Mills,  Prof,  fleorge  F.  (75).  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College.  Amherst,  Mass.,  October  27. 
Milne.     Dr.    William    J.    (71).   President   Albany 

Normal   College,   Bethlehem,   N.   H.,   Sept.  4. 
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Mlnto.  Earl  of  (66),  former  Viceroy  of  India  and 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  February  28. 

Mirrielees,  Sir  Frederick  J.  (63),  London,  Janu- 
ary 28. 

Mistral,  Frederic  (83),  Provencal  poet,  Mar- 
seilles. France.   March  25. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  Silas  Weir  (85),  author  and  phy- 
sician, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  4. 

Mogulesko,  Sigmund  (55),  Yiddish  comedian, 
New  York  City,  February  4. 

Mollenhauer,  F.  D.  (54),  sugar  refiner,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  November  21. 

Monk,  Frederick  D.  (58),  Canadian  statesman, 
Montreal,  May  15. 

Montero-Rios,  Eugenio  (82),  Spanish  statesman, 
Madrid,  May  12. 

Morales,  E.  A.,  Jr.,  editor,  Panama,  August  1. 

Morales,  Gen.  Carlos  F.,  ex-President  of  Do- 
minican Republic,  Paris,  France,  March  2. 

Morle,  Richard  P.,  United  States  Commissioner, 
New  York  City,  January  18. 

Morris,  Ellis  (73),  veteran  of  Confederate  Army, 
New  York  City,  November  17. 

Morse,  James  Edward  F.,  Inventor,  New  York 
City,  September  18. 

Moses,  Col.  Franklyn  J.  (53),  of  United  States 
Marines,  Vera  Cruz,  September  26. 

Moseley,  Dr.  William  B.  (45),  hospital  alienist, 
New  York  City,  June  26. 

Moulton,  Eliza  (87),  philanthropist,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y.,  October  8. 

Muller,  Carl  C.  (83),  musician,  New  York  City, 
June  4. 

Murray,  Sir  John  (73),  naturalist  and  oceanog- 
rapher,  Edinburgh,  March  16. 

Myer,  Brig. -Gen.  Albert  Lee  (67),  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), July  17. 

Nagle,  Charles  F.  (73).  Lieutenant-Commander 
U.  S.  N.  (retired),  Brooklyn,  May  26. 

Nash,  Philip  (55),  executive  manager  of  United 
Booking  Office,  New  York  City,  October  4. 

Naughton,  W.  W.  (60),  sporting  writer,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  March  10. 

Nelson,  Rear-Admiral  Maurice  H.  (82),  Ports- 
mouth, London,  September  7. 

Nelson,  William  (67),  lawyer  and  author,  Mata- 
moras,  Pa.,  August  10. 

Neuhuys,  Albert  (70),  Dutch  painter,  Switzer- 
land, February  27. 

Neville,  George  W.  (51),  ex-President  of  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18. 

Newman,  Charles  (80),  one  of  the  last  "Forty- 
niners,"  New  York  City,  November  4. 

Nichols,  James  E.  (70),  wholesale  grocer,  Marien- 
bad,  Austria,  July  21. 

Niles,  Rt.  Rev.  William  W.  (82),  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  March  31. 

Nixon,  Sir  Christopher  J.  (65),  former  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland, 
Dublin,  July  19. 

Nordica,  Mme.  Lillian  (56),  opera  singer,  Batavia, 
Island  of  Java,  May  10. 

Norris,  John  (58),  journalist,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
March  21. 

Norris,  Zoe  Anderson,  writer,  New  York  City, 
February  13. 

Norton,  E.  H.  (92),  jurist,  Platte  City,  Mo., 
August  6. 

Oastler,  William  C.  (84),  art  collector,  New  York 
City,  March  30. 

O'Brien,  Baron  (72),  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ire- 
land, Dublin,  September  8. 

O'Donnell,  John  "Farmer"  (84),  editor  and  civic 
worker,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  April  19. 

Oglesby,  Margaret  (65),  painter,  New  York  City, 
November  12. 

Olcott,  Nelson  (65),  banker,  New  Canaan,  Ct., 
July  11. 

Olmstead,  A.  G.  (87),  jurist,  Coudersport,  Pa., 
September  21. 

Opdycke,  Leonard  E.  (56),  social  service  worker, 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  September  3. 

O'Byrne,  Dr.  William  J.  (69),  physician,  Bronx, 
N.  Y.,  July  19. 

Opie,  Dr.  Thomas  (72),  Baltimore  College  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  6. 

Oppenheimer,  Leo  (66),  publisher,  College  Point, 
N.  Y.,  September  11. 

Orr.  Alexander  E.  (83),  merchant,  Brooklyn, 
June  3. 

Osborn,  Gen.  Francis  A.  (80),  civil  war  veteran, 
March  11. 


O'Shaughnessy,  Col.  James  F.,  promoter  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,   New  York   City,   March  4. 

Page,  William  C.  (73),  manufacturer.  New  York 
City,  June  29. 

Paget,  Lady  Alfred  (84),  London,  May  3. 

Palmore,  Rev.  Dr.  William  B.  (70),  editor  and 
philanthropist,  Richmond,  Va.,  July  5. 

Palmer,  Dr.  M.  W.  (92),  physician,  New  York 
City,  April  10. 

Pangborn,  Major  Joseph  P.  (70),  authority  on 
transportation,    Baltimore,    Md.,    Aug.    15. 

Parker,  James  (83),  former  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander U.  S.  N.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
March  23. 

Park,  Dr.  Roswell  (61),  surgeon  and  cancer  spe- 
cialist, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  15. 

Parton,  Arthur  (72),  landscape  artist,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  March  7. 

Paterson,  William  (75),  Canadian  statesman  and 
manufacturer,    Brantford,     Ont.,     March     18. 

Payne,  Edmund  (49),  comedian,  London,  July  1. 

Peabody,  Dr.  George  L.  (64),  formerly  New  York 
physician,  Newport,  R.  I.,  October  30. 

Pearson,  William  H.  (61),  banker,  Newark,  N.  J., 
May  14. 

Peck,  Harry  Thurston  (58),  educator  and  essay- 
ist, Stamford,  Ct.,  March  23. 

Pefia,  Dr.  Roque  Saenz  (63),  President  of  Ar- 
gentina, Buenos  Ayres,  August  9. 

Pender,  Col.  James  W.  (83),  civil  war  veteran, 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  July  1.' 

Perkins,  George  D.  (74),  journalist  and  former 
member  of  Congress,  February  3. 

Perrot,  George  (82),  archaeologist,  Paris,  June  30. 

Perry,  Capt.  James  (69),  civil  war  veteran, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  9. 

Perugini,  Signor  (60),  retired  singer,  Philadelphia, 
December  4. 

Pevear,  H.  A.  (85),  philanthropist,  Lynn,  Mass., 
May  14. 

Phelan,  Thomas  A.  (69),  merchant,  Larchmont, 
N.  Y.,  June  14. 

Phelps,  Delos  P.  (76),  lawyer,  Chicago,  111., 
June  28. 

Phillips,  Guy,  railroad  official,  New  York  City, 
July  2. 

Picard,  Alcide  (74),  publisher  of  educational 
books  in  France,  February  13. 

Picq'uart,  Gen.  Marie-Georges  (59),  chief  de- 
fender of  Dreyfus  and  French  Minister  of  War, 
Amiens,  France,  January  19. 

Pierce,  Charles  S.  S.  (74),  philosopher,  Milford» 
Pa.,  April  20. 

Pierce,  Dr.  R.  V.  (74),  manufacturer  of  medicines, 
St.  Vincent's  Island,  Cal.,  February  4. 

Ping-Chun,  Gen.  Chao,  ex-Premier  of  China, 
Tientsin,  China,  February  27. 

Pister,  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  (72),  church  official,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  October  8. 

Pitman,  Will  R.  (65),  cycle  racing  official,  New 
York  City,  October  4. 

Plancon,  Pol  Henri  (60),  French  opera  singer 
Paris,  August  12. 

Piatt,  Jesse,  Kingston,  Mass.,  July  24. 

Pooton,  James,  journalist,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.» 
February  24. 

Pope  Plus  X.  (79),  Rome,  August  20. 

Post,  Alfred  Seton  (68),  horseman,  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  April  6. 

Post,  Charles  W.  (60),  cereal  manufacturer, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal..  May  9. 

Potter,  Mrs.  Frances  S.  (47),  suffragist  and  au- 
thor, Minneapolis,  March  25. 

Potter,  Mrs.  G.  G.  (40),  millionaire  society 
leader,  Elpomar,  Col.,  September  12. 

Potter,  William  B.  (68),  metallurgist,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  July  14. 

Powers,  Orlando  W.  (62),  prosecutor  of  Mormon 
polygamists,  January  2. 

Poynting,  John  Henry  (62),  professor  of  physics, 
London,  March  31. 

Prendergast,  Mgr.  J.  J.  (76),  of  Archdiocese 
of  California,  San  Francisco,   Cal.,  January  19. 

Price,  Overton  W.  (39),  conservation  head,  Rugby 
Grange,  N.  C,  June  11. 

Price,  Dr.  Vincent  C.  (82),  Inventor  of  baking 
powder,  July  15. 

Prindle,  Mrs.  Almira  (77),  "Mother  Prindle,'* 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  19. 

Raleigh,  Cecil  (58),  dramatic  author,  London, 
November  10. 

Ramage,  Dr.  Burr  J.  (55),  March  23. 
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Ramsay,  Francis  M.  (81),  Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  N., 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  19. 

Ramsay,  Dr.  Otto  G.  (44),  professor  of  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  June  12. 

Rankin,  McKee  (73),  veteran  actor,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  April  17. 

Raphael.  William  (81),  artist,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, March  16. 

Raub,  Dr.  Michael  W.  (78),  Pennsylvania  nat- 
uralist, August  8. 

Rawlins,  John  A.  (40),  poloist,  Mlneola,  L.  I., 
August  27. 

Raymond,  Mrs.  Henry  J.  (92),  widow  of  the 
founder  of  the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
City,  October  13. 

Rayner,  Sir  Thomas  Crossley  (54),  Chief  Justice 
of  British  Guiana,  May  22. 

Reamey,  Lazarus  (65),  Commander  of  U.  S.  N. 
(retired),    Washington,  D.  C,  May  25. 

Reclus,  Prof.  Paul  (67),  French  surgeon,  Paris, 
July  29. 

Rector,  Charles  E.  (70),  long  famous  as  restau- 
rant man,  Rumson,  N.  J.,  September  23. 

Redding,  Robert  J.  (78),  agriculturist,  Griffin, 
Ga.,  June  4. 

Redpath,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  (91),  originator  of  Memo- 
rial Day  observance,  Maiden,  Mass.,  Au- 
gust 21. 

Reed,  Mrs.  S.  G.  (93),  School  for  Girls,  New  York 
City,  November  17. 

Rehn,  Frank  K.  M.  (66),  artist,  Magnolia,  Mass., 
July  7. 

Reid,  George  C.  (74),  Brigadier-General  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  Washington,   D.  C,  March  15. 

Reisinger,  Hugo  (58),  art  collector  and  merchant, 
Langenschwalbach,    Germany,    September    29. 

Revoil,  Paul  (57),  French  diplomat,  April  29. 

Reyburn,  John  E.  (68),  ex-Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  D.  C,  January  4. 

Rhinelander,  Mrs.  Matilda  Oakley,  society 
woman.  New  York  City. 

Rhinelander,  Serena  (85),  New  York  City, 
June  11. 

Rice,  Edward  C.  (76),  merchant,  New  York  City, 
June  26. 

Rice,  Henry  (79),  merchant  and  philanthropist, 
West  End,  N.  J.,  June  7. 

Rice,  Frank  (70),  ex-Secretary  of  State,  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  December  5. 

Richardson,  James  D.  (71),  politician,  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tenn.,  July  24. 

Richardson,  Prof.  Rufus  B.  (69),  archaeologist, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  March  10. 

Richardson,  William,  ex-United  States  Con- 
gressman, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  31. 

Riis.  Jacob  A.  (65),  reformer,  author  and  social 
worker,  Barre,  Mass.,  May  26. 

Roberts,  Karl  (82),  British  Field  Marshal, 
France,  November  14. 

Robertson,  Julius  (65),  philanthropist,  New  York 
City,  October  21. 

Robeson.  Henry  B.  (72),  retired  Rear-Admiral  of 
U.  S.  N.,  Walpole,  N.  H.,  July  16. 

Robinson,  Thomas  M.  (77),  cotton  merchant, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  31. 

Roca,  Gen.  Julio  Argentine)  (71),  ex-President  of 
Argentina,   Buenos  Ayres,  October   19. 

Rodenberg,  Prof.  Julius  (83),  German  poet,  Ber- 
lin, July  11. 

Rogers,  James  (75),  retired  builder,  New  York 
city,  June 

Rojas,  P  l  (83),  Minister  from  Venezuela  to  the 
United  States.   Atlantic  City,   X.  J.,  June  26. 

Roma,  count  Alexander,  Garlbaldlan  leader  in 
Balkan  war.  Athens,  Greece,  July  24. 

Rosenthal,    William    (90),   journalist,   January  2. 

Ross,  Sir  George  W.  (73),  Canadian  statesman, 
Toronto,  (  'anada.   March  7. 

Rossiter,  Rev,  Dr.  S.  B.  (72),  Presbyterian 
clergyman.  Clifton  Springs.   X.  Y.,  June  24. 

Roujon,  Henry  Francois  J.  (01),  Commander  of 
ttie  Legion  of  Honor.  Paris,  June  1. 

Rowe,  M.  !•'.  (85),  retired  editor,  Osslnlng,  N.  Y., 
March  12. 

Russell,  James  ("Jlmmle")  (51),  actor.  Elm- 
hurst,  L.   I  .  January  31. 

Russell.  Salem  T.  (96),  ex-President  of  Xew  York 

siock  Exchange,  New  York  city.  December  i. 

Ryan,  Thomas  '77>,  formerly  United  States 
Minister  to   Mexico,    Muskogee,  okla..   April    ">. 

Sabln,  Bishop  Oliver  C.  (74),  Evang.  Christian 
Science  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  January  14. 


Said  Pasha  (84),  former  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey, 
Constantinople,  March  1. 

Sales,  Pierre  (60),  French  author,  Paris,  France, 
April  9. 

Salverley,  Charles  (80),  sculptor,  February  25. 

Sawyer,  Brlg.-Gm.  James  E.  (87),  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired), May  29. 

Scalding,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  (53),  Episcopal 
bishop,  Portland,  Ore.,  May  27. 

Scanlon,  Michael  A.  (43),  Mayor  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  Lawrence,  August  16. 

Scarborough,  Rt.  Rev.  John  (82),  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  March  14. 

Schermerhorn,  Charles  A.  (75).  of  one  of  the  old- 
est families  in  New  York   City,  October  2. 

Schuyler,  Mrs.  Katharine  B.  (74),  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  July  6. 

Schuyler,  Montgomery  (71),  editorial  writer. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Julv  16. 

Schuyler,  William  (59),  author,  Nyack,  N.  Y., 
July  7. 

Scott,  William  (70),  horseman,  New  York  City, 
October  12. 

Sears,  Francis  B.  (65),  banker,  Weston,  Mass., 
August  26. 

Sears,  Richard  W.  (50),  mail  order  merchant, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  September  28. 

Seasongood,  Gen.  Lewis  (78),  banker,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  November  29. 

Sebastian,  John  (65),  railroad  official,  Evanston, 
111.,  March  1. 

Severance,  Mrs.  Caroline  (94),  known  as  "mother 
of  women's  clubs,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Novem- 
ber 10. 

Shallenberger,  William  S.  (75),  ex-Congressman, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  15.        ' 

Sheedy,  Dr.  D.  M.  (48),  physician,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  October  31. 

Shelby,  David  D.  (66),  Judge,  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,   Huntsville,  Ala.,  August  22. 

Sheldon,  Dr.  Andrew  F.  (84),  civil  war  surgeon, 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  January  4. 

Shields,  John  A.  (74),  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  7. 

Shiland,  Andrew  (59),  lawyer,  New  York  City, 
March  24. 

Shrady,  Dr.  John  (84),  New  York  physician, 
Stamford,  Ct.,  November  11. 

Sickles,  Major-General  Daniel  E.  (93),  hero 
of  Gettysburg,  New  York  City,  May  2. 

Simpson,  Dr.  William  K.  (59),  throat  and  nose 
specialist,  New  York  City,  February  6. 

Sinclair,  Henry  H.  (56),  hydro-electric  engineer, 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  August  31. 

Skalon,  Gen.,  Viceroy  of  Russian  Poland,  War- 
saw, February  15. 

Smith,  Augustus  (99),  oldest  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  July  27. 

Smith,  James  H.  (67),  editor,  Connecticut, 
June  6. 

Smith,  John  B.  (76),  ex-Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ilillsboro,  N.  H.,  August  10. 

Smith,  John  J.  C.  (79),  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer, Passaic,  N.  J.,  May   12. 

Smith,  Sir  William  Alexander  (60),  founder  of 
the  Boys'  Brigade,  London,  May  10. 

Spalding,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  S.  (49).  Bishop  of  Episcopal 
Church  in  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City,  September  25. 

Spitz ka.  Dr.  Edward  Charles  (61),  neurologist 
and  alienist,  Xew  York  City,  January  13. 

Stanton,  Horace  H.  (70),  artist.  New  Rochelle, 
X.  Y..  September  13. 

Steele.  Rev.  Daniel  (90),  first  President  of  Syra- 
cuse  University,    Milron,    Mass.,   September  2. 

Sterrett,  Prof.  John  11.  S.  (63),  noted  archaeolo- 
gist. Ithaca,    X.  Y..  June  17. 

Stevens,  Mis.  Lillian  M.  N.  (70),  President  of 
the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  Portland.  Me..  April  6. 

Stevens,  Rear-Admiral  Thomas  II.  (fifi),  U.  S.  N. 
(retired),    Washington,    D.   C,   October  6. 

Stevenson,  Adlal  Knlng  (7S),  former  Yico-1'resi- 
ilent    of   the    United    States.    Chicago,   June   13. 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  (56),  widow  of  famous 
novelist.  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  February  is. 

Stokes,  Henry  B.  (6<$),  former  Preside.it  of  Man- 
hattan Life  Insurance  Company.  New  York 
city.  January  2. 

Stone.  Sir  Benjamin  (76),  photographer  and  au- 
thor, London.  July  2. 

Storer.  Prof.  F.  H.  (82),  chemist  and  author, 
Boston,  Mass..  July  30. 
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Straight,  Sir  Douglas  (70),  journalist,  London, 
June  3. 

Strathcona,  Lord,  and  Mount  Royal  (Donald 
Alexander  Smith)  (94),  Canadian  High  Com- 
missioner, London,  England,  January  21. 

Strout,  Sewell  C.  (87),  jurist,  Portland,  Me., 
August  10. 

Stuart,  John  C,  railroad  official,  Garden  City, 
L.  I.,  March  4. 

Stubbs,  Dr.  Joseph  Edward  (64),  President  of 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  May  27. 

Sullivan,  James  E.  (52),  America's  foremost 
leader  in  athletics,  New  York  City,  Sept.  16. 

Sullivan,  Timothy  D.  (87),  writer  and  former 
Nationalist  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Dublin,  Ireland,  March  31. 

Swan,  Sir  Joseph  W.  (86),  inventor,  London, 
England,  May  27. 

Swank,  James  M.  (82),  author  and  iron  and  steel 
expert,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  21. 

Swift,  Samuel  (41),  noted  musical  and  art  critic, 
New  York  City,  July  21. 

Swinburne,  Sir  John  (83),  retired  Captain  of 
Royal  Navy,  London,  July  15. 

Tack,  Theodore  E.  (77),  oil  pioneer,  New  York 
City,  August  14. 

Taggart,  Hugh  Thomas  (70),  member  of  Washing- 
ton Bar,  October  8. 

Tannehiil,  Mrs.  F.  A.  (83),  actress,  New  York 
City,  April  9. 

Taylor,  Gen.  John  P.  (87),  civil  war  veteran, 
Readville,  Pa.,  June  30. 

Teller,  Henry  Moore  (84),  ex-United  States 
Senator,  Denver,  Col.,  February  23. 

Tennlel,  Sir  John  (94),  illustrator  and  car- 
toonist,   London,    England,   February   26. 

Thomas,  Brandon  (59),  playwright,  London, 
June  19. 

Thomas,  Warren  L.  (70),  Knights  Templar, 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  November  24. 

Thomson,  Capt.  E.  F.  (76),  civil  war  veteran, 
Washington,  January  25. 

Thomson,  James  W.  (78),  Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  N., 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  March  17. 

Thorne,  Thomas  W.  (71),  member  N.  Y.  Stock 
Exchange,   New  Rochelle,   N.  Y.,  February   3. 

Ticknor,  Benjamin  Holt  (71),  publisher,  Boston, 
Mass.,  January  16. 

Tillinghast,  Stephen  Gale  (91),  prominent  Spirit- 
ualist, July  13. 

Tilyou,  George  C.  (53),  promoter  seaside  amuse- 
ments, Brooklyn,  November  30. 

Totten,  William  H.  B.  (84),  merchant,  Avon, 
N.  J.,  July  4. 

Tower,  G.  E.  (78),  U.  S.  N.,  Washington,  June  9. 

Townsend,  George  Alfred  (73),  journalist  and 
novelist  under  the  pen  name  of  "Gath,"  New 
York  City,  April  15. 

Tucker,  Rt.  Rev.  A.  R.  (65),  Canon  of  Durham, 
Westminster  Abbey,  June  15. 

Traill,  Dr.  Anthony  (76),  provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  October  15. 

True,  Dr.  Frederick  W.  (56),  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  June  25. 

Truman,  Dr.  James  (88),  formerly  of  University 
of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   November  26. 

Turner,  George  W.  (58),  journalist,  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  November  11. 

Tuttle,  Lucius,  railroad  official,  Brookline,  Mass., 
November  30. 

Tyrrell,  Robert  Y.  (70),  educator  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  London,  September  21. 

Upton,  Prof.  Winslow  (61),  Dean  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  R.  I.,  January  8. 

Uribe-Uribe,  Gen.  Rafael,  Colombian  statesman, 
Bogota,  Colombia,  October  16. 

Uriburu,  Jose  Evaristo,  former  President  of 
Argentine  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres,  October  25. 

Vanderbilt,  George  W.  (5D,  millionaire,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  March  6. 

Van  Cott,  Martaret  Newton  (84),  evangelist, 
August  29. 

Van  Name,  David  G.  (65),  editor,  Mariners' 
Harbor,  S.  I.,  June  11. 

Van  Norden,  Warner  (72),  banker  and  philan- 
thropist. New  York  City,  January  1. 

Van  Tieghem,  Philippe  E.  L.  (75),  French  botan- 
ist, Paris,  April  28. 

Van  Zandt,  Milton  B.  (65),  railroad  official,  New 
York  City,  July  7. 

Villiers,  Edward  Hyde  (68),  Fifth  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, London,  October  2. 


Vogel,  Frank  E.,  partner  of  Henry  Siegel,  New 
York  City,  October  19. 

Von  Haxthausen,  E.  (56),  German  diplomat, 
Berlin,  July  13. 

Von  Heyse,  Johann  Ludwig  P.  (84),  novelist  and 
dramatist,  Munich,  Germany,  April  2. 

Von  Lossberg,  Otto  (48),  military  journalist, 
Berlin,  July  22. 

Von  Mauser,  Dr.  Paul  (76),  inventor,  Berlin, 
May  29. 

Von  Romberg,  Capt.  Maximilian  Baron,  of  the 
Eightieth  Prussian  Fusiliers,  killed  in  battle, 
September  22. 

Von  Schuch,  Ernst  (67),  operatic  conductor, 
Dresden,  May  10. 

Von  Suttner,  Baroness  Bertha  (71),  novelist, 
Vienna,  June  21. 

Von  Waldersee,  Countess  Mary  Esther  (77), 
widow  of  famous  field  marshal,  Hanover, 
Germany,  July  4. 

Voorhees,  Willard  P.  (63),  jurist,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  May  31. 

Wagner,  Gen.  Louis  (75),  banker  and  former 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  15. 

Wainwright,  William  (74),  railroad  official,  At- 
lantic City,  May  14. 

Wainwright,  Dr.  Charles  S.,  noted  instructor  in 
internal  medicine,  May  6. 

Walden,  Rev.  John  Morgan  (82),  Bishop  of 
M.   E.    Church,   Daytona,     Fla.,    January    21. 

Wallace,  Commodore  Rush  R.  (79),  U.  S.  N. 
(retired),  New  York  City,  June  12. 

Warman,  Cyrus  G.  (59),  "Poet  of  the  Rockies," 
Chicago,  III.,  April  7. 

Watts-Dunton,  Walter  T.  (81),  poet  and  critic, 
London,  June  7. 

Weaver,  Capt.  Peter  L.  (57),  military  authority, 
Glenside,  Pa.,  July  20. 

Weber,  William  '"Judge,"  journalist,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  September  3. 

Weeks,  Mrs.  Amanda  (89),  last  survivor  of  those 
arrested  at  time  of  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  Washington,  September  9. 

Weeks,  Rt.  Rev.  William  F.  (55),  Bishop  Coad- 
jutor of  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Ver- 
mont, October  23. 

Weightman,  Richard  C.  (69),  newspaper  con- 
tributor, Washington,   D.   C,   February    17. 

Weisman,  Prof.  August  (80),  famous  zoologist, 
Berlin,  November  6. 

Weiss,  Micajah  (114),  oldest  man  in  New  York, 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  September  24. 

Weldon,  Mrs.  Georgina  (77),  singer,  Brighton, 
England,  January  12. 

Welles,  Edgar  T.  (71),  railroad  official,  New  York 
City,  August  22. 

Welsh,  Charles  (63),  author  and  literary  critic, 
September  12. 

Wendel,  John  G.  (75),  real  estate  operator,  Santa, 
Monica,  Cal.,  November  30. 

Wendel,  L.  (71),  formerly  in  the  National  Guard, 
New  York  City,  April  4. 

Wernz,  Rev.  Francis  X.,  "The  Black  Pope"  (72), 
Rome,  August  20. 

West,  Capt.  E.  E.,  Rhea  Springs,  Tenn.,  July  17. 

Westlnghouse,  George  (68),  Inventor,  New  York 
City,  March  12. 

Westinghouse,  Mrs.  George  (70),  widow  of  the  late, 
noted  inventor,  Erskine  Park,  Mass.,  June  23. 

Wever,  John  M.  (67),  ex-Congressman  and 
banker,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  September  27. 

Weyerhaeuser,  Frederick  (80),  "lumber  king,'*' 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  April  4. 

Weyl,  Max  (77),  landscape  artist,  Washington, 
July  6. 

Whistler,  Gen.  Garland  N.  (66),  inventor  of 
smokeless  powder,   Pensacola,   Fla.,   June    26, 

White,  George  W.  (72),  merchant  and  civil  war 
veteran,  New  York  City,  October  11. 

Whitney,  Daniel  D.  (95),  ex-Mayor  of  Brooklyn,. 
New  York,  November  10. 

Whitney,  Sir  James  P.  (70),  Premier  of  Ontario,, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  September  25. 

Willard,  Judge  C.  A.  (67),  Minnesota  jurist, 
Minneapolis,  March  12. 

Wills,  Henry  T.  (57),  authority  on  tariffs  and  in- 
ternational trade,  April  26.   • 

Willets,  William,  stock  farmer,  Mlddletown, 
N.  Y.,  October  18. 

Williams.  Major  Leander  P.  (84),  civil  war  vet- 
eran, Washington,  D.  C,  May  17. 
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Williams,  Morgan  Bransby  (89),  British  builder 
of  European  railways,  London,  June    22. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Elllen  Louise  Axsen  (54),  wife 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  6. 

Wilson,  Gen.  James  Grant  (82),  civil  war 
veteran  and  author,  New  York  City,  Feb.  1. 

Winchell,  Prof.  Newton  H.  (74),  eminent  Min- 
nesota geologist,  May  2. 

Winnemucca,  Lee  (90),  Piute  Indian  Chief,  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Winslow,  Rear-Admiral  H.  (66),  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tired), Florence,  Italy,  September  24. 

Wltherbee,  Barrett  (26),  journalist,  New  York 
City,  August  24. 

Wood,  Dr.  James  R.  (76),  physician,  New  York 
City,  August  9. 

Woodbury,  Dr.  J.  McGaw  (58),  public  official, 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  September  23. 


Woods,    Harry    (51),    Illinois    State    Secretary, 

Springfield,  111.,  October  12. 
Woodward,    J.    B.     (84),    banker,    Bordentown, 

N.  J.,  September  2. 

Worden,  D.  T.  (78),  retired  New  York  banker. 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  July  9. 

Wormser,  Isidor  (45),  retired  banker,  France, 
June  22. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Marie  R.,  author  and  historian, 
Liberty,  N.  Y.,  February  1. 

Wright,  William  A.  (83),  Shakespearean  and 
Biblical  scholar,  London.  May  20. 

Woolverton,  William  H.  (70),  publisher,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  January  21. 

Young,  J.  S.  (66),  jurist,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Zimmerman,  Col.  Thomas  C.  (76),  journalist* 
Reading,  Pa.,  November  9. 


RECORD    OF    EVENTS    IN    1914. 


APRIL  1— PERMANENT  GOVERNMENT  FOR  CANAL  ZONE  IN  EFFECT.  APRIL  17 — 
TREATY  BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND  COLOMBIA  SIGNED,  GIVING  $25,000,000  AS 
INDEMNITY  TO  COLOMBIA.  APRIL  21 — UNITED  STATES  MARINES  LANDED  AT  VERA 
CRUZ.  MAY  29 — STEAMSHIP  EMPRESS  OF  IRELAND  SUNK,  CAUSING  LOSS  OF  1,024  LIVES. 
JUNE  28— ARCHDUKE  FRANCIS  FERDINAND,  HEIR  TO  THRONE  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
AND  HIS  WIFE,  DUCHESS  OF  HOHENBERG,  ASSASSINATED.  JULY  31 — STOCK  EXCHANGES 
CLOSED  BECAUSE  OF  WAR  CONDITIONS  ABROAD.  AUG.  6— MRS.  WOODROW  WILSON, 
WIFE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  DIED.  AUG.  15— PANAMA  CANAL  FORMALLY  OPENED  TO 
COMMERCE.  AUG.  20— POPE  PIUS  X.  DIED.  SEPT.  15 — COLORADO  STRIKERS  ACCEPTED 
PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  PROPOSALS  FOR  A  SETTLEMENT.  SEPT.  18 — KING  GEORGE 
SIGNED  IRISH  HOME  RULE  AND  WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT  BILLS.  SEPT.  25 — SENATE 
RATIFIED  PEACE  TREATIES  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN;  SIGNED  SEPT. 
15.  OCT.  10— KING  CHARLES  OF  RUMANIA  DIED.  OCT.  11— FERDINAND,  NEPHEW  OF 
THE  LATE  KING,  TOOK  THE  OATH  OF  OFFICE  AS  KING  OF  RUMANIA.  OCT.  14 — 
CLAYTON  TRUST  BILL  SIGNED.  OCT.  17— THE  DECREE  DISSOLVING  THE  NEW  YORK. 
NEW  HAVEN  AND  HARTFORD  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  WAS  SIGNED.  NOV.  16— FEDERAL 
BANKS   OPENED.      DEC.    12— NEW   YORK   STOCK   EXCHANGE  REOPENED. 

WAR  DECLARATIONS— JULY  28— AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  ON  SERVIA.  AUG.  1— GERMANY 
ON  RUSSIA.  AUG.  4 — GERMANY  ON  FRANCE.  AUG.  4— GREAT  BRITAIN  ON  GERMANY. 
AUG.  4 — WITHOUT  FORMAL  DECLARATION,  GERMANY  ON  BELGIUM.  AUG.  6 — AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY  ON  RUSSIA.  AUG.  10— FRANCE  ON  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  AUG.  12 — GREAT 
BRITAIN  ON  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  AUG.  23 — JAPAN  ON  GERMANY.  OCT.  29— TURKEY 
ON  RUSSIA.    [See  Index  for  "*  Review  of  the  War  in  Europe."] 


Jan.  2.  Orvllle  Wright  demonstrated  his  new 
Invention,  the  automatic  stabilizer,  making  seven 
flights  at  Dayton  with  his  hands  off  the  plane 
mechanism. 

Jan.  2.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  announced  their 
withdrawal  from  directorships  in  27  large  cor- 
porations. 

Jan.  3-4.  A  second  heavy  storm  within  10 
days  added  to  the  destruction  of  many  residences 
and  hotels  on  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  coasts. 

Jan.  5.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  announced 
a  profit-sharing  plan  to  distribute  annually  $10,- 
000,000   among  26,000     wage-earning    employes. 

Jan.  6.  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirmed  sentences  of  24  officials  of  the  In- 
ternational Structural  Iron  Workers  convicted  of 
conspiracy. 

Jan.  10.  German  army  officers  accused  of 
ill-treating  civilians  at  Zabern,  Alsace,  were  ac- 
quitted by  a  court-martial. 

Jan.  10.  Mexican  rebels,  reinforced  by  Gen. 
Villa  and  fresh  troops,  captured  OJinaga  City. 

Jan.  11.  The  eruption  of  a  volcano  on  Sakura 
Island,  Japan,  destroyed  three  towns  and  several 
bundled  persons  were  killed. 

Jan.  12.  Both  branches  of  Congress  resumed 
sessions  after  holiday  recess. 

Jan.  12.  The  last  rock  barrier  In  the  aque- 
duct to  brlnu  water  from  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains to  New  York  City  was  blasted. 

Jan.  13.  The  Wright  patents  for  balancing 
heavler-than-atr  flying  machines  were  upheld  In 
United  States  <  iircult  Court  of  Appeals  as  against 
the  Curtlsa  machine. 

Jan.  13.  The  Mexican  Government  sus- 
pended Hie  payment  of  Interest  on  thj  national 
debt  for  six  months. 

Jan.  20.  The  Wisconsin  Eugenic  Marriage 
law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Circuit 
Court. 


Jan.  20.  Both  branches  of  Congress  assem- 
bled in  the  House  Chamber  were  addressed  by 
President  Wilson  on  the  regulation  of  large  cor- 
porations. 

Jan.  21.  The  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  in 
his  annual  address  to  the  Diet,  stated  that  the 
replies  of  the  United  States  to  protests  against 
the  California  Anti-Alien  Land  bills  were  not 
satisfactory  to  Japan. 

Jan.  24.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  author- 
izing the  Government  to  construct  and  operate 
a  railroad  In  Alaska  to  cost  not  more  than  $40.- 
000,000  and  to  be  not  more  than  1,000  miles  long. 

Jan.  27.  The  President  signed  an  executive 
order  establishing  a  permanent  civil  government 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Jan.  27.  The  Canadian  Postmaster-General 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  parcel-post 
service. 

Jan.  28.  Direct  wireless  communication  was 
established  between  Germany  and  United  States. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  sent  the  flrst  message  of  greet- 
ing to  President  Wilson. 

Jan.  28.  The  Michigan  "Blue  Sky"  law  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court. 

Jan.  29.  The  Chinese  Administrative  Coun- 
cil re-established  Confucianism  as  the  state  re- 
ligion. 

Jan.  30.  Old  Dominion  Line  steamer  Monroe 
sunk  by  steamer  Nantucket;  41   lives  lost. 

Feb.  2.  Joseph  Cassldy,  Democratic  boss  of 
Queens  BorouRh,  New  York  City,  was  convicted 
of  selling  a  nomination  for  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1011. 

Feb.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives 
amended  the  Burnett  bill  so  as  to  exclude  all 
Asiatic    Immigrants.      Rescinded    Feb.    3. 

Feb.   3.     President.    WUson    issued    a    procla- 
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mation  lifting  the  embargo  on  the  shipment  of 
arms  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 

Feb.  10.  Andrew  Carnegie  contributed  $2,- 
000.000  toward  the  work  of  the  Cburch  Peace 
Union. 

Feb.  10.  King  George,  in  a  speech  opening 
the  fourth  session  of  the  present  British  Parlia- 
ment, urged  mutual  concessions  in  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  controversy. 

Feb.  11.  A  mutual  divorce  was  granted  to 
Clarence  H.  Mackay  and  wife  by  the  courts  of 
France. 

Feb.  11.  The  first  direct  wireless  messages 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  were 
sent  and  received  as  a  test  of  the  new  Telefunken 
tower  at  Sayville,  L.  I. 

Feb.  12.  Ground  was  broken  in  Potomac 
Park,  Washington,  for  the  §2,000,000  memorial 
to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Feb.  13.  The  Philippine  Progressive  party 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  independence  for  the 
Islands  under  the  protectorate  of  the  United 
States. 

Feb.  15.  New  York  State  Treasurer  John  J. 
Kennedy  committed  suicide. 

Feb.  17.  The  German  Imperial  Parliament 
granted  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the 
Olympic  games  to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  1916. 

Feb.  17.  The  New  Jersey  Senate  unani- 
mously adopted  a  Presidential  Primary  bill. 

Feb.  17.  A  general  treaty  of  arbitration  with 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Feb.  18.  United  States  Senator  Gore  exon- 
erated in  a  suit  brought  against  him  for  assault 
and  defamation. 

Feb.  IS.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  construction  by 
the  Government  of  a  railroad  in  Alaska. 

Feb.  19.  Two  lives  were  lost  and  damage  to 
property  estimated  at  SI, 000,000  was  caused  by 
rain  in  Southern  California. 

Feb.  21.  Prince  William  of  Wied  accepted 
the  throne  of  Albania. 

Feb.  21.  The  Senate  ratified  the  general 
treaties  of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy 
and  Japan. 

Feb.  23.  The  New  York  Assembly  adopted 
a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the 
short  ballot. 

Feb.  24.  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
granted  new  trial  to  Charles  Becker  and  affirmed 
the  verdict  of  murder  in  first  degree  against  the 
four  gunmen. 

Feb.  24.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  that  the  adulteration  of  food  prod- 
ucts, to  be  punished  under  the  Food  and  Drug 
act,  must  be  carried  to  the  point  where  the  adul- 
teration actually  disguised  defects  in  the  food  or 
where  the  use  of  poisons  made  the  product  act- 
ually deleterious  to  the  consumer. 

Feb.  26.  King  George  witnessed  a  close 
11-inning  baseball  game  in  London  between  the 
Giants  and  the  White  Sox,  the  latter  winning  by 
the  score  of  5  to  4. 

March  1.  New  York  and  the  Metropolitan 
District  was  practically  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  because  of  snow  storm. 

March  1.  The  entire  State  of  Tennessee  be- 
came "dry." 

March  4.  Frank  Tannenbaum,  leader  of 
I.  W.  W.'s,  and  189  of  his  followers  were  arrested 
In  St.  Alphonsus's  Church,  New  York  City. 

March  5.  President  Wilson  addressed  both 
branches  of  Congress  and  urged  the  repeal  of  the 
toll-exemption  clause  of  the  Panama  Canal  act 
of  1912. 

March  9.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  the  convictions  of  Frank  M. 
Ryan  and  23  other  members  of  the  Iron  Workers' 
Union  in  the  dynamiting  cases. 

March  9.  Fire  destroyed  the  home  of  the 
Missouri  Athletic  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  causing 
the  death  of  30  people. 

March  10.  The  Velasquez  painting,  the 
Rokeby  Venus,  was  mutilated  by  a  militant  Eng- 
lish suffragette  in  London. 

March  11.  Federal  troops  in  Ecuador,  under 
President  Plaza,  captured  Esmeraldas. 

March  11.     An  attack  by  Arabs  upon  Italian 


troops  in  Tripoli  caused  the  death  of  250  Arabs 
and  45  native  and  Italian  soldiers. 

March  12.  President  Wilson  signed  the  bill 
which  authorized  the  construction  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  railroad  in  Alaska. 

March  13.  After  sixty  years  of  existence  the 
United  States  Express  Company  decided  to  re- 
tire from  business. 

March  14.  A  storm  inundated  several  towns 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  Russia, 
and  about  1,000  lives  were  lost. 

March  14.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Servia  at  Constantinople. 

March  14.  Failure  of  the  Siegel  stores  and 
the  bank  of  Henry  Siegel  &  Co.  in  New  York 
City. 

March  15.  An  earthquake  occurred  in  the 
prefecture  of  Akita,  Island  of  Hondo. 

March  16.  The  wife  of  Joseph  Caillaux, 
French  Minister  of  Finance,  shot  and  killed  Gas- 
ton Calmette,  editor  of  the  Figaro. 

March  17.  Caillaux  resigned  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  Finance. 

March  17.  Fire  destroyed  College  Hall,  one 
of  the  structures  of  Wellesley  College. 

March  23.  The  battleship  Okahoma  was 
launched  at  Camden,  N.  J. 

March  24.     The    Japanese    Cabinet   resigned. 

March  24.  Mayor  Mitchel's  Police  bill  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  94  to  49  by  the  New  York 
Assembly. 

March  27.  Frank  Tannenbaum,  the  leader 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  their  invasion  of  the  churches 
in  New  York  City,  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in 
prison. 

March  30.  Premier  Asquith  of  England  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Col.  J.  E.  B.  Seely, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  assumed  the  portfolio" 
himself. 

March  31.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  247  to  162,  passed  the  bill  repealing 
the  tolls-exemption  provision  of  the  Panama 
Canal  act  of  1912. 

March  31.  With  few  exceptions  every  coal 
mine  in  Ohio  was  closed  down  because  of  the  re- 
fusal to  renew  contracts  with  miners  under  the 
new  Anti-Screen  law. 

March  31.  Llnnekogel,  the  German  aviator, 
made  a  new  aeroplane  height  record  of  20,564 
feet  at  Johannisthal. 

March  31.  Seventy-seven  of  the  crew  of  the 
steamer  Newfoundland  were  frozen  to  death 
while  stranded  on  an  ice  floe  in  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle. 

March  31.  The  steamer  Southern  Cross  and 
a  crew  of  173  were  lost. 

April  1.  The  House  of  Representatives,  by 
a  vote  of  276  to  54,  passed  a  bill  giving  pensions 
to  widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  the  Span- 
ish war,  the  Philippine  insurrection  and  the 
Boxer  uprising. 

April  2.  A  large  portion  of  the  waterfront  of 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

April  5.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  for- 
bade the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  -the  navy. 

April  7.  Gov.  Glynn  of  New  York  refused  a 
commutation  or  reprieve  to  the  gunmen  under 
sentence  of  death  for  the  murder  of  Herman 
Rosenthal. 

April  7.  In  Illinois  the  women  participated 
in  an  election  for  local  officers  for  the  first  time. 

April  10.  Spreading  rails,  due  to  thawing 
frost  in  the  ground,  caused  the  wreck  of  a  sub- 
urban passenger  train  on  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  at  Clayton,  Ct.;  20  per- 
sons were  injured  and  one  killed. 

April  10.  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  stated  that  he 
had  been  able  to  operate  successfully  upon  the 
heart  of  an  animal  by  suspending  the  circulation 
of  blood  for  several  minutes. 

April  12.  An  attempt  was  made  to  delay  the 
gunmen's  execution  at  Osslning,  N.  Y.,  by  smash- 
ing death  chair  dynamo. 

April  13.  Four  gunmen  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Herman  Rosenthal — "Gyp  the  Blood" 
Horowitz,  "Lefty  Louie"  Rosenberg,  "Whitey 
Lewis"  Seidenshner  and  "Dago  Frank"  Cirofici — 
executed  at  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

April  13.  The  International  Surgical  Con- 
gress met  at  New  York  City. 

April  13.  The  Huerta  government  in  Mexico 
gave  orders  to  the  military  commander  at  Tarn- 
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tpico  not  to  salute  the  American  flag,  which  the 
United  States  demanded. 

April  16.  "Gen."  Coxey  began  his  second 
march  of  the  army  of  the  unemployed  to  Wash- 
ington from  Masstllon,  Ohio. 

April  16.  The  bill  revising  the  New  York 
State  banking  laws  was  signed  by  Gov.  Glynn. 

April  17.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assassi- 
nate John  Purroy  Mltchel,  Mayor  of  New  York 
City,     by     Michael    P.     Mahoney. 

April  17.  Eleven  persons  lost  their  lives  as 
a  result  of  a  fire  in  the  rooming  house  at  741 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

April  19.  The  Secretary  of  War  of  "Venezuela, 
Gen.  V.  Marquez  Bifstillos,  was  chosen  Pro- 
visional President,  to  succeed  President  Gomez. 

April  20.  Armed  strikers  in  Colorado  clashed 
with  the  State  militia,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
25  persons,  including  11  children  and  two  women, 
who  were  burned  to  death  by  a  fire  or  killed. 

April  21.  Water  was  let  into  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  for  the  first  time. 

April  23.  The  striking  miners  in  Colorado 
coal  fields  destroyed  mine  properties  by  fire  and 
dynamite. 

April  25.  Austria  stopped  the  emigration  of 
men  under  thirty-four  years  of  age,  unless  they 
performed  full  military  service. 

April  25.  President  Wilson  accepted  the  of- 
lers  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Argen- 
tina, Brazil  and  Chile  at  Washington  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

April  28.  About  200  miners  lost  their  lives 
In  the  explosions  in  twin  mine  shafts  of  a  colliery 
at  Eccles,  W.  Va. 

April  28.  Seven  mine  guards  and  one  striker 
-and  an  officer  of  militia  lost  their  lives  in  the  con- 
flict in  the  Colorado  coal  fields. 

April  29.  Consolidation  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  a  number 
of  smaller  lines  was  made  effective. 

May  1.  The  new  Chinese  Constitution  abol- 
ishing the  premiership  and  concentrating  power 
In  the  President  was  promulgated. 

May  1.  The  International  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  Safety  at  Sea,  signed  at  the  International 
Conference  in  London,  was  ratified  by  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag. 

May  3.  The  freight  steamer  Columbian 
burned  off  Sable  Island.  The  Captain  and  26  of 
the  crew  were  rescued  by  the  Franconia  and  the 
Manhattan  on  May  5-6.  Twenty-three  were 
supposed  to  be  drowned. 

May  3.  About  50  persons  were  killed  in  a 
fire  in  the  commercial  section  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile. 

May  4.  The  International  Council  of  Women 
met  in  quinquennial  session  at  Rome,  Italy. 

May  5.  A  general  treaty  of  arbitration  was 
signed  at  Washington  by  the  Italian  Ambassador 
and  the  American  Secretary  of  War. 

May  7.  President  Wilson's  eldest  daughter, 
Eleanor  Randolph  Wilson,  was  married  in  the 
White  House  to  William  Glbbs  McAdoo,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

May  7.  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  Canada. 

May  8.  Karth  shocks  destroyed  villages  and 
killed  180  persons  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily. 

May  11.  At  the  Navy  Yard  in  New  York 
City  memorial  services  were  held  over  the  bodies 
of  the  seventeen  sailors  and  marines  who  were 
killed  at  Vera  Cruz. 

May  12.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  bills  raisins  the  diplomatic  posts  of  the 
United  States  in  Argentina  and  Chile  to  em- 
bassies. 

May  12.  The  bill  which  provided  means  for 
the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators  In 
States  where  laws  were  not  provided  was  adopted 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

May  14.  Charles  s.  Mellen,  former  President 
•of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  system,  testified  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

May  15.  Col.  Benavides  was  elected  Pro- 
visional President  of   Peru. 

May  15.  Norwegians  celebrated  the  looth 
anniversary  of  the  separation  of  their  kingdom 
from  Denmark. 


May  17-18.  Five  German  aviators  were 
killed  during  a  competition  near  Berlin. 

May  18.  The  Panama  Canal  was  opened  for 
regular  barge  traffic. 

May  19.  The  Welsh  Disestablishment  bill 
passed  its  third  reading  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, winning  by  a  vote  of  328  to  251. 

May  19.  Charles  S.  Mellen,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
blamed  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  for  the  disastrous 
transactions  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad. 

May  19.  Col.  Roosevelt  arrived  at  New  York 
City  after  eight  months'  absence  through  South 
America. 

May  20.  The  extraordinary  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  adjourned  after  passing 
appropriation  bills  of  S34, 000,000  and  averting  a 
direct  tax. 

May  21.  The  Hamburg-American  liner  Vader- 
land  arrived  at  New  York  on  its  first  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic. 

May  22.  Charles  Becker,  the  former  lieu- 
tenant of  police  in  New  York  City,  was  convicted 
for  the  second  time  of  instigating  the  murder  of 
Herman  Rosenthal. 

May  22.  A  new  lightship,  Halifax  19,  ran 
aground  and  capsized  near  Halifax  with  a  loss  of 
its  crew. 

May  23.  Japan  ratified  the  arbitration  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

May  25.  The  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  passed 
the  British  House  of  Commons  (351  to  274)  for 
the  third  time  and  became  a  law  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Lords. 

May  25.  Pope  Plus  X.  created  13  new  car- 
dinals. 

May  27.  An  American,  Herman  B.  Duryea, 
won  the  English  Derby  with  Durbar  II. 

May  27.  The  American  University,  founded 
and  constructed  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  dedicated  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  30.  Acting  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Vera  Cruz  the  American  naval  officer  fined  the 
German  steamers  Ypiranga  and  Bavaria  for 
infractions  involved  in  the  regulations  made 
concerning  the  landing  of  arms  and  ammunition 
at  Puerto  Mexico. 

June  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  adopt- 
ed unanimously  the  amendment  to  the  Clayton 
Anti-Trust  bill  demanded  by  labor  leaders. 

June  3.  The  American  College  In  Turkey 
opened. 

June  3.  The  Servian  Government  under 
Premier  Pashitch  resigned. 

June  4.  The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
erected  the  Confederate  Memorial  Monument 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  which  was  un- 
veiled. 

June  4-5.  The  loss  of  many  fishing  vessels 
and  of  lives,  estimated  at  over  100,  was  caused 
by  a  storm  on  Chaleurs  Bay. 

June  9.  Both  houses  of  the  Colombian  Con- 
gress ratified  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

June  9.  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  entertained 
Col.  Roosevelt  near  Madrid. 

June  1 1 .  The  United  States  Senate  passed 
the  amended  bill  repealing  the  tolls-exemption 
clause  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  by  vote  of  50 
to  35. 

June  12.  The  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
cepted the  Senate's  amendment  to  the  Tolls-Re- 
peal bill  by  vote  of  216  to  71. 

June  13.  Hamburg-American  liner  Pretoria, 
New  York  for  Hamburg,  collided  with  the  Amer- 
ican liner  New  York  during  a  fog. 

June  13.  The  annexation  of  the  Turkish 
islands  of  Chios  and  Mltylene  was  formally  an- 
nounced by  Greece. 

June  14.  Lassen  Peak  In  California  was  the 
scene  of  eruptions.  July  1  new  furious  erup- 
tions hurled  ashes  13  miles.  Aug.  19  two  erup- 
tions occurred. 

June  15.  President  Wilson  signed  the  bill 
repealing  the  tolls-exemption  clause  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  act. 

June  16.  England  won  the  International 
polo  championship. 

June  19.  over  200  miners  were  killed  by  an 
explosion  of  gas  in  a  coal  mine  in  Alberta,  Canada. 
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June  19.  Explosion  In  mines  in  Lethbridge, 
Alberta,  entombed  250  miners,  most  of  whom 
perished. 

June  20.  The  Mississippi  River  steamer  Ma- 
jestic sank  in  10  minutes;  24  drowned. 

June  20.  For  the  first  time  in  history  an 
aeroplane  rammed  an  airship,  resulting  In  nine 
deaths  and  the  destruction  of  both  aircraft. 

June  23.  Belgian  Red  Star  liner  Gothland 
(7,600  tons),  bound  from  Montreal  to  Rotter- 
dam, struck  on  Gunner  Rocks,  near  the  Scilly 
Isles. 

June  24.  King  Peter  of  Servia  appointed  his 
son,  Crown  Prince  Alexander,  as  regent. 

June  24.  Emperor  William  formally  opened 
the  reconstructed  Kiel  Canal. 

June  24.  Mrs.  Morris  K.  Jesup  willed  $8,500, 
000  to  public  institutions. 

June  25.  The  wholesale  dry  goods  dealers, 
H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  went  into  the  hands  of 
receivers. 

June  25.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  was  burned,  including  several  thousand 
homes  and  large  industrial  plants. 

June  26.  Columbia  University  won  the 
varsity  race. 

June  28.  In  a  fog,  the  Anchor  liner  California, 
bound  from  New  York  to  Glasgow,  went  ashore 
on  the  rocks  off  Tory  Island. 

June  30.  Anti-Servian  demonstrations,  begun 
in  Bosnia  after  murder  of  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  and  his  wife. 

June  30.  Mrs.  Bailey  was  shot  and  killed  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  Carman  at  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

July  1.  The  Prohibition  law  went  into  ef- 
fect in  West  Virginia. 

July  1.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels's  or- 
der prohibiting  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the 
navy  went  into  effect. 

July  1.  The  conference  at  Niagara  Falls,  de- 
signed to  make  peace  in  Mexico,  came  to  an  end 
without  result. 

July  2.  French  Senate  voted  to  Include  in 
1914  budget  the  5  per  cent,  tax  to  be  collected 
upon  incomes  received  in  France  from  foreign 
stocks,  bonds  and  securities,  including  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

July  4.  Three  men  and  one  woman,  members 
of  the  I.  W.  W.,  were  killed  by  an  explosion  of 
a  dynamite  bomb  in  their  rooms  in  New  York 
City. 

July  8.  Greece  paid  $12,535,275  for  United 
States  battleships  Idaho  and  Mississippi. 

July  10.  First  meeting  of  the  Provisional 
Government  held  in  Belfast  at  request  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson,  Ulster  Unionist  leader. 

July  11.  The  Storstad  was  held  to  blame  for 
the  Empress  of  Ireland  disaster,  in  the  findings 
of  the  Wreck  Inquiry  Commission  at  Quebec. 

July  21.  President  Wilson  directed  that  a 
bill  in  equity  be  filed  against  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company. 

July  21.  Ahmed  Mirza  was  crowned  Shah 
of  Persia. 

July  22.  International  Eucharistic  Congress 
was  opened  at  Lourdes,  France. 

July  23.  The  Government's  suit  to  dissolve 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  system  was  begun  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  New  York. 

July  24.  Secretary  Bryan  signed  the  "breath- 
ing spell"  peace  treaties  with  Argentina,  Brazil 
and  Chile. 

July  26.  Four  persons  were  killed  in  Dublin 
and  many  wounded  after  an  attempt  was  made 
by  troops  and  police  to  seize  a  consignment  of 
1,000  rifles  landed  by  the  Nationalist  Volunteers 
from  a  yacht  off  Howth. 

July  28.  Declaration  of  war  by  Austria 
against  Servia  sent  wheat  prices  up  nearly  10 
cents  a  bushel  in  Chicago. 

July  28.  Mme.  Caillaux,  wife  of  the  former 
French  Premier,  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
murdering  Gaston  Calmette,  editor  of  Figaro. 

July  29.  Cape  Cod  Canal  opened  for  com- 
merce. 

July  30.  A  flood  on  the  West  River  caused 
damage  to  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi,  China. 
About  112,000  houses  destroyed,  3,300  people 
drowned.     Property  loss  $43,000,000. 

July  31.  Jean  Leon  Jaures,  the  leader  of  the 
Socialist  party  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, was  assassinated. 


Aug.  3.  In  order  to  prevent  aliens  from  mak- 
ing withdrawals  from  savings  banks,  private 
banking  institutions  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, owing  to  war  conditions,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks  of  New  York  ordered  the  banks 
to  require  sixty  days'  notice. 

Aug.  3.  First  test  trip  of  an  ocean-going 
steamship  in  the  Panama  Canal  was  made  by  the 
Cristobel. 

Aug.  3.  New  York  Clearing  House  voted  for 
issuing  of  Clearing  House  certificates  to  prevent 
raid  upon  gold  supply  of  United  States. 

Aug-  5.  Lord  Kitchener  became  British  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War. 

Aug.  5.  Thirty-nine  persons  were  killed  In. 
a  head-on  collision  between  a  passenger  train 
and  an  interurban  car  near  Joplin,  Mo. 

Aug.  6.  United  States  cruiser  Tennessee  left 
New  York  with  $5,500,000  in  gold  for  the  use  of 
stranded  Americans  in  Europe. 

Aug.  11.  Directors  of  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  agreed  to  dissolve. 

Aug.  12.  The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany was  declared  to  be  a  monopoly  and  ordered 
dissolved  by  decision  in  United  States  District 
Court  at  St.  Paul. 

Aug.  17.  Ship  Registry  bill  passed  Senate, 
40  to  20. 

Aug.  18.  First  warship  to  pass  through  Pan- 
ama Canal  was  the  Peruvian  destroyer  Teniente 
Rodriguez. 

Aug.  19.  President  Wilson  nominated  At- 
torney-General James  C.  McReynolds  to  be  As- 
sociate Justice  of  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  Thomas  Watt  Gregory  of  Texas  to  be  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States. 

Aug.  20.  Forty  British  and  American  laborers- 
were  killed  in  the  collapse  of  the  new  concrete 
Custom  House  at  Ceiba,  Honduras. 

Aug.  23.  Emperor  of  Japan  declared  war  upon 
Germany. 

Aug.  26.  The  International  Steam  Pump 
Company,  a  $39,000,000  Guggenheim  property, 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Aug.  27.  President  Bordas  of  Santo  Domingo 
resigned  and  Dr.  Ramon  Baez  was  chosen  Pro- 
visional President  by  the  Congress. 

Aug.  27.  The  Kaiser  Wilheim  der  Grosse, 
formerly  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  was 
sunk  off  the  West  African  coast  by  the  British 
cruiser   Highflyer. 

Aug.  29.  Apia,  capital  of  German  Samoa, 
surrendered  to  an  expeditionary  force  sent  by 
Government  of  New  Zealand. 

Sept.  1.  City  of  St.  Petersburg  renamed 
Petrograd  by  Imperial  edict. 

Sept.  1.  Survivors  of  the  Russian  North  Pole: 
expedition  returned  to  Archangel  and  reported 
the  death  of  Lieut.  Sedov,  their  leader. 

Sept.  2.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Panama, 
under  which  the  United  States  was  given  con- 
trol of  the  harbors  of  Colon  and  Ancon. 

Sept.  2.  The  Clayton  bill  passed  the  Senate, 
46  to  16. 

Sept.  3.  Cardinal  Delia  Chiesa,  formerly 
Archbishop  ol  Bologna,  elected  Pope  in  succession 
to  Pius  X.,  with  title  of  Benedict  XV. 

Sept.  6.  The  coronation  of  Pope  Benedict 
XV.  took  place  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome. 

Sept.  7.  Eight  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
Stefansson  Expedition  ship  Karluk  were  found 
by  a  rescuing  party  from  Nome. 

Sept.   14.     The    Rumanian    Cabinet    resigned. 

Sept.  14.  A  Spanish  column,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Silvestre,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat,  with 
heavy  losses,  upon  a  force  of  Moors  at  Abd-el- 
Homan. 

Sept.  16.  The  British  House  of  Lords  passed 
the  bill  suspending  the  operations  of  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  bills. 

Sept.  18.  The  steam  schooner  Francis  H. 
Leggett  was  sunk  in  a  collision  with  an  unknown 
vessel  off  the  Oregon  coast;  three  of  the  75  pas- 
sengers and  crew  were  rescued. 

Sept.  22.  The  substitute  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Appropriation  bill  was  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Sept.  22.  A  State-wide  prohibition  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  voters  of  Virginia  to  take 
effect  Nov.  1,  1916. 

Sept.  22.  Senate  passed  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Appropriation  bill  without  a  dissenting  vote.     " 
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Sept.  22.  British  cruisers  Aboukir,  Cressy, 
and  Hogue  sunk  in  North  Sea  by  German  sub- 
marine. 

Sept.  26.  Senate  passed  the  Administration's 
bill  for  the  leasing  of  coal  lands  in  Alaska. 

Sept.  28.  First  State  primary  in  New  York 
resulted  in  victories  for  candidates  preferred  by 
the  organizations.  _  , 

Sept.  28.  The  Albanian  Senate  elected  Prince 
Burhan-Eddin,  a  Turk,  as  ruler. 

Sept.  29.  Sir  Charles  Johnston  was  elected 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Oct.  1.  Treaty  was  signed  at  Washington 
binding  United  States  and  Russia  to  submit  to 
an  international  commission,  for  investigation, 
all  disputes  that  cannot  be  settled  diplomatically. 
Oct.  2.  President  Wilson  signed  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  bill  appropriating  S20.000.000  to  be 
used  under  direction  of  War  Department. 

Oct.  3.  Turkish  Ambassador  to  United 
States.  Rustem  Bey,  left  Washington  because  of 
official  dissatisfaction  with  his  published  views  on 
American  affairs. 

Oct.  5.  Earthquake  in  Konia,  Turkey;  3,000 
lives  lost. 

Oct.  5.  Sixteen  killed  and  12  injured  from 
pocket  gas  explosion  at  Mulgar  mines  near  Ens- 
ley.  Ala. 

Oct.  6.  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  and  the  New  England  Navi- 
gation Companv  brought  suit  against  John  L. 
Billard  of  Meriden,  Ct.,  and  six  officers  of  the 
Billard  company  for  recovery  of  S3, 828, 147,  al- 
leging fraudulent  action  in  connection  with  sale 
of  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

Oct.  8.  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  of  New  York  an- 
nounced that  he  had  succeeded  in  isolating  and 
transmitting  the  germ  of  infantile  paralysis. 

Oct.  13.  Boston  National  League  Club  won 
the  World's  Championship  series,  defeating  the 
Philadelphia  American  League  team  in  four 
straight  games. 

Oct.  13.  Cardinal  Gasparri  was  appointed 
Papal  Secretary  of  State. 

Oct.  14.  Clayton  Trust  bill  signed  by  the 
~P  re  s  i  (1  g  n  Xi 

Oct.  15.  British  cruiser  Hawke  sunk  by  Ger- 
man submarine  in  North  Sea. 

Oct.  15.  Panama  Canal  temporarily  closed 
because  of  an  earth  slide  in  Culebra  Cut. 

Oct.  17.  British  cruiser  Undaunted,  supported 
by  four  destroyers,  sunk  four  German  destroyers 
off  Dutch  coast. 

Oct.  19.  American  marines  were  landed  at 
Cape  Haytien,  Hayti,  to  maintain  order  after  the 
town  was  seized  by  revolutionists. 

Oct.  23.  President  Wilson  signed  the  War 
Tax  bill. 

Oct.  24.  The  first  regular  session  of  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  came  to  an  end. 

Oct.  26.     Jury  disagreed  in  the  trial  of  Mrs. 
Carman  prosecuted  for  the  killing  of  Mrs.  Bailey. 
Oct.  27.     British  super-dreadnought  Audacious  I 


was  reported  sunk  by  a  mine  off  north  coast  of 
Ireland  and  crew  rescued  by  Olympic. 

Oct.  28.  German  cruiser  Emden  sank  Russian 
cruiser  Zhemtchug  and  the  French  destroyer 
Mousquet  In  harbor  of  Penang. 

Oct.  28.  Mgr.  Patrick  J.  Hayes  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Tagaste  and  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  New  York  by  Cardinal  Farley  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  started  for  the 


Oct.  28. 
Antarctic. 
Oct.   29. 
Oct.  29. 


Turkey  opened  war  on  Russia. 
Vice-Admiral  Prince  Louis  of  Batten- 
berg  resigned  as  First  Lord  of  British  Admiralty. 
Oct.  31.      British  cruiser  Hermes  sunk  by  Ger- 
man submarine  in  Straits  of  Dover. 

Oct.  31.  Panama  Canal  was  closed  for  a 
second  time  because  of  earth  movement  in 
Culebra  cut. 

Oct.  31.  The  Italian  Cabinet  resigned  owine  to 
disagreement  over  increased  taxes  for  military 
expenditures. 

Nov.  1.  Five  German  cruisers  defeated  the 
British  fleet  under  Admiral  Cradock. 

Nov.  2.  Twenty-one  directors  or  former  di- 
rectors of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Company  were  indicted  by  a 
Federal  Grand  Jury  at  New  York  for  conspiracy. 
Nov.  2.  Federal  quarantine  was  proclaimed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
among  cattle  in  many  States. 

Nov.  6.  Chicago  stockyards  closed  for  disin- 
fection. 

Nov.  6.  Carl  Hans  Lody,  of  German  Navy, 
was  shot  in  the  Tower  of  London  after  conviction 
as  a  spy. 

Nov.  9.  The  German  cruiser  Emden  was  de- 
stroyed by  Australian  cruiser  Sydney. 

Nov.  10.  Seventh  Conference  of  Governors 
began  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Nov.  11.     British  Parliament  convened. 
Nov.   13.     Brig.-Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Nov.    16.     A    launch    from    American    cruiser 
Tennessee,  entering  Smyrna,  was  stopped  by  shot 
from  Turkish  forts. 

Nov.  16.  Cotton  Exchange  at  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  resumed  trading  after  suspension  of 
fifteen  weeks. 

Nov.  16.  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  the 
United  States  began  business. 

Nov.  21.  Yale  athletic  field  opened  with  Yale- 
Harvard  football  game. 

Nov.  23.  Henry  Siegel  was  found  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Nov.  26.  British  battleship  Bulwark  sunk  by 
submarine,  800  lives  lost. 

Dec.  8.  The  German  fleet  under  Admiral  von 
Spee  was  defeated,  resulting  In  the  loss  of  cruisers 
Nurnberg  Scharnhorst,  Gnelsenau  and  Leipzig  off 
the  Falkland  Islands.  The  German  cruiser  Dres- 
den escaped. 

Dec,  14.  Turkish  battleship  Messudleh  blown 
up  by  British  submarine  in  the  Dardanelles. 


IBxponitionn 

PANAMA-PACIFIC    INTERNATIONAL    EXPOSITION. 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  lasting  from  February  20  to 
December  4,  1915,  Is  the  national  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  authorized  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  financed  partly  by  the  Federal  Government 
partly  by  the  California  State  Government,  partly  by  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and 
partly  by  public  subscriptions  among  the  people'of  California.  In  point  of  magnitude,  cost  and  di- 
versity of  exhibits  it  is  the  greatest  world  exposition  ever  held,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  the  world  was  plunged  into  war  just  as  the  exhibit  palaces  were  nearing  completion, 
the  celebration  can  boast  a  record  for  foreign  participation.  In  financial  value  the  completed  ex- 
position represents  a  total  investment  of  more  than  $50,000,000. 

The  unprecedented  volume  of  foreign  participation  indicates  a  sane  estimate  by  the  world's 
nations  of  the  tremendous  value  to  international  commerce  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  has  short- 
ened the  sea  route  around  the  world  by  some  8,000  miles.  The  magnitude  of  the  exposition  is  en- 
tirely adequate  to  the  herculean  engineering  task  whose  termination  it  commemorates. 

The  first  spadeful  of  earth  was  turned  on  the  exposition  site  by  President  Taft  on  October  14. 
1011.  In  the  presence  of  a  tremendous  crowd.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  President,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  and  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco.  Naval  parades  and  military  parades  in  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  were  parts  of  the  celebration.  In  August,  1914,  the  last  of  the  eleven  great 
exhibit  palaces  was  completed,  and  In  the  same  month  the  first  exhibit  was  Installed  In  the  Palace 
of  Machinery.      The  early  completion  also  constitutes  a  world  record  In  the  annals  of  expositions. 

The  exposition  area  rovers  535  acres  of  ground  and  has  a  frontage  of  two  miles  along  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  Immediately  Inside  the  Golden  ('.ate,  and  a  width  of  one-half  mile.  It  is  divided  Into 
three  main  sections:  the  western  portion,  the  section  which  is  nearest  the  Golden  Gate,  is  reserved  for 
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the  foreign  and  American  state  pavilions;  the  central  section  is  occupied  by  the  eleven  main  exhibit 
palaces,  and  the  eastern  division  forms  the  amusement  section,  called  "The  Zone." 

The  eleven  main  exhibit  palaces  are  devoted,  respectively,  to  Machinery,  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
Manufactures,  Varied  Industries,  Liberal  Arts,  Transportation,  Food  Products,  Agriculture,  Edu- 
cation and  Social  Economy,  Fine  Arts  and  Horticulture. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Palaces  of  Fine  Arts,  Horticulture  and  Machinery  a  uniform  design 
of  architecture  has  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  exhibit  palaces.  With  the  exceptions 
enumerated  the  palaces  are  built  together  in  an  immense  group,  interspersed  with  splendid  courts 
of  honor  and  imposing  colonnades.  The  group  is  Oriental  in  architecture,  reminding  one  strikingly 
of  a  picturesque  Mohammedan  city  in  the  Levant.  Each  palace  is  capped  by  a  dome  160  feet  high 
and  110  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  looms  the  majestic  Tower  of  Jewels,  which  is 
435  feet  high  and  covered  with  scintillating  "jewels"  of  cut  glass,  made  in  Austria,  which  glimmer 
brilliantly  in  the  sun  by  day  and  in  the  rays  of  the  gorgeous  artificial  illumination  by  night.  The 
tower  is  flanked  by  two  lesser  towers  of  Italian  design. 

There  are  five  spacious  courts  in  the  group,  each  surrounded  by  tall  colonnades  and  covered 
with  rare  plants  and  flowers.  Beautifully  sculptured  fountains  sparkle  in  the  centre,  and  costly 
statuary  adorns  all  conspicuous  points.  The  walls  behind  the  colonnades  are  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent mural  paintings,  executed  by  some  of  the  greatest  artists  in  the  United  States,  and  many  of  the 
canvases  have  cost  more  than  $5,000  each.  The  courts  are  named  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons,  Court 
of  the  Universe,  Court  of  Abundance,  Court  of  Palms,  and  Court  of  Flowers. 

To  the  north  of  the  Oriental  Palace  group  is  the  Palace  of  Horticulture,  whose  dome  is  entirely 
of  glass  and  constitutes  the  largest  glass  dome  in  the  world.  It  is  185  feet  high  and  152  feet  in  di- 
ameter.    This  palace  is  built  in  the  style  of  a  Turkish  mosque  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  minarets. 

To  the  west  of  the  main  group  is  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  which  is  absolutely  fireproof,  being  con- 
structed throughout  of  steel  and  concrete.  This  is  to  safeguard  the  costly  exhibits,  which  include 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces,  borrowed  from  the  celebrated  art  galleries  of  Europe.  The 
art  treasures  in  this  palace  are  valued  approximately  at  $5,000,000.  The  building  is  constructed  in 
the  shape  of  a  crescent,  facing  a  placid  lagoon. 

To  the  east  of  the  main  group  is  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  which  is  conceded  to  be  the  largest 
wooden  structure  in  the  world.  It  is  968  feet  by  368  feet.  Four  carloads  of  nails  and  1,500  tons  of 
bolts  and  washers  were  used  in  its  construction. 

The  balance  of  the  central  division  is  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens,  planted  with  the  flora  of  all 
lands  and  well  filled  with  exquisite  statuary.  There  are  over  250  distinct  groups  and  hundreds  of 
individual  pieces  of  statuary  ornamenting  the  exposition  grounds.  Tiny  lakes  and  pools  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  gardens. 

"The  Zone"  combines  amusement  with  education.  There  are  many  features  of  great  educational 
value  in  this  section.  The  concessionaires  have  invested  over  $10,000,000  in  "The  Zone,"  which 
may  give  some  indication  of  its  magnitude.  Among  the  features  are  reproductions  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona,  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Panama  Canal  and  submarines  in  action. 

In  the  State  and  foreign  sections  are  nearly  100  buildings,  each  possessing  some  distinct  feature 
of  architecture. 

Every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  and  more  than  forty  foreign  countries  are  represented 
here.  Despite  the  war,  some  of  the  foreign  nations,  such  as  Argentina  and  Holland,  increased  their- 
original  appropriations  for  participation  in  the  exposition  as  late  as  September,  1914,  while  others, 
notably  Japan,  requested  additional  exhibit  space  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Most  of  the  foreign  countries  have  voted  official  appropriations  in  addition  to  the  money  ex- 
pended on  participation  by  private  exhibitors.  Others,  including  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  are 
not  participating  officially,  but  are  nevertheless  amply  represented  by  private  exhibitors.  Each 
has  its  pavilion.  In  the  following  list  of  foreign  nations  participating  officially  in  the  celebration 
the  amount  is  added  only  in  the  case  of  those  that  have  voted  a  governmental  appropriation. 

Austria;  Argentina,  $1,700,000;  Australia,  $400,000;  Bolivia,  $250,000;  Brazil,  $500,000;  Bul- 
garia; Canada,  $600,000;  China,  $750,000;  Chile,  $180,000;  Costa  Rica;  Cuba,  $250,000;  Denmark, 
$350,000;  Dominican  Republic;  Ecuador;  France,  $400,000;  Guatemala;  Hayti;  Holland,  $400,000; 
Honduras,  $125,000;  Italy,  $400,000;  Japan,  $600,000;  Liberia;  Monaco;  Newfoundland;  New  Zea- 
land, $200,000;  Nicaragua;  Norway,  $68,000;  Panama;  Persia,  $200,000;  Peru;  Portugal,  $100,000; 
Rumania;  Salvador;  Siam,  $250,000;  Spain,  $100,000;  Sweden,  $160,000;  Switzerland,  $60,000; 
Turkey,  $300,000;  Uruguay;  Venezuela,  $400,000. 

On  account  of  the  exposition  San  Francisco  has  attracted  numerous  conventions  during  1915, 
most  of  which  take  place  in  the  recently  completed  exposition  memorial  auditorium,  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  over  one  million  dollars,  in  the  civic  centre  of  San  Francisco.  The  auditorium  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  10,000  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  when  the  exposition  is  over. 
The  number  of  conventions  and  congresses  to  be  held  here  approximates  350. 

Celebrations  of  various  sorts  will  be  held  in  Festival  Hall,  a  beautiful  building  in  the  French 
theatre  style,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  3,000  people,  on  the  exposition  grounds. 

Among  the  special  events  is  the  great  live  stock  exhibit  and  various  international  athletic  meets, 
military  and  naval  drills,  motorboat  races,  etc.  The  international  regatta  and  other  aquatic  events 
take  place  just  off  the  exposition  site.  The  beautiful  esplanade,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  exposition  and  following  the  bay  shore  for  three  miles,  affords  room  for  100,000  spectators. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  San  Francisco,  Cal.     Eastern  Headquarters  are  located  in  the  ^olian  Building.  West 
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SAN    DIECO    PANAMA-CALIFORNIA    EXPOSITION    IN    1915. 

San"  Diego,  California,  has  raised  §3,500,000  for  a  Panama- California  Exposition  to  be  held 
throughout  the  entire  year  of  1915.  It  is  an  exposition  intended  to  especially  exploit  the  resources,, 
opportunities  for  development  and  possibilities  for  immigration,  colonization  and  commerce  of  the 
Western  States  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  international  in  scope,  and  will  have  exhibits  from 
all  of  the  countries  of  the  two  Americas  and  from  some  of  the  European  and  Oriental  countries. 
G.  A.Davidson,  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  John  D.  Spreckels,  Lyman  D.  Gage,  A.  G.  Spalding,  D.  C.  Collier, 
and  other  men  of  prominence  are  behind  the  enterprise.  The  President  is  G.  A.  Davidson,  of  San 
Diego,  and  Mark  S.  Watson  of  San  Diego  is  Director  of  Exploitation  and  Publicity. 

One  of  the  spectacular  features  will  be  an  elaborate  exhibit  showing  the  progress  of  man  from 
primitive  times  down  to  1915.  Another  great  feature  will  be  a  floral  and  horticultural  display  with 
immense  botanical  gardens  and  groups  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  bearing,  and  an  immense 
lath  house— the  largest  ever  built  in  the  world— covered  with  flowering  vines  and  surrounded  by  all 
of  the  tropical  trees,  plants  aud  shrubs  that  are  known  to  the  botanical  experts.  There  will  be  a. 
special  exhibit  of  such  things  as  irrigation,  reforestation,  reclamation  and  all  of  the  things  that 
enter  into  the  development  of  the  West. 

A  number  of  States  have  already  furnished  appropriations  for  participation,  and  nearly  one 
million  dollars  has  been  spent  upon  the  grounds,  which  are  embraced  within  an  immense  fourteen 
hundred  acre  park,  known  as  •  'Balboa  Park, ' '  and  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  San  Diego. 
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San  Diego  offers  as  a  reason  for  hokling  this  exposition  in  1915  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  port 
of  entry  on  United  States  soil  north  of  the  Pacific  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  she  desires  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  what  possibilities  lie  in  the  vast  region  tributary  to  her  as  a  commercial  sea- 
port, as  well  as  what  avenues  of  commerce  may  be  developed  with  the  countries  North  and  South  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  with  the  Orient. 

The  exposition  in  its  entirety  will  cost  $10,000,000,  or  more. 


NATIONAL    CORN    EXPOSITION. 

Organizkd  and  held  annually  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Corn  Association.  Association 
officers  are:  E.  D.  Funk,  Shirley,  111,  President;  E.  G.  Montgomery,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  First  Vice- 
President  ;  C.P.  Bull,  St.  Paul,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  About  thirty  States  are  represented  by  Vice- 
Presidents. 

The  National  Corn  Exposition  has  been  held  six  times.  The  first  was  in  Chicago,  1907;  the 
second  and  third  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1908  and  1909;  the  fourth  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  1911,  and  the 
fifth  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  1913;  the  Sixth  National  Corn  Exposition  was  held  at  Dallas,  Texas,  Feb- 
ruary 10  to  24,  1914. 

The  slogan  of  the  National  Corn  Exposition  is  the  ' '  Betterment  of  Agriculture.' '  The  exposition 
is  composed  of  three  prominent  factors:  (1)  Educational  exhibits  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  state 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  demonstrating  experimental  work  and  principles  and 
facts  in  agriculture.  (2)  Competitive  exhibits  from  thirty  or  more  States,  selected  from  State  con- 
tests. (3)  Comprehensive  and  complete  educational  exhibits  from  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, devoted  to  many  phases  of  agricultural  endeavor. 

Four  trophies  are  awarded:  (1)  Indiana  Teu  Ear  Trophy,  for  best  ten  ears  of  corn,  value 
$1,000.  (2)  Colorado  Oat  Trophy,  for  best  peck  of  oats,  value  $1,500.  (3)  Kellog  Single  Ear 
Trophy,  for  best  single  ear,  value  §1,000.  Farm  aud  Fireside  Wheat  Trophy  for  best  peck  of  wheat, 
$48,000  in  cash  premiums  will  be  offered. 


CELEBRATION    OF    ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS    OF    PEACE. 

It  was  proposed  to  begin  a  celebration  about  Christmas,  1914,  and  extending  Into  1915,  the 
centennial  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  marking  one  hundred  years  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  matter  was  first  discussed  with  President  Roosevelt  In  1908  at  the  Harvard 
Commencement,  when  the  Hon.  W.  L.  King,  Minister  of  Labor  of  Canada,  urged  that  a  mem- 
orial be  erected  on  the  frontier  at  Niagara.  Subsequently  It  was  discussed  at  the  Mohonk  Peace  Con- 
ference In  May,  1910,  and  at  a  meeting  on  June  10  a  temporary  committee  on  organization  was 
formed,  and  later  was  made  permanent.  Honorary  Chairman,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  Honorary 
Vice-Chairmen,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Elihu  Root,  Levi 
P.  Morton;  Chairman,  Andrew  Carnegie;  Vice-Chairmen,  Edwin  Ginn,  William  Church  Osborn, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Daniel  Smiley,  Oscar  S.  Straus;  Secretary,  Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  31  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City.  Executive  Committee:  Honorary  Chairman,  Charles  W.  Fairbanks; 
Honorary  Vice-Chairman,  Theodore  E.  Burton;  Honorary  Secretary,  J.  Horace  McFarland;  Chair- 
man, John  A.  Stewart;  Vice-Chairman,  Theodore  Marburg;  Secretary,  William  H.  Short.  Head- 
quarters, 50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  National  Committee,  of  which  Andrew  Carnegie  is  Chairman,  will  act  in  conjunction  with 
similar  organizations  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world.  A 
number  of  suggestions  have  been  made  regarding  the  nature  of  permanent  memorials.  One  pro- 
poses a  monument  in  the  form  of  a  Watergate  to  be  erected  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Windsor,  Ont., 
on  the  American  and  Canadian  sides  of  the  Detroit  River;  another  that  an  arch  be  placed  on  the 
Canadian  frontier  over  the  New  York-to- Montreal  Highway,  now  being  constructed.  It  has  also 
been  advocated  that  a  building  be  erected  In  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peaceful  progress  in  which  international  congresses  and  public  meetings  can  be  held. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Senator  and  ex-Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  that  for  a  given  five 
minutes  on  February  15,  1915,  the  anniversary  of  the  ratification  by  the  British  and  American 
Governments  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Ghent,  all  human  activities,  so  far  as  possible,  shall  absolutely 
cease,  and  that  the  150,000,000  English-speaking  people  throughout  the  world  "shall  engage  In 
silent  prayer  and  contemplation." 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  length  of  the  war  in  Europe,  much  of  the  programme  of  the 
committee  has  been  modified,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  original  plans  for  the  celebration  eventually 
will  be  carried  out.  Regardless  of  this  fact,  however,  the  committee  issued  early  in  October  a  his- 
torical review  of  the  century  of  peace  by  Prof.  William  H.  Dunning,  with  an  introduction  by  Viscount 
Bryce  and  a  preface  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  as  a  part  of  its  programme,  and  during  the 
month  of  February,  1915.  lectures  on  the  subject  will  be  delivered  by  men  of  eminence  at  the  prin- 
cipal American  universities.  On  February  24,  1915,  church  services  will  be  held  throughout  the 
Nation. 


LATIN-AMERICAN    REPUBLICS. 

The  following  expositions  are  expected  to  be  held  In  1915:  Chile — Exposlcion  Naclonal  de  Val- 
paraiso (March-October).  Colombia — Industrial  and  Agricultural  Exposition  at  Cartagena  (No- 
vember ll  t<>  December  31).  Cuba — National  Agricultural  Exposition,  at  Havana  (no  date  given 
as  yet).  Panama — Panama  National  Exposition  (in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  by  Balboa),  to  be  held  from  January  1  to  April  30. 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    FAIRS    AND    EXPOSITIONS. 

The  following  statement  is  furnished  to  The  World  ALMANAC  by  J.  C.  Simpson,  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Pairs  and  Expositions.      Headquarters  at  St.  Paul,   Minn. 

The  American  Association  of  1  airs  and  Ex-positions  comprises  fifty-two  fairs  and  expositions  of 
the  United  states  and  Canada  which  have  reached  the  stability  of  permanent  institutions,  in  most 
Instances  they  are  State,  Interstate  or  Provincial  organizations,  and  thus  represent  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  in  the  progress  made  In  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  manufacturing,  do- 
mestic science,  public  welfare,  education,  transportation,  good  roads,  art,  etc.,  etc. 

Alabama  State  Fair,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  American  Royal  Live  Stock,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Ala- 
bami  State  Exposition,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Arkansas  State  Pair,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.;  California  State 
Pair,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Colorado  Suite  lair,  Pueblo,  Col.:  Calgary  Industrial,  Calgary,  Canada; 
Canadian   industrial,    Winnipeg,   Canada;   Forest    City   Fair,    North   Randall,   Ohio;   Georgia  State 

Ir,   Macon,   (la.;    Illinois  State   Fair,  Springfield,   III.;   Indiana   State   Fair,   Indianapolis,   Ind.;   Iowa 
ie   Fair,    Dee   Moines,   Iowa;   Interstate    Five  Stock,   Sioux   City.   Iowa;   Interstate   Fair  and   Five 
Stock,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Interstate  Fair.  Trenton,  X.  J.;  Kansas  State  Fair.  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  Kan- 
sas State  Fair,  Topeka,  Kan.;  Kentucky  state  Fair.  Louisville,  iw.    Louisiana  state  Fair,  Shreve- 
port,  La.;  Minnesota  State  Fair,  Hamllnc,  Minn.;  Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mississippi 
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State  Fair,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Mississippi-Alabama  Fair,  Meridian,  Miss.;  Missouri  State  Fair,  Sedalia, 
Mo.;  Montana  State  Fair,  Helena,  Mont.;  National  Conservation,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  National 
Western  Stock,  Denver,  Col.;  National  Feeders'  and  Breeders',  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Nebraska  State 
Fair,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  New  State  Fair,  Muskogee,  Okla.;  North 
Dakota  State  Fair,  Fargo,  N.  D.;  Northwestern  Live  Stock,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Oregon  State  Fair,  Salem,  Ore.;  Pa- 
cific International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  North  Portland,  Ore.;  Rochester  Industrial  Exposition, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Spokane  Interstate  Fair,  Spokane,  Wash.;  South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron,  S.  D.; 
Southeast  Texas  Fair,  Beaumont,  Texas;  State  Fair  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Texas;  Tennessee  State  Fair, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Texas  Cotton  Palace  Association,  Waco,  Texas;  Tri-State  Fair,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Vermont  State  Fair,  White  River  Junction,  Vt.;  Vancouver 
Exposition,  Vancouver,  B.  C;  West  Michigan  State  Fair,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Wisconsin  State 
Fair,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas,  Wyo. 

TREASURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Continental Treascbkr- The  germ  of  the  Treasury  Department  was  planted  when,  on  July 

29,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  appointed  two  Treasurers.  The  appointments  were  Michael 
Hillegas  and  George  CI ymer.  The  latter  soon  resigned  to  accept  his  seat  as  delegate  to  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Hillegas  discharged  the  duties  of  Treasurer  until  September  11,  1789.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  organized  under  the  act  of  September  2,  1789.  Strictly  speaking,  it  was  reorganized,  lor 
the  department,  under  various  names,  had  been  in  existence  since  1775.  The  Constitution  went  into 
effect  March  4,  1789.    Washington  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  April 

30,  1789.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hillegas  was  Treasurer  for  nearly  five  months  after  the 
inauguration  of  Washington,  and  for  nine  days  after  the  Treasury  Department  was  organized  under 
the  Constitution. 


Name. 


1  Michael  Hillegas. 

2  Samuel  Merediih. 

3  Thomas  T.  Tucker 

4  William  Clark.... 

5  John  Campbell... 

6  William  Selden  . . 

7  John  Sloane 

8  Samuel  Casey.... 

9  William  C.  Price. 

10  F.  E.  Spinner 

11  John  C.  New 

12  A.  U.  Wyman. . . . 


Whence 
Appointed. 


Pennsylvania  . 
Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina 
Pennsylvania.. 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

New  York 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 


Date   of       Expiration 
Commission,    of  Service 


July 
Sept 
Dec. 
June 
May 
July 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
June 
J"ly 


29,1775 
11,1789 

1,1801 

4,1828 
26,1829 
22,1*39 
27,185u 

4,1853 
28,1860 
16,1861 
30,1875 

1,1876 


Sept. 

Oct. 

May 

Mav 

July 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

July 

June 


11,1789 
31,1801 

2,1828 
31,182!t 
20,1839 
23,1850, 

6,18.i2' 
22,1859 
21,1861 
30,1875 

1,1876 
30,1877: 


Name. 


13  James  Gilfillan... 

14  A.  U.  Wyman 

15  Conrad  N.  Jordan 

16  James  W.  Hyatt. 

17  J.  N.  Huston 

18  Enos  H.  Nebeker. 

19  Daniel  X.  Morgan 

20  Ellis  H.  Roberts.. 
1  Chas.  H.  Treat... 

22  Lee  McClung 

23  Carmi A.Thompson 

24  John  Burke 


Whence 
Appointed- 


Connecticut  .... 

Wisconsin 

New  York.   ... 
Connecticut.... 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Connecticut  . . . 

New  York 

New  York 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

North  Dakota.. 


Date   of 

Commission, 


July 
Apr. 
Mas- 
May 
Mas- 
Apr. 
June 
July 
July 
Nov. 
Nov., 
Apr. 


1,1»71 

1,1^83 

1,18*5 

24,1887 

11,1889 

25,1891 

1,1-98 

1,1897 

1,19(>5 

1,1909 

20,1912 

1,1913 


Expiration 
of  Service. 


Mar.  1,1883 
Apr.  30.1885 
Mav  23,1887 
May  10,1889 
Apr.  24,1*91 
May  31,1893 
June  30,1897 
June  3u,1905 
Oct.  31,  1909 
Xov.14, 19)2 
Mar.  31,1913 


FEDERAL    IMPEACHMENTS    IN    HISTORY. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  II.,  Section  IV.,  provides  that  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States  may  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment, and  the  Senate  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments;  that  the  Vice-President  shall  pre- 
side at  Impeachments  except  when  the  President  Is  tried,  when  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  preside;  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  must  vote  for  conviction  before  a 
person  impeached  shall  be  deemed  guilty.  Only  nine  persons  have  been  impeached  and  tried  before 
the  Senate,  and  only  three  of  them  have  been  convicted.     The  record  is  as  follows: 

William  Blount,  Senator  from  Tennessee;  impeached  July  7,  1797,  for  conspiring  to  wage  war 
with  Spain  In  favor  of  Great  Britain,  to  excite  the  Cherokee  Indians  against  Spain,  and  to  create 
disaffection  among  the  Indians  toward  the  United  States;  trial,  December  17,  179S,  to  January  14, 
1799;  vote,  11  guilty,  14  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

John  Pickering,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; impeached  1803  for  drunkenness  and  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the  statutes;  trial,  March  3  to 
March  12,  1803;  vote,  19  guilty,  7  not  guilty;  verdict,  guilty;  punishment,  removal  from  office. 

Samuel  Chase,  Associate-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  impeached  1804 
for  misconduct  at  trials  of  persons  charged  with  breach  of  the  Sedition  Law;  trial,  November  30, 
1804,  to  March  1,  1805;  vote,  9  guilty,  30  not  guilty,  and  15  guilty,  19  not  guilty,  on  different  counts; 
verdict,  acquittal. 

James  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri; 
Impeached  for  tyrannous  treatment  of  counsel,  1830;  trial.  May  11  to  May  30,  1830,  and  from 
December  13,  1830,  to  January  31,  1831;  vote,  21  guilty,  22  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

West  H.  Humphreys,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Tennessee;  Impeached  1862  for  supporting  the  secession  movement  and  unlawfully  acting  as  Judge 
of  the  Confederate  District  Court:  trial  May  22  to  June  26,  1862;  vote,  32  guilty,  4  not  guilty,  and 
38  guilty;  verdict,  guilty;  punishment,  removal  from  office. 

Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States;  Impeached  for  usurpation  of  the  law,  corrupt 
use  of  the  veto  power,  Interference  at  elections  and  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  trial,  March 
30  to  May  26,  1868;  vote,  35  guilty,  19  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

William  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States;  impeached  for  accepting  bribes; 
trial,  April  5  to  August  1,  1876;  vote,  5  guilty,  25  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

Charles  Swayne,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Florida; 
Impeached  1905  for  misconduct  in  office;  trial,  February  6  to  February  27,  1905;  vote,  55  guilty, 
37  not  guilty;  verdict,  acquittal. 

Robert  W.  Archbald,  Associate  Judge  of  United  States  Commerce  Court,  was  Impeached  July 
11,  1912,  on  thirteen  articles  charging  him  with  corrupt  collusion  with  coal  mine  owners  and  railroad 
officials  while  in  office.  The  Senate  began  his  trial  December  3,  1912,  and  ended  January  13,  1913. 
Verdict  guilty;  removed  from  office, 

On  June  12,  1914,  District  Judge  Alston  G.  Dayton  was  impeached. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 
The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  governed  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  established  and 
incorporated  in  1784,  includes  in  its  constituent  membership  all  public  schools  of  the  State  and,  as 
institutions  in  the  University,  all  secondary  and  higher  educational  institutions  incorporated  in  the 
State  and  such  libraries,  museums,  institutions,  schools,  organizations  and  agencies  for  education 
as  may  be  admitted  to  or  incorporated  by  the  University.  The  President  of  the  University  is  also 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  entire  State  educational  system. 
The  assistant  commissioners  are  Augustus  S.  Downing  for  higher,  Charles  F.  Wheelock  for  secondary 
and  Thomas  E.  Finegan  for  elementary  education.  The  State  Library,  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  director* 
and  the  State  Museum,  John  M.  Clarke,  director,  are  departments  of  the  University. 
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Largest    Cities   of  the   Earth. 


Hauflnst  Qtititu  of  tije  ISartij* 


POPULATION 


ACCORDING  TO  LATEST  CENSUS  REPORTS  OR  OFFICIAL 

ESTIMATES,  (c) 

BANK  OP  FIFTEEN  LARGEST  CITIES. 


Cities. 


New  York  (a). 
London  (,b)... 

Paris  (c) 

Chicago 

Berlin 


Hank. 


Populat'n. 

5.333,537 
4,522,964 
2,888,110 
2,3h3,325 
2,071,257 


ClTIKS. 


Tokio 

Vienna , 

Petrograd 
Philadelphia  , 
Moscow 


Hank.  Populat'n 


7 

8 

9 

10 


2,033,321 
2,031  ,-198 
2,019,000 
1,657,810 
1,618,000 


Cities 


Buenos  Ay  res  . . 
Constantinople. 

Osaka 

Calcutta 

Hio  De  Janeiro. 


Rank. 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Populat'n. 


1,560,163 
1,3-10,000 
1,226,590 
1,222,313 
1,128,637 


Cities. 


Aachen 

Aberdeen 

Adelaide* 

Agra  

Ahmedabad 

Albany 

Aleppo  f 

Alexandria 

Alger 

Algiers 

Allahabad 

Altona 

Amoy  t 

Amrtt-ar 

Amsterdam 

Antung  f 

Antwerp 

Astrakhan 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Augsburg 

Bagdad 

Bahiat 

Baku 

Baltimore 

Bangalore 

Bangkok 

Barcelona 

Bareilly 

Bari 

Barmen 

Basel} 

Batavia 

Beirut  t 

Belem  + 

Belfast 

Benares 

Berlin 

Birmingham,  England. 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Blackburn 

Bochum 

B».'ot  i 

Bologna 

Bolton 

Bombay 

Bordeaux 

Boston 

Bradford 

I'.r-men 

Breslau 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Brighton,  England 

Brisbane  * 

Bristol,  England 

Brunn 

Biunswick 

Bru-sa  t . 

Brussels  * 

Bucharest 

Budapest 

Buenos  Ay  res 

Buffalo 

rO|  Egypt 

Calcutta* 

•  I ' ridge,  Mass 

Camien 

Canton  f 

Cardiff 

-iiruhe 

■sel 

i  iia 

(awnpore 

Ch.mgsha  f 

Chariot  tenburg 

Chemnitz , 

Chicago 

Chingkiaiig  t 


Year. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1911 

1914 

1912 

1907 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1912 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1912 

I'll 

1907 

1914 

1910 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1914 

19;  l 

1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1914 
1905 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1910 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1914 
1911 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1912 
1919 
1912 
1910 
1914 
1914 
1907 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1912 
1*11 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1910 
1910 
1914 
1911 


Populat'n. 
~ 156,143 
163,891 
192,294 
185,449 
215,835 
102,961 
250,000 
332,246 
172,397 
59o,000 
171,6.17 
172.G28 
114,000 
152,756 
5*0,960 
161,000 
312,684 
150,000 
167,479 
179,292 
102,487 
225.000 
29o,('00 
206,000 
579.590 
189,485 
628,675 
560,000 
189,469 
103.670 
169.214 
145,000 
138,5.1 
150,000 
200,000 
386,947 
203,804 
2,(171.257 
525,833 
166,154 
188,069 
136,931 
121,257 
172.628 
180.851 
982,000 
261,678 
731,802 
288,458 
247.437 
612,1"5 
115,289 
131.237 
145,(in0 
357,043 
195,787 
143.552 
110,0(10 

663,600 
838,109 
880.871 
1,860,188 
884,119 

4,476 
1, '.".2,3 13 
110.3.7 
102,465 
900.000 
1-2,259 
134.313 
1  3,196 
210,701 
178,557 
250,ooo 

806 

7.807 

9,393,:.  75 

184,000 


Cities. 


Christ iania   

Chungking  f , 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Cologne 

Colombo 

Columbus 

Constantinople  J 

Copenhagen  * 

Cordoba,  Arg.  f 

Coventry 

Cracow  (see  Krakow) 

Crefeld 

Croydon 

Dacca 

Dalla3   

Damascus  t 

Danzig 

Davton 

Delhi 

Denver 

Derby.  England 

Detroit 

Dortmund 

Dresden 

Dublin 

Duisburg 

Dundee 

Dusseldorf 

Drlnsk 

Edinburgh 

Eiberfeld 

Erfurt 

Essen 

Kail  Kiver 

Fezf 

Florence    

Krankfort-on-Main  ... 

1'uchow  t 

Gels,  ukir  h.n 

leneva 

Genoa 

(•hent 

(Jlasgow 

i  ioti  I) "rgj 

Grand  Hapids 

Graz 

Guadalajara 

Haidarabad 

Halifax,  England 

Halle 

Hamborn,  Geircanv... 

Hamburg  J 

Hangchow  f 

Hankow  f 

Hanover 

Hartford 

Havana , 

Havre , 

rlelslitfffora , 

Hiroshima 

Hongkong    

Iluddei  afield 

Hull 

Indianapolis 

Irkutsk 

Ivanove-voznesensk... . 

I.'tll'tir 

lersey  Cltv 

Johannesburg 

lul.lmlpore 

Kanaz-iwa 

Kansas  City 

Karachi 

K:izau 

Kharkov 

Kiel 

Kiev 


Vear 

1910 
1912 
1914 
1914 
1910 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1911 
1912 
1911 

1910 

1911 

1911 

1914 

1912 

1910 

1914 

1911 

1914 

1911 

1914 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1910 

19M 

1914 


Populat'n. 


1911 
1910 
1912 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1912 
'.911 
1914 
1914 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1912 

1919 

1912 
19H 
1914 
1913 
1911 
1910 
1908 
191 2 
1911 
1911 
1914 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1911 
1908 
1914 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1911 


241 .b34 
5:8,000 
402,175 
639,431 
517,000 
213,39 
204,567 
1,300,000 
559,398 
100,000 
106,349 


129,406 
16^,551 

108.551 

111,98b 

300,000 

170.337 

123,794 

232,837 

245.523 

123,410 

5:;7,650 

214,226| 

550,565 

403,030 

229,483 

165,004 

35-, 72- 

110,912 

320,318 

170,195 

111,46: 

294  6^3 

125,443 

14o.000 

232,860 

414,576 

624,00. 

169,513 

125,520 

272,221 

167,500 

784,4'6 

177,200 

123,227 

151, "SI 

118,799 

600.623 

101.553 

180  -1 ■ 

1 01,70.". 
968,079 
694.00C 

826,010 

107,089 
324,200 
13(;.159 
147,918 
149,768 

417,400 

277, '.'9 1 
259,413 
10- ,060 
16-.000 

998,991 

100,681 

110,994 
281,911 
151, H03 
188.100 
949,000 
811,627 


Cities. 


Kishinev 

Kobe 

Kokand 

Konigsberg 

Krakow 

Kure 

Kyoto 

Lahore 

La  Plata 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Leipzig 

L.  nibcrg 

L:esre 

Lille 

L'ma 

Lisbon 

Liverpool 

Livoruo 

Lodz 

London (b' 

Lo<  Angeles 

Louisville 

Lowell 

Lucknow 

Lyons , 

-Madras 

Madrid , 

Madura 

Magdeburg 

Mainz 

Ma'aga 

Malta 

Manchester,  England, 

Mandalay , 

Manila , 

Manhe'm 

Marseil.es 

Meerut 

Melbourne 

Memphis 

Meinlo.  a,  Arg.  $ 

Messina 

Mexico  City 

Milan 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Minsk 

Montevideo 

Montreal 

Moscow 

Mukden \ 

Mulheim , 

Munich 

Murcia 

sakij 

Nagoya 

Vhgpur 

V  n   v 

VnnUngf 

Nantes 

Naples 

N.-.sliville 

N'eukolln 

Newark,  N.  .1 

New  Bedfoid 

Newcastle 

New   Haven 

New  ( >r leans 

New  York  (a) 

Nice 

Nlkolayev 


Nlnjrpo  + 

Nizhnil-Novgorod... 
Noiwich,  Englaud.. 

Nottingham 

Nuremberg 


All,"..         .....CI.IU' 

605,060  lUakland 


Year. 

1911 

1908 

1908 

1910 

1910 

1908 

1908 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1911 

1910 

1910 

1912 

1911 

1913 

1914 

1911 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

P'10 

1910 

1912 

1911 

1911 

1910 

1910 

191] 

1911 

1911 

1914 

1910 

1911 

1910 

lyll 

1914 

1914 

1910 

1912 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1910 

1910 

1910 

1914 

1908 

1911 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1911 

1914 

1910 

1914 

1914 

1911 

1914 

1914 

1914 

1911 

1910 

1912 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1910 

1914 


Populat'n. 


125,000 
378,197 
113,800 
245,994 
151,-86 
100,679 
442,462 
228,687 
106,389; 
44.',550 
227,222 
589.850 
20S.113 

l7o,t;oo 

217,807 
143,:  00 
5(0,000 
746,421 
105.315 
415.650 
4,322,964 
438,914 
'.'35,114 
1 1 1 ,004 
259,798 
523,796 
520,000 
571,539 
134,130 
279,629 
110.634 
133,045 
215,000 
714,333 
138.299 
234,409> 
193.902 
550,619 
116,227 
600.160 
143,231 
206,393 
126,;57 
470,659 
599,2oO 
417,of4 
343,466. 
105,000 
352,4-7 
47O.480 
1,618,000 
158,132 
119,680 
596,467 
12J.985 
161,600 
378,231 
101,415 
119.949 
267,000 
170,535 
723,000 
114,899 
237.289 
389,106 
1 1 1 ,230 
266,603 
144,505 
861,221 
5.333.637 
142,940 
103,5(0 
400,000 
108^2(> 
121.47*. 
259,904 
333,142 
183,002 


LARGEST  CITIES  OF   THE  EARTH— Continued. 


ClTIKS. 


Odessa 

Oldham 

Omaha 

Onnk 

Opoi'toJ 

Oran 

Osaka 

Palermo 

Paris  ( c) 

Paterson , 

Patna 

Peking  + 

Pernambuco  f 

Petrograd  (St.  Peters- 
burg)  

Philadelphia 

Pingyangf , 

Pittsburgh 

Plauen 

Plymouth,  England... 

Poona  

Portland,  Ore 

Porto  Alegre  f 

Portsmouth,  England  . 

Posen 

Prague 

Preston 

Providence 

Puebla 

Puket.. 

Rangoon 

Heading,  Pa 

Rheims 

Richmond 

Jtiga    

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Rome 

Rosario  % 

Rostov-on-Don 

Rotterdam^ 

Roubaix 

Rouen 

Saarbrucken 


Year. 


1911 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1908 
1911 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1912 
1911 

1912 
1914 
1912 
1914 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1914 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1911 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1910 
1914 
1911 
1911 
1910 


Poptilat'n. 


620,200 
147.483 
133,274 
129,450 
200.000 
123,086 

1,226,590 
341,088 

2,8>8,110 
134,305 
136,153 
693,000 
150,000 

2,019,000 

1,657,810 
146,000 
564, *78 
121,272 
112,612 
158,856 
260,601 
100,000 
431,141 
156,691 
223,741 
117,088 
245,090 
101,214 
179,1.00 
293,316 
103,361 
115,178 
134,917 
S7ii,000 

1,128,637 
241,518 
542,123 
233,610 

N  178,875 
462,481 
122,723 
124,987 
106.089 


Cities. 


St.  Etienne 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

St.  Petersburg  (see  Pe 

Salford 

Saloniea  | 

Salt  Lake  City 

Samara 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Santiago,  Chile 

Sao  Paulo  f 

Saratov. 

Sclioenberg 

Scranton 

Seattle 

Seoul 

Seville 

Shanghai  + 

Sheffield 

Singapore 

Smyrna  f 

IS.'eiabaya 

Soerakarta 

Sofia 

Southampton 

South  Shields 

Spokane 

Springfield,  Mass.    . . 

Srinagar 

Stettin 

Stockholm 

Stockport 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Strassbmg 

Stuttgart 

Suchowf . 

Sunderland 

Surat 

Swansea 

Sydney,  N.S.W.*... 

Syracuse 

Szeged  

Tabrizf 


Year. 


1911 
1914 
1914 
trogra 
1911 
1912 
1914 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1910 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1914 
1914 
1912 
1910 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1905 
1905 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1914 
1914 
1911 
1910 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1910 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1914 
1910 
1913 


Populat'n 

~~ 148^656 
734,667 
236,766 


d). 


231,357 
174,000 
109,530 
145,600 
115,063 
448,512 
3*2,724 
450,000 
217,500 
172,823 
141,351 
313,029 
278,958 
155,366 
651,000 
454,632 
303,321 
375,000 
150,198 
118,378 
102,812 
llf,012 
108,647 
135,657 
100,375 
126,344 
236,113 
350,000 
108,6s? 
234,534 
178,891 
286,218 
500,000 
151,159 
114,863 
114,663 
:  700,000 
149,353 
118,328 
200,000| 


Cities. 


Tacoma 

Tashkent 

Teheran  f  

The  Hague 

Tientsin  t 

Tiflis 

Tokio 

Toledo 

Tomsk  

Toronto 

Toulon 

Toulouse   

Trenton,  N.  J.... 
Trichinopoly  .... 

TriesteJ 

Tsaritsyn 

Tsinanfui.... ... 

Tula 

Tunis  + 

Turin 

Ufa 

Utrecht 

Valencia 

Valparaiso 

Vancouver  £ 

Venice 

Vienna 

Vilua 

Vitebsk 

Warsaw 

Washington 

Wenchow  f 

West  Ham 

Wiesbaden 

Wilmersdorf 

Winnipeg 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Wuhuf 

Taroslav 

Vekaterinoslav. . 

Yokohama  % 

Zaragoza 

Zurich 


Year. 

Populat'n. 

1914 

103,413 

1912 

271,700 

1913 

2*0,000 

1911 

288,577 

1912 

800,000 

1910 

303,150 

1914 

2,033,321 

1914 

184.126 

1911 

112,001 

1911 

376,533 

1911 

104,5*2 

1911 

149,576 

1914 

106,831 

1911 

122.H23 

1914 

250,000 

1910 

100,847 

1914 

£00,000 

1911 

136,530 

1907 

250,000 

1911 

427,106 

1910 

103,485 

1911 

121,317 

1910 

233,343 

1919 

179,815 

1914 

207,383 

1911 

160,719 

1910 

2,031,498 

1911 

193,000 

1910 

103,840 

1911 

872,478 

1914 

353,378 

1912 

100,000 

1911 

289,030 

1910 

109,002 

1910 

109,716 

1911 

136,035 

19T4 

157,732 

1912 

122,000 

1910 

111,876 

1911 

218,000 

1910 

400,000 

1910 

105,788 

1910 

189,088 

*  With  suburbs,     t  Estimated.     J  American  Consular  report. 

(a)  New  York  City,  including  all  boroughs,  on  July  1,  1914,  according  to  Census  Bulletin,  5,333,537.  According  to  Board 
of  Health  Bulletin  for  thesame  date,  5,583,871,  making  the  estimated  population  of  Greater  New  York,  including  Westchester 
and  New  Jersey  suburbs,  7,500,000.  (b)  Population  of  Registration  London  in  1911,  was  4,522,964,  and  with  metropolitan  and 
city  police  districts,  7,252,963.  (c)  Population  of  some  cities  shown  in  this  list  have  been,  temporarily  at  least,  materially 
affected  by  the  war  in  Europe,  e.  g.,  official  figures  on  the  census  of  Paris,  September  21.  1914,  within  the  city  walls,  showed 
that  there  were  in  the  capital  362,454  fewer  families  than  in  1911.     Consequently  a  third  of    the  resident  families  had  left. 

Note — The  population  of  Chines'  cities  other  than  those  mentioned  in  tnis  list  is  omitted,  because  reports  respecting  it  are 
untrustworthy.  There  are  many  Chinese  cities  omitted  from  this  list,  whose  Inhabitants  are  numbered  by  rumor  at  from 
200,000  to  1,000,000,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  estimates  of  population  in  many  instances  covered  districts  of 
country  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  cities,  Instead  of  definite  municipalities. 


WHITE    AND    NECRO    POPULATION    IN    CITIES    OF    UNITED    STATES. 

(Based  on  the  1910  Census.) 


Cities. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala .  .  . 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mass.  . . 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio .... 
Columbus,  Ohio .... 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,  Mich 

Fall  River,  Mass .  .  . 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Indianapolis,  Ind .  .  . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J . . . 
Kansas  City,  Mo .  . . 

Hos  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

I,owell,  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn .... 
Milwaukee,  Wis .... 
Minneapolis,  Minn. . 
Nashville,  Tenn .... 
New  Haven,  Ct .  .  . . 


All 

Classes. 


100,253 
154,839 
558,485 
132,685 
670,585 
102,054 
423,715 
104,839 
2,185,283 
363,591 
560,663 
181,511 
116,577 
213,381 
465,766 
119,295 
112,571 
233,650 
267,779 
248,381 
319,198 
223,928 
106,294 
131,105 
373,857 
301,408 
110,364 
133,605 


Negro, 


1,037 

51,902 

84,749 

52,305 

13,564 

1,332 

1,773 

4,707 

44,103 

19,639 

8,448 

12,739 

4,842 

5,426 

5,741 

355 

665 

21,816 

5,960 

23,566 

7,599 

40,522 

133 

52,441 

980 

2,592 

36,523 

3,561 


Cities. 


New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Manhattan  Borough 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borough.  . 

Queens  Borough. . . . 

Richmond  Borough. 

Newark,  N.  J 

Oakland,  Cal 

Omaha,  Neb 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal. .  .  . 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C.  . .  . 
Worcester,  Mass 


All 

Classes. 

Negro. 

339,075 

89,262 

4,766,883 

91,709 

2,331,542 

60,534 

430,980 

4,117 

1,634,351 

22,708 

284,041 

3,198 

85,969 

1,152 

347,469 

9,475 

150,174 

3,055 

124,096 

4,426 

125,600 

1,539 

1,549,008 

84,459 

533,905 

25,623 

207,214 

1,045 

2?4,3'>6 

5,316 

127,628 

46,733 

2.8,149 

879 

687,029 

43,960 

214,744 

3,144 

416,912 

1,642 

129,867 

567 

237,194 

2,296 

104,402 

723 

137,2*9 

1,124 

168,497 

1,877 

331,069 

94,446 

145,986 

1,241 
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Population  According  to   Color  or  Race. 


POPULATION     ACCORDING     TO     COLOR      OR      RACE,     BY      DIVISIONS      AND 

STATES. 


Division  and  State. 

"White. 

Negro. 

Indian. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

All 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900. 

19,863 

4,203 

I0,49t 

2,533 

1,135 

1,791 

427 

1 ,555 

7,950 

59.779 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

United  States 

81.731,957 

66  809,196 

5,527,026 

15,110,862 

15,710,053 

10,065,817 

6.706,058 

5,044.847 

4,771,065 

1,579,855 

2.293.613 

9,827.763 

8,833.994 

265,683 

2,076 

7,717 

18,265 

41,406 

9.054 

2,612 

76,767 

75,338 

32.458 

237,196 

1,600 

6,959 

15,027 

42,339 

6.585 

2,590 

65,574 

66,155 

30,367 

71.531 

3,499 
8,189 
3,415 
1,195 
1.5S2 
414 
1.303 
5,614 
46,320 

108 

67 

8 

2,582 

272 

462 

5,266 
1,139 

1,784 

569 
276 
2,103 
241 
226 

275 
97 

535 
39 

121 

112 
16 

30 

378 

369 

154 

9(1 

80 

57 

233 

191 

52 

43 

62 

257 

62 
507 
139 
695 

1,385 

859 
246 
373 
848 
1,306 
371 

92; 

2,709 

7,363 

86,248 

72,157 

272 

1,643 

482 

1,000 

156 

26 

428 

10,447 

57,703 

13 

1 

3 

151 

33 

71 

1,247 

206 
190 

76 
38 
285 
49 
34 

67 
36 
^ 
59 
42 
590 
107 

4 

24 

47 

14 

3 

2 

8 

4 

50 

12 

8 
4 
2 

9 
31 

48 
340 

1,685 
1,363 
1,696 

2,300 
858 

371 

2.110 
864 

12,929 
3,418 

24,32fc 

89 

446 

126 

223 

29 

7 

30 

!  5,107 

18,269 

3,175 

Geographic  Divisions: 
New  England 

6,480,514 
18,880,452 

17,927,622 
11,351,621 
8,071.603 
5,754 ,32  i 
6,721.491 
2,520,455 
4.023,873 

66,306 

417,870 

300,836 

242,662 

4.112,488 

2,652,513 

1,984,426 

21,467 

29.195 

59,099 

325,921 

257.842 

237,909 

3,729,017 

2,499,886 

1,694,066 

15.590 

14,664 

14 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central. . . . 

South  A  thin  tic 

East  South  Central 

West  South  Central 

Dacinc 

21 
11 

37 

12 

10 

119 

196 

2,755 

New  England: 

739.995 
429,906 

354,298 
3,321,926 

532.492 
1,098,897 

8.966,845 
2,445,894 
7,467,713 

4,654,897 

692,226 
410,791 
342,771 
2,769,764 
419,050 
892,424 

7,156,881 
1,812,317 
6,141,664 

4,060,204 
2,458,502 
4,734,873 
2,398,563 
2  057,911 

1,737,036 
2,218,667 
2,944,843 
311.712 
380.714 
1,056.526 
1,416,319 

153,977 

952,424 

191,532 

1,192,855 

915,233 
1,263,603 

557.807 
1,181.294 

297,333 

1,862,309 

1,540,186 

1,001.152 

641,200 

944,580 

729,612 

670,204 

2,426,669 

226,283 
154.495 

89,061 
529.046 
160,207 

92,903 
879,466 

35,406 

496,304 
1 1 ,582 

1,363 
564 

1,621 
38,055 

9,529 
15,174 

134,191 

89,760 

193,919 

111,452 

60.320 

109,049 

17,115 

2,900 

7,084 

14.973 

157,452 

617 

817 

7,689 

54,030 

31,181 
232,250 

94,446 
671,096 

64.173 

697,843 

835,843 

1,176,987 

308,669 

261,656 

473,088 

908,282 

1,009,487 

442,891' 
713,874 j 
137,612' 
690,049 

1,834 

651 

2,235 

11.453 

1,638 

2.009 

1,144 

513 

6,068 
1,499 

1,319 

662 

826 

31,974 

9.092 

15,226 

99,232 

69,844 

156,845 

96.901 
67 ,505 
85,078 
15  816 
2,542 

4,959 

12.693 

161,234 

886 

465 

6,269 

52,003 

30,697 
235,064 

86,702 
660,722 

43,499 

624,469 

782.321 

1,034,813 

230,730 

284,706 
480,243 

827,307 
907,630 

366.856 

650,804 

65,684 

620,722 

1,523 

293 

940 

8,570 

1,611 

1,848 

672 

134 

2,514 
1,106 

11.046 

892 
34 
26 
688 
284 
152 

6,046 

168 

1,503 

127 

279 

188 

7,519 

10,142 

9,053 
471 
313 

6,486 
19,137 

3,502 

2,444 

5 

55 

68 

539 

36 

7,851 

331 

95 

74 

234 

216 

909 

1,253 

460 

780 

74,825 

702 

10,746 

3,48* 
1.486 
1,482 
20,573 
29,201 
3,123 
5,240 

10,997 

5,090 

16,371 

798 

22 

5 

587 
35 

153 

5,257 

63 

1,639 

42 
243 

16 
6,354 
8,372 

9,182 
382 
130 

6.968 
20,226 

3  322 

2,130 

9 
3 

22 
354 

12 

6,687 

121 

19 
358 

102 
108 
177 

2,203 

66 

593 

64,445 

47(1 

11.343 
4,236 

1,686 
1,487 

13,144 
26,480 

2.623. 

6,^16 

10.03!) 

4.951 

15,377 

119 

112 

39 

2.96* 
366 
599 

7  170 
1,393 
1,927 

371 
807 

1,503 
240 
212 

166 
104 
44H 

32 
165 
180 

39 

51 

544 

455 

243 

56 

51 

67 

204 

120 

57 

75 

58 

237 

62 
599 

58 
836 

1,739 

1,467 
461 
699 
341 

1,419 
572 

1,352 

3.629 
10,397 
45,768 

4 
1 

' '  68 
13 

18 

354 
52 
40 

27 
5 

80 
9 
5 

51 

7 
9 
148 
1 
3 
4 

1 

9 

7 

10 

'  "l 
1 

""4 
3 

"l7 

' "  13 

2,441 

1,291 

393 

4* 

8 

281 

417 

228 

5,617 

2.501 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 



Massachusetts.... 

14 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

19 
2 

East  North  Central: 

^-    lll"«  ••••»«#«   •••••■••■•■•*. 

2 

5,526,962 
2.785,247 
2,320,555 

2,059,227 
2.209,191 
3.134.9*2 
569,855 
563,771 
1,180,293 
1,634,352 

171,102 
1,062,639 

236,128 
1,889,809 
1.156,817 
1.500.511 

679,161 
1,431,803 

443,634 

2,027,951 

1,711,432 

1,228,832 

786,111 

1,131,026 

941,086 

1.444.531 

3,204,848 

860.580 
319.221 
140.318 
783,415 
304,594 
171,468 
866.583 
74,276 

1,109,111 
£,090 

2,259,672 

4 

Michigan 

2 

Wisconsin 

3 

West  North  Central: 
Minnesota 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

2 
3 
4 

South  J  >akota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

28 

South  Atlantic: 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

11 

West  Virginia 

South  Carolina 



irgia 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

East  South  Central: 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

2 
4 
4 

West  South  Central: 
Arkansas 

1 

Louisiana 

110 

Oklahoma* 

1.  fc?  A  <  I  ^    .  ■•••••••••••••■  .  •  .  > 

Mountain : 

8 
24 

Idaho 

12 

84 

1 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

ib 

20 

Nevada 

56 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

1*6 
312 

California 

1.402,727| 

21,645 

41,356 

10,161 

2.267 

Includes  population  of  Indian  Territory  for  1900. 


Consult  Index  pages  for  population  estimates  for  all 

parts  of  the  world. 
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Dwellings   and  Families  in   the    United  States. 

DWELLINGS    AND    FAMILIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Thk  following  tables  summarize  the  data  collected  by  the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  dwellings  and  families  and  the  average  number  of  persons  per  dwelling  and 
per  family.  Data  are  presented  for  each  State  and  for  the  principal  cities.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
ltico,  and  other  outlying  possessions  are  not  included. 

In  census  usage  a  "dwelling"  is  any  building  in  which  one  or  more  persons  reside.  A  mere  cabin, 
or  a  room  in  a  warehouse,  occupied  by  a  single  person,  isa  census  dwelling,  while  on  the  other  hand 
an  apartment  house  containing  many  families  constitutes  only  one  dwelling. 

The  term,  "family"  as  here  used  means  a  household  or  group  of  persons,  whether  related  by 
blood  ornot,  who  share  a  common  abode,  usually  also  sharing  the  same  table.  If  one  person  lives 
alone,  he  constitutes  a  family,  while  on  the  other  hand  those  who  dwell  in  a  hotel  or  institution  in 
which  many  people  live  are  also  treated  as  forming  a  single  famil y. 

Statistics  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  regarding  dwellings  and  families  at  each  census  from 
1850  to  1910,  except  that  the  data  regarding  dwellings  for  1860  and  1870  are  omitted  because  they 
are  not  comparable  with  those  for  the  other  censuses. 


Number  of 

Number 

Persons 

Persons 

Number  of 

Number 

Persons 

Persons 

Census 

Population . 

Occupied 

of 

to  a 

to  a 

Census 

Population. 

Occupied 

of 

to  a 

to  a 

Year. 

91,972,266 

Dwellings. 

Families. 

Dwelling. 

Family. 

Ykar. 

Dwellings. 

Families. 

Dwelling. 

Famil  v. 

1910... 

17,805,845 

20,255,555 

5.2 

4.5 

1870. . . 

38,558,371 

t 

7,579,363 

t 

5.1 

1900. . 

75,994,575 

14,430,145 

16,187,715 

5.3 

4.7 

1860. . . 

$27,489,561 

t 

$5,210,934 

t 

$5.3 

1890... 

•62,622,250 

11,483,318 

12,690,152 

5.5 

4.9 

1850. . . 

$19,987,563 

$3,362,337 

$3,598,240 

$5.9 

$5.6 

1880... 

50,155,r83 

8,955,812 

9,945,916       5.6 

5.0 

Exclusive  of  population  (325,464)  specially  enumerated,   for  which  statistics  as  to  dwellings 
and  families  are  not  available. 

t  Dwellings  reported  in  1860  and  1870  include  both  occupied  and  unoccupied  dwellings. 
$  Dwellings  and  families  returned  for  free  population  only. 

dumber  of  dwellings  and  families  in  1910  and  the  average  number  of  persons  per  dwelling  and 
per  family  for  each  of  the  last  three  censuses  by  geographic  divisions  and  States: 


Division  and  State. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1910. 

Dwell- 
ings, 
1910. 

Families, 
1910. 

Persons  to  a 
Dwelling. 

Persons  to  a 
Family. 

1910. 

5.2 

1900. 
5.3 

5.7 
6.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.2 
5.1 
5.2 
4.5 
4.8 

1890. 
5.5 

1910. 

1900. 
4.7 

1890. 

United  States 

91,972,266 

17,805,845 

20,255,555 

4.5 

4.9 

Geographical  Divisions: 

6,552,681 

19,315,892 

18,250,621 

11,637,921 

12,194,895 

8,409,901 

8,784,534 

2.633,517 

4,192,304 

1,099,336 
3,093,464 
3,743,779 
2,448,083 
2,424,935 
1,732,152 
1,780,510 
586,451 
897,135 

1,464,942 
4,235,675 
4,214,820 
2,592,069 
2,539,270 
1,796,832 
1,827,105 
614,656 
970,186 

6.0 

6.2 
4.9 
4.8 
5.0 
4.9 
4.9 
4.5 
4.7 

5.7 
5.9 
5.2 
5.2 
5.4 
5.5 
5.5 
5.0 
5.1 

4.5 

4.6 
4.3 
4.5 
4.8 
4.7 
4.8 
4.3 
4.3 

4.5 

4.6 
4.5 
4.8 
5.0 
4.9 
5.0 
4.4 
4.4 

4.5 

West  North  Central 

4.7 
4.8 
5.0 

5.2 

West  South  Central 

5.3 
5.3 

4.8 

4.9 

New  England: 

742,371 
430,572 
355,956 

3  366,416 
542,610 

1,114,756 

9,113,614 
2,537,167 
7,665,111 

4,767,121 
2,700,876 
5,638,591 
2,810,173 
2,333,860 

2.075,708 
2,224,771 
3,293,335 
577,056 
583,888 
1,192.214 
1,690,949 

202,322 
1,295,346 

331,069 
2,061,612 
1,221,119 
2,206,287 
1,515.400 
2,609,121 

752,619 

2,289,905 
2,184,789 
2,138,093 
1,797,114 

159,437 
88,871 
77,466 

511,926 
79,725 

181,911 

1,178,686 

407,295 

1,507,483 

1,024,800 
631,554 

1,006,848 
618,222 
462,355 

380,809 
498,943 
677,196 
118,757 
127,739 
258,967 
385,672 

43,183 
253,805 

58,513 
400,445 
239,128 
430,570 
302,842 
530,631 
165,818 

469,669 
444,814 
441,249 
376,420 

177,960 
103,156 
85,178 
734,013 
117,976 
246,659 

2,046,845 

558,202 

1,630,628 

1,138,165 
654,891 

1,264,717 
657,418 
499,629 

416,452 
512,515 
749,812 
120,910 
131,060 
265,549 
395,771 

44,951 

274,824 
71,339 
419,452 
248,480 
440,334 
315.204 
553,264 
171,422 

494,788 
462,553 
454,767 
384,724 

4.7 
4.8 
4.6 
6.6 
6.8 
6.1 

7.7 
6.2 
5.1 

4.7 
4.3 
5.6 
4.5 
5.0 

5.5 
4.5 
4.9 
4.9 
4.6 
4.6 
4.4 

4.7 
5.1 
5.7 
5.1 
5.1 
5  1 
5.0 
4.9 
4.5 

4.9 
4.9 

4.8 
4.8 

4.7 
4.8 
4.6 
6.2 
6.3 
5.7 

7.0 
5.9 
5.1 

4.8 
4.6 
5.7 
4.6 
5.2 

5.5 

4.8 
5.2 
5.0 
4.9 
5.0 
4.7 

4.8 
5.4 
5.6 
5.3 
5.3 
5.3 
5.2 
5.1 
4.7 

5.2 
5.2 
5.0 
5.0 

4.9 

4.9 
4.8 
6.3 
6.6 
5.7 

6.7 

5.8 
5.3 

5.1 

4.8 
5.7 
4.8 
5.3 

5.7 
5.0 
5.5 
4.8 
4.8 
5.3 
4.9 

5.0 
5.7 
5.9 
5.7 
5.6 
5.4 
5.3 
5.4 
5.0 

5.5 

5.5 
5.4 
5.5 

4.2 

4.2 
4.2 
4.6 
4.6 
4.5 

4.5 
4.5 
4.7 

4.2 
4.1 
4.5 
4.3 
4.7 

5.0 
4.3 
4.4 
4.8 
4.5 
4.5 
4.3 

4.5 

4.7 
4.6 
4.9 
4.9 
5.0 
4.8 
4.7 
4.4 

4.6 
4.7 
4.7 

4.7 

4.3 

4.2 
4.2 
4.6 
4.6 
4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

4.8 

4.4 
4.4 
4.7 
4.4 
4.9 

5.1 

4.6 

4.7 
4.9 
4.8 
4.8 
4.6 

4.7 
4.9 
4.9 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
5.0 
4.9 
4.5 

4.9 
5.0 
4  9 
4.9 

4.4 
4.3 

4.4 

4.7 

Rhode  Island 

4.6 

Middle  Atlantic: 

4.5 
4.6 

4.7 

5.0 

East  North  Central: 
Ohio 

4.7 

4.7 

4.9 

4.6 
5.0 

West  North  Central: 

5.2 

4.9 

5.1 

4.7 

4.7 
5.1 

4.8 

South  Atlantic: 

4.9 

5.2 

5.2 
5  4 

West  Virginia 

5.4 

5.3 
5.2 
5.2 

4.9 

East  South  Central: 

5.2 

5.3 

5.3 

5.3 
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DWELLINGS  AND   FAMILIES  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES— Continued. 


Division"  and  State. 


West  South  Central 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas  ., 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah  

Nevada. 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Popula- 
tion, 
1910. 


1,574.449 
1.656  388 
1,657,155 
3,896,542 

376,053 
325,594 
145,965 
799,024 
327,301 
204,354 
373,351 
81,875 

1,141,990 

672,765 

2,377,549 


Dwell- 
ings, 
1910. 


327,625 
331,220 
342,4o8 

779,177 

82,811 
71,830 
30,969 
183,874 
75,888 
45.386 
72,649 
23.044 

238,822 
144,832 
513,481 


Families, 
1910. 


333,368 
344,144 
351,167 
798,426 

86,602 
73,669 
32,(192 
194,467 
78,883 
47,927 
77,339 
23,677 

254.692 
151,858 
563,636 


Persons  to  a 
Dwkllixg. 


1910. 


4.8 
5.0 
4.8 
5.0 

4.5 

4.5 
4.7 
4.3 
4.3 
4.5 
5.1 
3.6 

4.8 
4.6 
4.6 


1900. 

1890. 

5.1 

5.4 

5.1 

0.  0 

4.9 

4.1 

5.3 

5.6 

4.5 

4.9 

4.4 

4.7 

4.7 

5.1 

4.5 

5.1 

4.3 

4.4 

4.3 

4.5 

5.2 

5.6 

3.9 

4.5 

4.9 

5.1 

4.7 

5.1 

4.7 

5.1 

Persons  to  a 
Family. 


1910. 


4.7 
4.8 
4.7 
4.9 

4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.1 
4.1 
4.3 
4.8 
3.5 

4.5 
4.4 
4.2 


1900. 


4.9 

4.8 
4.8 
5.2 

4.4 
4.3 
4.6 
4.- 2 
4.2 
4.1 
4.9 
3.8 

4.6 
4.5 

4.3 


1890. 


5.3 
5.2 
4.1 
5.4 

4.8 
4.7 
5.0 
4.9 
4.3 
4.4 
5.4 
4.5 


DWELLINGS    AND    FAMILIES    IN    CITIES    HAVING 

MORE. 


100,000    INHABITANTS    OR 


City. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala..... 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,   Ohio 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit,   Mich 

Fall  River,  Mass 

(4 rand  Rapids,  Mich... 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

.Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  A  ngeles,  Cal 

Louisville,   Ky 

Lowell,  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Nashville,   Term 

New  Haven,  Ct 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.   Y 

Manhattan  Borough. 

Bronx  Borough 

Brooklyn  Borough... 

Queens  Borough 

Richmond  Borough  . 

Newark,  N.  J 

Oakland,  Cal 

Omaha,  Neb 

Paterson,  N.  J 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.* 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,    R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Syracuse,  x.  v 

Toledo,    Ohio 

Washington,  I).  0 

Worcester,  Mass 


Popula- 
tion, 
1910. 


100,253 
154,839 
558,485 
132,685 
670,585 
102,054 
423,715 
104,839 

2,185,283 
363,591 
560,663 
181,511 
116,577 
213,381 
465,766 
119,295 
112,571 
233,650 
267,779 
248,381 
319,198 
223,928 
106,294 
131,105 
373,857 
301,408 
110,364 
133,605 
339,075 

4,766,883 

2,331,542 
430,980 

1,634,351 
284,041 
85,!»69 
347,469 
150,174 
124,096 
125,600 

1,549,008 
533,905 
207,214 
224,826 
127,628 
218,149 
687,029 
214.7-14 
416,912 
129,867 
2:47.194 
104,402 
137 .24'.* 
168,497 
1,069 
145,986 


Dwell- 
ings, 
1910. 


15,437 
30,308 

101,905 
26,989 
73,919 
14,934 
62,335 
14577 

246,744 
49,525 
90,465 
39,580 
26,692 
44,736 
83,124 
10,962 
23,432 
53,359 
27,805 
47,978 
69,061 
41,686 
15.006 
26,710 
60,724 
46,903 
22,118 
17.4t>i 
67,192 

305,698 
75,410 
28,733 

147,666 
39,764 
14,125 
38,693 
31,740 
23.667 
1*,*12 

295,220 
86,942 
87,486 
28,705 
22,205 
88,860 

105,660 
32.61H 
65,025 
22,143 
48,569 
20,282 
23,200 
86,888 
58,613 
15,109 


Families, 
1910. 


24,069 
35,813 

118,851 
31,050 

139,700 
21,689 
91,328 
22,765 

473,141 
87,541 

124,822 
42,645 
28,370 
51,339 

100.356 
24,378 
26.925 
58,645 
56,790 
59,296 
78,678 
52.155 
21.932 
31,154 
80,566 
63,241 
26,077 
29,271 
73,377 
1,020,827 

493,545 
y;j,H97 

353,666 
62,001 
17,718 
77,039 
36,723 
26,359 
27,978 

827,263 

iio,4..7 

-12.029 
49.129 
26,914 
46.787 
155,555 
41,648 
86,414 
2n,:U2 
51,(112 
22,676 

39,677 
71,389 

30,743 


Persons  to  a 
Dwelling. 


1910. 


6.5 
5.1 
5.5 
4.9 
9.1 


7.2 
8.9 


I.  6 

6.2 
4.6 
4.4 
4.8 
5.6 
10  9 
4.8 
4.3 
9.6 
5.2 
4.6 
5.4 
7.1 
4.9 
6.2 
6.4 
6. 
7. 
5. 
15. 
30.9 
15.  0 
11.1 
7.1 
6.1 
9.0 
4.7 
5.  9 
7.9 
6.2 
6.1 
5.5 
7.8 
5.7 
6.6 
6.5 
6.6 
6.4 
6.9 
5.4 
6.1 
6.9 
4.7 
5.7 
9  7 


1900. 

1890 

6.9 

7.2 

5.4 

5.7 

5.7 

6.0 

5.8 

5.5 

8.4 

8.5 

6.3 

6.4 

7.1 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

8.8 

8.6 

8.0 

8.9 

6.0 

6.0 

5.2 

5.4 

4.7 

5.0 

4.9 

5.9 

0.0 

5.6 

11.0 

11.2 

4.9 

5.3 

4.7 

5.0 

8.7 

8.8 

6.8 

5.7 

4.5 

4.9 

5.9 

6.4 

6.9 

7.2 

5.9 

5  6 

6.2 

6.2 

6.4 

6.  5 

5.3 

5.5 

7.1 

7.3 

5.4 

5.6 

13.7 

12.9 

23,  0 

19.9 

10.1 

7.7 

10.2 

9.6 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

6.2 

8.1 

7.8 

4.8 

5.2 

5.7 

7.0 

7.7 

7.9 

5.4 

5.6 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

7.4 

7.0 

7.5 

6.0 

6.5 

5.5 

5.6 

7.0 

7.4 

6.6 

6.3 

6.4 

6.3 

6.9 

6.1 

6.8 

5.8 

5.6 

6.9 

6.7 

5.6 

4.9 

6.1 

5.6 

5.9 

9.0 

8.7 

Persons  to  a 

Family. 


1910. 


1900.     1890 


4.2 

4.4 

4.6 

4.3 

4.4 

4.9 

4.7 

4.8 

5.0 

4.3 

4.5 

5.0 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

4  6 

4.8 

5.0 

4.6 

4.7 

4.9 

4.6 

4.7 

5.0 

4.2 

4.4 

4.7 

4.5 

4.7 

4.9 

4.3 

4.6 

4.9 

4.1 

4.3 

4.6 

4.2 

4.3 

5.4 

4.6 

4.7 

4.9 

4.9 

5.0 

5.2 

4.2 

4.3 

4.5 

4.0 

4.3 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

4.7 

4.2 

4.5 

5.0 

4.1 

4.1 

4.6 

4.3 

4.6 

4.9 

4.8 

4.9 

5.2 

4.2 

4.7 

4.8 

4.6 

4.8 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

5.0 

4.2 

4.4 

4.9 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

5.0 

47 

4.7 

4.8 

4.7 

4.7 

4.8 

4.6 

4.7 

5.1 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

4.8 

4.9 

4.9 

4.'.' 

5.2 

4.5 

4.5 

4.7 

4.1 

4.4 

4.8 

4.7 

4.9 

6.2 

4.5 

4.5 

4.7 

4.7 

4.9 

5  1 

4.8 

5.0 

6.2 

4.9 

5.4 

6.8 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 

5.2 

4.7 

4.7 

4.9 

4.4 

4.  HI 

4.9 

5  2 

5.3 

5.2 

4.8 

4.8 

5.7 

4.9 

4.9 

5.1 

4.6 

6.7 

5.4 

4.6 

4.5 

5.7 

4.4 

4.3 

4.6 

4.2 

4.6 

4.8 

4.6 

4.9 

5.2 

4.7 

4.8 

4.8 

*  Includes  Allegheny  fur  1900  and  1890. 


POPULATION  IN 


UNITED  STATES  OF  PERSONS  10  YEARS  OF  ACE  AND 
OVER  UNABLE  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH. 


Class  of  Population. 


United  States. 
Total    foreign-born  t 
Foreign-born  white .... 

Negro 

Indian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

All  other 

Alaska. 

All  classes 

White 

Native  white 

Native  parentage 

Foreign  or  mixed  par'ts 
Foreign-born  white .... 

Neero 

Indian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

All  other 

Hawaii. 

All  classes 

Hawaiian 


Total 

Unable 

TO 

Popula- 

Speak English. 

tion 
by  Class. 

Number 

Per 
Cent. 

20,590,929 

1  3,091,207 

15.0 

12,944,529 

2,953,011 

22.8 

7,317,922 

22,110 

0.3 

188,758 

59,055 

31.3 

68,924 

28,370 

41.2 

67,661 

26,564 

39.3 

3,135 

2,097 

66.9 

54.967 

12,674 

23.1 

34.310 

1,300 

3.8 

16,462 

88 

0.5 

10,048 

77 

0.8 

6,414 

11 

0.2 

17,848 

1,212 

6.8 

203 

11 

5.4 

18,044 

10,212 

56.6 

1,208 

746 

61.8 

909 

273 

30.0 

293 

132 

45.1 

148.7S9 

84,177 

56.6 

20,819 

8,941 

42.9 

Class  of  Population 


Caucasian  Hawaiian . . . 

Asiatic  Hawaiian 

Portuguese 

Porto  Rlcan 

Spanish 

Other  Caucasian 

Chinese 

Japanese , 

Korean 

Filipino,  negro,  and  all 

other 

Porto  Rico. 

All  classes 

White 

Native  white 

Native  parentage 

Foreign  or  mixed  par'ts 
Foreign-born  white.  .  .  . 

Black 

Mulatto 

Chinese 

Japanese 


Total 
Popula- 
tion 
by  Class. 


5,459 

2,159 

15,130 

3,321 

1,262 

12,425 

18,159 

62,950 

4,080 

3,025 

781,600 

516,199 

506,743 

486,016 

20,727 

9,456 

38,444 

226,937 

12 

8 


*  Per  cent,  not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  100.     t  White  and  colored. 


Unable  to 
Speak  English. 


Number. 


233 

199 

4,380 

2,236 

925 

962 

11,456 

49,750 

3,335 

1,760 

753,338 

495,831 

487.888 

470,447 

17,441 

7,943 

36,567 

220,928 

12 


Per 
Cent. 


4.3 
9.2 
28.9 
67.3 
73.3 
7.7 
63.1 
79.0 
81.7 

58.2 

96.4 
96.1 
96.3 
96.8 
84.1 
84.0 
95  1 
97.4 


Class  of 
Population. 


Foreign-born  white. 

Negro 

Indian   

Chinese 

Japanese 

All  other  (colored) . 


Both  Sexes. 


Total. 


12,944,529 

7,317  922 

188,758 

68.924 

67,661 

3,135 


Unaole  to 
Speak    English 


Number. 


2,953,011 
22,110 
59,055 
28,370 
26,564 
2,097 


Per 

Cent. 


22.8 
0.3 
31.3 
41.2 
39.3 
66.9 


Males. 


Total. 


*  Per  cent,  not  shown  where  base  Is  less  than  100. 


7,321,196 

3,637,386 

96.582 

65,479 

60,809 

3,073 


Unable  to 

Speak    English, 


Number. 


1,683.949 
10,870 
26,705 
26,632 
22,848 
2.077 


Per 
Cent. 


23.0 
0.3 
27.7 
40.7 
37.6 
67.6 


Females. 


Total. 


Unable  to 
Speak   English. 


Number. 


5,623,333 

3,680,536 

92,176 

3,445; 

6,852! 

62 


1,269,062 

11,240 

32,350 

1,738 

3,716 

20 


Per 
Cent. 


22.6 
0.3 
35.1 
50.4 
54.2 
* 


Division  and  State. 


United  States 

Geographic  Divisions: 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central . 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central . , 
West  South  Central. 

Mountain , 

Pacific . , 

New  England: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Foreign-Born  White 
Males. 


Total 
Number. 


7,321,196 


899,625 

2,558,973 

1,699,847 

927,721 

167,727 

49,514 

193,328 

279,095 

545,366 


Unable  to  Speak 
English. 


Number. 


1,683,949 


55,564 
48,912 
26,826 

508,878 
87,501 

171,944 

1.384,830 
345,789 
828,354 

337,157 
95,297 
656,301 
325,735 
285,357 

315,895 
155,230 
129,201 
89,680 
58,512 
99,839 
79,364 


164,929 

695,299 

397,275 

147,656 

47,878 

5,928 

79,092 

67,800 

78,092 


Per 
Cent. 


23.0 


8,940 
13,412 

4,821 
85,783 
17,341 
34,632 

305,414 

86,366 

303,519 

103,193 
28,234 

148,692 
57,957 
59,199 

45.995 
20,721 
22,370 
15,962 
8,911 
16,002 
17,695 


18.3 
27.2 
23.4 
15.9 
28.5 
12.0 
40.9 
24.3 
14.3 


Foreign-Born  White 
Females. 


Total 
Number. 


Unable  to   Speak 
English. 


Number. 


5,623,333 


16.1 
27.4 
18.0 
16.9 
19.8 
20.1 

22.1 
25.0 
36.6 

30.6 
29.6 
22.7 
17.8 
20.7 

14.6 
13.3 
17.3 
17.8 
15.2 
16.0 
22.3 


857,619 

2,103,017 

1,285,976 

651,973 

112,660 

35,379 

137,103 

143,973 

295,633 

49,772 
44,064 
20,828 

511,716 
84,403 

146,836 

1,249,74S 
291,059 
562,210 

242,117 
60,299 
512,258 
254,068 
217,234 

218,020 
114,016 
94,377 
60,771 
39,822 
72,658 
52,309 


Per 
Cent. 


1,269,0621  22.6 


161,961 

522,399 

296.686 

126,964 

23,511 

4,055 

68,936 

28,837 

35,713 


10,649 
13,371 
3,521 
85,231 
19,620 
29,569 

291,598 

67,495 

163,306 

60,529 
12,497 
117,865 
44,329 
61,466 

43,855 
16,448 
15.377 
17,529 
9,575 
13,517 
10.663 


18.9 
24.8 
23.1 
19.5 
20.9 
11.5 
50.3 
20.0 
12.1 


21.4 
30.3 
16.9 
16.7 
23.2 
20.1 

23.3 
23.2 
29.0 

25.0 

20.7 
23.0 
17.4 
28.3 

20.1 
14.4 
16.3 
28.8 
24.0 
18.6 
20.4 
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Income   Tax  Returns. 


POPULATION  IN  U.  S.   OF   PERSONS  UNABLE   TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH— Continued. 


Division  and  State. 


South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina , 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Total 
Number. 


9,687 

52,682 

12,606 

16,288 

40,036 

3,639 

3,657 

9,291 

19,841 

21,354 

10,896 
11,479 

5,785 

10,368 
28,935 
25,148 

128,877 

63,504 
27,676 
19,743 
76,165 
14,117 
29,035 
35,149 
13,706 

157,493 

68,619 

319,254 


rn  White 

Males 

Unable  to 

Speak 

English. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

3,180 

32.8 

9,206 

17.5 

710 

5.6 

2,826 

17.4 

22,091 

55.2 

509 

14.0 

287 

7.8 

585 

6.3 

8,484 

42.8 

2,277 

10.7 

942 

8.6 

1,847 

16.1 

862 

14.9 

1,533 

14.8 

6,049 

20.9 

5,098 

20.3 

66,412 

51.5 

11,068 

17.4 

4,748 

17.2 

4,921 

24.9 

14,640 

19.2 

7,686 

54.4 

15.702 

54.1 

5,988 

17.0 

3.047 

22.2 

18,455 

11.7 

10,518 

15  3 

49,119 

15.4 

for'n-born  white  females 

Unable  to  Speak 
English. 


Total 
Number. 


7,253 

48,269 

11,149 

9,351 

14.610 

2,095 

2,254 

5,365 

12,314 

18,217 
7,089 
6,812 
3,261 

6,086 
21,398 
13,916 
95,703 

25,952 
11,943 

6,638 
46,861 

7,118 
14,689 
26,691 

4,081 

77,435 

32,140 

186,058 


Number. 


1.644 

8,338 

639 

1.157 

5,370 

270 

160 

368 

5,565 

1,539 
706 

1,181 
629 

1,208 

5,498 

2.877 

59,353 

2,650 
1,057 
1,049 
7,970 
4,090 
9,370 
2,141 
510 

7,113 
3,013 

25.587 


Per 

Cent. 


22.7 

17.3 

5.7 

12.4 

36.8 

12.9 

7.1 

6.9 

45.2 

8.4 
10.0 
17.3 
19.3 

19.8 
25.7 
20.7 
62.0 

10.2 
8.9 
15.8 
17.0 
57.5 
63.8 
8.0 
12.5 

9.2 

9.4 

13.8 


FOREICN-BORN 


WHITE    POPULATION    IN    PRINCIPAL    CITIES,  21     YEARS    OF 
ACE    AND    OVER,    1910. 


Both  Sexes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unable   to 

Unable    to 

Unable   to 

City. 

Total. 

Speak  English. 

Total. 

Speak  English. 

Total. 

Speak  English. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Number. 

Cent. 

Number. 

Cent. 

Number. 

Cent. 

66,469 

11,768 

17.7 

33,638 

5,538 

16.5 

32,831 

6,230 

19.0 

210,262 

22,062 

10.5 

103,160 

10.509 

10.2 

107,102 

11,553 

10.8 

Chicago,  111 

684,228 

162,030 

23.7 

379,850 

86,915 

22.9 

304,378 

75,115 

24.7 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

167,646 

52,673 

31.4 

94,431 

28,788 

30.5 

73,215 

23,885 

32.6 

New  York,  N.  Y 

1,586,103 

364,347 

23.0 

828,793 

172,112 

20.8 

757,310 

192,235 

25.4 

Manhattan  Borough 

8S5.509 

230,131 

26.0 

461,246 

108,923 

23.6 

424,263 

121,208 

28.6 

Bronx  Borough .... 

129,986 

17,750 

13.7 

68,676 

8.417 

12.3 

61,310 

9,333 

15.2 

Brooklyn  Borough. . 

477,937 

100,923 

21.1 

248,544 

46,382 

18.7 

229,393 

54,541 

23.8 

Queens  Borough 

71,179 

12,143 

17.1 

38,350 

6,323 

16.5 

32.829 

5.820 

17.7 

Richmond  Borough. 

21,492 

3,400 

15.8 

11,977 

2,067 

17.3 

9,515 

1,333 

14.0 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

325,883 

59,219 

18.2 

167.072 

30,055 

18.0 

158,811 

29,164 

18.4 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

122.573 

33,825 

27.6 

70,148 

21,260 

30.3 

52,425 

12,565 

24.0 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

112.285 

20,284'    18.1 

63.440 

11,493 

18.1 

48.845 

8,791 

18.0 

INCOME    TAX    RETURNS. 

Statement  by  Secretary  McAdoo  of  United  States  Treasury  Department,   October  22,   1914. 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  income  tax  returns  filed  during  the   fiscal    year 
of  1914,  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  net  Income  shown  on  the  returns: 


Classification. 


$2,500. 

3,333. 

5,000. 
10.000. 
15,000. 
20,000. 
25,000. 
30.000. 
4(1,00(1. 

50,000. 

?:.. ooo. 


00  to 
33  " 
00  " 
00  " 
00  " 
00  " 
00  " 
00  " 
00  " 
00  " 
00  " 


S3, 
5, 
10 
15, 
20 
25. 
30, 
40 
50 
75. 
100, 


333.33 

000.00 

000.00. 

000.00 

000.00, 

000.00 , 

000.00. 

000.00. 

000.00. 

000.00 . 

000.00 . 


No.  of 
Returns. 


79.426 

114.484 

101.718 

26,818 

11,977 

6,817 

4,164 

4,553 

2,427 

2,618 

998 


Classification. 


$100,000.00 
150,000.00 
200,000.00 
250,000.00 
300,000.00 
400,000.00 
500,000.00 

1,000.000.00 


to    $150,000.00 
200,000.00 
250,000.00. 
300,000.00. 

"       400,000.00. 
500,000.00. 

"    1,000,000.00. 

and  over 


Total 


No.  of 
Returns. 


7S5 
311 
145 
94 
84 
44 
91 
44 


357.598 


♦Married 278.835 

Single — Men 55,212 

Women 23.551 

357,598 

♦  Married  women  rendering  separate  returns  Included  above 6,682 

These  returns  for  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  new  Income  Tax  law  cover  Income  for 
the  ten  months  from  March  1  to  December  31,  1913. 
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ACCORDING    TO    RACE,    NATIVITY    AND    PARENTACE. 

ALASKA.   HAWAII.    PORTO    RICO,    AND    OTHER    OUTLYING    POSSESSIONS    ARE   NOT 

INCLUDED. 


Class  of  Population. 


Total  population . 


White 

Negro 

Other  colored  races. . 

Indian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

All  other* 

Total  native 

Total  foreign-born. . . 

Total  white 

Native 

Native  parentage. . 

Foreign  parentage. 

Mixed  pareDtage. . 
Foreign-born 


Number. 


1910. 


91,972,266 


81, 
9 


78, 
13, 
81, 
6S, 
49 
12; 
5 
13 


731,957 
827,763 
412,546 
265,683 
71.531 
72,157 
"175 
456,3S0 
515.S86 
731,957 
386,412 
488,575 
916,311 
981,526 
345.545 


1900. 


75.994,575 


66.809 

8,833 

351 

237 

89 

24 


196 
,994 
,385 
,196 

863 
,326 


65,653 
10.341 
66.S09 
56.595 
40.949 
10,632 
5,013 
10.213 


,299 
276 
196 
379 
,362 
.2S0 
737 
817 


Increase: 
1900-1910. 


Number. 


15,977,691 


14,922,761 

993,769 

61,161 

28,487 

—18.332 

47,831 

3,175 

12.803,081 

3,174.610 

14.922,761 

11,791,033 

8,539,213 

2,284,031 

967,789 

3,131.728 


P.  C. 


21.0 


22.3 
11.2 
17.4 
12.0 

—20.4 
196.6 


19.5 
30.7 
22.3 
20.8 
20.9 
21.5 
19.3 
30.7 


Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 


1910. 


100.0 


88.9 
10.7 
0.4 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 

85.3 
14.7 
88.9 
74.4 
53.8 
14.0 
6.5 
14.5 


1900. 


100.0 


87.9 
11.6 
0.5 
0.3 
0.1 
t 


86.4 
13.6 
87.9 
74.5 
53.9 
14.0 
6.6 
13.4 


*  Consisting  principally  of  Hindus 
decrease. 


and  Koreans,    t  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.     ( — )  denotes 


Numb 

_  R. 

Per  Cent,  of  Total. 

Census  Year. 

Total 
Population. 

White. 

Negro. 

All 
Other.* 

White. 

Negro. 

All 
Other.* 

1910 

91,972,266 
75.994,575 
62,947,714 
50,155,783 
39,818.449 
31,443,321 
23.191.876 

81,731,957 
66,809.196 
55,10L258 
43,402,970 
34,337,292 
26,922,537 
19.553.068 

9,827.763 
8.S33.994 
7,4S8,676 
6,5S0,793 
5,392.172 
4,441,830 
3,638.808 

412.546 
351,385 
357,780 
172,020 
88,985 
78,954 

88.9 
87.9 
87.5 
86.5 
86.2 
85.6 
84.3 

10.7 
11.6 
11.9 
13.1 
13.5 
14.1 
15.7 

0.4 

1900 

0.5 

1890 

0.6 

isso 

0.3 

1870 

0.2 

I860 

0.3 

1850 > 

J  Consisting  01  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindus,  Koreans,  etc. 


MALES    AND    FEMALES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Table  No.  1. 

General  Nativity  and 

Color. 


Total  population. 


Native  white: 
Native  parents. 
Foreign  parents. 

Foreign  white.  .  .  . 

Negro 

All  other 


1910. 


Males. 


47,332,122 


25,229,294 

9,427,053 

7,522,445 

4,886,358 

266.972 


Females. 


44.640,144 


24,259,147 

9,473,610 

5,821,138 

4,941,936 

144.313 


Males 
per  100 
Females. 


106.0 


104.0 
99.5 

129.2 
98.9 

185.0 


1900. 


Males. 


38,816,448 


20,849,847 

7,836,603 

5,515,285 

4,386,547 

228.166 


Females. 


37,178,127 


20,099,515 

7,809.414 

4,698,532 

4,447,447 

123,219 


Males 
per  100 
Females. 


104.4 


103.7 
100.3 
117.4 
98.6 
185.2 


Table  No.  2. 
Division. 


United  States, 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic.  .  . . 
East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central, 

South  Atlantic 

East  South   Central. 
West  South  Ceutral. 

Mountain 

Pacific 


1910. 


Males. 


47,332,122 


3,265,137 
9,813, 1S1 
9,392,792 
6,092,869 
6,134,600 
4,245,170 
4,544,485 
1,478,010 
2.365,878 


Females. 


44,640,144 

3,2S7,544 
9,502,711 
8,857,829 
5,545,052 
6,060,295 
4,164,731 
4,240,049 
1,155.507 
1.826.426 


Males 

per  100 

Females. 

106.0 

99.3 
103.3 
106.0 
109.9 
101.2 
101.9 
107.2 
127.9 
129.5 


1900. 


Males. 


38,816,448 


2,763,796 
7,761,081 
S,177,308 
5,412,014 
5,222,595 
3,809,666 
3,372,256 
940,038 
1.357,694 


Females. 


37,178,127 

2.S28.221 
7,693,597 
7.80S.273 
4,935,409 
5.220.S85 
3,738,091 
3,160,034 
734,619 
1,058.998 


Males 
per  100 

Females. 

104.4 


97.7 
100.9 
104.7 
109.7 
100.0 
101.9 
106.7 
12S. 0 
12S. 2 


Males  per  100  Females. 


Table  No.  3. 
Division. 


United  States. .  .  . 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic.  ..  . 
East  North  Central. 
West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central. 
West  South  Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 


Native 

White, 

Native 

Parents. 

104.0 


9S.1 
98.9 
102.9 
106.6 
102.1 
103.5 
108.2 
119.8 
117.4 


Native 

White, 

Foreign 

Foreign 

White. 

Parents. 

99.5 

129.2 

96.0 

104.8 

96.5 

120.9 

98.7 

131.2 

103.3 

141.3 

97.6 

146.9 

94.5 

139.3 

105.1 

13S.9 

112.7 

189.7 

106.8 

1S1.9 

Negro. 


All 
Other. 


185.0 


403.5 

323.9 

147 

112 

135 

137 

105 

143 

395 


There  are  only  six  States,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  which  at  the  present  time  females 
are  In  the  majority,  as  follows: 


State. 


Mass 

Rhode  Island 
Maryland .  .  . 
Dist.  of  Col.. 

N.  Car 

S.  Car 


Males. 


1,655,226 
270,359 
644.225 
158,050 

1,098,471 
751.S42 


Females. 


1,711,190 
272,251 
651,121 
173,019 

1,107,816 
763,558 


714     Native  Language  of  the  Foreign  White  Stock  in  United  States. 

THE    CENTRE    OF    POPULATION. 


Census  Year. 


1790. 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
1 860 . 
1870. 
IS  SO. 
1890. 
1900. 
1910. 


Approximate  Location  by  Important  Towns. 


23  miles  Ea.st  of  Baltimore.  Md , 

18  miles  West  of  Baltimore.  Md 

40  miles  Northwest  by  West  of  Washington,  D 
16  miles  North  of  Woodstock,  Va 

19  miles  West-Southwest  of  Mooreneld,  W.  Va.* 

16  miles  South  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.* 

23  miles  Southeast  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.* 

20  miles  South  of  Chllllcothe,  Ohio 

48  miles  East  by  North  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  .  .  . 

8  miles  West  by  South  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

20  miles  East  of  Columbus,  Ind 

6  miles  Southeast  of  Columbus,  Ind 

In  the  city  of  Bloomington,  Ind 


C. 


From  Point 

to  Point  in 

Direct  Line.t 


40.6 
36.9 
50.5 
40.4 
55.0 
54.8 
80.6 
44.1 
58.1 
48.6 
14.6 
39.0 


*   West  Virginia  formed  part  of  Virginia  until  1860. 
decade. 


t   Movement  in  miles  during  preceding 


FOREIGNERS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  Census  Bureau  issued  a  bulletin  in  August,  1914,  making  the  following  statement  regarding 
foreigners  In  the  United  States  in  1910: 

There  were  13,515,886  persons  of  foreign  birth  in  the  United  States  In  April,  1910.  These 
13,515,886  foreigners  constituted  14.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1910; 
13  345,545  of  them  were  whites,  the  remainder,  which  was  only  170,341,  representing  chiefly  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  The  foreign  born  in  the  United  States  in  1900  numbered  10,341,276  and  constituted 
13.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

FOREIGN-BORN    WHITE    BY    COUNTRIES. 

The  countries  of  birth  of  the  13,345,545  white  foreigners  in  1910  were  as  follows: 


England 
Scotland.  . .  . 

Wales 

Ireland 

Germany 

Norway.  .  .  . 

Sweden 

Denmark .  .  . 
Netherlands. 
Belgium.  .  .  . 
Luxemburg. 
France 


876 

261 

82 

1,352 

2,501 

403 

665 

181 

120 

49 

3 

117 


,455 
,034 
,479 
,155 
,181 
,858 
,183 
,621 
,053 
,397 
068 
,236 


Switzerland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Russia 

Finland 

Austria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Bulgaria,     Servia,    and 

Montenegro 

Greece 


124,834 

57,623 

21,977 

1,343,070 

1,602,752 

129,669 

1,174,924 

495,600 

65,920 

21,451 
101,264 


Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Canada — French 

Canada — Other  and 
Newfoundland 

Mexico 

Cuba  and  other  West 
Indies  (except  Porto 
Rice) 

All  other  countries. .  .  . 


32,221 

59,702 

385,083 

816,063 
219,802 


23,169 
56,701 


The  figures  on  the  foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States  make  no  distinction  as  to  the 
length  of  residence  in  this  country;  they  include  those  who  have  been  here  fifty  years  or  more  as 
well  as  immigrants  who  arrived  during  the  first  three  months  of  1910,  just  before  the  census  was 
taken.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  born  from  year  to  year  does  not  represent  necessarily 
the  number  of  Immigrants  who  come  to  the  United  States.  The  foreign  born  are  constantly  being 
drawn  upon  by  return  migration  and  by  death,  and  immigration  must  make  up  for  these  losses  before 
there  can  be  any  increase  in  the  total  number. 

The  figures  given  above  relate  only  to  conditions  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  last  Federal 
census,  taken  as  of  April  15,  1910,  and  no  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  large  body  of  immigrants  who 
have  come  to  this  country  since  that  date. 


NATIVE  LANCUACE  OF  THE  FOREICN  WHITE  STOCK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Census  Bureau  on  December  2,  1913,  published  the  following  table  showing  the  mother 
tongues  of  the  foreign  born  population  and  natives  of  foreign-born  parents  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1910. 

The  full  list  of  mother  tongues  as  reported  at  the  Thirteenth  Census  Is  given  for  the  total  foreign 
white  stock  (which  Includes  the  foreign  born  and  natives  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage)  and  for  the 
foreign-born  whites  separately,  as  follows: 


Mother  Tongue. 


AH  mother  tongues. 


English* 

Germanic: 

c.erman 

Dutch  and  Frisian 

Flemish 

Scandinavian: 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Latin  and  Greek: 

Italian 

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Rumanian 

Greek 

Slavic  and  Lettlc: 

Polish 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Slovak 


Total 
Foreign 

White 
Stock, 
1910. 


32,243,382 


10,037,420 

8,817,271 
824,930 

44,806 

1,445,869 
1,009.854 

446,473 

2,151,423 

1,357,169 
448,198 

141.268 

51,12  1 

130.379 

1,707,640 
539.392 
284,444 


Foreign- 
Born 
White. 


13,345.545 


3,363,792 

2,759,032 
126.045 

25,780 

683,218 

402, 5S7 
186.345 

1,365.110 

52S.842 

258, 1  3  1 

72,649 

4  2.27  7 

118,379 

943.781 
228,738 

lort.474 


Mother  Tongue. 


Slavic  and  Lettlc — Con.: 

Russian 

Ruthenlan 

Slovenian 

Sebro-Croatlan — 

Croatian 

Dalmatian 

Servian  

Montenegrin 

Bulgarian 

Slavic,  not  specified.    .  . 
Lithuanian  and  Lettish. 
Miscellaneous: 

Yiddish  and  Hebrew. .  . 

Magyar 

Finnish 

Armenian 

Syrian  and  Arabic 

Turkish 

Albanian 

All  other 

Unknown 


Total 
Foreign 
White 
Stock. 
1910. 


95,137 

35.359 

183,431 

93.036 
5.505 

26.752 
3,961 

19.380 

35, 1 'J.'. 
211,235 

1.676.762 

320.893 

200,688 

30.021 

46.727 

5.441 

2.366 

790 

313,044 


Foreign- 
Born 
White. 


57.926 

25.131 

123.631 

74.036 
4.844 

23,403 

3.886 

18.341 

21.012 

140.963 

1.051.767 

229.094 

120,086 

23.938 

32,868 

4.709 

2.312 

646 

116,272 


*  Includes  persons  reporting  Irish,  Scotch  or  Welsh. 


POPULATION    OF    THE     UNITEO   STATES 

AT  EACH  CENSUS  FROM  1790  TO  1910. 


States  and 
Territories. 


>  •  •  •  •  •  ' 


Alabama . 
Alaska.... 
Arizona  .. 
A rkansas . 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

I  )«.\KOt  II    •••••••••• 

Delaware 

D. of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Xx  &  Weill  ••••■•••••• 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  .... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island. .. 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

"Utah 

"Vermont 

Virginia   

Washington  .... 
West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


1830. 


309,527 
30,388 

297,675 

76,748 

39.834 

34,730 

516,823 


157,445 
343,031 


687,917 
215,739 
399,455 
447,040 
610,408 
31,639 

136,621 
140,455 


269,328 
320,823 

1,918,608 
737,987 

937,903 


1,348,233 

97,199 

581,185 

68l',904 


280,652 
1,211,405 


1840. 


590,756 


97,574 


309,978 

78,085 

43,712 

54,477 

691,392 


476,183 
685,866 

43,il2 

779,828 
352,411 
501,793 
470,019 
737,699 
212,267 

375.651 

383,702 


284,574 
373,306 

2,428,921 
753,419 

1,519,467 


1.724,033 
108,830 
594,398 

829,210 


291,948 
1,239,797 


30,945 


12.866,020 


17.069.453 


1850. 


1360. 


771,623 


209.897 
92,597 

370,792 

91,532 

51.687 

87,445 

906,185 


851,470 
988,416 

192,214 

982,405 
517,762 
583,169 
583,034 
994,514 
397,654 
6,077 
606,526 
682,044 


317,976 

489,555 

61,547 

3,097,394 
869,039 

1,980,329 


964,201 


435,450 

379,994 

34,277 

460.147 

4,837 

112,216 

75,080 

140,424 

1,057,286 


1,711,951 
1,350,428 

674,913 
107,206 

1,155,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 

1,231,066 
749,113 
172,023 
791,305 

1,182,012 

28,841 

6,857 

326,073 

672,035 

93,516 

3,880,735 

992,622 

2,339,511 


1870. 


13,294 

2,311,786 

147,545 

668,507 

52,465 
2,906,215 

174,620 
703,708 

1,002.717 

212,592 

11,380 

314,120 

1,421,661 

1,109,801 

604.215 

40,273 

315,098 

1,596,318 

11,594 

305,391 

775,881 

23,191,876 

31,443.321 

996,992 

9,658 
484,471 
560,247 

39,864 
537.454 

14,181 

125,015 

131,700 

187,748 

1,184,109 

14,999 
2,539,891 
1,680,637 

1,194,020 
364,399 

1,321.011 
726,915 
626,915 
780,894 

1.457,351 

1,184.059 
439,706 
827,922 

1,721,295 

20,595 

122,993 

42,491 

318,300 

906,096 

91,874 

4,382,759 

1,071,361 

2,665,260 

90,923 

3,521,951 

217,353 

705,606 

1,258,520 

818,579 

86,786 

330,551 

1,225  163 

23,955 

442,014 

1,054,670 

9,118 


1880. 


1890. 


1,262,595 

40,440 
802,525 
864,694 
194,327 
622,700 
135,177 
146,608 
177,624 
269,493 
1,542,180 

32,610 
3,077,871 
1,978,301 

1,624,615 

996,096 

1,648,690 

939,946 

648,936 

934,943 

1,783,085 

1,636,937 

780,773 

1,131,597 

2,168,380 

39,159 

452,402 

62,266 

346,991 

1,131,116 

119.565 

5,082,871 

1,399,750 

3,198,062 

174,768 I 

4,282,891 

276,531 

995,577 

1, 542,359 

1,591,749 

143,963 

332,286 

1,512,565 

75,116 

618,457 

1,315,497 

20,789 


1,513,017 

59,620 

1,128,179 

1.208,130 

419,198 

746,258 

168,493 

230,392 

391,422 

1,837,353 

84,385 
3,826,351 
2,192,404 

1,911,896 
1,427,096 
1,858,635 
1,118,587 

661.086 
1,042,390 
2,238,943 
2,093,889 
1,301,826 
1,289,600 
2,679,184 

132,159 

1,058,910 

45,761 

376,530 
1,444,933 

153.593 
5.997,853 
1,617,947 

182,719 

3,672,316 

61,834 

313,767 
5,258,fcl4 

345,506 
1,151,149 

328,808 
1,767,518 
2,235,523' 

207,905 

332,422! 
1,655,980 

349,390 

762,704 

1,686,880 

60,705 


1900. 


1,828,69' 
63,592 
122,931 
1,311,564 

1,485,053 
539.700 
908,420 

184,735 

278,718 

528,542 
2,216,331 

154,001 

161,772 
4,821,550 
2,516,462 

392,060 
2,231.853 
1,470,495 
2,147,174 
1,381,625 

694,466 
1,188,044 
2,805,346 
2,420,982 
1,751,394 
1,551,270 
3  106.665 

243,329 

1,066,300 

42,335 

411,588 
1,883,669 

195,310 
7,268,894 
1,893,810 

319,146 
4,157,545 

398,331 

413,536 
6,302,115 

428,556 
1,340.316 

401,570 
2,020,616 
3,048,710 

276  749 

343,641 
1,854,184 

518,103 

958,800 

2,069,042 

92,531 


38,558.371  50,155.783  62.622.250   75,994.575  91,972,266 


1910. 


2,138.093 
64,356 

204,354 
1,574,449 
2,377,549 

799.024 
1,114,756 

202,322 
331,069 
751,139 

2,609,121 
191,909 
325  594 

5,638.591 

2,700,876 
* 

2,224,771 
1,6H0.949 
2,289,905 
1,656,388 

742,371 
1,295.346 
3,366,416 
2,810,173 
2,075,708 
1,797,114 
3,293,335 

376,053 

1,192,214 

81,875 

430,572 
2,537,167 

327,301 
9,113,279 
2,206,287 

577,056 
4,767,121 
1.657,155 

672,765 
7,665,111 

542,610 
1,515,400 

583.888 
2,184.789 
3,896,542 

373,351 

355,956 
2,061,612 
1,141,990 
1,221,119 
2,333,860 

145.965 


*  Indian  Territory  merged  into  Oklahoma. 


Tennessee,  105,602;  Vermont,  154,465;  Virginia,  880.200. 

Population-:  Census  op  1810. —Connecticut,  261.942:  Delaware,    72,674:  Districtof  Columbia,  24, 


Pennsylvania, 810.091;  Rhode  Island".  76.931;  South  Carolina.  415.115;  Tennessee,  261.727;   Vermont. 217,- 
895;  Virginia,  974,600.    Total  TJ.  S.,  7.239.881.     i  Maine  a  part  of  Massachusetts  until  admitted  in  1820. 

Population-.  1820.  — Alabama,  127,901;  Arkansas,  14,255:  Connecticut.  275,148;  Delaware.  72,749; 
District  of  Columbia,  32.039:  Georgia,  340.985:  Illinois,  55.162:  Indiana.  147.178;  Kentuckv.  564.135; 
Louisiana,  152.923:  Maine,  298.269:  Marvland,  407.350:  Massachusetts,  523.159:  Michigan,  8  765; 
Mississippi,  75,448:  Missouri,  66.557:  New  Hampshire,  244,022:  New  Jersev,  277,426;  New  York,  1,372,111; 
North  Carolina,  638.829:  Ohio,  581,295:  Pennsvlvania,  1,047.507;  Rhode  Island,  83,015;  South  Carolina, 
502,741;  Tennessee,  422,771;  Vermont,  235,966:  Virginia,  1,065,116.    Total  TJ.  S.,  9,638,453. 
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INCORPORATED    PLACES    OF    5,000    OR    MORE    INHABITANTS. 

{According  to  the  1910  Census) 


ALABAMA. 

Annlston 12,794 

Bessemer 10,864 

Birmingham...  132,685 

Dothan 7.016 

Florence 6,689 

Gadsden 10,557 

Huntsville 7,611 

Mobile 51,521 

Montgomery..  38,136 

New  Decatur...  6,118 

Selma 13,649 

Talladega 5,854 

Tuscaloosa. .  . .  8,407 
ARIZONA. 

Bisbee 9,019 

Douglas 6,437 

Globe 7,083 

Phoenix 11,134 

Prescott 5,092 

Tucson 13,193 

ARKANSAS. 

Argenta 11,138 

Fort  Smith. .  .  .  23,975 

Helena 8,772 

Hot  Springs.  ..  14,434 

Jonesboro 7,123 

Little  Rock.  .  .  45,941 

Paragould 5,248 

Pine  Bluff 15,102 

Texarkana.  .  . .  5,655 
CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda 23,383 

Bakersneld 12,727 

Berkeley 40,434 

Eureka.......  11,845 

Fresno 24,892 

Long  Beach...  17.S09 

Los  Angeles.  . .  319,198 

Marysvllle.  .  ..  5,430 

Napa 5,791 

Oakland 150,174 

Pasadena 30,291 

Petaluma 5,880 

Pomona 10,207 

Redlands 10,449 

Richmond 6.S02 

Riverside 15,212 

Sacramento.  .  .  44,696 

San  Bernardino  12,779 

San  Diego.    ...  39,578 

San  Francisco..  416,912 

San  Jose 28,946 

San  Luis  Obispo  5,157 

San  Rafael. .  ..  5,934 

Santa  Ana.  .  .  .  8,429 

Santa  Barbara.  11,659 

Santa  Cruz..  . .  11,146 

Santa  Monica.  7,847 

Santa  Rosa..  .  .  7,817 

Stockton 23,253 

Vallejo 11,340 

COLORADO. 

Boulder 9,539 

Canon 5,162 

Colorado  Sp'gs.  29,078 

Cripple  Creek..  6,206 

Denver 213.381 

Fort  Collins.  ..  S,210i 

Grand  Junct'n.  7,754 

Greeley 8,179 

Leadvllle 7,508 

Pueblo 44.395 

Trinidad 10.204 

CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonla. 

Branford 

Bridgeport.  .  . 

Bristol 

Danbury , 

Derby 

East  Hartford, 

Enfield , 

Falrlleld , 

Greenwich.  .  .  , 

Groton , 

Hamden , 

Hartford , 

Huntington . . , 


15.152 

6,047 

102.054 

13,502 

23,502 
N.'.I'H 
8.13S 
9.719 
6.134 

16.463 
6.495 
5.850! 

98.915 
6.545 ! 


CONNECTICUT-Corai 

Killingly 6,564 

Manchester...  13,641 

Meriden 32,066 

Middletown.  . .  20,749 

Naugatuck. .  .  .  12,722 

New  Britain..  .  43,916 

New  Haven.  . .  133,605 

New  London.  .  19,659 

New  Milford.  .  5,010 

Norwalk 24,211 

Norwich 28,219 

Orange 11,272 

Plainlleld 6,719 

Plymouth 5,021 

Putnam 7.280 

Southlngton...  6,516 

South  Norwalk  8,968 

Stafford 5,233 

Stamford 28,836 

Stonlngton 9,154 

Stratford 5,712 

Torrington 16,840 

Vernon 9,087 

Walllngford.  .  .  11,155 

Watorbury. .  . .  73,141 

WllUmantlc.  .  .  11,230 

Winsted 7,754 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington...  87,411 

DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

Washington    . .  331,069 

FLORIDA. 

Gainesville....  6,183 

Jacksonville.  . .  57,699 

Key  West 19,945 

Lake  City 5,032 

Miami . .  5,471 

Pensacola 22,982 

St.  Augustine..  5,494 

Tallahassee....  5,018 

Tampa 37,782 

West  Tampa..  8,258 

GEORGIA. 

Albany 8,190 

Americus 8,063 

Athens 14,913 

Atlanta 154,839 

Augusta 41,040 

Brunswick.  .  . .  10,182 

Columbus 20,554 

Cordele 5,883 

Dalton 5,324 

Dublin 5,795 

Elberton 6,483 

Fitzgerald 5,795 

Gainesville....  5,925 

Grlflln 7.478 

La  Grange.  .  . .  5,587 

Macon 40,065 

Marietta 5,949 

Newnan 5,548 

Rome 12,099 

Savannah 65,064 

Thomasville. .  .  6,727 

Valdosta 7,656 

Waycross 14,485 

IDAHO. 

Boise 17.358 

Coeur  d'Alene.  7,291 

Lewlston 6,043 

Pocatello 9,110 

Twin  Falls.  .  .  .  5,258 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton 17,528 

Aurora 29,807 

Beardstown.  .  .  6.107 

Belleville 21.122 

Beivldere 7.253 

Berwyn 5.S41 

Bloomington. ..  25,768 

Blue  Island s.043 

Cairo 14.548 

Canton 10.453 

Carbondale. .  . .  5.411 

Centralla !».oso 

Champaign 12,421 


ILLINOIS— Continued. 
Charleston.  .  .  .  5.SS4 
Chicago 2.185,283 


Chicago  H'ghts  14,525 

Cicero      14,557 

Clinton 5,105 

Colllnsvllle 7,478 

Danville 27,871 

Decatur 31,140 

DeKalb 8,102 

Dixon 7,216 

Duquoln 5,454 

East  St.  Louis.  5S.547 

Edwardsvllle .  .  5,01 J 

Elgin 25,976 

Evanston 24,978 

Forest  Park .  . .  6,594 

Freeport 17.567 

Galesburg 22.089 

Granite 9,903 

Harrlsburg.  .  ..  5,309 

Harvey 7,227 

Herrin 6,861 

Jacksonville...  15,326 

Joliet 34,670 

Kankakee 13,986 

Kewanee 9,307 

La  Grange 5.282 

Lasalle 11,537 

Lincoln 10.892 

Litchfield 5,971 

Macomb 5,774 

Madison 5,046 

Marlon 7,093 

Mattoon 11,456 

Maywood 8,033 

Moiine 24,199 

Monmouth....  9,128 

Mount  Carmel.  6,934 

Mount  Vernon.  8,007 

Murphysboro. .  7,485 

Oak  Park.  ...  19,444 

Olney 5,011 

Ottawa , .  9,535 

Pana 6,055 

Paris 7,664 

Pekln 9.897 

Peoria.. 66.950 

Peru 7.984 

Pontlac 6,090 

Qulncy 36,587 

Rockford 45,401 

Rock  Island..  .  24,335 

Springfield..  51.678 

Spring  Valley. .  7.035 

Staunton 5,048 

Sterling 7.467 

Streator 14.253 

Taylorvllle. .  .  .  5,446 

Urbana 8,245 

Waukegan.  .  .  .  16,069 

INDIANA. 

Alexandria....  5,096 

Anderson 22,470 

Bedford 8.716 

Bloomington...  8,838 

Brazil 9,340 

Clinton 6.229 

Columbus 8,813 

Connersville. .  .  7.738 

Crawfonlsvllle.  9,371 

East  Chicago.  .  19.098 

Elkhart 19,282 

Elwood 11.028 

Evansvllle.  .  .  .  69,647 

Fort  Wayne..  .  63.933 

Frankfort 8,634 

Gary 10.mil' 

Goshen 8,514 

Greensburg. .  .  .  5,420 

Hammond.  .  .  .  20,925 

Hartford 6,187 

Huntington  .  .  .  10.272 

Indianapolis..  .  233.650 

Jefferson ville .  .  10,412 

Kokomo 17,010 

Lafayette 20,081 

Laporte 10.525 

Lebanon 5,474 

Linton. 5.900 


INDIANA — Continued 


Logansport. .  .  .       19,050 

Madison 6,934 

Marion 19,359 

Michigan 19,027 

Mishawaka. . .  .  1 1,886 
Mount  Vernon.        5,563 

Muncie 24,005 

New  Albany.. .  20,629 
New  Castle.  .  .  9,446 
Noblesville.   .  .  5,073 

Peru 10,910 

Portland 5,130 

Princeton.  .  . .  6,448 

Richmond 22,324 

Seymour 6,305 

Shelbyville. .  .  .  9.500 

South  Bend.  .  .  53,684 
Terre  Haute..  .  58,157 
Valparaiso.  .  .  .         6,987 

Vincennes 14,895 

Wabash 8,687 

Washington...         7,854 

Whiting 6.587 

IOWA 

Boone 

Burlington.  . . . 
Cedar  Rapids.. 
Centervllle. .  . . 
Charles  City.  . 

Clinton 

Council  Bluffs. 

Creston 

Davenport.  .  .  . 
Des  Moines.  .  . 

Dubuque 38.494 

jFort  Dodge.  .  .       15,543 
1  Fort  Madison.. 

i  Grinnell 

Iowa  City 

Keokuk 

Marshalltown  . 
Mason  City.  . . 
Muscatine.  .  .  . 

Oehvein 

Oskaloosa 

Ottumwa 

Sioux  City.  .  .  . 

Waterloo 

Webster  City. . 

KANSAS. 
Arkansas  City.         7.50S 

Atchison 16,429 

Coffey  ville.  .  ..       12,687 

Emporia 9,058 

Fort  Scott.  .  . .       10,463 

Galena 6,096 

Hutchinson.  .  .       16,36  I 
Independence..       10,480 

Iola 9.i 

Junction 5  .595 

Kansas  City..  .       82.331 

Lawrence 12.374 

Leavenworth.  .  19,363 
Manhattan. .  . .         5,7-'2 

Newton 7,862 

Ottawa 7.650 

Parsons 12,403 


10,347 

24,324 

32,811 

6,936 

5,892 

25.577 

29,292 

6,924 

43,028 

86.36S 


8,900 

5.036 

10,091 

14.008 

13,374 

11,230 

16,178 

6,028 

9,466 

22,012 

47.828 

26,693 

5.208 


Pittsburg 14.755 


Rosedale  . 

Sallna.  .  . . 

Topeka. . . 

Wellington 

Wichita..  . 
Wlntleid 


KENTUCKY. 


5.960 

9,688 
43,684 

7,034 
52.450 

6,700 


Ashland 8.688 

Bellerue 6,683 

Bowling  Green  9.173 

Covington.  ..  .  53.270 

Danville 5,420 

Dayton 6,970 

Frankfort 10,465 

Henderson ....  11,452 

Hopklnsvllle. . .  9.4  19 

Lexington 35.  099 

Louisville 22.;. 

Mayneld 5.916 

Maysvllle 6.141 

Middlesboro. .  .  7.305 
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KENTUCKY—  Con. 

Newport 30.309 

Owensboro ....  16.01 1 

Paducah 22.760 

Parts 5,859 

Richmond 5,340 

Winchester.  ..  .  7,156 

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria....  11,213 

Baton  Rouge..  14,897 

Crowley 5,099 

Houma 5,024 

Lafayette 6,394 

Lake  Charles . .  11.449 

Monroe 10,209 

Morgan  City.  .  5,477 

New  Iberia. .  . .  7,499 

New  Orleans.  .  339,075 

Shreveport 28,015 

MAINE. 

Auburn 15,064 

Augusta 13,211 

Bangor.. 24,803 

Bath 9,396 

Blddeford 17,079 

Brewer 5,067 

Brunswick 6,621 

Calais 6,116 

Caribou 5,377 

Gardiner 5,311 

Houlton 5,845 

Lewlston 26,247 

Old  Town 6,317 

Plsque  Isle. ...  5.179 

Portland 158,571 

Rockland 8,174 

Rumford 6,777 

Saco 6,583 

Sanford 9,049 

Skowhegan. .  .  .  5,341 

South  Portland  7,471 

Watervllle.  .  ..  11,458 

Westbrook 8,281 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. 
Baltimore.  .. 
Cambridge. . 
Cumberland. 
Frederick .  .  . 
Frostburg.  . . 
Hagerstown . 
Salisbury. 


8,609 
558,485 

6,407 
21.S39 
10,411 

6,028 
16,507 

6,690 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ablngton . 
Adams. .  . . 
Amesbury. 
Amherst.  . 
Andover.  . 
Arlington . 

Athol 

Attleboro . 
Belmont.  . 
Beverly.  .. 
Blackstone. 


5,455 
13,026 

9,894 

5,112 

7,301 
11,187 

8,536 
16,215 

5,542 
18,650 

5,648 


Boston 670,585 


Bralntree . 
Brldgewater.  . 
Brockton.  .  . . 
Brookllne.  . .  . 
Cambridge .  .  . 
Chelmsford. . . 

Chelsea 

Chlcopee 

Clinton 

Concord 

Dan  vers 

Dedham 

Easthampton. 

Easton 

Everett 

Falrhaven. 


8,066 
7,688 


Fall  River 119,295 


37,826 

12,948 

5,641 

14,699 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

Continued. 


Hudson. 
Hyde  Park. 
Ipswich.  . .  . 
Lawrence.  . 
Leominster. 


6.743 
15,507 

5,777 
85,892 
17,580 


Lowell 106,294 


Lynn. 

Maiden 

Mansfield 

Marblehead.  . . 

Marlboro 

Maynard 

Medf  ord 

Melrose 

Methuen 

Mlddleboro.  . . 

Mllford 

Milton 

Montague 

Natlck 

Needham 

New  Bedford.  . 
Newburyport.  . 

Newton 

North  Adams.  • 
North  Andover 
N.  Attleboro... 
Northampton. . 
Northbrldge.  .. 

Norwood 

Orange 

Palmer 

Peabody 

Plttsfield 

Plymouth 

Qulncy 

Reading 

Revere 

Rockland 

Salem 

Saugus 

Somervllle.  .  .  . 
Southbrldge. . . 

Spencer 

Springfield.  .  . . 

Stoneham 

Stoughton 

Swampscott.  . . 

Taunton 

Wakefield 

Waltham 

Ware 

Watertown.  . . . 

Webster 

Wellesley 

W.  Springfield. 

Westboro 

Westfield ...... 

Weymouth.  . . . 

Whitman 

Winchendon. .  . 
Winchester.  . . . 

Winthrop 

Woburn 

Worcester. 


MICHIGAN. 


89,336 

44,404 

5,183 

7,338 

14,579 

6,390 

23,150 

15,715 

11,448 

8,214 

13,055 

7,924 

6,866 

9,866 

5,026 

96,652 

14,949 

39,806 

22,019 

5,529 

9,562 

19,431 

8,807 

8,014 

5,282 

8,610 

15,721 

32,121 

12,141 

32,642 

5,818 

18,219 

6,928 

43,697 

8,047 

77,236 

12,592 

6,740 

88,926 

7,090 

6,316 

6,204 

34,259 

11,404 

27,834 

8,774 

12,875 

11,509 

5,4i3 

9,224 

5,446 

16,044 

12,895 

7,292 

5,678 

9,309 

10,152 

15,308 

145,986 


56,878  LAdrian 10,763 

27,792  Albion 5,833 

104,839  Alpena 12,706 

5,010  Ann  Arbor.  .  ..  14,817 

32,452  Battle  Creek.   .  25,267 

25,401  Bay  City 45,166 

13,075  Benton  Harbor  9,185 

6,421  Boyne  City.  .  .  5.218 

9,407  Cadillac 8,375 

9,284  Cheboygan.  . . .  6,859 

8,524  Coldwater 5,945 

5,139  Detroit 465,766 

33,484  Dowagiac 5,088 

5,122  Escanaba 13,194 

Flint 38,550 

Grand  Haven..  5,856 

Grand  Rapids.  112,571 

Hancock 8,981 

Hillsdale 5,001 

24,3981  Holland 10,490 

5,7051  Houghton 5,113 

5,926  Ionia 5,030 

10,427! Iron  Mountain.  9,216 

44,115  Ironwood 12,821 

12,448 


Fitchburg. 
Framlngham.  . 

Franklin 

Gardner 

Gloucester .... 

Grafton 

G't  Barrlngton 

Greenfield 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 57,730/Ishpeming. 


MICHIGAN 

—Con. 

31,433 

Kalamazoo.  . . . 

39,437 

31,229 

8,537 

Ludlngton.  .  . . 

9,132 

12,381 

Marquette.  .  . . 

11,503 

Menominee.  .  . 

10,507 

6,893 

Mt.  Clemens.  . 

7,707 

Muskegon 

24,062 

8,460 

Niles 

5,156 

9,639 

14.532 

Port  Huron.  .  . 

18,863 

Saginaw 

50,510 

5,936 

St.  Ste.  Marie. 

12,615 

Three  Rivers .  . 

5,072 

Traverse  City. . 

12,115 

Wyandotte.  . .  . 

8,287 

6,230 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea .... 

6,192 

6,960 

Bemidjl 

5,099 

8,526 

Chisholm 

7,684 

Cloquet 

7,031 

Crookston 

7,559 

Duluth 

78,446 

Mankato 

10,365 

Minneapolis.  .. 

301,408 

New  Ulm 

5,648 

Owatonna 

5,658 

Red    Wing 

9,048 

Rochester 

7,844 

St.  Cloud 

10,600 

St.   Paul 

214,744 

Stillwater 

10,198 

10,473 

18.583 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Biloxi 

8,049 

Brookhaven . . . 

5,293 

Columbus  City 

8,988 

Corinth 

5,020 

9,610 

Greenwood. .  . . 

5,836 

6,386 

Hattlesburg .  . . 

11,733 

21,262 

S.465 

McComb 

6,237 

23,285 

11,791 

20,814 

6,796 

MISSOURI. 

Brookfield .... 

5,749 

Cape  Girardeau 

8,475 

9,483 

6,265 

9,662 

Flat  River .... 

5,112 

5,228 

18,341 

Independence. . 

9,859 

11,850 

32,073 

Kansas  City. .  . 

248,381 

Kirksville 

6,347 

5,242 

5,939 

10,923 

7,176 

Poplar  Bluff. .  . 

6,916 

St.  Charles .... 

9,437 

77,403 

687,029 

17,822 

Springfield.  . . . 

35.201 

5,656 

Webb 

11,817 

Webster  Groves 

7,080 

7,312 

MONTANA. 

10,134 

Billings 

10,031 

5.107 

MONTANA— Con. 

Butte 39,165 

Great  Falls 13,948 

Helena 12,515 

Kalispel 5,549 

Livingston ....  5,359 

Missoula 12,869 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice 9,356 

Columbus 5,014 

Fairbury 5,294 

Freemont 8,718 

Grand  Island. .  10,326 

Hastings 9,338 

Kearney 6,202 

Lincoln 43,973 

Nebraska    City  5,488 

Norfolk 6,025 

Omaha 124,096 

South  Omaha. .  26,259 

York 6,235 

NEVADA. 

Reno 10,867 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin 11,780 

Claremont .  .  .  .  7,529 

Concord 21,497 

Derry 5,123 

Dover 13,247 

Franklin 6,132 

Keene 10,068 

Laconia 10,183 

Lebanon 5,718 

Manchester...  70,063 

Nashua 26,005 

Portsmouth.  .  .  11,269 

Rochester 8.868 

Somersworth.  .  6,704 

NEW    JERSEY. 

Asbury  Park.  .  10  150 

Atlantic  City. .  46,150 

Bayonne 55,545 

Bloomfield .  . . .  15,070 

Brldgeton 14,209 

Burlington....  8.336 

Camden 94,538 

Dover 7,468 

East  Orange. .  .  34,371 

Elizabeth 73,409 

Englewood. . . .  9,924 

Garfield 10,213 

Gloucester.  .  . .  9,462 

Guttenberg.  .  .  5,647 

Hackensack.  . .  14,050 

Hammonton. ..  5,088 

Harrison 14,498 

Hoboken 70,324 

Irvington 11,877 

Jersey    City...  267,779 

Kearny 18,659 

Long  Branch.  .  13,298 

Millville 12,451 

Montclair 21,550 

Morrlstown.  .  .  12,507 

Newark '  347,469 

New  Brunswick  23,388 

N.  Plalnfield..  6,117 

Nutley 6,009 

Orange 29,630 

Passaic 54, 773 

Paterson 125,600 

Perth   Amboy.  32,121 

Phillipsburg...  13,903 

Plalnfield 20,550 

Princeton 5,136 

Rahway 9,337 

Red  Bank 7,398 

Ridgewood. .  .  .  5,416 

Roosevelt 5,786 

Rutherford. .  . .  7,045 

Salem 6,614 

Somerville 5,060 

South  Amboy.  7,007 

South  Orange. .  6,014 

Summit 7,500 

Trenton 96,815 

Union 21,023 

Vineland 5,282 

Westfield 6,420 

West  Hoboken.  35.403 

W.  New  York.  13,560 

West  Orange..  10.980 


718  Incorporated  Places  of  5,000  or  More  Inhabitants — Conv  &. 


NEW    MEXICO. 

Albuquerque.  .  11.020 

Roswell 6,172 

Santa  Fe 5,072 

NEW    YORK. 

Albany 100,253 

Albion 5,016 

Amsterdam  . . .  31,267 

Auburn 34,068 

Batavla 11,613 

Btnghamton...  48,443 

Buffalo 423,715 

Canandalgua.  .  7,217 

Catsklll 5,296 

Cohoes 24,709 

Corning 13,730 

Cortland 11,504 

Dunkirk 17,221 

Elmlra 37,176 

Fredonla 5,285 

Fulton 10,480 

Geneva 12,446 

Glens  Falls 15,243 

Gloversville.  .  .  20,642 

Haverstraw .  .  .  5,669 

Herkimer 7,520 

Hooslck  Falls.  .  5,532 

Hornell 13,617 

Hudson 11,417 

Hudson  Falls..  5,189 

Illon 6,588 

Ithaca 14,802 

Jamestown..  .  .  31,297 

Johnstown.  .  . .  10,447 

Kingston 25,908 

Lackawanna. .  .  14,549 

Little  Falls 12,273 

Lockport 17.970 

Malone 6,467 

Mamaroneck..  5,699 

Matteawan. .  .  .  6,727 

Mechanlcsvllle.  6,634 

Medina 5,683 

Mlddletown..  .  15,313 

Mount  Vernon.  30,919 

New  Rochelle.  28,867 

New  York 4,766,883 

Newark 6,227 

Newburgh.  .  .  .  27,805 

Niagara  Falls. .  30,445 

N.  Tarrytown.  5,421 

N.  Tonawanda  11,955 

Norwich 7,422 

Ogdensburg.  .  .  15,933 

Olean 14,743 

Oneida 8,317 

Oneonta 9,491 

Osslnlng 11,480 

Oswego 23,368 

Peeksklll 15.245 

Plattsburg.  .  .  .  11.138 

Port  Chester..  12,809 

Port  Jervls 9,564 

Poughkeepsle  .  27,936 

Kensselaer .  ...  10,71 1 

Rochester 218,149 

Rome 20,497 

Salamanca.  ... 

Saratoga  Sp'gs  12,693 

Schenectady...  72,826 

Seneca 6,588 

Solvay 5,139 

Syracuse 187,240 

Tonawanda...  8,290 

Trov 76,813 

Utlca 74,419 

Watertown. .  .  .  26,730 

Watervllet.  .  .  .  15,074 

•White  Plains.  .  15.949 

Yonkers 79,803 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Ashevllle 18.762 

Charlotte 34,014 

Concord 8,715 

Durham 18,241 

Elizabeth    City  8.412 

Faycttevllle.  .  .  7.045 

Gastonla 5.759 

Goldsboro 6.107 

Greensboro..  . .  15,895 

High  Point 

Klnston 6.995 


NO.  CAROLINA— Con. 

Newbern 9.961 

Raleigh 19.218 

Rocky  Mount.  8.051 

Salem 5.533 

Washington.  .  .  6.211 

Wilmington...  25,748 

Wilson 6,717 

Winston 17,167 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck 5,443 

Devil's  Lake  . .  5,157 

Fargo 14,331 

Grand  Forks..  12,478 

Mlnot ,  6,188 

OHIO. 

Akron 69,067 

Alliance 15,083 

Ashland 6,795 

Ashtabula 18.266 

Athens 5,463 

Barverton.  .  .  .  9,410 

Bellalre 12,946 

Belief  ontalne..  8,238 

Bellevue 5,209 

Bowling  Green.  5,222 

Bucyrus 8,122 

Cambridge 11,327 

Canal  Dover. . .  6,621 

Canton 50,217 

Chllllcothe 14,508 

Cincinnati....  363,591 

Clrclevllle 6.744 

Cleveland 560,663 

Columbus 181,511 

Conneaut 8,319 

Coshocton ....  9,603 

Dayton 116,577 

Defiance 7,327 

Delaware 9,076 

Delphos 5,038 

East  Cleveland  9,179 

East  Liverpool  20,387 

Elyrla 14,825 

Flndlay 14,858 

Fostorla 9.597 

Fremont 9,939 

Gallon 7,214 

Gallipolls 5.560 

Greenville.  .  .  .  6,237 

Hamilton 35,279 

Ironton 13,147 

Jackson 5,468 

Kenton 7,185 

Lakewood 15,181 

Lancaster 1.3,093 

Lima 30.508 

Lorain 28.883 

Madlsonville.  .  5,193 

Mansfield 20,768 

Marietta 12,923 

Marlon 18.232 

Martins  Ferry.  9.133 

Masslllon 13,879 

Mlddletown...  13.152 

Mount  Vernon.  !>,ns7 

Nelsonville. .  .  .  6,082 

NewPhila....  8,542 

Newark 25.404 

Newburg 5,813 

Nlles 8.361 

Norwalk 7,868 

Norwood 16,186 

Palnesvllle.  .  . .  5,501 

Plqua 13,388 

Portsmouth.  .  .  23,481 

Ravenna 5.3 1() 

St.  Bernard.  .  .  5.002 

St.  Marys 5.732 

Salem s.943 

Sandusky 19,980 

Sidney r,.c,(i7 

Springfield.  .  . .  4<;.'t- 1 

stcubenvllle. .  .  22.:i'.il 

Tiffin 11.894 

Toledo 168,497 

Troy 6. 1 22 

Urbana 7.7H'.t 

Van  Wort 7,157 

Wapakoueta. . .  5,349 

Warren 11.081 


OHIO — Continued. 
Washing  win 

Court  House.  7,277 

Wellston 6,875 

Wellsvllle 7,769 

Wooster 6,136 

Xenia 8,706 

Youngstown. .  .  79,066 

Zanesville 28,026 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ardmore 8,618 

Bar  ties  vllle. .  . .  6,181 

Chickasha 10,320 

Durant 5,330 

El   Reno 7,872 

Enid 13,799 

Guthrie 11,654 

Lawton 7,788 

McAlester 12,954 

Muskogee 25,278 

Oklahoma  City  64,205 

Sapulpa 8.283 

Shawnee 12,474 

Tulsa 18,182 

OREGON. 

Ashland 5,020 

Astoria 9,599 

Baker  City 6,742 

Eugene 9,009 

Medford 8,840 

Portland 207,214 

Salem 14,094 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown 51,913 

Altoona 52,127 

Ambrldge 5,205 

Archbald 7,194 

Ashland 6,855 

Ashley 5,601 

Bangor 5.369 

Beaver  Falls..  .  12,191 

Bellevue 6,323 

Berwick 5,357 

Bethlehem.  .  .  .  12,837 

Blakely 5,345 

Bloomsburg.  . .  7,413 

Braddock 19,357 

Bradford 14,544 

Bristol 9,266 

Butler 20,728 

Carbondale. .  . .  17,040 

Carlisle 10,303 

Carnegie 10.009 

Carrick 6.117 

Catasauqua.  .  .  5,250 

Chambersburg.  11,800 

Charlerol 9,615 

Chester 38,537 

Clearfield 6,851 

Coaldale 5,154 

Coatesvtlle.  .  . .  11.084 

Columbia 11,454 

Connellsvllle. . .  12,84  5 

Conshohocken.  7,-180 

Coraopolls  .  .  . .  5,252 

Corry 5,991 

Danville 7,517 

Darby 6,305 

Dickson  City..  9.331 

Donora 8.17-1 

Dubois 12.623 

Dunmore 17,616 

Duquesne 15,727 

Duryea 7,487 

10.  ( 'onemaiiKh.  5,046 

E.  Pittsburgh..  5,615 

Easton 28.523 

Edwardsvllle.  .  s,  107 

Erie 66,.r>2f> 

Etna .">.n:<o 

Forest  City.  .  .  5,749 

Franklin 9.7C7 

Freeland 6,197 

Gilberton 5.401 

<  ;iass|)ort 5,540 

Greater 

Punxsutawney  9.058 

ciroensburg 13.012 

Greenville 5.909 

Hanover 7,c">7 

Harrlsburg 64. 1st'. 

Hazleton 25.452 


PENNA. — Continued. 

Homestead....  18,713 

Huntingdon...  6,861 

Indiana 5,749 

Jeannette 8,077 

Jersey  Shore. . .  5,381 

Johnstown ....  55,482 

Juniata 5,285 

Kane 6,626 

Kingston 6,449 

Knoxville 5,651 

Lancaster 47,227 

Lansford 8,321 

Larks  vllle 9,288 

Laprobe 8,777 

Lebanon 19,240 

Lehlghton 5,316 

Lewlstown.  ...  8,166 

Lockhaven. .  . .  7,772 

Luzerne 5,426 

McKees  Rocks.  14,702 

McKeesport. .  .  42,694 

Mahanoy  City.  15.936 

Mead  vllle 12.780 

Mlddletown...  5.374 

Mlllvale 7.861 

Milton 7,460 

Mlnersville. .  .  .  7.240 

Monessen 11,775 

Monongahela. .  7,598 

Mount  Carmek  17.532 

Mt.  Pleasant.  .  5,812 

Munhall 5.185 

Nantlcoke 18,877 

New  Brighton.  8,329 

New  Castle.  .  .  36,280 

N.  Kensington.  7,707 

Norrlstown. .  .  .  27,875 

N.  Braddock..  11.824 

Northampton..  8,729 

Oil  City 15,657 

Old  Forge 11.324 

Olyphant 8,505 

Philadelphia. .  .  1,549,008 

Phoenixvllle. .  .  10.743 

Pittsburgh 533.905 

Pittston 16,267 

Plymouth 16,996 

Pottstown 15,599 

Pottsvllle 20,236 

Rankin 6,042 

Reading 96,071 

Ridgway 5,408 

Rochester 5,903 

St.  Clair 6,455 

St.  Mary's 6,346 

Sayre 6,426 

Scottdale 5,456 

Scranton 129.867 

Shamokln 19.588 

Sharon 15,270 

Sharpsburg. .  .  .  8,153 

Shenandoah...  25,774 

S.  Bethlehem.  .  19,973 

South  Sharon..  10,190 

Stcilton 14,246 

Sunbury 13.770 

B  wise  vale 7.381 

Swoyersvllle. .  .  5.396 

Tanaqua 9.462 

Tarentum 7.414 

Taylor 9.060 

Throop 5.133 

Tltusvllle 8.533 

Tyrone 7.176 

Unlontown...  .  13.344 

Warren 11.080 

Washington...  18,778 

Waynesboro. .  .  7.199 

Weal    Berwick.  5,512 

West  Chester.  .  11.767 

West    Pittston.  6.84S 

Wllkes-Barre.  .  67.105 

Wllkinsburg. .  .  18.924 

Wllllamsport.  .  31,860 

Wilmerdlng.  .  .  6.133 

Wlndber 8,013 

Wlnton 5.280 

York 44.750 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

Bristol 8.565 

BurrlllviUe....  7.878 


RHODE    ISLAND— 

Continued. 

Central  Falls.  .       22,754 

Coventry 5,848 

Cranston 21.107 

Cumberland...  10,107 
E.  Providence.       15.808 

Johnston 5.935 

Lincoln 9,825 

Newport 27,149 

N.  Providence  5,407 
Pawtucket.  .  . .  51,622 
Providence. .  .  .  224.326 
S.  Kingstown. .         5,176 

Warren 6,585 

Warwick 26.629 

Westerly 8.696 

Woonsocket. ..  38.125 
SOUTH    CAROLINA. 


Anderson.  .  . 
Charleston .  . 
Columbia.  . . 
Florence.  . . . 
Georgetown. 
Greenville. .  . 
Greenwood. . 
Newberry. .  . 
Orangeburg.  , 
Rock  Hill .  .  . 
Spartanburg. 

Sumter 

Union 


9,654 

58.833 

26.319 

7,057 

5.530 

15.741 

6,614 

5,028 

5,906 

7.216 

17,517 

8,109 

5,623 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 10,753 

Huron 5,791 

Lead 8,392 

Mitchell 6,515 

Sioux  Falls 14,094 

Watertown. .  . .  7,010 

TENNESSEE. 

Bristol 7,148 

Chattanooga.  .  44,604 

Clarksville .  .  . .  8.548 

Cleveland 5,549 

Columbia 5,754 

Jackson 15,779 

Johnson  City. .  8,502 

Knoxvllle 36,346 

Memphis 131,105 

Nashville 110,364 

Park  City 5,126 

TEXAS. 

Abilene 9,204 

Amarillo 9,957 


TEXAS—  Conti 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Brownsville.  .  . 
Brownwood .  . . 

Cleburne 

Corpus    Chrlstl 

Corslcana 

Dallas 

Denlson 

El  Paso 

Ennls 

Fort  Worth .  .  . 
Gainesville. .  . . 

Galveston 

Greenville 

Hlllsboro 

Houston 

Houston  H'gh's 

Laredo 

Longvlew 

Marshall 

Orange 

Palestine 

Paris 

Port  Arthur .  . . 
San  Angelo. .  . . 
San  Antonio. .  . 

Sherman 

Sulphur  Sp'ngs. 

Taylor 

Temple 

Terrell 

Texarkana. .  . . 

Tyler 

Waco 

Waxahachle. . . 
Weatherford. . . 
Wichita  Falls.. 

UTAH. 

Logan 

Ogden 

Provo 

Salt  Lake  City. 


nued. 

29,860 

20.640 

10,517 

6.967 

10.364 

8.222 

9.749 

92,104 

13,632 

39,279 

5.669 

73,312 

7,624 

36,981 

8.850 

6.115 

78.800 

6,984 

14,855 

5,155 

11,452 

5,527 

10,482 

11.269 

7.663 

10,321 

96,614 

12,412 

5.151 

5,314 

10.993 

7,050 

9.790 

10,400 

26,425 

6,205 

5,074 

8.200 


7,522 
25.580 

8,925 
92,777 


VERMONT. 

Barre 10,734 

Bennington  .  .  .  8.698 

Brattleboro. . . .  7,541 

Burlington....  20,468 

Colchester 6,450 

Montpeller. .  .  .  7,856 

Rockingham. . .  6,207 

Rutland 13,546 

St.  Albans.  .  .  .  6,381 

St.  Johnsbury. .  8,098 


VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria.  .  ..  15,329 

Bristol 6,247 

Charlottesville.  6,765 

Clifton  Forge.  .  5,748 

Danville 19,020 

Fredericksburg.  5,874 

Hampton 5,505 

Lynchburg ....  29,494 

Newport  News.  20.205 

Norfolk 67,452 

Petersburg.  .  . .  24,127 

Portsmouth...  33.130 

Richmond 127.628 

Roanoke 34,874 

Staunton 10,604 

Suffolk 7,008 

Winchester.  . .  .  5,864 
WASHINGTON. 

Aberdeen 13,660 

Belllngbam..  .  .  24,298 

Centralia 7,311 

Everett 24,814 

Hoqulam 8,171 

North  Yakima.  14,082 

Olympla 6,996 

Seattle 237,194 

Spokane 104,402 

Tacoma 83,743 

Vancouver.  .  . .  9,300 

Walla  Walla. .  .  19.364 
WEST   VIRGINIA 


Blueneld. 
Charleston 
Clarksburg.  . . , 

Elklns 

Falrmount.  .  . , 

Grafton 

Huntington .  .  . 
Martlnsburg. .  , 
Morgantown  ., 
Moundsville.  ., 
Parkersburg.  . . 
Wheeling. 


11,188 

22,996 

9,201 

5,260 

9,711 

7,563 

31,161 

10,698 

9,150 

8,918 

17,842 

41,641 


WISCONSIN. 

Antlgo 7,196 

Appleton 16,773 

Ashland 11,594 

Baraboo 6,324 

Beaver  Dam.  ..  6,758 

Belolt 15,125 

Chippewa  F'ls.  8,893 

Eau  Clalie 18,310 

Fond  du  Lac.  .  18,797 

Grand  Rapids.  6,521 

Green  Bay.  .  ..  25,236 

Janesvlile 13,894 


WISCONSIN— Con. 

Kenosha 21,371 

La  Crosse 30,417 

Madison 25,531 

Manitowoc.  . . .  13,027 

Marinette 14,610 

Marshneld.  .  ..  5,783 

Menasha 6,081 

Menomonle...  5,036 

Merrill 8,689 

Milwaukee 373,857 

Neenah 5.734 

Oconto 5,629 

Oshkosh 33,062 

Portage 5,440 

Racine 38,002 

Rhlnelander.  ..  5,637 

Sheboygan 26,398 

S.  Milwaukee..  6,092 

Stevens  Point. .  8,692 

Superior 40,384 

Watertown.  ...  8,829 

Waukesha 8,740 

Wausau 16,560 

West  Allls 6,645 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne 11,320 

Laramie 8,237 

Rock  Springs.  .  5,778 

Sheridan 8,408 

PORTO   RICO. 

Aguadllla 6,135 

Arecibo 9,612 

Bayamon 5,272 

Caguas 10,354 

Fajardo 6,086 

Guayama 8,321 

Humacao 5,159 

Mayaguez 16,563 

Ponce 35,005 

San  Juan 48,716 

Yauco 6,589 

HAWAII. 
(District  means  election 

district.) 

Ewa  District.  .  14,627 

Hamakua  Dlst.  9,037 

Honolulu  City.  52,183 

Koloa  District.  5,769 

Makawao  Dist.  8,855 

N.  Hllo  Dist..  .  12.941 

N.  Kohala  Dis.  5.398 

Puna  District. .  6,834 

S.  Hllo  District  9,604 

Waialua  Dist .  .  6,770 

Wailuku  Dist..  11,742 

Waimea  Dlst.  .  8,195 


ONE 

HUNDRED    LARGEST    CITIES. 

Cities. 

Populat'n. 

Cities. 

Populat'n. 

Cities. 

Populat'n. 

New  York.  N.  Y 

4,766,853 
2.185.2S3 
1,549.008 
687.029 
670,585 
560,663 
558,485 
533,905 
465,766 
423,715 
416,912 
373.857 
364,463 
347.469 
339,075 
331,069 
319.198 
301,408 
267,779 
248,381 
237,194 
233,650 
224,326 
223,928 
218.149 
214,744 
213,381 
207,214 
181,548 
168,497 
154,839 
150,174 
145,986 
137.249 

New  Haven,  Ct 

Scranton,  Pa 

133,605 

132,685 

131.105 

129,867 

127,628 

125,600 

124.096 

119,295 

116,577 

112,571 

110,364 

106,294 

104,839 

104,402 

102,054 

100,253 

98,915 

96,815 

96,652 

96,614 

96,071 

94,538 

92,777 

92,104 

89.336 

88,926 

87,411 

86,368 

85,892 

82,972 

82,331 

79,803 

79.066 

Houston,  Tex 

78,800 

Chicago.  Ill 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Waterbury,  Ct 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  . .  . 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

M  anchester,  N.  H 

Evansvllle,  Ind 

Akron,  Ohio 

78,466 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

77,403 
77,236 

Boston,  Mass 

76,813 

Baltimore,  Md 

74,419 
73,409 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

73,312 
73,141 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. .  . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. .  . 
Lowell,  Mass 

72,826 

San  Francisco,  Cal .... 

70,324 
70,063 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Hartford,  Ct   . 

69,647 
69,067 

New  Orleans  La 

Norfolk,  Va 

67,452 

Washington,  D.  C 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . .  . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Seattle,  Wash 

Wllkes-Barre,  Pa 

Peoria,  111 

67,105 
66,950 

New  Bedford,  Mass. . . 
Reading,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa 

66,525 

Savannah,  Ga 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . 

Charleston,  S.  C 

65,064 
64,205 
64,186 

Providence,  R.  I 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

63,933 

Dallas,  Tex 

58,883 
58,571 

Lynn,  Mass 

East  St.  Louis,  111 

Passaic,  N.J 

58,547 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Denver,  Col 

Springfield,  Mass 

Wilmington,  Del 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Youngstown,  Ohio .... 

58,157 
57.730 

Portland,  Ore 

57,699 

Toledo,  Ohio 

56,878 
55,545 

Atlanta,  Ga 

55,482 

54,773 

53,684 

720 


Statistics  of  Cities  in  the   United  States. 


STATISTICS    OF    CITIES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Cities. 


Are* 
in 

Sonar* 
Miles. 


Akron,  Ohio. 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Altuona,  Pa 

Atlanta,  On 

Atlantic  City, N.J... 

Baltimore,  Mel 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Bitighamton.N.  Y... 
Birmingham,  Ala.... 

^■"Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Ct 

Brooklyn  Boro. ,N.Y. 

Buffalo,  X.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Cambridge,  Mass.... 

Camden,  N.J 

Canton,  Ohio 

Charleston,  fc>.  C.  ..•..., 
Chattanooga,  Teun.. 

Chicago,  ill 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio...... 

Cohoes,  X.  Y 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Council  Bluffs, Iowa. 

Covington,  Ky 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport, Iowa 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines,  Iowa ... 

Detroit,  Mich 

District  of  Columbia. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duhitb,  Minn 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Elmira,  N.  Y..  

Brie,  Pa 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fall  I  fiver,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex  

Grand  ltapids,Mich  . 

J  lai'rishurg,  Pa 

Hart  lord,  Ct 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Holyoke,  Mass.. 

Houston,  Tex 

liidinnapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fin 

Jersey  <  lity,  N.J 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.... 

Kansas  City, Kan 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Lansing,  Mich 

1 4iw  re  nee.  Mass 

Lincoln, Neb 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Dos  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Dowel  I,  .Mass 

Lynn.  Mass 

Manchester.  N.  H. . .. 

Memphis,  'lenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis, Minn... 

Mobile,  Ala.  ...   

Montgomery,  Ala... 
Mount  Vernon, N.Y 

Nashville,  lenn 

Newark,  X.  .1 

New  lied  ford,  Mass. . 
NewUrmiRwickfN.  J. 

New  Haven,  Ct 

New  (  Means,  La 

Newport,  K.  I 

Newton,  Mass 


11}$ 
1^4 

6 

3.43 
26 

5 
Zlh 

4 
10 
50 

47^ 
15.8 
77.6 
42 

5 

6*fc 

9 

bU 

<6% 
194 
70 
51.8 

8 
26 
16% 

5  u 
18 

8 

59 
54 

41% 
See 
13 
74 

$\ 

'<* 

8 

9 
41 
11% 
17^ 

n 

18 
32 

1>$ 
22  Hs 
32 
35^ 
10 
19 

m 

6ti 
8 
7.^ 

7*s 

16 

107}* 

28 

14 

11^ 

35 

19.3 

25.6 

;".:;>., 

17.5 

6 

4^ 
17.41 

2:% 

194 

224 
196 
73 
lb 


S;i 


££?. 


Net 
Public 
Debt. 


100,000 

11(1,000 

63.000 

60,000 

200.00(1 

54,000 

583,000 

65,000 

62.50(1 

180,(100 

746.917 

115,000 

1,833,696 

460,000 

43,560 

112,0(10 

105.0(10 

68,000 

72,(i(0 

10(),00» 

2.437.526 

400,000 

720,000 

25.000 

207  .000 

35,000 

58,n(i0 

125,(i0(i 

55,0(1(1 

130,000 

235,000 

ltfO.000 

600,000 

Wasbi 

45  Odd 

92,000 

81,389 

42,000 

80,000 

92.500 

122.609 

75,000 

92,250 

50,000 

125,000 

75,000 

125.000 

54.000 

75.0(mi 

6.">  .000 

132,000 

270.000 

65.000" 

300.885 

48,204 

100.000 

300,000 

40,000 

90,000 

50,000 

60,403 

650,000 

260,000 

106,294 

96.000 

80,000 

165.000 

u  418,900 

355,000 

68,000 

45,000 

36,000 

135.000 

40-'.,  (mm 

107 ,40'.; 

us. linn 
14i.(KKJ 

400  .(Mm 

30. 000 
41,000 


$3,951,968 

5,595,596 

304,814 

1,576,852 

5,343,700 

5,219,178 

52,870,929 

3,625,283 

«  1,573,597 

3,704  400 

83.969,569 

2,297,046 

("> 

((30,182.966 

863,646 

6.978.739 

4.393,654 

2,633,973 

4,148,500 

A3.42l.00O 

24.900,280 

i  56,685,433 

39,471,886 

759.656 

s  12,951,984 

712,853 

2,492,843 

5,734,076 

553.000 

■a  5.430,780 

965,174 

1,866,224 

13,632,384 

ngton,   D. 

828,773 

6,192,000 

3.323,367 

1,141,000 

509.732 

1,628,000 

5,107,5-0 

386,000 

5,751.000 

«4, 203.866 

4.383.900 

1,621.051 

6,157,507 

1,683,911 

2,940,609 

3,323,310 

"9.169,587 

3,654  300 

2.118.000 

19,525.175 

790,836 

6,740,261 

6,121,000 

346,300 

3.516,591 

960,000 

363,909 

1(33,884,573 

14,072,000 

2,869.204 

4,428,027 

900,000 

11.914,200 

1o,577,:")(KI 

18,809.517 

3.956,500 

2,931,396 

167,06U 

6.907.602 

21.902.471 

2.249,186 

676,894 

4.021.688 

87,753,640 

767,000 

2,721,962 


0, 


Assessed 
Valuation  of 
All  Taxable 

Property. 

$105,612,390 

105,836,637 

47,ll0,86o 

26,711  661 

180,942.350 

93,668,520 

818,102,313 

57,095,454 

33,346,101 

95,458.826 

1.541,222.300 

111,251,981 

1,710.471,995 

346,560.790 

24,927,310 

127,891.396 

61,926,312 

65,103.660 

20.221,600 

35,302,803 

981,787,576 

596,000,000 

765,754,880 

12,467,637 

275,045.160 

4,903.444 

27,144.145 

116,863,500 

23,795.230 

153.774.660 

401,000,00(1 

110,665.004 

525.856.500 

,  on  folio 

36,500,000 

51,770,326 

64,732.886 

27,066.752 

60,104,918 

41,515,250 

1(12,232,718 

38,838,810 

65,932,851 

37,821,710 

16o,940,966 

49,000,000 

173,609.244 

142,296,553 

69,330,622 

63,445,439 

109,597.280 

240,123,875 

58,o00.ooo 

275,236,810 

46,709,905 

92,829,09(1 

189,600,401 

36,653.975 

79,813.490 

10,415,87.; 

31,000,000 

415,864,410 

9M.000.OtHI 

89494,001 

90,305,830 

72,093.037 

119,895,200 

196,342,170 

« 244.092,214 

33,074,708 

25,236,695 

39,635,792 

83.l41.3f,-.. 

403  199.704 

108.0.'.-!  .232 

15,553,610 

149.219.543 

245.322  414 

62,390,800 

83,607,920 


iu  * 

i> 

u  — 
O  2 

v    3 

—  *f 

~w 

100 

75 

65 

60 
100 
100 
100 

30-40 

100 

100 

loo 

80 

50 
100 
100 

41 
48 

MH 

100 
100 
100 

ioo 

25 

80 

60 

50 
100 
100 

25 

80 
w  i  n 

(») 

(I) 
100 
100 

80 

60 

100 

50 

60 

70-50 
100 

60 

85 
loO 
100 

100 

95 

50 

5o 
loO 
100 
100 

40 
100 
100 

20 

40 

50 

80 

100 
100 
K'O 
100 
100 

40 

60 

30 

66 

109 
(/) 

7  0 
loo 

60 

76 
100 


Tax 

Uatet 


$1.26 
2.40 
1.59 
2.50 
1.2 
1.8 
1.92 
2.24 
2.82 
1.00 
1.75 
1.92 
1.84 
2.60 
1.52 
2.14 
2.00 
1.25 
3.65 
1.65 
5.43 
1.55 
5.88 
1.65 
1.35 
1.92 
2.65 
1.90 
1.80 
1.36 
1.19 

1*97 

g  pa 
1.40 
3  63 

1  80 
2.86 
0.83 

.60 
2.32 
1.16 
1.90 
1.73 

2  18 
2.20 
2  05 
1.86 
1.90 

1  88 
1.85 

2  36 
1.18 
2  il 
1.77 
1.73 
1.25 
1.75 
1.80 
9.66 
2.73 
1.60 

1  76 

2  1* 
2  00 
1.57 
1.58 
1  37 
3.57 

.70 
1.13 
2.56 

1  ;»n 

2  08 

2  32 
•j  59 
1  w 

3  12 
1.88 
1.88 


For    Cities   GoTerned  by 
Commission,  See  Index. 

Names  of  Mayors. 

F.W.Rockwell,  Frog. 
Joseph  W.Stevens,K. 
Chas.  \V.  Rinn,D. .. 
Simon  H.  Walker, R. 
Jas.  G.Woodward,  D. 
Commission  Govern 
James  II.  Preston,D. 

Bert  Daly,  D 

Wm.  It.  Ely,  R 

Commission  Govern 
James  M.  Curlev,  D. 
Clifford  R.  Wilson, R 
Incor'd  intheCilyof 
Commission  Govern 
Clarence  Smith.  Soc, 
Timothy  \V.  Good. D 
Chas.  H.Ellis,  R... 
C.  A.  Stolberg,  Prog., 

John  P.  Grace, L> 

Commission  Govern 
C.  H.  Harrison,  D.. 

F.S.  Spiegel,  R 

Newton  D.  Baker,  J). 
James  S.  Calkins,  R. 
George  J.  Karb,D... 

M.  B.  Snyder,R 

Geo.  E.Philipps,D.. 
Commission  Govern 
Alfred C.  Mueller,  R. 
Commission  Govern 
Commission  Govern 
Commission  Govern 
Oscar  B.  Marx,  R. . 
ge. 

Tames  Sanl.D 

Commission  Govern 
Victor  Mia.  lag,  It.. 
II.  N.Hoffman,  Fus. 
Commission  Govern 

Benj.  Bosse,  D 

James  H.  Kay.R 

W.  J.  Hosey,  I)..  .. 
Commission  Govern 
Commission  Govern 
George  K.  Ellis,  It. . . 
Commission  Govern 
Jos.  H.  Lawler,  D... 
Commission  Govern 

Martin  Cooke,  1) 

John  H.  Woods, I  ml. 
Commission  Govern 
Joseph  E.  Bell,  D... 
V.  c.  Swearengen,  D. 
Commission  (invent 
Alf'd  B.Connable,R. 
Commission  Govern 


Terms  Expire. 


J.G.  Reutter,  D 

Commission  Govern 
Commission  Govern 
Charles  K.  Taylor,  I). 
Henry  H.  Rose,  R.. 
J. H.  Bosch  erneyer,  l> 
Commission  Govern 
Commission  Govern 
H.  W.Spaulding,  R. 
Commission  Govern 

G.  A.  Badiug.Ind.  . . 
Wallace  G.  Nye, I  ml. 
Commission  Govern 
Commission  Govern 
Edwin  W.  Fiske,  D. 
Hilary  E.  Ilow-e,  D. 
T.  L.  Raymond,  R. . 
Ed.R.  Hathaway,  It. 
Dr.  Austin  Scott,  I). . 
!•' rank  J.  Rice,  R.  . 
( 'ommissioii  Govern 
It.  T.  Burliiurame,  R. 
Ed.  O.  Childs,  Ind... 


Dec.  31,1915 
Dec.  31.1915 
Jan.  3.1916 
Jan.  4,1916 
Jan.  1,1917 
ment. 

Mav  18,1915 
Jan.  1.1916 
Dec.  31,1915 
ment. 
Feb.  4,1918 
Nov.  8,1915 
New  York, 
ment. 

May  1,1915 
Apr.  5.1915 
Jan.  1.1917 
Dec.  31,1915 
Dec.  13,1915 
ment. 
Apr.  6,1915 
Dec.  31,1915 
Dec.  31,1915 
Jan.  1,1916 
Dec.  31, 1915 
Mar.  31,1916 
Jan.  1,1916 
ment. 

Apr.    4,1916 
ment. 
ment. 
ment. 
Jan.  14,1917 

Apr.  6,1916 
ment. 

Dec.  31,1916 
Dec.  31,1915 
ment. 

Jan.  7,1918 
Ian.  4.1917 
Ian.  1.191b 
ment. 
ment. 
May  1,1916 
ment. 

Apr.  4,1916 
ment. 

Jan.  1.1916 
Jan.   4,1915 

ment. 

Jan.     1.1919 

I  uue  20,1915 

ment. 

Apr   13,1915 

ment. 


May    1,1916 
ment. 
ment. 
Apr.  15.1915 
J  line  30,1915 
Nov.  -,1917 
ment. 
ment. 

Jan.     6,1916 
ment. 

Apr.  17,1916 
ran.    1,1917 
ment. 
ment. 

Dec.  31,1914 
Oct.    14,1916 
31.1916 
3,1916 


Dec. 

.Ian. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

ment 

Jan. 

Jan. 


1.1918 
1,1916 

4,1916 
1,1916 


fc 
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Statistics  of  Cities  in 
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Area 

Assessed 

0*. 

in 

ia-l 

/Net 

Valuation  of 

c> 

Tax 

Cities. 

Square 

.£"=  ** 

/  Public 

all  Taxable 

0  0! 

Ratet 

Miles. 

5,625,00tf 

/    Debt. 

Property. 

1-  ** 

100 

tzim 

757,705,833 

8,390,155,472 

§1.78 

58 

225,000 

$8,884,470 

§158,203,355 

50 

1.98 

Oklahoma  City,Okla. 

17^ 

75,000 

U  3,713,500 

69,322,088 

75 

1.83 

24  H, 

155,000 

6,270.000 

38,045,133!  20 

5.83 

2te 

67,500 
134,500 

2,039,905 
5,146,198 

47,088,3171100 
106,002,102'  100 

1.71 

Paterson,  N.  J 

1.91 

m 

60,000 

4,700,0U0 

55,466,153 

100 

1.65 

9^ 

74.000 

505,000 

22,084,481 

33^ 

5.95 

-••Philadelphia.  Pa 

129^ 

1,700,000 

99,661,537 

2,230,206,400 

85 

(s) 

41 

600,000 

32,063,469 

758,366.000 

90 

1.49 

21^ 

63,000 

2,814,4o9 

70,410,225 

80 

2.12 

Portland,  Ore 

om 

277.212 

14,878,588 

314,105,777 

(V) 

.77 

Poughkeepsie,N.  Y. . 

2U 

33,000 

2,167,000 

25,499,258 

80 

2.53 

Providence,  It.  I 

18M 

247,682 

12,061,238 

324,769,740 

100 

3.70 

5% 

40,000 

223,000 

10,539,951 

33H 

5.17 

Heading,  Pa 

634 
26 

103,000 
156,0H0 

u  1,670,423 
ul0.615.299 

56,836,768 
149,051,226 

75 
70 

1.80 

1.40 

20 

245,000 

18.068.600 

215,485,365 

80 

1.97 

Rocklord,  111 

9>6 
IS* 

55,000 
75,000 

339,800 
2,049,000 

19,701,707 
68,395,850 

72 

4.55 

rl.46 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

16 
50 

60,000 
106,000 

1,810,810 
5,248,000 

45,373,155  100 
66,400,725  35-40 

2.08 
1.30 

San  Antonio,  Tex.... 

36 

120.000 

2,098,000 

92,330,210 

60 

1.54 

^•rSan  Francisco,  Cal 

76 

90,000 

10,422,737 

84,993,931 

60 

1.57 

46 

500.000 

34,040,500 

525,528,227 

50 

2.23 

7^ 

85.00(1 

2,616,000 

54.986.018 

66% 

1.25 

Schenectady.  N.  Y. . . . 

8 

95,000 

5,708,159 

67,624,940 

80 

1-2.52 

19 

58^; 

160,000 
310.000 

1,551,190 
15,447.400 

84.4o5.075 
215,362,151 

80 
45 

1.58 

Seattle,  Wash 

4.38 

44^ 

62,000 

1(1,185,100 

52,582,927 

70 

2.15 

Somerville,  Mass 

4H 

83,000 

1,674,000 

74,946,894 

100 

2.11 

UK 

66,000 

498,000 

31,000,000 

40 

3.28 

MM 

120. 000 

9,634,314 

88,913,235 

50 

1.30 

8^ 

57,520 

u  811,314 

17,933,703    22Jh£ 

6.17 

38^ 

105,000 

6,771,424 

180,129,0511100 

1.65 

11 

60.000 

2,037,000 

58,900.000  100 

1.40 

13# 

85,000 

893,350 

40,448,910 

60 

1.30 

—■ •••fet.  Louis,  Mo 

61H 

750,000 

20,384,000 

616,698,390 

66% 
40 

2.35 

54.44 

275,000 

10,748,576 

114,408,085 

.41 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

20 

155,000 

10 ,02:;  ,487 

141,857,917 

100 

1.77 

Taconia,    Wash 

393^ 

104,000 

6,076,000 

62,826,687 

50 

4.03 

45 

36,000 

1.464,412 

26,274,534 

100 

2.12 

Toledo,  Ohio 

25>£ 
8 

U>187,000 
50,000 

9,732,577 
554,878 

249,785,310 

100 

1.40 

55,015,362  100 

1.72 

Trenton,  N.  J 

10 

104,000 

6,647,422 

75,000,000  100 

2.16 

Troy,  N.  Y 

m 

80,000 

6,770,333 

59,930,7411100 

2.20 

Utica,  N.  Y 

12 
em 

86.000 
355,000 

2,375,990 
9,001683 

51 ,930,537 !  100 

392,777,6291  66% 

2.33 

.^Washington,  D.  C 

1.50 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

3.2 

42,550 

1,020,000 

67,282,855  100 

1.13 

7.3 

35,000 

334,444 

15,490,595  70-75 

2.80 

Wilmington,  Del 

10 

100,000 

4,392,300 

76,270,588' 100 

1.35 

38V> 

170,000 

9.548,305 

172,334 ,979, 100 

1.96 

Youkers,  N.  Y 

21 

93,000 

9,520,731 

116,629,220 

80 

2.38 

For  Cities  Governed  by 
Commission  See  Index. 

Names  of   Mayars. 


John  P.  Mitchel.Ind. 
Commission  Govern 
Commission  Govern 
Commission  Govern 
Commission  Govern 
Rob't  H.FordyceJR. 
G.  W.Esterbrooke.R. 
E.  N.  Woodruff,  R.. 
R.  Blankenburg.Ind. 
.1.  G.  Armstrong.Ind 
Wm.M.  Ingraham.D 
Commission  Govern 
Dan.  W.  Wilbur,  R. 
Jos.  A.  Gainer,  I). . 
Win.  K.  Abbott,  D.. 
Ira  W.  Stratton.R 
George  Ainslie, D. 
H.  H.  Edgerton.R.. 
W.W.  Bennett,  R.. 
Commission  Govern 
A.  E.  Richardson,  R 
Commission  Govern 
Clinton  G.  Brown,  D. 
Commission  Govern 
James  Rolph,  Jr.,R. 
Rich.  J.  Davant,  D 
J.T.  Schoolcraft,  I  nd. 
Ed.B.  Jermyn.Ind 


Dec.  31,1917 

ment. 

ment. 

ment. 

ment. 

Jan.    1,1916 


Commission  Govern 
ZebedeeE.  Cliff,  R.. 
Fred.  W.  Keller,  Ind 
Commission  Govern 
Commission  Govern 
•John  A.  Denison,R. 
Commission  Govern 
Elliot  Marshal,  R.. . 
Henry  W.  Kiel,R.. 
Commission  Govern 

Louis  Will,  Prog 

Commission  Govern 
Commission  Goven. 
CarlH.  Keller,  R.. 
Commission  Govern 
Commission  Govern 
Cornelius  F.Burns.D. 
James  D.  Smith,  D. . 
For   Government, 

H.  L.  Kirk.R 

Samuel  Stabler,  R. . . 
H.  W.  Howell,  R.... 
Geo.  M.  Wright,  R... 
James  T.  Lennon,  D. 


rerms   Expire. 


.1  an . 
May 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1,1917 
4,1915 
3.1916 
1,1918 


Dec.  13,1915 
ment. 
Dec.  31,1915 
Jan.  6,1917 
May  4,1915 
Jan.  3,1916 
Sept.  1,1916 
Dec.  31,1915 
May  1,1915 
ment. 

Apr.  15,1915 
ment. 
May  31,1915 
ment. 

Jan.  8,1916 
Jan.  20,1919 
Dec.  31,1915 
Jan.    5,1918 


ment. 

Jan.    3,1916 
Jan.     1,1918 
ment. 
ment. 
Jan.    4,1915 
ment. 
Apr.  15,1916 
Apr.    3,1917 
ment. 
Dec.  31,1915 
ment. 
ment. 

Jan.    1,1916 
ment. 
ment. 
Dec.  31.1915 
Dec.  31,1915 
See  Index. 
July    1.1915 
Dec.  31.1915 
July    1,1915 
Ian.    4,1915 
Dec.  31,1915 


D., Democrats;  R.,  Republicans  ;  Soc,  Socialist;  Ind.,  Independent;  Prog.,  Progressive. 

*  Thisis  the  percentage  of  assessment  upon  actual  valuation.  t  Tax  on  each  $100  of  assessed 
valuation  for  all  purposes.  JArea  in  square  miles— Manhattan,  21.  ;  Bronx,  40.6;  Brooklyn,  77.6; 
Queens, 118.6;  Richmond,  57.2.  The  survevor's  bureau  gives  the  area  as  326. 83  square  miles.  §Tax  rate 
—Manhattan,  $1.78;  Bronx,  $1.77;  Brooklyn, $1.84;  Queens, $1.80;  Richmond,  &1.90.  (ajSeeNew  York 
•Cityabove.  (r)  Gross  funded  debt  of  New  York  City,  Sl,122,690,042.  (a)  City  tax.  (//)  Bonded  debt.  (ijOf 
which  $30,335,275  is  self-supporting,  (j)  Less  $2,628,107  indebtedness.  (0  Realty,  33J^%  ;  personalty, 
50%;  money  and  credits,  100%.  (?•)  Annexed  Territory,  $1.34.  (5)  Realty,  $1.  00;  personalty,  40c. 
(u)  Estimate  of  1914.  (c)  For  year  1913.  (w)  Saloon  census,  (x)  Real  estate  90%,  buildings  75%.  (y)  75% 
of  cash  value  on  laud  and  50%  on  buildings. 


Cities.                                           Ueat.tv.  Personalty. 

Albany $85,179,055  (d)  $20,656,582 

Atlanta,  Ga 130.271,080  50,671,270 

Baltimore 400,181,826  381,509, -.'68 

Boston 1,237,440,600  303,7:41,700 

Buffalo 317,189,830  (f)  29,370,960 

Chicago: 688,387, :!52  293,400,224 

Columbus,  Ohio 179,654,500  67,921,890 

■Cleveland 525,942,690  239,812,190 

Dayton,  Ohio 112,:;01,180  41,473,480 

Denver 103,000,000  31,000,000 

Detroit 368,290,750  157,565,750 

District  of  Columbia 345,124,144  47,653,485 

Jersev  City,  N.  J 206,232.002  (m)  76,005,385 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo 130,785,860  58,814,541 

Los  Angeles 35«>,595,780  59,268,630 

Louisville 61,350,000  (d)  145,650,000 

(d")  Including  improvements,  franchises,  etc.     (e)  Includio 
>(m)  Including  2d-class  R.  R.  property. 


Cities.                                               Rhai.ty.  Personalty. 

Milwaukee . .  .$405,019,060  $91,323,118 

Minneapolis 168,0*4,570  51.751,308 

Newark,  N.  .J   345,762.704  57,4a7,n00 

NewHaven,Ct 12:, 628,743  21,:.90,800 

New  Orleans 173,466,890  71,855,524 

New  York  City,  for  division  of  realty  and  personalty,  see  above. 

Philadelphia 1,658,506,4(10  571,700,000 

Pittsburgh 758,366,000  None. 

Portland,  Ore 241.678.410  45,383,580 

Providence 212,030.840  (e)  132,173,580 

Rochester 191,20h,720  (d)  24,278,645 

San  Krancisco 461,106,100  64,422.120 

Springfield,  Mass 147,180,360  32,948,691 

St.  Louis 485,324,000  (d)  131,374,390 

Seattle 178,468,225  36.893,926 

Worcester,  Mass 134,509,500  37,825,479 

g  tangible  and  intangible  personalty,     (f )  Including  franchises. 
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Cities    Under  Commission  Form  of  Government. 


CITIES    UNDER    COMMISSION    FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

(From  a  Report  of  the  Census  Bureau  of  June  12,  1914.) 

There  are  sixty-nine  cities  out  of  195  in  the  United  States  having  an  estimated  population  of 
over  30,000  inhabitants  each,  which  have  already  adopted  a  commission  form  of  government,  hav- 
ing discarded  the  former  plan  of  being  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  council.  This  report  covers  the 
transactions  of  the  calendar  year  1912,  or  the  fiscal  year  closing  on  dates  prior  to  February  1,  1913. 

The  sixty-nine  cities  which  have  adopted,  or  by  legislative  enactment  have  been  placed  under, 
the  commission  form  of  government  are  as  follows: 


ALABAMA — Birmingham,  Mobile  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

CALIFORNIA — Berkeley,  Oakland,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Diego  and  Pasadena. 

COLORADO — Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo  and 
Denver. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— Washington. 

ILLINOIS — Decatur  and  Springfield. 

IOWA — Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines  and  Sioux 
City. 

KANSAS — Kansas  City,  Topeka  and  Wichita. 

KENTUCKY  — Newport,  Covington  and  Lex- 
ington. 

LOUISIANA — New   Orleans   and   Shreveport. 

MASSACHUSETTS— Haverhill,  Lowell,  Lynn 
and  Salem. 

MINNESOTA— Duluth  and  St.  Paul. 

MISSOURI—  Joplin. 

COST   OF  COMMISSION   GOVERNMENT. 

The  cost  per  capita  for  the  general  expenses  of  all  the  municipal  departments,  and  also  the  per 
capita  net  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  1912,  of  these  sixty-nine  cities  which  have  adopted  the  com- 
mission form  of  government,  respectively,  are  shown  in  the  statement  following.  The  term  "net 
debt"  as  employed  in  the  report  is  the  funded  and  floating  debt  less  sinking  fund  assets;  and  the 
term  "general  expenses"  of  the  municipal  departments  Includes  all  costs  of  city  government,  except 
interest  on  debt  and  outlays  for  permanent  improvements. 

The  first  figure  following  the  name  of  the  city  in  the  statement  shows  the  per  capita  cost  of  mu- 
nicipal government  for  1912  and  the  second  figure  the  per  capita  net  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  1912- 


NEBRASKA — Omaha  and  Lincoln. 

NEW  JERSEY — Atlantic  City,  Passaic,  Tren- 
ton and  Jersey  Cit:  . 

OKLAHOMA — Muskogee  and  Oklahoma  City. 

OREGON— Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Allentown,  A  1  t  o  o  n  a, 
Chester,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Lancaster, 
McKeesport,  New  Castle,  Reading,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Williamsport  and  York. 

TENNESSEE — Chattanooga,  Knoxvill  e, 
Nashville  and  Memphis. 

TEXAS — Austin,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  Fort  Worth, 
Galveston   and   Houston. 

UTAH— Salt  Lake  City. 

WASHINGTON — Spokane  and  Tacoma. 

WEST   VIRGINIA— Huntington. 

WISCONSIN— Oshkosh  and  Superior. 


ALABAMA— Birmingham  $8.64— $38.55,  Mo- 
bile  SS.53—  $54.54,    Montgomery    S9.68— S65.35. 

CALIFORNI A — Berkeley  $13.32— S19. 06, 
Oakland  $14.82 — $36.68,  Sacramento  $18.94 — 
S26.07,  San  Diego  $20.07 — $87.40,  Pasadena 
$19.07— $45.14. 

COLORADO — Colorado  Springs  $16.94 — 
873.48,  Pueblo  $10.94— $57.27,  Denver  S20.13 
I  $2 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— Washington 
$25  43 $24  09. 

ILLINOIS— Decatur  $8.66— $9.79,  Springfield 

•  19  oq S20  82 

IOWA— Cedar  Rapids  $11.88— $32.62, v  Des 
Moines  $14.30— $30.09,  Sioux  City  $10.57— 
$31.38. 

KANSAS— Kansas  City  $9.73— $57.98,  To- 
peka   $11.58— $36.72,    Wichita    $9.61— $40.17. 

KENTUCKY — Newport  $7.88— $38.86,  Cov- 
ington $9.88—841.51,   Lexington  $11.46— $24.78. 

LOUISIANA  — New  Orleans  $12.79— $122.81, 
Shreveport  $11.06— $19.08. 

M  A  S  s  A  C  H  U  S  E  T  T  S— Haverhill  813.93 — 
$37.66,  Lowell  $13.10 — $21.22,  Lynn  $13.65 — 
12,    Salem   $13.09— $27.12. 

M1VXKSOTA— Duluth  $13.95— $78.29,  St. 
Paul  sis. oi— $13.19. 

MIS-oiKI— Joplin   $7.96 — $10.25. 

NKKUA SKA— Omaha  $16.36 — $109.23,  Lin- 
coln  $10.79— $25.98. 

The  corresponding  average  figures  for  the  entire  195  cities  included  in  the  report  are,  respec- 
tively, $17.34— $08.74. 

WASHINGTON   LED   OFF. 

Washington.  D.  C,  was  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  be  governed  for  any  number  of 
years  by  a  commission,  coming  under  t lint  form  of  government  by  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress 
that  became  effective  June  11,  1878.  The  application  of  this  form  of  government  to  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  »rew  out  of  the  relation  of  the  National  Government  to  this  particular  city,  and 
the  city  of  Washington  was  not  considered  as  an  example  to  other  municipalities  with  reference 
to  its  form  of  government. 

The  great  need  ol  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  following  a  severe 
Visitation  of  yellow  fever  in  1878.  combined  with  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  City  had  incurred  an 
Indebtedness  equal  to  its  authority  for  borrowing  money,  led  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  In  1S79 
to  put  an  enil  to  the  existence  of  the  city  as  a  municipal  corporation  and  to  create  tn  its  stead  a  tax- 
ing district  whose  affairs  were  conducted  by  a  small  body  of  officers  having  practically  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  cities  under  the  new  or  commission  form  of  government.      After  the  rc- 

ry  of  the  City   from  the  difficulties  which   made  this  form  of  government    necessary.    Memphis 

reincorporated  as  a  city,  with  its  earlier  form  of  government,  and  its  experience  was  not  deemed 
such  as  to  encourage  the  substitution  of  this  form  of  government  for  that  of  Mayor  and  council. 

A  destructive  storm  having  overwhelmed  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  September  l,  1900,  and  left  the 
city  prostrate  financially,  as  Memphis  bad  been  in  I  ilveston  was  placed  under  a  goveruim 

by   a  commission   In    1901.      The  experience  of   Galveston   under  this  form   of  government    was  MlCb 
•   In   1905  it   was  adopted  bv  Houston,  Tex.      Two  other  cities,  having  HO. 0()(l  inhabitants,  adopted 
it  in  1907,  two  in  1908,  eight  in  1909,  six  in  1910,  fifteen  in  1911,  nine  in    1912.  twenty-one  in  1913, 
and  three  in   1914. 


NEW  JERSEY— Atlantic  City  $22.76— 
$116.10,  Passaic  $10.07— $28.40,  Trenton  $11.53 
—$22.09,  Jersey  City  $13.90— $72.80. 

OKLAHOMA— Muskogee  $11.02— $65.65,  Ok- 
lahoma City   $10.40 — $66.24. 

OREGON— Portland  $13.10— $48.68. 

PE  NNSYLV  A  NI  A— Allentown  $6.47 — 
$17.11,  Altoona  $8.07— $39.25,  Chester  $7.48 — 
$30.75,  Erie  $8.83—  $9.01,  Harrisburg  $10.24 
— $37.64,  Johnstown  $7.17 — $8.93,  Lancaster 
87.61— $29.04,  McKeesport  $10.91— $21.89,  New 
Castle  $9.16— S14.04,  Reading  $8.22— $15.27, 
Wilkes-Barre  $9.22 — $25.16,  Williamsport  $8.57 
—$12.15,  York  $6.58— $19.78. 

TENNESSEE  — Chattanooga  $11.28—866.82, 
KnoxviUe  $10.31— $83.51,  Nashville  $10.92 — 
$50.02,    Memphis   $12.95—875.33. 

TEXAS — Austin  $9.14— $75.56,  Dallas  $11.11 
—^36.22.  El  Paso  $11.60 — $54.65.  Fort  Worth 
$8.91— $59.25,  Galveston  $11.63— $113.24,  Hous- 
ton $11.95— $73.95. 

UTAH— Salt  Lake  City  $14.48— $57.61. 

WASHINGTON— Spokane  $14.67— $65.56, 
Tacoma  $14.16—  $105. 96. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — Huntington  $6.97 — 
$23.02. 

WISCONSIN— Oshkosh  $9.49—814.32,  Su- 
perior $12.65—823.11. 


Stock  Corporations  Formed  in  New   York  State. 
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CITIES  UNDER  COMMISSION  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT— Continued. 

THE    CITY   MANAGER   PLAN. 

An  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  approved  May  6,  1913,  provided  for  a  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  be  known  as  the  "City  Manager  plan,"  the  council  to  consist  of  Ave  members  in  cities 
of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  of  seven  members  in  cities  of  from  10,000  to  25,000  inhabitants,  and 
of  nine  members  in  cities  having  over  25,000  Inhabitants,  the  council  being  elected  in  all  cases  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  This  council  is  to  constitute  a  governing  body  with  power  to  pass  ordinances, 
adopt  regulations,  appoint  a  chief  administrative  officer  to  be  known  as  the  "City  Manager,"  fix 
his  salary,  approve  all  appointments  made  by  him  (except  as  otherwise  provided),  and  appoint  a 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  all  boards  or  commissions  created  by  ordinances. 

So  far  as  information  has  been  received  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  only  city  of  over  30,000 
Inhabitants  organized  under  the  "City  Manager  plan"  is  Dayton,  Ohio.  Some  of  the  smaller  cities 
of  that  State  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  some  of  the  smaller  cities  of  other  States  have  adoDted  a 
plan  somewhat  similar,  one  or  two  having  adopted  it  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  given  statute. 

ADDITIONAL    CITIES    HAVING    COMMISSION    FORM     OF     GOVERNMENT. 


Alabama — Cordova,  Hartseile,  Huntsville, 
Sheffield,  Talladega,  Tuscaloosa,  and  Florence. 

Arizona — *Phcenix. 

Arkansas — Fort  Smith. 

California — Alhambra,  Modesto,  Monterey, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  Stock- 
ton, and  Vallejo. 

Colorado — Colorado  City,  Durango,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Grand  Junction,  and  *Montrose. 

Florida — *Lakeland,  Orlando,  Pensacola,  and 
St.  Petersburg. 

Georgia — Cartersville. 

Idaho — Boise,  Lewiston. 

Illinois — Bloomingdale,  Cairo,  Carbondale, 
Clinton,  Dixon,  Elgin,  Flora,  Forest  Park,  Hamil- 
ton, Harrisburg,  Harvey,  Hillsboro,  Jacksonville, 
Kewanee,  Marseilles,  Moline,  Murphysboro, 
Ottawa,  Pekin,  Rochelle,  Rock  Island,  Spring 
Valley,  and  Waukegan. 

Iowa — Burlington,  Fort  Dodge,  Keokuk,  Mar- 
shalltown,  Mason  City,  and  Ottumwa. 

Kansas — *Abilene,  Anthony,  Arkansas  City, 
Caldwell,  Chanute,  Cherryvale,  Coffeyville, 
Council  Grove,  Dodge  City,  Emporia,  Eureka, 
Fort  Scott,  Garden  City,  Garnett,  Girard,  Great 
Bend,  Hiawatha,  Holton,  Hutchinson,  Independ- 
ence, Iola,  Junction  City,  Kingman,  Lawrence, 
Leavenworth,  Manhattan,  Marion,  McPherson, 
Neodesha,  Newton,  Olathe,  Osawatomie,  Ot- 
tawa, Parsons,  Pittsburg,  Pratt,  and  Wellington. 

Kentucky — Paducah. 

Louisiana — Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Donalds- 
ville,  Hammond,  Jennings,  Lafayette,  Lake 
Charles,  Natchitoches,  and  New  Iberia. 

Maine — Gardiner. 

Maryland — Cumberland. 

Massachusetts — Gloucester,  Lawrence,  and 
Taunton. 

Michigan — Adrian,  Battle  Creek,  *Big  Rapids, 
Cadillac,  Fremont,  Harbor  Beach,  *Jackson, 
*Manistee,  Marquette,  Monroe,  Owasso,  Pontiac, 
Port  Huron,  Saginaw,  Traverse  City,  and  Wyan- 
dotte. 

Minnesota — Eveleth,  Faribault,  Mankato,  and 
*Morris. 

Mississippi — Clarksdale,  Greenwood,  Gulfport, 
Hattiesburg,  Jackson,  Laurel,  Meridian,  and 
Vicksburg. 

Missouri — Kirksville,  Monette,  and  West 
Plains. 

*  City  Manager  Plan. 


Montana — Missoula. 

Nebraska — Beatrice  and  Nebraska  City. 

New  Jersey — Asbury  Park,  Belleville,  Beverly, 
Bordentown,  Haddonfleld,  Hawthorne,  Trvington, 
Long  Branch,  Millville,  Nutley,  Ocean  City, 
Phillipsburg,  Ridgeneld  Park,  Ridgewood,  Vine- 
land,  and  Wallington. 

New  Mexico — Las  Vegas. 

New  York — Beacon,  Buffalo,  and  *Niagara 
Falls. 

North  Carolina — Greensboro,  Hickory,  High 
Point,'  *Morgantown,  Raleigh,  and  Wilmington. 

North  Dakota — Bismarck,  Devils  Lake,  Fargo, 
Mandan,  Minot,  and  Williston. 

Ohio — *Ashtabula,  *Dayton,  Middletown, 
*Sandusky,  and  *Springfield. 

Oklahoma- — -Ada.  Ardmore,  Bartlesville,  Col- 
linsville,  Duncan,  El  Reno,  Enid,  Guthrie,  Holden- 
ville,  Lawton,  McAlester,  Miami,  Okmulgee, 
Purcell,  Sapulpa,  Tulsa,  Wagoner,  and  Weathers- 
ford. 

Oregon — Baker  and  *La  Grande. 

Pennsylvania — Beaver  Falls,  Bradford,  Car- 
bondale, Connellsville,  Cory,  Easton,  Franklin, 
Hazleton,  Lebanon,  Lock  Haven,  Meadville,  Oil 
City,  Pittston,  Pottsville,  South  Bethlehem,  and 
Titusville. 

South  Carolina — Columbia,  Florence,  Orange- 
burg, Spartanburg,  and  Sumter. 

South  Dakota — Aberdeen,  Canton,  Chamber- 
lain, Dell  Rapids,  Huron,  Lead,  Madison,  Pierre, 
Rapid  City,  Sioux  Falls,  Vermilion,  Watertown, 
and    Yankton. 

Tennessee — Bristol,  La  Follette,  Lebanon, 
Murfreesboro,  and  Springfield. 

Texas — *Amarillo,  Aransas  Pass,  Coleman, 
Corpus  Christi,  Denison,  *  Denton,  Greenville, 
Kennedy,  Marble  Falls,  Marshall,  McKinney, 
Palestine,  Port  Arthur,  Port  Lavaca,  San  An- 
tonio, and  *Taylor. 

Utah — Logan,  Murray,  Ogden,  and  Provo. 

Washington — Centralia,  Chehalis,  Everett, 
Hoquiam,    North    Yakima,  and  Walla  Walla. 

West  Virginia — Blue  Field,  Fairmount,  Graf- 
ton,   and  Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin — Antigo,  Appleton,  Ashland,  Eau 
Claire,  Fond  du  Lac,  Janesville,  Ladysmith, 
Menomonie,  Portage,  and  Rice  Lake. 

Wyoming — Cheyenne  and  Sheridan. 


NEW    YORK 

STATE    FUNDED    DEBT. 

Year. 

Canals. 

Highways. 

Palisade 
Interstate  Park. 

Saratoga  Springs 
State  Reservation. 

Adirondack 
Park. 

Total. 

1907 

$15,230,660.00 
20,230.660.00 
30,230,660.00 
41,230,660.00 
51,230.660.00 
72.637,660.00 
71,000,600.00 

101,000,660.  00 

$1,860,000.00 
6.000,000.00 
11,000.000.00 
16, 000, 000.  00 
26, 000,  000.  00 
34.000.000.00 
34,000.000.00 
55.000,000.00 

$200,000.00 

§17,290.660.00 

1908 

26,230.660.00 

1909 

41,230,660.00 

1910 

57,230,660.00 

1911 

$2,500,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
2.500,000.00 
2,500,000.00 

79.730.660.00 

J.r*llj >  /  •  •  - 

1913 

$565,666.66 
855,000.00 
760, 000.  00 



109,  702,  660.  00 
108.355,660.00 

1914 

159.260.660.00 

STOCK  CORPORATIONS  FORMED  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 


Year. 

1892 . 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 


Number. 

1,047 

1,219 

4,420 

1,423 

.  .  .  .1,446 


Year.        Number. 

1897 1,580 

1898 1,520 

1899 1,675 

1900 1,864 

1901 2,670 


Year.        Number. 

1902 3,577 

1903 3,887 

1904 4,420 

1905 5,609 

1906 6,347 


Year.        Number. 

1907 6,599 

1908 7,185 

1909 8,328 

1910 7,998 


Year.        Number. 

1911 8,357 

1912 8,761 

1913 9,029 

*1914 8,170 


*  To  November  15. 
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State  and  Territorial  Statistics. 


THE    STATES    AND    THE    UN'ON. 

THE    THIRTEEN    ORIGINAL   STATES. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


STATES. 


Delaware 

Pennsylvania . 
New  Jersey  ...... 

Georgia 

Connecticut.... 
Massachusetts. 
Maryland 


Ratified  the  Constitution. 

1787,  December  7. 
1787,  December  12. 

1787,  December  18. 

1788,  January  2. 
1788,  January  9. 
1788,  February  6. 
1788,  April  28. 


States. 


Ratified  the  Constitution. 


10 


8  South  Carolina 

9  New  Hampshire- 
Virginia  

11  New  York 

12  North  Carolina 

13  Rhode  Island 


1788.  May  23. 
1788,  June  21. 
1788,  June  26. 

1788,  July  26. 

1789,  November  2L 

1790,  May  29. 


STATES    ADMITTED   TO   THE   UNION. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


States. 


Admitted.* 


Vermont 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

Mississippi 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Maine 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Texas 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

California  


1791,  March  4. 

1792,  June  1. 
1796,  June  1. 
1803,  February  19. 
1812,  April  30. 

1816,  December  11. 

1817,  December  10. 

1818,  December  3. 

1819,  December  14. 

1820,  March  15. 

1821,  August  10. 

1836,  June  15. 

1837,  January  26. 
1845,  March  3. 

1845,  December  29. 

1846,  December  28. 
1848,  May  29. 
1850,  Septembers 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


States. 


Minnesota  .. 

Oregon 

Kansas 

West  Virginia. 

Nevada 

Nebraska- , 

Colorado 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Montana. 

Washington  .... 

Idaho , 

Wyoming , 

Utah 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico.. 
Arizona 


Admitted. 


1858,  Mav  11. 

1859,  February  14. 
1861,  January  29. 

1863,  June  19. 

1864,  October  3L 
1867,  March  1. 
1876,  August  1. 
1889.  November 2. 
1889,  November  2. 
1889,  Novembers. 

1889.  Novemoerll. 
1S90,  Julv  3. 

1890,  July  11. 
1896,  January  4. 
1907,  November  16. 
1912,  January  6. 
1912,  February  14. 


THE    TERRITORIES. 

Territories. 

<  trganissed. 

Territories. 

Organized. 

District  of  Columbia... 

Julv  16.  1790-Mar.  3, '91 
July   27,  1868. 

April  30,  1900. 

*  Date  when  admission  took  effect  is  given  from  U.  S.  Census  reports.  In  many  instances  the  act 
of  admission  by  Congress  was  passed  on  a  previous  date. 

New  Possessions.— A  government  for  Porto  Rico  was  established  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress. 
The  Philippines  are  under  a  provisional  civil  government,  Guam,  Tutuila.  and  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Zone  under  Governors,  all  appointed  by  the  President.  Porto  Rico  is  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  a  Commissioner,  and  the  Philippines  by  two  Commissioners  elected 
respectively  by  the  people  thereof. 


STATE    AND    TERRITORIAL    STATISTICS. 

States  and 
Territories. 

Gross 
Area  in 
Square 

Miles.* 

Extreme 

Breadth, 
Miles. -f 

Extreme 
Length, 

Miles. 

~~33or 

1,100 
390 
240 
770 
270 
75 
110 
10 
460 
315 
490 

265 
210 
200 
IT.j 
275 
235 
120 
110 
400 
4(H) 
340 
280 
315 

Capitals. 

States  and 

Territories. 

Gross 
Area  in 
Square 
Miles.* 

~  77,520 
110,690 

9,341 

8,224 
122,634 
4!VJ04 
52,426 
7u.*;;: 
41.040 
70057 
96,699 
45,126 

1,248 
30,9x9 
77,615 
4--'.ii2J 
265,896 
«4,9:»() 

9,564 
42.ri27 
69,127 
24.17(1 
56,ort6 
97.914! 

Extreme 
Breadth, 

Miles,  t 

Extreme 
Length, 

Miles. 

Capitals. 

Alaska  Ter. .. 
Arizona 

California 

Connecticut . . 
Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col... 

51,998 

590,884 

113,956 

53,335 

]>.2'.'T 

103,948 

4,965 

2,370 

70 

58,666 

59,265 

56 ,665 
:i-;,:;;,4 
56,147 
82,158 
40,698 
4s,5tl6 
33.040 

12,327 

S,2*6 
57,980 

46,Hrt:-, 

69.IJ0 

146,907 

200 
800 
335 
275 
375 
390 
90 
35 
9 
400 
250 
305 
205 
160 
300 
400 
350 
280 
906 
200 
190 
310 
350 
l*n 
3(H) 
580 

Montgomery 

Juneau. 

PhcsnLx. 

Little  Rock. 

Sacramento. 

I'enver. 

Hartford. 

1  >over. 

Washington. 

Tallahassee. 

Atlanta. 

Boise. 

Springfield. 

[ndlanapolis. 

i  lee  Moines. 

Topeka. 

Frankfort. 

Baton  Rouge 

Augusta. 
Annapolis. 

Boston. 
Lansing, 
st.  Paul 
.lackson. 
Jefferson  C'y 
Selena. 

New  llamp  . . 
New  Jersey.. . 
New  Mexico. 

New  York 

X.  Carolina  . . 

N.   Dakota 

Ohio 

415 
315 

90 

70 
350 
320 
52(1 
360 
230 
685 
375 
300 

35 
235 
380 
480 
76(1 
275 

90 
425 
340 
2nd 
290 
365 

205 
485 
185 
160 
390 
310 
200 
210 
205 
210 
290 
180 
50 
215 
245 
120 
620 
345 
155 
206 
230 
225 
800 
275 

Lincoln. 

(  arson  City. 

Concord. 

Trenton. 

Santa  Fe. 

Albany. 

Raleigh. 

Bismarck 

Columbus. 

Florida 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island. 
s.   Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

( Oklahoma  OL 

Salem. 

Harrisburg. 

Providence. 

Columbia 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Nashville 

Austin. 

Louisiana  .... 
Maine 

Maryland 

achus'tts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  . . . 
Missouri 

Ctah 

Washington.. 
\v.  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin .... 
Wyoming 

Total  U.  S.. 

salt  Lake  C'y 

DContpeller. 

Richmond. 

<  Mympia. 
( Ihatleston. 

Madison. 
Cheyenne. 

3,617,673' 

1 

t2,720 

11,600 

Areas  of  the  new  possessions:  Philippines,  115.026  square  miles;  Porto  Rico,  3,435;  Hawaii, 
6.44(»;  Samoa,  77;  Quam,  210;  Panama  Canal  Zone,  436.  "Gross  area  includes  water  as  well 
as  land  surface.  'These  areas  are  those  published  by  the  United  States  Census  Office  In  1910. 
t Breadth ta  from  east  to  west  Length  is  from  north  to  south.  (Breadth  from  Quoddv  Head,  in 
Maine,  to  ('ape  Flattery,  in  Washington;  length  from  the  49th  parallel  to  Brownsville,  on  the  Rio 
Grande.     This  is  exclusive  of  Alaska. 
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STATE    AND    TERRITORIAL    GOVERNMENTS. 


States  am> 
Territories. 


Alabama  ... 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.  .. 
California... 
Colorado.... 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  .. 
Louisiana  . . 

Maine 

Maryland  . . 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota.  . . . 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire 
New  Jersey. .. 
New  Mexico. . 

New  York 

N.  Carolina... 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island. 

S.  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Governors. 


Names. 


Charles  Henderson,  D 

John  F.  A.  Strong,  D*.. 

P.  Hunt,  D. 

Hays,  D 

Johnson,  Prog. 

Carlson,  R.  . . 

Holcomb,  R. 


George  W. 
George  W 
Hiram  W. 
George  A. 
Marcus  II. 
Charles  K.  Miller,  R 

Park  Trammell,  D 

John  M.  slaton,  I)  (a). 
Lucius  E.  Pmkham.D 
Moses  Alexander,!).. 
Edward  F.  Dunne,  D. 
Samuel  M.  Ralston,  D 
George  W.  Clarke,  R  .. 

Arthur  Capper,  R 

James  B.  McCrearv,  D 

Luther  F.Hall.  D 

Oakley  C.  Curtis,  D... 
Phil'ps  L.Goldsborough,R 

David  I.  Walsh,  D 

Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  D. 

W.  S.  Hammond,  D 

Earl  Brewer,  D 

Elliott  W.  Major,  D 

Samuel  V.  Stewart,  D 

John  H.  Morehead,  D 

Emmet  D.  Doyle,  D 

Rolland  H.  Spaulding,  R.. 

James  F.  Fielder,  D 

Wm.  C.  McDonald,  D.... 
Charles  S.  Whitman,  R.. 

Locke  Craig,  D 

L.  B.  Hanna,  R 

Frank  B.  Willis,  R 

R.  L.  Williams,  D 

James  Witbycombe,  R.  . . 

M.  (4.  Brumbaugh,  R 

Arthur  Yager,  D* 

R.  Liv'gston  Beeckman,R 
Richard  I.  Manning,D.... 

F.  M.  Byrne,  R 

Thomas  C.  Rye,  D 

James  E.  Ferguson,  D.... 

William  Spry,  R 

Charles  W.  Gates,  R 

H.  C.  Stuart.  D 

Ernest  Lister,  D 

Henry  D.  Hatfield,  R.... 
E.  L.  Philipp,  R 


Wyoming l John  B.  Kendrick,  D. 


Salaries 


$7,500 

7,000 

4,01)0 

C  4.000 

10,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
6,000 
5,000 
'7,000 
5,000 

12,000 
8,000 
5,0(10 
5,000 
6,500 
5,000 
3,000 
4,500 

10,000 
5,000 
7,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
7,000 
3,000 

10,000 
5,000 

10,000 
5,000 
5,000 

10,000 
4,500 
5,000 

10,000 
8,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
4.000 
4,000 
6,000 
2,500 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 


L/gth 

Term, 
Years. 


4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 
o 

3 
4 

2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 

4 

o 

-i 

2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 


Terms  Expire, 


Jan.  —,1919 
Oct.  —,1917 
Dec. -,1916 
Jan. -,1917 
Jan.  2,1919 
Jan. -,1917 
Jan.  —,1917 
Jan.  21,1917 
Jan.  —,1917 
July  1,1915 
Nov.— ,1917 
Jan.  —,1917 
Jan.— ,1917 
Jan.  11,1917 
Jan. —,1917 
Jan. —,1917 
Dec.  12, 1915 
May  —.1916 
Jan. —,1917 
Jan. —,1916 
Jan.— ,1916 
Jan.— ,1916 
Jan.— ,1917 
Jan. —,1916 
Ian.  —,1917 
Jan. —,1917 
Jan. —,1917 
Jan. —,1919 
Jan.— ,1917 
Jan.  15, 1917 
Dec.  31,1916 
Dec. 31, 1916 
Jan.  1,1917 
Jan.— ,1916 
Ian.  8,1917 
Jan.— .1919 
Ian.  —,1919 
Jan.  —,1919 
Dec.  16, 1917 
Jan.  -,  1917 
Jan.  -,1917 
Jan.  —,1917 
Jan.— ,1917 
Jan.  12,1917 
Jan. —,1917 
Jan.  6,1917 
Feb.  1,1918 
Jan.  1,1916 
Mar.  4,1917 
Jan.— ,1917 
Jan.   1,1919 


Legislatures. 


Next    Regular 
Session 
Begins. 


Jan. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

June 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Ian. 

Ian. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan, 

Jan. 

Jan. 


12,1915 

1,1915 

11,1915 

11,1915 

4,1915 

6.1915 

6,1915 

5,1915 

6,1915 

23. 1915 

19,1915 

4,1915 

5, 1915 

7. 1915 
11,1915 
12,1915 

3,1916 

8. 1916 
6, 1915 
5,1916 
6, 1915 
6, 1915 
5.1915 
4,1916 
6, 1915 
4,1915 
5,1915 

18,1915 

6,1915 

12,1915 

12,1915 

6, 1915 

6,1915 

5, 1915 

4,1915 

11,1915 

12,1915 

5,1915 

11,1915 

5,1915 

12,1915 

3,1915 

4. 1915 

5. 1915 

11,1915 

6,1915 

11,1916 

11,1915 

13,1915 

13,1915 

12,1915 


Ann. 

or 
Bien. 

Quad 

Bieu. 

Rien. 

Rien. 

Bieu. 

Rien. 

Rien. 

Rien. 

Rien. 

Ann. 

Rien. 

Rien. 

Rien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bieu. 

Bieu. 

Bieu. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Ann. 

Bieu. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Ann. 

Ann. 

Ann. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 

Bien. 


Limit 

of 

Session. 

50  dys 
60  dys 
60  dys 
60  dys 
None. 
None. 
None. 
60  dys 
60  dys 
50  dys 

60  dys 
dys 

N  one. 

61  dys 
N  one. 
50  dys 
60  dys 
60  dys 
None. 
90  dys 
None. 
None. 
90  dys 
N  one. 
70  dys 
60  dys 
60  dys 
60  dys 
None. 
None. 
60  dys 
N  one. 
60  dys 
60  dys 
None. 
60  dys 
40  dys 
None. 
60  dys 
60  dys 
None. 
60  dys 
75  dvs 
60  dys 
60  dys 
None. 
60  dys 
60  dys 
45  dys 
None. 
40  dys 


Time  of  Next 

State  or 

Territorial 

Election. 


Nov.   7,1916 


Nov. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


7,1916 
-,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Apr. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 


7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
2.1915 
18,1916 
11, 1916 
2,1915 
2,1915 
7,1916 
7,1H16 
2,1915 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7,1916 
7.1916 
7,1916 
2, 1915 
7,1916 

2. 1915 

7. 1916 
7.1916 
7, 1916 

— , 1918 

.  7,1916 

7,1918 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


7,1916 
7,1916 
7.1916 
7, 1916 

—  ,1916 
7,1916 

-,1916 
6,1917 
2,1915 
7,1916 
7,1916 

-,1918 


D.,  Democrats.  R.,  Republicans.  Prog.,  Progressive.  Next  Presidential  election  November  7,  1916.  *  Territorial  Gov- 
ernors are  appointed  by  the  President,  (a)  To  be  succeeded  en  July  1,  1915,  by  Nat.  E.  Harris,  D.  (c)  With  $1,000  for  rent 
of  Governor's  Mansion. 

PAY    AND    TERMS    OF    MEMBERS    OF    LEGISLATURES. 


States  and 

"tTKBRI- 
;  TORIES. 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona... 
Arkansas  . 
California. 
Coloi*ado.. 
Connec'  t. . 
Delaware . 
Florida.... 
Georgia. .. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. .. 

Iowa 

Kansas  .  . . 
Kentucky. 


Salaries  of 

Members, 

Annual  or  Per 

Diem,  while 

in  Session. 


$4  per  diem 
$15    " 
$7        »■ 

$6        " 
$1,000  term. 
$1,000     " 
$300  ann.... 
$5  per  diem 
$6 
$4 

$600ses'n.. 
$5  per  diem 
$2,000  ann.. 
$6  per  diem 
$1, 000  ses'  n 
$3  per  diem 
$10      ll 


Terms  of 

Members, 

Years. 


Sena- 
tors. 


4 

4 
o 

9 

4 

4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Repre 
sent- 
atives 


4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

a 

2 
2 
2 
q 


States  and 
Terri- 
tories. 


Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Mass 

Michigan  . 

Minn 

Miss'sippi . 
Missouri.  . 
Montana. . 
Nebraska . 
Nevada  ... 
N.  Hamp. . 
N.  Jersey.. 
N.Mexico. 
N.  York.  . 
N.Caro'la. 
N.  Dak.... 


Salaries  of 

Members, 

Annual  or  Per 

Diem,  while 

in  Session. 


$5  per  diem 

$300  ann 

$5  per  diem 
$1,000  ann.. 
$800  ann.... 
$1,000  ann.. 
$500  ses 'n.. 
$5  perdiem 
$10  ll 
$600  ann... 
$10  perd... 

$200  ann 

$500    ' " 
$5  perdiem 
$1,500  ann.. 
$4  per  diem 
$5 


Terms  of 

Members, 

Years. 

Sena- 

Repre 

sent- 

tors. 

atives 
4 

4 

( 

2 

2 

( 

4 

2 

( 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

r 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

States  and 
Terri- 
tories. 


Ohio 

Oklah'ma.. 
Oregon.. .. 

Penna 

Porto  Rico 
R.  Island.. 
S.  Carol' a. 
S.  Dakota. 

Tenn 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont  . 
Virginia. .. 
Wash '  ton . 

W.  Va 

Wisc'nsin. 
Wyoming. 


Salaries  of 

Members, 

Annual  or  Per 

Diem,  while 

in  Session. 


$1,000  ann. . 

$6  per  diem 

$3 

$1 ,500  ses' n. 

$5  per  diem 

$5        " 

$200  ann.... 

$5  per  diem 

$4 

$5        " 


$500  ses' tj.. 

$5  per  diem 

$4 

$500  ann.... 

$8  perdiem 


Terms  of 

Members, 

Years. 


Sena- 
tors. 


2 
2 
4 
4 

4 

o 

.j 

4 

2 
2 
4 
4 

O 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Repre 
sent- 
atives 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


All   of  the  States  and  Territories  pay  mileage  also,  except  New 
Jersey  by  all  railroads  to  members  by  law. 


Jersey,   but  free  transportation  is  accorded  in  New 
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New    York    Counties. 


NEW    YORK    COUNTIES. 

SHOWING  POLITICAL  AND  JUDICIAL  DIVISIONS  OF  WHICH  THEY  AEi  UNITS. 


Counties. 


Albany 

Allegany 

Bronx 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango  

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

x 

Franklin 

Fulton  and  Hamilton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Jetlerson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Bfonroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

New  York 

Niagara 


28 

44 
21-22 

39 

51 

40 

51 

41 

37 

33 

26 

40 

39 

26 
48,49.50 

33 

34 

32 

44 

27 

32 

35 
3-10 

32 

43 

37 
45,   46 

31 
1 
11-20 

47 


a    . 
o  £ 


28 

43 
21-24 

34 

43 

36 

43 

37 

34 

31 

27 

35 

34 

26 
10,41,42 

31 

31 

30 

39 

27 

33 

32 
3-10 

32 

39 

32 
38.  39 

30 
1 
11-23 

40 


c  **  U 
B  u  C 

t  Si 
5*0  » 

s.      — 


3 

8 
1 
6 
8 
7 
8 
6 
6 
4 
3 
6 
6 
9 
8 
4 
4 
4 
8 
3 
5 
5 
2 
5 
7 
6 
7 
4 
2 
1 
8 


^  EC 
«  S  g. 


3 
4 
1 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 


Counties. 


Oneida 

Onondaga..... 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam  

Queens 

Rensselaer.... 
Richmond,  ... 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.. 
Schoharie  .... 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

.Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins .... 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Westchester. . 

Wyoming 

Yates 


03 

.1 

n>         so  ' 

5.2 

Btt 

~  i- 

■J.   — 

»-   a   u 

c.3 
x-1 

•-    X. 

c 

g<3.s 

36 

33 

5 

38 

35 

5 

42 

36 

7 

25 

26 

9 

47 

39 

8 

35 

32 

5 

37 

34 

6 

26 

26 

9 

2 

1.  2.  9 

2 

29 

2b.  29 

3 

23 

*11 

2 

23 

25 

9 

34 

31 

4 

30 

29 

4 

31 

30 

4 

31 

27 

3 

41 

37 

6 

40 

36 

t 

43 

37 

7 

1 

1 

2 

25 

27 

3 

41' 

37 

6 

41 

37 

6 

27 

27 

3 

33 

29 

4 

30 

29 

4 

42 

36 

7 

24 

24.  25 

9 

44 

39 

8 

42 

36 

7 

4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2. 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
2 
4 
4 


•Eleventh  Congressional  District  also  includes  Governors   Island,  Bedloe's  Island.  Ellis  Island, 
and  portions  of  New  York  County.    Blackwell's  Island  is  in  the  Seventeenth  Congressional  District. 


COUNTIES  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  CREATION. 


No.    County. 


1 — Albany 

2 — Dutchess 

3— Kings 

4 — New  York.  .  . 

5 — Orange 

6 — Queens 

7 — Richmond . .  . 

8— Suffolk 

9 — Ulster 

10 — Westchester.. 
11 — Montgomery. 
12 — Washington.. 
13 — Columbia.. .  . 

14 — Clinton 

15 — Ontario 

16 — Rensselaer. .  . 

17 — Saratoga 

18 — Herkimer... . 

19— Otsego 

20— Tioga 

21 — Onondaga. ... 
22— Schoharie 

23 — Steuben 

24 — Delaware. . . . 

25— Rockland.  ..  . 
26 — Chenango. . . . 

27— Oneida 

28— Essex 

29— Cayuga 

30 — Greene 

31 — St.  Lawrence 

82 — Genesee 

33 — Seneca 


Nov. 

Nov. 

(Original) 

Nov. 

(Original) 

Nov. 

(Original) 

Nov. 

(Original) 

Nov. 

(Original).   .  .  . 

Nov. 

(Original) 

Nov. 

(Original) 

Nov. 

(Original) 

.Nov. 

March 

March 

April 

w  ashlngton. ,  . 

March 

Montgomery.  . 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Albany. . . 

Feb. 

Montgomery... 

Feb. 

Montgomery... 

Peb. 

Montgomery. . 

March 

Albany  and 

April 

Ontario 

March 

Ulster  and 

March 

Feb. 

Tioga  and 

Herkimer.  .. 

March 

Herkimer 

March 

March 

Albany  and 

Ulster 

March 

March 

March 

March 

1.  16S3 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1,  1683 

1.  1683 

12,  1772 

12,  1772 

4,  1786 
7,  178S 

27, 

7.  1791 

7.  1791 
16,  17-.il 
16.  1791 
16.  1791 

5,  1794 

6,  1795 
18,  1796 

10.  1797 

23,  1798 

15,  1708 

15.  1798 

1,  17'.'!' 

8,  1799 

25.  1800 

3.  1802 

30.  1802 

24.  1S04 


Formed  from 


34 — Jefferson 

35— Lewis 

36 — Madison. . . . 

37 — Broome 

38 — Allegany .... 
89 — Cattaraugus 
40 — Chautauqua, 
41— Franklin... 
42 — Niagara. . . 
43 — Cortland. . . . 
44 — Schenectady 
45— Sullivan.  .  .  . 
4ti — Putnam. .  .  . 
47 — Warren..    .  . 
48 — Oswego..    . 

40 — Hamilton. . . 
50 — Tompkins. . . 

51 — Livingston.  . 

52 — Monroe 

53— Erie 

54—  Yates 

55 — Wayne 

56 — Orleans 

57 — Chemung. .. 

58 — Fulton 

59— Wyoming. . . 

60 — Schuyler 

61 — Nassau 

62 — Bronx 


Oneida 

Oneida 

Chenango 

Tioga 

Genesee 

Genesee 

( .enesee 

Clinton 

(.enesee 

( ttonctaga 

Albany 

lister 

Dutchess 

Washington.. 
Oneida  and  . 

Onondaga.... 
Montgomery... 
Cayuga  and 

Seneca 

Genesee  and 

Ontario 

Genesee  and 

Ontario 

Niagara 

Ontario 

Ontario  and 

Seneca 

Genesee 

Tioga 

Montgomery... 

Genesee 

Chemung, 

Steuben  and 

Tompkins.... 

Queens 

New  York  .  .  . 


Date  of  Creat'n. 


March 
March 
March 
March 
April 
March 
M  arch 
March 
March 
April 
March 
.March 
June 
March 

March 

April 


28.  1S05 

28,  1S05 

21,  1806 

28,  1806 

7,  1806 
11.  1808 
11.  1808 
11,  1808 

11,  1808 

8,  1808 
7.  1809 

27,  1809 

12.  1812 
12,  18ia 

1.  1816 

12,  1816 


April 

7. 

1817 

Feb. 

23, 

1821 

Feb. 

April 

Feb. 

21: 

5. 

1821 

1S21 

April 

Nov. 

March 

April 

May 

11. 
12, 
29, 
18, 
14. 

1823 
1824 

l  sm; 

1  838 
1841 

April 

Jan. 

Nov. 

'I: 

5, 

1854 

1899 
1912 

New  York  State  Government. 
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NEW    YORK    STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

(January  1,  1915.) 

Governor Charles  Seymour  Whitman.  .  .Term  ex.  Dec.  31,  1916.  .Salary,  $10,000  and  mansion. 

Lieutenant-Governor. .  .Edward  Schoeneck,  Syracuse..     "       "       "  "  5,000 

Secretary  to  Governor .  .  William  A.  Orr ,  "  4,000 


Dec. 


Secretary  of  Stale Francis  M.  Hugo,  Watertown Term  ex 

Comptroller Eugene  M.  Travis,  Brooklyn " 

State  Treasurer James  L.  Wells,  New  York " 

Attorney-General Egburt  E.  Wo.odbury,  Jamestown " 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  .Frank  M.  Williams,  Goshen 

Superintendent  of  Insurance .  .  Frank  Hasbrouck,  Poughkeepsie " 

Superintendent  Banking  Dept.  Eugene  Lamb  Richards,  New  Brighton     " 

Superintendent  State  Prisons. .  John  B.  Riley,  Plattsburg "       "   May  24,  1916. 

Superintendent  Public   Works .  W.  W.  Wotherspoon "       "   Dec.  31,  1916 .      " 

State  Fire  Marshal Thomas  J.  Ahearn,  New  York "       "   July  17,  1916 . 

Commissioner  of  Education.  .  .John  H.  Finley,  New  York Term  during  the  pleasure  of  the 

of  Regents.     Salary,  S10.000. 


July 

May 


31,  1916.  Salary, 

1916.  " 

1916.  " 

1916.  " 

1916.  ■'« 

1,  1915.  " 

9,  1917.  " 


S6.000 
8,000 
6,000 

10,000 
8,000 
7,000 
7,500 
6,000 
8,000 
7,000 

Board 


Deputy  Secretary  of  State — A.  D.  Parker.    Salary, 

$4,500. 
Deputy  Comptrollers — James  A.  Wendell,     William 

Boardman,  Warren  I.  Lee,  Fred  C.  Reusswig. 

Salaries,  $6,000  each. 
Deputy  Supt.  of  Insurance  (1st) — Henry  D.  Appleton. 

Salary,  $6,500.  


Deputy  Supt.  of  Insurance   (2d) — James   J.  Hoey. 

Salary,  $6,000. 
First  Deputy  Ftre  Marshal — George  F.  Roesch,  New 

York  City. 
First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education — Augustus 

S.  Downing. 


CANAL   BOARD. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Edward  Schoeneck. 
Secretary  of  State  Francis  M.  Hugo. 
Comptroller  Eugene  M.  Travis. 
State  Treasurer  James  L.  Wells. 
Attornev-General  Egburt  E.  Woodbury. 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  Frank  M.  Williams. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works    W.    W.   Wother- 
spoon.   


PUBLIC    SERVICE    COMMISSIONERS. 

First  District — Edward  E.  McCall,  Feb.  1,  1918; 
George  V.  S.  Williams,  Feb.  1,  1917;  John  Sergeant 
Cram,  Feb.  1,  1916;  Milo  Roy  Maltbie,  Feb.  1, 
1915;  Robert  Colgate  Wood,  Feb.  1,  1919. 

Second  District — Martin  S.  Decker,  Feb.  1,  1915; 
Frank  Irvine,  Feb.  1,  1916;  Devoe  P.  Hodson,  Feb. 
1,  1917;  William  Temple  Emmet,  Feb.  1,  1919; 
Seymour  Van  Santvoord,  Feb.  1,  1918. 


STATE    ARCHITECT. 

Lewis  F.  Pitcher,  Brooklyn.     Salary,  S7.500. 

COMMISSIONERS    OF    THE    CANAL    FUND. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Comp- 
troller, State  Treasurer,  Attorney-General. 

CIVIL   SERVICE    COMMISSIONERS. 

Jacob  Neu,  Brooklyn,  Chairman. 
Meyer  Wolff,  New  York. 
James  A.  Lavery,  Poughkeepsie. 
Harold  N.  Saxton,  Albany,  Chief  Examiner. 
Salaries  of  Commissioners,  $5,000  each. 

THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   HIGHWAYS. 

John  N.  Carlisle,  Watertown.  Holds  office  during 
pleasure  of  Governor.     Salary,  $12,000. 

CONSERVATION    COMMISSION. 

George  E.  Van  Kennen,  Ogdensburg.     Term  ends 

Dec.  1,  1916. 
Patrick  E.  McCabe,  Albany.   Term  ends  Dec.  1,  1920. 
John  D.  Moore,  New  York.    Term  ends  Dec.  1,  1918. 

Salaries,  S10.00P  each  and  expenses. 

FISCAL   SUPERVISOR    OF   STATE    CHARITIES. 

William  A.  Mallery,  Jr.,  Hillsdale.  Term  ends  June 
9,  1917.     Salary,  $6,000. 

STATE    COMMISSIONER   OF   EXCISE. 

William  W.  Farlev,  Binghamton.  Term  expires 
April  1,  1916.     Salary,  S7.000. 

STATE    FISH   CULTURIST. 

Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean.     Salary,  S3.000. 

THE    GOVERNOR'S   STAFF. 

The  Adjt.-General,  S.  N.  Y. — Louis  W.  Stotesbury. 

Military  Secretary — John  S.  Moore. 

Aides-de-Camp — Major  Henry  J.  Cookinham,  1st 
Infantry;  Major  Reginald  L.  Foster,  12th  In- 
fantry; Major  Francis  L.  V.  Hoppin,  Adjutant- 
General,  1st  Brigade;  Lieut-Commander  Louis 
M.  Josephthal,  Naval  Militia;  Major  John  F. 
Dunseith,  Medical  Corps;  Capt.  Walter  F. 
Gibson,  74th  Infantry;  Capt.  Theron  R. 
Strong,  Field  Artillery;  Capt.  Henry  E.  Greene, 
2d  Infantry;  Capt.  William  R.  Johnson,  1st 
Cavalry;  First  Lieut.  John  F.  Daniell,  7th  In- 
fantry; First  Lieut.  John  W.  Goff,  Jr.,  71st 
Infantry;  First  Lieut.  Harold  C.  Woodward 
Corps  of  Engineers;  First  Lieut.  Lorillard 
Spencer,    Coast    Artillery    Corps;    First    Lieut. 

•  Thomas  Fairservis,  23d  Infantry;  First  Lieut. 
Maunsell  S.  Crosby,  10th  Infantry;  First 
Lieut.  Alvan    W.    Perry,   1st    Field    Artillery. 

BOARD    OF    CLAIMS. 

John  Jerome  Rooney,  New  York;  William  A.  Gard- 
ner, Amsterdam;  James  C.  McDonald,  Schenec- 
tady.   56,000  and  $1,500  expenses. 

COMMISSIONER   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Calvin  J.  Huson,  Penn  Yan.  Term  expires  April  19, 
1917.     Salary,  $8,000  and  expenses. 

STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF   PUBLIC    BUILDINGS. 

John  F.  Donovan.     Salary,  $5,000. 


STATE    COMMISSIONER   OF   HEALTH. 

Hermann  M.  Biggs,  M.D.,  New  York.  Salary,  $8,000 
and  81,500  expenses.     Term  expires  Dec.  31,  1919. 

HEALTH  OFFICER  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn.  Salary, 
$12,500.     Term  expires  Feb.  19,  1916. 

COMMISSIONER    OF   LABOR. 

James  M.  Lynch.     Salary,  $8,000. 

First  Deputy — Frank  J.  Prial.     Salary,  $5,000. 

Second  Deputy — Wm.  C.  Rogers.     Salary,  $4,500. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF   WEIGHTS    AND   MEASURES. 

John  F.  Farrell,  Albany.  Salary,  $3,500.  Term 
ends  Mar.  27,  1919. 

STATE    HOSPITAL   COMMISSION. 

James  V.  May,  M.  D.,  $7,500;  Andrew  D.  Morgan, 
S5,000;  Fred.  H.  Parker,  $5,000.  Each  $1,200 
expenses. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ELECTIONS. 

John  R.  Voorhis,  New  York;  Wm.  J.  Hillery,  Buffalo; 
John  Pallace,  Brockport.     Salary,  $5,000  each. 

STATE    RACING    COMMISSION. 

James  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo;  John  Sanford, 
Amsterdam;  Henry  K.  Knapp,  New  York. 

REGENTS    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Chancellor — St.  Clair  McKelway;  Vice-Chancellor. 
Pliny  T.  Sexton;  Adelbert  Moot,  Albert  Vander 
Veer,  William  Nottingham,  Abram  I.  Elkus, 
Chester  S.  Lord,  Francis  M.  Carpenter,  Walter  E. 
Kellogg,  Charles  B.  Alexander,  John  Moore^ 
Andrew  J.  Shipman. 

STATE    BOARD    OF    CHARITIES. 

William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  New  York;  J.  Richard 
Kevin,  Brooklyn;  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  Albany; 
Frank  F.  Gow,  Schuylerville;  Nicholas  M.  Peters, 
Syracuse;  Horace  McGuire,  Rochester;  William  H. 
Gratwick,  Buffalo;  Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.,  New 
York;  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  New  York;  Herman 
Ridder,  New  York;  Daniel  Walter  Burdick,  Ithaca. 

3TATE    ATHLETIC    COMMISSION. 

John  J.  Dixon,  Brooklyn;  Frank  O'Neil,  Binghamton; 
James  R.  Price,  New  York.  Term,  five  years.  No 
salary. 

STATE    COMMISSION    OF   PRISONS. 

Henry  Solomon,  New  York;  Francis  C.  Huntington, 
New  York;  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Davennort,  Bath:  James 
T.  Murphy,  Ogdensburg;  Rudolph  F.  Diedling, 
M.  D.,  Saugerties;  Frank  E.  Wade,  Buffalo;  Leon 
C.  Weinstock,  New  York  City.  Term  four  years: 
compensation,  S10  for  each  day's  attendance  at 
meetings  of  Commission,  not  exceeding  8500  yearly. 

COMMISSIONER    OF   EFFICIENCY    AND    ECONOMY. 

John  H.  Delaney.  Term  ends  April  29,  1918.  Salary, 
$12,000. 

COMMISSIONER  OF  MARKETS. 

John  J.  Dillon.  New  York.  Term  ends  Nov. 
21,  1920.     Salary,  $6,000. 
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Legislature  of  the  State  of  New   York. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

SENATE  1915-16. 
President,  Lieutenant-Governor  Edward  Schoeneck,  Rep.,  of  Syracuse. 


Dist.    Names  of  Senators.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

1  George  L.  Thompson Rep.. Kings  Park. 

2  Bernard  M.  Patten* Dem.Long  Island  City. 

3  Thomas  H.  Cullen* Dem  .Brooklyn. 

4  Charles  C.  Lockwood Rep.. Brooklyn. 

5  William  J.  Heffernan*.  .  .Dem .Brooklyn. 

6  William  B.  Carswell* .  . .  .Dem .Brooklyn. 

7  Daniel  J.  Carroll* Dem  .Brooklyn. 

8  Alvah  W.  Burlingame,  Jr. Rep.. Brooklyn. 

9  Robert  R.  Lawson Rep.. Brooklyn. 

10  Alfred  J.  Gilchrist Rep..  Brooklyn. 

11  Christopher  D.  Sullivan* .  Dem  .New  York  City. 

12  Henry  W.  Doll Dem.New#York  City. 

13  James  J.  Walker Dem  .New  York  City. 

14  James  A.  Foley* Dem. New  York  City. 

15  John  J.  Boylan* Dem. New  York  City. 

16  Robert  F.  Wagner* Dem  .New  York  City. 

17  Ogden  L.  Mills Rep.. New  York  City. 

18  William  M.  Bennett Rep.. New  York  City. 

19  George  W.  Simpson* Dem. New  York  City. 

20  Irving  I.  Joseph Dem  .New  York  City. 

21  John  J.  Dunnigan Dem  .New  York  City. 

22  James  A.  Hamilton Dem.New  York  City. 

23  George  Cromwell Rep.. Dongan  Hills. 

24  George  A.  Slater Rep.. Port  Chester. 

25  John  D.  Stivers* Rep. .  Middletown. 

26  James  E.  Towner* Rep..Towners. 

27  Charles  W.  Walton Rep.. Kingston. 

28  Henry  M.  Sage* Rep.. Menands. 

29  Walter  A.  Wood,  Jr Rep..Hoosick  Falls. 

*  Members  of  the  last  Senate.     Senators  are 
expire  December  31.  1916.     Salary,  $1,500  and 


Dist.    Names  of  Senators.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address.. 

30  George  H.  Whitney* Rep..Mechanicsville. 

31  Arden  L.  Norton Rep..  Cobleskill. 

32  Franklin  W.  Cristman.  .  .Rep.. Herkimer. 

33  James  A.  Emerson* Rep. .  Warrensburg. 

34  N.  Monroe  Marshall Rep..Malone. 

35  Elon  R.  Brown* Rep..  Watertown. 

36  Charles  W.  Wicks Rep..Sauquoit. 

37  Samuel  A.  Jones Rep.. Norwich. 

38  J.  Henry  Walters* Rep.. Syracuse. 

39  William  H.  Hill Rep. .  Lestershire. 

40  Charles  J.  Hewitt* Rep.. Locke. 

41  Morris  S.  Halliday Rep.. Ithaca. 

42  Thomas  B.  Wilson* Rep.. Hall. 

43  Charles  D.  Newton Rep. .  Geneseo. 

44  Archie  D.  Sanders Rep.. Stafford. 

45  George  F.  Argetsinger*. .  .Rep.. Rochester. 

46  John  B.  Mullan Rep.. Rochester. 

47  George  F.  Thompson*.  .  .Rep..Middleport. 

48  Clinton  T.  Horton Rep. .  Buff alo. 

49  Samuel  J.  Ramsperger*  .  .Dem. Buff  alo. 

50  William  P.  Greiner Dem. Buffalo. 

51  George  E.  Spring Rep..  Franklinville. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Republicans 34 

Democrats 17 

Total 51 

elected  for  two  years.     The  terms  of  the  above 
mileage. 


Assembly. 


Dist.    Names  of  Members.    Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

ALBANY. 

1  Harold  J.  Hinman* Rep..  Albany. 

2  John  G.  Malone* Rep..  Albany. 

3  William  C.  Baxter* Rep..  Watervliet. 

ALLEGANY. 

Elmer  E.  Ferry* Rep..  Almond. 

BRONX. 

32  William  L.  Evans Dem.New  York  City. 

33  Earl  H.  Miller Dem.New  York  City. 

34  M.  Maldwin  Fertig Dem.New  York  City. 

35  Jos.  M.  Callahan Dem.New  York  City. 

BROOME. 

Simon  P.  Quick* Rep..  Windsor. 

CATTARAUGUS. 

De  Hart  Ames Rep.. Franklinville. 

CAYUGA. 

William  Whitman Rep..  Venice. 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

1  A.  Morell  Chenev* Rep..Bemus  Point. 

2  John  Leo  Sullivan* Rep.. Dunkirk. 

CHEMUNG. 

Horace  G.  Walker Rep..Horseheads. 

CHENANGO. 

Bert  Lord Rep..  Afton. 

CLINTON. 

Alexander  W.  Falrbank* .  Rep 

COLUMBIA. 

William  W.  Chace Rep 

CORTLAND. 

George  H.  Wiltse Rep..  Cortland. 

DELAWARE. 

Edwin  A.  Mackey* Rep. 

DUTCHESS. 

1  James  C.  Allen Rep. 

2  Francis  G.  Landon Rep. 

ERIE. 

1  Allan  Keeney Rep. 

2  Ross  Graves Rep. .  Buffalo. 

3  Nicholas  J.  Miller Rep..  Buffalo. 


erie— Continued. 
Dist.    Names  of  Members.     Politics. 
4  James  M 


.  Chazy. 


.  Hudson. 


.  Franklin. 

.  Clinton  Corners. 
.  Staatsburg. 

.Buffalo. 


P.  O.  Address. 

Mead Dem  .Buffalo. 

5  Arthur  C.  McElroy Dem. Buff  alo. 

6  Peter  C.  Jerzewski Rep.. Buffalo. 

7  John  F.  Heim Rep..  Lancaster. 

8  Leonard  W.  Gibbs Rep.. Buffalo. 

9  Frank  B.  Thorn* Rep..  Buffalo. 

ESSEX. 

Raymond  T.  Kenyon* . .  .Rep..  Ausable  Forks. 

FRANKLIN. 

Alexander  Macdonald*. .  .Rep.. St.  Regis  Falls. 

FULTON-EAMILTON. 

James  H.  Wood* Rep. .  Gloversville. 

GENESEE. 

Louis  H.  Wells* Rep..  Pavilion. 

GREENE. 

George  H.  Chase* Rep..  Jewett. 

HERKIMER. 

Selden  C.  Clobridge Rep.. Herkimer. 


1  Henry  E. 

2  Willard  S 


JEFFERSON. 

Machold* Rep..Ellisburg. 

.  Augsbury Rep..  Antwerp. 


KINGS. 


1  R.  Hunter  McQuistion*.  .Rep. 

2  William  J.  Gillen* Dem 

3  Frank  J.  Taylor* Dem 

4  Peter  A.  McArdle Dem 

5  Fred  G.  Mllllgan,  Jr Rep. 

6  Nathan  Shapiro Rep. 

7  Daniel  F.  Farrell* Dem 

8  John  J.  McKeon* 1  >em 

9  Fred  S.  Burr Dem 

in  I  red  M.  Ahem* Rep. 

1 1  ( leorge  It.  Brennan* Rep. 

L2  William  T.  Simpson* .  .  .  .Rep.. 

13  Herman  Kramer* Dem 

14  John  P.  La  Frenz* Dem 

15  James  J.  Phelan* Dem 

16  Samuel  R.  Green* Rep. 


Brooklyn. 

.Brooklyn. 

.Brooklyn. 

.Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

.Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

.Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn. 

.Brooklyn. 

.Brooklyn. 

.Brooklyn. 

,  Brooklyn. 
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ASSEMBLY— Continued. 


K  ings— Cont  inued. 
Dist.    Names  of  Members.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

17  Frederick  A.  Wells Rep. .  Brooklyn. 

18  Almeth  W.  Hoff* Rep. .  Brooklyn. 

19  William  A.  Bacher Dein  .Brooklyn. 

20  August  C.  Flamman Rep.. Brooklyn. 

21  Isaac  Mendelsohn Dem. Brooklyn. 

22  Charles  H.  Duff Rep. .  Brooklyn. 

23  Nathan  B.  Finkelstein.  .  .Rep.. Brooklyn. 


LEWIS. 

Henry  L.  Grant* Rep.. 

LIVINGSTON. 

Edward  M.  Magee* Rep.. 

MADISON. 

Morell  E.  TaUett Rep.. 

MONROE. 

1  James  A.  Harris Rep.. 

2  Simon  L.  Adler* Rep. 

3  John  R.  Powers Rep. 

4  Frank  Dobson Rep. 

5  Franklin  W.  Judson Rep. 

MONTGOMERY. 

E.  Corning  Davis Rep. 

NASSAU. 

Thomas  A.  McWhinney. .  Rep. 


Copenhagen. 

Groveland  Station 

De  Ruyter. 

.  Fenfleld. 
.  Rochester. 
.  Rochester. 
.  Charlotte. 
.  Gates. 

.  Fonda. 

.  Lawrence. 


NEW  YORK. 

1  John  J.  Ryan Dem  .New  York  City. 

2  Alfred  E.  Smith* Dem. New  York  City. 

3  Carmine  J.  Marasco Dem. New  York  City. 

4  Henry  S.  Schimmel* Dem. New  York  City. 

5  Maurice  McDonald Dem  .New  York  City. 

6  Nathan  D.  Perlman Rep.. New  York  City. 

7  Peter  P.  MqElligott Dem  .New  York  City. 

8  Sidney  Scharlin Dem. New  York  City. 

9  Charles  D.  Donohue Dem  .New  York  City. 

10  Walter  M.  Friedland ....  Dem  .New  York  City. 

11  John  Kerrigan* Dem  .New  York  City. 

12  Joseph  D.  Kelly* Dem  .New  York  City. 

13  James  C.  Campbell* Dem  .New  York  City. 

14  Robert  L.  Tudor* Dem. New  York  City. 

15  Abram  Ellenbogen* '. Rep.. New  York  City. 

16  Martin  G.  McCue* Dem  .New  Nork  City. 

17  Martin  Bourke Rep.. New  York  City. 

18  Mark  Goldberg* Dem. New  York  City. 

19  Patrick  F.  Cotter Dem  .New  York  City. 

20  Frank  Aranow Dem  .New  York  City. 

21  Harold  C.  Mitchell Rep.. New  York  City. 

22  D.  Maurice  Block Dem  .New  York  City. 

23  Daniel  C.  Oliver Dem  .New  York  City. 

24  Owen  M.  Kiernan* Dem  .New  York  City. 

25  Francis  R.  Stoddard,  Jr*. Ren. .New  York  City. 

26  Joseph  Steinberg* Prog. New  York  City. 

27  Charles  E.  Rice,  Jr Rep.. New  York  City. 

2S  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo Dem  .New  York  City. 

29  Howard  Conkling* Rep.. New  York  City. 

30  Dennis  G.  Donovan Dem  .New  York  City. 

31  Aaron  A.  Feinberg Rep. .New  York  City. 

NLiGARA. 

1  William  Bewley* Rep. .  Lockport. 

2  Alan  N.  Parker Rep.. Niagara  Falls. 

ONEIDA. 

1  Fred  F.  Emden* Dem  .Utica. 

2  Charles  J.  Fuess* Rep.. Utica. 

3  J.  Brayton  Fuller* Rep..Marcy. 

ONONDAGA. 

1  Edward  Arnts* Rep.. Syracuse. 

2  J.  Leslie  Kincaid Rep. .  Syracuse. 

3  Jacob  R.  Buecheler* Rep..  Syracuse. 


ONTARIO. 

Heber  E.  Wheeler* Rep. 


East  Bloomfield. 


ORANGE. 

1  James  B.  Montgomery* .  .  Rep. .  Newburgh. 

2  Charles  J.  Bovd* Rep..Middletown. 


Dist.    Names  of  Members.     Politics.  P.  O.  Address. 

ORLEANS. 

A.  Allen  Comstock Rep..  Waterport. 

OSWEGO. 

Thaddeus  C.  Sweet* Rep..Phcenix. 

OTSEGO. 

Allen  J.  Bloomfield Rep.. Richfield  Springs. 

PUTNAM. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Jr* Prog.  Garrison. 

QUEENS. 

1  Nicholas  Nehrbauer,  Jr*  .  Dem  .Long  Island  City, 

2  Peter  J.  McGarry* Dem.Blissville. 

3  William  H.  O'Hare Dem  .Glendale. 

4  George  E.  Polhemus Dem  .Flushing. 

RENSSELAER. 

1  John  F.  Shannon Dem  .Troy. 

2  Edwin  S.  Comstock Rep.. Nassau. 

RICHMOND. 

Stephen  B.  Stephens Dem.New  Brighton. 

ROCKLAND. 

Frederick  Grimme Dem  .Piermont. 

ST.    LAWRENCE. 

1  Frank  L.  Seaker* Rep..  Gouverneur. 

2  E.  A.  Everett Rep.. Potsdam. 

SARATOGA. 

Gilbert  T.  Seelye* Rep..  Burnt  Hills. 

SCHENECTADY. 

Walter  H.  McNab Rep. .  Schenectady. 

SCHOHARIE. 

Edward  A.  Dox* Dem  .Richmondville. 

SCHUYLER. 

Henry  S.  Howard* Rep..  Watkins. 

SENECA. 

William  J.  Maier Rep.. Seneca  Falls. 

STEUBEN. 

1  Reuben  B.  Oldfleld Rep.. Bath. 

2  Richard  M.  Prangen Rep..Hornell. 

SUFFOLK. 

1  DeWitt  C.  Talmage*..  .  .  Rep. .  Easthampton. 

2  Henry  A.  Murphy* Rep.. Huntington. 

SULLIVAN. 

H.  Blake  Stratton Dem  .Monticello. 

TIOGA.. 

Willson  S.  Moore* Rep.. Candor. 

TOMPKINS. 

John  W.  Preswick* Rep.. Ithaca. 

ULSTER. 

1  Henry  R  De  Witt* Rep.. Kingston. 

2  Abram  P.  Le  Fevre* Rep.. New  Paltz. 

WARREN. 

Henry  E.  H.  Brereton*. .  .Rep.. Diamond  Point. 

WASHINGTON. 

Charles  O.  Pratt* Rep..  Cambridge. 

WAYNE. 

Riley  A.  Wilson* Rep..  Savannah. 

WESTCHESTER. 

1  George  Blakely* Rep..  Yonkers. 

2  William  S.  Coffey Rep. .Mount  Vernon. 

3  Walter  H.  Law,  Jr* Rep..Briarcliff  Manor. 

4  Floy  D.  Hopkins* Rep..  White  Plains. 

WYOMING. 

John  Knight* Rep..  Arcade. 

YATES. 

Edwin  C.  Gillette* Rep..Penn  Yan. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Republicans 99 

Democrats 49 

Progressives 2 

Total 150 


*  Members  of  the  last  Assembly.  Assemblymen  are  elected  for  one  year.  Salary,  $1,500  and  mileage. 


ASSEMBLY. 

Republicans 99 

Democrats 49 

Progressives 2 

Total 150 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  LEGISLATURE. 

Republicans 133 

Democrats 66 

Progressives 2 
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JUDICIARY    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK. 

JUDGES    OF    THE    COURT    OF    APPEALS    OF    NEW    YORK. 


JtJDGKS. 

Residences. 

Counties. 

Salaries. 
$14,200 

Politics. 
Dem 

Terms  Expire. 

Willard  Bartlett,  Chief  J 

udge 

Dec.  81.  191  & 

Wm.  J  r  Cuddeback,  Asso 

ciate  Judge.. 

Buffalo 

13,700 
13.  700 

Dem 
Dem 

11     31,  1926 

John  W.  Hogan, 

Onondaga  

"     31,  1926 

Frederick  Collin, 

II 

Chemung 

13,700 

Dem 

"     31,  1920- 

William  E.  Werner, 

1  ( 

13,700 

Rep. 

*•     31,  1918 

Frank  II.  Hiscock, 

4  « 

Syracuse 

Onondaga  

13,700 

Hep 

•«     31,  1926 

Samuel  Seabury, 

•  c 

N'ew  York 

New  York  ... 

13,700 

I.L.  P.D. 

"     31,  1928 

*Emorv  A.  Chase, 

i  < 

Catskill 

13,700 

Rep  .... 

Temporary. 

♦Nathan  L.  Miller, 

(< 

13,700 

Rep 

Temporary. 

*Benjamin  N.  Cardozo 

<t 

Vew  York.... 

New  York 

13,700 

R.  &  Per. 

Temporary. 

*  Temporary  designation  to  Court. 

JUDGES    OF    THE    APPELLATE    DIVISION    OF    THE    SUPREME    COURT. 


Department. 


1st.     The  county  of  New  York. 


2d.  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau,  Rich- 
mond, Suffolk,  Rockland,  West- 
chester, Putnam,  Orange,  Dutch- 
ess. 


3d.  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Greene,  Co- 
lumbia, Schoharie,  Albany,  Rens- 
selaer, Fulton,  Schenectady, 
Montgomery,  Saratoga,  Wash- 
ington, Warren.  Hamilton, 
Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St. 
Lawrence,  Delaware,  Otsego, 
Broome,  Chenango,  Madison, 
Cortland,  Tioga,  Tompkins, 
Schuyler,  Chemung. 

4th.    Herkimer,     Oneida,    Lewis,  John  S.  Lambert , 
Jefferson,     Oswego,     Onondaga,  Nathaniel  Foote. 

Cayuga, Seneca,  Wayne,  Ontario.  Frederick  W.  Kruse. 


Justices. 


John  Proctor  Clarke.. . 

Victor  J.  Dowling 

George  L.  Ingraham.. 
Chester  B.  McLaughlin 

Frank  C.  Laughlin 

Henry  D.  Hotchkiss.. 

Francis  M .  Scott 

Luke  D.  Stapletou... 

AlmetF.  Jenks 

Joseph  A.  Burr 

Edward  B.  Thomas 

Adelbert  P.  Rich 

Will  iam  J.  Car r 

Harrington  Putnam.  . . 

Walter  Lloyd  Smith. . . 

John  ftf.  Kellogg 

Geo  me  F.  Lyon 

Wesley  O.  Howard  ... 
John  Woodward 


Yates,  Steuben,  Livingston, Mon- 
roe, Allegauy,  Wyoming,  Gen- 
esee, Orleans,  Niagara,  Erie, 
Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua. 


James  A.  Robson.... 
Edgar  S.  K.  Merrell. 


Residences. 


New  Yrork. 


Port  Henry 
Buffalo 

New  York.. 


Brooklyn. 


1 1 

1 1 


Auburn... 
Brooklyn. 


Elmira Rep. 

Ogdensburg Rep. 


Binghamton. 
Troy... 

Buffalo. 


Fredonia 

Rochester 

Olean 

Canandaigua. 
Lowville 


Politics. 


Hep.. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Hep.. 

Hep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Hep. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Dem. 

Dem 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Dem 


Designations 
Expire. 


Oct.       3,1915 

ixc.    31,  1914 

"      31,1917 

"      31,  1914 

»«      31,  1914 

Jan.     12,  1918 

Dec.   81,  1916 

Nov.     6,  1919 

Dec.  31,  1923 

"     31,  1918 

"     31,  1918 

Temporary. 

Jan.      6,  1916 

Temporary. 

Dec.  31,  1916 
Nov.  12,  1915 
Jan.  11,  1917 
Dec.  31,  1916 
Feb.  28,  1918 


Nov. 
Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 


7, 
31, 
31, 


1917 
1916 
1  922 
1917 
1918 


JUSTICES    OF    THE    SUPREME    COURT. 

The  salaries  of  Justicesof  the  Supreme  Court  are:  First  and  Second  Districts,  S17.500;  remaining 
Districts,  $10,000;  but  non-resident  .Inst  ices,  sitting  in  the  Appellate  Divisions  of  the  First  and  Second 
Departments,  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  Justices  in  those  Departments;  If  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  First  and  Second  Districts,  other  than  in  the  Appellate  Division,  their  additional  com- 
pensatlon  is  $10  per  day. 


Districts. 

Justices. 

Residences. 

Polities. 
Dem 

Ten 

Dec. 

ns  Expire 

1st.    The  city  and  county  of  New 

Samuel  Green  baum  . . . 

31,  1915 

York. 

George  L.   Ingraham.. 

i  i 

Dem 

t  4 

31,  1917 

< » 

1  >em 

b  i 

31,  1918 

Joseph  E.  Newburger. 

1 1 

Dem 

i  k 

31,  1919 

James  A  .   Blanchard. . 

< « 

Rep 

4   4 

31.  1!>15 

1 1 

i  • 

31,  l!Ub' 

1 1 

Dem 

«  4 

31,  1928 

Victor  .1.  1  mwling 

1 1 

I  'cm 

•  i 

81,  1918 

Benjamin  N.  <  'araozo*. 

i  i 

R.  A  l'g. 

*  t 

31,  1927 

John  J.  Delany 

II 

Dem 

t  t 

81,    li>2-4 

Thomas  P.  Donnelly.. 

i  1 

Dem 

(  i 

31,  1926 

1  • 

I  >  &  Fus. 

t  < 

31,  1927 

I rving  Lehman 

t  ( 

1  'fin 

i  l 

31,  1922 

Li aid  a.  ( liegerich.. 

1 1 

Dem 

•  ■ 

31,  1920 

Alfred  R.  Page 

<  I 
I  • 
t  i 

Rep 
Rep. 
Rep 

(  • 
i  i 

•  i 

31    1923 

Nathan  Bijiir 

31,  1923 

Edward  J.  G  a  vegan. . . 

31,  1923 

Edward  B.    \  mend 

I 1 

Dem 

s  * 

31,  1916 

John  Proctor  <  larke.  .. 

II 

Rep 

i  i 

31.  1915 

John  W.  i  Ipff. 

1 4 

I  4 

Dem 

4   C 

1  4 

31,  1!)1S 

Barto  s.  weeks 

31,  1928 
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Districts. 


1st.  The  city  and  county  of  New 
York— Continued. 


2d.    Kings,  Queens,  Nassau,  Rich- 
nioud,  and  Suffolk. 


3d.  Columbia, "Rensselaer, Sullivan, 
Ulster,  Albany,  Greene,  and 
Schoharie  counties. 


4th.  "Warren ,Sarato.s:a,St.  Lawrence, 
Washington,  Essex,  Franklin, 
Clinton,  Montgomery,  Hamilton, 
Fulton, and  Schenectady  counties 


5th.  Onondaga,  Jefferson,  Oneida, 
Oswego,  Herkimer,  and'  Lewis 
counties. 


6th.  Otsego,  Delaware,  Madison, 
Chenango,  Tompkins,  Broome, 
Chemung,  Schuyler,  Tioga,  aud 
Cortland  counties. 


7th.  Livingston,  Ontario,  Wayne, 
Yates,  Steuben,  Seneca,  Cayuga, 
and  Monroe  counties. 


8th.  Erie,Cbautauqua,Cattaraugus, 
Orleans,  Niagara,  Genesee.  Alle- 
gany, and  Wyoming  counties. 


9th,  Westchester, Putnam,  Dutch- 
ess, Orange  and  Rockland  counties 


Justices. 


Edward  G.  Whitaker 
M.  Warley  Platzek... 

Peter  A.  Hendrick 

John  Ford 

Mitchell  L.  Erlanger. 
Francis  K.  Pendleton. 

Daniel  F.  Cohalan 

Henry  D.  Hotchkiss. . 

Charles  L.Guy , 

John  J.  Brady 


Isaac  M.  Kapper 

Joseph  A.  Burr 

Luke  D.  Stapleton 

Harrington  Putnam. .. 

David  F.  Manning 

Ahnet  F.  .lenks 

Garret  J.  Garretson 

William  J.  Kelly 

Samuel  T.  Maddox 

Edward  B.  Thomas 

Walter  H.  Jaycox 

Joseph  Aspinall 

Frederick  E.  Crane 

Lester  W.Clark 

Abel  E.  Black  mar 

William  J.  Carr 

Townsend  Scudder. . 

Russell  Benedict 

James  C.  Van  Siclen.. . 

Charles  H.Kelby 

William  P.  Rudd 

Wesley  O.  Howard 

A.  V.  S. Cochrane 

Alden  Chester 

Emory  A.  Chase 

Gilb'  t  D.  B.  Hasbrouck 

John  M.  Kellogg 

Henry  V.  Borst 

( 'harles  C.  Van  Kirk  . . 

Henry  T.  Kellogg 

Chester  B.  McLaughlin 
Edward  C.  Whitmyer. 
Williams.  Andrews... 

William  M.  Ross 

P.  C.  J.  DeAngelis 

Irving  L.  Devendorf. . . 
Leonard  C.  Crouch... 
Edgar S.  K.  Merrell.... 

Irving  G.  Hubbs 

Edgar C.  Emerson 

George  McCann 

Albert  H.  sewell 

Nathan  L.  Miller 

Michael  H.  Kilev 

Walter  Lloyd  Smith. . . 

George  F.  Lyon 

Tames  A.  Robson 

Adelbert  P.  Rich 

Nathaniel  Foote 

William  W.  Clark 

Arthur  E.  Sutherland. 

George  A.  Benton 

Samuel  N.  Sawyer 

John  S.  Lambert 

Henry  L.  Tavlor 

Herbert  P.  Bissell 

Frank  C.  Laughlin 

Charles  A.  Pooley 

Frederick  W.  Kruse. . . 

Johu  Wood  ward 

Cuthbert  W.  Pound. . . . 

Edward  K.  Emery 

Louis  W.  Marcus 

Charles  H.  Brown 

Charles  B.  Wheeler 

Isaac  N.  Mills 

Arthurs.  Tompkins... 
Joseph  Morschauser.. 
Michael  H.  Hirschberg 
Martin  J. 


Residences. 


New  York. 
<  i 


<  c 

t  4 
<  ( 

cc 
< « 
l< 

1 1 


Brooklyn. 


<  < 


Elmhurst. 
Brooklyn.. 


Keogh . 


Patchogue. 
Brooklyn. . 


New  Brighton. 
Brooklyn 


Glen  Head... 
Brooklyn. ... 

Jamaica 

Brooklyn 

Albany 

Troy 

Hudson  

Albany 

Catskill 

Kingston 

Ogdensburg  . 
Amsterdam. 
Whitehall..  . 
Plattsbnrg... 
Port  Henry.. 
Schenectady, 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

[Jtiea 

Herkimer.... 
Syracuse  .... 

Lo  wville 

Pulaski , 

Watertown... 

Elmira , 

Walton 

Cortland 

Cazenovia 

Elmira  

Bingham  ton 
Canandaigua 

Auburn 

Rochester 

Way  land  .... 
Rochester  ..., 
Spencerport. 

Palmyra 

Fredonia 

Bull'alo 


Olean 

Jamestown. 
Lockport.... 
Buffalo 


Belmont 

Buffalo 

Mt.  Vernon.... 

Nyack 

Pougbkeepsie. 

Newburgh 

New  Rochelle 


Politics. 


Dem... 
Uem... 
Dem... 
Iud.L. 
Dem.. . 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Dem". . . 
Dem... 


Dem 

Rep 

Dem 

Dem 

Dem 

Dem 

Rep 

Dem 

Rep 

Pep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Dem 

Dem 

Rep.  ... 

Rep 

Rep.  .... 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep  — 
Rep.  ... 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep.  ..., 

Dem 

Rep.  ... 
Rep.... 
Rep.  .... 
Rep.  ... 
Rep    .... 

Rep 

Rep   .... 

Rep 

Dem 

Dem 

Rep...... 

Pep.  .... 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep.  ... 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Dern 

Rep 

Ind.Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep .  . . . 

Rep 

Rep 

Rep 

Dem 


Terms  Expire. 


Dec. 


1 1 

I  4 


31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


,  * 


1 1 

c  < 


It 
t  < 


It 


.  i 
1 1 

« 1 


31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
CI 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 


1926 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1925 
1925 
1920 
1920 


1923 
1919 
1922 
1921 
1920 
1926 
1917 
1917 
1923 
1918 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1922 
1920 
1920 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1921 
1916 
1915 
1918 
1924 
1926 
1917 
1927 
1919 
1917 
1923 
1925 
1927 
1928 
1920 
1919 
1927 
1923 
1925 
1920 
1927 
1927 
1918 
1926 
1916 
1919 
1918 
1928 
1919 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1921 
1917 
1927 
1927 
1923 
1924 
1922 
1924 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1917 
1922 
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GOVERNORS    OF    NEW    YORK. 

COLONIAL,. 


Governors. 


Tern 


Governors. 


Adrian  Juris 

Cornelius  Jacobzen  Mey. 

William  Verhulst 

Peter  Minuit 

Winner  Van  Twiller 

William  Kieft 

Petrus  Stuyvesant 

Richard  Nicolls 

Francis  Lovelace 

Anthony  Colve 

Edmoud  Andros 

Anthony  Brockholles, 

Com.-in-Chief 

Sir  Edmoud  Andros 

Anthony  Brockholles, 

Com.-in-Chief 

Thomas  Dongau 

Sir  Edmond  Andros 

Francis  Nicholson 

Jacob  Leisler 

Henry  Sloughter 

Richard    Ingoldsby, 

Com. -in-Chief 

Benjamin  Fletcher 

Earl  of  Bellomont 


1623  1624 
1624-1625 
1625-1626 
1626-1633 
1633-1638 
1638-1647 
1647-1664 
1664-1668 
1668-1673 
1673-1674 
1674-1677 

1677-1678 
1678-1681 

1681-1683 
1683-1688 

1688 
168H-1689 
1689-1691 

1691 

1691-1692 
1692-1698 
1698-1699 


John  Nanfan.  Lr.Gov. . . 

'Earl  of  Bellomont 

Col.  William  Smith 

Col.  Abraham  DePeyster 

Col.  Peter  Schuyler 

John  Nanfan,  Lt.-Gov. . 

Lord  Cornbury 

Lord  Lovelace 

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lt.- 
Gov 

Peter  Schuyler,  Pres 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lt.- 
Gov 

Gerardus  Beekman, 
President 

Robert  Hunter 

Peter   Schuyler,  Pres 

William  Burnet 

John  Montgomerie 

Rip  Van  Dam,  President 

William  Cosby 

George  Clark,  Lt. -Gov.. 

George   Clinton 

Sir  Danvers  Osborne 


Terms. 


1699-1700 
1700-1701 

(  1701 

1701-1702 

1702-1708 

1708-1709 

1709 

1709 
1709 

1709 

1710 
1710-1719 
1719-1720 
1720-1728 
1728-1731 
1731-1732 
1732-1736 
1736-1743 
1743-1753 
1753-1755 


Governors. 


James  De  Lancey,   Lt.- 

Gov 

Sir  Charles  Hardy 

James  De  Lancey,  Lt.- 

Gov 

Cadwallader    Col  den, 

President. 

Cadwallader    Col  den, 

Lt.-Gov 

Robert  Monckton 

Cadwallader    Colden, 

Lt.-Gov 

Robert  Monckton 

Cad  wal  lader    Colden, 

Lt.-Gov 

Sir  Henry  Moore 

Cadwallader    Colden, 

Lt. -Gov 

Earl  of  Dunmore 

William  Tryon 

Cadwallader    Colden, 

Lt.-Gov 

William  Tn^ou 

James  Robertson 

Andrew  Elliott,  L.-Gov. 


Terms. 


1755 
1755-1757 

1757-1760 

1760-1761 

1761 
1761 

1761-1762 
1762-1763 

1763-1765 
1765-1769 

1769-1770 
1770-1771 
1771-1774 

1774-1775 
1775-1780 
1780-1783 
1783 


STATE. 


31  Grover  Cleveland 

32|  David  B.  Hill 

;33|  Roswell  P.  Flower 

34  Levi  P.   Morton 

35  Frank  S.  Black 

latJlTheodore    Roosevelt.. 

37  Benjamin  B.Odell,  Jr. 

38  Francis  W.  Higgins... 

39  Charles  E.  Hughes.... 

40  Horace  White 

41  John  Alden  Dix 

42  William  Sulzer* 

43  Martin  H.Glynn  t  ... 
44|Charles  S.  Whitman.. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


George  Clinton 

John  Jay 

George  Clinton , 

Morgan  Lewis 

Daniel  D.Tompkins. 

John  Tavlor 

De  Witt  Clinton 

Joseph  C.  Yates 

De  Witt  Clinton 

Nathaniel  Pitcher... 
Martin  Van  Buren... 

EnosT.  Throop 

Will  iam  L.  Marcy 

William  H.  Seward. . 
William  C  Bouck  ... 


1777-1795 
1795-1801 
1801-1804 
1804-1807. 
1807-1817, 

1817 
1817-1822 
1822-1824, 
1824-1826; 

1828 
1828-1829; 
1829-1832 
1833-1839 
1839-1842 
1843  1844 


16 
M 

18 
19 
2(i 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2* 
29 
30 


Silas  Wright 

John  Young 

Hamilton  Fish 

Washington  Hunt  ... 
Horatio  Sevmour. . . . 

Myron  H.  Clark 

John  A.    King 

Edwin  D.  Morgan... 

Horatio    Sey  mour 

Reuben  E.  Fenton  . . , 
John  T.  Hoffman. ... 

John  Adams  Dix 

Samuel  J.  Tildeu... 
Lucius  Robinson. 


1845-1846 
1847-1848 
1849-1851 
1851-1852 
1853- 1854 
1855-1856 
1857-1858 
1859-1862 
1863-1864 
1865-1868 
1869-1872 
1873-1874 
1875-1876 
1877-1880 
Alonzo  B.  Cornell.   ...  1880-1882 


1**3  18*4 
1885-1891 
1892-1894 
1895-1896 
1897-1898 
1899-1900 
1901-1904 
19«5-1906 
1907-1910 
1910-1910 
1911-1912 

1913 
1913- 1914 
1915-1916 


*  Impeached  and  removed  from  office,  f  Became  Governor  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  removal  of 
Governor  Sulzer. 

MAYORS    OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  Mayor  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province;  and  from 
1784  to  1820  by  the  Appointing  Board  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  the  Governor  was  the  chief 
member.  From  1820  to  the  amendment  of  the  Charter,  in  1S30,  the  Mayor  was  appointed  by  the 
Common  Council.     In  1898  the  term  of  the  first  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York  (Van  Wyck)  began. 


M  *  voaa. 


Thomas  Willett 

Thomas  Delavall 

Thoinas  Willett 

CoruelisSteenwyck  ... 

Thomas  Delavall 

Matthias  Nicolls 

John  Lawrence 

William  Dervall 

Nicholas  de  Mover 

S.  van  Cortlandt 

Thoinas  Delavall 

Francis  Roinbouts  

William  Dyre 

( lornelts  Steenwyck. .  . 

Gabriel  Miuville 

Nicholas  Bayard 

S.  van  Cortlandt 

I  vter  Delanoy 

l'.i.iohn  Lawrence. . 

20  Abraham  De  Peyster. 

21  William  Merrltl 

22  Johannes  De  Peyster. 

23  David  Provost 

24  Isaac  de  Riemer 

25Thomas  Noell 

26  Philip  French 

27  William  Pear  tree 

28  Ebenezer  Wilson 

29  Jacobus  van  Cortlandt 
aoCaleb  Heathcote 

31  John  Johnson 

32  Jacobus  van  <  'nrtlandl 

33  Robert   Walters 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Terms. 


1665 
1666 

1667 


Mayors. 


34JJoliannes  Jansen. 
35 Robert  Lurting... 
36  Paul  Richard 


1668-1670  37i John  Cruger.  Sr 

1671  38  Stephen  Bav.ird 

1672  39  Edward    Holland 

1673  40  John  Qrnger,  Jr 

1675  ;41  Whitehead    Hicks 

1676  42  David    Matthews,Tory. 

1677  43  James   Duane 

1678  -14  Richard    Varick   

1679  I451  Edward    Livingston 

1680-1681  46; De  Witt  Clinton 

1682-168347lMarinns   Willett 


1684  48  De  Witt  Clinton 

1685  49. Jacob  Radcliff 

1686-1687  50  De  Witt  Clinton 

1689-1690  51  John  Ferguson 

1691      52  Jacob   RadclirT 

1692-1695  :"»:; Cadwallader  D. Colden 

1695-1698  54  Stephen    Allen 

1698-1699  55  William    Paulding...   . 

1699-1700  56  Philip    Hone 

17(mi-17oi  57  William  Paulding 

1701-1702  58  Walter  Bowne 

1702-1703  59'Gideon  Lee 

1703-1707  60  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence 
07-1710  61  Aaron    Clark 


Terms.    I 


-Mayors. 


1710-1711  62  Isaac   L.  Varian 
1711-1714  63  Robert 
1714-171!*  64  lame 
1719-1720  65  Win 
1720-1 


1725-1726  66  Andrew  H.  Mickle.. 
1726-1735  67  William  V.  Brady... 
1735-1739  68  Wm.  F.  Havemever. 
1739-1744  6.*  I  aleb  S.  Woodhull. . . 
1744-1747  70  Ambrose  C.  Kingslaud 
1747-1757,71  Jacob    A.Westervelt. 

1757-1766172  Fernando    Wood 

1766-1776  73  Daniel  F.   Tiemaun.. 

1776-1784  i74  Fernando    Wood 

1784-1789  75lGeorge    i  irnlvke 

17H9-180H76C.  Godfrey  Gunther.. 
1801-1803  77  John  T.  Hodman.... 
1803-1807  78 T.  Coman(act'g  Mayor) 

1807-1808  79  A.   Oakev  Hall 

1808-1810i|80Wm.    F.  Havemever. 
1810-isn  81  s.  n.  H.Vance( Acting) 
1811-1815  82  William   H.  Wickham. 

1815     83!Smith    Ely 

1815- \h\h  H4  Edward   Cooper  

1818-1821  85 William  R.Grace 

11821-1^4  »6  Franklin  Edson 

1825-1826ii87  William    R.  (J  race 

1826-1827'i88  Abram    S.  Hewitt 

1827-1829*9  Hugh  J.    Grant 

1829-1833  90 Thomas  F.GHroy 

1833-1834  91  William    L.  Strong 

1834-1837  92  Robert  A.   Van  Wvck.. 

1837-183993 set h  Low 

1839-1841  94  Geo nje  R.  McClellan.. 


Terms. 


1846-1847 
1847-1848 
1848-1849 
1849-1851 
1851-1853 
1X53-1855 
1855-1858 
1868-1860 
1860-1862 
1862-1864 
1*64- w;k 

1866-1868 

1§68 

18*9-1873 

1873-1874 

1874 
1876-1876 
1x7  7-1x78 
1879-1880 
1881-1882 
1883-1884 

1888 

isu:;-jho4 

1896-1897 

1901 

1902-1903 


1904-1909 

H.  Morris 1841-1844|95  William  J.  CavnorJ..  .11910  1913 

1844-1845  96  A  rdolpb  L.  Kline? 1913 

1845- 1846h97  John  Pnrrov  Mitehel.. 1914-1917 


•\  Harper  .    

F.  Havemeyer.. 


J  John  Purroy  Mitdel,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldirm-n,  h  id  full  power  as  Mayor  during:  pari  of  September  and  October 
1910,  while  Mayor  tiaynor  was  disabled  by  an  attempted  assassination.    {  Filled  unexpired  term  of  Mayor  Uayuor,  deceased. 


Speakers  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.        733 

VICE-PRESIDENTS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


Name. 


1 

2 
S 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


John  Adams 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Aaron  Burr 

George  Clinton 

Elbridge  Gerry 

Daniel  D.  Tcmpkius... 

.Toll n  C.  Calhoun 

Martin  Van  Buren , 

liii- hard  M.  Johnson 

John  Tyler , 

George  M.  Dal  las , 

Millard  Fillmore , 

William  K.  King 

John  C.  Breckinridge... 

Hannibal  Hamlin 

Andrew  Johnson 

Schuyler  Colfax 

Henry  Wilson 

William  A.  Wheeler.... 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

Thos.  A.  Hendricks 

Levi  P.  Morton 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Garret  A.  Hpbart 

Theodore  Roosevelt.... 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks.. 

James  S.  Sherman 

Thomas  R.  Marshall. . , 


Birthplace. 


Quincv,  Mass 

Shadwell,  Va 

Newark,  N.  J 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  T 

Marblehead,  Mass.... 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y 

Abbeville,  S.  C 

Kinderhook,  N.Y.... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Green  way,  Va 

Philadelphia,   Pa 

Summerhill.N.  Y.... 
Sampson  Co.,  N.  C. . . 

Lexington,  Ky 

Paris,  Me 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Farmingtou,  N.  H.... 

Malone,  N.  Y 

Fairfield,  Vt 

Muskingum  Co., O. ... 

Shoreham,  Vt 

Christian  Co.,  Ky.... 
Long  Branch.  N.  J. . . 
New  York  City,  N.  Y 
Unionville  Center,  O. 

Utica,  N.Y 

No.  Manchester,  Ind. 


1735 
1743 
1756 
1739 
1744 
1774 
1782 
1782 
1780 
1790 
1792 
1800 
1786 
1821 
1809 
1808 
1823 
1812 
1819 
1830 
1819 
1824 
1835 
1844 
1858 
1852 
1855 
1854 


Paternal 
Ancestry. 


English 

Welsh , 

English 

English 

English  ..... 
English ..... 
Scotch-Irish. 

Dutch 

Euglish 

English 

English 

English  ..... 

Euglish 

Scotch 

English 

English 

English  .... , 
English...., 

English 

Scotch-Irish. 
Scotch-Irish, 

Scotch 

Scotch-Irish , 

English 

Dutch 

English 

English 

English 


Mass. 

Va..., 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Mass. 

N.  Y. 

S.  C. 

N.Y. 

Ky  . 

Va.. 

Pa  . . , 

N.Y. 

Ala... 

Kv  . 

Me... 

Tenn 

Ind... 

Mass. 

N.Y. 

N.  Y. 

Ind... 

N.Y. 

III... 

N.  J.. 

N.Y. 

Ind.., 

N.  Y. 

Ind  . 


Tiii" 

1797 
1801 
1805 
1813 
1817 
1825 
1833 
1837 
1841 
1845 
1849 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1865 
1869 
1873 
1877 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1893 
18H7 
1901 
1905 
19"9 
193 


Place  of  Death. 

rt 

O 

ft.       i 

!H 

Fed  .. 

1826 

Rep... 

1826 

Rep... 

Staten  Island,  N.Y. . 

1836 

Rep... 

Washington,  D.  C... 

1812 

Rep... 

Washington,  D.  C... 

1814 

Rep... 

Staten  Island,  N.Y.. 

1825 

Rep... 

Washington,  D,  C  . . . 

1850 

Dem.. 

Kinderhook,  N.Y... 

1862 

Dem.. 

Frankfort,  Ky 

1850 

Dem.. 

1862 

Dem.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa ... . 

1864 

Whig. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

1874 

Dem.. 

Dallas  Co.,  Ala 

1853 

Dem.. 

1875 

Rep... 
Rep... 

1891 
1875 

Carter  Co.,  Tenn 

Rep... 

1885 

Rep... 

Washington,  D.  C... 

1875 

Rep... 

Malone,  N.Y...   ... 

1887 

Rep... 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

1886 

Dem.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

1885 

Rep... 

Dem.. 
ltep... 

1914 
1899 

Rep... 

Rep.. . 

Rep.. 

Utica,  N.  Y 

1912 

?  1 

it  w 

<o 

90  " 

83 

80 

73 

70 

51 

68 

79 

70 

72 

72 

74 

67 

54 

81 

6b 

62 

63 

68 

56 

66 

78 
55 


57 


PRESIDENTS    PRO    TEMPORE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SENATE. 


Congress, 


1,  2 

2 

2,  3 
3 

3,  4 
4 

4,  5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 

9,  10 
10 

10,  11 
11 
11 

11,  12 

12,  13 
13 

13-15 
15,  16 
16-19 


Years. 


1789-92 

1792 
1792-94 
1794-95 
1795-96 
1796-97 

1797 

1797 
1797-98 

1798 
1798-99 

1799 
1799-1800 

1800 
1800-1801 

1801 
1801-02 
1802-03 
1803-04 
1804  05 

1805 
1805-08 
1808-09 

1809 
1809-10 
1810-11 
1811-12 
1812-13 
1813-14 
1814-18 
1818-19 
1820-26 


Name. 


.1  ohn  Langdon 

Richard  H.  Lee 

John  Langdon  

Ralph  Izard 

Henry  Tazewell 

Samuel  Livermore. . .. 
William  Bingham.... 
William  Bradford.... 

Jacob  Read 

Theo.  Sedgwick 

John  Laurence 

lames  Ross 

Samuel  Livermore... 

Uriah  Tracy 

John  E.  Howard 

.lames  Hillhouse 

Abraham  Baldwin.... 
Stephen  R.  Bradley.. 

lohn  Brown 

Jesse  Franklin 

Joseph  Anderson 

Samuel  Smith 

Stephen  R.Bradley.. 

.lohn  Milledge 

Andrew  Gregg 

John  Gaillard 

John  Pope 

Win.  H.  Crawford  ... 
Joseph  H.  Varnum... 

John  Gaillard 

James  Harbour 

John  Gaillard 


State. 

Born. 

Died. 

< 

N.H. 

1739 

1819 

Va.... 

1732 

1794 

N.  H. 

1739 

1819 

S.C... 

1742 

1804 

Va.... 

1753 

1799 

Iff.  H. 

1732 

1803 

Pa... 

1751 

1804 

R.  I.. 

1729 

1808 

S.  C.j 

1752 

1816 

Mass. . 

1746 

1813 

N.Y.. 

1750 

1810 

Pa  . . . 

1762 

1847 

N.  H. 

17o-2 

1803 

Ct.... 

1755 

1807 

Md  .. 

1752 

1827 

Ct.... 

1754 

1832 

Ga... 

1754 

1807 

Vt... 

1754 

1830 

Kv... 

1757 

1837 

N.C.. 

1758 

1623 

Tenn . 

1757 

1837 

Md... 

1752 

1839 

Vt  ... 

1754 

1830 

Ga.... 

1757 

1818 

Pa  . . . 

1755 

1835 

8.  C. 

1765 

1826 

Ky... 

1770 

1845 

Ga.... 

1772 

1834 

Mass.. 

175C 

1821 

S.C. 

1765 

1826 

Va.... 

1775 

1842 

s.  C. 

1765 

1826 

Congress. 


19,    20 

20-22 

22 
22,   23 

23 

24 
24-26 
26,    27 
27-29 
29,   30 

31,  32 

32,  33 

33,  34 
34 

35,   36 
36-38 

38 

39 

40 
41,  42 

43 
44,  45 

46 

47 

47 

48 

49 
49-51 

52 

53 
54-62 

63 


Years. 

1826-28 
1828-32 

1832 
1832-34 
1834-35 
1835-36 
1836-41 
1841-42 
1842-46 
1846-49 
1850-52 
1852-54 
1854-57 

1857 
1857-61 
1861-64 
1864-65 
1865-67 
1867-69 
1869-73 
1873-75 
1875-79 
1879-81 

1881 
1881-83 
1883-85 
1885-87 
1887-91 
1891-93 
1893-95 
1895-1911 

1913 


Name. 


Nathaniel  Macon 

Samuel  Smith 

L.  W.  Tazewell 

Hugh  L.  White 

George   Poindexter . . . 

John  Tyler 

William  It.  King 

Sainl.  L.  Southard.... 

W.  P.  Mangum 

I).  It.  Atchison 

William  It.  King 

D.  It.  Atchison 

Jesse  D.  Bright 

James  M.  Mason 

Benj.  Fitzpatrick*. . . . 

Solomon  Eoot 

Daniel  Clark 

Lafayette  S.  Foster... 
lienjaniin  F.  Wade... 
Henry  B.  Anthony... 

M.  H.  Carpenter 

Thomas  W.  Ferry.... 

A.  G.  Thurman 

Thomas  F.  Bayard... 

David  Davis   

Geo.  F.  Edmunds.... 

John  Sherman 

John  J.  Ingalls 

C.  F.  Manderson 

[sham  G.  Harris 

William  P.  Frye 

James  P.  Clarke 


State. 

Born- 

N.C.. 

1757 

Md... 

1752 

Va... 

1774 

Tenn  . 

1773 

Miss.. 

1779 

Va  . . . 

1790 

Ala... 

1786 

N.J.. 

1787 

N.C.. 

1792 

Mo... 

1807 

Ala... 

1786 

Mo... 

1807 

Ind... 

1812 

Va... 

1798 

Ala... 

1802 

Vt.... 

1802 

N.H. 

1809 

Ct.... 

1806 

Ohio  . 

1800 

It.  I.. 

1815 

Wis.. 

1824 

Mich  . 

1827 

Ohio  . 

1813 

Del... 

1828 

III.... 

1815 

Vt    .. 

1828 

Ohio.. 

1823 

Kan . . 

1633 

Neb.. 

1837 

Tenn  . 

1818 

Me  . . . 

18::i 

Ark.. 

1854 

Died. 

1837 
1839 
1860 
1840 
1853 
1862 
1853 
1642 
1661 
1886 
1853 
1886 
1875 
1871 
1869 
1666 
1891 
1880 
1878 
1884 
1881 
18'.'6 
1895 
1898 
18S6 

i900 
1900 
1911 
1697 
19il 


SPEAKERS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES. 

Congress. 

Years. 

Name. 

Slate. 

Born. 

Died. 

Congress. 

Years. 

Name. 

State. 

Born. 

Died* 

1 

1789-91 

F.  A.  Muhlenburg.. .. 

Pa... 

1750 

1801 

29 

1845-47 

John  W.  Davis 

Ind... 

1799 

1850 

2 

1791-93 

Jonathan   Trumbull.. 

Ct. . . . 

1740 

1809 

30 

1847-49 

Robert  C.  Winthrop.. 

Mass. . 

1809 

1894 

3 

1793-95 

F.  A.  Muhlenburg.. . . 

Pa  . . . 

1750 

1801 

31 

1849-51 

Howell  Cobb.. 

Ga  . . . 

1815 

1868 

4,   5 

1795-99 

Jonathan  Davton  .... 

N.  J . . 

1760 

1824 

32.   33 

1851-o5 

Linn  Boyd 

Kv... 

1800 

18.9 

6 

1799-1801 

Mass.. 

1746 

1813 

34 

1855-57 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks  . . 

Mass.. 

1816 

1894 

7-9 

1601-07 

Nathaniel  Macon 

N.C.. 

1757 

1837 

35 

1857-59 

James  L.  Orr 

S.C. 

1822 

1873 

10,   11 

1807-11 

Joseph  B.   Varnum... 

Mass.. 

1750 

1621 

36 

1859-61 

Wm.  Pennington  . 

N.J.. 

1796 

1862 

12,   13 

1811-14 
1814-15 

Henrv  Clav 

Kv... 

S.C . . 

1777 
1776 

1852 
1857 

37 
38-40 

1861-63 
1863-69 

Galusha  A.  Grow  .... 

Pa  . . . 
Ind... 

1823 
1823 

1907 

13 

Langdon  Cheves 

1885 

14-16 

1815-20 
1820-21 

Ky... 
N.  Y. . 

1777 
1784 

1852 
1854 

41-43 
44 

1869-75 
1875-76 

Me... 
Ind... 

1830 
1827 

1693 

16 

John  W.  Tavlor 

1876 

17 

1821-23 

Philip  P.   Barbour 

Va.... 

1783 

1841 

44-46 

1876-81 

Samuel  J.  Randall... 

Pa... 

1828 

1890 

18 

1823-25 

Henrv  Clav 

Kv... 

1777 

1852 

47 

1881-83 

Joseph  W.  Keifer.... 

Ohio  . 

1836 

19 

1825-27 

John  W.  Tavlor 

N.  V.. 

1784 

1854 

48-50 

1883-89 

John  G.  Carlisle 

Kv... 

1835 

1910 

20-23 

1827-34 

Andrew  Stevenson  ... 

Va.... 

1784 

1857 

51 

1889-91 

Me... 

1839 

1902 

23 

1834-35 
1835-39 

John  Bell 

Tenn . 
Tenn. 

1797 
1795 

1869 
1849 

52,   53 
54,   55 

1891-95 
1895-99 

Charles  F.  Crisp 

Thomas  B.  Reed 

«a.... 

Me... 

1845 
1839 

1896 

24,   25 

1902 

26 

1839-41 

It.  M.  T.  Hunter 

Va.... 

1809 

1867 

56,    57 

1899-1903 

David  B.  Henderson. 

la.... 

1840 

1906 

27 

1841-43 
1843-45 

John  White 

Ky... 
Va.... 

1805 
1805 

1845 

1848 

58-61 
62 

1903-11 
1911- 

Joseph  G.  Cannon... 

111.... 
Mo... 

1836 
1850 

28 

.... 

^Succeeded  Thos,  J.  Rusk,  of  Texas,  elected  March  14,  1857,  as  President  pro  tempore. 
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INTERNATIONAL    PEACE    PLAN. 

PRESIDENT   WILSON'S   PEACE  PROPOSAL. 

The  parties  hereto  agree  that  all  questions  of  whatever  character  and  nature  In  dispute  between 
tnem  shall,  when  diplomatic  efforts  fail,  be  submitted  for  investigation  and  report  to  an  Interna- 
tional commission  (the  composition  to  be  agreed  upon);  and  the  contracting  parties  agree  not  to 
declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  until  such  Investigation  Is  made  and  report  submitted. 

The  Investigation  shall  be  conducted  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  the  initiative  of  the  commission, 
without  the  formality  of  a  request  from  either  party;  the  report  shall  be  submitted  within  (time  to 
be  agreed  upon)  from  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  dispute,  but  the  parties  hereto  reserve  the 
right  to  act  independently  on  the  subject  matter  In  dispute  after  the  report  is  submitted. 

SUPPLEMENTARY     MEMORANDUM     BY    THE     SECRETARY     OF     STATE. 
In  the  peace  plan  proposed  by  the  President  to  all  the    nations  the  composition  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  is  left  to  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  I  am  authorized  to  suggest  for 
tne  consideration  of  those  who  are  willing  to  enter  into  this  agreement: 

1.  That  the  International  Commission  be  of  Ave  members,  to  be  composed  as  follows:  One 
member  from  each  of  the  contracting  countries,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Government;  one  member  to 
be  chosen  by  each  of  the  contracting  countries  from  some  other  country,  and  the  fifth  member  of  the 
Commission  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Governments,  the  Commission  to  be  appointed  as  soon 
as  convenient  after  the  making  of  the  treaty,  vacancies  to  be  filled  according  to  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

2.  The  time  also  Is  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  it  Is  suggested  that  that  time  be  one  year.  If  a 
year  Is  considered  too  long  or  too  short  this  Government  will  consider  either  a  greater  or  a  less  period. 

3.  This  Government  is  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  as  to 
military  and  naval  preparation  during  the  period  of  Investigation,  If  the  contracting  nation  desires 
to  Include  this,  and  this  Government  suggests  tentatively  that  the  parties  agree  that  there  shall  be 
no  change  in  the  military  and  naval  programme  during  the  period  of  investigation  unless  danger 
to  one  of  the  contracting  parties  from  a  third  power  compels  a  change  in  said  programme,  In  which  case 
the  party  feeling  itself  menaced  by  a  third  power,  shall  confidentially  communicate  the  matter  In 
writing  to  the  other  contracting  party  and  It  shall  thereupon  be  released  from  the  obligation  not  to 
change  its  military  or  naval  programme,  and  this  release  will  at  the  same  time  operate  as  a  release  of 
the  other  contracting  party.  This  protects  each  party  from  the  other  in  ordinary  cases,  and  yet 
provides  freedom  of  action  In  emergencies. 

All  of  these  suggestions,  however,  are  presented  for  consideration,  and  not  with  the  Intention 
of  imposing  any  fixed  conditions.  The  principle  of  investigation  being  accepted,  the  details  are  mat- 
ters for  conference  and  consideration. 

Treaties  embracing  this  peace  plan  have  been  signed  up  to  December  15,  1914,  by  thirty 
countries,  as  follows: 


Salvador 

Bolivia. 

Costa  Rica. 

Norway. 

Chile. 

China. 

Guatemala. 

Portugal. 

Dominican 

Peru. 

Paraguay. 

Russia. 

Panama. 

Persia. 

Republic. 

Uruguay. 

Great  Britain. 

Ecuador. 

Honduras. 

Denmark. 

Venezuela. 

Argentina. 

France. 

Greece. 

Nicaragua. 

Switzerland. 

Italy. 

Brazil. 

Spain.l 

Sweden. 

Netherlands. 

All  of  these  treaties,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Panama, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  the  treaties  with  Guatemala,  Great  Britain,  Costa  Rica„ 
Norway  and  Portugal  have  become  effective  by  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


JUSTICES    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SUPREME    COURT. 

(Names  of  the  Chief  Justices  in  italics. ) 


Sbkvick. 


Name. 


John  Jut/,  N.  Y 

John  Riitledge,  S.  C 

"William  Cu.sb.iug,  Mass... 

James  Wilson,  Pa 

John  Blair,  Va 

Robert  H.  Harrison,  Bid. 

James  Iredell,  N.  C 

Thomas  Johnson,  Md 

William  Paterson,  N.  J.... 

John  Hut  Ledge,  s.  C 

Samuel  Chase,  Md 

Oliver  ElUworUt,  Ct 

Bushrod  Washington,  Va. 

Allied  Moore,  N.  C 

Jo/ui  Mariiliall,  Va 

William  Johnson,  s.  C 

Brock.  Livingston,  X.  Y.. 

Thomas  Todd,  Ky 

ih  Story,  Mass 

Gabriel    Duval,  Md 

Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y ... 

Etobdrt  Trimble,  Ky 

John  AfcLean.  <  thio 

Henry  Baldwin,  Pa 

James  M.  Wayne,  Ga 

Rnp'r  n.  Taney,  Md 

Philip  P.  Barbour,  Va...... 

John  Catron.  Tenn 

JohnMcKinley,  Ala 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  Va 

Samuel  Nelson.  N.  Y 

Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H 

Robert  ( '.  Crier,  Pa 

Ben],  ll.  Curtis.  Mass 

John  A.  Campbell,  Ala... 


Term. 


1789 
1789 
1789 
1789 
1789 
1789 
1790 
1791 
179* 
1795 
1796 
1796- 
1798 
1799 
1801 
1804 
1806 
is<>7 
1811 
IS  11 

1823 
1826 
1829 
1830 
1835 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1s;;t 
1841 
1845 
IS  15 
1846 
1851 
1853 


1795 
1791 
1810 
1798 
1796 
-1799 
1799 
1793 
1808 
1795 
1811 
1800 
1829 
1804 
1835 
1834 
1823 
1826 
1845 
1836 
1843 
1 828 
1861 
1846 
1867 
is.;  i 

1841 

1st;.") 
1 852 
I860 

is?'-; 

1S51 
Isto 
1857 
1801 


Bom. 


6 

2 

21 

9 

7 
1 
9 
2 
13 

15 

4 
31 

5 
34 
30 
IT 
1!) 
34 
25 
1 20 

2 
32 
16 
32 
28 

5 
28 
15 
li) 
27 

6 
24 

6 

8 


1745 
1739 
1733 
1742 
1732 
1745 
1751 
1732 
17-15 
1739 
1741 
1745 
1762 
1755 
1  ,  55 
1771 
1757 
1765 
1779 
1 752 
17*  57 
1777 
1  785 
1779 
1799 
1777 
L783 
1786 
1 7si  I 
L785 
1792 
1789 
179  1 
1  s<  M  i 
JS11 


Died. 


1829 

1800 

1810 

1798 

1800! 

1799 

1799 

18191 

1806 

1800 

1811 

1807 

1829 

1810 

1835 

is  M 

1 82; ; 

1826 

1845 

1S44 

1843 

1828 

1861 

1S44 

1867 

1864 

1841 

1865 

1852 

I860 

1851 
I  H7< » 

1S7I 

1889 


Name. 


Nathan  Clifford,  Me 

Noah  H.  Swayne,  Ohio.... 
Samuel  F.  Miller,  Iowa.. 

David  Davis.  Ill 

Stephen  J.  Field,  Cal 

Salmon  P.    Chase,  Ohio.... 

William  Strong,  Pa 

Joseph  P.  Bradley,  N.  J.. 

Ward  Hunt,  N.  V 

Morrison  R.  Watte,  Ohio.. 

John  M.   Harlan.  Ky 

William  B.  Woods.  Ga-.. 
Stanley  Matthews,  Ohio.. 

Horace  Gray,  Mass 

Samuel  Blatcnford,  N.  Y. 
Lucius Q. c.  Lamar,  Miss.. 

Melville  W.  Fuller,  111 

David  J.  Brewer,  Kan 

Henry  B.  Brown,  Mich... 

George  Sniras,  Jr. .  I'a 

Howell  E.Jackson,  Tenn. 

Edward  D.  White.  La 

Rufus  W.  Peckham,  X.Y. 

Joseph  McKenna.  Cal 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Mass. 
William  It.  Day,  Ohio... 
William  H.  Moody.  Mass. 
Horace  H.  I. niton.  Tenn.. 
( 'harles  EL  Hughes. N.  Y, 
Willis  VanDevanter,Wyo. 

Joseph  It.  Lamar. Ca 

Edward  D.   White.  La 

Mahlon  Pitney.  X.  J 

.McReynolds.Tenn. 


Skicvick. 


Term. 


23 
20 
28 
15 
34 
9 
10 


1858-1  SSI 
1861-1881 
1862-1890 
1862-1877 
1S63-1897 
1864-1873 
1 S70- 1 880 
1870-JS92  22 
1872-1882  19 
1 1874-1 88s  14 
1877-1911  34 
1880-1887  7 
1881-  1889  8 
I  SSI -1992  21 
1882  IS93  11 
1888-1893  5 
1888  1910  22 
1889-1910  23 
1890  1906  16 
1892  1993  11 
1 893-1895  2 
1894-1910 
1S95-1909 
1898-  .... 

1902-  .... 

1903-  .... 

1996-1910 

L909-1914 

1910-  .... 

1910-  .... 

1910-  .... 

1910-  .... 

1912-  .... 

1914-  


Died. 


16 

14 


1S03  1881 
1894  1884 
1816  1890 
1815:1886 
1816  1899 
1808  1873 
1 808  1 895 
1813  1892 
181  1    ISS6 

1816  1889 

1833  1911 
1824  1887 

1824  1889 
1828  1902 
1820  1893 

1825  1898 
is;;;;  19K> 
1837  1919 
1836  1913 

1882  

1832  1895 


1999 


1S45 
1888 

184  3 
1841  .... 

1849  .... 
1 853  .... 
184  4  1914 

1S62 

1859 

1 857 
1^45 
1858 
1862 
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DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  COMMITTEES. 

DEMOCRATIC    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE. 
(Appointed  by  or  subsequent  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  July,  1912), 


Chairman Wm.  F.  McCombs  . 

Vice-Chair man.  H.  S.  Cummings 

Secretary Joseph  E.  Davies 

Treasurer Rolla  Wells 

Alabama Wm.  D.  Jelks . . . 

Alaska Z.  R.  Cheney  . . . 

Arizona Reese  M.  Ling.  .  . 

Arkansas W.  M.  Kavanaugh 

California John  B.  Sanford. 

Colorado John  T.  Barnett . 

Connecticut H.  S.  Cummings 

Delaware Willard  Saulsbury 

Dist.  of  Col John  F.  Costello. 

Florida J.  T.  G.  Crawford . 

Georgia Clark  Howell. 

Hawaii John  H.  Wilson. 

Idaho R.H.Elder..      . 

Illinois C.  Boeschensteln 

Indiana Thomas  Tagarart 

Iowa Martin  J.  Wade  . 

Kansas William  F.  Sapp. 

Kentucky Urey  Woodson.  . 

Louisiana Robert  Ewing. 

Maine..  .    Chas.   F.  Johnson. 

Maryland J.  F.  C.  Talbott .  .  . 

Massachusetts.  .John  W.  Coughlin 

Michigan Edwin  O.  Wood 

Minnesota F.  B.  Lynch . 

Mississippi Robert  Powell.'. '. ' 


.  New  York  City 
.  Stamford,  Ct. 
.  Madison,  Wis. 
.St.  Louis,  Mo. 
.  Birmingham. 
.Juneau. 
.  Phoenix. 
..Little  Rook. 
.  Ukiah. 
.  Denver. 
.  Stamford. 
.  Wilmington. 
.  Washington. 
.  Jacksonville. 
.  Atlanta. 
.  Honolulu. 
.  Coeur  d'Alene. 
.  Edwardsville. 
.  French  Lick. 
.  Iowa  City. 
.  Galena. 
Owensboro. 
.  New  Orleans. 
Watervllle. 
Lutherville. 
Fall  River. 
Flint. 
St.  Paul. 
Jackson. 


Missouri E.  F.  Goltra St.  Louis. 

Montana J.  Bruce   Kremer.  .Butte 

Nebraska PL.  Hall Lincoln. 

Nevada W.  J.  Bell Winnemucca 

N.  Hampshire. . Eugene  E.  Reed...  Manchester  ' 

New  Jersey Rob' tS.  Hudspeth.  Jersey  City 

New  Mexico — A.  A.  Jones Las  Veeas 

New  York Norman  E.  Mack .  .  Buffalo      ' 

North  Carolina.Josephus  Daniels     Raleigh 

North  Dakota..  John  Bruegger Williston. 

X^'°k £•■?•  Mo«re Columbus. 

Oklahoma Robert  Galbraith     Tulsa 

Oregon  ...... .Will  R.  King .  Portland. 

Pennsylvania.. ..A.  M.  Palmer Stroudsburg. 

Philippines Robert   E.  Manly. Nueva  Cacera<? 

Porto  Rico.        .Henry  W.  Dooley.San Juan        raS' 

Rhode  Island....G.  W.  Greene Wooasocket. 

South  Carolina.  B.  R.  Tillman Trenton. 

South  Dakota. .  Thomas  Taubman .  Plankinton 

Tennessee Cordell  Hull Carthage 

Texas Cato  Sells Cleburni 

Utan--  •  • Wm.  r.  Wallace. ..  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont Thos.  H.  Browne .  .  Rutland. 

^Jrg!mav J.  Taylor  Ellyson ..  Richmond. 

TVasMngton John  Pattison Spokane 

JVest  Virginia . .  John  T.  McGraw.  .Graf ton." 
\\  isconstn . 


Wyoming. . , 


.J.  E.  Osborne Rawilns.' 


DEMOCRATIC    STATE    COMMITTEES.* 


States. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut..  . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana , 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.  .  .  . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota.  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.  .  . 
Rhode  Island  .  .  . 
3outh  Carolina. . 
3outh  Dakota.. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Chairmen. 


Bibb   Graves 

Frank  J.  Duffy 

A.  J.  Walls 

Fred  H.  Hall 

Wellington  H.  Gates. 
David  E  Fitzgerald.. 
Thomas  F.  Bayard.   . 

F.  J.  Fearnside 

E.  J.  Reagan 

Joseph  T.  Pence 

Arthur  W.  Charles 

Bernard  Korbly 

J.  W.  Reynolds 

E.  E.  Murphy 

R.  H.  Vansant 

Horace  Wilkerson 

Charles  T.  Read 

Murray  Vandiver 

Michael  A.  O'Leary.. 

Edmund  C.  Shields 

A.  S.  Sorter 

J.  M.  McBeath 

D.  C.  McClung 

T.  M.  Swindlehurst 

W.  H.  Thompson 

S.    M.  Pickett 

George  E.  Fanand 

Edward  E.  Grosscup. .  . 

J.  H.  Paxton 

William  C.  Osborn.  .  . 

Thomas  D.  Warren 

H.  H.  Perry 

W.  L.  Finley 

Alger  Melton 

B.  E.  Haney ' 

Roland  S.  Morris 

John  B.  Sullivan 

John  Gary  Evans 

Dr.  H.  J.  Rock 

L.  D.  Hill 

Paul  Waples 

Samuel  R.  Thurman. 


Post-Offlces. 


Secretaries. 


Montgomery. 
Nogales.  .  .  . 
Little  Rock. 
Bakersfield  . 

Denver 

New  Haven  . 
Wilmington. . 

Palatka 

McDonough 

Boise 

Carmi 

Indianapolis. 

Creston lEarl  Bronson 

Leavenworth J.  M.Lewis 

Ashland 

Port  Allen 

Biddeford 

Havre  de  Grace 
Boston 


Walter  Sessions 

C.  C.  Thompson 

J.  S.   Maloney 

R.  P.  Troy 

Leo  U.  Guggenheim.  .. 

P.  B.  OSullivan 

James  Lord 

G.  W.  Fisher .' 

St.  Elmo  Massengale. . 

J.  P.  Pope 

Isaac  B.  Craig.  . . . 

A.  Charles  Sallee '. 


Post-Offlces. 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. .  . 
Vest  Virginia. 
Visconsin . . . . 
iVyoming 


Lansing 

Minneapolis.  . 

Meridian 

Jefferson  City. 
Livingston. . .  . 
Grand  Island. 

Reno 

Concord 

Wenonah 

Santa  Fe 

Garrison 

New  Berne.  .  . 

Ellendaie 

Columbus 

Chickasha. .  . . 

Portland , 

Philadelphia.  . 

Newport 

Spartanburg . .  . 

Aberdeen 

Sparta 

Fort  Worth . .  . 
Salt  Lake  City. 


Birmingham. 

Phoenix. 

Little  Rock. 

San  Francisco. 

Pueblo. 

Derby. 

Dover. 

De  Land. 

Atlanta. 

Boise. 

Mattoon. 

Indianapolis. 

Spencer. 

Kinsley. 

Ashland. 

New  Orleans. 

Bangor. 

Rockville. 

Fitchburg. 

Clare. 

St.  Paul. 

Magnolia. 

Hawk  Point. 


.  James  S.  Kennedy. 
.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson. . . 
.  John  B.  Fogarty. . 

.  C.  L.  Shaver 

.Joseph  Martin  . .  . . 
.  IS.  G.  Hopkins 


J. 

F. 
I. 

8. 


Williston. .  . 
Richmond. . 
Everett.  . .  . 
Fairmont.  . 
Green  Bay, 
Cheyenne. . . 


*  Political  State  Committees  subject  to  frequent  changes 


John  W.  Woods 

A.  J.  Newlin 

William  F.  Curran 

Albert  J.  Almoney(act'g) 

D.  F.  O'Connell.  .....f. 

A.  R.  Canfield 

Robert  W.  Hargadine.. 

Joseph  E.  Norwood 

George  H.  Middlekamp 

W.  C.  Rae iHelena. 

A.  P   Sprague York 

William  Mc Knight 

Robert  C.  Murchie 

William  L.  Dill , 

Thomas  J.  Guilford 

G.  Van  Name 

R.  Collie 

W.  McLean 

W.  Smith i 

A.  Heatley 

William  H.  Hornibroo'k.. 
Warren  Van  Dvke. . 
Frank  E.  Sullivan.  .  . 

W.  C.  McGowan 

Miss  L.  A.  Pardeu 

P.  L.   Harned 

Charles  J.  Kirk 

H.   M.   Stephens,     R.   B. 

Thurman 

James  E.  Byrne , 

T.  N.  Brenaman 

George  E    Rvan 

Harry  H.  Byrer 

J.  S.   Gindice 

Robert  Connaghan 


Ely. 

Concord. 

Paterson. 

Sante  Fe. 

Watertown. 

Louisburg. 

Fargo. 

Ottawa. 

Mangum. 

Albany. 

Harrisburg. 

Providence. 

Columbia. 

Aberdeen. 

Clarksville. 

Houston. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Bellows  Falls. 

Rictlmond. 

Seattle. 

Philippl. 

Schleisingervllle. 

Riverton. 
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REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL    AND    STATE    COMMITTEES. 

REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 
Appointed  by  or  subsequent  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  June,  1912 


Chairman Chas.  D.  Hilles. 

Secretary Jas.  B.  Reynolds. 

Treasurer Geo.  R.  Sheldon. 

Alabama P.  D.  Barker..  . . 

Alaska Wm.  S.  Bayllss.. 

Arizona R.  H.  Cameron. . 

Arkansas H.  L.  Remmel.  . 

California.  .  .  .P.  A.  Stanton.  . . , 

Colorado Sim.  Guggenheim 

Connecticut..  .  Wm.  F.  Henney 

Delaware T.  C.  du  Pont. .  .  . 

Dist.  of  Col. . .  Chapln  Brown .  .  . 

Florida Henry  S.  Chubb. . 

Georgia Henry  S.  Jackson. 

Hawaii Thos.  A.  Rice.  . .  . 

Idaho John  W.  Hart. . .  . 

Illinois Roy  O.  W^st 

Indiana Jas.  B.  Goodrich.. 

Iowa vJohn  T.  Adams..  . 

Kansas F.  S.  Stanley 

Kentucky.  .  .  .J.  W.  McCulloch.. 

Louisiana Victor  Lolsel 

Maine Frederick  Hale. . . 

Maryland.  .  .  .Wm.  P.  Jackson. . 
Massachus'ts..  W.  Murray  Crane. 

Michigan Chas.  B.  Warren.. 

Minnesota. . .  .E.  P.  Hawkins 
Mississippi..  .  .L.  B.  Mosely  . 


.Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y 
.Washington,  D.  C 
New  York. 
Mobile. 
Juneau. 
Phoenix. 
,  Little  Rock. 
Los  Angeles. 
.Denver. 
.  Hartford. 
Wilmington. 
Washington. 
Gainesville. 
Atlanta. 
Honolulu. 
Menan. 
Chicago. 
Indianapolis. 
Dubuque. 
Wichita. 
Owensboro. 
New  Orleans. 
Portland. 
Salisbury. 
Dalton. 
Detroit. 
Duluth. 
Jackson. 


Missouri T.K.NeldrlnghausSt.  Louis. 

Montana T.  A.  Marlow.  . .  .Helena. 

Nebraska R.  B.  Howell Omaha. 

Nevada H.  B.  Maxson. . .  .  Reno. 

New  H'pshlre.F.  W.  Estabrook.. Nashua. 
New  Jersey.  .  .Franklin  Murphy.Newark. 
New  Mexico.  .Chas.  A.  Spless. .  .Las  Vegas. 
New  York.  . .  .Wm.  Barnes,  Jr.  .Albany. 
No.  Carolina. .E.  C.  Duncan. .  .  .Raleigh. 
No.  Dakota..  .Thos.  F.  Marshall. Oakes. 

Ohio Sperman  Granger. Zanesvllle. 

Oklahoma.  . .  .James  A.  Harris.  Guthrie. 

Oregon R.  E   Williams.  .  .Dallas. 

Pennsylvania.. Henry  G.  Wasson. Pittsburgh. 
Philippines.  .  .Henry  B.  McCoy. Manila. 

Porto  Rico..  . .  S.  Behn San  Juan. 

Rhode  Island..Wm.  P.  Sheffield.. Newport. 
So.  Carolina .  .  Jas.  W.  Tolbert. .  .  Greenwood. 
So.  Dakota .  .  .  Thos.  Thorson .  .  .  Canton. 
Tennessee ....  Newell  Sanders. . .  Chattanooga. 

Texas H.  F.  MacGregor  .Houston. 

Utah Reed  Smoot Provo. 

Vermont Earle  S.  Kinsley.Rutland. 

Virginia Alvah  H.  Martin. Norfolk. 

Washington..  .S.  A.  Perkins Tacoma. 

West  Virginia.  H.  D.  Hatfield.  .  Charleston. 
Wisconsin.  . .  .Alfred  T.  Rogers. .Madison. 
Wyoming Geo.  E.  Pexton..  .Evanston. 


REPUBLICAN  STATE  COMMITTEES.* 


States. 

Chairmen. 

Post-Offices. 

Secretaries. 

Post-OfHces. 

Alabama 

P.  M.  Long 

Cordova 

Chas.  Arnold  

Guntersvllle 

Arizona 

J.  L.  Hubbell 

Ganado 

Phoenix. 

Arkansas 

San  Francisco.  . .  . 
Denver 

R.  M.  Armstrong  (Ass't) 
John  F.  Vivian 

Little  Rock 

California .  . 

W.  R.  Bacon 

San  Francisco 

Colorado 

Philip  B.  Stewart 

Edmund  Mitchell 

Henry  S.  Chubb 

W.  H.  Johnson 

Denver. 

Connecticut 

Canaan 

Andrew  G.  Nystrom. . .  . 
Thos.  S.  Lewis 

Hartford. 

Delaware 

Wilmington. 

Florida 

Joseph  E.  Lee 

Jacksonville. 

Georgia 

Columbus 

Peoria 

Des  Moines 

Topeka 

Savannah. 

Illinois 

G.  De  F.  Kinney 

C.  J.  Doyle 

Springfield. 

Indiana 

William  Davis 

Indianapolis. 
Decorah 

Iowa 

J.  C.  Gafford 

E.  T.  Franks 

L.  B.  Whitney 

Kansas 

Hutchinson. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  . 

New  Orleans 

Bangor 

Bel  Air 

Alvls  S.  Bennett 

Louisville 

C.  S.  Herbert 

New  Orleans. 

Maine 

Fred.  H.  Parkhurst 

John  B.  Hanna 

H.  H.Hastings 

Bethel. 

Maryland 

Benjamin  F    Felt 

D.  E.  Alward 

Baltimore. 

Massachusetts.. . 

Edward   A.  Thurston.  . 
G.  M.  Dame 

Boston 

Boston. 

Michigan  . 

Northport 

Minneapolis 

Gloster 

Forsyth 

Clare. 

Minnesota 

W.  O.  Ligon 

W.  O.  Clure 

Minneapolis, 

Mississippi 

Montana   . 

William  G.  Kitchen 

R.  G.  Douglas 

J.  I.  Blair  Relley 

Raymond. 
St.  Louis. 
Helena. 

Jacob  L.  Babler 

J.  E.  Edwards 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey   . 

Dwight  Hall 

Llnwood 

Dover 

Osceola. 

Reno. 

Manchester. 

Newton  A.  Bugbee 

Ralph  C.  Ely 

Phlllipsburg. 
Santa  Fe. 

New  Mexico. 

Jose  D.  Sena  . 

New  York 

Arthur  H.  Geissler 

William  E.  Crow 

Joseph  P.  Burlingame. . 
Jos.  W.  Tolbert 

Lafayette  B.  Gleason 

Gilliam  Grissom 

Delhi. 

North  Carolina. . 

Boone 

Greensboro, 

North  Dakota.. 

Grafton 

J.  M.  Devine 

Minot. 

Ohio 

U  na 

OkKihoma  City. .  . 
!'.>r:land 

Greenwood 

Pierre 

Nashville. .  . . 

G.  H.  Hamilton 

Newark. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Edward  D.  Baldwin 

W.  Harrv  Baker 

Guthrie. 
The  Dalles. 

Pennsylvania. .   . 

Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island .  .  . 
South  Carolina.  . 

Nathan  M.  Wright 

H.  H.  Mobley 

Providence. 
Columbia. 

South  Dakota . .  . 

J.  L.  Lockhart 

C.  B.  Powers 

Chamberlain. 

Tennessee 

H.  Sullivan 

Camden. 

Texas 

Provo 

Bart  Marshall . . 

Sherman. 

Utah. . 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont   . 

Stanlv  Wilson 

Chelsea 

Big  Stone  Gap. . . 
Seattle 

St.  Johnsbury. 

Virginia 

C.  B.  Slemp 

Geo.  L.  Hart 

Roanoke. 

Washington  . 

Millard  T.  Hartson 

T.  J    Sherrard 

James  A.Wood 

R.  B.  Bernhelm 

Seattle. 

West  Virginia.  . 

WeUsburg 

Prairie  Farm 

Caspar 

Charleston. 

'Wisconsin 

Geo.  E  Scott 

E.  F.  Dlthmar 

Baraboo. 

Wyoming 

Patrick  Sullivan 

Wm.  R.  Weeks 

Lander. 

*  Political  State  Committees  subject  to  frequent  changes. 
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PROGRESSIVE    NATIONAL    AND    STATE    COMMITTEES. 

PROGRESSIVE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 
Appointed  by  the  Progressive  Party  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  August  7.  1912. 


Chairman, 
Secretary. . 
Treasurer . 
Alabama.. 
Arizona.. . 
Arkansas . 
California. 
Coloralo  . 
Con'tlcut. 
Delaware . 
Dlst.  ol  C. 
Florida. .  . 
Georgia.  . 
Hawaii. . . 
Idaho 
Illinois.  .  . 
Indiana .  . 

Iowa 

Kansas . . . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. .  . . 
Maryland 

Mass 

Michigan. 
Minn. 
Miss 


Joseph  M.  Dixon.  . . 

O.  K.  Davis 

E.  H.  Hooker 

Joseph  O.  Thompson, 

J.  F.  Cleveland 

H.  M.  Trieber 

Chester  H.  Rowell. .  . 

Ira  M.  DeLong 

Joseph  W.  Alsop 
Louis  A.  Drexler.  .  .  . 

Frank  J.  Hogan 

H.  L.  Anderson 

H.  G.  Hastings 

A.  L.  C.  Atkinson .  .  . 

J.  M.  Ingersoll 

Medill  McCormick. . 
Rudolph  G.  Leeds.  . 

Carl  Franke 

William  Allen  White. 

Leslie  Combs 

Pearl  Wight 

Halbert  P.  Gardner. 
Hon.  N.  W.  Williams 

Matthew  Hale 

Gustavus  P.  Pope.. .  . 
Milton  D.  Purdy 

B.  F.  Fridge 


Missoula,  Mont. 
,  W'hington,  D.  C. 
.  New  York  City. 
.Birmingham. 
.  Phoenix. 
.Little  Rock. 
.  Fresno. 

Boulder. 
.Avon. 

Bethany  Beach. 

W'hington,  D.  C. 

Jacksonville. 
.Atlanta. 

Honolulu. 
.  Pocatello. 
.Chicago. 

Richmond. 
.  Mason  City. 

Emporia. 
Lexington. 
.New  Orleans. 
.  Portland. 

Baltimore. 

Boston.      . 

Detroit. 

Minneapolis. 

Ellisville. 


Missouri. .  I.  R.  Klrkwood Kansas  City. 

Montana  .  Joseph  M.  Dixon Missoula. 

Nebraska. Nathan  Merriam.  .  .  .Omaha. 

Nevada  .  .  P.  L.  Flanigan Reno. 

N.   Hamp. William  Savacool. .  .  .  Manchester. 
N.  Jersey . Irving  K.  Taylor.  .  .  .Orange. 

N.  Mex. . .  Miguel  A.  Otero Santa  Fe. 

New  York.  George  W.  Perkins.  .New  York   City. 
N.  Car. .  .J.  N.  Williamson,  Jr.  .Burlington. 

N.  Dak. . .  A.  Y.  More Fargo. 

Ohio John  J.  Sullivan Cleveland. 

Okla Geo.  C.  Priestley  ....  Bartlesville. 

Oregon .  . .  Henry  W.  Coe Portland. 

Penn William  Fllnn Pittsburgh. 

R.  Island. Edwin  F.  Tuttle Woonsocket. 

S.  Car T.  H.  Wanamaker  .  .  .Columbia. 

S.  Dak .  . .  George  W.  Wright. .  .  Huron. 

Tenn G.  T.  Taylor Memphis. 

Texas ....  Cecil  A.  Lyon Sherman. 

Utah Maronl  Helner Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont. .  H.  N.  Jackson Burlington. 

Virginia 

Wash.  .  .  .Lorenzo  Dow Tacoma. 

W.   Va.  .  .William  S.  Edwards.  Charleston. 

Wis Henry  F.  Cochems.  .Milwaukee. 

Wyoming.  Robert  D.  Carey.  .  .  .  Carey  hurst. 


Members  at  Large — Miss  Jane  Addams,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  Catherine  Hooker,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PROGRESSIVE   STATE  COMMITTEES.* 


States. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . . . 
Mississippi  . .  . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. . . 
New  Mexico.. 
New  York  .... 
N.  Carolina. .  . 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  .... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island. 
S.  Carolina.  . . 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  .  . 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Chairmen. 


George  S.  O'Bear. 


George  N.  Mac  Bean . 

James  A.  Comer 

Percy  V.  Long 

Clarence  P.  Dodge. .  . 

J.  W.  Alsop 

Robert  G.  Houston .  . 

M.  G.  Gibbons 

Wm.  J.  Tilson 

A.  L.  C.  Atkinson  . .  . 

J.  E.  Gibson 

Harold  L.  Ickes 

Edward  C.  Toner..  . . 

J.  H.  Wyllle 

U.  S.  Sartin 

W.  S.  Lawwill 

John  M.  Parker 

Irving  E.  Vernon.... 
J.Stuart  MacDonald. 

Matthew  Hale 

Charles  F.  Hoffman.. 
C.  W.  Halbert 


George  W.  Schweer 
Thomas  M.  Everett .  . . 

F.  P.  Corrick 

H.  B.  Llnd 

William  Savacool 

J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

Bronson  M.  Cutting . . . 
T.  Douglas  Robinson.. . 

Zeb  V.  Walser 

H.  R.  Turner 

Walter  F.  Brown 

John  M.  Hale 

Thomas  B.  Neuhausen, 

A.  N.  Detrich 

Fred  D.  Thompson 

T.  H.  Wannamaker. . . . 

G.  O.  Van  Meter 

Harry  B.  Anderson 

Cecil  A.  Lyon 

Wesley  K.  Walton 

H.  Nelson  Jackson 
Percy  S.  Stephenson . . . 

L.  Roy  Slater 

Jos.  Handlan 

Norman  L.  Baker 

H.  N.  Gottlieb 


Post-Office. 


Birmingham. 


Phcenix 

Little  Rock 

San  Francisco. , 
Colorado  Springs 

Avon 

Georgetown.. .  . 

Tampa 

Atlanta 

Honolulu 

Caldwell 

Chicago 

Anderson 

Sigourney , 

Kansas  City. .  . 

Danville , 

New  Orleans. . 

Portland 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Owosso 

St.  Paul 


Windsor 

Harlem 

Lincoln 

Reno 

Manchester 

Morristown 

Santa  Fe 

New  York  City. 

Lexington 

Fargo 

Columbus 

Oklahoma  City.. 

Portland 

Cbambersburg. . . 

Providence 

Columbia 

Murdo 

Memphis 

Sherman 

Woodruff 

Burlington 

Norfolk. 

Spokane 

Wheeling 

Milwaukee 

Sheridan 


Secretaries. 


George  Steplmeyer. 


Paul  E.  Fernald 

A.  I.  Baker 

Charles  R.  Detrick  . 

I.  N.  Jenkins 

R.  L.  Chamberlain.. 
James  H.  Anderson. 
David  S.  Williams. . 
Dean  E.  Ryman. . . . 

H.  M.  Ballou 

Paul  Davis 


Paul  Haynes 

J.  B.  Wertz 

Fred  W.  Knapp. .  . . 
Prentice  O'Rear. . . . 

E.  J.  Thilberger 

W.  C.  Emmerson. . . 
John  H.  Tomlinson. 
Stephen  E.  French.. 


K.  P.  Gregg. 


L.  A.  Ellis 

O.  H.  P.  Shelly. 


F.  N.  Fletcher 

John  R.  McLane... 

Clarke  Millen 

Edward  C.  Burke... 
Jacob  Holtzmann... 
R.  H.  Biesecker 

P.  O.  Thorson 

Charles  L.  Thurber. 


H.  D.  Lindermuth. 
Gilbert  R.  Bennett. 


G.  W.  Wright... 
William  Barker.. 
Bart  Marshall.  '.. 
N.  A.  Robertson. 
Ernest  L.  Kelley 


R.  A.  B.  Young 

Charles  N.  Kimball. 


H.  C.  Benham 


Post-Omce. 


Cullman. 


Tucson. 

Little  Rock. 

San  Francisco. 

Denver. 

Greenwich. 

Dover. 

Ocala. 

Atlanta. 

Honolulu.  ' 

Weiser. 


Anderson. 

Spencer. 

Beloit. 

Frankfort. 

New  Orleans. 

Portland. 

Salisbury. 

Orange. 


Minneapolis. 


Kansas  City. 
Helena. 


Reno. 

Manchester. 
Morristown. 
Santa  Fe. 
Brooklyn. 
Lexington. 
Grand  Forks. 
Columbus. 


Auburn. 
Providence. 


Huron. 

Columbia. 

Sherman. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Salisbury. 


Tacoma. 
Sistersville. 


Sheridan. 


*  Political  State  Committees  subject  to  frequent  changes. 
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Qualifications  for  Voting. 


QUALIFICATIONS    FOR    VOTING    IN    EACH    STATE    OF    THE    UNION. 

(Communicated  to  The  World  Almanac  and  corrected  to  date  by  the  Attorneys-General  of  the  respective  States. ) 
In  all  the  States  except  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Oregon,   Utah,    Washington  and    Wyoming    the   right 
to  vote  at  general  elections  is  restricted  to  males  of  21  years  of  age  and  upward.     Women  are  entitled  to  vote  "at  school  electious 
iu  several  States.      (See  article  entitled  "  Woman  Suffrage.") 


States. 


Alabama*. 
Arizona*.. 
Arkansas* 

Calif  rnia* 

Colorado*. 


Conn.* 

Delaware* 

Dis.  of  Col. 
Florida*  .. 

Georgia  (i) 

Idaho  * 


Illinois*... 

Indiana*... 

Iowa  * 

Kansas*... 
Kent' ley*. 

Loulsia'a* 

Th"8e  able 

their  umr,  o 

Maine* 

Maryla'd* 

Mass.  * 

Michigan* 

Minn.* 


Requirements  as  to  Citizenship. 


Citizen  of  United  States  or  alien 

who  has  declared  intention. 
Citizen  of  United  States, male 

or  female  («)  (/i). 
Citizen  of  United  States  or  alien 

who  has  declared  intention. 

Citizen,  male  or  female,  by 
nativity,  naturalisation  (90 
days  prior  to  election)  («). 

Citizen,  native  or  naturalized, 
male  or  female,  who  is  duly 
registered. 

Citizen  of  United  States  who 
ran  read  English  language. 

Citizen  of  the  United  Statest- 

See  foot  note  on  following  pa 
Citizen  of  the  United  States — 

Citizen  of  the  U.S.  who  has  paid 
al  1  his  taxes  since  1877. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States, 
male  or  female. 

Citizenof  theU.S.or  one  who  ob- 
tained certificate  of  natural- 
ization prior  to  Jan.l,1870(v) 

Citizen  or  alien  who  has  de- 
clared intention  and  resided 
1  year  in  United  States. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  (o) 

Citizen  of  U.S.. male  or  female 
oralien  wliodecl'd  intention. 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  (b) 


Miss.* 

Missouri*.. 

Montana*. 
Nebraska* 


<  itizen  of  United  States  (*)  (t). 

to  read  and  write,  or  who  own  $300  w 
r  whose  father  or  grandfather  was  en 


Previous  Residence   Reqlmred. 


In 
State. 


2  yrs.. 
1  yr... 
1  yr... 

1  yr... 

1  yr... 


1  yr... 

1  yr... 

ge. 
1  yr... 

1  yr... 

6  rno 

1  yr.. 


In 
Countv. 


In 

Town 


In    I're- 
cinct 


3  mo.. 


1  yr...  3  mo.. 
30dys  30dys  30  dys 
6  mo..  30  dys  30  dys 


90  dys 
90  dys 


3  mo. 


6  mo. 


Citizen  of  the  United  States  . 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  , 


Citizen  who  can  read  and 
write  (b). 

Citizenof  U.S.  oralien  who  de- 
clared intention  2  yrs.  and  b" 
mos.  prior  to  Nov. 8, 1894  .m. 

Citizen  of  United  states  who 
lias  been  BUCU  for  3  months 
preceding  election  (6). 

Citizen  of  the  Tinted  States 
who  can  read  or  understand 
( 'oustitiition  of  Stale. 

Citizen  of  United  Statesoralien 
who  lias  declared  intention 
not  less  than  1  year  nor  more 
than  C  before  election. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  (h) 

Citizenof  United  Statesoralien 
who  has  declared  Intention 

30  days  before  flection  (b). 


6  mo.. 
6  mo.. 

1  yr... 

2  yrs. 

orth  of 
titled  to 

3  mo.. 
1  yr... 
1  yr... 
6  mo.. 

1  yr... 

2  yrs.. 
1  yr... 

1  yr... 
6  mo. 


6  mo. 
6  mo.. 
30  dys 


30  dys 
6  mo. 


6  mo. 


30  dys 
10  dys 

30  dys 
6  mo 


Persons  Excluded  from  Suffrage. 


90  dys  30 dys  30  dys 


60dys 


60  dys 
I 
30 dys  30 dys 

6  mo 


1  yr 6  mo.. 


30  dys 

10d(?\) 
10  dys 
60  dys 


propert  y      asse  ssed      in 


vote    o  n  Jan.  1 

3  mo..  3  mo.. 
6  mo..  6  mo.. 
6  mo..  6  mo.. 
20d3's  20dys 

30  dys  30 dys 


1  yr...  1  yr... 
60dys  60dys 


30  dys 
40dys30dys 


,  1667. 

3  mo.. 
1  day. 
6  mo .. 
20  dys 

30  dys 

lyr(r) 


10  dys 


Convicted  ot    treason  or  other 

felouies,idiots,vagrants,insane. 

Idiot,  insane,  felon,  under 
guardianship,  t 

Idiots,  insane,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, failure  to  pay  poll-tax, 
U.  S.  soldiers,  or  marines. 

Native  of  China,  idiots,  insane, 
embezzlers  of  public  moneys, 
convicted  of  infamous  crime. t 

While  confined  iu  public  prison, 
under  guardianship, non  com- 
pos mentis,  insane. 

Convicted  of  heinous  crime,  un- 
less pardoned. 

Insane,  paupers  orpersons  con- 
victed of  felony  unpardoned. 

Idiots,  duellists.convicted  of  fel- 
ony or  any  infamous  crime. 

Felons,  unless  pardoned,  idiots 
and  insane. 

Idiots,  insane,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, bigamists,  polygamists, 
uuder  guardianship  (n). 

Convicted  of  felony  or  bribery 
in  elections,  unless  restored 
to  citizenship  (//). 

United  States  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  and  personscon- 
victed  of  infamous  crime  (I). 

Idiots,  insane,  convicted  of  in- 
famous crime,  U.S.  soldiers  (h). 

Convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
insane,  underguardianship(d  i. 

Convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or 
bribery  in  an  election,  idiots, 
and  insane  (/i)  (in). 

Idiots,  insane,  felons,  under  in- 
d ictment,  i  u  mates  of  prison  or 
charitable  institution  except 
soldiers'  home. 

Paupers  and  Indians  not  taxed, 
under  guardianship. t 

Felons  not  pardoned,  lunatics, 
non  compos  mentis,  bribers. 

Paupers  and  persons  under 
guardianship. 

Indians  with   tribal  relations. 


Convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
unpardoned,  under  guardian- 
ship, insane.  Indians  lacking 
customs  ot  civilization. 

Insane,  idiots.  Indians  not  tax- 
ed, felons,  persons  who  have 
not  paid  taxes,  bigamists. 

Persons  iu  poorhouses  or  asy- 
lums at  public  expense,  those 
In  prison,  or  convicted  of  in- 
famous crimes  (/.-). 

Felons  not  pardoned,  idiots, 
ine,  I  odfans  (p)  (jg). 

Convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
unless  restored  to  civil  rights, 
persons  unit  compos  vientis(lt). 


*  Australian  Hallot  law  or  a  modihcation  of  it  in  force.  f  Or  a  person  unable  to  read  the  Constitution  In  English  and  to  write 
bis  name,  (a)  Or  citizens  of  Mexico  who  desire  to  become  citizens  under  treaties  of  1848  and  1854.  On  Women  c:in  vote  in  school 
elections,  (c)  Clergymen  are  qualified  after  six  months'  residence  in  precinct,  (d)  Also  public  embezzlers  person!  iruilty  of  bribery, 
or  dishonorably  discharged  soldiers  from  U.8.  service,  unless  reinstated,  (g)  Also  .soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  in  U.S.  service. 
( h  i  No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  deemed  a  resident  because  stationed  in  the  State,      (i)  The  Australian    system  sometimes 

Frevnils  in  municipal  primaries  in  Georgia,  but    same   is  ma  le  applicable  by  rule  of  party  ordering  primary  and  not  by  the   law. 
k)  Also  soldiers  (except  those  living  in  soldiers' homes),  sallorsaud  marines  in  I'.  >.  -  1)   During  term   tixed  bv  court, 

(m)  Widows  and  spinsters  owning  property  or  having  ward  of  school  age  m  iv  vote  la  school  elections.  I  n  i  Also  inmates  of 
house',  of  ill  fame.     (  o  )  Won  vote  in  school  and  cty  elections.     <  p  I  Indians  who  have  not  severe!  tribal   relations,     (r) 

In  municipal  elections  must  be  a  resident,  (s)  Women  la  (-payers  allowed  to  vote  on  tax  propositions,  (ti  I'o  I  1st«.  must  be 
paid  to  date  by  Dec.  31  of  each  year,  for  two  years  preceding  year  in  which  lie  offers  t..  vote.  ( u  )  Or  by  Oueretaro  treat;  .  (v) 
Women  cau  vote  in  all  elections  except  those  pertaining  to  Constitutional  officers  or  Constitutional  propositions. 
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States. 


Nevada  * .. 

N.Hamp.* 
N.  Jersey* 


N.Mexico. 


N.  York*.. 


Woman  other 
ings  to  raise 
preced.ng    as 


Requirements  as  to  Citizenship. 


Citizen  of  the  United  States.. 


N.  Car 

N.  Dak.*. 


Ohio*.  . 

Okla.*.. 
Oregon ' 

Penna.  * 


Rhode  I.* 
S.  Car 

S.  Dak.*... 


Tenn.* 
Texas*. 


Utah*. . 


Vermont* 

Virginia* 
Wash'n*  .. 


WestVa.* 
Wis.* 

Wyom.  *... 


Citizen  of  the  United  States  (a) 
Citizen  of  the  United  States. . . . 


Citizen  of  the  United  States(a) 


Citizen  who  shall  have  been  a 
citizen  for  ninety  days  prior 
to  election. 

wise  qualified  but  for  sex  may  vote  at  vill 

money  by  tax  or  assessment  if  she  owns 

sessment  roll. 


Citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Citizen  of  the   United   States 
and  civilized  Indian  t  (a). 


Citizen  of  the  United  States  (a) 


Citizen  of  United  States  (a)  (j) 

Citizen  of  U.  S.,  male  or  female, 
or  alien  who  declared  inten 
tion  more  than  1  year  prior 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  at 
least  one  month,  and  if  22 
years  old  or  more  must  have 
paid  tax  within  two  years. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  (e) 

Citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
alien  who  has  declared  inten 
tion,  Indian  who  has  severed 
tribal  relations  (o). 

Citizen  of  the  U.  S.  who  has  paid 
poll-tax  of  preceding  year. 

Citizen  of  the  U.  S.  or  alien  who 
has  declared  intention  six 
months  prior  to  election  (m). 

Citizen  of  the  United  States, 
male  or  female, 90  days  prior 
to  election. 

Citizen  of  the  United  States... 


See  note  at  foot  of  page 

Citizen  of  U.  S. ,  male  or 
female,  and  all  electors  of 
Territory  prior  to  Statehood. 

Citizen  of  the  State 


Citizen  of  U.  S. ,  civilized  In- 
dians t  («) . 


Previous   Rksidkncb   Required 


In 

State. 


6  mo. 

6  mo. 
1  yr.. 


lyr. 
1  yr .... 


age  elec 
propert 


2yrs.. 
1  yr... 

1  yr... 

1  yr.. 

6  mo. 

to  ele 
lyr. 


2  yrs.. 
2yr(c) 

6  mo§ 


1  yr. 
1  yr., 

1  yr.... 

1  yr... 

2  yrs.. 
1  yr... 

1  yr... 

1  yr... 


Citizen  ox  the  United  States,  1  yr.. 
male  or  female. 


In 

County. 


30  dys 

6  mo. 
5  mo. 


90  dys 


4  mo. 


tions(s) 
y  assess 


6  mo„ 
6  mo.. 

30  dys 

6  mo.. 
No(n) 
ction. 


In 

Town . 


In  Pre- 
cinct 


30  dys 
6  mo.. 


1  yr... 
30dys 

6  mo. 
6  mo.. 


4  mo. 


3  mo.. 

1  yr... 
90  dys 


60  dys 


(0 


or  town 
ed  upon 


90  dys 

20  dys 

30dys 
None. 


30  dys 
6   mo.. 


6  mo. 
4  mo. 

10  dys 


6  mo.. 


60  dys 


3  mo.. 

1  yr... 
30  dys 


10  dys 


30  dys 


(O 


me  e  t 
the    last 


4  mo. 
90  dys 

20  dys 

30  dys 

None. 

2  mo. 


4   mo.. 
10  dys 


(d) 


60  dys 


3  mo. 

30  dys 
30  dys 


(d) 
10  dys 


Persons  Excluded  from  Suffrage. 

Idiots,  insane,  unpardoned  con- 
victs. 

Paupers,  insane,  idiots  (h). 

Idiots.paupers.insaue.convicted 
of  certain  crime,  unless  par- 
doned or  restored  by  law  O). 

Idiots,  insane,  felons,  unless 
restored  to  political  rights, 
Indians  not  taxed. 

Offenders  against  elective  fran- 
chise rights,  guilty  of  bribery, 
betting  on  elections,  and  per- 
sons convicted  of  a  felony  and 
not  restored  to  citizenship  by 
the  Executive.  Convicts  in 
House  of  Refuge  or  Reform- 
atory not  disqualified. 

Convicted  of  felony  or  infamous 
crime,  idiots,  lunatics  (o). 

Under  guardianshipjribal  Indi- 
ans.persons  non  compos  mentis , 
or  convicted  of  felony  or  trea- 
son unless  pardoned. 

Idiots,  insane,  and  felons,  per- 
sons in  U.S.  military  and  naval 
service  on  duty  in  Ohio. 

Felons  (p),  idiots,  insane,  pau- 
pers (q). 

Idiots,  insane,  convicted  of  fel- 
ony, Chinese,  U.  S.  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

Convicted  of  perjury  and  fraud 
as  election  officers,  or  bribery 
of  voters. 

Paupers,  lunatics  (g). 

Felons,  bribery  unless  par- 
doned, insane,  paupers. 

Under  guardianship,  insane, 
convicted  of  treason  or  felony, 
unless  pardoned,  U.S.  soldiers, 
seamen,  and  marines. 

Convicted  of  bribery  or  other 
infamous  offence. 

Idiots,  lunatics,  paupers,  felons 
unless  pardoned  or  restored, 
U.  S.  soldiers,  marines,  and 
seamen  (in). 

Idiots,  insane,  convicted  of  trea- 
son or  crime  against  elective 
f ranchise,unless pardoned  O). 

Those  lacking  approbation  of 
local  board  of  civil  authority. 

Idiots,  lunatics,  paupers  (/)  (j). 

Idiots,  lunatics,  convicted  of 
infamous  crimes,  Indians  not 
taxed. 

Paupers,  idiots,  lunatics,  con- 
victed of  treason,  felony,  or 
bribery  at  elections. 

Insane,  convicted  of  treason  or 
felony(p)  betting  on  elections, 
duellists. 


10  dys  Idiots,  insane,  felons,  unable 
to  read  State  Constitution  in 
the  English  language. 


*  Australian  Ballot  law  or  a  modification  of  it  in  force.  +  Indian  must  have  severed  tribal  relations.  §One  year's  residence  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  election  required,  (a)  Women  can  vote  in  school  elections,  (c)  Ministers  in  charge  of  an  organized  church 
and  teachers  of  public  schools  are  entitled  to  vote  after  six  months'  residence  in  the  State,  (d)  Actual  residence  in  the  precinct  or 
district  required,  (e)  Who  has  paid  six  months  before  election  all  taxes  then  due,  and  can  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  State 
Constitution,  or  can  show  that  he  owns  and  has  paid  all  taxes  due  the  previous  year  on  property  in  the  State  assessed  at  $300  or  more, 
(f )  Or  convicted  of  b.ibery,  embezzlement  of  public  funds, treason,  forgery,  perjury,  felony,  and  petty  larceny,  duellists  and  abettors, 
unless  pardoned  by  Legislature,  (g)  Or  personsnon  compos  mentis,  sentence  to  State  Prison  for  one  year  or  more  takes  away  right 
to  vote  until  restored  by  General  Assembly,  under  guardianship,  (h)  And  those  unable  to  read  and  write  English,  (j)  No 
soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  deemed  a  resident  because  stationed  in  the  State.  (1)  Thirty  days  in  election  district,  (m )  In 
cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  all  persons  exempt  from  payment  of  poll  tax  must  procure  certificate  of  exemption  from 
county  tax  collector  and  hive  their  names  placed  on  list  of  qualified  voters  in  said  city,  (n)  Must  be  resident  of  county  to 
•vote  for  county  officers,  (o)  All  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  whose  ancestor  was  not  entitled  to  vote  prior  to  Jan.  1, 
18t>7.  (p)  Unless  restored  to  civil  rights,  (q)  Except  Federal  and  Confederate  ex-soldiers,  (r)  Those  unable  to  read  and 
write  State  Constitution,     (s")  The  general  law  does  not  apply  always  to  villages  organized  under  special  charters. 

In  Virginia — Voting  qualifications.  All  persons  who  six  months  before  the  election  have  paid  theirState  poll-taxes  for  the 
three  preceding  years.  Also  any  person  who  served  in  time  of  war  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Confederate 
States,  or  of  any  State  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Kesidents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  never  had  the  right  to  vote  therein  for  national  officers,  or  on  other  matters  of  national 
concern,  after  the  Territory  embraced  in  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  became  the  seat  of  the  general  government. 
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REQUIREMENTS    REGARDING    REGISTRATION    OF    VOTERS. 

(Continuation  of  ' '  Qualifications  for  Voting, ' '  on  preceding  pages. ) 
This  registration  of  voters  is  required  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado. 


In  Ohio  it  is  required  in  cities  of  11,800  to  100,000  population  in  Presidential  years:  annually  in 
cities  of  100,000  or  over. 

In  Illinois  registration  of  voters  is  required  bylaw.  In  all  incorporated  cities,  villages  and  towns, 
which  have  adopted  the  Election  Commissioner  act  of  the  State,  persons  not  registered  are  not 
entitled  to  vote;  but  elsewhere  generally  they  can  vote  if  not  registered  by  swearing  in  their  votes,  and 
producing  one  witness,  a  householder  and  registered  voter  of  the  voting  district,  as  to  their 
qualifications  as  electors  severally. 

In  Iowa  in  cities  having  3, 500  inhabitants.     In  Nebraska  in  cities  of  over  7,000  inhabitants. 

In  Kentucky  in  all  cities  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  lourth  classes,  in  Kansas  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes,  in  North  Dakota  in  cities  and  villages  of  800  inhabitants  and  over,  in  Ohio  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  Classes. 

In  Missouri  it  is  required  in  citiesof  100,000  inhabitants  and  over.  In  Oklahoma  itis  required 
in  all  cities  of  the  first  class.  In  Rhode  Island  no u- taxpayers  are  required  to  register  yearly  before 
June 30.     The  registration  of  voters  is  not  required  in  Arkansas  or  Texas. 

In  Washington  registration  of  voters  is  required  annually  in  all  cities  and  towns,  and  in  all  voting 
precincts  having  a  voting  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  more. 

In  Maine,  in  cities  and  towns  of  over  2,000  inhabitants. 


WOMAN    SUFFRACE. 
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I 


In  the  United  States  women  possess  suffrage  upon  equal  terms  with  men  at  all  elections  in 
Wyoming,  established  in  1869;  in  Cohsrado,  in  1893Tin  Utah,  in  1896fin  IdahOjin  1896;  In  Wash- 
ington, in  1910,  in  California,  in  1911;  in  Arizona,  Kansas,  and  Oregon,  in  1912;imd  in  Nevada  and 
Montana,  in  1914.  During  1913  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alaska  granted  full  suffrage  to 
women,  and  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois  extended  all  the  franchise  rights  within  its  power  to 
bestow,  namely,  for  all  the  offices  not  created  by  the  State  Constitution."^ 

During  1914  the  woman  suffrage  question  was  acted  upon  as  follows: 

The  efforts  to  obtain  Congressional  sanction  of  the  woman  suffrage  cause  received  a  setback 
February  3,  when  the  Democratic  members  in  caucus  declined  to  agree  to  the  proposition  that  a 
committee  on  woman  suffrage  be  created  by  the  House.  The  caucus  adopted  a  resolution  that 
equal  suffrage  was  a  question  pertaining  to  the  States  and  not  the  National  Government.  The 
New  Jersey  Assembly,  February  3,  passed  the  resolution  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
giving  women  the  ballot.  The  South  African  Assembly,  February  18,  rejected  a  bill  providing  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.  The  Woman  Suffrage  bill  was  killed  in  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates,  February  18.  The  measure  provided  for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  give  women  the  right  to  vote.  The  New  Jersey  State  Senate,  February  24,  passed  the  House 
resolution  amending  the  New  Jersey  Constitution  to  give  votes  to  women.  It  must  pass  the  next 
Legislature  before  going  to  the  male  voters  for  ratification.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Constitution  which  would  give  the  women  the  right  to  vote  was  passed  by 
the  State  Senate  March  10.  This  is  the  first  time  such  an  amendment  ever  passed  either  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  March  10,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  3,  the  New  York  State  Senate  passed  Senator 
Foley's  bill  for  the  appointment  of  women  watchers  at  the  polls  when  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  providing  for  woman  suffrage,  is  submitted  to  the  voters.  The  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  March  11,  rejected  the  Woman  Suffrage  bill.  March  13,  the  Kentucky  House  rejected 
a  woman  suffrage  constitutional  amendment.  The  joint  resolution  providing  for  submitting  to  the 
States  a  constitutional  amendment  for  woman  suffrage  was  put  on  its  final  passage  in  the  United 
States  Senate  March  19,  and  received  a  majority  of  one,  the  vote  being  35  to  34.  As  a  two-thirds 
vote  was  necessary,  the  resolution  was  killed.  March  26  the  Massachusetts  House  adopted  a  woman 
suffrage  provision  previously  passed  by  the  Senate.  A  Woman's  Suffrage  bill  was  Introduced  in 
the  Porto  Rican  Legislature  in  March.  Women  helped  to  decide  elections  In  Alaska  in  April,  which 
was  the  first  election  sine*  the  Territorial  Legislature  passed  the  Enfranchisement  act.  May  6  the 
British  House  of  Lords  rejected  a  measure  extending  the  Parliamentary  suffrage  to  those  women 
who  already  vote  in  municipal  elections.  June  9  the  Danish  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  measure 
giving  the  suffrage  to  women,  removing  the  property  qualification  and  changing  the  method  of  elect- 
ing members  of  the  upper  house.  A  Woman  Suffrage  bill  was  rejected  by  Parliament,  August  23, 
in  Sweden.     The  vote  on  it  was  favorable  in  the  Second  Chamber,  but  adverse  in  the  First. 

At  the  election  held  November  3  the  equal  suffrage  amendment  was  defeated  in  five  out  of 
seven  States  which  voted  on  the  amendment.  The  States  in  which  it  was  defeated  were  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.    — 

Women  have  school  suffrage  in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and  Alaska.  In  Iowa  women  may 
vote  at  all  school  or  municipal  elections  upon  any  proposition  to  vote  bonds  or  Increase  the  tax  le\  ics. 

Abroad,  women  have  full  Parliamentary  suffrage  In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  iBle  of  Man, 
Finland,  Norwav,  and  Iceland.  They  have  municipal  suffrage  on  the  same  terms  as  men  through- 
out the  British  Isles  and  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  a  certain  measure  of  municipal  fr. 
rights  in  nine  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  the  cities  of  Belize  In  British  Honduras,  Rangoon 
in  Burmah,  and  Baroda  and  Bombay  in  British  India.  In  certain  districts  of  Austria,  Germany. 
Hungary,  and   I  \omen  who  own  property  arc  allowed  to  cast  their  votes  on  various  communal 

m. itters  cither  In  their  own  persons  or  through  proxies.  In  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  France,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Rumania,  and  Switzerland  women  have  no  political  rights  whatever,  nut  arc  permitted 
to  vote  for  certain  administrative  boards — education:!!,  philanthropic,  correctional  or  Industrial. 

The  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  is  composed  of  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tions comprising   twenty-six  nations.       Its  officers   are:      President.    Carrie   Chapman    (alt,    _'    \\  I 


Headquarters,  7  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 

The  officers  of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  are:  Rev.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw. -New  York,  President;  Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  111..  First  Vice-President;  Mrs. 
Desha  Breckinridge,  Lexington,  Kv.,  Second  Vice-President;  Katharine  B.  Davis,  Now  York, 
Third  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Susan  W.  FltzGerald.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass..  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Rogers,  New  Haven,  Ct..  Treasurer;    Mrs.  Helen  G.   Miller,  Columbia,   Mo.,   First 
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Auditor;   Mrs.   Medill   McCormick,   Chicago,  111.,   Second   Auditor.      National    Headquarters,  505 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  New  York  State  Association  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  has  its  central  office  in  New 
York  City.  Its  officers  are  as  follows:  Miss  Alice  H.  Chittenden,  President;  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge, 
Mrs.  Elihu  Root,  Mrs.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Scott,  Miss  Eleanor  G.  Hewitt, 
Mrs.  George  D.  Miller,  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Northrup,  Vice-Presidents;  Mrs.  John  A.  Church, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Loomis,  Secretary,  Engineering  Societies  Building,  37  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City.  There  are  also  organizations  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Oregon,  Iowa, 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Nevada.  These  are  founded  with  the  object  of 
testifying  to  legislative  committees  and  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press  that  the  opposition 
to  woman  suffrage  is  based  upon  what  is  claimed  to  be  "intelligent  conviction  of  the  majority  of 
representative  women  in  all  lines  of  social,  industrial  and  domestic  progress."  Pamphlets  with 
information  as  to  the  objects  of  the  association  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary. 

New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  founded  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  1869.  President, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  294  West  Ninety-second  Street,  New  York  City;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Nicolas  Shaw  Fraser.  Geneseo,  N.  Y.;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Cannon,  288  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Childs.  The  number  of  enrolled  members  of  the 
association  is  200,000;  assembly  district  organizations,  154;  campaign  district  Chairmen,  12.  Head- 
Quarters,  303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    WOMEN    VOTERS. 

Organized  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  January,  1911,  on  call  of  the  Governors  of  five  suffrage  States, 
each  Governor  sending  a  woman  commissioner.  President,  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  Devoe,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Vice-President,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  111.;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Bertha  K.  Kittilsen,  605  Perkins  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Cora  S.  King. 
Congressional  Headquarters,  63  The  Olympia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EMPIRE    STATE    CAMPAIGN    COMMITTEE. 

Chairman,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Howland;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles 
L.  Tiffany.  Woman's  Suffrage  Party,  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  Chairman;  Equal  Franchise  Society, 
Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield,  President;  Men's  League  for  Woman  Suffrage,  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  Presi- 
dent; Collegiate  League,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tiffany,  President.  Main  Headquarters,  303  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
MAN-SUFFRAGE    ASSOCIATION    OPPOSED    TO    POLITICAL    SUFFRAGE    FOR    WOMEN. 

Treasurer,  Louis  T.  Romaine;  Secretary,  Arthur  B.  Church.     Headquarters,  27  William  Street. 

"This  society  organized  in  1913  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  legislative  committees  and  the 
people  generally  that  the  giving  of  political  suffrage  to  women  generally  would  draw  their  interest 
and  attention  from  home  duties  which  they  alone  can  discharge,  would  bring  selfish  and  artful 
women  to  the  front,  attract  them  by  political  prizes,  and  tend  to  produce  freak  legislation.  We 
call  ourselves  the  Home  Rule  party." 

NATIONAL    DEMOCRATIC    LEAGUE    OF    CLUBS. 

President,  Frank  S.  Clark,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Secretary,  William  C.  Liller  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Treasurer,  C.  Arthur  Haulenbeck,  Jr.,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

The  National  Democratic  League  of  Clubs  is  engaging  actively  in  the  work  of  adding  to  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  the  nation.  Its  labors  are  purely  a  party  work,  aiming  simply  at  the  increase  of  Democratic 
strength.  The  league  exists  as  a  vote-getting  auxiliary  of  the  regular  Democratic  organizations,  and  its 
success  depends  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Democrats  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  aim  and 
endeavor  of  the  National  Democratic  League  of  Clubs  to  aid  in  work  of  organization  and  to  help  the  regu- 
lar organizations  to  achieve  greater  success. 

The  league  is  a  union  or  federation  of  Democratic  clubs  and  associations,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  now  in  its  seventh  year.  At  the  bi-annual  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  3-4,  1912, 
thirty-three  States  of  the  Union  were  represented.  Its  management  is  intrusted  to  a  board  of  directors 
composed  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  party,  who  take  an  active  interest  in  its  success. 

The  National  Democratic  League  of  Clubs  is  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  either  advocating  or 
opposing  any  Democrat  before  he  shall  have  leen  chosen  by  the  constituted  bodies  or  of  furthering  the 
Interests  of  any  man  or  set  of  men,  before  being  indorsed  by  the  party,  but  for  the  attainment  and  preser- 
vation of  unity,  the  upbuilding  of  the  party,  and  the  promotion  of  its  principles  and  welfare.  Nor  is  It  in- 
tended that  any  club  or  the  League  of  Clubs  shall  usurp  the  functions  of  the  several  State,  county  or  district 
committees,  but  rather  work  in  harmony  and  in  co-operation  with  them. 

The  National   Democratic  League  of  Clubs  aims: 

To  make  loyal  Democrats  of  young  men  who  are  about  to  cast  their  first  votes. 

To  explain  clearly  to  the  foreign-born  voters  the  practical  helpfulness  and  patriotic  purposes  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  to  enlist  the  new-made  citizen  in  its  ranks,  thus  making  them  good  Democrats  and 
therefore  better  Americans. 

To  confirm  in  the  wavering  an  inclination  toward  Democracy  and  to  make  a  habit  of  party  fealty. 

To  preach  early  and  late,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  politics  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

To  enlist  voters,  regardless  of  previous  party  affiliations,  in  the  cause  of  Democracy,  by  everj*  hon- 
orable means. 

State  Leagues  or  Federations  of  Democratic  clubs,  co-operating  with  the  National  League,  have 
been  organized  In  forty  of  the  States  and  have  a  membership  in  excess  of  875,000.  Affiliated  clubs 
have  been  organized  in  every  State. 

The  league  has  headquarters  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,"  and  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOCIALIST    PARTY    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE. 

Walter  Lanfeksiek,  ExecutiveSecretary,803  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111.  This  organ- 
ization, known  nationally  as  the  socialist  Party,  is  officially  known  as  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Public  Ownership  Party  in  Minnesota,  to  conform  to  the  election  laws  in  those 
States.  The  National  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  five  members,  elected  by  the  National 
Committee.  The  Executive  Secretary'as  elected  in  like  manner.  The  term  of  office  is  one  year.  The 
following  are  the  Executive  Committee:  Victor  L.  Berger,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  J.  Stitt  Wilson,  Berkeley, 
(al.  ;  Lewis  .1.  Duncan,  Butte,  Mont.;  James  H.Mau  re  r,  Reading,  Pa.:  Adolph  Germer,  Springfield, 
III.  The  National  Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  from  each  organized  State  orTerritory, 
of  which  there  are  49.  Representation  is  as  follows:  The  National  Committee  consists  of  the  State 
Secretaries  of  all  organized  States  and  Territories,  or  such  other  person  as  the  members  of  the  party 
in  the  state  elect  by  referendum  vote,  with  one  additional  member  from  each  State  or  Territory  for 
every  three  thousand  members  in  good  standing  in  such  State  or  Territory.  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  representation  to  which  each  State  or  Territory  may  be  entitled,  the  National  Secretary 
computes  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  the  average  dues-paying  membership  of  such  State  or 
Territory  for  the  preceding  year.  Three  rears'  consecutive  membership  in  the  party  is  necessary  to 
qualify  for  membership  in  the  National  Committee. 
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SOCIALIST    LABOR    PARTY. 

Arnold  Petersen,  National  Secretary,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City.  Representative  on 
International  Socialist  Bureau,  Arthur  Elmer  Reimer.  National  Executive  Committee — Cali- 
fornia, Sidney  Armer;  Colorado,  Andrew  Ohman;  Connecticut,  J.  P.  Johnson;  Illinois,  Jacob  Bobin- 
sky;  Indiana,  Ernst  Viewegb;  Massachusetts,  Arthut  E.  Reimer;  Michigan,  Max  Eisenberg;  Minne- 
sota, Samuel  Johnson;  Missouri,  H.  J.  Poelling;  New  Jersey,  Wm.  Carroll;  New  York,  Patrick  E. 
De  Lee;  Ohio,  John  D.  Goerke;  Pennsylvania,  G.  G.  Anton;  Texas,  K.  E.  Choate;  Virginia,  Godfrey 
Kinder;  Washington,  John  C.  Shafer;  Wisconsin,  Albert  Schnabel. 

The  party  is  organized  in  local  organizations  known  as  "sections,"  such  sections  existing  in 
thirty  States.  Seven  persons,  five  of  whom  must  be  actual  wage-workers,  may  form  a  section,  pro- 
viding they  acknowledge  the  platform,  Constitution  and  resolutions  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  and 
do  not  belong  to  any  other  political  party.  But  if  more  than  seven  propose  to  organize  a  section 
then  at  least  three-fourths  must  be  actual  wage-workers.  In  places  where  no  section  exists,  or  where 
none  can  be  formed,  any  person  complying  with  the  aforesaid  provisions  may  become  a  member-at- 
large  upon  application  to  the  National  Executive  Committee.  Sections  are  not  permitted  to  charge 
initiation  fees.  All  questions  of  importance  arising  within  the  party  are  decided  by  general  vote. 
At  each  meeting  of  the  section  a  Chairman  is  elected,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  all  standing 
committees.  

STREET    ACCIDENTS    IN    THE    UNITED    KINCDOM. 

(Report  of  United  States  Consul-General,  London.) 
Highway  accidents  have  increased  so  rapidly  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  very  extensive 
introduction  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  that  in  the  twelve  months  ended  December  31, 
1913,  the  number  of  those  killed  on  the  highways  in  town  and  country  reached  the  large  total  of 
2,099,  while  42,544  were  injured,  which  was  an  average  of  nearly  six  killed  and  of  more  than  122 
cases  of  injury  for  each  day  of  the  year.     The  statistics  for  the  past  five  years  are  given  below: 


Years. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Total. 

Years. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Total. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1,151 
1,327 
1,557 

16,872 
29,750 
33,053 

18,023 
31,077 
35,210 

1912 

1913 

1,764 
2,099 

36,833 
42,544 

38,597 
44.643 

The  distribution  of  accidents  in  1913  among  the  different  classes  of  vehicles  was  as  follows: 


Classes. 

Fatal. 

Nod-  Fatal. 

Classes. 

Fatal. 

Non- Fatal* 

Motor  cars,  motor  vans,  etc. 

971 

226 

178 

7 

18,497 

3,722 

6,708 

66 

Horse-drawn  tramcars 

40 

Motor  omnibuses 

Total 

717 

13,511 

2,099 

42,544 

In  the  succeeding  table  the  fatal  accidents  for  the  four  years  1910  to  1913,  inclusive,  classified 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  vehicle  causing  it,  are  given: 


Classes. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

751 

199 
135 

1913 

971 
226 
178 

Classes. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Motor  cars,  motor  vans,  etc. 

478 

82 

112 

633 
117 

123 

Horse  omnibuses 

15 

1 

639 

10 

4 

670 

7 

7 

Motor  omnibuses 

Horse-drawn  tramcars 

Other  horse  vehicles 

Electric  tramcars 

672 

717 

In  the  city  of  London  proper,  which  embraces  the  mile  square  in  what  may  be  called  the  financial 
section  of  London,  17  persons  were  killed  and  1,210  injured  in  1913,  while  In  the  metropolitan  police 
district  579  were  killed  and  18,365  injured.  In  the  whole  of  the  London  area,  which  includes  both 
the  city  proper  and  the  metropolitan  police  district,  190  of  the  deaths  resulting  from  street  accidents 
were  caused  by  motor  omnibuses,  187  by  other  motor  vehicles,  58  by  electric  tramcars,  and  161  by 
horse-drawn  vehicles  other  than  tramcars  or  omnibuses. 

Injuries  to  7,174  persons  were  inflicted  by.  motor  cars,  motor  vans,  etc.,  while  3,683  accidents 
were  caused  by  motor  omnibuses,  3,053  by  electric  tramcars,  20  by  horse  omnibuses,  25  by  horse- 
drawn  tramcars,  and  5,720  by  other  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  in  the  London  metropolitan  police 
district  and  the  city  proper  for  the  past  five  years: 


Years. 

Metropolitan 
Police  District. 

City  of  London. 

Years. 

1912. . . 
1913. . . 

Metropolitan 
Police  District. 

City  of  London. 

Fatal. 

Non-Fatal. 

Fatal. 

Non-Fatal. 

Fatal. 

Non- Fatal. 

Fatal. 

Non-Fatal. 

1009 .  .  . 
1910.  .. 
1911  .  .  . 

287 
34s 
385 

11,731 
12,493 

13.S49 

16 
19 
25 

1,354 
1,363 
1,405 

514 
579 

15,291 
18,365 

24 
17 

1,360 
1,210 

Liverpool  came  next  to  London,  with  33  deaths  and  1,765  accidents,  followed  by  Birmingham 
with  44  deaths  and  1,546  accidents,  by  Manchester  with  41  deaths  and  1,085  accidents,  and  Glasgow 
with  40  deaths  and  845  accidents. 
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Deficiencies 

Legislative,      Executive     ami 

Judicial 

Sundry  Civil 

Support  of  the  Army 

Naval   Service 

Indian  Service 

Rivers  and  Harbors 

-  and  Fortifications 

Military  Aradeiuv 

Poat-Otfice  Department 

Pensions 

Consular  and  Diplomatic... 

Agricultural  Department 

■net  of  Columbia 

Kiel  aunt  ion  Pond 

l;.  hots  and  Miscellaneous.... 


Totals. 


••••••••••••a      • • • • ■ 


1903. 


$42,662,723.93 

32,832.91". 5d 
94,116,148.98 

,247.61 

-,4s5.47 

9,958,847.81 

.94  .00 
9,316,745."0 

.'134.87 
Indefinite. 
;. ooo.oo 

3,538,852.72 
11. •■72,106.00 
10,001,888.86 


lit  10. 


14,086,21-.. 7- 


027,516,246  .S3 


$18,913,556.88 

32,007,049.00 
117,842,109.86 
101,196,888.34 

136.935,199.05 
11,851. 

l),964.00 

8,170,111.00 

1,581.83 

Indefinite, 

,000.00 

10,699,531.49 


1911. 


1,3  :4,571.6fi 


648,191,676.26 


1919. 


823,045,612.11 

84,158,  V6T.O0 

.198.82 
95. 440,567.6:. 
181,410 

(98.00 
0,541.60 
6,617 

l,856,249.s7 
Indefinite. 

-, OOO.Oo 

4,116,081.41 

13,487,636.00 

10,608,045.99 

20,020,000.00 

: :, 544,798.29 


663,725,794*1 


*10,028,52i;.t>4 

35,378. 14'. S5 

1.15,241,935.34 

93, 374, 755.97 

.,509.94 

80,8*3.419.0" 
6,473,707.00 

1,494.01 
Indefinite. 

153.(1  88, 000 .00 
. 
1,018.00 
12,056,786.60 


1913. 


$8,155,587.25 

31.245,356,75 

,  ■  4.io 

-.712.9- 

19  1,11  : 

8,990,970.66 

4,086,985.00 

1,0'   i. 

Indefinite 

165,146,145.84 

.047.41 

,1(  8.00 

10,675,833.50 


1,130,678.81       7,642,359.03 


(134,649,561 .40617,382,118.84 


1914. 


^97,080,519.99 


85,11 
106,7  1 

94.    I 
14". 7 18,434 

9.-1 
51,11- 
5,2 1- 
1,09 

Indefinite 
180,300,000. 

17,986.945. 

11.3S3.739 


50 

ol 
;.l 
53 

.•17 

.00 
00 
81 

00 

M 

oo 
00 


445.1 


684,767,276.26 


1915. 


♦23,828,999.41 

7M.37 
103,080,275.74 
101.019. 

,716.61 
9,771,1109.76 

,000.00 

5,*27   ^ 

997.899.54 
Indefinite. 
169,150,000.00 
4,809,856.66 

12,171,457.28 


14,878,428.99 


674,190,062.86 
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<State  ilactg  platforms  of  1914  on  National  Xnnntu. 

The  following  references  to  national  questions  appeared  in  the  platforms  of  State  Conventions 
in  1914.  In  all  the  conventions  purely  State  or  local  matters  were  also  considered,  and  in  many 
occupied  more  space  than  that  devoted  to  national  issues. 

DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTIONS. 


California — We  declare  our  faith  in  the  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  pledge 
him  our  support  in  discharging  the  grave  duties 
and  solving  the  complex  problems  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  called  by 
the  people.  In  dealing  with  the  painful  prob- 
lems of  the  stricken  Republic  of  Mexico  he  has 
won  and  deserves  the  unstinted  approval  of  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

We  indorse  all  the  legislative  acts  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  and  commend  the  Administration 
for  cleaving  to  a  line  of  party  progress  and  for 
being  keenly  sensitive  to  the  settled  will  of  the 
people. 

We  reaffirm  the  Democratic  policy  of  opposi- 
tion to  Asiatic  labor  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  favor  Federal  action  which  will  make  the 
exclusion  of  such  labor  permanent. 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  Primary 
Election  law. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  so  that  our  products  may  be 
transported  over  seas  under  the  American  flag. 
Colorado — We  condemn  violence,  whether  by 
corporations  or  labor  organizations.  Beyond 
the  limits  of  self-defence  of  life  and  property  no 
organization  should  be  allowed  to  take  upon 
itself  the  Governmental  function  of  the  preser- 
vation of  law  and  order. 

We  favor  local  option  in  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  all 
laws  and  ordinances  for  its  regulation. 

Connecticut — The  Democratic  party  of  Con- 
necticut, in  State  Convention  assembled,  reaf- 
firms its  allegiance  to  the  time-honored  princi- 
ples of  Democracy  and  heartily  indorses  the  Dem- 
ocratic Administration  of  national  affairs  under 
the  able  leadership  of   Woodrow   Wilson. 

We  again  declare'  in  favor  of  that  system  of 
party  nominations  known  as  the  direct  primary 
and  nomination  by  petition,  and  also  the  ini- 
tiative    and     referendum. 

We  favor  the  short  ballot,  general  laws  which 
will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  special  legis- 
lation, a  central  purchasing  agency  for  State  in- 
stitutions, the  fostering  and  encouragement  of 
agricultural  interest,  the  extension  of  the  good 
roads  movement  as  rapidly  as  a  sound  adminis- 
tration of  the  State's  finances  will  permit  and 
the  extension  of  the  State's  campaign  against 
tuberculosis. 

We  favor  such  changes  in  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  law  as  the  experience  of  two  years 
has  shown  are  needful  for  its  most  beneficial  op- 
eration. 

We  recognize  the  widespread  interest  in  woman 
suffrage  and  pledge  ourselves  to  support  the  sub- 
mission of  a  constitutional  amendment  enfran- 
chising women  to  the  votes  of  the  State.        ' 

Illinois — In  the  light  of  this  Nation's  need  of 
further  constructive  legislation  and  administra- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  record  already  made, 
we  believe  that  public  interest  demands  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  be  re-elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  now  pledge  to  him  the 
support  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Illinois  for 
renomination   and   re-election   in    1916. 

The  platform  calls  attention  to  the  successful 
handling  by  the  Democratic  National  Adminis- 
tration of  the  following  problems:  Mexican  situ- 
ation, income  tax,  tariff  revision,  currency  law, 
anti-trust  laws  and  the  European  war. 

Establishment  of  a  merchant  marine,  the 
restoration  of  the  United  States  to  its  rightful 
place  among  the  maritime  nations  and  the  up- 
building of  our  foreign  trade  go  hand  in  hand. 

Iowa — The  party  has  given  the  people  in 
Woodrow  Wilson  a  Chief  Executive  endowed  with 
a  vision  of  democracy,  the  genius  of  equipment, 
the  seal  of  noble  purpose  and  the  morality  of  the 
truly  great. 

We  favor  such  changes  in  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation laws  as  will  protect  heads  of  families 
engaged  in  the  industries  of  Iowa  against  the 
present  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  un- 


married man  and  the  correction  of  other  existing 
inequalities  in  the  law. 

Favoring  as  we  do  the  principle  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  we  recognize  in  that  principle 
the  best  method  of  submitting  to  the  people  the 
question  of  woman  suffrage,  questions  of  ex- 
traordinary State  expenditures  and  similar  ques- 
tions of  State-wide  character. 

We  advocate  an  amendment  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act  which  will  restore  the  common 
law  rule.  A  shipper  or  passenger  should  not  be 
bound  by  a  limitation  upon  the  value  of  property 
or  baggage  lost  or  destroyed  through  the  negli- 
gence of  any  railroad  when  the  terms  of  such 
limitation  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  and 
assented  to  by  such  shipper  or  passenger. 

Kansas — We,  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  council,  assembled  this  25th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1914,  extend  greetings  and  congratulate 
the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  the  mar- 
vellous achievements  of  the  Administration  of 
President   Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  question  of  prohibition  has  become  a  na- 
tional question,  and  the  Democratic  party  of 
Kansas  hereby  declares  itself  to  be  in  favor  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
harmony  with  the  Kansas  Constitution  and  laws 
prohibiting  the  manufacture,  importation,  trans- 
portation or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Maine — We  rejoice  in  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  our  great  national  party  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  and  to  that 
pure  patriot,  wise  statesman  and  honest  and  fear- 
less Executive,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  their  accomplishment,  we 
extend  our  sincere  congratulations  and  express 
our    fullest    satisfaction. 

As  a  further  measure  of  justice,  we  favor  more 
liberal  pensions  to  the  soldier's  widow  and  the 
early  enactment  into  law  of  the  McGillicuddy 
bill  for  the  weekly  payment  of  pensions  by  the 
coupon  system. 

We  favor  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  en- 
able laborers  injured  in  the  employ  of  others  to 
receive  just  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
injuries  so  received  and  insist  that  the  compensa- 
tion be  adjusted  and  speedily  paid  to  all  laborers. 
We  favor  the  regulation  of  rates,  service  and 
capitalization  of  public  service  corporations  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  either  by  direct  legis- 
lation, by  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
railroad  commission,  or  by  any  other  proper 
method. 

The  Democratic* party  believes  in  proh'brtion 
wherever  prohibition  is  practicable.  Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  State-wide  prohibition  in 
Maine  has  proved  impracticable,  we  demand  the 
submission  of  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the 
people,  and  advocate  its  repeal  in  order  that  the 
city  or  town  may  be  substituted  for  the  State  as 
the  basis  of  laws  designed  to  control  or  abolish 
the  liquor  traffic. 

Massachusetts — We  indorse  the  adminis- 
tration of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  its  entirety,  and 
ask  every  voter  to  think  twice  before  voting  to 
rebuke  a  President  who  has  saved  this  country 
from  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

We  declare  anew  our  faith  in  the  direct  pri- 
mary and  the  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators,  reforms  initiated  by  the  Democratic 
party. 

We  reiterate  our  demand  for  the  adoption  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum. 

We  believe  that  the  question  of  equal  suffrage 
should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

Michigan — Detroit,  September  30,  1914 — 
The  united  Democracy  of  Michigan,  in  convention 
assembled,  do  cheerfully  proclaim  anew  their 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  their  party,  the 
truth  of  which  has  been  so  generally  recognized 
within  the  last  few  years  in  our  State  and  Nation. 
We  rejoice  in  the  absolute  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  as  proclaimed  by  our  President  in 
the  present  unfortunate  strife  in  Europe  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  as  citizens  and  as  Democrats  to 
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uphold  such  neutrality  to  the  utmost.  Our 
hearts  go  out  in  profound  sympathy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  war-torn  nations  and  to  all  who  suffer 
or  mourn  because  of  the  war. 

We  arr  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  we 
favor  the  .submission  to  the  electors  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  and  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

We  favor  the  Federal  prohibition  of  child  labor; 
the  minimum  wage  for  women;  prohibition  of 
night  work  for  women;  the  eight-hour  day  for 
women;  the  eight-hour  day  for  continuous  24- 
hour  industries;  one  day  of  rest  in  seven;  pub- 
licity of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  and 
public  Inspection  of  all  tallies,  weights,  measures 
and  check  systems  on  labor  products. 

A  treaty  with  Colombia  is  now  before  the 
United  States  Senate  for  ratification  by  which 
ft  is  proposed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  pay  an  indemnity  of  S25.000.000  to 
the  Government  of  Colombia  We  denounce  this 
treaty  as  an  attempt  at  political  blackmail,  and 
pledge  our  earnest  opposition  to  the  giving  away 
of  this  great  sum. 

We  believe  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and 
conduct  collective  bargaining  should  be  encour- 
aged to  this  end,  and  to  the  end  that  the  public 
may  be  correctly  informed  as  to  the  issue  in- 
volved in  industrial  disputes.  We  favor  the 
creation  of  a  court  of  inquiry. 

Missouri — That  President  Wilson  is  one  of 
the  wisest  and  greatest  of  all  the  Presidents;  enu- 
merates the  things  accomplished  during  his  ad- 
ministration and  those  nearing  completion,  and 
Indorses  the  President  and  the  work  done  by  the 
Democratic   Congress. 

Urges  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for 
river  and  harbor  improvements. 

Favors  additional  legislation  to  make  the  work 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  more  effective. 

Favors  law  enforcement;  legislation  to  provide 
a  reasonable  minimum  wage  scale  for  women; 
such  insurance  legislation  as  will  better  safe- 
guard the  public  interests,  favors  the  passage  of 
a  workmen's  compensation  law 

Nebraska — That  the  Democratic  party  has 
reached  its  highest  service  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Secretary  of 
State  Bryan. 

We  recognize  the  right  to  submit  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  law  under  the  referendum 
and  demand  release  of  waters  stored  in  inter- 
state reservoirs  for  the  use  of  growing  crops. 

New  Hampshire — In  the  highest  and  most 
unqualified  terms  we  indorse  the  administration 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

With  the  frightful  carnage  and  impoverish- 
ment of  stricken  Europe,  we  eontrast  our  happy 
state  of  industry  and  peace,  and  our  friendly  re- 
lations with  all  the  peoples,  including  distracted 
Mexico. 

We  believe  in  genuine  local  option. 

New  Jersey — Woman  suffrage  was  favored. 
President  Wilson  was  lauded  for  saving  the 
country  from  war.  The  platform  declared  for 
humane  treatment  of  convicts,  extension  of  prison 
convict  camps,  convict  road  building,  more 
adequate  State  school  facilities  and  preservation 
of  health  of  school  children. 

New  York — President  Wilson  is  praised  for 
wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  support  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  this  State  for  Ids  administration 
Is  pledged.  The  Administration  is  indorsed  as 
in  complete  accord  with  party  promises  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  country.  For  the 
future  the  platform  recommends  the  least  pos- 
sible Interference  with  industry  and  business. 

The  platform  denounces  the  recall  of  Judges 
and  of  judicial  decisions  as  "a  dangerous  and 
vlcioiH  attack"  on  American  Institutions.  It 
pledges  unalterable  opposition  to  any  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  <  oust  it  nt  ion  designed  to 
curtail  In  even  the  slightest  degree  States'  rights 
and   powers. 

( iov.  Glynn  and  his  administration  are  in- 
dorsed. 

Among  the  achievements  of  recent  Democratic 
administrations,  these  are  Bet  forth  :us  entitling 
the  Democratic  party  to  continuance  in  power: 


(1)  The  creation  of  a  land  bank.  (2)  The  con- 
struction of  highways.  (3)  The  enactment  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  law.  (4)  The  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  Labor  Department.  (5) 
The  revision  of  the  factory  laws.  (6)  Amend- 
ments to  the  labor  law,  prohibiting  child  labor 
and  night  work  by  women.  (7)  Creation  of  a 
Conservation  Commission.  (8)  The  economies 
of  Gov.  Glynn,  which,  it  is  claimed,  averted  a 
direct  tax.  (9)  Enactment  of  the  so-called  home 
rule  law.  (10)  Educational  reforms,  the  creation 
of  free  scholarships,  and  opening  of  school  houses 
as  social  and  recreation  centres.  (11)  Revision 
of  the  banking  laws  for  the  greater  security  and 
protection  of  depositors.  (12}  Revision  of  the 
insurance  laws.  (13)  The  passage  of  a  Direct 
Primary  and  a  Massachusetts  Ballot  bill. 

Among  the  promises  for  statutory  reforms  and 
constitutional  amendments  in  the  event  of  Demo- 
cratic success  are  the  following:  (1)  Development 
of  the  State's  forest  lands  through  a  proper  for- 
estry system.  (2)  Development  of  the  immense 
water  powers  under  State  ownership  and  control. 
(3)  Prison  reforms.  (4)  Financial  provision  for 
new  buildings,  and  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State. 
(5)  Civil  service  reforms,  including  a  judicial  ex- 
tension of  the  merit  system.  (6)  Opposition  to 
sumptuary  legislation  interfering  with  personal 
liberty.  (7)  The  elimination  of  dangerous  grade 
crossings.  (8)  Amendments  to  the  primary  and 
election  laws.  (9)  Constitutional  amendments 
looking  to  a  modified  form  of  the  short  ballot, 
with  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Comp- 
troller and  Attorney-General  the  only  elective 
State  officials.  (10)  Changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, giving  the  Governor  the  absolute  power  of 
appointment  and  removal  of  officers  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  (11)  Constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  biennial  sessions  of 
the  Legislature.  (12)  Greater  powers  of  local 
legislation  by  mandate  of  the  Constitution.  (13) 
Submission  to  the  voters  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  giving  women  the  ballot,  either  by 
act  of  the  next  Legislature  or  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  (14)  Constitutional  amendments 
which  would  permit  a  plan  of  development  for 
the  State's  forest  lands  to  make  them  productive 
of  revenue. 

The  Democratic  State  platform  closes  with  a 
sweeping  challenge  to  the  critics  of  Democratic 
rule  at  Albany  to  produce  proof  in  support  of 
the  broad  charges  of  corruption  and  maladmin- 
istration that  have  been  made  by  the  Repub- 
licans and  Progressives. 

Ohio — We  most  earnestly  indorse  the  admin- 
istration of  President   Woodrow   Wilson. 

We  urge  upon  the  National  Congress  the  en- 
actment of  a  workmen's  compensation  law  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  this  State,  to  the  end  that  those 
of  our  laborers  employed  In  Interstate  commerce 
may  enjoy  the  same  protection  that  their  fellow- 
employes  In  Ohio  now  enjo>  . 

Pennsylvania — In  a  single  year  the  present 
National  Administration  has  written  a  record  of 
achievement  which  commands  the  admiration 
and  support  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  We  commend  and  approve  the 
whole  of  that  record. 

The  woman  suffrage  plank  says:  "The  denial 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  of  the  women  of  our  State 
has  aroused  a  deep  feeling  that  they  are  deprived 
of  those  equal  rights  to  whte  \  as  American  citi- 
zens, we  believe  they  are  ent  tied.  We  favor  an 
immediate  referendum  on  this  important  ques- 
tion." 

The  initiative  and  referendum  are  indorsed  as 
follows:  The  people  of  the  State  have  been  left 
without  power  to  initiate  or  veto  lei  Uiation. 
This  should   be  corrected,   not    by  destroying  the 

whole  representative  system  of  government,  but 

by  giving  to  the  people  for  use  in  an  emergency 
the   Initiative   and   referendum. 

Rhode  Island — We  indorse  unreservedly  the 
administration  of  that  patient,  fearless  and  wise 
leader  of  the  Democracy.   Woodrow    Wilson. 

The  Democratic  party  pledges  itself  to  sup- 
port suffrage  to  men  and  women  alike. 

Tennessee — The  Democrats  of  Tennessee,  In 
convention   assembled,   reaffirm   their  allegiance 
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to  the  National  Democracy.  We  heartily  in- 
dorse the  able  administration  of  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  any  of  the 
temperance  laws  now  in  force,  and  we  pledge  the 
Democratic  party  to  their  maintenance  and  to 
such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  their  rigid  enforcement. 

We  commend  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  laws 
now  in  force  and  favor  such  additional  legisla- 
tion as  will  further  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Utah — We  glory  in  the  achievements  of  Presi- 
dent   Wilson    and   the    Congress. 

We  unqualifiedly  indorse  President  Wilson's 
Mexican  policy. 

We  pledge  our  legislative  candidates  to  the 
enactment  of  a  fair  and  just  workmen's  compen- 
sation law. 

We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution extending  right  of  franchise  to  all,  re- 
gardless of  sex. 

The  question  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 


traffic  should  not  be  made  a  party  issue.  It  is  a 
moral  issue  upon  which  individuals  of  all  parties 
honestly  differ.  We  declare  that  such  questions 
should  be  determined  by  the  referendum  pro- 
vided for  in  our  Constitution,  which  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  make  effective  by  proper  legislation. 

Wisconsin — We,  the  Democrats  of  Wiscon- 
sin, assembled,  pursuant  to  law  for  the  formation 
of  and  declaration  of  principles,  do  declare  that 
we  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  administration 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  principles. 

Wyoming — That  we  indorse  the  National 
Administration  under  the  patriotic  leadership  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  deplore  the  fact  that  Wy- 
oming's delegation  in  Congress  is  antagonistic 
to  the  President  in  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the 
highest  ideals. 

That  we,  as  citizens  of  a  woman's  suffrage  State, 
urge  equal  suffrage  by  State  legislation  in  all 
States  of  the  Union. 

That  we  favor  legislation  which  will  make  the 
initiative  and  referendum  of  practical  value  to 
the  people. 


REPUBLICAN    CONVENTIONS. 


California — We  believe  in  aiding  American 
shipping  by  such  enactments,  State  and  Federal, 
as  will  revive  the  merchant  marine  of  the  Nation, 
essential  to  the  national  defences  and  growth  of 
our  foreign  trade.  We  favor  the  enactment  of 
laws  regulating  registering  of  ships,  port  charges, 
pilotage  and  taxation  that  will  attract  shipping  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  especially  reassert  our  faith  in  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  Republican  party. 

We  demand  that  tariff  duties  be  levied  in  a 
manner  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad,  and  we  favor  a  re- 
turn to  the  Republican  policies  of  protection  to 
American  industry,  American  labor  and  the 
American  producer. 

We  approve  in  principle  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation act. 

We  believe  that  a  more  economical  method 
should  be  found  for  adjusting  the  differences 
which  at  times  arise  between  large  employers  and 
those  who  labor  as  employes,  and  a  scientific  and 
just  method  for  arriving  at  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  issues  involved  and  for  adjusting  them  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  economy  and  efficiency. 

Colorado — We  do  not  oppose  any  union  of 
either  capital  or  labor  when  organized  to  accom- 
plish lawful  objects  by  lawful  means,  but  beyond 
this  they  must  not  go. 

We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  the  just  enforce- 
ment of  all  laws  on  the  subject  of  liquor  now  ex- 
isting or  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

In  discussing  national  affairs,  the  party  de- 
mands the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  that  will  insure  votes  for 
women;  liberal  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
good  roads,  especially  over  lands  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  the  States  to  the  waters  of  the 
streams  that  are  within  their  borders.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  Reclamation  Service  to  prevent  the 
utilization  of  these  waters  by  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado are  condemned  as  unjust  and  contrary  to  law. 

The  party  goes  on  record  as  favoring  an  ef- 
ficient farm  loan  law;  a  workmen's  compensation 
act  that  will  insure  to  the  dependents  of  men 
who  are  killed  a  reasonable  payment  by  the  indus- 
try in  which  the  loss  occurred;  favors  a  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  Civil  Service  laws.  The  plat- 
form invites  the  immigration  to  the  State  of  in- 
dustrious, honest  and  healthy  residents  of  Eu- 
rope, and  demands  that  the  vicious  and  ignorant 
temporary  sojourners  be  discouraged  and  that 
those  who  refuse  to  become  American  citizens  be 
denied  employment  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions doing  business  in  the  State. 

Connecticut — We  hereby  indorse  and  re- 
new our  allegiance  to  the  time-tried  Republican 
policy    of    protection. 

We  believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  subject  to  re- 
vision from  time  to  time  by  schedule,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  permanent  non-partisan 
board  of  experts. 

Illinois — The  Republican  party  pledges  itself, 


if  restored  to  power,  to  work  for  the  following  re- 
forms, which  it  believes  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  legislative  and  administrative 
work  of  the  State: 

The  enactment  of  a  comprehensive  corrupt 
practices  act  applicable  to  all  public  offices. 

The  extension  of  civil  service  principles  to  all 
branches  of  the  State  service. 

A  comprehensive  reform  of  our  State  revenue 
system,  to  the  end  that  the  burdens  of  taxation 
may  be  justly  and  equitably  distributed. 

The  granting  of  unlimited  suffrage  to  women 
voters. 

Indiana — We  are  in  favor  of  a  non-partisan 
tariff  commission. 

We  have  no  reason  to  apologize  or  express  re- 
gret for  our  treatment  of  Colombia  in  the  con- 
cession to  build  the  canal — for  that  country, 
through  its  President,  eliminated  itself  from  the 
canal  equation,  and  the  act  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  apologizing  to  that  country  for  our  treat- 
ment of  the  matter,  and  in  offering  to  permit 
the  Colombian  ships  of  commerce  to  pass  through 
the  canal  without  paying  toll,  by  a  recent  pro- 
posed treaty  with  that  country,  is  to  be  deplored. 

We  emphatically  disapprove  the  course  of  the 
Democratic  Administration  toward  Mexico,  but 
we  pledge  our  undivided  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  in  whatever  it  may  under- 
take for  the  vindication  of  the  Nation's  honor  or 
the  Nation's  rights  in  Mexico  or  elsewhere. 

It  was  the  Republican  party  which  first  ad- 
vocated the  settlement  of  international  differ- 
ences by  arbitration,  and  it  was  a  Republican 
Administration  which  first  proposed  international 
treaties  on  that  subject.  We  pledge  our  con- 
tinued support  of  this  principle. 

We  favor  now  the  most  generous  provisions  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  their  widows  and 
orphans. 

We  protest  against  theoretical  advocacy  of 
popular  government  and  of  the  "new  freedom." 

We  are  in  favor  of  submitting  the  question 
of  extending  the  suffrage  franchise  to  women  to 
the  proposed  Constitutional  Convention,  should 
such  convention  be  held,  and,  if  not  held,  then 
such  question  should  be  submitted  to  the  people 
in  the  form  of  a  proposed  separate  amendment 
to  our  present  Constitution. 

Iowa — We  emphatically  reaffirm  our  faith  in 
the  cardinal  policy  of  protection  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  We  assert  that  all  tariff  duties 
shall  be  levied  so  that  it  will  equalize  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  we  favor  an  immediate  return  to  the  Re- 
publican policy  of  protection  of  American  indus- 
tries, American  labor  and  the  American  farmer. 

We  ratify  the  action  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Committee  in  respect  to  determining  the 
basis  of  the  representation  of  the  next  National 
Republican  Convention.  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  indorse  the  election  laws  of 
Southern  States,  unjustly  disfranchising  thou- 
I  sands  of  American  citizens  in  contravention  of 
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the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  states,  and  we  demand  that 
so  long  as  such  discrimination  continues  the  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  be  reduced  accordingly, 
and  we  recommend  to  the  next  National  Conven- 
tion the  further  modification  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  holding  of  national  conventions,  so  that 
the  representation  in  succeeding  national  con- 
ventions shall  be  substantially  in  proportion  to 
the  Republican  votes  cast  in  each  State. 

We  favor  such  amendment?  to  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law  as  will  make  it  effective  in 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  en- 
acted, and  we  indorse  the  policy  of  a  trade  com- 
mission for  the  better  control,  regulation  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  governing  large  aggre- 
gations of  capital,  commonly  known  as  trusts, 
and  we  favor  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will 
completely  control  the  issuance  of  stock  and 
securities  by  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  by  the  Federal  Government,  to  the 
end  that  all  stock  or  bonds  issued  should  repre- 
sent  capital   actually  invested  in  the  enterprise. 

Kansas — We  reaffirm  our  faith  in  a  protective 
tariff,  with  a  schedule  of  duties  upon  imports 
high  enough  to  afford  protection  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  laborer  and  manufacturer. 

The  experience  of  Kansas  for  34  years  ex- 
emplifies the  moral  and  economic  value  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Basing  our 
judgment  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  beneficent 
results  of  this  policy  in  the  State,  we  declare, 
unreservedly,    for    national    prohibition. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  pri- 
mary elections  to  the  nomination  of  President 
and  Vice-President. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  life  tenure  of  Federal 
Judges,  exeept  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

We  favor  the  repeal  of  that  provision  in  the 
Massachusetts  Ballot  law  which  provides  that 
assistance  can  only  be  given  to  voters  who  are 
physically  disabled. 

Maine — vv'e  earnestly  reaffirm  our  belief  in  a 
protective  tariff  high  enough  to  yield  a  sufficient 
revenue  and  to  adequately  protect  American  in- 
dustries and  labor. 

We  believe  in  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff 
schedules  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing 
conditions  b_t  believe  that  revisions  should  be 
based  upon  accurate  information  obtained  by 
investigations  carefully  conducted  by  a  scien- 
tific,   permanent,   non-partisan   tariff   board. 

We  condemn  the  National  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration for  its  hurried  surrender  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  condemn  that  Administration  for  its  vague 
and  vacillating  policy  in  dealing  with  conditions 
in  Mexico. 

We  believe  prohibition  to  be  the  settled  policy 
of  this  State  and  that  the  people  want  no  more 
resubmission  but  demand  the  faithful  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  by  the  regular  officers  elected  for 
that  purpose. 

We  further  declare  In  favor  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion that  shall  make  the  principle  of  national  pro- 
hibition practicable  and  effective  and  shall  ul- 
timately prohibit  the  sale,  the  manufacture  for 
sale  and  Importation  for  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  use  as  a  beverage  in  the  United  States 
and  all  Territories  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

We  pledge  our  support  to  the  enactment  of  a 
workmen's  compensation  law  In  harmony  with 
similar  laws  now  in  force. 

Believing  that  the  people  of  the  State  demand 
the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution granting  equal  suffrage  to  women  we 
shall  in  the  next  Legislature,  as  we  did  in  the 
last,  advocate  such  an  amendment. 

We  favor  the  enact menl  of  a  law  for  Presi- 
dential preference  primaries  so  that  every  In- 
dividual voter  may  express  effectually  his  per- 
sonal choice  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

Mary  hind — We  reaffirm  and  declare  anew 
our  allegiance  t<>  the  great  Republican  policy  of 
protection  to  American  industry,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  vast  field  of  American  business  Is 
conserved. 

We  favor  the  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
canal  tolls  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  coast- 


wise commerce.     We  favor  every  legitimate  en- 
couragement to  our  struggling  merchant  marine. 

We  condemn  the  so-called  Colombian  Treaty 
proposed  by  the  Democratic  Administration. 

To  starve  the  railroads  is  to  starve  the  Nation, 
and  we  believe  that  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country  calls  for  relief  through 
the  proper  governmental  agencies,  fully  with- 
out stint,  freely  without  delay,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  railroads  as  public  carriers  and  for  their  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  employes. 

Massachusetts — We  believe  in  a  protective 
tariff  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion here  and  abroad,  determined  so  far  as  pos- 
sible by  a  competent  and  independent  commis- 
sion, established  by  a  Republican  Congress  but 
repealed  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  sufficient 
also  to  attract  here  every  practical  production, 
that  this  Nation  maybe  industrially  independent 
and  self-sustaining.  American  goods  for  the 
American   people. 

We  denounce  the  present  tariff  law. 

We  believe  in  national  laws  re-establishing  our 
merchant  marine  and  protecting  it  by  an  ade- 
quate navy,  so  that  every  American  citizen  may 
sail  the  seas  and  ship  his  merchandise  under  the 
American  flag.  Independent  production  cannot 
exist   with  dependent   transportation. 

Such  changes  in  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
laws  should  be  made  as  are  necessary  to  secure 
national  charters  for  interstate  corporations,  na- 
tional control  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  national 
regulation  of  the  employment  of  women  and 
children. 

We  protest  against  the  wanton  disregard  of 
the  solemn  obligations  of  their  party  platform 
bv  a  Democratic  Congress;  to  a  vicious  section- 
alism it  has  added  an  immeasurable  extravagance. 
To  the  violation  of  the  civil  service  policy  It  has 
added  an  un-American  caste  system  of  segre- 
gating the  colored  people  in  Government  de- 
partments. 

We  commend  to  the  State  and  Nation  the 
study  of  a  method  by  which  separate  items  of 
appropriation  bills  may  be  vetoed. 

We  demand  that  the  commercial,  industrial 
and  transportation  interests  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Nation  be  relieved  from  the  further  burdens 
imposed  by  new  legislation,  at  least  until  the  re- 
turn of  normal  business  conditions. 

We  favor  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services  of  the  United  States. 

A  national  diplomatic  school  founded  on  the 
lines  of  Annapolis  and  West  Point  is   also   urged. 

Michigan — We  favor  laws  designed  to  secure 
and  insure  equal  and  impartial  rights  to  protect 
and  conserve  the  common  good,  to  properly  re- 
strict the  employment  of  children,  to  encourage 
and  foster  education  and  the  home  and  to  uplift 
and  advance  the  situation  and  conditions  of 
labor.   Industry,   agriculture  and   the   productive 

uptg 

We  advocate  the  provision  of  means  to  facili- 
tate the  adjustment  of  differences  between  capi- 
tal and  labor.  Including  Investigation  into  the 
subject  of  the  feasibility  of  providing  a  forum 
wherein  such  disputes  or  differences  may  be 
Investigated,  tried,  determined  and  adjudicated 
without  necessary  recourse  to  present  courts  of  law. 

We  believe  in,  and  approve  of,  the  principles 
of    the    Workmen's    Compensation    law. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  a  protective  tariff, 
high  enough  to  yield  a  sufficient  revenue  and  to 
adequately  protect  American  industries  and 
labor. 

Missouri — We  are  in  favor  of  a  non-partisan 
tariff  commission. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  United  States  enter- 

Frlse.  We  bought,  paid  for  and  own  the  canal. 
t  is  as  much  our  property  :>s  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  is,  however,  a  great  public  highway 
for  the  use  of  all  foreign  nations  upon  terms  of 
exact    equality. 

Under  the  treaties  with  other  countries,  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  in  justice  to  ourselves, 
no  other  nation  can  be  permitted  to  share  in  Its 
management  or  control. 

The  Republican  party  has  consistently  sup- 
ported and  championed  the  expansion  of  our 
merchant  marine. 
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We  emphatically  disapprove  the  coarse  of  the 
Democratic  Administration  toward  Mexico. 

The  Republican  party  of  Missouri  deeply  de- 
plores a  war — perhaps  the  most  destructive  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race — now  in  prog- 
ress in  Europe,  and  again  affirms  its  belief  that 
international  differences  should  be  settled  by  ar- 
bitration. 

We  favor  the  most  generous  provisions  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  Republic,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

We  favor  such  national  legislation  as  will  de- 
velop a  modern  system  of  rural  credits,  such  as 
will  prevent  excessive  interest  rates  and  com- 
missions. 

Nebraska — We  favor  a  non-partisan  tariff 
commission  which  shall  be  authorized  to  make 
tariffs,  to  the  end  that  all  duties  shall  be  adjusted 
to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad. 

We  believe  Colombia  has  no  shadow  of  claim 
on  this  Nation  for  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  we  con- 
demn this  Administration  for  its  proposal  to 
yield  to  Colombia's  unwarranted  demand  for  the 
payment  of  $25,000,000,  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty 
now  pending. 

New  Hampshire — The  Republican  party  of 
New  Hampshire  reaffirms  its  faith  in  the  pro- 
tective principle  and  pledges  itself  to  aid  in  the 
re-enactment  of  a  tariff  law  which  will  equalize 
labor  costs,  protect  the  American  standard  of 
living,  foster  and  promote  the  growth  of  Amer- 
ican industries  and  insure  the  employment  of 
American  labor  at  the  highest  wages  paid  any- 
where in  the  world. 

The  present  grave  (Msis  in  Europe,  with  the 
consequent  interruption  of  trade,  has  emphasized 
in  sensational  manner  the  acute  need  of  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

New  Jersey — We  favor  the  submission  to  the 
people  of  the  woman  suffrage  and  home  rule 
amendments  to  the  Constitution;  also  the  more 
flexible  method  of  amending  the  Constitution 
and  permitting  excess  condemnation  of  land  for 
public  improvement. 

New  York — The  broad  charge  of  incompe- 
tency and  unfitness  to  govern  is  brought  against 
the   Wilson   Administration. 

Congress  is  charged  with  being  "deliberately 
sectional,  and  particularly  hostile  to  the  State 
of  New  York." 

The  platform  declares  the  new  tariff  has  thrown 
great  numbers  of  American  workingmen  out  of 
employment  and  opened  domestic  markets  to 
foreign  producers  without  opening  any  new  for- 
eign markets  to  American  industry. 

Of  the  Currency  act  the  platform  says:  "Its  ill- 
concealed  purpose  was  to  injure  the  State  of  New 
York  and  to  drive  capital  to  other  States.  It 
opens  facilities  for  inflation  of  the  currency  which 
may  lead  to  disaster." 

Sectional  intent,  the  platform  declares,  dic- 
tated the  present  income  tax.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  been  unjustly  deprived  of  a  large  source 
of  taxation  and  a  large  amount  of  capital,  while 
the  law's  exemptions  have  relieved  four-fifths  of 
all  the  property  owners  in  the  country  of  national 
taxation. 

The  Wilson  Trust  bills  would  give  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  undefined  and  inquisitorial 
power  over  the  business  activities  of  the  country 
so  vast  that  the  mere  threat'  has  "alarmed  or 
paralyzed  industry." 

The  Democratic  State  Administration  is  ac- 
cused of  "gross  abuses  in  administration  and 
legislation"  during  the  last  four  years. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act — This  law  is 
declared  burdensome  and  expensive  to  industry 
and  oppressive  to  wage-earners. 

Election  Law — The  platform  denounces  it  as 
deliberately  inviting  repeating  and  colonizing  in 
cities,  and  of  deterring  the  honest  voters  in  rural 
districts  from  coming  to  the  polls. 

Direct  Primary  Law — This  law,  the  platform 
declares,  was  passed  to  increase  the  power  of 
Tammany  Hall.  The  platform  recommends 
that  the  State  Convention,  with  delegates  elected 
by  direct  vote  at  the  primaries,  be  restored. 

The  platform  favors  "conservation  under  con- 


ditions which  will  safeguard  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  State." 

Civil  Service — Return  to  strict  observance  of 
the  merit  system  is  pledged. 

"Reasonable"  appropriations  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  "gradual"  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
ings are  recommended. 

The  platform  recommends  that  in  revising  the 
State  Constitution  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion purge  it  of  all  matters  of  detail  that  should 
be  left  to  statutory  law. 

Short  Ballot — "A  substantial  reduction"  in  the 
number  of  elective  officers  is  recommended. 

A  reorganization  oi  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  State  Government,  cutting  down  the 
number  of  departments,  is  recommended. 

Legislation — Provision  in  the  new  Constitution 
to  separate  the  consideration  of  local  and  private 
bills  by  the  Legislature  from  the  consideration  of 
general  legislation  is  recommended,  where  legisla- 
tion of  State-wide  importance  often  is  slighted. 

Sinking  Fund — The  platform  recommends 
greater  safeguards  in  issuing  and  retiring  bonds 
of  the  State  and  its  political  sub-divisions. 

A  system  of  official  budgets  is  advocated  as  a 
more  effective  restraint  upon  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall — These  de- 
vices are  denounced  as  rendering  more  compli- 
cated the  machinery  of  government  and  as  in- 
creasing the  powers  of  the  practical  politician. 

"If  any  judicial  determination  does  not  accord 
with  permanent  conviction  of  the  people,  the  or- 
derly and  regular  course  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment  should  be  followed,"  the  platform  declares. 

Recall  of  Judges — This  doctrine  is  assailed. 
The  platform  recommends  the  simplification  of 
the  legal  procedure  for  the  removal  of  Judges. 

A  thorough  reform  of  judicial  procedure,  to 
eliminate  needless  delay  of  process  and  decrease 
the  cost  incident  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
is  recommended.  The  platform  favors  a  short 
and  simple  Practice  act. 

The  platform  recommends  that  the  new  Con- 
stitution prohibit  the  granting  of  permanent  fran- 
chises for  transportation,  water  powers,  or  any 
other  purpose. 

Home  Rule — As  to  personal  and  property 
rights,  the  city  or  county  must  be  merely  the 
agent  of  the  State.  The  State  must  retain  for 
its  central  government  the  power  to  determine 
general  policies  equally  applicable  to  every  part 
of  the  State. 

The  constitutional  provision  that  no  county  shall 
have  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  State  Senators 
and  that  New  York  City,  regardless  of  population, 
shall  not  elect  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
number    of    Senators,    should    be   left   intact. 

Woman  Suffrage— The  submission  to  the  voters 
in  1915  on  a  referendum  either  by  legislative  or 
constitutional  act  as  a  separate  proposition  with- 
out any  party  recommendation  of  the  question 
of  giving  women  the  ballot  is  recommended. 

The  platform  urges  that  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Convention  in  1916  support  a  policy  to  curtail 
the  representation  in  Congress  of  States  where 
discrimination  is  practised   against  negro   voters. 

Ohio — We  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  to  American  industries  for  the 
investment  of  American  capital,  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  American  labor  at  the  American 
standard  of  wage. 

We  favor  such  legislation  by  the  National  Con- 
gress as  will  provide  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine for  the  extension  of  our  trade  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  in  times  of  peace,  and  will  enable  us  in 
time  of  war  to  provide  ample  transportation  of 
products  of  neutral  countries,  especially  those 
of  the  western  continents. 

The  Republican  party,  recognizing  the  debt 
the  country  owes  to  the  volunteer  soldiery,  de- 
clares its  opposition  to  the  recent  policy  of  the 
National  Administration  to  drop  from  the  Gov- 
ernment service  the  veterans  of  the  civil  war. 

Pennsylvania — We  deplore  the  great  war 
now  raging  in  Europe,  and  express  our  earnest 
hope  for  the  early  restoration  of  peace. 

As  part  of  the  protective  system,  we  urge  the 
immediate  upbuilding  by  proper  legislation  of  a 
merchant  marine,  which  shall  consist  of  vessels 
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built  by  Americans,  owned  by  Americans, 
manned  by  Americans,  carrying  American  car- 
goes under  the  protection  of  the  American  flag  to 
every  foreign  port,  and  we  demand  the  absolute 
neutrality   of   our   Nation. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate navy  for  the  national  defence  and  for  the 
protection  of  our  merchant  marine.  We  declare  our 
purpose  to  maintain  peace  and  promote  prosperity. 

We  deplore  the  policy  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration in  connection  with  affairs  in  Mexico.  We 
are  not  in  favor  of  any  annexation  of  Mexican 
territory  or  of  any  political  interference  with 
Mexican  affairs,  but  we  declare  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Nation  to  demand  adequate  protection  for 
American  citizens  and  American  property  in 
Mexico.  We  are  opposed  to  war  with  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  interference  or  aggrandizement. 

We  favor  the  passage  of  a  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation  law. 

A  plank  favoring  woman's  suffrage;  an  increase 
in  the  appropriation  by  the  State  for  mothers' 
pensions;  granting  of  pensions  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
widows,  and  such  amendments  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice law  "as  will  more  effectually  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  people"  were  also  contained  in  the 
platform. 

Rhode  Island — We  again  assert  the  necessity  of 
a  reasonable  protective  tariff  to  restore  the  home 
market  to  American  laborers  and  business  men. 

Utah — Foreign  war  has  demonstrated  the  im- 
perative need  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 
Once  more  we  favor  the  creation  of  an  American 
marine  in  a  way  that  will  reflect  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States  and  enable  us  to  deliver  our  goods 
and  crops  to  their  markets.  Never  has  a  better 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  our  emancipation 


from  a  foreign  shipping  trust  than  at  the  present 
moment. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  platform  adopted  by 
the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1912, 
and  especially  those  planks  of  that  platform  in 
reference  to  good  roads. 

We  commend  the  principle  of  employers'  lia- 
bility and  workingmen's  compensation,  as  out- 
lined in  the  acts  introduced  by  Senator  Suther- 
land in  the  United  States  Senate. 

We  condemn  the  treaty  contracted  by  the  pres- 
ent Democratic  Administration  with  Colombia. 

Vermont — We  declare  our  adherence  to  the 
Republican  policy  of  protection  to  American  in- 
dustry, and  our  belief  in  a  tariff  system  that  will 
insure  the  continuous  and  profitable  employ- 
ment of  American  labor  and  American  capital. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  workingmen's 
compensation  law  so  framed  as  to  afford  con- 
tinued assurance  of  just  and  harmonious  relations 
between  employer  and  employe. 

We  recommend  that  at  the  first  opportunity 
afforded  a  constitutional  amendment  giving 
women  an  equal  right  of  suffrage  with  men  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Wisconsin — We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  a  protect- 
ive tariff  limited  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad,  to  the  end  that  business 
may  be  encouraged,  our  workingmen  protected, 
agricultural  interests  safeguarded  and  prosperity 
again  restored    upon  a  safe  and  firm  basis. 

To  accomplish  these  results  we  favor  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  scientific,  non-partisan  tariff 
commission. 

We  favor  the  control  of  railway  capitalization 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  prevent 
over-capitalization  and  the  misuse  of  corporate 
funds  and  for  the  reassurance  of  small  investors. 


PROGRESSIVE  PARTY  CONVENTIONS. 


California — The  Progressive  party  of  Califor- 
nia hereby  declares  its  continued  allegiance  to  the 
principles  of  the  Progressive  party  as  announced  in 
the  platform  adopted  by  its  National  Convention. 

We  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  which  shall 
equalize  conditions  of  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

We  believe  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
non-partisan  tariff  commission,  wholly  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  political  pressure  or  im- 
proper business  influence. 

Connecticut — We  hereby  indorse  the  national 
platform  of  the  Progressive  party  adopted  at 
Chicago,  August  7,  1912. 

The  establishment  of  the  Presidential  preferen- 
tial primary. 

The  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women. 

The  limit  of  election  expenses  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  constituency. 

More  just  State  and  Federal  laws  regulating 
the  inspection  of  all  food  and  dairy  products. 

Indiana — Among  the  features  included  were: 

The  initiative,  the  referendum  and  the  recall 
applied  to  all  elective  executive  administrative 
and  legislative  officers. 

Direct  primaries  for  the  nomination  of  all 
elective  officers,  including  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  of  all  officials  of 
party  organizations,  to  be  held  by  all  parties  on 
the  aame  day. 

We  favor  the  short  ballot  and  proportional 
representation. 

We  favor  equal  suffrage  for  women  on  all 
questions. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  Rive  to  the  voters  of 
Indiana  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  Question:  Shall  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
I uinors  as  a  beverage  be  prohibited  throughout 
the  State.' 

v.  e  favor  liberal  pensions  to  soldiers. 

We  condemn  the  so-called  policy  of  "watchful 
waiting"  pursued  by  the  President  with  regard 
to  Mexico  and  call  on  the  National  Administra- 
tion to  propose  a  constructive  policy  toward  our 
southern  neighbor. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  $25,000,000  from  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers. 

Events  have  served  to  strengthen  our  demand 
for  a  protective  tariff  based  on  the  difference  In 


the  cost  of  production  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured products  at  home  and  abroad.  Events, 
likewise,  have  strengthened  our  demand  for  the 
immediate  creation  of  a  permanent,  non-political, 
expert  tariff  commission. 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  non- 
political  commission  which  shall  have  active 
supervision  over  industrial  corporations  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Iowa — We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
of  employment  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
the  end  that  the  number  of  the  unemployed  in 
the  United  States  may  be  lessened  by  bringing 
together  workmen  seeking  employment  and  em- 
ployers seeking  workmen. 

We  denounce  the  proposed  treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  as  un-American  and 
an  unworthy  attempt  by  the  present  Administra- 
tion to  discredit  the  former  Administration. 

We  especially  indorse  the  national  platform  in 
respect  to  its  provisions  relative  to  equal  suffrage. 

We  especially  commend  the  tariff  and  trust 
planks  in  the  national  platform  of  1912. 

We  believe  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  a  social  and 
economic  evil,  both  State  and  National.  We 
favor  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  both 
our  State  and  National  Constitutions  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage. 

Kansas — We  reaffirm  the  pledges  for  national 
legislation  made  by  the  national  Progressive 
platform  of  1912. 

In  addition  to  these  we  bind  Kansas  Congress- 
men and  the  Senators  elected  at  this  election  to 
vote  and  work  in  committee  and  in  the  House 
and  Senate  for  the  following:  For  the  national 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  For  an  amend- 
ment giving  women  a  right  to  vote  in  all  the 
States.  For  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  gamblers  in  grain  and  cotton  and  se- 
curities of  every  kind.  For  a  farm  credit  law 
that  will  aid  home  building  without  encouraging 
speculation. 

For  a  protective  tariff  law  with  revision  of  one 
schedule  at  a  time,  considering  the  consumer  and 
the  producer,  the  laborer  and  the  manufacturer, 
with  rates  to  equalize  conditions  of  competition 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  and 
based  upon  data  gained  by  a  non-partisan,  scien- 
tific tariff  commission. 
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For  taking  the  issuance  of  money  out  of  the 
control  of  Wall  Street,  thereby  preventing  great 
financial  institutions  borrowing  the  money  of  the 
people  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  lending  it  to 
the  people  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  as  they  may 
do  under  the  present  Democratic  Currency  law. 

For  a  strong  trade  commission  with  ample 
powers  to  regulate  and  control  our  great  industrial 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
evils  of  monopoly  and  other  unfair  trade  practices. 

For  amendment  providing  for  popular  election 
of  all  Federal  District  Judges  for  limited  terms. 

For  taking  post-offices  out  of  politics  and  pro- 
moting to  postmasterships  postal  experts  from 
the  postal  service. 

For  giving  more  liberal  pensions  to  our  war 
veterans  and  their  widows. 

For  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  merit  system 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Service. 

For  a  Presidential  preference  primary. 

We  bind  our  legislators  to  vote  for  a  mothers' 
pension  law. 

Massachusetts — We  pledge  our  allegiance  to 
these  principles  and  policies: 

Uniform  national  labor  laws.  A  non-partisan 
tariff  commission.  Regulation  of  the  trusts. 
Restoration  of  competition  by  effective  control 
rather  than  by  ineffective  Government  prosecu- 
tion, and  revision  of  the  Patent  laws.  Conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  natural  resources  in 
the  interests  of  all  and  not  of  the  favored  few. 
Equal  suffrage,  initiative  and  referendum.  Ade- 
quate power  for  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission. 
Old-age  pensions  and  adequate  provision  for 
mothers  with  dependent  children. 

We  favor  the  submission  to  the  States  of  the 
so-called  Sheppard-Hobson  amendment  to  the 
National  Constitution  providing  for  Nation-wide 
prohibition. 

We  favor  national  prohibition. 

We  stand  for  the  substitution  of  law  for  war, 
and  to  that  end  we  stand  for  a  real  international 
court  of  justice  where  disputes  between  nations 
may  be  heard  and  decided,  and  a  real  international 
Parliament  where  international  questions  may  be 
discussed  and  settled.  We  stand  for  military 
armaments  for  police  duty  only. 

Michigan — We  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  our 
national  and  State  platforms  of  1912. 

We  favor  equal  suffrage;  the  short  ballot;  an 
Improved  and  simplified  primary  law;  non- 
partisan municipal,  township,  village,  county, 
and  judicial  elections;  a  State  election  ballot 
which  shall  dispense  with  political  party  columns, 
but  provide  for  grouping  the  names  of  party  can- 
didates under  the  respective  offices  to  which 
election  is  sought;  a  national  Presidential  primary 
and  the  recall. 

Equity  demands  an  improved  corrupt  practices 
act,  and  to  this  reform  we  pledge  ourselves. 

We  pledge  ourselves  as  favoring  a  protective  tar- 
iff scientifically  arranged  upon  the  basis  of  the  find- 
ings of  an  expert  non-partisan  tariff  commission. 

We  favor  a  Federal  trade  commission  with 
powers  over  industrial  corporations  doing  an 
interstate  or  foreign  business  similar  to  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
reference  to  common  carriefs,  including  the  power 
to  fix  reasonable  prices  for  commodities. 

We  favor  an  adequate  workingmen's  compen- 
sation act,  including  within  its  benefits  those  who 
suffer  from  occupational  diseases. 

Missouri — The  platform  demands  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  be  given  women,  and  pledges  the 
party  to  work  for  a  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Favors  a  workmen's  compensation  law  and  a 
non-partisan  tariff  commission.  Declares  em- 
phatically against  any  alliance  or  amalgamation 
with  the  Republicans. 

New  Jersey — In  adopting  their  platform  for 
the  coming  campaign  the  Progressives  of  New 
Jersey  reaffirmed  the  national  platform  of  1912 
and  the  State  platform  of  1913,  which  declares 
for  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  in  ad- 
dition to  several  new  planks.  Woman  suffrage 
is  included  in  the  platform  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features,  caucus  rule  condemned,  and  a 
law  fixing  the  quality  of  gas  urged.  Local  option, 
a  land  tax,  and  abolishment  of  capital  punish- 
ment are  also  advocated. 


An  investigation  of  the  food  supply  is  favored. 

New  York — National  and  State  Platforms  of 
1912 — These  are  "ratified  and  confirmed,"  with 
the  declaration  that  "the  time  is  not  opportune 
to  write  new  platforms  in  this  State." 

People  Must  Rule — On  this  topic  the  platform 
says:  "The  first  need  is  to  get  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  State  the  power  of 
their  own  political  and  government  affairs,  which 
has  long  been  denied  them." 

Barnes  and  Murphy — The  platform  declares: 
"Once  rid  the  State  for  all  time  of  Barnes  at 
Albany,  and  Murphy  at  Albany  will  go  by  the 
very  force  of  circumstances." 

Fusion  is  practically  impossible  under  the 
present  Direct  Primary  law,  but  the  platform 
invites  co-operation  to  rid  the  State  of  Murphy 
and  Barnes. 

The  Hughes  Direct  Primary  bill  is  indorsed 
and  the  present  Direct  Primary  law  is  denounced 
as  a  deliberate  bi-partisan  perversion. 

Ohio — We  urge  the  adoption  of  a  legitimate 
protective  tariff,  scientifically  provided  by  a  per- 
manent commission  armed  with  full  authority; 
we  urge  measures  that  will  permit  American  labor 
and  capital  to  develop  an  American  merchant 
marine  that  will  win  back  the  markets  of  the 
world;  we  demand  the  overthrow  of  the  foolish 
academic  policy  that  offers  millions  of  blackmail 
to  a  Central  American  State. 

We  pledge  our  support  to  the  constitutional 
amendment  granting  suffrage  to  the  women  of 
Ohio. 

We  pledge  our  party  to  the  adoption  of  the 
State-wide  prohibition  amendment  initiated  by 
the  temperance  people.  We  favor  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  national 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Pennsylvania — The  Progressive  party  in 
Pennsylvania  is  pledged  to  a  protective  tariff 
drawn  up  by  a  non-partisan  commission. 

The  proposals  to  give  Colombia  825,000,000 
for  the  Panama  strip  and  to  repeal  the  tolls  pro- 
vision are  condemned. 

The  national  Progressive  platform  of  1912  is 
reaffirmed  and  approval  is  given  to  the  Interstate 
Trade  Commission  bill,  the  Copley  Child  Labor 
bill,  and  the  Nolan  Convict  Labor  bill  now  before 
Congress.     On  State  issues  the  platform  reads: 

We  stand  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  deal 
directly  with  the  liquor  traffic.  We  therefore 
reaffirm  our  position  upon  this  matter  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  immediate  passage  of  a  local 
option  law,  with  the  county  as  a  unit.  We  believe 
that  the  Hobson  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the  States. 

We  believe  women  should  be  enfranchised. 
We  advocate  the  passage  by  the  next  Legislature 
of  the  resolution  submitting  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment to  the  voters,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do 
our  utmost  to  secure  its  ratification. 

We  believe  that  the  obligation  to  pay  veterans 
is  primarily  a  Federal  obligation,  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  used  by  our  representatives  in 
Congress  to  have  this  obligation  generously  ful- 
filled. We  believe,  however,  that  the  State 
should  provide  for  the  Emergency  Men  of  1863. 

Utah — We  indorse  and  renew  our  allegiance 
to  our  national  party  platform  adopted  at  Chicago 
and  we  particularly  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  and  the 
direct  primary  in  all  elections. 

We  strongly  favor  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  confer  upon  women  the  right  of 
franchise. 

Vermont — We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  the  national  Progressive 
platform  of  1912. 

We  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
partisan expert  tariff  commission. 

We  favor  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  now 
before  Congress  providing  for  the  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  several  States  for 
adoption  or  for  rejection. 

We  demand  that  at  the  next  session  the  Legisla- 
ture enact  a  law  which  shall  give  to  women  the  right 
to  vote  so  far  as  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution 
and  such  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  will 
eventually  allow  women  full  right  of  suffrage. 
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POLITICAL    NATIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 

(For  Presidential  Conventions  prior  to  1908,  see  1912  Almanac.) 

1908. 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  Denver,  Col. ,  July  7-10.     Nominations  were 
made  July  10.     William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  the  vote  being: 
Bryan,  892>6;  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  46. 

REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  111. ,  June  16.     One  ballot  was  cast,  July 
19,  as  follows; 


Candidates. 


Total  vote 

Necessary  to  a  choice. 


William  H.  Taft.  Ohio. 
Philander  C.  Knox,  Pa. 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  N. 


Candidates. 


Joseph  G.  Cannon,  ill 

Charles  \V.  Fairbanks,  I nd. 
Robert  MLaFollette,  Wis. 
Joseph  B.  Foraker,  Ohio.. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 


Ballot. 


58 
40 
25 
16 
3 


PROHIBITION    PARTY    NATIONAL    CONVENTION. 
The  Prohibition  Party  National  Convention  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  15-16.      Nomina- 
tions were  made  July  16.    Eugene  W.  Chafin,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  President  on  the  third 
ballot,  receiving  636  votes, against  451  for  William  B.  Palmore,  of  Missouri, and  other  candidates. 

OTHER    NATIONAL    CONVENTIONS. 
The   People's  Party   National   Convention    at  St.  Louis,  April    2-3,  unanimously  nominated 
Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  for  President. 

The  Socialist  Party  National  Convention,  held  at  Chicago,  May  10-17,  nominated  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  of  Indiana,  for  President  on  the  first  ballot,  the  vote  being:  Eugene  V.  Debs,  152;  James  F. 
Carey,  of  Massachusetts,  17;  Carl  D.  Thompson,  of  Wisconsin,  16;  A.  M.  Simons,  of  Illinois,  2. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  National  Convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  July  4.  Martin 
R.  Preston,  of  Nevada,  was  nominated  lor  President  unanimously. 

The  Independence  Party  National  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  July  29.  Thomas  L.  Hisgen, 
of  Massachusetts,  was  nominated  for  President  on  the  third  ballot,  the  vote  being:  Thomas  L.  Hisgen, 
831;  Mil  ford  W.Howard,  of  Alabama,  38;  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Georgia,  7;  William  R.  Hearst, 
of  New  York,  2. 

1912. 

DEMOCRATIC     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  was  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  25-July  2.     Balloting 

for  a  candidate  for  President  began  June  28  and  a  nomination  was  reached  July  2.     There    were 

forty-six  ballots  taken.    The  first,  tenth,  twenty-fifth,  forty-second  and  final  ballots  were  as  follows: 


Candidates. 

1st 
Ballot. 

10th 
Ballot. 

1,088 
725  Y,. 

556 
350  Yt 

31 
117H 

31 

i 
'i 

25th 
Ballot. 

42d 
Ballot. 

46th 
Ballot. 

Total  vote 

1,086 
724 

440  H 
324 
148 
117^ 

31 

22 

i 

2 

1.088 
725  Yi 

469 
405 

29 
108 

30 

43 
1 

.3 

1,087  H 
725 

430 

494 

27 

104 

28 

'i 

1 

I  J 

1,086 

Necessary  to  a  choice 

724 

Champ  Clark,  Missouri 

84 

Woodrow  Wilson,  New  Jersey 

990 

12 

Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Alabama 

Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Indiana 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Connecticut 

Eugene  N.  Foss,  Massachusetts 

William  J.  Bryan,  Nebraska 

William  Sulzer,  New  York 

John  W.  Kern,  Indiana 

Ollle  M.  James,  Kentucky > 

*    " 

REPUBLICAN     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  June  1S-22.     One  ballot  for 
the  candidate  for  President  was  cast  June  22.  as  follows: 


Candidates. 

First 
Ballot. 

Candidates. 

First 
Ballot. 

Total  vote 

1,078 
540 
728* 

561 

Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Wis 

107 

41 

Actual  vote 

17 

William  11.  Taft.  Ohio 

2 

♦  344  delegates  withheld  their  votes  and  6  delegates  were  absent. 

PROGRESSIVE     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  National  Convention  of  the  Progressive  party  met  at  Chicago  August  5  and  on   August 
7  unanimously  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  on  the  hrst  ballot. 

SOCIALIST     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  Socialist  National  Convention  was  held  at  Indianapolis  May  17  and  nominated  Eugene 
V.  Debs  for  President  on  the  first  ballot,  the  vote  being:     Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana,  165;    Emll 
Seldel,  of  Wisconsin,  56;  Charles  Edward  Russell,  of  New  York,  54. 

PROHIBITION     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The  Prohibition  National  Convention  was  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  July  10-12,  and    nomi- 
nated Eugene  W.  Chann,  of  Arizona,  for  President   without  opposition. 

PEOPLE'S     PARTY     NATIONAL     CONVENTION. 
The    National    Convention    of    the    People's    Party  was    held  at  St.  Louis,  August  13;  adopted 
a  platform  but  made  no  nomination  for  President. 
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THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION    OF    1916. 

The  next  Presidential  election  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  1916. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  are  chosen  by  officials  termed  "Electors' ' 
in  each  State,  who  are,  under  existing  State  laws,  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof  by  ballot,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November  in  every  fourth  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  Presidential  term  expires. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prescribes  that  each  State  shall  l  'appoint, ' '  in  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or 
person  holding  an  olliceof"  trustor  profit  under  the  United  States  shall  be  an  elector.  The  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  the  day  when  electors  are  chosen  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  Government  most  of  the  electors  were  chosen  by  the  Legislatures  of  their 
respective  States,  the  people  having  no  direct  participation  in  their  choice;  and  one  State, South  Caro- 
lina, continued  that  practice  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wai\  But  in  all  the  States  now 
the  electors  are,  under  the  direction  of  State  laws,  chosen  by  the  people  on  a  general  State  ticket. 

The  manner  in  which  the  chosen  electors  meet  and  ballot  for  a  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  is  provided  for  in  Article  XII.  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  as  follows: 

TLe  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at 
least, shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President  ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons 
voteil  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall 
sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  same  article  then  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  the  Congress  shall  count  the  ballots  of  the 
electors,  and  announce  the  result  thereof,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons 
having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  State  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds 
of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  snail  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
ohoo-e  a  President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then 
the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  The 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the 
Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

The  procedure  of  the  two  houses,  in  case  the  returns  of  the  election  of  electors  from  any  State  are 
disputed,  is  provided  in  the  "Electoral  Count"  act,  passed  by  the  Forty-ninth  Congress.  The  act 
directs  that  the  Presidential  electors  shall  meet  and  give  their  votes  on  the  second  Monday  in  January 
next  following  their  election.  It  fixes  the  time  when  Congress  shall  be  in  session  to  count  the  ballots 
as  the  second  Wednesday  in  February  succeeding  the  meeting  of  the  electors. 

The  Constitution  also  defines  who  is  eligible  for  President  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty-five  years. 

The  qualifications  for  Vice-President  are  the  same. 


THE   DETERMINATION   OF  THE   RESULT   OF  THE    1912   PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION 

WAS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Feb.  12,  1913,  the  two  houses  being  assembled  In  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
lor  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote,  and  the  count  having  been  duly  made  and  certified  to,  and  the 
announcement  thereof  made  to  the  two  houses  assembled,  the  statement  of  the  Tellers  closed  In 
these  words: 

"This  announcement  of  the  state  of  the  vote  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  deemed 
a  SUFFICIENT  DECLARATION  OF  THE  PERSONS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE- 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  each  for  the  term  beginning  March  4,  1913,  and  shall 
be  entered,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  on  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 

SPIltJltl  VPS 

"The "count  of  the  electoral  vote  having  been  completed,  and  the  result  announced,  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  houses  was  dissolved,  and 
"The  Senate  returned  to  its  Chamber." 


SALARY    OF    THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  cause  of  discussion  in  the  First  Congress, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  declared  that  the  President  should  receive  compensation  for 
his  services.  Washington  had  notified  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  desired  no  salary.  The  limits 
suggested  in  Congress  ranged  from  $15,000  to  §70,000.  The  salary  was  finally  placed  at  $25,000 
and  this  remained  the  compensation  until  President  Grant's  second  term  (March  3,  3873),  when 
it  was  increased  to  $50,000.  Chapter  2918  of  the  Laws  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  approved  March  4,  1907,  appropriated  "for  travelling  expenses  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  expended  at  his  discretion  and  accounted  for  by  his  certificate  solely,  $25,000. ' ' 
In  the  Second  Session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  the  matter  of  increasing  the  President's  salary 
was  again  considered,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  President's  salary  be  fixed  at  $75,000  a  year. 


REFERENCE    NOTES    TO    THE    TWO    FOLLOWINC    PAGES. 

*  The  candidates  starred  were  elected,  (a)  The  first  Republican  Party  is  claimed  by  the  present  Democratic  Partv  as  its  pro- 
genitor, (b-)  No  candidate  having  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  House  of  Representatives  elected  Adams,  (c)  Candidate  of 
the  Anti-Masonic  Party,  (d)  There  being  no  choice,  the  Senate  elected  Johnson,  (e)  Eleveu  Southern  States,  being  within  the 
belligerent  territory,  did  not  vote,  (f )  Three  Southern  States  disfranchised,  (g)  Horace  Greeley  died  after  the  election,  and  Demo- 
cratic electors  scattered  their  votes,  (h)  There  being  a  dispute  over  the  electoral  vote  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  South 
Carolina,  they  were  referred  by  Congress  to  an  electoral  commission  composed  of  eight  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats,  which, 
by  a  strict  party  vote,  awarded  185  electoral  votes  to  Hayes  and  184  to  Tilden.  (i)  Free  Democrat,  (j)  Free  Silver  Prohibition 
Party,  (k)  In  Massachusetts.  There  was  also  a  Native  American  ticket  in  that  State,  which  received  184  votes,  (m)  Middle  of 
the  Eoad  or  Anti-Fusion  People's  Party,    (n)  United  Christian  Party,    (o)  Union  Reform  Party. 
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Note. — There  is,  properly  speaking:,  no  popular  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President ;  the  people  vote  for  electors,  and 
those  chosen  in  each  State  meet  therein  and  vote  for  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  The  record  of  any 
popular  vote  for  electors  prior  to  1828  is  so  meagre  and  imperfect  that  a  compilation  would  be  useless.  In  most  of  the  States, 
lor  more  than  a  quarter  century  following  the  establishment  of  the  Government,  the  State  Legislatures  "  appointed  "  the 
Presidential  electors,  :md  the  people  therefore  voted  oniy  indirectly  for  them,  their  choice  being  expressed  by  their  votes  for 
members  of  the  Legislature.  In  this  tabulation  only  the  aggregate  electoral  votes  for  candidates  for  President  aud  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  the  first  ten  quadrennial  elections  appear. 

ELECTORAL  VOTES. 

1789.  Previous  to  1804,  each  elector  voted  for  two  can  didates  for  President.  The  one  wht  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  was  declared  President,  and  the  one  who  received  the  next  largest  number  of  votes  was  declared  Vice-President.  The 
electoral  votes  for  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  were  :  George  Washington,  69  ;  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  34  ; 
John  Jay, of  New  York,  9  ;  11.  H.  Harrison,  of  Maryland,  6  ;  John  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  6  ;  John  Hancock,  of  Massa- 
chusetts! 4  ;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  3  ;  Samuel  Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut,  2  ;  John  Milton,  of  Georgia,  2  ;  James  Arm- 
strong, of  Georgia  ;  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Edward  Telfair,  of  Georgia,  1  vote  each.  Vacancies  (votes  not 
cast), 4.     George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John    Adams  Vice-President. 

17/H2.  George  Washington,  Federalist,  received  132  votes  ;  John  Adams.  Federalist,  77  ;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
Republican  (a),  50 ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  4  ;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Republican,  1  vote.  Vacancies, 
3.     George  Washington  was  chosen  President  and  John  Adams  Vice-President. 

1  TUti.  John  Adams,  Federalist,  71  ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  68  ;  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  8outh  Carolina,  Federalist, 
59;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Republican,  30  ;  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Republican,  15  ;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Con- 
necticut. Independent,  11  ;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Republican,  7;  John. Jay,  ot  New  York,  Federalist,  5;  James  Iredell, 
of  North  Carolina,  Federalist,  3  ;  George  Washington,  of  Virginia;  John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  and  S.  Johnson,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, all  Federalists.  2  votes  each;  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckuey,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist,  1  vote.  John.  Adams  was 
chosen  President  aud  Thomas  Jefferson  Vice-President. 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Republican,  73  ;  Aaron  Burr,  Republican,  73  ;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  66  ;  Charles  C.  Pinck- 
ney, Federalist,  64  ;  John  Jay,  Federalist,  1  vote.  There  being  a  tie  vote  for  Jefferson  and  Burr,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  ten  States,  which,  being  the  largest  vote  cast  for  a  candidate, 
elected  him  President.  Burr  received  the  votes  of  four  States,  which,  being  the  next  largest  vote,  elected  him  Vice-President. 
There  were  2  blank  votes. 

1804.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  been  amended,  the  electors  at  this  election  voted  for  a  President  and 
a  Vice-President,  instead  of  for  two  candidates  for  President.  The  result  was  as  follows:  For  President,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Republican,  162;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federalist,  14.  For  Vice-President,  George  Clinton,  Republican,  162 ;  Rufus  King,  of 
New  York,  Federalist,  14.    Jefferson  was  chosen  President  and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1808.  For  President,  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  122  ;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist, 
47  ;  George  Cl'nton,  of  New  York,  Republican,  6.  For  Vice  -President,  George  Clinton,  Repu  biican,  113  ;  Rufus  King,  of  New 
York,  Federalist.  47  ;  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  9  ;  James  Madison,  3  ;  James  Monroe,  3.  Vacancy,  1.  Madison  was 
chosen  President  and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

1813.  For  "resident,  James  Madison,  Republican,  128;  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  89.  For  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  131;  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  Federalist,  86.  Vacancy,  1.  Madison  was 
chosen  President  anil  Gerry  Vice-President. 

1816.  For  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  183;  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  34.  For  Vice- 
President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  Republican,  183;  John  Eager  Howard,  of  Maryland,  Federalist,  22;  James  Ross, 
of  Pennsylvania.  5;  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  4;  Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  3.  Vacancies,  4.  Monroe  was  chosen 
President  and  Tompkins  Vice-President. 

1S30.  For  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republican,  231;  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Republican,!. 
For  Vice-President,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Republican,  218;  Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  8;  Daniel  Rodney,  or  Delaware, 
4;  Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  1  vote  each.  Vacancies,  3.  James  Monroe  was 
chosen  President  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  Vice-President. 

1824.  For  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  Republican,  99;  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Republican, 
84;  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  Republican,  37;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Republican,  41.  No  candidate  having  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  John  Quii'icy  Adams  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  For  Vice-President,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Republican,"  182;  Nathan  Sanford,  of  New  York,  Republican,  30;  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North 
Carolina,  Republican,  24;  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  Republican,  13;  Martiu  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  Republican,  9; 
Henry   Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Republican,  2;  Calhoun  was  chosen  Vice-President. 


ELECTORAL    AND   POPULAR   VOTES. 
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Millard  Fillmore 
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1 
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N.  Y.. 
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. 
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2S8.536 

Thomas  E.  Watson 

Ga 

Peop  . . 

117,183 

Charles  H.  Corrigan... 

X.   Y.. 

Soc.  L. 

31,249 
7.678,908 

1,269,804 

Kep... 

321 

Ne' 

Dem  . . 

6.409,104 

162 

Ind.... 

Soc 

420,-;9:; 

Eugene  W.  Chafin 

Ariz 

Proh . . 

253,840 

Ga 

Peo  . . . 

29,100 

August  Gillhaus 

N.Y... 

Soc.  L. 

13,82s 

Mass.. 

Ind.... 

82,872 

.... 

Woodrow  Wilson* 

N.J... 

Dem... 

6,29:5,019 

2,173,512 

435 

William  H.Taft 

O 

Rep... 

3,484,956 

8 

Theodore  Roosevelt. . . . 

N.Y... 

Prog... 

4,119,507 

88 

Ind... 

Soc... 

901,873 

'Ariz.  . 

Proh  . . 

207,928 

jMass.. 

Soc.  L . 

29,259 

.... 

•• 

Candidates  for 
Vice-President. 


J.  C.  Breckinridge*. . . 
William  L.Dayton.. 
A.  J.  Donelson 


Hannibal  Hamlin*.. 

H.  V.  Johnson 

Joseph  Lane 

Edward  Everett 


Andrew  Johnson* 

George  H.  Pendleton.. 

Schuyler    Colfax* 

F.  P.  Blair,  Jr 


Henry  Wilsou* 

B.  Gratz  Brown. . . 
John  Q.  Adams. . . 

John  Russell 

George  W.  Julian. 

A.  H.  Colquitt 

John  M.  Palmer. . 
T.  E.  Bramlette... 
W.  S.  Groesbeck.. 
Willis  B.  Macheu. 
N.   P.  Banks 


T.  A.   Hendricks 

William   A.  Wheeler*. 

Samuel  F.  Cary 

Gideon  T.  Stewart 

D.  Kirkpatrick 


Chester  A.  Arthur*. 
William  H.  English. 

B.  J.  Chambers 

H.  A,  Thompson.... 
S.  C.  Pomeroy 


T.  A.  Hendricks*. 
Johu  A.  I/Ogan. . . 
William  Daniel... 
A,  M.  West 


Allen  G.  Thurman.... 

Levi  P.  Morton* 

John  A.  Brooks 

C.  E.  Cunningham.... 
W.  H.  T.  Wakefield.. 
James  B.   Greer 


Adlai  E.  Stevenson*. 
Whitelaw   Reid. ...... 

James  G.  Field  

James  B.  Cranfill 
Charles  H.  Matchett 


Garret  A.  Hobart*... 

Arthur  Sewall 

Thomas  E.  Watson.. 

Hale  Johnson 

Simon  B.  Buckner. . . 
Matthew  Maguire.... 
James  H.  Sonthsrate 


Theodore  Roosevelt*. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson.. 
Henry  B.  Metcalr'.  .. 
Ignatius  Donnelly. . . 

Job  Harriman 

Valentine  Remmel. . . 
John  G.  Woolley.. .. 
Samuel  T.  Nicholson. 


Charles  W.  Fairb; 
Henry  G.  Davis... 


Henry  <i.  JL»avis 

Benj  imin  Hanford.... 

George  W.  Carroll 

Thomas  H.  Tibbies 

William  W.  Cox 


States. 


Ky... 
N.J.. 

Tenn. 


James  S.  Sherman* 

.Tr.hn  W.  Kern 

Benjamin  Hanford... 
Aaron  S.  Watkins.... 

Samuel  Williams 

Dnnald  L.  Munro 

John  Temple  Gravss.. 

Thomas  R.  Marshall*. 
Nicholas  M  Butler... 
Hiram  W.  Johnson... 

EmilSeidel 

Aaron  S.  Watkins 

August  Gillhaus 


Me... 
Ga... 

Ore... 
Mass . 


Tenn. 
O 


Ind... 
Mo... 


Mass. 
Mo... 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Ind... 
Ga... 
Ill  ... 

Ky... 
O.... 
Ky... 

Mass. 


Ind... 
N.  Y. 
O.... 

o.... 

N.  Y. 


N.  Y. 
Ind... 
Tex  .. 
O.... 
Kan . . 


Ind... 
Ill  ... 
Md... 
Miss.. 


O.... 
N.  Y. 
Mo... 
Ark.. 
Kan.. 
Tenn. 


Ill  ... 
N.  Y. 
Va.... 
Tex... 
N.  Y. 


N.  J. 
Me.. 
Ga.. 
III... 
Ky.  . 
N.  J. 
N.  C 


N.  Y. 

HI.... 
O 

Minn. 
Cal... 
Pa... 
111.... 
Pa  . . . 


anks* 


Ind.  . 
W.  Va 
N.  Y. 
Tex... 
Neb.., 
HI.  .. 


N.  Y.. 
Ind.... 
N.  Y.. 
O 

Ind.... 
Va.... 
Ga.... 


Ind... 
K.  Y. 

Cal    . 
Wis.. 

o 

N.  Y. 


Polit- 
ical 
Party. 


Dem  .. 
Rep   .. 

Amer.. 


Rep... 
Dem  . . 
Dem  .. 
Uuion. 


Rep   .. 
Dem  ... 


Rep 
Dem 


Rep  .. 
D.iL. 
Dein  . . 
Temp  . 
Lib.. . . 
Dem  .. 
Dem  .. 
Dem  .. 
Dem  . . 
Dem  . . 
Lib.... 


Dem  . . 
Rep  .. 
Gre'nb 
Proh.. 
Amer.. 


Rep  .. 
Dem  . . 
Gre'nb 
Proh  . . 
Amer. . 


Dem  . . 
Rep  .. 
Proh  . . 
Gre'nb 


Dem  . . 
Rep  .. 
Proh . . 
CI.  L.. 
U'd  L 
Amer. 


Dem  . 
Rep  . 
Peop. 
Proh. 
Soc.  L 


Rep.  . 
Dem  . 
Peon. 
Proh . 
N.  Dem 
Soc.  L. 
Nat.  (j) 


Elec- 
total 
Vote. 


Rep. 
Dem.P 

Proh 

MP(m) 

Soc.D. 

So.-.  L. 

UC(n) 

UKIcl 


Rep... 
Dem  .. 

Soc 

Proh  . . 
Peop.. 
Soc!  L. 


Rep  ... 
Dem... 

Soc 

Proh . . 
Peo.... 
Soc.L. 
Ind.... 

Dem.., 
Rep... 
Prog. . 
Soc  ., 
Proh  . , 
Soc.L, 


*The  candidates  starred  were  elected. 
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No. 


3. 
4. 

5. 

«. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 

25 

26. 

27. 

28. 


President. 


Washington 
J.  Adams  . . 
Jefferson.. . 
Madison  . . . 
Monroe  .... 
J.  U.Adams 

.Jackson 

V:in  Buren. 
Harrison.. . 
Tyler 

Polk 

Taylor 

Fillmore ... 

Pierce 

Buchanan. . 
Lincoln 
Johnson  .  . . 

Grant 

Hayes 

Garfield  .  . . 

Arthur 

Cleveland  .. 
II.  Harrison 

Cleveland. ., 
McKinley. . 
Uoosevelt . . 

Taft 

Wilson 


Married. 


1759. 

1764. 

1772. 

1794. 

1786. 

1797. 

1791 

1807. 

1795. 

1813. 

1844. 

1824. 

1810. 

1826. 

1858. 

1834. 

1842! 
1827. 
1848. 
1852. 
18.i8. 
1859. 
1886. 
1853. 
1896. 

187jl! 
188:J. 
1886. 
1886. 

1885. 


Wife's  Name. 


Martha  (Dandridge)  CustisJ 

Abigail  Smith 

Martha  (Wayles)  Skelton§ 

Dolly  (Payne)  Todd§ 

Eliza  Kortwright 

Louisa  Catherine  Johnson 

Rachel  (Donelson)  Kobardsjj 

Hannah  Hoes 

Anna  Sy mines 

Letitia  Christian 

Julia   Gardiner 

Sarah  Childress 

Margaret  Smith 

Abigail  Powers 

Caroline  (Carmichael)  MclntoshJ. 
Jane  Means  Apple  ton 

■ *  • •••■••••••••••• 

Mary  Todd 

Eliza  McCardle 

Julia  Dent 

Lucy  Ware  Webb 

Lucre tia  Kudolph 

El len  Lewis  Herndon 

Frances  Folsom 

Caroline  Lavinia  Scott 

Mary  Scott  ( l.ord)  Dimmick§ 

(See  above.) 

Ida  Sazton 

Alice  Lee 

Edith  Kermit  Carow 

Helen  Herron 

Ellen  Louise  Axsen 


WifeBom.  WifeDied 


1732. 
1744. 
1743, 
1772 
1768. 
1775. 
1767, 
1783, 
1775 
1790, 
1820 
1803, 
1788 
1798, 
1813 
1806 

1818 
1810 
1826 
1831 
1832 
1837 
1864 
1832 
1858 

1844 

i8fii 

1861 
1860 


1802. 
1818. 
1782, 
1849, 
1830, 
1852. 
1828, 
1819, 
1864, 
1842, 
1889. 
1891, 
1852, 
1S53, 
1881, 
1863, 

1882] 
1876, 
1902 
1889, 
1909, 
1880, 

1892] 

1907 

1884 

1914 


Sons. 

D»u. 

s 

3 

1 

5 

,  . 

,  . 

a  . 

2 

3 

1 

.  . 

.  . 

4 

6 

4 

3 

4 

1 

2 

«  a 

.. 

1 

5 

1 

1 

,  . 

.  , 

3 

.. 

#  . 

.  . 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

7 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

.. 

.  . 

. . 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

.. 

3 

Home  When  Elected. 

Mount  Vernon,  Va. 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Monticello,  Va. 
Montpelier,  Va. 
Oak  Hill,  Va. 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Hermitage,  Tenn. 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 
North  Bend,  O. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Concord,  N.  H. 
Wheatland,  Pa. 
Springfield,  111. 
Greenville,  Tenn . 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Fremont,  O. 
Mentor,  O . 
New  York  City. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

New  York  City . 
Canton,  O. 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Princeton,  N.J. 


No. 

T 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


President. 


Washington. 
J.  Adams  . 
Jefferson .... 

Madison 

Monroe 

J.  Q.  Adams. 

Jackson  

Van  Buren  . . 
Harrison  .... 

Tyler 

Polk 

Taylor 

Fillmore  .... 

Pierce 

Buchanan  . . . 

Lincoln 

J  ohnson 

Grant 

Hayes 

Garfield.4.... 

Arthur 

Cleveland  ... 
B.  Harrison  . 
Cleveland. . . 
McKinley  ... 
Roosevelt .. . 

Taft 

Wilson 


Politics. 


Federalist 

Federalist 

Republican  (a). 

Republican 

Republican 

Republican  (b). 

Democrat 

Democrat 

Whig 

Democrat.  ..... 

Democrat. 

Whig 

Whig 

Democrat 

Democrat 

Republican 

Republican 

Republican 

Republican 

Republican 

Republican 

Democrat , 

Republican...   , 

Democrat , 

Republican 

Republican 

Republican 

Democrat 


Inaug. 


1789 
1797 
1801 
1809 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1837 
1841 
1841 
1845 
1849 
1S50 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1865 
18b9 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1897 
1901 
1909 
1913 


Age 


57 
61 
57 
57 
58 
57 
61 
54 
68 
51 
49 
64 
50 
48 
65 
52 
56 
46 
54 
49 
50 
47 
55 
55 
54 
42 
51 
56 


Years  Served. 


7y 


4y 

3y, 


.  5  d 
26  d 


4  7 
7y 


,  10  mo.  4  d. 

4 

8 

8 

8 

4 

8 

4 
1  mo. 
y.  11  mo. 

4 
,  4  mo 
,  7  mo. 

4 

4 
,  1  mo.  11  d 
10  mo.  19  d 

8 

4 
6}£mo. 
y.  5}£mo. 

4 

4 

4 
.  6  mo, 
.  5  mo 

4 


10  d 
,  18  d 


Religious  Connection 


Episcopalian 

Unitarian 

Liberal  (c) 

Episcopalian 

Episcopalian 

Unitarian    

Presbyterian 

Reformed  Dutch. 

Episcopalian 

Episcopalian 

Presbyterian 

Episcopalian 

Unitarian.. 

Episcopalian 

Presbyterian 

Presbyterian 

Methodist  (d).... 

Methodist 

Methodist 

Disciples 

Episcopalian.... 
Presbyterian.  .. . 
Presbyterian. ... 
Presbyterian.... 

Methodist 

Reformed  Dutch. 

Unitarian 

Presbyterian  . . . 


Time  of  Death. 


December  14,  1799.. 

67 

90 

July  4,  1826 

83 

85 

July  4,1831 

73 

February  23,  1848... 

80 

June  8,  1845 

78 

Julv  24,  1862 

79 

April  4,  1841 

68 

January  17,  1862 

71 

June  15,  1849 

53 

65 

March  8,  1874 

74 

64 

77 

56 

July  31,  1875 

66 

July  23,  1885 

63 

January  17,  1893 

70 

September  19, 1881.. 

49 

November  18,  1886.. 

56 

71 

March  13,  1901 

67 

71 

September  14,  1901.. 

58 

•  • 

•  • 

Age. 


No. 

President. 

Cause  of  Death. 

Place  ot  Death. 

Place  of  Burial. 

1 

Washington.... 

Mount  Vernon,  Va. 

2.. 

Debility 

First  Congregational  Church,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Monticello,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

3. 

Debility 

4.. 

Montpelier,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 

Hollywood  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va. 

First  Congregational  Church,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cemeterv,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

North  Bend,  Hamilton  Co.,  O. 

5.. 

Paralvsis    

6.. 

J.  Q.  Adams.... 
Jackson. ...... 

Tyler 

7.. 

8.. 
9.. 

10.. 

Bilious  Attack 

Hollywood  Cenieterv,  Richmond,  Va. 

11.. 

Polk"  Place,  Nashville,  Ten- . 

12.. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Springfield,  near  Louisville,  Ky. 
Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Minot  Lot,  Old  Cemetery,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Woodward  Hill  Cemetery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield,  111. 
Greenville,  Gre«ne  Co.,  Tenn. 

13.. 

Pierce 

Inflammation  of  Stomach. 
Rheumatic  Gout 

14.. 

15.. 

16.. 

Washington,  D.  C ...... . 

Mt.  McGresor,  N.  Y 

17.. 

18.. 

Cancer  

Paralysis  of  the  Heart.... 

Riverside  Park,  New  York  City. 
Cemetery,  Fremont,  O. 

19.. 

20.. 

Garfield 

Arthur 

Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  O. 
Rural  Cemetery,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Cemetery,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cemetery,  Canton,  O. 

21.. 

Bright's  Disease 

22-24.. 

Cleveland 

B.  Harrison.... 

Taft 

Princeton,  N."J 

23.. 

25.. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

26.. 

27.. 

28.. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS   OF  THE    UNITED    STATES— Continued. 

NOTES  TO  THE  TABLES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS,  ON  THE  TWO  PRECEDING  PAGES. 

"Monroe abandoned  the  profession  of  law  when  a  young  man,  and  was  afterward,  and  until  his  elec- 
tion, always  holding  public  office,  t  Jackson  called  himself  a  South  Carolinian,  and  his  biographer, 
Kendall,  recorded  his  birthplace  in  Lancaster  Co.,  S.  O;  but  Parton  has  published  documentary  evidence 
to  show  that  Jackson  was  born  in  Union  Co.,  N.  C.,  less  than  a  quarter  mile  from  the  South  Carolina 
line,    t  Or  of  departure  from  college. 

§  Widows.  Their  maiden  names  are  in  parentheses.  H  She  was  the  divorced  wife  of  Captain 
Robards.  (a)  The  Democratic  party  of  to-day  claims  lineal  descent  from  the  first  Republican  party, 
and  President  Jefferson  as  its  founder.  (6)  Political  parties  were  disorganized  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Republican,  but  his  doctrines  were  decidedly  Federal- 
istic.  The  opposition  to  his  Administration  took  the  name  of  Democrats,  and  elected  Jackson  President, 
(c)  Randall,  the  biographer  of  Jefferson,  declares  that  he  was  a  believer  in  Christianity,  although 
not  a  sectarian.  (</)  While  President  Johnson  was  not  a  church-member,  he  was  a  Christian  believer. 
His  wife  was  a  Methodist. 

Washington's  first  inauguration  was  in  New  York,  and  his  second  in  Philadelphia.  Adams  was 
inaugurated  in  Philadelphia,  and  Jefferson  and  the  Presidents  following  elected  by  the  people,  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  Arthur  took  the  Presidential  oath  of  office  first  in  New  York  City.  John  Adams 
and  Jefferson  died  on  the  same  day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  and  Monroe  died  on  the  Fourth  of  July  five 
years  later.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  Representative  and  Andrew  Johnson  a  Senator  in  Congress  after  ' 
the  expiration  of  their  Presidential  terms,  and  both  died  while  holding  those  offices.  Tyler  was  a 
Representative  in  the  Confederate  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  died  in  office. 

Lincoln,  Garfield  and  McKinley  were  assassinated  while  in  office.  Lincoln  at  Ford's  Theatre, Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  April  14,  1865.  from  a  pistol  shot  fired  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  was  killed  near  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  April  26,  1865,  by  Sergeant  Boston  Corbett.  Garfield  was  shot  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Depot,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  2,  1881,  and  died  at  Elberon,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  September 
19,  1881.  The  assassin  was  Charles  Jules  Guiteau,  who  was  hanged  at  Washington.  D.  C  June  30,  1882. 
McKinley  was  shot  twice  September  6,  1901,  while  in  the  Temple  of  Music  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  died  from  his  wounds  at  the  home  of  John  G.  Milburn.  Buffalo,  Septem- 
ber 14, 1901.  The  assassin  was  Louis  Czolgosz,  who  was  electrocuted  at  Auburn  State  Prison,  New  York, 
October  29,  1901. 

Jackson  was  shot  at  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C.  January  29,  1835.  by  a  house  painter  named 
Richard  Lawrence,  escaping  because  the  pistol  of  the  assassin  missed  fire.  Ex-President  Roosevelt  was 
shot  and  wounded  by  John  Schrank,  an  insane  man,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October  14,  1912. 

Cleveland  after  taking  the  oath  as  President,  kissed  the  open  bible,  his  lips  touching  Psalm  CXIL, 
verses  5-10,  inclusive.     Garfield's  first  act  after  taking  the  oath  was  to  kiss  his  mother. 

The  sixth  President  was  the  son  of  the  second  President,  and  the  twenty-third  President  was  the 
grandson  of  the  ninth  President.  William  Henry  Harrison  was  the  eighth  and  Benjamin  Harrison 
the  tenth  in  descent  from  Pocahontas  and  John  Rolfe.  Lincoln  was  the  first  President  wearing  a 
full  beard.  Grant  the  first  wearing  a  mustache.  Buchanan  and  Cleveland  were  bachelors  when  they 
entered  the  White  House  as  Presidents,  but  Cleveland  surrendered  during  his  first  term.  Washington, 
Monroe,  Pierce  and  Hayes  were  born  on  Friday.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Pierce  and  Garfield  were  inaugurated  on 
Friday.     Tyler,  Polk  and  Pierce  died  on  Friday.     Lincoln  was  assassinated  on  Friday. 

There  were  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Both  were 
born  in  Kentucky;  Lincoln  in  1809,  Davis  in  1808.  Both  removed  from  their  native  State  in  childhood, 
Lincoln  to  the  Northwest,  Davis  to  the  Southwest.  Lincoln  was  a  Captain  of  Volunteers  and  Davis  a 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Regulars  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832.  They  began  their  political  careers  the 
same  year,  1844,  Lincoln  being  a  Presidential  Elector  for  Clay,  and  Davis  for  Polk.  They  were  elected 
to  Congress  about  the  same  time.  1845  and  1846.  They  were  called  to  preside  over  tlieir  respective 
governments  the  same  year  and  within  a  few  days;  Davis,  February  8,  1861,  Lincoln,  .March  4.  1861. 

Washington,  Monroe,  and  Jackson  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  war:  Jaokson;  W.  H.  Har- 
rison, Tyler,  Taylor,  and  Buchanan  in  the  war  of  1812-15;  Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  war:  Taylor, 
Pierce,  and  Grant  in  the  Mexican  war;  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  B.  Harrison,  and  McKinley  in 
the  civil  war.  and  Roosevelt  was  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Washington  and  Madison  of  the  Constitution 

Grant  was  christened  Hiram  Ulysses  and  Cleveland,  Stephen  trover.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  the 
oldest  man  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  Roosevelt  the  youngest, Grant  being  the  next  youngest  by 
six  months.  Cleveland  was  the  only  President  married  in  the  White  House,  and  his  second  daugh- 
ter the  only  President's  child  horn  therein.  Monroe's  daughter  (Mrs.  Gouverneur  >,  Grant's  daughter 
(Mrs.  Sartoris),  and  Roosevelt's  dau<rhter  (Mrs.  Longworfh),  were  the  only  children  of  Presidents  mar- 
ried therein.  Wives  of  Tyler  and  Benjamin  Harrison  died  in  the  White  House.  W.  H.  Harrison  was 
father  of  the  largest  family,  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  Eight  Presidents:  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monro",  W.  11  Harrison,  Tyler.  Taylor  and  Wilson  were  Virginians  by  birth.  Six  Presidents: 
Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  B.  Harrison,  McKinley  and  Taft  were  Ohioans  by  birth. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION. 

The  Presidential  succession  is  fixed  by  chapter  4  of  the  acts  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  session. 
In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President,  then 
t!n  ry  of  State  shall  act  as   President  until  the   disability  of  the  President  or  Vice-President  is 

r-'iuoved  or  a  President  is  elected  If  there  be  no  Secretary  of  Statp,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  rreasdry 
will  act;  and  the  remainder  of  the  order  of  succession  is  as  follows:  The  Secretary  of  War,  Attorney- 
•■ral,  Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  acting 
President  must,  upon  taking. office,  convene  Congress,  if  not  at  the  time  in  session,  in  extraordinary 
session,  giving  twemy  days'  notice.  This  act  applies  only  to  such  Cabinet  officers  as  shall  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  are  eligible  under  the  Constitution  to  the  Presidency. 
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THE    STATES    IN    THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTIONS,    1868-1912. 


Statics. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montnna 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

NewHampshire 
New  Jersey  .... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington.... 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1808      1872 


Rep. 

Rep'.' 
Rep. 


Rep. 

l)em. 
Dem.  « 
Uem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Xo  vote 

Rep. 


Rep. 

Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep, 
Rep. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Rep. 


Rep. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
No  vote 


Rep. 
Xo  vote 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Rep." 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 
Rep, 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep.' 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

Rep." 
Rep. 

Rep'.* 
Rep. 


1876 


Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep.  a 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

Rep. 

RepV 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

Rep.' 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Rep. 


1880 


Dem. 

Dem. 

Split .(/ 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep." 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep." 
Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Ren. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 


1884 


Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep.' 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep'.' 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep'.' 
Rep 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 


1888 


Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep'.' 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dern. 

Rep'.' 
Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep'.' 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Dem. 

Dem 
Rep. 


1892 


Dem. 

Dem. 

Split  h 

Pop. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem 

Dem. 

Pop. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Pop. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Split  c 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem . 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Pop. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Split  d 
Split  e 


Split 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 


Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 


189H 


Dem. 

Dem. 

Split. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem . 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Split 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep.' 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep.' 

Rep. 

Rep, 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 


1900 


Dem. 


Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Hep. 

Dem. 

Dem, 

Dem, 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem . 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep.' 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

RepV 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 


1904     1908 

Dem. 


Dem. 


Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Uep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Split.; 

Split  /. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

•••••• 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

Rep. 

Kep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

•••••• 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem . 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem . 

Split  n 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dern. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

JflOg. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Prog. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 


a  Electors  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  b  Rep..  12;  Dem.,  1.  c  Rep. ,  9;  Dem  ,  5.  d  Rep. ,  1; 
Dem.,  1.  e Rep. ,  22;  Dem.,  1.  /Rep.,  3;  People,  1.  r/Dem.,5;  Rep.,  1.  ft  Dem.,  8;  Rep.,1. 
iDem. ,  1;  Rep.,  8.    j  Dem. .  7;  Rep.  1.     A;  Dem.  6;  Rep.  2.    nDem.  2,  Prog.  ,11. 


TITLE    AND    TERM    OF    THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  address  of  the  President  is  simply  "The  President  of  the  United  States."  In  the  First 
Congress,  there  was  debate  over  a  title  and  it  was  proposed  by  some  members  that  he  be  addressed 
as  "His  Excellency"  and  by  others  as  "His  Highness,"  but  a  committee  reported  that  "it  is  not 
proper  to  annex  any  style  or  title  other  than  that  expressed  in  the  Constitution."  In  the  Coustitu-. 
tional  Convention  the  first  report  fixed  the  term  of  office  at  seven  years  without  eligibility,  to 
re-election.  In  debate  various  periods  from  '•  during  good  behavior  "  to  twenty  years  were  favored. 
The  limit  to  four  years  was  finally  adopted  in  grand  committee  and  ratified  by  the  convention. 


PROPOSED  CHANCE  IN  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

On  November  26,  1913,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  reported 
to  the  Committee  the  following  joint  resolution  changing  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  terms 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  from  March  4  to  the  second  Monday  in 
January.     Action  has  not  yet  been  taken  on  the  resolution: 

"The  terms  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  commence  on  the 
second  Monday  in  January  following  the  election  of  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  electors,  and 
such  electors  shall  assemble  at  the  Capitols  of  their  respective  States  and  cast  their  votes  for  President 
and  Vice-President  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  following  their  election. 

"The  terms  of  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  January 
following  their  election. 

"There  shall  be  held  two  regular  sessions  of  each  Congress,  convening  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  each  year." 
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Total   Vote  for  President,  1908  and  1912. 


POPULAR    AND    ELECTORAL    VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT    IN    1912. 


Statu. 


Alabama.  

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.- 

Delaware .~ 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

.Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  ... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.- 

.Wont  nn  a... 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolinn.. 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Peiinsy  I  vania . . . 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South   Dakota.... 

Tennessee 

Texas  - 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Popular  Vote. 


■Wilson, 
Dem. 


Tift, 
liep. 


82,439 

10,324 

68,838 
283,436 
114,223 

74,561 

22,631 

36,417 

93,171 

33,921 
405, 048 
281,890 
185,325 
143,670 
219,584 

60,966 

51,113 
112.674 
173,408 
150,751 
106,426 

57,164 
330,746 

27,941 

109,008 

7.986 

34,724 
178,289 

20,43/ 
655, 4  7f 
144,507 

29, 555 
423, 152 
119,156 

47,064 
395,619 

30, 142 

48,355 

48,942 
130,335 
221.589 

36,579 

15,350 

90,332 

86.840 

113,197 

164,409 

_15^310 

6.293,019  3.484,956  4119,507 


9,731 

3,021 

24,297 

3,914 

58,386 

68,324 

15,998 

4,279 

5,190 

32,810 

253,613 

151,267 

119,805 

74.844 

115,512 

3,834 

26,545 

54,956 

155,948 

152,244 

64,334 

1.511 

207,821 

18,512 

54,216 

3,196 

32,927 

88,835 

17,733 

455,428 

29,139 

23,090 

277,066 

90,786 

34,673 

273,305 

27,703 

536 

59,444 
28,853 
42.100 
23,305 
23  288 
70,445 
56,754 
130,878 
14,560 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


22,689 

6,949 

21,673 

283,610 

72,306 

34,129 

8,886 

4,535 

22,010 

25,527 

386,478 

162,007 

161,819 

120,123 

102,766 

9,323 

48,493 

57,786 

142,228 

214.584 

125,856 

'3,627 

124,371 

22,456 

72,689 

5,620 

17,794 

145,410 

8,34 

390.021 

69,130 

25,726 

229,327 

37',600 

447,426 

16,878 

1,293 

58,811 

53,725 

26,755 

24,174 

22,070 

21,777 

113,698 

79,112 

58,661 

9.232 


Debs, 

Sue. 


3,029 

3,163 

8,153 

79,201 

16,418 

10,056 

556 

4,806 

1,014 

11,960 

81,278 

36,931 

16,96" 

26,807 

11,647 

5,249 

2,541 

3,996 

12,616 

23,211 

27,505 

2,01" 

28,466 

10,885 

10,185 

3,313 

1.981 

15,801 

2,859 

63,381 

1,025 

6,966 

89,9^0 

42,26: 

13,343 

83,164 

2,049 

164 

4,66: 

3,492 

25,743 

9,023 

928 

820 

40,134 

15.24* 

34.168 

2,760 


Chafin, 
Proh. 


265 

898 

23,366 

5,063 

2,068 

623 

1,854 

147 

1,537 

15,710 

19,249 

8,440 

*3,'233 

"*945 

2,244 
2,754 
8,934 

7,886 

-5,'380 

32 

3,383 

'"535 
2,878 

i9,'42? 
11 
1,243 

11.459 
2,185 
4.360 

19,533 
616 

'3,' 910 

1,738 

"i,'i54 

709 
9,810 
4.517 
8,467 

434 


901,873]  207,928 


Kelmer, 
80c.  L. 


475 
1,260 


4,066 
3,130 


956 


322 
1,102 
1,252 
2,212 

1,*778 


1,321 
4,251 

2,' 623 


704 
236 


442 
509 

"50 
1,872 

"698 


29,259 


Plnr»llty. 


59,750  T) 

3.375  D 

44,541  D 

174  V 

41,917  1> 

6,237  D 

6  631D 
31  611  D 
71,161  D 

1,111  D 
18  570  I) 
119,883  D 
23,593  D 
23,047  D 
104,072  1) 
51,643  D 

2,620  D 
54,888  D 
17,460  1) 
62.340  P 
19,430  P 
63,537  D 
122,925  D 

5,782  D 
36,319  1) 

2,366  D 

2,097  D 
32,879  D 

2,704  D 

200.047  D 

75,377  D 

3,829  D 

146,086  D 

28,370  D 

9,464  J) 
51.807  P 

2,709  1) 
47,062  D 

9,869  P 

70.891  1) 

192.736  D 

5,521  R 

1,235  R 
67,044  D 
26.858  P 
34,085  D 
33,531  D 
750  D 


ELECTORAL  VOT* . 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


12 
3 
9 
2 
6 
7 
3 
6 
14 
4 

29 
15 
13 
10 
13 
10 
6 
8 
18 


10 

18 

4 

8 

3 

4 

14 

3 

45 

12 

5 

24 

10 

5 

'  5 
9 

12 

20 


12 

'  8 

13 

3 


435 


T»ft, 
Kep. 


Uoose- 
relt, 
Prog. 


8 


11 


15 
12 


8 
E 


88 


Popular  Vote,  Wilson  over  Roosevelt 

Popular  Vote,  all  others  combined)  over  Wilson 

Electoral  Vote,  Wilson  over  Taft  and  Roosevelt 

Total  Popular  Vote,  all  candidates - 

The  above  was  compiled  from  the  highest  vote  received  by  the  electors. 


2,173,512 

2,450,504 

331) 

15,036,542 


TOTAL    VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,   1908    AND    1912. 


8tat«s. 


Alabama .... 

Arizona 

Arkansas.... 
California... 
Colorado  .... 
Connecticut. 
Delaware.... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Tdaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky ... 
Louisiana  ... 


1912. 


1906. 


117,888 

23,722 

12:;,  8M 

673,527 

266,871 

190, 3981 

48,694 

51.891 

131,633 

lili,7.">5 

,146,10:> 

6.">4.474 

492,826 

865,444 

463.698 

79,:;72 


103. 809 

152,126' 
886, 597 
968,877 
189,999 

48,024 

49.360 
188,794 

97,288 
1,154.751 
721,188 
494.770 
S75,  94ri 
490,687 

75.146 


States. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire, 

Now  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 


1912. 


129,  637 

881,978 

488,056 
650,776 
334,219 

64,319 
698,562 

79,910 
249, 481 

20,115 

87,961 
483,634 

49.:  176 

1,687,988 

243.918 


1*08. 


106.335 
-,631 
4f>6,926 
541,749 
331,304 

66,904 
715,874 

68.822 
266,799 

24,626 

89, 592 
467,198 

1.638.350 

252.610 

94.582 


8tatk*. 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

( Oregon 

Pennsylvania . , 

Rhode  Island.., 
South  Carolina. 
South    Dakota. 
Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1912. 


190$. 


1,033,567 

254.389 

137.040 

1,220.201 

77,894 

50,348 
116, 885 
247. 821 
305.120 
112,885 

61  BOT 
136.976 
322,  799 
268.828 
397: -1 

42.296 


1,121,688 

255,228 

110.889 

1,267.443 

72,317 

66.393 
114.775 
257,515 
293. 559 
108.598 

52,651 
137,066 
]n:*,879 
258. 151 
454,435 

37.609 


Total  vote,  1900, 13,961,566;  1904,  13,528,979;  1908, 14,888.442;  1912,  15,036,642. 
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ELECTORAL    VOTE    FOR    PRESIDENT,    1892-1912. 


1912. 

1908. 

1904. 

1900. 

1896. 

1892. 

Statu. 

Electoral 
Vote. 

Electoral 
Vote. 

Electoral 
Vote. 

Electoral 
Vote. 

Electoral 

Vote. 

Electoral 
Vote.  * 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

12 

3 

9 

2 

6 

7 

3 

6 

14 

4 

29 

15 

13 

10 

13 

10 

6 

8 

18 

ii) 

18 

4 

8 

3 

4 

14 

3 

45 

12 

5 

24 

10 

5 

'5 
9 

12 
20 

12 

8 

13 

3 

435 

Taft, 
Rep. 

*4 
4 

8 

Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

Bryan 
Dem. 

Taft, 
Rep. 

Par- 
ker, 
Dem. 

11 

"9 

'5 
13 

13 
9 

io 
i2 
12 

18 
12 

140 

Roose- 
velt, 
Rep. 

Bryan 
Dem. 

Mc- 

Kinley 

Rep. 

'9 

'6 
3 

24 
15 
13 
10 

6 

8 

15 

14 

9 

'8 

4 

10 

36 

3 
23 

4 

32 

4 

"4 

'3 
4 

*4 

6 

12 

3 

Bryan, 
Dem. 

Mc- 

Kinley 

Rep. 

*8 

*6 
3 

24 
15 
13 

12 

'6 

8 

15 

14 

9 

"a 

10 
36 

3 

23 

'4' 
32 

1 

•• 

4 

•  •  1 

6 
12 

2711 

Cleve- 
land, 
Dem. 

11 

'i 

8 

'6 
3 
4 

13 

24 
15 

i3 

8 

'8 

*5 

9 
17 

io 

36 
11 

1 
1 

'9 

i2 

15 

i2 

*6 
12 

277 

Harri- 
son, 
Rep. 

ii 

15 

12 

38 
5 

*7 

11 

*9 
'5 

5 
13 

i3 
9 

'6 

io 

'8 
3 

12 
*7 

'9 

i2 

18 
12 

•  ■ 

io 

"7 
3 

'3 

27 
15 
13 
10 

'6 
2 
16 
14 
11 

18 
3 

'i 
12 

39 

*4 

23 

'4 

34 
4 

*4 

« 

3 
4 

*5 

7 
13 

3 

io 
5 

7 
3 

'3 

27 
15 
13 
10 

*6 
1 
16 
14 
11 

is 

3 
8 
3 
4 
12 

39 

4 
23 

4 

34 

4 

*4 

'3 
4 

*5 

7 

13 
0 
0 

11 

'8 
4 

*4 

13 

3 

i3 

8 

'9 

17 

3 

'3 

ii 

'9 
i2 

15 

ii 

11 

'8 
1 
4 

4 

13 
3 

io 

1 

8 

*9 

17 

3 

8 
3 

ii 

"9 

4 

12 

15 

3 

12 
4 

'3 

i 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

*  * 

Florida. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

is 

Louisiana. 

•  • 

6 

Maryland 

Michigan 

15 
9 

Minnesota 

9 

Missouri 

3 

New  Hampshire 

New   Jersey 

8 
4 

New  York 

North  Dakota. .. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

i 

22 

'3 

32 
4 

4 
4 

Virginia 

Washington 

"4 

3 

Total 

88 

162 

321 

336 

155 

292 

176 

145 

*  Weaver,  Pop.,  received  22  electoral  votes  in  1892. 


THE    ELECTORAL    VOTE. 


The  following  is  the  electoral  vote  of  the  States  for  1912  as  based  upon  the  Reapportionment 
act  of  1911: 


States. 


Alabama.... 

Arizona 

Arkansas..., 
California  ... 
Colorado 
Connecticut. 
Delaware.... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky ... 
Louisiana. . . . 
Maine 


Electoral 
Votes. 


12 

3 

9 

13 

6 

7 

3 

6 

14 

4 

29 

15 

13 

10 

13 

10 

6 


States. 


Mar  yland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Electoral 
Votes. 


8 

18 

15 

12 

10 

18 

4 

8 

3 

4 

14 

3 

45 

12 

5 

24 

10 


States. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Dtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.... 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Electoral 
Vote*. 


5 

38 
5 
9 
5 

12 

20 

4 

4 

12 
7 
8 

13 
3 


531 


Electoral  votes  necessary  to  a  choice 266 
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Election  Returns. 


lElrctfou  Return** 


BY  STATES,  COUNTIES,  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS. 


Counties 
(«7.) 


ALABAMA. 


Autauga 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Blount , 

Bullock 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers 

Cherokee  

Chilton 

Choctaw 

Clarke  

Clay 

Cleburne 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh  

Coosa 

Covington 

Crenshaw 

Cullman 

Dale 

Dallas 

DeKalb 

101  more 

Kscambia 

Etowah  

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Lamar 

Lauderdale  . . 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo  

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Perry  

Pickens 

Randolph 

Russell 

Shelby 

St.  Clair 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa  .  . . 

Walker 

Washington .. 
Wilcox 

Winston 

Total 

Plurality 

Per  '••■in 

Scattering 

Whole  vote. 


President,  1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


639 

623 

1,155 

820 

1.121 

736 

903 

1,666 

1,486 

814 

880 

489 

1 .024 

1,109 

691 

1,277 

946 

802 

763 

1,251 

986 

1  230 

1,060 

1,461 

1.379 

1,152 

829 

1,511 

762 

849 

891 

418 

720 

711 

1,160 

1,597 

8,887 

816 

1,386 

643 

1,179 

1,H12 

583 

647 

2,146 

1,386 

1,098 

1,457 

3,(109 

878 

3,047 

1,686 

731 

815 

1,29a 

1.177 

1,663 

1,181 

7*7 

701 

1,812 

1 ,695 

2, i  it;:; 
105 


Taft, 
Hep. 


43 
37 
18 
40 
567 
4 
86 

238 
28 
88 

140 

7 

13 

64 

134 
68 

228 
60 

109 

110 
47 

264 
99 
16 

492 
81 
52 

354 

434 

309 

99 

4 

4 

47 

82 

229 

706 
61 

263 

p.- 

43 

90 

4 

24 
150 
9 
378 
428 
140 
o 

48 

241 

3 

22 

18 

268 

4 

201 

9 
111 

84 

881 
11 

7 

MffM 


-2.43'.' 
69.92 


RnoBe— 
v<-lt, 
Prog. 


130 

141 

88 

178 

580 

2 

80 

423 

113 

799 

1,154 

66 

12 

940 

510 

395 

242 

103 

317 

147 

127 

1,374 

443 

18 

623 

167 

77 

887 

308 

570 

511 

4 

7 

153 

366 

406 

2,034 

160 

297 

261 

43 

83 

Id 

23 

35 

20 

205 

1.184 

445 

21 

131 

362 

31 

7:; 

48 

366 

85 

1,2:;:; 

687 
g 

386 
151 
158 
504 
18 
7 
893 


9,781  22,689 

l:'»V. 
6 
117.088 


Debs, 
Boc. 


56 
125 

17 
103 

32 

•  • 

19 
32 

9 
47 
72 

4 
25 

2 

2 
67 
79 
26 
17 
193 

2 
3 

16 
31 
10 
IS 
144 
20 
75 
37 


26 
45 
23 
612 
10 
72 
32 
60 
34 
4 

"91 
1 

7 

24 
168 

3 
17 
82 
14 
16 

5 


Governor, 

1914. 


22 

42 

75 

10 

1 

22 

49 

127 

12 

6 

7 


i.'se 


Hend- 
erson, 
L>eiu.» 


Rep.« 


ALABAMA—  Continued. 


•Vote  for  Governor  not  canvassed  until  January 
1915. 

For  President  inl908,Hisgen,  Ind.,  received  495 
votes. 

Bryan's  Democratic  vote  in  1896  was  105.390, 
and  the  Populist  vote  24,917.  The  scattering  vote: 
Palmer,  N.  D.,  6,462;  Levering,  Proh.,  2,147. 

VOTE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,  1914. 

Underwood,  Dem. ,  received  63,389  votes;  Birch. 
Rep.,  12, 320 ;  Longshore,  Prog.,  4, 263 ;  Hinton,  Hoc, 
1,159;  Scattering,  2. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 
Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Choctaw,  Clarke,  Marengo,  Mobile, 

Monroe,    and   Washington.      Gray,    Dem., 
4,609;  Bolton,  Prog., 31;  Doyle,  Soc.,  41. 

II.  Counties  of  Baldwin,Butler, Conecuh, Coving- 

ton,   Crenshaw,     Escambia,    Montgomery, 
Pike,  and  Wilcox.    Dent,  Dem. ,  7,470. 

III.  Counties  of  Barbour,  Bullock,  Coflee,  Dale, 
Geneva,  Henry,  Lee,  and  Russell.  Stegall, 
Dem.,  7, 950; Scattering,  1. 

IV.  Counties  of  Calhoun,  Chilton,  Cleburne, 
Dallas,  Shelby,  and  Talladega.  Blackmon, 
Dem.,  5,441;  Scattering,  3. 

V.  Counties     of     Autauga,      Chambers,      Clay, 

Coosa,  Elmore,  Lowndes,  Macon,  Randolph, 
and  Tallapoosa.    Heliin,  Dem.,  8,100. 

VI.  Countiescf  Fayette,  Greene,  Lamar,Marion, 
Pickens,  Sumter,  Tuscaloosa,  and  Walker. 
Oliver,  Dem.,  8.539;  Studdard,  Rep.,  2,179. 

VII.  Counties  of  Cherokee,  Cullman,  De  Kalb. 
Etowah,  Franklin,  Marshall,  St.  Clair,  and 
Winston.  Burnett,  Dem.,  8,905;  Stephens, 
Rep.,  6,922;  Morton,  Prog.,  660;  Jarrett,  Soc„ 
294. 

VIII.  Counties  of  Colbert,  Jackson,  Lauderdale, 
Lawrence,  Limestone,  Madison,  and  Morgan, 
Almon,  Dem.,  6  101;  Hotchkiss,  Prog.,  87; 
Boeglin,  Soc,  126. 

IX.  Counties  of  Bibb,  Blount,  Hale,  Perry,  and 
Jefferson.  Huddleston,  Dem. ,  6,756;  Fulen- 
weider,  Rep.,  1,316. 

CONGRESSMAN-AT-LARGE. 

Abercrombie.Dem.,  62,831;  J  as.  I.  Abercrombie, 
Rep.,  12,832;  Saylor,  Prog . ,  3,742;  Maxwell,  Soc., 
1,142. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Charles  Henderson  ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Thos.  E.  Kilby;  Secretary  of  State,  John 


sloner  of  Agriculture,  J.  A .  Wade ;  ex-offlclo  ( loxn- 

missiouer  of  Insurance,  John  Purifoy— all   Dem- 
ocrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  John  C.  Ander- 
son; Associate  Justices,  Thos.  CL  BCcClellan,  J.  J. 
M:ivfield     A.    D.  Savre,   Ormond    Sonimerville, 
William  II.  Thomas,  :md  L.    D.  Gardner ;  Clerk, 
Robert  F.  Ligon— all  Democrats. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

6e7inte.    Htnue.  Joint  Ballot 

Democrnts 34  104  188 

Republicans 1  " 

Democratic  majority..  33  10J  135 


Election  Returns. 
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ALABAMA — Continued. 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1876. 


1876. 
1880. 
1882. 
1884. 
1886. 
1888. 
1890. 

1892. 

1892. 


Presideut 
President 
Governor 
President 
Governor 
President 
Governor 

Governor, 
President , 


Gr.     Proh 


1896.  Governor 


1896. 
1898. 

1900. 
1902. 
1904. 
1906. 

1908. 


President. 
Governor. 

President., 
(iovenior., 
President. 
Governor.. 
President.. 


Dem.     Rep. 

102,002  68,230 
.  90,687  56.178  4,642 
.100,39146,386  .... 
.  92.973  59,144  762 
.144,82137,116  .... 
.117,320  56,197  .... 
.139,910  42,440  .... 
Pop. 
.126,959    ....  115,522 

138,138    9,197  85,181 

R.&  Pop. 
.128,541  89,290      .... 
Rep.    N.D. 
.130,307  54,737    6.462 
111,936  52,164 


97,131  55,512 
67,763  24,421 
79,857  22,472 
62.771  10,002 
74,374  25,305 


Pop. 
4,178 

5,057 


1565 
JP>  op. 

1910.  Governor.  .77, 694  19,260     837 
*  Majority. 


Plu. 

♦33,772  D 

....     34,509  D 

....  *54,199  D 

....    33,829  D 

576  107,621  D 

583    61,123  D 

1,380   97,470  D 

....  *11,437D 
239   52,937  D 

....  *39,251  D 

2,147    75,570  D 
....  *59,772  D 

2,762  41,619  D 

....  *43,342  D 

612  57,385  D 

....  52,769  D 

665  49,066  D 
Soc. 

1,042  58,434  D 


ARIZONA. 


COONTIKS. 
(14.) 


Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino.,.. 

Gila 

Graham  .... 
Greenlee ... 
Maricopa.  .. 
Mohave .... 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal  

Saiita  Cruz. 
Yavapai.... 
Yuma 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

108 

1,973 

339 

779 

540 

652 

2,606 

320 

287 

693 

352 

250 

1,001 

424 


10, 324 
3,375 
43.60 


Taft, 
Rep. 

~ 56 
403 
237 
210 
10.5 
109 
642 

69 
168 
353 

80 

56 
445 

90 


3,021 


12.74 


Roose- 
velt, 
P.og. 

79 
1,396 
178 
542 
243 
287 
1,818 
228 
233 
615 
311 
123 
537 
359 


Governor, 
1914. 


6,949 

29.29 
23. 722 


Debs, 

Soc. 

ib 

819 

96 

501 

164 

122 

472 

184 

40 

109 

61 

38 

358 

189 


3,163 
13130 


Hunt, 

Dem. 


549 

4,700 

976 

2,189 

1,096 

1,144 

6,223 

947 

897 

1,590 

850 

608 

2,137 

1,320 


25,226 
7,621 
49.45 


Cam- 
eron, 
Rep. 

~~254 

2,371 
886 

1,532 
747 
830 

4,455 
358 
749 

1892 
695 
439 

1,889 
485 


17,602 


51,007 


34.50 


For  Governor,  1914,  Young,  Prog.,  received 
5,206  votes;  Barnetie,  Soc,  2,973. 

For  President,  1912,  Charin,  Proh.,  received  265 
votes. 

For  Governor,  1911,  Hunt,  Dem.,  received  11,- 
123  votes;  Wells,  Hep. ,  9,166. 

VOTE   FOR   UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,    1914. 

Smith,  Dem.,  received  25,800  votes;  Hubbell, 
Rep.  ,9,183;  Nelson,  Prog.,  2,608;  Davis,  Soc, 
3,582;  Chafin,   Ind.-Proh.,  7,293. 

REPRESENTATIVE     IN    CONGRESS    ELECTED  1914. 

Hayden,  Dem.,  33,306;  Eads,  Rep.,  7,586;  Grill, 
Soc,  3,778. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Covernor,  George  W.  P.  Hunt;  Secretary  of 
State  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sidney  P.  Os- 
born;  Treasurer,  MittSims;  Auditor,  J. C.Callag- 
han;  Adjutant-General,  Charles  W.  Harris;  At- 
torney-General, Wiley  E.  Jones;  Superintendent 
of  Kducation,C.  O.  Case;  Commissioner  of  Insur- 
ance, to  be  appointed— all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Alfred  Franklin; 
Associate  Justices,  D.  L.  Cunningham,  Henry  D. 
Ross;  Clerk,  Clay  F.  Leonard— all  Democrats. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.    House.  Joint.  Ballot. 

Democrats ,      18  35  53 

Republicans 10  1 

Democratic  majority.  17  35  52 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCK  ADMISSION. 

Dem.    Bep-     Soc.  Proh.    Plu. 
1911.. Governor.  ...11,123  9,166     1,247     79       1,957  D 


ARKANSAS. 


Counties. 


Arkansas 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton 

Boone 

Bradley 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleburne  

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Conway  

Craighead 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garland  

Grant 

Greene   

Hempstead  .. 
Hot  Springs.. . 

Howard 

Independence 

Izard 

Jackson   

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Lafayette  ... 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Lincoln  

Little  River  . 

Logan  

Lonoke  

Madison 

Marion 

Miller  

M  ississippi . . . 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nevada   

Newton   

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Bandolph 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy  

Sebastian 

Sevier  

Sharp 

St.  Francis... 

Stone 

Union  

Van  Buren  . . 
Washington  . 

White 

Woodruff  ... 
Yell 


President, 
1912. 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote. , 


869 

1,029 

536 

2,353 

965 

772 

438 

919 

419] 

1,051 

1,299 

517 

685 

1.101 

1,435 

1,259 

969 

423 

491 

654 

314 

882 

1,316 

1,113 

590 

1,046 

440 

1,251 

1,247 

668 

760 

1,225 

746 

837 

1,659 

927 

498 

929 

968 

390 

615 

1,319 

1,129 

932 

637 

846 

767 

537 

471 

607 

290 

913 

522 

926 

603 

593 

694 

1,517 

647 

3,369 

997 

814 

640 

438 

2,396 

789 

681 

563 

337 

1,090 

674 

1,881 

1,448 

903 

i;401 


68,838 

44.541 

55.58 


Taft, 
Rep. 

"~249 
439 
142 
541 
280 
137 

72| 
464 

89 
376 
622 
138 
275 
340 
527 
269 
407 

89 
293 
228 

52 
424- 
402 
258 
153 
300 
110 
286 
836 
248 
321 
412 
215 
543 
579 
189 
208 
218 
665 
292 
232 
333 
254 
286 
160 
331 
263 
400 
221 
322 
285 
793 
163 
198 
331 
205 
162 
334 
376 
1,044 
264 
164 
206 
514 
389 
174 
114 
296 
113 
152 
254 
565 
380 
473 
436 


24,297 

19.62 
123,859 


Roose- 
velt, 
ProK. 

305 
346 
176 
660 
279 
147 
177 
358 
308 
263 
3-">8 
U8 

98 
167 
364 
229 
423 
285 
2:54 
406 
161 
234 
161 
194 
235 
53:3 

47 
259 
468 
247 
187 
395 
137 
159 
753 
237 
155 
167 
194 
152 

87 
765 
425 
231 
145 
195 
183 
201 
202 
2o8 
247 
131 
216 
189 
168 
157 
409 
556 
103 
1,547 
178 
140 
225 
180 
748 
166 
194 

90 

92 
135 
266 
532 
481 
258 
_438 

21,673 
lV.66 


CiOVEUNOB. 
1*14. 


H:iys, 
Deia. 

"881 

889 

725 

2,590 

1,333 

812 

607 

1,325 

634 

1420 

1,763 

986 

765 

1,098 

1,097 

1,616 

1,620 

337 

581 

660 

881 

94s 

1,340 

1,358 

1,017 

1,601 

683 

1.569 

1,980 

1,230 

1,034 

1,913 

1,278 

1,029 

1,739 

1,52 

609 

1,095 

505 

1,226 

522 

2,206 

1,379 

1,464 

778 

l,2;-)5 

1,<>24 

618 

949 

1,650 

574 

1,023 

976 

1,542 

826 

1,213 

1,200 

l,5o6 

1,138 

4,30 

1,502 

1,088 

1,148 

618 

3,967 

880 

1.121 

1,1  2 

6u5 

1,358 

915 

2.110 

2,807 

666 

1,959 


308 
257 
222 
947 
597 
85 
40 
827 
252 
209 
844 
236 
71 
220 
245 
441 

1,141 
8 
83 
205 
110 
291 
412 
470 
415 
514 
97 
403 
821 
254 
198 
687 
318 
245 
464 
370 
85 
167 
207 
177 
137 

1,091 
355 

1,398 
320 
331 
190 
280 
393 
427 
764 
796 
360 
260 
334 
193 
292 
527 
959 
962 
367 
98 
402 

1,062 
995 
123 
251 
427 
283 
77 
499 
967 
587 
148 
659 


Ho- 


94,096  30,987  10,434 
63,109 

69.  431  22  071    7.70 
135,517 
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For  President,  1912,  Chafiu,  Proh.,  received  898 
votes;  Debs,  Soc.,  8,153. 

For  President  in  1908,  Watson,  Pop.,  received 
1,026  votes;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  289. 

VOTE  FOB  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,  1914. 

Clarke.  Dem.,  received  33,449  votes;  Meyers, 
Rep.,  22,227. 

VOTE  FOB  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGBESS,  1914. 
Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Clay,  Greene,  Craighead,  Mississippi, 

Crittenden,  Cross,  Poinsett,  St.  Francis,  Lee, 
Phillips,  and  Woodruff.  Caraway,  Dem., 
4,806.    No  opposition. 

II.  Counties  of  stone.  Sharp,   Randolph,  Law- 

rence, Fulton,  Izard,  Independence,  White, 
Cleburne,  Jackson,  Prairie,  and  Monroe. 
Oldfield,  Dem.,  5,253.     No  opposition. 

III.  Counties  of  Washington,  Benton,  Madison, 
Carroll.  Newton,  Boone.  Searcy,  Baxter, 
Marion,  and  Van  Buren.  Tillman,  Dem., 
7,588;  Ivie.  Rep.,  4,087;  Putnam.  Prog.,  612. 

IV.  Counties  of  Crawford,  Loga.ii,  Sebastian,  Scott, 

Polk,  Sevier,  Howard.  Pike,  Little  River, 
Montgomery,  and  Miller.  Wingo,  Dem., 
5,16d;  Packard,  Prog.,  1,169. 
V  Counties  of  Franklin, 
Conway,  Faulkner, 
Jacaway,  Dem.,  5,586. 

VI.  Counties  of   Garland, 

Dallas,  Grant,  Desha,  Cleveland,  Lincoln, 
Drew,  Jefferson,  Arkansas,  and  Lonoke. 
Taylor,  Dem.,  4,110.    No  opposition. 

VII.  Counties  of  Hempstead,  Clark,  Nevada,  Co- 
lumbia, Union,  Ouachita,  Lafayette,  Cal- 
houn, Bradley,  Ashley,  and  Chicot.  Good- 
win ,  Dem . ,  4,756.    No  opposi  tion. 

PBESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 


Johnson,  Pope,  Yell, 
Perry,    and  Pulaski. 
No  opposition. 
Hot  Springs,   Saline, 


Governor,  George  W.  Hays;   Lieut.-Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,   Earle  W. 


Hodges;  Treasurer,  Rufus  G.  McDaniel;  Auditor 
and  Insurance  Commissioner,  D.  L.  Corlman; 
Attorney-General,  W.  L.  Moose,  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Geo.  B.  Cook;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  J.  H.  Page;  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands,  W.  B.  Owen— all  Democrats. 

JUDICIABY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Edgar  A.  McCul- 
loch;  Justices,  F.  G.  Smith,  C.  D.  Wood, 
William  F.  Kirby,  and  Jesse  O.  Hart;  Clerk  of 
the  Court,  P.  1).  Kuglksh— all  Democrats. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Semite.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

36  97  133 

0  3  3 


Democrats... 
Republicans. 


Democratic  majority.     36 


94 


1880. 

1**4 

1^0. 

18SB. 

1890. 

1892. 
1-94. 
1896. 

1*%. 
1900. 
19IKI. 
1902. 

1904. 
1906. 
1908 

1908 

1912 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1880. 

Wheel. 


Pres.. 
Pres.. 
Gov... 

Gov... 
Pres.. 
Gov... 

Pres. . 
Gov... 
Gov... 

Gov... 
Pres.. 
Gov... 

Pres.. 
<;ov. , 

Gov.. 
Gov. . 


Dem. 
60,865 
72,927 
90,650 

85,962 
106,267 

87,834 
91.114 

74,*U9 

110,103 

,    8*  • 

,    81,1-12 

.   77,:;54 

,    64,434 

.  102.749 

.    87,018 

.  111.47* 
101,646 
109,* 


Ren. 

42,549 
60396 

54,070 


58,752 


46^84 

:;;,,*:>; 

;;;.5i2 

44.701 

44,800 
29,251 

46,860 
40,966 

56,760 
46,409 

46.440 


Or. 

4,079 

1,847 

V.LaJb. 

84,223 
10,613 
85,181 
/'<>!>. 
11.831 
13,990 
24,541 

8,641 

1*72 
8,345 

Si  ir. 

2,818 
2,169 

6.7*7 

9,196 

13,384 


19,169 
.Pro/i. 

"641 


113 

851 

1,551 

839 


4,791 

1.816 
3,274 
1,194 


130 

PR*, 

18,316  D 

22.o:;2  D 
36,680  D 

•15,006  D 

27,210  I) 

*21,086  D 

40,950  D 
65,278  I' 

4*,724  D 
72301  D 
4:: ,'.'36  I) 
36,342  I) 
48,103  D 

17.574  I) 
61,784  1) 

21,904  I) 

-2  1) 
6   I) 

--.   I> 


CALIFORNIA. 


President, 

GoVKBNOB, 

Counties. 
(58.) 

1912 

1914. 

Wil- 
son, 

Taft, 
ltep. 

lloose- 
velt, 

Curtis' 
Dem. 

Fred- 
ericks, 

John- 
son, 

Dem. 
24,418 

Prog. 
31,542 

Kep. 

Prog. 

, . 

7,968  25,612 

47,320 

34 

8 

36 

17         42 

31 

1,622 

6 

684 

929    1,041 

1,311 

Butte 

4,028 
1,869 

10 
5 

3,365 
750 

1,898 
935 

3,357 
990 

6,209 

1,291 

Colusa 

1.760 
3,290 

3 
40 

810 
3,539 

1.208 
1,657 

866 
3,050 

1,229 

Contra  Costa.. 

6,966 

Del  Norte 

323 

376 

168 

355 

493 

El  Dorado 

1,613 

16 

776 

743 

992 

1,155 

8,891 

95 

8,839 

5,566 

4,964 

4,095 

Glenn 

1,325 

2,887 

11 

93 

906 
3,609 

633 
830 

1,080 
3,696 

1,529 

Humboldt 

6,202 

Imperial 

1,295 

13 

1,420 

873 

1.255 

3,461 

806 

8 

431 

258 

601 

876 

5,569 

64 

3,647 

3,178 

3,807 

7,590 

1,967 

1,419 

1,133 

2,092 

1,862 

Lake 

1,118 
644 

27 

649 

559 

587 
450 

900 

602 

.     612 

1,133 

Los  A  ngeles. . . 

55.  ltio 

1,857 

75,593 

18, 331 

65,484 

119824 

1,154 

1 

943 

1,093 

712 

1,358 

Marin 

2,849 

.  . 

2,750 

871 

3,071 

4,065 

689 

20 

306 

557 

229 

638 

Mendocino 

2.507 

11 

2,237 

1.585 

2,681 

3,087 

1,978 

13 

1,571 

1,470 

1,402 

2,297 

941 

182 

1 

3 

608 
106 

609 
71 

532 
123 

930 

Mono 

187 

Monterey 

3,392 

1 

3,081 

1,313 

2,697 

3,531 

Napa 

2  662 

2,432 

1,098 

3,077 

3,234 

1,851 

23 

1,381 

1,101 

949 

2,830 

4,406 

123 

5.143 

2,184 

6,096 

7,304 

x  lacer .  ..•.••••. 

1,823 

15 

1,913 

705 

1,416 

:;,*46 

742 

11 

762 

232 

527 

1,042 

Riverside 

2,693 

124 

5.146 

1446 

4,026 

6,337 

Sacramento .. 

9,869 

36 

7,534 

2,284 

8,661  16.954 

San  Benito 

1,253 

13 

1  054 

454 

1,184     1,234 

S.  Bernardino. 

5.835 

171 

6,202 

2,096 

7,634     8,787 

San  Diego  

9,731 

63 

7,922 

2,864 

14  Mb  14.152 

San  Francisco. 

48,955 

65 

38,610 

16, 167 

36.606J72.257 

San  Joaquin  .. 

7,969 

35 

4  314 

3,848 

5,759|    8,898 

S.  Luis  Obispo. 

2,248 

13 

2,373 

982 

1,890    3,303 

San  Mateo 

3.246 

7 

2,825 

1,002 

2,839    5,208 

Santa  Barbara 

2.819 

66 

3,395 

1.675 

2,'.  60     3,952 

Santa  Clara. . . 

9,173 

174 

10,868 

3,337 

10,792  14,267 

Santa  Cruz 

2,875 

3 

3,059 

1,417 

2,814 

4.232 

*>nas.  ta ... ...... 

2,040 

16 

1,6*6 

811 

1,567 

2,711 

Sierra  

515 
2,465 

10 
29 

483 

1.740 

149 

1,342 

410 
1,747 

668 

Siskiyou 

2,663 

3,650 

41 

3,353 

1,679 

2,837 

5,467 

6,500 

32 

6,806 

2,967 

6,945 

7,693 

3,127 

17 

3,143 

2.530 

2,201 

5.245 

1.063 
1,595 

5 
13 

846 
1,218 

397 
1,084 

1,463 

1,229 

1,083 

Tehama 

2.108 

461 

1 

343 

267 

399 

650 

Tulare 

4,293 

73 

4,283 

3,349 

3,479 

6.480 

Tuolumne 

1 .459 

8 

755 

1,309 

490 

1,385 

2,108 

71 

2,055 

824 

2,649 

2.787 

Yolo . 

2,239 

9 

1,332 

1,353 

1.913 

2,888 

Yuba 

1,242 

17 

1,132 

687 

1,083 

2,153 

283436 

3,914 

283610 

116121 

271990 

460495 

Plurality 

174 

188505 

42.08 

0.58 

42.10 

12.53 

29.34    < 

Whole  vote. 

673 

527 

926,76 

4 

Majority. 


For  Governor  In  1814,  Richardson,  Soc. ,  received 
50.806 votes;  Moore,  Proh.. 27,342. 

For  President  in  1912.  I  >ei>s,  Soc.,  received  79,201 
votes;  Chann,  Proh., 23,366. 

VOTIC  FOR   UNITED  STATES    SENATOR,  1914. 

Phelan.Dem.,  received  279,896  votes;  Knouiand, 
Rep., 854469;  Beney,FTog%,  255,232;  Uterman.Soc, 
56,805,  \\  heeler,  Proh. ,39,921. 

K    FOB    RHPBB81    N  1  ATI  VICS  IN   COXIiKKss,  1911- 

Districts. 

l     Counties  of  Del  Norte.  Humboldt,  Mendocino, 
i.ak<\  Sonoma,  Marin, Glenn,  OoiUBa,  Untie, 

'ill  ha,    ami      Slitter.       Jdeldoll.     J'elii.,     7, 
Han.    Kep..    2*. 166;    Kent,    Iud.-Prog.   and 
Soc.,  35,403;  Stipp.Proh.,  2,068. 


Election  lietums. 
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II.  Counties  of  Siskiyou,  Modoc,  Shasta,  Trinity, 
Teharna,  Lassen,  Plumas,  Sierra,  Nevada, 
Placer,  El  Dorado,  Amador,  Calaveras,  Al- 
pine, Tuolomne, and  Mariposa.  Raker,Dem., 
32,675;  Matlock,  Rep.,  Prog.,  16,716;  Fassett, 
Proh.,  2,086. 

Ill  Counties  of  Sacramento,  Yolo,  Napa,  San 
Joaquin,  Solano,  and  Contra  Costa.  Curry, 
Dem.,  Rep.,  and  Prog.,  66.034;  Ross,  Soc. , 
6,752;   Van  Vlear,  Proh.,  4,911. 

IV.  Part   of   San   Francisco.    Colombatt,  Dem., 

13,550 ;  Kahn,  Rep.,  Prog.,  41,044 ;  Gifford,  Soc. , 
3,928;  Westenberg,  Proh.,  895. 

V.  Part  of  San  Francisco.    Nolan,  Dem.,  Rep., 

Prog. ,  53,875;  Christensen,  Soc. ,  7,366;  Head, 
Proh.,  3.410. 

VI.  County  of  Alameda.    Derrick,   Rep.,  30,704; 

Elston,  Prog.,  36,164;  Caldwell,  Soc,  11,355; 
Wolcott,  Proh.,  3,211. 

VII.  Counties  of  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Madera, 
Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare  and  Kern.  Church, 
Dem.,  39,389;  Drew,  Rep.,  25,106;  McKee, 
Soc,  7,797;  Allen,  Proh.,  6,573. 

VIII.  Counties  of  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Cruz,  San  Benito,  Monterey,  San  Luis 
Obispo.  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura.  Boh- 
nett,  Dem.,  Prog.,  33,706;  Hayes,Rep., 36,499; 
Horton.Proh.,  4,157. 

IX.  Part  of  Los  Angeles.  Randall,  Dem.,  Proh., 
28,097;  Robercs,  Rep. , '25,176;  Bell,  Prog., 
27.560;  Hart,  Soc,  10,084. 

X.  Part  of  Los  Angeles.      Newby,  Dem. ,  17,810; 

Osborne,  Rep.,  33,172;  Stephens,  Prog.,  44,141; 
Crisewell.Soc,  14,900;  Needham,  Proh., 4,903. 
XT.  Counties  of  San  Diego,  Orange,  Riverside, 
Imperial,  San  Bernardino,  Inyo  and  Mono. 
Kettner,  Dem.,  Prog.,  47,165;  Needham, 
Rep.,  25,001;  Bauer,  Soc,  6,033;  Edwards, 
Proh.,  11,278. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Prog.;  Lieut. - 
Governor,  A.  J.  Wallace;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  C. 
Jordan;  Treasurer,  E.  D.  Roberts;  Comptroller, 
A.  B.  Nye;  Adjutant-General,  Edwin  A.  Forbes; 
Attorney-General, U.  S.  Webb;  Superintendentof 
Education,  Edward  Hyatt;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, E.  C.  Cooper;  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, R.  L.  Telfer— all  Republicans,  exceot  Gover- 
nor. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice, W.  H.  Beatty;  As- 
sociate Justices, H.  A.  Melvin,  Lucien  Shaw,  F.  M. 
Angellotti,  M.  C.  Sloss,  F.  W.  Henshaw,  W.  G. 
Lorigan;  Clerk,  B.  G.  Taylor— all  Republicans. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.    House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 10  15  25 

Republicans 7  33  40 

Progressives 23  28  51 

Socialist •....      ..3  3 

Prohibitionists ..  1  1 

Prog,    majority 6 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1892. 

Dem.    Rep.    Pop.   Proh.  Ind.  Maj. 

1892  tPres  118,293  118,149  25,352    8,129     ....  *144  D 

1894.  Gov.. 111,944  110,738  51,304  10,561      ....  *1,206  D 

1894.  Sec...  86,443126,54149,734    8,262    2,405  *40, 098  R 

N.  D. 

1896.  Pres.143,373  146,170   2,006    2,573     ....  *2,797  R 

Soc.L. 

1898.  Gov. .129,261 148,354    5,143   4,297     ....  *19,093R 

Soc.  D. 

1900.  Pres.,124,985 164,755   7,554    5,024    ....  *39,770R 

1902.  Gov..l43,782  145,332    5,992    4,636    ....  *1,550  R 

1904.  Pres.. 89,404  205,226  29,535    7,380    89,017  R 

1906.  Gov.  117,590  125,88916,030    8,141   ....  «8,299  R 

1908.  Pres.  127,492  214,398  28  659  11,770  4,278  42,199  R 

1910.  Gov.  154,835  177,191  47,819     ....5,807  22,356  R 


COLORADO. 


COUNTIES. 

<«2.) 


Adams 

Arapahoe 

Archuleta 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne 

Clear  Creek.... 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Crowley 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver  

Dolores  

Douglas 

Eagle ...., 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garlield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kiowa... 

Kit  Carson 

Lake 

La  Plata. 

Larimer 

Las  Animas... 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa , 

Mineral 

Moffat 

Montezuma.. 

Montrose 

Morgan 

Otero , 

Ouray 

Park 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers.. „ 

Pueblo. 

Rio  Blanco.... 
Rio  Grande... 

Routt 

Saguache. 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel.... 
Sedgwick .... 

Summit 

Teller 

Washington . 

Weld 

Yuma 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

T.8H 

1,379 

609 

430 

730 

4,330 

1,641 

507 

1,166 

2,147 

567 

719 

510 

1,808 

26,690 

124 

619 

727 

757 

5,559 

2,823 

1,806 

931 

507 

1,206 

157 

1,277 

242 

2,309 

638 

719 

1,933 

1,775 

2,597 

3,604 

796 

1,338 

2,733 

286 

409 

1,017 

1,478 

1,005 

2,885 

710 

529 

448 

770 

1,042 

7,643 

538 

1,286 

1,408 

859 

555 

1,029 

338 

600 

3,027 

765 

4,713 

1,170 


114223 

41,917 

42.79 


Tatt, 
Rep. 

_ 398 
765 
452 
318 
420 

2,445 
72" 
237 
469 

1,587 

1,072 
467 
347 
803 

8,155 

45 

373 

387 

496 

2,816 

1,346 
824 
443 
248 
553 
136 

2,814 
218 

1,011 
273 
569 
966 
692 

1,932 

4,318 
534 
664 
976 
186 
294 
285 
631 
855 

1,293 
273 
293 
266 
208 
928 

3,050 
372 
698 
738 
730 
231 
639 
328 
179 
676 
361 

3,114 
466 

58,386 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prug. 


GOVBBHOR, 

1914. 


Dem.* 


942 

1.344 

234 

241 

680 

2.469 

693 

414 

243 

606 

204 

356 

109 

1,523 

21,657 

28 

290 

234 

63(1 

5,332 

1,624 

880 

222 

178 

357 

27 

260 

34 

1,650 

480 

708 

864 

"  647 

1,661 

1,461 

795 

1,090 

2,723 

68 

186 

352 

1,022 

936 

1,582 

298 

110 

393 

176 

1,003 

3,818 

185 

625 

395 

273 

89 

300 

392 

152 

1,405 

719 

2,679 

1,218 

72,306 
27.'  i)9 


21.87 
266,871 


Carl- 
son, 
Kep.* 


Prog. 


•Plurality,     t  8  Democratic 
electors  were  chosen. 


and  1  Republican 


*Vote  for  Governor  not  canvassed  until  Jauu- 
arv,  1915. 

For  President  in  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  16,418 
votes;  Chafin,  Proh.,  5,063;  Reimer,  Soc  Lab., 
475. 

VOTE  FOR  U.    S.    SENATOR,    1914. 

Thomas,  Dem.,  received  102.037  votes;  Work, 
Rep.,  98,728;  Griffith,  Prog.,  27,072;  Griffiths,  Soc  , 
13,943;  Kind  el,  Soc.  Lab.,  11.433. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,   1914. 

.Distvicts 

I.    Hilliard,  Dem.,  26.169:  Phelps,  Rep.,  21.569; 

Lee,   Prog.,   8,729;  Blumenberg,  Soc,  2,612; 

Rucicer,  Ind.,  5,445. 
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II.  Seldomridge.  Dem., 28, 289;  Timberlake,  Rep., 

30,749 ;  Fisher,  Pro;?.,  8.256. 

III.  Keating.    Dem.,  37,191;  McLean,  Rep.   and 
Prog.,  32.567. 

IV.  Taylor,  Dem.. 26, 562;  Baird,  Rep.  and  Prog., 
15,015;  Kunkle,  Soc. ,  4,353. 

PRESENT    STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  George  A.  Carlson:  Lieut.-Govern- 
or,  Moses  E.  Lewis;  Secretary  or  State,  John  E. 
Ramer;    Treasurer.    Allison    Stocker;    Auditor, 

Harry  E.  Mnlnix  ;  Adjutant-General, ; 

Attornev-Ceneral,  J.  Fred  Farrar;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Mary  C.  C.  Brad- 
ford—all Republicans  except  Parrar  and  Brad- 
ford, Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Geo.  W.  Musser, 
Dem.;  Justices,  S.  H.  White,  Dem.  ;  W.  A.  Hill, 
Dem.  ;  M.S.  Bailey, Dem. ;  Wm.H.Gabbert,  Rep. ; 
Tully  Scott,  Dem.;  James  E.  Garrigues,  Rep.  v 
Clerk,  James  R.  Killian.  Dem. 

8TATE   LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 24  48  72 

Republicans 11  17  28 


Democratic  majority.    13 


31 


44 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATU    SINCE  ITS  ADMISSION. 


1876. 
1880. 
1884. 

1892. 

1896. 
19H0. 
1900. 

1904. 

1906. 
1908. 
1910. 


Rep. 
14,154 

27,450 

36,290 
50,774 


1,435 
1.958 


J>rm.      Jiep.       Or.    Proh. 
Governor.  .13,316 
President.  .24.6-47 
President.. 37 ,723 
President.. 37 ,567    50,774      1.266 

Pitsian.f 

President.. 53,585    38,620      ....    1,638 

Fusion.  Pop. 

President. 161.153    26,271      .... 
QoTemor.121.99o   93,245 
President.  122,733    93,072 


Maj. 

838  R 

*2.803  R 

*8,567  R 

•13,207  R 

•14,965  F 


Soc. 

President.  101, 103 134,687  4,304 
Governor. .74,512  92.646  16,938 
President.  12^,644  123.7.K)    7,974 

Governor.  115,627    97,648    

/>'//>.  Prog. 


1,717  134,882  F 
3,786  *28,750  F 
3,790  *29,661  F 

3,438  •33,584  R 
....  M8.134  R 

5,559  *2.944  D 
....  17,799  D 
8  r. 


1312.    Governor.  114.044    63,061  66,132  16,194  47,912  D 
•  Plurality,  t  Fusion  of  Pops,  and  silver  Dems. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Cot'NTIKS. 
(8.1 


Hartford 

New  Haven. . 
New  London. 

Fairfield 

Windham  ... 
Litchfield  .  . 
Middlesex  ... 
Tolland 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


Prkkimknt, 


16,757 
22,368 

6.942 

2.920 
4.661 

3.402 
1.901 


Taft, 
Hep. 


16.962 
19,193 

5, 543 
13,148 

3.065 

2  892 
2,027 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

6.863 
9.313 
2  545 
9.862 
1,113 
2  435 
1,603 
411 


GOVBKXOK, 
lH]4. 


74,561  68.324  34.129 

6,237 

B9.15         --    16.87 
190 


tin-  | 
pier, 
Dem. 

17,387 
22.096 
6,872 
16,168 
2.712 
4  829 
2.285 
2.099 


Hol- 

cmnb, 
Hep. 

217200 
24.560 
7,932 
20,454 
3,708 
6.898 
4,168 
2. 331 


73,888  91.241 


Fisher 
Prog. 

17922 

2,027 

1,309 
576 
684 

1,181 
51 


8.030 


For  President,  1912,  Chafin.  Proh. .  received  2,068 
voi.  ,  Soc,  10,066 ;  tteimer,  Soc  Lab. ,  1.260. 

For  Governor,  1912,  Beardsley,  soc,  received 
10,386 votes;  Bessette,  Proh.,  1,1 

For  Governor  in  1908,  Roberts,  Soc.  Lab.,  re- 
ceived 5*2  votes;  Albreclit,  Ind.,622. 

VdTK  Fon   I'NJTi  D STATES 81  VaTor,  1914. 

Baldwin,  Dem.,  received  76,o*i  votes;  Brande- 

gee.  Rep.,  89.9x:i;  Smith,  Prog.,  6.853.  Spless, 
Soc.,  5,890;  Piatt,  Proh.,  l,35tf;  Warner,  Soc. 
Lab. ,  650. 

VOTK  VOB  RKIMIKSKNTATIVKS  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Dist.rti 

I.  County  of  Hartford.    Lonergau.    I'ein..  19,043; 
Oakley,  Rep.,   |  i  uilly,  1'roi;.,  1,908. 


CONNECTICUT—  Continued. 


II 


III. 


IV. 


Counties  of  Tolland,  Windham,  New  London 
and  Middlesex.  Mahan,  Dem.,  14,270;  Free- 
man, Rep.  ,18,255;  Daniels,  Prog.,  1.369. 

County  of  New  Haven,  minus  twelve  towns. 
Reilly,  Dem.,15,310;  Tilson, Rep. ,16,072;  Hen- 
derson, Prog.,  1,166. 

County  of  Fairfield.     Donovan,  Dem.,  16,610; 
Hill,  Rep.,  20,231 ;  Shepard,  Prog. ,  1,222. 
V.  County  of  Litchfield, and  twelve  townsof  New 
Haven   County.       Kennedy,    Dem.,    12,877; 
Glynn,  Rep.,  14,543;  Wall,  Prog.,  1,069. 

PRESENT  STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Marcus  H.  Holcomb;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Clifford  B.  Wilson  ;  Secretary  of  state, 
Charles D.  Burnes;  Treasurer,  Frederick  S.  Cham- 
berlain; Attorney-General,  George  E.  Hinman; 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Burton  Mansfield- 
all  Republicans  except  Mansfield,  Democrat. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court  :Chief  Justice.SamuelO.Prentice, 
Rep.;  Associate  Justices,  George  W.  Wheeler, 
Dem.;  John  M.  Thayer,  Dem.;  Alberto  T.  Rora- 
back,  Rep. ;  John  K.  Reach,  Dem. ;  Clerk,  Geo.  A. 
Conant,  Rep. 

STATE    LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.  House.    Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 30  197  227 

Democrats ....      5  59  64 


Republican  majority.     25  138 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATU  SINCE  1872. 

Dem.      Hep.  Gr. -Lab.  Proh. 


1872.  Pres. 
1876.  Pres., 
1880.  Pres. 
1884.  Pres., 
1888.  Pres.. 

1892. 


45,>'66 
61.934 
64,415 
67,167 
74,920 


50,626 
59.084 
67,071 
65,893 

74.584 


1896. 

1898. 


Pres.. 

Pres.. 
Gov.. 


8  J  ,395      77,030 


56,740 
64,277 


110,285 
81,015 


Xat 


774 

868 

1 ,684 

240 
P(>V. 

806 

I h  in . 
4,334 


378 
409 

2,489 
4,234 


163 

Flu. 

4,760  R 
2,850  1) 
2,656  R 
1,284  1) 
336  D 


4,026      5,365  D 


1900.  Pres....  73,997  102,567 


1902. 
1904 
1906. 


Gov.. 
Pres. . 
Gov.. 


1908.  Pres. 

1908.  Gov 82,^60 


69,330 

72,91.9 
6i  ,<  .6 


1910.  Gov., 
1912   Gov. 


77,385 
78,264 


85,338 
111,089 

112.915 

98,179 

3,495 

67,531 


Soc.   I>. 

1,029 

Hue. 

2,804 

4,543 

2.9::2 

6,113 

4,827 

10,813 

Prug. 

31,020 


1,808 
1,460 


53.545  R 
16,738  R 


1,617    28.570  R 


1,436 
1,506 
1,820 

2,597 
1.811 

10,236 


16.008  R 
38,180  R 
20,608  K 
44.660  H 

15.919  K 
3,890  D 

10,733  D 


DELAWARE. 


PltBSiriKNT, 

1914. 

Govi-  UN 
1912. 

R, 

COUNTIK8. 
(3.) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Taft, 
Rep. 

:;.  192 
8,840 

4.4h6 

Roose- 
velt, 
Pros. 

567 

ajrhau 
Detn. 

Mil- 
ler, 

3,426 

14,441 
1  879 

22, 745 
1.285 
46.  m.5 
1.217 

Hyn- 

son, 
Prog. 

Kent 

4.071 

13,009 

5,551 

22.631 
6,633 
46.48 

427 

New  ( "astle  . . . 

7,09012 

1.229    5.442 

1,701 
891 

Total 

Plurality 

Scattering 
Whole  vote. 

15,998 

1.179 
48,694 

8,886 

18.25 

21.460 
44.'30 

3,019 
6.23 

For  President,  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  556 
votes;  Chafin,  Proh  ,  623. 

For  Uover \  1912.  John  Heyd,  Proh.,  received 

628 votes;  Rearick,  Soc.  556. 

for  President,  1908,  1>l  i  »s,  Soc,  received  239  votes; 
Ilisgen,  Ind.,30. 

rOTI    K(PK    REPRESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS,  1914. 

The  total  vote  for  each  candidate  for  Congress, 
1914.  was:    Brockson,  |  ieni..  20,681;    Miller,    Kep., 
22,922;  Anderson,  Proh.  and  Prog.,  1.653;  Conner, 
Soc,  463. 


Election  Returns. 
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PRESENT  STATE    HOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Charles  H.  Miller,  Rep.;  Secretary  of 
State,  Thomas  W.  Miller,  Rep. ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Colen  Ferguson,  Dein. ;  Attorney- General, 
JosiahO.  Wolcott,  Dem.;  Banking  and  Insurance 
Commissioner,  William  R.  McCabe,  Dem.;  State 
Treasurer,  William  J.  Swain,  Ren. J  State  Auditor 
of    Accounts,    Charles  J.  Duff,  Rep. 

STATE  JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chancellor,  Chas.  M.  Curtis, 
Rep.;  Chief  Justice,  James  Penuewill,  Rep.;  As- 
sociate Justices, Thomas  B.  Heisel.Dem. ;  Herbert 
D.  Rice,  Rep. ;  William  H.  Boyce,  Dem.;  Clerk, 
Wilbur  D.  Wilds,  Dem. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.    House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 9  19  28 

Democrats 8  16  24 

Republican  majority.     1  3  4 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1872. 


Dem. 

1872.  President ...10,206 
1876.  President... 13,381 
1880.  President . .  .15,183 
1884.    Presiden  t . .  .16,976 


Rep.   N.D.  Proh 

11,115    

10,740    

14.150    

13,053    ...        : . . 


1888.  President . 
1892.  President. 
1896.    President.. 


1900. 
1900. 
1902. 
1904. 
1904. 
1908. 
1910. 


Governor.. 

President.. 

Treasurer 

President. 

Governor  , 

President 

Treasurer. 


.16,414 

. .18.581 

.13,424 

.18,808 
.  .18,858 
.16,602 

.19,360 
.  .19,780 

.22,071 


12,973 
18,083 
16,804 

22,421 
22,529 
20,705 
23.714 
12,532 
25,014 


877 

Soc.  D 

59 

57 


400 
565 
355 


Maj. 

909  R 
2,641  D 
1.033  D 
3.923  D 
Phi 
3,441  D 

498  D 
3,630  R 


.21,107    21.686 


584  3,613  R 

538  3,671  R 

575  4,103  R 

....       607  4,354  R 

....        ...  *2,752  R 

239       670  2,003  R 
*579  R 
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*  Majority. 


FLORIDA. 


Counties. 
(50.) 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Citrus  

Clay 

Columbia.... 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia.... 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton 

Heruando  ... 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

La  Fayette. . . 

Lake 

Lee .  • 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion. 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach , 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk...  ..     . 

Putnam..  .. 


President, 

1912. 

Wil- 

Taft, 

Roose- 

6on, 
Dem. 

Kep. 

velt, 
Prog. 

1,356 

221 

75 

175 

37 

93 

'680 

"*95 

"40 

368 

61 

82 

346 

67 

59 

435 

11 

44 

260 

2b 

21 

587 

66 

50 

1,147 

99 

291 

886 

110 

78 

3,359 

243 

485 

1,662 

72 

202 

274 

58 

23 

629 

75 

54 

406 

46 

24 

273 

18 

22 

2,588 

159 

269 

422 

52 

110 

1,213 

163 

68 

481 

47 

39 

469 

73 

11 

609 

92 

63 

437 

38 

97 

552 

56 

46 

393 

74 

24 

220 

32 

18 

486 

16 

30 

697 

55 

108 

1,155 

179 

117 

1,157 

414 

152 

414 

38 

17 

1,275 

228 

134 

504 

110 

159 

439 

31 

146 

488 

60 

74 

1,559 

87 

250 

1,504 

106 

141 

767 

229 

1        53 

U.S.SENATOR, 

1914. 


Debs, 
3oc. 

~~ 56 
31 

"10 

82 

152 

21 

54 

23 

188 

135 

350 

158 

38 

31 

60 

42 

672 

79 

146 

9 

8 

39 

116 

15 

30 

7 

19 

'98 

124 

221 

31 

124 

64 

77 

64 

189 

291 

67 


Flet- 
cher, 
Dem. 


150 

538 
502 
237 
235 
249 

'  246 
305 

1,073 
585 

2, 298 
708 
139 
363 
215 
165 

1,274 
427 
689 
247 
236 
520 
305 
320 
264 
167 
249 
508 
769 
442 
334 
466 
376 
366 
379 
986 
606 
618 


Scat- 
tering 


58 


27 


.Counties. 


Santa  Rosa... 
St. John's.  ., 

St.  Lucie 

Seminole 

Sumter , 

Suwanee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington  , 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


Pkkstdent, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

~ 635 
798 
342 

*454 

686 
234 
999 
217 
704 
676 


Taft, 

Hep. 

~~~ib 

45 
45 

"22 
54 
56 
162 
25 
74 
82 


36,417    4,279 
31,611 

70.18    8.25 


Roose- 
velt. 
Prog. 


48 

132 

36 

"71 

29 
19 
72 
15 

296 
68 


4,535 


8.74 


51,891 


Debs, 
Soc. 


88 

116 

64 

"l9 
214 

9 

98 

22 

69 

186 


4.806 


9.27 


U.S.Sknator, 
1914. 


cher,  LSc.at- 
Dem!    tenn& 


24 


835 
633 
276 
197 
272 
402 
124 
517 
156 
419 
324 


22,761 
22,651 
99.52 
22,871 


110 


48 


For  President  in  1912,  Chafin,  Proh.,  received  1,854  votes. 

For  Governor  in  1912,  Trummell,  Dem.,  received  38,977  votes; 
O'Neal,  Kep.,  2,646  ;.  Hedges,  Prog.,  2,314;  Cox,  Soc,  3,467; 
Bingham,  Proh.,  1,061. 

In  1908,  for  President,  Hisgen,  Ind.,  received  553  votes. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES   IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Citrus,  De  Soto,  Hernando,  Hillsborough,  Lake, 

Lee,  Manatee,  Pasco,  Pinellas,  Polk,  and  Sumter.  Spark- 
man,  Dem.,  5,956;  scattering,  46. 

II.  Counties  of  Alaclma.  Baker,Br;idford, Columbia,  Hamilton, 

Jefferson,  La  Fayette,  Levy,  Madison,  Marion,  Nassau, 
Suwanee.  and  Taylor.    Clark,  Dem.,  4,577  ;  no  opposition. 

III.  Counties  of  Bay, Calhoun,  Escambia,  Franklin,  Gadsden, 

Holmes,  Jackson,  Leon,  Liberty,  Santa  Rosa,  Wakulla, 
Walton,  and  Washington.  Wilson,  Dem.,  5y484  ;  scat- 
tering, 65. 
rV.  Counties  of  Brevard,  Clav,  Dade,  Duval,  Monroe,  Orange, 
Osceola,  Palm  Beach,  Putnam,  St.  John,  St.  Lucie, 
Seminole,  and  Volusia.  Sears,  Dem.,  7,934  ;  scattering,  14. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 
Governor,  Park  M.  Trammell;  Secretary  of  State,  H.  C. 
Crawford  ;  Treasurer,  J. C.  l.uning;  Comptroller,  W.V.Knott, 
Attorney-General,  Thomas  F.  West;  Auditor,  Ernest  Amos; 
Adjutant-General,  J.  C.R.Foster;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  W.  N.  Sheats;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
W.  A.  McRea — all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 
Supreme   Court :  Chief  Justice,    J.  B.  Whitfield  ;  Justices, 
W.    A.    Hocker,    R.    F.    Taylor,     T.   M.    Shackleford,     and 
R.  S.  Cockrell ;  Clerk,   Milton  H.  Mabry— all  Democrats. 
STATE   LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Both  Houses  Democratic. 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1896. 

D.  <i-  Pop.  Rep.    N.  D.  Proh.      Maj. 
1896.  President.. 32,736     V  288     654    1,778     21,444  D 


Dem.  Pop. 

1900.  Governor  .29,251  6,23  631 

1900.  President.. 28,007  7,314  1,070 

1902.  Sec.State..l6,428  

1904.  President.. 27,046  8,314  1,605 

1908.  Governor.. 33,036  6,453  .... 

1908.  President.  .31,104  10,654  1,946 


1,039 

Soc. 
1,742 
2,427 
3,747 


23.013  D 
20,693  D 
16,428  D 

18,732  D 
26, 583  D 
20,450  D 


GEORGIA. 


Counties. 
(148.) 


Appling. . 
Baker 
Baldwin. . 

Banks 

Bartow  .. 
Ben  Hill. 
Berrien... 

Bibb 

Bleckley. 
Brooks . . . 
Brvan. ... 
Bullock . . 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dein. 


360 
183 
621 
133 
963 
535 
709 
1,741 

'695 
400 
932 


Taft, 
Kep. 


90 

"24 

9 

89 

34 

35 

105 

"37 
114 
171 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


149 

5 

47 

83 

553 

263 

■70 

71 

"42 

120 

44 


Governor/ 
Dem.  Primary,  1914. 


Harris 


742 
234 
518 
436 
911 
269 
992 

2, 337 

549 

457 

60 

1,520 


Hard- 
man. 

^18 

92 
259 

798 
968 
432 
1,086 
277 
113 
709 
13 
265 


An 
derson 


.  733 

47 

61 

116 

476 

416 

252 

164 

109 

163 

495 

1,258 


766 


Election  Returns. 


GEORGIA— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Cliarlton 

Chatham 

Chattaho'ch'e 
Chattooga  .... 
Cherokee...... 

Clarke  

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty.... 

Douglas^. 

Early...'. 

Echols 

Ellingham.... 

Elbert 

Emauuel 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon  

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett 

Habersham... 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard..  

Ilinry 

Houston 

Irwin  

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis 

Jefferson   

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones 

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

McDuffle 

McJ  ntosh. . .. 
Meriwether... 

Miller 

Milton 

Mitchell 


1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
lietu. 


440 

490 
300 
238 
443 

1,192 
286 
150 

3,864 
137 
578 
603 
956 
869 
443 
283 

1,329 
895 
699 
234 

1,044 
249 
644 
287 
170 
600 

1,888 
684 
609 
617 
266 
501 
144 
375 
882 
715 
451 
363 

1,838 
325 
694 

7,313 
488 
109 
470 
663 
452 
625 
997 
485 

1,145 
549 
384 
585 
459 
526 
536 
760 
428 

1,123 
644 
268 
899 
272 
886 
426 

1,107 
118 
251 
264 
847 
297 
411 
564 
240 
271 
113 
862 
150 

:i* 

1,046 


Taft, 
Hep. 

22 
27 
61 

3 

6 

81 

63 

22 

288 

1 

69 

710 

66 

"8 

3 
48 
37 
28 

8 

2 
35 

1 

12 
18 
23 
33 
48 
12 

5 
21 
18 

7 

•  • 

4 

13 
22 
164 
12 
63 
15 
26 
507 
52 

3 
13 
58 
21 
10 
55 
45 
116 
13 
19 

4 
11 
11 
15 
24 

6 
46 
12 
19 
45 

9 
23 
27 
24 

7 
29 

"24 

29 

19 

13 

16 

9 

2 

26 

4 

18 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

22 

46 

70 

2 

104 

431 

113 
49 

332 
11 

220 
21 
81 
17 

113 
9 

307 
85 

507 
33 
46 
3 
45 
44 

161 
34 

431 
28 
33 
18 

307 

27 

4 

7 

238 

129 

309 
87 

374 

163 

389 
1,688 

116 
72 
16 

638 
8 

150 

590 

31 

275 
39 

701 
28 

259 
65 

122 
16 
45 

668 

8 

52 

415 
1 
92 
3 
92 
6 
77 
27 
35 

119 
85 

146 
41 

106 

8 

91 

9 

161 

160 


Governor, 
Dem.  Primary,   1914. 


Hard- 

[{arris 

man. 

~ "461 

84 

947 

210 

191 

262 

475 

384 

309 

36 

774 

2,264 

102 

309 

123 

79 

278 

113 

102 

128 

817 

OOl 

1,005 

674 

716 

710 

252 

149 

560 

307 

293 

282 

1,470 

888 

951 

486 

819 

1,222 

235 

168 

788 

984 

646 

30 

281 

501 

222 

61 

188 

259 

892 

288 

856 

1,076 

705 

613 

506 

646 

422 

82 

614 

391 

401 

515 

92 

207 

346 

25 

1.061 

704 

1,441 

233 

53 

331 

438 

586 

529 

1.406 

748 

633 

901 

1,486 

4,626 

2.928 

640 

14 

192 

139 

372 

86 

623 

1,207 

274 

721 

525 

636 

1,167 

2,366 

624 

657 

1,726 

1,632 

424 

425 

1,101 

607 

403 

.  280 

831 

81 

342 

509 

750 

623 

966 

1X4 

266 

834 

868 

2,228 

484 

644 

869 

187 

186 

179 

872 

22 

864 

176 

611 

104 

2,076 

2M 

168 

207 

245 

96 

317 

344 

231 

97H 

187 

354 

676 

82 

801 

963 

447 

116 

694 

145 

168 

780 

1,100 

608 

212 

542 

:w( 

672 

483 

237 
361 

11 
143 
122 
124 

17 

217 

5,417 

27 
184 
350 

62 

18 

91 
277 
437 
862 
151 

49 
257 

20 
191 

53 

88 
272 
728 
253 

75 
250 

68 
178 
160 
455 

38 
621 

33 

64 

1,291 

176 

127 

I  3,055 

4 

48 

76 
252 
344 

39 

.     302 

166 

128 

43 

38 
167 

48 
170 

60 

33 

80 
260 

51 
255 
326 
386 
270 

16 
273 

14 
447 

69 
383 
317 

92 
111 

62 

86 

81 
126 

Ml 
115 
108 


GEORGIA—  Continued. 


Counties. 


Monroe , 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee .... 

Newton , 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe .. 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Quitman 

Rabun 

Randolph 

Richmond .. 

Kockdale 

Schley 

Screven 

Spalding 

Stephens 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot  

Taliaferro.... 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs 

Towns 

Troup  

Turner 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

White 

Whitfield.... 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson     . 
Worth  ...      . 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Scattering .  ... 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1919. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

~ 702 
864 
b'61 
366 

1,817 
840 
208 
400 
350 
317 
408 
753 
706 

1,080 
460 
152 
323 
614 

1,871 
432 
213 
460 
736 
405 
452 

1,004 
446 
225 
592 
342 
694 
500 

1,012 
305 
327 
230 

1,434 
382 
310 
319 
445 
771 
885 
97 
266 

1,440 
380 
150 

'i52 

772 

,525 

657 

365 

_600 

93, 171 

71,161 

76.67 


Taft, 
Kep. 

Koose- 

'velt, 

Prog. 

18 

60 

52 

22 

24 

37 

68 

307 

51 

102 

67 

43 

1 

180 

50 

100 

25 

500 

197 

456 

63 

104 

34 

133 

36 

639 

17 

39 

4 

7 

5 

7 

16 

118 

55 

41 

177 

234 

11 

51 

3 

19 

21 

138 

26 

45 

14 

67 

17 

7 

24 

19 

8 

87 

20 

35 

18 

243 

17 

98 

20 

19 

25 

12 

50 

150 

18 

20 

75 

89 

206 

24 

78 

32 

54 

13 

3 

88 

250 

7 

138 

215 

404 

4J 

270 

54 

39 

11 

67 

27 

160 

25 

30 

2 

193 

"ll 

110 

102 

443 

15 

29 

3 

661 

12 

10 

12 

77 

- ~ — ~ 

Governor, 
Dem.   Primary,  1914 

T 

Harris 


5,190  22,010  90,152 


595 
720 
618 
797 
948 
394 
431 
623 
832 
428 
593 
661 
649 
420 
617 
105 
184 

1,464 
193 
315 
701 
644 
564 
144 
434 
307 
287 

1,125 
705 
306 
565 
49 
493 
440 
13 

1,081 
428 
562 
150 
764 
733 

1,153 
265 
464 

1,255 
257 
89 
467 
370 
439 
684 
676 
752 
515 


Hard- 
man. 

""791 
111 
639 
325 
473 
832 
387 
690 
662 
281 
204 
674 
816 
144 
153 
112 
668 

'484 
644 

55 
103 
806 
631 
394 
518 
189 
176 

93 

52 
773 
183 
996 
467 
159 
330 
5*9 
638 

21 
279 
196 
981 
720 
595 
294 
650 
383 
229 
174 
417 
1,968 
93t 
373 
103 
686 


An- 
derson 

35 

322 

41 

144 

681 

208 

75 

28 

254 

181 

497 

51 

504 

151 

51 

1 

66 

1,665 

310 

36 

349 

87 

92 

27 

224 

94 

15 

950 

56 

349 

302 

480 

194 

497 

42 

82 

74 

12 

131 

120 

235 

372 

1,096 

23 

256 

647 

30 

198 

110 

416 

61 

50 

38 

130 


4.271  16.14 
1,161 
121,533 


■1, 59341, 054 


At  Democratic  primary  election  for  Governor, 
Aug.  81,1918,  Slaton  received  110,222  votes;  Alex- 
ander, 40, 947;  Hall.  24,316. 

For  President,  1912,  Chafin.  Proh.,  received  147 
votes;  Debs,  Soc. ,  1,014. 

VOTK  KOR  tlNITKD  STATES  SKN'ATOR,  1914. 

For  long  term.  Smith  received  135,456  votes; 
Brown,  70,196.  For  short  term,  Slaton  received 
68,008  voles;  Hardwick,  61,9*2;  Fielder,  34,790; 
llulchens,  26,281;  Cooper,  10,545.    All  Democrat*. 

VOTK  FOR  BBPBK8ESTATIVKS  IX  CONGRKS.S, 

Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Bryan,  Bullock,   Burke,  Chatham, 

EflinKhani,     Jenkins,     Liberty,     Mcintosh, 
Screven  and  Tattnall.     Edwards,  Dem.,  5,600. 

II.  Conntiesof  Maker,  Calhoun,  Colquitt,  Decatur, 

Dougherty.   Karlv,  Gra<lv,   Miller,   Mitchell, 
Thomas,  Tift  and  Worth.    Park,  Dem.,  6,633. 


Election   Returns. 
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GEORGIA— Continued. 


IDAHO. 


III.  Counties  ol  Ben  Hill,  Clay,  Crisp,  Dooly,  Lee, 

Macon.  Quitman,  Raudolph,  Schley,  Stew- 
art, Sumter,  Taylor,  Terrell, Turner  and 
Webster.   Crisp,  Dem.,  4,357. 

IV.  Counties  of  Carroll,  Chattahoochee,  Coweta, 

Harris,  Heard,  Marion,  Meriwether,  Mus- 
cogee, Talbot,  and  Troup.  Adamson,Dem., 
4,754. 

V.  Couu ties  of  Campbell,  DeKalb,  Douglas,  Ful- 

ton aud  Rockdale.  Howard,  Dem.,  4,780; 
Dewar,  Prog.,  640.  .      , 

VI.  Counties  of  Bibb,  Butts,  Clayton,  Crawford, 

Favette,  Heury,  Jasper,  Jones, Monroe, Pike. 
Spalding  and  Upson.    Wise,  Dem.,  7,100. 

VII.  Counties  of  Bartow,  Catoosa,  Chattooga, 
Cobb,  Dade,  Floyd,  Gordon,  Haralson,  Mur- 
ray. Paulding,  Polk,  Walker,  and  Whitfield. 
Lee,  Dem.,  10,364. 

VIII.  Counties  o 'Clarke,  Elbert,  Franklin,  Greene, 
Hart,  Madison,  Morgan,  Newton,  Oconee, 
Oglethorpe,  Putnam,  Walton  and  Wilkes. 
Tribble,  Dem. ,  7,673. 

IX.  Counties  of  Banks,  Cherokee,  Dawson,  Fan- 

nin, Forsyth,  Gilmer,  Gwinnett,  Habersham, 
Hall,  Jackson,  Lumpkin,  Milton,  Pickens, 
Rabun,  Stephens,  Towns,  Union,  and  White. 
Bell,   !)em„  1-2,943. 

X.  Countiesof  Baldwin, Columbia. Glascock,Han- 

cock,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  McDurrie,  Rich- 
mond, Taliaferro,  Warren,  Washington,  and 
Wilkinson.   Vinson,    Dem.,  5,833. 

XI.  Countiesof  Appling.  Berrien,  Brooks,  Camden, 

Charlton,  Clinch,  Co  flee,  Echols,  Glynn, 
Irwin,  Jeff  Davis,  Lowndes,  Pierce,  Wayne 
and  Ware.   Walker,  Dem.,  4,959. 

XII.  Counties  of  Dodge,  Emanuel,  Houston, 
Johnson,  Laurens,  Montgomery,  Pulaski, 
Telfair,  Toombs,  Twiggs  aud  Wilcox. 
Hughes,  Dem.,  6,836. 

*PBESENTSTATE  GOVERNMENT  UNTIL  JULY  1,  '15 

Governor,  John  M.  Slaton;  Secretary  of  State* 
Philip  Cook  ;Treasurer,Wm.J.  Speer;  Comptroller 
and  ex-officio  Com.  o(  Insurance,  W.  A.Wright; 
Attorney- General,  Warren  Grice;  Adjutant- 
General,  J.  Van  Holt  Nash;  Supt.  of  Education, 
M.  L.  Brittain;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  D 
Price— all  Democrats. 

*  New  Governor  takes  office  July  1, 1915. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Wm.  H.  Fish; 
Beverlv  D.  Evans,  Presiding  Justice;  Associate 
Justices,  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  M.  W.  Beck,  Samuel  C. 
Atkinson  and  H.  W.  Hill;  Clerk,  Z.  D.  Harrison- 
all  Democrats 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.    House.   Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 43  183  226 

Republicans 112 


Democratic  majority  42  182 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1872. 


224 


Dem.  Rep. 

1872.  President 76,278  62,715 

1876.  President 130,088  50,446 

1880.  President 102,470  54,086 

1884.  President 94,567  47,603 

1888.  Presideut 100,499  40,496 


Br  oh. 


168 
1,808 


1892.  Presideut 


Dem. 
129,361 


Rep. 
48,305 


Pop. 
42,937 


1896. 
1896. 
1898. 
1900. 
1900. 
1902. 
1904. 

1906. 
1908. 


Dem. 
Gov'nor.120,827 
Presid't.  94,232 
Gov'norll8  557 
Gov' nor  90,448 
Presid't  81,700 
Gov' nor  81,548 
Presid't  83,472 


Rep.  NaLD.  Pop. 

85,832 

2,708      ... 


60,091 
51,580 

35,035 

24J003 


Counties. 
(33.) 


President, 
1912. 


Gov' nor  94,223     .... 
Presid't    72,413  41.692 


.  23,235 
....    4,584 

5,566 

....  21,511 

Sor. 
98 
584  16  969  1 


Mai. 
13,563  D 
79.642  I) 
48.384  1) 
46.964  D 
60,203  D 

Proh.  Plu. 
988    81,056  D 

Proh.  Pin. 
...434,995  D 
5,613  34,141  D 
....  66,977  D 
....t67,213D 
1,396  46.665  D 

t75,982D 

....  59,469  D 


Ada 

Adams 

Bannock 

Bear  Lake 

Bingham 

Blaine 

Boise 

Bonner 

Bonneville... 

Canyon 

Cassia 

Clearwater... 

Custer 

Elmore 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Gooding 

Idaho 

Jefferson 

Kootenai 

Latah 

Lemhi 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Nez  Perce 

Minidoka 

Madison 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Power 

Shoshone.  

Twin  Falls. ... 
Washington... 

Total , 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Taft, 
Rep. 


2,569 
417 

1,486 
916 
916 
996 
743 

1,055 
864 

2,432 
846 
549 
501 
536 

i,9ii 

1,679 

2,506 
1,507 
910 
1,131 
1,541 
1,619 


1,386 
567 

1,634 
1,741 
1,065 

33,921 
1,111 
32.08 


3,198 

598 

2,316 

1,271 

1,440 

988 

651 

711 

1.176 

1,842 

1,459 

373 

326 

415 

3,071 

989 

1,690 

904 

669 

436 

1,191 

1,011 


Governor, 
1914. 


Koose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

3,512 
292 
599 

274 
453 
371 
504 

1,247 
628 

2,846 
471 
345 
236 
382 

1,128 

932 

1,805 
1,943 
216 
694 
1,645 
1,064 


Alex- 
ander, 
Dem. 


Haines 
ltep. 


2,373 
515 

1,399 
1,074 

724 

32,810 


31.031 
105,755 


333 

1,159 
1,650 

798 

25,527 
'24.' i4 


4,410 

536 

2,132 

1,009 

1,362 

1,309 

1,129 

1,211 

1,002 

3,628 

1,105 

595 

784 

936 

1,023 

1,308 

1,009 

2,167 

747 

2,987 

1,955 

923 

896 

924 

1,230 

785 

915 

862 

739 

579 

2,743 

2,909 

L778 

49,627 
9.278 
45. 15 


3,097 
581 
2,159 
1,254 
1,391 
1,000 
535 
1,618 
1,345 
1,920 
1,305 
810 


1,864 

66 

174 

24 

235 

137 

237 

328 

151 

2,091 

95 

33 


253 

119 

634 

96 

1,233 

16 

1,358 

60 

873 

329 

1,591 

173 

954 

119 

2,657 

514 

1.738 

245 

635 

78 

705 

106 

708 

91 

1,155 

1,249 

580 

369 

1,421 

60 

1,201 

15 

460 

121 

686 

289 

2.352 

152 

1,295 

620 

845 

327 

40,349 

10,583 

36. 7i 

9.63 

109,922 


94,125  D 
,059  U2.032  D 


tMajority. 


For  Governor,  1914,  Cohlentz.  Soc,  received 
7,967  votes;  Headley,  Proh.,  1,396. 

For  President  In  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received 
11,960  votes;  Chafin,  Proh. ,1,537. 

For  Governor,  1912,  Coblentz,Soc, received  11,094 
votes;  Nichols,   Proh.,  1.028. 

VOTE  FOR    UNITED   STATES  SENATOR,   1914. 

Havvley,  Dem.,  received  41.266  votes;  Brady, 
Rep.,  47,486;  Clagstone,  Prog.,  10,321;  Cooper, 
Soc,  7,882;  Duthie,  Proh.,  1,239. 

VOTE  FOR   REPRESENTATIVE    IN  CONGRESS.  1914. 

McCracken,Rep.,  43,918,  andSmith,  Rep.,  45,365, 
elected;  Foruev,  Dem.,  39,736;  Miller,  Dem., 
37,000;  Luck,  Prog.,  8,295;  Rettig,  Prog.,  7,399; 
Beliot,  Soc.,  8,061;  Clark,  Soc,  8,093;  Logau, 
Proh.,  1,329;  Pugh,  Proh. ,  1,296. 

PRESENT   STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Moses  Alexander;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, H.  H.  Taylor;  Secretary  of  State,  Geo. 
R.  Barker;  Treasurer.  J.  W.  Eagelson;  Auditor, 
Fred  L.  Huston  ;  Attorney-General,  J.  H.Peter- 
son; Superintendent  of  Ed ucajion,  Bernice  Mc- 
Coy— all  Republicans  except  Governor. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Isaac  N.  Sulli- 
van. Bep. ;  Associate  Justices,  Warreu  Truitt, 
Rep.;  one  vacancy;  Clerk,  I.  W.  Hart. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,    1915. 

Senate.    Jfovse.    Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 19  31  50 

Democrats 11  28  39 

Progressives 2  13 

Socialists 1  0  1 

Undecided Oil 

Republican  majority.  5  16 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1910. 

Dem.    Rep.     Prog.   Soc.     Plu. 

1910.  Governor. ..  40.856  39,961       ....      5,342     895  D 
1912.  Governor...  33,992  35,056  24,325  11,094  1,064  R 
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Counties, 
(10-J.) 


Adams 

Alexander. . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll  

Cass 

Champaign  . 

Christian 

Clark  

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

De  Kalb 

De  Witt 

Douglas 

Du  Page 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham. .. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson . 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.  . 
Johnson  .  ... 

Kane 

Kankakee ... 
Kendall...... 

Knox 

La  Salle 

Lawreuce 

Lee 

Livingston  .. 

Logan  

Macon 

Macoupin  ... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

SCason 

Massac 

Mi'Donougn. 
McHenry. ... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

■  IKC •••• 

Pope  

Pulaski 

Putnam 
Randolph  ... 
Uichlaud 


ILLINOIS. 

Prksidknt, 

U.S. Senator, 

1912. 

1914. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Taft, 
Kep. 

Kof-se- 
velt, 
Prog. 

Sulli- 
van, 
Dem. 

Sher- 
man, 
Rep. 

Robins 
Prog. 

6,952 

2,733 

780 

5,497 

4,008 

1,667 

1,936 

2,003 

709 

1,778 

2,497 

236 

1,278 

1,152 

725 

854 

1,883 

564 

640 

1,361 

1,624 

521 

1.987 

604 

1,368 

381 

524 

1,004 

648 

506 

2,800 

1,816 

3,738 

1,845 

2,918 

1,400 

602 

373 

154 

901 

614 

36 

1,098 

1,577 

1,257 

591 

1,806 

427 

2,223 

719 

1,086 

1,416 

1,242 

846 

4,454 

3,220 

4.481 

3,017 

5,282 

2,479 

3,821 

1,994 

1,464 

2,896 

2.958 

1,003 

2,617 

1,897 

943 

2,084 

2,314 

625 

1,926 

1,622 

624 

1,611 

2,174 

255 

2,674 

973 

775 

2,193 

1,336 

431 

3,453 

2,263 

2,437 

2,719 

3,174 

1,478 

130702 

74,875 

166061 

.  , 

a  . 

2,691 

1,266 

1,525 

2,005 

1,840 

943 

1,673 

990 

692 

1,283 

1,411 

309 

1,568 

1,776 

3,643 

1,013 

2,659 

2,508 

1,880 

1,346 

1,306 

1,461 

2,061 

855 

1,683 

1,386 

1,277 

1,194 

2,(il0 

991 

2,236 

1,136 

4,169 

1,620 

2,131 

3,249 

3,479 

2,430 

1,244 

3,221 

2,723 

1,241 

650 

817 

818 

651 

1.447 

194 

2,575 

1,002 

622 

2,080 

1.517 

387 

2,782 

1,481 

1,558 

2,157 

2,641 

900 

1,035 

832 

1,729 

803 

1,276 

1,046 

2,435 

2,098 

731 

2,111 

2,904 

621 

3,902 

2,263 

3,334 

3,055 

3,867 

1,614 

1,697 

1,051 

203 

1,335 

923 

170 

2,801 

1,064 

831 

1,571 

1,009 

360 

1,172 

1,380 

1,019 

737 

2,079 

941 

1,920 

1,242 

668 

1,509 

1,473 

597 

3,692 

1,577 

1,937 

2,319 

2.798 

1,218 

644 

691 

153 

635 

875 

80 

721 

648 

871 

695 

1,087 

634 

2,219 

1,859 

4,505 

1,640 

2,861 

3,011 

2,474 

1,866 

2,959 

1,772 

3,350 

1,328 

3,823 

2,780 

1,339 

2,637 

3,420 

1,173 

2,042 

1,227 

545 

1,540 

1,623 

353 

3,237 

1,834 

1,294 

2,519 

2,826 

713 

1,573 

838 

381 

1,461 

1.546 

137 

2,226 

1.233 

1,747 

1.693 

2,094 

804 

952 

1,025 

809 

635 

1,527 

423 

4,394 

2,415 

11,494 

3,744 

4,854 

■  6,589 

2,532 

3,178 

2,792 

2,407 

4.344 

1,818 

531 

534 

1,526 

250 

1,176 

655 

2,75* 

1,750 

5,386 

1,972 

3,980 

2,065 

2,436 

2.183 

4.88* 

1.972 

3,225 

1,770 

7,036 

4,858 

6,918 

7,517 

7.M4 

3,183 

2,550 

1,617 

774 

2,027 

2,500 

322 

1,995 

1,482 

2,747 

1,573 

2,944 

1,237 

3,334 

2.444 

3,230 

2,762 

4,298 

1,565 

3,229 

1,397 

1,776 

2,175 

2,332 

1,336 

4,435 

3,356 

3,976 

3,075 

6,668 

1,892 

4,902 

2,177 

2,147 

3,599 

4,411 

1,055 

7,155 

5,462 

3,197 

5,714 

8,068 

1,491 

3,493 

1,586 

2,099 

1,964 

2,375 

2,137 

1,685 

790 

1,180 

1,463 

1,578 

446 

2,173 

948 

859 

1,846 

1,546 

399 

599 

1,341 

788 

3«7 

1,590 

270 

2,959 

1,876 

1,785 

2,070 

3,646 

748 

1,913 

2,370 

8,046 

l  ,;i.r.9 

3.254 

l,l:;r. 

6,356 

4.6-J4 

4,360 

4,262 

6,114 

1,906 

1,530 

620 

903 

1,251 

1  36(1 

317 

1,602 

959 

2,093 

1,871 

2.27-1 

878 

1,398 

1,433 

299 

1,360 

1,768 

188 

3,705 

2,195 

1,476 

8,670 

8,698 

853 

3.648 

1,466 

2,090 

2,608 

1,057 

1,501 

747 

858 

1,192 

1,307 

670 

1,760 

2,014 

2.720 

927 

2,846 

1,246 

8.364 

8,594 

9,229 

7,(03 

7.47H 

2,788 

2.107 

1,841 

894 

1,817 

1.939 

475 

1.417 

1,(164 

1  150 

'.•11 

1,789 

3,371 

1,169 

2,670 

8,810 

466 

66 1 

1.(199 

450 

1  B44 

Ml 

97* 

1,632 

454 

727 

1,742 

1-1 

408 

467 

8,217 

1,548 

1,169 

2,264 

B80 

1,800 

862 

811 

1,186) 

1,295 

585 
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COUNTIBS. 


Rock  Island . 

Saline 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler.  ... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson  . 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion.. . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wavne 

White , 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson  . 
Winnebago  . , 
Woodford 


President, 
1918. 


3,997 
3.699 
8,406 
1,714 
1,341 
3,467 
669 
10,826 
3,580 
3,654 
2,648 
6.576 
1.676 
2,080 
1,654 
2,378 
2,708 
1,996 
4,717 
3,258 
2,276 
2,051 


Taft, 
Hep. 


2,394 

2,254 

3,994 

849 

686 

1,629 

549 

8,156 

1,367 

1,054 

1,194 

5,655 

841 

915 

1,304 

1,586 

1,692 

1,437 

3,331 

3,209 

2,537 

850 


ltnose- 
velt, 
Prog 

~6,5«6 
1,468 
6,196 

694 

379 
1,431 
1,053 
4,064 
3,476 
2,500 

458 
4,984 

601 
2  627 
1,058 
1,418 

691 
3,904 
8,092 
1,765 
7,089 
1,495 


Total 405048  253613 

Plurality 18,570      .... 

Percent |  35.34,  22.13 


Whole  vote. 


386478 
33.72 


U.  8.  Sknator, 
1914. 


1,146,193 


Sulli- 
van, 
Dem. 

X055 
2,010 
6.220 
1,434 

876 
1,942 

593 
8,428 
2,776 
2,739 
1,730 
5,388 
1,224 
1,772 

1,338 

l,9e7 

2,143 
1,226 
4,868 
2,848 
1,575 
1,826 

214031 


Sher- 
man, 
Kep. 

X480 
2,9511 

10.79;; 

1,291 

1,340 

2,390 

l,087i 

9,704' 

3.062 

2.647 

1,275 

7.783  i 

1,462 

1,833 

2,198 

2.822 

2,143 

2,976 

6.805 

4,081 

4,371 

2,00( 


Robins 
Prog. 

2795 

775 

2,008 

345 

246 

1,337 

383 

2,794 

2,214 

941 

354 

2,723 

292 

1.572 

367 

237 

276 

2,067 

4,819 

1.232 

3,118 

634 
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For  President  in  1912.  Debs,  Soc,  received  81,278 
votes;  Chafin.Proh.,  15,710;  Reiner.Soc.  Lab., 4,066. 

For  U.  S.  Senator  in  1914,  Germer.Soc.  received 
17,720votes;  Woolsey,  Proh., 5,642;  Frances,  Soc. 
Lab.,  1,290. 

For  Governor  in  1912,  Dunne,  Dem..  received 
443,120  votes;  Deneen,  Rep.,  318,469;  Funk,  Prog., 
303,401;  Kennedy,  Soc,  78,679;  Warrell,  Proh., 
15, 231 ;  Francis,  Soc.  Lab., 3,980. 

For  President  in  1908,  Hisgen,  Ind. ,  received 
7,709  votes;  Watson,  Pop.,  633;  Gillhaus,  Soc 
Lab. ,  1.65L 

For  Governor  in  1908,  Jennings,  Soc.  Lab., 
1,526;  McCra«krin,  Ind.,  10,883  votes. 

For  State  Treasurer  in  1910,  Larson,  Soc.  Lab., 
2,943  votes. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN"  OONORESS,  1914. 

Congressmen-at- Large:  Williams,  Dem.  ,  230,524; 
Sullivan,  Dem.,219,137- Kreider,  Prog  ,59,016;  Heer, 
Prog.,  57,849;  Chiperfield,  Rep.,  280,348;  Davis, 
Hep.,  273,127;  Thomas.  Soc,  17,730;  Strover,  Soc., 
17,014:  Herrick,  Proh.  .6,206;  Shields,  Proh.,  5,916; 
Blomsma.Soc  Lab.,  1,300. 

The  above  does  not  include  Cook  County. 

District*. 

I.  Countv  of  Cook.    Donovan,  Dem  ,  9.967:  Mad- 

den. Hep. ,13,608;  Barnard,  Soc, 2,217 ;  Rogers, 
Proh.,  299. 

II.  Countvol  Cook.  Vaughan.Dem..  15,827;  Mann, 
Rep',21,374:  Knight,  Prog.,  15,042;  F.ora.Soc, 
4,637 ;  Lee,  Proh.,  323. 

III.  Countv  orCook.  Gorman.  Dem. ,16,285:  Wil- 
son, Rep.,  14,133;  Simons,  Prog.,  13,039; 
QiDSOn, Soc,  5,123;  Dietz,  Proh.,  5o2. 

IV.  County  of   Cook.     McDermott,  Dem.,  14,225; 

Tomkiewicz,  Rep.,  6,097;  (Sanger,  Hoc,  4,503. 

V.  Countv  of  Cook.     Sabath,  Dem.,  11,150;  Gar- 

tenstein,  Hep.,  4.192;    Clusmun,  Prog.,  2,825; 

Toepper,  Soc. ,  3,359. 

VI.  County  of  Cook.    McAndrews,   Dem.,  22,520; 

Pulton,  Rep. and  l'rog. ,  18,974;  Will.Soc,  7,776; 

Troeger,  proh.,  467. 

VII.  County  of  Cook.  Buchanan,  Dem.,  19,452; 
.luul.  Rep.,  16,266:  Armitage,  Pro*.,  18,816; 
Chriate  risen, Soc.  ,15,043; Parkinson.  Proh.. 487. 

VIII.  Countv  of  Cook.  Gallagher,  Dem  ,10.982; 
Herrmann,  Rep.,  6,030;  Holm, -Boa ,  3,674; 
Nelson,  Proh  ,206. 

IX.  Countvol  Co  k.    Evans,   Dem.,  10,810;  Hrit- 

ten,  Rep.,  11.650;  Ludlow, Prog.,  7,666;Schif- 
Lersmltu,  tti. 
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X.  CountiesofCook  (part)  and  Lake.Fowler,Dem., 

15,515;  Foss,  Rep.,  17,325;  Thomson,  Prog., 
19.028;  Larson,  Woe,  5,311;  Hays,  Proh. ,  504. 

XI.  Counties  of   Du  Page,  Kane,  McHenry,  and 

Will.  Logan,  Dem.,  9,098;  Copley,  Prog., 
18,371;  Shepherd,  Pep.,  17,197;  Nicodeuius, 
Soc. ,  1,662. 

XII.  Counties  of  Boone,  De  Kalb,  Grundy,  Ken- 
dall, La  Salle, and  Winnebago.  Weeks,  Dem., 
8,726;  Hinebaugh,  Prog., 9,700;  Fuller,  Pep., 
20,811;  Taylor,  Soc,  1,720. 

XIII.  Counties  of  Carroll,  Jo  Daviess,  Lee,  Ogle, 
Stephenson, and  Whiteside.  Goodwin, Dem., 
8,735:  Evans,  Prog.,  4,054;  McKeuzie,  Rep., 
18,143;  Brooks,  Soc. ,  409. 

XIV.  Counties  of  Hancock,  Henderson,  McDon- 
ough,  Mercer,  Rock  Island,  and  Warren. 
Tavenner, Dem. ,17,221;  Burgess,  Prog. ,4,272; 
Abbey,  Rep. ,  16,132;  Owens,  Soc. ,  1,465. 

XV.  Counties  of  Adams,  Fulton,  Henry,  Knox, 
and  Schuyler.  Allen,  Dem.,  14.537;  Kespohl, 
Prog.,  7,122;  King,  Rep.,  16,217;  Haxel,  Soc, 
1,426. 

XVI.  Counties  of  Bureau,  Marshall,  Peoria,  Put- 
nam, Sturk,  and  Tazewell.  Stone,  Dem., 
18,399;  Wayne,  Prog.,  1,864;  Zeller,  Rep., 
16,462;  Biermau,Soc. ,  958. 

XVII.  Counties  of  Ford,  Livingston,  Logan, 
McLean,  and  Woodford.  Fitz-Henrv,  Dem., 
14,842;  Stump,  Prog.,  2,757;  Sterling,  Rep., 
16,720;  Childers.Soc,  460. 

XVIII.  Counties  of  Clark,  Cumberland,  Edgar, 
Iroquois.  Kankakee,  and  Vermilion.  O'  Hara, 
Dem.,  20,005;  Cannon,  Rep.,  22,035;  Kay, 
Prog.,  4,112;  Meyers,  Soc,  591. 

XIX.  Counties  <f  Champaign,  Coles,  De  "Witt, 
Douglas,  Macon,  Moultrie,  Piatt,  and 
Shelby.  Borchers,  Dem.,  19,931;  Thomas, 
Prog..  4,083;  McKinley, Rep., 25,576;  Peebles, 
Soc,  592. 

XX.  Counties  of  Brown,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Greene, 
Jersey,  Mason,  Menard,  Morgan,  Pike,  and 
Scott.  Rainey,  Dem.,  20,340;  Aylesworth, 
Prog.,  1,401;  Du  Bois,  Rep.,  12,885;  Hoover, 
Soc,  433. 

XXI.  Counties  of  Christian,  Macoupin,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Sangamon.  Graham,  Dem., 
18,361 ;  Paddock,  Pr  g. .  2,417;  Wheeler, Rep., 
2o,SOO ;  Koenikramer,  Soc ,  1,897. 

XXII.  Counties  of  Bond, Madison,  Monroe,  St. 
Clair,  and  Washington.  Blatz,  Dem.,  21,364; 
Stelzel,  Prog., 2,799;  Rodeuberg,  Rep. ,  23,362; 
Kirkpatrick,  Soc,  2.772. 

XXIII.  Counties  of  Clinton,  Crawford,  Effing- 
ham, Fayette,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Lawrence, 
Marion,  Richland,  and  Wabash.  Foster, 
Dem.,  24,414;  Skipper,  Prog.,  2,659;  Bundy, 
Rep., 18,036;  Ely,   Soc,  838. 

XXIV.  Counties  of  Clay, Ifld wards,  Gallatin,  Ham- 
ilton, Hardin,  Johnson,  Massac,  Pope, 
Saliie,  Wayne,  and  White.  Fowler,  Dem., 
17,369;  Gibbons,  Prog.,  995;  Williams  Rep., 
18,311. 

XXV.  Counties  of  Alexander,  Franklin.  Jackson, 
Perry,  Pulaski,  Randolph,  Union,  and 
Williamson.  Hill,  Dem.,  17,922;  Dowell, 
Prog.,  2,468;  Denison,  Rep.,  20,271;  Castle, 
Soc.  1.176. 

PRESENT   STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Edward  F.  Dunne,  Dem.;  Lieut.- 
Governor,  B.  O'Hara,  Dem.;  Secretary  of  State, 
L.  G.  Stevens  n,  Dem.  ;  Treasurer,  Andrew 
Russell,  Rep.  ;  Andito;-,  James  J.  Bradv,  Dem.  ; 
Attorney-General,  P.  J.  Lucey,  Dem. ;  Adjutant- 
General,  Franks.  Dickson,  Rep.  ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Francis  G.  Blair,  Rep.  . 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.RufusM.  Potts,Dem' 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  George.  A.  Cook. 
Dem.;  Associate  Justices,  Alonzo  K.  Viekers, 
Rep.;  Wm.  M.  Farmer,  Dem.;  F.  K.  Dunn,  Rep.; 
Chas.  C.  Craig,  Dem. ;  James  H.  Cartwright, 
Rep.;  O.  N.  Carter,  Rep.;  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
J.  McCan  Davis,  Rep. 
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STATE    LEGISLATURE,    1915. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 25  52  77 

Democrats 24  73  97 

Progressives 2  25  27 

Socialists 3  3 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1880. 

Dem.     Rep.      Gh:    Proh.    JPlu. 
1880.  President.  277,321318,037  26,358      440    40,716  R 
1884.  President.  312,351  337,469  10,776  12,07.4   25,118  R 

Labor. 
1888.  President.  348,371  370,473    7,090  21,695   22,102  R 

Pop. 
1892.  President.  426,281  399,288  22,207  25,870    26.993  D 

J).  &  Pop.  N.  D. 

1896.  President.  464,632  607,130    6,390    9,796  142,498  R 

Dem.  Pop. 

1898.  Treasurer.  405,490  448,940    7,886  11,753    43,450  R 

&  D. 
1900.  Governor.  518,966  580,198  8,617  15,643  61,232  R 
1900.  President.  503,061  597,985  9,687  17,623  94,924  R 
1902.  Treasurer.  360,925  450,695  20,167  18,434  89,770  R 
1904.  President.  327,606  632,645  69,225  34,770  305,039  R 
1906.  Sec.  State.  271,984  417,544  42,002  88,393  145,560  R 

Soc. 
1908.  Governor.  526,912  550,076  31,293  33,922  23,164  R 
1908.  President.  450,795  629,929  34,691  29,343  179,122  R 
1910.  Treasurer.  376,046  436,484  49,687  20,113    60,438  R. 


INDIANAc 


Counties. 
(92.) 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford  .. 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clinton 

Crawford.  ... 

Daviess 

Dearborn.  ... 

Decatur 

De  Kalb 

Delaware.  ... 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton .... 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard  

Huntington.. 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings  ... 

Johnson  

Knox 

Kosciusko.... 
La  Grange... 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence.... 

Madison , 

Marion 


Pkksidknt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


2,961 
8,654 
3,147 
1.425 
1.651 
3,280 
901 
2,276 
4,421 
3.315 
3.297 
3,255 
1.159 
2,755 
2. 557 
2.246 
2.766 
4,313 
3,059 
4,300 
1.455 
3,236 
2,499 
2,306 
2.022 
3,250 
4,390 
3,373 
2,463 
2,594 
2. 106 
2.372 
2,6V7 
2.824 
3,119 
3. 22) 
1.292 
2, 7a6 
2.325 
1,577 
2,890 
4,448 

28, 117 
1,233 
5.136 
4,847 
2,579 
6,676 

29,805 


T.ift, 
Rep. 


917 
3,423 
1,321 
1,030 

399 
1,181 

305 
1,467 
1,573 

805 
1,494 
2, 18'. 

663 
2, 005 
1,366 
1,263 
1,125 
2,018 

666 
1,199 
1,030 

669 
1,560 

929 
1,427 
2,266 
S.939 
2.156 
2,247 

738 

900 
1.439 
2  479 
2  F>2 
2,108 

931 
1,238 
1.282 
1, 563 

955 

924 
2,805 
1,767 

758 
5,176 
2.701 
1,633 
1,771 
12,280 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


732 
4,246 
1,604 

796 
1,163 
2,014 

253 

926 
3.094 
2.453 
1.614 
1,281 

542 
1,061 

701 
1.436 
1,623 
4,059 

606 
4,533 
1.214 
2.580 
1,067 

630 

694 
1,270 
2,185 
1,563 
1,834 
1,375 
1,219 
1.495 
1  550 
2,184 
1.586 
1,2:56 

694 
1,596 

943 

839 
1,408 
1,316 
2,096 
1,402 
5.  o59 
2,749 
2.106 
4, 751 
18,396 


Fob  Senatok, 
1914. 


Shiv- 
ely, 
Dem. 

2,907 
8,210 
2.888 
1.344 
1,528 
3,020 
885 
2.246 
4.185 
3,727 
3,175 
3.139 
1,306 
2,608 
2,722 
2,147 
3,083 
4.420 
3.068 
4  318 
1.562 
3,541 
2,197 
2,113 
1.935 
3,121 
4, 301 
3,329 
2,388 
2  3% 
2,081 
2.168 
2.652 
2,590 
3.103 
2,603 
1.23*1 
2,809 
2.264 
1.594 
2,509 
4.548 
2.834 
1,230 
4,938 
4,696 
2.465 
6.201 
21,962 


5,65 

2,706 

1,425 

605 
1,785 

411 
1,943 
3,159 
1,150 
2,109 
2.889 
1.092 
2,894 
1,924 
1,762 
1,960 
4,001 
1,085 
1,890 
1,446 
1,003 
2,157 
1,143 
1,853 
2,665 
4  444 
2,718 
2,786 
1.226 
1,336 
2.111 
3,067 
3.471 
2  967 
1.488 
1,597 
1,937 
2,197 
1.175 
1,657 
3,707 
3, 039 
1.357 
8  609 
4,644 
2.90'-) 
3.015 
4,979 


590 

1,705 

851 

539 

1,018 

1,663 

98 

533 

1,729 

1,701 

1,170 

891 

168 

639 

61 

1,132 

765 

3,037 

265 

3, 825 

'    980 

1,808 

850 

449 

585 

1,124 

1,728 

1,317 

1.443 

1,054 

904 

1.165 

1.270 

1,118 

1,121 

852 

606 

988 

476 

647 

827 

765 

1,081 

891 

4,021 

*885 

1.215 

4,626 

11,442 


770 


Election  Returns. 
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COUNTIES. 


Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan  ' 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley , 

Push , 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerland.. 
Tippecanoe... 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh 
Vermillion  . .. 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington  . 

Wavne 

Weils 

White 

Whitley 


President, 
191 S. 


"Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Tnft, 
Hep. 


2,859 
1,440 
3,366 
2,396 
3.821 
2, 6li8 
065 
2,888 
653 
1, 830 
1,621 
2,031 
1,931 
1.984 
1.352 
2. 767 
1, 260 
2  922 
2!  158 
2,431 
2.312 
1, 033 
3.432 
2.428 
1,208 
1.266 
5.391 
3.707 
1,342 
4.442 
2.185 
705 
7,219 
1,780 
7,256 
2,371 
872 
2,218 
2,233 
8,806 
2,760 
2,059 
2,206 


1,196 

975 
1,426 
1,388 
2, 747 
1,353 

892 
1,443 

406 
1,521 

711 
1,891 

520 
1,515 
1,510 
1,193 

729 
1.354 
1,988 
1.492 
1,931 

327 
1,254 
1,268 

787 
1,290 
3,146 
1,406 

3,006 
1.262 

643 
4.8*9 
1,621 
3,108 
1,363 
1, 183 
1,421 

712 
1,851 

812 
1,613 
1.08: 


Fob  Senatok, 
1914. 


Totals 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote, 


281890 

119883 

43.07 


Roose- 
velt, 

I'TOg. 

1, 490 

553 

1.995 

1,497 

1,246 

1,236 

633 

1,  760 

120 

849 

784 

684 

1,130 

489 

1,241 

745 

586 

1.079 

2,471 

884 

1,075 

531 

1,969 

1,142 

696 

1,  210 

5.2-111 

1.068 

:;22 

2,838 

914 

342 

2,738 

680 

4.988 

2,432 

695 

819 

1,113 

4.45 

1,080 

822 

990 


151267 


Shiv- 

ely, 

Pi-m. 

2;  844 
1,330 
3,280 
2,29* 
3.722 
2,44 
1.094 
2,744 
560 
1.951 
1,687 
2,095 
1,988 
2.087 
1,442 
2.604 
1,335 
2.699 
2, 026 
2, 421 
2,186 
942 
3.342 
2.268 
1, 261 
7,177 
1.214 
3.526 
1,336 
4,27 
2,126 
691 
8,287 
1.817 
9, 346 
2, 394 
839 
2,10 
2,163 
3,342 
2,496 
1,987 
2,246 


23.11 
654,474 


162007 
24.77 


272249 

45.483 

42.14 


Mill- 
er, 
Rep. 

1,539 
1.208 
2.165 
2,208 
3,314 
2,092 
1,183 
2,315 

516 
2, 037 

867 
2,227 

688 
1,801 
2,178 
1,719 
1,066 
1,593 
2,590 
2.004 
2,248 

50" 
1.974 
1.878 
1,237 
4.438 
1,825 
1,891 
1.110 
4,082 
1,674 

771 
7.039 
2, 357 
6.318 
2,282 
1.501 
1,786 
1.012 
2,920 

91-2 
1,903 
1,633 


Bever- 
idge, 
Prog. 

1,158 
415 

1,422 
987 
910 
934 
475 
878 
39 
499 
674 
530 
989 
298 

1,0*2 
473 
399 
990 

2,039 
574 
979 
::29 

1,413 
723 
395 

2,766 

688 

678 

96 

1,782 
647 
251 

1,194 
373 

2,420 

1,668 
426 
738 
855 

3,923 
827 
704 
423 
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226766 


108581 


35.  091  16.  81 
646.059 


For  IT.  S.  Senator,  1914,  Haynes,  Proh. ,  re- 
ceived 13,860  votes;  Matthews,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,884; 
Reynolds,  Soc,  21,719. 

For  President  in  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  36,931 
votes;  chatiu,  Proh..  19.249 ;  Reimer, Soc.  Lab., 3,130. 

For  Governor  in  1912,  Ralston,  Dem,,  received 
275,275  votes;  Durbin,  Hep.,  142,803;  Beveridge, 
Prog.,  166,054;  Hickman,  l'rob.,  18,454;  Reynolds, 
Soc,  35,464;  Matthews,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,884. 

For  President  in  1904,  Watson,  Pop.,  received 
2,444  votes;  Corrigan,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,598. 

For  President  in  1908,  Gillhaus,  Soc.  Lab.,  re- 
ed  643  votes;    Watson,   Pop.,   1,193;   liisgen, 
Did.,  514. 

Poic  Governor  In  1904,  Templeton,  Peo.,  received 
2,i»65  votes;  Dillon,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,437. 

For  Governor  in  1908.  Robinson.  Pop. ,  received 

986  votes;  Sioner,  Soc  I  .ab. ,  573;  Zion,  Did. ,383. 

For  Secretary  or  State  inl910,Stoner,Soc  Lab., 
received  2,974  votes. 

votk  rOB  iuoi'ui.>i:ntativi:s  in  congress,  1912. 
Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Gibson, Posey, Pike,  Spencer,  Van- 
derburgh, and   Warrick.  Lleb,  Dem.,  80,488; 

Cook,  Hep..    17,661:   Seller,  Prog.,  ii.519,    J.c- 
gier,  Proh.,  717;    Kainey,  Soc.  ,  1,619. 


II.  Counties  of  Daviess,  Oreene,  Monroe,  Owen, 

Sullivan,  Knox,  Morgan,  and  Martin. 
Cullop,  Dem.,  21,451;  Bland,  Rep.,  19,145; 
Wilson,  Prog.,  5,087;  Scruggs,  Proh.,  562; 
Trout,  Soc,  2,225. 

III.  Counties  of  Clark,  Floyd,  Harrison,  Dubois, 
Lawrence.  Orange,  Crawford,  PerrjT,  Scott, 
and  Washington.  Cox,  Dem.,  23,679:  Bush, 
Rep.,  12,260;  Mace,  Prog.,  5,344;  Noblett, 
Proh. ,  412 ;    Scattering,  303. 

IV.  Counties  of  Dearborn,  Jackson,  Erown,  Bar- 
tholomew, Jennings,  Jefferson,  Johnson, 
Decatur,  Ohio,  Ripley,  and  Switzerland. 
Dixon,  Dem.,  22,795;  Wilson,  Rep.,  16,856; 
Amig,  Prog..  4,619;  Gaston,  Proh.,  651;  Car- 
michael,  Soc. ,  444. 

V.  Counties  of   Clay,  Parke,  Vermillion,  Vigo, 

Hendricks,  and  Putnam.  Moss,  Dem.,  21,785; 
Shattuck,  Rep.,  17,552;  Gulley,  Prog.,  5,254; 
Shau  e,  Proh.,  877;  Neal,  Soc,  1,982. 

VI.  Counties  of  Fayette,  Henry,  Hancock, Frank- 

lin, Shelbv,  Union,  Rush, and  Wavne.  Gray, 
Dem.,  18,371;  Lvncb,  Rep.,  14,880;  Russell, 
Prog.,  9,443;  Worth,  Proh.,  859;  Van  Vorhis, 
Soc,  788. 

VII.  County  of  Marion.  Korbly,  Dem.,  21,343; 
Moores,  Rep.,  26,451;  Hibben,  Prog.,  10,530; 
Clark,  Proh.,  661;  Henry,  Soc,  4,002. 

VIII.  Countiesof  Adams,  Delaware, Jay, Madison, 
Randolph,  and  Wells.  Adair,  Dem.,  21,841; 
Vestal,  Rep.,  13,160  ;  Kitselman,  Prog.,  10,- 
785;  Gibson,  Proh.,  1,390;  Matthews,  Soc, 
1,955. 

IX.  Counties  of  Boone,  Clinton,  Fountain,  Car- 
roll, Howard,  Hamilton,  Montgomery,  and 
Tipton.  Morrison,  Dem.,  21.992;  Purnell, 
Rep.,  21,035;  Ford,  Prog..  6,198;  Jackman, 
Proh.,  1,291;  Rash,  Soc,  927. 

X.  Counties  of  Benton,   Laporte,  Jasper,  Tippe- 

canoe, Warren,  Lake,  Newton,  Porter,  and 
White.  Peterson,  Dem..  17,735;  Wood,  Rep., 
22,318;  Ade,    Prog.,  8,637;   Bush,  Proh.,  516, 

XI.  Counties  of  Blackford,  Miami,  Pulaski,  Cass, 

Grant,  Huntington,  and  Wabash.  Hauch, 
Dem.,  20,666;  Stricler,  Rep.,  16,999;  Shively, 
Prog.,  8,106;  Ayers,  Proh.,  1,641;  Malott, 
Soc,  2,124. 

XII.  Countiesof  Allen,  DeKalb.LaGrange,  Noble, 
Steuben,  and  Whitley.  Cline,  Dem.,  18,612; 
Lane,  Rep.,  15,052;  Widnev,  Prog.,  3,976; 
Wise,  Proh.,  789;   Dibble,  Soc.,  1,266. 

XIII.  Counties  of  Elkhart,  Kosciusko,  Fulton, 
Marshall,  St.  Joseph,  Laporte,  and  Starke. 
Bamhart, Dem.,  25,134;  Hickey.  Hep.,  19,771; 
Stephens,  Prog.,  8,542;  Tuesburg,  Proh., 
1,331;  Berrv,  Soc,   1,845. 


PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Samuel  M.  Ralston  ;  Lieutenant- 
(lovernor,  Wm.  P.  O'Neill;  Secretary  of  State, 
Homer L  Cook;  Treasurer,  Geo.  F.  Bittler;  Aud- 
itor, Dale  Crtttenberger;  Attorney-General, 


:  superintendent  of  Education, 
Chas.   A.  Greathouse— all  Democrats. 

JITDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice.RichardK.Erwin  ; 
Associate  Justices,  Moses  B.  Dairy,  John  W. 
Spencer,  Douglas  Morris  and  Charles  E.  Cox; 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  J.  Fred  France— all  Democrats. 

STATU   LEGISLATURE,    1915. 

<V  nate.    House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 41  60  101 

Republicans 8  39  47 

Progressives 112 


Democratic  majority.  ..  32 


20 


5" 


Election  Returns. 
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VOTE  OF  THH  STATE  SINCE  1876. 


1876 
1880 
1884 


Bern.  Rep. 
President. 213. 526  208.011 
President.225,528  232.164 
President. 244, 992  238,480 


Proh. 


3,028 


Plu. 
5.515D 
6,641  R 
6.512D 


1888.  President. 261, 013  263,361 


President.262,740  255,615 
President.  305, 573  323,754 
Governor.306,368  331,531 
President.309,584  333,063 


1892. 
1896. 
1900. 
1900. 

1902. 
1904. 
1908. 
1908, 
1910. 


Sec.  State. 263,265  298,819 
President.  274, 345  368,289 
President.338, 262  348, 993 
Governor.348,493  334,040 
Sec.  State.299,935  287,568 


Qr 
9,533 
12,986 
8,293 
U.  Lab 
2,694   9,881    2,348  R 
Pop. 
22,20813,050 
....    3,056 
....  13,451 
....  13,718 
Soc. 

7,13417,765 
12,013  23,496 
13,476  18,045 
11,948  15.926 
19,632  17,024 


7.125  D 
18, 181  R 
25.163  R 
26,470  R 

35,554  R 
93,944  R 
10,731  R 
14,453  D 
12,367  D 


IOWA. 


Counties. 
(99.) 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee  . 
Appanoose.. 
Audubon.... 

Benton 

Blackhawk  . 

Boone  

Bremer , 

Buchanan 

Buena  yista 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll . , 

Cass 

Cedar , 

Cerro  Gordo. 
Cherokee.... 
Chickasaw . . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton , 

Crawford 

Dallas , 

Davis 

Decatur. , 

Delaware 

Des  Moines.. 

Dickinson 

Dubuque 

Emmet.  ..... 

Fayette 

Floyd    

Franklin. 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy , 

Guthrie , 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison.... 

Henry 

Howard , 

Humboldt .. 

Ida , 

Iowa 

Jackson , 

Jasper 

Jefferson..... 
Johnson  ..... 

Jones 

Keokuk , 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 


PBESIPENT, 

1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

TJ95 
1.215 

1,767 
2,058 

963 
2,472 
3,702 
1,601 
1,944 
1,806 

921 

926 
1,182 
2.326 
1,510 
1,938 
1,742 

930 
1,891 

910 

707 
2,919 
3,633 
2,193 
1,718 
1,453 
1,659 
1,399 
3.169 

502 
6,237 

486 
2,379 
1,244 

694 
1,762 

980 
1,149 
1,390 
1,041 

710 
1,072 
2  147 
1,580 
1,416 

634 
1,087 
1,841 
2,259 
2  487 
1,311 
3,327 
2,189 
2,434 
1,813 
3,891 
5,422 

881 

968 

896 
1,185 


Taft, 

noose- 

Rep. 

velt, 
Prog. 

1,248 

890 

913 

571 

1,269 

1,273 

2,356 

930 

692 

968 

1,831 

1,234 

1,601 

4,727 

8t/2 

2,835 

1,013 

741 

1,271 

1,455 

755 

1,852 

903 

1,553 

963 

1,324 

664 

1,188 

1,724 

1,096 

1,036 

1,364 

1,334 

1,814 

381 

1,680 

1,022 

662 

882 

595 

679 

1,347 

1,239 

1,471 

1,890 

3,188 

1,169 

1.181 

1,82b 

1,361 

1,184 

353 

1,351 

773 

1,394 

1,145 

2,136 

2,090 

457 

850 

1,620 

3,421 

602 

738 

1,192 

2,240 

1,216 

1,256 

773 

1,403 

973 

861 

1,324 

1,166 

421 

1,465 

1,258 

1.3C3 

831 

2,282 

860 

899 

722 

2,362 

1,528 

1,336 

1,663 

856 

750 

837 

447 

1,377 

530 

1,144 

1,237 

875 

1,174 

1,003 

1,766 

1,531 

1,378 

786 

1,645 

763 

1,622 

689 

1,361 

1.232 

857 

1,860 

2,016 

2.299 

4,326 

3,038 

1,070 

891 

939 

855 

412 

1,361 

1,274 

1,121 

Debs, 
Soc. 


31 

32 

39 

346 

10 

199 

411 

537 

24 

23 

61 

28 

85 

53 

103 

43 

212 

56 

35 

21 

50 

142 

403 

66 

200 

44 

90 

83 

537 

38 

415 

90 

250 

142 

67 

65 

29 

12 

74 

68 

8 

87 

226 

47 

69 

16 

18 

24 

109 

397 

72 

92 

34 

74 

21 

258 

487 

58 

Uo 

89 
86 


U'ted   States 
Senator,  1914. 
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COUNTIIS. 


Con- 

Cum- 

nolly, 

mins, 

Dem. 

liep. 

1,251 

1,739 

1,269 

1,125 

1,510 

1,548 

1.909 

2,300 

946 

1,216 

2,011 

2,312 

2,929 

3,969 

1,173 

2,273 

1,327 

1,694 

7,524 

2,479 

731 

1,640 

731 

2,037 

1,075 

2,050 

2,402 

1,416 

1,341 

2,333 

1,626 

1,971 

978 

2,161 

916 

1,542 

1,623 

1,220 

973 

1,133 

626 

1,392 

2.162 

2.388 

3.938 

3,917 

2,249 

1,590 

1,489 

2,144 

1,666 

1,198 

1,794 

1,683 

1.343 

1,735 

2,653 

2.210 

535 

878 

7,536 

2,591 

432 

1,196 

1,574 

2.529 

652 

1,716 

453 

1,463 

1,570 

1,616 

1,004 

1,773 

826 

1,790 

1,255 

1,828 

755 

2,362 

608 

1,457 

913 

2,246 

2,072 

2,261 

1,648 

1,614 

1,245 

1,322 

575 

1,254 

1,119 

1,226 

1,568 

1,378 

2,002 

1,697 

2,567 

2,277 

1,547 

1.194 

2,814 

2,265 

1,942 

2,029 

1,676 

1.758 

1,613 

2,239 

3,575 

2,976 

4,289 

5,782 

960 

1,451 

1,148 

1,344 

870 

1,155 

1,349 

1,390 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas.... 

Polk 

Pottawat'mie. 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

0<*Lf    •  •••••••  •  •  •  a 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington  . . 

Wayne 

Webster. 

Winnebago.... 
Winneshiek... 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


2,576 
2,276 
2.162 
1,S12 
1,082 
1,358 
1,485 
1,206 
2,679 
1,506 

786 
1,462 
1,325 
2,038 
1.176 
7,239 
4,993 
1,631 

958 
1,124 
5,632 
1,841 
1,453 
1,224 
2,446 
1,372 
1,528 
1.495 
3,102 
1.396 
2,003 
1,581 
2,370 

390 
2,105 
4,564 

402 

765 


Total 185325 

Plurality 23.506 

Per  cent 37.64 

Whole  vote. 


Taft, 

Hep. 

~L682 
1.191 

926 

850 

590 

1,109 

1,385 

917 

789 

620 

520 

980 

959 

325 

760 

4,665 

1,753 

902 

916 

622 

1,568 

S72 

575 

1,247 

1,179 

1,364 

1,096 

1,483 

2,755 

1,386 

1,264 

1,193 

2,123 

532 

802 

2,441 

354 

805 


119805 
24.33 


Knf.se. 
velt, 
Pro^ 

1,705 
1,419 
3,106 
1,093 
1,171 
1,289 
1,495 
1,713 
2.796 
1,659 

609 
2.216 

718 
2,005 
1.277 
8.110 
4,538 
1.792 

939 
1,819 
4.977 
1.073 
2,566 
2,515 
1,722 

999 
1,115 

675 
1,838 
1,102 
1,330 

796 
2,171 
1.035 
2,136 
5,463 
1,147 
1,856 


Debs, 
Soc. 


161819 
32.87 


202 

297 

324 

57 

29 

36 

856 

106 

758 

53 

29 

197 

61 

28 

69 

1,695 

489 

107 

45 

58 

1,444 

38 

55 

76 

95 

40 

75 

52 

699 

53 

84 

88 

316 

142 

61 

449 

42 

54 


492,356 


16,967 
3*44 


U't»  States 
Senator, 1914. 


Con- 
nolly, 
Dem. 

.1322 
2,153 
1,629 
1,075 

850 
1,335 
1,657 
1,079 
2,442 
1,413 

819 
1,176 
1,202 
2,368 
1,294 
5,173 
4,275 
1,188 

899 

929 
5,273 
1,548 
1,419 

780 
2,156 
1,299 
1,587 
1,483 
2,961 
1,494 
1,426 
1,561 
2,207 

313 
1.819 
5,150 

234 

606 


Cum- 
mins, 
Kep. 


2,533 

2  270 
3.068 
1,441 
1,441 
1,582 
1,970 
1,437 
3,141 
1,547 
999 
2,232 
1,478 
2,298 
1,706 
8.056 
4,692 
1.946 
1,583 
1,564 
5.743 
1,431 
2,218 
2363 
2.712 
1,621 
1,746 
1,344 
3,522 
1,718 
1,790 
1,827 
2.987 
1,218 
2,471 
4,393 
1,178 
2,074 


167251  205832 
38,581 
39.16'  48.19 
427,102  . 


For  United  States  Senator,  1914,  Schenk,  Prog, 
received  15,058  votes;  Spurgeon.  Iud. ,  24,490: Chris- 
tian, Proh,  6,009;  McCrillis,  Soc,  8,462. 

Fer  Governor,  1914, Clarke. Rep.,, receieed  208,053 
votes;  Hamilton.  Dem.,  182,888. 

For  President  in  1912,Chatin,  Proh.,  received 
8, 440  votes. 

For  Governor  in  1912,  Stevens,  Prog.,  received 
71,882  votes. 

For  President  in  1904,  Watson,  Pop,,  received 
2,207  votes. 

For  President  in  1908,  Watson,  Pop. ,  received 
261  votes;  Hisgen,  Ind.,404. 

For  Governor  in  1903,  Weller,  Peo.,  received  589 
votes. 

VOTE  FOB  EEPBESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Des  Moines,  Henry,  Jefferson,  I-ee, 

Louisa,  Van  Buren,  and  Washington.  Whit- 
aker,  Dem.  ,12,381;  Kennedy,  Rep.,  14,«66; 
Heller,  Prog.  ,1,599;  Jones,  Iud.,  332;  Miller, 
Proh. ,  477;  Hagerty,  Soc,  581. 

II.  Counties  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  Jackson,  Johnson, 

Muscatine,    and  Scott.     McDonald,    Dem 
16,940;  Hill,  Rep. ,  20,145;  Cooper,  Prog.,  1,002; 
Burdick,  Proh,  214;  Holcomb,  Soc,  1,32L 

III. Counties  of  Blackhawk,  Bremer,  Buchanan, 
Butler,  Delaware,  Dubuque,  Franklin,  Har- 
din, and  Wright.  Murtagh,  Dem.,  15.427; 
Sweet,  Rep  ,22,386;  Belt,  Prog.,  818;  Covert, 
Proh.,  397;  Cameron,  Soc. ,  430. 

IV.  Counties  of  Allamakee,  Cerro  Gordo,  Chicka- 
saw, Clayton,  Fayette,  Floyd,  Howard, 
Mitchell,  Winneshiek,  and  Worth.  Meyer, 
Dem., 13,653;  Haugen,  Rep,  20,001;  Rugler, 
Prog.,  898;  Williams,  Proh.,  295;  Gaskel, 
Soc,  428. 
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V.  Counties  of  Benton,  Cedar,  Grundy,  Jones, 

Linn,  Marshall,  and  Tama.  Mekota,  Dem., 
14,497;  Good,  Hep.,  20,752;  Osborne.  Prog., 
689;  Miller,  Proli.,461;  Wilt.se,  Soc.,  560. 

VI.  Counties  of  Davis,  Jasper,  Keokuk,  Mahaska, 

Monroe,  Poweshiek,  and  Wapello.  Ham- 
ilton, Dem.,  12,310;  Ramseyer,  Rep.,  14,026; 
Royner,  Prog.,  1,253;  Mullin,  Proh.,  336; 
Waddell,  Soc ,  1,241. 

VII.  Counties  of  Dallas,  Madison,  Marion,  Polk, 
Storv,  and  Warren.  Miiivaney,  Dem.,  10,871: 
Dowell,  Rep.,  17,255;  Holmes,  Prog.,  2,193; 
Cordon,  Proh. ,  807;  Guy,  Soc. ,  884. 

VIII.  Counties  of  Adams,  Appanoose,  Clarke,  De- 
catur. Fremont,  Lucas, Page,Riuggold,Taylor, 
Union,  and  Wayne.  Valentine,  Dem., 
14.324;  Towner,  Rep.,  19,817;  Smith,  Prog., 
1,251  ;Orr,  Proh.,  569;  Mercer,  Soc,  474. 

IX.  Counties  of  Adair,  Audubon,  Cass,  Guthrie, 

Harrison,  Mills,  Mont  gomery,  Pottawattamie, 
and  Shelby.  Mosher,  Dem.,  14,677;  Green, 
Rep..  19,265 ;  Adams,  Prog.,  1,213;  Christie, 
Soc. ,  540. 

X.  Counties  of  Boone,  Calhoun,  Carroll, Crawford, 

Emmet, Greene,  Hamilton, Hancock,  Hum- 
boldt, Kossuth,  Palo  Alto,  Pocahontas,  Web- 
ster, and  Winnebago.  Kelleher,  Dem., 
13.484;  Woods.  Rep..  22.191 ;  Quarton,  Prog., 
4,481;  Brum,  Proh,,  327;  Poison,  Soc. ,  498. 

XI.  Counties  of    Bnena    Vista,    Cherokee,  Clay, 

Dickinson.  Ida,  Lyon,  Monona,  O'Brien, 
Osceola,  Plymouth,  Sac,  Sioux,  and  Wood- 
burv.  Steele,  Dem.,  20,728;  Scott,  Rep., 
16,768;  Crane,  Prog.,  3,698;  Artley,  Proh., 
287;  Met  call',  Soc,  498. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  George  W.  Clarke,  Rep.;  Lieut.-Gov- 

ernor,  W.  L.  Harding ;  Secretary    of   State, 

W.  S.  Allen,  Ren.;  Auditor,  Frank  S.  Shaw, 
Rep. ;  Treasurer,  W.C.  Brown,  Rep.;  Attorney- 
General,  George  Cosson,  Rep.;  Superintendent  of 
Education,  A.  M.  Deyoe;  Adjutant-General,  Guy 
E.    Logan— all  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Horace  R  Deem- 
er;  Judges,  William  1).  Evans,  Frank  R.  Gaynor, 
Byron  W.  Preston,   Silas  M.  Weaver,  Scott  M. 

Ladd,  Benj.  T.  Salinger; Clerk,  Burgess  W.  Garrett 
— all  Republicans. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate    Mouse  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 86  74  110 

Democrats 14  34  48 

Republican  majority .     22  40  62 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1876. 

])r,n.  V.Vp.  (4r  Proh.  Pin. 

1876.  Pres 112.121  171,332  9.400  ....  49,721  R 

1880.  P res 105346  183.904  32,327  ....  78.059  R 

1884.  Pres 1177..:16  197,1)89  ....  1,472  19,773  R 

1888.  Pres 179,887  211,598  9,105  3,550  31,71111 

Pop. 

1892.  Pres 196.367  219,795  20.595  6,402  23,428  R 

1895.  GOV 149,433  208,689  32,118  11,U52  59,256  R 

D.&Pop.  N.  D. 

1896.  Pres 883,741    289.293     4,516    3,192    65,552  11 

1897.GOV 194,614    221,501      4,268    8,357    29,987  R 

I>>  hi.  /'"/'. 

1898.Sec.Statel7:;.(iH0    236,624      ::,472    7,559  63,524  R 

1899.Gov 183,326    239,643      1,694    7,650  56,217  R 

.  />. 

1900.  Pres 209,466    307,785    2,778    9,479  98,606  R 

190L  Gov 143,685    226,839    3, 460  15,649  83,154  R 

Soc. 

1908.GOV 159,708    238,798    6,479  12,378  79,090  R 

1904.  Pr.s .149,141    807,907  I4£47  11,601  158,766  R 

1906.  Gov 196,148   216,91              I    8,901  20,826  R 

'1908.    Prea 21111,771    275,210    8,287    9,837  74,439  R 

1908.Gov 195,856    303.443      "107.7,-1; 

1910.Gov l                              9,700X0,212  18,825  R 

1912.  Hov .182.441    1*4,151    14382     7,741     1,710   R 

•Majority. 

t Democratic  and  Greenback  Fusion  vote 


KANSAS. 


Coutmis.   " 
(105.) 


Allen • 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barber 

Barton 

Bourbon  

Brown 

Butler 

Chase 

Chautauqua... 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 

^     lilliX.  ••••••**    • 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Decatur 

Dickinson 

Doniphan..... 

Douglas 

Edwards 

Elk 

ElllS  ••••••     ... 

Ellsworth .... 

Finney 

Ford 

Franklin 

Geary , 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Gray , 

Greeley 

Greenwood.  .. 

Hamilton , 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell , 

Hodgeman 

Jackson , 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kearny , 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth.. 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Logan  

Lynn 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mcl'herson, 

Meade 

Miami 

Mitchell 

Montgomery  .. 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton 

•    

(  Kin, rue 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips 

Pottawatomie. 
Pratt 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,739 

1,365 

2,449 

883 

2,054 

2,209 

1,774 

2,005 

812 

752 

2,641 

301 

485 

1,373 

1,658 

1,581 

391 

2,539 

2,781 

953 

2,18! 

1,01 

1,888 

764 

971 

1,381 

1,045 

573 

1,125 

1,970 

800 

355 

636 

80 

243 

33 

1,331 

263 

1,274 

1,499 

100 

302 

1,565 

1,550 

1,871 

1.83' 

336 

1,421 
506 

2,568 
2:57 

8,099 

1,091 

1  288 

2,863 

1 .732 
2.278 
1,639 

B88 
1.919 
1,441 
3.0U 
1.144 

144 
1.936 
1  P98 

45* 
1.081 
1,969 

970 
1,264 
1,050 
1.257 
1,599 

947 


Taft, 
Rep. 


1,692 
618 

1,535 
295 
692 

1,448 

1,512 
971 
476 
818 

1,994 
140 
162 
843 
899 
681 
150 

1,113 

2,6 
256 
988 

1,32 

1,133 
2" 
605 
175 
353 
283 
529 
672 
38 
170 
327 
56 
112 
95 
954 
134 
365 
703 
61 
136 

1,027 

1,158 
906 
834 
113 
336 
276 

1,516 
158 

2,562 
381 
858 
166 
969 
863 

1,49 
457) 
904 

1,088 
73. 

1,849 
4s7 
120 
961 

2::2 
598 

617 
866 

594 
1,058 

372, 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog, 


1,003 

934 

1,527 

1.027 

1,113 

991 

1,435 

2,096 

503 

76: 

87: 

302 

412 

1,250 

1,289 

1,190 

53^ 

2,594 

1,427 

388 

1,937 

945 

2,053 

584 

735 

535 

860 

586 

939 

1,871 

918 

356 

481 

111 

111 

106 

1,120 

199 

1,296 

1,590 

58 

319 

1,286 

1,116 

1,497 

1.562 

23 

1,160 

549 

1,746 

155 

1,778 

1,06! 

315 
1,878 
1,500 
1,581 
2,406 

418 
1,165 

951 
2,924 
1,244 
64 
1,393 
1,190 

464 

674 
1.  .--- 

915 

7. ".9 

1,181 
1,604 

984 


Debs, 
Soc. 


391 

191 

91 
112 
195 

707 
119 
234 

82 

277 

2,006 

125 

55 
249 
280 
184 

77 

820 

3,753 

121 

288 

92 
129 

96 
200 

38 

45 
133 
165 
276 
121 

85 
169 

22 

»•: 

.... 

33 
281 

33 
203 
180 

21 

35 

45 

74 
143 
157 

83 
149 

7: 
l,lo: 

V. 
314 
103 
389 

81 

217 
178 
147 
110 

21  i 

1,194 

79 

40 
472 
126 
141 
417 
105 
149 

77 
142 

55 
168 


Governor, 
1914. 


Hodges 
Dem. 


2,370 

1,986 

1,876 

1,243 

1,639 

3,045 

1,815 

2,199 

930 

939 

3,179 

470 

498 

1,396 

1,868 

2,117 

368 

2,861 

3,638 

1.335 

2,264 

1  121 

2,213 

876 

1,261 

1,135 

796 

561 

1,344 

2,480 

896 

400 

991 

118 

307 

47 

1,932 

307 

1,309 

1,708 

135 

300 

1.422 

1.749 

2.469 

3,275 

268 

1,598 

597 

3,230 

324 

2.029 

1,311 

1,699 

363 

8  138 

1,796 

2.424 

2,042 

410 

2,2*1 

1,769 

4,011 

1,367 

227. 

2.521 

1.257 
2,116 
1,015 
1,669 
1 ,226 
1,6:,6 
1.647 
1,258 


Cap- 
per, 
Kep. 

3,106 
2,026 
5,127 

920 
1.542 
2,775 
3.306 
2  536 
1,245 
1,823 
4,088 

483 

436 
2,450 
2,418 
2,377 

662 
4.070 
5,583 

862 
2.C14 
2.618 
2.964 
1,120 
1,772 

905 
1,111 

964 
1,819 
2,812 
1.261 

673 
1,162 

2(i2 

437 

261 
2,333 

462 
1,708 
2,693 

210 

470 
2,623 

1,890 

360 

1.290 

1,969 

4,059 
378 

1,542 

2,278 
576 
2,910 
2,483 
3,346 
2.419 

1,644 
4,284 

2,077 

:->62 

2.522 

770 

1,470 

3,463 

1996 
1,073 
1.705 
2,615 
2,163 
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CoONTIKK. 


Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Riley  

Rooks  

Rush 

Russell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick . . . 

Seward 

Shawnee.. . 

Sheridan.... 

Sherman.... 

Smith 

Stafford  ..  .. 
Stanton    .... 

Stevens  

Sumner 

Thomas 

Trego 

Wabaunsee. 

Wallace 

Washington 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte. 


PRESIDENT, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

~~ 568 

3.381 

1.816 

1,314 

1,170 

865 

810 

983 

2,263 

241 

5,733 

394 

5,094 

509 

465 

1.534 

1,094 

114 

237 

2,557 

432 

^49 

1, 128 

152 

1,914 

135 

1,304 

900 

7,370 


Total 143670 

23,047 
32.87 


Plurality. 

Per  cent. 

Whole  vote. 


Tift, 
Hep. 


220 

1,666 

895 

697 

425 

545 

210 

416 

534 

56 

1,416 

155 

3,592 

■    195 

129 

970 

422 

42 

117 

781 

127 

160 

783 

81 

1,326 

82 

848 

694 

2,107 


74,844 


20.48 


Koose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


354 

2,520 

1,278 

1,186 

2,047 

715 

b59 

993 

1,773 

232 

6,546 

355 

4.057 

316 

290 

1,022 

938 

77 

214 

2,615 

259 

417 

936 

264 

1,314 

113 

1,415 

608 

8,109 


Debs, 
Soc 


120123 


31.10 


181 

480 

127 

192 

173 

115 

9 

65 

221 

71 

801 

131 

398 

5: 

100 

228 

160 

31 

37 

445 

79 

90 

73 

37 

113 

41 

684 

180 

1,202 


26,807 


365,444 


7.54 


Governor, 
1914. 


Hod 

ges, ' 
Dem. 

~~  T65 

S,825 

2,151 

1,654 

1, 325 

1,172 

777 

941 

2,822 

280 

5,514 

536 

2, 751 

663 

579 

1,946 

1,259 

76 

269 

3,084 

687 

459 

721 

214 

1,543 

167 

1.969 

1,180 

6,286 


161696 


30.50 


Cip- 
per, 
Kep. 


674 
5,339 
2,852 
2,215 
2,776 
1,705 
1,044 
1,403 
2,740 

336 
3,773 

698 
12, 218 

562 

667 
2,865 
1,363 

148 

395 
2,642 

583 

704 
2,019 

435 
3,178 

289 
2,310 
1.313 
5,019 


209543 

47,847 

39.52 


530  206 


VOTE  FOR   UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,    1914. 

Geo.  A.  Neeley.  Dem.,  received  176,929  votes; 
Chas.  Curtis,  Rep. ,180,823;  Victor  Murdock,  Prog., 
116,755;  C.  B.  Hoffman,  Soc,  24,502:  Earle  Delay, 
Proh.,  9,885. 

For  Governor  1914,  Allen,  Prog. ,  received  84.060 
votes;  Mitchell,  Soc,  20,360;  Pond,  Proh.,  7,346; 
Billard,  Ind.,  47,201. 

VOT1SFOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

District?. 

I.  Counties  of  Atchison,  Brown,  Doniphan,  Jack- 

son, Jefferson,  Leavenworth,  Nemaha,  and 
Shawnee.  Chapman,  Dem. ,  20,279;  Anthony, 
Rep., 31,589;  Ingalls,  Prog.  ,9,259. 

II.  Counties  of  Allen,  Anderson,   Bourbon,  Doug- 

las, Franklin,  Johnson,  Linu,  Miami,  and 
Wyandotte.  Tagtcart,  Dem.,  28,412;  Crider, 
Rep.,  24.732;  Brady,  Prog.,  12,271;  Wallace, 
Proh.,  2,718. 

Counties  of  Chautauqua,  Cherokee,  Cowley, 
Crawford,  Elk,  Labette,  Montgomery, 
Neosho,  and  Wilson.  McGinley,  Dem.,  21,- 
492;  Campbell,  Rep. ,  30,644;  Bertch,  Prog., 
7,871;  Fuller,  Soc,  11,370;  Gruver,  Proh., 
3,018. 

IV.  Counties  of  Chase,  Coffey.  Greenwood,  Lyon, 

Marion,  Morris,  Osage,  Pottawatomie,  Wa- 
baunsee, and  Woodson.  Doolittle,  Dem., 
23.894;  Martindale,  Rep.,  19,331;  Welty, 
Prog.  ,6,626;  Greene,  Proh.,  970. 

V.  Counties    of   Clay,  Cloud,  Geary,   Dickinson, 


III. 


VI.  Connelley,  Dem.,  27,359;  Dykes,  Rep. ,  21,353; 

Murphy,  Prog.  ,6,847;  Lovelace,   Soc,  2,631; 

VII.  Shouse,  Dem.  ,27,740:  Simmons, Rep.  ,26,181; 
Dawson,  Prog. ,  12,537;  Ross,  Proh.,  3,393. 

VIII.  Ay  res,  Dem.,  21,512;  Branine,  Rep.,  11,520: 
Davidson,  Prog.,  11,907;  Harnley,  Proh., 
1.246. 


K  AN  S  AS —  Continued. 


PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Arthur  Capper;  Lieut.  -Governor,  W. 
Y.  Morgan;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  T.  Botkiu; 
Treasurer,  Earl  Akers;  Auditor,  W.  E.  Davis; 
Attorney-General,  S.  M.  Brewster;  Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  W.  D.  Ross;  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  C.  J.  Wilson;  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture, ;— all  Republicans, 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,Wm.  A.  Johnston; 
Associate  Justices,  JudsouS.West,  Silas  Porter, 
Clark  A.  Smith,  Rousseau  A.  Burch,  Henry  F. 
Mason  and  Alfred  W.  Benseu,  all  Republicans; 
Clerk,  D.  A.  Valentine. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.    House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 21  49  70 

Republicans 18  66  84 

Progressives 19  10 

Socialists o  1  1 

Majority 2D  7R  3R 

VOTE   OF  THE   STATE   SINCE   1876. 

Dem.           Rep.            Gr.  Proh.  Plu. 

1876.  President...  37,002         78,322        7,770        40,120  R 

1880.  President...  59,789       121,520      19,710        61,731  K 

1884.  President...  90,132       154,406       16,341  4,95  \  64,274  R 

1886.  Governor.. .115,697      149,615          ....  8,094  33,918  R 

U.  L. 

1888.  President... 102,745      182,904      37,788  6,779  80,159  R 

Pop. 

1892.  President 157,237    163,111  4,539  5,874  P 

1894.  Governor...  26,709-     148,697    118,329  5,496  30,368  R 

Dem. -Pop.  N.  D. 

1896.  President.. .171,810      159,541        1,209  1,921  12.269DP 

Soc.L. 

1898.  Governor... 134,158      149,292           642  1,092  15,134  R 

1900.  Governor...  164,794     181,893         2,662  17,099  R 

Soc.D. 

1900.  President...  162,601      185,955         1,258  3,605  23,354  R 

Soc. 

1902.  Governor... 117,148      159,242         4.098  6,065  42,094  R 

1904.  President...  84,800     210,*93      15,494  7,245  126,093  11 

1904.  Governor. ..116,991       186,731       12,101  6,584  69,740  11 

1906. Governor....  150.024      152,147        4,463  7,621  2,123  R 

1908. President... 161,209       197,216       12,420  5,033  36,007  R 

lylO.  Governor. ..146,014       162,181       15,384  2,372  16,167  R 

1912.  Governor.. .167, 540       167,509      24,804  31  D 


KENTUCKY. 


Counties. 
(120.) 


Adair .'. 

Allen 

Anderson.  ... 

Ballard .. 

Barren  ..:.... 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone 

Bourbon  

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt.. .... 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell..... 

Calloway 

Campbell..... 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter  

Casey 

Christian 

v^iarit  «■«•  ..■•'* . 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,398 
1,366 
1,391 
1,706 
2,993 
1,477 

970 
1.738 
2,362 
1,772 
1,798 
1,315 
1682 
1,967 
1,299 

879 
1.231 
2,380 
4,687 
1,409 
1,573 
1,506 
1,158 
2,784 
2,321 


Taft, 
llep. 

~~786 

1,136 

579 

555 

1,563 

1,002 

1,183 

371 

1,744 

1,271 

701 

693 

910 

1,163 

209 

1,070 

1,263 

628 

2,276 

3:il 

317 

1,174 

902 

3.520 

1,056 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

1,024 

757 
419 
119 
731 
263 

1,705 
142 
429 

1,236 
726 
278 
396 

1,29: 
472 
988 
296 
325 

2,630 
126 
208 

1,340 
806 
717 
658 


Debs, 
Soc. 


9 
16 

8 

197 

48 

15 

120 

32 

16 

242 

22 

89 

11 

67 

15 

53 

174 

258 

1,307 

76 

3 

79 

22 

168 

15 


U.S.  Senator, 
1914. 


Beck- 
ham, 
Dem. 


1,343 
1,294 
1,084 
1,177 
2,613 
1,128 

705 
1,240 
1,714 
1,560 
1,605 
1,021 
1,513 
1,740 

842 

730 
1,121 
1,841 
3,698 

765 
1,127 
1,471 

859 
2,672 
1,823 


Will- 
son, 
Uep. 

L229 

1,557 

620 

323 

1,940 

865 

1,176 

359 

1,618 

2,003 

957 

680 

887 

1,711 

315 

1,671 

1,161 

481 

5,938 

186 

284 

2,233 

1,089 

4,127 

1,271 


774 
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Counties. 


Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden.  . .. 
Cumberland... 

Daviess 

Edmonson  — 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant.  

Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardin  

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson .  . 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Johnson  

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

Larue 

.Laurel 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Logan , 

Lyon 

Madison 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

McCracken... 

McCreary 

McLean 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Muhlenberg  . 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton  . .  . 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson  . .  . 
Rockcastle... 

Rowan 

Russell 


President, 
1912. 


U.S.Sekatob, 
1914. 


Wil- 
son, 

Dem. 

Taft, 
Uep. 

Roose- 
velt, 
Frog. 

Debs, 

8oc. 

Beck- 
bam. 
Dem. 

625 

1,034 

616 

78        390 

310 

828 

112 

19       256 

1,230 

1,367 

371 

35 

981 

577 

972 

156 

3 

442 

4,314 

1,506 

1,839 

83 

2,972 

799 

736 

519 

26 

652 

1,006 

396 

136 

3 

894 

875 

869 

359 

12 

797 

5,268 

4,060 

1,337 

77 

3,794 

1,915 

1,400 

471 

21 

1,534 

1,553 

961 

465 

49 

1,393 

2.  WO 

783 

604 

20 

2,684 

1,609 

520 

92 

58 

1,014 

906 

174 

112 

2 

571 

1,232 

481 

1,055 

7 

1,012 

1,562 

837 

171 

11 

1,088 

3,838 

863 

939 

18 

3 ,555 

1,685 

1,075 

1,146 

08 

1,379 

1,117 

687 

670 

9 

785 

1,172 

9^3 

889 

243 

940 

757 

268 

677 

58 

545 

2,656 

632 

1,250 

80 

2,077 

345 

612 

824 

7 

254 

2,514 

1,193 

246 

21 

2,129 

1.674 

592 

1,314 

117 

1,297 

3.098 

1,157 

763 

362 

1,935 

2,274 

805 

484 

12 

1,899 

1,540 

365 

134 

28 

999 

3,147 

1,357 

1,616 

382 

2,396 

216 

577 

885 

12 

127 

24,lii0 

3,519 

23,516 

1,170 

21,516 

1,506 

895 

409 

12 

1,022 

1,034 

998 

1,264 

98 

882 

7,761 

2,512 

2,272 

1,210 

4,226 

1,114 

387 

129 

,  . 

1,058 

888 

1,391 

1,231 

00 

685 

1,265 

390 

568 

22 

1.084 

1,094 

1,085 

1,020 

123 

765 

1,648 

1,280 

632 

48 

1,347 

728 

670 

400 

10 

582 

105 

606 

431 

2 

84 

611 

978 

372 

8 

646 

1,017 

1,185 

1,063 

168 

879 

1.863 

842 

1,001 

30 

1,575 

1,009 

732 

293 

51 

795 

2,697 

1,632 

551 

95 

3,117 

996 

568 

187 

25 

830 

2,992 

2,094 

928 

25 

2,158 

891 

1,004 

406 

7 

818 

1,848 

735 

742 

17 

1,45s 

1,675 

634 

393 

85 

1,306 

256 

655 

287 

11 

185 

2,475 

1,558 

542 

30 

1,836 

2,948 

1.308 

1,085 

441 

2,713 

225 

411 

501 

95 

193 

1,304 

822 

381 

111 

878 

1.145 

337 

489 

61 

917 

643 

254 

90 

43 

447 

1,792 

889 

606 

6 

1,350 

887 

482 

640 

9 

824 

806 

1,072 

680 

6 

664 

1,615 

758 

410 

11 

1,232 

w  id 

876 

219 

31 

1,609 

2,093 

1,038 

1,699 

766 

1,74; 

2,275 

751 

735 

23 

1,906 

1,611 

700 

276 

10 

1,295 

2,663 

1,150 

1,825 

361 

l,9t '6 

1,159 

261 

319 

15 

732 

2.460 

430 

257 

21 

1,948 

221 

711 

353 

5 

1*4 

1,310 

746 

366 

80 

999 

660 

1.023 

114 

1 

635 

Lfia 

2,777 

785 

47 

2,388 

647 

381 

163 

6 

1,980 

1,731 

1,786 

86 

1,564 

57C 

168 

262 

1 

476 

859 

1,082 

656 

10 

6.W 

737 

417 

458 

41 

648 

713 

786 

273 

41 

622 

Will- 
son, 
Hep. 


1,091 

817 

1,355 

764 

2,262 

1,053 

413 

1,105 

3,597 

1,363 

1,286 

l,0o5 

257 

169 

658 

663 

1,023 

1,461 

799 

1,127 

382 

799 

1,649 

1,183 

1,071 

835 

714 

125 

1,707 

1,084 

9,321 

842 

1,603 

6,111 

513 

1,233 

505 

1,336 

1,230 

777 

867 

1,299 

1,758 

1,275 

774 

1,557 

522 

2,195 

1,169 

629 

698 

514 

1,855 

1,186 

709 

558 

422 

2*4 

683 

909 

1,134 

995 

813 

1,920 

1,158 

446 

1,819 

217 

472 

804 

635 

1,475 

3,246 

439 

2,288 

1,307 
697 
858 
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Counties. 


Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson .... 

Spencer , 

Taylor , 

Todd , 

Trigg , 

Trimble , 

Union 

Warren , 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley.... 

Wolfe , 

Woodford . . 


President, 
1K12. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

"2^361 

2,487 
1,639 
1 ,052 
1,150 
1,482 
1,263 
1,183 
2,168 
3,447 
1,329 
2,168 

998 
1,388 

873 
1,561 


Total 219584 

Plurality 104072 

Percent 48.40 

Scattering.. . 

Whole  vote 


25.46    22.64 


3,323 
453.698 


Debs, 
Soc. 


17 

25 

6 

6 

21 

79 

162 

5 

227 

55 

10 

14 

89 

136 

6 

9 


U.S.  Srnato* 
1914. 


Beek- 
ham, 
Dem  . 

"2031 

1,802 

1,317 

698 

807 

1,372 

1,161 

895 

1,628 

2,757 

932 

1,188 

1,565 

628 

755 

1,053 


11,647 
2*57 


176605 


Will- 
son, 
Hep. 


1,085 

1,045 
572 
256 
487 

1,246 

1,146 
183 
672 

2,024 
724 

1,265 
924 

1,528 
441 
866 


144758 


Proh.,  received  3,i'33  vote*  ; 
received    3,602    rotes; 


For  President  lu   191v,Chatin, 
Heimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  956. 

For  President    in   1904,   Debs,  Soc, 
Corrigan,   Soc.  Lab.,  .:>96. 

For  Governor  in  1914,  McCreary, Dem.,  received  226,771  votes; 
O'lle'r,  Rep.,  195,436;  Kod.l,  Proh.,  3,673;  Lanforseik,  Soc, 
8,718;  Arnold,  Soc  Lab.,  800  ;  Payton,  People's,  218. 

For  President  in  1900,  Debs,  Soc,  received  645  votes; 
Mslloney,    Soc  Lab.,  390. 

For  President  in  1908,  Hisgen,  Ind.,  received  200  votes; 
Gillhaus,  Soc  Lab.,  404. 

For  United  States  S»nator  in  1914,  Camden.  Dem.  (unexpired 
term),  received  177,797  votes;  Wm.  Marshall  Bullitt,  Rep. 
(  unexpired  term).  133,139;  Burton  Vance,  Prog,  (full  term), 
14,108;  George  Nicholas,  Prog,  (unexpired  term),  13,641;  B.  J. 
Robertson,  Soc  (full  term),  4,s90;  Frank  E.  Seeds,  Soc.  (uu- 
xpired  term),  4,770. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 
Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Ballard,  Caldwell,  Calloway.  Car- 

lisle, Crittenden,  Fulton,  Graves,  Hickman, 
Lyon,  Livingston,  Marshall,  McCracken, 
and  Trigg.  Barkley,  hem.    18,407;   Farley, 

Rep., 8,522;    Hanberry,  Prog.,  315;  Wasson, 

Soc,  687. 

II.  Counties  of  Christian,  Daviess,  Hancock,  Hen- 

derson, Hopkins,  McLean,  Union,  and  Web- 
ster. Kincheloe,  Dem.,  15,019;  Clark,  Rep., 
10,593;  Chambers,  Prog.,  349;  Culleu,Soc.,395. 

III.  Counties  of  Allen,  Barren,  Butler,  Edmon- 
son, Logan,  Metcalfe,  Monroe,  Muhlenberg, 
Simpson,  Todd,  and  Warren.  Thomas,  Jr., 
Dem.,  16,020;  Taylor,  Rep.  14,414;  Belcher, 
Frog.,  941 ;  Clark,  Soc,  893. 

IV.  Counties  of  Breckinridere,    Bullitt,  Grayson, 

Green,  Hardin,  Hart,  Larue,  Marion.  Meade, 
Nelson, Ohio, Taylor, and  Washington.  John- 
son, Dem.,  17,218;  Ball,  Rep. ,11,496;  Jones, 
Prog.,  1,121;  Cuudiff.Soc.  ,405. 
V*.  County  of  Jefferson.  Sherlev,  Dem.,  23,765; 
Wilhoit,  Rep.,  6,611;  Gardiner,  Prog.,  8,106; 
Dobbs.Soc.505;  Mathews, Proh.,  150;  Arnold, 
Soc.  Lab.,  71, 

VI.  Counties  of  Boone,  Campbell,  Carroll,  Galla- 

tin, Grant,  Kenton,  Pendleton,  and  Trimble. 
Rouse, Dem..  18,018;  Orr,  Prog.,  1,689 ;  Streine, 
Soc., 786.    Scattering:  Rouse, l;  Wright,  1. 

VII.  Countiesof  Bourbon,  Clark,  Estill,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Henry,  Lee,  Old  ham,  Owen, 
Powell,  Scott,  and  Woodford.  Cant  rill, 
Dem.,  20,040;  Bristow,  Rep. ,  12,295;  Beckuer, 
Prog.,  426;  Nunnelly.Soc,  A. 

VIII.  Countiesof  Adair,  Anderson, Bovle,  Casey, 
Garrard.  Jessamine,  Lincoln,  Madison,  Mer- 
cer, Shelby  ami  Spencer.  I  Tel  in.  Dem.,  14,393; 
Spilmau,  Rep.,  10,460;  Holzclaw,  Prog.,  1,303. 


Election  Retwns. 
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IK.  Counties  of  Bracken,  Bath,  Boyd,  Carter, 
Elliott,  Fleming,  Greenup,  Harrison,  Lewis, 
.Lawrence,  Mason,  Menifee,  Morgan,  Nicho- 
las, Robertson,  Rowan,  Wolfe,  Montgomery 
and  Breathitt.  Fields,  Dem. ,  22,739;  Ireland, 
Rep.,19,291;  Cole,Prog.,  461;  Kern,  Soc,  390. 

X.  Counties  of  Floyd,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Knott, 

Letcher,  Martin,  Magoffin,  Owsley,  Pike  and 
Perry.  Hatcher,  Dem. ,  7,755;  Langley,  Rep., 
13,150:  Hoskins,  Prog., 337;  Morrison, Soc,  170. 

XI.  Counties  of  Bell,  Clay,  Clinton,  Cumberland, 

Harlan,  Knox,  Leslie,  McCreary,  Monroe, 
Pulaski, Russell,  Rockcastle,  Way ne,Whitley 
and  Laurel.  Powers, Rep.,  16.686;  Wilsonjnd., 
6,893.     Scattering:  Bosworth,  1;    Hatcher,  1. 

PRESENT  STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

"Governor,  James  B.  McCreary;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Edward  J.  McDermott;  Secretary  of 
State,  C.  F.  Crecelius;  Treasurer,  Thomas  S. 
Rhea;  Auditor,  Henry  M.  Bosworth;  Attorney- 
General,  James  Garnett;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Barksdale  Hamlett;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture.  James  W.Newman;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  M.  C.  Clay— all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Court  of  Appeals :  Chief  Justice,  J.  P.  Hob- 
sou,  Dem.;  Justices,  W.  E.  Settle,  Dem.  ;  C.  C. 
Turner,  Dem.;  J.  B.  Hannah,  Dem.;  John  D. 
Carroll,  Dem.;  C.  S.  Nnun,  Dem.;  Shackelford 
Miller,  Dem. ;  Clerk,  Robt.  L.  Greene,  Dem. 

STATBLE9ISLATDEE,  1915. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 32  78  110 

Republicans 6  21  27 

Fusion 0  1  1 


LOUISIANA— Continued. 


Democratic  majority    26  56 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1876. 


1876.  Pres 
1880.  Pres 
1884.  Pres 


Dem.      Rep. 

159,690  97,156 

147,999  104,550 

152,961  118,763 


Or.  N.D. 
1,944 


JProh, 


11,498 
1,693 
Lab. 
1888.  Pres  . .  183,800  155,134       622 

Pop. 

23,500 


3,139 


82 

Pin. 
62,634  D 
43,449  D 
34,198  D 


5,225    28,666  D 


1892. 

1896. 

1899 

1900. 

1903. 

1904. 

1907. 

1908. 


Pres. 
Pres. 
Gov.. 
Pres. 
Gov.. 
Pres . 
Gov. 
Pres. 


175.461 
217,890 
191,331 
235,103 
229,014 
217,170 
196,428 
244,092 


135,441 
218,171 
193,714 
227,128 
202,764 
205,277 
214,481 
235,711 


5,114 
3,038  .... 
1,861  .... 
4,830  .... 
2,511    

....  Soc. 

333  4,060 


6,442 
4,781 
2,346 
3,780 

6,609 
6,352 
5.887 


40,020  D 

281  R 

2,383  R 

7,975  D 

27,250  D 

11,873  D 

18,053  R 

8,381  D 


LOUISIANA. 


Parishes. 
(61.) 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Acadia 

Ascension 

Assumption. 
Avoyelles .... 
Baton  R'ge,E 
Baton  R'ge,W 

Bienville 

Bossier , 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron 

Carroll,  E  .... 
Carroll,  W..., 
Catahoula.. . 
Claiborne  .... 
Concordia.  . .. 

DeSoto 

Evangeline.., 
Feliciana,  E.. 


1.147 
413 
423 
949 

1,067 
170 
822 
427 

1.946 

2,144 
366 
119 
161 
159 
275 
785 
205 
815 
457 
422 


Taft, 
Hep. 

Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

51 

164 

64 

135 

149 

171 

38 

36 

45 

96 

19 

15 

8 

34 

6 

11 

34 

129 

171 

362 

18 

20 

13 

9 

4 

19 

1 

14 

11 

44 

10 

20 

6 

6 

11 

19 

31 

15 

1 

12 

Debs, 

Soc. 


166 

12 

1 

116 

41 

0 

141 

43 

91 

569 

100 

0 

3 

77 

42 

36 

8 

74 

43 


GOVERNOR, 

W12. 


Hall, 
Dera. 


654 
367 
316 
888 
530 
122 
855 
303 
727 
1,621 
282 
184 

277 
254 
647 
102 
640 
296 
254 


SnthoD 
Rep. 


90 
116 
316 
63 
35 
24 
11 

a 

135 

1 

3 

•  * 

2 
3 
5 

"5 
13 

11 


Parishes. 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Feliciana,W 
Franklin.... 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville.  .. 

Jackson 

Jefferson .  .. 
Lafayette.. 
Lafourche.. 

La  Salle 

Lincoln 

Livingston.. 
Madison..  .. 
Morehouse.. 
Natchitoches. 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines. 
Poi  rite  Coupee 

Rapides 

Red  River.... 

Richland 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard. . . 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena.... 

St.  James 

St.  John  Bapt. 
St.  Landry.... 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mar j' 

St.  Tammany 
Tangipahoa... 

Tensas 

Terrebonne. . . 

Union 

Vermilion 

Vernon 

Washington. . 

Webster 

Winn 


Taft, 
liep. 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote. 


281 
449 
446 
666 
487 
561 
607 
646 
667 
366 
644 
379 
146 
411 
759 
26,433 
902 
361 
304 
1,334 
357 
393 
715 
221 
157 
214 
367 
190 
938 
375 
652 
668 
1,061 
220 
455 
696 
531 
754 
491 
696 
600 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


Governor, 

1<U2. 


Debs,    Hall, 
Soc.     Dem. 


60,966 

51,643 

76.42 


3 

8 

15 

222 

100 

19 

7 

244 

315 

7 

3 

3 

0 

8 

21 

904 

171 

4l! 

55 

46 

6 

2 

28 

17 

28 

13 

228 

74 

101 

68 

147 

30 

40 

1 

89 

11 

124 

44 

18 

9 

26 


30 
39 
48 

350 

147 
80 
97 
58 

175 

31 

42 

67 

7 

9 

43 

4,965 

48 

29 

90 

HO 
18 
20 
37 
11 
9 
10 
77 
8 

150 

116 

242 
70 

155 
19 

247 
26 

119 
50 
46 
13 
49 


Suthon 
Rep. 


3,834    9,323 


4.85    11.75 
79,  372 


,0 

88 

208 

58 

3 

107 

27 

76 

14 

151 

73 

24 

0 

33 

188 

727 

108 

5 

6 

182 

85 

22 

115 

1 

16 

4 

7 

38 

26 

23 

17 

44 

70 

0 

31 

61 

116 

428 

36 

111 

364 


152 
382 
638 
391 
335 
557 
559 
380 
766 
574 
804 
631 
53 
398 
814 
20, 254 
586 
438 
183 

1,174 
448 
224 
825 
216 
199 
95 
393 
201 
648 
454 
501 
663 

1,017 

81 

544 

857 

579 

1,214 
435 
616 
983 


5,249 


6.61 


50.581 

45,620 

91.04 


2 
1 

12 
26tj 

91 
4 

27 

97 
462 

"4 

3 

*5 

14 

1,547 

10 

25 

44 

33 

5 

2 

8 

8 

34 

10 

284 

79 

62 

52 

387 

38 

36 

1 

314 

3 

97 

15 

12 

5 

18 


4,961 


8.93 


55,546 


For  Governor  in  1912,  J.  R.  Jones,  Ind.,  received 
984  votes. 

For  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1912,  T.  C.  Barrett, 
Dem., received  49,316  votes;  L.E.  Robinson, Rep., 
4,761 ;  J.  W.  Barnes,  Ind.,  678. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 
Districts. 

I.  Parishes  of  Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard,  and 

part  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Estopinal, 
Dem.  ,9,657;  Burus,  Prog.,  907;  scattering,  4. 

II.  Parishes   of   Jefferson,   St.  Charles,  St.   John 

Baptist,  and  St.  James,  and  part  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  Dupre,  Dem.,  8,641;  LeBour- 
geois,  Prog.,  1,930;  scattering,  2. 

III.  Parishes  of  Assumption,  Iberia,  Lafayette, 
Lafourche,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary,  Terre- 
bonne, and  Vermilion.  Guayden,  Dem., 
4,604;  Martin, Prog.,  6,030;  scattering,  30. 

IV.  Parishes  of  Bienville,  Bossier,  Caddo,  Clai- 
borne, De  Soto,  Red  River,  and  Webster. 
Watkins,  Dem.,  3,330;  scattering,  124. 

V.  Parishes  of  Caldwell,  East  Carroll, ,  West  Car- 

roll, Catahoula,  Concordia,  Franklin,  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  Madison,  Morehouse,  Ouachita, 
Richland,  Tensas,  and  Union.  Wilson, 
Dem.,  2,865;  Chatham,  —•  ,  145;  scat- 
tering, 4. 
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VI.  Parishes  of  Ascension,  Baton  Rouge,    East; 

Baton  Rouge,  West;  Feliciana,  East;  Felici- 
ana, West;  Iberville,  Livingston,  Pointe 
Coupee,  St  Helena,  St.  Tammany,  Tangrip- 
ahoa,  and  Washington.  Morgan,  Dem.,3J.90; 
scattering,  2L 

VII.  Parishes  of  Acadia,  Allen,  Beauregard.  Cal- 
casieu, Camerou,  Evangeline,  Jeff  Davis, 
and  St.  Landry.  Lazaro,  Deni.,  3,792;  Dietz, 
Soc.,615;  scattering,  2. 

VIII.  Parishes  of  Avoyelles,  Grant,  La  Salle, 
Natchitoches,  Rapides,  Sabine,  Vernon,  and 
Winn.  Aswell,  Dem.,  4,466;  J  ones,  Soc,  729; 
scattering,  2. 

CKKSKNT  STATK  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  L.  E.  Hall;  Lieutenant-Governor,  T.  C.  Barrett; 
Secretory  of  State.  Alviu  E.  Hebert;  Auditor,  Paul  Cap- 
d>-ville  ;  Treasurer,  L.  E.  Smith  ;  Attorney-General,  It.  G. 
1'lrasant;  Superintendent  of  Education,  T.  H\  Harris  ;  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  E.  O.  Bruner ;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  A.  E.  Hebert;  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands, 
Fred  J.  Giace— all  Democrats. 

JUKICIAKY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  F.  A.  Monroe:  Associate  Justices, 
O.  O.  Provosty,  A.  D.  Land,  W.  B.  Sommerville,  Chas.  A. 
O'Neill  ;  Clerk,  Paul  E.  Mortimer— all  Democrats. 

STATK   LKG18LATURK,    1915. 

Both  Houses  Democratic. 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1872, 


1872. 
1872. 
1876. 
1876. 
1880. 
1884. 
1888. 

1892. 
1896. 

1896. 
1900. 
1900. 
1904. 

1904. 
1908. 
19(18. 


Bern. 

66,467 

Piesideut *57,029 

President. 


President. 


83  723 

President *70'o08 

65,067 
62,529 
85  032 


President. 
President. 
President. 

President. 


87,922 


Governor 116,216 


President 77,175 

Governor 60,206 

President 53,671 

Governor 48,345 

President 47,708 

President 63,568 

(iovernor 60,666 


Rep. 
22,037 

2,449 
14,233 

5,877 


Rep. 
59,975 
71,634 
77,174 
75,315 
38,628 
46,347 
30,484 
Fusion. 
26,563 
90,138 
Nat.D. 
1,834 


5,205 
8,958 
7,617 


Soc. 

995 

2,538 

1.247 


Maj. 

6,492  D 
14,605  R 

6,549  D 

4,807  R 
26,439  1) 
16,182  D 
54,548  L> 

61,359  D 

26,078  D 

Phi. 

55.138  D 
t48,580  D 
t39,438  D 
1 42,468  D 

42,503  D 
51,610  D 
53,049  D 


•Count  of  the 


Uep.  Returning  Board,     -f  Majority. 

MAINE. 


CoUNTIB*. 

(16.) 


Androscoggi 
Aroostook  . . 
Cumberland 
Franklin. . .. 
Iliuicock.  ... 
Kennebec. .. 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot . . 

Piscataquis.. 

SagadauOC  .. 

Somerset.... 

Waldo 

Washington 
York 


u. 


Pkrsiimcnt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

4^516 
1,924 
8,480 
1,421 
2,635 
4,397 
2,751 
1 .638 
2,941 
6,093 
1,210 
I,«81 
2.317 
2,145 
3.178 
6,121 


Taft, 
Uep. 


859 

898 
5,154 

668 
1,399 
1,782 
1,097 

457 
1,384 
3,367 

807 

885 
1,235 

881 

3,960 


Roose 
velt, 
Prog. 

4,424 

4,799 

6.537 

1.633 

1,932 

6,195 

1,392 

1,5 

3,068 

6,294 

1,704 

1.129 

2,479 

1.636 

1,993 

3,751 


GOVEENOB, 

1914. 


Curtis' 
Dem 

~5  685 
2,24 

11.183 
1,627 
3.098 
6,823 
2,863 
1,750 
2,925 
6,806 
l,r>6;s 
1,766 
3.184 
2.515 
3,5M) 
6,422 


51 . 113i26,  546,48, 493  62, 039 
3,177 


2,620, 

39.441  20.48!  37. 

i  a  ■.< 


Haines 
Uep. 


2,192 
4,914 
9,874 
1,435 
3,201 
6,078 
2,116 
1,888 
2,651 
6.317 
1,597 
1,673 
3,693 
2.560 

6.288 


Gard- 
ner 
Pr'g. 


2,153 
2,2813 

1,0*1 

1,034 

613 

1,386 

466 

619 

1,671 

2,815 

798 

453 

758 

386 

6ri4 

1.105 


58.86218,225 


141,692 


41.57!12.8 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote., 

For  President,  1912,  thafin,  I'roh.,  received  «45  votes;  Delis, 
8oc.  2,511. 

I  r  Governor,  1911,  P.  F.  Morse,  Soc.,  received  1,872  Totes: 
1.  \.  SI  ] 1,  Proh.,  59-1. 

VnTK    FOB    IIKI'UKSKNTATIVF.S  TH   CONGRESS,  1914. 

Mxlrictx. 

[.  Counties    of    Cumberland    and    York.      Scutes, 
Dem.,  16 .086;  Hinds,  Rep..  16,602;    Emerson, 

Prog.,    2,276;     ruilchaui,     Soc,    407;    Hinds' 
plurality,  667. 
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II.  Counties  of  Androscoggin,  Franklin,  Knox, 

Lincoln,  Oxford,  and  Sagadahoc.  D.  J.  Mc- 
Gillicnddy,  Dem.,  16,508;  Harold  M.  Sewell, 
Rep.,  11,335;  Alton  C.  Wheeler,  Prog.,  6,539; 
Geo.  P.  Larribee,  Soc,  676;  Edwin  B.  Small, 
Proh.,  133.    McGillicnddy's  plurality,  5,173. 

III.  Counties  of  Hancock,  Kennebec,  Somerset, 
Waldo  and  Washington.  W.  R.  Pattangall, 
Dem.,  18,085;  Peters,  Rep..  19,600;  E.  M. 
Thompson,  Prog.,  3,697;  W.  E.  Plummer, 
Soc, 611;  S.  E.  Emerson, Proh.,  124.  Peters' 
plurality,  1,515. 

IV.  Counties  of  Aroostook,  Penobscot,  and  Pisca- 

taquis, C.   W.  Mullen,  Dem.,    10,055,    F.   E. 
'  Guernsey, Rep.,  12,781;  D.  Merrill,  Prog., 5,446; 

D.  W.  Ross,  Soc,  136.  Guernsey's  plurality, 
2,726. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Oakley  C.  Curtis,  Secretary  of  State, 
J.  E.  Alexander;  Treasurer,  Joseph  W.  Simpson; 
Adjutant-Genera",  Albert  Greenlaw;  Auditor,  J. 
E.  Sullivan;  Attorney-General,  Scott  Wilson; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Payson  smith  ; 
Insurance  Commissioner,!.  Wallace  Blunt;  Com- 
missionerof  Agriculture,  John  A.  Roberts;  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lands,  Blaine  S.  Viles— all 
Republicans  except  Governor  and  Auditor,  who 
are  Democrats.  January  4,  1915,  new  election  for 
Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General 
and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Albert 
R.  Savage,  Rep. ;  Associate  Justices,  L.  C.  Cornish, 
Rep. ;  Albert  M.  Spear,  G.  E  Bird,  Dem. ;  A.  W. 
King,  Rep.  ;  Geo.  F.  Haley.  Dem..  and  Geo.  M. 
Hanson,  Dem. ;  Warren  C.  Philbrook,  Clerk. 

STATE  LEGTSLATURK,    1915. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 14  77  91 

Republicans 17  70  87 

Progressives 4  4 

Majority Rep.,  3  Dem.,  3 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1872. 


Devi. 

1872.  President.  .29,087 
1876.  President.. 49,823 
1880.  President.  65,171 
1884.  President    51,656 

1888.  President.. 50,481 
1890.  Governor.. 45,331 

1892.  President.. 48,044 
1894.  Governor.. 30,621 

1896.  President.. 34  688 
1898.  Governor.. 29,497 

19(H).  Governor.. 39,823 
1900.  Presidewt.. 36,822 
1902.  (iovernor.. 38,349 
1904.  President.. 27 .630 
1906.  (iovernor  61,477 
1908.  President.  35,403 
1908.  Governor.. 66,075 
1910.  Governor.. 73, 425 
1912.  (iovernor.. 67 .748 


Rep. 
61.422 
66.300 
74,039 
71,716 

73.734 
64,214 

62,923 
69,699 

80.465 
54,266 


Or, 

"663 
4,408 
3,994 
J  a ib. 
1.344 
1.298 
Pop. 
2,381 
5.321 
N.  D. 
1,870 
315 
Soe.D. 
632 
878 
1.973 
2,103 


Proh.     Plu. 

....      »32,335R 

16,477  R 

235       8,868  R 

2,160     20,060  R 


73,955 
65,435 
66.839 

64,437 

69,315  1,553 
66,987  1,758 
73,728  1,430 
64,ri72  1,682 
71.(143  2,110 


2.691 
2,981 

3,062 
2,730 

1570 
2,335 

3,538 
2,585 
4.376 
1,510 
1,139 
1,487 
1,425 
1,352 
1,204 


23  253  R 
18,883  R 

14,979  R 
38,978  R 

45,777  R 
24,769  R 

34,132  R 
28,613  It 
87,490  R 

36,807  R 
7,838  it 

30,584  R 
7,653  R 
8,763  D 
3,295  R 


Majority. 


MARYLAND. 


COUNTIKS. 

(24.) 


Allegany.  . . 

Anne  A  rund'  1 

Baltimore  C'y 
Hidtiniore  Co. 

Calvert 

Carolina 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester.  . 


PBMinKKT, 

l»18. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

8,882 

3.04U 

11,524 
616 

1,882 
8.616 
2,491 

918 
2,509 


Taft, 
Uep. 


1,396 


velt, 
P"  og. 


2,631 

7'.»4 

15.597  83,679 
4.247  6,211 
1,036 

1.445        196 
923 


Debs, 

S"C 

1,036 
67 


19)1, 


Gor- 
man, 
Dem. 

3,430 
8,041 


1.763  12,968 


1,609 
1.673 

2,387 


646 
113 
313 


21 2 

10,5781 

10 

799 

40 

1.713 

16 

8  861 

2,229 

6 

1,064 

51 

2,23>J 

Gnlds- 
boro, 
Uep. 

4,872 

2,628- 
44,827 
9.4*2 
1.096 
1.906 
3,604 

1,629 
2,765 
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Countib8. 


Frederick  .. 

Garrett 

Harford  

Howard  .... 

Kent 

Montgomery 
Pr'ceGeorge's 
Queen  Anne's 

Somerset 

st,  Mary's.... 

Talbot 

Washington  . . 
Wicomico  .... 
Worcester  .... 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dell). 

5,545 
1,  005 
3.064 
1.52:5 
1,816 
3.501 
2,424 
1,902 
1,617 
843 
1,888 
4,589 
3,176 
1,764 


112674 

54.888 

48.57 


Taft, 

Hep. 


2,813 
655 
1, 737 
1.004 
1,021 
1,675 
1,456 
1,311 
1,528 
1,262 
1,835 
1,907 
2,033 


54,956 


23.69 


Ronse- 
velt, 
Prog. 


2,776 

1,069 
802 
364 
463 
884 

1,308 
119 
370 
144 
190 

2,606 
442 
663 


57,786 


25.00 


Debs, 

Soc. 


127 

108 

14 

7 

18 

47 

47 

32 

8 

8 

8 

338 

7 

3 


3,096 


1.72 


231,978 


GOVKRNOR, 
1911. 


Gor- 
man, 
Dem. 

"4,757 
777 
2,783 
1,935 
1.726 
2,804 
2,504 
1,729 
1,432 
1012 
1,884 
4,029 
2,787 
1,845 


103395 


Golds- 
boro., 
Kep. 


47.40 
215,967 


5,607 
1,721 
2,536 
1,254 
1,604 
2,403 
2,434 
1,403 
1,704 
1,075 
1,927 
4,747 
2,233 
1,217 

106392 
2.997 
4».79 


For  President  1912,  Chafin,  Proh.,  received  2,244 
votes ;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab. ,  32.2. 

In  1908  one  Taft  elector  received  the  highest 
vote,  116,513.  Six  Democratic  and  two  Republican 
electors  chosen.  In  1911  scattering  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor:  Dnlauy,  Proh.,  2,397;    Develin,  Soc,  3,783. 

VOTE  FOB  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,  1914. 

John  Walter  Smith,  Dein.,  110,204;  Edward  R. 
Carrington,  Jr.,  Ren.,  94,864;  V.  Milton  Reichard, 
Prog.  ,3,697;  Charles" E.  Devlin,  Soc,  3.255;  Richard 
H.  Holme,  Proh.,  3,144;  Robert  W.  Stevens, 
Lab.,  969. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 
Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Caroline,  Cecil,  Dorchester,  Kent, 

Queen  Anne's,  Somerset,  Talbot,  Wicomico, 
and  Worcester.  Price,  Dem.,  17,543;  Duer, 
Rep.,  17,146;  Klderdice,  Proh.,  1,084;  Price, 
Dem  (short  term;,  17,858;  Hodson,  Prog., 
6,053. 

II.  Baltimore  City,  counties  of  Baltimore, Carroll, 

and  Harford.  Talbott,  Dem.  ,23,124;  Heaps, 
Rep..  17,956;  Johnson,  Prog.,  805;  Farmer, 
Soc.,319;  Ebaugh,  Proh., 883;  Becker, Lab. ,158. 

III.  Baltimore  City.     Cor.dy,  Dem.,  16,279;  .Tanet- 

ske, Rep., 12,901;  Avery, Prog. ,568;  Levy,Soc, 
633;  Johnson,  Proh.,  273;  Merwitz,  .,106. 

IV.  Baltimore  City.      Linthicum,    Dem.,  19,791; 

Hammond,  Rep.,  12.595;  Wiegand,  Prog.,  704; 
Taylor,  Soc, 373;  Magee,  Proh.,  396;  Lange, 
Lab. ,  141. 

V.  Counties  of  Howard,  Charles,  Anne  Arundel, 

Prince  George's,  St.  Mary's, Calvert,  and  the 
21st,  23d  and  24th  wards  of  Baltimore  City, 
.lohnson,  Dem.,  15,179;  Mudd,  Rep.,  16,236; 
Wilmer,  Pr  g..579;  Kade,Soc,  393:  Burdette, 
Proh., 479;  Kileman,  Lab. ,  341. 

VI.  Counties    or   Allegany,    Frederick,    Garrett, 

Montgomerv.and  Washington.  Lewis, Dem., 
19.494;  Zihlnian,  Rep.,  18,752  ;Kefauver,  Prog.. 
362;  Wright,  Soc,  703;  Purdom, Proh. ,403. 

FBESKXT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Phillips  L.  Goldsborough,  Rep.; 
Secretarv  of  State, R.  P.  Graham,  Rep. ;  Treasurer, 
Murray  Vandiver.Dem. ;  Adjutant-General,  C.  F. 
Macklin,  Rep. ;  Attorney-General,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  Dem  ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  M.  B. 
Stephens,  Dem. 

JUDICIARY. 

Court  of  Appeals:  Chief  Judge,  Andrew  H. 
Boyd;  Associate  Judges,  N.  Chas.  Burke,  Will- 
iam H.  Thomas,  John  R.  Pattison,  Hammond 
TJrner,  John  P.  Briscoe,  Henry  Stockbridge,  and 
Albert  Constable;  Clerk,  Caleb  C.  Magruder— all 
Democrats  except  Stockbridge  and  TJrner,  Repub- 
licans. 


MARYLAND— Continued. 


STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1913. 

Senate.    House.  Joint  Ballot. 


Democrats  . . 
Republicans. 


18 
9 


80 
22 


98 
31 


Democratic  majority.         9  58  67 

VOTE  OF   THE  STATE  SINCE  1876. 


Dem.  Hep. 

1876.  President.  91,780  71,981 

1880.  President.  93,706  78,515 

1884    President.  96,866  82,748 

1888.  President.  106,168  99,986 

1892.  President. 113.866  92,736 


Or. 

'818 

578 

Pop. 

796 


Proh.     Pin. 

....  *19,799D 

....    15,191  D 

2,827    11,118  D 

4,767     6,182  D 

5.877    21,130  D 


1895.  Governor.106,169  124,936       989    7,719    18,767  R 
*  Majority. 
MASSACHUSETTS.         


Counties. 
(14.) 


Barnstable 

Berkshire 

Bristol 

Dukes  

Essex 

Franklin 

Hampden 
Hampshire    . . 

Middlesex 

Nantucket  . . . 

Norfolk 

Plvmouth  .... 

Suffolk 

Worcester 

Total  

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote. 


Prksidknt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

T.322 
6,211 

12,420 
215 

20,691 
2,046 

10, 620 
3,088 

36,689 

247 

9,244 

6.9S1 

46,059 

17, 565 


1,249 

6,397 

13,279 

269' 

21. 441 

I  2,636 

11,393 

4,512 

30,511 

123 

9,650 

5,590 

24, 179 

24,719 


Governor, 
1914. 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog^ 

2,315 
3,809 

10,630 
278 

21.098 
2,268| 
7.099, 
1,606! 

33,517! 

194 

9,779 

9,645 

24, 977 

15,013 


Walsh 

Delll. 


Mc- 
C.-ill, 
Uep. 


1,219 

6  623 

14, 945 

260 

25,883 

2,011 


2,061 
7,773 

15,599 
379 

27,390 
3,321 


13,394,12,877 

3,678|  4.330 

42,28146,5211 


186 

11,281 

8,837 

54. 332 

25,512 


173408  155948  142228  210442 


17,460 
35.531  31.951  29.14 
488,056 


11,815 
45.93 


242 
14,353 

8,875 
29, 209 
25.698 


Walk- 
er, 
Prog^ 

457 

904 

2,394 

71 

3,756 

621 
1,565 

376 
8,040 
25 
2,758 
3,690 
4,180 
3,308 


198627 


43.  35 
458,203 


32, 145 
7.*02 


For  Governor,  1914,  Roberts,  Sdc  received  9,520 
votes;  Evans,  Proh., 5,264;  Reimer, Soc.  Lab.  ,2,205. 

For  Governor,  1913.  Walsh,  Dem.,  received  183,- 
267  votes;  Gardner,  Rep.,  116,705;  Bird,  Prosr., 
127,755;  Foss,  Ind. ,  20,171;  Wrenn,  Soc,  9,025; 
Evans,  Proh.,  2,015;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.  1,932. 

For  President,  1912,  Debs,  Soc  ,  received  12,616 
votes;  Chafin,  Proh.,  2,754 ;  Reimer,  Soc  Lab..l,lo2. 

For  Governor,  1912,  Sawyer,  Soc, received  11,493 
votes ;  Rand,  Proh. ,  2,702 ;  Mulligan, Soc.  Lab. ,  2,212. 

For  Governor,  1907,  Whitney  received  13,547 
votes  on  Dem.  Citizens,  Independent  Citizens  and 
no  designation  tickets;  Hisgen,  Independence 
League,  75,489;  Prohibition  Part v,  3,810;  Brown, 
Soc,  7,621;  Brennan,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,999. 

For  President  in  1908,  Hisgen,  Ind.,  received 
19,239  votes ;  Gillhaus,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,018. 

For  President  in  1904,  Corrigan,  Soc. Lab.,  re- 
ceived 2,359  votes;  Watson,  Pop.  ,  1,294. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Berkshire,  Franklin  (part),  Hamp- 

den (part),  Hampshire  (part).  Burdick, 
Dem. ,  10,695;  Tread  way.  Rep..  15,556;  Pettee, 
Prog.,  903;  Hutchi us,  Soc,  1.145. 

II.  Counties  of  Frauklin  (part),  Hampden  (part), 

Hampshire  (part).  Gillett,  Rep.,  15,635; 
Lewis,  Prog.  Dem.,  11.252;   Loorem,  Soc,  904. 

III.  Counties  of  Franklin  (part), Hampden  (part), 
Hampshire  (part).  Middlesex  (part),  and 
Worcester  (part).  Hoban,  Dem.,  10,539-;  Paige, 
Bep.,  15,838 ;  Bemis,  Prog.,  1,925 ;  all  others,  2. 

IV.  Counties  of  Worcester  (part)  and  Middlesex 

(part).  O'Rourke,  Dem.,  12,373;  Winslow, 
Rep.,  16,972. 

V.  Counties    of  Essex  (part),     Middlesex  (part) 

and  Worcester  (part).  O'Connor,  Dem. ,9,136; 
Rogers,  Rep.  ,17,249;  Osgood,  Prog.,  1,404;  all 
others,  1. 

VI.  County   of  Essex,  (part).  Schofield,    Dem., 

7,692;  Gardner,  Rep.,  19,960;  VVallis, Soc,  1,176. 
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IX. 


XI. 


VII  Counties  of  Essex  (part),  Middlesex  (part). 
Phelaii,  Dem.,  13.962;  Johnson,  Rep.,  11,530; 
Ranger,  Prog.,  1,250;  Henry, Soc, 962. 

VIII  Couutv  of  Middlesex  (part).  Deltnck, 
Dem.,  14.359;  Dallinger,  Prog.  Rep.  ,15,227; 
Long,  Prog.  Norn.  Paner.1,045. 

County  of  Middlesex  (part)  and  Suffolk  (part). 

Collins,  Dem.,   9,773;   Roberts,  Rep.,  16,087; 

Newton,  Prog.,  3,482. 
Counties  of    Suffolk    (part\  Norfolk    (part). 

Tague,  Dem..    12,409;  Cochran,    Rep.,  3,018; 

Callahan,  Prog.,  1.407;  all  others,  1. 
County  of  Suffolk  (part).  Horgan,Dem.,ll,8b3; 

Tiuknam,  Rep.,  13,510;  Peters,  Prog.,  I,7b5; 

nil  others,  1.  __  „,  ^ 

XII  County  of  Suffolk  (part).  Gallivan,  Dem., 
18.315; "Robinson,  Rep.  ,7,673;  Lawrence,Prog„ 
1,678;  all  others,  1.  

XIII  counties  of  (Suffolk  (part),  Norfolk  (part), 
Middlesex  (part),  and  Worcester  (part). 
Mitchell,  Dem.,  15935;  Carter,  Rep.,  1/.978; 
Twomhly,  Prog.,  1.697;  all  others  1 

XIV  Counties  of  Norfolk  (part),  Suffolk  (part), 
Plymouth  (part),  and  Bristol  (part).  oluey, 
Dem  13,246;  Howaid,  Rep.,  12,556;  Kmcaide, 
Prog.,  9,147;  McCarty,  Soc,  1,337 

Counties  or  Bristol  (part)  and  Plymouth 
(part).  Morris,  Dem.,  7,495;  Greene,  Rep., 
12,729;  Weeks,  Prog. ,  1,746. 
.  Counties  of  Barnstable,  Dukes,  Nantucket, 
Bristol  (part),  Norfolk  (part),  and  Plymouth 
(part.).  Thacher,  Dem.,  10,153;  Walsh, Rep., 
11,322;  Thompson,  Prog.,  2,659;  all  others,  4. 

PRESENT  STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor.  David  I.  Walsh,  Dem.;  Lieutenant- 
Goveror,  (irafton  D.  dishing,  Rep.;  Secretary  of 
state.  Albert  P.  Langtry,  Rep.  j  Treasurer, Charles 
L.  Burrill.  Rep.;  Comptroller,  ; 

Auditor.Alonzo  B.Cook,  Rep.;  Adjutant-General, 
;  Attorney-General,  Henry  C. 
A  twill.  Rep.  ;  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, Wilfrid  Wheeler,  Dem.;  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  Frank  H.  lfardison,  Dem.;  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,    David  Snedden,  Dem. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the  Commonwealth : 
Chief  Justice,  Arthur  Prentice  Rugg;  Justices, 
James  M.  Morton,  John  W.  Hammond,  Henry 
Newton  Sheldon,  William  C.  Loring,  Henry  K. 
Braley,  and  Charles  Ambrose  DeCourcy;  Clerk  of 
the  Court, C.  H.Cooper— all  Republicans. 

8TATE   LEGISLATURE,  1915. 


XV. 


XVI 


MICHICAN. 


Sntale. 

Republicans 33 

Democrats 7 

Progressives 0 

Socialists 0 


House.  Joint  Ballot 

147  180 

88  95 

3  3 

1  1 


Republican  majority    26  55 

VOX  K  OV  TH  K  sr  a  T  B  8 1  N  C  ■  1892 
firm.     Ben. 


1892.  President.  17H.813  802,814 
1894.  Governor..  123,930  l- 
1896.  Governor..  121,699  186,280 
DenU'Pop.  /.>;). 

1896.  (lovernor..  103,662  258,204 
1898.   President..  105,711  278.976 

1897.  Governor..   79,552  165,095 


1899. 

1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1907. 
1908. 
190!'. 
1911. 


Governor.. 
President. 

<  lovernor. 
Governor. 

(lovernor. 
President. 

<  lovernor. 

<  lovernor. 
President 

Governor. 
Governor. 


103,802 

166,997 

114,862 

169,1(6 

183,700 

165,746 

174,911 

•70,842 

155,:")  4  3 

182.252 

214,897 


168,902 
238,866 
185,809 
196.276 
199.684 
257.822 
197.469 
188.068 
265,966 
190,186 
206.795 


Pap. 

3,210 

9,037 

7,786 

N.  />. 

14,164 

11.749 

13,879 

Sor. 

10,778 

2,599 

8,896 

39,708 

25,251 

13,604 

11  874 

7.621 

10.781 

10.137 

13,355 


Froli. 
7,539 
9.965 
9.170 

J'ioIi. 
4,472 
2.998 
4,948 


81 

Pin. 
26,001  R 
65,377  It 
64,681  R 

154,542  R 

173,265  R 

85,543  R 


65,100  R 

71,869  K 

71,447  R 

37,120  R 

35.984  It 

92.076  R 

22  66?  It 

3,810  103,689  It 

4,379  110,423  It 

5.434     7,934  It 

3.146    8,102  1) 


7,402 
6.190 
4,780 
8,538 
3.278 
4.279 
3,286 


CODNTIBS. 

(83.) 


Alcona. 

Alger. 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie , 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun , 

Cass , 

Charlevoix.  . 
Cheboygan  . . 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Gr'd  Traverse. 

Gratiot.  

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo. . . 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw . . . 

Lake 

Lapeer... 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac  

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

M'  ntm'  r'ncy. 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

<  Miionagon 

( teceola 

I  toooda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle. 
Roscommon.. 
Saginaw 

Sanilac.   

Schoolcraft . ... 

Shiawassee 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph  


PBESInKNT, 

1915. 


Wil. 

6011, 

Dem. 


Taft, 
Hep. 


145 

264 

1,935 

1,112 

455 

453 

281 

1,806 

2,989 

331 

4,234 

2,185 

3,793 

2,081 

568 

979 

883 

437 

1,729 

187 

1,061 

361 

2,481 

925 

3,016 

336 

572 

943 

1,836 

2, 2:38 

2,385 

1,238 

3,927 

2,766 

420 

221 

1, 403 

4,290 

3.685 

298 

9.437J 

60 

189  j 

1.208 

349 

4.247 

1,963 

102 

733 

2.838 

1,804 

1,000 

1,072 

971 

1,199 

671 

346 

2,933 

1,381 

163 

1,679 

778 

3,676 

804 

317 

859 

612 

68 

195 

2,043 

263 

150 

5.850 

1,172 

341| 

1,959 

3.011 

2.396 


292 

294 

2.130 

710 

601 

423 

297 

1.590 

2.614 

565 

2.757 

1.879 

3.469 

1.472 

1,300 

900 

890 

561 

1.737 

261 

1,114 

1.384 

2.335 

835 

3.447 

639 

825 

910 

1-810 

1.443 

3>  575 

1,821 

3.519 

2.045 

519 

1.037 

1.424 

2.465 

2. 669 

449 

6.538 

497 

230 

1.735 

624 

2.299 

1.407 

234 

612 

2  519 

1'237 

2'617 

'843 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


1  054 
I'  192 

'906 

2  251 
1,876 

325 
1,626 

961 
4,087 
856 
639 
721 
1,328 
110 
449 

732 
136 
5,040 
2.170 
696 
8.814 
2.974 
1,224 


465 

471 

3,119 

1,660 
1.234 

959 

511 
1,889 
4,760 

649 
4  353 
1  839 
4!  472 
1,442 
1,203 
1.178 
1,605 

663 
1.826 

250 
1,922 
1,338 
2,234 
1,101 
5.948 

563 
1,368 
1,697 
2, 135 
3,071 
5,472 
3.188 
4,810 
2.599 

814 

883 
1.777 
5.841 
4.177 

479 
13.617 

505 

480 
2.322 

687 
3.512 
1.457 

271 

396 
1,808 
1,316 
3, 625 
1 .  737 
1.654 
1.825 
1.443 

903 
1.890 
2.853 

239 
4,331 


Governor, 
1914. 


861 

3-317 

1.847 

731 

513 

1.417 

159 

381 

4.416 

899 

275 

5.679 

3.227 

675 

2-908 

4' 428 

8.899 


Ferris 
Dem. 

— 224 

605 

2,412 

1.481 

656 

719 

402 

2,127 

3,777 

513 

5,304 

2,434 

4,859 

2,138 

997 

1,335 

1,252 

750 

2,146 

448 

1,405 

662 

2.945 

1,053 

4,906 

416 

861 

1,355 

2,349 

2,254 

4,832 

2,060 

5,420 

3,325 

637 

418 

1.749 

4,290 

5.414 

341 

11,240 

291 

2->9 

1.942 

574 

5,205 

2,274 

463 

1,101 

3.6-1 

1,942 

1.989 

1,080 

1.322 

1 .  790 
1,102 

629 

3.459 

1,591 

252 

1,800 

826 

5.76s 

94.: 

461 

848 

826 

111 

439 

2.373 

609 

818 

7.480 

1.758 

442 

2.  704 
3.856 
2.32 


Os- 

born, 

Itep. 


339 

347 
2.816 
1,769 

871 

832 

658 
2,224 
3,432 

541 
4.225 
1.754 
2.508 
1,945 
1,242 
1,186 
2,139 

746 
2,090 

204 
2, 080 
1,655 
2,522 
1,085 
3,143 

618 
1,528 
1,089 
2.250 
1.950 
3.808 
2,391 
3,877 
2,844 

573 
1,507 
1.660 
3.789 
3.070 

348 
10,686 

695 

409 
1,970 

877 

if.  789 

1.825 

80 

660 
2.608 
1,659 
3, 128 
1 .  658 
1.29i 
2,066 
1,052 

791 
2.551 
2,328 

199 
8,863 
1,487 
3.1:14 
1.439 

570 

791 
1,209 

166 

889 
3,178 

965 

197 
4,933 
2,874 

540 
2.284 
3.864 
1,979 


Pat- 
tengill 
Prog- 

63 
196 
407 
165 
414 
244 
169 
155 
1,511 

86 

523 

562 

1,300 

168 

98 
209 
129 
157 
340 

76 
307 
706 
315 

82 

1,095 

215 

485 

305 

294 

900 

1,500 

879 

1,446 

169 

404 

138 

293 

1,786 

630 

50 
919 
100 

67 
186 

58 

1,070 

291 

25 

58 
193 
904 
1,437 
414 
11-. 
Ill 
417 
150 
305 
150 

28 
1,397 
190 
716 
352 
301 
117 
165 

63 
111 
681 

75 
153 
551 
388 

63 
430 
845 
414 


•  Total  Democratic  vote,  including  Independent  Citizens,  etc.,  84,379. 
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Counties. 


Tuscola 

Van  Buren . . . 
Washtenaw  . 

Wayne 

Wexford  .... 

Total , 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1812. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

L259 

2.006 

4.164 

22,916 

820 


150751 
27.'37 


Taft, 
Hep. 


2,568 
2,112 
2,495 
27, 0:<4 
1,076 

152244 

27*64 
550,  776 


Koose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

3,357 
2,828 
3.642 
35. 170 
1,716 


•214584 

62, 340 

38.96 


Governor, 

1914. 


Ferris 
Dem. 

T.921 

2,287 

5,757 

43.901 

1.137 


212063 

35,809 

48.15 


Os- 
born, 
Kep. 

~2."026 
2.618 
3,059 

21,583 
1,791 


176254 

40.'o2 
440,448 


Pat- 

tenu'ill 
Prog. 

454 

338 

505 

3,102 

174 


36.747 
8.'34 


For  Governor,  1914,  Hoogerhyde,  Soc,  received 
11.056  votes;  Eayrs,  Proh. ,  3,830;  Richter,  Soc. 
.Lab.,  497; scat teriug,l. 

For  President  in  1912.  Debs.,  Soc,  received  23,211 
votes;  Chafin,  Proh.,  8  934 ;  Reimer, Soc.  Lab.,  1.252. 

For  Governor  in  1912,  Leland,  Proh.,  received 
7,811  votes. 

For  Governor,  1906,  Richter,  Soc.  Lab.,  received 
1,153  votes. 

For  President  in  1904  Watson,  Pop.,  received 
1,159  votes;  Coirigan, Soc.  Lab.,  1,012. 

For  President  in  1908,  Gillhaus.  Soc.  Lab.,  re- 
ceived 1,096  votes;  Hisgen,  Iud.,  742. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Doremus,  Dem..  19,197;  McCarthy,  Pep.,  9,483; 

Pope,  Nat.  Prog.,  1,030;  Erb,  Soc,  844;  Bra- 
baker,  Proh.,  104;  Andzelewski,  Soc.  Lab., 44. 

II.  Brakes.  Dem.,  18,085;  Bacon, Rep.,  17.876 ;  Pro- 

bert,  Nat.  Prog.,  3,345;  Frost, Soc, 357;  Obee, 
Proh.,  307;  Andzelewski,  Soc  Lab.,  35. 

III.  Cornell,  Dem.,  13.245;  Smith,  Rep.,  15,644; 
Dingley,  Nat.  Prog.,  3,846;  Hess,  Soc,  1,007; 
White,  Proh.,  547. 

IV.  Beebe,  Dem.,  13,452;  Hamilton,  Rep.,  18,577; 

Harvey,  Nat.  Prog.,  1,826;  Ireland,  Soc, 720; 
Feathers,  Proh.,  140 ;  Feathers,       ,,  212. 

V.  Taylor,    Dem.,    9,031;    Mapes,    Rep.,    17,223; 

Ewing,   Nat.  Prog.,  1,823;  Harris,  Soc,  915; 
Barry,  Proh.,  351. 

VI.  Dodge,    Dem.,  15,013;  Kelley,   Rep.,    19,154; 

Kellogg,  Nat.  Prog.,  3,696;  Ayres,  Soc,  942; 
Andzelewski,  Proh.,  24;  Evans,       .,  1. 

VII.  Murphy,Dem.,  9,488;  Cramton,  Rep.,  20,294  ; 
Brown,  Nat.  Prog.,  3,342;  Pagett,  Soc.,297; 
Miller,  Proh.,  409 ;  Fox,        .,  2. 

VIII.  Smith,  Dem.,  15,729;  Fordney,  Rep.,  20,249; 
Dailve,  Nat.  Prog.,  1,260;  Seinerlein,  Soc, 
779;  Leland,  Proh.,  423. 

IX.  White,  Dem.,  6,602;  McLaughlin, Rep., 16,148; 

Sears,Nat.  Prog..  4,913;  Crabtree,  Soc,  1,109; 
Waters,  Proh.,  418 ;  scattering,  L 

X.  Hitchcock,   Dem.,   7,564;   Loud,  Rep.,   13,854; 

Woodruff,  Nat.  Prog.,  8,167;  Amrhein,  Soc, 
633 ;  Leighton, Proh.,  266. 

XI.  McDonald,   Dem.,  9,977;  Scott,  Rep.,  18,290; 

Baker,  Nat.  Prog.,  3,246;  Miller,  Soc,  1,138; 
Taylor, Proh.,  286. 

XII.  Bawden,  Dem.,  4,962;  James,  Rep.,  14,562; 
McDonald,  Nat.  Prog.,  9,205;  Anderson, Soc, 
829. 

XIII.  Entenza,  Dem. ,  7,417;  Nichols,  Rep., 17,091; 
Ferris,  Nat.  Prog.,  2,001;  Witt,  Soc,  607; 
Titus,  Proh.,  161;  Andzelewski,  Soc  Lab., 46. 


MICHIGAN— Continued. 


PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Luren  D.  Dickinson ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Coleman  C.  Vaughan;  Treasurer,  John  W.Haarer; 
Auditor-General,  Oramel  B.  Fuller;  Attorney- 
General,  Grant  Fellows;  Adjutant-General, 

;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, F.  L.  Keeler;  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
John  T.  Winship— all  Republicans,  except  Ferris 
and  Winship. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  FlaviusL.  Brooke; 
Justices,  Aaron  V.  McAlray,  John  W.  Stone, 
Franz  C.  Kuhn,  Russell  C.  Ostrander,  John  E. 
Bird,  Joseph  B.  Moore,  Joseph  H.  Steere;  Clerk, 
Charles  C.Hopkins— all  Republicans. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,   1915. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot, 

Republicans 29  95  124 

Democrats 3  5  8 


Republican  majority     26 


90 


116 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1872. 


1872.  Pres , 
1876.  Pres  , 
1880.  Pres 


Dem. 
.  78.350 
.141,595 
.131,300 

Dem.-  Or.  t 


Rep. 
138,458 
166,901 
185,190 


Or. 

9',060 
34,795 


Proh.      Plu. 
....    *60,108R 
....    *25,306R 
....      53,890  R 


Str.-Gh: 


1884.Gov 186,887    190,840 

1884.  Pres  . . .  .189,361    192,669 
1886.  Gov 174,042    181,474 


1888.  Pres 


Dem. 

.213,469    236,387 


414  22.207  3,953  R 

753  18,403  3,308  R 

....  25,179  7,432  R 

U.L. 

4,555  20,945  22,923  R 


1890.  Gov.  . . .  .183,725 

1891.  Sup.  Ct.  148,271 

1892.  Pres.... 202,296 

1893.  Sup.  Ct.  148,712 

1894.  Gov 130.823 

1895.  Sup.  Ct.  108,807 


Indus. 
172,205    13,198 
153,211      9,121 

Pop. 
222.708  19,892 
164,754  14,469 
237,215  30.012 
189,294    25,943 


28,651 
14,144 


11,520  D 
4,940  R 


14,069  20,412  R 
14,526  16,039  R 
18,788  106,392  R 
18,116    80,487  R 


1896.  Gov... 
1896.  Pres  . 


Dem.- Pop. 

..221,022 

..236,714 


1898.  GOV 168,142 

1899.  Sup.  Ct..l65,482 


N.D. 

304,431   9,738 
293,582  6,879 

Pop. 
243,239  1.656 
216,828  4,856 


5,499 
5,025 


7,006 
8,789 


83,409  R 
56,868  R 

75,097  R 
51,346  R 


1900.  Gov 226,228  305,612 

1900.  Pres.... 211,685  316,269 

1902.  G  o  V  ....  174,077  211 ,261 

1903.  Sup. Ct.  .127 ,582  215,825 

1904.  Gov 134,151  361,866 

1906.Gov 129,963  227,557 

1908.  Gov 252,611    262,141 

1908.  Pres....  175,7^1  335,680 
1910.  Gov 159,670  202,863 

1912.  Gov 194,017  169,963 

*  Majority,    t  Fusion. 


SocD. 
2,709 
2,826 
4,271 
6,402 
8,941 
5,926 
Soc. 

11,586 


Pog. 
1554572 


11,834 
11,859 
11,326 
14,611 

13,308 
9,140 

16,092 

16.974 
9,989 
Soc. 

21,398 


79,384  R 
104,584  R 

37,184  R 

88,243  R 
227,715  R 

97,594  R 

9,530  R 

159  809  R 

43,193  R 

24,058  D 


780 


HJlection  Returns. 


MINNESOTA. 


Countik8. 
(86.) 


Peksihbnt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


413 

591 

Becker  

732 

790 

Benton 

562 

Big  (Stone 

677 

Blue  Earth... 

2,025 

Brown 

1,359 

Carlton 

631 

Carver   

1,00* 

Cass 

565 

8/0 

435 

Clay 

942 

Clearwater 

123 

Cook 

65 

Cottonwood  . . 

511 

Crow  Wing.   . 

709 

Dakota 

1,777 

543 

Faribault 

793 

919 

Fillmore 

990 

880 

1,405 

Grant 

381 
15,530 

Hennepin  .... 

Houston 

762 

450 

Isanti 

333 

Itasca 

699 
913 

Jackson  

Kanabec 

270 

Kandiyohi  .  . . 

855 

Kittson 

362 

Koochiching. . 

638 

Lac  Qui  Parle 

608 

Lake 

195 
1,488 

54* 

I, von 

1.06* 
1,22a 

McLeod  

Mahnomen..  . 

293 

Marshall 

567 

.Martin 

1,141 

1,099 

Biille  Lacs 

449 

Morrison 

1,341 

1,228 

775 

Nicollet 

929 

Nobles 

994 

Norman 

510 

Olmsted 

1,642 

Otter  Tall 

1,739 

Peunlngton. .. 

423 

Pine 

777 

Pipestone 

605 

Polk 

l.esfi 

l'ope 

443 

Ramsey  

[ted  Lake 

12,431 

LI  26 

Renville 

1,31(1 

Klce 

1,613 

Rock 

466 

299 

St,  Louis 

5,124 

Scott 

1.172 

Sherburne  .... 

Sibley 

8,311 
1,294 

Steele 

640 

Swlfl 

Todd 

Traverse 

561 

Wabasha 

1,422 

336 

1,062 

ltoose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


Governor, 
1914. 


842 

729 
1,350 

794 

728 

591 
1,579 

943 
1,115 

933 

693 
1,133 
1,649 
1,300 

566 

172 
1,032 
1,079 
1.608    2,604 


897 
1,379 


14,379 
659 
359 
314 
446 
468 
218 
484 
185 
239 
343 
182 
886 
264 
460 
655 
68 
331 
f.Th 
660 
392 
699 

1,321 
388 
625 
605 
329 
72(1 
755 
244 
513 
301 
736 
379 

4,109 
269 
542 
703 

1,020 
488 

8,881 

4*i2 
3:55 

1,134 

■ 

442 

i,o:« 

131 
797 
27  B 
653 


1,724    1,432 
1,888    1,213 
1,902    1,  :;si 
2,152 
658 
24.943 
998 


2,844 
95:" 
11,489 
1.278 
503 
10,025 
880 
1,234 
498 
1,668 
770 
62 
1,405 
369 
952 
666 
1,167 
891 
154 
1,721 
1,347 
1,458 
751 
1,327 
1,371 
958 
825 
1,122 
983 
1,467 
8,168 
784 
1,281 
675 
2,329 
1,283 
12,426 
226 
1   291 
1,712 
1,785 
757 
859 
B,  180 
696 
676 
1, 139 

1,106 

628 
1.038 
1,09* 

541 
1,068 

515 

94u 


Ham- 
mond, 
Dem. 

~ 635 
881 

1, 193 

1,066 
917 
783 

2. 835 

2.283 
837 

1,728 
931 
823 
708 

1,283 

403 

85 

911 

1,185 


Lee, 
Kep. 


670 
943 


345 

480 
1,247 
1,085 

378 
1,337 

62s 
1,068 

933 

373 
2,125 

761 
1,107 
1,828 

429 

911 
1,493 
1,420 

737 
1,782 
1,588 

927 
1,324 
1,091 

738 
1,850 
2,053 

683 
1,025 

705 
2,038 

705 
20,113 

669 
1,230 
l  588 
2,217 

726 

659 
9,144 
1.9H2 

619 
1.482 
6,280 
1,686 

1,081 
1,409 

672 
1,988 

534 
1,1 28 


1,115 

1,140 
1.372 
1,186 

853 

734 
2,660 
1,451 

807 
1,320 

897 
1,380 
1.472 
1,696 

489 

168 
1,126 
1,291 
1,608 
1.575 
1.346 
1,806 
2,266 
2.134 
2,809 

895 

18,984 

1,457 

702 

882 
1,007 
1,  290 

671 
1,561 

868 

617 
1,452 

330 
1,  655 

839 
1,472 
1.412 

336 
1,399 
1.401 
1,685 

920 
1.582 
2,104 

908 
1,  002 
1,166 
1,086 
2,178 
3,178 
1,031 
1,090 

841 
2,465 
1,497 
7,569 

449 
1,621 
2,430 
1 ,967 

720 
918 
1,  119 
l  -11 
1.473 
798 
1,286 
2.021 

1.564 

1,417 


Cal'r- 
wood, 
Proh. 


144 

275 

236 

121 

88 

227 

200 

46 

264 

84 

184 

285 

121 

168 

81 

40 

lo2 

382 

183 

168 

393 

269 

417 

363 

484 

106 

2,195 

220 

89 

204 

156 

53 

73 

476 

162 

71 

257 

123 

114 

130 

130 

113 

17 

270 

1*9 

153 

131 

196 

217 

96 

118 

75 

226 

199 

406 

156 

226 

71 

360 

246 

765 

14 

74 

151 

21* 

73 

204 

1,119 

68 

172 

128 

228 

144 

104 

819 

2S4 

41 

124 

77 

75 


MINNESOTA  -Continued. 


Counties. 


Washington  ., 
Watonwan... 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Med.. 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


Prksident, 
Mi. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

"17289 

618 

086 

3,001 

1,333 

737 


106426 
3L  84. 


Taft, 
Rep. 


581 
254 
209 
,042 
837 
352 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

3,078 

1,139 

561 

1,676 

1.917 

1.203 


Governor, 
l;<14. 


Ham- 
mond, 
Dem. 

1,839 

1,177 

691 

3,340 

2,710* 
889 


Lee, 
Hep. 


1,448 
844 
805 
2,648 
2,214 
1,440 


64,334  125856156304  143730 

....   19,43012,574, 

19.25    37.621  45.541  41.84 

334,219  I  343,255 


Cal'r- 
wood, 
Proh. 

214 

63 

63 

75 

331 

239 


18,582 
'  5.41 


ForGoyernor,  1914,  Lewis,  Soc.,  received  17,225 
votes;  Halbert,  Prog., 3,553.  Johnson,  Industrial- 
Lab.,  3,861, 

For  President,  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  27,505 
votes;  Chafin,  Proh  ,  7,886;  Reirner,  Soc.  Lab.,  2,212 

VOTK  FOR  BEPBESKNTATIVES  IN   COXGBKSS,1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Dodge,  Fillmore,  Freeborn,  Houston, 

Mower,  Olmsted,  Steele,  Wabasha,  Waseca, 
and  Winona.  Witherstine,  Dem.,  12,540; 
Anderson,  Rep. ,  23,939. 

II.  Counties  of  Blue  Earth,  Brown,  Cottonwood, 

Faribault,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Martin,  Mur- 
ray, Nobles,  Pipestone,  Redwood,  Bock  and 
Watonwan.  Flittie,  Dem.,  10,760;  Ellsworth, 
Rep.,  18.888;  Hollister,  Soc,  1.326;  Dehuel, 
Prog. ,  32206. 

III.  Counties  of  Carver,  Dakota,  Goodhue,  Le 
Sueur,  McLeod,  Nicollet,  Rice,  Scott,  Sib- 
ley and  Washington.  Avery,  Dem.,  13,791; 
Davis,  Rep.,  21,151;  Mackintosh,  Prog. ,  1,890. 

IV.  County  of  Ramsey.    Van  Dyke, Dem.,  16.988; 

Stevens,  Rep.,  11,058;  Mahouey,  Soc,  2,221; 
Learned,  Prog.  ,519. 

V.  City  of  Minneapolis  (part),  and  town  of  St.  An- 

thony. Long,  Dem.,  4,423;  Smith,  Rep., 
12,576;  Van  Lear,  Soc,  10.312;  Powers. Prog. , 
3,618. 

VI.  Counties  of  Aitkin,  Benton,  Beltrami,  Cass, 

Crow  Wing,  Hubbard,  Morrison,  Sherburne, 
Stearns, Todd  and  Wadena.  Jtu  Bois,  Dem., 
11,409;  Lindbergh,  Rep.,  15.364;  Sharkey, 
l'tog.,  1,836;  Thomason,  Soc  ,  3,769. 

VII.  Counties  of  Big  Stone,  Chippewa,  Douglas, 
Grant,  Kandiyohi,  Lac  Qui  Parle,  Lyon, 
Meeker,  Pope,  Renville,  Stevens,  Swift, 
Traverse,  and  Yellow  Medicine.  Volstead, 
Rep.,  28,815.    No  opposition. 

VIII.  Counties  of  Carlton,  Cook,  Ttasca.  Koo- 
chiching, Lake  and  St.  .Louis.  Nelson,  Dem., 
8,872:  Miller,  Kep.,  14,135;  Towne,  Soc,  4,179; 
Hlgbee,  Prog.,  873. 

IX.  Counties  of   Becker,    Clay,  Clearwater,   Kitt- 

son,   Mahnomen,    Marshall,   Norman,  Otter 

Tail,  Pennington,  Polk,  Red  Lake,  Roseau 
and  Wilkin,  Steeuerson,  Rep. ,  24,173 ;  liratt- 
land.Soc,  7,489. 

X.  Counties  of  Anoka,  Chisago,  Isanti,   Karabec, 

Mille  [>aC8,   Pine,  Wright,  Hennepin  (except 
ing  St.  Anthony),  and  city  of   Minneapolis 
(part).    Swenson,  Dem., 8,622 (Jepson,  Rep., 
11,383;  Sehall,  Prog.,  IS 

PBKSKNT  BTATK  OOVKBNMENT. 

Governor,  w.   3.  Hammond;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, .1.   a.  A.   Burnqulst;  Secretary  of  state, 

Julius     A.    Schmahl;    Auditor,    J.     A.    <>      Lions ; 

Treasurer,  Walter  .1.  Smith;  Attorney-General, 
1..  A.Smith;  Adjutant-General,  FredB.  Woods; 
Superintendent  ol  Education,  < '.  <  L  Schulz:  Com- 
missioner of  1  asnranc  .1.  A.  Prens;  Commission- 
er Of  Agriculture, ;  all  Republi- 
cans except  1  \o\  ernor. 

JUDICIABY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Calvin  L.Brown, 
date  Justices,  Audrew  Holt,   G.   L.   Brunn, 
P,    1 :.    Brown,     (/"Car  llallam— all  nou-partisau. 
Clerk,  I.  A.   Caswell,  Rep. 


Election  Returns. 
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STATE  LEGISLATURE,    1915. 

Senate.   House.    Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 42  90  132 

Democrats 20  26  46 


Republican  majority.    22 

VOTE  OF   THE   STAT 

Dem.      Rep. 
1884.  Pres 70,065  111,685 


86 


64 

E  SINCE  1884 

Gr.  Proh. 

3,583  4,684 
U.  Lab. 

1888.  Pres 104,385  142,492    1,094  15,311    38,106  R 

Pop. 

29,313  14,182 

....  4,348 


1892.  Pres 100,920  122.823 

1896.  Pres 139,735  193,503 

Pus. 

1898.  Gov 131,980  111,796 

1900.  Gov 150,651  152,905 

1900.  Pres 112,901  190,461 


Phi. 
41,620  R 


12,367  R 
53,768  R 


1,766     5,299 


1902.Gov 99.375  155,861 

1904.  Pres 55,187  216,651 

1906.  Gov 168,715    92,082 

1908.  Pres 109.401  195,843 

1908.  Gov 175,036  147,034 

1910.Gov 103,779  164,185 


1912.  GOV. 


Soc. 

3.074 
11,692 

5,006 
11,107 

6,516 

6,510 
Proa. 
99,659  129,688  33,455 


8,555 

5,735 
6,253 

7,709 

14,527 

7,024 

8,960 


20,154  F 

2,254  R 

77,560  R 

56,486  R 
161,464  R 
76,633  D 
86,442  R 
28,002  D 
60,406  R 


29,876    30,029  R 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Counties. 
(SO.) 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chickasaw.. . 

Choctaw 

Claiborne 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

Covington  — 

DeSoto 

Forrest 

Franklin 

George 

Greene 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena.. . . 
Itawamba.... 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jeff.  Davis 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafayette 

Lamar 

Lauderdale. . . 
Lawrence  .... 

Leake. 

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall. .... 

Monroe , 

Montgomery. 

Neshoba , 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha..  . 
Pauola 


Pkesi 

DENT, 

President, 

1912. 

14 

08. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Taft, 
Kep. 

Roose- 
velt, 
Pro?. 

232 

Debs, 

Soc. 

Bryan, 
Dem. 

712 

Taft, 
Uep. 

491 

31 

9 

86 

1,010 

40 

43 

20 

761 

48 

666 

0 

13 

2 

1,026 

16 

1,060 

49 

38 

69 

1,001 

98 

489 

18 

22 

12 

552 

34 

324 

10 

14 

8 

642 

208 

937 

17 

15 

86 

928 

63 

653 

16 

42 

54 

628 

31 

856 

19 

49 

24 

764 

63 

609 

24 

39 

7 

559 

48 

399 

3 

1 

1 

436 

8 

638 

17 

29 

59 

1,089 

40 

628 

4 

24 

16 

686 

19 

396 

16 

26 

2 

683 

58 

1,234 

10 

31 

27 

1,146 

25 

570 

8 

44 

62 

774 

64 

546 

10 

19 

2 

739 

14 

886 

16 

59 

112 

832 

59 

301 

4 

38 

21 

311 

20 

231 

5 

14 

41 

#  m 

268 

13 

21 

9 

332 

43 

469 

3 

21 

2       523 

12 

365 

28 

56 

3       269 

57 

1,292 

45 

181 

78 

1,199 

178 

2,065 

40 

88 

30 

1,749 

68 

936 

5 

20 

21 

987 

31 

99 

3 

8 

1 

85 

11 

914 

24 

67 

18 

854 

67 

514 

14 

64 

21 

648 

118 

860 

12 

31 

39 

754 

21 

408 

.) 

2n 

1 

409 

4 

542 

43 

51 

13 

406 

89 

1,058 

34 

145 

195 

1,181 

172 

828 

20 

44 

18 

703 

46 

973 

28 

46 

19 

1,028 

43 

399 

16 

83 

7 

311 

68 

2,204 

50 

92 

94 

2,038 

72 

332 

9 

24 

6 

397 

47 

910 

11 

24 

102 

1,005 

30 

1,390 

39 

42 

15 

1,232 

40 

616 

12 

35 

8 

632 

21 

768 

41 

102 

14 

1,068 

206 

872 

12 

15 

11 

877 

95 

663 

11 

38 

21 

659 

60 

438 

12 

21 

8 

532 

89 

779 

9 

48 

0 

913 

29 

1,377 

25 

24 

12    1,529 

50 

697 

4 

23 

18 

699 

8 

806 

22 

33 

45 

911 

61 

1,197 

6 

11 

51 

1,333 

16 

646 

5 

12 

3 

626 

7 

851 

30 

25 

6 

703 

10 

760 

13 

68 

11 

903 

15 
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Prks 

l>ENT, 

President, 

19 

12. 

lit  08. 

Counties. 

Wil- 

Taft, 

Roose- 

Debs, 

Bryan, 

Taft, 

Dem. 

Hep. 

Prog- 

i3 

Soc. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Pearl  River.... 

290 

7 

2 

374 

20 

257 

4 

22 

31 

144 

31 

Pike 

1,068 
1,009 

24 
47 

79 
112 

58    1-284 

55 

Pontotoc 

13 

879 

156 

Prentiss........ 

839 

85 

141 

33 

716 

153 

195 

4 

15 

5 

199 

33 

718 

7 

15 

25 

757 

13 

Scott 

722 
157 

7 
3 

11 

8 

2 
0 

724 
220 

9 

2 

Simpson 

606 

19 

32 

25 

716 

61 

Smith 

854 
462 

12 

9 

40 
23 

11 

6 

712 

522 

32 

Sunflower 

11 

Tallahatchie. . 

695 

16 

28 

8 

681 

2 

Tate 

612 

1,056 

23 
34 

57 
51 

13 
34 

865 
1,021 

53 

Tippah 

57 

Tishomingo... 

701 

65 

102 

36 

538 

113 

188 

1 

2 

2 

185 

14 

Union 

962 

23 

81 

12 

1,089 

103 

Walthall 

Warren 

1,135 

55 

125 

24 

1,310 

169 

Washington  .. 

731 

20 

72 

4 

760 

72 

Wayne 

569 

15 

25 

46 

430 

58 

Webster  ....... 

655 

32 

102 

55 

804 

191 

Wilkinson  .... 

379 

8 

10 

20 

530 

1 

Winston..., 

743 

9 

41 

29 

729 

41 

Yalobusha .. 

788 

22 

29 

24 

1,085 

33 

887 

7 

30 

3,627 

10 

979 

60, 287 

14 

Total 

57,164 

1,511 

2,017 

4,363 

Plurality 

53, 537 

.  , 

.  . 

.  , 

55,924 

.  , 

88.88 

2.35 

5.64 

3.14 

89.61 

6.63 

Whole  vote. 

64. 319 

66.904 

IV. 


For  Governor  in  1907,  Noel.  Dem.,  received 
29,529  votes.  For  Governor  in  1911,  Brewer,  Dem., 
received  40,200  votes;  Rose,  Soc,  3,822. 

For  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1911,  Bilbo,  Dem., 
received  32,237  votes;  Les  er,Soc, 8,922  votes. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Alcorn,  Itawamba,  Noxubee,  Lee, 

Lowndes,  Monroe,  Oktibbeha,  Prentiss,  and 
Tishomingo.  E.  S.  Candler,  Jr.,  Dem., 
5,271.     No  opposition. 

II.  Counties  of  Benton,  De  Soto,  Lafayette, Mar- 

shall, Panola, Tallahatchie, Tippah, Tate, and 
Union.  P.  D.  Stephens,  Dem. ,  5,169.  No 
opposition. 

III.  Counties  of  Bolivar,  Holmes,  Coahoma,  Issa- 
quena,Leflore,  Quitman, Sharkey,  Sunflower, 
Tunica, and  Washington.  B.  G.  Humphreys, 
Dem.  ,2,125;  McQuirter,  Soc, 43. 
Countiesof  Attala,  Calhoun,  Carroll,  Chick- 
asaw, Choctaw,  Clay,  Grenada,  Montgomery, 
Pontotoc.  Webster,  and  Yalobusha.  T.  U. 
Sisson,  Dem.,  4,684;  Harbrough,  Soc,  215. 

V.  Counties  of  Clarke,  Jasper,  Kemper,  Winston, 
Lauderdale,  Leake,  Neshoba,  Newton,  Scott, 
and  Smith.  S.  A.  Witherspoon,  Dem. ,  6,451; 
Smith,  Soc,  501. 

Countiesof  Covington,  George,  Greene,  Han- 
cock, Harrison,  Jackson,  Jones,  Lawrence, 
Marion,  Perry,  Lamar,  Pearl  River,  For- 
rest, Jefferson  Davis,  Simpson,  and  Wayne. 
B.  P.  Harrison,  Dem.,  6,325;  Scott,  Soc,  295. 

VII. Counties  of  Adams,  Amite, Claiborne, Copiah, 
Franklin,  Jefferson, Lincoln,  Pike,  Walthall, 
and  Wilkinson.  P.  E.  Quin,  Dem. ,  3,702.  No 
opposition. 

VIII.  Counties  of  Warren,Yazoo, Madison, Hinds, 
and  Rankin.  J.  W.  Collier,  Dem.,  2,333; 
Raymond,  Soc,  71. 

PRESENT   STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Earl  Brewer;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Theo.  G.  Bilbo;  Secretary  of  State,  J.W.  Power; 
Treasurer,  P.  S.  Stovall;  Auditor,D.  L.  Thompson; 
Superintendent  of  Education,  W.  H.  Smith; 
Attorney- General,  Ross  A.  Collins;  Adjutant- 
General,  D.  M.  Scales;  Land  Commissioner,  M. 
A.  Brown;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  H.  E. 
Blakeslee;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  T.  M. 
Henry— all  Democrats. 


VI. 
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JUDICIARY. 

SupremeCourt:  Chief  Justice, S.  Smith;  Associ- 
ate Justices,  S.  C.  Cook  and  R.  F.  .Reed;  Clerk, 
George  C  Myers— all  Democrats. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

The  State  Legislature  is  wholly  Democratic. 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1884. 


1886. 
1892. 


President. 
Governor. . 

President. 
Governor. . 


Bern.    Rep. 
76,510  43,509 
88,783    1,081 


40,237 
46,873 


1,406 


1896.  President.   .  63,253  4,849 

1904.  President...  53,376  3,189 

1908.  President.  . .  60,287  4,363 

1911.  Governor. ..  4d,2u0  3.822 


Or.     Pop.     Maj. 

33,001  D 

87,702  D 

Proh. 

910  10,256  29,981  D 

....17,466*22,407  D 

Kat.D.  Pin. 

390    1,021  58,404  D 
Soc.  Pop. 
....     1,425  50,187  D 

978    1,276  55,924  D 
36,378  D 


•Plurality. 


MISSOURI. 


CorsTiKs. 
(115.) 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton   

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone  

Buchanan  

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Gir'rd'u 

Carroll 

Carter  

V  clS%S   ......    .... 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton  

Cole 

Cooper   

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

De  Kalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

onade.... 

Gentry 

G reeue  

Grundy    

Harrison 

Henry 

HWkory 

Unit 

Howard 

Hosvell 

I  ron 

Jackson  

Jasper 

.Tellerson 

Johnson  

Knox  

Laclede 

Lafayette   


PuESIDENT, 
19  I  *, 


Wil- 

Taft, 

son, 
Dem. 

Rep. 

1,784 

1,427 

1,750 

1,634 

1,534 

1,138 

3,332 

1,360 

2,300 

1,396 

1,791 

1,010 

3,057 

1,383 

1,209    1.142 

l,512i   1,100 

5()27|   1,3.5(1 

8,869!  4.412 

1,946    1,851 

1,483    1.187 

3,544 

1,525 

667 

918 

2,587 

2,203 

2,648 

1,519 

458 

256 

?.  247 

1,034 

1,392     1,242 

3,112    1,5»28 

793 

1,203 

1,586 

1,214 

3.417 

592 

1,968 

777 

2,447 

2,103 

2,414 

2,270 

1,037 

1,045 

1,813    1,196 

1,051 

2,2-4     1,(199 

1,652 

1,090 

1,280 

959 

666 

866 

2,723 

9*7 

2,239    2,424 

518     1,639 

2,268    1,268 

5.089,   4,360 

ljno  1,061 

1,966    2,081 

3,396 

1,162 

4J1 

1,618 

1,622 

2,672 

KM) 

1,666 

1,465 

-i 

32,209 

6,618 

6,789 

4.571 

2,368 

2,127 

8,468    1,772 

1,666 

1,092 

1,634 

1.478 

3,660 

2,^67 

Roose- 
velt, 

Frog. 

1,200 
432 
529 
377 

1,053 
639 

1,301 
618 
348 
695 

2,639 
408 
965 
284 
246 
899 

1,361 
116 

1,178 
623 
745 
83: 
484 
679 
679 
252 
299 
327 
776 
480 

1.170 
499 
US 

1,092 
494 
6 

495 
524 

2,184 

1.484 
965 

1,500 
375 
683 
192 
836 
65 
23,152 

3,309 
485 

1,141 
297 
468 

1,241 


U.S. Senator, 
1914. 


Stone, 

Akins, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1,948 

2,046 

1,627 

1906 

1,516 

1.416 

2,830 

1,165 

2,442 

2,441 

1,829 

1,398 

2,621 

1,444 

1,074 

1,395 

1,418 

1.367 

4.221 

1.222 

8,053 

5,096 

1,855 

2,181 

1,488 

1.620 

3,381 

1,234 

806 

1,227 

2,386 

2,843 

2,707 

2,514 

554 

397 

2,482 

1,048 

1,341 

1,511 

2,651 

719 

856 

1,801 

1.623 

1,534 

2,805 

329 

1,630 

697 

2  767 

2.352 

2,453 

2,551 

1,179 

1,527 

1,436 

1,616 

844 

1,227 

2,042 

1,526 

1.422 

1,329 

1,349 

1,175 

512 

140 

2,300 

898 

2,049 

2,774 

447 

1  673 

2.046 

1,659 

5,589 

5,874 

1,818 

1.612 

1,698 

1,970 

2,749 

1,121 

456 

950 

1,293 

1,807 

2,260 

621 

1.609 

1.908 

974 

774 

34, 650 

5,655 

6,386 

6,490 

2,685 

2,777 

2.H0O 

1,782 

1,6:52 

1,220 

1,628 

1,822 

3,483 

2,694 

Saver, 
Prog. 

~~207 

37 

53 

64 

76 

55 

409 

225 

88 

115 

271 

74 

389 

39 

19 

115 

246 

5 

298 

221 

135 

61 

89 

166 

306 

19 

67 

72 

218 

149 

281 

51 

12 

776 

37 

161 

120 

29 

301 

604 

426 

613 

94 

118 

28 

1»5 

6 

11.064 

466 

61 

248 

M 

39 

167 
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Counties. 


Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Linn  

Livingston... 
McDonald  ... 

Macon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi... 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

New  Madrid. 

Newton 

Nodaway  .... 

Oregon  

Osage  

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry  

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte  

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam  

Ralls 

Randolph  

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles  . . . 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois.. 
Ste.  Genevieve 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  City. 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Sljelby 

istoddard 

Stone  

Sullivan  

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon  

Warren 

Washington  . . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


President, 
1913. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Taft, 
Rep. 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Scattering 

Whole  vote. 


2,384 
2,340 
2,326 
2,890 
2,314 
1,326 
3,610 
1,126 
1,096 
3,471 

780 
1,257 
1,388 
1,612 
3,586 
1.883 
1,163 
1.945 
2,421 
3,490 
1,688 
1,394 

575 
1,617 
1,564 
3,771 
1565 
2,720 
2,535 
1,935 
1,268 

933 
1,734 
4,186 
3.042 
1,030 
1,249 
1,792 
1.710 
2,786 
1,138 
5,409 
58.845 
3.929 
1,218 
1.525 
1,945 
1,110 
2,450 
2,603 

506 
2,226 

688 
2,067 
3,483 

431 
1,121 
1,432 
1,649 

973 
1,356 


330746 

122925 

47.34 


1,312 

1,004 

1.258 

1,452 

885 

916 

1,288 

827 

448 

1,693 

995 

1,240 

1.050 

1,375 

683 

1,697 

1.239 

1,607 

1,470 

2,139 

486 

981 

695 

973 

1,735 

2.423 

782 

1,901 

510 

1,802 

631 

1,869 

691 

1,126 

1,192 

367 

651 

2,350 

1,046 

2,305 

1,100 

6,177 

46,509 

1,443 

766 

860 

1,235 

385 

859 

1,363 

946 

1.819 

862 

1,232 

1.664 

1,067 

1,059 

1,062 

1,387 

769 

1,163 


U.  S.  Senator, 
1914. 


Stone, 
Dem. 


207821 

29.' 75 

35,624 

698,662 


1,536 
334 
167 

1,434 

1,602 
442 

1,830 
171 
128 
531 
996 
612 
78 
215 
218 
219 
282 
344 

1.033 

1,307 
333 
486 
787 
283 
86 

1,512 
379 
176 
375 
754 
267 
420 
240 
641 
561 
169 
353 
625 
727 
344 
47 

2,854 
24,746 

1,413 
193 
379 
303 
376 
331 
586 
642 
676 
259 
553 
655 
499 
307 
304 
744 
183 
895 


124371 
17."  80 


2.482 
1,906 
2,099 
2,928 
2,444 
1,469 
3,008 

994 
1,201 
3,270 

638 
1.268 
1,309 
1,527 
3,009 
1,919 
1,243 
1,621 
2,501 
3,195 
1,455 
1,451 

544 
1,625 
1,4»5 
3,673 
1,731 
2,961 
1,943 
2,033 
1,221 

742 
1.549 
3,905 
2,759 

961 
1,19 
1,549 
1,555 
2,583 
1,182 
5,590 
50,787 
2,314 
1 ,266 
1,353 
2,080 
1,017 
1,995 
2,146 

607 
2,267 

594 
2,062 
2,828 

403 
1,219 
1 ,375 
1,758 

990 
1.409 


Akins, 

Rep. 


2,493 

749 

827 

2.180 

2,046 

1.293 

1,449 

952 

548 

1,626 

1,072 

1,624 

960 

1,520 

271 

1,876 

1,473 

1,132 

2,232 

2,883 

376 

1,464 

1,045 

1,375 

1,776 

3,029 

1,046 

1,565 

357 

2,164 

691 

1,580 

379 

710 

1,103 

413 

892 

2.656 

1,163 

2,751 

1.092 

9,659 

65.310 

1,230 

949 

966 

1,283 

588 

629 

1,560 

1,888 

2,229 

992 

1,450 

1,455 

1,260 

1,577 

1,289 

1,878 

903 

1,904 


311573  257056 

..I  517.      .. 


8»yer, 
Prog. 


315 
42 
47 

331 

135 
36 

475 
20 
14 
35 

575 

107 
U 
40 
72 
52 
36 

102 

184 

242 
36 
23 

186 
31 
10 

373 

119 
27 
95 

232 
23 
81 
40 
67 
72 
4 
15 

105 

188 

36 

4 

341 
1,654 

180 
15 
61 
21 
54 
51 
72 
36 

101 
19 
31 
85 

318 
21 
20 

158 
22 

175 


27,614 


618.194 


For  President,  1912.  Debs,  Soc,  received  28,466 
votes;  Chafln,  Proh. ,6,380;  Reimer.Soc.  Lab.,l,778# 

Dor  Governor,  1913,  Major.  Dem.,  received  337,019 
votes;  McKlulev,  Rep. ,  217,817  ;  Nortoni,  Prog. , 
109,146;  W^ird,  Hoc,  28,145  ;  stokes,  Proh.,  6.220; 
Rogers,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,861.    Major's  plurality,  119,200. 

ForGovernor,  1908,  Dillon,  Pop., 1,058  votes. 

For  President    in   1908,  Watson,  Pop. ,  received 
1.165  votes;  Gill haus,  Soc.  Lab .,868;  Ilisgeu,Ind.,402. 
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VOTK  FOR   BKFKESJSNTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I,  Counties  of  Adair,  Clark,  Knox,  Lewis,  Macon, 

Marion,  Putnam,  Schuyler,  Scotland,  and 
Shelby.  Lloyd,  Dem.,  18.712;  Brown,  Rep., 
12,783;  Sublette,  Prog.,  1,162;  Smith, Soc, 630. 

II.  Counties  of  Carroll,   Chariton,  (jrundy,  Linn, 

Livingston,  Monroe,  Raudolph,  and  Sulli- 
van. Rucker,  Dem.  ,22,243;  Isaacs,  Soc.  ,300. 
IH.  Counties  of  Caldwell,  Clay,,  Clinton,  Daviss, 
De  Kalb.  Geutry,  Harrison,  Mercer,  Ray, 
and  Worth.  Alexander,  Dem.,  18,072;  Mor- 
roway.  Rep.,  11,933;  Courtney,  Prog.,  2,045; 
Hughes,  Proh.,  286;  Mock,  Soc. ,  143. 

IV.  Counties  of   Andrew,    Atchison,    Buchanan, 

Holt,  Nodaway,  and  Platte.  Booher,  Dem., 
17,293;  Otis,  Rep.,  13,907;  Sisson,  Prog.  ,756; 
Moser,  Soc,  349. 

V.  County    of    Jackson.     Borland,  Dem.,  36.966; 

Orr,  Rep., 5,387;  Brown,  Prog.,  9,309;  Grant, 
Soc. ,  747. 

VI.  Counties  of  Bates,  Cass^  Cedar,  Dade,  Henry, 

Johnson,  and  St.  Clair.  Dickinson,  Dem., 
15,402;  Young, Rep.,  9,474;  Theilmau,  Prog., 
1,989;  Harrison,  Soc,  466. 

VII.  Countiesof  Benton,  Greene,Hickory,Howard, 
Lafayette,  Pettis,  Polk,  and  Saline.  Hamlin, 
Dem.,  21,953;  Lovan,  Rep.,  18,025;  Bobbins, 
Prog.,  1,436;  Behrens,  Soc,  827. 

VIII.  Countiesof  Roone,  Camden,  Cole,  Cooper, 
Miller,  Mouiteau,  Morgan,  and  Osage. 
Shackleford,  Dem.,  15,546;  Gentry,  Rep.,  13,- 
918;  Hertel,Soc,305. 

IX.  Countiesof  Audrain, Callaway, Franklin,  Gas- 

conade, Lincoln,  Montgomery,  Pike,  Ralls, 
St.  Charles,  and  Warren.  Clark,  Dem. ,  20,- 
058;  Brown,  Rep.,  14,733;  Meier,  Prog.,  896; 
Lemon,  Soc,  245;  Kolkmeier,  Soc.  Lab.,  26. 

X.  County  of  St.  Louis,  and  city  (part).  Curlee, 
Dem.,  30,153;  Meeker,  Rep.,  44,912;  Vogt, 
Prog.,  2,253;  Brandt,  Soc,  5,162;  Cox,  Soc. 
Lab.,  355. 

XI.  St.  LouisCity.  Igoe,  Dem.,  17,163:  Hamilton, 
Rep. ,  15,152;  Clark,  Prog.,  267;  Kumming, 
Soc,  965;  Spalti,  Soc.  Lab.,76. 

XII.  St.  Louis  City.  Collins,  Dem., 9,768;  Dyer, 
Rep.  ,12,047;  Mugau,  Prog.,  188;  Herriman, 
Soc,  651. 

XIII.  Counties  of  Bollinger,  Carter,  Iron,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Perry,  Reynolds,  St.  Fran- 
cois,St,Genevieve,  Washington, and  Wayne. 
Hensley,  Dem.,  15,776;  Reppy.  Rep.,  14,852; 
Spiller,  Soc.  ,819;  Scheidler,  Soc  Lab.,  41. 

XIV.  Counties  of  Butler,  Cape  Girardeau,  Chris- 
tian, Douglas,  Dunklin,  Howell.  Mississippi 
New  Madrid,  Oregon,  Ozark,  Pemiscot,  Rip- 
ley, Scott,  Stoddard,  Stone,  and  Tanev.  Rus- 
sell, Dem.,  23,295;  Brown, Rep, 22,266;  Brew- 
er, Prog. ,  901;  Kuecht,  Soc,  3,150. 

XV.  Counties  of  Barry,  Barton,  Jasper,  Law- 
rence, McDouald.  Newton,  and  Vernon. 
Decker,  Dem.,  19,827;  Manlove,  Rep..  18,471; 
Sims,  Prog.,  810;  Dal  ton,  Proh.,  316;  Carpen- 
ter, soc.  1,709;  Holbrook.Soc  Lab.,  109. 

XVI.  Countiesof  Crawford.  Dallas, Dent,  Laclede. 
Maries,  Phelps,  Pulaski,  Shannon,  Texas, 
Webster,  and  Wright.  Rubev,  Dem.,  16,340; 
Diftenderffer,  Rep..  13,057;  Bradford,  Prog., 
735;  Fouty,  Soc, 681. 

PRKSENT    STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Elliott  W.  Major;  Lieut.-Governor,  W.  R.  Painter. 
Secretary  of  St<»te,  Cornelius  Roach;  Auditor,  John  P.  Gor^ 
doi.;  Treasurer,  E.  P.  Deal;  Attorney-Genenii,  John  T.  Barker! 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Howard  A.  Gass;  all  Democrats' 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Henry  Lamm,  Rep.; 
Associate  Justices  :  Waller  W.  Graves,  Dem.;  A.  M.  Wood- 
son, Dem.;  H.  W.  Bond,  Dem.;  C.  B.  Faris,  Dem.;  R.  V, 
Walker,  Dem.;  John  C.  Brown,  Rep.;  Clerk,  J.  D.  Allen,  Dem. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Setxate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 26  76  102 

Republicans 8  65  73 

Progressive _0  1  1 

Democratic  majority.    18  10  28 


M I SSO  U  R I — Continued. 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1904. 


1904.  President. 
1904.  Governor . 
1906.  Sec.  State. 
1908.  President. 
1908.  Governor. 


Dem. 

296,312 
326,652 
292,421 
346,574 
340,053 


321,449 
29C.652 

283.417 
347,203 
355,932 


Proh. 
7,191 
5,591 

4,169 


•Soc. 
13.0m9 
11,031 

15,431 
14,505 


Pill. 

25,137  R 

30.10U  D 
9,004  D 
1,026  It 

15,879  R 


MONTANA. 


'  COCNTIES. 

v.   (31.) 


Beaverhead.. 

Blaine 

Broadwater.. 

Carbon 

Cascade 

Choteau 

Custer 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge.. . 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Granite 

Hill 

Jefferson 

Lewis&  Clarke 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Meagher 

Missoula , 

Musselshell.. 

Park 

Powell , 

Ravalli 

Rosebud  

Sanders 

Silver  Bow... 
Sweet  Grass.. 

Teton 

Valley 

Yellowstone . 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote 


Pkksioknt, 
1912. 


Wil- 

T.ift, 

son, 
Dem. 

713 

Hep. 

708 

218 

204 

451 

205 

796 

646 

1,63:5 

1,079 

402 

561 

1,068 

695 

719 

678 

1,197 

1,060 

1,39a 

745 

1,106 

493 

1,407 

683 

346 

195 

624 

536 

479 

239 

1,505 

1,062 

346 

218 

822 

506 

473 

321 

1,523 

589 

470 

483 

666 

609 

545 

335 

858 

316 

313 

392 

414 

257 

4,54'2 

2,232 

277 

181 

646 

612 

696 

668 

1,193 

1,004 

27,94118,512 

5,485    ..    . 

35.00|  23.19 

79,826 

Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

320 

50 

19 

766 

999 

259 

1,192 

1,165 
464 

1,104 

1,256 
929 
256 
545 
299 

1,375 
206 
45 
327 

1,773 
400 
687 
418 
896 
368 
375 

1,802 
424 
446 
858 

L386 

22.456 
28.' i3 


GOVKBNOB, 

1912. 


Stew- 
art, 
Dem. 


755 
264 
357 
622 

1,390 
360 
834 
568 

1,336 

1,346 

1,038 

1,309 
319 
516 
481 

1,221 
310 

1,071 
423 

1,276 
391 
768 
499 
716 
245 
378 

4,504 
243 
568 
541 

J724 

25,381 
2,431 
31.82 


Wil- 
son, 
Hep. 

~756 
258 
222 

1,072 

1,092 
615 

1.186 
932 

1,008 
773 
674 
926 
210 
706 
284 

1,026 
272 
490 
410 
837 
672 
791 
439 
395 
528 
337 

2,380 
308 
784 
762 

1,805 

22,950 


Ed- 
wards, 
Prog. 

214 

490 
203 
391 
722 
229 
9»6 

1,050 
360 
995 

1,343 
736 
275 
423 
236 

1,733 
138 
224 
265 

1,595 
246 
562 
323 
845 
280 
312 

1,070 
312 
292 
904 

1,124 


18,881 


28.76   23.67 
79, 778 


For  President  in  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  10,885 
votes;  Ch.inn,  Proh.,  32. 

For  Governor  in  1912,  Duncan,  Soc,  received 
12,566  votes. 

In  1912,  Prohibitionists  failed  to  file  electoral 
ticket  in  time  to  get  on  ballot. 

VOTE  KOK   REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Evans,  Dem. ,37,012;  Stout,  Dem.,  35,156;  McCor- 
mick, Rep.,  26,161;  Maddox,  Rep., 26,046;  Rankin, 
Prog.,  6,694;  Brinson,  Prog.,  6,166;  Duncan,  Soc, 
12,278;  Kent, .,9,430. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.  Mouse.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 16  54  70 

Republicans 18  36  54 

Progressives 4  ..  4 

Socialists 2  2 

Independents 11  2 

Majority 15D  8D 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Sam.  V.  Stewart,  Dem.  ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  W.  D.  McDowell,  Dem. ;  Secretary  of 
State,  A.M.  Alderson,  Dem.;  Attorney-General, 
D.  M.Kelly,  Dem.;  Treasurer,  W.  C  Rae,  Dem.; 
Auditor,  W.  Keating,  Dem.:  Superintendent  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  H.  A.  Davee,  Dem. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Theo.  Brantley, 
Rep.;  Justices,  Sydney  Sanner,  Dem;  Wm.  L. 
Holloway,  Rep.;  Clerk,  John  T.  A  they,  Rep. 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1904. 

Dem.    Mep.     Soc.  Proh.    Plu. 

1904.  Governor 35,377    26,957  3,431  ...       8,420  D 

1908.  President. ....  29,326    32.333  5,855   827     3,007  R 
1908.  Governor 32,282    30,792  5,112  ....     1,490  D 
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NEBRASKA— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

(93.) 


Adams 

Autelope 

Arthur 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte... 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Bun 

Butler 

V/**SS  •  ••••••••••• 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne — 

Clay 

Colfax 

Cumiug 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawes 

Dawson 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Dundy  

Fillmore 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Furnas 

Gage 

Garden 

Garfield 

Gosper 

Grant.. 

Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock  ... 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

JeM'erson 

Johnson  

Kearney 

Keith 

Keva  Paha.. . 

Kimball 

Knox 

Lancaster  ... 

Lincoln 

Logan  

Loup 

McPherson  . . 

Madison 

Merrick 

Morrill 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

<  >toe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Plielps 

Pierce  

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow. 
Richardson  . 

Rock 

Ballne 

py 

Baundera 

Bcott's  Bin  (T 
fee  ward 


PRESIDENT, 

1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


2.117 
1,238 

"57 

165 

1,960 

520 

651 

483 

2,061 

1.040 

1,  756 
2,009 
1,515 

26-1 
1,052 
348 
694 
998 
1,484 

2,  426 
612 
583 

1,613 
135 
823 

1,987 

12,953 

304 

1.736 

1,148 
657 

1,266 

2,593 
282 
234 
524 
93 
913 

2,086 

1,433 
922 
189 
471 

1,456 
122 

1,115 

1,399 
890 

1,012 
804 
221 
109 

1    --.; 

6.»;*.r) 

1,129 

163 

114 

180 

1.72(1 

961 

892 

716 

1.874 

1     12 

1,946 

'.'7  1 
948 

2,016 
996 
927 

1,980 

1,9-12 
2,080 


Taft, 
Hep. 

~  80l 

877 

'*53 

126 

570 

229 

281 

296 

1.081 

865 

823 

967 

722 

216 

689 

232 

557 

620 

759 

1,051 

409 

298 

451 

64 

582 

1. 324 

6,2L 

148 

972 

334 

293 

354 

1,336 

136 

192 

129 

82 

371 

1,047 

450 

325 

106 

128 

77* 

103 

481 

655 

672 

338 

188 

258 

73 

1,028 

2,566 

690 

97 

131 

114 

1.181 

526 

227 

630 

672 

7    - 

922 

101 

26 1 

694 

486 

a  1 

1,186 

404 
864 
814 
788 


Roose . 
velt, 
Prog. 


943 
947 


Debs, 
Soc 


128 

107 
942 
424 
653 
415 

1,256 

1,01'5 
586 

1, 132 

1,046 
265 
631 
281 

1,292 
390 
476 

1,874 
357 
610 

1,207 
157 
955 
934 

7,930 
347 
787 
779 
582 
815 

2,159 
369 
245 
283 
52 
376 
974 

1,054 
613 
246 
371 

1,196 

57 

544 

1,208 
649 
657 
236 
246 
208 
930 

4.143 
910 
110 
14* 
232 

1,016 

6;t:> 

400 

536 

842 

852 

1,054 

711 

190 

1,072 

461 

1,227 

782 
1, 

■ 

440 

1,610 

667 

968 


188 
50 

•  • 

35 
33 
51 
97 
57 
92 

261 
41 
40 

154 

9 

38 

229 
78 
52 
80 
30 

353 
50 
65 
76 
25 
24 

209 

2,154 

72 

78 

58 

120 
83 

173 
48 

135 

10 

7 

65 

249 
8 

14 
41 
60 

130 
19 
87 

226 
27 
44 
85 
70 
18 
81 

445 

400 
17 
U 
45 
56 
40 
75 
22 
58 
7* 
71 
68 
82 
76 
15 
45 
89 
191 
107 
56 
68 
71 
90 
230 
27 


GOVKRNOR, 

1914. 


More- 


head. 

ell, 

Dem. 

Uep. 

2.012 

1,989 

1,358 

1,437 

137 

72 

109 

131 

229 

192 

1,352 

1,416 

784 

470 

740 

595 

529 

609 

1,948 

2,135 

1,261 

1,275 

1,953 

1,298 

2.22:: 

1.831 

1,763 

1,243 

410 

391 

1,048 

1,272 

714 

434 

1,712 

1,670 

How- 


1,206 

1,631 

2,312 

780 

752 

1,303 

156 

947 

2,254 

13,710 

741 

1,677 

1,378 

764 

1,178 

2,714 

458 

299 

415 

179 

1,158 

1,  W-J' 

1,171 

1,000 

293 

534 

1,786 

177 

1,375 

1,534 

1,148 

1,012 

445 

317 

224 

2,026 

6,275 

1,477 

260 

156 

122 

1.690 

1,029 

481 

886 

1,588 

1 ,  55 
2,199 
1,178 

299 

91* 

1.212 

2.012 

1,061 

2,19* 
826 

2.  234 
1,196 

749 
1,963 


Counties. 


Prxsidknt, 
1912. 


Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton  

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston 

Valley 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 


Totals..., 
Plurality.. 
Percent |  43.74 

Whole  vote 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

—  630 
675 
375 
725 

1,491 
172 
834 
789 

1,182 
808 

1,168 
194 

1,886 


Taft, 

hep. 


377 
465 
151 
471 
703 

86 
436 
552 
699 
600 
536 

71 
962 


109008  54,216 

36,319 

21.73 


K»OSh. 

velt, 
Pro*. 


512 
595 
3% 
297 
964 
104 
492 
561 
906 
725 
915 
179 
1,086 


72,689 

29!  6i 


Debs 
Soc. 

123 

124 

63 

16 

87 
22 
63 
121 
91 
20 
79 
38 
86 


10,185 
4.  08 


249,481 


735 

976 
2,576 

566 

732 
1,876 

227 

994 
1,374 
9,862 

336 
1,710 

869 

863 
1.199 
1,427 

387 

318 

487 

115 

500 
1.59 
1,488 

856 

223 

426 
1,356 

108 

782 
1.434 
1,052 

88( 

358 

353 

28? 
1.414 
5.776 
1.492 

160 

239 

137 
1.668 
1,173 

471 
1,026 
1.199 
1.215 
1.560 
1,005 

262 
1  •''-•!  1902.  Governor. 

79»> 

H-:   W04.  President. 
1,100 

11  1904.  Govern  or.?102,568  111,711 

2.Cb9  1906<  Governor.    84,885    9 

41,  1;|(I>V  president.  181,099  126,997 

l--'  1908    Governor... 132,960  121,076 

,  S™'  1910.  Governor  .107.522  12 

^SS  1912.  Governor,  123,997  114,075 

W42' 

1,409:     'Majority.      $  Fusion. 


Governor. 
1914. 


More- 
head, 

Dim 

"721 
1,000 

541 

886 
1,755 

218 
1,054 
1.007 
1,563 

980 
1,262 

225 
1,617 


How- 
ell, 
Jtep. 

~  731 
696 
308 
579 

1,294 

22 

693 

1,004 

1,003 
978 

1,181 
170 

2,105 


120206  101228 

18.978 

60.361  42.41 

238,696 


For  Governor.  1914,  Sackett,  Prog.  ,  received  8,655 
votes;  Porter,  Soc,  5,734  ;  Wilson,  Proh  ,  2.873. 

For  President,  1912,  Chafin,  Proh.,  received  3,383 
votes. 

VOTE  FOB  REPRESENTATIVES  1 1ST  CONGRESS,  1912. 

Districts. 

I.  Maguire,  Dem.,  15  138;  Reavis,  Rep.,  15,462; 
Lyford,  Prog..  1,525. 

II.  Lobeck,  Dem.,  16,773;  Blackburn,  Rep.,  8,979; 
Merriam,  Prog.,  1,586;  Warren,  Soc. ,  1,314; 
Crowell,  Proh.,  193. 

III.  Stephens,  Dem.,  26.325;  Spillman,  Rep.  and 
Prog.,  17,967;  Woodcock,  Soc,  766;  Fitch, 
Proh.,  629. 

IV.  Rhodes,  Dem.,  16,921 ;  Sloan,  Rep.  and  Prog., 
21,711:  Milliken,  Soc,  628. 

V.  Shallenberger,  Dem.,  17,643;  Barton,  Rep.  and 
Prog.,  17,454;  Birrniugham,  Soc  and  Proh,, 
1,148. 

VI.  Tavlor,  Dem.,  20,086;  Kinkaid.  Rep.,  29,626; 
Chase,  Soc,  2,299;  Stebbius,  Proh.,  404. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 
Governor,  Jobn  H.  Morehead ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  James  Pearson;  Secretary  of  State,  C. 
W.  Pool;  Treasurer,  G.  K.  Hall;  .Auditor,  W.  H 
Smith;  Attorney-General,  W.  E.  Reed;  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  A.  O.  Thomas;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,- ; 

Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  Fred.Bpekman— 
all  Democrats,  except  Thomas  and  Beekmau, 
Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Manoah  B.  Reese; 
Justices,  Chas.  B.  Leiton.  Francis  G.  Hamer,  Jacob 
I'awcett,  William  B.  Rose.  John  B.  Barnes,  and 
Samuel  H.  Sedgwick;  Clerk,  H.  C.  Lindsay— all 
Republicans. 

STATE    LEniRT.ATCRE,  1915. 

Senate.    House.     Joint  Hallot 


Democrats... 

Republicans 


20 
13 


61 
39 


Democratic  Majority 

VOTE  ok    'I'll  K 

/Jem.'Pop. 

1900.  President.  114,013 

lhm. 
91,116 


22 

SIM 


7 
BTATK 

r»  p.  goc  i). 

121338       823 
96,471 


81 
29 


B  1900. 

J'n  h. 
3,655 


J'lu. 
7,822  R 


8,167 


51,876  138,558 


3,397    6,355  R 
Pop. 

7,412  20,618  86,682  R 
/'  »h. 
5,488 
5,1(16 
6  17'.' 
4.464 


5,122 

3.069 
9,964 


3.642 


9.143  R 

12,978  R 

4,102  D 

ll.s-4    !> 
16,861  R 

9.922  D 
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NEVADA. 


Counties. 
(16.) 


Churchill 

(.'lark , 

Douglas 

Elko 

Esmeralda.., 

Eureka , 

Humboldt... 

Lauder 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Mineral 

Nye 

Ormsby 

Storey 

Washoe , 

White  Pine  . 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote 


PRESIDENT, 

1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Taft, 
Hep. 

157 

Hoose- 

velt, 

Prog. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

349 

305 

211 

358 

114 

264 

108 

144 

80 

172 

22 

847 

395 

513 

253 

713 

246 

481 

379 

211 

69 

122 

21 

719 

207 

535 

339 

197 

69 

200 

53 

275 

99 

145 

28 

436 

131 

352 

239 

219 

59 

145 

131 

869 

349 

427 

718 

294 

150 

154 

65 

395 

162 

209 

82 

1,449 

644 

1,150 

362 

515 

259 

431 

302 

7,986 

3,196 

5,620 

3,313 

2,381 

.  m 

39.70 

15.88 

27.94 

16.47 

20,115 


Governor, 
1910. 


Dick- 
erson, 
Dem. 


332 
419 

233 
889 
1,344 
120 
911 
230 
284 
352 

""699 
358 
419 

1,394 
814 


8,798 
42.65 


Oddie, 
Rep. 


377 
c354 
217 
854 
1,543 
282 
783 
344 
287 
479 

i',357 

420 

457 

1,953 

728 


10,435 
1,637 
50.59 


20,626 


For  Governor  in  191o  Gegax.  Soc,  received  1.393 
votes. 


VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1912 

Tallman,  Dem.,  7,311;  E.  Boberts,  Rep.,  7,379; 
Springmeyer,  Soc, 2,072.    Roberts's  plurality,  68. 


PRESENT   8TATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Tasker  L.  Oddie;  Lieut. -Governor, 
G.  O.  Ross;  Secretary  of  State,  George  Brodigan; 
Treasurer,  William  McMillan  ;  Comptroller,  Jacob 
Eggers;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J. 
E.Bray;  Attorney-General,  Geo.  B.  Thatcher— all 
Dems.  .except  Oddie, Eggers  and  McMillan, Reps. 


JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  G.  F.  Talbot, 
Dem.  ;  Justices,  P.  A.  McCarran,  Dem.  ;  Frank 
H.  Norcross,  Rep.  ;  Clerk.  Joe  Josephs,  Dem. 


STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1913. 

Senate.  Souse.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 12  32  44 

Republicans 8  19  27 

Independent 11  2 

Socialists 11  2 


Democratic  majority.     2 


11 


13 


VOTE   OF   THE   STATE   SINCE  I960. 

Bern.  Rep.  Pop.    Soc.    Plu. 

1900.  President 6,347    3,849    2,498  D 

1902.  Governor 6,529  4,786     1,743  D 

1904.  President 3,982    6,867      344       925  2,885  R 

1906.  Governor. ....    8,686    5,338     ....        815  3,348  D 

Soc.      Ind. 
1908.  President 11,212  10,775  2,103     436     437  D 


NEW    JERSEY. 


Counties. 
(21.) 


Atlantic..  .., 

Bergen 

Burlington.., 

Camden 

Cape  May 

Cumberland , 

Essex 

Gloucester... 

Hudson 

Hunterdon.  . 

Mercer 

Middlesex  ... 
Monmouth  .. 

Morris ... 

Ocean 

Passaic , 

Salem , 

Somerset.  .., 

Sussex , 

Union 

Warren , 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1919. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


4,885 
9,978 
5,592 

10,812 
2,124 
3,858 

26,250 
3,364 

40,517 
4,103 
7,773 
8,186 
9,799 
5,628 
1,858 

10,810 
2,745 
3,146 
2.85: 
9,695 
4,663 


178289 

32,879 

41.22 


Taft, 

Rep. 


4,422 
5,078 
3,967 
7,911 

909 
1,895 
16, 994 
1,856 
8,763 
1,970 
5,676 
4,743 
3,683 
3,329 

919 
5,349 
1,803 
2,068 

890 
5,421 
1,411 

88,835 


Roose- 
velt, 
Pros. 


4,245 
8,594 
3,973 
8,718 
1,847 
4,097 

33,627 
3,108 

24,156 
1,470 
6,907 
5,061 
6,305 
4,440 
2,055 

11,701 
1,374 
2,059 
1,506 
8,429 
2,007 

145-110 


20.54   33.62 
432.534 


Governor, 
1913. 


field- 
er, 
Dem. 

~3,636 

11,301 
5, 054 
9,561 
1,745 
3,567 

25,310 
3,088 

42,041 
3,736 
7,211 
8,946 
8.969 
5,408 
1,683 
9,852 
2,508 
2,925 
2,628 
9, 938 
3,941 

173148 

32,850 

46.45 


7,496 
8,087 
5.811 

13. 184 
1,947 
3,115 

24,749 
3,089 

16,082 
2.548 
9,245 
6,492 
6,186 
4.568 
1,752 

10.367 
2,141 
2,679 
1,397 
7,388 
1,975 

140298 


37.38 
375,317 


Colby, 
Prog. 


828 
2,699 
1,329 
2,376 

480 

1,798 

11,452 

1,199 

4,473 

373 
1,498 
1,220 
1,430 
1,773 

907 
2,035 

539 

691 

296 
3,203 

533 


41,132 
ib!95 


For  Governor,  1913,  Reilly,  Soc,  received  13,977 
votes ;  Mason,  Nat.  Prog. ,  3,427 ;  Butterworth,  Soc 
Lab.,  2,460;  Dwyer,  Ind.,  875. 

For  President,  1912,  Debs.  Soc,  received  15,801 
votes;  Charin.Proh.,  2,878;  Reiuier,  Soc  Lab. ,1,321. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Camden,  Gloucester,  and  Salem. 

Nowroy,  Dem.,  13.271:  Browning,  Rep.,  24,- 
142;  Chenoweth,  Prog.,  387;  Day.  Nat.  Prog. , 
1,291 ;  Hartmeyer,  Soc,  1,469 ;  Higgins,  Roose. 
Prog. ,  735. 

II.  Counties  of  Cape  May,  Cumberland.  Atlantic, 

and  Burlington.  Baker, Dem.,  14,352;  Bacha- 
rach.Rep.,  21,448;  Bright,  Roose.  Prog., 2,276; 
Chapman,  Nat.  Prog.,  775;  McKeen,Soc.,673. 
Countiesof  Middlesex,Monmouth,  and  Ocean. 
Scully,  Dem.,  21,338;  Havens,  Rep.,  19,303; 
Easton,Nat.  Prog., 948;  Shupe,Soc.  ,536. 
Countiesof  Hunterdon,  SoEuerset.and  Mercer. 
Walsh, Dem.,  13, 766;  Hutchinson, Pep., 17,078; 
Thorn,  Roose  Prog.,  1,711;  Barrett,  Nat. 
Prog.,  326;  Alexander,  Soc,  561;  Phillips, 
Soc.  Lab.,  112. 
Counties  ot  Union, and  Morris.Tuttle,Jr.,Dem., 
15,718;  Capstick,  Rep.,  16,951;  Moy,  Roose. 
Prog.,  2  218;  Smith,  Nat.  Prog.,  368;  See- 
holzer,  Soc,  1,854 

Counties  of  Bergen.  Sussex,  Warren,  Passaic 
(part).  Hart,  Dem.,  16,286 ;  McDermut,  Ind. 
Dem.,  388;  Prince,  Rep.,  15,880;  Zabriskie, 
Rep.  ,1,549;  Reed, Nat.  Prog.,632;KrarTt,Soc., 
921;  Katz,  Soc.  Lab.,  233. 
County  of  Passaic  (part).  Cabell,  Dem., 
6,944;  Drukker,  Rep., 12,664;  Demarest,  Soc, 
3,370;  Jager,  Soc.  Lab. ,  191. 

VIII.  Counties  of  Essex  (part),  Hudson  (part). 
McDonald,  Dem.,  11,678;  Duffy,  Reg.  Dem., 
1,397;  Gray,  Rep.,  13,438;  Archibold,  Boose. 
Prog.,  2, 232 ;  Simms,  Nat.  Prog.,  191 ;  Morton, 
Soc,  963. 

IX.  County  of  Essex  (part).  Gregory,  Dem., 
8,069;  Seymour,  Dem.,  5,672;  Parker,  Rep. 
9,482;  Roper,  Roose.  Prog.,  738;  Roff,  Nat. 
Prog. ,  118;  Boh  n,  Soc,  1,342. 

X.  County  of  Essex  (part).  Townsend,  Dem.,  12,- 

278;  Doyle,  Jert  Priu.  Dem.,  387;  Lehlbacli, 
Rep. ,31,765 ;  Ford,  Roose.  Prog. ,1,425 ;  Weigaud 
Nat.  Prog.,  154;Goebel,Soc,  970. 

XI.  County  of  Hudson  (part).  Eagan,  Dem.,  17,551; 

Straus,  Rep.,  8,400;  Reilly,  Soc,  1,091. 
XII. County  ©f  Hudson  (part).     Hamill,  Dem., 
16,260:  Higginbotham,  Jr.,  Rep., 7,379;  Ander- 
son, Roose.  Prog..  1,313;  Parker, Nat.  Prog., 
19fl;  Power,  Soc,  831. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 
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PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 
Governor,  James  F.  Fielder,  Dem.;  Secretary  of  State,  D.  S- 
Crater,  Dem.;  Treasurer,  Edward  E.  Grosscup,  Dem.;  Comp- 
troller, Edward  I.  Edwards,  Dem.;  Attorney-General,  John  W. 
Wescott,  Dem.;  Adjutant-General,  Wilbur  F.  Sadler,  Jr.,  Rep.; 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Calvin  NT.  Kendall,  Dem.;  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance,  G.  M.  La  Monte,  Dem. 
JUDICIARY. 
Supreme    Court:    Chief    Justice,    Wm.    S.    Gummere,  Rep.; 
Associate  Justices,  C.  G.  Garrison,  Dem.,F.   J.  Swayze,  Rep.; 
T.IW.  Trenchard,   Rep.;  Charles  W.  Parker,  Rep.;  James   J. 
Bergen,   Dem.;  J.  F.  Minturn.  Dem.;  Samuel  K:ilisch,   Dem.; 
Chas.  C.  Black,  Dem.;  Cierk,  Win.  C.Gebhardt,  Dem. 
STATE    LEGISLATURE,   1915. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 11  38  49 

Democrats 10  "    22  32 


Republican  majority 

VOTE  OF  THE 

Don. 
1901.  (Governor..  166,681 
liH)4.  President. 164, 566 
1904.  (Governor.  179,719 

1907.  Governor..l86,300 

1908.  President. 182,567 


1  16  17 

STATE  SINCE  1901. 

Rep.  Soc.  I).  Proh.  Pin. 
183,814  3,489  5,365  17,133  R 
245,164  9,587  6,845  80,598  R 
231,363  8,858  6,687  51,644  R 
194,313  6,848  5,255  8,013  R 
265,326  10,253  4,934    82,759  R 


NEW     HAMPSHIRE. 


Counties. 
(10.) 


Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 
Merrimack  . . 
Rockingham 

Strafford 

Sullivan 


Total 

Plural  it}-.... 

Percent 

Scattering  .. 

Whole  vote.. 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem, 


1,862 
1,820 
2.765 
2,229 
3,752 
8.909 
4,741 
4.306 
3,468 
1,523 


Taft, 
Rep. 


1,741 

1.454 
2,114 

1,938 
3,520 
8,007 
4,632 
4,231 
2,962 
1,677 


Koose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


944 
881 
1,252 
1,103 
2.165 
4,586 
2,119 
2,465 
1,265 
1,014 


34,724132,927  17,794 

2.0971   

39.591  37.50   20.28 
2,616 

87.961 


G(.>  VK  KNOB, 
1914. 


Noone, 
Dem. 


1.841 
1,613 
1,923 
2,404 
3.211 
9.080 
4,904 
3,936 
3.320 
1,442 


33,674 

40.'  04 


Spaul- 

Alli- 

ding, 

son, 

Rep. 

Prog. 

2,597 

142 

2,393 

67 

3,489 

290 

3,130 

120 

4,611 

243 

10.831 

794 

6,162 

336 

6,185 

4 

4,738 

116 

2,277 

119 

46,413 

2,672 

12, 739 

•  •  • 

55.18 

a  06 

26 

84,108 

N  E  W  H  A M  PS H I  R E— Continued. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.    House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 17  251  268 

Democrats 6  153  159 

Progressives 15  6 


Republican  majority 

VOTE  OF  THE 

Dem. 

1884.  President..  39,187 
1888.  President..  43,382 


10  93  103 

STATE  SINCE  1884. 


Rep. 

43,250 
45,724 


1896   President.  21,650    5., 444 


Or. 
1,571 

Soc. 


Proh, 

552 
1.566 
Pop. 

779 


For  Governor,  1914,  Burke,  Soc.,  received  1,423 
votes. 

For  President  In  1912.  Debs,  Soc, received  1,981 
Votes;  Chaflu,  Proh., 535. 

For  Governorin  1912,  Morrill,  Proh.,  received  496 
votes;  Wilkins,  Soc.,  1,674. 

VOTE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,    1914. 

Stevens,  Dem.,  received  36.382  votes;  Gallinger, 
Rep.,  42,113;  Greer,  Prog.,  1,938;  Wilkins,  Soc, 
1,089. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 
Dis/i  irtx. 

I.  E.  E.  Reed,  Dem.,  19,140;  Sulloway,Rep.,  20,- 

657;   Shontell,   Prog.,   971;   Mills,   Soc,  561. 

II.  French,   Dem.,   16.101;    Wason.    Rep..   21,793; 

Weaver,  Prog.,  1,409;   Carriveau,   Soc,  493. 

PRKSKNT  STATK  QOVBBN1CKKT. 

♦Governor,  It.  II.  Hpauldin^,  p.  p. ;  Secretary  of 
Stale. Kdwn.nl  N.  Pearson,  Rep.  ;  Treasurer, Geo'rge 

E.  Farrand,  Dem.;  Auditor, Guy  H.  Cutter, Dem.; 
Adjutant-General,  Herbert  K.  Tutheriy,  Rep.; 
Attorney-General.  .1.    P.   Tuttle,   Rep, :  Super Fn- 

tendentof  Public  instruction,  Henry  C.  Morris. in. 
Rep.;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  R.  J.  Merrill, 
Rep. 

*(iovernor  elected  by  Legislature  which  con- 
vened January  1,  1913;  November,  1912,  election 
not  conclusive. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supremo  Court  :  Chief  Justice,  Frank  N.  Par- 
sons, Rep.  ;  Associate  .1  mm  ices,  Reuben  EC.  Wal- 
ker, Rep.;  John  E.  Young,  Rep.;  Robert  J. 
Peaslee,  Dem.;  William  A.  Pluinmer,  Dem.  ; 
Clerk,  Arthur  II.  (."base.  Rep. 


1900. 
1304. 
1906. 
1908. 
1908. 
1910. 


President. 
President. 
Governor. 
President. 
Governor. 
Governor.. 


35,489 
,  33,992 
37,672 
33,655 
41,386 
37,737 


54,803 
54,177 
40,581 
53,149 
44,630 
44,908 


S.Dnn.  Pi  oh. 


Plu. 
4,063  R 
2,342  R 

35,794  R 


1912.  Governor..  34,203 


1.090 
1,011 
1,299 
1,086 
1,022 
Proa. 
32,504  14,401 


790  *1,270 
749 
2,212 
905 
895 
449 
Snr. 


19.314  R 

20,185  R 

2,909  R 

19,494  R 

3,244  R 

7,171  R 


1,674      1,699  D 


Pop. 


NEW    MEXICO. 


Counties 
(86.) 


jGOVKRNOK, 
1911. 


Bernalillo. 

Chaves 

Colfax , 

Curry 

Dona  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 
Lincoln 
Luna... 
McKinley, 

Mora 

Otero 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra.... 

Socorro 

Taos.. 

Torrance 

Union 

Valencia. 

Total 
Plurality 
Percent 

Whole  vote 


2,85931.036  28.019 
..       3.017      .. 
51.001  46.06 
49,376 60.846 

For  Congress  in  19ti8the  Socialist  vote  was  1,056. 

VOTE  FOR   KKPKKSESTATIVKS  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Ferguson,  Dem.  ,  19,806;Hernandez,  Hep., 23,812; 
Wilson,  Prog.,  1,695;  Metcalf,  Soc,  l.lul. 

PRESENT  STATE  GO VKRN.M  KNT. 

Governor,  William  C.  McDonald,  Dem.;  Lieut. - 
Governor,  E.  C.  de  Baca,  Dem. ;  Secretary  of 
state,  Antonio  Lucero,  Dem.;  Treasurer,  ().  N. 
Marron,  Dem.;  Auditor,  Wm.  G.  Sarsrent,  Rep.  ; 
Attorney-General, Frank  W.Clancy,  Rep.;  Bupt. 
Education,  Alvan  X.White,  Dem. 
j  DDIOIABY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Clarence  J.  Rob- 
erts, Rep.;  Associate  Justice's,  Richard  H.  Hanna, 
Prog.,  and  Frank  W.  Parker,  Rep.  ;  Clerk,  Jose 
D.  Sena,  Rep. 

STATE  LKOISI.ATt'IlE,   1915. 

Senate.     House.    Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans  16 

Democrats 7 

Progressives 2 

Socialists 0 


29 

44 

18 

25 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Republican  majority.  6 


9 


15 
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NEW  YORK. 


y<>tk  for  representatives  in  congress,  1914. 
District. 

I.  Counties  of  Suffolk,  Nassau,  and  Queens  (part). 

Held   up  by   court  order. 

II.  County  of  Queens.  Caldwell,  Dean.,  21,330; 
Hopkins.  Rep.,  10,552;  Moriarty,  Prog., 
1,117;  Katz,  Soc.  2,352;  Ballou,  Proh.,  138; 
Gresser,    United    Dem.,    3  672. 

III.  County  of  Kings  (part).  Flynn,  Dem., 
11,298:  Serenbitz,  Rep.,  8,368;  Wicks,  Prog., 
782;  Klein,  Soc,  1,559;  Irvine,  Proh.,  104: 
Hunter,   Ind.   L.,   439. 

IV.  County  of  Kings  (part).  Dale,  Dem.,  7,860; 
Kissel,  Rep.  aud  Ind.  L.,  5,496;  Schaffer, 
Prog.,  1,404;  Lipes,  Soc,  1,870;  Hutchin- 
son,  Proh.,   94. 

V.  County  of  Kings  (part).    Maher,  Dem.,  11,754; 

Hobley,  Rep.,  S.327;  Gaynor,  Prog,  and  Ind. 
L..  2,512;  Vaugban,  Soc.,  1,058;  Tewy,  Proh,, 
yy . 

VI.  •County  of  Kings  (part).  Ross,  Dem.,  16,180; 
Rowe,  Rep.  and  Ind.  L.,  22,262;  Bacon, 
Prog.,  1,771;  Matchett,  Soc.,  919;  Snyder, 
Proh.,  219. 

VII.  County  of  Kings  (part).  Fitzgerald,  Dem. 
and  Ind.  'L.,  15,065;  Wilcox,  Rep.,  6,659; 
Allen,  Prog.,  603;  Fraser,  Soc.,  456;  Brown, 
Proh.,    89. 

VIII.  County  of  Kings  (part).  Griffin,  Dem.  and 
Ind.  L.,  20,213-  Clark,  Rep.,  9,935;  Schon- 
berg.  Prog.,  1,347;  Wettergren,  Soc.,  950; 
Wilson,    Proh.,   142. 

IX.  Counties  of  Queens  (part)  and  Kings  (part). 
O'Brien,  Dem.,  15,224;  Swift,  Rep.  and  Ind. 
L.,  18,547;  Larkin,  Prog.,  1,748;  Wright, 
Soc,    2,371;    Hoople,    Proh.,    212. 

X.  County  of  Kings  (part).     Ribey,  Dem.,  6,240; 

HaskeU,  Rep..  Prog,  and  Ind.  L.,  8,213; 
Smith,  Soc,  2,732;  Smith,  Proh.,  107;  Nel- 
son,    Ind.,    84;    Drescher,    AntKBoss,    2,884. 

XI.  Counties  of  Richmond  and  (New  York  (part). 
Riordan,  Dem.,  13,200;  Schofiekl,  Rep., 
7.6S0;  Mills,  Prog.,  928;  Rechow,  Soc.,  360; 
Horton,    Proh.,   218. 

XII.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Goldfogle,  Dem., 
American  and  Ind.  L.,  4  947;  Borowsky, 
Rep.   and  Prog.,   1,133;   London,   Soc.,  5,969. 

XIII.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Loft  Dem., 
American  and  Ind.  L.,  5,934;  March,  Rep. 
and  Prog.,   3,081;   White,   Soc,  1,177. 

XIV.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Farley,  Dem. 
and  Ind.  L.,  7,310;  LaGirardia,  Rep.,  5,331; 
Golden,  Prog.,  1,456;  Slobodin,  Soc,  1,534; 
Gillespie,    Proh.,    82. 

XV.  County  of  'New  York  (part).  Conry,  Dem. 
and  Ind.  L.,  13,846;  Ehrhorn,  Rep.  and 
Prog.,  6,698;  Cla,essens,  Soc.,  644;  Leigh, 
Proh.,   90. 

XVI.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Dooling.  Dem. 
and  Ind.  L.,  12,874;  Stowed.  Rep.,  6,012; 
Moran,  Prog.,  1.156;  FiekLman,  Soc.,  486; 
Lindsay,  Proh.,  60. 

XVII.  Countv  of  New  York  (part).  Carew,  Dem., 
10,243;  Bates,  Rep.,  Prog,  and  Ind.  L., 
7.851;  Wood,   Soc.,   919;   Myers,   Proh.     64. 

XVIII.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Patten, 
Dem.  and  Ind.  L.,  12,434;  Francis,  Rep. 
and  PTOg..  8,804;  Ramon,  Soc,  2,047; 
Shedd,   Proh.,   69. 

XIX.  County  of  New  York  (part).  Butterwieser, 
Dam.  10,150;  Attinger,  Rep.,  9,588;  Chand- 
ler, Prog,  and  Ind.  L.,  10,682;  lngennan, 
Soc.    873;    Perry.    Proh..    73. 

XX.  Counties  of  Bronx  (part)  and  Westchester 
(part).  Cantor,  Dem.,  4,843;  Siegel,  Rep., 
Prog,  and  Ind.  L.,  4,923;  Schmidt,  Soc, 
1,356;    Gushing.    Proh.,    55. 

XXI  Counties  of  New  York  (part)  and  Bronx 
(part).  Hul'bert,  Dem.  and  Ind.  L.,  11,575; 
Ansorge,  Rep.  and  Prog.,  9,826;  Lapollo, 
Soc,    1.106;    Hull,    Proh.,    100. 

XXII  Counties  of  New  York  (part)  aud  Bronx 
(part).  Bruckner.  Dem.,  17,886;  Kuerzi, 
Rep  ,  Prog,  and  Ind.  L.,  8.900;  McDonald, 
Soc',  1,770;  Dutt,   Proh.,  128. 


NEW  YORK— Continued. 


District. 

XXIII.  Counties  of  New  York  (part)  and  Bronx 
(part).  Goulden,  Dem..  18,822;  Mies,  Rep. 
and  Ind.  L.,  12,000;  Ayres,  Prog,  and  Bus. 
Men's  L.,  8,228;  Rubinow,  Soc,  3,378; 
Greene,   Proh.,   154. 

XXIV.  Counties  of  New  York  (part)  and  West- 
chester (part).  Oglesby,  Dem.,  17,605;  For- 
ster,  Rep.,  16,554;  Smith,  Prog.,  3,143;  Ben- 
son, Soc.,  2,238;  Victor,  Proh.,  181;  Fair- 
child,   Ind.   L.,   497. 

XXV.  Counties  of  Rockland  and  Westchester 
(part).  Taylor,  Dem.,  14,369;  Husted,  Rep., 
17,888;  Mertz,  Prog.,  1,504;  Kobbe,  Soc, 
527;  Pew,  Proh..  335. 

XXVI.  Counties  of  Dutchess,  Orange  and  Put- 
nam. Abbott,  Dem.  and  Prog.,  14,412; 
Piatt,  Rep.,  21,634;  Schefer,  Soc..  472; 
Peabody.    Proh.,  784. 

XXVII.  Counties  of  Columbia,  Greene,  Schoharie, 
Sullivan,  and  Ulster.  MeClellan,  Dem., 
18,074;  Ward.  Rep.  and  Prog.,  22,505; 
Wheden,  Soc..  424;  Palmer    Proh.,   1,432. 

XXVIII.  Counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer  (part). 
Ten  Eyck,  Dem.  and  Prog.,  24,405;  San- 
ford,  Rep.,  27,158;  Dugan,  Soc,  531;  Ack- 
ert,    Proh.,   268. 

XXIX.  Counties  of  Saratoga,  Warren,  Washing- 
ton, and  Rensselaer  (part).  Farrell,  Dem. 
and  Prog.,  15,171;  Parker,  Rep.,  29,454; 
Hall,   Soc,  680;  Cole.  Proh..  973. 

XXX.  Counties  of  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Schenectady.  Wilson,  Dem.,  9,950; 
Charles,  Rep.,  16,1521;  Akin,  Dem.  and 
Prog.,  5,105;  Callery,  Soc.,  5,705;  Brooks, 
Proh.,   1,704. 

XXXI.  Counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  and 
St.  Lawrence.  Cooney,  Dem.,  7,850;  Mer- 
ritt,  Rep.,  17,720;  'Hadley,  Prog.,  5,351; 
Mclllmoyle,  Proh.,  889;  Daniels,  Ind.  L.,  675. 

XXXII.  Counties  of  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Madison, 
and  Oswego.  Fitzgibbons,  Dem.,  11,544; 
Mott,  Rep.  and  Prog.,  21,684;  Chase,  Soc., 
716;    Groat,    Proh.,   1,889. 

XXXIII.  Counties  of  Herkimer  and  Oneida.  Tal- 
cott,  Dem.,  15,035;  Snyder,  Rep.,  21,144; 
Spitzle,  Prog..  2,582;  Endres,  Soc.,  638; 
iSebolefield,    Proh.,    791. 

XXXIV.  Counties  of  Broome,  Chenango,  Dela- 
ware, and  Otsego.  West,  Dem.,  12,564;  Fair- 
child,  Rep.,  22,786;  Barnes,  <Prog.,  4,582; 
Ammerman,    Soc.,    621;    Barnes,    Proh.,    28. 

XXXV.  Counties  of  Cortland  and  Onondaga. 
Clancy,    Dem.,   15,131;  Magee,   Rep.,   23,C75'; 


Tilroe,     Prog..    3.211;    Dennis.     Soc,    1,169; 
DuTOll,    Proh.,    1,138. 

XXXVI.  Comities  of  Cayuga,  Ontario,  Seneca, 
Wayne,  and  Yates.  Kelly,  Dem.,  10,970; 
Payne,  Rep.,  22,523;  Parker,  frog.,  2.278; 
Manning,   Soc,    466;    Brown,    Proh.,   1,995. 

XXXVII.  Counties  of  Chemung,  Schuyler,  Steuben, 
Tioga,  and  Tompkins.  Seeley,  Dem.,  14,056; 
Pratt,  Rep.,  16,0S1;  Van  Duzen,  Prog., 
2,075;  BhankSbiSoc.,  8,438;  Arland.  Proh.,  721. 

XXXVIII.  County  of  Monroe  (part).  Deeker, 
Dem..  8,882;  Dunn,  Rep.,  21.250;  Arnold, 
Prog.,    5,324;    Baoh,    ■ ,    1,439. 

XXXIX.  Counties  ■  of  Genesee,  Livingston,  Or- 
leans, Wyoming,  and  Monroe  (part).  Bowen, 
Dem.,  9/776;  Danforth,  Rep.,  23,694;  Au- 
thaun,  Prog.,  2,027;  O'Reruth,  Soc,  47S; 
Rumsey,    Proh.     1,178. 

XL.  Counties  of  Niagara  and  Erie  (part).  Git- 
tins,  Demi.,  12,897;  Dempsey,  Rep.,  22,324; 
Ferguson,  Prog..  2.395;  Moffett,  Soc,  S40; 
Brighton,    Proh.,    357;    Fisher,    ,    73. 

XLI.  County  of  Erie  (part).  Smith,  Dem.,  11,915; 
Eberle,  Rep.,  11,324;  Meyer,  Prog.,  6,488; 
Barnard,   ,    1.419;   Mair,    ,    246. 

XLII.  County  of  Erie  (part).  Driscoll,  Dem., 
13,081;  Ticknor.  Rep.,  12,633;  Smith,  Prog.. 
1.265;  Sohembs,  ,  6S&;  Kyser,  ,  198. 

XLIII.  Comities  of  Alleganv.  Cattaraugus,  and 
'Chautauqua.  Wyvell,  Dem.,  7,619;  Hamil- 
ton, Rep.,  20,726;  Pen  wick,  Prog.,  2,119; 
Shafer.    Soc.,    1,577;  Woodruff,    Proh..  2,159. 
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Counties. 
(62.) 


Albany 

Allegauy 

Bronx , 

Broome 

Cattaraugus... 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua  . . 

Chemung 

Chenango  

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton.  .  .. 

Herkimer 

JelTerson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Nassau 

New  York.... 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Kensselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence.. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.. 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca  

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkin* 

iter 

Warren 

Washington.  . 

Wayne 

Westchester.. 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent  

Whole  vote. 


Population 

by 

1910 

Census. 


173,666 
41,412 

"  78,809 
65,919 
67,106 

105,126 
54,662 
35,575 
43,230 
43,658 
29,249 
45,576 
87,661 

528,985 
33,458 
45,717 
44,534 
37,615 
30,214 
4,373 
56,356 
80,297 
1,634  351 
24,849 
38,03 
39,289 

283,212 

57,56 

83,930 

2,762,522 

92,036 

154,157 

200,298 
52,286 

115  751 

71,664 

47,216 
14,665 
284,041 
122,276 
85.969 
46,873 
89,005 
61,917 
88  235 

14,004 

26,072 

83,362 
96,138 

25,624 

91,769 
32,223 
47.77m 
50,172 

81,880 


Chikf  .Jud«k,  Court 
of  Appkals,  1914. 


Sea- 
bury, 
Dem. 


14.934 
2.010 

44,747 
5,196 
3,615 
3,627 
4.696 
5,843 
2,2^5 
2,486 
3,876 
1,639 
2,692 
6,182 

47,047 
1.829 
3,079 
3,176 
1,850 
2,011 
607 
4,450 
4,339 
113,950 
1,795 
2,648 
2,481 

20,518 

4,008 

7,062 

135,690 

8,189 

10,831 

13,913 
3,529 
7,361 
1,702 
4,413 
3,627 
1,075 

33,130 

13,140 
8,109 
3,718 
4.084 
1.474 
4,630 
2,169 
1,051 
1,895 
5.586 
6,783 
3,125 
1,813 
2.305 
5,558 
2,216 

8,599 
21,277 

1,906 
86,5 


Chase, 
Rep. 


26  042 
4,198 

19,773 
8.806 
6,292 
6,433 
8,560 
4,014 
3,995 
3,85 
4,789 
3.548 
4,726 
9,398 

29,699 
3,064 
4,026 
4,381 
4,089 
3,936 
421 
5,645 
8,163 

78,852 
2,562 
4,197 
4,612 

26,280 
6,089 
7,401 

63,966 
7.637 

15,143 

20,847 
5,727 

10,470 
3,5"0 
7,247 
5,123 
1,310 

15,100 

13,839 
4,335 
3,489 
8,752 
7,143 
7,182 
8,337 
1,675 
2.833 
6,753 
8,546 
3,410 
2,482 
3,333 
9,033 
3,903 
5,820 
5,336 

24,660 
3,489 
2.214 


9,113,279646,401594,414 
56,054     ... 
58    44.69 
1,380,496 


Bou- 
din, 
See. 


431 

156 

6,253 

255 

404 

262 

929 

157 

76 

57 

43 

61 

151 

203 

2,564 

72 

24 

911 

52 

91 

7 

220 

297 

11,513 

25 

35 

234 

1,668 

348 

130 

12,074 

332 

482 

1,141 

70 

224 

41 

77 

129 

11 

2.568 

358 

217 

131 

127 

190 

3,866 

48 

20 

45 

370 

196 

123 

65 

117 

126 

137 

126 

70 

1,010 

42 

34 


GOVKBNOR,    1914. 


Glynn, 
Dem. 


11,540 

1,032 

26,427 

3,220 

2,235 

2,330 

2,097 

3,232 

822 

2,337 

2,449 

767 

1.112 

3,782 

23,340 
1,016 
1,865 
1,650 
1,138 
1,244 
440 
3,364 
2,642 

73. 566 
1,253 
1,627 
1,568 
9,791 
2,702 
4,726 

90,666 
3,353 
7,312 

11,774 
2,045 
5,281 
1,090 
2,885 
1,558 
606 

21,808 

10,935 
5,768 
1,843 
3,041 
3,308 
3,547 
885 
372 
1,286 
3, 208 
5,658 
2,016 
835 
1,319 
8, 456 
1,360 
1,930 
1,624 

14,723 

1,001 

492 


Whit- 
man, 
Rep. 

86,718 

4,401 

29,865 

6,858 

6,401 

6,819 

10,586 

4,093 

3,453 

3,838 

4,936 

3,738 

4.558 

9.838 

49,662 

3,127 

4,119 

4,231 

4,363 

3,334 

417 

5,716 

8.613 

95.382 

2,559 

4,335 

4,680 

33,587 

6,000 

8,547 

85,478 

10,926 

14,566 

21.427 

5,972 

10.334 

3,835 

7,556 

4,337 

1,265 

22.043 

13, 729 

5,477 

,3,790 

9,767 

7,191 

7,013 

2.240 

1.340 

2,946 

5,620 

9.487 

3.243 

8,804 

3,340 

9, 263 

4,085 

6,225 

5,798 

26,179 

4,080 

2,179 


52,225    412,253,  686,701 

145,432 

3.92       28.63[      47.69 
1,439,969 


Sulzer, 
Am. 


United  States 
Senator,  1914. 


President, 
1912* 


Gerard, 
Dem. 


1,999 
686 

3,777 

3,062 
966 
48 
708 

1,621 

1,943 
191 
900 
532 

1,984 
765 
905 
255 
103 
332 
242 
756 
2 
375 
931 

9,368 
230 
440 
487 

1,025 
816 
664 

9,905 
829 
970 
934 
788 

•  *  •  • 

280 
924 

2, 330 
386 

1,538 
661 
376 
883 
418 
850 

1, 085 

1,324 
594 
459 

*i,831 

778 
1,009 
526 
1,362 
439 
455 
4-ii 
971 
401 
317 


70,655 
"4.' 90 


14,340 
1,608 

40,083 
5.  014 
3,054 
3,461 
2,971 
4,561 
1,932 
2,512 
3,739 
1,515 
2,529 
5,968 

29. 309 
1,324 
1,932 
2,029 
1,555 
2,533 
461 
4,064 
3,904 
108, 054 
1,626 
2,022 
2.277 

12.844 

3,778 

6,352 

123, 182 

5,130 

10,370 

12. 568 
3.024 
5.864 
1.473 
3,888 
3,232 
986 

32,267 

11,788 
7,990 
3,330 
3,523 
4,234 
4,337 
2,124 
966 
1,715 
4,751 
6,319 
3,019 
1,357 
1,976 
5,425 
2.016 
2, 659 
2,149 

19,794 
1,378 


6,518  4,891 


10,205 
5,111 
4, 096 
3,813 
4,783 
3,558 
4,718 
9,52! 

47,611 


3,073  2,070 
4,062  2,706 
4,436  2.550 


4.293 
3,237 
429 
5,847 
8,306 


4,937 
6.003 
3,341 
3,322 
4,599 
2.233 
4,511 
8,865 
33.518 


7,949 
4, 820 

5,788 
7,899 


2.586 
3.487 
2.428 
6,577 


2.656 
3,647 
492 
5.120 
6.054 


81,436,109748 
2,565  2,338 
4,922|  3,201 
4.520  3.160 

33.61917,863 


6,168 
7,524 


4,507 
0 


67,842166157 
10.875  7,647 
14.55712.182 
81,16715,837 

5,905  4,728 


10,527 
3.  775 


7,645  5,256 
5.120  5,338 


1.316, 
15,922 
13,800 
4,474 
3,668 
8,866 
7,115 
7,658 
2,362 
1,702 
3,014 
7,172 
8,541 
3,531 
2.  728 
3,406 
9,044 
4,003 
6,006 
5,478 
24,055 
3,998 
2,  229 


571,010 

'42.' 04 


9,402 
2,14 


1.321 
28.044 
11.683 
8, 437 
4,241 
5,329 
5,292 
5,345 
3, 3">5 
1,416 
8.678 
7,396 
7,878 
3,864 
2,400 
3.272 
8.610 
2.802 
;; , 555 

2L  I61 1 

2,. -.40 
1.456 


1,358,651 


639,112655475 
67,693200047 
47  04j  41.88 


3,317  2,733 
4,0421  1,609 
3,903'  1.206 
3.740:  1,318 
2.9581  1,629 
4, 731 I  1,895 
8,910  2,126 
19.182  26.353 


3,126 
3,930 
3.741 
3.231 
2.711 
454 
4,665 
6,692 


1.720 
1,363 
2.173 
2.061 
818 
163 
3.128 
3.603 


51, 239  71, 173 
2.064    1,618 


3, 726 
3,490 


1,786 

2.709 


16,876  14.919 
5.040  1,894 
4,608;  6.563 

63, 107 '98, 985 
5,654:  4,256 

11.245!  8.332 

16,202  10,694 
4,897;  2.278 

10.360!  3,509 
8.988  1.365 
5,996  3.950 
5,1381  1,696 
1,867  593 
9.201  14,9,57 

10.8531  3.735 
3,035  3.771 
2,217  2.302 
8.403  4  281 
6,398  2.219 
6.829  2  640 
2.3*19  580 
1,649|  526 
2,3361  1.081 
5,983,  4,109 
5.590,  5,484 
3.037  961 
2.642  1052 
2.237.  2.O68 
7,482    2.951 


8,153 

4.593 

4,769 

15.838 


1.608 
2.  61.5 

15,051 


2,836   2,270 
1.793       905 


455428  390021 


2S.681  24.57 


1,587,983 


1914  vot< — for  Governor  on  Independent  League  ticket  Glynn  received  126.259  votes  and  on  No 
Party  ticket ,  ::,T'i  1  :  Sulzer  on  Proh.  ticket  received  54,189  and  ouNo Party  ticket,  1,426;  Davenport, 
Prog., 4  strebel,  ;,Tt*:J;  Hunter,  Boo. -Lab.,  2,360. 

Fori.s.  Senator  on  [ndependent  League  ticket,  Gerard  received  409  votes;  Colby,  Prog.,, 
61,977:  Russell.Soc.,  56,266;  Baldwin,  Proh., 27 318:  Archer,  Soc.-Lab.  ,:{,064. 

ForChief  Justice  <  Mint  of  Appeals— Seaburv  on  Prog.,  3,646  votes  aud  on  Independent  League, 
421;  Hart,  Proh..  28,337; Seidel,  Boa- Lab.,  5,0f>l. 

1913 Vi  ■ef.Jud-eofCtourtof  Appeals— liartlett,    Dem.,   600,375;  Werner,  Rep.,  597,357;' 

Hand,  N  p.,  195,097; Slobodln, 80c.,  61,688:  Manlerre,  Proh.,  17,279. 

l9l2vote  Governor— Sulser, Dem. ,649.559;  Hedges.  Rep.,  444,105;  Straus.Prog.  aud  Ind. 
League, 898,188;  Russell,  Boc., 4)6.917. 

'Debs,  Boc,  received  63,381. 
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VOTE  OF  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK    FOR  PRESIDENT,  1  91  2,  AND    GOVERNOR,  1  91  4. 


M'HATTAN  &  BRONX. 

MANHATTAN. 

BROOKLYN. 

Prksidknt,  1919, 

Govrunor.   1014. 

DlST. 

PuEsmsNT,  1912. 

Governor,  1914 

DlST. 

R'velt, 
Prog. 

Glynn, 
Bern. 

Dern, 

Kep. 

1,449 
1,198 
1,256 
1,065 
1.397 
2,682 
1,816 
1,457 
1,602 
1,810 
1,843 
1,195 
1,478 
1,878 
4,904 
1,806 
4,685 
2,132 
5.860 
1,959 
5,234 
2,288 
11,377 
1,325 
3.241 
2  436 
2,957 
1,638 
3,635 
2,912 
5,013 

Amer. 

Wilson, 
Dem. 

Taft, 
Rep. 

H'velt, 
Prog. 

Glynn, 
Dem. 

Whit'n, 
Kep. 

3,099 
1,270 
1.254 
2,219 
5,721 
3.395 
2,186 
1,725 
6,424 
4,069 
4,246 
5,335 
2.266 
1,616 
2,485 
8,217 
4,950 

10,111 
2,613 
4,512 
1,597 

10,072 
5,000 

Sulzer, 
Amer. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

3,599 
3.411 
4,941 
2,879 
5.044 
1,860 
4,410 
2,211 
3,988 
2,218 
5,132 
4,643 
4.092 
4.609 
5.090 
4,047 
4,893 
3,988 
7,051 
4,090 
4.846 
4.001 

11,249 
3,002 
3,699 
3,034 
3,329 
2,  370 
4,287 
5,878 
3.916 

10,968 
5,445 
9,387 
8,550 

1,234 

764 

709 

735 

1,181 

1,704 

1,180 

686 

966 

1.229 

1,170 

915 

1,042 

1.690 

3.380 

1,200 

2.645 

1.374 

3,181 

1,068 

2,460 

1,074 

5, 135 

820 

2,271 

1,173 

2, 2o2 

873 

2,573 

2,043 

2.140 

3.683 

1.930 

3,264 

3.413 

1,291 
1,625 
1,712 

1,389 
1,304 
1.870 
1.607 
2.313 
1,393 
2,198 
1.482 
1.257 
1,698 
1  229 
3,014 
1,439 
3.219 
1.721 
4.790 
1.586 
4,806 
1.914 
8,910 
1,354 
2,113 
3.137 
1,927 
1,655 
2,592 
3.779 
4,938 
7,250 
8,384 
7,872 
5,217 

98,985 

2,641 
3,102 
3,677 
2,193 
3,729 
1,193 
2,996 
1,940 
2,401 
1,724 
3,809 
3,083 
2,967 
3,583 
2,988 
3,171 
2,595 
2,936 
4,492 
2,860 
3,089 
3,126 
7,726 
2,299 
2,250 
2,212 
1,907 
1,746 
2,757 
2  841 
2,633 

66 
463 
318 
938 

68 
900 

72 
922 

61 
880 

66 
293 

51! 

78 
126 
116 
190 
159 
264 
268 
251 
231 
667 
261 
117 
734 

65 
317 
175 
220 
568 

9,905 

*78 ; 

1,039 
463| 

1,662' 
5351 

1 

2 

b 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

4,077 
4,091 
4,493 
4,056 
4,582 
3,049 
4,301 
4,347 
7,765 
4,771 
4.559 
5,489 
3,823 
3,908 
4,529 
7,972 
3,877 
7,355 
3.476 
4,094 
2,107 
8,150 
4,926 

2,003 
774 
861 
2,077 
2,950 
1,902 
1,377 
1,164 
2,782 
2,348 
2,454 
3,080 
1,546 
1,110 
1,664 
3,440 
2,677 
4,821 
1,503 
2,218 
1,018 
4,794 
2,675 

2,161 
1.433 

1,082 
2,370 
3,830 
2,847 
1,831 
1,572 
5,156 
2.910 
2,902 
3,597 
1,783 
1,614 
1,745 
6,078 
3,430 
6,453 
1.862 
2,884 
1,711 
6,848 
5.084 

71, 173 

2,470 
2,782 
3,269 
2,579 
2,672 
1,865 
3,102 
3,160 
5.343 
3,019 
2,866 
3,892 
2,445 
2,420 
3,212 
6,154 
2,258 
5,564 
2.264 
2,608 
1,209 
5,132 
3,290 

84 
71 
44 

457 
314 

863 
114 
69 
485 
115 
121 
204 
285 
378 
139 
708 
211 
354 
416 
278 
619 
1,084 
2,005 

25 

Total 

109,  748 

51,239 

73,566 

95,382 

9,368 

26 
27 

QUEENS. 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

1 

2 
3 
4 

Total 

5,908 
5,807 
9.424 
6,905 

28,044 

1,799 
1,452 
9,245 
2,705 

2,184 
2,857 
4,272 
5,654 

4,636 
4,682 
7,406 
5,084 

21,808 

3,701 
3,335 

7,078 
7,929 

167 
196 
657 
518 

90,666 
*  1,198 
7,747 
3,865 
6,919 
6,698 

85,478 
*855 
8,923 
3,942 
8,625 
7,520 

9,201      14,967 

22,043 

1,538 

34 
35 

RICHMOND. 

Total 

166, 157 

63,107 

Total  |       8,437!       3,0351       3,7711      5,768|      5,477|         376 

Gr'd                                  1                1               1               i 

*26,427 

*29,865 

•3,7771 

Total 

312.386 

126,582 

1   188,896 

218,235 

'  238,245 

24.964 

VOTE    OF    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK    FOR    MAYOR,    1913. 


M'H 

TAN  &  BRONX. 

Dist. 

McCall 

Dem. 

Mitchel 

Pus. 

Russell 
Soc. 

BROOKLYN. 

1  Dist. 

McCall 
Dem. 

Mitchel 
Fus. 

Russell 

Dist 

McCall 
Dem. 

Mitche! 
Pus. 

Russell 
Boc. 

Dist. 

McCal  1 
Dem. 

Mitchel 
Fus. 

Russell 
Boc. 

Soc. 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

Total 

4.469 
3,134 
3,413 
2,917 
7,508 
2,759 
2,540 
2,354 
2,330 
2,142 
2,801 
4,699 
2,528 
7.456 
3,881 
6.473 
6,683 

8.936 
3,291 
7,328 
3,800 

15,989 
2.201 
4,564 
4,533 
3,886 
2,534 
5,619 
5,993 
7,626 

14,351 
6,374 

13.804 

10,854 

382 

711 

332 

890 

646 

595 

146 

909 

72 

315 

146 

638 

420 

1,422 

859 

2.044 

1,016 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

Total 

2,264 
2,377 
1,393 
4,807 
3,596 

3.965 
6,056 
2,918 
13.709 
8,243 

899 

1 

2 
3 
4 

3.448 
3,581 
4.703 
2,888 
4,466 
1,361 
3,597 
2.367 
3,401 
1.850 
4,185 
4,524 
3.720 
3.935 
3.317 
3,478 
2,968 
3.237 

2,305 
2.207 
2,049 
2,107 
2,415 
3,961 
2, 885 
2.846 
2,225 
3,536 
2.982 
2,083 
2,295 
3,049 
6,639 
2,993 
6.520 
3,444 

54 
499 

229, 
656 
103. 
677 
143 
690 
159 
663 
157 
3351 
97 
214! 
133, 
264 

227; 

540 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

2,906 
3,355 
3,861 
2,904 
2,640 
1,977 
3,553 
3,456 
5.430 
3,282 
3,116 
3,798 
2,949 
2,946 
3.794 
6,019 
2,289 
5,114 

4,365 
2,245 
2,131 
4.883 
7  578 
5,280 
3,  613 
2.932 
9,252 
5,532 
5,628 
7,368 
3,611 
3.092 
3,828 

11  524 
6,764 

12,557 

159 

127 

68 

401 

232! 

806; 

165 

148 
598 
162 
160 
244 
332 
299, 
259 
555 
231 
397. 

563 

824 

1.725 

2,201 

5 
6 

77,826 

137,074 

11,560 

7 

QUEENS. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

2 
3 
4 

Total 

4,466 
4,877 
6,154 
4,600 

5,762 

5,811 

11.832 

10,874 

557 

430 

1,516 

362 

13 
14 
15 

20,097 

34,279 

2,865 

Rl 

16 
17 
18 

Total 

Gr'd 

Total 

6,883 

8,604 

249 

129,113178,224 

17,383 

233.919l358,181 

32,057 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  OF   NEW  YORK  SINCE  1894. 


18G4.Gov... 

1896.  Pres... 

1897.  Ch.  Jus 

1898.  Gov . . . 
1900.Gov... 
1900.  Pres... 
1902.Gov.... 
1904.  Pres... 


Dem. 
+517,710 
4551,369 

554,680 
,  643.921 
.  693.733 
,5678.386 
,  656.347 
.  683,981 


Rep. 
673,818 
819,838 
493  791 
661,707 
804,859 
821,992 
665.150 
859,513 


Gr. 
15,868 
17,667 
20,854 
23.860 
13.493 
12,622 
15,886 
36,883 


Proh. 
23.526 
16,052 
19,653 
18,383 
22.704 
22  043 
20,490 
20,787 


Pin. 

156,108  R 

268.469  R 

60,889  D 

17,786  R 

111,126  R 

143,606  R 

8,803  R 

175,552  R 


Dem. 

1904.Gov 733,704 

1906.Gov 691,105 

1908.Gov 735,189 

1908.  Pres 667,468 

1910.  Gov 689,700 

1912.Pres 655.475 

1912.Gov.....  649,559 


Rep.    Prcg.     Soc.      Plu. 

813,964    36,257  80,560  R 

749,002    21,751   57,897  R 

804,651    33,994  69,462  R 

870,070   38.451  202,602  R 

622  299   48,529  67,401  D 

455,428  390,021  63,381 200.047  D 
444,105  393,183  56,917  205,454  D 


*  Vote  of  Bronx  County,  30th,  32d,  33d,  34th  and  35th  Districts  respectively,    f  Populist  vote,  11,049. 
27,20".'.      %  National  Democratic  vote,  18,950    §  Social  Democratic  vote,  12,869. 


Dem.  Reform  vote. 


790 


Election  Returns. 


VOTE   FOR   STATE   SENATORS  FOR   1915-1916   BY  DISTRICTS. 


Democrat. 


Republican. 


1  Weed 14,034  Thompson 16,137 

SiPatton 26.5-S5  Willand 16,32:; 


Cullen 10,296 


9,895 

.15,421 


Wise 

Heffernan 

Carswell.. 

Carroll 9.912 

Fennelly 18,270 

Nova 7,685 

Torborg 12,290 

Sullivan 8,221 


12-DolI 7,687 


18 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 


21 
39 


Walker 10,790 

Foley 10,952 

Boy  Ian 10,04" 

Wagner 11.143 

Henick 7,6?2 


Bowman......   5,205 


12,818 
,  8,020 

',  6,311 
.21,798 


Progressive. 


Knapps 2,254 

Moore 493 

Forrester 948 


Cronin 2,525 Cavanaugh.. 


Ream 704 

Colvin 2,430 

Bulck 612 

Forbell 2,102 


Canavan 686 

Mullaney 643 


l.ockwood 

Engel 

Mu 

Ritchie 

Burlingame 

Lawson 8,402 

Gilchrist 13,378 

Widdi 6,589 

Wens 6,829 

Rose 4,156 

Doubleday....  4,286 

Coughlin 6,036 

Mahai 6,804 

Mills 11,328 

Pollock 13,323|Beimett 15,756 

Simpson  •• n,:;l  9|H  i^ins 16,.:48  Salant 6,491 

20Joseph 7,124Keleher 6,642 

"  Dunigan l5,2ti5Schector 12,450 

"  Henschel 19,469 

Cromwell 10,413 

Slater 24,925 

Stevers 14,645 

Towner 15,684 

27|Meker 7.393  Walton 12,504 

28  M.rin"..     .       14,168Sage 25,293  McDonongh...   1,785 

89  Mclvnight 11 ,930  W ood 13,847|Roush 1,445 

30,Paris 7,454  Whitney 13,682  

""White.  .  .  9,654  Norton 16,813Roe 1,683 

Lansino- 9,316  Cristman 13,292  

Pickett"  5,692Emerson 10,710'Richards. 1,331;. 


Socialist. 


Paine 339  Duryea,  Proh. 


Burger 5,660 

McGowan 340 

Kohn 1,687 


738 


1  Hamilton 23,107 

23  Rowland 9,065 

24  Healey 18,450 

25Terwiiliger....  9.9*9 
26,Harden 11,339 

7.393 


-  > 


Sickles 1,151 

Hobbs 2,878 


Palmer 1,412 


Indorf 927 

Barrett 1,297 

Haffner 2,168 

Habers 4,737 

Phillips 2,213 

GutUnan 2,061 

Cross 263 

Deitze 87; 

Mascher 367 

Steinhardt 2,079 

Poole 401 

Heidermann..  740 

Russell 1,5?  1 

Gaa 1,924 

Laing 2,234 

Dobserage....  4,692 

Veeck 290 

We>sline 974 


Harte 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3« 
37 
38 
89 
4" 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

4-; 

47 


Lenord 364 

Rothery 301 

Minkler 203|Duvergny 

Swart  wont.. ..    451  Long 

Corbin 353 

Ingham 301 

Gage 4,428 

Liebau 1,086 

Sullivan 196 


423 

4,461 


Pratt 

Mahn 

Reed 

MacDonald. 


Lorenz. 
Hillard. 
Smith.., 
Swain.. 


Carr. 


'   78 
437 


Howard 5,526  Marshall 13,166  Austin 1,216 


Lawyer. 


Peckham 10,608 

Richard  on...  7,816 
8  teingrobe....  12,572 
McGuire 6,723 


10,779,Brown 13,713 


Wicks 14,710Backns 1,937 

Jones i5,07MHerton 1,398 

Clymer 2,700 


Wilcox 1,079 

Purple 


Walters 20,684 

Hill 14,724 

Halihau 6;715|Hewitt 12,556 

Bush 9,903]Halliday 13,090 

Warner 7,-39  Wilson 12,824 

Hrewster 9, Vt-7  Newton 10,64:; 

Halsey 4,593Sanders 11,951 

Todd." 8,715 Argetsinger...  13,177 

Gilhip 7,824'Mullan 15,644 

Wright 9, 77'>iThompson. ....11,630 

48 Malone 9,595'llorton 15.201 

49  Ramsperger..  ,10,406Frank 6,650  Hoch-esang 

60Greiner 15,833  MacGregor....  12,728  

51,Pierce 7,737  Spring 15,2051  


Palmer. 


691 


Manson 449 


Fiske. 


450 


Hogne. 


Swift 1,520 


Heck 1,119 

Humphrey....  1,917 

Gnnn 347 

850  Clapp 367 

Bullock 191 

Myers 383 

2,143  Minard 213 

Darrow 983 

Shedd 789 

Till 401 

Starrier 772 

l,329|Strauahan 890 

Tutthill 1,06 

iPeterson 1,470 


Streeber 892 


McAusland... 

Harris 

Hopkins 

Prince 

Rawlins 


627 

71 

118 

152 

112 

238 

90 

229 


50 

43 

74 

51 

133 

154 


Stellroan 215 

Miller 427 

C:iri.enter,Pioh.  301 
Elliott 3>5 


A  bre 

Palmer,  Proh. 
McDonner.... 


446 
25 
77 


Rosson 1,534 

Lansing 550 

Stevens 485 


Bradt.  Proh. 
Breasbear-  . . 


Clemens 

Bonneford.... 
Gillette,  Proh. 
Phillips, Proh. 
Willi.ims.Proh. 
Tuttle,  Proh.. 
Hoyt,  Proh... 

Park 

Schaller 

Allen,  Proh  . . 

Disur 

Toy 

Stage 

Arindou.Proh. 


1,647 
599 

869 

471 
1,310 
2,093 

915 
1.785 
1,153 

434 

481 

230 

451 
1,688 


VOTE  FOE,  MAYOR  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Inl901,Shepard,  B.,  received  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  156,631;  Brooklyn.  83,858:  Qneens,  13,679; 
Richmond,  6,009;  total,  all  boroughs,  265,177.  Low,  F. ,  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  162.298;  Brooklyn, 
114  625-  Queens,  13,118;  Richmond,  6.772;  total,  all  boroughs,  296,813.  Manierre,  B. .  in  Manhattan 
and  Bronx, 617;  Brooklyn,  501;  Queens, 74;  Richmond,  72;  total,  all  boroughs,  1,264.  Kelnard,  8.  !>., 
Manhattan  and  Bronx, 4,323;  Brooklyn,  1,638;  Queens.  181;  Richmond.  71:  total,  all  boroughs,  6,21::. 
Han  lord,  S.  P.,  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  6,409;  Brooklyn,  2,692;  Queens,  613;  Richmond,  120;  total  all 
boroughs, 9,834.    Grand  Total,  579,301. 


1903. 


Manhat- 

tan .'iii.l 

Bronx. 

McClellan,  i>. 

188,681 

Bow,  Bus 

182,178 

Furniaii.S.  D. 

11  318 

Hunter,  8.  L.. 

3,540 

McKee,  Proh. 

376 

Brook- 
lyn. 


102,569 
101,261 

1,411 

:-»6 


Queens. 

17,074 
11,960 

976 

17s 

47 


6,468  314  782 
6,697  252 

16,966 

76 

50l       869 


Grand  Total 589,898 


1905. 


Meridian,  1). 
1 vins,  B 

Hearst,  M.O.L 


Manhat- 
tan and 
Bronx. 


140,264 


Brook- 
lyn. 

61.l-.fj 
84,8:55 


Queens. 

7,218 

13,706 


1909. 


Gaynor,  I).. 

Bannard.R.,F 
'.  C.  Al. 
C'assidv,  S 

Hanter,  8.  B. 

Manierre.P'h 


Manhat- 
tan and 

Bronx. 


86,497 
87,156 

6,811 
813 

302 


Brook- 
lyn. 


91.666 

49.  M0 

3,874 

868 


Queens, 


17,570 
11.907 
15,186 

1,004 

56 
112J 


Rich- 
mond. 


Total. 


7.067  250, 
5,(141!  177,804 
2,806  154,187 
~,9    11,168 

1- 

891       866 


id  Total 59c 


1913. 


6.12;  228  107 

4.4<<:'  137,184 

1,929 

Grand  Total 6'.<0,52u  , 


m  itcbel.  Bus. 

Me<'.<ll,l>eui.. 

Russell,  8 

Walters,  8.  B 

Haymoud,  P. . 


Manha- 
tan  and 
Bronx. 

178,224 

>,iia 

17,383 
412 

Brook- 
lyn. 

i            1 

11,560 
538 
687 

Queens. 

~34 

20.097 

129 
118 

Total. 


8,604  358.181 

•  I  233,919 

241'    82,067 

28      1.647 

96      1.213 


Grand  Total 627.017 


Election  Returns. 
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VOTE  FOR  STATE  OFFICERS  IN  1914-VOTE  OF  ENTIRE  STATE. 
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Por Secretary  of  State— May,  Dem.  and  Ind.  L.,  561,429;  Hugo,  Rep.,  601,857; 
Stern,  Prog.,  72,371.  For  Comptroller— Sohmer,  Dem.  and  Ind.  Xj.,  553,254; 
Travis,  Rep.,  657,373;  Burnham,  Prog.,  68,111.     For  Treasurer— Carp,  Dem.,  526,025;  Wells,  Rep. , 


622.811;  Call,  Prog,  and  Ind.  L.,  117,628 
bury,  Rep. .  651,869;  Elder,  Prog.,  77,945 
Rep., 677,393;  Collis,  Prog. %  69,110. 


For  Attorney-General— Parsons,  Dem'  .529,045;  Wood- 
For  State  Engineer— Bensel,  Dem.,  609,944 ;  Williams, 

1913. 

Vote  for  Borough  President,  Manhattan — Marks,  Fus.,  129,640;  Darlington,  Dem.,  103,801; 
Berlin,  Soc,  11,796.  Bronx — Mathewson,  Rep.,  Ind.  L.,  34,856;  Mitchell,  Dem.,  26,021;  Raldlrls, 
Prog.,  10,867;  Schlueter,  Soc,  5,619.  Brooklyn — Pounds,  Fus.,  133,089;  Mann,  Dem.,  81,297;  Riley, 
Soc,  11,691.  Queens — Connolly,  Dem.,  33,177;  Smith,  Fus.,  21,539;  Burkle,  Soc,  2,521.  Richmond — 
McCormack,  Dem.,  7,424;   Cromwell.  Rep.,  Ind.  L.,  6.950;  Mills,  Prog.,  1.168. 

For  Supreme  Court  Justice,  First  District — Philbln,  Dem.,  Fus.,  Ind.  L,.,  297,358;  Cardozo,  Fus., 
153,637;  Weeks,  Dem.,  Ind.  L.,  151,373;  Block,  Soc,  17,723;  Aleinlkofl,  Soc,  17,355. 

For  Comptroller,  Manhattan  and  Bronx — Prendergast,  Fus.,  154,611;  Metz,  Dem.,  133,474; 
Sutro,  Ind.  L.,  18,163-  Sievermann,  Soc,  17.46S.  Brooklyn — Prendergast,  112,188;  Metz,  87,934; 
Sutro,  14.476;  Sievermann,  11,614.  Queens — Prendergast,  24,994;  Metz,  25,073;  Sutro,  3,955; 
Sievermann,  2.871.      Richmond — Prendergast,  7,335;   Metz,  7,653;  Sutro,  601;  Sievermann,  238. 

For  President  Board  of  Aldermen,  Manhattan  and  Bronx — McAneny,  Fus.,  157,185;  Goulden, 
Dem.,  129.905;  Simmons,  Ind.  L,.,  18,655;  Lee,  Soc,  17,619.  Brooklyn — McAneny,  119,143; 
Goulden,  78.590;  Simmons,  15,805;  Lee,  11,786;  Queens — McAneny,  26,802;  Goulden,  22,737; 
Skmmons.  4,265;  Lee,  2,949.     Richmond — McAneny,  7,429;   Goulden,  7,207;  Simmons,  618;  Lee,  248. 

For  Justice  of  City  Court,  Manhattan  and  Bronx — Ransom,  Fus.,  128,708;  Luce,  Dem,  103,845; 
Malkiel.  Soc,  11,996.  For  District-Attorney,  Manhattan  and  Bronx — Whitman,  Dem.,  Fus.,  Prog., 
Ind.  L.,  229,169;  London,  Soc,  13,136.  For  Sheriff,  New  York  County — Grlffenhagen,  Fus.,  129,217; 
Dlet<z.  Dem.,  104,083;  Kohn,  Soc,  11,894.  Brooklyn  —  Swazey,  Fus.,  105,162;  Farley,  Dem., 
80.459.:  Thompson,  Prog.,  28,142;  Martin,  Soc,  11,793.  For  County  Clerk,  New  York  County- 
Schneider,  Fus.,  128,247;  Sullivan,  Dem..  105,088;  Feldman,  Soc,  11,802. 
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NORTH    CAROLINA 


COUNTIES. 
(100.) 


Alamance  ..... 

Alexander 

Alleghany... 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick.... 
Buncombe.... 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland  .... 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland.. 

Currituck 

Dare , 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin  

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin . 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville , 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax , 

Harnett , 

Haywood , 

Henderson.... 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde , 

Iredell , 

Jackson  

Johnston , 

Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison , 

Martin 

McDowell  .. .. 
Mecklenburg. 

Mitckell 

Montgomery.. 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 
Northampton 

(  MulOW 

<  n-ange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank  .. 

Pender 

Perquimans .. 

Person 

Pitt 

I'.'lk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Buckingham . 
.Rowan 


p 

UKSIDEN 

1912. 

Wil- 

Tnft, 

son, 
Dem. 

Rep. 

2,132 

150 

852 

523 

652 

208 

1,487 

125 

1,643 

478 

217 

138 

1,605 

295 

1.571 

43 

1,140 

33 

777 

280 

3.716 

426 

1,365 

43 

1.738 

389 

1,627 

482 

303 

40 

1,153 

218 

705 

154 

2,110 

203 

1,052 

70 

906 

734 

663 

■    60 

372 

17 

2,351 

81 

1.668 

155 

1,819 

79 

1,678 

235 

622 

6 

397 

238 

2,484 

1,509 

823 

810 

1.757 

33 

2,197 

126 

1.851 

101 

3,042 

1,690 

1,856 

71 

2,333 

244 

618 

95 

416 

261 

1,561 

192 

894 

152 

3,830 

460 

2.300 

42 

1, 364 

148 

2,068 

357 

1,092 
742 

471 
61 

626 

63 

636 

76 

2,528 

392 

1,210 

316 

2,757 
635 

1,335 
35 

862 

451 

1,568 

140 

1,280 

122 

1,020 

49 

897 

134 

1,251 

430 

1,037 

229 

3,967 

343 

385 

325 

1,012 

203 

1,167 

144 

1,862 

252 

2,021 

140 

1,826 

57 

901 

66 

997 

172 

694 

74 

972 

77 

967 

19 

647 

228 

820 

784 

2,303 

347 

675 

153 

2,665 

370 

1.319 

82 

2,706 

154 

1,989 

694 

2,748 

280 

ltoose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

1,637 
497 
256 
118 

1,241 
950 
548 
61 
511 
456 

2,285 

1.288 

1,584 

1,167 

62 

537 

45 

1,872 

1,343 

477 

77 

387 

943 

892 

190 

870 

8 

80 

1,143 
345 

1,066 

1,204 
77 

1,26-2 
346 

1,297 
179 
223 
343 
152 

1,979 
135 

1,035 
861 
380 
105 
40 
300 

1,047 
729 

1,083 

125 

60 

347 

1,066 
841 

1,320 
34 
773 
533 
716 
846 
67H 
576 
107 
53 
550 
821 
32-.t 
184 
M 
44 
184 
433 
601 

1,809 
174 
660 
77* 

1,637 


U.S.SENATOB, 
1914. 
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Over- 

White- 

man, 

ner, 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1,942 

1,528 

93U 

1,139 

715 

503 

865 

94 

1,817 

1,753 

247 

919 

1,149 

534 

744 

34 

957 

614 

757 

826 

3,751 

2,620 

1,395 

1,247 

1,896 

2,039 

1,612 

1,461 

140 

11 

1,113 

582 

635 

115 

2,186 

2.380 

1,589 

1,172 

887 

1,129 

329 

2 

357 

406 

1,960 

1,064 

1,592 

579 

839 

129 

1,298 

891 

687 

18 

344 

288 

2,271 

2,349 

770 

1,086 

1,403 

1,122 

1,455 

674 

892 

53 

3,327 

2,977 

953 

128 

2,070 

1,605 

598 

156 

440 

397 

1,137 

183 

622 

160 

2,555 

1,461 

1,058 

26 

1.391 

1,576 

1,958 

1,174 

1,002 

1,523 

418 

39 

444 

34 

233 

31 

2,814 

1,643 

1,159 

1,054 

3,604 

2,242 

353 

79 

850 

560 

919 

320 

1,213 

1,134 

944 

930 

822 

1,441 

779 

125 

1,124 

1,003 

8,822 

1,044 

419 

930 

1,149 

1,027 

1,209 

854 

1,010 

208 

808 

50 

873 

15 

719 

M90 

963 

850 

414 

146 

450 

100 

782 

282 

586 

308 

871 

653 

1,8*0 

242 

64* 

664 

2,822 

2,  is:; 

1.202 

l:.2 

1,823 

527 

1,748 

1,306 

2,265 

1,689 

Counties. 


Kutherford. . . 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry  

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Watauga 

Wavne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total  

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote.. 


Pk 


ESI  DENT, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

180 
265 
751 
702 
144 
919 
766 
651 
297 
786 
204 
996 
9*7 
503 
933 
295 
t>36 
741 
713 
112 


144507 
75377 
59.27 


Taft, 
ltep. 

82 

84 

9 

105 

1,450 

2,277 

220 

107 

224 

92 
168 
282 
112 
384 
420 

95 
331 

82 
791 

60 


ltoose- 
velt, 
Piog. 

1,553 

2,520 
75 

1,548 
210 
608 
858 
537 
100 
457 
234 

1,617 

46 

149 

819 

1,  090 

2,571 
661 
699 

1,036 


29,139,69,130 


11.951  28.36 
243,918 


U.S.SKNATOU, 

1914. 


Over-    White 


man, 
Dem. 


1,928 

1,020 

394 

1,691 

1,307 

1,906 

701 

693 

356 

992 

1,048 

3,553 

1,161 

602 

'1,083 

"1,876 

1,634 

827 

699 

1,196 


121342 
34, 241 

58.21 


ner, 

ltep. 

1,724 

2,688 

32 

1,640 

1,613 

2,768 

1,011 

697 

372 

322 

214 

980 

58 

451 

1,150 

1,226 

2,  oil 

276 

1,340 

1,006 

87,101 

41.79- 


208.443 


For  President  In  1912,  Debs,  Soc.,  received  1,025 
votes;  Cbafin,  Proh.,  117. 

For  Governor  in  1912,  Craig,  Dem.,  received  149,- 
975  votes;  Settle,  Rep.,  43,625;  Mears,  Frog.,  49,- 
930;  Hodges,  Soc,  944. 

For  President  in  1900,  McKtnley,  Rep., received 
133,081  votes ;  Bryan,  Dem.,  157,752  votes. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Beaufort,  Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare, 

Gates,  Hertford, Hyde,  Martin, Pasquotank, 
Perquimans,  Pitt,  Tyrrell,  and  Washington, 
Small,  Dem.,  8,940, 

II.  Bertie,  Edgecombe,  Greene,  Halifax,Lenoir, 

Northampton,  Warren, and  Wilson.  Kitchin, 
Dem.,  6,964;  Dixon,  Rep.,  879. 

III.  Carteret,  Craven,  Duplin,  Jones,  Onslow, 
Pamlico,  Pender,  Sampson,  and  Wayne. 
Hood,  Dem.,  8,620;  Crumpler,  Rep., 6,305. 

IV.  Chatham,  Franklin,  Johnston,  Nash,  Vance, 

and  Wake.    Pou,Dein.,ll,141. 

V.  Alamance,  Caswell,  Durham,  Forsyth, Gran- 

ville, Guilford,  Orange,  Person,  Rocking- 
ham, Stokes,  and  Surry.  Stedmau,  Dem.» 
18,592;  Benbow, Rep.,  13,990. 

VI.  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumberland, 
Harnett,     New     Hanover,    and     Robeson. 
Godwin,  Dem,  8,392;  Davis,  Rep.  ,44,521. 

VII.  Anson,  Davidson,  Davie,  Hoke,  Lee,  Mont- 
gomery, Moore,  Randolph,  Richmond,  Scot- 
laud,  Union,  Wilkes,  and  Yadkin.  Page, 
Dem.,  14,789;  McCrary,  Rep.,  12,863. 

VIII.  Alexander,  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Cabarrus, 
Caldwell,  Iredell,  Rowan,  and  Stanly, 
Watauga.  Doughton,  Dem.,  13,976;  Liuney, 
Rep.,  12,160. 

IX.  Avery.  Burke,  Catawba,  Cleveland,  Gas- 
ton, Lincoln,  Madison,  Mecklenburg,  Mit- 
chell, and  rancey.  Webb.  Dem.,  15,136; 
Newell,  Rep.,  12,777. 
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X.  Buncombe,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Hay- 
wood, Henderson,  Jackson,  McDowell, 
Macon,  Polk,  Rutherford,  Swain,  and  Tran- 
sylvania. Gudger,  Jr.,  Dem.,  14,597 ;  Britt, 
Rep.,  15,347. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor.  Locke  Craig;  Lieutenaut-Governor.E. 
Ii.  Daughtridge;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  B.  Grimes; 
Treasurer,  B.  R.  Lacy;  Auditor,  W.  P.  Wood; 
Attorney-General,  T.  W.  Bickett;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  J.  Y.  Joy  ner ;  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, VV.  A.  Graham;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, J.  R.  Young— all  Democrats. 
judiciary. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Walter  Clark, 
Dem. ;  Justices,  Geo.  H.  Brown,  Dem.  ;  Wm.  A. 
Hoke,  Dem.;  Wm.  R.  Allen,  Dem.;  P.  D. 
Walker,  Dem. ;  Clerk.  L.  Seawell,  Dem. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.  Mouse.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 47  104  151 

Republicans 16  7 

Progressives 2  10  12 

Democratic  majority.      44  98  132 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1880. 

Dem.     2iep.      Or.  Proh.  Maj. 
1880.  President.... 124 ,204  115,878    1,136    ....    *8,326D 
1884.  President.. .  .142,952  125,068     ....     454  *17,884  D 
1888.  President.... 147 ,902  134,784     ....2,789   13,118  D 

Pop. 
1892.  President.. ..132,951  100,342  44,736  2,636  32,609  D 

Dem.     Pep.- Pop.        Maj. 
1894.  Ch.  Justice..    127,593         148.344         20,751  R.-P 
Dem.    Pep.     Pop.  Proh.  Plu. 


1896.  Governor  . .  .145,216  154,052  30,932 
Pus.      Pep.      JST.  D. 

1896.  President...  174,488  155,222  578 
Dem. 

1898.  Judge 177,449  159,511 
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1902.  Jus.  Sup.  Ct  132,239  71,275 
1904.  President. .  124,121  82,442 
(904.  Governor... 128,761  79,505 
1908.  President....  136,995  114,937 
J90&  Governor... 145,102  107,760 


Soc. 


109 

'Mb 


361 
237 
360 


8,936  R 

19,266  F 

17,938  D 

50,964  D 
41,679  D 
49,256  D 
22,058  D 
37,342  D 
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NORTH    DAKOTA. 


Counties. 
(50.) 


Adams. 
Barnes  . 
Benson. 
Billings 
Bottineau 
Bow  man 
Burke 
Burleigh 

Cass 

Cavalier 

Dickey 

Divide 

Dunn...., 

Eddy..  .. 

Emmons 

Foster 

Golden  Valley 

■Grand  Forks.. 

Griggs 

Hettinger 

Kidder 

La  Moure 

Logan 

McHenry 
Mcintosh 
McKeuzie  . 
McLean .... 

Mercer 

Morton 

Mountrail 
'Nelson . . . 


Counties. 


Oliver 

Pembina 

Pierce  

Ramsey 

Ransom 

Renville 

Richland 

Rolette 

Sargent 

Sheridan 

Stark 

Steele 

Stutsman 

Towner 

Traill 

Walsh 

Ward 

Wells 

Williams 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dam. 

139 

975 
453 
917 
490 
420 

1,380 
396 
641 
170 
678 
253 

1,100 
532 
507 

1,206 

1,071 
494 
696 

29.555 
3,829 
34.14 


Taft, 
Rep. 

131 
615 

264 
739 
495 
224 
1,034 
339 
605 
306 
387 
237 
757 
352 
365 
586 
686 
356 
549 

23,090 

26.*67 
86,580 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog 


GOVBUNOE, 

1914. 


178 
807 
276 
472 
540 
341 
742 
322 
277 
447 
597 
444 
7('6 
317 
755 
868 

1,065 
611 

_402 

25,726 
29.*73 


Hell- 

Hanna 

strom, 
Dem. 

Rep. 

182 

240 

973 

1,564 

733 

526 

887 

1,013 

694 

977 

522 

514 

1,554 

1,669 

688 

393 

573 

958 

601 

1,064 

247 

457 

450 

447 

1,082 

1,377 

638 

597 

703 

763 

1,210 

1.376 

1,379 

1,345 

539 

708 

845 

878 

34,809 

44.260 

.  . 

9,451 

39.52 

50.26 

Will- 
lams, 
Soc. 


88 
12 

143 
83 
37 

134 
22 

149 
44 


54 
74 
61 
46 

561 

32 

715 


88,074 


5,188 
1*88 


For  Governor,  1914,  Aaker,  Prog.,  received  3,817 
votes. 

For  President  in  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  6,966 
votes;  Chafin,  Proh., 1,243. 

For  Governor  in  1912,  Bowen,  Soc,  received  6,835 
votes. 

For  President  in  1908,Hisgen,  Ind.,  received  43 
votes. 

VOTE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,  1914 

Purcell,  Dem.,  received  29,918  votes;  Gronna, 
Rep.,  48,583;  Serumgard,  Prog.,  2,597:  Brown, 
Soc. ,  5,468. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,   1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Bartholomew,  Dem. ,  11,396;  Helgeson,  Rep. , 

15,472. 

II.  Weeks,  Dem. ,  6,465 ;  Young,  Rep. ,  17,779. 

III.  Halvorson,  Dem.,  5,535 ;  Norton,  Rep.,  10,952. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  L.  B.  Hauna;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
J.  H.  Fraine;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Hall; 
Treasurer,  John  SLeen ;  Auditor,  Carl  O.  Jorgen- 
son;  Attorney-General,  H.  J.  Linde;  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  E.  J.  Taylor;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  Robert  F.  Flint;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  W.C.  Taylor— all  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  B.  F.  Spalding; 
Justices,  Chas.  J.  Fisk,  E.  T.  Burke,  E.  B. 
Goss,  A.  A.  Bruce;  Clerk,  R.  D.  Hoskins— all 
Republicans,  except  Fisk. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.    House.    Joint  Ballot. 
Republicans........        44  103  147 

Democrats 6  8  14 


Rep.  majority. . . 

VOTE  OF  THE 


38  95  133 

STATE  SINCE  1894. 


1894.  Governor.. 
1896.  President. 

1898.  Governor. 
1900.  President. 
1900.  Governor., 


1902. 
1904. 
1904. 
1906. 
1908. 
1908. 
1910. 


Governor. 
President. 
Governor. 
Governor., 
President. 
Governor. 
Governor. 


Dem. 
8,188 

20,686 
Fus. 
19,496 
20,519 
22,275 
Dem. 
17,566 
14,273 
16,744 
34,420 
32,885 
49,346 
47,003 


Pep. 
23,723 

26,335 

27,308 
35,891 
34,052 

31,621 
52,595 

47,828 
29,359 
57,680 
47  093 
45,015 


Pop. 
9,354 
P)-oh. 
358 


731 

560 
Soc. 
1,139 
2,005 
1,760 

975 
2,421 

490 


Proa. 
1912.  Governor 31,544   39,811   9,406 


Plu. 
14,369  R 

5,649  R 

7,812  R 
15,372  R 
11,777  R 

4,055  R 
8,322  R 

31,084  R 
5,115  D 

24.795  R 
2,253  D 
1,988  D 

8,267  R 
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OHIO. 


COL'NTIKS. 
(&8.) 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula  — 
Athens........ 

Auglaize , 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign . . 

Clark 

Clermont 

Clinton , 

Columbiana.. 

Coshocton 

Crawford. 

Cuyahoga 

Darke   

Defiance 

Delaware 

j^riG. ...«  ■•■••• 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greeue 

Guernsey.  ... 
BLamllton 

Hancock 

Hardin , 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland 

Hocking , 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jellerson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning.. .. 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

.Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum.. 

Noble 

( Ittawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike  

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam  

Richland 

Sandusky.  .., 

Scioto , 

Seneca  

Shelby 

Stark , 

Summit 

Trumbull  .   . 


President, 
MS. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

27279 
5.696 
3,364 
3,181 
2,393 
3,726 

B*4ia 

3,451 
7,763 
1,293 
2,763 
5,217 
3,610 
2,010 
4,816 
3,465 
4.733 
43,610 
5,027 
2,784 
2,934 
3,504 
5,101 
2,261 
20,697 
1,805 
1,765 
873 
2,10 
2,726 
42.909 
4,309 
3,91 
1,714 
2,994 
3,314 
2,296 
2.429 
3  317 
2,049 
3,171 
3,632 
1,429 
2,042 
4,438 
2,727 
4,591 
13,999 
2,172 
6.838 
4,024 
2,108 
1,738 
3,591 
4,310 
3,199 
15,544 
1,633 
1,880 
5,:*76 
1,849 
2.7::* 
2  296 
3.147 
I 
1,691 

4,000 
6.201 

4 ,4'.' I 

7,786 
3,347 


Taft, 
Hep. 


1,863 
2,638 
1,017 
2,214 
3,090 
1,401 
5,  267 
1,650 
3,431 
1,096 
2,392 
6,036 
2,543 
2,916 
4,601 
1,984 
1,432 
14,176 
3,107 

872 
2,584 
2,695 
1.672 
2,186 
12,791 

929 
1,355 

579 
3,242 
3.426 
42,119 
2,241 
2,775 
1,950 

804 
2,757 
1,354 

465 
1,707 
1,860 
4,777 
2,530 
1,155 
2,650 
3,385 
1,977 
2,226 
5.622 

a,  271 

5,839 

3,218 

685 

2, 129 

1, 324 

3,615 

1 ,  055 

10,341 

1,448 

1,240 

4,134 

1,804 

791 

1,549 

2  282 
11-! 
1,162 

1.000 
1.676 

6,083 


Govern ok, 
1914. 


Utxse- 

velt, 

rrog. 

563 
2,337 
1,  559 
5,189 
2,811 
1,025 
1,584 
569 
1,  787 
1,089 
1,423 
3,239 
1,115 
841 
3,811 
968 
1,176 
33,824 
1,175 
1,439 
1,510 
1,675 
1,774 
844 
11,73 
2, 304 
2,027 
1,618 
993 
1,373 
16,828 
1,757 
1,236 
704 
1,166 
1,116 
935 
581 
2,810 
1,584 
2,  042 
1,226 
2,115 
1,937 
1,203 
2,278 
5,156 
12,442 
681 
5,226 
934 
2.514 
1,353 
570 
2,056 
380 
6,236 
705 
1.124 
3,20 
681 
957 
1.223 
2,220 
669 
443 

910 
1.1*2 
9,058 
1,096 
9,103 
2,1  12 
2,069 


Cox, 
Dem. 


Willis, 
ltep. 


1,807 
6.370 
3,245 
3,616 
4, 037 
3,114 
7,598 
3,065 
8,707 
1,239 
2,877 
7,462 
3,689 
2,010 
6,663 
2, 736 
4,872 
61,903 
4,  UoS 
2,977 
2,842 
4,443 
4,390 
2.244 
!7,215 
1.827 
1,762 
976 
2,269 
3,899 
•2,959 
4,238 
3,706 
1,511 
2,777 
3,134 
2,318 
2.142 
3,287 
2, 221 
4.920 
3,968 
1,649 
2,287 
6,623 
2.453 
5.411 
23. 264 
2,412 
10.831 
4.060 
2,092 
2,156 
3.415 
4,409 
2,480 
20, 541 
1.527 
1/ 


5.396 
1.789 
8,141 
2  124 
8.283 

1,746 

3.010 

5,372 
4,320 
4,316 
4 

5.27* 

2,  573 
10 
7.1..   LU.610  12,441    1,846 
3,556|  3,916|  6,376)      688 


2,803 

6,609 

2,814 

6,295 

5.659 

3,234 

7,976 

2,535 

6,023 

2,270 

3,780 

8,504 

3,700 

3,657 

8,691 

4,121 

3,428 

43, 335 

5,741 

2,415 

4,0 

4,392 

4, 25 

2,973 

23, 566 

3,170 

2,271 

1,540 

4,678 

4.608 

54,064 

4,978 

4,812 

2.775 

2,808 

3,996 

2,762 

1,440 

4,977 

3.076 

6,688 

4.146 

2,397 

4.337 

6,733 

4,672 

6,326 

15, 358 

2,907 

15.358 

4.925 

2,109 

3,171 

2,355 

6,659 

2,146 

17,284 

2,349 

2,480 

7,984 

2,483 

2,534 
4,375 
3, 263 
1,626 
4,005 
2.971 

5, 8o5 
4.869 
4,074 
5.774 
4,942 

16.124 


Gar- 
field, 
Prog;, 

147 
497 
278 

1,760 
544 
340 
489 
152 
420 
253 
328 
818 
136 
320 
798 
252 
3*5 

9,031 
481 
616 
510 
313 
601 
236 

3,673 
41" 

1,216 
690 
234 
473 

1,895 
414 
79 
287 
277 
354 
215 
120 
367 
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Counties. 


Tuscarawas. . 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Wayne , 

Williams... 

Wood 

Wyandot 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

~4~,978 
2,362 
3,287 
1,228 
2,101 
4,637 
4,737 
2,875 
4,356 
2,848 


Taft, 
ltep. 

1^417 

2,051 
2,490 
952 
2,788 
3,326 
1,674 
1,145 
2,020 
1,409 


ltoose- 
velt, 
Pr.g. 

1,749 
1,209 
1,050 
581 
1,100 
1  222 
2*,351 
2.081 
3,021 


Governor, 

1914. 


Cox, 
Dem. 

"5,090 
2,153 
3,415 
1,131 
2,511 
4,124 
4,571 
2,854 
4,420 


854|  2,883 


Willis, 
ltep. 

"67919 
3,484 
3,779 
1,604 
3,637 
4,691 
4,637 
3,368 
5.586 
2,513 


Gar- 
field, 
Prog. 

374 
371 
188 
112 
284 
846 
449 
430 
928 
132 


423152  277066  229327  493367  524625  60,971 
1460861  31268 

40.94    26.80    22.19    43. 6^1  46. 401    5.39 
1,033,557  1,130,651 


730 
482 

267 
849 
310 
716 
617 

2,106 

5,645 
165 
781 
27° 

1,498 
349 
267 
473 
100 

1, 193 
194 
418 
839 


4220 

205 
391 
390 
220 
B9 
363 
405 
318 
306 
989 
446 
2'.'2 
4  00 
157 
1 .  1 M 


For  Governor  in  1914,  Wilkins,  Soc.,  received 
51,688  votes. 

For  President  in  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  89,930 
votes;  Chafin,  Proh. ,  11,459;  Tleimer,  Soc.  Lab., 
2,623. 

For  President  in  1908,  Gillhaus,  Soc.  Lab.,  re- 
ceived 720  votes;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  475;  Watson,  Pop., 
163. 

For  President  in  1904,  Corrigan,  Soc.  Lab., re- 
ceived 2,633  votes;  Watson,  Pop.,  1,392;  there  were 
scattering  and  void  ballots  not  counted,  21,236. 

VOTE  FOR  TJ.  S.   SESATOB,  1914. 

Hogan,  Dem.,  received  423,742  votes;  Harding 
Bep.,   526,115;  Garford,    Prog.,   67,509;  Hitchens, 
Soc,  58,803. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IK  COXQRKSS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I.  County  of  Hamilton   (part).     Bowdle,    Dem., 

24,054;  Longworth,  Rep.,  29,822;  Maddeu, 
Prog  ,  926;  Moore,  Soc,  2,278. 

II.  County    of    Hamilton    (part).     Allen,  Dem.» 

27,811;  Strube,  Rep.,  26,656;  Crozier,  Prog., 
515;  Wolf,  Soc,  1,579. 
IIT.  Counties  of  Montgomery,  Butler,  and  Preble. 
Gard,    Dem.,   29.707;    Brown,     ltep.,  23,585; 
Leopold,  Prog.,  2,674;  Strickland,  Soc,  8,859. 

IV.  Counties  of  Allen,  Auglaize,  Darke,  Mercer, 

Miami,  and  Shelby.  Cunningham,  Dem.' 
24,114;  Russell,  Rep,  25,096;  Hobord,  Prog., 
1,400;  Newman,  Soc,  1,737. 

V.  Counties  of  Defiance,  Fultou,  Henry,Pauldiug, 

Putnam,  Van  Wert,  and  Williams.  Ans- 
berry,  Dem.,  19,281;  Matthews,  Rep.,  19,859; 
Baxter,  Prog.,  2,409. 

VI.  Counties  of  Adams,  Brown,  Clermont,  High- 

land, Pike,  ami  Scioto.  Iru  in,  Dem.,  17,766; 
Kennies,  Pep.,  19.456;  Gilliland,  Prog.,  86; 
Landerman,  Soc,  1464 

VI  l.  Counties  or  Champaign,  Clark,  dlntou,  Fay- 
ette, Greene,  Logan,  Madison,  Union,  and 
Warren.  Buroker,  Dem.,  22,544;  Fess,  Rep., 
37,847;  Taylor,  Prog.,  2,342;  Dickson,  Soc, 
1,699. 
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VIII.  Counties  of  "Crawford,  Hancock,  Hardin, 
Marion,  Morrow,  and  Wyandot.  Akey, 
Dem.,  22,490;  Clark,  Rep. ,  20,453 ;  McMillin, 
Prog.,  1,168;  Hollenbaugh,  Soc,  3;  Long, 
Soc ,  16. 

IX.  Counties  of  Lucas  and    Ottawa,   Sherwood, 

Dem.,  29,399;  Cordill,  Rep.,  16,152;  Whitman, 
Prog.,  5,449 ;JIoskius, Soc.  ,3,200. 

X.  Counties  of  Athens,  Gallia,  Jackson,  Lawrence, 

Meigs,  and  Vinton.  MartzolrF,  Dem. ,  12,375 ; 
Switzer,  Rep. ,  18,001 ;  Irwin,  Prog.,  2,981. 

XI.  Counties  of  Fairfield,  Hocking,  Perry,  Pick- 

away, and  Ross.  Claypool,  Dem.,  17,598; 
Picketts,  Rep.,  17,708;  Bock,  Prog.,  1,067; 
Colborn,  Soc,  1,174. 

XII.  County  of  Franklin.  Brumbaugh,  Dem., 
25,608:  Westfall,  Rep.,  22,499;  Hayden,Prog., 
34278;  Zimpfiu,  Soc,  317. 

XIII.  Counties  of  Erie,  Huron,  Sandusky,  Sen" 
eca,  and  Wood.  Overmeyer,  Dem. ,  22,085; 
Hatfield,  Rep.,  22  011;  Ward,  Prog.,  1,640; 
Maxwell,  Soc ,  1,443. 

XIV.  Counties  of  Lorain,  Medina,  Portage,  and 
Summit.  Bathuck,  Dem.,  20,339;  Williams, 
Rep.,  21,717;  Hazelbarger,  Prog.,  5,602;  Shep- 
lin,  Soc, 4,079;  Pol tz,  Proh,,  438. 

XV.  Counties  of  Guernsey,  Monroe,  Morgan, 
Muskingum,  Noble,aud  Washington.  White, 
Dem.,  21,046;  Mooney,  Rep.,  21,145;  Buker, 
Prog.,  1,883;  Davis,  Soc,  2,145. 

XVI.  Counties  of  Holmes,  Stark,  Tuscarawas, 
and  Wayne.  Meyer,  Dem.,  20,658;  McCul- 
lough,  Rep.,  28,609;  Soners,  Prog.,  1,348; 
Kohr,  Soc,  3,934. 

XVII.  Counties  of  Ashland,  Coshocton,  Dela- 
ware, Knox,  .Licking,  and  Richland.  Ash- 
brook,  Dem.,  29,404,  Irvine,  Rep.,  21,375; 
Banks,  Prog.,  1,551. 

XVIII.  Counties  of  Belmont,  Carroll,  Colum- 
biana, Harrison,  and  Jefferson.  Francis, 
Dem.,  22,476;  Hallingsworth,  Rep.,  23,650; 
Weaver,  Prog.,  1,076;  White,  Soc,  2,936; 
Schreiber,  Proh.  ,1,341. 

XIX.  Counties  of  Ashtabula,  Mahoning,  and 
Trumbull.  King,  Dem.,  16,897;  Cooper, 
Rep.,  24,471;  Harris,  Prog.,  2.363;  Griner, 
Soc,  2,971. 

XX.  County  of  Cuyahoga  (part).  Gorden,  Dem., 
2.351;  Mathews,  Rep.,  14,215;  Carpenter, 
Prog.,  2,127 ;  Rutheuberg,  Soc, 2,418. 

XXI.  County  of  Cuyahoga  (part).  Croiser,  Dem., 
18,962;  Vail,  Rep.,  9,039;  Miller,  Prog.,  1,054; 
Clifford,  Soc,  1,979. 

XXII.  Counties  of  Cuyahoga  (part),  Geauga,  and 
Lake.  Tuttle,  Dem..  16,093;  Emerson,  Rep., 
16,166;  McQuige,  Prog.,  9,023;  Hestou,  Soc, 
1 ,581. 
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PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  James  M .  Cox ;  Lieutenant- G overnor, 
W.  A.  Greenlund;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  H. 
Graves ;  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Brennan ;  Auditor,  A.  V. 
Donahey;  Attorney-General,  Timothy  S.  Hogan; 
Adjutant-General,  G.  N.  Wood;  Commissioner 
of  Insurance,  Edmond  H.  Moore ;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Frank  W.  Miller— all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  HughL.  Nichols, 
Dem.  ;  Associate  Justices,  James  G.  Johnson, 
Dem.;  John  A.  Shauck,  Rep.;  Maurice  H.  Dono- 
hue,  Dem.;  J.  F.  Wilkin,  Dem.;  O.  Newman, 
Dem.  ;  R.  M.  Wanamaker,  Prog. ;  Clerk,  Frank 
McKean,  Dem. 

STATE  I/EGISLATURK,  1913. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 7  33  40 

Democrats 26  87  113 

Progressives 3  3 

Democratic  majority.       19  51  70 

VOTE  OP  THE  STATE  SINCE  1884. 

Dem.      Rep.        Or.  Proh.      Phi. 

1884.  Pres 368,286   400,082     5,170  11,269  31,802  R 

1888.  Pres 396,455    416,054       ..  24,356  19,599  R 

Pop. 

1892.  Pres 404,115    405,187    14,850  26,012     1,072  R 

1895.GOV 334,519    427,141    52,675  21.264  92,622  R 

1896.  Sec  Of  S.473,471    525,020        ..  5,469  51,549  R 

N.  D. 

i896.  Pres 477,494    525,991      1.857  5.068  48  497  R 

i897.Gov 401,750    429,915      1,661  7,558  28.165  R 

]898.  SecofS.347,074    408,213        ..  7,689  61,139  R 

TihI. 
1899.Gov 368,176    417,199    106,721    5,825    49,023  R 

1900.  Pres 474,882    543,918       ..       10,203    69,036  R 

Soc. 

1901.  Gov 368.525  436,092  7,359     9,878   67,567  R 

1902.  Sec  of  S  345,706  436.171  14,270   12,336    90,465  R 

1903.  Gov 361,748  475,560  13,495   13,592  113,812  R 

1904.  Pres 344,674  600,095  36,260   19,339  255,421  R 

1905.Gov 473,264  430,617  17,795   13,061   42,647  D 

1906.  Sec.ofS.351,676  408,066  18,432  11,970    56,390  R 

1908.  Pres....  502,721  572,312  33,795  11,402    69,591  R 

1908.Gov 552,569  533.197  28,573     7,665    19,572  D 

1910.Gov 477,077  376,700  60,637     7,129  100,377  D 

Proff.     Sof. 
1912.  Gov 439,323    272,500  217,903    87,709 


OKLAHOMA. 


COUN'TIKS. 

(77.) 


Adair 

Alfalfa 

Atoka 

Beaver...., 
Beckham.. 

Blaine , 

Bryan 

Caddo  

Canadian.. 

Carter 

Cherokee.. 
Choctaw  .. 
Cimarron.. 
Cleveland. 

Coal 

Comanche 

Cotton 

Craig 

Creek 

Custer. .... 
Delaware . 


President, 

1912. 


Governor, 
19i0. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


916 
1,179 
1,100 

\m 

1,566 
744 
2,278 
2,514 
2.047 
1.860 
1,(194 
1,392 
342 
1,471 
1,109 
1,931 
1,063 
1,772 
1,681 
1,774 
983 


Taft,  I  Webs, 
liep.*    S.ic 


850 

1,714 

669 

1,070 

648 

831 

711 

2,413 

1,794 

652 

962 

692 

263 

938 

571 

1,320 

58 

1.391 

1,902 

1,693 

732 


147 
395 
567 
433 
874 
349 
842 
995 
339 
698 
138 
705 
93 
427 
574 
599 
273 
112 
948 
503 
174 


Chafin 
Proh. 


11 

90 
11 

74 
21 
24 
14 
55 
42 
11 
9 
20 
12 
29 

*26 
19 
10 
48 
S8 
10 


Cruce, 
Bern. 

753 
1,288 
1,005 

963 
1,524 
1,286 
2,234 
2,623 
1,941 
2,116 
1,291 
1,202 

487 
1,423 
1,166 
3,221 


1,584 

1,619 

1,817 

924 


Mc- 
Neal, 
Hep. 


693 

1,883 
630 

1,204 
626 

1,484 
948 

2,734 

2,144 
899 

1,268 
764 
412 
945 
610 

2,381 


1,234 

1,910 

1,765 

705 


796 
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Counties. 


Dewey  

Ellis 

tiarfield 

Garvin 

Grady , 

Grant 

Greer. 

Harmon , 

Harper 

Haskell 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Je  Hereon 

Johnson 

Kay 

Kingfisher ... 

Kiowa , 

Latimer 

Le  Flore 

Lincoln  

Logan  

Love 

McClain 

Mccurtain... 

Mcintosh 

Major 

Marshall 

Mayes  

Murray , 

Muskogee. ... 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee 

<  iklahoma  ... 
Okmulgee.... 

« isage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 


President, 
1912. 


Pittsburg 

Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie 
Pushmat  aha.. 
Roger  Mills. .. 

Rogers 

Seminole 

Sequoyah  

Stephens 

Swauson 

Texas 

Tillman 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Washington.. 

Washita , 

Woods 

Woodward... 

Total 

Plurality 

••■lit 

Whole  vote 


Wil-  ' 
son, 
Dem. 

1,075 
918 
2,353 
2,114 
2,577 
1.559 
1,334 
895 
523 
1,388 
1,769 
1,819 
1,118 
1,289 
2,  38D 
1,235 
1,831 
722 
2,019 
2,137 
1,700 
750 
1,273 
1,069 
1,325 
689 
958 
1,3911 
987 
3.6811 
1,1881 
1,012 
952! 
6.963 
1,243 
1,900| 
1,384! 
1.316 
l,534i 
2,767 
1,8421 
3,082 
747 
902 
1,631 
1.172 
1,416 
1,735 

'764 
1,801 
2,747 
888 
1,661 
1,663 
1,247 
1,083 


Taft, 
Hep.* 

1,086 
1,373 
2,900 
740 
1,121 
1,729 
351 
197 
679 
902 
1,228 
5S8 
361 
506 
2,508 
1.527 
1,167 
482 
1.538 
2.459 
2,546 
199 
583 
704 
970 
1.200 
315 
1,079 
321 
2,385 
1,266 
1,067 
651 
5.706 
1,140 
1,713 
1,315 
1,332 
1.669 
1,574 
642 
2,107 
479 
716 
1,258 
715 
1,115 
598 

*683 
638 

2,029 
555 
1,477 
1,100 
1,679 
1,406 


Debs, 
Soc. 


769 
465 
398 
1,053 
753 
270 
385 
278 
275 
672 
984 
650 
665 
732 
302 
325 
921 
338 
504 
913 
477 
404 
408 
821 
530 
543 
682 
201 
549 
526 
266 
146 
724 
827 
537 
476 
163 
441 
733 
1,438 
919 
1,013 
483 
548 
4^6 
741 
193 
896 

*234 
351 
523 
251 
322 
731 
499 
565 


Cha- 
rt n, 
Proh. 


119156  90,786  42,262 
28370   .. 
46.84  35.691  16.61 
254. 389 


23 
37 
68 
15 
19 
103 
19 
12 
23 
13 
20 
35 
13 
17 
77 
36 
30 

7 

21 
56 
84 

5 

•  • 

17 
12 
51 
12 
13 

6 
23 
23 
26 
16 
83 
27 
21 

8 
31 
71 
35 
18 
41 

8 
17 
19 
17 
12 
19 

•  • 

41 

21 
48 
11 
25 
36 
4J 
28 


GOVBRNOE, 
1910. 


Cruce, 
Dem. 


McNenl 
liep. 


2,185 


983 

1,085 

2,343 

2,055 

2,566 

1,642, 

1,409 1 

852 1 

701 ! 

1,471 

1,715 

2,089 

1,446 

1,314 

2,400 

1,339 

1.414 

690 

1,843 

2,298 

1,300 

815 

1,292 

1,130 

1,256 

704 

845 

1,274 

987 

3,241 

1,258 

1,077 

957 

6,140 

1,183 

1,872 

1,410 

1,394 

1,699 

2,901 

1,893 

2,694 

691 

1,014 

1,638 

l,(i64 

1,596 

1,802 

252 

1.143 

1,758 

2,591 

1,182 

1,517 

1,723 

1,327 

1,200 
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1,108 
1,417 
3,436 
959 
1,287 
1,186 
814 
174 
810 
1,176 
1,204 
613 
563 
641 
2,635 
1,901 
1,054 
527 
1,529 
2,662 
2,761 
308 
671 
650 
1,000 
1,379 
389 
1,137 
445 
2,367 
1,447 
1,070 
749 
5,056 
1,246 
1,651 
1,274 
1,495 
1,834 
2,049 
711 
2,431 
535 
673 
1,195 
964 
1,238 
819 
323 
1,130 
735 
2,193 
828 
1,484 
1,081 
1,510 
1,523 


III.  Counties  of  Adair,  Cherokee,  Craig,  Creek, 
Delaware,  Hughes,  Mayes,  *McIntosh,*Mus- 
kogee,  Nowata,  *Okfuskee,  Ottawa,  Rogers, 
Seminole,  Sequoyah,  Tulsa,  Wagoner,  and 
Washington.  Davenport,  Dem., 27,184;  Daniel, 
Rep., 20,884;  Irvin,  Soc,  6,46a 

IV.  Counties  of  Latimer,  Marshall,  Love,  Le 
Flore,  *Okfuskee,  *Muskogee,  McCurtain, 
Murray,  Pontotoc,  Atoka,  Bryan,  Coal, 
Haskell,  Johnston,  *Hughes,  *Mdntosh, 
Choctaw, Carter,  Pittsburg,  and  Pushmataha, 
Carter,  Dem.,  23,987;  Wright,  Rep.,  11,421; 
Holt,  Soc,  11,321. 

V-  Counties  of  Kiowa,  Washita,  *Roger  Mills, 
Beckham,  Garvin,  Comanche,  Jackson; 
Greer,  Cleveland,  McClain,  Tillman,  Potta- 
watomie, Stephens,  'Carter,  *Love,  *  Mur- 
ray, and  Jefferson.  Ferris,  Dem.,  29,574; 
Clark,  Rep.,  11,987;  Stallard,  Soc,  11,033. 
*Partof  county  in  district. 
For  Congressmen    at    Large,    Murray,  Dem., 

121,289;  Weaver,  Dem.,  119,012;  Thompson, Dem. 

119,643.  • 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Lee  Cruce;  Lieut.- Governor,  J.  J. 
McAlester;  Secretary  of  State,  Ben.  F.  Harrison; 
Treasurer,  Robert  Dunlop;  Auditor,  J.  C.  McClell- 
and ;  Attorney-General,  Charles  West  ;  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance,  A.L.Welch  ;Commissioner 
of  Education,  R.  H.  Wilson;  President  Board  of 
Agriculture,  G.  T.  Bryan;  Adjutant-General,  F. 
M.  Canton— all  Democrats. 

junicrARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  John  B.  Turner; 
Associate  Justices,  Mathew  J.  Kane,  Robert  L. 
Williams,  Jesse  J.  Dunn  and  Samuel  W.Hayes; 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  W.  H.  L.  Campbell— all  Demo- 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1913. 

Senate.  Mouse.  Joint  Ballot, 

Republicans 8  19  27 

Democrats 36  80  116 

Democratic  majority.       28  61  89 

Dem.      Hep.      Soc.  Pop.  Ind.    Pin. 

1907.  Go^ 137,641  110.296  9,303  27,345  D 

1908.  Pres....  122 .363  110,474  21,734  412  245  11,889 D 


Counties. 
(34.) 


OREGON. 

President, 
1919. 


120218  99,527 
20691 


•Roosevelt  vote  included  in  Taft's;  Roosevelt 
electors  not  on  ballot. 

For  President  in  iocs,  Hisgen,  Ind.,  received  24 
votes;  Watson,  People's  Party,  412. 

VOTI.  I-'OK    KKI'KKSKNTATIVKS  IN  CONGRESS,  1912. 

District. 

I.  Counties  of  Garfield,  Grant,  Kay,  Kingfisher, 
Lincoln,  Logan,  Noble,  Osage,  Pawnee,  and 
Payne.    Davis,  Dem.,  18,466;  McGulre,  Rep., 

19,035;  Renflhaw,  Soc,  4,447. 

Counties  Of  Alfalfa.  Heaver,    Blaine.   Caddo, 

uadian,  Cimarron,  Custer,  Dewey.  Kills, 
•Grady,  Harper,  Major,  Oklahoma,  *Roger 
Mills,  Texas,  woods  and  Woodward.  <  larney, 
Dem.,  23,669;  Morgan,  Rep.,  24,354  ;M'Keuzie, 
Soc,  6,463. 


II 


Baker 

Benton 

Clakamas 

Clatsop 

iColurnbia 

'Coos 

Crook 

Curry , 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

( J  rant 

Harney .  .. — 
Hood  ltiver. . 

Jackson 

Josephine. ... 
Klamath 

Lake 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow    

Multnomah.. 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook  ... 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,395 
986 

2,171 
728 
507 

1,081 

1,(160 
219 

1,601 
310 
413 
538 
519 

2,079 
702 
815 
867 

2.  5!  '6 

8,134 

.;:,-. 

275 

■ 

1,201 

411 
1,563 
1,090 

610 


Taft, 
Hep. 

velt, 
Prog. 

648 

1,120 

715 

588 

1,608 

2.  (145 

722 

729 

574 

611 

701 

949 

770 

608 

102 

192 

1.267 

1,224 

348 

150 

418 

348 

377 

169 

886 

491 

847 

1,620 

806 

794 

433 

602 

2^7 

1,986 

1.815 

410 

265 

1,801 

1, 229 

646 

418 

1,919 

ic 

is; 

9,  212 

12.628 

1,043 

637 

244 

166 

406 

369 

1,261 

1,044 

671 

946 

353 

600 

Debs, 
Soc. 

~i69 
123 

578 
446 

837 
289 

89 
658 

35 
16 
140 
121 
548 
397 
163 
108 

927 

412 
165 

121 

207 

21 

157 

304 

214 


Governor, 

l.'l-l. 


2.  430 

1,719 

3.476 

1,371 

936 

2.100 

2   316 

449 

2,827 

628 

899 

JU7 

l,34d 
1,24U 

804 

5,668 

541 

27.151 

2.  522 
474 

2,46n 
1,141 


With'- 

combe, 

3,066 
3,  2-<4 
6,082 
2,627 
1,764 
3, 009 
1,810 

446 
3,770 

S-J2 
1,020 

930 
1.236 
2.665 
1,469 
1 ,  576 

683 
5.237 
1,143 
4,217 
2,271 

1,010 

38,948 
2  968 

676 
1.358 
8.928 

2,631 
1,300 
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President, 
1912. 

Governor, 
1914. 

Counties. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

"'929 

1,429 

222 

1,378 

Taft, 
Kep. 

775 

1,261 

307 

1,312 

Koose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

Debs, 

Soc. 

212 

290 

14 

271 

Smith, 
Dem. 

1,747 

3,101 

398 
3,408 

With»- 

combe, 

Kep. 

Washington  .. 

587 

1,  455 

129 

885 

2,162 

4,151 

624 

3,521 

Total 

Whole  vote. 

47,064 
9,464 
35.08 

34,673 
25.30 

137, 

37,600 
27.44 
040 

13,343 
'9.47 

92,463  118103 

...      25,640 

43.91    56.09 

210,566 

For  President  in  1912,  Chafin,  Proh.,  received 4,360  votes. 

For  Governor  in  1910, West,  Dem,  received  54,853  votes? 
Bowerman,  Kep.,  48,751;  Eaton,  Prob..,  6,027  votes;  Richards, 
Soc,  8,059. 

VOTE    FOR    UNITED   STATES    SENATOR,    1914. 

Geo.  E.  Chamberlain,  Dem.,  received  110,626  votes;  R.  A. 
Booth,  Kep.,  87,643;  William  Hanley,  Prog.,  23,951. 

VOTE   FOU    REPRESENTATIVES    IN   CONGRESS,    1914. 

First  Dis't— Hollister,  Dem.,  33,437;  Ha wley,  Kep.,  51,342; 
Coe,  Proh.,  20,000. 

Second  Dis't— Evans,  "Dem.,  10,402;  Sinnott,  Kep.,  25,004; 
Cle:iver,  Proh.,  15,255. 

Third  Dis't- -Flegel,  Dem.,  23,471;  McArthur,  Rep.,  26,691; 
Moulton,  Prog.,  e,138;LaflEerty,  lud^Prog.,  16,589;  Streiff,  Soc., 
2,311. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  James  VVithycombe,  Rep.;  Secretary  of  State,  Ben 
W.  Olcott,  Kep.;  State  Treasurer,  Thomas  B.  Kay,  Kep.; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  A.  Churchill,  Kep.; 
Adjutant-General,  W.  E.  Finzer,  Dem.;  Attorney-General, 
Geo.  M .  Brown,  Kep.;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  JAV.  Fergu- 
son, Dem. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Robert  Eakin :  Justices, 
Thomas  A.  McBride,  Frank  A.  Moore,  Henry  J.  Bean, 
George  H.  Burnett,  Lawrence  T.  Harris  and  Henry  L.  Benson; 
Clerk,  J.   C.   Moreland — all  Republicans. 

STATE   LEGISLATURE,    1913. 

Senate.  Mouse.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 28  48  76 

Democrats 2  5  7 

Republican  Progressive 0  6  6 

Democrat  Progressive 0  11 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Republican 


1876. 
18S0. 

1884. 
1888. 

1892. 
1896. 
1900. 
1902. 

1904. 
1906. 
1908. 


Pres. 
Pies. 
Pres. 
Pres. 

Pres. 
Pres. 
Pres. 
Gov. 

Pres. 
Gov. 
Pres. 


majority 

VOTE   OF  THE 

Dem,.  Kep. 

14,158 

19.948 

24,604 

26,522 


15,208 
20,619 
26,860 
33,291 


26  36 

STATE   SINCE    1876. 

Lab.    Proh. 


62 


14,243  35,002 

48,779 

46,526 

41,857  41,581 

17,521  60.455 

46,002  43,508 

38,049  62,530 


249 
726 
363 

Pop. 

26,965 


492        .... 

1,677  .... 
Fusion. 

2,281  35.813 
46,662 
33,385 


Soc. 
7,619 
4,468 
7,339 


2,536 
3,483 

3,860 
2,737 
2.682 


3,771 
3,806 


Pin. 

1,050  R 

671  R 

2,256  K 

6,769  K 

811  P 

2,117  K 

13,141  K 

276  1) 

42,934  R 

2,494  D 

24,481  R 


PORTO   RICO. 

Governor,  Arthur  Yager ;  Secretary,  M.  Drew 
Carrel;  Treasurer,  Allan  H.  Richardson;  Auditor,  J 
W.  Bonner:  Attorney-General,  Wolcott  H.  Pitkin, 
Jr.;  Commissioner  of  Education,  Edward  M.  Bain- 
ter;  Commissioner  of  the  Interior,  John  A.  Wilson; 
Kesident  Commissioner  of  Territory  at  Washing- 
ton, Louis  Munoz  Rivera. 

Judiciary— Chief  Justice,  Jose  C.  Hernandez; 
Justices,  Emilio  del  Toro,  James  H.  McLeary, 
Adolph  G.  Wolf  and  Pedro  de  Aldrey;  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Judge,  Peter  J.  Hamilton;  U.  S.  District- 
Attorney,  W.  N.  Landers. 

The  Insular  Legislature  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  house.  The  lower  house  is  the  elective 
branch  and  has  35  members,  five  from  each  of 
seven  districts.  Twenty-eight  belong  to  the 
Unionist  party  and  1  to  the  Republican  party. 
The  Legislature  sits  for  sixty  days  each  year,  the 
sessions  beginning  on  the  second  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary. 


Counties. 
(67.) 


Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong. . . . 

Beaver. 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair  

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland . . 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

321k 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon  .. 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna  . 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon  

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKeau 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Montour 

Northampton 
N'thumberl'd 

Perry 

Philadelphia.. 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder. 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna.. 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington  .. 

Wayne 

Westmorel'd.. 

Wyoming 

York  ...  

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


PRESIDENT, 

1912. 


Wil- 

Taft, 

son, 
Dem. 

Rep. 

3,682 

819 

31,365 

23.822 

3,027 

1,904 

3,037 

2,759 

2,694 

1,140 

16,430 

3,032 

4,108 

3.138 

2,960 

2,054 

6,773 

5,452 

4,022 

1,273 

7,282 

3,252 

291 

388 

3,652 

1,246 

3,445 

1,507 

6,901 

5,708 

3,079 

916 

4,670 

1,523 

2,200 

1,214 

4,905 

889 

3,908 

2,497 

5,023 

2,566 

7,470 

6  012 

6,001 

8,418 

2,057 

603 

5,633 

4,958 

7,363 

4,168 

373 

240 

4,505 

2,710 

1,080 

317 

3,551 

1,150 

1,538 

903 

1,593 

1,720 

2,510 

1,608 

1,148 

374 

12,423 

3,799 

8,574 

12,668 

1,976 

2,128 

2,972 

2,378 

10.834 

2,722 

13, 495 

4,915 

6,039 

1,631 

2,362 

1,345 

4,039 

1,873 

1,400 

654 

3,107 

536 

11,894 

8,978 

1,492 

308 

10,325 

3,893 

6,802 

2,371 

1,941 

1 ,140 

66,308 

91,944 

995 

191 

1,445 

850 

11,812 

3,557 

991 

626 

2,164 

1,428 

912 

547 

2,588 

1,988 

1,901 

1,895 

1,126 

470 

2,507 

1,660 

1,686 

1,564 

5,563 

4,297 

1,924 

659 

9,262 

4,299 

1,505 

(      480 

14.979 

5,251 

395619 

273305 

32.42 


22.39 


ltoose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

T,548 

50, 017 
4,297 
4,517 
2,971 

11.284 
8,179 
5,379 
4.280 
4,327 

10,066 
553 
3,598 
2,612 
6,596 
1,724 
4,902 
1,926 
2,697 
4  139 
3,5H7 

10,676 
8,272 
2,638 
5,019 
4,257 
588 
3,787 
622 
1,063 
3,493 
3,939 
3,  Sol 
1,184 

15,199 

12,031 
3,348 
4,537 
7,580 

22.590 
5,208 
3,489 
4,418 
1,831 
844 

11.491 

937 

6,602 

7,064 

1,670 

82,963 

437 

1.9(17 

13,686 
1,622 
5,026 
472 
2,498 
4,314 
1,776 
3,111 
2,934 
6,395 
2,594 

10.193 
1,464 
8,007 


Governor, 
1914. 


McCor 
mick, 
Dem. 


3,322 

2,689 
2,675 
2,318 
13, 613 
3,663 
2.413 
5,853 
3,388 
5,073 

245 
2,590 
3,157 
4,955 
2,792 
4,106 
1,843 
4,410 
4,116 
4,908 
7,256 
3,565 

691 
5  427 
6,758 

391 
4,453 
1,083 
3,186 
1,602 
1.430 
2,746 
1,139 
11.30(1 
6,151 
1,835 
2,555 
7,919 
12,641 
5,064 
1,855 
3,885 
1,415 
2,326 
8,878 

986 

6,928 

6,260 

2,314 

33, 829 

736 
1,208 
9,823 

83(1 
1,552 

873 
2,217 
1,630 
1,053 
1.9(13 
1,488 
5,232 
1,521 
8,318 
1.291 
12,127 


447426 

51,807 

36.67 


1,220,201 


Brum- 
baugh, 
Kep. 


277 

3,423 
4,705 
2,492 
8,884 
6,928 
3,354 
7,752 
3,217 
6,566 
637 
2,397 
3,434 
8,182 
1,780 
3.628 
1,836 
1,715 
3,627 
5,166 

13,644 

13,724 

1,513 

6,466 

9,468 

394 

4,085 

567 

1,481 

2,517 

3,211 

2,736 

921 

12,855 

16.831 
3,400 
4,526 
7,432 

16,249 
3,351 
2,002 
3,762 
1,520 
820 

16,060 
1,001 
6,461 
6,217 
2 ,202 

174605 

164 

1,265 

13. 689 
1,153 
3,318 
709 
2,450 
2,620 
1,347 
2,311 
1,954 
7,677 
1,374 
7,738 
1.183 
9,938 


McCor 
mick, 
Wash. 


400 

i',448 
2,412 
1,079 

2^566 
2,655 
1,411 
1,391 
4,839 

227 
1,387' 

653 
2,714 

367 
2,210 

688 
1,016 
1,125 

789> 
2,987 
2,311 

934 
1,646 
1,298 

185 

1,171 

58 

148 

974 
1,410 
1,445 

311 
2,576 
4,153 
1,320* 
1,538 
1,474 
3.112 
1.523 
1,585 
1,436 

392 

292 
2,826 

296* 
1,592 
2,484 

29^  551 

216 

856 

3,280 

569 

2,162 

137 

976 

1,572 

444 

791 

1,346 

2,717 

1,089 

3,392 

347 

1,128 


For  President  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  83,164 
votes;  Charin,  Proh.,  19,533 ;  Reimer, Soc.  Lab.,  704. 

For  Governor,  1910,  Grim,  Dem.,  received  129,395 
votes;  Tener, Rep.,  received  412,658  votes,  and  on 
Workingmen's  League  Ticket  2,953  votes;  Berry, 
Keystone,  382.127  votes;  Larkin,  Proh.,  17,445; 
Slayton.Soc,  53,053;  Anton, Industrialist, 802. 

For  President,  1908,  Deos,  Soc,  received  33,913 
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votes;   Hisgen,  Ind.,  1,057;    Gillhaus,   Soc  Lab., 
1,222. 

VOTE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,  1914. 

Palmer,  Dern..  received       votes;  Penrose,  Rep. 
and  Persoual  Liberty,        ;  Pinchot,  Wash.,  Bull 
Moose  and  Roosevelt  Prog.,    ;  Whiteside,  Soc, 
;  Larkin,  Proh.,  ;  Landis,  Industrial, 

VOTEFOB   REPRKSRXTATIVKS   IN' CONGRESS,  1914. 
CON"<;iU:ss.MEN-AT-LARGE. 

Crage,        ;  Garland,        ;   Lafean,     ;  Scott,        ; 
all  on  Rep.  and  Personal  Liberty  tickets. 
Districts. 

I.  Countyof  Philadelphia  (part).  McCrossin,Dem., 

4,220;  Burt,  Wash.,  Keystone  and  Proh., 
4,491;  Vare,  Hep.  and  Roosevelt  Prog.. 
31,800;    Sautamarie.Soc,  472. 

II.  County    of     Philadelphia    (part).     Conway, 

Dem.,  Wash,  and  Roosevelt  Prog.,  6,582; 
Graham,  Uep.  and  Keystone,  24,371j  Birt- 
wistle,!Soc,  435;  Briggs,  Proh.,  115. 

III.  Countyof  Philadelphia  (part),  row,  Dem., 
3,303;  Weinstock,  Wash,  and  Roosevelt  Prog., 
2,642;  Moore,  Rep.  and  Kevstone,  24,468; 
Wittenberg,  Soc,  404;  Allen,  Proh.,  43; 
Stearn,  Liberal  Sunday  Law,  18. 

IV.  County     of     Philadelphia    (part).      Lynch, 

Dem. ,4. 853;  Edmonds, Wash., Rep., Roosevelt 
Prog,  and  Keystone,  28,460;  Ulrich,  Soc,  737; 
Hay,  Proh.,  147. 

V.  County    of     Philadelphia    (part).     Donohoe, 

Dem.,  Wash.,  Keystone  and  Roosevelt  Prog., 
15,113;  Uostell).  Rep.  26,352;  Laudberg,  Soc, 
1,456;  Vail,  Proh.,  399. 

VI.  County  of  Philadelphia  (part).  Logue,  Dem. 

and  Keystone,  14,656;  Drake,  Wash.,  13.884; 
Darrow.  Hep. ,  Bull  Moose  and  Roosevelt 
Pros:.,  38,068;  Miller,  Soc,  1,049;  Huckins, 
Proh.,  253. 

VII  Counties  of  Chester  and  Delaware.  Slack, 
Dem.  8,340;  Tomlinson,  Wash.,  4,096;  Butler, 
Rep.,  23,239;  Lodge,  Soc,  394;  Hendricks, 
Proh.,  495. 

VIII  Counties  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery. 
Grim,  Dem.,  15.706;  Knight,  Wash.,  4,941; 
Watson,  Uep.,  22.691;  }letz,  Soc.  ,971;  Leister, 
Proh.,  288;   scattering,  2. 

IX  Countv  of  Lancaster.    Hetrick,  Dem., Wash. 

and  Bull  Moose.  10,439:  Griest,  Rep.,  17,410; 
Halligan,  Soc.,  415;  Wa  ts,  Proh.,  295. 

X  County    of    Lackawanna.    JLoftUS,    Dem.    and 

Keystone,  12,043;  Farr,  Wash.,  Rep.  and 
Roosevelt  Prog.,  16.474;  Hopkins, Soc,  475: 
Peasnall,  Proh. ,  1,134. 
XL  County  of  Luzerne.  Casey,  Dem.  and  Bull 
Moose,  22,762:  KnifTen,  Wash.,  Rep.  and 
Roosevelt  Pros.  16,011;  Avery,  Soc,  622; 
Argust,  Proh.,  4;*. 

XII.  County  of  Schuylkill.  Lee.,  Dem.,  12,416; 
Thorn,  Wash.,  1.619;  Heaton,  Rep..  17,213; 
Thomas,  Soc,  816. 

XIII.  Counties  of  Berks  and  Lehigh.  Dewalt, 
Dem.,  19,887;  Stewart,  Wash., 4,5)6;  Stauffer, 
Rep  ,  14,850;  Wilson,  Jr.,  Soc, 4,138;  Larkin, 
Proh.,  362. 

XIV.  Counties  of  Brad  ford,  Susquehanna,  Wayne, 
and  Wyoming.  Dean,  Dem., 6,219;  Stephen-, 
Wash.,  8,196:  M'  Fadden, Rep..  9,153;  Schrimp, 
Jr.,  Soc,  24:;;  Comstock,  Proh.,  8 

XV.  Counties  of  CllutOU.  Lycoming,  Potter  and 
Tioga,  Reardon,  liem.,  8,118:  si  ekes.  Wash. 
and  Prog..  6,447;   Eiess,  Rep.  11,525;  Homier, 

.   Soc,  1,172;  scattering,  1. 

XVI.  Counties  of  Columbia,  Montour,  Northum- 
berland,  and   Sullivan.    Lesber,  Dem.,  12,982; 

II. ■finer.  Wash.,  4.719;  Robins,  Rep.,  9.129; 
Renn,  Soc,  L*)8;  Norton  Proh..  679:  Herter, 
Independent,  4 

XVII.  Counties O I  I  ranklin.FnUon, Huntingdon, 
Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder,  and  union. 
Dershem,  Dem,  and  Prog.,  18.092;  Johnson, 
Wash.,  5,894;  Focht,  Rep.,  14,176;  Bowers, 
Soc,  1,05L 
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XVIII.  Counties  of   Dauphin,  Cumberland,  and 
Lebanon. 


XIX.  Counties  of  Bedford,  Blair,  and  Cambria. 
Bailey,  Dem.  and  Union,  14,993 ;  Brua,  Wash, 
and  Prog.,  10,246;  Hartman,  Rep.  14,503; 
Swanger,  Soc,  1,730;  Blake,  Peun.  Black- 
smith. 427 ; scattering, 1. 

XX.  Counties  of  Adams  and  York.  Brodbeck, 
Dem.,  13,483;  Blair,  Wash.,  2,419;  Beales. 
Rep. ,14,225;  Logeman,  Soc,  775;  Stauffer, 
Proh. ,  485;  scattering,  4. 

XXI.  Counties  of  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield, 
and  McKeau.  Tobias,  Dem.,  9,339;  Mayo, 
Wash. .4,574;  Rowland,  Rep.,  10,403;  Ritten- 
house,  Soc,  1,304;  McLarren,  Proh.,  85L 

XXII.  Counties  of  Butler  and  Westmoreland. 
Hammond,  Dem.  and  Wash.,  14.802 ;Keister, 
Rep.  and  Personal  Liberty,  15,214;  Slack, 
soc,  2,867;  Hutchison,  Proh.,  1.961. 

XXIII.  Counties  of  Fayette,  Greene,  and  Somer- 
set. Carr,  Dem.,  11,801;  -Hood.  Wash.,  3,565; 
Hopwood,  Rep.,  14,308;  Herd,  Soc,  1,437; 
Sturgeon,  Proh. ,  900. 

XXIV.  Countiesof  Beaver,  Lawrence,  and  Wash- 
ington. Barnum,  Dem.  ,7, 051;  Temple,  Wash., 
10,771;  Brown.  Rep.,  14,694;  Koroian,  Soc, 
2,370;  Pender,  Proh.,  958. 

XXV.  Countiesof  Crawford  and  Erie.  Liebel,  Jr., 
Dem.,  10,025;  Lockwood,  Wash.,  and  Prog., 
6  449;Shreve,  Rep.,  9,222;  Weaver,  Soc. .  1,735. 

XXVI.  Counties  of  Carbon,  Monroe,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Pike.  Steele,  Dem.  and  Personal 
Liberty,  15,118;  Hart,  Wash.,  4,671;  Hoffman, 
Rep.,8,306;  Cargill,Soc,668;  Fiagler.Proh.,  718. 

XXVII.  Countiesof  Armstrong,  Clarion,  Indiana, 
and  Jefferson.  Matson,  Dem.,  8.822;  Wolfe, 
Wash.,  6,744-t  North,  Rep_  10,560;  Einstein, 
Soc,  1,125;  Dible,  Proh.,  1,873;  scattering,  I. 

XXVIII.  Counties  of  Elk,  Forest,  Mercer,  Venan- 
go, and  Warren.  Mclntvre,  Dem.,  8,043; 
Huliners,  Wash.,  6,825;  Miller,  Rep.,  9,379; 
McKay,  Soc,  1,806;  Ferguson,  Proh.,  4,420. 

XXIX.  County  of  Allegheny  (part). 


XXX.  County  of  Allegheny  (part). 


XXXI.  Countyof  Allegheny  (part). 


XXXII.   Countyof  Allegheny  (part). 


present  state  government  ( t.ikes  office  on  January,  1?,  1915) 
Governor,  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Uep.;  l>ieiiten:int-tJovernor, 
Fr:>nk  B.  McClain,  Rep.;  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
(to  be  appointed);  Treasurer,  ltobert  K.  Young,  Prog.;  Auditor- 
Geueral,  A.  W.  Powell,  Prog.;  Adjutant-General,  ThonM  J. 
Stewart,  Rep.;  Attorney-General  (to  be:ipp«inted  );  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Dein.  ;  Insurance 
Commissioner,  Chnrles  Johnson,  Rep.;  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (to  be  appointed), 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  D.  Newlln  Fell;  Associate 
Justices,  J,  Hmv  Brown,  Win.  P.  Potter,  John  Stewart, 
ltobert  Von  Moschzisker.  S.  L.  Mestrezat,  and  Jolin  P.  Elkin — 
ill  lt.'puiilicuns,  except  Mestrezat.  Prothonotary,  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, James  T.  Mitchell;  Prothonotary,  Middle  District,  Will. 
iam  Pearson;  Prothonotary,  Western  District,  George  Pearson. 
STATE  LBGTBLATtTRK,  1915. 

Nile.    Hinue.    Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 11  41  52 

Republicans 38         164  2o2 

Progressiyefl 1  1 

Socialists 0  1  1 


Republican  majority..      26  121 


141 
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VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1890. 


1890. 
1892. 

1896. 

1898. 


Gov. 

Pres. 

Pres.. 
Gov. . 


Dem 
..464,209 


Rep 
447,655 


.452,264    516,011 


.  .433,228 

..  358,300 


728, 300 
476,306 


1900.  Pres 424,232  712,665 

1902.  Gov  . . .  .436,447  592,867 

1904.  Pres  . .  .335,430  840,949 

1906.  Gov. ..  .457,957  506,392 

1908.  Pres... 448,778  745,779 

mo.  Gov. . ..  129,395  4-12,658 


Pop. 
8,714 
N.D. 
11,000 

Soc.  D. 

4,831 

Soc. 

21,910 

21,863 

15,169 

33,913 


Proh. 
16,108 


Plu. 
16,554  D 


25,123    63,747  R 

19,274  295,072  R 
125,746  118,006  R 

27,908  288,433  R 

23.327  156,410  R 
33,717  505,519  R 
24,793  48,435  R 
36,694  297,001  R 
53,053  382,127    30,531    R 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Counties. 
(44) 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Counties. 
(5.) 


Bristol    

Kent 

Newport 

Providence . . 
Washington  . 

Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote. 


President, 
1&12. 


Wil- 
son, 
h>em. 

l7077 

2.030 
2.487 


Taft, 
Hep. 


1,126 

2. 170 

2,5*3 

23.12719.695 


Ro°f-  Green, 
Pro?. 


Governor, 
1912. 


1.691 


437 
1,284 
1.279 
13,090 
2, 129;      788 


30,412  27, 703116, 878 
2,7091  ..  ....  . 

39.051  35.58|  21.68 
77,894 


1,057 
2,122 
2,653 
25.184 
1,709 


32, 725 
41.86 


Poih'r  H'mes 
Kep. 


1.362 
2,500 
3,057 

24,789 

25 j  "4  J-J 


34,133 
1,408 
43.67 
78,166 


10.82 


For  Pre.sideut  1912,  Debs,  Soc. ,  received  2,049 
votes;  Chafin,  Proh..  616;  Reimer,  Soc.    Lab.  ,236 

For  Governor  1912,  Fassel,  Soc.  ,1,913;  Whue, 
Proh.,  687;  Herrick,  Soc.  Lab.,  251. 

For  Governor  1911,  Leach,  Soc.  Lab.,  received 
307  votes. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1912. 

Districts, 

I.  O'Shaunessy,  Dem.,  13,057;    Sheffield,    Rep., 

9,663;  Bolan,  Pi-ok.,  3,044;  Prentic,  Proh., 214. 

II.  Gerry,  Dem.,  10,728;  Bliss.  Rep.  ,10,335;  Ball, 

Prog.,  3,642;  Lawton,  Proh.  ,289. 

III.  Rattey,    Dem.,  9,841;   Kennedv,  Rep.,  11,718; 
Tuttle. Prog., 2,158;  Merry,  Proh. ,  199. 

PKESENT    STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Aram  J.  Pothier;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  R.  B.  Burchard;  Secretary  of 
State,  J.  Frederick  Parker;  Attorney-General, 
Herbert  A.  Rice;  Treasurer,  Walter  A. 
Read;  Adjutant-General,  Charles  W.  Abbott,  Jr. ; 
Auditor,  Charles  C.  Gray;  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools,  Walter  E.  Ranger;  Commissioner  of  In- 
surance, Charles  C.  Gray— all  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Clarke  H.  John- 
son ;  Associate  Justices,  C.  Frank  Parkhurst,  W. 
B.  Vincent,  William  H.Sweetland,  Darius  Baker; 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  B.  S.  Blaisdell— all  Republi- 
cans. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,   1913. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 32  56  88 

Democrats 7  38  45 

Progressives 0  4  4 


Republican  majority.       25 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE 

Devi.  Kep. 

1900.  Governor. .  .17,184  26,043 

1900.  President.. .19.812  33,784 

1902.  Governor... 32,279  24,541 

1903.  Governor.. .30,578  29,275 

1904.  President.. .24.839  41,605 

1905.  Governor... 25,816  31,311 

1906.  Governor.. .33,l<-5  31,877 

1907.  Governor.. .33,300  31,005 

1908.  President.. .24,706  43,942 

1909.  Governor... 25,216  37,043 
1911.  Governor.. .30,575  37,969 


14 

SINCE  1900. 


Soc. 
2,858 
1,423 
1,283 
943 

'367 
395 

1,365 

857 

1,392 


Proh. 

1,848 

1,529 

1,689 

936 

768 

882 

714 

831 

1,016 

1,358 

912 


39 

Plu. 
8,859  R 

13,972  R 
7,738  D 
1,303  D 

16,766  R 
5,495  R 
1,318  D 
2,295  D 

19,236  R 

11,834  R 
7,394  R 


Abbeville..  . 

Aiken  

Anderson. ... 

Bamberg 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Berkeley 

Calhoun 

Charleston ... 
Cherokee.  ... 

Chester 

Chesterfield.. 
Clarendon  ... 

Colleton 

Darlington... 

Dillon 

Dorchester... 
Edgefield.  ... 

Fairfield 

Florence 

Georgetown  . 
Greenville... 
Greenwood... 

Hampton 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster.... 

Laurens 

Lee 

Lexington 

Marion 

Marlborough 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg. . 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg.. 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburg' 
York 7. 


President, 
1912. 


Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Whole  vote. 


Wil- 
son. 
Dem. 

T7095 
1,452 
2,158 
616 
1,139 
464 
323 
460 
1,760 
1,259 
1,286 
1,178 
932 
797 
883 
680 
576 
779 
622 
1,496 
405 
3,140 
1, 307 
631 
863 
198 
708 
1,140 
1,566 
571 
1,201 
710 
719 
1,206 
760 
1,550 
815 
1,555 
850 
3,616 
910 
1,609 
729 
1,641 


Taft, 
Kep. 


48,355 

47, 062 

96.02 


9 

2 
25 

3 
15 
50 

5 
15 
34 
16 


14 

•  • 

2 

18 
3 

:i 

6 

10 

•  • 

17 

13 

"  7 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 

'"  6 
58 
40 
15 
23 

'37 
31 
20 
6 
12 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


536 


4 
4 

66 

1 

5 

62 

13 

68 

100 

7 

20 

4 

32 
12 
2 
11 
13 
18 
8 
65 
37 

"ll 

"  7 

•  • 

25 
5 

17 
6 

30 

11 

12 

69 

95 

18 

161 

3 

185 

52 

56 

18 

12 


16 


54 


Governor, 
1914. 


1.07 


1,29! 

"2.5 
50,348 


31 


25 

14 

6 


Mann- 
ing, 
Dem. 

670 
1,037 
941 
562 
747 
358 
386 
397 
955 
1,409 
658 
969 
586 
595 
496 
468 
686 
698 
440 
86o 
201 

1,342 
907 
567 
627 
126 
601 
822 

1, 202 
452 

1,314 
581 
600 
966 
455 

1,730 
570 
929 
832 

2,948 
694 

1,019 
526 
677 


Brit- 
ton, 
Soc. 


18 


2 

18 


23 


164  34, 606 
34,523 


19 


i 


0.33 


99.76 
34. 


83 

6*24 

689 


For  President   in   1908,  Debs,  Soc,  received  100 
votes;  Hisgen,Ind.,  42. 

«•??«  Governor  in  1912,  Blease,  Dem.,   received 
44,122  votes;  Britton,  Soc,  208. 

VOTE   FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,  1914 

E    D.  Smith,  Dem.,  received  32,950  votes ;  J.  N. 
Roberts,  Soc,  89. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS    1914 

Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Berkeley,  Charleston,  Clarendon, 

Colleton,    and  Dorchester.     Whaley,  Dem 
3,018;  Eberhard,  Soc,  15;  Prioleau,  Rep.,  20. 

II.  Counties  ol  Aiken,  Bamberg,  Barnwell,  Be.. u- 

fort,  Edgefield,  Hampton,  Jasper,  and  Sulu- 
TTT     da-      Byrnes.  Dem.,  4,688.  No  opposition. 

III.  Counties  of  Abbeville,  Anderson,  Greenwood, 

Newberry.  Oconee,  and  Pickens.  Aiken,, 
Dem.,  4,521.     No  opposition. 

IV.  Counties  of  Greenville,  Laurens,  Spartanburg, 

and  Union.  Johnson,  Dem.,  6,175:  Sextouv 
Rep.,22;  Ellenberg,  soc,  11. 

V.  Counties  of  Cherokee,    Chester,   Chesterfield, 

Fairfield,  Kershaw,   Lancaster,    and    York 
Finley,  Dem.,  5.180.     No  opposition. 

VI.  Counties    of   Darlington,     Dillon,    Florence. 

Georgetown,  Horry,  Marion,  Marlborough, 
and  Williamsburg.  Ragsdale,  Dem.,  4,263. 
No  opposition. 

VII.  Counties  of  Calhoun,  Lee,  Lexington, 
Orangeburg,  Richland,  and  Sumter.  Lever* 
Dem. ,  5,232 ;  Leevy,  Rep. ,  224 ;  Lee,  Soc,  45. 
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PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Richard  I.  Manning;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Andrew  J.  Beth  a;  Secretary  of  State, 
R.  M.  McC'ovvn;  Attorney-General,  Thos.  H. 
Peeples;  Treasurer,  S.  T.  Carter;  Comptroller- 
General,  A.  W.Jones;  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, John  E.  Swearingen;  Adjutant-General, 
W.  W.  Moore;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
E.  J.  Watson;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  F. 
H.  McMaster— all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Eugene  B.  Gary; 
Justices,  I).  io.  Hydrk-k,  R.  C.  Watts,  Thos.  B. 
Eraser,  and  Geo.  \V".  Gage;  Clerk,  U.  R.  Brooks- 
all  Democrats. 

STATIC    LUGIST-ATHRK,    1915. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 
Democrats 44  124  168 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATU  SINCE  1898. 

Re.org.  Reg. 
Dem.    Rep.    Rep.      Plu. 

1898.  Governor 28,159 

1900.  Governor 46,457 

1900.  President 47.236 

1902.  Governor 31,817 

1904.  President 52,563 

1906.  Governor 30,251 


1908.  President 62  288 

1908.  Governor 61,060 

1910.  Governor 30,832 

1912.  Governor 44,122 


No  opposition, 
No  opposition. 
3,579      ....     43.657  D 
No  opposition. 
2,554      ....    50,009  D 
32      ....    30,219  D 
Rep. 

3,963      ....    58,325  D 
No  opposition. 
Soc. 
70     30,762  D 
208      ....    43,914  D 


SOUTH    DAKOTA. 


COUNTIRS. 

(61.) 


Aurora 

Beadle 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme.. 
Brookings  ... 

Brown 

Brule 

Bullalo 

Butte 

Campbell..  . 
Charles  Mix 

Clark 

Clay 

Cod'dington. 

Corson 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dewey 

Douglas 

Edmunds. .. 
Fall  River.. 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding .... 

]  Luglies 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jerauld 

Kingsbury.. 

Lake 

Lawrence... 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

Marshall.... 

McCook 

Mcpherson. 

Meade  

Mellette.... 

Miner 

Minnehaha. 


Prksident, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

~~801 

1,464 
179 

1.059 
740 

2,488 
842 
105 
600 
150 

1.625 
66« 
923 

1.111 
455 
4194 

1,266 
78' 
441 
411 
714 
729 
71-2 
614 
619 

1.176 
474 
32rl 
632 

825 
644 

647 
332 
436 

747 

3,412 

71'.' 
766 
541 
961 
327 
975 
620 
721 
2,576 


Taft, 
Rep. 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


652 

1,493 

68 

1,228 

1,389 

1,746 

644 

83 

647 

574 

1,817 

949 

1,262 

1,195 

508 

395 

1.364 

1,209 

887 

509 

765 

640 

846 

568 

830 

1.348 

1.058 

738 

7(1" 

600 

447 

1,451 

399 

545 

1,153 

1,174 

1,692 

1,673 

990 

601 

1,063 

949 

1, 032 

261 

851 

3,051 


Debs, 
Soc. 


42 

166 

3 

45 

58 

385 

65 

4 

188 
10 
59 
36 
27 
71 
46 
90 
68 

118 
14 
42 
12 
27 

100 
21 
55 
96 
1 

45) 
21 

113 
71 
12 
51 
11 

113 
81 

326 
56 

135 

45 

56 

6 

151 

5 

39 

256 


GOVKRXOE, 

1914. 


Mc- 
Carter, 
Dem. 


688 
652 
140 
939 
535 

1,663 

681 

109 

487 

80 

1,349 
462 
734 

1,000 
250 
341 
911 
502 
261 
234 
467 
561 
633 
291 
471 
763 
428 
596 
558 
263 
366 
434 
206 
360 
527 
613 

1,117 
340 
640 
495 
768 
169 
703 
824 
482 

1,59a 


Byrne, 
Ksp- 


606 

661 

58 

1,079 
995 

2,098 

590 

75 

510 

354 

1,356 
749 
965 

1,024 
371 
350 

1,533 
946 
561 
322 
600 
655 
679 
672 
736 

1,348 
933 
628 
623 
530 
595 
b5l 
370 
496 
992 
967 

2,410 
948 
858 
666 
832 
659 
735 
286 
691 
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President, 
1912. 

GOVERNOR, 

1914. 

CODNTIKS. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Tat't, 

Rep. 

* 

Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

932 
1,073 
1,052 

439 
1,361 

880 
1,432 

981 

292 
1,153 
1,603 
1,396 

585 
1,511 

371 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Mc 

Carter, 

Dem. 

412 

829 
566 
272 
442 
438 
847 
656 
143 
827 
657 
686 
453 
991 
145 

Byrne» 
Rep. 

Pennington... 
Potter 

637 

1,135 

832 

423 

812 

577 

1,347 

1,051 

242 

982 

906 

965 

451 

1,239 

349 

•• 

119 
117 

177 
16 

201 
19 

128 

127 
19 
82 
22 
24 
56 
61 
36 

733 

1,048 

633 

472 

Spink 

Stanley 

Sully 

923 

638 

1,142 

865 
304 

Tripn 

1  040 

Turner 

L209 
953 

Walworth 

471 

1,272 

177 

Plurality 

Whole  vote. 

48.942 
42."  08 

*      58.811 
9,869 
..     '  50.56 
116,325 

4,662 
A.  00 

34,542  49,138 

....    14,596 

35.20    50.07 

98,141 

For  Governor,  1914,  Thompson,  Proh.,  received 
2,072  votes;  Knapp,  Soc. ,2,684;  Richards,  Ind., 
9,725. 

*  Taft's  name  not  on  Republican  ballot.  Progres- 
sive list  of  electors  printed  thereon  instead. 

VOTE  FOR  UNITED  STATES   SENATOR,  1914. 

Johnson,  Dem.,  received  48,076  votes;  Burke, 
Rep.  ,44,244;  Butterfield,  Proh.,  2,406;  Johnson, 
Soc,  2,674;   Loucks.  Ind.,  2.104. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS.  1914. 

Districts 

I.  Bailey,    Dem.,   13,678:     Dillon,     Kep..    22,058; 

Stakke,    Proh.,   855;   Bond,   Soc,   794;   Van 
Osdel,  Ind.,  745. 

II.  King,    Dem.,  11,710;     Johnson,    Rep.  ,   20,054; 

Jump,  Proh.,  995;  Atwood,  Soc,  1,033;  Pack- 
ard, Ind.,  756. 
IIL  Gandy,     Dem.,    12,364;    Rice,  Rep.,    10,732; 
Fairchild,  Soc,  861. 

PRESENT  STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Frank  M.  Byrne;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Peter  Norbeck;  Secretary  of  State,  Frank 
M.  Rood;  Treasurer,  A.W.  Ewert;  Superintendent 
Instruction,  Chas.  H.  Lugg;  State  Land  Commis- 
sioner, Fred.  Hepperle;  Attorney-General,  C. 
C.  Caldwell;  State  Auditor,  J.  E.  Haudlin— all 
Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Presiding  Judge,  James  H. 
McCoy;  Justices,  Charles  S,  Whiting,  John  How- 
ard Gates,  Samuel  C.  Polley  aud all 

Republicans. 

STATE    I.EGTST.ATURE,    1915. 

Senate.  House.   Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 34  80  114 

Democrats 11  20  31 

Republican  majority.  23  60  83 

VOTE  OF  THE    STATE  SIXCE  1900. 


Dem. 
1900.    President....  39,544 

1902.    Governor 21,396 

1904.    President ....  21.969 

1912.    Governor 53,850 


Rep.  Proh.    3rnj. 

54,530  1,542     14,986 

48,196  2.245     26, £00 

72.083  2,965     50,114 
Pi  or,. 
57,160 
TENNESSEE. 


R 
R 
R 


3,339     3,310   P 


Counties. 
(96.) 


Anderson 
Bedford  .. 
Benton    .. 
Bledsoe  .. 

Blount.  ... 
Bradley... 
Campbell 
i  Cannon. .. 


Pkk<m>knt, 
191-2. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Taft,  l1^-   E 


597 

2,305 

1,095 

464 

836 

645 

664 

1,184 


539! 
1,474 

652 
379 1 
87i  i ! 
4*5 
302 
631 


Soc. 


1,148 

96 

289 

401 

1,410 

548 

1,193 

48 


55 

6 

30 

10 

'io 

52 

7 


GOVKKNOR, 
1912. 


527 
1,784 
1,421 
434 
636 
792 
453 
897 


1.172 

1,890 
1,082 

591 
1, 750  • 

909 
1,206 

649 


Election  Returns. 
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Counties. 
(96) 


Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham 

Chester 

Claiborne 

Clay 

Cocke , 

Coftee  

Crockett 

Cumberland  , 
Davidson 

Decatur 

De  Kalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamblen .... 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman. .. 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson  . . 

Henry 

Hickman 

Houston 

Humphreys.. 

Jackson 

James 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale . . 
Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Loudon 

Macon 

McMinn 

McNairy 

Madison* 

Marion 

Marshall 

Maury 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Moore .. 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Jthea , 

Roane 

Robertson 

Rutherford . . 

Scott 

Sequatchie... 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton , 

Trousdale 

Unicoi , 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

T653 
478 
1,096 
636 
903 
718 

59 
1,705 
1,297 

489 
9,517 

758 
1.394 
1,689 
1,469 

830 

399 
2,172 
2,671 
3,081 

841 
2,076 

529 

722 
4,394 

427 
1,323 

738 
1,026 
1,069 

738 
2,526 
1,288 

586 
1,283 
1,344 

202 

514 

256 
4,069 

499 
1,020 
1,504 

370 
2,651 

415 

787 

912 
1,155 

'810 

1,551 

2,309 

517 

1,136 

1,638 

694 

466 

2,152 

1531 

664 

411 

867 

1,867 

692 

570 

2,287 

3,406 

160 

354 

341 

6.732 

1,863 

1.312 

2,413 

2,477 

987 

544 

170, 


Taft, 
Rep. 


1,362 

1,243 
317 
312 
589 
440 
757 
521 
852 
372 

1,423 
405 

1,219 
448 
318 
59 
444 
370 

1,002 

1.596 
741 

1,650 
12a 
427 

1,493 
659 
320 
955 
828 
34 
473 
941 
868 
172 
343 
743 
169 
5t() 
933 

1,984 
122 
186 
878 
126 
672 
322 

1,251 
667 
616 

*4*63 
376 
615 
337 
721 
514 
116 
312 
455 
743 
379 
355 
533 
923 
253 
482 
513 
1,217 
123 
139 
967 
589 
915 
485 
538 
769 
564 
211 
280 


Roose- 
velt, 
Frog- 
967 
1,926 
123 
338 
1,098 
83 
549 
63 
509 
434 
1,330 
491 
265 
293 
348 
93 
317 
164 
518 
419 
90U 
1,242 
87 
325 
2,454 
84 
264 
592 
660 
88 
947 
282 
111 
65 
189 
251 
408 
940 
1,025 
3.816 
31 
593 
783 
144 
98 
348 
•  183 
557 
1,001 

'442 
87 
389 
163 
475 
199 
11 
841 
193 
181 
94 
134 
622 
386 
552 
826 
142 
280 

1,234 
83 

2,410 

2.951 

184 

54 

1,265 

89 

222 

35 

765 


Debs, 
Soc. 


69 

"23 
38 
19 
12 
10 
28 
27 
11 

15 

2 

55 
82 

"21 

32 

35 

2 

5 

121 

18 
281 

"  8 
32 
18 
28 
19 

111 
13 
86 
30 


9 

'l22 
13 

28 
48 

6 
10 

6 
11 
1 


74 

11 

48 

1 

4 

82 
I 
35 
63 
66 
42 

•  • 

9 
5 

28 

70 
125 

64 
125 

39 

1 

228 

197 
12 
61 
12 

11 


Governor, 
1914. 
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Rye, 
lk-m. 

17652 
6&3 

1,085 
657 

'680 

788 

1,524 

1,473 

448 

9;019 

923 

1.278 

1,744 

1,279 

1,262 

383 

2.046 

2,786 

2,316 

822 

1,765 

539 

572 

4,457 

402 

1,371 

733 

899 

1,447 

790 

2,659 

1,352 

675 

1,252 

1,225 

156 

58 

32 

3,807 

253 

868 

1,508 

400 

2,276 

393 

803 

784 

1,175 

2,562 

n  — 

1,505 

2,145 

425 

1, 123 

1,585 

545 

391 

2,162 

1,365 

685 

360 

756 

1,831 

682 

635 

1.692 

2,971 

193 

323 

334 

16,263 

1,981 

1.296 

2,151 

2,164 

1,498, 

575i 

197i 


Hooper 
Rep. 


2,408 

2,337 

377 

726 

*5*63 
1,660 
867 
L572 
878 
5,324 
878 
1,431 
774 
643 
126 
880 
896 
2,051 
2,523 
1,287 
2,236 
205 
711 
3.393 
917 
836 
1,362 
1,353 
69 
1,598 
1,785 
1,095 
260 
621 
930 
319 
1,642 
1,488 
5,149 
40 
498 
1,681 
343 
1,471 
611 
1,277 
1,211 
1,557 
1,938 
1,041 
1,055 
1,864 
404 
1,339 
1,110 
175 
894 
1,192 
1,200 
459 
477 
945 
1,529 
909 
1,257 
1,141 
2,021 
1,020 
219 
1,972 
1.985 
1,315 
431 
1,388 
1,141 
1,005 
419 
9C4 


Counties. 

I 

President, 
1912. 

Governor, 
1914. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

Taft, 
Rep. 

Roose- 
velt, 
Pros. 

Debs, 
Soc. 

10 

24 

16 

9 

9 

33 

57 

9 

6 

Rye, 

Dem. 

Hooper 
Rep. 

Union 

404 
225 
1.745 
1,531 
435 
2,810 
1.222 
2.205 
2,325 

307 
106 
339 

1,134 
971 

1,265 
330 
797 
682 

1.192 

30 

250 

1,592 

390 

350 

279 

62 

292 

339 
269 
1,613 
1,524 
412 
2,776 
1,252 
2,115 
2,018 

855 

Van  Buren 

Warren 

Washington  .. 
Wayne 

132 

946 
2.116 
1.210 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson. . . 
Wilson 

2.307 

767 

1,163 

1,518 

Total 

Plurality 

Whole  vote. 

130335 

70.  891 

52.59 

59,444  53,725 

23^98  2l" 
247,821 

3,492 
i.*41 

136816  115821 
20,995      .. 
53.80    45.54 
254,308 

*  Vote  for  Madison  County  not  available  because 
of  missing  ballots. 

For  Governor  in  1914,  Lotopeich,  Soc,  received 
1,671  votes. 

For  President  in  1912,  Chafin,  Proh.,  received  825 
votes. 

For  President  in  1908,  Watson,  Pop.,  received 
1,081  votes;  Hisgen,Ind.,332. 

For  President  in  1904,  Debs,  Soc. ,  received  1,354 
votes. 

VOTE  yOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN   CONGRESS  1914 

Districts. 

L  Counties  of   Carter,  Claiborne,  Cocke,  Grain- 

fer,  Greene,  Hamblen,  Hancock,  Haw- 
ins,  Johnson,  Sullivan,  Unicoi,  and 
Washington.  Sells,  15,089;  Cox,  2,282;  Cam- 
bridge, 76. 

II.  Counties    of    Anderson,    Blount,   Campbell, 

Jefferson,  Knox,  Loudon,  Morgan,  Roane, 
Scott,  Sevier,  and  Union.  Austin,  14,870; 
Hannah,  6,949;  Miller,  383, 

III.  Counties  of  Bledsoe,  Bradley,  Franklin, 
Grundv,  Hamilton,  James,  McMinn, 
Marion,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Polk,  Sequatchie, 
Van  Buren,  Warren,  and  White.  Moon, 
19,407;  James,  2,111. 

IV.  Counties    of    Clay,    Cumberland,  Fentress, 

Jackson,  Macon,  Overton,  Pickett,  Put- 
nam, Smith,  Sumner,  Trousdale,  and  Wil- 
son.    Hull,  19,152 ;  Price,  143 ;  White,  208. 

V.  Counties    of     Bedford,    Cannon,    Coffee,    De 

Kalb,  Lincoln,  Marshall,  Moore,  and  Ruth- 
erford.   Houston,  14,694;  Watts,  5,810. 

VI.  Counties  of  Cheatham,  Davidson,  Houston, 

Humphreys,  Montgomery,  Robertson,  and 
Stewart.  Byrns,  18,227 ;  Eakin,  802 ;  Mooney, 
340. 

VII.  Counties  of  Dickson,  Giles,  Hickman,  Law- 
rence, Lewis,  Maury,  Wayne,  and  William- 
son.    Padgett,  18,227;  Hughes,  3;  Bevis,  502. 

VIII.  Counties  of  Benton,  Carroll,  Chester,  Deca- 
tur, Hardin,  Henderson,  Henry,  Madison, 
McNairy,  and  Perry.  Sims,  14,421 ;  DeFord, 
1.190;  Farmer,  166. 

IX.  Counties  of    Crockett,  Dyer,  Gibson,  Hay- 

wood, Lake,  Lauderdale,  Obion,  and  Weak- 
ley.    Garrett,  15,582 ;  Cochran,  3, 062 ;  Antlow, 

87. 

X.  Counties  of  Fayette,  Hardeman,  Shelby,  and 

Tipton.  McKellar,  19,160;  Davidson,  1,447; 
Booker,  18. 
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PRESENT  STATE    GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Thomas  C.  Kye,  Dem.;  Secretary  of 
State,  R.R.  Sneed,  Dem.;  Treasurer,  to  be  elect- 
*  ed;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  beappointed: 
Superintendent  of  Educ:  .ion,  to  be  appointed; 
Comptroller,  to  be  elected;  Adjutant-General,  to 
be  appointed;  Attorney -General,  Frank  M. 
Thompson,  Dem.;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  to 
be  appointed. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  M.M.Neil,  Dem.; 
Justices,  A.  S.  Buchanan,  Grafton  Green,  S.  C. 
Williams  and  D.  Bansden;  Clerk,  Joe  J.  Roach- 
all  Democrats. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.    House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 26  73  99 

Republicans 7  26  33 


TEXAS—  Continued. 


Counties. 


Democratic  majority.    19 


47 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1886. 


Dem.  Hep. 

1886.  Gov 126,628  109,835 

1888.  Pres 158,779  138,988 

1890.  Gov 113,549  76,081 


Or.      Proh. 


1892.  GOV 127,247    100,629 


1892.  Pres 138,874 

1894.  Gov 104,356 

Dem.- Pop. 

1900.  Pres 144,751    121,194 

1902.  Gov 98,954 

1904.  Pres 131,653 


100,331 
105,104 


59,002 
105,369 


48 

I.  Dem. 
31,515 
Pop. 
23,447 
23,092 


5,969 
11,082 


66 

Pin. 
16,793  D 
19,791  D 
37,468  D 


5,427    26,618  D 


4,851 


1906.  G  ov 101 ,766  92 ,804 

1908.  Pies 135 ,608  118 ,324 

1908.  Gov 133,913  113,033 

1910.  Gov 121,674  133,999 

1912   Gov 114,369  123,828 


2,401 
Soc. 
1,169 
1,870 
1,422 
1,704 
4,464 


2,193 

1,889 


300 


2,702 


38,543  D 

t748R 

*23.557  D 
39,552  D 
26,284  D 

8,962  D 
17,284  D 
20,880  D 
12,325  R 

9,459  R 


■  •  •  •  •  •  • 


*  Majority,  t  A  recount  of  the  vote  by  the  Leg- 
islature resulted  in  the  rejection  of  certain  returns 
for  irregularities  and  elected  Turnev  Governor. 


TEXAS. 


Counties. 
(234.) 


Anderson.... 
Andrews.... 

Angelina , 

Aransas , 

Archer 

Armstrong.. 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Bandera 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosque 

Bowie 

Brazoria.... 

Brazos 

Brewster 

Br.scoe 

Brooks....... 

Brown 

Burleson 

Burnet 

Caldwell 

Calhoun 

Callahan 

Cameron.... 

Cam  p 

Carson 

Cass 

Castro 

Chambers. . . 
Cherokee-.. 


Pbksiuknt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,745 

97 

1.107 
189 
460 
274 
647 

1,202 
414 

1,086 
553 
495 

3,036 

4,909 
449 
128 

1,225 

1,542 
748 
768 
333 
148 
403 

1,466 

1.000 
627 

1.068 
356 
786 

2.146 
492 
2(11 

1.284 
177 
219 

1.686 


Taft, 
ltep. 


446 

1 

45 

7 

25 

32 

16 

244 

158 

216 

15 

30 

128 

1.022 

127 

"65 

317 

263 

142 

29 

2 

21 

115 

228 

85 

56 

36 

45 

151 

156 

19 

402 

18 

80 

145 


Roose 
velt, 
Prog. 

104 

4 

25 

29 

42 

31 

•  17 

77 

130 

165 

48 

64 

42 

2.506 

76 

•  • 

87 

218 

342 

43 

40 

5 

164 

129 

79 

67 

82 

61 

46 

126 

61 

58 

239 

19 

30 

61 


GOVKRNOU, 

1912. 


Col- 
quitt, 
Dem. 


1,821 
97 

1,111 

194 

474 
298 
64 

1.279 
458 

1,153 
579 
503 

3,079 

7,069 
504 
132 

1,260 

1,626 
825 
772 
367 
147 
373 

1.600 

1,028 
648 

1.110 
376 
820 

2,160 
487 
22:! 

1,351 
196 
242 

1,707 


John, 
son, 
Rep. 


425 

1 

29 

3 

19 

22 

16 

175 

126 

162 

11 

28 

10 

474 

103 

"54 

160 

229 

131 

3 

2 

19 

88 

194 

58 

61 

33 

29 

134 

149 

15 

325 

9 

74 

129 


Lasa- 

ter, 

Prog. 


56 
4 
16 
25 
24 
22 
17 
53 
91 
69 
25 
53 
3 
952 
49 

"58 

167 

258 

36 

24 

3 

197 

86 

67 

38 

65 

36 

22 

110 

56 

31 

178 

14 

30 

42 


Childress 

Clay 

Coke 

Coleman 

Collin 

Collingsworth 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche , 

Concho 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crockett 

Crosby 

Culberson. 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson..,, 

Deaf  Smith... 

Delta 

Denton . 

De  Witt 

Dickens 

Dimmit.... 

Donley 

Duval 

Eastland... 

Ector 

Edwards... 

Ellis 

El  Paso.... 

Erath 

Palls 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend . 
Franklin..., 
Freestone... 

Frio , 

Gaines 

Galveston  . 

Garza 

Gillespie .... 
Glasscock... 

Goliad 

Gonzales.... 

Gray 

Grayson 

Gregg 

Grimes 

Guadalupe.. 

ITale 

Hall 

Hamilton.... 
Hansford.... 
Hardeman.. 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison.... 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill. .. 
Henderson.. 

Hidalgo 

Hill 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houston 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson. 

[rion. 

Jack 

Jackson.  .... 
Jasper 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

723 
1, 005 
302 
1,284 
3,197 
414 
1,024 
602 
1,661 
345 
1,780 
1,270 
311 
53 
247 
145 
247 
7.925 
95 
221 
908 
2,293 
1,080 
279 
292 
388 
917 
1,499 
89 
133 
3.484 
2,914 
1,569 
1,663 
2,661 
2.016 
572 
383 
431 
681 
474 
1.306 
418 
68 
2.601 
147 
307 
53 
500 
1.330 
272 
3,937 
605 
939 
1.140 
554 
775 
993 
93 
861 
989 
6.431 
1.145 
116 
1,001 
939 
315 
1,298 
1,203 
2,680 
675 
1.999 
1,461 
531 
4, 040 
91 
132 
762 
326 
628 


Taft, 
Rep. 

"  ~34 

54 

8 

52 

342 
15 

106 

157 
69 
16 

206 
70 

5 

7 
1 

18 
591 
7 
21 
51 
190 
219 
11 
134 
12 
80 
66 
4 
114 
293 
291 
156 
35; 
227 
461 
11 
21 
19 
275 
19 
475 
25 

*459 

7 

219 


Roos- 
velt, 
Pros. 


GOVERNOE, 

1912. 


Col- 
quitt, 
Dem. 


46 

140 

22 

59 

223 

27 

140 

174 

183 

33 

143 

67 

18 

3 

41 

1 

68 
1,260 
4 
22 
35 
113 
162 
38 
36 
36 
31 
79 
4 
75 
159 
799 
161 
190 
222 
214 
21 
41 
41 
145 
9 
29 
50 
3 
472 
11 
1.070 


414 

318 

13 

510 

126 

39 

1,072 

20 

24 

68 

12 

36 

114 

726 

130 

16 

45 

60 

61 

136 

39 

129 

38 

146 

S42 

21 

225 

16 

"86 
35 
40 


76 
98 
65 

444 
32 
51 

538 
58 
46 

119 
35 
62 

101 
1,124 
89 
29 
53 
52 

116 
79 
94 

144 
59 
80 
64 
32 

213 
6 
4 

96 
88 
44 


724 
946 
307 
1,270 
3,301 
426 
1,053 
864 
1.720 
354 
1.826 
1.357 
315 
55 
278 
144 
278 
8,440 
94 
221 
928 
2.268 
1,268 
281 
215 
378 
931 
1.489 
94 
163 
3.528 
3,327 
1,616 
1.731 
2,641 
2,286 
574 
377 
428 
725 
47 
1.331 
445 
68 
2.751 
159 
746 
68 
608 
1.409 
294 
4.013 
624 
976 
1.599 
575 
769 
938 
96 
863 
1.067 
7,103 
1.176 
130 
1,075 
911 
327 
1,384 
1.205 
2,712 
676 
2,007 
1,598 
651 
3,452 
139 
136 
770 
340 
602 


John 
son. 
Rep. 


27 

47 

7 

41 

329 

11 

99 

40 

44 

11 

195 

33 

3 

2 

2 

*"l3 

489 

6 

21 

40 

191 

124 
8 

51 

11 

41 

62 
2 

95 
268 
134 
107 
299 
219 
371 

10 

10 

17 
264 

15 
487 

16 


272 

4 

143 

'345 

291 
8 

460 

102 
27 

741 
16 
20 
59 
11 
30 
78 

510 
29 
12 
33 
48 
61 

135 
41 

104 
32 

120 

313 
12 

227 
11 

"80 
36 
36 


Lasa- 

ter, 

Prog. 


24 
108 
12 
44 
198 
13 
118 
30 
39 
11 
10 
40 
12 
2 
8 
1 
45 
834 
2 
24 
21 
104 
74 
14 
38 
34 
37 
45 
2 
61 
107 
434 
106 
124 
186 
147 
12 
22 
36 
107 
3 
23 
19 
2 
341 
7 
653 

•  • 

40 

69 

29- 

351 

26 

27 

171 

43 

31 

69 

28 

35 

60 

599 

18 

17 

27 

35 

105 

84 

75 

76 

40 

56 

45 

10 

20O 

10 

4 

63 
65 
30 
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Counties. 


Jeff  Davis 

Jefferson 

Jim  Wells 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kaufman 

Kendall 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas 

La  Salle 

Lavaca 

Lee i 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak 

Llano 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda 

Maverick 

McC'ulloch 

McLennan 

McMullen 

Medina 

Menard 

Midland 

Milam. 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Montague 

Montgomery- 
Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Nacogdoches.. 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan   

Nueces 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Orange 

Palo  Pinto 

Panola 

Parker 

Parmer 

Pecos 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio 

Rains 

Randall 

Reagan ,, 

Red  River. 

Reeves 

Refugio 

Roberts 

Robertson 

Rockwall.  ... 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San  Augustine 
San  Jacinto. ... 
San  Patricio . . 
San  Saba 


TE  X  AS—  Continued. 


PBKStDENT, 

G 

OVKRNOR, 

1912. 

1912. 

Wil- 

Taft, 
Rep. 

Roose- 

Col- 

John 

Lasa- 

son, 

velt, 

quitt, 

son. 

ter, 

Dem. 
129 

Prog. 

Dem. 
_ 133 

Rep. 
79 

Prog. 

62 

10 

11 

1,726 

188 

320 

1,845 

154 

214 

242 

43 

24 

245 

22 

35 

2,487 

109 

109 

2,506 

98 

72 

1,301 

63 

55 

1,804 

51 

42 

710 

66 

49 

761 

31 

28 

2,093 

226 

73 

2,070 

226 

73 

223 

178 

229 

453 

74 

88 

135 

7 

19 

153 

2 

6 

578 

127 

146 

665 

102 

60 

133 

19 

19 

145 

14 

12 

77 

2 

,  . 

79 

2 

76 

99 

91 

76 

94 

87 

649 

32 

54 

672 

29 

24 

2,281 

206 

108 

2,407 

137 

86 

53 

6 

18 

36 

5 

13 

517 

66 

66 

543 

59 

32 

339 

21 

35 

349 

13 

25 

1,498 

267 

237 

1.715 

155 

82 

688 

134 

65 

734 

103 

38 

856 

191 

57 

886 

154 

45 

583 

80 

106 

599 

81 

90 

1,667 

153 

79 

1,718 

121 

49 

251 

47 

105 

258 

40 

97 

308 

26 

42 

288 

50 

42 

432 

30 

45 

478 

14 

18 

266 

16 

27 

377 

14 

12 

122 

6 

3 

125 

5 

2 

379 

37 

23 

391 

35 

19 

339 

85 

36 

344 

83 

61 

125 

4 

2 

123 

2 

1 

473 

152 

172 

557 

107 

122 

718 

108 

174 

759 

85 

135 

185 

141 

72 

191 

137 

70 

593 

41 

61 

623 

33 

42 

3,836 

296 

310 

3,854 

219 

176 

50 

9 

3 

62 

1 

1 

651 

220 

263 

877 

123 

88 

109 

17 

39 

143 

7 

13 

216 

11 

10 

215 

11 

6 

1,939 

244 

110 

1,916 

217 

40 

577 

92 

68 

608 

65 

43 

573 

18 

32 

556 

14 

27 

1,534 

151 

114 

1,541 

125 

89 

616 

120 

113 

643 

122 

74 

57 

5 

11 

57 

5 

11 

608 

89 

48 

640 

57 

30 

195 

8 

15 

202 

4 

5 

1,619 

94 

42 

1,640 

71 

24 

2,590 

165 

128 

2,617 

157 

93 

278 

8 

12 

284 

8 

12 

656 

60 

24 

665 

55 

13 

910 

85 

125 

942 

64 

94 

94 

4 

17 

94 

3 

15 

92 

22 

18 

90 

23 

18 

556 

25 

44 

577 

18 

31 

1.237 

68 

88 

1,272 

49 

39 

1,213 

82 

59 

1,213 

85 

49 

1,700 

135 

146 

1.776 

96 

62 

115 

9 

54 

116 

6 

40 

256 

76 

83 

246 

67 

64 

615 

41 

■      42 

634 

37 

31 

801 

41 

124 

807 

35 

79 

191 

88 

66 

280 

45 

17 

441 

67 

20 

496 

70 

17 

269 

21 

29 

287 

14 

11 

34 

34 

1,497 

255 

203 

1,559 

251 

203 

276 

8 

43 

289 

8 

25 

207 

118 

34 

234 

110 

23 

183 

16 

31 

195 

12 

20 

1.053 

153 

53 

1,149 

89 

17 

648 

17 

16 

650 

17 

16 

1,128 

58 

73 

1,170 

35 

31 

1,453 

488 

78 

1,484 

488 

66 

430 

19 

10 

457 

9 

2 

375 

12 

18 

352 

7 

9 

379 

196 

46 

382 

186 

34 

558 

174 

72 

567 

151 

60 

692 

39 

35 

707 

30 

2so 

Counties. 


Schleicher 

Scurry 

Shackelford. . . 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr 

Stephens 

Sterling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terrell 

Terry 

Throckmorton 

Titus 

Tom  Green... . 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde 

Van  Zandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington  . . 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger 

Willacy 

Williamson. .. 

Wilson 

Winkler...... 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavala 


Total 

Plurality , 

Percent , 

Whole  vote 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

"iii 

665 
246 

1,509 
97 

1,958 
241 
674 
463 
165 
334 
62 
280 

7,219 

1,536 
118 
94 
252 
943 
907 

2,734 
661 
539 
895 
I  23 
601 
298 

1,790 
698 
633 
595 
147 

1,109 
654 
794 
403 

1.128 
994 
105 

2,056 

799 

26 

1.842 

1,449 

41 

922 

242 


221589 

192736 

72.6*2 


Taft, 
Rep. 

3 

30 

18 

76 

22 

485 

12 

252 

11 

4 

7 

12 

8 

533 

59 

36 

3 

4 

70 

50 

466 

92 

32 

168 

53 
133 
110 
100 
323 
144 
6 
546 
888 
109 

33 
10$ 

44 

4 

246 

109 

156 

147 

1 

35 

199 

42 


28,853 


9.46 
305, 120 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


13 
20 
23 
20 
24 

418 

21 

2 

4 

9 

12 

17 

24 

1.112 

90 

39 

5 

13 

87 

86 

453 
44 
11 
61 
3 
73 

196 

104 

162 
39 
98 
34 

192 
31 

195 
48 

131 
71 

192 
115 

151 

74 

9 

47 

54 


Governor, 

1912. 


Col- 
quitt, 
Dem. 

— 112 

677 
264 

1,493 
109 

2,017 
275 
67 
466 
170 
360 
73 
290 

7,917 

1,562 
113 
99 
249 
992 
951 

3,126 
703 
537 
970 
27 
627 
327 

1,852 
768 
684 
680 
165 

1,212 
697 
808 
415 

1,157 

1.072 
109 

2,223 

954 

26 

1,840 

1,480 

50 

911 

248 


26,755  233811 
...J  211199 

.77  77.71 


John- 
son, 
Rep. 

3 

20 
7 

78 

18 

462 

5 

248 

9 

3 

10 

6 

16 

386 

36 

4 

2 

56 

31 

298 

88 

31 

137 

43 
141 

69 

99 

284 

86 

3 

299 

840 

98 

31 

39 

25 

147 

70 

134 

119 

1 

38 

199 

44 


22,612 


Lasa- 

ter, 

Prog. 


15 

18 

13 

19 

15 

353 

6 

3 

2 

2 

7 

11 

24 

654 

46 

33 

8 

41 

43 

151 

25 

3 

30 

1 

41 
89 
62 
82 
22 
54 
12 
24 
25 

162 
34 

107 
39 

99 
25 

lii 

52 
1 
32 

57 


16,333 


7.30 
300,853 


5.43 


For  President  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  25,743 
votes;  Chann,Proh.  ,1,738;  Reimer.Soc.  Lab.  ,442. 

For  Governor  1912,  Andrews,  Soc,  received 
25,270;  Houston,  Proh.  ,2,413;  Choate,  Soc.  Lab. , 
414. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1912. 

Congressman-  at- Large— Summers,  Dem. ,  226,319 ; 
Garrett,  Dem. ,  219,632;  Elgin,  Rep.,  29,172;  Harri- 
son, Rep. ,29,217;  White,  Prog.,  32,476:  Etheridge, 
Prog.. 32, 498;  Conniber,  Proh.,  1 ,736 ;  Richardson, 
Soc.   14,839    Haggard,  Soc. ,  14,872. 

Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Bowie,  Red  River,  Lamar,  Delta, 
Hopkins,  Franklin,  Titus,  Camp,  Morris, 
Cass,  and  Marion.  Vaughan,  Dem.,  11,180; 
Baker,  Rep.,  760. 

TI.  Counties  of  Jefferson,  Orange,  Hardin,  Tyler, 
Jasper,  Newton,  Sabine, San  Augustine,  An- 
gelina, Cherokee,  Nacogdoches,  Shelby,  Pa- 
nola, and  Harrison.  Dies,  Dem.,  11,120; 
Smith,  Rep.,  226;   Christian,  Proh. ,96. 

TIL  Counties  of  Wood,  Upshur,  Gregg,  Rush, 
Smith,  Henderson,  Van  Zandt.  and  Kauf- 
man.    Young,  Dem.,  10.140. 

IV.  Counties  of  Grayson,  Collin,  Fannin,  Hunt 
and  Rains.    Rayburn,  Dem.  ,9,872. 
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V.  Counties  of  Dallas,  Rockwell,  Ellis,  Hill,  and 

Bosque.  Beall,  Dem. ,  11,220;  Johnstone, 
Prog.,  86;  Green,  Soc. ,  125. 

VI.  Navarro,   Freestone,  Limestone,  Robertson, 

Brazos,  and  Milam.  Hardy,  Dem. ,  7,930 ; 
Wilson,  Soc. ,  157. 

VII.  Anderson,  Houston,  Trinity,  Polk,  San 
Jacinto,  Liberty,  Chambers,  Galveston. 
Gregg,  Dem.,  8,168. 

VIII.  Harris,  Fort  Bend,  Austin,  Waller,  Mont- 
gomery, Grimes.  Walker,  Madison,  Leon. 
Eagle,  Dem. ,  11,928  ;  Miller,  Rep., 462. 

IX.  Gonzales,  Fayette,  Colorado,  Wharton,  Mat- 

agorda, Brazoria,  Jackson,  Lavaca,  DeWitt, 
Victoria.  Calhoun,  Aransas,  Refugio,  Bee, 
Goliad,  Karnes.    Burgess,  Dem.  ,11,391. 

X.  Williamson.  Travis,  Hays,  Caldwell,  Bastrop, 

Bee,  Burleson,  Washington.  Burleson,  Dem., 
12,109. 

XI.  McLennan,  Falls,   Bell,  Coryell    Hamilton. 

Henry,  Dem.,  7,623. 

XII.  Tarrant,  Parser,  Johnson,  Hood,  Somer 
veil,  Erath.    Callaway,  Dem.,  10.769. 

XIII.  Cook,  Denton,  Wise,  Montague,  Clay, 
Jack,  Young,  Archer,  Wichita,  Wilbarger, 
Baylor,  Throckmorton,  Knox,  Foard,  Har- 
deman, Cottle.  Motley,  Dickens,  Floyd,  Hale, 
Lamb,  Bailey,  Childress,  Hall,  Briscoe, 
Swisher,  Castro,  Parmer,  Deaf  Smith,  Ran- 
dall, Armstrong,  Donley,  Collingsworth, 
Wheeler,  Gray,  Carson,  Potter,  Oldham, 
Hartley,  Moore,  Hutchiuson,  Roberts, Hemp- 
hill, Lipscomb,  Ochiltree,  Hansford,  Sbpr- 
man,  Dallam.  Stephens,  Dem.  20,363! 
Cooper,  Rep.,  1,116. 

XIV.  Bexar,  Comal,  Kendall,  Bandera,  Kerr, 
Gillespie,  Blanco,  Burnet,  Llano,  Mason, 
McCulloch,  San  Saba,  Lampasas,  Mills, 
Brown.    Slayden,  Dem.,  14,636. 

XV.  Cameron,  Hidalgo,  Starr,  Zapata,  Webb, 
Duval,  Nueces,  San  Patricio,  Live  Oak, 
Atascosa,  Wilson,  Guadalupe,  McMullen, 
La  Salle,  Dimmit,  Maverick,  Zavala,  Frio, 
Medina,  Uvalde, Kinney,  Val  Verde.  Garner, 
Dem. ,  15.672 ;  Lamb,  Soc,  221. 

XVI.  El  Paso,  Jeff  Davis.  Presidio,  Brewster, 
Pecos,  Crockett,  Schleicher,  Sutton,  Ed- 
wards, Kimble,  Menard,  Concho,  Tom 
Green,  Irion,  Upton,  Crane,  Ward,  Reeves, 
Loving,  Winkler,  Ector,  Midland,  Glass- 
cock, Sterling.  Coke,  Runnels,  Eastland,  Cal- 
lahan, Taylor,  Nolan,  Mitchell,  Howard, 
Martin,  Andrews,  Gaines,  Dawson,  Borden, 
Scurry,  Fisher,  Jones,  Shackelford,  Steph- 
ens, Palo  Pinto,  Haskell,  Stonewall,  King, 
Kent,  Garza,  Crosby,  Lubbock,  Lynn,  Terry, 
Yoakum, Cochran.  Hocklev.  Smith,  Dem., 
21,186. 

PRERFA'T  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Oscar  B.  Colquitt;  Lieut. -Governor, 
Will  H.  Mayes;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  C.  Weinert; 
Attorney-General, Benj.  F.  Looney;  State  Treas- 
urer, J.  M.  Edwards;  Comptroller,  W. P.  Lane; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  F. 
Doughty;  Land  Commissioner,  J.  T.  Robinson; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Ed.  R.  Kone— all 
Democrats. 

jrrnTCTARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  Thos.  J.  Brown; 
Associate  Justices,  N.  Phillips  and  W.  E.  Haw- 
kins; Clerk,  F.  T.  Connerly— all  Democrats. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1913. 

Senate,     House.    Joint  Ballot 


UTAH. 


Counties. 
(27.) 


Beaver 

Box  Elder., 
i^acne  ..••••• 

Carbon 

Davis 

Emery 

Garfield 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

Piute 

Rich 

Salt  Lake... 
San  Juan..., 

San  Pete 

Sevier , 

Summit 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Utah 

Wasatch 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Weber 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote.  . 


602 

1,402 

3,288 

503 

1,143 

755 

249 

215 

544 

985 

115 

865 

234 

lit) 

237 

10,468 

145 

1,976 

9.(9 

983 

647 

566 

4,636 

924 

845 

183 

2,991 


Taft, 
Kep. 


674 

1,650 

2,845 

783 

1,295 

762 

673 

192 

695 

1,171 

429 

970 

319 

206 

329 

12,691 

146 

2.489 

1,451 

1,294 

952 

545 

4,175 

1,216 

712 

283 

3,171 


Roose 

velt, 

Pi-g- 
323 
936 

1,169 

534* 

458 

336 

12: 

118 

64 

347 

20 

397 

273 

146 

99 

8,899 
95 

1,272 
758 
425 
261 
642 

2,295 

432 

72 

24 

3,608 


Governor, 
1912. 


Tol- 
ton, 

Dem. 


36,579  12.100  24,174 


990 

1,371 

3,158 
446 

1,135 
759 
339 
214 
605 
970 
161 

1,084 
218 
149 
245 

9,746 
164 

2,032 
952 
957 
619 
564 

4,374 
924 
833 
200 

2,917 


Spry, 
Hep. 

432 
1,404 
2.849 
86 
1,282 
859 
596 
236 
656 
1,168 
395 
847 
323 
175 
326 
13,592 
155 
2,312 
1,351 
1,328 
1,006 
M~ 
4,170 
1,252 
739 
266 
3,424 


Mor- 
ris, 

Prog. 


185 

1,190 

1.275 

471 

477 

224 

107 

86 

37 

330 

7 

249 

278 

113 

99 

8,657 
55 

1,388 
850 
391 
224 
644 

2,442 

373 

47 

22 

3,370 


32. 


5. 521 
70'  37.63   21.60 
112, 3*5 


36. 076142.552  23, 591 


6, 476, 
32.35!  38.16! 
111,495 


21.16 


For  President,  1912,  Debs,  Soc,  received  9,023  votes. 
Reiiner,  Soc.  Lab.,  509. 

For  Governor,  1912,  Burt,  Soc,  received  8,197  votes;  Battel  1, 
Soc.  Lab.,  479. 

The  vote  for  Representatives  in  Congress,  1912,  was:  John- 
son, Dem.,  36,640;  Thomas,  Dem.,  37,192;  Howell,  Kep.,  43,133; 
J.  Johnson,  Hep.,  42,049;  Love,  Prog.,  22,358;  Larson,  Prog., 
21,934;  Knerr,  Soc,  8,953;  Kin;:.,  Soc,  8,971;  Anderson,  Soc. 
Lab.,  555;  Joseph.  Ind.,  167.  Howell's  plurality,  5,942;  John- 
son's plurality,  4,858. 

present  state  govkrnment. 

Governor,  William  Spry;  Secretary  of  State,  D.  Mattson; 
Treasurer,  J.  D.  JewUes;  Auditor,  L.  G.  Kelly;  Attorney 
General,  A.  R.  Barnes;  Superintendent  of  Education,  A.  C.  Nel- 
son; Commissioner  of  lusurance.Wi  Hard  Done — all  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  W.  M.  McCarty;  Justices, 
J.  E.  Frick  and  Daniel  N.  Straup;  Clerk,  H.  W.  Griffith- 
all  Republicans. 

STATE     LEGISLATURE,    1913. 

Senate.    House,    Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats ....      2  14  16 

Republicans 16  31  47 


Republican  majority . .   14 


17 


VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1900. 


31 


1900. 
1904. 
1904. 
1908. 
1908. 


Drn>.  K'/>. 

Pres 45.006  47,139 

Pres 33.413  62.446 

Gov 38,047  50,837 

Pres 42,Hul  61.015 

Gov 43,375  52,913 


Soc.  Br  oh.     Pin. 

720  209  2.133  R 
5,767  ..  29,033  R 
4,892  ..  12,790  R 
4.895  ..  18.414  R 
4,095       ..      9,538  R 


VERMONT. 


108 

1 

107 

138 

2 

Democratic  majority    29 

136 

VOTK  OFTHK  STATI                           00. 

Dem,      /:>/>. 

Pop,    Pmh. 

Pin. 

1900.  Pres...  267.337  121.173 

20.976     2,644 

146,164  D 

1904.  Pres...  167,200     61,341 

8,062    4,292 

105,958  D 

1906.  (tov.  ..  243,942    42.169 

....     6,910 

2dl,773  D 

1908.  Pres...  217.302    65,666 

972    1,634 

151,636  D 

1908.GOV..     218,956    73.305 

....        148 

145,651  D 

1910.  GOV. ..  173,993    26,107 

....     6,052 

147,886  I) 

President, 

1912. 

Governor, 

1914. 

Counties. 
.  (14.) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

621 
1,057 
1,065 
£966 

348 
1,317 

210 
43 

956 

628 

Taft, 
Rep. 

ltOOM- 

velt, 
Prog. 

Howe,  Gates, 
Dem.      Rep. 

601 1   2,737 
1,134     2,348 
1,646     2,502 
2,183     3,659 

469       731 

Aid- 
rich, 
Prog. 

Bennington  . . 

Chittenden.. . . 
Essex 

1,835 
1,464 
1,688 

2,368 
463 

1,433 
193 
852 

1,2*9 

1,475 

1,487 

1,380 

2,049 

1,663 

353 

1,457 

204 

996 

1,426 

1,891 

552 

286 
729 
429 
130 

Grand  Isle 

Orange 

1,510 
235 
521 
909 
715 

2,933 
532 
1,378 
2,176 
2,593 

358 
27 
282 
428 
749 
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VERMONT- 

-Contv 

iued. 

Pbksibhnt, 
1912. 

GOYEBNOK, 

1914. 

Counties. 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

~5M)75 
1,743 
1,327 
1,302 

1  Ta£t>  PvelT 

Howe, 
Dem. 

Gates, 

lve|>. 

Aid- 
rich, 
Prog. 

Washington . 

Windham 

Windsor 

3,001 

2,797 

2,14:5 
2,409 

2,928 
1,670 
2,020 
2,546 

2,000 
1.896 
1,052 
1,320 

5,330 
3,950 
2,520 
3,583 

822 
375 
854 
908 

Total  

Plurality 

Percent   

Whole  vote 

15, 350 123,305 
....       1,235 
24.441  37.271 
62,807 

22,070 
35.  i4 

16, 191 

26.' 08 

36,972 

20. 781 

59.54 

62,092 

6,929 

ii.'ie 

VIRGINIA. 


Counties 

and  Cities. 

(120.) 


For  Governor  in  1914,  Smith,  Proh.,  received 
1,074  votes;  Rowland,  Soc.,899:  scattering, 27. 

Total  vote  for  Governor  in  1912,  64,812.  of  which 
Allan  M.  Fletcher,  Rep. ,  had  a  plurality  of  6,236 
ov  er  Harland  B.  Howe,  Dem. 

For  President  in  1912, Chafin.Proh., received  1,154 
votes;  Debs,  Soc, 928. 

For  Governor  in  1912,  F.  W.Suitor,  Soc,  received 
1,210  votes. 

For  Governor  in  1908,  Backus,  Ind.,  received 
1,351  votes. 

VOTE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR,  1914. 

Dillingham,  Rep. ,  received  35,137  votes;  Prouty, 
non-partisan  (Prog..  Dem.,  and  Proh.),  26,776; 
Canfield,  Soc,  772;  scattering,  20. 

VOTK  FOB  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Addison,  Bennington,  Chittenden, 

Franklin, Grand  Isle,  Lamoille, and  Rutland. 
O'Sullivan, Dem., 6,817;  Greene,  Rep..  19,237; 
McFarland,  Prog.  -Proh. ,  4,064 ;  Armstrong, 
Soc,  297 ;  scattering,  170. 

II.  Counties  of  Caledonia,  Essex,  Orange,  Orleans, 

Washington,  Windham, and  Windsor.  Rear- 
don,  Dem.,  6,868;  Dale,  Re p.-Proh.,  17,743; 
Metzger,  Prog.,  5,481;  Marsn,  Soc,  776; 
scattering.  13. 

PBESKNT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Charles  W.  Gates;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Hale  K.  Darling;  Secretary  of  State,  Guy 
W.Bailey;  Treasurer,  Walter F.  Scott;  Auditor, 
Horace  F.  Graham;  Attorney-General,  Herbert 
G.  Barber— all  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  George  M. Powers; 
Assistant  Justices,  John  H.  Watson,  William 
H.  Taylor;  Leighton  P.  Slack,  Robert  E.  Healy; 
Clerk, all  Republicans. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.  *  House.  Joint  Ballot. 


Republicans  , 
Democrats  . . , 
Progressives. 


30 


175 

205 

30 

30 

24 

24 

Republican  majority..  30 


121 


151 


*Housealsohadl4  additional  members.  Political 
affiliations  not  stated. 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE    SINCE  1884. 

Dem.     Rep.      Gr.  Proh.  Pin. 

1884.  Pres 17,331    39.514       785    1,752  22,183  R 

1888.  Pres 16,788    45,192     ....    1,460  28,404  R 

1890.   Gov 19.290    33,462      ....     1,161  14,163  R 

1892.  Pres 16,325    37,992     ....    1,415  21,669  R 

Pop. 

1894  Gov. 14,142    42.663       740       457  28,521  R 

N.D. 

1896.  Pres 10,637    51,127    1,331       733  40,490  R 

Soc.D. 

1900.  Gov 17,129     48,441      567       950  31,312  R 

1900.  Pres 12,849     42,568     ....       368  29,719  R 

1902.Gov 7,364      31,864    ....    2,498  24,500  R 

1904.  Pres 9,777      40,459     859       792  30,682  R 

1904.  GOV, 16,566     48,115      769    1,175  31,549  K, 

1906.Gov 26,912     42,332      512       733  15,420  R 

1908.  Pres 11.496     39.552     ....       799  28,056  R 

1908.Gov 15,953     45,598      547       918  29,645  R 

1910.  Gov 17,425     35,263  1,055    1,044  17,838  R 

JPlfjb. 

1912.  GOV 20,001    26.237  15,629    1,735  6,236  R 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  C. 

AlexandriaCo 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox. 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt.  .. 
Bristol  City... 
Brunswick  . . . 
Buchanan .... 
Buckingham . 
Buena  Vista  C 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City. . 

Charlotte 

Charlottesv'le 
Chesterfield 

Clarke  

CliftonForgeC 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland . . 
Danville  City. 

Dickenson 

Diuwiddie 

Elizabeth  C'y 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna  

Franklin 

Frederick 

Fredericksb'g 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland  . . . 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greenesville.. 

Halifax 

Hampton  C'y 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Lsle  of  Wight. 
James  City  ... 
King  George.. 
King  and  Q'n. 
King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg . . . 
Lynchburg  C. 

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg. 

Middlesex 

Montgomery. 
Nansemond... 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

NewportN'ws 
Norfolk  City  . 
Norfolk  Co. . . 
Northampton 
Nonh'mber'd 
Nottoway 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

T>25 
1,215 
951 
346 
394 
325 
765 
654 
1,556 
329 
1,219 
289 
889 
405 
643 
524 
603 
155 
810 
590 
765 
121 
609 
454 
702 
576 
293 
337 
752 
362 
1,066 
529 
512 
347 
278 
992 
1,187 
409 
409 
1,238 
922 
414 
725 
510 
322 
842 
238 
294 
1,260 
353 
609 
952 
707 
313 
708 
128 
256 
246 
305 
479 
1,023 
1,386 
578 
508 
1,487 
402 
523 
1,039 
374 
684 
544 
706 
160 
938 
3,539 
1,089 
726 
470 
683 


Taft, 
ttep. 


153 
144 

132 
86 
125 
32 
64 
28 
568 
159 
142 
206 
517 
86 
67 
223 
97 
43 
9 

144 

874 
37 

175 
39 
61 
39 
63 
62 

108 
10 
93 

398 
58 
43 
72 

187 

182 

222 
53 

415 

181 
51 

267 

74; 

114 

832 
141 

31 
426 

13 

87 

93 
216 
221 

75 

10 

48 

68 

69 

82 
699 
256 

91 

66 
111 
210 

45 
191 
128 
349 

53 
163 

30 
100 
195 
422 

83 
102 

72 


Roose- 
velt, 
P">g. 
110 
126 
104 
153 
263 
50 
60 
51 
272 
39 
343 
118 
191 
64 
43 
389 

no 

48 
126 
126 
346 
23 
123 
24 
75 
14 
61 
150 
49 
31 
79 
157 
75 
56 
11 
150 
87 
712 
58 
601 
112 
100 
247 
56 
82 
290 
95 
72 
127 
31 
4 
105 
369 
84 
101 
15 
103 
48 
63 
16 
677 
87 
141 
50 
218 
63 
34 
91 
22 
531 
65 
95 
46 
231 
451 
215 
76 
52 
70 


GOVBBNOB, 
1913. 


Debs,    Stuart 
Soc.      Dem 


1 

15 
11 

8 
10 


11 
3 
9 

1 
2 

§ 


8 
11 


10 
4 

8 
1 

34 
1 
1 
1 

11 
5 
1 
8 

'  6 
2 
5 
5 
5 
3 


615 
629 
643 
125 
175 
129 
355 
359 
1.242 
154 
778 
362 
761 
522 
342 
575 
282 
197 
739 
335 
725 
49 
434 
336 
315 
219 
424 
245 
362 
136 
423 
534 
365 
172 
196 
601 
421 
41: 
35 
1,178 
337 
451 
740 
297 
213 


1 

826 

• 

123 

1 

150 

15 

605 

1 

177 

. 

260 

16 

453 

8 

749 

141 

284 

1 

67 

£63 

202 

1 

166 

1 

457 

9 

1, 139 

4 

586 

6 

466 

4 

235 

19 

663 

1 

217 

I 

363 

1 

479 

274 

2 

756 

2 

229 

5 

380 

100 

53 

903 

33 

5,765 

11 

1,582 

1 

316 

220 

4 

338 

Camp- 
bell, 
Soc. 

'  ~26 
12 
15 
12 
13 
3 
10 
3 
146 
23 
54 
41 
52 
27 
15 
21 
8 
10 
122 
21 
72 
5 
2 
12 
13 
8 
48 
29 
2 

•  • 

35 
26 
17 
12 

3 
21 

3 
26 
10 
21 

4 
10 
40 
17 
31 
106 

1 
12 
16 
16 
10 
19 
28 
14 

8 

6 

9 

1 

6 

4 

122 

24 

18 

6 
45 

5 
14 
14 
12 
27 

30 

2 

327 

234 

36 

9 

9 

5 
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Counties 
and  Cities. 


Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

PetersburgCity 
Pittsylvania. . . 
Portsmouth  C. 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 
Prince  George. 
Princess  Anne. 
Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Radford  City... 
Rappahannock 
Richmond  City 
Richmond  Co.. 
Roanoke  City.. 
Roanoke  Co.... 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham  .. 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  . .. 

Smyth  

Southampton. 
Spottsylvania.. 

Stafford 

Staunton  City 
Suffolk  City.... 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington . . . 
Westmoreland 
Williamsb'g-  C. 
Winchester  C 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


Total ■ 

Plurality • 

Percent • 

Scattering 

Whole  vote.- 


Pkksiubnt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
Bon, 
Dem. 

619 

703 

698 

1.122 

1,558 

1,529 

230 

584 

204 

422 

814 

781 

185 

356 

5,632 

34^ 

1.913 

696 

949 

1,761 

1.298 

1,311 

1,386 

1,022 

861 

390 

347 

632 

480 

360 

435 

979 

'  571 

123 

1.721 

341 

113 

447 

1.279 

1,110 

211 


Taft, 

Uep. 


87 

340 

434 

75 

527 

64 

109 

19 

4 

40 

8i 

196 

36 

94 

405 

110 

268 

108 

433 

937 

588 

557 

706 

609 

96 

58 

141 

65 

71 

57 

59 

586 

122 

17 

590 

69 

11 

141 

851 

633 

34 


90,332B8.288 

67,044  ... 
65. 951  17.00 


Koose- 

velt. 
Prog. 


57 

138 

350 

44 

321 

321 

51 

46 

48 

63 

93 

484 

95 

9 

483 

40 

502 

191 

212 

421 

623 

1,075 

493 

578 

49 

158 

183 

287 

63 

37 

53 

871 

39 

30 

996 

43 

14 

63 

573 

650 

26 


21,777 


Debs, 
Soc. 


10 
3 
2 
15 
16 
11 


o 
13 

8 
13 
91 

39 
9 

13 

25 
6 

12 
7 
6 


2 
6 

19 
2 
1 
4 
2 

*3 

34 

5 

3 


15. 90 
759 
136,976 


820 

•  •  •  •  > 

0.59 


GOVERNOB, 
1913. 


Stuart 
Dein . 


308 
457 
694 
479 
881 

1,053 
123 
383 
779 
175 
272 
631 
280 
199 

3,045 
232 

1,533 
379 
541 

1,759 

1,419 

1.332 
874 

1,174 
762 
525 
327 
707 
200 
179 
231 
955 
396 
65 

1,878 

197 

93 

468 

1,276 

673 

89 

66.518 

62. 729 
91.86 


Camp- 
bell, 
8oo. 


8 
22 
44 

8 
39 
26 
12 

5 

1 

2 
19 
17 
11 

5 
56 

8 
63 

8 

32 

239 

67 

61 

116 

110 

16 

25 

11 

97 

12 
3 

58 
17 
12 
99 
3 
7 

57 

85 

9 

3 


3,789 
"5*23 
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72,417 


For  President  1912,  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  received 
50  votes;  l  ha  tin,  Proh.,  709. 

For  Governor,  1913,  Downey,  Soc  Lab.,  re- 
ceived 2,110  votes. 

For  Governor,  1909,  Dennett,  Soc.  Lab.,  received 
1,377  votes. 

*  Votes  tor  Governor  in  November,  1913,  election 
will  be  opened  when  Legislatnre  meetson  January 
14,  1914.  The  Democratic  candidate  had  only  nom- 
inal opposition  from  the  Socialists  and  Socialist 
Labor  party  neither  of  which  cast  over  2,000 
total  votes  in  the  State. 

VOTK  FOB  REPKKSKNTATIVES  IN  CONGB ESS,  1914. 

Districts. 

I.  Countiesof  Accomac,  Caroline, Elizabeth  City, 

Bssex,  Gloucester,  Hampton,  King  and 
Queen,  Lancaster,  Matthews.  Middlesex, 
Northampton,  Northumberland,  Richmond, 

Spottsylvania,  Warwick,  Westmoreland. 
York,  and  cities  of  Newport  News  and 
Fredericksburg.  Jones,  Dem.,  4,292;  Cole- 
man,Soc,  203;  Kinder,  Soc.  Lab. ,  83. 

II.  Counties  of  Isle  of  Wight,    Nansemond,  Nor- 

folk, Princess  Anne, Southampton,  and  cities 
of  Norfolk.  Portsmouth,  and  Suffolk.  Hol- 
land, Dem.,  4,039;  Fverton,  Soc,  406;  Ford, 
K5.  Lab.,  48. 
HI.  Countiesof  OharlesCity,  chesterfield.  Gooch- 
land,   Hanover,    Henrico,  James  City,   Kim,' 

William.  New  Kent,  and  cities  of  Richmond 
and  Williamsburg,  Montague,  Dem.,  6,<>54; 
Weatherly.Soc,  161  ;Muller,  Soc.  Lab.,  60. 


EV.  Counties  of  Amelia,  Brunswick,  Dinwiddie, 
Greenesville,  Lunenburg, Mecklenburg,  Not- 
toway, Powhatan,  Prince  Edward,  Prince 
George,  Surry,  Sussex,  and  the  citv  of 
Petersburg.  Watson,  Dem.,  2,887;  Herzig, 
Soc,  115. 

V.  Countiesof  Carroll,  Franklin,  Grayson,  Henrv, 

Patrick,  Pittsylvania,  and  the  city  of  Dan- 
ville. Saunders,  Dem.,  6.534;  Heermans, 
Rep.,  2,771;  Keele,  Soc, 244;  Fulton, Iud.,43L 

VI.  Counties    of   Bedford,   Campbell,  Charlotte, 

Floyd,     Halifax,    Montgomery,     Roanoke, 
and   the   cities   of   Radford,   Roanoke   and 
Lynchburg.     Glass,   Dem.,    3,823;    Ginther, 
Soc,  391. 

VII.  Counties  of  Albemarle,  Clarke,   Frederick, 
■   Greene,    Madison,     Page,      Rappahannock, 

Rockingham.  Shenandoah,  Warren,  and  the 
cities  of  Charlottesville  and  Winchester. 
Hay,  Dem.,  4,569;  Garrilon,  Rep.,  685;  Craw- 
ford, Ind. 

VIII.  Counties  of  Alexandria,  Culpeper,  Fairfax, 
Fauquier,  King  George,  Loudoun,  Louisa, 
Orauge,  Priuce  William,  Stafford,  aud  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  Carlin,  Dem.,  5,864; 
Crupper,  Rep.,  1,753;  Fling,  Soc,  31;  John- 
ston, Soc.  Lab.,  132. 

IX.  Counties  of  Bland,  Buchanan,  Dickenson, 
Giles,  Lee,  Pulaski,  Russell.  Scott,  Smyth, 
Tazewell,  Washington,  Wise,  Wythe,  and  the 
city  of  Bristol.  Irvine,  Dem.,  14.153;  Slemp, 
Rep.,  15,321;  Rose,  Prog.,  210;  Dutlon,  Soc, 
106. 

X.  Counties  of  Alleghany,  Amherst,  Appomat- 

tox, Augusta,  Bath,  Botetourt,  Bucking- 
ham. Craig,  Cumberland,  Fluvanna.  High- 
land, Nelson,  Rockbridge,  and  the  cities  of 
Buena  Vista,  Staunton,  and  Clifton  Forge. 
Flood,  Dem.,  7.105;  Revercomb,  Rep. ,  3,124; 
Parkins,  Soc,  155, 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 35  92  127 

Independents  and  Re- 
publicans          5  8  13 


Democratic  majority       30 


84 


114 


PRESENT  STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Henry  C.  Stuart ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  J.  T.  Ellyson;  Secretary  of  Common- 
wealth, B.  O.  James;  First  Auditor,  C.  Lee 
.Moore;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  llarnmn,  Jr.  ;  Super- 
intendent of  Instruction,  R.  C.  Stearnes;  At- 
torney-General, J.  Garlaud  Pollard;  Adjutant- 
General,  W.W.  Sale;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
George  W.  Koiner;  Commissioner  of  Insurance, 
Joseph  Button— all  Democrats. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals:  President,  James 
KeitU;  Justices,  s.  G.  Whittle,  John  A.  Bu- 
chanan, Geprge  M.  Harrison,  and  Richard  EL 
Card  well;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  H.  Stewart  Jones- 
all  Democrats. 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  8INCE  1892. 


Dem. 

Rep.   JV.D. 

Thoh.     Maj. 

1892. 

Pres.... 

163,977 

113,262  12,275 
Pop. 

2,738  +50,715  D 

1893. 

Gov 

127,940 

....     81,239 

6,962  t39,726  D 

Pres 

154,709 

135,368     2,129 

2,850  tl9.:;41  D 

18OT. 

Gov  .... 

109,656 

66,840    .... 

2,7-13  t52,815  D 

1900. 

146,080 

115,866    .... 

2,160  t3(t,215  D 

1901. 

Gov 

lie 

81.366    .... 

1,898  +35,316  D 

1904. 

80,648 

47,880       359 

132,768  D 

1905. 

Gov 

88.544 

45,795   S'ir. 

....  t37,749  D 

1908. 

Pres 

82.946 

52  573       255 

1,111  +30.373  D 

1909. 

Gov 

68,760 

36.249  tl.377 

....   +32,601  D 

t  Plurality,    t  Socialist  Labor. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Counties. 
(39.) 


Adams  

Asotin 

Benton 

Chehalis  .... 

Chelan 

Clallani 

Clarke  

Columbia ... 

Cowlitz 

Douglas 

Ferry 

Franklin  ... 
Garfield  .... 

Grant 

Island   

Jefferson  ... 

King 

Kitsap  

Kittitas 

Klickitat  ... 

Lewis 

Lincoln  ..».. 

Mason 

Okanogan... 

Pacific 

Pendd' Oreille 

Pierce  

San  Juan 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish  . . . 

Spokane  

Stevens  

Thurston 

Wahkiakum. . 
Walla  Walla.. 

Whatcom  

Whitman 

Yakima  


Total 

Plurality  

Percent 

Whole  vote 


Presidknt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


949 

551 

1,238 

1,953 

1,331 

464 

2,549 

855 

919 

1,357 

609 

612 

426 

771 

•310 

641 

20, 088 

969 

1,407 

1,028 

2,471 

1,829 

522 

1,461 

971 

747 

6,855 

311 

1,962 

262 

3,846 

10,845 

1,979 

1,456 

185 

2,507 

2,773 

3,621 

3,209 


Taft, 
Rep. 


86,840 
26!  90 


398 

579 

723 

3,055 

970 

727 

1,872 

673 

1,348 

642 

286 

293 

345 

458 

332 

636 

15, 579 

1,224 

1,157 

1,163 

3,200 

691 

439 

804 

1,375 

305 

6,517 

341 

2,399 

251 

3,007 

4,205 

810 

1,937 

282 

1,937 

4,187 

1,989 

3,304 


70,445 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


U.  S. Senator, 
1914. 


Black, 
Dem. 


788 

513 

1,373 

1,847 

1,994 

686 

2,082 

803 

1,  006 

794 

502 

525 

667 

914 

503 

741 

26,887 

2.3211 

1,902 

795! 

2,032; 

1,864 

464 

1,088 

1,251 

716 

13,074 

346 

2,529 

218 

7,347 

16,687 

1,971 

1,471 

287 

2, 727 

4,562 

3.061 

4,360 


Jones, 
Rep. 


951 

608 

839 

2,235 

1,795 

535 

2,075 

880 

696 

1,435 

691 

499 

505 

774 

375 

51i 

18.409 

1,302 

1,447 

732 

2. 097 

2,142 

520. 

1.533 

1,018 

618 

8,336 

224 

2,204 

260 

5,646 

13,557 

2,062 

1,332 

142 

2,757 

3,043 

3,849 

3,098 


21.82 
322. 799 


113698 

26,858 

35.22 


91,733 
26.'57 


837 

803 

1.422 

4,497 

2,244 

1.056 

4.108 

1,126 

1,753 

919 

476 

568 

501 

867 

508 

910 

29,209 

2,089 

1,746 

1,738 

4,217 

1,952 

620 

1,979 

2,751 

905 

12,135 

467 

3,287 

421 

4,852 

12, 005 

2,112 

2,607 

366 

3,499 

5,741 

4,574 

8,612 


130479 

38,746 

37.  "9 

345.27 


Han- 
son, 
Prog. 


342 

88 

587 

1,829 

1,688 
739 
970 
223 
978 
288 
165 
209 
296 
841 
668 
412 
25,372 

1,893 

1,647 
228 

1,060 
750 
285 
609 
443 
167 

9,698 
279 

3,887 
106 

5,666 
10,059 

1,079 
737 
128 

1,464 

4,751 
.704 

1,347 


83,282 
24."  i§ 


For  United  States  Senator,  1914,  Barth,  Soc, 
received  30,234  votes ;  Caton,  Proh.,  9,551. 

For  President  in  1912,  Debs,  Soc. ,  received  40,134 
votes;Chafin,  Proh., 9,810;  Keimer,Soc.  Lab.,  1,872. 

For  Governor,  1912,  Stivers,  Proh.,  received 
8.163  votes;  Brearcliff,  Soc.  Lab.,  1,369. 

VOTE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914. 
JDistvi,cts  * 

I.  Moore,  Dem.,  18,336;  Humphrey,  Rep.,  25,320; 

GrifiBith,  Prog.,  18,134;  Hoover,  Soc,  5,827; 
Morgan,  Proh.,  978. 

II.  Husted,  Dem.,  15,032;  Hadley,   R^p.,  23,551; 

Campbell,  Prog.,  14,394;  Boomer,  Soc, 
10,099;   Murray,  Proh..  2,698. 

III.  Drnry,  Dem.,  21,978;   Johnson,   Rep.,  33,556; 

Warburton,  Prog., 11,677;  All er,  Soc.  ,8,775; 
McDowell,  Proh.,  1,738;  Harland,  Ind.- 
Proh.,  1,129. 

IV.  Drnmheller,  Dem.,  16,896:  LaFollette,  Rep., 

25,541;  Peacock,  Prog.,  6,952 ;  Storland,  Soc, 
3,309;  Mohr,  Proh..  2,546. 

V.  Dill,  Dem.,  24,410;    Rosenhaupt,  Rep.,   20,033; 

Corkery,  Prog.,  15,509;  Hark u ess, Soc, 4, 502; 
Flanders,  Proh.,  2,270. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor.  Ernest  Lister;  Lieut.-Gov. ,  Louis  F. 
Hart;  Secretary  of  State,  I.  M.  Howell;  Treas- 
urer, Ed  w.  Meath ;  Auditor,  C.  W.  Clausen ;  Super- 
intendent of   Education, • 

Attorney-General,  W.  V.  Tanner— all  Republicans 
except  Governor  who  is  a  Democrat. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice.H.  D.  Crow ;  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  O.  G.  Ellis,  M.  A.  Fullerton,  W. 
Mount,  M.  F.Gose,  S.  J.Ohadwick,  George  E.Mor- 
ris, EmmettN.  Parker  and  J.  F.  Main— all  Reps, 
except Chadwick  and  Ellis;  Clerk,  C.  S.  Reinhart. 


STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915.  < 

Senate.  House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 28  77  105 

Democrats 6  13  19 

Progressives 7  7  14 

Republican  majority     15  57  72 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE     1908. 

Devi.     Rep.      Soc.    Proh.    Plu. 
1908.  President.. 58,691  106.062    14,177    4,700    47,371  R 
1908.  Governor.. 58,126  110,190      4,311    3,514    52,064  R 

Proa.  Soc. 
1912. Governor.. 97 ,251    96,629    77,792  37,153        622  D 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Counties. 
(55.) 


Barbour 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoun , 

Clay , 

Doddridge ... 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier... 
Hampshire . . 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis •.. 

Lincoln  

Logan 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Mingo 

Monongalia.. 

Monroe 

Morgan   

McDowell 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas . . 

Preston . 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph  ... 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers  .... 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming  ... 


Total 

Plurality 

Per  cent 

Whole  vote. 


President, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


1,561 

2,703 

1  119 

2,611 

850 

4.793 

1,349 

932 

866 

3,757 

1,493 

356 

2.707 

1,777 

634 

1,209 

4.378 

1.935 

2,525 

6.658 

1.929 

1,876 

1,404 

4,536 

2,405 

1,812 

3,497 

1,367 

1,832 

1.673 

1,570 

549 

2.497 

2,018 

5.771 

1,162 

796 

1.428 

1.845 

1, 540 

2,343 

2,563 

1,270 

2,045 

2,111 

1,445 

1, 221 

1,193 

895 

2.634 

1,330 

2,710 

953 

3,784 

881 


Taft, 
Rep. 


113197 

34,085 

42.10 


607 

1,349 

416 

580 

972 

1,798 

575 

352 

622 

2,697 

469 

349 

622 

406 

664 

344 

1,754 

1,199 

993 

1,780 

1,029 

631 

518 

1,625 

1,610 

1,024 

1,507 

513 

1,569 

1.216 

798 

612 

4.341 

584 

3,956 

475 

493 

589 

1,461 

531 

897 

756 

937 

708 

791 

791 

548 

706 

835 

1465 

307 

1,092 

213 

2,509 

569 


Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 


56,754 


21.11 


1.424 

1.204 

627 

1,816 

453 

3,210 

476 

766 

1,192 

3.140 

516 

1,025 

1,797 

266 

557 

314 

3.443 

1,355 

152 

6,360 

1,146 

1,618 

642 

2,447 

1,842 

1,692 

2,958 

1,446 

884 

1,772 

742 

518 

2,425 

1,425 

2,666 

434 

364 

1,0£6 

2,387 

1,401 

2,854 

1,411 

1.264 

1,670 

1.250 

1.316 

1,265 

1.129 

1.706 

797 

524 

733 

762 

1,823 

620 


79.112 


29.43 


Debs, 
Soc. 


99 

135 

314 

39 

244 

48u 

,12 

55 

44 

1,428 

22 

13 

84 

4 

125 

1,077 

48 

55 

3,071 

146 

56 

247 

826 

521 

247 

168 

165 

72 

580 

17 

75 

64 

29 

1,579 

17 

22 

94 

221 

326 

434 

371 

91 

52 

88 

175 

253 

170 

61 

85 

23 

163 

28 

428 

8 


15,^48 


268,828 


5.69 


Governor, 

1912. 


Thom- 
pson. 
Dem. 

T595 

2,757 
1,126 
2,638 

839 
5,301 
1,370 

982 

879 
4,262 
1,505 

348 
2,776 
1,807 

657 
1,220 
4,678 
2,042 
2,539 
7,120 
1,872 
1,948 
1,788 
4,707 
2.521 
2.036 
4.343 
1,361 
1.861 
1,764 
1,684 

566 
3,156 
2,105 
5,701 
1,161 

791 
1,457 
1,654 
1,664 
2,850 
2.629 
1,324 
2,102i 
2,272 
1.437 
1,254 
1,272 

922 
2.714 
1,356 
2,731 

964 
3.798 

967 


Hat- 
field, 
Rep. 

2,003 
2,488 
1,032 
2,327 
1,571 
4,503 
1.029 
1,070 
1,775 
5,290 

942 
1,368 
2,344 

645 
1,171 

654 
4,698 
2,430 
1,130 
7,403 
2,085 
2.179 
1,092 
3,912 
3,301 
2.379 
3,588 
1.888 
2.448 
2,807 
1,418 
1.136 
6.158 
1.884 
6.646 

912 

867 
1,650" 
3,601 
1,718 
3,056 
2.085 
2,130 
2,336 
1,909 
2,084 
1.764 
1,760 
2,334 
2,192 

780 
1,813 

745 
4.327 
1,085 


119173  127942 

I  8,769 

44.491  47.77 
267,831 


For  President,  1912,  Charin,  Proh. ,  received  4,517 
votes. 

For    Governor,    1912.     Hilton,     Soc,   received 
14,900  votes;  Jackson,  Proh., 5,816. 
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Election  Returns. 


WEST  VIRGINIA—  Continued. 


VOTE  FOB  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS,  1914 
Districts. 

I.  Counties  of  Brooke,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Lewis, 

Marion,  Marshall,  Ohio,  and  Wetzel.  Neely, 
Dem.,  21.073;  White,  Rep.,  20,562;  Harnier, 
Prog.,  1.508.     Neeley' s  plurality.  511. 

II.  Counties  of  Barbour, Berkeley,  (irant,  Hamp- 

shire, Hardy,  Jed'ersou,  Mineral,  Monon- 
galia,Morgan,  Pendleton,Preston,  Randolph, 
Taylor,  and  Tucker.  Brown,  Dem.,  20,219; 
Bowers,  Rep..  18,858;  Keim,  Prog.,  1,296. 
Brown's  plurality,  1,361. 

III.  Counties  of  Clay,  Fayette,  Greenbrier,  Kana- 
wha, Monroe,  Nicholas,  Pocahontas,  bum- 
mers,  Upshur,  and  Webster.  Littlepage, 
Dem.,  14,403;  Avis.  Rep.,  13,803;  Hughes, 
Prog., 562.     Littlepage' s  plurality,  600. 

IV.  Counties   of    Calhoun,    Jackson,    Pleasants, 

Ritchie, Roane,  Wirt,  Wood.  Braxton,  Dodd- 
ridge, Gilmer,  andTvler.  Hamilton,  Dem., 
17,516;  Moss,  Rep.,  18,390;  Elliott,  Prog.,  850. 
Moss'splurality,  874. 

V.  Counties  of  Cabell,  Lincoln,  Mason,  McDowell, 

Mercer,  Putnam,  Raleigh, Wyoming,  WTayne, 
Boone,  Mingo,  and  Logan.  Neal,  Dem., 
22,725;  Cooper,  Rep.,  24,909;  Leggett,  Prog., 
1,187.     Cooper's  plurality,  2,284. 

PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 
Governor,  1  lenry  D.  Hatfield  ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Stuart  F.  Heed  ;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools, 
M.  P.  Shawkty;  Auditor,  John  S.  Darst;  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Howard  E.Williams; 
Attorney-General,  A.  A.  Lilly:  Treasurer,  E.  L. 
Long;  Adjutant-Geueral,  John  C.  Bond— all 
Republicans. 

JUDICIARY 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  :  President,  William 
N.  Miller;  Associate  Judges, George  Ponenbarger, 
Ira  E.  Robinson,  L.  Judson  Williams,  Charles 
\V.  Lynch;  Clerk,  W.  B.  Matthews-all  Repub- 
licans. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,     1915. 

Senate.    House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 20  57  77 

Democrats 10  29  39 

Republican  majority.    10  28  38 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE  SINCE  1896. 


WISCONSIN —Continued. 


COONTIES. 


Dem.     Hep. 

iV.  D. 

Proh. 

Maj. 

1896. 

Governor. 

.  93,974  105,477 

.  t 

1,054 

11,503  R 

1896. 

President 

.  92.927  104,414 

677 

1.203 

11,487  It 

1900. 

(Governor. 

.100,226  118,807 

1,373 

18.5*1  It 

1900 

President. 

.  98,807  119,829 

1,692 

21.022  K 

19i>4. 

President. 

.100,850  l:S2,608 

•  •  •  • 

4,413 

31,758  R 

1904. 

Governor. 

.112  457  121,540 

>  .  ,  • 

3,999 

9,083  R 

1908. 

President. 

.111,418  1X7,869 

3,679 

5,139 

26,451  R 

1908. 

Governor. 

.118,909  130,807 

.... 

4,967 

11,898  R 

WISCONSIN 

■ 

Pr.KsmK.M-, 
1912. 

GOVKRNOB, 
1914. 

Counties. 
(71.) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

_  460 

1  4.V2 

1,  065 

059 

3,5:.: 

MS 

305 
1.366 

2.029 
1,528 

2.4;:i 

1,513 
9,017 

6,246 

769 

1,185 

h:::: 

1,721 

131 

Tart, 
Hep. 

KoOSe- 

veli, 
Prog. 

204 
676 
968 
661 

1,396 
373 
570 
455 

1,133 
644 
684 
322 

1,  292 
705 
690 

2, 290 

1,174 
895 
183 

Debs, 
Soc. 

Karel, 
Dem. 

219 

1,123 

830 

325 

3,691 

490 

288 

1 . 5-26 

1,990 

1,080 

1,419 

1,808 

6,178 

4,104 

726 

2,240 

",M<J 

Phil- 
lip. 
Uep. 

Ashland 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 
Burnett 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Dunn 

689 

937 

1,414 

2,764 
1,239 

40.! 

931 
1,739 
2,035 
2,463 
1.406 
5.115 
2,559 
1,167 

741 
1.403 
2,014 

262 

22 
315 
265 
304 
569 

45 
172 

86 
108 
145 
121 

6* 
29* 
118 

77 
765 
235 
838 

16 

431 

1,384 

1,170 

863 

2,738 

865 

743 

1,027 

1,881 

1,787 

2,361 

1.110 

3,044 

1.271 
2  4.4 
l      ii 

Ban  Claire... 
Florence 

1,291    1,6*12 
70l      347 

Fond  duLac. 

Forest 

Grant 

G  reen 

Green  Lake. . . 

Iowa 

Iron 

Jackson  

Jell'erson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewanee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette  . . . 

Langlade 

Lincoln  

Manitowoc  . .. 
Marathon 


Prk.sidk.nt, 
1912. 


Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 


4,838 
567 
3,615 
1,721 
1,40' 
2,103 
347 
606 
4,381 
1,236 
2,215 
1.696 
4,263 
1,852 
1,387 
1,758 
3,436 
4,043 

Marinette 1,558 

Marquette ....      923 


Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto  

Oneida 

Outagamie... 

Ozaukee  

Pepin 

Pierce  

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine  

Richland  .... 

Hock 

Rusk 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan... 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth  ... 
Washburn  ... 
Washington  . 
Waukesha  .  . 

Waupaca fgS 

W  aushara *-± 

Winnebago.  .  4  g31 
Wood |2,525 

Total 

Plurality 

Percent 

Scattering 

Whole  vote. 


27,807 
2,084 
1,523 

717 
4,139 
1.878 

410 

985 

830 
2,297 

662 
3,909 
1,492 
3,031 

520 
1,806 
2,460 

433 
1,660 
3,969 

821 
1, 234 
1,253 

326 
2,135 

398 
2.425 
3,596 


164409 

33,531 

41.39 


Taft, 
Hep. 

"37014 

520 

3, 283 

1,595 

1.268 
1,886 
473 
1,398 
1,926 

X  •  A*Sm 

1,669 

1.115 

2.272 

1,845 

710 

712 

2,389 

3,033 

1,618 

881 

18.231 

1.841 

1,988 

777 

2,384 

749 

527 

986 

848 

1,9.52 

708 

2,606 

1,622 

4,277 

577 

1,728 

2,173 

295 

1,535 


Hoose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

L236 
213 
669 
537 
193 
450 
247 
477 
490 
432 

1,649 
262 
999 
756 
810 
611 
919 

1,274 

1,125 
366 

5,739 
628 
554 
429 

1,401 
241 
328 

1297 

1,075 
890 
662 

1, 440 
365 

2,004 
342 
823 
720 
144 

1.103 


2,693   1,628 

773 
1.762 


2,664 
304 

2,096 
409 

1,801 

2.715, 


379 
795 
463 
212 

1,237 
488 
303 
598 


2.205.  1,767 
1,346  741 
1.922J  410 
1,686       525  _ 

130878'58,661  34,168  119937 


Debs, 
Soc. 

348 

30 

99 

48 

39 

33 

72 

78 

100 

15« 

492 

22 

337 

28 

91 

212 

890 

597 

276 

22 

19,979 

125 

139 

175 

192 

77 

27 

102 

270 

101 

290 

612 

126 

261 

204 

188 

67 

16 

100 

1,084 

71 

49 

74 

71 

78 

148 

150 

196 

131 

93 

478 

368 


GOV KB NOB, 

1914. 


Karel, 
Dem. 

"M61 

237 

1,753 

861 

903 

1.227 

177 

569 

2,728 

901 

2,351 

1.865 

2,112 

1,339 

1,329 

983 

3.779 

3,377 

1,211 

601 

20,325 

•995 

1,350 

547 

3,233 

1,585 

429 

332 

295 

1,933 

419 

2,731 

649 

2,186 

320 

1,464 

1,073 

281 

876 

3,451 

732 

825 

554 

262 

1,284 

297 

2,060 

2,421 

898 

227 

3.407 

1,883 


32.94.  14.79' 
698 
388,814 


8.60 


37.40 


Phil- 
lip, 

Hep. 

3, 208 

689 
2.470 
1.511 
1.158 
1,621 

672 
1.117 
2.385 
1,549 
2,460 

833 
2.454 
1.602 
1,189 
1,528 
2.604 
3.642 
2.250 
1,001 
22.629 
1.638 
1,752 

923 
3,317 

751 

398 

841 

798 
1.736 

896 
2.862 
1,040 
3,856 

767 
1.679 
2,063 

460 
1.810 
4,029 

845 
1.034 
1,429 

254 
2,011 

795 
2.  007 
2,964 
2.703 
1,117 
4,205 
1,932 

141181 

21.244 

44.03 


320,653 


For  President,  1912,  Chafin,  Proh.,  received  8,467 
votes;  Reimer,  Soc.  Lab.,  698. 

For  Governor  1912,  Thompson,  Soc,  received  34,- 
468  votes;  Hill,  So(\  Lab., 9.433;  Curtis,  Proh., 2,757. 

For  Governor  in  1910:  Kremer,  Soc.Lab.  ,recei  ved 
430  votes. 

For  Governor  in  1906:  Rosass,  Soc.  Lab.,  re- 
ceived 456  votes. 

For  President  in  1904,  Watson,  Pop.,  received 
530  votes;  Oorrlgau.Soc.  L.,223. 

For  President  in  1908,  Gi litmus,  Soc.  Lab.,  re- 
ceived 314  votes. 

For  Governor  in  1914:  Blaine,  Prog.,  received 
32,7:48  votes;  Anieriuger,  Soc.  Dem.,  received 
26,797  voles. 

VilTK  FOR  UNITED  STATES    SENATOR. 

irnstiiiir,  Dem.,  135,321;  McGovern,  Hep..  134,221; 
Seidel,  Soc    Dem.. 80,461;  Hurting' a  plurality,  1,100. 

VOTE   KOR  REPRESENTATIVES  IN   CONGRESS,  1912. 

Districts. 

1.  Counties  of  Racine,  Kenosha,  Walworth,  Rock, 
Green,  La  Fayette.  Stewart,  Dem. ,  13,816 ; 
Cooper,  Rep.,  182914. 


Election  Returns. 
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II 


III. 


IV. 


VII 


IX. 


Counties  of  Jefferson,  Dane,  Columbia,  Green 
Lake,  Marquette,  Adams.  Burke,  Dem., 
20,665;  Grill,  Rep. ;  14,698. 

Counties  of  Grant, Crawford,  Richland,  Sauk, 
Juneau,  Vernon,  and  Iowa.  Long,  Dem. , 
18,196;  Nelson,  Rep. ,  22,380. 
County  of  Milwaukee  (part).  Cary,  Nonpar- 
tisan, 14,776;  Beffel,  Rep.,  6,899;  Gaylord, 
Soc,  10,057. 

V.  Counties  of  Milwaukee  (part)  and  Waukesha. 

Stafford,  Nonpartisan,  15,971;  Trottmau,Rep., 
8,016;  Berger,  Soc,  13.680. 

VI.  Counties  of  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Dodge, 

Washington,  and  Ozaukee.  Reilly,  Dem., 
16,742 ;  Davidson,  Rep. .  15,505. 
Counties  of  Pepin,  Buffalo,  Trempealeau, 
Jackson,  Kan  Claire,  Clark.  Monroe,  and  La 
Crosse.  Corlland,  Dem.,  11,023;  Esch,  Rep., 
20.060. 
VIII.  Counties  of  Portage,  Waupaca,  Waushara, 
Winnebago,  Calumet,  and  Manitowoc. 
Plowman,  Dem.,  12,265;  Browne,  Rep.,  17,034. 

Counties  of  Brown,  Kewaunee,  Door,  Outa- 
gamie, Oconto, andMariuette.  Konop,  Dem., 
16,843;  Morse,  Rep.,  16,139. 
Couuliesof  Iron,  Vilas,  Oneida,  Forest,  Flor- 
ence, Langlade,  Lincoln,  Shawano,  Mara- 
thon, Taylor,  Price,  Ashland,  and  Wood. 
Donohue.,  Dem.,  8,794;  Frear,  Rep..  19.865. 

Counties  of  Barron,  Bayfield, Burnett,Chip- 
pewa,  Douglas,  Dunn,  Pierce,  Polk, Sawyer, 
St.  Croix,  Washburn,  and  Rusk.  Johnson, 
Dem., 7,998;  Lenroot,Rep.,  17,883. 

PRI0SKNT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  E.  L.Phillip;  Lieutenant-Governor  ,E. 
F.  Dithmar;  Secretary  of  State,  John  S.  Donald; 
Treasurer,  Henry  Johnson;  Attorney-General,  W. 

C.  Owen;  Superintendent'  of  Education,  C.  P. 
Cary;  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  H.  L.  Ekern; 
all  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  J  ustice,  John  B.  Winslow, 
Dem.;  Associate  Justices,Wm.  1L  Timlin,  Dem.; 
R.  G.  Siebecker,  Dem.;   A.  J.  Vinje,Rep.  ;    Rouje 

D.  Marshall,  Kep. :  J.  C.  Kerwin,  Rep.  ;  John 
Barnes, Dem. ;  Clerk,  Clarence  Kellosrg,  Rep. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1915. 

Senate,     House.  Joint  Ballot. 

Democrats 6  24  30 

Republicans 23  57  80 

Socialists 16  7 

Nonpartisans 3  13  16 


XI. 


Republican  majority 

VOTE  OF  THE 

Dem. 
1900.  President.  159.285 
1902.  Governor.  145,818 
1904.  President.  124,107 
1904.  Governor.  175,263 
1906.  Governor.  103,311 
1908.  President.  166,632 
1908.  Governor.  165,977 
1910.  Governor. 110,442 
1912.  Governor. 167,316 


13  14  27 

STATE  SINCE  1900. 

Rep.  Soc.  Proh.  Pin. 
265,866  *524  10,124  106,581  R 
193,41715,970  9,647  47,599  R 
280,164  28,220  9,770  156,057  R 
226,995  24,116  11,920  51,732  R 
183,553  24,437  8,211  80,247  R 
247,747  28,170  11,572  81,115  R 
242 ,935  28,583 11 ,760  76,958  R 
161,619  39,547  7,450  51,177  R 
179,360  34,468    2,757    12,044  R 


WYOMING. 

PllESIDKNT, 

191-2. 

Governor. 
1910. 

Counties. 
(21.) 

Wil- 
son, 
Dem. 

1,044 
691 
361 
957 
436 
726 
993 
318 
34S 
524 

1,923 

1,028 
447 
282 
672 
785 

1,649 
916 
535 
221 
459 

Taft, 

Hep. 

~~882 
794 
18b 
1,106 
540 
505 
811 
292 
273 
b-2-1 
1.871 
1,430 
640 
500 
534 
Sua 
862 
888 
717 
258 
449 

Roose- 
velt, 
Prog. 

531 
594 
163 
489 
349 
461 
511 
235 
298 
327 
835 
580 
262 
142 
470 
353 
1,305 
390 
463 
168 
306 

Debs, 

Sue. 

Carey, 
Prog. 

Mul- 
len, 
Bep. 

Crook 

177 

136 
19 

258 

40 

166 

131 

23 

80 

21 

131 

334 

52 

30 

88 

87 

398 

279 

207 

23 

80 

1,497 
1,563 

1*401 
1,196 
1,007 

2,130 

•  • 

*832 
3,625 

'749 

2,*269 
1.095 
2,197 

*7H 

1,057 

1,386 

1**209 

888 
1,003 

.Fremont 

Hot  Springs... 
Laramie 

803 

•  • 

*5*18 
2,470 

445 

•  • 

Platte 

Sweetwater... 

•  • 

1*319 

804 

1,877 

*686 

Total 

15,310 

750 

36.20 

14,560 

9,232 

2,760 

21,086 

5,851 

55.59 

37. 

15,235 

Plurality 

Whole  vote. 

34. 45 
4, 

21. 83 
2  6 

6.53 

40.17 

926 

For  President  in  1912,  Chafin,  Proh.,  received  434 
vote-;. 

For  President  in  1908,  Chafin,  Proh.,  received  66 
votes;  Hisgen,  Ind.,  6i. 

VOTK   FOR  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS.  1912. 

Fahey,  Dem  ,14,720;Mondell,Rep.,19,130;Winter, 
Prog., 4,828;  Carlson, Soc, 2,230;Laughlin, Proh., 296. 
PRESENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Governor,  Jos.  M.  Carey;  Secretary  of  State, 
F.  L.  Houx;  Treasurer,  J.  L.  Baird;  Auditor 
and  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  R.  B.  Forsvth; 
Adjutant-General,  V.K.  Hart;  Attoruey-General, 
Douglas  A.  Preston;  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Rose  Baird  Maley— Houx,  Baird  and  Preston, 
Democrats;  Carey,  Prog. ;  rest  Republicans. 

JUDICIARY. 

Supreme  Court:  Chief  Justice,  R.  H.  Scott; 
Associate  Justices,  Cyrus  Beard,  Chas.  N.  Potter; 
Clerk,  W.  H.  Kelly— all  Republicans. 

STATE  LEGISLATURE,  1913. 

Senate.     Mouse.  Joint  Ballot. 

Republicans 15  31  46 

Democrats 12  26  38 


Republican  majority..      3  5 

VOTE  OF  THE  STATE   SINC1S  1896. 

Dem. 
1896.  President..  10,655 
1900.  President.. 10,164 
1902.  Governor.  .10.017 
1904.  President..  8,904 
1906.  Governor..  9,483 
1908.  President.. 14.918 


8 


Brp. 

Soc. 

Proh. 

Plu. 

10,072 

•  •  •  • 

136 

583  D 

14  482 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

4,318  R 

14,483 

552 

•  •  •  • 

4,466  R 

20,467 

1,077 

•  •  •  • 

11,563  R 

16,396 

1,310 

■  •  •  • 

6,913  R 

20,846 

1,715 

.... 

5,928  R 

ALASKA. 

Governor,  J.  F  A.  Strong;  Secretary  of  Territory,  Charles  E.  Davidson;  Treasurer,  Walstein  G. 
Smith;  Superintendent  of  Education,  J.  F,  A.  Strong. 

Alaska  is  divided  into  four  judicial  divisions,  with  a  Judge  and  Clerk  of  Court  at  each  division,  to 
wit:  First  Division,  Juneau,  Alaska,  Judge  (District)  Robert  W.  Jennings,  Dem. ,  appointed  for  four 
years  from  May  6, 1913;  Second  Division,  Nome ;  Third  Division,  Valdez;  Fourth  Division,  Fairbanks. 

HAWAII. 

At  the  Terri  torial  election  held  in  1912  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  Lincoln  L.  McCandless,  Dem., 
received  5,770  votes;  J.  K.  Kalanianaole,  Rep.  ,7,023;  C.  K.  Notley,  H.  R.,  346;  Byron  O.  Clark,  Soc.  201. 

Present  Terri  torial  Government:  Governor,  Walter  F.  Frear;  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  Ernest  A. 
Mott-Smith;  Attoruey-General,  Alexander  Lindsay,  Jr.;  Auditor,  J.  H.  Fisher;  Treasurer,  D.  L. 
Conkling;  Supt.  of  P-ublic  Works,  J.  W.  Caldwell;  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  J.  D.  Tucker; 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  J.  S.  B.  Pratt;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  T.  H.  Gibson; 
Delegate  to  Congress,   J.  K.  Kalanianaole. 

Judiciary:  Alex.  G.  M.  Robertson,  Chief  Justice;  Associates,  Antonio  Perry  and  John  T.  De  Bolt; 
Clerk,  James  A.  Thompson ;  Circuit  Judges,  Henry  E.  Cooper,  W.  L.  Whitney, W.  J.  Robinson,  Jacob 
Hardy,  S.  B.  Kingsburv,  C.  F.  Parsons. 

Present  Federal  officials:   District  Judges,  Sanford  B.  Dole,  Chas.    F.    demons;   Clerk,  A.   E. 
Murnhy;  Marshal,  E.  R.  Hendry;   Collector  of  Customs,  E.  R.   Stackable;  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Chas.  A.  Cottrill ;  District- Attorney,  R.  W.  Breckons. 
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GOVERNMENT   OF   THE    CITY   OF   NEW    YORK. 

LIST  OF  OFFICIALS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE.     IN  MANHATTAN  THE  CITY  OFFICES  ARE 
IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING,  EXCEPT  WHERE  OTHERWISE  STATED. 


llayor.— (City  Hall)  John  PurroyMitchel 
($15  000). 

Executive  Secretary.  —  Bertram  de  N.  Cruger. 
Department  of  Licenses.—  49  Lafayette  St. 
lSoroiitfli    I'resineuts. 

Manhattan.- Marcus  M.  Shirks,  ($7,500);  Ralph 
Folks,  Secretary  of  Borough  ($5,ouO). 

Bronx.— Douglas  Mathewsou  ($7,500),  3d  Ave. 
and  177th  St. ;  Richard  W.  Hill,  SeneUu-y  ($4,000). 

Brooklyn.— Lewis  A,  Pounds  <*7,5oo),  16  Boro' 
Hall;  Mark  Reardou,  Jr.,  Borough  Secretary  ($3,- 
500). 

<}iieenx—  MauriceE.  Connolly  ($5,000), L.  I. City. 
Joseph  Flanagan,  Borough  Secretory  ($4,000). 

Richmond.—  C.    J.    McOormack  v*d.ooo).     New 
Brighton ;  Frank  O.  Driscoll,  Secretary  ($3,000). 
Aldermen.— (City  Hall). 

President— George  Mc  A  neny(S5,000).  Vice-  Chair- 
man—i  ».  Grant  Esterbrook  ($4,000).  Chairman  of 
mittee  on  Finance— Henry  H.  Cnrran  ($4,000). 
-  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  Board  of  Aldermen — P.  J. 
Scully  ($8,000).  1st  Deputy—  Frank  J.  Goodwin 
($5,000 ).  Chi> f  Clerk— J.  J.  Hines  ($5,000).  Alder- 
men receive  $2,609  salary  per  year. 

Boroughs  an'd  Districts. 
Pom  ,  32;  Rep.  (and  Fusiou),39;  Prog.,  2. 

Manhattan.  — 1,  Bernard  E.  Donnelly,  D.;  2, 
Michael  Stapleton,  D.;  3,  J.  J.  White,  D. ;  4,Wm. 
II.  Burns, D.; 6,  J. M.  Hannon,  D.  ;6,F.  J.Dotzler, 
R. ;  7,  P.  D.  Dowling,  D. ;  8,  Louis  Jacobson,  R. ; 
9,J.K.McCourt,D.;  10,  Frank  Dostal ,  J r. , R. ;  11, 
L.  Wendel,Jr.,  1). ;  12,  W.  P.  Kenneally,  D.;  13, 
John  McCain i,  D.;  14,  Win.  J.  Lein,  D.;  15,  Win. 
F.  Quinn,  R.;  16,  J.  T.  Eagau,  D.;  17,  D.  M. 
Bedell,  R.;  18,. T.J. Nugent,  D.;  19,  W.  D.  Brush, 
R. ;  '20,  J.J.  Reardou,  D.:  21,  Oscar  Igstaedter, 
R.;22,  Henry  Ottes,  R.;  23,  J.  H.  Boschen,  R.; 
24,  Prank  Mullen.Pg.;  25,  Chas.  Delaney,  D.;  26, 
H.  H.  Curran,  It.;  27,  James  F.  Mullen,  D.  ;  28, 
Joseph  W.  Speucer.R. ;  29,  Fred.  Trau,  R.;  30, 
Lauren  Carroll,  J!.;  31,  Hvman  Pouker.  R.;  32, 
W.  Duggau,  R  ;  33,  Wm.  ft.  Chorosh,  Prog. 

Bronx.—  34,  A.  J.  McNally,  R.;  35,  Peter 
Bchweikert,  D.;  36.  Rob.  L.  Mo  ran,  D.;  37,  James 
J.  Ferguson, D.;  38,  Harry  Robitzek,  D.;  39, 
.lames  Hamilton,  R.;  40,  Jacob  Weil, R. ; 41, F.  H. 
Y/ilmot.R. 

Brookl i/n.— 42, Michael  J.  Hogan,R. ;  43,Mich'l 
Carberrv,  D.;  44,  F.  Cunningham,  D.;  45,  J.  S. 
Gaynor,  R.;  46,  Ed.  H.  Taylor,  R. ;  47,  John 
1  Hemer,  K. ;  48,J.  J.  Molen,! ). ;  49,  F.  P.Kenney,  D. ; 
50,  Ed.  I',.  Valentine,  R.;  51,  August  Ferrand,  R.; 
52,  William  W.Colne,  ){.;  53,  F.  H. Stevenson, R.  ; 
54,  Jesse  D.Moore,  K.  ;55,F.  T.  Dixon,  I).  ;56,W. 
1'.  McGarry.  D. ;  57,  It.  H.  Bosse.lt.;  58,  O.  O. 
Esterbrook,  K.  ;f>9, Anion  L.Squiers,  R. ;  60, Jacob 
BarLschHrer,R.;61,W.H.Pendry,R.;  62,  Abraham 
M.  Lew,  R.;  63,  Ed  ward  Eiehhorn,  It. ;  64,  Chas. 
J.  Moore,  R.:65,  EsadoreM,  Rosenblnom,  R. 

Queen*,  (iii.snm.  J.  Burden,  D.;  67.  AlbertC. 
Benuinger.D.  ;  68,  Alex.  Dujat,  D. ;  69,  Charles 
A.  Post,  R.  ;  70,  John  Kochendorfer,  R. 

Richmond.  —71,    William    Fink,  D. ;    72,    J.   J. 
O'ltouike,  D.  ;  73,  ('has.  p.  Cole,  D. 
Coroners* 
Manfuittan.— Tsraei  i,.  Pel nberg, Timothy Healy, 
Patrick  D.  Rlordan,  Herman  Hellenstein   ($6,000 

h).  Clii'il'l'ilc,  Antonio  I  talessandro  ($8,000). 
Bronx.  —  Win.  J.  Flynn  and  Jerome  P.  llealy 
($6,0",)  cadi).    Clerk.  W.   T.    Austin.      Rrookh/n.— 

Ernest  Wagner  and  Prank  s.  Senior  ($6,000  each). 
Clerk,  Michael  Cunneon.  Queen*.— Carl  Voegel 
and  Dan.  M.  Ebert  ($4,000  each).  Clerk,  Albert 
Il'.unm.  Richmond.  —  James  L  Vail  ($4,000). 
Clt-rk,  Thomas  J.  M  e<  ;inl.v. 

Department  of  Finance. 
'    Comptroller.—  William  A.  Prendergast  (Slo.ooov 
i>,  pitliea,— Alex'der  Brough,  IC.D.  Fisher,  Charles 
S.  Hervey  ($7,600).    Assistant  Deputy.— Hubert  I.. 
Smith   ($6,000).     Secretary— Shepard   A.    Morgan 
000).     Chief  Auditor    of  Account*     David    EC 
B6.000).     Chief  Accountant— Duncan   Mac- 
hines   ($6,000).     '    tej    Clerk.  —Walter  S.     Wolf* 
.l5u).     lUceiver  of    Tans.- F,  11.  E.    EbeteUi 


($6,000).    Collector  of  City  Revenue  and  Sunerintend- 
eut  of  Markets— Sidney  Goodacre  ($4,000)'. 

City  Paymaster.— John  H.  Timniennan  ($6,000). 

Collector  of  Assessments  and  Arrears.  — Dauiel 
Moynahan  ($4,500);  Deputy,  Geo.  W.  Wan  maker 
($3,500).  Deputy.— Brooklyn— Theo.  G.  "Christmas 
($4,000).  Bronx— C.  F.  Bradbury  ($2,250).  Queens 
—P.  L.  Menninger  ($2,250).  Richmond— T.  A. 
Braniff  (2,000). 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Investigation  and  Statistics.— 
Robert  B.  Mclntyre  ($6,000). 

Chamberlain.  -  Henry  Bruer  ($12,000}.  Deputy.— 
George L.Bergen  ($5,000j. 

Public  Works  ami  Other  Departments. 

Commissioner  Public  Works.—  Manhattan — E.  V. 
Frothingham  ($7,500) ;  Assistant,  Wm.  R.  Patter- 
son ($6,000).  Bronx -Thos.  W.  Whittle  ($5,500). 
Brooklyn— Edmund  W.  Voorhies  ($6,000).  Queens 
—James  A.  Dayton  ($4,000).  Richmond— Lewis 
Nixon  ($3,000). 

Bureau  Public  Bldos.  and  Offices.— Manhattan- 
Col.  Frank  H.  Hines,  Snpt.  ($5,000).  Bronx- 
Arthur  J.  Largy,-Sit?>/.  ($4,000).  Brooklyn— Howard 
L.  Woody, <Sup/.  (S5,ooO).  Queens— Joseph  Sullivan, 
Supt.  (3,000).    Richmond— J.  Timlin,  Sup<.  ($3,000). 

Commissioner  of  Waiei  Snnpiy,  Oat  and  Klec- 
tricity.— William  Williams  ($7,500).  Deputy.—  Deios 
F.  Wilcox  ($6,000).  Bronx— John  E.  McGeehau 
($4,000).  Br'klyn— A.W.  Booraem  ($5,500).  Queens 
—Thomas  F.  Dwyer  ($4,000).  Richmond— William 
R.  Hillyer  ($3,000). 

Commissioner  of  Bridges  —  F.  J.  H.  Kracke 
($7,500).  Deputy— L.  B.  Dunham  ($4,500).  Chief 
Engineer.— Austin  L.  Bowmau ($10,000).  Secretary. 

Joseph  J.  Holwell  ($4,000). 

Commissioner  of  Street  Cleaning.— John  T.  Feth- 
erston  ($7,500).  Manhattan— Deputy— Charles  B. 
Largy  ($5,000).  Bronx— Deputy— Andrew  E.  Kal- 
bach  ($5, 000).  Brooklyn— Deputy— Charles  Mauro 
($6, 000). 

Tenement- House  Department.— Manhattan  and 
Richmond— Commissioner— John  J.  Murphy  ($7,- 
500).  Deputy.— William  H.  Ahbott,  Jr.  ($4,000). 
Brooklyn  and  Queens— 503  Fultou  Street.  Second 
Deputy  Commissioner.— Thomas F.  Hickey  ($4,000). 
Bronx— 391  East  149th  Street.  SuperintendetU.— 
James  F.  Meehan  ($3,000). 

Department  of  Police. 

Central  Office,  24o  Centre  street. 

Commissioner.— A  rthur  Woods  ($7,500). 

Secretary-Guy  H.  Scull  ($3,000).  Chief  Clerk.— 
William  H.  Kipp  ($5,000).  Deputy  Commissioners. 

—(First)  Leon  G.  Godley,  (second) 

,  (third)  Lawrence  B.  Dunham,  (fourth)  Edgar 

V.  O'  Daniel  ($6,000  each). 

Inspectors.— Mux  F.  sell mittberger  (Chief  Insp.); 
James  E.  Dillon,  Cornelius  F.  Cahalane,  Frank 
J.  Morris,  Thomas  T.  Ryan,  John  Daly,  Thomas 
If.  Murphy,  Wm.  J.  Lahey.J.  F.  Dwyer,  John  J. 
Farrell.  Chas.  A.  Formosa,  Henry  Cohen,  T.  J. 
Kelly,  Thomas  Myers,  Geo.  It.  Wakefield,  John 
O'Brien  ($3,500  each).  D>  trcti ve  Bureau.—  Joseph 
A.Faurot.  Inspector ($3,500). 

Department  of  Health. 
Walker  and  Centre  Streets. 

President  and  ConvnUssumer.-  s.  s.  Goldwater, 
M.  D.,  ($7,500).  Secretory-— Eugene  W.  bcheffer 
($5,000).    Sanitary  Supi.— H.  Q.  Emerson,  M.  D. 

Uants.  —Manhattan  —  A  lon/.o  P.laiivelt  ($;!,.r>0(i>. 
Bronx'  — Marion  M.  McMillan,  Din  Ctorgf  Burt  uu  of 
I  Zhjpeclton  ($5,000).  Brooklyn— T.  R.  Max  field 
500).     Queens  -John  H.  Barry  ($3,500).     Rich- 
mond -John  T.  Rprague  ($.",5oo). 

Law  Depart  Bent. 
Corporation  Cbunsta.— Frank   L.    Polk    ($U,000). 
v. -Trail.  Patchin($l,500).    Chief  Clerk  — 

J.  H. Greener  ($6,000),  A  .—Brooklyn— Thos, 

F.Magner  $lu,V00).  Bisrean  •/  Street  Openings.— 
Joel  J.  Squier  ($7,500).  Bureau  for  Collection  of 
sarsoj  PersoiuH  Inxes.— Geo.O.  ReiHy  ($6,000). 
Bureau  for  Recovery o.i  Penalties.— Herman  stiefel 
(4(0,000).  T<  m  m  iit-Jluuse.Bur'uu.— John P.O'Brieu 
($7,500). 
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Department  ot  Fire. 

Commissioner.— Robert  Adamson  (#7,500). 

Ctiief.— John  Kenlon  ($10,000).  Deputy.  —  W.  H. 
Weeks  (§5,000).  Brooklyn  and  Queens.— Richard 
H.  Laimbeer,  Jr.  ($6,000).  Deputy  Chief.—  Thomas 
Lally  ($7,500)  ( Brooklyn  and.  Queens). 

Fire  Marshals.— Johu  P.  Prial  ($3,000)  (Man- 
hattan, Bronx,  and  Richmond1);  Thomas  P. 
Brophy  ($3,000)  (Brooklyn  and  Queens). 

Secretary.—  Clarence H.  Fay  ($4,800). 

Department  of  Parks. 

Resident  Park  Board  and  Commissioner  of  Parks, 
Manhattan,  and  Richmond.—  Cabot  Ward  ($5,000). 
Brooklyn.  —Raymond  V.  Inger>oll  ($5,000). 
Bronx'.—  Thomas  W.  Whittle  ($5,000).  Queens.— 
John  E.  Weier  ($5,000).  Secretary  Park  Board.— 
Louis  W.  Fehr  ($4,000). 

Bureau    of  Buildings. 

Superintendent.— Manhattan— Rudolph  P.  Miller 
($6,000).  Assistant.  —Robert  B.  Insley($4,000).  Chief 
Inspectors.— Alfred  Ludwig  ($5,000)  and  Frederick 
H.  Dewey  ($4,000). 

Bronx.  -3d  Ave.  &  177th  St.,  Robt.  J.  Moorehead, 
Sunt.  ($5,000).  Brooklyn— Borough  Hall— P.  J.  Car- 
Mn.Supt.  ($5,000).  Queens.-Borough Hall— John  W. 
Moore.  Snpt.  ($3,000).  Richmond.—  Borough  Hall 
—St.  George,  S.  I.— William  J.McDermott,  Supt. 
($3,000). 
Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments. 

President.— Lawson  Purdy  (S8,000);  Commis- 
sioners, Chas.  T.  White,  Collin  H.  Woodward, 
Ardolph  L  Kline,  John  J.  Halleran,  George  V. 
Mullan,  Frederic  B.  Shipley  ($7,000  each).  Secre- 
tary. -C.  R.  Tyng  ($4,500). 

Department  of  Charities. 

Commissioner.— John  Jl.  Kingsbury  ($7,500). 

Secretary.— 3.  McKee  Borden  (S3,500).  1st  Deputy. 
—Henry  C.  Wright  ($5,000).  2d  Deputy  (327Scher- 
merhorn  St.,  Brooklyn). —William  J.  Doherty 
($5,000).  Bd  Deputy— George  G.  Tnompson($5,000). 
Commissioner  of  .furors. -127  Stewart  B'ld'g. 

Thomas  Allison  (County  of  New  York)  ($6,000). 

C  ommissioners  of  Accounts. 

Leonard  M.  Wallstein ($5,000). 

Municipal  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

Henry    Moscowitz,    Pre*.    ($6,000);    Alexander 
Keogh,   Darwin   R.  James,   Jr. ,   Commissioners 
($5, 000).  Secretary.  —Robert  W.  Belcher  ($5,000 ). 
Public  Administrator.— 119   Nassau   Street 

W.  M.  Hoes  ($10,000).  F.  W.  Arnold,^lss*.($5,000). 
Chief  Clerk—  John  J.  Connell  ($2,700). 
Department  of  Correction.— 148  E.  20th  St. 

Commissioner.— Katharine  B.  Davis  ($7,500). 

Deputy.  —  Burdette  G.  Lewis  ($5,000). 

Secretary.— F.  F  C.  Rippou  ($3,000). 

Department  Docks  and  Ferries.— Battery  PI. 

Commissioner.— \X.  A. C.  Smith  ($7,500). 

Deputies.—  Chas.  J.  Farley  and  R,ich.  C.  Harrison. 
Secretary.  -William    C.    Malone  ($4,000).       Chief 
Engineer.—  Chas.    W.    Stauiford   ($10,000).    Supt. 
Docks.  —Chas.  A.    Manly    ($5,000).     Acting  Supt. 
Ferries.— L.  V.  Hanlou  ($3,500). 
Department  ot  Ed  neat  ion  — ParkAv.&  59th  St. 

President.— Thos.  W.Churchill.  Vice-President.— 
Johu  Greene.  Secretary.— A.  E.  Palmer ($5,500). 
Assistant  Secretary.  — F.H.  Johnson  ($3,500). 

Chief  Clerk.—  Thos.  A.  Dillon  ($3,000).  Supt.  of 
School  Buildings.— -(J.  B.  J.  Snyder  ($10,000).  Supt.  of 
School  Supplies.— Patrick  Jones  ($7,500).  City  Supt. 
of  Schools.— Wm.  H.  Maxwell  ($10,000).  Associate 
City  Superintendents  ($6,5(ioeach ).— Andrew  W.  Ed- 
son,  John  H.  Haaren,  William  McAndrew,  Clar 
ence  E.  Meleney,  Wm.  L.  Ettinger.  Edward  B. 
Shallow,  GustaveStraubenm filler,  John  H.Walsh. 
District  Superintendents.— ■($5,000  each ).  Examiners 
(46,000  each).— James  C.  Byrnes,  Walter  L.  Hervey, 
.1.   A.  O' Connell,    George  J.  Smith.     Director  of 

Reference  and  Research. — ( $6,500). 

Director  of  Attendance.  — ($6,000). 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Memoers.—  The  Mayor,  Ciairmun  (3  votes);  the 
Comptroller  (3  votes),  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  (3  votes),  the  Presidents  of  Manhat- 


tan and  Brooklyn  Boroughs  (2voteseach),  Bronx, 
Queens  and  Richmond  (1  vote  each)  total,  16  votes. 
Secretary,  Joseph  Haag  ($7,500). 

Chief  Engineer.—  Nelson  P.Le  wis($12.000)  .Bureau 
of  Francli.ises.—H.  P.  Nichols,  Engineer  ($7,500). 
Bureau  of  Standards— George  L.  Tirrell,  Director 
($7,500).  Bureau  of  Contract  Supervision— Tilden 
Adamson,  Director  ($7,500). 

Commissioner  of  Licenses— 49  Lafayette  St. 
George  H.  Bell  ($7,500). 

Commissioners   of  Sinking  Fund. 

Members.—  The  Mayor,  Chairman;  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Chamberlain,  the  President  of  Board 
of  Aldermen, and  Chairman  Finance  Committee 
of  Board  of  Aldermen;  Secretary,  John  Korb,Jr. 

Board  of   Water   Supply. 

Chas.  Strauss,  President;  Chas.  N.  Chad  wick, 
John  F.  Galvin  ($12,000  each).  Chief  Engineer.— 
J  .  Waldo  Smith  ($16,000).  Secretary.-  W '.  Bruce 
Cobb  ($5,000). 

City  Record. 
Supervisor.— David  Ferguson  ($5,000). 

Board  of  Assessors. 
Alfred  P.  W.  Seaman   Jacob  J.  Lesser.  Wm,  C. 
Ormond    ($5,000  each).    Secretary.— St.  George  B. 
Tucker  ($5,ooo). 

Board  of  Elections. 
President;  Moses  M.  McKee,  Sec'y. 

COUNTY    OFFICERS. 

County  Clerk  (Court  House;.— Wm.  F.  Schneider 
($15,000).     Deputy.—  William  B.   Selden  ($6,000). 

Kings  County  Clerk  (Hall  of  Records,  Brooklyn). 
—Chas.  F.  Devoy  ($12,000).  Deputy.—  John  Feitner 
($5,000).  Bronx  County  Clerk.  —J ames  V.  Ganly. 
Deputy— Stephen  A.  Nugent.  Sheriff  JVeiv  York 
County  (49 Chambers  St.  )-M.  S.  Grifenhagen  ($12,- 
000).  Under  Sheriff.—  F.  K.Bowers($6,000).  Deputies 
receive $2,500 each.  Warden— Thomas  R6ck($3,000). 
Slteriff  Kings  County  (186  Kemsen  St.,  Brooklyn).— 
Lewis  M.  Swasey  ($15,000).  Under  Sheriff'.— Chas.  F. 
Murphy  ($6,000).  Deputies  receive  $2,200.  Warden. 
—Richard  Wright  ($3,000).  Sheriff"  Queens  County 
(Long  island  City).— George  Emener  ($10,000). 
Under  Sheriff.— Samuel  J.  Mitchell  ($2,500).  Sheriff 
Richmond  County  (Richmond.  S.  I.). —Joseph 
F.  O' Grady  ($6,000).  Under  Sheriff.  —  Peter 
J.  Finn.  Sheriff  Bronx  County.  —James 
F.  O'Brien.  Register  (Hall  of  Records).— 
John  J.  Hopper  ($12,000).  Deputy— Wm.  Halpin 
($5,000).  Reui.st.er  Kinux  County  (Hall  of  Records, 
Brooklyn).—  E.  T.O'Lonsrhlin  ($12,000).  Deputy  — 
Alfred  T.  Hobley  ($5,000).  Deputy  Mortgage  Tax 
Department.—?.  T.Williams  ($3,500).  Commissioner 
of  Records.— Edmund  O'Connor  ($5,000).  Deputy.— 
Wm.  F.  Thompson  ($4,000).  Register  Bronx  County. 
(Arthur  Ave. ,  cor.Tremout  Ave.)— Edward  Polak. 

.     STATE    OFFICERS. 

EXCISE  DEPARTMENT.— 1451  Broadway. 

Special  Depu/ij  Commissioners— Thos.F.'Mc.Avov, 
(Manhattan  and  Bronx)  ($5,000);  James  I.  Kelly 
(Brooklyn)    ($3,750);  Michael  W.  Murphv( Rich- 
mond) ($2,000) ;   Geo.S.  Jervis  (Queens  )( $2,500). 
HEALTH  OFFICER  (of  the  Port  of  New  York). 
—Quarantine  Station,  Rosebank,  S.  I.,N.Y.  Har- 
bor, Joseph  J.  O'  Connell.    Term  expires  Feb.  21, 
1916.    Salary,  $12,500. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR.-381  Fourth  Ave. 
PILOT  COMMISSIONERS.— 17  State  Street. 

Commissioners.— W.  I.  Comes.  President;  Geo. 
L.  iNorton,  M.  H.  Tracy,  H.  M.  Randall,  J.  W. 
Miller.    Secretary.—  Daniel  A.Nash. 

PORT  WARDENS.— 1  Broadway 

Wardens.—  Thomas  M.  Tobin,  President;  George 
M.  Janvrin,  David  Lazarus,  John  J.  Driscott, 
John  C.  Hackett,  Charles  W.  Jannicky,  J.  Irving 
Hanshe,  Stephen  A.  Fallons,  Richard  O'Keeft'e 
(fees). 

Clerk.— John  Regan,  Secretary.— A.  W.  Dodge. 
Public  Service  Commission.— 154  Nassau  St. 

Edward  E.  McCall,  Chairman;  George  V.  S. 
Williams,  M.  R.  J\:altbie,  J.  Hersrcaiit  Cram, 
Robe rt  ( 5.  Wood.  Commissioners  ($15,000) .  Travis 
H.Whitney,  Secretary  ($6,000). 
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ILato  (ftottrts  in  JHanfjattan  antt  Uroitx. 

SUPREME  COU3T. 


PART  I — TRIAL  TERM  (the  Criminal  Term  of  the  Court  for  the  trial  of  Indictments),  held  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Criminal  Courts  Building,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets. 

GENERAL  SESSIONS  (Parts  1,  2.  3,  4,  5  and  6)— Jn  the  Criminal  Courts  Building. 

Term 


Judges   op 
Sessions. 


Term 
Expires. 


Dec.  31,  1921 
Dec.  31,  1921 


Judges   of 
Sessions. 


Dec.  31,  1920f  James  T.  Malone. 


Wm.  H.  Wadhama. 
Otto  A.  Rosalsky .  . . 


Expires. 


Dec.  31,  1921 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1920 


Judges   of 

Sessions. 


Chas.  C.  Nott,  Jr. 


Term 
Expires. 


Dec.  31.  1927 


Thomas  C.  T.  Cratn. 

Edward  Swann 

Joseph  F.  Mulqueen. 

rie'k  of  Part  1,  Trial  Term,  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  (office  In  the  Criminal 
Courts  Building) — Edward  R.  Carroll.    Judges  of  General  Sessions  receive  annual  salary  of  $17,500  each. 

COURT  OF  SPECIAL  SESSIONS. 


Justice. 

1  Salary. 

§10,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 

Term  Expires. 

Justice. 

Salary. 

$9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 

Term   Expires. 

Isaac  Franklin  Russell,  Chief 

July  1,  1916 
1,  1923 
1.   1919 

Jan.  6,  1918 
4,    1918 

Dec.    21,   1921 

July      1.   1917 

Joseph  F.  Moss 

July       1.   1920 

George  J.  O'Kcefe 

Dec.    30,  1915 

Cornelius  F.  Collins 

Arthur  C.  Salmon 

May      2.   1922 
Dec.  31,   1913 
July      1,  1918 

Howard  J.  Forker 

Robert  J.  Wilkin 

April  15,  1923 

James  J.  Mclnerney 

July      1,  1921 

John  B.  Mayo 

Lorenz  Zeller 

1,   1915 

Court  Is  open  dally,  except  .Saturday,  Sunday  and  legal  holidays,  at  10  a.  m. 

Frank  W.  Smith,  Chief  Clerk;  salary,  $6,000;  office  32  Franklin  Street. 

PART  I — Criminal  Courts  Building,  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Part  II — 171  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Brooklyn;  Part  III — Town  Hall,  Jamaica,  Queens.  This  court  Is  held  on  Tuesdays.  Part  IV — 
Borough  Hall,  St.  George,  S.  I.  This  court  Is  held  on  Wednesdays.  Part  V — Bronx  County  Court 
House,  161st  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  Bronx.  This  court  Is  held  on  Thursdays.  Part  VI  (Circuit 
Court) — Held  in  such  counties,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  stress  of  business  requires  and  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  direct. 

CHILDREN'S     COURTS. 

Held  by  one  of  the  Justices  Of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  specially  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice.     Court  opens  at  10.00  a.  M.  dally,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays. 

New  York  County — No.  66  Third  Avenue,  Manhattan.  Kings  County — No.  102  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn.  Queens  County — No.  19  Flushing  Avenue,  Borough  of  Queens.  This  court  Is  held  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Richmond  County — Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  St.  George,  S.  I. 
This  court  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  Bronx  County — 355  East  137th  Street.  This  court  Is  held  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays. 

CITY    MAGISTRATES.    (Salary.  S7.003;  Chief  Magistrate,  $8,000.) 


Magistrate. 


Wm.  McAdoo,  *Chief 
Frederick  B.  House. 
Matthew  P.  Breen  ., 

Paul  Krotel 

Chas.  W.  Appleton  . 
Robert  C.  Cornell.. . 
Chas.  N.  Harris.  .  .  . 


Term 
Expires. 


June30,  1920 
June  30,  1919 
June  30,  1922 
June  30,  1919 
July  1,  1921 
Apr.  30,  1923 
Apr.  30.  1917 


Magistrate. 


John  J  .  Freschl. . , 
Daniel  F.  Murphy; 
Peter  T.  Barlow . . . 
J.  A.L.  Campbell. 
Joseph  M.  Deuel. 
Samuel  D.  Levy. . 
Norman  J.  Marsh. 


Term 
Expires. 


Jan.  30, 
July  30. 
Apr.  30, 
May  1, 
Apr.  30, 
June  30, 
July  14, 


1915 
1920 
1923 
1915 
1917 
1922 


Magistrate. 


Henry  W.  Herbert.  .  . 
Joseph  E.  Corrlean  .  . 
Francis  X.  McQuade 
Thomas  J.  Nolan.  .  . 
Charles  E.  Simms.. 
Robt.  C.Ten  Eyck.  . 


Term 
Expires. 


19l7\jClerk. 


June  30,  1919 
July  14,  1917 
June  30,  1922 
July  1,  1921 
June  1,  1923 
Apr.  30,  1917 
(Sal.,  $5,000.) 


MAGISTRATES'    COURTS. 

1st  District — Criminal  Courts  Building,  Centre  and  Franklin  Sts.  2d  District — 125  Sixth  Ave.  (Jeffer- 
son Market).  3d  District — Second  Ave.  and  1st  St.  4th  District — 151  E.  57th  St.  5th  District— 170  E. 
121st  St.  6th  District— E.  l<52d  St.,  corner  Brook  Ave.  7th  District — 314  W.  51th  St.  8th  District— 
181st  St.  and  Boston  Rd.  9th  District  (Night  Court  for  Women)  — 125  Sixth  Ave.  (Je  .'erson  Market). 
10th  District  (Night  Court  for  Mea) — 151  E.  57th  St.  11th  District  (Domestic  Relations  Court) — 151 
E.  57th  St.  13th  District  (Domestic  Relations  Court,  County  of  the  Bronx) — 1014  E.  181st  St. 
Office  of  Chief  Probation  Officer,  300  Mulberry  St.  *  Office  of  the  Chief  City  Magistrate,  300  Mul- 
berry St. 

DISTRICT-ATTORNEY'S    OFFICE.  _ 

Criminal  Courts  Building,  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets.  The  salary  of  the  District-Attorney  13 
$15.000  per  annum;   assistants.  S7.500;  deputy  assistants'  salaries  vary  from  S5.000  t">  -51.500. 


Name. 

Office. 

»      Name. 

Office. 

Name. 

Office. 

Dist.-At. 

Asst. 

It 

Secfy. 

Asst. 

•  > 

William  A.  DeFord 

Robert  S.  Johnstone. .  .  . 
T.  Chanuon  Press 

Asst. 

•  • 

■f 
M 
M 

W.  H.  L.  Edwards  .  . . 
James  A.  Delehanty.. 
William  Dean  Embill. 

Asst. 

Charles  Albert  Perkins..  . 

Robert  C.  Taylor 

Lloyd  D.  Willis...  .Prlv. 

4* 
44 
44 

Chief 
Clerk. 

APPELLATE    DIVISION    OF    THE    SUPREME    COURT. 

FIRST  JUDICIAL    DEPARTMENT,    MADISON  AVENUE  AND  TWKNTY-FIFTK  STREET. 


Justice. 
John  Proctor  Clarke. 
Fruucis  M.  Scott. 


Justice. 

Henry  D.  ITotchkiss. 
Victor  J.  Dowliug. 


Justice. 
orge  L.  Ingrauam,  Pre s.  Justice. 
<  theater  B.  McLaughlin. 
Flunk  < '.  Laugh II n. 

Court  <>;>'-u3  at  2  p.  m.    Motion   Days  1st  and  3d  Fridays,  when  court  opens  at  10.00  a.  m. 
Clerk  -Alfred  WugstafE    Deputy  U*rA—Wllliara  Lamb.     AN  APPELLATE  TERM  to  hear  appeals 
froni  the  Cit  v  and  Municipal  <  lourta  will  sit  in  the  County  Court  House. 

SUPREME    COURT-APPELLATE,    SPECIAL    AND    TRIAL    TERMS. 


.)lT-TIC«. 


Samuel  I Ireenbaum. 
James  a.  Blanchard. 
Nathan  BIJur. 

Edward  .1 .  (iavegan. 
Vernon  M.  I  mvi  j, 
Franci-  EL  P<  ndleton. 
Thomas  P.  Donnelly 


TICK. 


Leonard  a.  <  li'^erich. 
Alfred  it.  Page. 
Philip  H.  Dugro. 
John  J.  Delany. 
Joseph  EL  Newburger, 
Peter  A.  Heudrick. 


John  \V.  Uoi£ 

M.  Warley  Platzek. 

John  Ford. 

John  J.  Brady. 

Mitchell  L.  Krlanger. 

Charles  L.  Guy. 


.ll   STICI. 


irvintr  Lehman. 
Daniel  F.  Colialan. 
Edw.  A.  Whituker. 
Eugene  A.  Philblu. 
BenJ.  N.  Cardoso. 
Bur  tow  8.  Weeks. 


Clerk— County  Clerk  William  F.  Schneider, ex-offtcio.    Salary  of  Supreme  Court  Justices,  $17,500. 


Law  Courts  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx— continued. 
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CITY    COURT— 32  CHAMBERS  STKEET. 

The  Judges  are  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  an  annual  salatw  of  $12,000. 


Judges. 


EdWd  F.  O'Dwyer. 
Edward  B.  LaFetra. 

James  A .  A  lien , 

Richard  T.  Lynch... 


Term  Expires. 


Dec.  31,1917 
"  31,1918 
"  31,1925 
"    31,1918 


JUDGRS. 


F.  B.  Delehanty.... 

Wm.  L.  Ransom 

Alexander  Finelite. 


Term  Expires. 


Dec.  31, 1921 
"  31.1923 
M    31,1917 


Judges. 


John  V.  McAvoy. . 
Peter Sch muck..  . 
Richard  H.  Smith. 


Term  Expires. 


Dec  31. 1917 
•*  31,1917 
"    31,1920 


Clerk.—  Thos.  F.  Smith,  $6,000.    Deputy.—  Edward 
SURROGATES. 

Manhattan(Hallof  Records)— Robert  L.Fowler 
and  John  P.  Cohalan.  Terms  expire  January  1, 
1920.  and  January  1,  1923,  respectively  ($15,000 
each).    Clerk—  Daniel  J.  Dowdney  ($4,500). 

Bronx  (161st  St.  and  Third  Avenue)— George 
M.  S.  Sehnlz  ($10,000). 

Bn >okl  vn(Hall  of  Records)— Herbert  T. Ketch- 
am  ($15,000).      Clerk— John  H.   McCooey  ($9,000). 

Queens  (364  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica)— Daniel  Noble 
(10,000). 

Richmond  (Court  House)— J.  H.  Tiernan  (7,500). 

DISTRICT-ATTORNEYS. 

Bronx  (161st  St.  and  Third  Avenue)— Francis 
Martin  ($10,000). 


H.  Piepenbriug,  ($3,000). 

DISTRICT-  ATTORNEYS—  Continued. 
.   Kings  (Livingston  and  Court  Streets)— James 
C.  Cropsey  ( 10,000). 

Queens  (Court  House,  L.  I.  City)— M.  J.  Smith 
($8,000). 

Richmond  (Borough  Hall,  St.  George,  S.  I.)— 
Albert  C.  Fach  ($5,000). 

COUNTY   COURTS. 

Bronx— Judge  L.  D.  Gibbs  ($10,000). 

Kings— Judges  Norman  S.  Dike, Lewis  L.  Faw- 
cett,  JohnF.  Hylan,  and  Robert  H.  Roy  ($12,000 
each). 

Queens— Judge  B.  J.  Humphreys  ($12,500). 

Richmond—  Judge  J.  H.  Tiernan  (salary  as 
Judge  and  Surrogate  $7,500). 


YORK, 


COMMITTEE    ON    ARBITRATION 

OF  THE   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE  OF  THE  STATE   OF   NEW 

65   LIBERTY   STREET. 
A  method  of  arbitration  established  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  adjustment,  without 
litigation,   of  differences  arising  between  individuals,  firms  or  corporations.   .This  method  can  be 
availed  of  by  either  members  or  non-members.    Sereuo  S.  Pratt,  Secretary. 

MUNICIPAL   COURTS    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

The  Justices  are  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  an  annual  salary  of  $8,000.    The  Clerks  are 
appointed  by  the  Justices  for  six  years,  and  receive  annual  salaries  of  $3,000. 


Courts. 


1st  District. 


2d  District. 


3d  District. 

4th  District. .... 


5th  District.. 
6th  District . 
7th  District.. 
8th  District.. 


9th  District. 

BRONX. 
1st  District. 


2d  District. 


Location. 


54-56  Lafayette  St. 


264  Madison  St. 


314  W.  54th  St 

207  E.  32d  St 

96th  St.  and  Broadway. 

155-157  East  88th  St 

70  Manhattan  St , 

Sylvan  Place  and  121st  St . , 

59th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. . 


{ 


I 


1400  Williamsbridge  Rd 

E.  162d  St.  and  Wash'  n  Ave  j 


Justices. 


Wauhope  Lynn 

William  F.  Moore 

John  Hoyer 

Benjamin  Hoffman ") 

Aaron  J.  Levy ! 

Gustave  Hartman f 

Leonard  A.  Snitkin J 

Thomas  E.  Murray ... . . . .  \ 

Thomas  F.  Noonan / 

Michael  F.  Blake ? 

William  J.  Boyhau ) 

Chas.  W.  Coleman ; 

William  Young > 

Frederick  Spiegelberg. . .  ; 

Jacob  Marks i 

Solomon  Oppenheimer../ 

Philip  J.  Sinnott 

David  L.  Weil 

John  R.  Davies 

Leopold  Prince 

Joseph  P.  Fallon / 

Edgar  J.  Lauer ) 

Fred  De  Witt  Wells....  ! 

Frank  D.  Sturges { 

William  C.  Wilson J 


Peter  A.  Sheil 

William  E.  Morris. 
John  M.  Tierney  . . 


Clerks. 


Thomas  O'Connell. 
Patrick  J.  Whelan,  Deputy. 

James  .T.Devlin. 

Michael  H.  Looney,  Deputy. 

Michael  Skelly. 
Patrick  H.  Bird,  Deputy. 
A  brain  Bernard. 
James  Foley,  Deputy. 

John  H   Servis. 

Harry  W.  Baldwin,  Deputy. 

John  J.  Dietz. 

Charles  J  .Dunn,  Deputy. 

John  P.  Burns. 

B.  F.  Piunkett,  Deputy. 

Hugh  H.  Moore. 
Patrick  J.  Ryan,  Deputy- 

Frank  Bulkley. 

Elijah  T.  Keehn,  Deputy. 


Stephen  Collins. 

Philip  A.  Ryan,  Deputy. 

Martin  J .  Burke. 

John  Monaghan,  Deputy. 


UNITED   STATES  COURTS    IN    MANHATTAN. 

UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS  (2d  Circuit).  —  Downtown  Post-Office 
Building.  Judges.— E.  Henry  Lacombe,  Alfred  C.  Coxe,  Henry  G.  Ward  and  Heniy  Wade  Rogers; 
salary,  $7,000  each.      Cte7*— William  Parkin;  salary,   $3,500.      Term.—  Second  Monday  in  October. 


The  Judges  of  the  Federal  Courts  are  aupointed 

by  the  President, and  confirmed  by  the  United 

States  Senate. 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Assigned  to    the  Second   Circuit.  —  Charles   E. 

Hughes;  salary.  $12,500. 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  (Southern 

District  of  New  York).— Post-Office  Building. 
United  States  District  Judges.— Chas.   M.   Hough, 

Learned   Hand,  Julius  M.  Mayer,  Augustus 

N.  Hand  salaries,  $6,000  each. 
Clerk.—  Alex   Gilchrist,  Jr. Deputy.— Wm  Tallman, 
Staled  Tei-m.—  First  Tuesday  in  every  month. 


Motion  Ca lendars.— Bankruptcy,  Monday;  Gen- 
eral Motions,  Friday. 

United  States  District  -  Attorney.  —  H.  Snowden 
Marshall ;  salary,  $10,000. 

Special  Assistants  to  Attorney-  General. — Raymond 
G.  Brown,  Henry  N.  Arnold. 

Marshal.— William  Henkel;  salary,  $5,000. 

Commissioners.— Clarence  S.  Houghton,  Samuel 
R.  Betts,  Samuel  M.  Hitchcock.  Ed.  L.  Owen, 
Henry  W.  Goodrich,  Herbert  Green,  Daniel 
B.  Deyo,  Edward  J.  Collins,  Edward  T. 
McEnany,  Mortimer  B.  Patterson. 


8U 
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AMUSEMENT    PLACES    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

Seating  capacity  is  given  from  information  furnished  by  the  owners  or  managers  of  the  theatres,  but  as  some  nouses  are 
able  to  add  extra  seats  miring  important  engagements  the  figures,  in  a  few  cases,  are  likely  to  vary  slightly.  On  Dec.  12,,  1911, 
the  Ii  ard  of  Aldermen  adopted  a  charter  amendment  permitting  standees  in  theatres.  The  amendment  provides  that  "any  num- 
ber of  persons  or  rows  of  persons"  may  stand  in  the  aisles  back  of  the  seats  ou  the  orchestra  floor  provided  that  a  space  six  feet 
wide  be  kept  clear  when  the  a  sles  are  sixteen  feet  wide  or  under,  and  that  ten  feet  shall  be  kept  clear  wheu  the  aisles  are  more 
than  sixteen  feet  in  width.  Only  one  row  of  st  inlees  is  permitted  in  the  galhries. 


Theatres,  etc. 


Academy  of  Muoic  * 

Adel|>hi  t 

Ad. er's  Peoples 

Alhambra* 

American*.. 

Am-rrcan  Music  Hall 

Astor 

Audubon* 

Bandbox  

Belasco 

Berkeley 

Booth 

Broadway* 

Broalway  Hose  Gardent 

Bronx  Opera  House 

Candler 

Carnegie   Hall 

Carnegie  Lyceum 

Casino 

Century  Opera  House  (a).... 

City".".    

Claremontf 

Colonial  * 

Columbia >.. 

Comedy , 

Cort 

Crotona* 

Eden  Musee 

Eltinge 

Empire 

Forty-Eighth  St  .    , 

Forty-Fourth  St , 

Fourteenth  Street 

Fulton  

(iaiety  

Garrick , 

i.     rge  M.  Cohan , 

Globe , 

Grand 

Grand  Central  Palace 

Grand  Opera  House , 

Hamilton , 

Hammer*leiu's  Lexington  *... 
II amiiiergleiu's  Victoria*.... 

Harlem  Opera  House* , 

Harris , 

Hippodrome 

Hudson 

Hurtig  A  Seainon's 

Irving  I'lace 

Jefferson 

Keith's  Bronx  * 

Keith's  Royal  •     

Keith's  Union  So,.* , 

K  --lei's  Second  Ave », 

Knickerbocker 

Lafavette  * 

Liberty 

Lincoln  Square  * 

Lipzin 

tittle  

Loew's  Seventh  Ave.* 

Longic  e 

Lyceum 

Lyric 

Madison  Square  Garden 

Manhattan  <  >pera  House 

Maxin*  Fllic.ti 

McKinlaj  

Metropolitan  Open  House.. 

Miner's  Hi.  >nx 

Mount  Morris  * 

Murray  Mill 

New  Amsterdam 

New  York* 

i;  i      

Palace  * 

Park    

Playhouse 

Plaza  

Princess 

Pi  i  or's  * 

•or'i  Fifth  Avenue  * 

Prospect 

Punch  and  Judy. 


Location. 


E.  14th  St.  and  Irving  Place 

89th  St.  and  Broadway 

201  Bowery 

7 tli  Ave.  .and  li'tith  St 

8th  Ave.  and  42d  St 

bth  Ave.  and42dSt 

Broadway  and  45th  St 

Broadway  and  165th  St 

205 "E.  57th  St.  near  3d  Ave 

44th  St.,  near  Broadway 

44th  St.,  near  5th  Ave". 

222  W.  45th  St 

Broadway  and  41  st  St 

52d  St.  and  Broadway 

14yth  St.  &  Bergen  Ave 

226  W.  42d  St 

W.  57th  St.,  near  7th  Ave 

7th  Ave.  and  57th  St 

Broadway  and  39th  St 

62d  St.  and  Central  Park  West 

East  14th  St.,  opposite  Irving  PI 

135 th  St.  and  Broadway 

Broadway  and  'i2d  St.." 

7th  Ave.  and  47th  St 

W.  41st  St.,  near  6th  Ave    

48th  St.  east  of  Broadway 

Tremont  Ave.  and  177th  St 

W.  23d  St.,  near  6th  Ave 

236-42  West  42d  St 

Broadway  and  40lh  St ." 

48th  St.  east  of  Broadway 

44th  St.  west  of  Broadway 

W.  14th  St.,  near  6th  Ave 

46th  St.,  west  of  Broadway 

Broadway  and  46th  St 

35th  St.,  near  6th  Ave 

Broadway  and  43.1    St 

Broadway  and  46th  St 

Grand  St.,  cor.  Chrystie  St 

46th  &  47th  Sts.  &  Lexington  Ave.... 

W.  S8d  St.  and  8th  Ave 

Broadway  and  146thSt 

.  and  Lexington  Ave 

42d  St.  mil  7th   Ave 

W.  125th  St.,  near  7th  Ave 

42dSt.,  near  8th  Ave 

6th  Ave.  and  44ih  St 

44th  St.,  near  6th  Ave 

W.  125th  St.  and  7thAve 

E.  15th  St.  and  Irving  PI 

214  E.  14th  St 

15oth  St.  and  Melrose  Ave 

Westchester  Ave.  cor.  Bergen  Ave.... 

E.  14th  St.,  near  Broadway 

35  to  37  -'d  Ave 

I'.roadway  and  38th  St 

2227  Seventh  Ave 

234  W.  42d  St. 

Broadway  and  66th  St 

235  Bowery 

44th  St.  w.-st  of  Broadway 

124th  St.  and  7th  Ave 

•.".'ii  W. 48th  St.,  near  Broadway 

45th  St.,  near  Broadway. 

"13  W.  42d  St 

-Madison  A  ve.  and  26th  St 

84th  St.,  near  8th  A  v. 

80th  St.,  near  Broadway   

169th  St.  and  Boston  Koad 

Broadway,  39th  and  tOlhSts 

id  Ave.   and  156th  St 

116th  St.  and  5th  Ave 

Lexington  Ave.  and  42d  St 

t.M  M.,  west  of  Broadway 

Broadway  and  45th  St 

K.  14th  St.,  near  3d  Ave 

Broadway   and  47th  St 

of.hst.  A  Columbus  Circle  

Ml  W.48th  st 

Madison  Ave.  and  59th  St 

•iHlh  St.,  near  6th  Ave 

lvSth  St.  and  Lexington  Ave 

Broadway  and  18th  st 

ct  Ave.  and  Westchester  Ave.. 
4»ihSt.  east  of  7th  Ave 


Proprietors  or  Managers. 


William  Fox 

Trio  Amusement  Co 

Abe  Adlei : 

B.  F.  Keith 

C.  S.  Potsdam 

C.  S.  Potsdam 

Cohan  ct   Harris 

William  Fox 

New  York  Play  Actors  Co 

David  Belasi  o  

ltobert  Campbell 

Wiuthrop  Ames 

Jules  E.  Aronson  .    . 

Ed.  Pidgeou 

Cohan  A  Harris 

Geo.  Kieine,  Sol.  Bloom  and  Sam  H.  Harris'. 

C.C.  Smith .'. 

American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 

Sam.  S.  A  Lee  Shubert,  Inc 

Milton  A  Sargent  Aborn 

W  lliam  Fox 

Fred.  J.  Dollinger 

B.F\  Keith 

Columbia  Amusement  Co , 

Sam.  S.  A  Lee  Shubert,  Inc »....."... 

John  Cort 

Wm.  Fox 

E.  G.  Dannell 

A.  H.Woods 

Charles  Frohman 

W.A.Brady 

Carl  Hunt 

I.  W.  Hosen quest 

Henry  B.  Harris'  Estate 

Klaw  A  Erlanger , 

Charles  Frohman , 

Klaw  A  Erlanger 

Charles  B.  Dillingham 

Uneeda  Amusement  Co , 

Merchants  A  Manufacturers  Exchange  of  N.Y* 
Klaw  A  Erlanger , 

B.  S.  Moss 

Irving  Hose 

Ha     merstein  Amusem-nt  Co 

II.  T.Swift 

Victor  V.  Kramch,  Mgr 

Sam.  S.  A  Lee  Shubert.  luc 

Estate  of  Hen  ry  B.  Harris , 

Hurtig  A  Seamou's  Theatrical  Enterprise*..., 

M.  Baumfeld 

Most  A  Brill 

Al.  Trahern 

C.C.  Kgan    , 

B.  F.  Keith 

Ma x  B.  Wilner 

Chas.  Frohman,  Klaw  A  Erlanger 

Morgan,  Stern  and  Walton 

Klaw  A   Erlanger 

Chas.  Fergusou , 

Morris  Heine , 

Winthrop  Ames 

Chas.  E.  Sewards 

H.  11.  Prasee 

Chas.  Frohman . 

Sam.  S.  A  Lee  Shubert.  Iuc 


-took  A    Gest 

Elliot  Theatre  Co 

is.  S.  Moms  Theatrical  Enterprises. 
Metropolitan  <  tptra  House  Do. . . . 

Acme  Theatre  Co 

Isi.lor  E.lelstein 

Columbia  Amusement  Co 

Klaw  A    Erlanger 

Win.  Morris 

Samuel  Krans 

rs 

TheLiebler  Co 

Wm.   A.  Brady 

Walter  J.  Salomon . .. 

C.  0.  Stewart 

F.  P.  l'rortor 

F.  F.  Prootoc 

Frank  Qersten 

Charles  Hopkins 


beat.  Ca- 
pacity. 


3,300 
1,800 

],b60 
1,368 

1,750 
1,147 
1,133 
8,400 

2*9 
1,000 

444 

698 
1,600 

45o 
1,882 
1  055 
2.80d 

627 
1.500 
2,882 
2,250 
1.200 
1,435 
1,344 

696 
1,217 
2,500 

270 

892 
1,100 

951 
1,540 
1,500 

924 

806 

844 
1,080 
1,100 
2,000 
5,000 
2,086 
1,889 
2,800 
1,400 
1,600 

770 
5.200 
1,066 

1,200 
2,300 
2,000 
2,156 

1,896 

1,352 
1.4'>o 
1,296 
1,550 

1,100 

2,000 
99» 

1,372 

1,501 
3,.66 
1,772 
1,700 

1,4H5 

800 
1,800 
1,522 

874 
1,550 

299 
1,81  o 
1,800 
1,600 

299 
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AMUSEMENT  PLACES    IN   MANHATTAN   AND   BRONX — Continued 


Theatres,  etc. 

Location. 

Proprietors  or  Managers. 

Seat.  Ca- 
pacity. 

Al. H.Woods 

1.000 

1,800 

2,000 

1,400 

1,493 

RtnndT              

2,750 

31st  St   and  3d  Ave 

1.100 

673 

1,500 

829 

1,000 

W«dlack's                   

1,200 

Webert 

780 

l*25th  St.," near  St.  Nicholas  Ave 

1,700 

2,000 

*  Vaudeville  and  moving  pictures,    f  Moving  pictures,    (a)  Century  Lyceum  in  same  building  seats  780. 

The  hour  for  beginning  theatrical  performances  in  New  York  varies,  being  dictated  by  the  length 
of  the  plays.  Curtains  rise  between  8  and  8.30  p.  m.;  doors  at  all  theatres  open  at  7.30  p.  m.  Saturday 
matinees  are  given  at  all  theatres;  mid-week  matinees  are  given  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  or  Thursdays, 
the  days  varying  at  different  theatres  and  attractions.  A  few  popular-price  theatres  and  all-vaudeville 
houses  give  daily  matinees.     Such  afternoon  performances  begin  about  2  p.  m. 

The  standard  price  for  the  best  seats  in  New  York  theatres  of  the  first  class  Is  S2,  and  in  some 
houses  S2.50,  the  scale  grading  down  to  fifty  cents,  according  to  location.  Some  theatres  provide 
only  orchestra  and  box  accommodations. 

The  standard  price  for  the  best  seats  at  the  so-called  popular-price  theatres  Is  SI,  the  scale  grading- 
down  to  twentv-five  cents,  according  to  location.  At  these  theatres  matinee  seats  are  usually  sold 
at  reduced  rates.  A  number  of  large  theatres  in  New  York  are  being  used  as  mixed  moving-picture  and 
vaudeville  houses.  Among  such  theatres  are  the  Savoy,  Lincoln  Square,  Third  Avenue,  New  Star;  Grand 
Street  Theatre,  Proctor's  23d  and  58th  Street  Theatres,  Circle,  Herald  Square,  American  Roof,  Bijou, 
Broadway,  Miner's  Eighth  Ave.,  The  Nemo,  the  Greeley  Square  at  6th  Ave.  and  30th  St.,  and 
Hammerstein's  Roof  Garden;  Delancey  Street,  Delancey  and  Suffolk  Sts.;  Avenue  B,  5th  St.  and 
Ave  B;  86th  Street  Theatre,  86th  St.,  near  3d  Ave.;  National,  Bergen  and  Westchester  Aves.: 
Boulevard,  So.  Boulevard,  near  Westchester  Ave.;  Eighty-first  Street,  81st  St.  and  Broadway; 
Gotham,  125th  St.  and  3d  Ave.;  Miner's  Bowery  (Royal),  Bowery,  near  Delancey  St.  The  prices  of 
admission  vary  at  these  houses  when  used  for  moving-picture  entertainments,  some  as  low  as  ten  cents. 

The  standard  price  for  the  best  seats  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is  S6,  the  scale  grading  down  to 
SI,  according  to  location.  At  this  house  seats  aid  boxes  are  sold  by  annual  subscription  also.  Some  of  the 
boxes  are  leased  or  owned  outright;  such  boxes  are  valued  as  high  as  $100,000. 

In  the  number,  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  theatres  New  York  now  leads  all  other  cities  of  the 
world.  Architecturally  and  in  art  treasures,  however,  some  of  the  municipal  and  State  endowed  theatres 
of  Continental  Europe  still  excel.  The  New  York  Hippodrome,  seating  5,200  people,  is  the  largest  and  finest 
place  of  amusement  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  depth  of  the  stage  from  the  footlights  to  the  back 
wall  Is  110  feet,  while  there  is  a  width  of  200  feet. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  decided  that  a  theatre  ticket  is  a  personal  contract 
which  may  be  cancelled  at  the  will  of  the  management  of  the  theatre.  But  the  holder  of  a  ticket  wh'ch 
entitles  him  to  a  seat  at  a  given  time  and  place  of  amusement,  upon  being  refused  admission,  must  be 
refunded  the  full  price  of  such  ticket  at  the  box  office. 


MUSEUMS    AND 

IN  MANHATTAN 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (Robert  W. 
de  Forest,  President;  Edward  Robinson,  Director) 
In  Central  Park,  main  entrance  on  Fifth  Ave.  at  82d 
St.  Open  daily,  including  Sundays.  Free,  except  ou 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  when  an  admission  of  25 
cents  is  charged.  Paintings  (including  the  Altman, 
Morgan,  Hearn,  Marquand,  Vanderbilt  and  Wolfe 
collections)  and  sculpture  of  ancient  and  modern 
schools,  American  and  foreign;  casts,  antiquities, 
arms  and  armor,  porcelains,  musical  instruments, 
tapestries,  laces,  metal  work,  furniture,  and  decora- 

Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  (A.  Augustus  Healy,  President;  William  H. 
Goodvear,  Curator  of  Art  Department),  Eastern 
Parkway  and  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Open 
dally,  including  Sundavs.  Free,  except  on  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays,  when  an  admission  fee  of  25 
cents  is  charged.  Paintings  by  American  and  for- 
eign artists,  Sargent's  water  colors,  Tlssot's  New 
Testament  series,  casts  and  sculptures,  Lawrence 
collection  of  Barye  bronzes,  Avery  collection  of 
Chinese  cloisonnes,  Professor  Goodyear's  archi- 
tectural photograohs. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  76th  St.  and  Cen- 
tral Park  West.  Paintings  by  old  and  modern  mas- 
ters (Including  200  American  portraits),  Audubon's 
original  water  colors  for  natural  history  plates, 
Peter  Marie  collection  of  miniatures. 

New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Ave.,  40th-42d 
Street.  Gallery  of  paintings,  print  collection,  and 
special  exhibits,  all  free. 

Fine  Arts  Build'.ncr.  215  West  57th  St.,  headquar- 
ters of  Architectural  League  and  Art  Students' 
League.  The  semi-annual  exhibitions  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  the  Water  Color  Society 
are  held  here. 

Municipal   Art    Galleries,   Washington    Irving 


ART    GALLERIES. 

AND   BROOKLYN. 

High  School,  Irving  Place  and  16th  St.  Free 
loan  exhibitions  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
handicraft  work. 

National  Arts  Club,  14  Gramerry  Park.  En- 
trance to  exhibition  galleries,  119  E.  19th  St. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (in- 
corporated 1869).  Central  Park  West,  77th  St. 
and  Columbus  Ave.  A  museum  and  library  of 
natural  history  to  provide  for  the  public  a  means 
of  popular  instruction  on  natural  history  and 
kindred  subjects.  Supported  by  subscriptions, 
city  and  endowment  funds.  Henry  Fairfield  Os- 
born,  President;  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  1st  Vice- 
President;  J.  Plerpont  Morgan,  2d  Vice-Pres- 
ident; Charles  Lanier,  Treasurer;  Archer  M. 
Huntington,  Secretary;  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Lucas, 
Director.  The  exhibition  halls  are  open  free  to 
the  public  every  day  in  the  year.  Hours:  Week- 
days and  legal  holidays,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.; 
Sundays,  from  1  to  5  P.M.  Collections  of 
animals,  woods,  minerals,  gems  and  material 
illustrating  the  customs  of  various  races.  Courses 
of  lectures  are  delivered  to  the  pupils  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Frea  lectures  to  the  public  are 
also  given  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  evenings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Public  lectures  are  delivered  on  holidays,  and 
several  courses  of  lectures  are  given  to  members 
of  the  museum  during  the  year.  The  library 
contains  over  60.000  volumes. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Central  Park,  entrance  Fifth 
Ave.  and  64th  St..  and  at  Bronx  Park,  182d  St.  and 
Southern  Boulevard.  Admission  free,  except  on 
Mondavs  and  Thursdays,  when  25  cents   is  charged. 

Botanical  Gardens  (Bronx  Park).  Open  daily 
from  10  a.  M.  to  4.30  p.  m.     Free. 

Aquarium,  Castle  Garden,  Battery  Park.  Ad- 
mission free. 
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BANKS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 

Thr  Clearing- House  la  at  77  Cedar  Street,  Manhattan  Borough.  Wm.  Sherer  is  Manager.  Win. 
J.  Gilpin,  Assistant  Manager.  Forty-six  hanks  and  fifteen  trust  companiesare  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  t  lie  checks  and  bills  they  hold  against  each  other.  Other  banks,  not  members  ol  the 
association,  clear  through  members.  The  representatives  of  the  members  appear  at  the  Clearing- House 
at  10o;clock  a.m.  every  business  day,  with  the  checks  and  hills  to  beexehanged.  The  resulting  balances 
are  ascertained  inaboutan  hour,  and  before  1.30  o'clock  those  indebted  pay  their  balances, and  after 
that  hour  the  other  banks  receive  the  amounts  due  them.  The  Clearing- House  has  heeu  in  operation 
since  1858. 

Following  are  extracts  from  the  Manager's  annual  report  for  year  ending  September  30,  1914:  The 
Clearing- House  transactions  for  the  year  have  been  as  follows:  Exchanges.  iBH9, 760,344,971 ; 
balances.  $6;12S,647,30|2;  total  transactions,  S!)4. 888,992, '_73.  The  average  daily  transactions: 
Exchanges;  $ '296,238, 78*2:  balances,  $16,926,228;  total,  $313,164,991.  Total  transactions  since 
organization  ofClearing- House (61  years;:  Exchanges, $2,509,034,041,053;  balances, $117,797,140.- 
257;  total,  $2, 626, 831, 181, 31L 

Banks  are  open  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  ,  and  on  Saturdays  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  noon.  Commercial 
paper,  except  sight  or  demand  bills,  falling  due  on  Sat  urday  is  payable  on  the  following  business  day. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 


Name. 


American  Exchange 
Bank  of  Commerce . 
Bank  of  New  York. . 

Battery  Park 

Bronx 

Butchers  it  Drovers' 

Chase 

Chatham  &  Phenix. 

Chemical 

Citizens'  Central  — 

Coal  and  Iron 

East  I  liver  

Federal  Reserve 

Filth  National 

First  National 

Fourth  National 

Garfield  

Gotham 

Hanover 

Harriman 

Imp'f  rstfc  Traders' 

Irving  Nat'l  

Liberty 

Lincoln  

Market  and  Fulton  . 
Mechanics'  &  Metals 

Merchants' 

Merchants'    Exch  ... 

Nassau  

National  Park 

National  Reserve... 

New  York  County  . . 

Seaboard ."... 

Second  National 

Sherman 

Union  Exchange.... 


Location. 


128  Broadway 

-Jl  Nassau  St 

48  Wall  st 

2  Broadway 

369  E.  149th  St 

683  Broadway 

61  Broadway 

192  Broadway 

270  Broadway 

320  Broadway 

55  Wall  St 

143  Liberty  St 

680  Broadway 

62  Cedar  St 

Lex.  Ave.  & 23d St.. 

2  Wall  St 

Merged  with  Media 
5th  Ave.,  cor.  YV.  23d 

1819  Broadway 

Nassau  st..cor.Pine 

527  5i h  Ave 

247    Broadway 

Woolworth  Bldg.... 

139  Broadway 

60-72  K.  42dSt 

si  Fulton  St 

50  Wall  St 

42  Wall  st 

257  Broadway 

Merged  with  Irving 
214  Broadway 

Merged  With  Mutual 

79  8th  Ave 

18  Broadway 

oth  Ave.,  cor.  28th. . 
3ad  St.  &  A storC  rt 
21st  St.  and  6th  Ave. 


Capital. 


$5,000,000 

25,  ooo.ouo 

2,000,000 

200,000 

200,000 

300,000 

5,000,000 

2,250,000 

3,0011,1100 

2,550,000 

25,000,000 

l,  ooo.ooc 

250,000 
19,931,300 

250,000 
10,  000,000 

uics  and 

1,000.000 

200,000 
3.000,000 

500,000 
1,500,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

National 

5,000.00(1 

Alliance 

500,000 
1.000,00(1 
1,000.000 

200.000 
1,000,000 


President. 


Surplus  and 
Undivided 

Profits. 

$4,970,899  Lewis  L.  Clarke 

16,662,822  J ames  S.  Alexander 

4,433,212  Herbert  L.  Griggs.. 

126,692;  E.  A.  de  Lima 

260,000  P.  A.  Wurzbach 

114,811|  1).  H.  Lowland 

10,009,000!  A.  H.Wiggin 

1,417,888  Louis  (4.  Kaufman.. 

8.007,968  J.  B.  Marlindale  .... 

2, -J.  17.011  Edwin  s.    Scbenck. 

35.191,491  P.  A.  Vanuerlip.... 

013,106  John  T.Sproull 

64,000  Vincent  Loeser 

B.  Strong.  Jr.,  Gov. 

505.000  E.  E.   Watts 

23,597,207  Francis  L.  Hine.... 

Metals  Ba  nk 

1.319,883  It.   W.    Poor 

154.035  Henry  H.  Bizallion 

15,292,109  William  Woodward 

858,290iJos.  W.  Harriman.. . 

7,676,014  Edward  Townsend.. 

3,673,112  R.  P.  Grant 

2,866,394  Thos  Coeksan.  Jr... 
L810,610lChas.  E.  Warren.... 

2.003,307!  Alex.  Gilbert 

8,874,ooo  G.  W.  McGarrah 


Cashier. 


Arthur  P.  Lee. 
S.  E.  Ward. 
Joseph  A  ndrews. 
E.B.  Lay. 
Harry  Kolbe. 
William  H.  Chase. 
Henry M.  Conkey. 
Bert  L.  Haskins. 
Francis  Haipin. 
A.  K.  Chapman. 
G.  E.  Gregory. 
Addison  H.  Lay. 
(ieo.  E.  Hoyer. 
G.E.Gregory  (Act.) 
W.  S.  Berkley. 
C.  1».  Backus. 


2,200,000  K. 
784,231  P. 

Bank 

14,859,361  Richard 
Trusl  Co.. 
2,024,457 


M.  Gal  la  way., 
0,  Lounsbury  . 


Lelaneld. 


Francis  L.  Leland. 
2,725,000|Samuel  G.  Bayne. . 

2,976,975  Wm.  A.    Simonson. 


85,lo3  E, 
l.OOS.OOOjS. 


C. 
11. 


Smith.... 
Herman. 


A.  W.Snow. 
Thos.  C.  Fry. 
K.  i:.  Whit  taker. 

.John  A.  Noble. 
II.  H.  Powell. 
Harry  E.  Ward. 
('has.  W.  Rieeks. 
David  ('.  Grant. 
John  H.  Carr. 
Joseph  s.  Ifouse. 
Joseph  Byrne. 
E.  v.  Gambier. 


Maurice  H.   Ewer. 


Thos.  A   Painter, 
w.  K.  Cleverly. 

William  l'abst. 
G.    ('.    Marshall. 
David  Nevius. 


STATE 


Bank  Of  America  .  .  . 
Bank  of  Europe  . . . 
Bank  of  Metropolis.. 

Bowery 

Broadway  Central . . 
Bronx  Bor'gh  Bank 

Bryant   Park 

( !entury{ 

Chelsea  Exchange  a 

<  'olonialt 

Columblatt 

Corn  Exchange t 

Cosmopolitan 

Fidelity 

5th  A  v.  Bank  of  N.  Y. 


144  Wall  St 

I  or.74thSt.&lstAve. 
31  Union  Square 

124  Bowery 

2574  B'  way  at97thSt. 
no  Tremont  Ave.... 

122  W.42d  St 

185  6th  Ave 

m  W.  84th  st 

(  olnmbus  Ave.. 

5th  Ave 

18  William  st 

803  Prospect  Ave 

Mad.  Ave.  and 75th.. 
580  Fifth  Ave 


441 
507 


$1,500,000 

150,000 

1,000.000 

250.000 

loo.ooo 

150.000 

200,000 

500.000 
400,00(1 
400,000 
300.000 
3,500.000 
100.000 

800,000 

100.000 


BANKS^ 

$6,197  ,(lll0i 
75,000 

2,200.000 

779.517 

50,000 

68,073 

150,000 

516,171 

182,600 

735,000 

673,400 

7,016,707 

26,000 

173,229 

2,156,619 


William  IT .  Perkins 

rhos.  Capek 

Stephen  Baker 

.) .  Stanley  Foster... 

Frank  William 

< '.  A.  Becker 

W.  W.  Warner 

ILL.  ( "rawford 

a.  e.  Stilger 

Alexander  Walker. 

Joseph  Fox  

Walter  K.  Frew 

( '.  A.    Becker 

Edward  n .  Peaslee. 
A.  s.    Frlssell 


W.  M.   Ben  net. 
F.   A.   Sovak. 
I'M  win  s.    I. a  (Toy. 
Charles  J'.ssig. 
C  A.  Cornell. 
Wm.  s.  Germain, 
i-:.  F.  Glese. 
W.   H.  Devlin. 
William  A.  Lobb. 
(ieo.  s.  Carr. 
W.  s.  Griffith. 
Fred'k  T.  Martin. 
George  W.  Copley. 
E.   W.  Dut  ton. 
'TheoHetzler.Y.P. 


t  Branchesat  Broadway,  cor.  60th  st  .,79th  st.  and  lo;M  St.;  Columbus  Ave  ,92dSt.,aud  cor.  105th 
St.;  W.  UOth  St.,  cor.  7th  Ave.  t  Branches,  Astor  Place  and  8th  St. ;  Broadway  and  Spring  St  ;  375 
E.  149th St. :67th  st.  and  8th  Ave.;  Norfolk  and  Grand  Sis.;  126  E.86th  St.  \  Ave.  l>  and  lOth  St.  ;5th 
Ave.  and  19th  si. ;  308  W.  43d  St.:  4  th  Ave,  and  29th  St. :  7  E.  42d  St. ;  125th  St.  and  Lenox  Ave. ;  Co- 
lumbns  Ave.  and  72d  Kt.;  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  W.  islst  St. ;  7th  Ave.  and  :>:>d  St. ;  Ley  and  Church 
Sts. ;  Broadway  and  28th  St.;  34  Union  Square:  Broadway  and  113th  St.;  268 Broadway;  Amsterdam 
Ave.  and  14:ui  St.;  207th  St.  and  Post  Ave.  Brooklyn  Branches— Court  and  Joralern  on  8 ts. ;  19  and 
21Flatbnsh  Ave.-,  Qreenpolnt  and  Manhattan  Aves.;  Myrtle  Ave.  ar.d  Broadway;  79  Hamilton  Ave. 
Queens— 76  Pulton  Ave.,  Astoria;  no  Main  St.,  Flushing;  Bridge  Plaaa  and  Academy  St.:  Jackson 

Ave.  and  4th  St .;  New  Brighton.  S.  I .  ;  Tremont  and  Arthur  Aves.  (207th  St.  and  Post  Ave..  Dyckman 
Branch,  to  be  opened),  tt  Branch  407  Broadway.  $  Branches  Bowerv  find  Grand  St.;  104th  Rt.  and 
Broadway;  3d  A  ve.  aud47thst. ;  cor.  Greenwich  and  Warren  Sts=   (a)  Branch  at  135th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
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N  AMK. 


Location. 


23  1  J  road  St. 
330  Bowery. 


German- American  . 
German  Excli.  (e). . . 

Germauia(h) 

Greeuwh  h 

International 

Manhattan  l  Jompa'  y 

Metropolitan 

Mount  Morris 

Mutual  

New  Netherlands .. 
N.  V.  Produce  Exch. 

Pacific 1470  Broadway  (1). . 

Security 1  K.  14th  St. 

People's 395  Canal  St 

Public 

State 

Twenty-third  Ward 
Washington  H'ghts. 
Westchester  Ave... 

West  Side 

Yorkville 


190  Bowery 

402  Hudson  St.  tt.... 

60  Wall  St 

40  WallSt ... 

4th  Ave.  &  23d  St. (c) 
Merged  into  the  Cor 
49-51  VV.  33d  St 

41  W.  34th  St.. 
10  Broadway? 


91  DeianceySt,  (n). . 

376  C  rand  St.  ij 

135th  sr.  &  3d  Ave.§j. 
1915  Amstm.  Ave. .. 
10*50  So.  Boulevard.. 
485-4b7  Eighth  Ave.. 
1511  3d  Ave 


Capital. 


Surplus. 


$750,000 
200,000 
200,000 
500,000  • 

5oo,oooj'-9 

2,050.0(10  ■ 

2,000,000 

n  Excha 

200,000 

200,000 

1,01)0,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 
200,000 
750,000 .2 

1,500,000^ 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
100,000 


$700,000 

821,000 

1,000,000 

1,131,000 

131,440 

4,750,000 

1,958,395 

"gnge  Ban 

480,000 

302,057 

900,000 

980,973 

342,000 

458,559 

281,997 

598,324 

105,700 

375,000 

60,000 

710,717 

565,125 


President. 


Albert  Tag 

Jos.  M.  Adrian 

Edward  C.  schael'er 
VVm.  C.   Duncan.... 

T.  H.  Hubbard 

Stephen  Baker 

Henry  Ollesheimer. 

k. 

Charles  A.  Sackett. 

J.  Adams  Brown.. 

Forrest  IT.  Parker.. 

O.  H.  Cheney 

R.  Ross  Appleton. . . 

Scott  Foster 

Edw.  P.  Pvothchild. . 


Charles  W.  Bogart. 

John  Whalen 

John  Tatlock 

C.  F.  Tietjen 

August  Zinsser,  Jr. 


Cashier. 


J.  F.  Fredericks. 

George  Kern. 
Lol'tin  Jjove. 
Frank  Hammond. 
A.  J.  McGlath. 
D.  H.  Pierson. 
Augustus  C.  Corby. 

HughN.  Kirkland. 
Curtis  J.  Beard. 
John  R.  Wood. 
Sam.  C.   Merwin. 
Louis  V".  En n is. 
William  Milne. 
C.  H.  Baldwin. 


Chas.  P.  Bogart. 
William  Clark. 
lUisseli  B. Smith. 
Nat.  Mills,  Jr. 
Ernest  Wolkvitz. 


§  Also  651  Madison  Ave..ne  ir  60ih  St..  cor.  Colurnnus  Ave.  ami  93d  St.,  919  7th  Ave.,  cor.  116tli  St.  and  3d  Ave.,  cor.  103d  St. 
and  1st  Ave.,  B'way  and  86th  St.,  Manhattan  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.,  14tb.St.and  2d  Ave.  ft  Also  at  260  W.  B'way,  874, 
15::i  B'way,  Herald  Square,  135  W  Uiam  St.  JJAlBrj  5th  Ave.  and  W.  115th  St.,  7  W.  26th  St. ,  Westchester  Ave.  &  158th  St., 
P.tkin  and  Stone  Aves.,  also  Graham  Ave.  and  Varet  St.,  Brooklyn.  §§  Also  960  Boston  Koad  and  2603  Third  Ave.  (c  )  Also 
100  William  St.,  271  and  56  .  B'O.idwy.  (1 )  Also  Madison  \v>-.  ad  28  th  St.  (n)  Also  Madison  Ave.  and  116th  St.,  Broadway 
&  26th  St.,  Claremont  Parkway  and  Bathgate,     (e)  AL>o  B'way  &  29ih  St.     (b)  1480  First  Ave.  and  3015  Third  Ave. 


BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS  IN    MANHATTAN   AND  BRONX. 


Name. 


American 

Bank  for  Savings. . . 


Bowery 

Broadway 

Bronx 

Citizens' 

Commonweal  th 

Dollar 

Dry  Dock 

East  River 

Emigrant  industrial 

Empire  City 

Excelsior 


Franklin. 
German.. 


Greenwich. 
Harlem  .... 

Irving 

Italian 


Maiden  Lane. 
Manhattan  ... 
Metropolitan. 
New  York. . . . 
North  Kiver  . 
North  Side... 

Seamen's 

Union  Dime.. 


Union  Square.. 

United  States 
West  Side 


Location. 


President. 


115  W.  4-Jd  St .1    h;i  V.  Irwin... 

280  Fourth  Ave....  Walter  Trimble. 


128  Bowery 

5  Park  Place 

429  Tremont  Ave., 

58  Bowery 

2007  Amst'um  Ave, 
808  Third  Ave..., 

341  Bowery 

291  Broadway. . . . 
51  Chambers  St... 
231  W.  125th  St... 
23d  St.  &  6th  Ave, 


8thAve.,c.  42iSt. 
4th  Ave.,  c.  14th St 

246  Sixth  Ave 

125th  St.  &r.ex.Av 
115  Chambers  St.. 
64  Spring  St 

170  B  vol  d  way .... 

644  Broadway 

1  Thiid  Ave."(i").. 
8th  Ave.,c.l4thSt. 

31  VV".  34th  St 

3230  Th  rl  Ave  .. 

76  WallSt 

6th  Ave.  &40thSt. 


20  Union  Sq.  E... 

606  Madison  Ave. 
Sixth  Av.,c. 9th  St. 


Henry  A. Schenck. 
II.  F.  Hutchinson.. 

Win.  B.  Anken 

Henry  llasler 

lohu  H.  Boschen. . 
Geo.  E.  Edwards   . 

Andrew  Mills 

D.  S.  Ramsay 

Thomas  M.  Mulry  . 

John  Beaver 

William  J.  Roorne. 


William  G.  Conklin. 
Alfred  Roelker 


James  Quinlan , 

William  E.  Trotter... 

II.  E.  Tener 

Joseph  X.  Francolini, 


F.  A.  Ringler 

Joseph  Bird 

J.  B.  Currey 

Win.  FeLsinger 

Adolpho  II.  Fischer. 

John  G.  Borgsiede 

Daniel  Barnes 

Alex.  P.  W.  Kiunon. 

Wm.  H.  Itockwood. . 


("his. 
CO. 


N.  Taintor. 
Bigelow . 


No.  of 
Deposi- 
tors. 


8,540 
150,03.) 

140,054 
15,000 

5,854 
26,502 
3,717 
43,740 
71,600 
31,075 
154,809 
16,59S 
26,286 


53,827 
158,281 

101,253 
59,223 

23,558 
16,376 

5,000 
21,613 

16,542 

48,117 

18,451 

5,912 

100.300 

116,180 

15,611 

13,0*5 
11,595 


«++ 

Deposits. 

35.2 
Zy 

13,069,260 

94,276,656 

sy2 

102,122.069 

3V, 

13,326,221 

4 

1,180,00.' 

3  y 

16,670,876 

zy 

597,406 

4 

11,796,035 

3  V, 

42,458,365 

3  k 

33,01*0,383 

4 

[37,491.48:1 

4 

44,407,S63 

zy 

13,819,123 

4 

23,375,000 

zy 

93,966,840 

sy 

69,644,723 

3*4 

26,046,737 

zy 

18,551,402 

4 

4,667,381 

3^4 

1,350,000 

4 

12.226,177 

m 

13,010,658 

zy 

38,329,44-' 

4 

8.678,637 

zy 

1,347,000 

zy 

76,395,000 

4 

39,827,991 

3% 

10,423,804 

3>< 

5.017,678 

zy, 

3,541,314 

*y* 

-     Surplus. 


$144,776 
11,185,174 

13,221,879 

728,771 

24,000 

2,161,964 

15,841 

682,168 

3,453,360 

3,498,98 

10,132,983 

203,426 

777,849 


1,460,629 
7,27o,975 

6,451,010 

2,136,170 

1,298,200 

190,402 

35,000 
1,082,090 
1,105,263 
3,480,174 
515,525 
29,000 
7,674.<>00 
3,783,442 

1,145,508 

271,431 
226,338 


Unless  otherwise  stated 

banks  close  at  12  noon 

on  Saturdays. 


Cd) 


(a) 
Mon. 


9  a.  m.  to  4  P.  M.  ^a) 

10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  Monday, 
10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  M. 

10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  M. 

10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 

9  a.m.  to4  p.m.;  Mon. to 8  p.m. 

10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 

9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  (a) 

10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  (d 

10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 
10  A  M.  tO  3  P.  M. 
10  A.  M.  tO  3  P.  M. 
10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 

10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;   Mon.,  10 
a.m.  to  7  p.  M.;(f)  Sat.,  10 

tO  1  P.M. 
10  A.  M.  tO  3   P.  M. 

10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  Monday, 

10  a.  m.  to  6  p.  ii. 
10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  M. 
10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  (a) 

10  A.  M.    to  3  P.  M. 

10  a.  m.  to 3  p.  m.  ;  Mon.  and 
Sat.,  5  to  8  p.  m. 

9  a.  m.  to  5.30  P.M. 

10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 

10  A.  M.    to  3  P.   M.  (j) 

10  a.  M.  to  3  p.  m.   (a) 

10  a.m. to  3 p.m.;  Mon. to 7  P.M. 

9  a.m.  to 4 p.m.  (h) 

10  A.  M.    to  2  P.  M. 

10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  Mon.  10  to 

7  P.  M. 

10  a.m.  to  3  p.  m.;  Mon.  10  to 

7  p.  M. 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.  m.  (a) 
9  a.m.    to  3  p.   m.;  Sat.  and 

Mon.  6  to  8  p.  m.  (h) 


J  Subject  to  change,  (a)  Open  Monday  nights  also,  (d)  Open  Mondays  from  10  a.  m.  to9p.M.  (f)  Except  June,  July, 
August  and  September,  fh)  Not  open  Saturday  evenings  June,  July  and  August,  (i)  Also  59-61  Cooper  Square,  (j)  Also 
Monday  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  and  5  to  7  p.  M, 


NATIONAL  AND  STATE  BANKS  IN  BROOKLYN  AND  QUEENS. 


Name. 


Bank  of  Flatbush. . . 
Bank  of  Long  Island 

Commercial  Nat 

Coney  Island 

Corn  Exchange 

Eirst  Nat.  of  Corona 
First  Nat.  of  Jam . . . 
First  Nat. .OzonePk. 

First  National 

Greenpoint  Nat'l. . . 


Location. 


885  Flatbush  Ave 

Jamaica  §§ 

Long  Inland  City 

Surf  Ave.,  C.  I 

See  Banks   in   Man 

Corona  

Jamaica 

Ozone  Park 

B'  way&Havemeyor 
140  Greenpoint  Ave. 


Capital. 


$100,0(10 
750,000 
200,0(10 
100.000 
hattan 
100,000 
100.000 
50,000 
300,000 
200,000 


Sun  dug  and 

Undivided 

Profits. 


$50,000 

500,000 

109,409 

54,000 


President. 


W.  D.  Buckner. 

S.  R.  Smith 

E.  V.  Connolly.. 
W.  J.  Ward. 


andBronx  on  preceding  pages. 

70,000  Wm.  J.  Hamilton.. 

26,024  Starr  BrinkerhorF. . . 

31,500  John  B.  Beimer 

6^4,000 '  Joseph  Huber 

143,415'George  A.  Morrison 


Cashier. 


Chas.  Straub. 
GeonreS.Downing. 
J.  Wilson  Jones. 
G.  H.  Mailey. 

O.  G.  Alexander. 
Rich'd  Van  Siclen. 
W.  L.  Hopkins. 
William  S.  Irish. 
Walter  Wilmurt. 
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Namk. 


Hillside 

Homestead 

Manufact'ers'Nat./ 

Mechanics'  § 

Montauk 

Nassau  National 

National  City 

Nat.,  Far  Bockaway 

North  Side 

People's  National. . 
Ridsrewood  Nation'] 
State  Bank 


Location. 


Capital 


3302  Jamaica,  R.  H.. 
141  Pens' lVania  Ave. 

84  Broadway 

Court  &  Montague. . . 
Fifth  Av.&l'nionSt. 

26  Court  Si 

350  Fulton  St 

Far  Rockaway 

225  Havemeyer  St 

1336  Broadway 

Myrtie&Cyp'sAv's 
Bee    Banks   In    Man 


Surplus  and 

Undivided 

Profits. 


$100,000 

200,000 

1,000,000 

1,600,000 

100.000 

l.ooo.imo 

300.0(10 
50.000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
hat  tan 


President. 


$26,212  Joel  Fowler 

58,826  E.  L.  Rockerfeller. . . 

302,701  Nathan  S.  Jonas 

861,408  Chas.  G.  Balmanno. 

57,180  Ilenrv  M.   Randall. 

l,144,0(Xi  Dan.V.  B.  Hegeman 

591,000  Henry  M.Wells 

47.176  H.  G.    Hevson 

190.724  Paul  F.Bonner 

159,000  George  W.  Spence.. 

50,000  Louis  Berger 

and  Bronx  < 1 1 1  preced ing  pages. 


Cashier. 


Fred'k  Boschen. 
George  L.  Porter. 
J.  C.  Nightingale. 
Wilton  C.  Donn. 
Thos.  M.  Halsey. 
G.  Foster  Smith. 
B.T.V'nBenthys'n 
J.  L.  Stanley. 
Henry  Billman. 
J.  B.  Korndorfer. 
C.  V.Gunther. 


5  Branches  at  5th  Ave.  and  9th  St.,  5024  Third  Ave.,  10  Third  Ave.,  2590  Atlantic  Ave. ,  1365 
Broadway.  55  Also  Long  Island  City.  Flushing,  Far  Bockaway,  Bockaway  Beach,  Richmond  Hill, 
Klmhurst,  College  Point,  L.  1.  City,  Sea  Side,  Woodhaven.  it  Also  577  Broadway.  (/)  Also  774 
Broad  way,  corner  Sumner  Ave.  ;  Myrtle  Ave.,  corner  Bleecker  St. 


BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS  IN  BROOKLYN  AND  QUEENS. 


Name. 


Brevoort 

Brooklyn..  .. 
Bushwick  (J) 

City 

CollegePoint 
Dime 


Dimeof  Will- 

iamsburg. 
E.  Brooklyn.. 
K.  District 

E.  New  York 


Location. 


German 

Germauia... 

Greater  N.Y 
Greenpoiut.. 

Hamburg... 

il< 

Jamaica 


Kings  County 

L.  T.  City 

Prudential. .. 

Queens  Co 

S.  Brooklyn.. 


Sumner 

Williamsb'rg 


Nostrand  Ave. 

&  Macon  St. 
Clinton&Pierre 

pont  Sts. 
Grand  St.,   cor 

Graham  Ave 
Cor.  Flatbush  & 

Lafay'teAves. 

5th  St.  &2d  Av., 

College  Point. 

De  Kalb  Ave.  & 

Fid  ton  St. 
So.  5th  St.,  cor. 

Havemeyer. 
643  Myrtle  Ave. 
Broadway  and 

Gates  Ave. 
Atlantic      and 

Penna.  Aves. 
531  Broadway. . 
375  Fulton  St. .. 

498  Fifth  Ave... 
3  07  Manhattan 

Ave. 
1451Mvrtle  Ave. 
*04  Man'n  Ave.. 
360   Fulton  St., 

Jamaica. 
Broadway    and 

Bedford  Ave. 
Bridge  Plaza. . . 
975  Broadway.. 

80  Main  St 

Flushing:. 

160  Atlantic  Av. 

12  (Jraham  Ave. 
175  Broadway.. 


President. 


Howard  M.Smith 

Crowell  Hadden.. 

Jere.  E.  Brown.. 

R.  Rushmore 

Fred.  W.  Grell... 

J.  L.  Marcellus. . . 

W.P.  Sturgis.... 

Eugene  F.  Barnes 
Lewis  K.  Meeker 

Fred.  Middendorf 

Charles  Froeb 

Adolph  Goepel... 

C.  J.  Obermaver. . 
E.  A.  Walker... 

James  Moffett... 
George  H.Gerard 
Wm .  A.  Warnock 

HubertG.  Taylor. 

W.J.  Burnett 

D.  W.  Kaatze.... 


W.  T.  James.... 
Wm.  J.  Coombs. 


Arthur  S.  Somers     2.567 
Andrew  D.  Baird  107,440 


No.  of 
Deposi- 
tors. 


15,077 

70,000 

13,507 

8,580 

3,392 

96,586 

15,185 

16.272 
22,644 

9,102 

42,013 
19,875 

16.035 
18,130 

6,230 
2.325 

10,620 

14,383 

20.570 
9,720 

8,568 

35,719 


Deposits. 

Kale 

of 

Int.* 

m 

$4,028,342 

52,000,000 

4 

5,610,849 

4 

3,010,157 

3% 

1,509,095 

4 

41,986,048 

% 

10,208,800 

4 

7  441,221 
7,135,379 

3>$ 
4 

3,586,378 

4 

18,258,147 
11,635,222 

2% 

3K 

3  5S3.554 
8,218,912 

2% 
4 

1,592,092 

638,000 

5,171,653 

4 
4 
4 

12,679,007 

4 

7,351,711 

2,085,000 

4 

4 

3,539,499 

4 

22,825,507 

4 

747,075 
71,046,304 

4 
4 

Surplus. 


Business   Hours. 

[Unless  otherwise  stated  lianlo 

lose  at  la  noon  on  Saturdays.] 


$214,995 9  a.  M.    to  3  P.    M.  ;  also 

Monday,  7  to  9  P.  m. 
6,200,000 10  a.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 

281,86010  a.  M.  to  3  P.  II. ;  Mon- 
day, 4  to  7  p.  W.  also. 
183,0539  a.  m.  to  3  P.  11.;  Mon- 

|    day,  6  to  8  p.  m.  also. 
151,99010  a.  m.  to  3  p.  if.;  Wed. 
&  Sat.,  6  to  8  P.M. 
3,928,4099  a.  if.  to  3  P.  If.;  Mon- 
day, 5  to  7  P.  If.  also. 
528,00010  a.  if.  to  3  p.  If.;  Mon- 

|    day,  5  to  7  p.  If.  also. 
507,6419  a.  If.  to  3  P.  if. 
280,69110a.m.  to  3  p.m.;  Mon.& 

Sat., 6  to  8  p.  M.  also. 
343,3699  a.  m.  to  3  p.  M.  ;  Mon- 
day, 6  to  8  p.  m.  also. 
1,274.43010  A.  M.  to  3  P. 
847,1159  a.  If.  to  3  p. 
I    (lav, 5  to  7  I'. 
159,9429  a.  m.  to  4  P. 
856,6339  a.  m.  to  3  P. 
dav5to8P. 
29,308 9  a.m.  to 3 p.m. 
11,5009  a.  if.  to  3  p.  M.  (e) 
443,692,9  a.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 


II. 

('<) 

M. 

:  Mon- 

M 

.  also. 

M. 

(a) 

M. 

;  Bffon- 

M. 

also. 

(b)(d) 


1,019,7389  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. ;  Mon- 
day 4  to  7  P.  If.  also. 
677,423'9a.  m    to  4  p.  M.    (/>) 
40,000,9  a.  m.  to 3  P.    M    Sat.  & 

Mon.  7  to  9  P.  m. 
234,35610  a.m.  to  3  p.  m  . ,  Thurs- 
day. 7  to8p.  If.  also.(t) 
2,784,7539  a.  m.  to  3  P.M.;  .Mon- 
day 6  to  8  P.  If.  also. 
36.781  9  a.  If  to  3  P.M.  ((() 
8,576,22810  a.  If.  to  3  P  M.    Mon- 
day 4  to  7  p.  If. 


•Subject  to  obange.     Banks  close  at  12  n  on  Sat  unlays.     (< 

to8  r.M.    (')  Mondavs  to  7  P.M.     (d)  Saturdays  6  to  9  P.  M.     (e) 
(t) Thursday  6.30  to  8  P.  M.    (*)  Report  of  1913. 


i)  Mondays  7  toi*  p.  if,     (//)  Monday*  5 
Mondays  and  Saturdays  6  to  8r.M. 


TRUST    COMPANIES 

IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX 

■ 

Name. 

Location. 

Capital. 

Surplus 

and  Uii'liv. 

Profits. 

President. 

Secretary. 

Fifth  Ave.  &36th  St... 
16  Wall  Street 

$1,250,000 

10,000,000 

1,600,000 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

1,500.000 
8,000,000 

1,000.000 

1,000.000 

$1,197,000 

12,51  U.527 

864.H47 

16,715,328 

7403,000 

140,945 

1.500,000 

9,422,201 

6,001.733 

E.  C.  Converse 

Seward  Prosser. . . 
Frederic  «>.  Lee .. 

J.  N.  Walla.- 
Willard  V.  King.. 
B,  R.  Moore 

I..  W.  Baldwin... 
A.  W    Krech 

E.  S.  Mnrston 

J.  R.  Trowbridge. 
(4 .  i ;.  Thomson. 

Bankers' 

Central 

Colnml.ia-K'rb'ker 
Commercial 

Commonwealth 

54  Wall  St.  lo 

6o  Broadway  (i) 

1451    Broadway 

in  liquidation 

J.  w.  ii.  Bergen. 
Milton  Ferguson. 
L.  w.  Wlggla 

J.  G.    Heimlich. 

M.  J.  Brown. 

:j,7  Wall  Rt  t 

R.  R.  Hunter. 

Farmers'    Loan   & 
Trust  Co 

22  William  St. ,475  Fifth 
Ave.  (1) 

A.V.Heely. 

ChambersSt.  &B' way. 

1,347,695  s.  S.  Conover 

A.  H.Mars. 

Information   About   the    City   of  New  York. 
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TRUST  COMPANIES   IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX—  Continued. 


Xamk. 


Pulton 

Guaranty 

Guardian 

Hudson 

.Law vers' Title  Ins. 
&  Trust  Co 

Lincoln 

Metropolitan 

*Mutual  Alliance.. 

N.  Y.  Life  Insur- 
ance &  Trust  Co.. 

New  York 

Title  Guarantee  cV: 
Trust  Co 

Transatlantic 

Union 

U.  8.  Mortgage  & 
Trust  Co 

UuitedStates 

Washington 


Location. 


149  Broadwav 

140  Broad  was' (d)  •••• 
Merged    with   Empire 
1411  Broadway 

160  Broadway  (h) 

204  Fifth  Ave.  (?) 

49  Wall  St 

35  Wall  St 

52  Wall  St 

26  Broad  St 

176  Broadway 

67  William  St 

80  Broadway  ft 

55CedarSt.§§ 

45  Wall  St 

Merged  with  Corn  Ex 


Capital. 


$500,000 

10,000,000 

Trust  Co. 

500,000 

4.000,000 
1,000,000 
2.000,000 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 
3,000,000 

5,000,000 

700,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

change  Ba 


Surplus 

and  Undiv. 

Profits. 


President. 


$642,000  H.  C.  Swords.  . . 
21,415,438  A.  J.  HemphiU 

1,148,000  E.  R.  Chapman. 


5,340,827 
555,750 

6,000,000 
509,610 

3,607,148 
11,545,329 


L.  V.  Bright 

Alex.  S.Webb  ... 
G.C.  VanTuyl.Jr. 
James  H.  Parker. 


Henry  Parish.. 
O.T.  Bannard. 


11,532,27110.  H.  Kelsev 

360,043  Julius  Pirnitzer... 
4,891,270  Edwin  G.Merrill. 


4,211,417 

14,302,408 
nk. 


J.  W.  Platten. . , 
E.W.  Sheldon. 


Secretary. 


C.M.VanKleeck. 

E.  C.  Hebbard. 

R.  A.  Purdy. 

W.  N.  Vail. 
Frederic  P.Davis. 
G.2s.  Hartmann. 

F.  H.  Hornby. 

Z.  W.  van  Zelm. 
Herbert  W.Morse 

J.  W.  Cleveland. 
H.  L.  Servoss. 
H'ryM.  Myrick. 

Alex.  Phillips. 
W.  J.  Worcester. 


*  Also  at  266  Grand  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue  and  116th  Street,  t  Branch  at  222  Broadway,  618  Fifth 
Avenue.  §  Branch  222  Broadway.  t1  Also  580  Fifth  Avenue,  425  5th  Avenue.  it  65  Cedar  Street,  580 
Fifth  Avenue.  §§  Also  125th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  Broadway  and  73d  Street,  (a)  Also  Broadway 
and  Lispeuard  Street  and  Broadway  and  72d  Street,  (b)  60  Broadway,  also  100  W.  125th  Street  and  2810 
Third  Avenue,  (d)  Branch  Fifth  Avenue  and  43d  Street,  and  London,  Eng.  (e)  and  42d  Street  and 
Mad.son  Avenue,  (/t)  Also  188  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn.  (i')Also  358  Fifth  Avenue,  100  W.  125th 
Street,  148th  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  (j)  Also  413  Broadway,  and  Broadway  and  72d  Street,  (k)  Also 
cor.  Broadway  and  8th  Street,  West  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street;  839  Flatbush  Avenue,  and  New 
Utrecht  Avenue  and  54th  Street,  Brooklyn.     92  West  Broadway.     (I)  Also  475  Fifth  Avenue. 


TRUST    COMPANIES 

IN    BROOKLYN. 

Name. 

Location. 

Capital. 

Surplus 

and  Undiv. 

Profits. 

President. 

• 

Secretary. 

t  Brooklyn 

B'  way  &  Sumner  Ave. 
166  Montague  St.tt.... 

44  Court  St 

$1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

750,000 

500,000 

s'Bank,  B 

1,000,000 

(See  table 

$3,500,000 

300,000 

1,152,796 

1,057,045 

400,000 

2,425,321 

rooklvn. 

1,359,804 

above) 

E.  P.  Maynard.... 

Arthur  K.  Wood. 
W.  E.  Edmister.. 

F.  E.  Gunnison.  .. 
J.  D.  Fairchild 

C.  A.Boody 

F.  T.  Aldridge. 
J.  H.  Conrov. 
C.  W.Ludlum. 

Franklin 

Geo.  Hadden. 

W.  K.  Swartz. 

342  Fulton  St 

Thos.  Blake. 

Merged  with  Mechanic 

i"  People's 

C.  L.Schenck. 

§  Title  Guarantee  & 

tBranchesat  Nostrand  Avenue  and  Herkimer  Street,  43  Flatbush  Avenue,  Clinton  and  Myrtle 
Avenues,  and  Fifth  Avenue  and  54th  Street.  J  Branches  at  Fulton  Street,  cor.  Bedford  Avenue; 
Manhattan  Branch,  Broadway,  cor.  Wall  Street.  §  Branches  at  350  Fulton  Street,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and 
67  Jackson  Avenue,  Long  Island  Citv.  196  Montague  Street,  and  176  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
ttAlso  569  Fulton  Street,  New  York  Office,  46  Wall  Street,  (m)  84  Broadway,  cor.  Berry  Street, 
Myrtle  Avenue,  cor.  Bleecker  Street. 


THEATRES    AND    OTHER    PLACES    OF    AMUSEMENT    IN    BROOKLYN. 


Academy  of  Music,  Lafayette 
Ave.,  St.  Felix  St.  and  Ash- 
land PI. 

Amphion,  Bedford  Ave.,  near 
S.  9th  St. 

Brighton,  Brighton  Beach, 
Coney  Island. 

Brooklyn  Inst.  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences,East' n  Parkway  and  Flat- 
bush Ave. :  office,  Lafayette  Av. 

Bush  wick,  Broadway  and 
Howard  Ave. 

Casino,  Flatbush  Ave.  and 
State  St. 

Columbia,  Washington  and 
Tillary  Sts. 

Crescent,  Flatbush  Ave.  and 
Fulton  St. 

DeKalb,  DeKalb  Ave.  and 
Broadway. 

Empire,  Broadway  and  Ralph 
Ave. 


Fifth  Ave. ,  5th  Ave.  &  4th  St. 

Fox's  Folly,  Graham  Ave. and 
Debevoise  St. 

Fulton,  Fulton  near  Nostrand 
Ave. 

Gayety ,  B'  way  &  Throop  Av. 

Gotham,  Fulton  St.  and  Ala- 
bama Ave. 

Grand  Opera  House,  Elm  PI., 
near  Fulton  St. 

Greenpoint,825  ManhattanAv. 

Halsey,  Halsey  St.,  nr.  B' way. 

Historical  Hall,Pierrepontand 
Clinton  Sts. 

Jones '  s.  Fulton  St.&  Grand  Av. 
Keeney's,  Livingston  nr.  Han'r. 

Liberty,  Liberty  Ave.  and 
Watkins  St. 

Loe  w'  s  Bijou,  Smith  &  Living- 
ston Sts. 

Majestic. Fulton  St  ,nr.  Rock- 
well PI. 


and 


Montauk,  Livingston  St. 
Hanover  PI. 

Novelty,  782  Driggs  Ave. 

Olympic,  Adams  St.,  bet.  Ful- 
ton St.  and  Myrtle  Ave. 

Orpheum,  Fulton  St. ,  and 
Rockwell  PI. 

Oxford.State  St. ,  near  Flatbush 
Ave. 

Payton's,  31  Lee  Ave. 

Phillips  Lyceum,  Montrose 
Ave.  and  Leonard  St. 

Prospect,  9th  St.,  near  Fifth 
Ave. 

Royal,  Pearl  and  Willoughby 
Sts. 

Sam  S.  Shubert,  Howard  Ave. 
and  Broadway. 

Star,  Jay  St.,  near  Fulton. 

Teller's  Broadway,  Broadway 
near  Myrtle  Ave. 


820  MONUMENTS    AND 

Akthi'r,  Chester  A. ,  Madison  Square. 
Babtholdi  Statue, see  "Liberty,"  below. 
Beethoven,  bronze  bust,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  15 

ft.  high, Central  Park. on  the  Mall;  unveiled  1884. 
Bryant,   Wilxiah   Cullen,  Bryant  Park,    \V. 

42d  ->t.  and  6th  Ave. 
Burns,  bronze  statue,  Central  Park,  on  the  Mall; 

unveiled  1880. 
Cervantes,  bust  of  Cervantes,  author  of   "Don 

Quixote,''  in  Central  Park. 
Colttmbos,  marble  statue,  in  Central  Park;  un- 
veiled 1892. 
Commerce,  bronze  figure,  Central  Park,  near  the 

8th  Ave.  and  59th  St.  entrance;  unveiled  1865. 
Conkling, bronze  statue,  Madison  Square  Park, 

cor.  Madison  Ave.  and  23d  St. 

PER,  Peter,  statue  opposite  Cooper  Union. 
Cox,  bronze  statue  of  the  statesman  s.  s.  Cox, 

erected  by  the  letter-carriers,  Astor  Place. 
Dk  Pbyster,  Abraham, statue  in  Bowling  fireen. 
Dodge,  bronze  statue  of   William    E.    Dods?e,  at 

Broadway, 6th  Ave.,  and  36th  St.;  unveiled  1885. 
Ericsson,  statue  of  the  inventor,  on  the  Battery. 
Far  rag  ot,  bronze  statue.  Madison  Square  Park, 

near  oth  Ave.  and  26th  St. 

Firemen's  Memorial, Monument,  loothst.  and 

Riverside  Drive. 
Franklin,  bronze  statue.  Printing  I  louse  Square; 

unveiled  1872. 
Garibaldi,  bronze  statue,  Washington  Square; 

unveiled  1888. 
Grant,  Ulysses  S. ,  tomb,  Riverside  Drive  and 

123d  St. ;  160  feet  high;  dedicated  April  27,  1897. 
GREEL.EY,  bronze  statue,  at  the  trout  entrance  of 

the  Tribune  Office;  unveiled  1890. 
Greeley,  Greeley  Square,  33d  tit.  and  Broad  way. 
Hale,  bronze  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  martyr  spy 

of  the  Revolution  ;  City  Hall  Park, near  Broadway 

and  Mail  St..  Temporarily  in  City  Hall  Plaza. 
Hali.kck,  bronze    statue.  Central  Park,  on   the 

Mall;  unveiled  1877. 
Hamilton,  uranite  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 

Central  Park,  on  the  East  Drive,  above  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art. 
Hancock,  in   Hancock  Square, 6t.  Nicholas  Ave. 

and  W.  124th  st. 
Heine,  poet,  Lorelei  Fountain,  Mott  Ave.  and 


161st   St. 

HOLLEY.  bronze  bust  of  Alexander  Holley,  Wash- 
ington Square;  unveiled  1890. 

Hudson,  henry,  loo  toot  shaft.  Spuyten Duy vfl. 

Humboldt,  bronze  bust,  Central  Park,  near  the 
5th  Ave.  and  59th  St.  entrance. 

Hunt.  Richard  M. ,  Memorial, 5th  Ave.. opposite 
Lenox  Library. 

Indian  HUNTER,  bronze  figure,  Central  Park, 
near  lower  entrance  to  the  Mall. 

Irving,  bronze  bust,  Bryant  Park, on  W.  40th  St.; 
unveiled  1866. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  in  front  of  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism, <  olumbia  University. 

Lafayette,  bronze  statue.  Union  Square,  lower 
end  of  Park;   unveiled  ls,<'>. 

Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  on  Lib- 
erty island,  in  the  Harbor,  copper  statue. on 
granite  and  concrete  pedestal;  statue,  151  feet 


STATUES    IN    MANHATTAN. 

high;  pedestal,  155  feet  high;  total  height  above 
low-water  mark,  305  feet  11  inches;  unveiled  1886. 

Lincoln,  bronze  statue,  Union  Square,  southwest 
corner;  unveiled  1868. 

Maine,  U.  S.  S.,  Memorial,  National,  Colum- 
bus Circle. 

Martyrs-  MONUMENT,  Trinity  Churchyard,  in 
memory  of  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
Who  died  in  the  British  prison  ships  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war. 

Mazzini,  bronze  bust,  Central  Park,  on  the  West 
Drive. 

Moore,  bronze  bust  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet. 
Central  Park,  near  the  Pond  and  5th  Ave.  en- 
trance;  unveiled  1880. 

Morse,  bronze  statue  of  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph. Central  Park,  near  5th  Ave.  and  72d  St. 
entrance;  unveiled  1871. 

Obelisk,  Central  Park,  near  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art;  brought  from  Egypt,  and  erect- 
ed 1881;  granite.  70  feet  long,  and  weighs 200  Ions. 

Schiller,  bronze  bust. Central  Park,  in  theRani- 
ble;  unveiled  1859. 

Schitrz,  Carl,  statue,  116th  St.  and  Morningside 
Drive. 

Scott,  bronze  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Central 
Park,  on  the  Mall;  unveiled  1872. 

Seventh  Rkoi.m  but,  bronze  figure  of  a  soldier  of 
this  regiment,  to  commemorate  its  dead  in  the 
civil  war.  Central  Park,  on  the  West  Drive;  un- 
veiled 1874. 

Seward,  bronze  statue,  southwest  corner  of  Madi- 
son Square  Park;  unveiled  1876. 

Shakespeare,  bronze  statue,  Central  Park,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Mall;  unveiled  1872. 

Sherman,  General,  equestrian  statue,  5th 
Ave.  and    59th    St. 

SlGEL,  Franz,  bronze  monument,  106th  St.  and 
Riverside  Drive;  unveiled  in  October.  19o7. 

Sims,  bronze  statue  of  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  Bryant 
Park,  north  side. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Monument,  Riverside 
Drive. 

Stiiyvesant.  marble  effigy  of  Gov.  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  in  the  outer  wall  of  St.  Mark's  Church. 

THE  Pilgrim,  bronze  statue,  Central  Park,  near 
E.  72d  St.  entrance. 

Thorwalusen,  bronze  statue,  59th St..  facing 6th 
Ave. 

Verdi,  statue,  Sherman  Square. 

Verrazano.   statue.  Battery  Park. 

Waski  n  - 1  ii '  n  a  vii  La  i' a  v  ktt  e.  bronze  statue,  W. 
114th  St.,  Morningside  and  Manhattan  Aves. 

Washington1,  bronze  equestrian  statue,  Union 
Square,  southeast  side. 

Washington,  bronze  statue,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sub- Treasury  Building,  Wall  st.  ;  unveiled  1883. 

Washington  Marble  arch,  Washington 
Square,  at  the  foot  of  olh  Ave. 

Water  Oaths,  foot  W.  lloth  St.,  where  Henry 
Hudson  landed. 

Webster,   bronze  statue.  Central  Park,   on  the 

West   Drive,  near  72d  St. 
Worth,  granite  shaft  in  honor  of  Major-Ceneral 
Worth,  U.S.  A.,  at  Broadway, 5th  Ave. .and  25th 
St.;   unveiled  1857. 


RAILROAD    PASSENGER    STATIONS    IN    MANHATTAN. 


Paitimore  &  Ohio,  ft.  W.  28d  and  Liberty  Sts. 

Central   of  Xew  Jersey,   foot    of   W.  23d    and    I,ib- 
f  Streets;  Sandy  Hook  Route  (in    summer), 
fool  of  W.  42d  and  ( tedar  st  reets,  also. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  ,S:    Western,  loot  of  Bar- 
clay, <  ihrlstopher  and  W.  23d  st  re 
Erie,  foot  of  Chambers  and  West  2:><l  streets 
Hudson  Terminal,    Cortlandt,   Dey,   church  and 
Pulton  Streets.     Hudson  and  Manhattan  K.  R. , 
•vark  and  Jersey  City  to  Morton  st.,x  v.,  to 

Christopher  St.,  to  6th  A  V6.,  along  t>lh   Ave.   to 
83d  st. 
Lehiuh    Valley,    foot  of  West  23d   and   Liberty 

Streets . 

Long  Island, 7th   Ave. and  8Bd  St. .foot    EC.  34th  St. 
Atlantic    Avenue    Branch,   junction  of  Flalbush 

and  Atlantic  \vennes,  Brooklyn. 
New  Jersey  ft   New  York,  foot  of  chambers  and 

West    28d  Streets. 

Hew  York  k  Long  Branch,  fool  Liberty, Cortland t, 
Desbrosses,  West  28d  streets  and  7th  Ave.  and 


32d'street.     In  su. nmer,    foot  W.  42d  and  Cedar 

Streets,   also. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  42d  st.  and 
4th  Ave.;  Harlem,  135th  St.;  Harlem  Division. 
4th  Ave.  and  42d  St..  125th;  Putnam  Division, 
155th  St  reel  and  Eighl  h  A 

Xew  York,  New  Haven  ..v.  Hartford,  4th  Ave- 
nue and  42d  SI  feet. 

Xew  York,  Ontario  X:  Western,  foot  of  Cortlandt, 

and   West    42(1  Streets. 

Xew  York,  Susquehanna  *  Western,  foot  of 
Chandlers  and  W,  23d  streets. 

Northern  of  New  Jersey,  fool  of  Chambers  and 

West  23d  Streets. 

Pennsylvania,  foot  of  Cortland!   and    Desbiw 
Streets,  7th  Avenue, 81*1  to88d  8tre<  (and  Hud- 
son  Terminal. 

Philadelphia*  Reading,  foot  of  W.23d  and  Liberty 

St  reets 

Stat  en  island,  foot  of  Whitehall  Street. 

West  Shore,  loot  Cortlandt  and  West  42d  Streets. 
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HOTELS    IN    MANHATTAN. 


♦Albert,  University  Place  and  11th  Street. 
•Ausonia,  Broadway  and  73d  Street. 
•Astorj  Broadway,  44th  and  45th  Streets. 
•Belleclaire,  2173  Broadway. 
•Belniout,  42d  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 
•Beresrord,  1  West  81st  Street. 
•Biltmore,  43dStreetand  Madison  Avenue. 
•Breslin,  Broadway  and  29th  Street. 
•Brevoort,  5th  Avenue  and  8th  Street 
JBroadway  Central,  673  Broadway. 
•Buckingham,  5th  Avenue  and  50th  Street. 
•Chelsea,  West  23d  Street. 
•Claridge,  Broadway  and  44th  Street. 
"Empire,  Broadway  and  63d  Street. 
JEndicott,  Columbus  Avenue  and  81st  Street. 
fcFlanders,  135  W.  47th  Street. 
tGotham.  5th  Avenue  and  55th  Street. 
•Grand,  Broadway  and  31st Street. 
•Great  Northern,  118  W.  57th  Street. 
•Hermitage,  7th  Avenue  and  42d  Street. 
•Hoffman  House,  1111  Broadway. 
•Holland  House,  5th  Avenue  and  30th  Street. 
•Imperial,  Broadway  and  32d  Street. 
•Knickerbocker,  Broadway  and  42d  Street. 
•Latham,  4  E.  28th  Street. 
•Longacre,  157  West  47th  Street. 
•Majestic,  4  West  72d  Street. 
•Manhattan,  42d  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 


Marie  Antoinette,  Broadway  and  66th  Street. 
JMarlborough,  1355  Broadway. 
•Marseille,  Broadway  and  103d  Street. 
•Martha  Washington,  4th  A  venue  and  29th  Street. 
tMartinique,  Broadway  and  32d  Street. 
•McAlpin,  Broadway  and  33d  Street. 
•Mills,  Bleecker  and  Thompson  Streets. 
•Mills,  Rivington  and  Chrystie  Streets. 
•Mills, 7th  Avenue  and  36th  Street. 
•Murray  Hill.  Park  Avenue  and  40th  Street. 
•Navarre,  510  7th  Avenue. 

•Netherland,  corner  5th  Avenue  and  59th  Street. 
•Park  Avenue,- Park  Avenue  and  32d  Street. 
•Plaza.  5th  Avenue  and  59th  Stieet. 
•Prince  George,  14  E.  28th  Street. 
•Ritz-Carltou,  Madison  Avenue  and  46th  Street. 
tSt.  Lorenz,  72d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue. 
•St.  Regis.  5th  Avenue  and  55th  Street. 
tSan-Remo,  8th  Avenue  and  74th  Street. 
iSavov,  5th  Avenue  and  59th  Street. 
•Seville,  corner  29th  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 
tSherman  Square,  Broadway  and  W.  71st  Street. 
•Union  Square,  15ih  Street  and  Union  Square. 
•Vauderbilt,  34th  Street  and  Park  Avenue 
•Waldorf-  Astoria,  5th  Avenue,33d  to  34th  Street. 
•Wallick.'Broadwav  and  43d  Street. 
•Wellington,  7th  Avenue  and  55th  Street. 
•Wolcott,  W.  31st  street,  near  5th  Avenue. 
•Woodstock,  135  W.  43d  Street. 
•York,  7th  Avenue  and  36th  Street. 


eEuropean  Plan.    tAmerican  Plan     ^American  and  European  Plans. 


FROM 


FERRIES 

To  Astoria.— From  ft.  E.  92d  St. 

"  Bedloe'  s  Isl.  (Liberty  Island).  —From  Battery. 

"  Black  well's  Island.— From  ft.  26th  St.,  ft.  53d 

St.,  ft.  70th  St.,  E.  R. 

"  Brooklyn  Borough. —From   ft.    E.    23d  St.    to 

B'wray,  Brooklyn  Boro. 

"         «  "  From  ft.  E.  Houston  St.  to 

Grand  St.,  B'klyn  Boro. 

"  "  «•  From  ft.  Fulton  St.  to  Ful- 

ton St.,  Brooklyn  Boro. 

"*""        ""  '••'  From  ft.  Roosevelt  St.  to 

Broad  way, B'klyn  Boro. 

••  "  ••  From  ft.  Whitehall  St.  to 

Atlantic  and  Hamilton 
Aves.  Brooklyn  Boro. 

••  "  *  From  ft.  Whitehall  St.  to 

39th  St.,  Brooklyn  Boro. 

"  College  Point  (Queens  Borough).— From  ft.  E. 

99th  St.  andE.  134th  St. 

"  Edgewater.  —From  W.  130th  St. 

"  Ellis  Island.— From  Barge  Office,  White- 
hall St. 

"  Farm  Colony, Staten  Island— E.  26th  St. ;  North 

2d  St. ,  Brooklyn. 

•'  Governors  Island— From  Battery,  ft.  White- 
hall St. 

"  Greenpoiut.— From  E.  10th  St.  and  E.  23d  St. 

"  Hart's  Island.— From  ft.  26th  St.,  E.  R.  and 

from  Fordham  Ave., 
City  Island. 


AND    TO    MANHATTAN. 

ToHoboken.— From  ft.  Barclay.  Christopher  and 
W.  23d  Sts.  to  Newark  and  Ferry 
Sts.,  Hoboken. 
' '    Hoboken.— From  ft.  W.  23d  St.  to  14th  St. ,  Ho- 
boken. 
"  Jersey  City. —From  ft.  Chambers  and  W.  23d 
Sts.  to  Pavouia  Ave.  ,JerseyCity. 
(Erie,  Northern  of  New  Jersey* 
andN.  J.  &  N.Y,  R.  R.) 
**        •■        ••        Fromt't.  CortlandtaudDesbrosses 
Sts.  to  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey 
City.   (Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Le- 
liighValleyR.R., and  New  York, 
Susquehanna  &  Western  R.  R.) 
■■       "       "        From  ft.  Liberty  and  W.  23d  Sts. 
to  Communipaw,    Jersey  City. 
(Central  RR.  of  New  Jersey.  ) 
"  North  Brother  Island. -From   ft.  E.   132d  St. 
"  Queens  Borough  (Long  Island  City>.— From  ft. 
E.  34th   St.  to  Borden     Ave., 
Long  Island  City  (L.  I.  R.R.). 
"  Randall's  Island.— From  ft.  E    26  th,  E.  120th  and 

E.  125  th  Sts. 


"  Richmond  Borough  (staten  Island).— From  ft. 

Whitehall  St.  to  St.  George, 
Staten  Island.  Also  from 
Bay  Ridge  (69th  St.). 

"  Biker's  Island— From  ft.  E.  26th  St. 

"  Ward's  Island.— From  ft.  E.  116th  St. 

"  Weehawken.— From  ft.  Cortlandt  andft.W.42d 
St,  (to  R.  R.  Slip). 

"  West  New  York. -From  ft.  W.   42d  St. 


COMMERCE    OF    THE    PORT    OF    NEW    YORK. 

IMPORTS  AND    EXPORTS    OF    MERCHANDISE    AND    BULLION. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Tears 

Dutiable. 

Free  Goods. 

Specie  and 
Bullion. 

Total  Foreign 
Imports. 

Ykaes 

Domestic 
Exports. 

Foreign 
Exports. 

Specie  and 
Bullion. 

Total 
Exports. 

1900. . 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903. . 
1904.. 
1905. . 
1906.. 
1907. . 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1910. . 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913. . 

304,855,071 
319,912,752 
348,747,880 
339.052,370 
343,684,492 
409,767,035 
456,240,684 
480,413,136 
376,007,190 
486,381,430 
481,002.050. 
449,479,078 
576,971,406 
494,882,684 

221.251,710 
235  107,825 
242,496,808 
259,129,840 
286,168,372 
304,166,382 
333,366,200 
349,331,491 
274,194,602 
405,327,548 
438,373,237 
446,621,726 
491,324,924 
515,610,860 

29,039,486 
19,367,785 
10,842,054 
29,652,689 
14,101,354 
22,872,970 
99,389,034 
08,913,641 
127.367,241 
17,897,873 
32,135,692 
26,978,532 
48,693,499 
45,419,901 

555,146,267 
574,388,362 
602,086,742 
627,834.899 
643,954,218 
736,806,380 
888.995,918 
938,658.268 
677,569,0:13 
909,606,851 
951,510,979 
923,079,336 
1,116,989,829 
1,055,913,445 

1900. . 
.1901.. 
'1902.. 
11903.. 
11904.. 
1905.. 
,1906.. 
'1907.. 
11908. . 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
11912.. 
1913.. 

526  153,270 
498,413,605 
479,634,582 
503,495,265 
490,914.304 
545,708,317 
611,082,425 
670,725,511 
624.829,288 
615,182,660 
686,289,717 
786,700,775 
849,102,494 
907,482,931 

12,090,402 
12.544,419 
12,096,879 
12,532,984 
13,318,853 
13,980,386 
11,389,037 
12,400,018 
11,973.904 
12,579.181 
18,771.917 
14,351,076 
17,200,612 
18,431,037 

02,933,991 

100,563,364 

165,411,581 

65,860,849 

44,017,993 

177,922,034 

56,262,355 

87,380,626 

97,766,673 

140,206,442 

89,574.130 

64,262,097 

93,946.327 

115,483,405 

641,177,663 
611,521.388 
557,143,042 
581,889,098 
648,251,150 
637,610,737 
678,733,817 
770,506.155 
734.5ri9.86o 
<6"  968,283 
794,0.,;  -«4 
865,313,9^, 
960.249,433 
1,041,397,373 
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LIBRARIES    IN     MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 


Academy  of  Medicine,  17.  W.  43d  St.— Open  9 
A.  m.  to  2  P.  M. 

Aguilar.  — See  *'N.  Y.  Public  Library." 

American  Geographical  Society,  Broadway  and 
W.  166th St*— Open  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

American  Institute,  022  W.  23d  St.— Open  9  a.m. 
to  4  P.M. 

American  Law, 27  CedarSt.— Open  9A.M.to  10 p.m. 

A  merican  M  useum  of  Natural  History,  Central 
Park  \V.,cor.  \V.  77th  St. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  W.  156th  St. 
ami  Broadway. 

Bar   A  —  "  n,  42  W.  44th  St.—  Open  8  a.m.  to  12  p. jr. 

Benjamin  and  Townsend,  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Betlianv,  400  E.  67th  St. 

Blind.— See  "N.  Y.  Public  Library. " 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  50  Madison  Ave.  • 

Brvson,  VV.  120i b  St..  near  Broadway. 

Chemists  Club,  52  E.41st  St. 

City,  10  City  Hall,  free.— Open  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

City  Court,  32  Chambers  St. 

Columbia  Univ.,  W.  H6th  St.andAmsterdamAv. 

<  ooper  Union,  7th  St.  &  4th  Ave.— 8  a.m.  to  10p.m. 
Corporation  Counsel.  Hall  of  Records. 

<  ouutv  Lawyers',  165  Broadway. 

De  Witt,  286  Rivington  St.— Open  daily,  except 
Sunday,  from  3  to  7  p.  M. 

Directory,  91  3d  Ave. 

Equal  franchise  Society,  8E.  37th  St. 

Foreign  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave. 

Friends  (Quakerania),  221  E.  15th  St. —Open 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  mornings,  and  Friday 
afternoon. 

Genealogical  and  Bibliographical. 226  W.  58th  St. 
—Open  10  A.  ji.  to  6  p.  >r.;  Mondays,  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Hispanic  Society.  W.  156th  St.,  near  Broad  way. 

Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  W.—Onen  9 
a.  jr.  to  6  p.  m.,  except  during  August  and  on 
holidays. 

Hudson  Guild,  436  W.  27th  St. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art,  120  Claremont  Ave. 

Italian,  395  Broome  St. 

Lawyers' ,  2  Rector  St.  —Open  9  a.m.  to  5.30  p.  m. 

Loan  Libraries  for  Ships.  507  "West  St. 

Masonic,  50  W.  24th  St.— Open  7  to  10.30 p.m. 

Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  Soc,  20  W.  44th  St. 


Mercantile,  13  Astor  Place,  141  Broadway.— Open 
8.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Rates :  Clerks,  $4  per  annum; 
others,  $5. 

Methodist,  150  Fifth  Ave.  —Open  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art— Central  Park  and 
E.  82d  St.  —Open  daily,  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

New  York  Homeopathic,  Avenue  A  &E.63d  St. 

N.  Y.  Law  Institute,  118  Post-Oflice  Building. 

X.  Y. Mercantile  Exchange,  6  Harrison  St. 

N.  Y.  Port  Society,  166  Eleventh  Ave.  —Open 
10  a.m.  to  9.  b0  P.M. 

New  York  Public  Library.—  See  Index. 

N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy.  105  E.  22dSt. 

New  York  Society,  109  University  Place. —Open' 

9  a.  M.  to  6  p.  Jr. 

New  York  University,  University  Heights ;  Law,  I 
Washington  Square. 

Olivet  Memorial,  59  Second  St. 

Peruvian,  25  Broad  St. 

Railroad  Men's,  361  Madison  Ave. 

Riverdale,  Riverdale.— Open  Monday,  Wednes-* 
day.  Thursday,  Friday,  8  to  10  p.  jr. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  E.  22d  St. 

St.  Paul  Building,  Law,  220  Broadway. 

St.  Rose's,  257  E.  71st  St. 

Seamen's,  341  "West  St.,  free.— Open  10  a.  M.'to^ 

10  P.M. 

Squirrel  Inn,  131  Bowery. 

Typothetae,  147  E.  14th  St. 

Union  Settlement,  241  E.  104th  St. 

Union  Th.  Sem. ,  Broadway,  cor.  120th  St.  — ") 
Open8. 45a.m.  tooP.M.    Closed  Aug.  15to  Sept.  15. 

UnitedEngineering  Society, 33  W. 39th St.— Open- 
dailv  except  Sunday,  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Vedanta,  135  W.  80th  St. 

Washington  Heights,  922  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

Woman's,  9  E.  8th  St. 

Xavier,  Free   for  the  Blind.  801  W.  181st  St. 

YoungMen's  BenevolentAss'n,  311E.Broadway.i 

Young  Men's  Christian  Ass'n,  460  W.  44th  St., 
142  2d  Ave.,  5  W.  125th  St.,  361  Madison  Ave.,  531 
W.  155th  St. ,  318  W.  57th  St.,  153  E.  86th  St.,  222 
Bowery,  215  W.  23d  St.— Open  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sundays,  2  to  10  p.m. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  Lexington 
Ave.  and  92d  St. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Ass'n,  7  E.  15th 
St.— Open  9  a.m.  to  9.15  p.m.  ,  Sundays  excepted. 


Park 


SAFE    DEPOSIT 

Astor,  389  Fifth  Avenue. 

Atlantic,  49  Wall  Street. 

Bankers,    4  Wall  Street. 

Broadway,  23d  St, ,  and  Fourth  Ave. 

Bronx,     East    Tremont    Avenue,    corner 

Avenue. 

Central  Park,  58th  St.  and  Seventh  Avenue. 
Empire  City,  160  Fifth  Avenue. 
Equitable,    43  Exchange  Place, 220  Broadway, 

618  Fifth  Ave. 
Federal,  253  Broadwav. 
Fifth  Avenue,  250  Fifth  Avenue. 
Carfield,  194  Fifth  Avenue. 
Greenwich,  135  William  St.  ,260  West  Broadway, 

S7J  Broadway,  596  Sixth  Ave. 
Hanover,  5  Nassau  Street. 


COMPANIES    IN    MANHATTAN. 

Lincoln,  60  East  42d  Street,  45  East  41st  Street.  * 
Madison,  204  Fifth  Avenue,  1124  Broadway. 
Manhattan  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co., Lexington 

Avenue,    corner   East  42d  Street,  and  Seventh 

Avenue,  corner  West  52d  Street. 
Mercantile,  115  Broadway. 
Metropolitan,  3  East  14th  Street. 
New  York   Stock  Exchange  Buildings  Co.'s,  10 

Broad  Street. 
Produce  Exchange,  2  Broadway. 
Safe  Deposit  Co.  or  New  York,  149  Broadway. 
Standard,  25  Broad  Street. 
Thirtv-fourth  Street,  41  West  34th  Street, 
United  States,  32  Liberty  Street,  2109  Broadway 

and  275  West  125th  Street. 
Wall  Street,  48  Wall  Street. 
Notb— In  addition  to  above  list,  many  of  the  New  York  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  have  safe 
deposit  vaults. 


SAFE    DEPOSIT    COMPANIES 

Brooklyn  City,  177  Montague  Street. 

Brooklyn  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company,  335 

aermerhorn  street. 
Eagle  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company,  28  Ful- 
ton street. 
Franklin,  168  Montague  Street _____ 


N    BROOKLYN    AND    QUEENS. 

Long  Island,  196  Montague  Street. 

Long  Island  Storage  and  Safe  Deposit,  Nostrand 

and  Gates  Aves. 
Pioneer.  41  Flatbush  Avenue. 
Security,  De  Kalb  Avenue  and  Fulton  Street. 


THE    PHILIPPINE    GOVERNMENT. 

(Officers  appointed  by  the  President.) 

Governor-General* — Francis  Burton  Harrison,  $13,500.  Vice-Governor* — Henderson  S.  Martin, 
50,450.  Secretary  Finance  and  Justice* — Victorino  Mapa,  S9.450.  Secretary  Commerce  and  Police* — 
Clinton  T  KIkks.  89,450.  Secretary  of  the  Interior* — Wlnlred  T.  Denlson,  $9,450.  Members  of 
Phlll*  tne  Commission — Rafael  Palma,  Jaime  C.  de  Veyra,  Vicente  Ilustre,  and  Vicente  Slngson 
!•'•    „rnaclon,  $6,750  each. 

SUPREME    COURT    OF    THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

Chief-Justice — Cayetano  s.  Arellano.  Associate  Justices — E.  Finley  Johnson,  Florentino  Torres, 
Adam  C.  Carson.  Sherman  Moreland,  Grant  T.  Trent,  and  Manuel  Araullo,  $10,000  each. 

•  Also  member  of  Philippine  Commission,  with  additional  salary  ol  $4,500. 
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CHURCHES    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 


BAPTIST. 
Baptist  Ministers'  Conference  meets 

every  Monday  at  11  A .  M. .  at  East 

Z\si  St. ,  cor.  Madison  Ave. 
Abyssinian,  242  W.  40th  St. 
Alexander  Ave.,  cor.  E.  141st  St. 
Amity,  meets  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  W. 

57th  St. 
Ascension,  160th  St.,  bet.   Morris 

and  4th  Aves. 
Baptist  Temple  (Col.  >,  21  W.  133d 

St. 
Bethesda  (Col. ),  229  W.  61st  St. 
Calvary,  W.  57th  St.,  bet.  6th  and 

7th  Aves.    Branch,  8  \V.  46th  St, 
Central,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  cor. 

W.  92d  St. 
Central  Park,  E.  83d  St.,  bet.  2d 

and  3d  Aves. 
Collegiate  Baptist  of  the  Coven- 
ant, 327  \Y.  33d  St. 
Creston  Ave.,    E.    189th  St.,  cor. 

Ores  ton  A. vg 
Day  Star  (Col".),  512  W.  157th  St. 
Eagle  Ave.  (CoLj,  Eagle  Ave., 

near  162d  St. 
Ebenezer  (Primitive),  (Col.),  In- 
tervale Ave.  cor.  Home  St. 
Ebenezer,  1621  Lexington  Ave. 
Emmanuel,    E.    216th    St.,    cor. 

White  Plains  Ave. 
First,  W.  79th  St.,  cor.  Broadway. 
First  German,  336  E.  14th  St. 
First  German,  220  E.  118th  St. 
First   Italiau,    cor.    Oliver    and 

Henrv  Sts. 
First  Mariner' s,  1  Henry  St. 
First  Swedish,  E.  55th  St.,  bet.  3d 

and  Lexington  Aves. 
Fort  Washington,  1373  St.  Nicho- 
las Ave. 
Grace,  Prospect  Ave.  and  Boston 

Rd. 
Harlem,  219  E.  123d  St. 
Hope,  cor.  104th  St.  and  B'way. 
Immanuel  ((Jerman),  411  E.  75th 

St. 
Madison  Ave.,  cor.  Madison  Ave. 

and  E.  31st  St. 
Mariner's  Temple,  12  Oliver  St. 
Memorial,  Washington  Sq.S.,  cor. 

Thompson  St. 
Mount  Gilead  (Col.  ).39  E.  132dSt. 
Mount  Morris,  5th  Ave. ,  near  W. 

127  th  St. 
Mount  Olivet,  161 W.  53d  St. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Boston  Rd.,  near 

Vvse  Ave. 
North,  234  W.  11th  St. 
Second  Ave.,  166  2d  Ave. 
Second  Germau,  407  W.  43d St. 
Sharon.  173  E.  99th  St. 
Shiloh.  232  W.  124th  St. 
Sixteenth,  257  W.  16th  St. 
St.  John's,  351  W.  37th  St. 
St.  Paul,  352  W.  35th  St.  . 
Tabernacle,  148  W.  133d  St. 
Third  German,  1127  Fulton  Ave. 
Tremont,  Tremont  and  Webster 

Trinity  (Col.),  E.  224th  St.,  nr. 

Barnes  Ave. 
Union,  204  W.  63d  St. 
Unity  (Col.),  19  \V.  99th  St. 
Washington    Heights,    145th    St. 

and  Convent  Ave. 
Zion,  2148  Fifth  Ave. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 
ArmenianEvangelical,207  E.30th 

St 
Bedford  Park,    Bainbridge  Ave. 

E.,  cor.  E.  201st  St. 
Bethany,  10th  Ave.,  near  35th  St. 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  Broadway 

and  56th  St. 


CONGR  EG  ATIONAL— Continued. 
Camp  Memorial,  141  Chrystie  St. 
Christ,  Concourse,  cor.  E.  175th  St. 
Claremont    Park,  167th  St.,  cor. 

Teller  Ave. 
Finnish  Evang. ,  E.  121st  St ,  cor. 

Madison  Ave. 
First  Morrisania,  E.  166th  St.  and 

Forest  Ave. 
Harlem,  22  E.  131st  St. 
Manhattan,  W.76thSt.andB'wa3r. 
North  New  York,  E.  143d  St.,  near 

Willis  Ave. 
Pilgrim,  Madison  Ave.,  cor.  121st 

St. 
Swedish  Evang.  Bethesda,  138  E. 

50th  St. 
Swedish  Evang.   Immanuel,  308 

W.  139th  St. 
Trinity,   Washington   Ave.,  cor. 

E.  176th  St. 
Welsh,  206  E.  11th  St. 

DISCIPLES  OE  CHRIST. 

Central,  142  W.  81st  St. 

Lenox  Ave.  Union,  74  W.  126th  St. 

Russian,  63  Second  St. 

Second,  E.  169th  St. ,  near  Frank- 
lin Ave. 

EVANGELICAL. 

Dingeldein  Memorial  (German), 
429  E.  77th  St. 

Second  Church  of  the  Evangelical 
Association, 424  W.  55th  St. 

St. Paul's,  159  E.  112th  St. 

St.  Paul's,  2136  Newbold  Ave. 

Swedish  Bethesda,  138  E.  50th  St. 

FRIENDS. 
Meeting  House,  221  E.  15th  St., 
Twentieth  St.,  144  E.  20th  St. 
GREEK  CATHOLIC. 
Our  Lady  of  Grace  (ltal.),  14Stan- 

ton  St. 

St.  George  (Ruthenian),  28  7th  St. 
st.  Mary's.  E.  13th  St. ,  nr.  3d  Ave. 
St.    Peter's    Chapel   (Syrian), 

Church  St. ,  cor.  Barclay. 
JEWISH. 
Adereth  El,  135  E.  29th  St. 
Agudath  Jeshorim,  115  E.  86th  St. 
Ahawath  Chesed,  652  Lex.  Ave. 
Anshe  Chesed,  W.  114th  St.,  cor. 

7th  Ave. 
Atereth  Israel,  323  E.  82d  St. 
Ateris  Zwie,  E.  121st  St.,  near  1st 

Beth- El,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  E.  76th  St. 

Beth     Hamedrash    Hagodol,   64 
Norfolk  St. 

Beth  Hamedrash  Shaarei  Torah, 
80  Forsyth  St. 

Beth  Israel  Bikur  Cholim,  72d  St. 
and  Lexington  Ave. 

B'nai  Israel,  225  E.  79th  St. 

B'  uai  Jeshurun,  65th  St.  and  Mad- 
ison Ave. 

Congregation  Anshei  Reishe,  70 
Willett  St. 

Congregation  Orach  Chaim,  Lex- 
ington Ave.  and  95th  St. 

Congregation Peni- El,  533  W.  147th 
St. 

First     Galizo     Duckler    Mugen 
Abraham,  87  Attorney  St. 

First     Hungarian     Cong.      Oheb 
Zedek,  172  Norfolk  St. 

First  Roumanian  Am.  Congrega 
tion,  91  Rivir.gton  St. 

Kahal  Adath  Jeshurun,  14  Eld- 
rid^G  St 

Kehitath  Jeshurun,  117  E.  85th  St, 

Kol  Israel  Ansche  Poland,  22  For- 
syth St. 

Machzikei  Torah  Anshar  Sineer, 
292  Madison  St. 


JEWISH—  Continued. 
Nachlath  Zevi,  59  E.  109th  St. 
Rodoph  Sholom,  63d  St.  and  Lex- 
ington Ave. 
Shaari  Tephilla,  W.  82d  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
Shaari  Zedek,  25  W.  118th  St. 
Shearith  B'nai  Israel,  22  E.  113th 

St. 
Shearith  Israel,  100  Central  Park 

West,  cor.  70th  St. 
Temple  Eniauu-El,  5th  Ave.  and! 

43d  St. 
Temple  Israel,  Lenox  Ave.,  cor. 

120th  St. 
Tiflereth  Israel,  126  Allen  St. 
Zidhron  Ephraim,  67th  St.,  near 

Lexington  Ave. 

L  C THE RAN. 

Synod  of  New  York  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  Julius 
B.  Uemensnyder,  .President,  900 
Madison  Ave. 

Advent,  Broadway  and  93d  St. 

Atonement,  Edgecombe  Ave.  and 
140th  St. 

Bethanv,  14  TeasdalePl. 

Bethlelieni.  239  E.  62d  St. 

Christ.  406  E.  19th  St, 

Church  of  Holy  Comforter,  1060" 
Woodycrest  Ave.,  Bronx. 

Concordia,Oak  Ter.  and  Crimmins 
Ave. 

Deaf  Mutes,  120  E.  88th  St. 

Emanuel, Brown  PI,,  cor.  E.  137th 
St. 

Emigrant  House  Chapel,  4  State 
St. 

Epiphany,  72  E.  128th  St. 

Grace,  986  E.  163d  St. 

Grace,  123  W.  71st  St. 

Grace.  Valentine  Ave., near  199th. 
St. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,151  E.  22d  St. 

Harlem  Swedish,  171  E.  121st  St. 

Heilands,2430  Walton  Ave. 

Holy  Comforter,  W.  165th St., cor. 
Nelson  Ave. 

Holy  Trinity,  Central  Park  West 
and  W.  65th  St. 

Holv  Trinity,  E.  167th  St.,  near 
Kelly  St. 

Holy  Trinity  (Slovak),  332  E.  20trt 
St, 

rmnianuel,215  E.  83d  St. 

Immanuel,  88th  St.,  cor.  Lexing- 
ton Ave. 

Immanuel  (Scand.),1410Vyse  Ave. 

Messiah,  412  Brook  Ave. 

Our  Saviour,  179th  St.  and  Audu- 
bon Ave. 

Our  Saviour  (Norwegian),  237  E. 
123d  St. 

Redeemer,  424  W.  44th  St. 

Reformation,  1335  Bristow  St. 

St.  James's,  Madison  Ave.,  cor. 
E.  73d  St. 

St,  John' s,  81  Christopher  St. 

St.  John' s,  217  E.  119th  St. 

St.  John's,  Fulton  Ave.  and  170tlt 
St. 

St.  Luke's,  Adams  St.  and  Van 
Nest  Ave. 

St.  Luke' s,  233  W.  42d  St. 

St.  Mark's,  323  6th  St. 

St.  Matthew's,  Broome  St.,  cor. 
Elizabeth. 

St,  Matthew's,  E.  156th  St.,  near 
Courtlandt  Ave. 

St.  Paul's,  East  178th  St.,  cor. 
Lafontaine  Ave. 

St.  Paul's,  313  W.  22dSt 

St.  Paul's,  149  W.  123d  St. 

St.  Paul's,  794  E.  156th St. 
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CHURCHES  IN  MANHATTAN    AND  BRONX— Continued. 


St. 


near 


St.    Peter's,    E.    219th 

White  Plains  Rd. 

I  UTHE  RAX— Continued. 
St.  Peter's,  .Lexington  Ave.  and 

54th  St. 
St.  Peter's,  439  B.  140th  St. 
St.  Stephen's,  Union  Ave.,  near 

165th  St. 

rhomas's  (English),  E.  175th 
. .  cur.  Topping  Ave. 
Saviours,  2430  Walton  Ave. 
Swedish,  Randall  Ave.,  near  Mur- 

dock  Ave. 
Trinity,  9th  St.  and  Ave.  B. 
Trinity,  164  W.  100th  st. 
Trinity  (Danish),  Hoe  Ave.,  cor. 

Home  St. 
Washington  Heights,  W.  153d St., 

near  Broadway. 
Zion,  339  E.  84th  St. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Denominational  Headquarters,  150 

bill  A  ue. 
Battery  Swedish,  359  W.  24th  St. , 

near  9th  Ave. 
Beekman  Hill, 319  E.  50th  St. 
Bethel    Swedish,  1163    Pox    St., 

Bronx. 
Blinn   Memorial  (German),  103d 

St.  and  Lexington  Ave. 
Boston  Road,  Boston  Rd.,  corner  Harlem,  p8W.  138th  st 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL— 

Continued. 

St.  Stephen's,  Marble  Hill  Ave., 

cor.  W.  228th  St. 
Salem,  102  W.  133d  St. 
Seventeenth  St.  .  337  E.  17th  St. 
sixty- first  St., 229  E.  61st  St 
Swedish,  Lexington  Ave.,  cor.E. 

52d  St. 
Thirty-tilth  St.,  460  W.  35th  St. 
I'remont,   Washington  Ave.,  cor. 

E.  178th  St. 
Tremont(<.erman),  Bathgate  Ave. 

near  E.  176th  St. 
Trinity,  323  E.  118th  St. 
Twenty-fourth  St.,  359  W.  24th  St. 
Union,    W.  48th  St..  near  B'way. 
Washington  Heights, Amsterdam 

Ave.,  cor.  153(1  st. 
Washington  Su.,187  W.  4th  St. 
Westchester,  2547  Walker  Ave. 
Willis  Ave.,  cor.  E.  141st  St. 
Woodlawn.    E.     237th    St.,    near 

Katonah  Ave. 
Woodycre.st,  1074  Ogden  Ave. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
(A  ERICAS). 
Bethel,  233  W.  25th  St. 
Bethel  Mission,  62d  St.,  near  11th 

Ave. 


Suburban  Pi. 

Calvary.  129th  St.  and  7th  Ave. 
Centenary,  1074  Washington  Ave. 

and    E."  166th  St. 
Chelsea,  Fort  Washington  Ave. , 

cor.   W.  178th  St. 
Church  of  the  People,  63  Park  St. 
Church  of   the  Saviour.  E.  111th 

St..  cor.  Lexington  Ave. 
Cornel  I  Memorial,  E.  76th  St.,  near 

•J'l  Ave. 
Diiane.  294  Hudson  St. 
East  Side  Parish,  9  2d  Ave. 
Eighteenth  St..  SJ7  w.  18th  St. 
Eleventh  si.,543  v..  nth  st. 
Epworth,  E.  162d  st.,  cor.  Grant 

A  ve. 
First  German.  48  St.  Mark's  Pi. 
Five  Points  Mission,  t53  Park  St. 
Fordham,  2588  Marion  Ave. 
Forty-fourth  St..  461  \v.44th  st. 
German,      Elton    Ave  ,   cor.     K. 

158th  St. 
German  (Second).  346  W.  4oth  st. 
Grace,  White  Plains  Road, Wake- 
field. 
(.race,  181  W.  104th  St. 
Hadh  v  Rescue  Hall,  293  Bower  J'. 
Italian,  409  10.  114th  St. 
Jane  st..  IS  Jane  Bt, 

Janes.  401  W.  44 1 h  St. 

John  St.,  44  John  St. 

Madison  A  ve.,  Madison  Ave.,  cor. 

60th  st. 
Metropolitan  Temple. 68 7th  Ave. 
Morris  Hgts.,1788  Sedgwick  Ave. 

Motl     Ave.,    .Molt     Ave.    cor.     K. 
160th  St. 

Mount    Hope,   E.   177th  St.,  cor. 
i  loncourse. 

wegian,  1078  Kelly  st. 

» )1 1 u.  White  l'lainsAve.,W'  si )  ridge 

Pai  l.  \  ve.,  Pari  Ave., cor.  86th Si. 
Prowpecl  A\  I-.. Ph.  p  >cl  Ave., cor, 
Macy  Pi. 

Bose  Hill.  219  K.  27th  St. 

Andrew's,  136  W  7hth  st. 

St    James's,     Madison    Ave.   and 

lS6tli  St. 
st.  Mark's, W.68d  St. and 8th  Ave. 

SK     Pauls,    86th     St.     and     \\ 

l-.n.l  Ave. 
St.  Paul-.  (German),  808  E.  66th  St, 


Metropolitan  Union  American, 230 
E.  85th  St. 

Metropolitan,  112  W.  133d  St. 

New  Bethel,  £2  W.  132d  St. 

Rush   Memorial  Zion,  138th   St 
near  Lenox  Ave. 

St.  James,  44  W.  133d  St. 

Zion,  127  W.  89th  St. 

MORA  YIAN. 

First,  Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 

Second,  Wilkins  Ave.  and  Jen- 
nings st. 

Third,  224  W.  63d  St. 

Fourth,  124  W.  136th  St. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

denominational  Headquarters,  156 
btti  Avenue. 

Adams  Memorial,  207  E.  30th  St. 

Ascension,  340  E.  106th  St. 

Beck  Memorial,  980  E.  180th  St. 

Bedford  Park,  Bedford  Park 
Boulevard, cor.  Bainbridge  Ave. 

Bethany,  E.137thSt.,  near  Willis 

A  Ve. 

Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker 

St. 

Bohemian  r.ref  n,  589  E.  165th  St. 

Bohemian  (John  Huss), 349  E. 74th 
st. 

Brick,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  37th  St. 

Broadway,  B'  way  and  ll4th  St 

Central,  w.  57th  St.,  bet.  Broad- 
way and  71  h   Ave. 

Chinese,  223  K.  31st  St. 

Christ.  344  W.  36th  si. 

Church  of  the  Puritans,  15  W. 
130th  st. 

Covenant,  310  E.  42d  st. 

Kast  Harlem,  2::/.  R.  116th  st. 

Ebeuezer  (  Welsh  .  225  K.  13th  St. 

Rdgehlll,  Spuyten  Duwil. 

Kmmaiiuel  Chapel.  727  E.  6th  St. 

Faith,  359  W.  4sth  St. 

Fifth  Ave.,  5th  Ave.,  cor.55th  st. 
Memorial  Chapel,  E.62dst.,  nr. 

1st  Ave. 
first  of  Morrisania,  Washington 

.,  mar  W.  168th  St. 
First,  54  r.tii   w 
First  Magvar,  338  E.  116th  St. 
First  Linton,  Park  A\ .-.  &86tb  st. 
Ft.  Washington.  W.  174th SL and 

Wadsworlh  A\  <■. 


PXESB  YTERIAX-Continued. 
Fourth,  West  End  Ave  &  91st  St. 
Fourteenth   St.,  14th  St.,  cor.  2d 

A.  vo 
French  Evangelical ,  126  W.16th St. 
Good  Shepherd,   152  W.    66th  St, 
Greenwich.  145  W.  13th  St. 
Harlem.  122d  St.   and  Mt.  Morris 

Park  West. 
Holy  Trinity  (I tal.),  253 PI  153d  St. 
Home   St..   Home  St.  and  West 

Farms  Load. 
Hope  Chapel,  339  E.  4th  St. 
Hunts  Point,  Spatiord  Ave.,  cor. 

Coster  St. 
Labor  Temple,  2d  Ave.  and  14th 

St. 
Madison  Ave. , Madison  Ave.,  cor. 

73d  st. 
Madison  Square,  9  Madison  Ave. 
Morningside,    Morningside  Ave. 

and   W.    122d   St. 
Morrisania,  1203  Washington  Ave. 
Mount  Tabor.  57  W.  134: h  St. 
Mount    Washington,    Broadway, 

cor.  Dyckman  st. 
Xew  York,  7th  Ave.  and  128th  St. 
North,  525  W.  155th  St. 
Northminster,    W.  lloth  St.,  nr. 

St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
«)l instead    Ave.,    Olmstead    and 

Newbold  Aves. 
Kiverdale,  Riverdale  Ave., Bronx. 
Rutgers,  P.'  way  and  W.  73d  St. 
st.  Nicholas  Ave.,  141st  St.  &  St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Scotch, 96th  St. and  Central  Pk.W. 
Sea  and  Land,  61  Henry  St. 
Seventh,  cor.  Broome  and  Bidge 

sts. 
Spring  St.,  Spring  St.,  nr.  Varick 

St. 
Throgg'sNeck.  Ft.  Schuyler  Rd. 
Tremoct,  Washington  Ave.,  near 

E.  1741  ii  St. 
University  Heights.  181st  St.  and 

University  Heights  Ave. 
University  PI.,  Uuivjrsity  Pi.  and 

E.  10th  St. 
Van  Nest,  Barnes  Ave., cor.  Morris 

Park  Ave. 
West  End,  105th  St.  and  Amster- 
dam a  ve. 

West-  Park.  W.  86th  St.,  cor.  Am- 
sterdam a  ve. 

West  I  w-nty-third  Street,  208  W. 
23d  St. 

Will  iamsb ridge,  740  E.  225th  St 

Woodlawn  Heights,  240th  St. 
and  Martha  Ave. 

Woodstock,  E.  165thSt. and  Pros- 
pect Ave. 

PRO  TESTA  XT  EPISCOPAL. 
Diocesan  ETotue,  416  Lafayette  St. 

lit.  Rev.  David  II.  ( Ireer,  Bishop, 

7  Uramercy  Pk.;  Ki.  Rev.  chas. 

s.  Burch,  Suffragan  Bishop. 
ah    Angels',  sist  st.,  cor.  West 

End   \\e 
am  Saints',  286  Henry  st. 

All  Souls',  *r;  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

Anglo- a m.  Free  Church  of  St, 
( leorge,  232  W.  lit li  st. 

ASCeilSlOtl,  36  5th  Ave.,  cor.  lot  h  St. 

Ascension  Memorial, 888  W.48dSt. 
Beloved  Disciple,  89th  St.,   near 

Madison  A  \  e. 
Calvary,   273.  4th  Ave. 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 

W.  118th  SL,  between  Amster- 
dam and  Morningside  A  \  • 

Chapel  of  Atonement,  Beacli  Ave. 
ie  ar  Westchester  \  ve. 

t  'ha  pel  ot  Christ  the  Consoler,  foot 
j..26ih  si.    Bellevue  Hospital). 
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CHURCHES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX— Continued. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL- 

Continued. 

Chapel  of  Holy  Spirit,  1127  West- 
chester Ave. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Blackwell's  Island. 

Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(.General  Theological  Seminary) 
Chelsea  Square; 

Chapel  of  the  Messiah,  206  E.  95th 
st. 

Christ,  Broadway  and  W.  71st  St. 

Christ,  Riverdale. 

Church  of  the  Advocate.  Wash- 
ington Ave. ,  near  E.  180th  St. 

Church  of  the  Resurrection,  E. 
74th  St.,  near  Park  Ave 

Congregation  of  Transfiguration 
Chapel.  221  W.  69ih  St. 

Emmanuel,  337  E.  155th  St. 

Epiphany,  259  Lexington  Ave.     . 

God's  Providence  House,  330 
Broome  St. 

Grace,  800  Broadway. 

Grace,  Main  St.,  City  Island. 

Grace,  West  Farms,  Vyse  Ave., 
near  Tremont  Ave. 

Grace  Chapel,  414  E.  14th  St. 

Grace  Emauuel,  212  E.  116th  St. 

Heavenly  Rest,  551  5th  Ave. 

Holy  Apostles,  300  9th  Ave. 

Holy  Comforter,  343  W.  Houston 
St. 

Holy  Communion,  324  6th  Ave. 
Holy  Faith.  694  E.  166th  St. 
Holy  Nativity,  Bainbridge  Ave. , 

cor.  E.  204th  St. 
Holyrood,Ft.   Washington  Ave., 

cor.  W.  179th  St. 
HolvTrinitv(St.  James's  Parish), 

316  K.  88th  St. 
Holy  Trinity,    W.    122d   St.   and 

Lenox  Ave. 
Incarnation.    205   Madison  Ave.. 

cor.  35th  St. ;  Chapel,  242  E.  31st 

St. 
Intercession,  155th  St.  and  B'wav. 
"Little  Church  Around  the  Cor- 
ner"    (Transfiguration),    5    E. 

29th  St. 
Mediator,  Kingsbridge  Ave. ,  nr. 

W.  231st  St. 
Our  Saviour,  25  South  St. 
St.  Agnes' s  Chapel,  92d  St.,  near 

Columbus  Ave. 
St.  Alban's,  981  Summit  Ave. 
St.  Ambrose (Ital.),236E.  111th St. 
St.  Andrew's,  127th  St. ,  near  5th 

Ave. 
St.  Ann's,  St.  Ann's  Ave.,  near 

E.  140th  St, 
St.  Ann's  (Deaf  Mutes),  W.  148th 

St..  near  Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Augustine's   Chapel  (Trinity 

Parish),  107  E.  Houston  St. 
St.    Barnabas' s  Chapel,  306  Mul- 
berry St. 

St.  Bartholomew's,  348  Madison 
Ave.;  Chapel,  209  E.  42d  St.: 
Swedish  Chapel,  121  E.  127th  St. 

St.  Christopher's  Chapel  (Trinity 
Parish),  213  Fulton  St. 

St.  Chrysostom's  Chapel  (Trinity 
Parish),  201  W.  39th  St. 

St.  Cornelius's,  423  W.  46th  St. 

St.  Cornelius's  Chapel, Governor's 
Island. 

St.  Cyprian' sChapel, 1/1  W.63d  St 

St.  David's,  382  E.  160th  St. 

St.  Edmund's,  177th  St., nr.  Morris 

Ave. 

St.  Edward  the  Martyr,  109th  St., 

near 5th  Ave. 
St.  Esprit,  45  E.  27th  St 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL— 
Continued. 

St     George's,    E.    219th    St., 

Williamsbridge. 
St.  George's,  7Rutherfurd  PI. 
St.    Ignatius' s,    West  End   Ave. 

and  W.  87th  St. 
St.  James's, 71st St.,  cor.  Madison 

Ave. 
St.    James's,   Fordham    Jerome 

Ave., cor.  E.  190th  St. 
St.  John's,  46  Varick  St. 
St.  John  the   Divine   Cathedral, 

W.  113th  St.,  between  Amster- 
dam and  Morningside  Aves. 
St.  .John  the   Evangelist,  22^2  W. 

11th  St. 
St.  Luke's,  Convent  Ave.,  cor.  W. 

141st  St. 
St.  Luke's  (Trinity  Parish),  Hud- 
son St.,  opp.  Grove  St. 
St.  Margaret's,  E.  156th  St. , cor. 

Leggett  Ave. 
St.  Mark's,  2d  Ave.  and  10th  St. 
St.  Martha's  Chapel, Cruger  Ave., 

near  Morris  Park  Ave. 
St.  Mary's,  Alexander  Ave., cor. 

142(1  St. 
St    Mary's,  Lawrence    St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  .Mary  the  Virgin,  W.  46th  St. 

and  6th  Ave. 
St.  Matthew's,  W.  84th  St.,  near 

Central  Park  West. 
St.   Michael's    Amsterdam  Ave., 

cor.  W.  99th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  Washington  Ave., cor. 

St.  Paul's  PI. 
St. Paul's  (Trinity  Parish),  Broad- 

wav  and  Vesev  St. 
St.  Peter' s,  342  W.  20th  St. 
St.  Peter's,  Westchester  Ave. 
St.  Philip's,  213  W.  133d  St. 
St  Simeon's,  E.  164th  St.,  corner 

Sheridan  Ave. 
St.  Stephen's,  124  W.  69th  St. 
St.  Stephen's,  E.   238th  St.,  cor. 

Vireo  Ave. 
St.  Thomas'  s,  5th  Ave. ,  cor.  53d  St. 
St. Thomas' s Chapel, 230  E.  60th  St. 
SanSalvatore  (Ital.),  359  Broome 

St. 
Transfiguration    ("Little  Church 

Around  the  Corner  " ),  5  E.  29th 

St. 

Trinity,  Broadway  and  Rector  St. 
Trinity,  E.  164th  St.,  near  Boston 

Road. 
Zion   and    St.   Timothy,  332   W 

57th  St. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA. 
Denominational  Headquarters.  Re- 
formed Church  Bldp.,  25E.22dSt. 
Anderson  Memorial,  cor.  E.  183d 

St.  and  Cambreling  Ave. 
Bethany  Mem.,  400  E.  67th  St. 
Church    of  the  Comforter,  279  E. 
162d  St. 

Fordham  Manor,  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

cor.  Claflin  Terrace. 
Fort  Washington.    W.  181st  St.  , 

nr.  Fort  Washington  Ave. 
Fourth  German,  412  W.  45th  St. 
German  Reformed,  353  E.  68th  St. 
Grace,  845  7th  Ave. 
Hamilton  Grange,  W.  149th St.  and 

Convent  Ave. 
Harbor  Mission,  Ellis  Island. 
Hungarian,  1217th  St, 
Madison  Ave., Madison  Ave., cor. 

57th  St. 
Manhattan,  71  Ave.  B. 
Manor,  348  W.  26th  St. 


REFORMED  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA— Continued, 

Melrose,  Elton  Ave.,  cor.  E.  156th 

St. 
Mott  Haven ,  3d  Ave. ,  cor.  146th St. 
New  York  Collegiate: 

Knox  Memorial,  405  W.  41st  St. 

Marble,  5th  Ave.  and  29th  St. 

Middle,   2d  Ave,  and  7th  St. 

-North,  113  Fulton  St. 

St.  Nicholas,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  48th 
St. 

Thirty- fourth  St. ,307  W.34thSt. 

Vermilye  Chapel, 416  \V.54th  St. 

West  End,    77th  St,  and   West 
End  A  ve. 
Reformed,  267  Lenox  Ave. 
Sixty-eighth  St.,  355  E.  68th  St. 
Sunshine  Chapel,  550  W.  40thSt. 
Union, Ogden  Ave.,  near  169th  St. 
West  Farms,  FairmouutPl. ,  near 

Prospect  Ave. 
Zion  Ger.  Evaug. ,  Stebbins  Ave.* 

cor.  Chisholm  St. 

REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE' 

U.  S. 
Bethany,  235  E.  109th  St. 
Harbor  Mission,  Ellis  Island 
Martha  Memorial,  419  W.  52d  St. 
St.  Paul's,  612  E.  141st  St. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL. 

First,  Madison  Ave.,  cor.  55th  St. 
St.  Paul's,  236th  St.  and  Vireo  Ave. 

REFORMED  PRESB  YTERIAN 
Second,  304  W.  122d  St. 
Third,  238  W.  23d  St. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 
His  Eminence.  John  Cardinal  Far- 
ley,   452   Madison  Ave. 
All  Saints' ,  Madison  A  v., cor.  129th 

St, 
Annunciation,  B.  V.  M.,  Convent 

Ave. .  cor.  131st  St. 
Ascension.  107th  St.,  nearB'way. 
Assumption.  427  W.  49th  St. 
Blessed   Sacrament,   W.  71st  St.,. 

near  Broadway. 
Chapel    of    the    Sacred    Heart,. 

Hart's  Island. 
Corpus  Christi,  531  W.  121st  St. 
Epiphany,  373  2d  Ave. 
Good  Shepherd, 207ihst.&  B'way» 
Guardian  Angel,  511  W.  23d  St. 
Holy  Cross,  335  W.  42d  St 
Holy    Family,  Castle  Hill  Ave., 

cor.  Watson  Ave. 
Holy  Innocents.  124  W.  37th  St. 
Holy  Name  Mission,  319  Bowery. 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  Amsterdam 

Ave.  and  96th  St, 
Holy  Rosary,  442  E.  119th  St. 
Holy  Spirit,  Buruside  Ave.,  cor. 

Aqueduct  Ave. 
Holy  Trinity,  205  W.  82d  St. 
rmmaculate  Conception,  503  E. 

14th  St.  ^ 

Tin  maculate  Conception  (Ger. ),  385> 

E.  150th  St. 
Immaculate  Conception,  Gun  Hill 

Rd.,  Williamsbridge. 
Incarnation,  175th    St.     and   St 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Mary,  Help  of  Christians,  431  E_ 

12th  St. 
Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea, Governor's 

Island. 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  173  E.  3d  St 
Most  Precious  Blood,115  Baxter  St. 
Nativity,  48  2d  Ave. 
Notre  Dame,  40  Morn' side  Drive. 
Our  Lady  of  Esperanza,  156th  St., 

near  Riverside  Drive. 
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ROMAN  CA  THOLIC- Continued.  I  ROMAN  CA  THOLIC— Continued, 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  236  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  345  E. 


RSKtli  St 
Our  Ladv  of  Grace.  14  Stauton  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  229  W. 

14th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Hope,  156th  St.,  near 

Broadway. 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto,   303  Eliza- 
beth St. 
Our   Lady  of  Lourdes,  Convent 

Ave.  and  W.  142d  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  2504  Marion 

Ave. 
Our  Ladv  of  Mount  Carmel,  453 

E.  115tli  Si. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  E. 

1^7 tli  St.,  cor.  Belmont  Ave. 
Our  Ladv  of  Perpetual  Help,  321 

K.  61st  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Pity,  E.  151st  St.,nr. 

Morris  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Pompeii, 214  Bleecker 

St. 

Our  Lady  of  Solace,  White  Plains 

Bd.  and  Van  Nest  Ave. 
Our  Lady  ol  Sorrows,  105  Pitt  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Bosary,  7  State 

St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Scapular  of  Mt. 

Carmel,  341  E.  28th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Victory,  171st  St.  and 

Webster  Ave. 
Our  Ladv  of  Vilna,  568  Broome  St. 
Our   Lady  Queen  of  Angels,  228 

E.  113th  St. 
Our  Saviour,  183d  St.  &  Washing- 
ton A  ve. 
Resurrection,  282  W.  151st  St. 
Sacred  Heart,  Shakespeare  Ave., 

nr.  W.  169th  St. 
Sacred    Heart  of  Jesus,  447  W. 

51st  St. 
St  Adalbert's,  424  E.  156th  St. 
St.  Agnes,  143  E.  43d  St. 
St.  Alovsius.  215  W.  132d  St. 
St.  Alphousus,  312  \V.  Broadway. 
St.  Ambrose's.  515  W.  54th  St. 
St.  Andrew's,  Duane  St., cor.  City 

Hall  PL 
St.     Angela's,  Morris  Ave.   and 

163d  St. 
est.  Ann's,  112  E.  12th  St. 
St.  Ann's.  308  E.  110th  St. 
St.   Ansclm's,  677  TintOD  Ave 
St.  Anthony's,  826  E.  166th  St 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  153  Sullivan 

st 
St.Anthony,  Commonwealth  Ave. 

cor.  Mansion  A  ve. 
St.  Athanasius,  Tiffany,  cor.  Fox 

St. 

St.  Augustine's,  E.  i67thSt.,cor. 

Fulton  Ave. 
St.  Barnabas,  321  E.  241st  st. 
St.    Benedict  the    Moor,  313  W. 

53d  St. 
Bernard's,  882  W.  14th  St. 
Bt  Boniface's,  8823d  Ave. 
st.  Brendan's,  Hull  Ave.,  Bronx. 

Brigid'8,  128  Ave.  B. 
St.  Catherine  ofGenoa,W.lfi8d  St, 

ur.  \  msterdam  a  ve. 
St.    Catherine  of  Sienna,  420  E. 

69th  St. 
St.   Cecilia's.    E.   106th  St.,  near 

Lexington  Ave 
8t  Charles  I'.orromeo.W.  141st  Bt  . 

nr    7th  A  vp 
St.  Clare's. 488  W.  36th  St. 

.  Clemens,  -iii*  w.  4(ith  st. 
>t.  Coltimb  ■  W    26th  St. 

St.  Elisabeth's,  W.  I87tu  St.,  cor 

Broadway 


4th  St. 
St.  Frauces  of  Borne,  Bichardson 

Ave.,  Wakefield. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  139  E.  96th  St. 
st.  Francis  of  Assisi.139  W.31st  St. 
St.  Francis  Xavier,36  W.  16th  St. 
St.  Gabriel's,  312  E.  37th  St. 
St.  George's.  28  E.  7th  St. 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  90th.,  nr. 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  Park  Ave., 

cor.  E.  84th  St. 
St.  James's.  32  James  St. 
St.   Jean  Baptiste's,  76th  St.  and 

Lexinsrton  Ave. 
St.  Jerome's,  Alexander  Av.,  cor. 

138th  St. 
Si.  Joachim's,  24  Boosevelt  St. 
SI.  John  Baptist's.  209  W.  30th  St. 
St.  John  Chrysostom's,  167th  St. 

and  Hoe  Ave. 
St.  John  Evangelist's,  355  E.  55th 

St, 
St.  John  Nepomuk's,  350  E.  57th 

St. 
St.  John's,  2911  Kingsbridge  Ave. 
St.  John  the  Martyr,  254  E.  72d  St. 
St.  Joseph's,  59  6th  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  1943  Bathgate  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's  (German),408  E.87th 

St. 
St.  Joseph's,  125th  St.,  cor.  Colum- 
bus Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  46  Washington  St. 
St.  Leo's,  11  E.  28th  st. 
St.  Lucy's,  340  E.  104th  St. 
St.    Luke's.    E.    138th  St.,     near 

Cvpress  Ave. 
St.  Malaehy's,  243  W.  49th  St. 
St.  Margaret's,  Hiverdale. 
St.  Mark,  Evangelist.  63  W.  138th 

St. 
St.   Martin  of  Tours, E.  182d  St., 

cor.  Grote. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  529  E.  17th 

St. 
st.  Marv's.  438  Grand  St. 
St.  Mary's,  White  Plains  Boad. 
St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea,  City 

Island. 
St.  Matthew's,  W.67th  St.,  near 

Amsterdam  Ave. 
st.  Michael's,  418  W.  34th  St. 
St.  Monica's,  40H  E.  79th  St. 
st.  Nicholas  ol  l'olentiue,Andrews 

Ave.,  cor.  W.  Fordham  Bd. 
st.  Nicholas',  125  2d  st. 
st.  Patrick's.  Mott  St..  cor.  Prince 

St. 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  cor.  5th 

Ave.  and  50th  st. 
St.  Paul's.  121  E.  117th  St. 
St.  Paul  the  Apostle,   Columbus 
Ave.  and  YV.  6<ith  St. 

st.  Peter's,  20  Barclay  st. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  159th  St.  and 
St.  Ann   B  A\  e. 

St.  Philtp  Nerl'S,  Grand  Boule- 
vard and  Concourse,  opp.  E. 
302d  st. 

st.  Pins,  416  K.  lir.th  st. 

st.  Raphael's,  \\'.4lstst.,bet.l0th 

and  lltli    Avi's. 

st.  Raymond's,  Walker  Ave.,  cor. 

»tle  Hill  Ave. 
st.  Rltaol  I  ascia,  112< 'ollege  Ave. 
St.  Rocco,  Ik  Catharine  Slip. 
st.  Etoch's,  7W  !•:.  160th 
st.  Rose's,  Cannon  SI  .nr.  Broome. 
st.   Rose  ol   Lima,  w.  165th  st., 

near  A  msterdam  Ave. 
s:.  Stanislaus's,  lo:  7ih  St. 


ROMAN  CA  THOLIC— Continued. 

St.  Stephen's.  149  E  28th  St. 

St.  Stephen   of  Hungary,  420  E. 

14th  St. 
St.  Teresa's,  Butgers,  cor.  Henry 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  W.  118th 
St.,  near  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas' s,  loll  Tre- 
mont  Ave. 

St.     Valeu tine's,    E.     221st     St., 
Williamsbridge. 

St.  Veronica's,  Christopher  St., 
near  Greenwich. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  127  W.  23d  St. 

St.  Vincent  Ferrer,   871   Lexing- 
ton Ave. 

TransSgu ration,  25  Mott  St. 

RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX. 
St.  Marv's.  347  E.  14th  St. 
St.  Nicholas's,  15  E.  97th  St. 

SEVENTH- DA  Y  AD  VENTISTS 

Conference,  32  Union  Square  East. 
Bronx  English,  169th  St.  and  Bos* 

ton  Bd. 
Bronx  German,  169*4  Courtlandt 

Ave. 
Manhattan   Eng.,  145th  St.,  and 

Convent  Ave. 
Manhattan  German,  334 E.  86th  St. 
New  York  Harlem  (Col.),  184  YV. 

135th  St. 
New  York  Hungarian,  510  E.  6th 

St. 
New  York  Swedish,  E.  137th  St., 
near  Willis  Ave. 

UNITARIAN. 

Denominational  Headquarters, 
104  E.  20//t  St. 
All  Souls'  .4th  Av.  and  20th  St. 
Lenox  Ave.,   Lenox   Ave.,    cor. 

121st  St. 
Messiah,  E.    34th   St.,  cor.  Park 

Ave. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Charles  St., 41  Charles  St 

East  187th  St.,  E.  187th  St.    and 

Lorillard  PI. 
First,  16  YV.   108th  St. 
Second,  119  W.  12th  St. 
Washington  Heights,  172d  St.  and 

Audubon  Ave. 
West  44th  St.,  434  W.  44th  St. 

UNIVERSALIS!. 

Fou rth( Divine  Paternity), Central 
Park  West  and  76th  St. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

All  Night  Mission.  8  Bowery. 
Apostle  of  Faith  Mission,   227  W. 

61st  st. 
Armenian  Evangelical,    207    E. 

80th  st. 
Beacon    Light    Bescue    Mission, 

72  8d  Ave. 

Belle  Cooke  Mission,  221  E.  27th 

st. 
Bethany  Gospel  Mission,  Bryant 

Ave.  ,  cor.  ]<;.  i::'.d  st. 
Bowery  Mission, 227  Bowery. 
Broome    Street  Tabernacle,    395 

Broome  St. 
Catharine  Mission,  24  Cutharine 

Slip. 
Church  of  God,  19th  St.  and  8th 

A  ve. 
Catholic    Apostolic— Central,    417 

W.  oTthst.;  Harlem  (German), 

202  W.  H4th  St, 
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CHURCHES  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX— Continued. 


MISCELLANEOUS—  Continued. 

Chinatown  Midnight  Mission,  17 

Doyers  St. 
Christian    Israelites'   Sanctuary, 

108  1st  St. 
Christian  Mission,  45  W,  133d  St. 
Christ's  Mission.  031  W.57th  St. 
Church    ot"    Christ    (Scientist)  — 

First,  Central  Park  West,  cor. 

W.   96th    St.;   Second,    Central 

Park  West,    cor.  W.    68th   St. ; 

Third,  35  E.  125th  St.  ;  Fourth, 

600   \V.   181st   St.;   Fifth,    19  W. 

44th  St.  :  Sixth.  529  Park  Ave. 
Church  of  Healing  Christ,  47  W. 

72d  St.     (New  Thought.  ) 
Church  of    Son  of   Man,  227  E. 

104th  St. 
Church  of  the  Strangers,  W.  57th 

St.  and  8th  Ave. 
De  Witt  Memorial,  280  Rivington 

St. 
Doyers  St.  Mission,  17  Doyers  St. 
Ethical  Culture  Soc. ,  Central  Pk. 

W.  and  64th  St, 
Faith  Mission.  241  West  60th  St. 
First   C7th   Day    Bap.)    4th    and 

Tompkins  Sts. 
Five  Points  Mission,  63  Park  St. 


BAPTIS2. 
Temple.    3d    Ave., 


cor. 


Baptist 

Schermerhorn  St. 
Bay    Ridge   (Swedish),    257   Bay 

Ridge  Ave. 
Bedford  Heights,  Bergen  St.,  cor. 

Rogers  Ave. 
Berean  (colored),  Bergen  St.,  nr. 

Rochester  Ave. 
Bergen  St. ,  697  Bergen  St, 
Bethany  (colored),  Clermont  and 

Atlantic  Aves. 
Bethel    (colored),   3d   Ave.  and 

Warren  St. 
Borough  Park, 48th  St.  &  13th  Ave. 
Bush  wick  Ave  ,  Bushwick  Ave, 

cor.  Weirfield  St. 
Calvary,  14th  St.,  near 4th  Ave. 
Central,  AdelphiSt.,  nr.  Myrtle 

Ave. 
Concord  (colored),  Duffield  St., 

near  Myrtle  Ave. 
East  End,  Van  Sicklen  Ave.,  nr. 

Glenmore  Ave. 
Emmanuel.  Lafayette  Ave.,  cor. 

St.  James's  PI. 
Euclid  Ave.,  Euclid  Ave.,  cor. 

Hill  St, 
First,  11th  St.  and  Ely  Ave.,  L.  I. 

City. 
First,  Lee  Ave.,  cor.  Keap  St. 
First    Canarsie,   Remsen    Ave., 

Canarsie. 
First,  in  East  New  Yoi'k,  Hendrix 

St.,  nr.  Arlington  Ave. 
First  (col ored) ,  E .  15th  St. ,  Sheeps- 

head  Bay. 
First  German,  E.  D.,  Montrose* 

nr.  Union  Ave. 
First  German,  Prospect  Ave. ,  nr. 

6th  Ave. 
First  Italian,  16  Jackson  St. 
First  Nor.  Danish,  4th  Ave.  nr. 

32dSt, 
First  Swedish,  Dean  St.,  nr.  6th 

Ave. 
Grace,  6th  Ave.  and  53d  St. 
Greene  Ave. ,  Greene  Ave. ,  nr.' 

Lewis  Ave. 
Greenwood,  7th  Ave.  and  6th  St. 
Hanson  Place,  Hanson  PL  ,  cor. 

S.  Portland  Ave. 


MISCELLANEOUS  —  Continued. 

Funeral,  241  W.  23d  St. 
German  Mission.  334  E.  86th  St. 
Glad  Tidinsrs,  454  W.  42d  St. 
Gospel,  219  E.  59th  St. 
Gospel  Chapel,  305  W.  30th  St. 
Gospel  Hall,  843  Courtlandt  Ave. 
Gospel  Tabernacle,  44th  St,  and 

8th  Ave. 
Hebrew    Christian    Mission,   280 

Rivington  St. 
Hungarian  Reformed,  121  E.  7th 

St. 
Italian,  198  BleeckerSt. 
James  .Slip,  2  James  Slip. 
Japanese  Mission,  330  E.  57th  St. 
Latter  DaySaints.lol  W.  125th St. 
Lord's  Mission,  2417  Eighth  Ave. 
Mariners',  166  Eleveuth  Ave. 
McAulev's  Water  St.  Mission,  316 

Water  St. 
Metropolitan  Independent,  19  W. 

44th  St. 
Mission  of  the  Living  Waters,  291 

Third  Ave. 
New  Apostolic,  207  E.  120th  St. 
New    Church    (Swedenborgian), 

35th  St.  near  Park  Ave. 
New  Jerusalem,  114  E.  35th  St, 

CHURCHES    IN    BROOKLYN 

BAPTIST— Continued. 
Holy  Trinity  (colored),  595  Clas- 

son  Ave. 
Lefferts  Park,   76th  Stand  14th 

Ave. 
Lenox  Road,  Nostrand  Ave. ,  cor. 

Lenox  Road. 
McDonouirh  St, ,  Patchen   Ave. , 

cor.  McDonoughSt. 
Marcy  Ave. ,  Marcy  Ave. ,  cor. 

Putnam  Ave. 
Memorial,  8th  Ave.  and  16th  St. 
Prospect  Park,  Ave.  C  and  E.  4th 

St. 
Redeemer,    cor.  Cortelyou  Road 

aud  E.  18th  St. 
Second  German,  Evergreen  Ave., 

cor.  Woodbine. 
Sixth    Avenue,  6th  Ave.  and 

Lincoln  Place. 
Strong  Place,  Strong  Place,  cor. 

Degraw  St, 
Sumner  Ave. ,  Sumner  Ave. ,  cor. 

Decatur  St. 
Swedish  Ebenezer,  Herkimer  St. 

and  Schenectady  Ave. 
Tabernacle.  Clinton  St. ,  cor.  3d  PI. 
Trinity,  G  reen  e  Ave.  ,cor.  Patchen . 
Union,    Noble,    near  Manhattan 

Ave. 
Washington    Ave. ,    Washington 

Ave. ,  cor.  Gates  Ave. 
Wyckoff  Ave. ,  Wyckoff  Ave.  and 

Sunimerfield  St. 


MISCELLANEO  US— Continued. 
New  Thought,    32  W.43d  St. 
Olivet  Memorial,  63  2d  St. 
146th  St.  Mission,  146th  St.,  nr. 

3d  Ave. 
People's  Tabernacle,  52  E.102d  St. 
Redeemer's  Mission,  239  W.  145th. 

St. 
Salvation  Army  (see  Index). 
Seamen's  Christian  Association, 

399  West  St. 
Seventh    Day  Christian,  151   W. 

125th  St. 

Spanish  Evansr.,  9  Madison  Ave. 
Strachau,  Margaret,    Chapel,  105 

W.  27th  St. 
St.  Trinity  (Greek  Orthodox),  153 

E.  72d  St. 
True  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch, 

21  Bank  St. 
United  Christian,  33  W.  132d  St. 
Volunteers   of   America  (see 

Index). 
Waldensians,6th  Ave. and  20thSt. 
West-Side  Gospel  Mission,  269  \V. 

47th  St. 
Young  People's  Christian  Union, 

154  E.  54th  St. 


CONGREGA  TIONAL. 

Beecher  Memorial,  Herkimer  St. , 

nr.  Rockaway  Ave. 
Borough   Park,    49th  St.,  nr.    Ft. 

Hamilton  Ave. 
Bushwick  Ave..  Bushwick  Ave., 

cor.  Cornelia  St. 
Central,  Hancock  St.,  nr.  Frank- 
lin Ave. 
Clinton   Ave.,  Clinton  Ave.,  cor. 

Lafayette  Ave.;  Atlantic  Ave. 

Chapel,    Atlantic     and    Grand 

Aves. 
Evangel,    Bedford    Ave.     and 

Hawthorne. 
Flatbush,  Dorchester  Road,  cor. 

E.  18th  St. 
Iglesia  (Hispano-American),  873 

Greene  Ave. 


CONGREGA  TIONAL— Continued. 
Bangs  Highway,  Ocean  Ave.  and 

Avenue  P. 
Lewis    Ave.,    Lewis    Ave.,  cor. 

Madison  St. 
Mapleton  Park,  65th  St.  near  18th 

Ave. 
Nazarene,  412  Herkimer  St. 
Ocean  Avenue,  Ocean  Ave.  and 

Ave.  I. 
Park,  8th  Ave.,  cor.  2d  St. 
Parkville,  18th  Ave. ,   nr.  Ocean 

Boulevard. 
Pilgrim  (Swedish),   413  Atlantic 

Ave. 
Pilgrims.  Henry  St.,  cor.  Remsen.. 
Plymouth,  Orange  St.,  nr.  Hicks. 
Puritan,    Lafayette    Ave.,    cor. 

Marcy. 
Redeemer  (Italian),  156 Union  St. 
Rockaway  Ave. ,  Rockaway  Ave., 

nr.  Blake  Ave. 
South.  President  St.,  cor.  Court 

St.    ' 
St.  Mark's,  Decatur  St.  ,nr.  Ralph, 

Ave. 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York  Ave. 

and  Sterling-  PL 
Tabernacle,  326  55th  St. 
Tompkins  Ave. ,  Tompkins  Ave. , 

cor.  McDonough  St.    Park  Ave. 

Branch,  Park  Ave.,  cor.  Marcy. 
United,  Lee  Ave.,  cor.  Hooper  St. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 

Borough  Park,  12th  Ave.  and  45th 

St. 

First,  Sterling  PI.  and  7th  Ave. 
Flatbush,  Dorchester  Road  and 

Marlborough. 
Second,  Humboldt  St., nr. Nassau 

Ave. 

E  VANGELICAL  ASSOCIA  TION. 
Emanuel,  400  Melrose  St. 
Friedens,  Nichols  and  Ridgewood 

Aves. 
Glendale,  cor.  Central  Ave.  and 

Hooker  St  ^ 

Harrison  Ave.,  121  Harrison  Ave* 
st.  John's,  481  Linden  St. 
Salem's,  1200  Jefferson  Ave. 
St.  Paul' s,  541  Leonard  St. 
Zion's,  Liberty  Ave.,  nr.  Wyona. 

St. 
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FRIENDS. 

Friends  (Hicusite),  110  Schermer- 
horn  St. 

Soc.  Friends  (Orthodox),  Lafay- 
ette and  Washington  Aves. 
' }  i:i:m.  i x  E  i  a  no.  synod. 

Bethlehem,  Corteiyou  Rd. ,  at 
Ocean  Parkway. 

JEWISH. 

Ahawath  Scholom  Beth  Aron,  98 
SeholesSt. 

Anshe  Ernes,  136  Stanhope  St. 

Asifas  [srael,420WalIabout  St. 

Beth  El,  110  Noble  St. ,Greenpoiut. 

Belli  Elohim,  8tb  Ave.  and  Gar- 
field 1*1. 

Beth  Israel,  Harrison  St.,  nr. 
Court  st. 

Beth  Jacob,  S.  3d  St. ,  nr.  Marcy 
Avi'. 

BikurCholim,  Wyona,  nr. Fulton 

St. 

B'  nai  Jacob,  136  Prospect  Ave. 
Chebrah  Buei  Sbolorua,  148  Varet 

St. 
Emanuel  Temple,  14th  Ave.  and 

49th  St. 
Israel,    Bedford    and    Lafayette 

Aves. 
Lovers  of  Peace,  Leonard  St.,  cor. 

igg. 

Blount  Sinai,  State  and  Hoyt  Sts. 
Ohav  Sholom,  135Thatford  St. 
Ohav  Sholom,  19  Varet  st. 
Shaar  Zedek,  Putnam  Ave.,   nr. 

Sons  of  Israel,   Bay  22d  St. ,  nr. 

Benson  Ave. 
Temple  Beth  Elohim,  Keap  St. , 

n r.  Division  Ave. 
Temple    Beth     Emeth,    Church 

Ave.  and  Marlborough  Rd. 
LUTHERAN. 

Ascension,  13th  Ave.  and  51st  St. 

Advent,  E.  12th  St.  and  Ave.  P. 

Bethany  (Norwegian),  11th  Ave. 
and  60th  St. 

Bethlehem,  Htb  Ave.  and  51st  St. 

Bethlehem  (German), Marion  St., 
in.   lleid  Ave. 

Bethlehem,  3d  Ave.  and  Pacific 
st. 

Bethl<-h<-m  (Norwegian),  Russell 
St. ,  nr.  Nassau  Ave. 

Calvary,  Rochester  Ave., nr.  Her- 
kimer st. 

Christ  .10*4  Lafayette  Ave. 

Church  of<  tovenant,  218  Elm  Ave, 

Church  of  the  Epiphany,  831  Ster- 
ling Place. 

Church  of  Good  Shepherd,  1193 
Nosl  rand  A  ve. 

Church  of  Messiah,  129  Tin 

Church  of  :  ter,  1346  Sterling 

PI* 

City  Line  Mission,  Magenta  st. 

Emanuel,  7th  St.,  nr.  6th  Ave. 
phany.  Hi  Sterling  l'l. 
ulsb   Seaman's   Mission,    529 
Clinton 

Finnish, 44th  Bt.,near  7th  \ 

and.  -Nor.,  194  Kent  St. 

German  Evangelical,  schermer- 
horn  st. ,  nr.  <  'oari  St 

Good  Shepherd, 4th  Ave.  and  75th 
si. 
(d  Shepherd,  816  Fenimore  81 . 

Grace,  Bushwick  Ave.  and  Weir 
Held  st. 

Iminauuel,S.  9th  St.  nr.  Driggs 
Ave. 

Immanuel  (Swedish),  519  Leon- 
ard st. 

Incarnation,  54tb  St.  and  4th  Ave. 


L  CTHERAN— Continued. 
Mediator,  68th  St.  and  22d  Ave. 
Nativity,  787  Coney  Island  Ave. 
Norwegian  Seaman's, 111  Pioneer 

St. 
Our  Saviour  (Danish),  193  9th  St. 
Our  Saviour  (Eng.),  21  Covert  st. 
Our  Saviour  (Norwegian),  Henry 

St.,  n  r.  4th  PI. 
Redeemer,    Bedford  Ave.,    cor. 

Hewes  St. 
Redeemer,  1278  St.  John's  PI. 
Redeemer  (G.  S.),  Troy  Ave.  and 

Park  PI. 
Reformation,  Barbey  St.,  nr.  Ar- 


lington AV3. 


Salem's  Danish,  130  Prospect  Ave. 
Salem' s Swedish,  46th  St.,  nr.  4th 

Ave. 
St.  Andrew's,  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

and  Harman  St. 
St.  Barnabas'  s,  21  Lenox  St. 
St.  Jacobi's,  4th  Ave.  ,nr.  55th St. 
St  Johannes's.  193  Maujer  St. 
St.  John's,  84th  St.  and  16th  Ave. 
St.  John's,  New  Jersey  Ave.,  nr. 

Liberty  st. 
St.  John's,  Prospect  Ave. ,  nr.5th 

Ave. 
St  John's,  E.  D. ,  Milton  St.,  nr. 

Manhattan  Ave. 
St.  Luke's,  Washington  Ave.,  nr. 

De  Kalb  Ave. 
St.    Luke's,  Suydam  and  2d  Sts., 

-Woodhaven. 
St.  Mark's,  Bushwick  Ave.,  opp. 

Jeiferson  St. 
St.  Mark's, 26  E.  5th  St. 
St.    Matthew' s,    E.   92d   St.,   nr. 

Flatlands  Ave. 
St.   Matthew's  (German),  N.  5th 

St.,  nr.  Driggs  Ave. 
St  Matthew's,  6th  Av. ,  cor.  2d  St. 
St.    Paul's,  Knickerbocker  Ave., 

cor.  Palmetto  st. 
St.  Paul's.  Henry  St,  nr.  3d  PI. 
st.  Paul's  Conev  island, W.  5th  st. 
St.  Paul's,  E.  D.,  S.  5th  St.,  cor. 

Rodney  St. 
St.     Paul's    (Swedish),    392  Mc- 

Donough  St. 
St  Peter's,  Bedford  Ave.,  nr.  De 

Kalb  Ave. 
St.  Peter's,  94  Hale  Ave. 
St.  Stepben's,Newkirk  Ave. ,  cor. 

E.  28th  st. 
Tabor  (Swedish),  AshfordSt.,  nr. 

Qlenmore  .Ave. 
Trinity,  249  Degraw  St. 
Trinity  (Norwegian)  4th  Ave  and 

46th  st. 
Wartburg  chapel,  Georgia  Ave. 

and  Pulton  St.     . 
ZIou,  Henry  St.,  nr.  Clark  St. 
/ion,  Bedford,  nr.  Church  Ave. 
Ziou   (Sued,  i,  59th    St.    and   11th 

Zion  (Norwegian),  4th  Ave.  and 
68dSt 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 
Andrew's,    Richmond     St.,    nr. 

Et  na  a 
Bethel  ship  (Norwegian), 297  Car- 

roll  St. 
Borough  I 'ark, 50th  st.  ami  14th  Av. 
Buffalo  Ave.,  Butlalo  Ave.,  cor. 

Bergen  Bt 
Bushwick  Ave.,  Bushwick  Ave. , 

cor.  Madison  St 
Cropsey  A  \  >•..  (  Ave.,  nr. 

Bay  85th  st. 
Tie  Kalb  Ave.,  l),.  Kalh  Ave.,  nr. 

Franklin  A  ve. 
Bbeneaer  Wesleyan, 

Ave. 


118  Myrtle  St.  John's 
A 


JIETIIODTXT  EPISCOPAL— 
ConHmu  u. 

Eighteenth  St.,  18th  St..   nr.  5th 

Ave. 
Embury,  Decatur  St.,  cor.  Lewis 

Ave. 
FenimoreSt.,  Fenimore  St.,  near 

Rogers  A  ve. 
First,  Henry,  oor.  Clark  st. 
First  PL.  1st  PI. , cor.  Henry  St. 
Flatlands.    Flatlands  Ave.,  near 

Flat  bush  Ave. 
Fleet  St.,  43  Fleet  St. 
Fourth  Ave.,  4th  Ave.,  cor.  47th 

St. 
Goodsell,    Sheridan    Ave.,    cor. 

McKinley  Ave. 
Grace,  7th   Ave.,  cor.  St.  John's 

PI. 
Grace,  4th  and  Ovington  Aves. 
Gravesend,  Neck  Road  and  Van 

Sicklen  st. 
Greene    Ave.   (German),    1171 

Greene  Ave. 
Greenpoint,  Manhattan  Ave.  and 

Noble  St. 
Hanson  PL,  Hanson  PI.,  cor.  St 

Felix  St. 
Herkimer  St.,    Russell   PL    and 

Herkimer  St. 
Janes,  Reid  Av.,  cor.  Monroe  - 
Knickerbocker    Ave.,    Knicker- 
bocker Ave. ,  cor.  Ralph  St. 
New  York  Ave., New  York  Ave., 

cor.  Dean  St. 
Nostrand  Ave.,  Nostrand  Ave., 

cor.  QuincySt. 
Ocean  Parkway,  Ocean  Parkway, 

nr.  Foster  Ave. 
Prospect  Ave.,  Greenwood  aud 

Prospect  Aves. 
Sands  st  reet  Memorial . 
Sheepshead  Bay,  Voorbees  Ave., 

cor.  Ocean  Ave. 
Simpson,    Clermont   Ave.,    cor. 

Willoughbv  Ave. 
Sixth  Ave.,  8th  St.,  nr.  6th  Ave. 
South  Second,  191  s.  ad  st. 
South  Third  St.,  South  3d  St.,nr. 

Hewes  St. 
St.  James's,  84th  St., nr.  20th  Ave. 
St.    John's,   Bedford  Ave.,   cor. 

Wilson  St. 
St.  Mark's,  Ocean  Ave.  and  Bev- 
erly Rd. 
St.  Paul's  (German), Marcy  .*ve., 

cor.   Pen ii  st. 
Summerrield,  Washington  Ave., 

cor.  Greene  A  ve. 
Sunnier  Ave. ,  Sumner  Ave.,  cor. 

Van  Buren  St. 
Swedish  i'.ethany,TroyAve.  ,cor. 

Herkimer  St 
Swedish  Elim,48th  St.  and  7thAv, 
Swedish  Immanuel,  424   \)<:a\  St. 

Onion,  Leonard,  cor.  ConsePj 

St. 
Vanderveer  Pane,  ]•:.  Blst  Bt  and 

Glen  wood  ltd. 

Warren  St., Warren,  nr.  Smith  St 

Wesley,  Glenmore  Ave.,  cor.  ai- 

kins. 
Williams  Ave.,  William-  A  v>-  ,nr. 

Atlantic  Ave. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

AFRICAN. 

Bethel,  Schenectady  Ave.,  cor. 

I  >e;Ul    SI. 

BrldgeSt,  818Bridg 
i  irace,  882  <  Ilasson  A 
paj  ne    Memorial,    Atlantic    and 

Waverly  Aves. 
3t.  Jnmes'8,2283  Pitkin  Ave. 

Howard  and  Atlantic 
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METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

AFRICAN,  ZION. 

Fleet  St.,  Bridge  St.,  nr.  Myrtle 

Ave . 
First,  W.  3d  St.,  Coney  Island. 
Jones,  837  Bergen  St. 
Union,  Ralph  Ave.,  nr.  Bergen  St. 

METHODIST,  FREE. 
Brooklyn,  16th  St.,  nr.  4th  Ave. 
Hooper  St.  ,  76  Hooper  St. 

METHODIST,    PRIMITIVE. 
First,  Park  PI. ,  nr.  Nostrand  Av. 
Orchard,  49  Oakland  St. 

METHODIST,     PROTESTANT. 
Grace,    E.  92d  St.    and    Church 
Lane. 

PENTECOSTAL. 

Atlantic,  568  Atlantic  Ave.,  nr, 
4th  Ave. 

Bedford,  Ainslie  St.,  nr.  Man- 
hattan Ave. 

John  Wesley,  Saratoga  Ave.  and 
Sumpter  St. 

Nazarine,  Utica  Ave.,  bet.  Dean 
and  Bergen  sts. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
Ainslie  St. ,  nr.  Manhattan  Ave. 
Arlington  Ave. ,  cor.  Elton  St. 
Bay  Ridge,  81st  St. ,  cor.  2d  Ave. 

Fort  Hamilton  Branch,  94th  St, 

and  4th  Ave. 
Bedford,  Dean  St. ,  cor.  Nostrand 

Ave. 
Bethany,    McDonough    St.,    nr. 

Howard  Ave. 
Borough  Park,  46th  St.  and  15th 

Ave. 
Busb.wi.ck  Ave. ,  Bushwick  Ave. 

and  Menalian  St. 
Central,  Marcy  Ave. ,  cor.  Jeffer- 
son Ave. 
Classon  Ave. ,  Classon  Ave. ,  cor. 

Monroe  St. 
Cuyler,  358  Pacific  St. 
Duryea,  sterling  PI.  and  Under- 
bill Ave. 
Ebenezer,  Stockholm  St.,  nr.  St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
Fifth  German,   Halsey   St.,    nr. 

Central  Ave. 
First,  Henry  St.,  nr.  Clark  St. 
First  of  Beusonhurst,  23d  Ave.  and 

83d  St. 
First  (German,  Leonard  St.,  cor. 

Sta^0"  St. 
Flatbush,   E.  23d  St. ,  nr.  Foster 

Ave. 
Franklin  Ave. ,  165  Franklin  Ave. 
Friedens'     Kirche,      Wiiloughby 

Ave. ,  nr.  Broadway. 
Glenmore  Ave.,  Glenmore  Ave. , 

cor.  Doscher  St. 
Grace,  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  cor.  Jef- 
ferson Ave. 
Greene  Ave.,  Greene  Ave.,   nr. 

Reid  Ave. 
Home  Crest,  cor.  Ave.  T  and  E. 

15th  St. 
Irving  Square,  Weirfield  St.  and 

Hamburg  Ave. 
Lafayette  Ave.,  Lafayette  Ave.. 

cor.  S.  Oxford  St. 
Lefferts  Park,  15th  Ave.  and  72d 

St. 
Memorial,  7th  Ave. , cor.  St.  John' s 

PI. 
Mount  Olivet,  Evergreen  Ave. , 

cor.  Troutman  St. 
Noble  St. ,  Noble  St. ,  cor.  Lori- 

mer  St. 
Olivet,  Bergen  St.,  nr.  6th  Ave. 
Parkside,4U  Lenox  Rd. 


PR ES B  YTERIAN—  Cont inurd . 
Prospect  Heights,  8th  Ave. ,  cor. 

loth  St. 
} Ross  St. ,  Ross  St. ,  nr.  Lee  Ave. 
|Spencer   Memorial,    Clinton   St. , 

cor.  Remsen  St. 
Siloam,  406  Lafayette  Ave. 
South,  24th  St.,  nr.  4th  Ave. 
South  Third  St.,  S.   3d  St.,  cor. 

Driggs  Ave. 
Throop  Ave. ,  Throop  Ave.  and 

Macon  St. 
Wells  Memorial,  Glenwood  and 

Argyle  Rds. 
Westminster,  Clinton  St. ,  cor.  1st 

PI. 
Wyckoff  Heights,  Harman  St 

nr.  St.  Nicholas  Ave. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN. 
E.  Brooklyn,  Eldert's  Lane  and 

Etna  St. 
Knox.  6th  Ave.  and  48th  St. 
Second,  Atlantic  Ave.  ,cor.  Bond 

St. 
South,  6th  Ave.  and  72d  St. 
Westminster,  Bainbridge  St.  and 

Hopkinson  Ave. 

PR 0  TES TA  X T  EPISCOPAL. 

Frederick  Burgess,  Bishop, 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Advent,  75th  St.  and  17th  Ave. 

All  Saints' ,  7th  Ave. ,  cor.  7th  St. 

Annunziazione,  66th  St.,  nr.  13th 
Ave. 

Ascension,  Kent  St.,  nr. Manhat- 
tan Ave. 

Atonement,  17th  St.,  nr.  5th  Ave. 

Calvary,  966  Bushwick  Ave. 

Christ,  E.  D. ,  Bedford  Ave. ,  nr. 
Division  A  ve. 

Christ,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Harrison 
St. 

Christ    Chapel,   Wolcott  St.,  nr. 
Van  Brunt  St. 

Christ,  2d  Ave. ,  cor.  74th  St. 

Epiphany,  Ave. R  and  E.  17th  St. 

Good  Shepherd,  McDouough  St., 
nr.  Lewis  Ave. 

Grace,  E.  D. ,  Conselyea  St. ,  nr. 
Lorimer  St. 

Grace.  Hicks  St. ,  cor.  Grace  Court. 

Holy  Apostles,  Greenwood  Ave., 
cor.  Prospect. 

Holy  Comforter  Chapel,  44  Debe- 
voiseSt. 

Holy  Cross  Mission,  176  St.  Nicho- 
las Ave. 

Holy  Spirit,  Bay  Parkway,   cor. 
82d  St. 

Holy  Trinity,    Clinton  St.,    cor. 
Montague  St. 

Incarnation,  Gates  Ave. ,  nr.  Clas- 
son Ave. 

Messiah,  Greene  Ave.,  cor.  Cler- 
mont Ave. 

Nat ivity, Ocean  A v.and  Avenue  E. 

Redeemer,  Pacific  St. ,  cor.   4th 
Ave. 

St.  Alban'  s,  A  ve.  F,  cor.  E.  94th  St. 

St.Andrew's,50thSt.and4th  Ave. 

St.  Ann's,  Clinton,  cor.  Living- 
ston St. 

St.  Augustine's,  St.  Edward's  St. , 
nr.  Myrtle  Ave. 

St.  Barnabas'  s,  Belmont  Ave.  and 
Elton  St. 

St.   Bartholomew's,    Pacific  St., 
cor.  Bedford  Ave. 

St.  Clement' s,  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
cor.  Liberty. 

St.  Gabriel's,  Hawthorne  St.,  nr. 

Nostrand  Ave. 
St.    George's,    Marcy  Av. ,    cor. 

Gates. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL— 
Continued. 

St.   James's,  St.  James  PI.,  cor. 

Lai  aye  i  te  Ave. 
St.  John  the  Baptist's,  Parkville. 
St.  John's.   St.    John's  PL,    cor. 

7th  Ave. 
St.     John's,    99th  St.,    cor.   Fort 

Hamilton  Ave. 
St.  John's  Chapel,  Atlantic  Ave. , 

cor.  Albany. 
St.  Jude'  s,  55th  St..  nr.  13th  Ave. 
St.  Lydia's,  Glenmore  Ave.  and 

Crystal  St. 
St.  Mark's,  Adelphi  St.,  nr.  De 

Kalb  Ave. 
St.    Mark's„Brooklyn  Ave.  and 

Eastern  Parkway. 
St.  Martin's,  President  St.,  cor. 

Smith. 
St.  Mary's,  Classon, nr.  Willou^h- 

by  Ave. 
St.    Matthew's,    McDonough   St. 

aud  Tompkins  Ave. 
St.  Matthias' s,E.  23d  St.,  Sheeps- 

head  Bav. 
St. Michael' s,High  St.,  nr.  Gold  St. 
St.  Paul'.-,  Clinton  St.,cor.Carroll. 
St.  Paul's,  Church  Ave. , cor.  St. 

Paul's  PI. 
St.  Peter's,  State  St. ,  nr.  Bond  St 
St.   Phebe's,  De  Kalb  Ave.,  opp. 

Fort  Greene  PI. 
St. Philip' s,  11th  Ave.  , cor.  80th  St. 
St.  Philip's  Chapel.  Dean  St.,  nr. 

Troy  Ave. 
St.  Simon's,  Ave.  K.  and  E.  12th 

St. 
St.  Stephen's,  Patchen  Ave. , cor. 

Jefferson  Ave. 
St.    Thomas's,    Cooper  St.,    cor. 

Bushwick  Ave. 
St  Timothy's,  Howard  Ave.  ,nr. 

Atlantic  Ave. 
Transfiguration,  Ridgewood  and 

flail  road  Aves. 
Trinity,     Arlington     Ave.,     nr. 

Schenck  Ave. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL. 

Grace,  Herkimer  St. ,  nr.  Saratoga 
Ave. 

Peoples,  Onderdonk  Ave.  and 
Grove  St. 

Reconciliation,  Jefferson  Ave. , 
cor.  Nostrand  Ave. 

Redeemer,  Wood  haven  Ave., 
Woodhaven. 

Redempt  ion,  Leonard  St. ,  nr.  Nor- 
man Ave. 

REFORMED. 

Bay  Ridge,  Ridge  Boulevard  and 

80th  St. 
Bethany     Reformed,     Clermont 

Ave.,  nr.  Willoughby  Ave. 
Church  of  Jesus,  64  Ralph  St. 
Dutch  Evang.,Couklin  Ave.,  Can- 

arsie. 
First,  7th  Ave. ,  cor.  Carroll  St. 
Flatbush  (First),  Flatbush  Ave., 

cor.  Church  Ave. 
Flatbush     (Second)       (German), 

Church  Ave.  ,cor.  Bedford  Ave. 
Flatlands,  Kouwenhoven  PI.  ,nr. 

E.  4Cth  St, 
Grace,  Lincoln  Rd.,  cor.  Bedford 

Ave. 
Gravesend,  E.  1st  St.  and  Ave.  V. 
Greenwood,  7th  Ave.,  cor.  45th  St. 
Heights,  Church  on  the,  Pierre- 

pont  St. ,  nr.  Henry. 
Kent  St. ,  Kent  St.,  nr.  Manhattan 

Ave.  ;    Children's   Mission,  125 

Eagle  St. 
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CHURCHES  IN  BROOKLYN— Continued. 


REFORMED— Continued. 
New  Brooklyn,  Herkimer  St.,  cor. 

Dewey  PI. 
New  Lots,  New  Lots  Road,  cor. 

Schenck  Ave. 
New  Utrecht,  18th  Ave.,  nr.  83d  St. 
Ocean    Hill,  Herkimer  St.,    cor. 

Hopkinson  St. 
Old     Bushwick,    Conselyea     and 

Humboklt  Sts. 
South,  4th  Ave.  and  55th  St. 
St.  Petri,  Union  Ave.  cor.  Scholes 

St. 
S.  Bushwick,  Bushwick  Ave.  and 

Him  rod  St. 
TweKth  st. ,12th  St..  nr.  5th  Ave. 
Williamsburg,  Bedford  Ave.,  cor. 

ClvmerSt. 
Woodlawn, Ave.  M  and  B.  9th  St. 

REFORMED  IN  U.  S. 

Christ  Evang.,  54  WyonaSt. 

Evang.  Reformed,  cor.  Grove  and 
Onderdonk  Aves. ,  Kidgewood. 

German  Emauuel,  410  Graham 
Ave. 

Redeemer,  Jamaica  and  Wood- 
haven  Aves. 

St.  Luke' s,  53  Sutton  St. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 
C.  E.  McDonnell.  Bishop. 

All  Saints'  (German),  Throop 
Ave.,  cor.  Thornton  St. 

Annunciation  of  theB.  V.  M.  (Ger- 
man), N.  5th  St.,  cor.  Have- 
meyerSt 

Assumption  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  Cran- 
berry st. 

Blessed  Sacrament,  Fulton  St. , 
cor.  Euclid  Ave. 

Chapel  of  St.  John's  Home,  St. 
Mark's  Ave. ,  cor.  Albany  Ave. 

Chapel  of  Si.  Mary's  Female  Hos- 
pital. 155  Dean  St. 

Chapel  of  st.  Mary's  General  Hos- 
pital, liochesterand  St.  Mark's 
Aves. 

Chapel  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital. 
Henry  St. ,  cor.  Congress  St. 

Chapel  <>f  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Hopkinson  Ave.  .cor.  Pacific  St 

Cbapel  of  the  Precious  Blood, 
Fort  Hamilton  Ave. 

Chapel  of  the  VisitatiouConvent, 
89lli  st.  and  2d  Ave. 

Epiphany.  100-104  South  9th  St. 

Fourteen  Holy  .Martyrs,  Central 
Ave.,  cor. Covert  St. 

Guardian  Angel,  Ocean  Parkway, 
n r.  Neptune  Ave. 

Holy  Cross,  Church  Ave.,  nr. 
Rogers. 

Holy  Family  f-lovak),  Nassau 
Ave.,  nr.  16th  St. 

Holy  Family, llockaway Ave., ami 

Holy  Family  (German),  UthSt, 

cor.  4th  Ave. 
Holy  Innocents,  E.  17th  St.  and 
Beverly  Kd. 

Holy    .Name  of  Jesus,  9th   Ave., 

cor.     Prospect  Ave. 
Holy  Rosary,  L'hauncey  St .,  Iteid 

Ave. 

Immaculate  Conception,  Leonard 

st. ,  cor.  Maujer. 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Fort 

Hamilton  \  re. ,  cor.  E.  41  b 
Most  Holy  Trinity  (German),  1)9 

Montrose  Ave. 

Nati v Ity,  Classon  Ave. , cor.  Madi- 
son St. 

Our  Lady  of  Angels,4th  Ave^cor. 
74th  St. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC— Continu,  d. 
Our  Lady  of  Charity,  Dean  St. 

and  Schenectady  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation  (Polish), 

Metropolitan  Ave.  and  Berrv  st. 
Our  Lady  of  Czastohowa  (Polish), 

25th  St.,  nr.4th  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  Put- 
nam, nr.  Ralph  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  73d  St. 

and  15th  Ave. 
Our   Lady  of  Loretto  (Italian), 

Pacific  St. ,  cor.  Sackman  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Lonrdes,    De  Sales 

PI.,  nr.  Broad  way. 
Our  Lady  of  Merc}7,  Schermer- 

horn  St.,  nr.  Bond. 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,   X. 

8th  St.  and  Union  Ave. 
Our  Lady  of   Peace  (Italian),  526 

Carroll  St. 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  5th 

Ave.,  nr.  69th  St. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  of  Pom- 
peii, Seigel  St. 
Our   Lady   of    the   Presentation, 

Rockaway  Ave.  ,cor.  St.  Mark's 

Ave. 
Our  Lady  of  Refuge,  Ocean  and 

Foster  Aves. 
Our  Lady  of  Solace.  W.17th  St.  and 

Mermaid  Ave.,  Coney  Island. 
Our   Lady  of    Sorrows.    Morgan 

Ave.  and  Harrison  PI. 
Ou  rLady  of  Victory,  Throop  Ave., 

cor.  MeDonoughSt. 
Sacred  Heart,  Barren  Island. 
Sacred  Heart,  Clermont  Ave. ,  nr. 

Park  Ave. 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 

Degraw  and  Hicks  Sts. 
Spanish  Mission,  38  Front  St. 
St.  Agnes's,  Hoyt  St.,  cor.  Sack- 

ett 
St.  Aloysius's,    Onderdonk    Ave. 

and  Stanhope  St. 
St.  Alphousus's,  177  Kent  Ave. 
St.    Ambrose's,  Tompkins  Ave. , 

cor.  De  Kalb  Ave. 
St.  Anne's,  Front  St. ,  cor.  Gold. 
St.  Anthony  of  l'adua,  Manhattan 

Ave.,  and  Milton  St. 
st.    Athanasius's,  22d  Ave.    and 

63d  St. 

St.  Augustine's,  6th  Ave.  and  Ster- 
ling PI. 
st.  Barbara's,  Central  Ave.,  cor. 

BleeckerSt. 
St.   Benedict's  (German),  Fulton 

St.  ,  nr.  Ralph  Ave. 
st.  Bernard' 8  (German),  Rapelye 

SL  ,  cor.  Hicks. 
St.    Blaise's,  Kingston  Ave.  and 

Maple  St. 

St.  Boniface's  (German),  Duflieid 

St.,    n  r.  WillOUghby  St. 
st.     Brendan's,    Ave.  O  and  E. 

12th  st. 
st.  Brigld's.  Linden  St.,  cor.  St. 

Nicholas  Ave. 
st.  Castmlr's  (Polish),  40  Greene 

Ave. 

St   Catherine  of  Alexandria,  41st 

St.  and  Ft   Hamilton  Parkway. 

St  Catherine  of  Genoa,  H24  k.  4oth 

st. 
St    ''ocilin's,  X.    Henry  St,  cor. 

Herbert  st. 
st.   Charles   Borromeo's,   Sidney 

Pi.,  cor.  Livingston  Si . 
St.  Columbkille's,  140-146  Dupont 

St. 

st.  ECdward's,    St  Edward'sSt., 
cor.  Leo  PL 


ROMAN  CA  THOLIC—Contin ued. 
St.    Elias's,    Leonard    St.,   near 

Greenpoint  Ave. 
St.    Fin  bar's,    Bay  20th   St.   and 

Bath  Ave. 
St  Francis  de  Chantal,  57th  St., 

nr.  13th  Ave. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Lincoln  Rd. 

and  Nostrand  Ave. 
St  Francis  Xavier's,  Carroll  St. , 

cor.  6th  Ave. 
St.  Gabriel's,  New  Lots  Rd.  and 

Liu  wood  St. 
St.     George's    ( Lithuanian),    225 

High  st. 
St.  Gregory's,  Brooklyn  Ave.  and 

St.  John's  PI. 

St.  Ignatius's,  Xostrand  Ave.  and 
Carroll  St. 

St.    James's  Pro-Cathedral,   Jay 

St. ,  cor.  Chapel  St. 
St.  Jerome's,  cor.    Xewkirk  and 

Nostrand  Aves. 

St.  JohuCantius,  BlakeandNew 

Jersey  Aves. 
St  John  the  Baptist's,  Willough- 

by  Ave. ,  nr.  Lewis  Ave. 
St.  John  theEvaugelist's,21stSt, 

nr.  5th  Ave. 

St  John  s  Chapel,  Clermont  Ave., 

nr.  Greene  Ave. 
St.  Joseph's,  Pacific  St ,  nr.  Van- 

derbilt  Ave. 
St.    Leonard    of   Port    Maurice's 

(German  |    Hamburg  Ave.,  cor. 

Jefferson  St. 
St.  Louis's  (French),  Ellery  St., 

nr.  Xostrand  Ave. 
St.  Lucy's  (Italian),  Kent  Ave. , 

nr.  Park  Ave. 

St.  Malachy's,  VanSicklen  Ave., 

nr.  Atlantic  Ave. 
St.  Mark's,E.  14th  St.  and  Shore 
Rd. 

St    Martin    of  Tours',   Knicker- 
bocker Ave.  and  Hancock  St, 

St  Mary's,  85th  St.,  cor.  23d  Ave. 

St    Mary's  Queen  of  Angels,  S. 
4th  and  RoebliugSts. 

St.  Mary  J  s  star  of  the  Sea,  Court 
st .,  cor  Lucpier. 

St.  Mary  the  Virgin's  (Greek  Mel- 
chrite),  84  State  St. 

St.   Matthew's,  Utiea  Ave.,   cor. 
Lincoln  PI. 

St.   Matthias's,  Elm  Ave.,   near 
Woodward. 

St  Michael's, 4th  Ave.,cor.42d  St. 

st.  Michael's  Archangel  ( I  talian), 
Concord  St.,  cor.  Gold  St 

st.   Michaels' 8  1 1  lerman),  Jerome 
St.,  n r.  Liberty  Ave. 

st.    Nicholas's  (German),  Devoe 
st. ,  cor.  (  dive  st. 

St.    Patrick's,    Kent  Ave. ,  cor. 
Wilioughby  Ave. 

St.  Patrick's",  96th St,  c.  4th  Ave. 

St  Paul's,  Court  st ,  cor.  Congress 
st. 

St.  Peter's,  Hicks  St,  cor.  War- 
ren st. 

s>  Peter  and  Paul's,  WvtheAve., 
n  r.  S.  Bd  St. 

St   ROCCO  (Italian),  27th  St.,  nr. 
4th  Ave. 

st.    Koch  (Italian),  22d  St, nr.  3d 
A  v» '. 

st.  Rosalia's  (Italian),  62dSt  and 

14th  Ave. 
st.  Itose  ol  tima's. LawrenceAve., 

Park\  die. 

st.  Saviour's, 6th  St.  and  8th  Ave. 

ss.  Simon  and. I  tide,  Ave.  T  and 
Van  sicklen  St 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC-Conlinued. 
St.    Stanislaus's  (Scandinavian), 

14th  St.,  nr.  6th  Ave. 
St.    Stanislaus's  (Polish),   Driggs 

Ave.,  n r.  Humboldt  St. 
St.    Stephen's,  Summit  St.,  cor, 

Hicks  St. 
St.  Teresa's,   Classon   Ave.,  cor 

Sterling  PI. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas's,  4th  Ave. 

cor.  9th  St. 
St.    Thomas  Aquinas's,  Flatbush 

ami  Flatlands  Aves. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  N.  6th  St. 

iir.  Driggs  Ave. 
Transfiguration,  Hooper  St.,  cor. 

INI  a  icy  Ave. 
Visitation  of  theB  .V.  M. ,  Verona 

St. ,  cor.  Richards  St. 
SE  I  rKi\  Til-  DAY  AD  VENTISTS 
Danish- Norwegian, 675  Hicks  St. 
German,  1831  Gates  Ave. 
English,  BaiubridgeSt.  and  Hop- 

kinson  Ave. 
No.  2  (Colored),  1661  Bean  St. 

S  WEDENBO  EG  I  A  X. 
Church  of  New  Jerusalem,  Mon- 
roe PI.  and  Clark  St. 
First   (German),     Jefferson    and 

Knickerbocker  Aves. 
Second  (German),  Gates  Ave.  and 

Broadway. 


UNITARIAN. 

Fourth,  E.  19th  St.  ,c.  Beverly  Rd. 

Saviour,  PierrepontSt.,  cor.  Mon 
roe  PI.     Willow  Place  Chapel. 

Second,  Clinton  St.,  cor.  Congress 
St. 

Unity  Third,  Gates  Ave. ,  cor.  Ir- 
ving PI. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

All  Souls'  Church,  Ditmas  and 
Ocean  Aves. 

Church  of  Ou  r  Father,  Grand  Ave. , 
cor.  Lefferts  PI. 

Church  of  the  Good  Tidiners,  Madi- 
son St.,  cor.  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brooklyn  Spiritual  Soc.,28Quincy 

St. 
Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  17  Hicks  St. 
Christian  Church  of  the  Evangel., 

678  Leonard  St. 
Christian  Missionary  Alliance.  44 

NevinsSt. 
Church   of  the  Covenanters,  452 

Monroe  St. 
Church  of  Divine  Light,  Quincy 

St. .  nr.  Reid  Ave. 
Church   of    the  Second   Advent, 

Greene  Ave.,nr.  Tompkins  Av. 


Continued. 
,  Academy 


MISCELLANEOUS- 

Ethical   Culture  Soc 

of  Music. 
First  Brethren,  354  60th  St. 
First  Christian  Science,  Dean  St. 

and  New  York  Ave. 
First  Free  Baptist,  Keap  St. .  cor. 

Ma  icy  Ave. 
Gospel  Mission,  106  Powers  St. 
Grace  Gospel,  Bainbridge  St.,nr. 

Saratoga  Ave. 
Latter-Day  Saints,  Park  PI.  and 

Schenectady  Ave. 
Lighthouse,  Myrtle  Ave. and  Hart 


St. 


/ 


Mesarole,  128  Meserole  Ave. 
Moravian,    Jay  St.,    nr.    Myrtle 

Ave. 
New  Thought,  76  Hanson  PI. 
Norwegian  Evan.  Free.loth  St  and 

4th  Ave. 
People' s,  77  Sutton  St. 
Second  Christian  Science,  86th  St. 

and  Fort  Hamilton  Ave. 
South  Brooklyn  Gospel,  4th  Ave. , 

cor.  56th  St. 

St.  Nicholas's,  Greek  Orthodox. 

301  Pacific  St. 
Vanderveer  Park,  New  York  Av„ 

and  Ave.  D. 


BAPTIST. 
First,  Hamilton  and  "Westervelt 

Aves.,  New  Brighton. 
Mariners'    Harbor,   Union  Ave., 

Mariners'  Harbor. 
New  Dorp,  New  Dorp. 
Park,  Port  Richmond. 
St.   Philip's  (col.),  Elm  St.,  Port 

Richmond. 
South,  Main  St.,  Tottenville. 

CONGREGA  TIONAL. 

Norwegian  Free  Evang.,  West 
New  Brighton. 

L  ETHER  AN. 

German,  New  Brighton. 

German  Evan.,  106  Beach  St., 
Stapleton. 

German  Evan.  Luth.  Emanuel, 
New  Spriugville. 

Our  Saviour's,  Port  Richmond. 

Scand.  Lutheran  Zion,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

Scand.  Lutheran,  New  Brighton. 

Scand.  Lutheran,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 

St.  John's,  Port  Richmond. 

St.  Paul'sGer.  Eng,  Caroline  and 
Cary  Aves.,  West  New  Brighton. 

Swedish  Luth.,  Port  Richmond. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 
Asbury,    Richmond   Ave.,   New 

Spriugville. 
Bethel,  Amboy  Rd.  and  Church, 

Tottenville. 
Dickinson.  J.inolenmville. 
Grace,   213  Heberton    Ave.,  Port 

Richmond. 
Graniteville,  Graniteville. 
Kiugsley,  Stapleton. 
St.  James's,  Rosebank. 
St.  John's,  Rossville. 
St.  Mark's,  Pleasant  Plains. 
St.  Paul's,  Amboy  Ave.,Totten- 

ville. 


CHURCHES    IN    RICHMOND 

METHOD  TST  EPISCOPAL— 

Continued. 

Summerfield,  Mariners'  Harbor. 

Trinity,  Prospect  and  Elizabeth. 

West  New  Brighton. 
Wan  dell,  Concord. 
Woodrow,  Rossville. 

MORA  VIAN. 

First,  Osgood  Ave., Stapleton. 
Great  Kills,  Hillside  Ave. 
Moravian  Collegiate,    Richmond 

Turnpike,  Castleton  Corners. 
New  Dorp,  Richmond  Rd.,  New 

Dorp. 

PR  ESB  YTERIAN. 

Calvary,  Bement  and  Castleton 
Aves.,  West  New  Brighton. 

First,  cor.  Brownell  and  Tomp- 
kins Aves.,  stapleton. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

All  Saints',  Central  Ave.,  Mari- 
ners' Harbor. 

Ascension,  West  New  Brighton. 

Christ,  Franklin  Ave.  and  2d  St., 
New  Brighton. 

Holy  Comforter,  Eltingville. 

Italian  Mission,  Port  Richmond. 

St.  Andrew's,  Church  andMill 
Rds. ,  Richmond. 

St.  John's,  New  York  Ave.,  Clif- 
ton. 

St.  Luke's,  Shore  Rd.  and  St. 
Luke's  Ave  ,  Rossville. 

St.  Mary's,  Davis  Ave.,  West 
New  Brighton. 

St.  Paul's  Memorial, 93  St.  Paul's 
Ave.,  Tompkinsville. 

St.  Simon's  Chapel,  Concord. 

St.  Stephen's,  Bentley  Manor, 
Tottenville. 

Trinity,  3d  St.,  New  Dorp. 

REFORMED. 
Brighton  Heights,  St.  George. 
Dutch,  Port  Richmond. 


REFORMED— Continued. 
Huguenot,  Huguenot  Park. 
Mariners'    Harbor,    Mariners' 

Harbor. 
St.  Peter's,  Kreischerville. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 
Blessed  Sacrament,  Manor  Road. 
Chapel,  Sand  Lane,  Rosebank. 
Immaculate  Conception,  Targee 

St. ,  Stapleton. 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation,  Tomp- 
kinsville. 
Our  Lady' of  Good  Counsel, 

Grymes  Hill. 
Our  Lady   Help    of    Christians, 

Tottenville. 
Our    Lady    of    Mount    Carmel, 

Castleton     Ave.,    West    New 

Brighton. 
St.  Adelbert,  John  St.,  Port  Rich- 
mond. 
St.  Anthony's,  Decker  Ave.,  Lin- 

oleumville. 
St.  Clement's,  Mariners'  Harbor. 
St.  .loachimand  St.  Ann  Chapel, 

Mt.  Loretto. 
St.    John    Baptist    de    la    Salle, 

Stapleton. 
St.    Joseph,    Washington    Ave., 

Rossville. 
St.  Joseph  (Italian),  94  St.  Mary 

Ave.,  Rosebank. 
St.  Mary's.  Clifton. 
St.  Mary  of  the  Assumption,  Port 

Richmond. 
St.    Patrick,  45  Garretson   Ave., 

Richmond. 
St.    Peter,   St.  Mark's  PL,  New 

Brighton. 
Sacred  Heart,  West  New  Br' ton. 

MISCELLANEO  US. 
First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist, 

67  Stuyvesant  PL,  New  Br' ton. 
Ch.  of  the  Redeemer  (Unitarian), 

Clinton  Ave.,  New  Brighton. 


BIBLE    STATISTICS. 

There  exist  to-day  at  least  108  translations  of  the  entire  scriptures;  if  a  tial  translations  are 
added  the  total  will  reach  nearly  500. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Turner's  "Handbook  of  the  Bible"  says:  The  Old  Testament  contains  39  books, 
929  chapters,  23, 214  verses,  592.438  words,  2,738,100  letters.  The  New  Testament  contains  27 
books,  260  chapters,  7.950  verses,  182,253  words,  933,380  letters.  The  entire  Bible  contains  66 
books,  1,189  chapters, 31 164  verses,  774,692  words,  3,671,480  letters. 


832  Information  About  the   City  of  New   York, 

HACK    AND    CAB    FARES    IN    MANHATTAN    BOROUGH. 

The  legal  rate  of  fare,  of  which  an  official  copy  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Licenses,  and 
carried  by  every  licensed  hackman,  shall  be  as  follows: 

Mileage  rates  charged  for  general  driving. 

Maximum  rates  of  fare  shall  be  as  follows: 

Motor  Vehicles  (Except  Sight-Seeing  Cars) — For  not  more  than  two  passengers:  For  the 
first  half-mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  30  cents;  for  each  succeeding  one-quarter  mile,  or  any  fraction 
thereof,  10  cents.  For  three  or  more  passengers:  For  the  first  half-mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof, 
40  cents;  for  each  succeeding  one-sixth  iv=lle.  or  any  fraction  thereof.  10  cents. 

Sight-Seeing  Cars — No  rates  are  hereby  established  for  sight-seeing  cars,  but  a  schedule  of  the 
rates  charged  for  each  trip  shall,  before  the  trip,  be  prominently  displayed  upon  the  car,  and  a  charge 
greater,  or  attempt  to  charge  any  passenger  a  sum  greater  than  that  set  forth  In  said  schedule  shall 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  ordinance. 

Morse-Drawn  Vehicles — For  cabs:  For  the  first  mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  50  cents;  for  each 
succeeding  one-half  mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  20  cents.  For  coaches:  For  the  first  mile,  or  any 
fraction  thereof,  70  cents;  for  each  succeeding  one-half  mile,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  30  cents.  Hourly 
rates  (applying  only  to  horse-drawn  vehicles  when  shopping  or  calling,  and  not  Including  park  or 
road  driving,  nor  driving  more  than  five  miles  from  starting  point):  For  the  first  hour,  or  any  part 
thereof,  Si. 50;  for  each  additional  one-half  hour,  50  cents.  In  case  of  public  hacks  on  which  taxi- 
meters are  not  affixed,  when  driving  on  the  numbered  streets  or  numbered  and  lettered  avenues 
In  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  twenty  blocks  north  and  south,  and  seven  blocks  between  the  num- 
bered and  lettered  avenues  constitute  a  mile  for  the  purpose  of  this  ordinance.  The  rate  card,  as 
Erovlded  for  hereafter,  shall  state  the  number  of  blocks  constituting  a  mile  In  the  Borough  of  Man- 
attan. 

Applying  Both  to  Motor-Driven  and  Horse-Drawn  Vehicles:  For  waiting  time  at  the  rate  of 
SI. 50  per  hoar.  For  each  piece  of  luggage  carried  outside,  20  cents.  No  charge  shall,  however,  be 
in  i  to  for  hand  bags  and  suit  cases.  Ferriage  and  tolls  In  all  cases  to  be  paid  by  the  party  using  the 
vehicle. 

,y  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or  any  charge  or  any  attempt  to  charge  any  pas- 
senger a  greater  rate  of  fare  than  that  to  which  the  public  hack  Is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
t'.ii  article,  shall  render  the  offender  liable,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  City  Magistrate,  to 
a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $10,  or  In  default  of  payment  thereof  to  Imprisonment  In  the  City  Prison 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  days. 

Every  driver  of  a  public  hack,  Immediately  after  the  termination  of  any  hiring  or  employment, 
must  carefully  search  such  hack  for  any  property  lost  or  left  therein,  and  any  such  property,  unless 
sooner  claimed  or  delivered  to  the  owner,  must  be  taken  to  the  nearest  police  station  and  deposited 
with  the  oflicer  In  charge  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  finding  thereof,  and  the  Captain  of  the 
precinct  to  which  such  report  shall  be  made  shall  forward  a  written  notice  to  the  Bureau  of  Licenses 
with  brief  particulars  and  description  of  the  property. 

Every  driver  of  a  public  hack  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  payment  of  the  legal  fare  In  advance, 
and  may  refuse  employment  unless  so  prepaid,  but  no  driver  of  a  public  hack  shall  otherwise  refuse 
or  neglect  to  convey  any  orderly  person  or  persons  upon  request  anywhere  In  the  city,  unless  pre- 
viously engaged  or  unable  to  do  so.  No  driver  of  a  licensed  hack  shall  carry  any  other  person  than 
the  ?er  first  employing  a  hack  without  the  consent  of  said  passenger. 

All  disputes  as  to  the  lawful  rate  of  fare  shall  be  determined  by  the  police  officer  In  charge  of  the 
police  station  nearest  to  the  place  where  such  dispute  Is  had;  failure  to  comply  with  such  determination 
shall  subject  the  orfendiiu  party  to  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  ex- 
ceeding S10,  or  in  default  thereof,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days. 


EXHIBITION    OF    MANUFACTURES    IN    URUCUAY. 

(Statement  of  United  States  Vice-Consul  at  Montevideo.) 

A  permanent  exposition  will  be  established  in  the  Museum  of  Manufactures  of  the  Uruguayan 
National  School  of  Commerce,  according  to  an  announcement  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (a  translated  copv  of  which  may  be  had  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C.)  The  ministry  requests  that  the  contents  of  this  announcement  be  made  known 
in  the  T'niicd  States  in  order  that  manufacturers  may  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
exposition. 

The  exposition  will  be  free  to  exhibitors  and  will  be  an  important  factor  in  developing  direct 
business  by  informing  local  merchants  of  the  origin  of  the  different  articles,  with  data  that  will 
facilitate  their  purchase.  It  is  hoped  that  many  American  manufacturers  will  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  display  samples.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Minis terio 
de  Instruccion  Publica,  Montevideo,  and  the  samples  marked  "Para  el  Museo  Merciologico  de  la 
Escuela  Nacional  de  Comereio."  It  is  requested  that  manufacturers  who  send  samples,  etc.,  inform 
this  consulate  of  that  fact  for  its  own  information. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    GOVERNMENT. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  verted  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  11.  1S78,  In  three  Commissioners,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President  from  citizens 
of  the  District  having  had  three  years'  residence  therein  Immediately  preceding  that  appoint  ment, 
and  conilrrned  by  the  Senate.     The  other  Commissioner  is  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  I'm 

'rota  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  must  have  lineal  rank  senior  to 
Captain,  or  be  a  Captain  wh  >  has  served  at  least  fifteen  years  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army. 
The  Comtii  ippolnt    nearly  all   the  subordinate  official  service  of  said  government,   except 

the  Beard  of  Education,  which  Is  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Commissioners  Oliver  i'.  Newman  and  Frederick  L.  Slddons  (Democrats),  whose  terms  expire 
July  10,  r.Mf,,  and  Major  Charles  W.  Kutz  (non-partisan).  Corps  ol  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  detailed  durlnL'  the  pleasure  of  tlm  President  of  the  United  States;  Secretary,  William  Tiudall. 
Offices  of  Commissioners,   District    Muiiding,   Washington,   D.  c. 

The  Judiciary— Court  ol  Appeals:     t'hief   Justice,  scth  Bhepard;    Associate  Justices,  Charles 
ll.  Hohb,  J.  a.   van  Orsdel.    Supreme  Court:    Chief  Justice,  Harry  M.  Clabaugh;  Associate  •' 
J.  Harry  Covington,  Thomas  II.  Anderson,  Ashley  M.  Gould.  Walter  I.  McCoy,  Wendell  P.Stafford. 


Army  Building,  Whitehall  and  Pearl  Btrei 

City  Hall, City  Hall  Park. 

nty  Court- Housc.Cuam  .near  B1  way 

Criminal  Courts  Building,  Centre  kFranklin  sts. 
Custom-  House,  Bowling  <  Ireen. 
Hall  of  Records,  Chambers  and  Centre  sts. 
Ludlow  Street  Jail,  near  Grand  Street. 

L 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    IN    MANHATTAN. 

Municipal  Building,  near  City  Hall. 

Office,  Broadway  and  Park  How,  also  at  8th 
Ave.  and  51s I  to  83d  st. 
state  a  rsenal,  7th  A  venue  and  35th  street. 
Bub-Treasury,  Wail  and  Nassau  streets. 
Tombs,  Centre  and  Franklin  streets. 
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HOSPITALS  IN  MANHATTAN     BRONX  AND  RICHMOND  BOROUGHS. 


American  Vet,  (N.  Y.  University),  141  W.  54th  St. 

Babies',  135  G    55th  St. 

Bellevue,  First  A  ve.  and  26th  St. 

Beth  David,  1322  Lexington  Ave. 

Beth  Israel,  Jefferson  and  Cherry  Sts. 

Bird  Sanitarium,  123  W.  65th  St. 

Blackwell's  Island,  footE   26th  St. 

Bloomingdale  Clinic,  225  W.  99th  St. 

Bronx  Eye  and  Ear  Tntinnary,459  E.  141st  St. 

Central  l<lip  state  Hospital, office  1  Madison  Ave. 

City,  Blackwell's Island,  olhce  foot  E.  26th  St. 

Columbus,  226  E.  20ih  St 

Dental  Infirmary,  205  E.  23d  St. 

Flower,  Avenue  A,  cor.  E  63d  St. 

Fordua.n,  S.  Boulevard,  cor.  Crotona  Ave. 

Free  Hospital  and  Dispensary  lor  Animals,  350 

Lafayette  St. 
French  Benevolent  Societv.  450  W.  34th  St. 
General  Memorial,  2  VV.  106 th  St. 
German,  E.  77th  St.,  cor.  Park  Ave. 
German  Poliklinik,  137  Second  Ave. 
Grace,  414  E.   14th  St. 

Gouvernenr,  Gouverneur  Slip  and  Water  St. 
Hahnemann,  Park  Ave.,  near  E.  67th  St. 
HarlemEve,  Ear  &  Throat  Inf. ,2099 Lexington Av. 
Harlem,  Lenox  Ave.,  cor.  W.  136th  St. 
Harlem  Italian  Sanitarium,  281  Pleasant  Ave. 
HarMoriah,  138  Second  St. 
Hospital  for  Consumptive  Children, W.  236th  St., 

near  Spuyten  Duyvil  Parkway. 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  office,  59  E.  59th  St. 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  Blackwell's  Tslaud. 
Hospital  for  Contag.EyeDiseases,341  Pleasant  Av. 
Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint  Diseases,  1919 

Madison  Ave. 
Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  151  E.  67th  St. 
Hospital  of  theN    Y.Am.  Vet  Col.,  337  E.  57th  St. 
House  of  Belief,  67  Hudson  St 
Italian,  83d  St.  and  East  River, 
Jewish  Maternity,  270  E.  Broadway. 
King's  Park  State,  office  1  Madison  Ave 
Knapp  Memorial  Eye,  57th  St.  and  10th  Ave. 
Knickerbocker,  W.  131st  St.,  cor.  Amsterdam  Ave. 
Laura  Franklin,  Free  for  Children,  19  E.  111th  St. 
Lebanon,  Westchester  Ave.,  nearCauldwell  Ave. 
Lincoln,  E.  141st  St.  and  Southern  Boulevard. 
Lutheran,  502  Canal  St, 
Lying-in  Hospital,  2d  Ave.  and  17th  St. 
Manhattan  Eye, Ear  and  Throat,  64th  St., nr.3d  Av. 
Manhattan  Maternity,  327  E.  60th  St. 
Manhattan  State  Hospital,  Ward's  Island. 
Metropolitan,  Blackwell's  Island. 
Metropolitan  Throat,  351  W.  34th  St. 
Minturn,  foot  of  E.  16th  St. 
Misericordia,  531  E.  86th  St. 
Montefiore,  2101  h  St.  and  Gun  Hill  Bd. 
Mt.  Sinai,  5th  Ave.,  cor.  E.  100th  St. 
Neurological,  Blackwell's  Island. 
New  Amsterdam  Eve  and  Ear.  230  W.  38th  St. 
New  York,  8  W.  16th  St. 
New  York  CitvChildren's, Randall's  Island, office 

footE.  26th  St. 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  218  Second 

A  VG 

New  York  Foundling,  175  E.  68th  St. 

New  York  Homoeopathic   Medical   College   and 

Hospital,  Eastern  Boulevard,  near  63d  St. 
New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children, 

321  East  15th  St. 


New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for 
Women,  19  W.  101st St. 

New  York  Neurological  Institute,  149  E. 67th  St 

New  York  Ophthalmic,  2oi  E.  23.1  st. 

New  York  Orthopaedic,  126  E.  59th  St.  (building  at 
420  E.  59th  SL). 

New  York  Polyclinic,  345  W.  50th  St. 

New  York  Post-Graduate,  303  E.  20th  St. 

New  York  Red  Cross,  ollice  395  Central  ParkW. 

New  York  Skin  and  ( lancer,  Sol  E.  19th  St 

New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured 
and  Crippled,  321E.  42d  St. 

New  York  Throat,  Nose,  and  Lung,  229  E.  57th  St. 

New  York  Vererinary,  117  W.  25th  St. 

New  York  Women's  League  for  Animals,  325- 
Lafayette  St. 

Nursery  and  Child's,  161  AV.  61st  St. 

Our  Lady  of  Grace,  221  E.  79th  St. 

Pasteur  Institute,  361  W.  23d  St. 

Peoples,  203  2d  Ave 

Philanthropiu,  2076  Fifth  Ave. 

Presbyterian,  E.  70th  St.,  near  Park  Ave. 

Riverside,  North  Brother  Island. 

Reception,  foot  E.  16th  St. 

Rockefeller  Institute,  Avenue  A  and  66th  St. 

Roosevelt,  W.  59th  St.,  near  9th  Ave. 

St.  Andrew's  Convalescent  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  237  E.  17th  St 

St.  Ann's  Maternity,  130  E.  69th  St. 

St.  Elizabeth's,  415  W.  51st  St. 

St.  Francis,  E.  142d  St.,  cor.  Brook  Ave. 

St  John's  Guild  Floating  Hospital,  103  Park  Ave. 

St   John's,  Sedgwick  Ave.  and  Kiugsbridge  Rd. 

St  Joseph's,  E.  143d  St.,  cor.  Brook  Ave. 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary,  E.  82d  St.,  n.  Madison  Ave. 

St   Lawrence.  447  W.  163d  St. 

St.  Luke's,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  cor.  W.  113th  St. 

St.  Mark' s,  177  2d  Ave. 

St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children,405W.34th  St. 

St.  Rose's  Free  Home  for  Incurable  Cancer, 
71  Jackson   St. 

St  Vincent's,  7th  Ave.  and  11th  St. 

St.  Vincent's,  cor.Bard  and  Castleton  Aves.,  Liv- 
ingston, S  I. 

Sanitarium  for  HebrewChildren,  office  356  2d  Ave. 

Seaside  of  St.  John's  Guild,  office  103  Park  Ave. 

Sea  View,  on  Manor  Road,  Staten  Island,  office 
footE.  26th  St. 

Seton  (for  Consumptives),  Spuyten  Duyvil  Park- 
way, Spuyten  Duyvil. 

Sherwood  Eye.  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Sanato- 
rium, 2064  Fifth  Ave. 

Sloane  Maternity,  Amsterdam  Ave.  and  59th  St. 

S.  R.  Smith  Infirmary, Castleton  Ave.  near  Cebra, 
Staten  Island. 

Stern,  365  West  End  Ave. 

Sydenham,  343  E.  116th  St. 

Towns'.  119  W.  81st  St. 

Tuberculosis  Infirmary, Blackwell's  Island, office 
footE.  26th  St. 

Union,  Valentine  Ave.  and  E.  188th  St. 

United  States  Marine,  Clifton,  S.  I.,  office  109 
Broad  St. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic,  60th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 

Volunteer,  Beekman  and  Water  St  s. 

Washington  Heights,  552  W.  156th  St. 

West  Side  German,  328  AV.  42d  St. 

Willard  Parker,  footE  16th  St. 

Woman' s,  110th  St.,  near  Amsterdam  Ave. 


HOSPITALS    IN    BROOKLYN    AND    QUEENS. 


Bav  Rid^e,  60th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

Bedford,  343  Ralph  Ave. 

Bethany  Deaconesses'  Home  and   Hospital,   237 

St.  Nicholas  Ave. 
Brad  ford  St.,  109  Brad  ford  St.  (Br.of  Kings  County). 
Brooklyn  E.  D. ,  108  S.  3d  St. 
Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear,  94  Livingston  St. 
Brooklyn  Home  for  Consumptives,  Kingston  Ave. 

and  St.  John's  PI. 
Brooklyn,  Raymond  St.,  near  De  Kalb  Ave. 
Brooklyn   Nursery  and    Infants'    Hospital,    396 

Herkimer  St. 
Bushwick,  Howard  Ave.  and  Monroe  St. 


Caledonian,  St.  Paul's  PI.  and  Woodruff  Ave. 
Coney  Island,  Ocean  Parkway,  near  Avenue  Z. 
Cumberland  St.   Hospital  &  Training  School  for 

Nurses,  105  Cumberland  St. 
Faith  Home  for  Incurables.  546  Park  PI.  , 

Flushing,  Parsons  and  Forest  Aves.,  Flushing. 
German,  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  Stanhope  St. 
Harbor,  704  Fourth  Ave. 
Holy  Family,  155  Dean  St. 
Jamaica,  New  York  Ave.,  Jamaica. 
Tewish ,  Prospect  Place  and  Classon  A  ve. 
Kings  County,  Clarkson  Ave. ,  near  Albany  Ave, 
Kingston  Ave. ,  Kingston  Ave.  and  Fenimore  St. 
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Xong  Island  College  Hospital,   Henry  St.,  near 
Pacific  .st. 

Iiiitheran, East  New  York  Ave.  and  Junius  St. 

Mary  Irnmueulate,Shelton  Ave.,  Jamaica. 

.Memorial,  lor  Women  and  Children.  8:27  Sterling  PI. 

Methodist  Episcopal  (Seney  Hospital),  7th  Ave., 
cor.  6th  St. 

^Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaconesses' Home  and  Hos- 
pital."46th  St.,  cor.  4th  Ave. 

Polhemus  Memorial  Clinic,  Amity    St.,   corner 
Henrv  St. 

Prospect  Heights  and  Brooklyn  Maternity,  corner 
Washington  Ave.  and  St.  John's  PL 

Samaritan,  Fourth  Ave.,  cor. 17th  St. 
a  Breeze,  Surf  Ave.,  Coney  Island. 


Seaside,  Telawanna  Park,  Rockaway. 
St.  Catherine' s.  Bush  wick  A  ve. ,  near  Ten  Eyck  St. 
st.Christopher's  Hospital  for  Babies, 281  Hicks  St. 
St.  John's,  (Church  Charity  Foundation),  Atlantic 

Ave. ,  cor.  Albany  Ave. 
St.  John's,  12th  St.  and  Jackson  Ave.,L.  I.  City. 
St.  Joseph's,  Central  Ave.,  Far  Rockaway. 
St.  Mary' s  Hospital,  Buffalo  and  St.  Mark's  Aves. 

Sisters  of  Charity. 
St.  Peter's,  Henry  St.,  cor.  Congress  St   Sisters  of 

the  Poor  of  St.  Francis. 
Swedish,  Sterling  PI.  and  Rogers  Ave. 
Trinity,  1835  E.  New  York  Ave. 
U.  S.  Naval,  Flushing  Ave.,  opposite  Ryerson  St. 
Williamsburg,  Bedford  Ave.,  cor.  S.  3d  St. 


PUBLIC    MARKETS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

The  present  public  markets  of  the  city  are  West  Washington,  Gansevoort,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Delancey  in  Manhattan,  and  Wallabout  in  Brooklyn. 

Washington  Market — Located  at  Fulton  and  West  Streets.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  175  X 
203  feet,  and  was  established  in  1812.  It  is  a  jobbing  and  retail  market.  Meat,  fish  and  game, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  sold  there.  The  city  charges  for  space  in  this  market 
lay  the  square  foot. 

Jefferson  Market — Located  at  the  corner  of  Greenwich  Avenue  and  Sixth  Avenue,  and  occupies 
about  36,000  square  feet.  This  is  a  retail  market.  Space  is  rented  by  the  city  to  dealers  by  the 
square  foot. 

West  Washington  Market — Established  In  1889  at  Gansevoort  and  West  Streets.  It  covers 
an  area  of  about  369  x  400  feet.  There  are  ten  buildings — two-story  structures  built  in  blocks  of 
twentv  stands  each,  with  marketing  space  on  the  first  floor  and  offices  on  the  second.  It  is  strictly 
a  wholesale  market  in  which  meat,  garden  produce,  and  live  poultry  are  sold.  The  stalls  in  this 
market  are  leased  by  the  square  foot. 

Gansevoort  Market — An  open  market  square  bounded  by  West,  Little  West  Twelfth,  Washing- 
ton and  Gansevoort  Streets.  It  has  no  buildings  of  any  kind.  It  is  by  legislation  restricted  to  the 
"use  of  farmers  and  gardeners  for  the  sale  of  products  they  themselves  have  grown.  Each  farmer  is 
charged  a  fee  of  25  cents  daily  for  space  occupied  by  his  wagon.  It  is  mostly  a  wholesale  market 
lor  dealers  to  purchase  from  farmers. 

Delancey  Street  Market — A  pushcart  market  located  under  the  approach  to  Williamsburg 
Bridge  at  Pitt  and  Willett  Streets,  where  fish,  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  miscellaneous  dry  goods 
are  sold.  It  occupies  a  space  400  x  100  feet.  In  the  fish  market  places  rent  for  from  SI. 00  to  S2.00 
a  week,  according  to  location.  In  the  rest  of  the  market  a  fee  of  25  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  each 
cart. 

Wallabout  Market — Located  in  Brooklyn,  and  has  an  area  of  about  thirty-six  acres  of  irregular 
shape.  It  extends  from  Clinton  Avenue  to  East  Avenue,  to  Wallabout  Basin.  In  this  market 
the  city  owns  the  land  and  the  ground  is  leased  out  to  individuals  on  ten-year  leases,  with  a  renewal 
of  ten  years  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  after  appraisal.  A  great  many  farmers  use  this  market 
to  sell  their  produce  to  dealers,  and  pay  25  cents  a  day  for  each  wagon  space  in  the  market.  Mostly 
all  the  purchases  are  wholesale  in  this  market. 

The  city  of  New  York  also  has  four  open  markets,  which  were  opened  on  September  1,  1914, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  Borough  President  Marcus  M.  Marks  of  Manhattan,  as  follows: 

Manhattan  Bridge  Open  Market — Located  under  the  Manhattan  Bridge  at  East  Broadway 
and  Market  Street.  Wholesale  and  retail  business  may  be  carried  on  in  this  market.  All  kinds  of 
ioodstuffs  are  on  sale  at  very  low  prices.  No  fee  Is  charged  for  space  occupied  by  dealers.  It  la 
estimated  that  10,000  purchasers  use  this  market  daily. 

Queensboro  Bridge  Open  Market — Located  under  the  Queensboro  Bridge  at  Fifty-ninth  Street 
and  First  Avenue.  Wholesale  and  retail  business  is  carried  on  at  this  market.  All  kinds  of  food- 
stuffs are  on  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Fresh  farm  produce  may  be  obtained  by  the  consumer  direct 
Irom  the  farmer  at  considerable  saving  to  the  purchaser.  No  fee  Is  charged  for  space  occupied  by 
dealers.  Delivery  service  may  be  had  at  this  market  at  very  reasonable  rates.  It  is  estimated  that 
10,000  purchasers  use  this  market  daily. 

Harlem  Bridge  Open  Market — Located  under  the  Harlem  Bridge  at  129th  Street  and  Third 
Avenue.  Wholesale  and  retail  business  is  carried  on  at  this  market.  All  kinds  of  food  supply  are 
on  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Fresh  farm  produce  may  be  obtained  by  the  consumer  direct  from  the 
fanner  at  a  considerable  saving  to  the  purchaser.  No  fee  is  charged  for  space  occupied  by  dealers. 
Delivery  service  may  be  bad  at  this  market  at  very  reasonable  rates.  It  is  estimated  that  15,000 
purchasers  use  this  market  dally. 

Fort  Lee  Ferry  Open  Market — Located  in  an  open  space  at  130th  Street  and  the  North  River. 
Wholesale  and  retail  business  is  carried  on  at  this  market.  All  kinds  of  food  supply  are  on  sale  a 
very  low  prices.  Fresh  farm  produce  may  be  had  by  the  consumer  direct  from  the  farmer  at  a 
considerable  saving  to  the  purchaser.  Fresh  fish  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  fishermen's  boats 
at  very  low  prices.  No  fee  is  charged  for  space  occupied  by  dealers.  Delivery  service  may  be  had 
at  this  market  at  very  reasonable  rates.     It  is  estimated  that  10,000  purchasers  use  this  market  dally 


AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF    SOCIAL    SERVICE. 

Organized  1898.      PreHdmt—Dr.  Joslab  Strong.     Lecturer— Dr.  Jas.  n   Ecob.    lVecuurer— John 

T.  Perkins.     Object:  Tin;  gat  he  ring  and  disseminating  of  Information  on  all  branches  Of  social  thought 

and  service.  Supplied  Information  and  advice  as  to  methods  i>y  correspondence,  by  its  publics!  ions, 
by  lectures  an«i  by  its  special  reference  library,  open  to  thepnbllc.  Publishes  The  Qotpel  of  the  Etitff- 
dom,  a  monthly  magazine  (75  cents  per  year)  devoted  to  studies  in  social  re  tor  in  from  the  christian 
standpoint,  used  by  classes  in  churches.  Sunday  schools,  church  brotherhoods,  colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
and  Y .  W.Q.  A.'s  in  all  pans  of  the  united  states  and  Canada.  The  1916 series  will  be  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  war  in  its  relations  to  civilization—  its  causes,  its  costs,  its  effects,  and  its  final  con- 
quest.  The  headquarters  of  the  institute  is  at  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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Alliance  Employment  Bureau,  107  E.  17th  St. 
Amer.  Female  ijiuardianSoc.,  936  Woodycrest  Ave. 
Association  for  Befriending  Children  and  Young 

Girls,  136  2d  Ave. 
Association  of  Day  Nurseries,  105  E.  22d  St 
Association  for  Improving  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
105  E.  22d  St.  ' 

Association  for  Relief  of  Respectable  Aged  In- 
digent Females,  891  Amsterdam  Ave. 
Austrian  Emigrant  Home,  84  Broad  St. 
Baptist  Home  for  Aged,  E.  68th  St.  and  Park  Ave. 
Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan,  N.Y.    Treas- 
urer, 2894th  Ave. 
Bethlehem  Day  Nursery,  249  E.  30th  St 
Bide-a-Wee  Home  (for  Animals),  410  E.  38th  St. 
Bloomingdale  Insane  Asylum,\Vhite  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Office,  8  W.  Wtta  St 
Bloomingdale  Day  Nursery.  154  W.  99th  St. 
Brace     Memorial      Lodging     House,     14     New 

Chambers  St. 
Catholic  Home  Bureau,  4th  Ave.  and  22d  St. 
Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  University  Ave. 

and  175th  St. 
Catholic  Protectory,  Van  Nest  Station.  Office,  415 

Broome  St. 
Charity  Organization  Society,  105  E.  22d  St. 
Children's  Aid  Society,  executive  office,  105  E 
22d  St.  ;  Harlem  Boys'  Home,  136  -E.  127th  St  • 
West  Side  for  Boys.  225  W.  35th  St. ;  247  E.  44th 
St.  (for  boys);  Shelter  for  Women  and  Children, 
311  E.  12th  St.  ' 

Child's  Welfare  Committee, 200  5th  Ave. 
Christian  League  Industrial  Home,  5  E.  12th  St. 
Christo  Doro  House,  147  Avenue  B. 
Chrystie  St.  Home,  75  Horatio  St. 
Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  W.  259th  St. , near  River- 
dale  Ave. 
Co-operative  Home, 444  W.  23d  St. 
Darrach  Home  for  Crippled  Child' n,  118W.104thSt. 
Dominican  Convent  Our  Lady  of  Rosary  (Home 

for  Destitute  Children),  329  E.  63d  St. 
Downtown  Day  Nursery,  120  Cedar  St. 
Downtown  Relief  Bureau,  209  Fulton  St. 
Edgewater  Creche,  105  E.  22d  St. 
Elizabeth  Hotel  for  Girls,  307  E.  12th  St. 
Erlanger  Orphan  Home  for  Children,  141 W.  61st  St. 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  442  W.  23d  St 
Foundling  Asylum,  175  E.  68th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 
Free  Home  for  Young  Girls.  23  E.  11th  St. 
French  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  Women, 341 

W.  30  ch  St. 
German  Lutheran  Emigrant  Home,  21  Pearl  St. 
God's  Providence  House,  330 Broome  St. 
Grace  Institute,  149  W.  60th  St. 
Guild  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  105  E.  22d  St. 
Heartsease  Home  for  Friendless  Women,  413  E. 

51st  St. 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Amsterdam  Ave.,  near 

W.  137th  St. 
Hebrew  Infant  Asylum,  100  W.  Kingsbridge  Road. 
Hebrew  Kindergarten  and  Dav  Nurserv,  35  Mont- 
gomery St. 
Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society, 
229  E.  Broadway.  ' 

Hebrew    Sheltering    Guardian  Orphan    Asylum 

( Pleasant ville,  N.  Y.).  507  W.  155th  St. 
Hirsch,    Clara  de,    Home  for  Working  Girls,  225 

E.  63d  St.;  for  Immigrant  Girls,  320  2d  Ave. 
Holy  Cross  House,  300  E.  4th  St. 
Holy  Family  Day  Nursery,  252  E.  112th  St. 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm,  Black  well's  Island. 
Home  for  Aged  of  Church  of  Holy  Communion. 

Office,  49  W.  20th  St. 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Hebrews,121W.105thSt 
Home  for  Christian  Hungarian  S.  and  B.  Soc.k  239 

E.  62d  St. 
Home  for  Convalescents,  433  E.  118th  St. 
Home  for  Blind  Girls.  75  5th  Ave. 
Home  of  Daughters  of  Jacob,  302  E.  Broadway. 
Home  for  Homeless  Boys,  443  E.  123d  St. 
Home  for  Incuraoles,  3d  Ave.,  cor.  E.  182d  St. 
Home  for  Old  Men  and  Aged  Couples,  1060Amster- 

dam  Ave. 
Home  for  Relief  of  Destitute  Blind,  896  Amster- 
dam Ave. 


Home  for  the  Aged,  213  E.  70th  St.,  135  W    106tEt 

bt.,and  E.  183d  St..  cor.  Belmont  Ave. 
Home  lor  Working  Girls,  112  E.  106thSt. 
Hope  Farm.     Office,  209  E    42d  St 
Hopper,  Isaac  T.,  Home,  110  2d  Ave. 
Hoivse  Aid  Society,  164  \V.  18th  St. 

House  of  Calvary  (Incurable  Cancer,   Females) 
o  Perry  St.  *r 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall' s  Island. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  foot  E.  90th  St. 

H5.u?i®,of  ^na"»ciation  for  Crippled  and  Incurable 
Children,  155th  St.  and  Broadway 

wS?.J?/v.  I*0ly  Comforter  for   Incurables,  foot 
W.  139th  St 

House  of  the  Holy  Family,  136  2d  Ave 

House  of  Mercv   214th  St.  and  BoltonRd. 

«2^J!fiaS!!PD  aud  H°nie  for  Little  Wanderers* 

Huguenot  Home,  237  W.  24th  St. 

Hungarian  Belief  Society,  32  Pearl  St 

Immigrant  Girls'  Home, 9  State  St 

Infant  Asylum,  Ward's  Island. 

Institution    for    Improved   Instruction    of    Deaf 

Mutes,  Lexington  Ave.  and  68th  St. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  9th  Ave.  and  34th  St 
Institution  of  Mercy,  1075  Madison  Ave. 
International  Sunshine  Societv,  96  5th  Ave 
Isabella  Heimath,  Amsterdam  Ave. and  W.  190th  Sfe, 
Italian  Benevolent  Institute,  617  E.  83d  St 
Italian  Emigrant  House,  129  Broad  St. 
Jeanne  d'Arc  Home  for  French  Girls, 253W.24th St. 
Jewish  Protectory  (Hawthorne,  N.   Y. ),    Office^ 

3ob  2d  Ave. 
Juvenile  Asylum.    Office,  103  Park  Ave. 
Kindergarten  aud  Day  Nursery,  35  Montgomery 

La  Casa  Blanca  Home  for  Spanish  Immigrants^ 

183  South  St. 
Ladies'  Christian  Union  Home  for  Young  Women 

49  W.  9th  St.;  153  E.  63d  St.;  308  2d  Ave. ;  24  W* 

12th  St. 

Leake  andWatts  Orphan  House,  Hawthorne  Ave 

near  City  Line  (Yonkers,  P.  O  ). 
L?°„/Iouse  for   German    Catholic    Immigrants, 

b  State  St. 

Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  E  141st  St.  and  Con- 
cord Ave. 

''Little  Mothers'  "  Aid  Association,  236  2d  Ave, 

Magdalen  Home.  Inwood,  X.  Y. 

Margaret  Louisa  Home  of  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  14  E.  16th  St. 

Margaret  <fc  Sarah  Switzer  Home  for  Girls,  2T 
Christopher  St. 

Messiah  Home  for  Children,  Andrews  Ave.,  cor. 
W .  Tremont  Ave. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Home  for  Old  People,  Am- 
sterdam Ave  ,  cor.  W.  92d  St. 

Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Irish  Immigrant  Girls,  7  State  St. 

Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin, 375  LafavetteSt. 

Moutenore  Home,  E.  210th  St.  and  Gun  Hill  Road. 

National  Florence  Crittenton  Mission,  245  W.  13th. 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 
Office,  346  Broadway. 

Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  14  New  Chambers  St. 

New  York— Asylums  aud  Homes  bearing  prefix. 
New  York"  will  be,  as  a  rule,  found  in  this 
list  minus  the  prefix. 

New  York  Institution  for  Instruction  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  163d  St.  and  Ft.  Washington  Ave 

New  York  Orphan  Asylum, Hastings.  Office,  10S 
E.  22d  St. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira.  Office. 
135  E.  15th  St. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bed- 
ford Hills,  N.  Y. 

Night  Refuge  for  Homeless  Women,  144  W.  15th  St 

Ohve    Tree  Inn  Lodging  House  for  Men,  338  E. 

Orphan  Asylum  and  Home  of  P.  E.  Church,  cor. 

Convent  Ave.  aud  W.  135th  St. 
Peabody  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women. 

2064  Boston  Rd. 
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People's  Home  Church  Settlement  Day  Nursery, 

543  E.  11th  St. 
Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Women,  49  E.  73d  St. 
Presentation  Day  Nursery,  230  E.  32d  St. 
Protestant   Half-Orphan  Asylum,  104th   St.  and 

Manhattan  Ave. 
Relief  for  Veteran  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  ft.  E.  26th 

St. 

Rescue  Home,  316  E.  15th  St, 

Riverside  Day  Nursery,  149  W*.  63d  St. 

Robertson,  Gilbert  A. ,  Home,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  59  Wall  St. 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  Sedgwick  Ave., 
cor.  Kingsbridge  ltd .    Office,  24  E.  52d  St. 

Russian  I  mmigrant,  347  E.  14th  St. 

Sacred  Heart  Orphan  Asylum,  Ft.  Washington 
Ave.,  cor.  W.  190th  St. 

Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  S.  I.    Office,  31  Nassau  St. 

St.  Agatha's  Home  for  Children,  175  E.  68th  St. 

St.  Ann's  Home  for  Children, 504  E.  90th  St. 

St.  Ann's  Day  Nursery,  240  E.  90th  St. 

St.  Barnabas' s  House,  304  Mulberrv  St. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Girls'  Home,  136  E.  47th  St. 

St.  Benedict's  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Chil- 
dren, Rev.  T.  M.  O'Keefe,  Mgr. ,  264  W.  53d  St. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Industrial  School  (female  deaf 
mutes),  235  E.  14th  St. 

St.  Francis's  Home  for  Aged,  609 5th  St. 

St.  John  Baptist  House,  233  E.  17th  St. 

St.  John's  Guild,  103  Park  Ave. 

St.  John' s  Day  Nursery,  223  E.  67th  st. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Aged,  209  W.  15th  St. 

St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Destitute  Children, House 
of  Reception,  12  W.  129th  St. 

St.  Joseph' s  Home  for  Work  in?Girls,  117  Broad  St. 

St.  Joseph' s  Industrial  Home  for  Boys,  3?5  Lafay- 
ette St. 

St.  Joseph's  Institution  of  Mercy,  65  E.  81st  St. 

St.  Joseph' s Institute  for  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf  Mutes,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum, 89thSt., cor.  Ave.  A. 

St.  Luke's  Home  for  Aged  Women,  2914  Broad  wa  v. 

St.  Mary's  Home  for  Respectable  Girls  Seeking 
Employment,  143  W.  14th  St. 

St.  Philip's  Parish  Home,  211  W.  133d  St. 

St.  Raphael's  Home  for  Italian  Immigrants,  10 
Charlton  St. 


St.    Rose's    Free  Home  for    Incurable  Cancer, 

71   Jackson  St. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul' s, 215  W.  39th  St. 
St.  Zi  ta'  s  Home  for  Friendless  Women  ,125  E.52d  St. 
Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home,  316  E.15th  St.  ;  In- 
dustrial Home,  229  E.  120th  St.,  533  W.  48th  St. ; 

Nursery,  94  Cherry  St. 
Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aged,  414  W.  22d  St. 
Sanitarium  for  Hebrew  Children,  o  dice,  356  2d  Ave. 
Scandinavian  Immigrant  Home,  22 Greenwich  St. 
seamen's  Church  Institute,  25 Sooth  St. 
Sevilla  Home  for  Children,  Lalayette  Ave. ,  near 

Manida  St. 
Shelter  for  Respectable  Girls,  212  E.  46th  St. 
Shelter  for  Women  and  Children,  311  E.  12th St. 
Sheltering  Arms.  504  W.  129th  St. 
Sick  Children's  Mission,287  E.  Broadway. 
Slavonic  Immigrant  Society,  436  W.  23d  St. 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  297 

4th  Ave. 
Society  for  Relief  of  Half  Orphan  and  Destitute 

Children,  Manhattan  Ave    aud  104th  St. 
Stony    VVOId    Sanatorium,  118  W.    69th  St.     Sec- 

r e  t  a  ry ,  1 67  W .  7  3d  S  t. 
Strachan,  Margaret,  Home,  103  W.  27th  St. 
Swedish  Lutheran  Immigrant  Home,  5  WaterSt. 
Swiss  Home.  35  W.  67th  St. 
Trinity  Chapel  Home  for  Aged  Women,  221  W. 

24th  St. 
Trinity  Mission  House,  211  Fulton  St. 
Tuberculosis  Preventorium.    Office,  17  W.  43d  St. 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  356  2d  Ave. 
Virginia  Hotel  for  Women.  226  E.  12th  St. 
Washington  Heights  Day  Nursery,  350  W.  145th  St. 
Washington  Sq.  Home  for  Friendless  Girls,  9  W. 

8th  St. 
Webb's  Home  for  Shipbuilders,  Sedgwick  Ave., 

cor.  W.  188th  St. 
W.-st  Side  Boys'  Hotel,  225  W.  35th  St. 
West  Side  Aid  for  Friendless  Men,  243  W.  11th  St. 
White  Hose  Home  for  Colored  Working  Girls,  217 

E.  86th  St. 
Women's  Animal  League,  350  Lafayette  St. 
Women's  Rescue  and  Industrial  Home,  316  E. 

15th  St. 
Young  Friend's  Aid  Association,  226  E.16th  St. 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association,  31  W.  110th 

St. 


JURY  DUTY  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 

To  be  qualified  to  serve  a  person  must  be  not  less  than  21  nor  more  than  70  years  of  age,  and  he  must 
be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the  county  of  New  York;  and  lie  is  a  resident 
within  the  meaning  of  the  jury  law  if  he  dwells  or  lodges  here  the  greater  part  of  the  time  between 
the  first  day  of  October  and  the  last  dayof  June.  He  must  be  the  owner,  in  hisown  right,  of  real  or 
personal  property  of  t lie  value  of  $260;  or  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  is  the  owner,  in  her  own  right, 
of  real  or  personal  property  of  that  value.  He  must  also  be  In  the  possession  of  his  natural  faculties, 
and  not  be  infirm  or  decrepit;  intelligent,  of  good  character, and  able  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  understanding y. 

TIIK    FOLLOWING  PERSONS  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  EXEMPTION. 

A  Clergyman,  Minister  of  any  religion  officiating  as  such,  and  not  following  any  other  calling,  A 
practicing  Physician,  Surgeon.  Surgeon- Dentist,  or  veterinary  Surgeon  not  following  any  other  call- 
ing, and  a  licensed  Pharmaceutist  or  Pharmacist,  or  a  duly  licensed  Embalmer,  while  actually  engaged 
in  his  profession  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  An  Attorney  orOounsellor-at-Law  regularly  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  as  a  means  of  livelihood,    a  Professor  or  Teacher  In  a  college,  academy,  or  public 

tool,  not  following  any  other  calling.  Editor,  I'M  1  tori  a  1  Writer,  or  Reporter  of  a  daily  newspaper  or 
press  association  regularly  employed  as  such,  and  not  following  any  other  vocation,  lae  bolder  ol  an 
Office  under  the  di  i  ted  states,  or  the  State,  or  City  or  COUUty  of  New  York,  whose  official  d  11  lies,  a  1  the 
time,  prevent  his  attendance  as  a  Juror.  A  Consul  of  a  foreign  nation.  A  Captain,  Engineer,  or  other 
office:-  actually  employed  upon  a  vessel  making  regular  trips;  aiicensed  Pilot,  actually  following  that 
calling.  A  Superintendent,  Conductor,  or  Engineer  employed  by  a  Railroad  Company  other  than  a 
street  railroad  < ipany.oraTelegraph  <  Iterator  employed  by  a  Pre  A  relation  or  Telegraph  com- 
pany who  is  actually  doing  duty  in  an  oil  ice,  or  alOUgthe  railroad  or   telegraph   line  of  the  company 

or  association  by  which  he  Is  employed.    Honorably  discharged    Firemen.    Active  and  honorably 
discharged  Militiamen  and  active  members  of  the  Old  Guard.    A  duly  licensed  Engineer  of  steam 

boilers  actually  employed   as  such,    fuspectors,  Poll  Clerks,  and    Ballot  Clerks,  or  a  person  who  is 
physically  incapable.    Grand,  Sheriff's,  Special,  and  Municipal  Court  Jurors. 


SOUTHERN    ASSOCIATION    OF   COLLECE    WOMEN. 

President — Miss  May  L.  Keller,  Baltimore,  Md.    Secretary — Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Colton,  Meredith 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.     Tt  — Mrs.  Prentiss  P.  Reed,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  soui  hem  Association  of  College   Women   was  organized  at   the  University  of  Tennessee, 

July,  lt)03.  Its  objects  as  staled  In  Its  Constitution  are:  "1  Irsi  to  unite  college  women  In  the  south 
for  the  higher  education  of  women;  second,  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  for  women;  third,  to 
develop  preparatory  schools,  and  to  define  the  Hue  of  demarcation  between  preparatory  schools 
and  colleges." 
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PROMINENT    SOCIETIES    AND    ASSOCIATIONS. 

(IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX    BOROUGHS.) 


Actors'  Society.  1416  Broadway. 

Actuarial  Society,  .Robert  Henderson,  Sec,  346 
Broadway. 

Agricultural  ExpertsAssociation,1476Broadwav. 

Albany  Medical  Col.  Association,  1672  Broad- 
way. 

Albany  Society, 9  Beekmau,  Lawrence  H.Hend- 
ricks, .sec. 

Alliance  Against  Accident  Fraud,  21  Park  Row. 
Frank  L.  Arnold,  Sec. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  U.  S.,  21  Warren 
St.     James  E.  Sullivan,  Sec. 

Amen  Corner,  Win.  Lander,  Sec. .  63  Park  Row. 

Am.  Anti- Boycott  Association,  27  .William  St. 
Herman  F.  Lee,  Sec. 

Am.  Automobile  Association,  437  5th  Ave.  John 
N.  Brooks,  Sec. 

Am.  Bankers'  Association,  5  Nassau  St.     Fred 

E.  Farnsworth,  Sec. 

Am.  Bankers' Association,  11  Pine  St.  O.  How- 
ard Wolie,  bee.  . 

Am.  Bison  Societv,  Zoological  Yark,  Bronx. 
Wm.  P.  Wharton,  Sec. 

Am.  Booksellers'  Association,  27  E.  22d  St.  W. 
S.  Lewis,  Sec. 

Am.  Bureau  of  Shipping,  66  Beaver  St.  W.  S. 
Nichols,  sec. 

Am.  Church  Mission  ar\r  Society,  281  4th  Ave. 
Win.  J.  Sehied'eliu,  Pres. 

Am.  Copyright  League.  Robert  U.  Johnson, 
Sec,  33  E.  17 th  St. 

Am.  Electric  Railway  Ass'n,  29  W.  39th  St. 
H.C.  Donecker,  Sec. 

Am.  Embassy  Association,  505  5th  Ave.  Frank 
D.  Pavey,  Sec. 

Am.  Institute,  322  W.  23d  St.  Chas.  E.  Schaff- 
ner,  Sec. 

Am.  Institute  of  Banking,  5  Nassau  St.  H.  S. 
Smale,Sec. 

Am.  Missionary  Association,  287  4th  Ave.  H. 
P.  Douglas  and  Chas.  J.  Ryder,  Sees. 

Am.  Newspaper  fub.  Association,  61  Park  Row. 
John  S.  Bryan,  Sec. 

Am.  Protective  Tariff  League,  339  Broadway. 
Francis  C.  Lelaud,  Pres. 

Am.  Railway  Association,  75  Church  St.    Wm. 

F.  Allen,  Sec. 

Am.  Red  Cross,  130  E.  22d  St.  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Draper,  sec 

Am.  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  76  Wall  St.  Geo. 
McP.  Hunter,  Sec. 

Am.  Socialist  Society,  140  E.  19th  St.  Alger- 
non Lee,  Sec 

Am.  Sunday  School  Union,  233  Broadway.  E. 
P.  Baucroit,  Sec. 

Am.  Sunshine  Association,  147  W.  23d  St.  ;  352 
W.  40th  St.     Louisa  F.  Knauer.  Sec. 

Am.  University  Society,  47  W.  34th  St. 

Am.  Water-Color  Society,  215  W.  57th  St.  W. 
Herri tt  Post,  Sec 

Aquarium  Society,  N.  Y.  Aquarium,  Battery 
Park. 

Army  Relief  Society,  22  William  St.  Mrs.  Thos. 
Ban  v.  Sec. 

A  rusts    Aid  Societv.  215  W.  57th  St. 

Art  Students'  League,  215  W.  57th  St.  R.  F. 
Blood good,  Sec 

Association  forBefriending  Children  and  Young 
Girls,  136  2d  Ave.     Miss  Aiuiee  Delmonico,  Sec. 

Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  105  E.  22d  St. 

Association  for  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  904  Lexington  Ave. 

Association  of  National  Advertising  Managers, 
200  Filth  Ave. 

Audubon  Society,  Central  Park  West,  cor.  W. 
77th  St.     F.  A.  Lucas,  Acting  Sec. 

Austrian  Society  of  N.  Y.,  84  Broad  St.  Jos. 
Rem  s.sec. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  150  5th  Ave.  S.  O. 
Benton,  Sec. 

Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  25  E.  22d  St. 

Board  of  Missions,  P.  E.  C,  4th  Ave.  and22d  St. 


Boys'  Club  Organization  and  Aid  Soc  ,  489  Fifth 
Ave.     Jas.  L.  Dudley,  sec. 

Broadway  Associiuion,  56  W.  33d  St. 

California  Society,  5  Beekman  St.  Chas.  J 
Brooks,  Sec. 

Canadian  Society,  115  Broadway.  W.  C.  Mar- 
gesou,  Sec. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  105  E.  22d  St.  E. 
T.  Devine.  Gen.  Sec. 

Chattel  Loan  Society  of  N.Y. ,  50  Union  Sq. 
Arthur  Ham,  Sec. 

Chelsea  Neighborhood  Association,  209  W.  23d  St. 

E.  H.  Pfeiffer.  Sec. 

Children's  Aid  Societv,  105  E.22d  St.  C.  L.  Brace, 
Sec.     Boys'  Home,  136  E.  127th  St. 

Citizens'  Union,  41  Park  Row.  J.  O.  Hammitt, 
Sec. 

City  Vigilance  League,  50  Union  Sq.  E.  Mathew 
Beattie,  Pres. 

Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  79  Wall  St. 
R.  W.  Belcher,  Sec. 

Commercial  Society,  2  Stone  St.  Ernst  Korn, 
Pres. 

Consumers'  League,  106  E.  19th  St.  Miss  Amy 
Aid  rich,  Sec 

Cooper  Union,  for  Advancement  of  Science  and 
Art,  8th  St.  and  4th  Ave.    R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Sec. 

Delaware  Society.  Albert  G.  Weber,  Sec- 
Treas.,  156  Fifth  Ave. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionarv  Societv  of  the 
P.  E.  Church,  281  4th  Ave.    John  W.  Wood,  Sec. 

Emma  Willard  Association.  Mrs.  Lucius  E. 
Wilson.  Sec,  67  W.  11th  St. 

Equal  Franchise  Society,  8  E.  37th  St.  Miss 
Florence  M.  King,  Sec 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  22  Vesey  St.  John 

F.  Joyce,  Sec. 

Georgia  Society,  111  B'  way.     P.  C.  Magnus,  Sec. 

German  Society,  147  4th  Ave.    A.  Behrens,  Sec 

Helping  Hand  Association,  416  W.  54th  St. 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Harris,  Sec. 

Holland  Society,  90  West  St.  John  T.  Conover, 
Sec. 

Home  and  Foreign  Missionarv  Society  of  A.  M. 
E.  Church,  61  Bible  House.  H.W.  W.Beckett,  Sec. 

Horticultural  Society.  Geo.  V.  Nash,  Sec,  Bo- 
tanical Gardens. 

Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Association,  105 
E.  22d  St.     Robert  Ol  y pliant,  Pres. 

Illinois  Society.    Wm.  J.  Filbert, Sec,  71  B'way. 

Irish  Emigrant  Society,  51  Chambers  St.  Thos. 
V.  Brady,  Sec. 

Irish  Immigrant  Society,  Labor  Bureau,  15 
Pearl  St. 

Irish  Ind.  League  of  America,  20  Vesey  St. 
John  Quiuu,  Sec. 

Japan  Society.  Eugene  C.  Worden,  Sec. ,  165 
Broadway. 

Kansas  Society,  156  5th  Ave.  W.  R.  Wilson, 
Sec. 

Ladies'  Christian  Union,  49  W.  9th  St,  ;  308  2d 
Ave.  and  153  E.  62d  St.    M rs.  Wm.  W.  Clark.  Sec 

Latin  American  Consular  Association,  Hotel 
McAlpih.    Willis  Browne,  Sec. 

Legal  Aid  Society,  239  Broadway,  253  W,  58th 
St.  ,51  E.  125th  St.,  89  Delancey  St.,  2o22  Lexing- 
ton Ave.    Cornelius  P.  Kitchel,  Sec. 

Little  Mothers'  Aid  Association,  236  2d  Ave. 
Mrs.  Emilie  Van  Biel,  Sec. 

Marvland  Societj\  Paul  C.  Whipp,  Sec,  54 
Wall  St. 

Merchants'  Association,  Woolworth  Building. 
S.  C.  Mead,  Sec. 

Michigan  Societv,  5  Nassau  St.  W.  W.  Waine, 
Sec. 

Minnesota  Society,  43  Wall  St.  Henry  G.  Inger- 
soll.  Sec. 

Missouri  Society,  42  Broadway.  Geo.  E.  Stew- 
art, Sec. 

Municipal  Art  Society,  119  E.  19th  St.,  Wm.  l. 
Harris,  Sec. 

Nat' 1  Association  of  Credit  Men,  41  Park  Row. 
J.  H.  Tregoe,  Sec. 
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Nat'  1  Christian  League  for  Promotion  of  Purity 
5  B  12th  St.     Mrs.  E.  B.  Granms.  Pres. 

New  England  Society.    H.  A.  Cushing,  43  Cedar 
St.,  sec. 

N.  V.  Academy  of  Sciences,  Central  Park  West, 
cor.  W.  77th  St.     E.  O.  Hovev,  Rec.  Sec. 

X.  Y.  Association  of  Working  Girls'  societies, 
35  E.  30th  st.    Mrs.  Vernon  C.  Brown,  Sec. 

N.  Y.Bible  Society,  66  Bible  House,    Chas.  W. 
Parsons,  Sec. 

N.    Y.    Browning    Society,      Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Vivian,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Hotel 
Astor.    Mrs.  P.  J),  llackstaff,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  City  Mission  and  Tract  Soci 
St.    A.  E.  Scliau trier.  Pres. 

N.  Y.  City  Sunday  School  Association,  1  Madi- 
son Ave. 

N.  V.City  Teachers'  Association, Florence  Mof- 
c.,159  E.  49th  St. 


Society,  105  E.  22d 


Daniel  J.   Sherry, 


Geo.  H. 


fitt,  sec. 

N.  Y.  Civil  Service  Ass'n. 
Sec. ,  1178  Jackson  Ave. 

N.  Y.  Electrical  Society,  29  W.  39th  St. 
Guy,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Flower  and  Fruit  Mission,  104  E.  20th  St. 
MissF.  L.  Russell.  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society, 
226  W.  58th  St.     H.  R.  Drowne,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  W. 
Fancber  Nicoll.  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Kindergarten  Association,  522  W.  42d  St. 
James  M.  Bruce.  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Law  Institute,  118  P.-O.  Building.  Alfred 
E.  Heinrichs,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Maenuerchor  Society,  203  E.  56th  St. 
A.  Kuntz,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Port  Society,  106  11th  Ave.  James  Ye- 
reance,  Pres. 

N.  Y.  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  297  4th  Ave.     Geo.  G.  Haven,  Jr.,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  140 
Nassau  St.     A.  Comstock,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Society  of  Pedagogy,  400  E.  86th  St.  John 
W.  Davis.  Sec 

N.  Y.  Southern  Society.  Secretary's  office,  34 
Pine  st. 

N.  Y.  TypothetsB  Society,  147  4th  Ave.  Chas. 
Paulus,  Sec. 

N.  Y.  Zoological  Soc.,11  Wall  St.  and  E.183d  St., 
cor.  Southern  Boulevard.     M.Grant,  Sec. 

Nippon  Jin  Kai,  161  W.  93d  St.  Dr.  Jokichi 
Takamiue,  Pres. 

North  Carolina  Society.  James  A.  Gwyn, 
Treas. ,  27  Cedar  St. 

Ohio  Society,  5th  Ave.  and  34th  St,    David  H. 

Old  Guard,  229  W.  51st  St.  A.  P.  Vrendenbergh, 
Sec. 

Oratorio  Society.  W.  B.  Tuthill,  Sec,  287 
Fourth  Ave. 

Pan-American  States  Association,  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin. 


Pennsylvania  Society,  249  W. 
Ferree.  Sec. 


13th   St.     Barr 
Felix  F. 


Philharmonic  Society, Carnegie  Hall. 
Lei  f  els. 

Prison  Ass'n,  136  TB.  15th  St.   Eugene  Smith, Pres. 

Professional  Woman's  League,  1999  Broadway . 
Mrs.  Owen  K.  Adams,  Cor.  Sec. 

Public  Education  Ass'n,  38  W.  32d  St.  Arthur 
W.  Dunn,  Sec. 

Bussian  Symphony  Societv,  60  E.  96th  St. 
St.   Andrew's  Society,  105E.  22d   St.      Wm.  M. 
MacBean,  Sec. 

St. David's  Soc.  2894th  Ave.    G.  M.  Lewis.  Sec 
St.    George's   Society,    lo8   Broad   St.       F.   H. 
Cauty,  Sec. 

St.  Nicholas  Soc,  1328  Broadway.    C.  Storm,  Sec 

Society  for  Instruction  in  First  Aid  to  the  In- 
jured, 105  E.  22d  St.    J.  N.  Borland,  Sec. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  50  Union 
Square  East.     T.  D.  Kenneson,  Sec. 

Society  for  the  Belief  of  Half-Orphans  and  Des- 
titute Children,  Manhattan  Ave.,  near  W.  104th 
St.     Mrs.  J.  K<  Wheeler,  Sec 

Society  of  Authors  and  Editors,  32  W.  42d  St. 

Society  of  Louisiana,  6  Wall  St.  Oscar  Yenni,  Sec 

Society  Providing  Literature  for  the  Blind,  41 
W.  32d  St. 

Tennessee  Society.  J.  G.  Lavender,  Sec,  57  E. 
9th  St. 

University  Settlement  Society,  184  Eld  ridge  St. 
Robt.  G.  Mead,  Sec. 

Veteran  Firemen's  Association,  132  Nassau  St. 
Charles  McNamee.Sec 

Virginians  (The).  Stuart  G.  Gibboney,  Sec,  30 
Broad  St. 

West  Virginia  Society.  H.  F.  Harrison,  Sec, 
200  Fifth  Ave. 

Wisconsin  Society.  Bernard  G.  Heyn,  Treas.,  60 
Wall  St. 

Woman's  Municipal  League,  42  W.  39th  St. 

Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  43  E.  22d  St. 

Women's  Political  Union, 25  W.  45th  St. 

Women' s  Prison- Association,  110  ud  Ave.  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Guilleudea,  Sec. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  215  W.  23d 
St. ;  222  Bowery,  153  Bowery,  109  W.  54th  St.,  153 
E.  86th  St.,  5  W  125th  St.,  E.  lndth  St.,  corner 
Spencer  Place;  foot  W.  72d  St.,  531  W.  155th  St., 
554  W.  114th  St.,  129  Lexington  Ave.,  318  \V.  57th 
St. ,  252  W.  53d  St.,  309  Park  Ave.  .St.  Ann's  Ave. 
and  149th  St.  ,124  E.  28th  St. 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  Lexing- 
ton Ave.  and  E.  92d  St.    E.  H.  Paul,  Sec 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  7  E.  15th  St.,  14  W.  45th  St..  14  E. 
16th  St.,  72  W.  124th  St.,  21  W.  44th  St.,  460  W,  44th 
St.,  124  W.  16th  St.,  121  W.  132d  St.,  113  E.34th  St., 
54  K.84th  St.,  35  E.  62d  St. 

Young  Women's  Hebrew  Ass'n,  110th  St.  and 
Fifth  Ave. 


REPUBLICAN    COUNTY    COMMITTEE    OF    NEW    YORK    COUNTY. 

President— Samuel  S.  Koenig;  First  Vice-President— Alexander  Brooch:  Second  Wee- President— 
Michael  11.  Blake;  Treasurer— Ogdeu  L.  Mills;  Secretary— Benjamin  Bulmer.  Headquarters,  105 
W.  40th  Si. 

NATIONAL    REPUBLICAN    CONGRESSIONAL    COMMITTEE. 
Chai  mttn—  Frank  P.  Woods;   Wce-Cliainnni— Frank  B.  Brandegee  and  Julius  Kahn;  Tre n surer— 
Geo.  w.  White;  .Secretary— John  C.  Eversnian.    Headquarters,  Biggs  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE    PRODUCTION    OF    DIAMONDS. 

M.  do  Launay,  the  well  known  metallurgist,  published  in  April,  1913,  an  estimate  of  the  diamond 
production  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day.  He  gave  it  as  28  2-5  tons,  which 
would  fill  a  space  of  10  1-2  cubic  yards  and  have  a  value  of  about  Jl.oou.ooo.oon.  These  figures, 
however,  only  concern  the  stones  before  cutting,  which  reduces  their  weight  volume  by  half  but 
multiplies  their  value  by  five.  A  box  three  feet  high,  six  wide  and  eight  long  would  thus  hold  the  total 
world's  output  of  these  gems  In  their  finished  condition  and  would  have  a  market  value  of  S4.70O,- 
000,000,  according  to  present  prices,  of  this  quantity,  according  to  M.  de  Launay,  iu.nno.00O 
carats  of  the  value  of  $85  ooo.bno  have  been  contributed  by  India,  thesource  of  all  diamonds  from 
ancient  times  up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  12,000,000  carats  of  the  value  of  $100,000,000  by 
Brazil  between  1723  and  1910.  These  fields  are  now.  however,  practically  exhausted.  Gems 
representing  142.000.000  carats  of  the  value  of  $700,000,000  Is  the  estimate  for  South  Africa,  which 
la  now  almost  the  sole  source  of  the  world's  supply. 
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BRIDGES    IN    AND    ABOUT    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 

The  bridge  connecting  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  over  the  East  River  from  Park  Row,  Manhattan, 
to  Sands  and  Washington  Streets,  Brooklyn,  was  begun  January  3, 1870,  and  opened  to  traffic  May 
24. 1883.    Total  cost  of  the  bridge  to  date  about  $23,200,000. 

The  tolls  are:  For  foot  passengers,  free;  railway  fare,  Scents,  or  2  tickets  for  5  cents.  Roadway 
tolls  for  vehicles  abolished  July  18, 1911.  On  August  23.  1897,  the  bridge  railway  was  leased  to  the 
elevated  railroad  companies  (now  operated  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit),  paying  therefor  10  cents 
per  car;  trolley  cars,  5  cents  per  round  trip.    About  125,000  surface  cars  cross  the  bridge  each  month. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  structure  :  Width  of  bridge,  86  feet.  Length  of  river  span, 
1,595  feet  6  inches.  Length  of  each  land  span,  930  feet.  Length  of  Brooklyn  approach,  998  feet. 
Length  of  Nesv  York  approach,  1,562  feet  6  inches.  Total  length  of  carriageway,  6,016  feet.  Total 
length  of  the  bridge,  with  extensions,  7,580  feet. 

size  of  Manhattan  caisson,  172  x  102  feet.  Size  of  Brooklyn  caisson,  168  x  102  feet.  Timber  and 
iron  in  caisson,  5,253  cubic  yards.  Concrete  in  well  holes,  chambers,  etc. ,  5,669  cubic  feet.  "Weight 
of  Manhattan  caisson,  about  7,000  tons.    Weight  of  concrete  filling,  about  8,000  tons. 

Manhattan  tower  contains  46,945  cubic  yards  masonry.  Brooklyn  tower  contains  38,214  cubic 
yards  masonry.  Depth  of  tower  foundation  below  high  water,  Brooklyn,  45  feet.  Depth  of  tower 
foundation  below  high  water,  Manhattan,  78  feet.  Size  of  towers  at  high  water  line,  140  x  59  feet. 
Size  of  towers  at  roof  course,  136  x  53  feet.     Total  height  of  towers  above  high  water,  272  feet. 

Clear  height  of  bridge  in  centre  of  river  span  above  high  water  at  90o  F. ,  135  feet.  Height  of 
floor  at  towers  above  high  water,  119  feet  3  inches. 

Grade  of  roadway,  2>\i  feet  in  100  feet.  Height  of  towers  above  roadway,  153  feet.  Size  of  an- 
chorage at  base,  129  x  119  feet.  Size  of  anchorage  at  top,  117  x  104  feet.  Height  of  anchorages,  89 
feet  front,  85  feet  rear.     Weight  of  each  anchor  plate,  23  tons. 

Number  of  cables,  4.  Diameter  of  each  cable,  15%  inches.  Length  of  each  single  wire  in  cables, 
3,57S  feet  6  inches.  Ultimate  strength  of  each  cable,  12,000  tons.  Weight  of  wire,  11  feet  per  pound. 
Each  cable  contains  5,296  parallel  (not  twisted)  galvanized  steel,  oil-coated  wires,  closely  wrapped  to 
a  solid  cylinder,  15%  inches  in  diameter.    Permanent  weight  suspended  from  cables,  14,680  tons. 

MANHATTAN  BRIDGE. 

Manhattan  terminal,  Bowerv  and  Canal  St. ;  Brooklvn  terminal,  Nassau,  near  Bridge  St.  Esti- 
mated cost,  $26, 000, 000;  of  which  $14,000,000  is  for  structure,  $8,000,000  for  land  in  Manhattan, 
and  $4, 000, 000  for  land  in  Brooklyn. 

Width  of  bridge,  122  ft.  6  in.  Length  of  river  span,  1,470  ft.  Length  of  each  land  span,  725  ft. 
Length  of  Manhattan  approach  2,067  ft.  Length  'of  Brooklyn  approach,  1.868  ft.  Total  length  of 
roadway,  6,855  ft.  Bridge  is  of  double-deck  design,  first  deck  to  have  one  35-foot  roadway  in 
centre  and  two  subway  tracks  on  each  side  and  one  11-foot  footwalk  on  each  side,  top  deck  to  have 
four  trolley  tracks.  Approximately  40,000  cubic  yards  excavation  for  each  anchor  pier;  approxi- 
mately 115,000  cubic  yards  masonry  and  concrete  in  each  anchor  pier. 

Height  of  cables  at  top  of  tower  above  mean  high  water  mark,  322  ft.  6  in.  Height  of  roadway  at 
centre  of  bridge  above  mean  high  water  mark,  149  ft.  Grade  of  roadway  3VS  ft.  in  100  ft.  Number 
of  cables  four,  37  strands  in  each  cable;  256  wires  in  each  strand  ;  9,472  wires  in  each  cable;  37,888 
wires  in  four  cables.  Size  of  wire  0.192  inches  in  diameter.  Size  of  cable  completed  21}£  inches  in 
diameter.  Length  of  each  wire  3,223  ft.  6  in.  (anchor  to  anchor).  Ultimate  strength  of  each  cable, 
30,000  tons. 

Weight  of  steel  cables  and  suspenders,  8,000  tons.  Weight  of  each  tower,  6,300  tons.  Weight 
of  main  span,  9,000  tons  Weight  of  each  side  span,  5,000  tons.  Weight  of  steel  in  each  anchor- 
age, 1.300  tons.  Weight  of  Manhattan  approach,  8,500  tons.  Weight  of  Brooklyn  approach, 
8, 000  tons. 

Work  of  construction  of  tower  toundation  in  Brooklvn  commenced  October  1,  1901.  Roadway 
opened  for  traffic  December  31,  1909.  East  footwalk  opened  to  pedestrians  July  18,  1910.  West 
footwalk  opened  May  11, 1911. 

WILLIAMSBURG  BRIDGE. 

The  tower  foundations  for  the  bridge  in  Manhattan  are  at  the  foot  of  Delancey  Street,  and 
in  Brooklyn  at  a  point  between  South  Fifth  and  South  Sixth  Streets.  The  bridge  ends  at 
Clinton  Street  in  Manhattan,  and  at  Havemeyer  Street  in  Brooklyn.  Construction  com- 
menced November  7.  1896.  Size  of  Manhattan  caissons  (2),  76x60  feet;  Brooklyn  caissons 
(2),  79  x  63  feet.  Depth  of  tower  foundations  in  Manhattan,  north  cassion  55  feet,  south 
caisson  66  feet  below  mean  high  water;  in  Brooklyn,  north  caisson  107  feet  5  inches,  south 
caisson  91  feet  9  inches  below  mean  high  water.  Height  of  masonry  in  Manhattan  'and 
Brooklyn  towers,  23  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Total  height  of  towers  above  mean  high 
water.  332  feet  9  inches.  Size  of  both  anchorages  at.  top,  149  feet  x  127  feet  5  inches. 
Length  of  main  span,  1.600  feet;  each  side  span.  596  feet  6  inches;  Manhattan  approach, 
2.650  feet:  Brooklyn  approach,  1.S65  feet.  Total  length  from  Clinton  Street,  Manhattan,  to 
l^ew  Street,  Brooklyn.  7.308  feet.  Width  over  all.  118  feet.  T*vo  roadways,  each  20  feet 
wide,  two  footwalks.  each  17  feet  8  inches  wide.  Height  of  roadwavs  at  towers,  125  feet  8 
inches  above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  roadways  at  centre  of  bridge,  145  feet  6  inches 
above  mean  high  water.  Clear  height  of  bridge  for  channel  width  of  400  feet,  135  feet 
above  mean  high  water.  Number  of  supporting  cables,  4.  Diameter  of  each  cable.  18% 
inches.  Length  of  each  single  wire  in  cables,  2,985  feet.  Total  length  of  wire  in  four 
cables,  17,404  miles.  Weight  of  four  cables,  including  suspenders.  4.900  tons.  Weight 
of  structural  steel  and  iron  in  main  bridge,  23.800  tons;  in  approaches,  16.600  tons;  total, 
4o.o00  tons.  Bridge  opened  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles  December  19,  1903.  Surface  rail- 
way for  Brooklyn  lines  began  operation  November  3,  1904.  Surface  railway  for  Manhattan 
lines  began  operation  February  9.  1905.  Elevated  railway  began  ODerat;on  September  16, 
1q  L  nSnSt  of  construction,  including  station  in  Manhattan,  $14,200,000.  Cost  of  land, 
v1*?,  100,000. 

QUEENSBORO  BRIDGE. 

Plans  approved  by  the  War  Denartment,  February  23,  1901.  Main  bridge  is  a  con- 
tinuous cantilever.  Bridge,  with  approaches,  extends  from  Second  Avenue,  between  Fifty- 
ninth  and  sixtieth  Streets,  Manhattan,  to  Crescent  Street,  Queens.     Construction  commenced 
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June.  1901.  Height  of  highest  masonry  oiers.  124  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Length 
of  iianhattan  approach,  1.052  feet;  west  channel  span,  1.182  feet;  island  span.  630  feet; 
east  cnannel  span,  964  feet;  length  of  Queens  approach.  2,6  72  feet  6  inches.  Total  length 
from  Second  Avenue  to  Crescent  Street.  7. 440  feet.  In  addition,  the  Queens  plaza  has  a 
length  o:"  1.152  feet,  extending  from  Crescent  Street  to  Jackson  Avenue.  Width  over  all. 
SO  ieet  6  inches.  Width  of  roadway.  53  feet.  Two  sidewalks,  each  16  feet  wide.  Height  of 
roadway  in  central  portion  of  bridge.  143  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  foot- 
walks  in  central  nortion  of  bridge.  165  feet  above  mean  high  water.  Height  of  lower  bal- 
conies on  towers  on  Blackwell's  Island.  202  feet.  6  inches  above  mean  high  water.  Height 
of  upper  balconies  on  towers  on  Blackwell's  Island.  3  33  feet  above  mean  high  water. 
Clear  height  of  bridge  for  channel  width  of  400  feet  for  both  east  and  west  channels,  135  feet 
above  mean  high  water.  Weight  of  steel  and  iron  in  main  bridge.  54.200  tons;  in  ap- 
proaches. 20,300  tons.  Total,  74.500  tons.  Bridge  opened  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles, 
March  30.  1909.  Surface  railway  began  operation.  September  19.  1909.  Cost  of  bridge  con- 
struction,   $13,500,000;    cost   of    land,    $4,400,000;    total,    $17,900,000. 


HELP    IN    CASE    OF    ACCIDENTS. 


Drowning.  1.  Loosen  clothing,  if  any.  2.  Empty  lungs  of  water  by  laving  body  on  its  stomach, 
and  lifting  it  by  the  middle  so  that  the  head  hangs  down.  Jerk  the  body  a  few  times.  3.  Pull  tongue 
forward,  using  handkerchief,  ortpin  with  string,  if  necessary.  4.  Imitate  motion  of  respiration  by  alter- 
natelycompressingandexpandingtbelowerribs,  about  twehtvttmesa  minute.  Alternately  raising  and 
lowering  the  arms  trom  the  sidesupabove  thehead  will  stimulate  the  action  of  the  lungs.  Letitbedone 
gently  but  persistently.  5.  Apply  warmth  and  friction  to  extremities.  6.  By  holding  tongue  forward, 
closingthe  nostrils,  and  pressing  the  "  Adam's  apple"  back  (so  as  to  close  entrance  to  stomach),  direct 
inflation  may  he  tried.  Take  a  deep  breath  and  breathe  it  forcibly  into  the  mouth  of  patient,  compress 
the  chest  to  expel  the  air,  and  repeat  the  operation.  7.  DON'T  GIVE  UP  !  People  have  been  saved 
after  Rorus  of  patient,  vigorous  effort,  8.  When  breathing  begins,  get  patient  into  a  warm  bed,  give 
warm  drinks,  or  spirits  in  teaspoonfuls,  fresh  air,  and  quiet. 

Burns  and  Scalds.  Cover  with  cooking  soda  and  lay  wet  cloths  over  it.  Whites  of  eggs  and 
olive  oil.  Olive  oil  or  linseed  oil,  plain,  or  mixed  with  chalk  or  whiting.  Sweet  or  olive  oil  and  lime- 
water. 

Lightning.    Dash  cold  water  over  a  person  struck. 

Sunstroke.  Loosen  clothing.  Get  patient  into  shade  and  apply  ice-cold  water  to  head.  Keep 
head  in  elevated  position. 

M acl  Dog  or  Snake  Bite.  Tie  cord  tight  above  wound.  Suck  the  wound  and  cauterize  with 
caustic  or  white-hot  iron  at  once,  or  cut  out  adjoining  parts  with  a  sharp  knile.  Give  stimulants,  as 
whiskey,  brandy,  etc. 

Sting*  of  Venomous  Insects*  etc.    Apply  weak  ammonia,  oil,  saltwater,  or  iodine. 

Fainting.  Place  flat  on  back  ;  allow  fresh  air,  and  sprinkle  with  water.  Place  head  lower  than 
rest  of  body. 

Tests  of  Death.  Hold  mirror  to  mouth.  If  living,  moisture  will  gather.  Push  pin  into  flesh. 
If  dead  the  hole  will  remain,  if  alive  it  will  close  up.  Place  fingers  in  front  of  a  strong  light  If  alive, 
they  will  appear  red  ;  if  dead,  black  or  dark.  If  a  person  is  dead  decomposition  is  almost  sure  to  set  in 
after  72  hours  have  elapsed,  ft  it  does  not,  then  there  is  room  for  investigation  by  the  physician.  Do 
not  permit  burial  of  dead  until  some  certain  indication  of  death  is  apparent. 

Cinders  in  the  Eye.  Roll  soft  paper  up  like  a  lamplighter,  and  wet  the  tip  to  remove,  or  use  a 
medicine  dropper  to  draw  it  out.     Pub  the  oilier  eye. 

Fire  in  One's  Clothing.  Don't  rxin— especially  not  downstairs  or  out-of-doors.  Roll  on  carpet, 
or  wrap  in  woollen  rug  or  blanket.    Keep  the  head  down,  so  as  not  to  inhale  flame. 

Fire  from  Kerosene.  Don't  U96  water,  it  will  spread  the  flames.  Dirt,  sand,  or  flour  is  the  best 
extinguisher,  or  smother  with  woollen  rug,  table-cloth,  or  carpet. 

Suffocation  from  Inhaling  Illuminating  <ias.  Get  into  the  fresh  air  as  soon  as  possible  and 
lie  down.  Keep  warm.  Take  ammonia— twenty  droits  to  a  tumbler  of  water,  at  frequent  intervals  ; 
also,  two  to  four  drops  tincture  of  nux  vomica  every  hour  or  two  for  five  or  six  hours. 

Rules  in  Case  of  Fire  (consult  Index). 


ANTIDOTES    FOR    POISONS. 
First.   Send  for  a  physician. 

Second.    ExduCb  vomiting,  by  tickling  throat  with  feather  or  finger.  T  Drink  hot  water  or 
strong  mustard  and  water.    Swallow  "sweet  oil  or  whites  of  eggs. 
Aaida  are  anlfdoU  it  for  alkalies,  and  vice  versa. 

Arsenic.  All  the  compounds  of  this  substance  are  extremely  poisonous,  operate  In  the  same 
maniier,  and  require  the  same  treatment, 

SYMPTOMS.  Burning  pain  In  stomach,  with  sickness  and  fa  in  tness,  violent  vomiting  and  retching, 
great  thirst,  hoarseness,  difficulty  of  speech,  cramps  in  legs,  feeble,  rapid,  and  small  pulse;  CO  d, 
(•lummy  sweats;  countenance  expressive  of  great  torture  and  anxiety;  tongue  and  niouih  parcln  d; 
delirium,  coma,  and  finallv  death. 

Antidotes.  Evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  emetics  (mustard  is  the  best),  give  milk, 
farinaceous  or  slippery  elm  decoction  both  before  and  after  vomiting  has  begun.  The  chemical  anti- 
dote is  the"  by  d  rated  sesquloxide  of  Iron, "  readily  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  water  to  the  com- 
mon tincture  of  iron— both  of  which  are  found  in  every  drug  store;  of the  precipitate  thrown  down 
on  mixing  these  teaspoonful  doses  in  water  may  be  freely  given.  An  insoluble  and  therefore  inert 
substance  is  formed  with  the  arsenical  compound. 

Opium  and  its  active  principles,  Mornhine,  Codeine,  Xareotine,  etc. 

Bvmptoms.  Giddiness,  stupor,  slow  breathing,  pupils  contracted;  the  patient  lies  motionless  and 
Insensible.  As  the  poisoning  advances  the,  features  become  ghastly,  pulse  feeble  or  imperceptible, 
and  muscles  relaxed. 

A  nti  ix  it  i:s.  1-:  luetics  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc  Or  mustard;  stimulants  such  as  ammonia,  atropine 
hypodermically.  The  patient  should  he  continually  roused.  Stomach  pump  should  be  used  if  solid 
opium  has  been  taken,  but  it  is  of  little  use  wheu  morphine  or  laudanum  has  been  taken. 
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PARKS    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  important  parks. 
Headquarters  fob  Manhattan,  Municipal,  Building. 


Batten',  foot  of  Broadway.    21  acres. 

Bryant.  6th  Ave.  and  W.  42d  St.     4  acres. 

Carl  Schurz,  between  Avenue  B  and  East  River, 

E.  84th  St.  to  E.  89th  St.     12^  acres. 
Chelsea,  27th  St.  and  9th  A  ve.     3  acres. 
City  Hall  Park,  Broadway,  Park  Bow,  and  Cham- 
bers .St.     8  acres. 
Colonial,  145th    to  155th  St.,   Bradhurst  Ave.   to 

Edgecombe  Ave.   12%  acres. 
Columbus,  Mulberry  and  Bayard  Sts.    2^  acres. 
Corlears  Hook  Park,   Corlears  and   South  Sts.   8 

acres. 
Be  Witt  Clinton,  52d  to  54th  St.,  North  River.       7 

acres. 
Fort  Washington,  Ft.  Washington  Point,  Hudson 

River.    40%  acres. 
Gayuor,  151st  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 
Hamilton  Fish  Park,   Houston  and  Willett  Sts. 

3%  acres. 
Highbridge  Park,  155th  St.  to  Washington  Bridge, 

west  ol' Driveway.     75%  acres. 
Isbam,  213th  St.  and  Broadway  to  Harlem  Ship 

Canal.    8  acres. 
John  Jay,  76th  to  78th  St.,  East  River.     3  acres. 


Madison  Square,  Broadway  and  23d  St.   6%  acres. 
Manhattan  Square,  Ceutral  Park  W. ,  77th  to  81st 

St.     17^  acivs. 
Morningside,  between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam 

Aves.  and  W.  110th  and  W.  123d  Sts.    31  acres. 
Mount  Morris,  between  Madison  and  Mt.  Morris 

Aves.  and  120th  and  124th  Sts.    20  acres. 
Riverside  Park,  between  Riverside  Drive  and  the 

N.  Y.  C.  R  R.  and  W.  72d  aud    W.    129th   Sts. 

140  acres ;  and  from  135th  St.  to  158th  St.  24  acres. 
St.  Gabriel's  Park,  1st  Ave.  and35thSt  3  acres. 
St.  Nicholas,  130th  to  141st  St. ,  St. Nicholas  Ave.,  to 

St.  Nicholas  Terrace.  19^  acres;  and  west  of  St. 

Nicholas  Terrace  and  the  extension  at  130th  and 

141st  Sts.     1*4  acres. 
Seward,  Canal  and  Jefferson  Sts.    3  acres. 
Stuy  vesant,  Rutherf urd  PI.  and  E.  16th  St.   4  acres. 
Thomas   Jefferson,   111th  St. ,  1st  Ave.,  114th  St. 

and  Harlem  River.    15^j  acres. 
Tompkins   Square,  Avenue  A  and  7th  St.    lO1^ 

acres. 
Union  Square,  Broadway  and  14th  St.     3  acres. 
Washington  Square,  5th  Ave.  and  Waverley  PI. 

8  acres. 


CENTRAL   PARK. 

The  great  park  of  New  York  extends  from  59th  St.  to  110th  St.,  being  over  2**£  miles  long,  and  from 
5th  Ave.  to  8th  Ave.,  being  over  half  a  mile  wide.  It  covers  843  acres,  of  which  185  are  in  lakes  and 
reservoirs  and  400  in  forest,  wherein  over  half  a  million  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted.  Thereare 
9  miles  of  roads,  bl4  of  bridle  paths,  and  31  of  walks.  The  landscape  architects  of  the  Park  were 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux.  Work  was  begun  on  the  Park  in  1857.  The  following  fanci- 
ful names  have  been  officially  applied  to  the  several  entrances  to  the  Park:  5th  Ave.  and  59th  St., 
Scholar's  Gate;  6th  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Artist's  Gate;  7th  Ave.  and  59th  St.,  Artisan's  Gate;  8th  Ave. 
and  59th  St.,  Merchant's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  aud  72d  St.,  Woman's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  81st  St.,  Hunter's 
Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  85th  St.,  Mariner's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  96th  St.,  Gate  of  All  Saints;  8th  Ave.  and  100th 
St.,  Boy's  Gate;  8th  Ave.  and  110th  St.,  Stranger's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  67th  St.,  Student's  Gate;  5th 
Ave.  and  72d  St.,  Children's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  79th  St.,  Miner's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and  90th  St.,  Engi- 
neer's Gate;  5th  Ave.  and 96th  St. ,  Woodman's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  andl02d  St.,  Girl's  Gate;  5th  Ave.  and 
110th  St.,  Pioneer's  Gate;  6th  Ave. and  110th  St.,  Farmer's  Gate;  7th  Ave.  and  110th  St..  Warrior's  Gate. 

PARKS  IN  BOROUGH  OF  BROXX.-Bronx,northof  E.  182dSt.  and  White  Plains  Road  ;  719}^ acres. 
Claremont,  Belmont  St. ,  Clay  Ave.  and  170th  St;  38  acres.  Crotona,  Fulton,  3d,  and  Arthur  Aves.; 
154%  acres.  De  Voe,  Sedgwick  Ave.  aud  188th  St. ;  5%  acres.  Echo;  4  acres.  Franz  Sigel,  Walton 
Ave.,  and  158th  St.  and  Mott  Ave.  ;  1114  acres.  Macomb's  Dam,  Jerome  Ave.  and  162d  St.  ;  27  acres. 
Pelham  Bay,  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  East  Chester  Bay;  1,756  acres.  Poe;  2%  acres.  St.  James, 
Jerome  Ave.,Creston  Ave.  &  E. 191st  St.;  11%  acres.  St.  Mary's,  149th  St. ,  St.  Ann'sand  Robbins 
Aves. ;  3-4%  acres.  University;  2%  acres.  Van  Cortlandt,  northern  boundary  of  city;  1,132%  acres. 
Washington  Bridge,  Sedgwick  Ave.,  Harlem  River;  %$&  acres. 

On  August  26, 1911,  the  City  Record  published  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assess- 
ments, placing  a  value  on  the  parks  in  the  Bronx  at  $56,6.27,  000.  The  Borough  of  theBroux  contains 
26.017  acres,  of  which  nearly  4,200  acres,  or  about  15.2  per  cent  is  devoted  to  park  purposes,  giving  one 
acre  of  park  land  to  each  130  of  the  people  living  iu  the  Borough. 

FACTS  ABOUT  PUBLIC  PARKS. 

Union  Square  was  purchased  by  the  city  in  1833  for  $116,051;  Madison  Square,  in  1847,  for  $65,952; 
Tompkins  Square,  in  1834,  for  $93,358;  Washington  Square,  in  1827.  for  $77,970,  and  Manhattan  Square, 
in  1839,  for  $54,657.  The  latter  is  assessed  as  a  part  of  Central  Park.  The  other  four  are  assessed  at 
over  $16,000,000,  and  are  easily  worth  $20,000,000,  while  their  original  cost  to  the  city  was  only  $353,331. 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  contains  526  1-6  acres.  In  woodland,  110  acres;  in  lakes  and  watercourses, 
77  acres;  in  meadows,  70  acres;  in  plantations,  259  1-6  acres;  in  drives,  9  miles;  in  bridle  roads,  3  1-10 
miles;  in  walks,  12  miles.  Ocean  Parkway  is  5  1-2  miles  long  and  210  feet  wide.  Eastern  Parkway  is 
2  1-2  miles  long  and  210  feet  wide.  London  has  271  public  parks,  containing  17,876  acres  of  ground.  The 
largest  European  city  park  is  in  Denmark;  it  contains  4,200  acres.  The  great  forest  of  Northern  New 
^"ork  covers  an  area  of  3,588,803  acres. 

PUBLIC  PLAYGROUNDS 

59th  to  60th  Street,  west  of  Amsterdam  Avenue;  180-184  Cherry  Street;  south  side  of  101st  Street, 
between  2d  and  3d  Avenues;  west  of  Sutton  Place,  59th  to  60th  Street;  additional  land  at  park, 
between  151st  and  152d  Streets,  Amsterdam  Avenue;  Gate  House  block,  134th  to  135th  Street, 
Amsterdam  to  Convent  Avenue. 


NEW  YORK  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Headquarters,  23  East  51st  Street,  New  York.  President,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Joseph  F.  Mooney, 
V.  G.  Secretary— Rev.  Thomas  A.  Thornton.  Superintendents— Revs.  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Michael 
J.  Lnrkin.  This  board  gives  the  following  report  of  Catholic  Schools  :  In  1914  there  were  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  YOrk  174  Catholic  Elementary  Schools  with  a  registration  of  83,742  scholars. 
The  valuation  of  land  and  buildings  for  school  purposes  in  Manhattan  was  $9,769,500;  Bronx, 
$1,362,000;  Richmond,  $216,000  and  the  city  of  Yonkers,  $345,000.  In  1912  there  were  173 
Catholic  Elementary  Schools  in  Greater  New  York,  at  which  the  enrolled  attendance  of  pupils  was 
135,000. 
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ARMY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

STATIONED  IN   AND   NEAR  THE   CITY  OF   NEW  YORK. 

Eastern  Department — Headquarters,    Governors   Island,    New  "York   Harbor. 
Major-General   Leonard    Wood,   U.   S.   Army,   Commanding. 
Aides-de-Camp — Capt.  F.  R.   McCoy,   Cavalry;   Capt.   H.  Dorey,   Infantry. 

Department  Staff. 


Ordnance  Officer — Col.  O.  B.  Mitcham. 
Signal  Officer — Major  C.  M.  Saltzman. 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Militia    Affairs — Col.  C.  R. 

Xoyes. 
Chief  Clerk — D.  A.  Watt. 


Chief  of  Staff — Col.  E.  F.  Glenn. 
Adjutant-General — Col.  W.  A.  Simpson. 
Inspector-General — Col.  J.  L.  Chamberlain. 
Quartermaster — J.  B.  Bellinger. 
Surgeon — Col.  L.  M.  Maus. 
Engineer  Officer — Col.  W.  M.  Black. 

North  Atlantic  Coast  Artillery  District — Headquarters,  Fort  Totten,  Willeta  Point, 
Whitestone,  N.  Y.;  Col.  J.  V.  White,  C.  A.  C,  commanding. 

District  Staff — Adjutant — Major  E.  O.  Sarratt.      Material  Officer — Major  R.    S.  Abernethy. 

Army  Building — No.  39  Whitehall  Street,  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Quartermasters'  Depot — 
Col.  A.  L.  Smith,  Col.  J.  M.  Carson,  Lieut. -Col.  T.  C.  Goodman,  Capt.  W.  B.  Baker  and  Capt.  W.  P. 
KitDs.  Corps  of  Engineers — Col.  S.  W.  Roessler,  Col.  F.  V.  Abbot,  Major  E.  J.  Dent.  Medical 
Corps — Capt.  J.  F.  Siler.  Medical  Supply  Depot — Col.  L.  Brechemin.  New  York  Arsenal — Gov- 
ernors Island,  N.  Y.;  Col.  O.  B.  Mitcham. 

Posts  in  and  near  New  York  City. 


Posts.  Location.  Commanding  Officers. 

Fort  Jay Governors  Island,  N.  Y.  {  C°infJan?ryM.all0ry'.  29th 

Fort  Hamilton Brooklyn,  N.  Y {  °tS^  fcg*  Coast 

Fort  Hancock Sandy  Hook,  N.  J {  ^SUti^m^^Co^A 

Sandy  Hook   Proving  )  <,„.,.,,-  tt™v   -vr    T  f  Col.  E.  B.  Babbitt,  Ord. 

Ground J  sanay  .hook,  jn.  j {      Dept. 

Fort  Totten Willets  Point,  N.  Y. . . .  {  "gSfiSfci^?^ 

Vnrt  Wflri«5wnrth             S  Narrows,  Staten  Island,  (  Capt.  E.  B.  Martindale, 
xorx,  vvaasworxn |      N    Y {      Jr ^  Coast  Artiilery 

F°rt  Wood Bedloes  Island,  N.  Y. . .  {  Fi[or,  ^^i  "coYps^: 


Troops. 
(  Headquarters  Band  and 

<  Cos.   E,  F,  G  and  H, 
<.      29th  Infantry. 

f5th  Band,3d,  84th,  98th, 

<  122d,  123d  Cos., Coast 
l      Artillery  Corps. 
/•48th,  56th,  76th,  113th, 
I       136th,      137th      Cos., 
I      Coast  Artillery  Corps. 


12th  Band,  82d,  87th, 
101st,  135th,  165th, 
167th  Cos.,  Coast  Ar- 
tillery Corps. 

52d,  54th  and  114th  Cos. 
Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Co.  G,  Signal  Corps. 


FOREIGN    CONSULS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 


Argentina.— Dr.  Abel  Pardo,  C.  G. ;  Manuel  A. 
Molina,  C. ;  R.  C.  Tort,  Chan. ,  80  Wall  St. 

Austria-Hungary.— Alexander  von  Nuber,  C.  G.  ; 
Dr.  Karl  Winter,  V.  C.  ;  Dr.  Fritz  Fischerauer, 
V.  C.  ;  Dr.  Ludwig  von  Kleiuwaccbter,  V.  C; 
Eugene  von  Rozwadowski,  V.  C,  24  State  St. 

Belgium.— Pierre  Mali,  C. ;  J.  Van  Rickstal,  V.C., 
F.  Janssen,  V.  C.  ;  25  Madison  Ave. 

Bolivia.— Adolfo  Balliviau,  C.  G.,  4  Stone  St. 

Brazil.— Manuel  JacinthoFerreira  da  Cunha.C.G. ; 
F.  Garcia  Leao,  V.  C.  and  Chancellor,  17  State 
St. 

Bulgaria.— Clayton  Rockhill,  C.  G. ;  114  John  St. 

Chile.— Rieardosanchez-Cruz,  C.  G.,  2  Rector  St. 

China.  — Yang  Yu  Ying,  C;  Kuo-Chi  Loo,  V.  C. 
(abroad),  18  Broadway. 

Colombia.  — Francisco  Escobar,  C.  G.,  24  State  St. 

Costa  ltica— Manuel  Go^'ZalezZ^C.  G. ;  A.  Mon- 
estel,  V.  C,  2  Rector  8t. 

Cuba.— Leopoldo  Dolz,  C.  G. ;  F.  Taboada,  C, 
82  Beaver  St. 

Denmark.—  GeorgBech,  C,  8  Bridge  St. 

Dominican  Republic  — F.  Deetjen,  C.  G.  ;  Juan 
P.ta  PIttalUga,  Chancellor,  17  Battery  PI. 

Ecuador.— Luis  A.  Plaza,  Acting  C.  G.,  11  Broad- 
way. 

E^ypt.— See  "Turkey." 

Frauce.— G.  B.  d'Anglade,  C.  G. ;  Henri  Goiran, 
<". ;  Btanislasd'HtUewyn,  V.  C. ,  10  Bridgest. 

German  Empire.  — Dr.  Paul  Falcke,  C.  G.  ;  Krich 
Hosseufelder,  O. ;  Prelherr  Hans  von  Ungelter, 
V.  O.j  Dr.  Erich  Kraske,  V.  C. ;  Dr  Gustav 
Heuspr,  V.  O.  ,11  Broadway. 

Great  Britain.— Sir Courtenay  Walter  Bennett,  C. 
<V.;  R.  L.  Nosworthv,  V.  (.'.  ;  11  11.  li.  Shep- 
herd, V.  a,  17  Slate  St.,  and  0.  K.  Ledger,  V. 
C.    Shipping  branch,  25  South  St. 

Greece.— I).. \.  Uotassi,  ('.(...  80S.  William  St. 

Guatemala— Dr.  Ramon  Beugoechea,  C  G.,  12 
Broadway 

Havti.  —  Louis  Bazelais,  C.  G. ;  Ernest  Bastieu,  V. 
C,  31-33 Broadway. 


Honduras.— R.Camilo  Diaz,  C  G.,  31  Broadway. 

Hungary.— See  "Austria-Hnugarj.' ' 

Italy. -G.   Fara  Forui,  C.  G.;  L.  Sillitti,  V. 


A.  Cautoui-Marca,  V.    C. 


C  ; 
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G.  Buti,   V.  C. 

Lafayette  St. 
Japan.— Takashi  Nakamura,  C.  G. ;  Sukeyuki  Ak- 

amatsu,  V.  C. ;  Sototuatsu  Kato,  V.C.,60  Wall 

St. 
Liberia.— Edward  G.Merrill,  C,  24  Stone  St.  ;  E. 

B.  Merrill,  V.C.,  51  Chambers  St. 
Mexico.— Francisco  Urquidi,  C.  G. ;  Roberto  Ra- 
mos, V.  C. ,  17  Battery  PI. 
Monaco.— Stanislas  d'Halewyn.  C,  10  Bridge  St. 
Netherlands.— A.   Van  de  Saude  Bakhuyzeu,   C. 

G.,  11  Broadway. 
Nicaragua.— E.  Solorzano,  D.  C.  G. ,  66  Beaver  St. 
Norway.—  C.  Ravu.C.  G.  ,  17State  St. 
Panama.— Manuel  Quintero,  V.C.G., 11  Broad  way. 
Paraguay.— Wm.  Wallace  White,  C. ,  Woolworth 

Building,  Park  PI. 
Persia.-I£.  H.  Topakyan,  C.  G,  2255th  Ave. 
Peru.— Eduardo  Luggiusou,  ( '.  (.;..  25  Broad  St. 
Portugal.— Carlos   Rangel    de    Sampaio,    C.    G. ; 

Carlos  Olavo,  V.C.,  17  state  St. 
Russia.— Mikhael  M.  Oustinnff,  C.  G. ;  Baron  Os- 
car Kortt",  V.  C.  22  N.  Washington  So. 
Salvador. —Jose  Alfaro  Moran.C,  42  Broadway. 
Santo  Domingo. —See    "Dominican  Republic." 
Slam.— L.   Townseud    Hildreth,    C.    G.,    90    W. 

Broadway. 
Spain.— F.  Javier  Balas,    C.  G.;  Fernando  Perez 

del  Pulgar,  \'.  c.  ,18  Broadway. 
Sweden.— M.  t'larholm,  C.  G.;S.  Lagerberg,  Act- 

ing  V.  C. ;  17  stalest. 
Switzerland.— Louis  H.  Junod.C;  Henry  Escher, 

Jr.,  V.C,  UK)  Filth  Ave. 
Turkey.  —  Djelul  Muiiii '  Bev,  C.  <J.  ;  Aram  Mourad 

Shah-Mir  Erl'endi,  V.  C.  C>. ,  69  Pearl  St. 
Uruguay.—  Mario  L.   Gil,  C.     G.  ;    Alfredo   Me«z 

tireen.C.,17  Battery  PI. 
Venezuela.— Pedro  R.  Rincones,  C.  G. ;  N.  VeluZ, 

V.  (J.  ;  80  Wall  St. 
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ASSOCIATION    OF    THE 

(Bar  Association  Building,  No. 


Pi-esident— Geo. W.  Wickersham. 
Vice-Pres. — James  L.  Bishop. 

Howard  Mansfield. 


Vice- 


BAR    OF    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

42  West  Forty- fourth  Street,  New  York  City.) 
•Pres.— John  G.  Miiburu.         [Bee.  Secretary— S.  B.  Brownell. 
Morgan  J.  O'  Brien.       Cor.  Sec'y— Herbert  J.  Bickford. 
Charles  H.  Russell.     |  Treasurer— S.  Sidney  Smith. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  there  were  2,115  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. It  was  instituted  in  1869,  and  its  Presidents  have  been  as  follows:  1870  to  1879,  William  M. 
Evarts;  1880  and  1881,  Stephen  P.  Nash;  1882  and  1883,  Francis  N.  Bangs;  1884  aud  1885,  James  C. 
Carter;  1S86 and  1887,  William  Allen  Butler;  1888  and  1889,  Joseph  H.  Choate;  1890  and  1891, 
Frederic  R.  Coudert;  1892  to  1894,  Wheeler  H.  Peckham :  1895  and  1896,  Joseph  Larocque ;  1897  to 
1899,  James  C.  Carter ;  1900  and  1901,  John  E.  Parsons ;  1902  and  1903.  Wm.G.  Choate ;  1904  and  1905, 
Elihu  Root;  1906  and  1907.  John  L.  Cadwalader;  1908  and  1909,  Edmund  Wetmore;  1910  and  1911, 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson;  1912,  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard;  1913  and  1914,  William  B.  Hornblower;  1914, 
George  W.  Wickersham.  The  admission  fee  is  $100, and  the  annual  dues  from  resident  members  of 
more  thansix  years'  and  less  than  twentyyears'  standing,  $55, and  of  more  than  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing, $60,  and  from  members  having  offices  in  New  York  City  and  residing  elsewhere  of  less  than 
twenty  years'  standing,  $30,  and  of  more  than  twentyyears'  standing,  $35;  from  members  of  less 
than  six  years'  standing,  $25;  from  members  neither  residing  nor  having  offices  in  New  York 
City,  $10. 

The  Lawyers'  Club.— 115  Broadway, New  York  City.  President— Wm.  Allen  Butler,  Jr.  Sec- 
retary—R.  G.  Babbage.  Treasurer— Byron  M.  Fellows.  Total  membership,  1,250.  Membership  is 
not  restricted  to  lawyers.  The  entrance  fee  for  resident  members  is  $100,  annual  dues,  $100;  the  en- 
trance fee  for  non-resident  members  is  $50,  annual  dues, $25.  Resident  membership  limited  to  1,000. 


FEDERAL    OFFICERS 

CUSTOM-HOUSE.— Bowling  Green. 

Collector  —Dudley  Field  Malone  ($12,000). 

Solicitor  to  Collector.— Mark  P.  Andrews  ($5,000). 

Chief  Clerk  of  Customs  and  Special  Deputy  Collector. 
—Henry  C.  Stuart  ($6, 000) .  Min  ton  Fluhrer  ($2,- 
500). 

Deputy  Collectors.— John  J.  C.  Barrett,  Jesse 
C.  Grant,  Charles  A.  King,  John  C.  Williams,  El- 
bert J.  Allendorf  ($3, 500  each) ;  James  H.  John- 
son, H.  L.  Swords  ($3,000  each). 

Cashier—  Wm.  T.  Black  ($5,000),  Bowling  Green. 

Acting  Disbursing  AgL— Geo.  W.  Brinck  ($3,000). 

Auditor.—  Josiah  S.  Knapp  ($4,500). 

Naval  Officer.— Otto  Wittpenn  ($8,000). 

Snecial  Deputy  Naval  Officer.  —Thomas  J.  Skuse 
($4,000). 

Surveyor—  Thomas  E.  Rush  ($8,000). 

Special  Deputy  Surveyor  and  Auditor.  —Geo.  J. 
Smyth  ($4,000). 

Deputy  Surveyors,— Alex.  McKeon  ($2,500) ;  John 
J.  llacz'tiewiez,  Richard  Parr  ($3,500  each) ;  Wil- 
helmLutz  ($3,000). 

Secretary  to  Surveyor.— Benj .  S.  Ashly  ($3,000). 

Appraiser.—  John  K.  Sague  ($8,000),  Christopher 
and  Greenwich  Streets. 

Assistant  Anp7-aisers.— Frank  S.  Terry,  Frederick 
Kuenzli,  James  Fay,  C.  C.  Keenan,  Amos  M. 
Knapp  ($3,500  each). 

Deputy  Appraisers— Henry  M.    Clapp,   G.   W. 
Wolf,C.  W.  Bunn  ($4,000  each). 
BOARD  OF  U.  S.  GENERAL  APPRAISERS.— 
641  Washington  Street. 

J.  B.  Sullivan,  President;  W.  B.  Howell,  I.  F. 
Fischer,  B.  S.  Waite,  E.  G.  Hav,  C.  P.  McClel- 
land^. B.  Cooper, H.M.  Somerville ($9,000  each). 
SUB-TREASURY.— Wall,  corner  Nassau  Street. 

Assistant  Treasurer.—  Martin  Vogel  ($8,000). 

Acting  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Cas/iler.—  Edward 
W.  Hale  ($4,200). 

Dertuty  Assistant  Treasurer.—  Ulysses  S.   Grant 
($3,600). 
POST-OFFICE. —8th  Avenue   and   32d   Street. 

Downtown— B' way  and  Park  Row.    See  Index. 
NATIONAL     BANK      EXAMINER  —  Custom 
House. 

Examiner.  —Charles  Starek  (fees). 


IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

U.  S.  ASSAY  OFFICE. -29  Pine  Street. 

Superint.endent.— Verne  M.  Bovie  ($5,000). 

Assayer.— Geo.  R.  Comings  ($3,000). 

Melting  and  Berining  Dept.  Supt.—Beno  P.  Wirth 
($3,000). 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  OFFICERS. 

(Compensation  of  Collectors  not  to  exceed  $4,500  a 

year  for  each  district. ) 

Second  District,— 1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th.  6th,  8th, 
9th,  15th,  and  parts  of  the  14th  and  16th  Wards, 
and  Porto  Rico.  Chas.  W.  Anderson,  Collector, 
Custom  House. 

Third  District.— 7th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  17th, 
18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  22d.  and  parts  of  the  14th 
and  16th  Wards,  Blackwell's,  Randall's,  and 
Ward's  Islands.  Frederick  L.  Marshall,  Collector % 
3d  Avenue  and  16th  Street. 

Fourteenth  District,  7th  Division.— From  Har- 
lem River  north  to  city  line,  Borough  of  Bronx. 
Roscoe  Irwin,  Collector.  391  E.  149th  St. 

Brooklyn  Borough.— First  District.— Embracing 
all  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  and  Richmond  Bor- 
ough (Staten  Island).  Henry  P.  Keith,  Collector, 
Post-Office  Building,  Brooklyn  Borough. 

COM'R   OF    IMMIGRATION.- Ellis  Island. 

Commissioner.—  Frederic  C.  Howe  ($6,500). 

Assistant  Commissioner.— Byron  H.  Uhl  ($4,500). 
U.S.SHIPPING  COMMISSIONER.-Barge  Office. 

Commissioner.— Patrick  H.  Quiun  ($5,000). 

Deputy.—  Theodore  S.  Price  ($1,860). 

SUPERVISING     CHIEF     ENGINEER    U.   S. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.— Custom  House. 
Chief  Engineer.—  Alfred  Brooks  Fry. 
Assistant  Chief  Engineer  .—Frank  A.  Lang. 
Chief  Clerk.—  Joseph  M.  Morgan. 

LAW  COURTS.— See  Index. 
WEATHER  BUREAU. -17  Battery  PI. 
District  Forecaster.  —James  H.  Scarr. 

STEAM  VESSELS' INSPECT' S— Custom  House. 

Supervising  Inspector.— Henry  M.  Seeley  ($3,000). 

Local    Tnsnectors.—  G.  T.   Charlton   and   J.    L. 
Crone  ($2,500  each). 
U.   S.    LIFE-SAVING    SERVICE.— Storehouse, 

507  Hudson  St. 


BROOKLYN    NAVY    YARD. 

UNITED  STATES   NAVAIi   STATION;    ENTRANCE,  FOOT    SANDS   STREET,  BROOKLYN. 

Commandant— Rear  Admiral  Nathaniel  R.  Usher.     Senior  Aide— Commander  B.  F.  Hutchinson. 


Captain  of  the  Yard— W.  L.  Howard. 

Inspection  Officer— Lieut.- Com.  K.  M. Bennett. 

Engineer  Officer— Capt.  G.  E.  Burd. 

Pay  Officer— Paymaster  H.  H.  Baltis  (retired). 

Provisions  and  Clothing  Depot— Pay  Director  C 
S.  Williams. 

Public  Works  Officer— Civil  Engineer  F.  R 
Harris. 

Naval  Constructor— John  W.  Woodruff. 

Naval  Hospital— Medical  Director  Philip  Leach 


Marine  Barracks— Col.  J.  A.  Lejeune. 

Visiting  hours  are  between  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m. 
Accounting  Officer— Paymaster  Fred  W.  Holt 
General  Storekeeper— Paymaster  E.  C.  Tobey. 
Purphasing    Paymaster  —  Pay    Director    Reah 

Medical  Officer— Surgeon  R.  T.  Orvis. 
Supervisor  of  Harbor— 39  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y. 
Navy  Recruiting  Office-153  W. 23d  St.,  N.  Y* 
Marine  Recruiting  Office— 24  E.  23d  St.,N.  Y. 


Application  to  visit  the  ships  in  the  yard  must  be  made  to  the  executive  officers  on  board. 
Also  at  294  Market  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  1  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SCHOOLS    IN    MANHATTAN. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

No 

Location. 

No. 

Location. 

No. 

121 

Location. 

1 

Henry, Catharine  and  Oliver 

~58 

317  \V.  52d  St. 

102d  St.,  bet.  2d  and  3d  Aves. 

Sts. 

59 

226  E.  57th  St. 

122 

9th  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

2 

116  Henry  St. 

60 

197  E.  Broadway. 

124  129  Horatio  St. 

3 

Hudson  and  Grove  Sts. 

61 

E.  12th  St.,  near  Ave.  B. 

126 

536  E.  12th  St 

4 

Rivington  and  Pitt  Sts. 

62 

Hester,  Essex  audNorfolkSts. 

127 

515  W.  37th  St. 

5 

141st  St.  and  Edgecombe  Ave. 

63 

3d  and  4th  Sts.  .  e.  of  lst^Ave. 

130 

143  Baxter  St. 

6 

Madison  Ave.  and  85th  St. 

64 

9th  and  loth  Sts.  ,e.of  Ave.  B. 

131 

272  E.  2d  St 

7 

Hester  and  Chrystie  Sts. 

65 

Eld  ridge  and  Forsyth,  near 

132 

I82d  St.  &  Wadsworth  Ave. 

8 

29  King  St. 

Hester  St. 

134 

68  Pearl  St. 

9 

West  End  Ave.  and  82d  St. 

66 

88th  St.,  near  1st  Ave. 

135 

51st  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

10 

117  th  St.  and  St. Nicholas  Ave. 

67 

114-124  W.  46th  St. 

137 

( i  rand  and  Essex  Sts. 

11    314  W.  17th  St. 

68 

116  W.  128th  St. 

140 

116  Norfolk  St. 

li    Madison  and  Jackson  Sts. 

69 

125  W.  54th  St. 

141 

468  W.  58th  St. 

13  |239  K.  Houston  St. 

70 

|207  E.  75th  St. 

144 

Allen  and  Hester  Sts.     (An- 

14 :225  E.  27th  St 

71 

188-192  7th  St. 

nex  to  P.S.  65.) 

15 

728  5th  St. 

72 

Lexington  Ave. and  105th  St. 

147 

Henry  and  Gouverneur  Sts. 

16 

208  \V.  13th  St. 

73 

209  E.  46th  St. 

150 

95th  &  96th  Sts.,  e.  of  2d  Ave. 

17 

47th&48thsts.,W.of  8th  Ave. 

74 

220  E.  63d  St, 

151 

91st  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

18 

121  E.  51st  St. 

75 

25  Norfolk  St. 

157 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.  &  127th  St. 

19 

344  E.  14th  St. 

76 

Lexington  Ave.  and  68th  St. 

158 

Ave.  A,  77thand  78th  Sts. 
119th    St.,    bet.    2d    and  3d 

20 

Rivington  and  Forsyth  Sts. 

77 

1st  Ave.  and  86th  St. 

159 

21 

Mottand  Elisabeth  sts.,  bet. 

78 

Pleasant  Ave.  and  119th  St. 

Aves. 

Soring  and  Prince  Sts. 

79 

38  1st  St. 

160 

Rivington  and  Suffolk  Sts. 

22  'Stanton  and  Sheriit'Sts. 

81 

119th  and  120th  Sts. ,  near  7th 

161 

105  Ludlow  St. 

23 

Mulberry  and  Bayard  sts. 
128tn  St.,  nr.  Madison  Ave. 

Ave.      (New  York  Model 

162 

36Citv  Hall  Place.      (Annex 

24 

School.) 

toP.  S.  23.) 

25 

330  5th  St. 

82 

1st  Ave.  and  70th  St. 

165 

108th  and  !09thSts.,bet  Am- 

26   124  W.  30th  St. 

83 

16  E.  110th  St. 

sterdam  Ave.  and  B'  way. 

27 

41st  &  42d  Sts.,  E.  of  3d  Ave. 

84 

430  W.  50th  St. 

166 

89th  St.,  bet.  Amsterdam  and 

28 

257  W.  40th  St. 

85 

1st  Ave.  and  117th  St. 

Columbus  Aves. 

29 

Albany,      Washington     and 

86 

Lexington  Ave.  and  96th  St. 

168 

104th  and  105th  Sts.,  bet.  1st 

Car]  isle  Sts. 

87 

Amsterdam  Ave.  &  77th  St. 

and  2d  Aves. 

30    88th  St.,  l>et.  2d  and  3d  Aves. 

88 

300  Rivington  St. 

169 

Audubon    Ave.,   168th    and 

31    200  Monroe  St. 

89 

Lenox   Ave.    and  134th  St. 

169th  Sts. 

32    357  W.  35th  St. 

90 

147th  and  148th  Sts. ,  w.  of  7th 

170 

lllth  St.,  bet  5th  &  Lenox 

33    418  W.  28th  St. 

Ave. 

Aves. 

3-1  108  Broome  st. 

91 

Stanton  and  Forsyth  Sts. 

171 

103d  and  104th  Sts.,  bet  5th 

35    160ChrystieSt 

92 

Broome  and  Ridge  Sts. 

and  Madison  A  ve& 

86    710  B.  9th  Si. 

93 

Amsterdam  Ave.  &  93d  St. 

172 

108th  and  109th  Sts. , bet  1st 

37    113  !•;.  87th  St. 

94 

68th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave. 

and  2d  Aves. 

38   Clarke,  Dominick  <s  Broome 

95 

West     Houston     St.,     near 

174 

Attorney,  nearRivingtonSt 

Sts. 

Varick  St. 

177 

Market  and  Monroe  S 

39   236  E.  125th  St. 

96 

Ave.  A  and  81st  St. 

179 

101st  and  102d  Sts.,   bet.  Co- 

40    320  E.  20th  St. 

98 

38  Sheriff  St. 

lumbus&  Amsterdam  Aves. 

41   36  Greenwich  Ave. 

100 

138th  St.,  \v.  of  5th  Ave. 

183 

56th  and  67th  Sts.  ,east  of  1st 

42    Hester.   Orchard  and    Lud- 

101 

111th  St., w.oi 'Lexington Ave. 

Ave. 

low  Sts. 

102 

113th  St.,  east  of  2d  Ave. 

184 

L16th  and  117th  Sts.,  east  of 

43 

Amsterdam  Ave.  &  129th  St. 

103 

119th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 

Lenox  Ave. 

44 

Hubert  and  (  ollister  Sts. 

104 

413  E.  16th  St. 

186 

I45tli  and  146th  Sts.,  near  Am- 

45 

225  \\\  24th  St. 

105 

269  E.  4th  St. 

sterdam  Ave. 

46 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.  &  W.  156th 

106 

Lafayette  St.,  n'r  Spring  St. 

188 

Manhattan,    East   Houston, 

St. 

107 

274  W.  10th  St. 

Lewis  and  E.3d  Sts. 

47 

225  E.  23d  St  (School  for  the 

108 

60  Mott  st. 

190 

S2dSt..bet.  1st  and  2d  Aves. 

Deaf.) 

109 

99th  &  100th  Sts.,  e.  of  3d  Ave. 

192 

136th  St.  and  A'sterd'm  A  ve. 

48 

124  W.  28th  St. 

110 

28  Cannon  St. 

Vocational  School  for  BOVS, 

49    237  I-:.  37th  St. 

112 

83  Roosevelt  St 

138th St.,w.  of  5th  Ave. (P.S. 

50    211  E.  20th  St. 

114 

Oak,  Oliver  and  James  sts. 

100). 

61    623  W.  44th  St. 

115 

176th  and  177th   sts.,   east  of 

Murrav      Hill      Vocational 

62    Broadway  and  Academy  St. 

st.  Nicholas  Ave. 

School,  37  th  St.  west  of  2d 

53   207  E.  79th  St. 

116 

215  E.  32d  st. 

Ave.    (P.S.  49.) 

54    Amsterdam  Ave.  &  104th  St. 

117 

170  E.  77th  st. 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for 

56  351  W.  18th  st. 

|119 

133d  &134thsts.,near  8th Ave. 

Girls,  209 East 23d  St. 

57   176  E.  116th  St. 

Il20 

187  Broome  St. 

Truant,  215  E.  21st  St. 

High  ScHOOts.— Be  Witt  Clinton,  10th  Ave. ,  68th  and  59th  Sts.  j   Wadleigh.  114th  and  115th  sts., 
W.  of  7th  Ave. ;  Washington  Irving,  [rving  PI.,  16th  &  17th  Sts. ;  Commerce,  65th  «  66th  Sts.,  W.  of  B'way; 

Stiiyvesnnt,   l.Vh  and  16th  sts  ,  near  1st  Ave.  ;  Julia  Richmau,60  W.  13th  St    Training  School  for 
Teachers,  119th  St. ,  near  7th  Ave. 

THE     BRONX. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 


College  Ave-,  and  145th  St. 
3d  Ave.,   near  170th   St. 
157111  St.e.Ol  ( "ourtlandt  Ave. 
Fi'lton  A  v.  and  173d  St. 
•jl36  Webster  Ave. 
t'reiiiont,  Bryant  and  Vyse 

Aves. ,  We>t  Farms. 
Kingsbrldge  a  ve.  and232d  St. 
Mosholu  Parkway,  Bedford 

k. 
486  E.  138th  St. 

Eagle  Ave.  and  163d  st. 
Ogden  Ave.,  Highbridge. 


12 

13 

14 

16 
17 
18 

19 

20 


OverhigSt,  Benson  &  Frisby 
A  ves.,  Westchester. 

216th   st.  and   Willett  Ave., 

Wllliamsbrldge. 
Eastern    Boulevard,   Tlirogs 

Neck. 
Carpenter  Ave.,  Wakefield. 
Ford  ham  Ave.,  City  Island. 
( •ourtlandt    Ave.,   near  148th 

st. 
2:54th   &  836th   st<..    W 1- 

lawn. 
Fox, Simpson,  and  167th  Sts. 


ill  226th &  226th Sts. ,  near  White 
Plains  A  v.,Wiliiamsbridge. 

22  :.:<:■    E.  140th  St.      (Annex   to 

P.S.  80.) 

23  168th  St    and  Fnion  Av 

24  E£appockSt.,Spuyten  Duvvil. 

(  \nnex  to  P.S.  7.) 
26  Union  Ave.  &149tb  st. 

\  adrewsand  Bnrnslde  Aves. 

.    Ann's    Ave.,   147th   and 

148th  SI 
28  Tremont  &  Anthony  Aves.; 

Annex,  1787    Weeks   Ave. 
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'No. 

Location 

No. 
38 

Location. 

No. 
46 

Location. 

29 

Cvpress  Ave.  and  136th  St. 

157th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 

196th    St. ,  Baiubridge    and 

30 

141st  St.  and  Brook  Ave. 

39 

Longwood  Ave. ,  Kelly  and 

Briggs  Aves. 

31 

Mott  and  Walton  Aves.,  144th 

Beck  Sts. 

47 

Randolph,  St.  Lawrence  and' 

and  146th  Sts. 

40 

Prospect  Ave.,  Jennings   St. 

Beach  Aves. 

S3 

183d  St.  and  Beaumont  Ave. 

&  Hitter  PI. 

48 

Spotford   Ave.,  Coster   and 

Annex,  Boston  R'd,  Bronx- 

41 

Olinville  Ave.  and  Magenta 

Faile  Sts.  ( Annex  toP.S.39.)' 

dale. 

St..    Olinville.     (Annex  to 

49 

261st  St. ,  Riverdale. 

SS 

Jerome  and   Walton  Aves., 

P.  S.  13.) 

50 

Bryant    and    Vyse    Aves., 

north  of  184th  St. 

42 

Washington  and  Wendover 

north  of  172d  St. 

34 

Amethvst  and  Victor  Sts. , 

Aves. 

51 

158th  St.,  Jackson  &  Trinity 

Van  Nest. 

43 

Brown  PI.,    135th  and  136th 

Aves. 

35 

163d  St.,  G  rant  &  Morris  Aves. 

Sts. 

52 

Kelly  St.,  east  of  Ave.  St. 

38 

i  ilackrock  Ave.,  Unionnort. 

44 

Prospect  Ave.  and  176th  St. 

John. 

37 

145th  and  146th  Sts.,  east  of 

45 

189th  and  Hoffman  Sts.  and 

53 

168th   St.,  Findlay  &  Teller 

Willis  Ave. 

LorillardPl. 

Aves. 

High  Schools— Morris,  166th  St. ,  Boston  Rd.,   Jackson  Ave. 
Lawrence  and  Beach  Aves. 


Evander  Childs,  Randolph  St. , 


EVENING    HIGH    AND    TRADE    SCHOOLS. 


20 


40 


62 


Rivington  and  Forsyth  Sts. 

(men). 
De  Witt  Clinton  H.  S.,59th  St. 

&  10th  Ave.  (men). 
Prospect  Ave.  and  Jennings 

St.  (women). 

Hester,   Essex  and  Norfolk 
Sts.  (women). 


184 


1161  h  St.  near  Lenox  Ave. 
(men). 

Wadleigh,  114th  St.,  near  7  th 
Ave.  (women). 

Morris,  Jackson  Ave. ,  Bos- 
ton Rd.  &  166th  St,  (men). 

Stnyvesant  Evening  Trade. 
15th  and  16th  Sts. ,  west  of 
1st  Ave.  (men). 


Harlem  Even' g  Trade,  138th 
and  139th  Sts.,  west  of  5th 
Ave.  (men). 

Murray  Hill  Evening  Trade, 
232  E.  38th  St.  (men). 

Washington   Irving,  Irving. 
PI.,    16th    and    17th   Sts. 
(women).  


EVENING    SCHOOLS    FOR    MALES. 

2 

116  Henry  St. 

40 

320  E.  20th  St. 

79  |42  1st  St. 

29  King  St. 

43 

129th  St.  &  Amsterdam  Ave. 

83   216  E.  110th  St. 

lfi 

208  W.  13th  St. 

49 

237  E.  37th  St. 

103   113th  St.  and  Madison  Ave. 

22 

stauton  a'id  Sheriff  Sts. 

58 

52d  St.,  near  8th  Ave. 

109   99th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 

25 

4th  and  5th  Sts. ,  west  of  1st 

65 

Eldridge,  near  Hester  St. 

147  |  Henry  and  Gouverneur  Sts. 

Ave. 

70 

207  E.  75th  St. 

160   Rivington  and  Suffolk  Sts. 

32 

357  W.  35th  St. 

77 

85th  St.  and  1st  Ave. 

1 

FOR    MEN    AND    BOYS,    WOMEN    AND    GIRLS. 

21 

Elizabeth  St. ,  n.  Spring  St. 

43 

Bronx,  BrownPl.,  135th  and 

I  89  I Lenox  Ave.  and  134th St. 

29 

Albany,  Wash' n  and  Carlisle 
Sts. 

136th  Sts. 

114   Oak,  Oliverand  James  Sts. 
1       1 

EVENING    SCHOOLS    FOR    FEMALES. 

4 

203  Rivington  St. 

42 

Hester,  Orchard  and  Ludlow 

92 

Amsterdam   Ave.    and    93d 

13 

239  E.  Houston  St. 

Sts. 

St. 

14 

225  E.  27  th  St. 

45 

24th  St.,  near  8th  Ave. 

93 

154  Broome  St. 

17 

335  W.  47th  St. 

59 

E.  57th  St.,  near  3d  Ave. 

96 

Ave.  A  and  81st  St. 

19 

14th  St. ,  near  1st  Ave. 

71 

190  7th  St. 

157 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.  and  127th 

38 

Clarke,  Dominick  &  Broome 

72 

Lexington  Ave.,  105th &  106th 

St. 

Sts. 

Sts. 

177 

Market  and  Monroe  Sts. 

HUNTER    COLLEGE, 
PARK  AVE.,  CORNER  EAST  SIXTY-EIGHTH  ST. 

NEW   YORK   UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS  AND  32  WAVERLEY  PLACE. 


COLLEGE   OF   THE  CITY    OF  NEW  YORK, 

AMSTERDAM  AVE.  AND  138TH  STREET. 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY, 
WEST  116TH  ST.,  NEAR  AMSTERDAM  AVE. 


FOR  CORPORATE  SCHOOLS,  SEE  INDEX  FOR  "ASYLUMS"  AND   "SOCIETIES.'1 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION    IN    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

President,  Thomas  W.Churchill. 


Manhattan  Members. 

Until  Jan.  1.1916—  Robt.L.  Har- 
rison, John  Whalen,  Martha 
L.  Diaper,  Henry  J.  Bigham. 

Until  Jan.  1,  1917— Dennis  J. 
McDonald,  Cornelius  J.  Sulli- 
van, I.  M.Levy,  Morton  Stein. 

Until  Jan.  1,  1918— George  J. 
Gillespie,  Francis  P.  Cunnion, 
M.  Samuel  Stern,  Antonio  Pi- 
saui,  M.D. ,  Ernest  F.  Eilert. 

Until  Jan.  1,  1919— Thomas  W. 
Churchill,  Mrs.  Reba  C.  Bam- 
berger,AbrahamFlexner,M.D., 
Olivia  Leventritt,  Ira  S.  Wile. 

Until  Jan.  1,  1920-Paul  Fuller, 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick,  Egerton  L. 
Wintb.rop,Jr. 


Brooklyn  Members. 
Until  Jan.    1,    1916— Joseph  E. 

Cosgrove,  Louis  Newman,  Mrs. 

Christine  Towns. 
Until  Jan.  1,  1917— Thomas  M. 

De  Lauey,  Joseph  Barondess. 
Until  J  an.  1, 1918— John  Greene, 

Alexander  Ferris,  Arthur  S. 

Somers. 
Until  Jan.   1,   1919— George  W. 

Wingate,  Wm.  Harkness,  John 

J.  Keller. 
Until    Jan.    1,    1920-Louis   H. 

Pink,  Mary  E.  Dreier,  Walter 

H.  Bennett. 

Bronx  Members. 
Until  Jan.  1,  1916— Peter  J.  La- 

velle. 


Until  Jan.  1,  1917— Frank    D. 
Wilsey. 

Until  Jan.  1, 1918— A. G.Miller. 
Until   Jan.   1,    1919-Helen   S. 
M  ullan. 

Queens. 

Until  Jan.  1,1916— A.  H.  Man. 
Until  Jan.  1,  1917— Rupert  B. 

Thomas. 
Until  Jan.  1,  1918-B.  Suydam. 
Until  Jan.    1,   1919— Joseph  P. 

Benson. 

Richmond. 

Until  Jan.  1, 1917- John  Martin. 

Until  Jan.  1,  1919— William  G. 

Willcox.  
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SCHOOLS    IN    BROOKLYN. 


Location. 


Adams  and  Concord  sts. 
47th  St.,  near  3d  ave. 
Hancock,  near  lied  ford  ave. 
Berkeley  pi.,  near  5th  ave. 
Ti liar y.  Bridge  &  [.awr'ests. 
Warren,  near  Smith  st. 
York,  near  Bridge  St. 
Kicks, Middaghi  Poplar  sts. 
Sterling  pi.  &  vanderbilt  av. 
7th  ave.  and  17th  st. 
Washington,  nearureeneav. 
Adelphi,  near  Myrtle  ave. 
De°;ra\v,  near  Hicks  st. 
Navy  and  Concord  sts. 
3d  ave.  and  State  st. 
Wilson,  near  Bedford  ave. 
Driggs  ave.,  cor.  JS*.  51  h  st. 
HVfaujer,  near  Leonard  St. 
S.  2d,  cor.  Keapst. 
Union  ave.  and  Keap  st. 
McKibbin,  near  Manhat,  av. 
Java,  near  Manhattan  ave. 
Conselycacfc  Humboldt  sts. 
Arion  pi.,  cor.  Beaver  St. 
Lafayette,  near  Sumner  av. 
Quincy,  near  Ralph  ave. 
Nelson,  cor.  II  irks  st. 
Herkimer,  near  Kalph  ave. 
Columbia,  cor.  Amity  st. 
Conover. Sullivan  &  Wolcott 
Dupont,  n' r  Manhattan  ave. 
Hoyt,  cor.  President  st. 
Heyward,  near  Broadway. 
Norma  nave,  a  ml  Kcklordst. 
Decatur,  cor.  Lewis  ave. 
Stagg,near  Bushwiek  ave. 
S.  4th,  near  Berry  st. 
N.  7th,  near  Bedford  ave. 
6th  ave.,  cor.  8th  st. 
15th  st.,  near4thave. 
Dean,  cor.  New  York  ave. 
St.  Mark's  and  Classon  aves 
Boermn,  near  Manhat.  ave. 
Throop,  cor.  Put  nam  ave. 
Lafayette,  near  Classon  ave. 
Union,  near  Henry  st. 
Pacific  &  Dean  sts.. n'r3dav. 
18th  ave.  and  H7th  st. 
Maujer,  near  Graham  ave. 
s.  4th,  near  Havemeyer  st. 
Vleekerav  ,cor  Humboldtst. 
Kllery,  near  Broadway. 
Trout  man,  near  ( 'entral  ave. 
Walworth,  near  Myrtle  ave. 
Floyd,  near  Tompkins  ave. 
Bushwiek  av.,cor.  Mad'nst. 
Reid  ave.,  cor.  Van  Burenst. 
Degraw,  near  Smith  st. 
Leonard,  near  Nassau  ave. 
4th  ave.,  cor.  20th  st. 
Fulton  st. and  N.  Jersey  ave. 

(Probationary  School). 
Bradford,  near  Liberty  ave. 
II  insdale,  n'  r(  llenmore  ave. 
Berrlman  andBelmont  aves. 

1  iichmond, n'r  Kidue wood  av. 

I  ksborn,  near  Batter  ave. 

X.  Klliot  t  pi.,  near  Park  ave, 


No. 

"68" 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 
103 
104 
105 
106 

107 
108 
109 

110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
128 
Uti 
137 
128 
129 


Location. 


P>ush  wick  av., c.Kosciusko  st. 
Ryersonst.,  near  Myrtle  av. 
Patchen  ave.,  cor.  Macon  St. 
I  [eywarti,  near  Loe  ave. 
New  Lots  rd.,cor.8chenckst. 
McDougall.c.Rockawayave 
Kosciusko  St.,  n'r  Broad  way 
Evergreen  av.,cor.  Ralph  st 
Wyona,  near  Fulton  st. 
2d  st.f  near  6th  ave. 
Pacific  St.,  near  Court  st. 
Kosciusko,  n'r  Sumner  ave. 
W.    17th   and  AV.    19th  sts. 

near  Neptune  ave. 
Harway  ave.  and  stryker  st. 
4th  ave.,  cor.  36th  st. 
Bergen,  cor.  Schenectady  av. 
Gleumore,  cor.  Stone  ave. 
Evergreen  ave., cor. Cov't  st. 
Irving  ave.,  cor.  Harrnan  st. 
Herkimer,  cor.  Radde  pi. 
Thames  st.,c.  Vanderv'rtpl. 
Newkirk  ave.,  cor.  K.  31st  st. 
Bedford  and  Church  aves. 
E.  New  York  <fc Albany  aves. 
Rogers  ave.  &  Robinson  st 
New  York  av.&  Herkimerst. 
6th  ave..  50th  and  51st  sts. 
Vansicklen,  nearNeckrd. 
Ocean  ave.,    and    Ave.    U. 

(Annex  to  P.  S.  153.) 
Benson,  cor.  25th  ave. 
Ave.   Z,  cor.  H.26thst. 
i  -'oney  Island  &  Kim  aves. 
W.  3d,  between  Park  pi.  and 

Sheepshead  ave. 
86th  st..  near  18th  ave.    (Bay 

Ridge  H.  S.) 
71st  st.  and  2d  ave. 
14th  ave.,  53d  &  54th  sts. 
92d  st.,  cor.  5th  ave. 
Ft.  Hamilton  av., 58th  &  59th. 
Hamburg  and  Putnam  aves. 

and  Cornelia  st. 
8th  ave.  and  13th  st. 
Lin  wood,  cor.  Arlington  ave. 
Dumont    ave.,   Powell   and 

Sack  man  sts. 
Monitor  st.  and  Driergsave. 
Sterling  pi.,  c.  Vanderbilt  av 
15. ii  ave.,  71st  and  7 2d  sts. 
Evergreen  ave.  &  Moffat  st. 
Remsen  ave.,  cor.  Ave.  F. 
E.  92d  st.,  near  Ave.  M. 
Knickerb' rave.,c.  Grove  st 
Btagg  st.  and  Bushwiek  ave. 
59th  st.  and  4th  ave. 
A%-e.  Kand  K.38th  st. 
Barren  island. 
E.  55th  st.  and  Ave.  C. 
Harrison  av.  &  Heyward  st. 
Irving  ave.  and  Suydam  st. 
4th  ave.  and  13th  st. 
Blake  and  That  ford  aves. 
Meseroleave.  &  ( luernsey  st. 
7th  ave., 78th  and  79th  sis. 
21st  ave.,88d  &  84th  sts. 
Quli icy  St.,  near  stuyvesant 


No. 

IsF 

131 
132 
133 
134 

135 
136 
137 
138 

139 

140 
141 

142 

143 
144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 
153 
154 

155 
156 

157 
158 

159 

160 
162 

163 

164 
165 

167 
168 

171 

172 
173 

174 

175 

176 
177 


Location. 


Fort  Hamilton  av.&  E.5thst. 

Ft.  Hamilton  av.,  43d  &  44th. 

Manhattan    and   Met.    aves. 

Butler  st.,  bet.  4th  &  5th  aves. 

l^th  av.,  n.  Ocean  Parkwav. 

Church  ave.  and  K.  48th  st 

4th  ave.,  4(it h  &  41st  sts. 

Sarah  tga  av.  &  Bai  nbridge  st. 

Prosp'  t  pi. ,  w.  of  Nost'd  ave. 
(Brooklvn  Model  School.) 

Ave.  C,  E.  13th  and  14th  sts. 

60th  st,  west  of  4th  ave. 

Leonard,  McKibbin  and 
Boerumsts. 

Henry  and  Hapelyests. 

Havemeyer,  N.  6th  ct  7th  sts. 

Howard  ave.,  Prospect  pi. 
and  St.  Mark' save. 

Central  ave.  and  Noll  st. 

18th  and  19th  sts.,  bet.  6th 
and  7th  aves. 

Bushwiek  ave.,Seigel  &  Mc- 
Kibbin sts. 

Ellery  and  Hopkinssts.,  near 
Delrnonico  pi. 

Sutter  ave.,  Vermont  and 
Wyona  sts. 

Christopher  ave.  &  Sackmau 
St., near  Belmont  ave. 

Knickerbocker  ave. ,  Halsey 
and  Weirfield  sts. 

Ave.  G,  E.  23d  and  24th  sts. 

Ave.T  &E.12thst..Homc'st. 

11th  ave.,  Windsor  pi.  &  Sher- 
man st. 

E'  n  Parkway&  Herkimer  st. 

Sutter  ave.,  Barrett  &  Graf- 
ton sts. 

Kent  ave.,  near  Myrtle  ave. 

Belmont  ave  ,  Ash  lord  and 
Warwick  sts. 

Pitkin  ave.,  Hemlock  and 
Crescent  sts. 

Ft. Ham.  ave..  51st  &  52d  sts. 

SL  Nicholas  and  Willoughby 
aves.  and  Suydam  st. 

Benson  and  17th  aves.  and 
Bay  14th  st. 

14 1  h  ave. ,  42d  and  43d  sts. 

Lott  and  Hopkinson  aves. 
and  Amboy  st. 

Schen'dyave.&  East. P' way. 

Throop  ave.  Bariktt  and 
Whipple  sts. 

Ridgewood,  Lincoln  and 
Nichols  aves. 

4th  ave.,  29th  &  30th  sts. 

Pennsylvania  ave.net.  Liber- 
ty and  Glenmore  aves. 

Dumont,  Alabama  and  Will- 
iams aves. 

Blake  &  Hopkinson  aves.  & 
Bristol  st. 

12th  &  Bay  R' e  aves.fe 68th  st. 

Ave.  P  and  West  ave. 

Truant,  Jamaica  ave.,  opp. 
Enneldst. 


lIKilf  SCHOOLS. 


<Jlrlh'   High  School, 

Boys'  II ii;h  School. 
.M  'itiii.il  I  ruining.... 
Bushwiek.    




Noslrand  ave..  cor    I l.ilsey  at. 

i'utnam,  cor.  Slar.y  ave. 

1th  av.-.,  4th  and  5lh  sts. 

Irving  ave.,   Ma.lison  &  Woodbine  sts 

86th  St.,  near  18th  ave. 


Erasmas  Mall rial  bush  ave.,  near  Church  ave. 

Eastern  District Marcy  av.,  Kodney  and  Ke.ip  sts. 

Commercial I  Albany  ave.,   Bergen  and  Mean  sts. 

Training  School  for  Teachers,  Mark  pi.,  west  of  Noslrand  ave. 


K\  I  a, —  Ni^'lit  sessions  are  held  for  men   and  boys  at  Schools  Nos.   IS,  17,  -13,  4.">,  •-4.  106,  H'9,  145.     For  women 

and  girls:  Not.  15,  18,  16,  58.  IS  I,  141,  150,  Por  men  and  bovs,  women  and  -iris,  Nos.  5,  40,  99,  119,  120,  126,  !3t>,  1  14,  14-, 
155,  166,  158,  164.  Eastern  Evening  High  School  for  man  held  in  P.  B.  V.  199]  Brooklyn  Ev.ning  High  School  for  men, 
held  in  Commercial  MIl'Ii  School  Holding;  Central  Evening  High  School  for  woman,  held  In  Girls'  HIm  School  Hnilding, 
Williamsburg   Evening   I  li  tr  n  Bchool   for  women,  held    In    1  istrlci   High  School;  Evening  Technical    and  Trade  S 

lield  in  Mann  .1  Training  High  School;  South  Brooklyn  Evening  High  School  for  men,  held  In  Public  School  V  .  .'4;  Btw  Lota 
Krenlnn  High  School,  held  in  Tubllc  School  No.  148;  Hay  Bulge  Evening  High  School  for  women,  held  in  P,  S.  14U. 
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SCHOOLS   IN  QUEENS   BOROUGH. 


JAMAICA  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS,  JAMAICA. 


No. 


Location. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
32 


9th    st.    and    Van    Alst    av., 

L.  I.  City. 
Hulst  St.,  and  Nott  av.,  L.  I. 

City. 
Colonial    av.    and    Euclid  st., 

Forest  Hills. 
Prospect    and    Crescent    sts., 

near  Beebe  av.,  L.  I.  City. 
Academy  St.,  near  Grand  av., 

L.  I.  City. 
Stelnway  av.,  near  Jamaica  av. 

L.  I.  City. 
Van  Alst  av.,  near  Flushing  av. 

L.  I.  City. 
Stelnway    av.,    near    Dltmars 

av.,  L.  I.  City. 
Munson  St.,  near  Fulton  av 

L.  I.  City. 
Flushing  av.,  Bowery  Bay. 
Woodslde  av.,  Woodslde. 
Prospect   st.,    Winneld. 
Irving  pi.,  Elmhurst. 
Junction  av.,  Corona. 
Sycamore  av.,   Corona. 
Myrtle   av.,    Corona. 
Corona  av.,   Corona. 
Evergreen  av.,  Corona. 
Sanford    av.    and    Union 

Flushing. 
Washington 

Flushing. 
Sanford  av. 

Flushing. 
Whitestone  av 

Flushing. 
Queens    and    Robinson 

Flushing. 
Jamaica  av.,  head   of  Vleigh, 

Flushing. 
Fresh     Meadow     and     Black 

Stump  rds..  Flushing. 
13th   st.    &    1st    av.,    College 

Point. 
6th  st.,  bet.  1st   and  2d  avs., 

College  Point. 
16th  st.  and  6th  av.,  College 

Point. 
I  lth    av.       and       19th      st., 

Whitestone. 
Bell  av.,  Bayside. 
Lakevllle  rd.,   Little   Neck. 

Annex,  Douglaston. 


St., 

and  Union  sts., 
and  Murray  St., 
and  State  St., 
avs., 


No. 
33 

34 
35 
3G 
37 
3S 
39 
40 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

48 

49 
50 

51 
53 

54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 


Location. 


62 


Madison   av.    and   Cedar   St., 
Creedmoor. 

Springfield  rd.  and  Hollls  av., 
Queens. 

Palatina  and  Prospect  avs., 
Hollls. 

Everett  st.  and  Central  av.. 
St.  Albans. 

Higble  av.  and  Springfield  rd 
Springfield. 

Foster's  Meadow  rd.,  Rose- 
dale. 

State  st.  and  Roanoke  av., 
Far  Rockaway. 

Pacific  and  Union  Hall  sts., 
Jamaica. 

Boulevard  and  Vernam  av., 
Rockaway  Beach. 

Washington  av.,  Rockaway 
Park. 

Boulevard  and  Academy  av., 
Rockaway    Beach. 

Three-mile  rd.,  Jamaica  South. 

Old  South  rd.,  Aqueduct. 
Annex,  Glen  Morris. 

Soutn  and  Church  sts.,  Ja- 
maica. 

Brenton    av.,    Jamaica. 

Wyckoff  st.,  Talfourd  Lawn, 
Jamaica. 

Johnson  av.,   Richmond   Hill. 

Elm  st.  near  Atlantic  av., 
Richmond    Hill. 

Hillside  av.  and  Sherman  st.. 
Richmond  Hill. 

Maure  av.  and  Beaufort  st., 
Richmond    Hill. 

Orchard  av.  and  Elm  St., 
Ric  imond    Hill. 

Curtis  av.,  near  Broadway, 
Morris  Park. 

Walker  and  Grafton  avs., 
Woodhaven. 

University  pi.  and  Rockaway 
rd.,   Woodhaven. 

2d  st.,  near  Shaw  av.,  Wood- 
haven. 

Elm  st.,  near  Union  pi.,  Brook- 
lyn Hills.  (Richmond  Hill 
P.  O.) 

Washington  av.,  near  Broad- 
way, Chester  Park,  Wood- 
haven. 


No. 
63 

64 

65 

66 
67 
68 

71 

72 
73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 
80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

92 


Location. 


Old    South    rd.,    near    Wood- 
haven rd.,  Woodhaven. 
Broadway,    near    Spruce    St., 

Woodhaven. 
Snedeker  av.  and  2d  st..  South 

Woodhaven. 
Union  pi.  and  Tulip  St.,  Brook- 
lyn Hills.   (Ri'm'd  Hill  P.O.) 
Central  av.  and  Olmstead  pi.. 

Glendale. 
Bergen  and  Rathjen  avs.,  Ever- 

green. 
Forest  av.,  East  Williamsburg. 
Maspeth    av.,    Maspeth. 
Lexington    av.,    Maspeth. 
Woodward  av.  and  Starr  st. 

Metropolitan.  (B'klynP.  O.) 
Bleecker    st.   and  Covert  av., 

Rldgewood. 
Montgomery  &  Congress  avs., 

Laurel    Hill. 
Covert  av..  Centre  and  George 

stj.,   Kidgewood  Park. 
Maurice   av.   and   Carroll  pi., 

Wlnfield. 
7th  av.  &  14th  St.,  Whitestone. 
Greenpoint  av.,  near  Bradley 

av.,    L.    I.    City. 
Cypress  av.,  Ralph  and  Bleeck- 
er sts.,   Evergreen. 
Kaplan    av.,    Hammond    and! 

Horton  sts.,  Jamaica. 
Vernon    av.,    bet.   Pierce   and! 

Graham  avs.,  L.  I.  City. 
Albert  and  Theodore  sts.,  near 

Ditmars   av.,  L.   I.   City. 
DeBevoise  av.,  near  Woolsey 

av..    L.    I.   City. 
Old  Flushing  av.,  near  Grand 

st.,   Maspeth. 
Washington   av.    and   PulaskS 

St.,   Middle  Village. 
Elm  av.  and  Fresh  Pond  rd., 

Rldgewood  Heights. 
Orchard  av.,  5th  and  6th  sts., 

Elmhurst. 
Washington  av.,  near  Jamaica 

av.,    Richmond    Hill. 
Hayes  av..  42d    and  43d  sts., 

North  Corona. 
Parental  Schools,  Jamaica  rd., 

Flushing. 


HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


Training. 

Bryant. . . 
Jamaica. . 


Flushing  and  Highland  avs.,  Ja-   Newtown.. 


maica. 
Academy  and  Radde  sts.,  L.  I.  City. 
Hillside  av.,  Jamaica. 


Flushing. 

Far  Rockaway. 

Richmond  Hill. 


Elmhurst. 

Sanford  av.,  Flushing. 

Far  Rockaway. 

Elm  st.,  Richmond  Hill. 


SCHOOLS  IN    RICHMOND  BOROUGH. 


No 


Location. 


1  Academy  pi.,  Tottenvllle. 

2  Wiener  St.,  Richmond  Valley. 

(Prince  Bay,  P.  O.) 

3  School  St.,  Prince  Bay. 

4  Fresh  Kill  rd.,  Krelschervllle. 

5  Amboy    rd.,    Huguenot. 

6  Rossville  av.,  Rossvllle. 

7  Fresh  Kill   rd.,    Green  Ridge. 

8  Lindenwood  av..  Great  Kills. 

9  Knight    av.,    New    Dorp. 

10  Richmond  rd.,   New   Dorp. 

11  Jefferson  st.,  Dongan  Hills. 

12  Steuben  st.,  Stapleton. 

13  Pennsylvania    av.,    Rosebank. 

14  Broad  and  Brook  sts.,  Staple- 

ton. 
15 1  Grant  St.,  TompkinsviUe. 


No. 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 


25 
26 


Location. 


(No. 


TompkinsviUe.  | 
New  Brighton.! 
New  Brighton.) 

West     New 


Madison    av 
Prospect   av. 
Broadway,  W. 
Greenleaf     av 

Brighton. 
Heberton  av.,  Port  Richmond. 
Sherman  st.,  Port  Richmond. 
Richmond     av.,    Graniteville. 

(Port    Richmond    P.    O.) 
Andros  av..  Mariners'  Harbor. 
Washington  av.,  Summerville. 

(P.  O.,  Port  Richmond;  R. 

F.  D.) 
Chelsea  rd.,  Bloomfield.  (P.  O., 

Port  Richmond;  R.  F.  D.) 
Richmond  turnpike,  Llnoleum- 

ville. 


2S 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 

34 


Location. 


Richmond  av.,  New  Spring- 
vllle. 

Centre  st.,  Richmond. 

Manor  rd.,  W.  New  Brighton. 

Flsk   av.,   W.    New   Brighton. 

Pleasant  av.,  Bogardus  Cor- 
ners.   (Prince   Bay  P.  O.) 

Osgood  av.,   Stapleton. 

Washington  av.,  Grant  City. 
(Midland    P.  O.) 

Fingerboard  rd.,  Rosebank. 


HIGH   SCHOOL 


Curtis  —  Hamilton    av.    and    St. 
Mark's  pi..  New  Brighton, 
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THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Public  education  in  New  York  City  began  with  the  founding  of  the  Free  School  Society  (after 
1826  the  Public  School  Society)  in  1805.  The  society  started  in  a  small  way,  depending  upon  private 
.subscriptions,  but  soon  received  aid  from  the  city.  It  gradually  expanded,  and  until  1842  had  con- 
trol of  the  moneys  supplied  for  educational  purposes  by  the  city  and  the  common  school  fund  of  the 
State.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  unique.  The  society,  being  under  the  direction  of  high-minded 
citizens,  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  public  confidence.  So  anomalous  a  system  could  not  last,  how- 
ever, and  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1842,  the  Board  of  Education  was  established.  The 
Public  School  Society  continued  to  conduct  its  schools  until  1853,  when,  by  mutual  consent,  they 
were  all  taken  over  by  the  board.  The  society  at  that  time  had  more  than  a  hundred  schools;  the 
value  of  the  property  it  transferred  to  the  city  was  estimated  at  S450,000,  and  during  its  existence  it 
educated  some  600,000  children.  The  Board  of  Education  was  an  elective  body  from  1842  to  1871, 
the  members  being  chosen  first  by  wards,  and  from  1863  by  school  districts;  since  1871  they  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  In  Brooklyn  a  Board  of  Education  was  created  in  1843;  the  members 
were  chosen  by  the  Common  Council  until  1862,  in  which  year  the  appointing  power  was  vested  in 
the  Mayor.  When  consolidation  took  effect,  in  1898,  separate  school  boards  were  provided  for  the 
several  boroughs  (Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  being  united),  with  a  central  Board  of  Education  (a 
delegated  body)  having  charge  of  the  finances,  the  erection  and  repair  of  buildings,  the  acquiring  of 
.sites,  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies,  etc.  This  system  was  dropped  on  the  revision  of 
the  Charter  in  1901,  and  since  1902  there  has  been  one  Board  of  Education  for  the  city.  It  consists 
of  forty-six  members — twenty-two  for  Manhattan,  fourteen  for  Brooklyn,  four  each  for  the  Bronx 
and  Queens,  and  two  for  Richmond.     Their  term  of  office  is  Ave  years. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  consisting  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  eight  asso- 
ciate superintendents,  has  large  powers  in  the  nomination,  promotion,  and  transfer  of  teachers,  the 
recommendation  of  text-books  and  scholastic  supplies,  the  determination  of  courses  of  study,  the 
fixing  of  qualifications  for  teachers'  licenses,  etc.  Its  important  acts  require  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  There  are  twenty-six  district  superintendents,  whose  duties  are  to  visit  schools 
and  observe  the  work  of  teachers.  The  Board  of  Examiners  (consisting  of  the  city  superintendent 
and  four  examiners)  conducts  all  examinations  for  would-be  teachers,  and  prepares  eligible  lists. 
The  s;-hool  superintendents  and  examiners,  as  well  as  the  supervisor  of  free  lectures,  the  super- 
intendent of  school  buildings,  the  superintendent  of  school  supplies,  and  the  director  of  attendance 
(whose  duties  are  indicated  by  their  titles),  have  terms  of  six  years  each.  The  Board  of  Education 
appoints  all  these  officials  and  also  a  secretary,  an  auditor,  and  a  director  of  reference  and  research, 
having  no  fixed  term.  Principals  and  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  merit  system  is  in  full  operation,  and  teachers  are 
appointed  in  order  of  standing.  Beginners  are  on,  probation  for  three  years,  their  licenses  being 
renewable  from  year  to  year;  when  permanently  licensed,  their  tenure  is  assured,  and  they  cannot 
be  removed  except  on  charges.  New  teachers  are  appointed  only  after  pursuing  a  training  school 
•course. 

The  budget  appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1914  was  S38,203,406.92,  of 
which  S31.485.975.17  constituted  the  general  school  fund  (for  teachers'  salaries).  For  1915  the 
appropriation  13  $39,990,349.90,  the  general  school  fund  being  $32,759,695.92.  Under  the  so-called 
Equal  Pay  law  (Chapter  902,  laws  of  1911)  teachers  (men  and  women)  in  elementary  schools  serve 
three  years  at  S720;  they  then  advance,  with  yearly  increments  of  S60,  to  51,500.  This  applies  to 
the  great  majority.  In  the  upper  grades  the  maximum  salaries  are  $1,820  and  $2,260.  Assistants 
to  principals  (heads  of  departments)  receive  $2,400,  and  principals  $3,500.  In  high  schools  salaries 
range  from  $900  to  S3, 150;  in  training  schools,  from  $1,000  to  S3, 250.  Principals  of  high  schools 
and  training  schools  are  paid  $5,000,  and  $5,000  is  the  salary  of  district  superintendents.  Ex- 
aminers and  the  director  of  attendance  receive  $6,000.  Associate  superintendents  and  the  director 
of  reference  and  research  receive  $6,500.  The  salary  of  the  city  superintendent  Is  $10,000.  The 
number  of  elementary  schools  and  annexes  is  594 — 16S  in  Manhattan,  200  in  Brooklyn,  79  in  the 
Bronx,  108  in  Queens,  and  39  in  Richmond.  The  number  of  high  schools  is  23.  There  are  also 
three  training  schools  for  teachers,  three  vocational  schools,  and  three  truant  schools.  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  there  are  1,368  men  and  16,346  women  teachers;  in  the  high  schools  976  men 
and  1,001  women.  In  the  evening  schools  (high  and  elementary)  there  are  2,544  teachers.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-six  attendance  officers  enforce  the  Compulsory  Education  law.  The  latest 
available  figures  show  the  attendance  as  follows: 


Manhattan. 
Brooklyn.  .  . 
The  Bronx. 
Queens 


Elementary  Schools. 

(Kindergarten,  Primary,  High 

Grammar.)  Schools. 

254,970  21,217 

247,679  23. oss 

.787  5,053 

64,703  6,034 


Richmond. 


Elementary  Schools. 

(Kindergarten,  Primary,  High 

Grammar.)  Schools. 

13,670  1.372 


Totals. 


654,809 


Number  on  part  time  (three  and  three-fourths  hours  per  day),  elementary  schools: 

Richmond 


56,764 


00 


Total 35,363 


Manhattan 2,008 

Brooklyn 13. '.ins 

The  Pronx 15,517 

Queens 3,919 

Capacity,  as  per  rule  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,   May  24,  1911,  pursuant  to  Section 

451   of  :  1 .  mention  law: 


Manhattan 
Brooklyn  .  . 
The  Bronx. 

Queens 


Elemcniarv  Schools. 

231,594 

222.066 

70,040 

66,731 


Richmond . 
Totals. . , 


Elementary  Schools. 
18.6 

608,065 


The  Increase  In  capacity  since  September,  1913,  has  been  14,308,  and  the  decrease  In  the  number 
•of  part-time  puplln  has  been  49,606. 

Teachers  Incapacitated  after  thirty  years'  service  are  retired  on  pensions  (half  pay);  the  number 
•of  retired   teachers  Is    1,661. 

School  buildings  and  sites  are  paid  for  with  the  proceeds  of  city  bonds  (corporate  stock);  the 
amount  Issued  since  consolidation  has  been  1109,185,698,  computed  to  July  2,  1914. 
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FIRE    DEPARTMENT    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Table  showing  number  of  firemen  in  active  service  iu  New  York,  and  salaries  they  receive:. 


Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond. 

Salary.     | 

Bl-.OOKLYN    AND    (I     EKNS. 

Salary. 

1  Chiel  of  Department 

$10,000 
4,200l 

3,300 

3, 300  I 

2,500| 

2, 100  | 

1,6001 

1,400 i 

1,200' 

1,000 

1,000| 

4.200 

3,300 

1,500 

1,600 1 

$7,500 

10  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Department 

1  Chief  of  Construction  and  Repairs 
to  Apparatus 

4.200 

23Chiefsof  Battalion  

3, 300 

2.500- 

2.  io;> 

1,600 

244  Lieutenants...... 

1,117  Firemen  1st  Grade 

1,400 

34         "        2d        "     

1,200 

229         "        3d        "     

i,ooa 

80         •«         2d       " 

151         ««        4th       "    

1.000 

325          "         3d        **     

3,300 

213         "        4th      •«     

l-soa 

1  Chief  Medical  Officer 

1,600 

Making  a  total  uniformed  force  of  5,014. 

14  Pilots 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  790,  Greater  New  York  Charter,  all  uui formed  members  of 
the  Fire  Department  are  entitled  to  retire  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years'  continuous  service  on 
a  pension  equal  to  not  less  than  one- half  of  the  salary  they  may  be  receiving  at  the  time  of  their 
application.  The  Fire  Commissioner  also  has  the  power  to  retire  members  of  the  department  who, 
from  any  cause,  are  found  to  be  unable  to  perforin  active  duty  in  the  department.  If  the  disability 
occurs  from  injuries  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  the  pension  must  equal  one-half  of  the  salary; 
if  from  natural  causes,  the  Fire  Commissioner  can  decide  upon  the  amount  of  the  pension. 

FIRE  ENGINE  COMPANIES,  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX 


1—165  W.  29th  St. 

2—530  \V.  43d  St. 

3-417  W.  17th  St. 

4—119  Maiden  Dane. 

5-340  E.  14th  St. 

6—113  Liberty  St. 

7— 100-102DuaneSt. 

8-165  E.  51st  St. 

9—55  E.  Broadway. 
10—8  Stone  St. 
11—437  E.  Houston  St. 
12-261  William  St. 
13—99  Wooster  St. 
14-14  E.  18th  St. 
15-269  Henry  St. 
16  -223  E.  25th  St. 
17—91  Ludlow  St. 
18-132  W.  10th  St. 
19-335  W.  25th  St, 
20—243   Lafayette  St. 
(Searchlight  No.  1), 
21—216  E  40th  St. 
22-159  E.  85th  St. 
23-215  W.  58th  St. 
24—78  Morton  St. 
25 -342  5th  St. 
26—220  W.  37th  St. 


(Headquarters,  Municipal  Building.) 


27— 173  Franklin  St. 
28—604  E.  11th  St. 
29—160  Chambers  St. 
30—280  Spring  St. 
31—87   Lafayette   St. 
(Water  Tower  No.l). 
32—49  Beekman  St. 
33—42  Great  Jones  St. 
34-440  W.  33d  St. 
35—223  E.  119th  St. 
36-1849  Park  Ave. 
37—83  Lawrence  St. 
38—1907  Amsterdam  Ave. 
39—157  E.  67th  St. 
40—153  W.  68th  St. 
41—330  E.  150th  St. 
42—1192  Fulton  Ave. 
43— Sedgwick  Ave.,  opp. 

Buruside  Ave. 
44—221  E.  75th  St. 
45-925  E.  177th  St. 
46-451  E.  176th  St. 
47-502  W.  113th  St. 
48—2504  Webster  Ave. 
49— Black  well's  Island. 
50—491  E.  166th  St. 


52— Rfvjrdale  Ave.,  near 
Spuyten  Du y vil 
Parkway. 

53-175  E.  104th  St. 

54—304  W.  47th  St. 

55—363  Broome  St. 

56—120  W.  83d  St. 

57— Battery  Park  (Boat). 

58-81  W.  115th  St. 

59-180  W.  137th  St. 

60—352  E.  137th  St, 

61—1518  W'msbridge  Rd. 

62-3431  WhitePlainsRd., 
Williamsbridge. 

63-4109  White  Plains  Rd. 

64— Castleton,  near  Glea- 
son  Ave.  (Union- 
port,  Bronx). 

65-33  W.  43d  St. 

66— Ft.  Grand  St.,  E.  R. 
(Fire  Boat). 

67— 518  W.  170th  St. 

68-1080  Ogden  Ave. 

69-243  E.  233d  St. 

70—169  Scofield  St.,  C.  I. 

71—3134-36  Park  Ave. 


72-22  E.  12th  St. 

73—655  Prospect  Ave. 

74-207  W.  77th  St. 

75—2085  Jerome  Ave. 

76-105  W.  102d  St. 

77— Ft.  Beekman  St.,E.R. 

78— Foot  99th  St.  a  u  d 
Harlem  River. 

79— 2928Briggs  Ave. 

80-503  W.  139th  St, 

81—3045  Albany  Road. 

82—1215  Intervale  Ave. 

83-618  East  138th  St. 

84-513  W.  161st  St. 

85-Foot  W.35th  St, (Boat) 

86— Foot  of  Gansevoort 
St.  (Boat). 

87— Foot  of  132d  St. .  Har- 
lem   River  (Boat). 

88—2225  Belmont  Ave. 

89— 1799  First  Ave. 

90—1841  White  Plains  Av. 

91— 244  E.  111th  St. 

92—1259  M orris  Ave. 

93—513  W.  181st  St. 

94-1228  Seneca  Ave. 


HOOK  AND  LADDER  COMPANIES,  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 


1— 104DuaneSt. 

2-126  E.  50th  St. 

3—108  E.  13th  St.  (Water 
Tower  No.  2). 

4-788  8th  Ave. 

5-107  Charles  St. 

6—77  CanalSt. 

7—217  E.  28th  St. 

8-14-16  N.  Moore  St* 

9-209  Elizabeth  St. 
10-191  Fulton  St. 
11-742  5th  St. 
12-243  W.  20th  St. 
13— 159  E.  87th  St. 


14—120  E.  125th  St. 

15— Old  Slip,  bet.  Water 
and  F'ront  Sts. 

16-159  E.  67th  St. 

17-341  E.  143d  St. 

18-84  Attorney  St. 

19— 886  Forest.  Ave. 

20—157  Mercer  St. 

21— 432  W.  36th  St. 

22—766  Amsterdam  Ave. 

23-504  W.  140th  St. 

24—113  W.  33d  St.  ( Water 
Tower  No.  3  and 
Searchlight  No.  2). 


25-205  W.  77th  St. 
26—52  E.  114th  St.  (Water 

Tower  No.  4). 
27—453  E.  176th  St. 
28—250  W.  143d  St. 
29-S20E.  138th  St. 
30-104  West  135th  St. 
31—1213  Intervale  Ave. 
32-489  East  166th  St. 
33-2083  Jerome  Ave. 
34-515  West  161st  St. 
35—142-144  West  63d  St. 
|36— Sedgwick  Ave.,  opp. 
Burnside. 


37—2930  Briggs  Ave. 
38—2223  Belmont  Ave. 
39-1799  First  Ave. 
40—6  Hancock  Place. 
41-1843  White  Plains  Av. 
42—657  Prospect  Ave. 
43-340  East  111th  St. 
44—1261  Morris  Ave. 
45-513  West  181st  St. 
46-3027  Bailey  Ave. 
47— 1220 Castle  Hill  Ave. 
48—1226  Seneca  Ave. 
49—1079  Nelson  Ave. 


EXCHANGES    IN 

Building  Material  Exchange,  233  Broadway. 

Co  dee  Exchange,  113  Pearl  St.,  and  66  Beaver  St. 

Consolidated  Stock  Exchange,  63  Broad  St. 

Cotton  Exchange,  Beaver  and  William  Sts. 

Crockery  Board  of  Trade,  149  Church  St. 

Iron  and  Steel  Board  of  Trade,  233  Broadway. 

Jewellers'  Board  of  Trade,  15  Maiden  Lane. 

Lager  Beer  Brewers'  Board  of  Trade,  109  E. 15th  St 

Maritime  Exchange,  78  Broad  St. 

New  York  Fire  Ins.  Exchange,  123  William  St. 


MANHATTAN. 

New  York  Fruit,  202  Franklin  St, 

New  York  Furniture  Exchange,   480  Lexington" 

Ave. 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  6  Harrison  St. 
New  Yrork  Metal  Exchange,  111  Broadway. 
New  York   Produce  Exchange,   Broadway   and 

Beaver  St. 
New  York  stock  Exchange,  10  Broad  St. 
Real  Estate  Exchange,  14  Vesey  St. 
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(31st  to  33rd  Street  aud  8th  Avenue.) 

Postmaster— Edward  M.  Morgan.  Assistant  Postmaster— Thomas  F.  Murphy. 

Hours— Postmaster,  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.    Other  departments  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  unless  otherwise  stated. 

SECOND    FLOOR. 


Postmaster— I  loom  218. 
Assistant  Postmaster— Room  224. 
superintendent  of  Delivery— Room  201. 
Superintendent  of  Mails—  Itoom  230. 
Superintendent  of  Money  Order— Room  203. 
Superintendent  of  Registry— Room  205. 
Auditor— Room  217. 
Cashier— Rooms  219-223. 
Superintendent,  Second  Class  Matter— Room  224. 

THIRD 
(9 


Inquiry  Department  for  Missing  Mail,  etc.— 
Room  240. 

U.S. Customs  Bureau— Room  239.  Hours,  9  a.m. 
to  4.30  p.  m.  Saturdays,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
Closed  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Assistant  Custodian— Room  202.  Hours,  9  a.  m. 
to  4.30  p.m.  An  officer  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  charge  of  the  building  aud  watch. 


(9  a.  m.  to 


Order  Department  of  Instruction— Room  335 

a.  m.  to  4  p.m.  ) 
Priming  Department— Room  353.    (9  a.  m    to  4 

P.  M.) 

Supply  Department— Room  358.    (9  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  M. ) 

Redemption  and  Special  Request  Envelope  Department— Room  M-ll,  Mezzanine  Floor. 

9  a.  m.  to  4  p.m.    Closed  on  Sundays  and  Holidays. 
Mail  Inspection  and  Rating  Department— Section  26," Main  Floor. 

Ou  general  holidays,  viz.,  January  1,  February  12,  22,  May  30,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  October  12, 
Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  December  25,  and  such  days  as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  laws,  or  Coveruor  of  the  State  may  designate  as  holidays,  fast,  and  thanksgiving  days,  all 
mails  are  closed  as  on  other  days  of  the  week,  but  only  such  carrier  deliveries  are  made  as  may  have 
been  previously  announced. 


floor: 

Post-Office  Inspectors—Room  332. 
4.30  p.  M.) 

Railway  Mail  Service,  Superintendent  — Room 
324.     (9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.m.) 

Chief  Clerk  in  Charge  of  Second-Class  Matter- 
Room  314.     (9  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.) 

Hours, 


OPEN  AT  ALL  HOURS. 


Advertised  Letter  Window, 
-Sec.  27,  Park  Row  side. 


GENERAL  POST-OFFICE,  BROADWAY  AND  PARK  ROW. 

General  Delivery  (Park  Row  side). —Men's  Window, sees.  5and  7 
sec.  1;  Ladies'  Window,  sec.  11.    Foreign  Supplementary  Mail.- 

Ilaiiu  Window.— Sec.  17,  Park  Row  side. 

Registry  business  is  transacted  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  p.m.    Holidays,  8  a^m.  to  10  a.  m.    No  Registry 
business  is  transacted  on  Sundays. 

Money  Order  business  is  transacted  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  p.  M.    No  Money  Order  business  is  trans- 
acted on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

CARRIER  STATIONS  IN  MANHATTAN  AND  BRONX. 


A— Cor.  Prince  and  Greeue  Sts. 

11-45  Suffolk  St. 

<J-West  13th  St.  and  Ninth  Ave. 

11-103-105  Easi  12! li  >t. 

F— 149-155  East  34t li  St., bet.  Lex'  n  and  Third  Aves. 

<1— 217-225  WC^t  5lst  St..  near  Broadway. 

11-178-1*0  West  1(12(1  St. 

1-232-234  West  116th  St. 

J— 309  West  125th  St. 

K— 202-204  Kast  88th  St.,  near  Third  Ave. 

Ij—  147  Kast  125th  St.,  cor.  Lexington  Ave. 

i>I— 2088  Amsterdam  Ave. 

N— Broadway,  cor.  69th  St. 

<>    112-116  West  18th  St. 

P— Custom  House-  Knilding. 

K— 378-380  Kast  149th  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Courtlandt 
Aves. 

8— N.W.  cor.  Howard  <fe  Lafayette  Sts. 

T- 507-509  Kast  165th  St.,  bet.  Third  and  Washing- 
ton Aves. 

U— Third  Ave.,  cor.  103d  St. 

V— North  weal  cor.  West  Kroadway  and  Beach  St. 

W— 160-162  West  83d  st. 

X     878-871  Kast  138th  St.,  near  Willis  Ave. 

Y     1160-1162  Thin!  Ave.,  near  68th  St. 

City  Island— 829 City  Island  Ave.  cor.  Rayst. 

i'olleae    806-307  West  14(Jth  St., near  Eighth  Ave. 

Porduam    2519  Webster  A.ve.,nr.  Fornham  ltd. 


Foreign— West  St..  cor.  Morton  St. 
Fox  St.— Fox  St.,  bet.  167th  and  169th  Sts. 
Grand  Central  Station— 110  East 45th  St.,  bet. 

Lexington  Ave.  and  Jjeoew  Place. 
Hamilton  Grange— 521-523  West  146th  St. 
High  Bridge— West  165th  St.,  beu   Lind  and 

summit  Aves. 
Hudson  Terminal  Station—  Cortlandt  Build- 
ing, 30  Church  St.,  bet.  Cortlandt  and  DeySts. 
Kingsbridge-5233  B'  way.bet.  225*h  &  227th  Sts. 
.♦Indisim  Square—  310- 316  Fourth  Ave. ,  bet.  23d 

and  24th  Sts. 
Mo  rris  H  eights— West  177th  St ..  near  Cedar  A  ve. 
Pennsylvania  Terminal.  —  Host-  Office  station, 

W.  31st  and  33d  Sts.  and  8th  Ave. 
Times  Sqnnre-231-241  West  39th  St. 
Tompkins  Square— 12th  St.  and  Ave.  B. 
Tremont— 1931  Washington  Ave.,  between  177th 

and  178th  Sts. 
Wall  St. -60  Wall  St. 
Washington  Bridge— Amsterdam  Ave.,  near 

180th  St. 
Westchester— 1471  Williamsbridge  Road,  near 

East  Chester  Road. 
West    Farm 8    Station— 1054   Tremont  Ave., 

near  Boston  Road. 
Williamsbridge— 3455  White  Plains  Ave.,  near 

Gun  Hill  Road. 

Pelham   "Manor  Branch,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

for 


Branch  OHices  —  l'elham   Branch,  Pelham,  N.  Y 

Urand  Central  and  Madison  Square  Stations  are  open  on  week  days  from  7  a.  m.  to  1VJ  i\  m 
the  transaction  of  money  order  business  from  8  a.  m.  to  Si*,  m. 

Hudson  Terminal  station  is  open  on  all  days  of  the  year  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  p.m.  No  money  order 
business  is  transacted  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  Regisi  ry  business  is  transacted  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 
on  holidays;  no  registry  business  Is  transacted  on  Sundays. 

All  other  carriers'  stations  are  open  on  week  days  from  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  ;  for  the  transaction  of 
money  order  business  from  8  a.  iff.  to 8 p.m.  _ 

On  Sundays  carriers'  stations  are  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.:  on  holidays  from  7  a.  m.  to  10 
a.  if.,  excepting  High  Bridge,  which  is  open  on  Sundays  from  4  r.  m.  to  tf.80  p.  >f.,  and  Morris 
Heights  from   1.80  P.   m.   to  6.  :;<»  P.  Iff.    No  money  order  business  is  transacted  on  Sundays  or  holidays. 

At    carriers'  stations   registry   business   is  transacted  on   holidays  from  7  A.  M.  to  10  A.  M,  ;  no 

registry  busin  tss  la  transacted  on  Sundays. 
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LETTER    CARRIERS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

Table  showing  number  of  letter  carriers  employed  in  the  different  boroughs,  and  the  salaries  they 
receive. 


Borough. 

Number  of 
Carriers. 

Borough. 

Number  of 
Carriers. 

2,806 
1,091 

61 

64 

38 

4 

Richmond: 
Port  Bichmond. ......... 

9 

Queens: 

West  New  Brighton 

10 

New  Brighton 

9 

Staple  ton 

7 

10 

8* 

*  Two  are  auxiliary  carriers. 

The  salaries  of  letter  carriers  are  graded  by  law  as  follows:  In  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  carriers  are 
originally  appointed  as  substitutes  and  receive  pay  at  rate  of  30  cents  per  hour  and  8  cents  for 
each  special  delivery  letter  they  deliver;  when  appointed  as  regular  carriers  they  receive,  the  first 
year,  $800;  second  year,  $900;  third  year.  $1,000;  fourth  year,  $1,100;  fifth  year,  $1,200:  2,114 
receive  $1,200 each;  108,  $1,100  each;   16,  $1,000  each;  79,  $900  each;  342,  $800  each. 

In  Brooklyn  carriers  receive  from  $800  to  $1,200  per  annum  each.*  In  Long  Island  City  carriers 
receive  $1,200  each.  In  Flushing  carriers  receive  from  $800  to  $1,200  per  year,  and  twenty-one 
substitutes  35  cents  per  hour.  In  Jamaica  carriers  receive  from  $800  to  $1,200  per  year.  In  Queens 
three  carriers  receive  $1,200  and  one  $600.  In  Rosebank  carriers  receive  $1,100.  In  Tompkins- 
ville  six  carriers  receive  $1,100  each.  In  West  New  Brighton  nine  carriers  receive  $1,100,  one  re- 
ceives $800.  In  New  Brighton  eight  carriers  receive  $1,100,  one  $600.  In  Stapleton  eight  receive 
$1,200  each,  two  $1,100.     In  Port  Richmond  eight  carriers  receive  $1,100  each  and  one  $800. 

There  is  no  retirement  pay  for  any  of  the  civil  service  employes  of  the  United  States  Government. 


POST-OFFICE-BROOKLYN,    NEW    YORK. 

Postmaster.— Room  102.  Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.m.  Assistant  Postmaster.— Room  103. 
Office  hours.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.  m.  Cashier.— Room  106.  Office  hours,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.  m.  Superintendent 
City  Delivery.— Room  111.  Office  hours,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  .Superintendent  of  Mails.— Room 
112,  Office  hours.  9  a.  m.  to  5p.m.  Inquiry  Dep't.- Room  104.  Office  hours  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Money-Order  Dep't.— Rooms  201  and  202.  Office  hours.  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Night  Window  for 
Money  Orders.— Washington  Street  Corridor,  from  5  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  Registry  Dep't.— Room 
109.  Office  hours,  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.m.  Night  Window  for  Registry  Business.— Washington  Street 
Corridor,  from  6  p.m.  to  8  a.m.  Poste  Restante.— Window  in  Johnson  Street  Corridor.  Post- 
age St ninps,  etc.,  in  amounts  over  §2.— Wholesale  Window,  Johnson  .Street  Corridor.  Mail 
in  Quantities.— Received  at  Window  of  Superintendent  of  Mails,  in  Washington  Street  Corridor. 
Drops.— In  Washington  Street  Corridor.    Lock  Boxes.— Johnson  Street  C  orridor. 

Postal  Savings  Bank— Room  108  (Johnson  St.  corridor),  open  from 9 a.m.  to 5 p.m.,  except 
Saturdays,  when  it  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.    No  withdrawals  can  be  made  after  5  p.m. 

On  general  holidays  the  first  carrier  delivery  only   is  made.    Collections,    one  in  forenoon* 
three  in  afternoon. 

BRANCH    POST-OFFICES. 


A— 661  Broadway. 
B-1266-1268  Fulton  Street. 
C-5316-5318  Fifth  Avenue. 
D -1915- 1917  Fulton  Street. 
E-2581-2585  Atlantic  Avenue. 
F— Flatbush,  961-965  Flatbush  Avenue. 
Q— 746  Manhattan  Avenue. 
H— Bath  Beach.  1848  Bath  Avenue. 
J— Mvrtle  Ave.,  near  Wyckoff  Ave. 
K.— Blythebourne,  13th  Avenue  and  55th  Street. 
Ii— L.I. R.R.  Depot,  Flatbush  and  Atlantic  Aves. 
[All  branch  stations  are  open,  on  week  days 


M-Coney  Island,  Surf  Ave.,  opp.  West  17th  St. 
N— Fort  Hamilton,  9110  Fifth  Avenue. 
O— Sheepshead  Bay,  1780  Shore  Road. 
P— 1731  Pitkin  Avenue. 

R— (Vanderv'r)  Flatbush  Av.,  n'rNostrand  Av. 
S-1262-1264  Broadway. 
T— 170  Hamilton  Avenue. 
V— Fifth  Avenue  and  9th  Street. 
W— Broadway  and  South  8th  Street. 
Y— Gravesend  Avenue  and  47th  Street. 
Bush  Terminal,  34th  St.  bet.  2d  and  3d  Aves. 
from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.;  for  money-order  business 


from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  ;  for  the  registry  of  letters  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.  m.  On  Sundays  stations  are  open 
from  10  to  11  a.m.,  and  on  holidays  from  7  to  11  a.  m.  No  money-order  business  is  transacted  on 
Sundays  or  holidays.  No  registry  business  is  transacted  on  Sundays,  but  on  holidays  letters  and 
parcels  may  be  registered  from  8  to  10  a.  m.  ] 


SOCIETY    OF    THE    CHACRES. 

President— Capt.  R.  E.  Wood,  U.S.A.  Vice- President— C  A.  Mcllvaine.  Secretary- Treasurer— John 
K.  Baxter,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

Membership  in  the  society  is  limited  to  white  employes  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  or 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  who  have  earned  the  Roosevelt  Canal  Medal  and  two  bars  prior 
to  the  official  opening  of  the  Canal.  The  Roosevelt  Canal  Medal  and  two  bars  is  only  conferred  on 
American  citizens  who  serve  six  years  continuously  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  or  Panama  Railroad  Company. 

The  society  was  organized  October  7,  1911,  and  consists  of  about  730  members. 


HEIGHT    OF    PROMINENT    POINTS    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 


Feet  Above 
Sea  Level. 

Battery 5 

City  Hall 36 

Fifth  Avenue  and  23d  St 38 

Central  Park  Plaza,  59th  St.  and  5th  Ave.      47. 5 

Central  Park  Circle 76.5 

Mount  Morris 100 


Feet  Above 
Sea  Level. 

Reservoir.  Central  Park  (water  level) 112 

Morningside  Park 132 

Broadway  and  118th  Street.  135 

Kingsbridge  Road  and  175th  Street 200 

Washington  Bridge  Road  and  184th  St . . .  250 
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PAWNBROKERS'    REGULATIONS    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Pawnbrokers  in  New  York  City  are  regulated  by  statute.  The  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  law  is  3 
percent,  a  month  or  any  fraction  of  a  mouth  for  the  first  six  months,  and  2  per  cent,  per  month  for 
each  succeeding  month  upou  any  loan  not  exceeding  $100,  and  2  per  cent,  a  month  for  the  first  six 
months  audi  per  cent,  a  month  for  each  succeeding  month  on  any  loan  exceeding  $100.  Pledges 
cannot  he  sold  until  after  they  have  been  kept  one  year,  and  then  at  public  auction  by  a  licensed 
auctioneer,  after  publication  of  at  least  six  days  in  two  daily  newspapers  designated  by  the  Mayor. 
Pawnbrokers  pay  a  yearly  license  fee  of  $500  to  the  city  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Mayor. 
The  license  is  issued  through  the  Department  of  Licenses,  and  their  books  must  be  kept  open  to  the 
Mayor,  Criminal  Courts,  Magistrates,  Police  and  Bureau  of  Licenses. 

PROVIDENT    LOAN    SOCIETY. 

(Executive  office,  346  Fourth  Ave.,  cor.  25th  St.)  Loaning  offices:  346  Fourth  Ave.,  186  Eldridge 
St.,  180  E.  72d  St.,  cor.  B.  Houston  and  Essex  Sts.,  736  Seventh  Ave.,  124th  St.  and  Lexington  Ave., 
409  Grand  St. ;  Bronx,  Courtlandt  Ave.  at  148th  St. ;  Brooklyn,  24  Graham  Ave.,  Pitkin  and  Rockaway 
Aves.,  Smith  and  Livingston  Sis. 

Office  hours:  9  a.  m.  to5  p.  m.  ;  Saturday  to  6  p.  m.  Ticket  good  for  one  year  only.  Loans  may  be  paid 
by  instalments,  in  sums  uot  less  than  $1.  Rates  of  interest:  One  per  cent,  per  month,  or  any  fraction 
thereof.  Only  one-half  mouth  interest  charged  on  all  loans  redeemed  within  two  weeks  afterdate 
of  pledge.  Condition  of  loan  agreed  to  by  the  holder  of  the  ticket  in  consideration  of  interest  being 
charged  at  less  than  the  rate  allowed  by  law.  The  Provident  Loan  Society  of  New  York  shall  not 
be  liable  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  breakage,  dampness,  theft,  or  moths;  nor  shall  it  be  liable  in 
any  event  for  more  than  25  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  amount  loaned.  Robert  \V.  de  Forest,  Pres- 
ident: Frank  Tucker,  Vice-President:  James  Speyer,  Treasurer;  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  Secretary. 

When  making  pavment  by  instalment,  the  full  amount  of  interest  due  on  the  sum  loaned  must  be 
included,  and  the  ticket  must  be  returned.  The  interest  due  on  the  loan  cannot  be  paid  by  instal- 
ment. The  society  has  thus  far  limited  the  classes  of  personal  property  on  which  it  has  made  loans 
to  clothing  and  so-called  "jewelry,"  including  under  that  designation  all  articles  of  gold  or  silver, 
precious  stones,  opera- glasses,  eye-glasses,  also  men's  clothing  in  good  condition,  and  ladies'  and 
men's  furs. 

PIERS    IN    MANHATTAN. 


North  River. 


Pier  No. 


Street. 


A  &  1  Battery  Place. 
9  jl.  o  i  Battery   PI. 
i&3\    &  Morris. 
4  Morris, 
e  7  f  Morris  <fe 
a~'t     Rector. 
8  Rector. 

10  (new)  Albanv. 

11  (old)  Carlisle. 
11  (new)Cedar. 
iq  S  Cortland  t  & 
16 1     Dey. 

14  Fulton. 

15  Vesey  &  Barclay 
1ft  (  Barclav  & 

10  }     Park  PI. 

17  Park  PI. 

18  Murray. 

19  Warren. 

20  Chambers. 
.21  Duane. 

22  Jay. 

23  Harrison. 

24  Franklin. 

25  North  Moore.     . 

26  Beach. 

27  Hubert. 

28  Laight. 

29  Vestry. 

30  Vestry. 

31  Walts. 
32- .".4  Canal. 

35  Spring. 

qc  /Spring  &  Charl- 
*  I     ton. 
37  Charlton. 


Pier  No.         Street. 

38  King. 

39  W.  Houston. 

40  Clarkson. 

41  Leroy. 

42  Morton. 

43  Barrow. 

44  Christopher. 

45  W.  loth. 

46  Charles. 

47  Perrv. 

48  W.  11th. 

49  Bank. 
$Bethune&  W. 
\     Uth. 

51  Jane. 

52  ( iausevoort. 

53  Bloomfield. 

54  W.  13th. 
56  W.  14th. 

15th. 

16th. 

18th. 

19th. 

21st. 

22d. 

24th. 


50 


57  \V 

58  W 

59  W 

60  W 

61  W 

62  W 
64  W 


65  W.  25th. 

66  W.  26th. 

67  W.  27th. 

68  W.  28th. 

69  W.  29l h. 

70  W.SOth. 

71  W.  31st. 
78  W.  83d. 
78  W.  B3d. 

74  W.  34th. 

75  W.  35th. 

76  w.a$th. 


North  Ritkr. 


Pier  No.        Street. 

77  W.37th. 

78  W.  38th. 

79  W.  39th. 

80  W.  40th. 

81  W.  41st. 

83  W.  43d. 

84  W.  44th. 


Pier  No.        Street. 

85  W.  45th. 

86  W.  46lh. 

87  W.  47  th. 

88  W.  48th. 

89  W.  49th. 

90  W.  50th. 

91  W.  51st. 


East  River. 


4  Broad. 

5,6,7, 8,Coenties  Slip. 

Q  f  Coenties  & 

v\     Old  Slip. 

10  Old  Slip. 

lluouverueur  Lane. 

12-13  Wall. 

14  Maiden  Lane. 

15  Burling  Slip. 

16  Burling  Slip. 

17  Fulton. 

18  Beekman. 

19  &  20  Peck  Slip. 

21  Dover. 

22  .lames  Slip. 

26  &  27  Catharine. 
Dover  & 
lloosevelt. 
& 


28  (old)   | 

-8  (new)  |    Market. 

29  Market. 

30  Pike  &  Market. 
31, 32  Pike. 

Recrkation'  Pi  khs. 


33  Pike  &  Rutgers. 

34  Rutgers. 

36  Jefferson. 

37  Clinton. 

„o  (Clinton  &  Mout- 

°°  \    gomery. 

39-40  Montgomery. 

41-42  Gouverneur. 

4-  \  Rutgers  &  Jeffer- 

w )     son. 

46  Jefferson. 

49  <  Clinton  &  Mont- 

™l     gomery. 

53-54  Jackson. 

55  Cherry. 

60  Itivington. 

/ri  fRivington  & 

0    I     Stanton. 

62  Stanton. 

66  K. 18th. 

67  E.  19th. 
70  K.  22d. 


Foot  of  Market. 
Foot  of  E.  3d. 
Foot  of  K.  24th. 
Foot  of  K.  112th. 
Foot  of  Barrow. 


Foot  of  W.  50th. 
Foot  of  W.  129th. 

Foot  of  Whitehall 

39th  St.  Ferry  House. 
Foot  of  Albany.      


THE    MERCHANTS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  Is  a  commercial  organization  whose  object  It  la  "to 
foster  the  trade  and  welfare  of  New  York,"  to  develop  Its  Industries,  and  to  protect  Its  Interests. 
The  association  was  founded  In  1898.  Headquarters,  Woolworth  Building,  233  Broadway.  It  has 
aboul  8,800  members,  doing  business  In  all  the  live  boroughs  of  tha  city.  President — William  A. 
Marble.      SecTtlnry — S.  ('.   Mead. 

The  organization  Includes  a  Research  Bureau,  a  Traffic  Bureau,  an  Industrial  Bureau,  a  Con- 
vention Bureau,  a  Publicity  Bureau,  and  a  Membership  Bureau.  It  Is  a  membership  corporation, 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  elected  by  the  membership  and  has  twenty-seven  standing  com- 
mittees, who  make  recommendations  to  the  directors.  Among  the  subjects  to  which  It  Is  giving 
attention  are  the  proposal  to  establish  a  "Free  Port"  In  New  York,  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
postal  service.  It  initiated  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  reform  of  the  methods  of  the  express 
companies  and  the  reduction  of  rates.    The  annual  dues  are  $50. 
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HEIGHT    OF    PROMINENT    BUILDINGS    IN 

MANHATTAN 

Name  and  Location 

o  3 
Zee 

17 

Height. 

Name  and  Location. 

o  o 

Height. 

Name  and  Location. 

0  2 

"22" 

Height. 

Aeolian  Hall,  27  W. 

M2  ft. 

Eigiity  Maiden  Lane, 

25 

315  ft. 

PulitzerBuilding,Park 

Extreme,3753< 

42d  St. 

80  Maiden  Lane. 

Row. 

ft. 

Amer.  Exch'ge  Bank, 

16 

232  ft. 

Empire,    B'way     and 

20 

293  ft. 

Pullman,  17  Madison 

15 

178  ft. 

B'way  and  Cedar  St. 

Rector  St. 

Ave. 

American  Surety  Co., 

S3 

306  ft.  1  in. 

Evening  Post,  Nassau 

32 

385  ft. 

Queens  Insurance  Co., 

15 

195   ft. 

B'way,  cor  Pine  St. 

and  Liberty  Sts. 

c.  William  and  Cedar 

Atner.  Tract   Society, 

23 

306  ft. 

Flatiron   (Full  er), 

20 

286  ft. 

Sts. 

Nassau,  c.  Spruce  St. 

B'way  and  23d  St. 

Rector's  Hotel,  B'wav 

13 

200  ft. 

Ansonia  Hot.,  B'way, 

16 

180  ft. 

Germania     Life     In- 

20 

251ft. 

and  44th  St. 

73d  ami  74th  Sts. 

surance,  Fourth  Ave. 

Singer   Mfg.   Co., 

41 

612  ft.  1  in. 

Ashlaud.  Fourth  Ave. 

20 

266  ft. 

and  17th  St. 

Broadway  near  Lib- 

and 24th  St. 

Heidel  1  >c  rg,  Broadway 

30 

410  ft. 

erty  St. 

Atlantic    Mutual   In- 

IS 

242  ft. 

and  42 d  St. 

St.  James,  Broadway, 

16 

204  ft. 

surance,    Wall    and 

Home  Life   Insurance 

16 

Torooftop,219 

cor. 26th  St. 

William  Sts. 

Co.,  256  Broadway. 

ft.;   to    spire 

St.    Paul    Bldg.,  Ann 

26 

308  ft. 

Bankers'  Trust    Co., 

39 

539  ft. 

top.  280  ft. 

St.  and  Broadway. 

Wall  and  Nassau  Sts. 

HotelMcAlpin,Broad- 

25 

307  ft.  5  in. 

Standard  Oil  Building, 

15 

263  ft. 

Bank     of    Commerce, 

20 

270  ft. 

way,  33,1  to  34th  Sts. 

24-30  Broadway. 

c.  Nassau  and  Cedar 

Hotel  Netherland,  cor. 

17 

Torooftop,220 

Times,  Broadway  and 

28 

419  ft.  9    in. 

Sts. 

59th  St.  &  Fifth  Ave. 

ft. 

42d  St. 

from    lowest 

Bowling  Green  Bldg., 

19 

272  ft.  6  in. 

Hudson    Realty    Co., 

16 

205  ft.  6  in. 

basement    to 

5-11  Broad  wav. 

32-34  Broadway. 

top  of  obser- 

Brevoort,   2  W.  45th 

16 

202  ft. 

Hyiie,   Madison  Ave. 

20 

288  ft.  3  in. 

vatory  rail. 

St. 

and  25th  St. 

Ten  E.  27th  St. 

20 

273  ft. 

Broad  Exch'ge  Bldg, 

20 

276  ft.  6J^  in. 

Johnston  Building,  30- 

15 

205  ft. 

Trinity,  111  B'way. 

21 

2S0  ft.  6  in. 

Broad   St.    and    Ex- 

36 Broad  St. 

Twenty  W.  22d  St. 

16 

198  ft. 

change  PI. 

Loft,  cor.  5th  Ave.and 

18 

242  ft. 

Two    Eighteen  Fifth 

21 

269  ft. 

Broadway    Chambers, 

18 

225  ft. 

12th  St. 

Ave. 

N.  W.  c.    Broadway 

Manhattan     Life    In- 

17 

Torooftop,246 

Underwood,  28  Vesey 

18 

228  ft. 

and  Chambers  St. 

surance     Co.,     64-68 

ft.;  to  top  Ot 

St. 

1 

Bios.in,  Fourth  Ave. 

16 

216  ft. 

Broadway. 

tower,  348  ft. 

United    States    Rub- 

20 

272  ft.  8)4  in. 

and  20th  St. 

Masonic,N.E.cor.23d 

19 

291  lt.10%  in. 

ber  Co.,    cor.  Broad- 

Browning,   141      W. 

22 

259  ft.  2  in. 

St.  and  6th  Ave. 

way  and  58th  St. 

36th  St. 

Metropolitan  Life  In- 

50 

700ft.  Sin. 

United  Underwriters, 

16 

197  ft. 

Claredon,  Fourth  Ave. 

20 

263  ft. 

surance  Co. 

John  and  Dutch  Sts. 

and  18th  St. 

Municipal,  Centre  St. 

24 

560  ft.  1  in. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

16 

214  ft. 

Commercia  1  Cable,  20- 

21 

255  ft.,  exclus- 

and Park  Row. 

Hotel,  13-19  W.  33d 

20  Broad  St. 

ive  of  dome. 

Mutual  Life  Ins.   Co., 

15 

Torooftop,210 

St. 

Downing  Building, 106 

15 

Torooftop,179 

Nassau  &  LibertySts. 

f  t. ,   to  root 

Walker,      Lispenard 

17 

338  ft. 

and  108  Fulton  St. 

ft. '.penthouse 

garden  ,230  ft. 

18  Walker   St. 

190  ft. 

New  York  Realty  Co., 

15 

203  ft.  6  in. 

Washington  Life  Ins. 

19 

273  ft. 

Dun     (R.     G.    Dun), 

15 

223  ft. 

9-13  Maiden  Lane. 

Co.,    Broadway  and 

•-'90-294  Broadwav 

Park  Row,  13-21  Park 

29 

To  roof  top  309 

Liberty  St. 

East     ltiver    Savings 

19 

252  ft. 

Row. 

ft. ;  to  tower, 

Woolworth,      Broad- 

51 

750  ft. 

Bank, Broadway  and 

382  ft. 

way  bet.    Park    PI. 

Reade  St. 

and  Barclav  St. 

Wanamalcer's,  B'way,  8th  and  9th  Streets,  14  stories.  217  ft.  6  in.  high;  65  Exchange  Place,  16  stories,  211  ft.  6%  in. 
high;  Trinity  Place,  cor.  Rector  St.,  23  stories,  308  ft.  high;  Fifth  Ave.,  o^th,  59th  Sts.  (Plaza  Hotel ),  18  stories,  251  ft. 
11  in.  high;  Cedar  ami  West  Sts.,  28  stories,  4o4  ft.  high;  B'way  and  Cortlaudt  St.,  26  stories,  360  ft.  6  in.  high;  B'wav 
and  Cedar  St.,  X  stories,  282  ft.  high;  37  Wall  St.,  25  stories,  31S  ft.  high;  1  Wall  St.,  18  stories,  217  ft.  high;  Cortlaudt 
and  Church  Sts.,  22  stories,  275  ft.  9  in.  high;  Church  and  Dey  Sts.,  22  stories,  275  ft.  9  in.  hi^li;  Maiden  Lane  and  Liberty  St., 
20  stories,  250  feet  high;  15  Maiden  Lane,  264  ft.  5  in.  high;  60  Broadway,  22  stories,  306  ft.  3  in.  high;  57  Broadway,  32  stories, 
424  feet  high. 

HIGH  BUILDINGS  FOR  WHICH  PLANS  WERE  FILED  FROM  NOV.  22, 1912  TO  OCT.  20, 1913. 


Location. 

.  '£ 

0  0 

16 
37 

Height. 

Location. 

<u    J' 

o.i 
0  0 

as 

17 
17 
20 

Height. 

Location. 

0  u 

oj 

20 
22 

Height. 

711  W.  45th  St. 
Equitable,  Br'dway, 

Pine  St., Nassau  St., 

Cedar  St. 

200  ft. 
485  ft.  9  in. 

42-46  Franklin  St. 
S-8  W.  32d  St. 
2-10  E.  31st  St. 

254  ft. 

219  ft.  5  in. 

262  ft.  7  in. 

' 44th  St.  &  Vanderbilt 

Ave. 
42-48  Whitehall  St. 

263  ft. 
308  ft. 

NEW    YORK   CHAMBER    OF   COMMERCE. 

Organized  April  5,  1768.  Incorporated  by  George  III.  March  13,  1770.  Reincorporated  by 
the  State  of  New  York  April  13.  I*s4.  Its  object  is  indicated  in  the  following  words  of  the  original 
charter:  "Sensible  that  numberless  inestimable  benefits  have  accrued  to  mankind  from  commerce; 
that  they  are,  in  proportion  to  their  greater  or  lesser  application  to  it,  more  or  less  opulent  and  potent 
in  all  countries;  and  that  the  enlargement  of  trade  will  vastly  increase  the  value  of  real  estates  as  well 
as  the  general  opulence  of  our  said  colony,  "  and  "  to  cany  into  execution,  encourage,  and  promote, 
by  just  and  lawful  ways  and  means,  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  promote  and  extend  just  and  law- 
ful commerce." 

During  the  decade  1760-1770,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield's  Observations,  the  average  yearly  value 
of  American  Colonial  imports  from  Great  Britain  was  £1,763,409,  and  of  exports  to  the  same  country 
£1,044,591.  Up  to  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British  and  its  occupation  by  the  Americans,  on 
the  25th  of  November,  1783,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  had  sevenPresidents,  thirteen 
Vice-Presidents,  eight  Treasurers,  one  Secretary,  and  135  members.  In  May,  1763,  the  Sandy  Hook 
Lighthouse  was  lighted  up  for  the  first  time.  In  1786  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  first  suggested  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in  17<S4  petitioned  the  New  York  Legislature  (which  so  ordered) 
that  duties  should  be  levied  under  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  tariff. 

As  a  society  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  limited  to  fifteen  hundred  resident  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  non-resi<ient  members,  Initiation  fee,  $50.  Annual  dues,  $50  per  annum.  Non-resident 
members,  $25  per  annum. 

The  building  of  the  Chamber  is  at  65  Liberty  Street,  NewYork.  Officers:  President— Seth  Low; 
Secretary-*  ,  Assistant  Secretary— Chas.  T.  Gwynne ;  Treasurer— William  H.  Porter. 
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CLUBS  IN  MANHATTAN. 

PRINCIPAL  CLUBS  AND  CLUBHOUSES.       SEE  ALSO 


'SOCIETIES. 


Name  op  Club. 


Aero  of  America. . . 
Aldine  Association. 
Alpha  Delta  Phi . . . 

American 

American  Yacht 1883 

Andiron 1912 

Arion 18.^4 

Arkwright 1893 

Army  and  Navy 1*89 

Authors' 188 

Automobile  I89n 

BaltusrolGolf 189 

Barnard 1893 

Calumet 1879 

Camera 18»6 

Catholic 1871 

Centurv  Association.  ..  1847 

Chemists' 1899 

Citv 1892 

Cilv  Athletic 1908 

City  History  of  N.Y. .  1897 

Colony 1903 

Columbia  University..  1901 

Columbia  Yacht 1867 

Coiiev  Island  Jockev..  1879 
Cornell  University...  1889 

Delta  Tan  Delta 1871* 

Deutscherl.iederkranz  ls47 

Deutscher  Press 1885 

Downtown  Ass'n 1860 

Drag  and  Chemical.. . .  1894 

Engineers' Is88 

Explorers' 1905 

Freundschaft  Society.  1879 

Friars 1904 

Green  Koom 1902 

Grolier 1884 

Hardware 189 

Harlem  Republican 1887 

Harnionie 1852 

Harvard 1865 

Jockey 1894 

Knickerbocker 1871 

Lambs 1874 

Lawyers' 1887 

Lotos 1870 

Machinery 1907 

Manhattan 186". 

Manhattan  Chess 1877 

Manhattan  Single  Tax  1887 

Masonic 1894 

Merchants' 1871 

Metropolitan ls91 

National  Democratic.  1890 

New  York 1845 

N.  Y.  Athletic 1868 

N.  Y.  Caledonian 1856 

N.  Y.  Press 1872 

N.  Y.  Railroad 1872 

N.  Y.  Yacht 1844 

Phi  Gamma  Delta.  ...   1886 

Plavers' 1888 

Princeton 1899 

Progress 1864 

Racquet  and  Tennis  .. .   1875 

Reform 1888 

Rcnnbliran  I8TS 

Bock  v  Mountain 1 907 

Rubinstein 1881 

Saint   Nicholas 1*75 

Salmagundi 1870 

Screen 1913 

Seawanhaka  Cor.Yacht  1871 

Shipmasters' 1914 

Stc-k  Ex.  Luncheon..  1904 

Three  Arts 

Transportation 1  s'.'-"> 

Turf  an.!  Field 1895 

Underwriters 1898 

Union 

Union  League 1863 

University 

Wool 

Women's  University. .  1891 
Tale  1897 


1905 
1889 
1690 


Clubhouse 


Annual 
Dues. 


297  Madison  Ave. 
200  Fifth  Ave.... 
136  W.  44th  St... 
603  Fifth  Ave.(n) 
Milton  Point.Rve.N.Y. 

132  W.  72dSt.i 

Park  Ave.  <fc  59th  St... 

320  Broadway 

1»7  W.  43.1  St 

7th  Ave.,  c.W.  56th  St. 
54th  St.,  W.  of  B'way 

Baltusrol,  N.  J 

Carnegie  Building, 
12  W.  56th  St. 

121  W.  68th  St 
120  Central  Park  Soutl 

7  W.  43.1  St 

52  E.  41st  St 
55  W.  44th  St 
50  W.  54th  St 

105  W.  40th  St 

122  Madison  Ave 
18    Gramercy  Park. 
Foot  W.    86th  St 
Sheepshea.l  Bay, 
65  Park   Ave.    .. 
122  E.  36th  8t 
111  E.  58th  St 
21  City  Hall  Place 

60  Pine    St 

100  Willian,  St 
32  W.  40th  St.  ., 

345  Amsterdam  Ave 
105-107  W.  57th  St.. 

107  W.  45th  St 

139   W.  47  th  81 
29  E.  32d  St.. 
253  Broad wav 

23  W.  124th  St 

4  E.  60th  St  ... 

27  W.  44th  St 
18  E.  41st  St 

319  Fifth  Ave 

130  VV.  44th  St, 

115  Broa.lv>  av. . 

110  W.  57th  St 

50  Church  St, 

32  E.  26th  St 

Carnegie   Mall.. 

47  W.  42d  St 

46  W.  24th  St.  (z) 

1"8  Leonard  St 

1  E.  60th  St . . . 

617  Fifth  Ave 

-'0    \V.  40th  St.. 

CentralPk.So.,N.Y.(g) 

846  Seven tli  Ave 

21    Spruce  8t 

29  W.  39th  St.  (y) 

37  W.  44th    St 

!4  W.  44th  St 

1  6   Gramercv  Park 

121    E.  21st  St. 

1    W.  -8th  St 

27  W.  431  St, 

9  So.  William  St 

54  W.4  >th  St 

65  W.  44th  8t 

Waldorf-Astoria  Motel 

7  W.  44th  Bl 
88  W.  14th  Bl 
165  W.  47th  St 
Oy*Ur    Bay,  L.  I 

8  Bridge  St 

13  Wall  St 

140  W.  85th  St.. 

I'.'.l  st    it  Madison  A  v. 

571  Fifth  Ave.  (m). 

16  Liberty  St 

Fifth  Ave.  A  51st  St. 
Fifth  Av.,c.  E.39thSt. 

1    W.  54th  St 

260  W.  Broadway 

106  E.  52.1  St 

80  W.  44th  St 


Resi- 
dent. 

$25.1  0 
75.00 
40.00 

1  50.n0 
75.00 
50.00 
60.00 
50.00 
40.00 
20.00 

50.oo;h50.m 

50.00;  60.00 
15.00    («) 

■jo. oo 

60.00 
70.00 
40.00 
60.00 
100.00 

(q) 

100.00 
20.00 
30.00 
25.00 

(») 

20.00 
40.n0 
20.01 

100.00 
50  00 
75.0. 
15.00 

125.00 

40.-50 
30.00 
30.nO 
.-(>..« 
30  00 

125.00 
(J) 

1(H 

150.00 

75.0o 

75  "on 
50. on 

100.00 
96.00 
(X) 
15.00 
75. '0 

125.00 
50.00 

100.00 
60.00 

m!6o 

S .  IX  ■ 
75.00 


Non- 
Resi- 
dent. 


M.i  0 

50.00 

5o. On 

50.00 

blB.OO 

75.00 

SO. 00 

5.00 

Too 

.•0.(1 

25.  IK) 
125.0" 
100.00 
100.00 

X.  uc.    6m  00 
15.00 
20.00,   .0.00 


Secretary. 


*  10.00  Howard  Huntington 
5.00  Horatio  R.  Reed. 
10. oo S.  D.  Inslee. 
25.00  F.  Lawrence,  Pres. 

Nelson  Macy. 

J.  W.  H.Crim. 

Carl  Wittinann. 

H.F.Orr. 

Edwin  W.  Davton. 

DuHielci  Osbnt'ne. 

Elmer  Thompson. 

L.  Keller,  29  B'way. 

Kriwanl  L.  Pan-is. 

S.  F.  Ba.  rv. 

M.  W.  Tingley. 

Percv  J.  King. 

H.  O.  Tavlor. 

John  E.  fr.  pie. 

K.S.Binkerd. 

Edwin  D.  II   vs. 

Mrs.  Carr  V   i   Auda. 

Ruth  V.  Tvv  Bib  j 

GeraldS.  <"1  onghlin 

G.o'ge  R.  Hi    n:on. 

V.  E.  Scli:. limbing. 

Fred  H.  Poi  tt  i,  Jr. 

F.  Rogers. 

L.  L.  Breituieser. 

Otto  Neubuigrr. 

(ieo.  G.  IL.ven,  Jr. 

C.  O.  Pate. 

.Jos.  Stronthers. 

K,  Dellenbongh. 

Eugene  W.  Kahn. 

John  J.  Gleason. 

Phil  Lang. 

Walter  i.illiss. 

George  A.  Graham. 

Win.  F.  V.lten. 

N.S.  Goldb.rger. 
15.00  L.  P.  Marvin. 

H.  K.  Knapp. 

Frank  L.  Polk. 
50.00 Ge<.  V.  llobart. 

R.  G.  Babbage. 

C.  W.  Price. 

Fied  Stadelman. 


30.00 
20.00 
10  a 
In. 00 
25.00 
4". i  0 
(v) 

ioioo 

15.00 
36.00 
10.01 
15. On 
25.00 

.=  6!6o 
lO.Ou 


10.00 
10. 0( 
20.00 
12.00 
50.0(1 
10.00 
37.60 
5.00 
25.00 
20.00 

i's.bi) 

25.01 
15.00 
None 


100. 0( 
30.  Ot 
20.00 
85 .00  I-  rederic  Ke.  nocbau. 

12. 5nJaii.es  I».  vey, 

George  B.  Macev. 

5.00W.  M.  Thomisou. 
50.0H  George  M.G.ay. 
75.00  P.  R.Pyne. 
20.00  William  H.Jasper. 
60. no c.i..  Denmrd 
30.00  1'" red  R.  Foumeyer. 

6.0i  John  McGih  ray. 

8.0(i  G.  Sclmer-lougner. 
....    H.  D.  Vonght. 
....    G.  A.  Co.  mack. 

.. .    James  A.  I'arrell. 

Ilai  rv  R.  Bl  alley, 

20.00  Walter  E.  Hope. 
50.0(i  Ui  s.'s  Hochsui. 
bherman  Ptay, 

10.0.  lien  Ila.  son. 
60.0(i  II.  W.  Goddard. 
IS.OQJCoIvln  B.  Brown. 
—  iMary  J.  Baker. 
87.60|D«  Forest  Hicks. 

15.01.  Howard  Giles. 

....    William  Barry. 
S6.00Georga  Ni.  h  K. 
IS.OOjCapt.  W.  Harney. 
....    John  G.  Bale' 
1    co  Mrs.   H.rry    Msrl  oe. 

( i«Orga  A.  II.  rw.,.  .1. 

II.  A. Ruck,. \  so i. S.  y. 

10.0.   A.  S.  II.  light,  n. 
....    C'has.  K.  lie   l.n.ai.. 
....     Ileni  y  (.'.  lt»uimby . 

Banini  1  si.  an. 

i .  B.  Bhiplty. 
l5.0o|MrB.  Geo.  II.  Ford. 
10.00.J.  McL.  Walton. 
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CLUBS  IN  MANHATTAN  (NOTES)— Continued  from  preceding  page. 

(a)  Class  A  $25.00,  B  $15.00.  (b)  Social,  $15.00,  Choral  $10.00.  (c")  Junior  (under  25  years'),  $25.00.  (d)  Women,  500* 
e)  Professional  $100  dues,  (f)  Professional  and  uon-pr»fe88ional.  (g)  Country  House,  Travers  Island,  Pelhan.  Manor,  N.  Y. 
i:) 'Women  $50.  00.  (i)Women27.  (j  )  $10,  $30,  and  $40.  (k)  Resident  and  non-resident.  (1)  Associate  and  foreign  members 
10.00.    (,m)  and  Belmont  Park,  Queens,  (n)  European  Headquarters  are  Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  and  Hotel  der  Kaiserhof,  Berlin. 

(q)  $-2  to  $100.      (u)  Single  $10,  man  and  wife  $15.     (v)  Single  $5,  man  and  wife  $7.50.     (x)  $1  to  $25.    (y)  No  clubhouse; 

meets  at  this  address,    (z)  Also  at  71  West  23d  St. 


1918. 


NEW    YORK    PUBLIC    SERVICE    COMMISSIONERS. 

FIRST  DISTBICT-Office,  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 

Edward  E.  McCall,  Chairman,  Manhattan,  New  York;  holds  office  until  February  1, 
George  V.S.  Williams,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  holds  office  until  February  1, 1917. 
J. sergeant  Cram,  Mauhaitau,  New  York;  holds  office  until  February  1,1916. 
Milo  Boy  Maltbie,  Manhattan,  New  York;  holds  officeuntil  February  1,  1915 
Robert  C.  Wood,  The  Bronx,  New  York;  holds  office  until  February  1,1919. 
Secretary— Travis  H.  Whitney;  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission. 

SECOND   DISTRICT-Office,  The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.Y. 

"William  Temple  Emmet,  South  Salem;  holds  office  until  February  1, 1919.         \ 

Sevmour  Van  Santvoord,  Chairman,  Troy;  holds  office  until  February  1,  1918.. 

Devoe  P.  Hodson,  Buffalo;  holds  office  until  February  1,  1917. 

Frank  Irvine,  Ithaca;  holds  office  untilFebruary  1.  1916. 

Martin  S.  Decker,  New  P.iltz;  holds  office  uutil  February  1,  1915. 

Curtis  N.  Douglas,  Albany;  holds  office  until  successor  is  appointed. 

Secretary— Frank  H.  Mott,  Jamestown ;  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission. 

Counsel— Ledyard  P.  Hale,  Canton;  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  First  District  extends  to  railroads 
and  street  railroads  lying  exclusively  within  that  district,  to  any  common  carrier  operating  ex- 
clusively within  that  district,  and  to  the  manufacture,  sale  and  distribution  of  gas  and  electricity 
for  light,  heat  and  power  in  that  district.  In  addition  the  Commission  of  the  First  District  is  to 
exercise  the  powers  heretofore  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commissioners. 
All  jurisdiction  not  specifically  granted  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  First  District  is 
granted  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Second  District.  The  annual  salary  of  each 
Public  Service  Commissioner  is  $15,000;  of  their  Secretary,  $6,000,  and  of  their  counsel,  $10,000. 

Note— For  complete  summary  of  the  jurisdiction  and  scope  conferred  by  the  New  York 
Public  Service  act,  see  page  102  of  1912  Almanac. 


CEMETERIES  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 


Name. 


Arlington 

Bay  Side  and  Acacia. 

Bay  View 

Bergen 

Calvary 

Cedar  Grove......... 

Constable  Hook...... 

Cypress  Hills 


Evergreens . 
Fair  View.. 
Friends'.... 
Greenwood , 


Hoboken 

Holy  Cross  (B.  C.).. 
Holy  Trinity  (K.  C). 

Jersey  City 

Kensico 

Linden  Hill(M.E.).. 

Lutheran. 

Machpelah 

Machpelah  (Heb.). ., . . 

Maple  Grove. 

Moravian 

Mount  Hope 

Mount  Hope 

Mount  Neboh 

Mount  Olivet 


Mount  Zion . ........... 

Hew  York  Bay 

Nyack  Rural 

Oakland 

Pelham 

Pine  Lawn 

Potter's  Field 

Potter's  Field 

Rockland 

Rosedale  and  Linden.. 
Rosehill  and  Crematory 

St.  John's 

St.  John's  (K.  C.) 

St.  Michael's 

St.  Peter's  (R.  C.) 

Sleepy  Hollow 

Staten  Island 

Trinity  Church 

Washington  .....    

Weehawken  &  Palisade. 
Woodlawn 


Location. 


Office. 


Arlington,  N.  J.,  4  1-2  miles  from  J.  C.. 

Old  South  Road,  Woodhaveu,  L.  I 

Greenville,  N.  J.,  2  1-2  miles  from  J.  C. 
Bergen ,  N.  J . ,  1  1-2  miles  from  J  .  C . . . . 
Newtown,  L.  I.,  1  mile  from  L.  I.  C. . . 
Near  Corona,  L.  I.,  5  1-2  miles  from  N.Y. 

Bayonne,  N.  J.,  7  miles  from  J.  C 

Myrtle  Ave.  and  Jamaica  Plank  Road, 

Brooklyn  Borough. 
Bushwick  Ave.  &  Conway  St.,  Brooklyn.. 
Staten  Island,  near  Castleton  Corners.... 

Prospect  Park,  Brooktyn  Borough 

Brooklyn  Boro',  N.  Y.   Main  entrances  at 

5th  Ave.  and  25th  St. 
New  Durham.N.  J.,4m.from  Hoboken  fer. 

Flatbush,  L.  I.,  Brooklyn  Borough 

Central  Ave.,  and  Chaunoey  St.,  B'klyn. 

Newark  Ave.,  Jersev  City,  N.  J 

Harlem  R.  R.,  25  miles  from  N.  Y 

East  Williamsburg,  L.  I 

Metropolitan  Ave.,  Middle  Village,  L.I. 
New  Durham,  Hudson  County,  N.  J.... 

Adjoining  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery 

Queens  Souk,  1%  miles  from  L.  I.  City 

New  Dorp,  Staten  Island 

Mount  Hope,  Westchester  County 

Jamaica  Ave.,  Brooklyn  Borough 

Adjoining  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery 

Maspeth,  L.  I , 


Maspeth,  L.  I 

Ocean  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Nvack   N   Y 

x onKers,  vi*  X.... ........... .......... 

Lafayette  Ave.,  City  Island,  N.  Y 

Pine  Lawn,  L.  I 

Flatbush,  L.  I.,  Brooklyn  Borough 

Hart's  Island,  N.  Y 

Sparkill,  Rockland  Co.,  N.Y 

Linden,  N.  J.,  14  miles  from  N.Y 

Linden, N.J 

i  on  k  ers,  .l.  •  x.« ............... ........ 

Middle  Village,  L.  I 

Flushing  Ave.,  Newtown,  L.  I 

Tonnele  Ave.,  Jersey  City  Heights 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y 

Richmond  Terrace,  near  W.  N.  Brighton 

Amsterdam  Ave.  and  W.  153d  St 

Near  Parkville,  L.  I 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  2  miles  from  ferries.... 
On  Jerome  Ave.  and  233d  St. 


At  Cemetery 

At  Cemetery 

21  Exchange  PL,  J.  C. 
4S9  Com'paw  Ave.,  J.C. 

24E.52dSt.,N.  Y 

1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.. 
10  W.  37th  St.,  Bayonne 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.. 


At  Cemetery 

W.  New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 
725  E.  31st  St.,  B'k'n.. 
170  Broadway,  N.Y.. .. 

225  W'sh'gton  St.,  Hob. 
Jay  &  Chapel  Sts.,  B'k'n 

At  Cemetery 

At  Cemetery 

103  Park  Ave.,  N.Y... 
48  St.  Mark's  PL,  N.Y. 
68  William  St.,  N.Y... 
617  W.  49th  St.,  N.Y... 

At  Cemetery 

At  Cemetery 

Located  about  six  miles 
503  Fifth  At-.,  N.  Y... 
252  W.  128th St.,  N.Y. . 
601  W.  162nd  St..  N.Y. . 
82  Y/all  St.,  N.  Y 

41  Park  Row,  N.  T 

At  Cemetery 

Nyack,  N.Y 

51Warburt'nAv,Yonkrs 
171F..rdhamSt.,  City  I. 
38  W.  3,'ndSt.,  N.Y.... 
Almshouse,  Flatbush.... 
148  E.  20th  St.,  N.Y... 

At  Cemetery 

206  Broadway 

Flatiron  Bdg.,  N.  Y 

At  Cemetery 

Jay  &  Chapel  Sts.,B'k'n 
225  W.  99th  St.,  N.Y... 


Railroad  or  Ferry. 


130  Main  St.,  Tarrvt'n. 
31  Water  St.,West"N.B. 
187  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.... 

9  Rector  St.,  N.  Y 

At  Cemetery 

20  E.  23d  St,,  N.Y 


Greenwood  Lake  Div.  Erie  R.  R. 
Fulton  St.  El.  to  City  Line  and  trolley. 
Cent.  R.R.  of  N.  J.  or  trolley  from  J.  C. 
Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses  St.  Ferries. 
Long  Island  City  or  WilliamsburgFerriea. 
B'k'n,  or  W'msburg  Bridge,  then  trolley. 
Cent.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  or  trolley  from  J.C. 
El.  R.R.,  or  cars  from  B'klyn,  M'hattan, 

Williamsburg,  Queensboro  Bridges. 
Trolley  from  B'klyn  Bridge,  or  El.  R.  R's. 
Trolley  from  St.  George,  Staten  Island. 
Fulton,  and  Ham'ton  Ferries,  then  trolley. 
Cars  from  Bridge  Depot,  Catharine,  South, 

and  Hamilton  Ferries. 
Nor.R.R.ofN.J.;  West  Shore;  trolley. 
Cars  from  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
T  rol  ley  from  Bkn .  and  W'msburg  Bridges. 
Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses  St.  Ferries. 
Harlem  Div.  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R. 
Williamsburg  or  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
El.  R.  R.,  or  trolleys  from  Bridges, 
Nor.R.R.  of N.J.jN!Y.,S.  &W.; W.S.R.R. 
Same  route  as  for  "Cypress  Hills,"  above. 
East  34th  St.  Ferry,  L.I. R.R. 
from  St.  George  Landing,  Staten  Island. 
Putnam  Div.,  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R. 
Trolley  from  B'klyn  Bridge  or  El.  R    R. 
Same  route  as  for  "Cypress  Hills,"  above. 
Trolley  from  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  E.  34th 

St.  Ferry. 
Trolley  from  E.  34th  St.  Ferry  Depot. 
Cent.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.;  or  trolley  from  J.C. 
Nor.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  or  West  Shore  R.R. 
Trolley  from  Yonkers. 
Harlein  Branch,  N.Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.R.B. 
Long  Island  R.R. 

Cars  from  W  'msburgand  B'klyn  Bridges. 
Boat  foot  of  E.  26th  St. 
Northern  R.R.  of  N.  J.  &  West  Sh.  R.R. 
Via  Penna.  R.R. 
Via  Penna.  R.R. 
N.  Y.  Central  or  Putnam  Div. 
Trolley  from  Brooklyn. 
East  34th  and  92d  St.  Ferries. 
Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses  St.  Ferries. 
N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  R.R. 
Whitehall  St.  Ferry. 
Sixth  or  Ninth  Ave.  Elevated  R.R. 
Trolley  from  Bridge  and  Ferries. 
Hoboken  and  Weenawken  Ferries. 
Harlem  Div.,  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R. 
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POLICE    FORCE    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

(October  1,  1914.) 


1 
tendcnl 


Chief  Inspector,   18  Inspectors,  24  Surgeons,  1  Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  1 
nl  of  Telegraph,  1  Chief  Lineman,  4  Linemen,  2  Boiler  Inspectors. 


Assistant  Superin— 


Boroughs. 


Manhattan. 
The  Bronx. 
Biooklyn  . . 

Queens 

Kichmoud  . 

Total.. 


Captains. 


41 

9 

32 

11 

4 


97 


Lieu- 
tenants. 

280~ 
41 

190 
45 
15 


571 


Sergeants. 


352 
67 

176 
39 
14 


64S 


Patrolmen. 


5,046 
873 

2.633 
632 
171 


9,355 


Matrons. 


38 
7 

20 
2 
2 


69 


Total. 


5,757 
997 

3,051 
729 
206 


10,740* 


•Including  in  school  for  recruits,  ou  probation,  107  Patrolmen. 
Hank  of  Doorman  abolished  by  act  of  Legislature,  April  16,  1912. 

SALARIES. 

Chief  Inspector,  $3,500:  18  other  Inspectors,   $3,500  each;  24 Surgeons,  83,500  each. 

Superintendent  of  Telegraph,  $4,000;    Assistant  Superintendent  of  Telegraph,   $3,000-    Chief 
Lineman,  Sl,500;  Linemen,  $1,200  each-  2  Boiler  Inspectors,  $1,300  each. 

Captains,  $2,750  each;  Lieutenants,  $2, 250  each;   Sergeants,  $1,750  each. 

Patrolmen,  First  Grade,  five  years'  service,  $1,400  each. 

P;i 

P;i 

Patrol: 

Patrolmen,  Fifth  Grade,  less  than  three  years  and  more  than  two  years,  $1.000 each. 

Patrolmen,  Sixth  Grade,  less  than  two  years  and  more  than  one  jear,  $1,000  each. 

Patrolmen,  Seventh  Grade,  less  than  one  year,  $1,000  each. 

Members  of  the  police  force  may  be  retired  on  one-half  rate  of  compensation  after  service  of 
twenty- live  years,  having  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  or  after  twenty  years'  service  upon 
certificate  of  police  surgeons  of  permanent  disability,  or  after  20  years'  service  if  a  veteran  of 
civil  war.  Members  of  the  police  force  who  have  not  served  twenty  years  mav  also  be  retired 
upon  pension  upon  certificate  of  police  surgeons  of  permanent  disability  or  disease  contracted  with- 
out misconduct  ou  the  part  of  the  officer,  and  by  reason  of  the  performance  of  duty,  at  not  to  exceed 
one-half  nor  less  than  one-fourth  rate  of  compensation. 


POLICE    STATION-HOUSES    IN    MANHATTAN    AND    BRONX. 

(Headquarters,  cor.  Centre  and  Broome  Streets.) 


Prrcinct  and  Location. 

1st.   Old  Slip. 

2d.     156  (ireenwich  Street. 

4th.  16-20  Beach  street. 

5th.  9  Oak  Street. 

6th.   IT  and  19  Fiizabeth Street. 

7th.  247  Madison  street. 
10th.   24  and  26  Maedougal  Street. 
12th.  205  Mulberry  street. 
13th.  118-120  Clinton  Street. 
14th.   135  and  137  Charles  Street, 
loth.  321  Fifth  Street. 
16th.   253  .Mercer  Street. 
17th.  130  She ritl' street. 
l*i  h.    230  \V.  20th  Street. 
3lst     327  K.  22d  Street. 
22d.      434  W.  37th  Street. 
23d.     138  \V.  30th  Street. 
25th.  160  E.  35th  street. 
26th.  345  and  347  W.  47th  Street 


Pbkcihct  and  Location, 
28th.   150  W.  68th  Street. 
29th.  163  E.  51st  Street. 
31st.  153  E.  67th  Street. 
32  I.    134  W.  100th  street. 
33d.    The  Arsenal,  Central  Park. 
35th.  432  E.  88th  street. 
36th.  438  \V.  125th  Street. 
37th.   229  W.  123d  St. 
38th.  409  Lenox  Avenue. 
39th.  177  E    104th  Street. 
40th.   1854  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
42d.  1389  St.  Nicholas  Avenue. 
43d.   148  E.  126th  Street. 
Traffic  A,  City  Hall. 
Traffic  B,  36  East  9th  Street 
Traffic  C.  138  West  30th  Street. 
Traffic  E,  229  W.  123d  Street. 
Harbor— stat  ion  A,  Pier  A,  North 
River. 


Precinct  and  Location. 
Harbor— Station   B,    120th  St.  and 

East  River. 
61st.  Alexander  Av.  &  138th  St 
62d.   1086  Simpson  Street. 
63d.   160th  St. 3d  &  Washington Avs. 
65th.  1925  Bathgate  Ave. 
66th.  Sedgwick  Ave.  and  Wolf  St., 

High  Bridge. 
68th.  Webster  Ave.  and  Mosholu 

Parkway. 
Main  St ,  Westchester. 

Boston    Ave.  and  Perot  St., 

Eingsb  ridge. 
City   Island,  570  City  Island 

A  venue. 

79th.  229th  St.  and  White  Plains 
Ave.,  Wakefield. 


69th. 
74th. 

77th. 


POLICE    STATION-HOUSES    IN    BROOKLYN. 


Precinct  and  Location. 

Bridge  a.  179  Washington  St. 

143d.   4th  Ave.  and  43d  St. 
144th.  5th  Ave.  and  16th  St. 

145th.   Richards  and  RapeiveSLs 
146th.  6lh  Ave.  and  Bergen  St. 

147th.  17  Butler  si. 

148th.   Emmettand  AmitvSts. 

149th.  318  Adams  St. 

U.oth.  72  Poplar  St. 

151st.   Grand  Ave.  and  Park  PI. 

152d.    \llaiitie\-SeheiieciadyA  vs 

153d.  Miller  and  Liberty  A ves. 

154th.    Balph  A  ve.  mid  Qiuncy  St 
166th.  Gates  and  Throop  Aves. 


(Headquarters,  269  state  Street,  Brooklyn.) 
PtaciMOT  am>  Location, 

156th.     I  )e  Kalb  and  I  'lasso n  Aves. 
1571  h.   Flushing     and    Clermont 
A  ves. 
I,     Tompkins  &  Vernon  A  ves. 

159th.    Bee  Ave.  and  Clymer  St. 
i6oth.   Bedford  Ave.  &  \\  istst 

161st.    Manhattan    &   <  i  reenpoint 
Av 

163d.  Humboldt  &  Herbert  Sts. 

163d,  StaggSt.and  Bushw'kAv. 

164th.  Hamburg  &De  Kalb  A  ves. 

165th.  Liberty  and  E.  N.Y.Avea. 

166th.    K.  RSthSt  audAve.G 


167th.  35  Snyder  Ave. ,  Flatbush. 


Phkcinct  and  Location. 
168th.   Ave.  0  and  K.  15th  St. 
I69tb.   W.8th  St.,  near  sun  Ave. 
170th.  Bay  83d  si.  and  Bath  Ave. 
171st.  86th  St.   and  nth  Ave. 
172d.     Lawrence  Ave.  and  Ocean 

Parkway. 
173d.      Prospect  Park. 
174th.   1116  R.  35th  St. 

Traffic  :>.  H8  Waverly  Ave. 

Branch  Bureaus;  Detective,  In- 
formation and  Property  Clerk, 
73  Puplar  Street. 
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SUBWAY    SYSTEMS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

For  Tunnels  in  and  about  New  York  City,  see  Index. 
EXISTING    SUBWAYS. 

The  subway  operated  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  comprises: 
A  four-track  trunk  line  from  City  Hall  Park  through  Lafayette  Street,  Fourth  Avenue,  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Broadway  to  Ninety-sixth  Street. 

A  two-track  southern  extension  from  City  Hall,  down  Broadway  to  the  Battery,  there  connected 
by  the  Rapid  Transit  Tunnel  under  the  East  River  to  the  Brooklyn  subway,  which  extends  along 
Joralemon  and  Fulton  Streets  to  Atlantic  Avenue. 

Two  northern  branches  from  Ninety-sixth  Street,  viz.  (a)  the  Broadway  and  (b)  the  Lenox 
Avenue. 

(a)   The  Broadway  or  West  Side  branch  extends  along  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  andAmster- 
dam  Avenues,   and   Broadway  to   242d   Street   (Van   Cortlandt   Park).     It  has  three 
tracks  fron   Ninety-sixth  Street  to   137th  Street  and  two  beyond.     Part  of  it  is  an 
elevated  structure. 
(&)   The  Lenox  Avenue  branch  has  two  tracks  (portions  of  which  are  carried  on  an  elevated 
structure)  with  a  terminal  at  Bronx  Park.     The  Lenox  Avenue  branch  leaves  the  trunk 
line  at  about  103d  Street,  runs  eastwardly  to  and  under  the  northwest  corner  of  Central 
Park,  thence  north  through  Lenox  Avenue  to  about  141st  Street,  where  it  branches  off 
to   the  eastward   and  runs   through  various  streets  to   Westchester  Avenue,  through 
Westchester  Avenue  to  Southern  Boulevard,  and  through  Southern  Boulevard  to  the 
terminus  of  the  line  at  Bronx  Park,  or  180th  Street. 
Total  length  of  all  the  above  routes,  26.3  miles,  having  85.2  miles  of  track.     Standard  four- 
track  cross  section  (two  for  express  trains  and  two  for  local)  54  feet  8  l4  inches  wide  over  all  and 
16  feet  7  inches  high,  with  roof  supported  by  steel  columns.     97,500  tons  of  structural  steei  and 
725,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  used.     The  contract  for  the  subway  in  New  York  north  of  City  Hall 
was  awarded  January  15,  1900,  to  John  B.  McDonald  and  completed  by  him  October  27,  1904,  as 
iar  as  145th  Street.     The  Bronx  extensions  were  not  completed  until  some  time  later.     The  con- 
tract for  subways  south  of  City  Hall  and  in  Brooklyn  were  awarded  after  the  one  in  New  York  to 
the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Company,  and  were  completed  in  1908.      Total  cost  about 
S75,000,000,  of  which  §50,000,000  was  expended  on  the  construction  of  the  subway,  and  825,000,000 
on  the  equipment,  viz.,  power  house,  rolling  stock,  signals,  etc. 

The  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad  operates  a  system  of  subways  popularly  known  as  the 
McAdoo  Tunnels.  These  tunnels  connect  the  business  section  of  New  York  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Railroad,  the  Erie 
Railroad,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  terminals  on  the  New  Jersey  side, 
and  in  addition  operate  to  a  station  at  Summit  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  and  thence  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Manhattan  Transfer  and  to  Park  Place,  Newark.  There  are  two 
sets  of  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  New  York  side  the  downtown  tunnel  terminates  in 
the  Hudson  Terminal  Building  at  Church  and  Fulton  Streets.  The  uptown  tunnel  terminates  at 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Thirty-third  Street.  It  is  planned  to  extend  this  line  to  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion at  Forty-second  Street.  The  total  length  of  the  system  is  7.91  miles,  of  which  3.16  miles 
are  in  New  York  and  4.75  miles  in  New  Jersey. 

SUBWAYS    UNDER    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First  District,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  the  New  York 
Municipal  Railway  Corporation  (Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company)  concluded  their  negotiations 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  new  rapid  transit  lines  in  New  York  City.  These  lines  com- 
prise what  is  known  as  the  Dual  System,  so  called  because  two  companies  already  engaged  in  city 
transportation,  viz.,  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  obtained  leases  for  the  operation  of  the  new  system.  The  contracts  were  signed  March 
19,  1913. 

The  new  contracts  call  for  the  construction  of  44.55  miles  of  new  subway,  53.19  miles  of  new 
elevated  road,  and  19.8  miles  of  third  track  and  other  additional  tracks  on  the  existing  elevated 
railroads.  A  portion  of  the  work  is  under  contract,  and  some  of  it  is  already  completed.  The  com- 
pleted portions  embrace  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  in  Brooklyn,  comprising  four  miles  of  four-track 
road  running  from  the  Manhattan  Bridge  to  Fourth  Avenue  and  Forty-third  Street,  Brooklyn; 
the  Centre  Street  Loop,  a  four-track  subway  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  running  from  Park  Row  and 
Chambers  Street  to  Manhattan  and  Williamsburg  Bridges;  and  the  Belmont  Tunnel  (Steinway 
Tunnel)  under  the  East  River  from  Forty-second  Street,  Manhattan,  to  Long  Island  City. 

Other  work  under  contract  consists  principally  of  the  construction  of  the  Lexington  Avenue 
subway,  contracts  having  been  let  from  Forty-second  Street  north  through  Lexington  Avenue, 
under  the  Harlem  River  and  out  Jerome  Avenue  as  far  as  Woodlawn  Road,  the  terminus  of  that 
branch-  also  in  138th  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard  from  Alexander  Avenue  to  Whitlock  Avenue. 
The  contract  for  the  elevated  section  of  this  latter  branch  from  Whitlock  Avenue  out  Westchester 
Avenue  to  Pelham  Bay  Park  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  Work  is  also  in  progress  on  the  first  section 
of  the  Southern  Boulevard  extension  of  the  Lexington  Avenue  subway  in  138th  Street  and  Southern 
Boulevard  between  Alexander  Avenue  and  147th  Street.  These  two  subways  are  a  part  of  the  lines 
to  be  operated  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

On  the  lines  to  be  operated  by  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation  (Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit),  work  was  started  in  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  on  that  portion  of  the  Broadway  subway 
between  Morris  Street  and  Trinity  Place  on  the  south  and  Bieecker  Street  and  Broadway  on  the 
north  Contracts  have  been  let  for  10  miles  of  elevated  railroads  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  These 
lines  will  be  operated  jointly  by  the  Interborough  and  Brooklyn  companies.  All  extensions  of  the 
subway  system,  whether  underground  or  elevated,  will  be  owned  by  the  city  of  New  York,  although 
both  companies  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  their  construction. 

The  Dual  System  plans  call  for  the  extension  of  the  existing  subway  from  Forty-second  Street 
up  Lexington  Avenue,  with  branches  in  the  Bronx,  and  an  extension  down  Seventh  Avenue  to  the 
lower  part,  of  Manhattan,  with  a  tunnel  to  Brooklyn  and  an  extension  out  Eastern  Parkway, 
Brooklyn,  for  operation  by  the  Interborough  Company;  and  the  tying  in  of  existing  elevated  rail- 
roads in  Brooklyn,  owned  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  sub- 
way in  Brooklyn  and  the  Centre  Street  Loop  in  Manhattan,  both  owned  by  the  city,  the  extension 
of  the  Fourth  Avenue  subway  down  Fourth  Avenue  from  Forty-third  Street  to  Eighty-ninth  Street, 
and  the  third  tracking  and  extension  of  the  principal  Brooklyn  elevated  railroads. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  construction  of  the  East  River  tunnels  and  other  parts  of 
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SUBWAY  SYSTEMS  IN   NEW  YORK   CITY— Continued. 


the  Dual  System.  The  proposed  tunnel  from  Brooklyn  to  Staten  Island,  while  provided  for  in  the 
Dual  System,  is  left  for  future  construction.  The  Centre  Street  Loop  subway  has  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  two  westerly  tracks  In  that  subway  were  placed  in  operation  bv  the 
New  York  Consolidated  Railway  Company  August  4,  1913.  The  other  two  tracks  are  being  re- 
constructed and  will  soon  be  placed  in  operation.  The  next  subway  to  be  placed  in  operation  will 
be  the  Fourth  Avenue  in  Brooklyn,  from  the  Manhattan  Bridge  to  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue. 

The  Dual  System  will  be  completed,  it  is  expected,  by  January  1,  1917.  When  in  full  operation, 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  trains  will  be  able  to  enter  Manhattan  by  means  of  four  bridges  across 
and  two  tunnels  under  the  East  River,  and  can  be  operated  northward  through  Broadway  and 
Seventh  Avenue  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  eastward  through  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  over  the  Queens- 
boro  Bridge  to  Astoria  and  Corona  in  Queens.  On  the  Brooklyn  side  the  system  will  include  the 
lines  to  Coney  Island  and  other  remote  parts  of  the  borough.  Over  the  whole  Brooklyn  part  of  the 
system  the  fare  will  be  five  cents  and  transfers  will  be  freely  given,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
passenger  to  take  a  train  at  Corona,  near  Flushing,  ride  through  to  Manhattan  at  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
south  to  Canal  Street,  and  then  across  the  Manhattan  Bridge  and  through  the  Fourth  Avenue 
subway  and  its  connections  to  Coney  Island  for  a  single  fare.  As  soon  as  the  South  Brooklyn  ele- 
vated railroads  are  rebuilt  and  it  is  possible  for  the  Brooklyn  company  to  operate  continuous  trains 
from  Manhattan  to  Coney  Island,  the  live-cent  fare  to  Coney  Island  will  be  an  assured  fact. 

On  that  part  of  the  system  to  be  operated  by  the  Interborough  Company,  the  length  of  the 
five-cent  fare  will  be  greatly  extended.  A  passenger  will  be  able  to  ride  from  Pelham  Bav  Park, 
through  the  Bronx  into  Manhattan,  down  the  whole  length  of  Manhattan,  under  the  East  River 
to  Brooklyn  and  out  Eastern  Parkway  and  Livonia  Avenue  to  New  Lots  Road  for  a  single  f.ve-cent 
fare.  Transfers  will  be  given  upon  all  parts  of  the  Interborough  system,  except  that  there  will  be 
no  further  transfers  than  are  at  present  allowed  between  the  elevated  railroads  and  the  subway. 

In  the  Dual  System  the  rapid  transit  lines  now  operated  bv  both  thelnterborough  and  Brooklyn 
companies  will  be  linked  with  the  new  lines  built  and  to  be  built  by  the  citv  and  by  the  companies, 
bo  that  old  and  new  in  each  company's  territory  may  be  operated  as  one  system.  Toward  the  new 
system  allotted  to  the  Interborough  Company,  the  city  contributes  the  existing  subway,  and  the 
company  the  existing  elevated  lines  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  Toward  the  new  svstem  for  the 
Brooklyn  lines  the  city  contributes  the  Broadway,  the  Fourth  Avenue,  Fourteenth  Street  and  Centre 
Street  Loop  subways,  with  110  miles  of  track,  and  the  company  contributes  the  existing  elevated 
railroads  in  Brooklyn,  with  105  miles  of  single  track.  The  elevated  railroads  in  each  case  are  owned 
by  private  companies,  but  the  existing  subway  is  owned  bv  the  city  of  New  York,  although  under 
lease  to  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

The  city  is  to  furnish  most  of  the  money  for  the  building  of  the  new  lines  under  the  operating 
contracts,  but  each  company  is  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  construction  and  is  to  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  the  equipment.  The  equipment  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  city  of  New  York 
when  placed  in  operation,  and  the  cost  of  it  is  to  be  amortized  out  of  earnings.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  entire  system  will  be  about  S330.000.000,  of  which  the  citv  of  New  York 
will  pay  about  $164,000,000,  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  8105,000,000,  and  the  New 
York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation  861,000,000.  Of  the  amounts  to  be  paid  bv  the  companies, 
S5K,000,000  of  the  Interborough's  total  and  813,500,000  of  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway's 
total  will  be  expended  upon  the  construction  of  lines  to  be  owned  bv  the  citv  of  New  York.  The 
ba  ance  of  the  money  will  be  spent  for  equipment,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  will  also  become 
the  property  of  the  city. 


SUBWAY    STATIONS   IN    NEW   YORK  CITY. 

Fare,  five  cents.  Children  under  5  years  of  age,  free. 
,0~  Trilllls  will  run  daily  between  City  Hall,  Atlantic  Ave.  (B'klvn),  South  Ferry,  Brooklyn  Bridsre, 
137th  St. ,  Dyokmanand  242d  Sts.  and  Broadway,  and  145th  St,  and  Lenox  Ave.,  and  180th  St.  and 
Boston  Rd.  Trains  from  the  East  and  West  Branches  meet  at  96th  St.  junction,  making-  the  interval 
between  that  point  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  as  follows:  Local  trains,  12  midnight  to  8.30  a.  m..  7^  to 
1.42  minutes,  and  from  8. 30  a.  m.  to  12  midnight  1.42  to  4  minutes.  Express  trains  from  5.48  a.  m. 
to  0.24  a.  m.,  3  to  1.42  minutes,  and  from  9.24  a.  tf.  to  1.10a.  m..  1.42  to  4  minutes.  Running  time, 
local  trains:  137th  St.  and  Broadway  to  Citv  Hall.  34  minutes;  146th  St.  and  Lenox  Ave.  to  Citv 
Hall,  38  minutes.  Running  time,  express  trains:  242dSt.  to  South  Ferry,  47  minutes:  Dvckman  St. 
to  South  Ferry,  38>6  minutes;  180th  St.  to  South  Ferry,  44  minutes;  180th  St  to  Atlantic  Ave.,  50 
minutes.  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  242d  St.  and  Broadway,  14.19  miles;  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  145th  St. 
and  Lenox  Ave.,  9.48  miles;  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  180tli  St.  and  Boston  Rd.,  13.60  miles. 


MAIN  LINE. 
South  Ferry. 
Bowling  Oreen. 
Wall  Street. 
Fulton  street. 
City  Hall  Loop. 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Worth  and  Lap. v'tte  Sts. 
('anal  and  Lafayette  Sts. 
Spring  and  LaP  y'tv 
Bleeckerand  Laf'tteSts. 
Astor  PI,  and  41  h  A  ve. 
14th  St.  and  4th  Ave. 
18th  St.  and  4th  A 
23d  St   and  4th  Ave. 
28th  st   and  4th  Ave. 
33d  St.  and  4th  Ave. 
42d  Rt,  and  Park  Ave. 
Times  Sq.  station   i  I2d 

st.  and  Broadway  >. 
50th  st.  and  Broadway. 
Columbus  Circle    (59th 

Street). 


j66th  St  and  Broadway. 
72d  st.  and  Broadway. 
[79th Stand  Broadway. 
86th st. and  Broadway. 
91stst.  and  Broadway. 
96th  st.  and  Broadway. 

PPOADWAY  LINK. 
io:{(i  st.  and  Broadway. 
llOih  st. and  Broadway. 
1 1  «'i 1 1 1  stand  Broadway. 

Manhattan  St.  &  B'wa'v. 

137th  st.  and  Broadway. 
l  loin  st. and  Broadway. 

1  571  li  St. and  Broadway. 
168th  St.  and  St. 

<das  A vr. 
18181  St.  and    St. 

olas  A  Ve. 

191S1  st.  and  st.  Nich- 
olas Ave.  (By  tunnel 
t"  Broadway,  2  blocks 
distant. 


Nich- 
Nloh- 


:  Dvckman  St.  and  Nagle 
Ave. 

207th  St.  and  Amster- 
dam Ave. 

215th  St.  and  Amster- 
dam Ave. 

225th St.  and  Broadway. 

•j:;isi  st. ami  Broadway. 

238th  st.  and  Broadway. 

242d  st.  and  Broadway, 
Van  Cortlandt  Park. 

LENOX  AYK.  AND 
WEST  K\  RMS  LINE 
:110th  st. and  LenoxAve. 
1  LOthSt.and  LenoxA  v 
l  ■_'.">  th  Stand  Lenox  Ave 
135th  St. and  LenoxAve. 
1 45th  Stand  Lenox  \  ve, 
Mott  Ave.  and  1  llhh  St. 
149th   St    and  8d    Ave. 

(Free    transfer    here 

with  Elevated  U.  B.iu 

same  direction. ) 


Jackson  and  Westches- 
ter Aves. 

Prospect  and  Westches- 
ter Aves. 

Intervals  and  West- 
chester Aves. 

Simpson  St.  and  Wesi- 
che.sier  Ave. 

Freeman  St.  and  South- 
ern Boulevard. 

174th  St.  and  Boston  I'd. 

177  th  St  and  Boston  i;d. 

lSlstSt.and  Boston  Lid, 

(South  eaa  i  e  rn  en- 
trance io  Bronx  Park 

and  Zoological  Park). 

BROOKLYN  BHAM  II 

Atlantic  Ave. 

Xovins  st. 
Ilo.vt  St. 
Borough  Hall. 
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SUBWAY    STATIONS    ON    NEW    RAPID    TRANSIT    SYSTEM. 

As  approved  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  new  rapid  transit  system.    The  locations 
are  subject  to  change  only  on  the  petition  of  property  owners: 


Street  Line, 

IFulton  St. 
Street  Line, 


Manhattan. 


Nassau 
Broad  St. 

Canal  Street  Line,  Manhattan. 
Broadway. 

Broadway-Fifty-ninth  Street  Line, 
Manhattan. 


Whitehall  St. 
Hector  St. 
Cortlandt  St. 
City  Hall.t 
Canal  St. 
Prince  St. 

St.  Felix  St. 
Atlantic  Ave. 


8th  St. 
Union  Sq.t 
23d  St. 
28th  St. 
34th  St.t 


42d  St. 
49th  St.t 
57th  St. 
5th  Ave. 
Lexington  Ave. 


Flatbush  Ave.  Line,  Brooklyn. 
17th  Ave.  | 

Montague  Street  Line,  Brooklyn. 
Court  St. — Proposed  entrances  at  Myrtle  Ave., 
Court,  Montague,  and  Fulton  Sts. 

14th  Street,  Eastern  District  Line, 
Manhattan. 
6th  Ave.       lUnlon  Sq.  |3d  Ave. 

Brooklyn. 
Lorlmer  St.  Morgan  Ave. 

Graham  Ave.      Flushing  Ave. 
Grand  St.  De  Kalb  Ave. 

Montrose  St.       Ridgewood. 

Line,  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 


list  Ave. 


Halsey  St. 
Central  Ave. 
Broadway. 


Jamaica  Ave 

Crescent  St. 
Elderts  Lane. 


Campion  St. 
Branford  St. 
Hopewell  Ave. 
Cliffside  Ave. 


IFreedom  Ave. 

I  Chestnut  St. 
Forest  Parkw'y.l North  Vine  St. 
"Woodh'en  Ave.  iMet'p'itan  Ave. 

Liberty  Avenue  Line. 
Hudson  St.  IRockaway  Bvd.|Gr'nwood  Ave. 

Boyd  Ave.  I  Oxford  Ave.       [Lefferts  Ave. 

Lutheran  Cemetery  Line. 
Seneca  Ave.        IFresh  Pond  Rd. IMet'p'itan  Ave. 
Forest  Ave.         |  I  (Present  Sta.) 

Sea  Beach  Line. 


8th  Ave.  1 20th  Ave. 

Fort  Ham.  Ave.  22d  Ave. 
N'w  Utre't  Ave.  Kings  Highw'y. 
18th  Ave.  I 

Lexington  Avenue  Line, 


Grand  Central.f 
51st  St. 
59th  St. 
68th  St. 


77th  St. 
86th  St.t 
96th  St. 
103d  St. 


Avenue  TJ. 
86th  St. 
Surf.  Ave.  t 

Manhattan. 
110th  St. 
116th  St. 
125th  St.t 


River  and  Jerome  Avenue  Branch,  Bronx. 


Mott  Haven. 
149th  St.t 
161st  St. 
167th  St. 
170th  St. 


Belmont  St. 
176th  St. 
Burnside  Ave.t 
183d  St. 
Fordham  Rd. 


KlngsbridgeRd. 
Bedford    Pk. 

Boulevard. 
Mosholu  P'way. 
Woodlawn.  t 


Flatbush  Ave.  and  Eastern  Parkway  Line, 
Brooklyn. 
Franklin  Ave.t 
Nostrand  Ave. 


Bergen  St. 
Prospect  PkPlz 
Institute  Park. 


Kingston  Ave. 
Utlca  Ave.t 


Avenue  Line, 

Church  Ave. 
Beverly  Road. 


Brooklyn. 

Newklrk  Ave. 
Flatbush  Ave. 


Nostrand 

President  St. 
Sterling  St. 
Wlntbrop  St. 

Livonia  Avenue  Line,  Brooklyn 
Sutter  Ave. 
Saratoga  Ave. 
Rockaway  Ave 

Steinway 
Times  Square. 

Queens. 
Vernon-JacksonfHunter'sPt  Ave 
Avenue.  I  Ely  Ave. 

Astoria  Line,  Queens. 
Beebe  Ave.  (Broadway.  IHovt  Ave.t 

Wash.  Ave.         |  Grand  Ave.         (Dltmars  Ave 


Junius  St. 
Penn.  Ave. 

Tunnel  Line, 
1 5th  Ave. 


VanSicklen'Ave. 
New  Lots  Ave. 

Manhattan. 
|  Grand  Central. 

(Qu'nsboro  Plz.t 


Queens. 
Elmhurst  Ave. 
Junction  Ave.t 
Alburtis  Ave. 


Wtod^ide-Corovv  Line, 
Rawson  St.  Woodsldet 

Lowery  St.  Flske  Ave. 

Bliss  St.  Broadway. 

Lincoln  Ave.        25th  St. 

*2  4  White  Plains  Road 
East  180th  St.t  fBurke  Ave. 
Bronx  Pk.,  Eastl  Gun  Hill  Rd.t 
Pelham  P'kway  E.  219th  St. 
Allerton  Ave.      iE.  225th  St. 

Southern  Boulevard-Westchester  avenue 
Extension,  Bronx. 


Line,  Bronx. 

E.  233d  St. 
Nereid  Ave. 
E.  241st  St.  t 


Third  Ave.t 
Brook  Ave. 
Cypress  Ave. 
E.  143d  St. 
E.  149th  St. 
Longwood  Ave. 
Seventh 


Hunt's  Pt.  Rd.t 
Whltlock  Ave. 
Elder  St. 
Clason  Pt.  Rd. 
St.La'rence  Av. 
E.  177th  St.t 

Avenue  Line  and  Brooklyn  Branch 
Brooklyn. 
IB'klyn  Heights.] 

Manhattan. 
Chambers  St.t 
Franklin  St. 
Canal  St. 
Houston  St. 
Christopher  St. 
14th  St.t 

Centre  Street  Loop  Line, 
Chambers  St.t    1  Canal  St.t 

Fourth  avenue  Subway, 
Gold  St.  Prospect  Ave. 

25th  St. 
36th  St.t 
45th  St. 
53d  St. 

New  Utrecht  Ave 


Borough  Hall. 

Wall  St. 
Fulton  St. 
Park  PI. 
South  Ferry. 
Rector  St. 
Cortlandt  St. 


De  Kalb  Ave.  t 
Pacific  St.t 
Union  St. 
9th  St. 


Castle  Hill  Ave. 
Zerega  Ave. 
Westchester  Sq. 
Middleto'n  Rd. 
Buhre  Ave. 
Pel'amB'yP'k.t 


18th  St. 
23d  St. 
28th  St. 
Penn.  Stn.t 
Times  Sq.t 

Manhattan. 
IBowery.t 
Brooklyn. 

59th  St.t 
Bay  Ridge  Ave. 
77th  St. 
86th  St.t 


9th  Ave.t 
Fort  Hamilton 

Parkway. 
50th  St. 
55th  St. 

Gravesend 
Ft.  Ham.  P'k'y 
13th  Ave. 
Dltmas  Ave. 
18th  Ave.t 
Avenue  I. 


62d  St.t 
71st  St. 
79th  St. 
18th  Ave. 
20th  Ave. 

Avenue  Line, 
22d  Ave. 
Avenue  N. 
Avenue  P. 
Kings   H'way.t 


Line,  Brooklyn. 

Bay  Parkwayt 
25th  Ave. 
Bay  50th  St. 
Surf  Ave.t 


Brooklyn. 
Avenue  U. 
Avenue  X.  * 
Van  Slcklen. 
Surf  Ave.t  * 


ELEVATED     EXTENSIONS. 
Eighth   Ave.  and    162d    Street  Connection — 

Local   Stations — Bronx. 
Sedgwick  Ave.    |Anderson  and  Jerome  Aves. 
Webster  Ave.  Line — Local  Stations — Bronx. 
200th  St.  ,  Gun  Hill  Rd.,  &l 

204th  St.  I    WtePl'nsRd.l 

ELEVATED   THIRD-TRACKING — 

EXPRESS   STATIONS. 

Second  Avenue  Line,  Manhattan. 


|42d  St. 
|S6th  St. 


125th  St.  (127th 
1  St.  station  re- 
I  1   moved). 

Avenue  Line,  Manhattan. 


Houston  St. 
9th  St. 
23d  St. 


42d  St. 
106th  St. 
125th  St. 


City  Hall. 
Chatham  Sq. 
14th  St. 

Third 
City  Hall. 
Chatham  Sq. 
Canal  St. 
Grand  St. 

Bronx. 
133d  St.        1 138th  St.      1 143d  St.        |149th  St. 

Ninth  Avenue  Line,  Manhattan. 
Cortlandt  St.     1 14th  St.                1 125th  St. 
Warren  St.          |34th  St.                1146th  St. 
Desbrosses  St.    |66th  St.                |155th  St. 
Christopher  St.  !  116th  St. I 

t  Express  stations. 

*  It  is  nrovided    in  the  contract  that  construc- 
tion of  any  part  south  of  Ave.X  may  be  suspended. 
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ELEVATED    RAILROADS    IN    MANHATTAN. 

Fare,  Five  Cents.     Children  under  five  years  of  age,  free. 
SECOND  AVENUE  LINE. 

Trains  will  run  between  South  Ferry  and  129th  Street  daily  and  Sunday  at  intervals  of  2  to  6 
minutes  from  4.37  a.m.  to  12.43  a.m.  midnight.  Time,  35  minutes.  Transfer  to  and  from  Third  Avenue 
line  at  129th  Street  and  Chatham  Square.  Through  trains  between  Canal  and  Freeman  Streets  6.22 
and  8.24  a.  m.  and  4.51  and  6.21  p.  m.     South  Ferry  to  129th  Street,  8. 74  miles. 


South  Ferry. 
Hanover  Square. 
Fulton  and  Pearl  Sts. 
Franklin  Square. 
Chatham  Square. 
Canal  and  Allen  Sts. 
Grand  and  Allen  sts. 
Kivington  and  Allen  Sts. 


stations. 

1st  St.  and  1st  Ave.  |50th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

8th  St.  and  1st  Ave.  57th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

14th  St.  and  1st  Ave.  65th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

19th  St.  and  1st  Ave.  |72d  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

23d  St.  bet.lstand2d  Aves.  80th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 
34th  St.-  &  2d  Ave. ,  branch  86th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 
to  34th  st.  Ferry,  E.  R.  92d  St.  and  2d  Ave. 
42d  St.  and  2d  Ave.  99th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 


105th  St,  and  2d  Ave. 

111th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

117th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

121st  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

127th  St.  and  2d  Ave. 

129th  St.  (see  stationson 
3d  Ave.  and  Subway 
Div.  north  of  129th  St.) 


THIRD  AVENUE  LINE. 

Trains  will  run  daily  and  Sunday  between  City  Hall  and  Bronx  Park  at  intervals  of  50seconds  totJ 
minutes  from  5.34  a.m.  to  12.45  a.m.,  then  every  20  minutes  to  5.40  a.m.  Trains  will  run  daily  and  Sunday 
between  South  Ferry  and  129th  Street  at  intervals  of  3  to  8  minutes  from  5.19  a.  m.  to  12  midnight,  then 
every  20  minutes  to  5.14  a.m.  After  midnight  up  to  5.14  a.m.  ,  South  Ferry  trains  run  through  to  Bronx 
Park  making  10  minutes  headway  between  Bronx  Park  and  Chatham  Square.  Branch  to  Grand  Cen- 
tral Depot  every  few  minutes  from  6  a.  m.  to  12  midnight  daily.  Branch  to  34th  Street  Ferry  every 
lew  minutes  from  5.30  a.m.  to  12  midnight  daily.  Time  between  City  Hall  and  Bronx  Park, 51  minutes; 
Chatham  Square  to  129th  Street,  28X.  minutes;  Soutli  Ferry  to  129th  Street.  34  minutes.  Transfer  to 
and  from  Second  Avenue  line  at  Chatham  square  and  129th  St.  Also  City  Hall  shuttle  service  be- 
tween City  Hall  and  Chatham  Square  on  a  20-minute  interval,  from  1.17  AM.  to  5.17  a.m. 

Express  trains  leave  Bronx  Park  for  Citv  Hall  6.32  to  8.32  a.m.,  and  from  City  Hall  4.52  to  6.22  p.m. 

Soutli  Ferry  to  129th  St  and  Th  ird  Ave.,  8.52  miles,  and  to  Bronx  Park,  13.69  miles.-  City  Hall  to  129tb 
St.  and  Third  Ave. ,  7.62  miles,  and  to  Bronx  Park.  12. 79  miles. 


South  Ferry. 
Hanover  Square. 
Fulton  and  Pearl  Sts. 
Franklin  Square. 
City  Hall. 
Chatham  square. 
Canal  and  Bowery. 
Grand  and  Bowery. 
Houston  and  Bowery. 
9th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
14th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
18th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 


23d  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
28th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 


stations. 

i89th  St. 
99th  St. 


and  3d  Ave. 
..  and  3d  Ave. 

34ih.?.Vi*  -3,d  n  ve-'  b£ai\?b  106th  St.  and  3d  Ave, 
to  34th  st.   l<erry,E.  R,  116th  st>  aud  8d  Ave. 


42d  St.  and  3d  Ave., branch 
to  Grand  Central  Depot. 
47th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
B3d  st.  and  3d  Ave. 
59th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
67 tli  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
76th  St  and  3d  Ave. 
84th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 


125th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
129th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 


161st  St,  and  3d  Ave. 
166th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
[169th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
claremont  Parkway. 
174th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
|l77th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
(Tremont. ) 


133d  St'.   )  between  Willis  180th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
138th  St.  yaud  Alexander  183d  St.  and  3d  Ave. 


143d  St.  )  Aves. 
149th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 
156th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 


Fordham    Road   (Ford- 
ham  i. 
Bronx  Park. 


SIXTH  AVENUE  LINE. 

Traius  will  run  daily  and  Sunday  between  South  Ferry  and  155th  Street  at  intervals  of  114  to  6  min- 
utes from  6.02  a.m.  to  12  midnight  to  155th  Street,  and  from  12  midnight  to  6.02  a.  m.  every  Id  minutes 
to  155th  Street;  RectorStreet  to  58th  Street  from  8.08  a.m.  to  10.32  a.m.,  6  minutes  interval,  and  3.56  to 
6.20  p.m.  The  58th  Street  station  closes  at  midnight.  A  shuttle  train  is  run  between  58th  street  and 
60th  Street  station  5.55  to  8.19  a.m.,  10.15  to  4.0b  p.m..  6.05  to  12  midnight,  all  main  line  trains  alter  6.20 
p.m.  from  South  Ferry  going  to  155th  street.  The  through  time  from  Rector  Street  to  58th  Street 
is  1*.J^  minutes;  to  155th  Street,  40>$  minutes.  Passengers  transferred  at  69th  Street  to  Ninth  Avenue 
line  without  extra   charge.    Crosstown  (surface)  cars  run  from  Grand  Central  to  42d  Street  station. 

South  Ferry  to  155th  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  10.62  miles;  Rector  Street  to 58th  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue,  4.67  miles. 


STATIONS. 


South  Ferry. 
Battery  Place. 
Rector  &  N.  Church  Sts. 
Cortland  t  ft  N.  church. 

Park  PI.  &  Church  Si. 

Chambers&W.  Broadw'  y 

Franklin  &  W.  Broadw'  y 
Grand  <te  W.  Broadway. 

Bleecker  ft  W.  Broad  wry. 

8th  St.  and  6th  Ave. 


14th  St.  and  6th  Ave. 
18th  st.  and  6th  Ave. 
23d  St.  and  6th  Ave. 
28tll  st.  and  6th  Ave. 
33d  st.  and  6th  Ave. 
'38th  st.  and  6th  Ave. 
42d  St.  and  tith  Ave. 
BOth  st.  and  6th  Ave. 
68th  St.  and  6th  Ave. 
53d  St.  and  8th  Ave 


59th  St  and  9th  Ave. 

66th  St.  &  Columbus  Ave. 
72d  St  and  <  'olumbus  Ave. 
81st  St.  A  Columbus  Ave. 
86th St.  &  Columbus  Ave. 
93d  St.  and  Columbus  Ave. 
Will  St.  &  Columbus  A  ve. 
104th  St.  &  Columbus  Ave. 
HOt  h  St. ,  bet  ween  8th  and 
Columbus  Aves. 


116th  St.  and  8th  Ave. 
125th  St.  and  8th  Ave. 
130th  St.  and  8th  Ave. 
135th  St  and  8th  Ave. 

140th  St.  and  8th  A\ 
145th  St.  and  8th  Ave. 
155th  St. ft  8th  Ave. .con- 
nects with   New  York 
ft  Putnam  Railway. 


NINTH  AVENUE  LINK. 

Trains  will  run  daily  and  Sunday  from  South  Ferrv  to  185th  St.  every  4  to  6  minutes,  and  from  186th 
Bt.  to  South  Ferry  every  4  to6  minutes  between  5.04  A.  If.  and  11.55  p.m.;  11.55  p.m.  to  5.04  a.m.,  every 
10  minutes.     Time,  86  ml  nut   s  to  185th  Street. 

Passengers  transferred  at  60th  street  to  sixth  Avenue  line  without  extra  charge. 

Express  trains  leave  166th  Street  for  Rector  Street  6.44  to  9.08  a.m.,  and  Rector  Street  for  155th 
Street  2.21  to  6.35  P.  M. 

South  Ferry  to  166th  street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  10.00  miles;  South  Ferry  to  59th  Street  and  Niuth 
Avenue,  6.08  miles.    South  Ferry  to  135th  street  9.00  miles. 


STATIONS. 

Warren  t\;  Greenwich  Sts.  ichristopherft  Greenwich. 
Franklin  ft  Greenwich  sts  nth  st.  and  9th  Ave. 


South  Ferry. 

Battery  Place. 

Rector  A:  <  Jreenwich  81 

Cortlandt  k  Gr'  nwich  st  Desbrossesft Or1  nwlch  sts  23d  st.  and  9th  Ave. 

Barclay  &  Greenwich  sts  Houston  ft  Greenwich  Sts,30th  St.  and  9th  Ave. 


34th  St.  and  9th  Ave. 
OdSfci  and 9th  Ave. 
50th  St.  and  9th  Ave. 
69th  St.  and  9th  Ave. 
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EXPRESS    OFFICES    IN    THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK. 


A darns.—  Principal  office,  53  Broadway.    Other 
offices,  154  W.  26th  St.  (all  night  office),  49th  St. 
ami  Lexington  Ave.  (Depot,  never  closed),  8  W. 
45th  St.,   227  W.  106th  St.,  308  W.  124th   (St.,  151 
Bowery,  257  Mercer  St.,  137  W.  Broadway,  300 
Canal  St.,  324  Lafayette  St. ,  27  Seventh  Ave.,  515 
Conrtlandt  Ave.,  19  E.  17th  St.,  1  E.  22d  St.,  91 
Maiden  Lane,  16793d  Ave.,  11  WoosterSt.,  355  Am- 
sterdam Ave.  ,2-4ReadeSt.,35W.33dSt.,  132dSt. 
and  Willis  Ave.,  180th  St.  and  Morris  Park  Ave., 
Williamshnrg  ltd    and  Poplar  St. ,  200  Chambers 
St.,  242  W.  47th  St.  ;  P.  R.  B.  Terminal  (7th  Ave. 
and32dSt.  );  in  Brooklyn,  38  Hanson  Pi.  (Depot, 
never  closed),  714  Atlantic  Ave.,  14  Snyder  Ave., 
Bush  Terminal,  Atlantic  an  dSnedeker  Aves.,  Or- 
mond  PI.  and  Jellerson  Ave.,   501  Broadway;  in 
Long  Island  City,  Front  and  Flushing  Sts. ;   in 
Jersey  City,  2  Exchange  PI.  and  Pier  D.,  Weehaw- 
ken ;  71  Ferry  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

American.— Principal  office,  65  Broadway.  Other 
offices, 142  W.  Broadway. 302  Canal  St., 18  AstorPl., 
18  Chatham  Sq.,  922,  1434  Broadwav,  33d  St.  and 
10th  Ave.,  73  5th  Ave.,  1251  3d  Ave..  139  Spring 
St.,  1  W.  125th  St.,  138th  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  385 
Madison  Ave.,  Lexington  Ave.  and  44th  St.,  105 
BleeckerSt. ,  134  W .  25t  h  St . ,  9  W.  31^tSt.,  247  W. 
57th  St. ,  316  Amsterdam  Ave.  ;  in  Brooklyn,  339 
FultonSt.,  823Flatbush  Ave.,  Lee  Ave.  and  Gwin- 
nett St.,  954  Broadwav,  2566  Atlantic  Ave.,  Dock 
and  Water  Sts. ,  33  Bond  St. .Third  Ave.  and  41st 
St.;  327  Jackson  Ave. ,  Long  Island  City;  in  Jersey 
City,  Central  B.  R.of  N.  J.  Station  and  109  Hud- 
son St.;  West  Shore  R.  R.  Depot,  Weehawken; 
433Bergenliue  Ave.,  "Union  Hill. 

Cuban  &  Pan-American  (Foreign),  42 
Broadway. 

Davies,  Turner  &  Co.  (Foreign).— 39  Pearl  St.  and 
28  Bridge  St. 

New  York  Transportation  Co.,  Dodds  Express. 
—Principal  office,  1354  Broadway.  Other  offices, 
7  Cortlandt  St.,  170,  379,  958,  2174  Broadway, 
Liberty,  Cortlandt,  Desbrosses    St.  Ferries,  Citi- 


zens'Line  and  Catskill  Evening  Line,  foot  of  Bar- 
row St.,  footofW.  22dSt.;  People's  Line,  footof 
Canal  St. ;  Providence  Line;  Fall  Biver  Line,  foot 
of  Warren  St.;  263,  501  5th  Ave.;  Norwich  Line 
New  Bedford  Line,  foot  of  Clarkson  St. ;  Pennsvjl 
vania  Station, 4  W.  125th  St., 153  W.  125th  St. ,  60  W 
133d  St.;  in  Brooklyn,  52  Nassau  St..  336  Fulton 
St.,  Flatbush  Ave.  Station,  4  Court  St.,  479  Nos- 
trandAve.;  in  Jersey  City,  2ExchangePl. 

Downings'  Foreign  Express.— 45  Pearl  St. 

Long  Island  Express.— Office,  Long  Island  City. 

Morris' s  European  Ex.— 53  Broad  way. 

National.— Same  offices  as  the  American  Ex- 
press. 

New  York  and  Boston  Despatch.— Main  office, 
19  E.  17th  St.,  100  Maiden  Lane,  63  Cold  St.,  121 
Prince  St., 46  Dey  St.,  53  E.  11th  St. ,  34  E.  21st  St., 
1  and  257  Mercer  St. 

Pitt  &  Scott,  Ltd.  (Foreign).— 60  Pearl  St. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  (Foreign).— 51  Broadway. 

Wells  Fargo  tfc  Co.— Principal  office,  51  Broad- 
way. Other  offices,  613  6th  Ave.,  311  Canal  St., 
17  W.  23d  St.,  376  Columbus  Ave.,  60  E.  8th  St., 
100  Warren  St.,  1243  3d  Ave.,  foot  of  W.  23d  St. .  3» 
W.  3d  St.,  250  W.  26th  St.,  501  Fifth  Ave. ,  29  E.  14th 
S1..45W.  125th  St.,  128  Division  St.,  22  W.  15th  St. . 
315  W.  43d  St.,  257  W.  57th  St.,  235  E.  128th  St.;  in 
Brooklyn,  312  Livingston  St.,  1  Ravmond  St.;  in 
Jersey  City,  299  Pavouia  Ave. ,  and  at  ferry  foot  of 
Pa  von  i  a  Ave. 

Westcott.— Principal  office.  219  E.  42d  St  Other 
offices, 84,  149,  399,425.  429,  922.  1183,  1216,1278,1434, 
1465  Broadway,  316  Amsterdam  Ave.,  loot  of  Bar- 
clay St.,  footof  Chambers  St.,  foot  of  Cortlandt 
St.,  18  Astor  Pi.,  foot  of  W.  23d  St.,  foot  of  Chris- 
topher St.,  foot  of  W.  42d  St.,  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, 1251  3d  Ave.,  1  W.  125th  St.,  2094  7th  Ave., 
125th  Street  and  Park  Ave.,  I»b9  Park  Ave  ;  in 
Brooklyn,  338,  505,  726  Fulton  St.,  22  Court  St..  15 
Bergen  St.,  954  Broadway. 


POPULATION    OF    NEW    YORK    CITY    BY    BOROUCHS. 


Year. 


*1915. 
1910.. 
1900.. 
1890.. 
1880.. 
1870. . 
I860.. 
1S50.  . 
1840. . 
1830. . 
1820.. 
1810. . 
1S00 .  . 


Manhattan. 


2,590,455 

2.331,542 

1,850,093 

1,441,216 

1,164,673 

942,292 

813,669 

515,547 

312.710 

202,589 

123.706 

96,373 

60,515 


Bronx. 


705.742 

430,980 

200.507 

88,908 

51.9S0 

37,393 

23,593 

8,032 

5,346 

3,023 

2,782 

2,267 

1.755 


Brooklyn. 

Richmond. 

1,990,614 

102,614 

1,634,351 

85,969 

1,166,582 

67,021 

83S.547 

51,693 

599,495 

38,991 

419,921 

33,029 

279,122 

25,492 

13S.882 

15,061 

47,613 

10,965 

20,535 

7,082 

11,187 

6,135 

8,303 

5,347 

5.740 

4,564 

Queens. 

Totals. 

417,107 

5,806,532 

284,041 

4.766.8S3 

152,999 

3,437,202 

87,050 

2,507,414 

56,559 

1.911,698 

45,468 

1,478.103 

32,903 

1,174,779 

18,593 

696,115 

14,480 

391,114 

9,049 

242,278 

8,246 

152,056 

7,444 

119.734 

6.642 

79.216 

The  population  of  the  city  of  New   York   (all  boroughs), 
follows:  males,  2,666,269;  females.  2,706,714.     Total,  5,372,983. 
for  July  1,  1915.  


by  sex,  for  the   year   1913,  was   as 
*  Estimate  by  the  Board  of  Health 


LICENSE    FEES    IN    MANHATTAN    AN 

(DEPARTMENT  OF  LICENSES,  49  LAFAYETTE 


Hoist,  General $25.00 

renewal....   12.50 

M       Special 1.00 

"       Special  renewal....  50 

Peddler,  Horse  &  Wagon . .     8. 00 

renew' 1     4.00 

•«        Pushcart 4.00 

•■  "       renewal.     2.00 

»'       Basket 2.00 

"  »'•        renewal....     1.00 

Express 5.00 

"       renewal 2.50 

PublicCart 2.00 

DirtCart 1.00 

"         renewal 50 

Express  Driver 50 

"  renewal...         25 

Stand,  Elevated  R.R 10.00 

Theatrical 500.00 

"         Commuted 250.00 


Concert $500 

Comm'ted.  1 50.00-450. 
Am' ment,  Com' ted  150.00- 450. 
V  Richmond...   50 

Employment  Agency 25. 

in 
Lodging  Houses  25. 

Common  Show 25. 

"  renewal.  ..   12. 

Motion  Picture  Theatre.  .  .100 

"  renewal..  50 

Open  Air  Picture 50. 

"  "     renewal..    25. 

Shooting  Gallery 5, 

"  renewal.      2 

Bowling  Alley 5, 

w'  renewal...      2 

Billiard  Table 3 

"  renewal...     1. 

Public  Porter 1 

"  renewal 


D    THE    BRONX. 

STRTCKT,  NEW  YORK.  ) 

OOiSigbt-Seeing  Car $10.00 

0^|  Pawnbroker 500.00 

00 


00 


Second-hand  Dealer 25.00 

"  renewal.    12.50 

Junk  Shop 20.00 

00  "         renewal 10.00 

00  Public  Taxicab 10.00 

50  Little  Taxicab 5.00 

£  Public  Coach 10.00 

Cab 5.00 

Hack  Driver 1.00 


00 
00 
00 


on  Stand,  Newspaper 5 


50 
00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
25 


.00 

Fruit 10.00 

' '      Newspaper     a  n  d* 

Fruit T.5.00 

"      Bootblack,  Chair..      5.00 

StageCoach 20.00 

Surface  Railroad  Car.20. 00-50  00 
Public  Dance  Hal! 50.00. 
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NEW    YORK    WATER    SUPPLY. 

New  York  City  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  the  past  ten  years  that  the  water  system,  which  when 
first  planned  was  considered  ample  for  many  years,  has  been  taxed  to  its  limit,  and  there  Is  at  present 
an  urgent  need  for  the  new  system,  which  Is  being  built,  for  bringing  the  water  from  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  The  city  consumes  every  day  about  550,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and,  assuming  a 
population  of  5,500,000,  then  every  man,  woman  and  child  uses  nearly  100  gallons  a  day.  The  new 
Catskill  Aqueduct  will  have  a  capacity  of  500,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  the  largest  reservoir  in  the 
system  (the  Ashokan),  once  filled,  could  supply  the  city  for  eight  months  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, without  any  water  flowing  Into  It. 

THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 
The  water  supply  of  the  city  of  New  York  Is  divided  by  boroughs,  those  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx  being  taken  together,  as  they  are  practically  supplied  from  the  same  sources.  In  the  bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  the  supply  Is  by  means  of  gravity,  the  water  being  pumped  to  the 
higher  parts  of  the  boroughs.  In  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  and  certain  business  districts  of 
Brooklyn  an  Independent  system,  known  as  the  high  pressure  fire  service,  is  used  exclusively  for 
fire  protection  purposes.  The  high  pressure  Are  service  system  is  connected  up  with  the  regular 
distribution  mains;  in  case  of  emergency  provision  has  been  made  so  that  salt  water  can  be  used. 

DISTRIBUTION   SYSTEM. 

The  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  are  supplied  from  both  the  Croton  and  the  Bronx 
and  Byram  watersheds.  The  Croton  covers  an  area  of  360  square  miles,  and  from  various  reservoirs 
water  Is  brought  through  more  than  30  miles  of  masonry  conduit  to  distributing  reservoirs  in  the 
boroughs.     The  Bronx  and  Byram  watershed  covers  about  22  square    miles. 

In  Manhattan,  Croton  water  Is  used  entirely,  but  In  the  Bronx  about  one-half  the  population 
Is  supplied  with  Croton  water,  the  other  half  being  supplied  from  the  Bronx  and  Byram  Rivers.  Ap- 
proximately 350,000,000  gallons  are  used  every  day  In  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

In  Brooklyn  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  water  comes  from  wells,  and  the  remainder  from  small 
streams,  the  watersheds  having  an  area  of  nearly  170  square  miles.  All  the  water  Is  pumped  and 
about  150,000,000  gallons  are  consumed  dally  from  municipal  and  private  sources.  Flatbush  and 
Borough  Park  are  supplied  by  private  companies  from  wells. 

The  city  supplies  only  the  first  and  ttilrd  wards  in  the  Borough  of  Queens-,  while  the  other 
wards  are  supplied  by  private  companies.  The  water  is  taken  from  wells  and  the  consumption 
averages  34,000,000  gallons  dally. 

In  Richmond,  the  city  owns  the  wells  which  furnish  about  11,500.000  gallons  dally. 

HIGH     PRESSURE     FIRE     SERVICE      SYSTEM. 

The  high  pressure  fire  service  system  in  Manhattan  is  bounded  by  Twenty-third  Street,  Irving 
Place,  Fourteenth  Street,  Third  Avenue,  Bowery,  Houston  Street,  East  River,  Battery  and  North 
River,  and  covers  an  area  of  4.8  square  miles. 

There  are  two  pumping  stations,  one  located  at  Gansevoort  and  West  Streets,  and  the  other 
at  Oliver  and  South  Streets.  Each  station  has  six  electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps  that  are 
connected  to  the  Croton  Supply  (see  above),  the  Gansevoort  and  West  Street  station  being  also 
connected  to  the  North  River,  and  the  Oliver  and  South  Street  station  to  the  East  River. 
Thus,  either  fresh  or  salt  water  may  be  used,  the  latter,  however,  only  being  used  In  emergencies. 
Each  pump  can  deliver  3,000  gallons  a  minute  against  a  head  of  300  pounds  at  the  station.  The  com- 
bined capacity  of  the  two  stations  Is  equal  to  about  50  fire  engines  delivering  two  good  sized 
streams.    The  pumping  stations  respond  to  every  alarm  with  a  pressure  of  125  pounds  per  square  Inch. 

The  distributing  system  consists  of  108  miles  of  mains,  8  to  24  Inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
2,372  four-nozzle  hydrants  and  the  necessary  valves. 

The  pressure  at  any  point  can  be  increased  or  decreased  by  telephoning  to  the  pumping  stations. 
For  tnis  purpose  there  are  approximately  315  telephone  boxes,  besides  telephones  communicating 
with  the  Fire  Headquarters  and  with  the  main  and  subsidiary  stations  of  the  New  York  Edison 
Company. 

The  present  system  cost  about  $6, 100,000  for  stations,  land,  mains  and  appurtenances.  The 
system  has  been  extended  to  the  Battery,  and  contracts  for  future  extensions  are  In  force. 

In  Brooklyn  there  are  two  high  pressure  Are  service  systems,  one  protecting  the  business  and 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  other  the  amusement  section  of  Coney  Island. 

The  one  for  the  business  and  manufacturing  districts  Is  bounded  by  the  upper  New  York  Bay, 
Hudson  Avenue,  Tlllary  Street,  St.  Edward's  Street,  St.  Felix  Street,  Fort  Greene  Place,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, Twenty-fourth  Street,  Thirty-ninth  Street  to  the  water  front,  and  covers  an  area  of  4.8  square 
miles. 

The  supply  Is  furnished  by  two  stations,  the  main  one  being  located  at  the  foot  of  Joralemon 
Street,  and  the  reserve  one  at  Wllloughby  and  St.  Edward's  Streets.  Both  draw  their  supply  from 
the  Rldgewood  mains,  the  main  station  being  also  connected  to  the  East  River. 

The  pumps  are  electrically  operated  in  both  stations,  and  have  a  combined  rated  capacity  of 
24,000  gallons  per  minute  against  a  pressure  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  distributing  system  consists  of  about  34  miles  of  mains,  8  to  20  inches  In  diameter,  with 
the  usual   hydrants. 

The  Coney  Island  high  pressure  system  protects  an  area  of  470  acres.  The  pumping  station 
Is  located  at  West  Twelfth  Street  and  Coney  Island  Creek.  Gas  engines  driving  pumps  are 
Installed,  the  total  capacity  being  4,500  gallons  per  minute  pumping  against  a  pressure  of  150 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  water  is  distributed  through  6  miles  of  mains,  S  to  16  Inches  In 
diameter,  having  hydrants  where  necessary. 

THE  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  SYSTEM. 
The  new  water  supply  system,  which  is  nearlng  completion,  consists  of  the  building  of  the  fol- 
lowing reservoirs,  viz.:  Ashokan  for  Impounding  t lip  water,  Kenslcq  for  storage,  Hill  View  for  equal- 
izing and  distributing,  and  the  Silver  Lake  for  distributing  and  serving  as  a  terminal  reservoir,  and 
besides  these  reservoirs  the  CatakUl  Aqueduct  for  conveying  the  water.  In  New  York  City  the  sys- 
tem will  be  Inter-connected  with  existing  works,  and  no  changes  need  be  made  In  the  present  pipe 
lines.  However,  the  city  pumping  plants  In  Manhattan,  having  a  capacity  of  75,000,000  gallons 
dally.  In  Brooklyn  25,000,000,  and  the  various  private  plants  of  30,000,000,  may  at  any  time  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  the  water  brought  by  the  new  system  will  have  sufficient  pressure  to  reach  the  twen- 
tieth floor  of  a  building  situated  at  tide  level. 

ASHOKAN  RESERVOIR, 
^he  main  supply  will  be  Impounded  or  collected  in  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  which  Is  13  miles 
west  of  Kingston,  \.  v..  from  Its  tributary  watersheds,  the  Esopus,  now  being  developed,  255  square 
miles  In  extent,  with  the  Schoharie,  _'_'s  square  miles,  and  the  Catskill  Creek,  163  square  miles, 
available  for  development  in  the  future.  The  reservoir,  formed  by  the  building  of  the  Olive  Bridge 
Dam  and  a  number  of  dikes.  Is  approximately  1 -'  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide,  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  190  feet.  When  full,  the  surface  of  the  water  Is  590  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Impounding 
of  water  was  begun  In  September,  1913. 
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CATSKILL     AQUEDUCT. 

Leading  from  the  Ashokan  Reservoir  Is  the  Catsklll  Aqueduct,  Into  which,  through  future 
development,  may  also  empty  the  Lackawack  Reservoir  (supplied  by  the  Rondout  watershed, 
having  an  area  of  131  square  miles),  the  aqueduct  bringing  the  water  to  Storm  King,  four  miles 
above  West  Point,. then  under  the  Hudson  River  in  a  tunnel  to  Breakneck  Mountain,  from  Break- 
neck Mountain  to  Kensico  Reservoir,  and  from  the  latter  to  Hill  View  Reservoir  In  Yonkers,  just 
north  of  the  city  line. 

The  type  of  construction  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  country  the  aqueduct  crosses. 
Wherever  possible  It  is  built  In  the  open,  that  is  in  cut  and  cover,  but  in  many  cases  tunnels  and 
siphons  are  required.  The  cut  and  cover  portion  Is  of  concrete,  having  a  horseshoe  shaped  cross 
section,  17  feet  high  and  17  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  the  flat  part  resting  on  the  ground.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  tunnels  range  from  approximately  those  just  given  to  a  circular  section  14  feet  6  inches 
In  diameter.     The  entire  waterway  is  concrete  lined. 

The  most  difficult  tunnel  to  bore  was  the  one  under  the  Hudson  River  between  Storm  King 
and  Breakneck  Mountains.  Here  It  was  necessary  to  cut  through  solid  rock  at  a  distance  1,100 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river.  From  Breakneck  Mountain  to  Kensico  Reservoir  (east  of  Tarrv- 
town,  N.  Y.)  cut  and  cover  construction,  with  an  occasional  tunnel  or  siphon,  is  followed;  similarly 
the  Kensico  Reservoir  is  connected  to  the  Hill  View  Reservoir,  and  from  the  latter  is  the  tunnel  for 
supplying  New  York.  The  Catsklll  Aqueduct  from  the  Ashokan  reservoir  to  the  city  line  at  Yonkers 
is  about  92  miles  long.  55  miles  being  cut  and  cover,  31  miles  tunnels  and  6  miles  of  steel  pipes. 

CITY     TUNNEL     OF     CATSKILL     AQUEDUCT. 

The  tunnel  from  Hill  View  Reservoir  will  pass  under  the  Borough  of  Bronx,  the  Harlem  River, 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  the  East  River  and  terminate  in  Brooklyn,  a  distance  of  18  miles. 
At  the  Brooklyn  terminal  pipes  will  extend  to  Queens  and  to  Richmond,  the  pipes  to  the  latter 
being  of  cast  iron,  crossing  the  Narrows  and  discharging  into  an  equalizing  reservoir  at  Silver  Lake. 
225  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  tunnel  will  be  circular  In  section,  reducing  from  15  feet  to  11  feet  In  diameter,  lined  with 
concrete,  and  varying  from  200  to  750  feet  deep  In  solid  rock.  It  will  thus  pass  far  below  all  subways 
and  building  foundations.  About  every  4,000  feet  connections  will  be  made  to  the  present  distrib- 
uting system,  through  controlling  valves  set  to  furnish  the  water  at  any  lower  pressure  than  that 
In  the  tunnel,  which  existing  conditions  may  require. 

The  tunnel  will  deliver  500.000,000  gallons  dally,  the  water  rising  at  the  Brooklyn  end  to  nearly 
240  feet  above  tide  water,  a  height  sufficient  to  supply  without  pumping  the  highest  sections  of 
the  borough.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  tunnel  and  pipes  within  the  city  and  the  reservoir  on  Staten 
Island  Is  S25.000.000. 

The  total  cost  of  the  entire  system  as  projected,  Including  the  development  of  four  large  Catsklll 
Mountain  watersheds,  as  needed  by  the  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  necessary  reservoirs, 
Catsklll  Aqueduct  and  all  appurtenances,  will  be  about  S176.000.000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  work 
now  under  contract  will  be  completed  in  1915. 

Up  to  October  1,  1914,  about  899,400,000  worth  of  contracts  had  been  awarded,  the  water- 
way completed  to  the  city  line  and  about  96  per  cent,  completed  to  Staten  Island,  while  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  contract  work  of  the  present  development  Is  done. 

THE    INTERCOLLEGIATE    PROHIBITION    ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  Incorporated  in  1901,  is  organized  in  230  colleges  and  universities,  and  has 
an  enrolled  membership  of  6,500.  It  conducts  journalistic  contests  among  colleges,  preparing 
students  to  collect  and  write  news  related  to  the  reform,  to  get  into  touch  with  the  news  organs, 
and  to  learn  the  value  of  publicity  to  this  and  other  movements  for  social  betterment.  President — 
D.  Leigh  Colvin,  New  York  City.  Secretary — Harry  S.  Warner,  156  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
111.  Treasurer — Dr.  Samuel  Dickie,  President  of  Albion  College.  Albion.  Mich.  The  official  organ 
is  The  Intercollegiate  Statesman.      

DISTRICT    LEADERS    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

DEMOCRATIC  LEADERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  MEMBERS  IN  NEW  YORK  COUNTY. 


Ass'y  Dist. 

1— D.  E.  Finn. 

2— Thomas  F.  Foley. 

3— Harry  Perry. 

4— John  F.  Ahearn. 
P.  J.  Scully. 

5— C.  W.  Culkin. 

6— David  Lazurus. 

7— Frank  J.  Goodwin. 

8— C.  D.  Sullivan. 

9— P.  J.  Dooling. 

William  Dalton. 
10— Solomon  Goldenkranz. 
11— T.  J.  McManus. 
12— C.  F.  Murphy. 
13— John  F.  Curry. 
14— M.  J.  Cruise. 


Ass'v  Dist. 

15— James  J.  Hagan. 
16— Edward  F.  Bovle. 
17— Rosswell  D.  Williams. 
18— John  V.  Coggey. 
19— James  J.  Hines. 
20— William  N.  Shannon. 
21-John  H.  O'Connell. 
22-William  H.  Sinnott. 
23— Thomas  F.  McAvoy. 
24— J.  J.  Dietz. 
25— George  W.  Olvany. 
26 -J.  J.  Frawley. 
27— George   Donnellan. 
28— Nicholas  J.  Hayes. 
29— Thomas  E.Rush. 
30-P.  E.  Nagle. 
31— Samuel  Marx. 


James  A.  Foley. 

Lewis  Nixon. 

Antonio  Zucca. 

William  F.  Grell. 

George  E.Best. 

Chairman— Thomas  F.  McAvoy. 


/  Thomas  E.  Rush. 
1  Thomas  F.  Smith. 


Secretaries 

Treasurer— Philip  F.  Donohue. 

BRONX    COUNTY. 

Ass'y  Dist. 

32  s.— Edward  J. O'Brien. 
32  N.— Martin  J.  Burke. 
33— Michael  J.  Garvin. 
34— Stephen  A.  Nugent. 
35— Ellsworth  J.  Heaily. 


REPUBLICAN  LEADERS   AND  EXECUTIVE  MEMBERS  IN  NEW  YORK  COUNTY. 


Ass'v  Dist. 

1— William  G.  Rose. 

2— Joseph  Levenson. 

3— James  E.  March. 

4— Alexander  Wolf. 

5— Joseph  T.  Hackett. 

6— Samuel  S.  Koenig. 

7 — Benjamin  Fox. 

8— Louis  Jacobson. 

9— Michael  H.  Blake. 
10— Frederick  L.  Marshall. 
11— George  W.  Wan  maker. 
12— William  Henkel. 
13— Paul  Borchard. 
14-John  S.  Shea. 


Ass'v  Dist. 

15-Lloyd  P.  Stryker. 
16— Charles  K.  Lexow. 
17— Abraham  Gruber. 
18— Joseph  E.  Nejedly. 
19-Wm.  D.  Brush. 
20-  William  C.  Hecht. 
21— Moses  M.  McKee. 
22— Ambrose  O.  Neal. 
23-Collin  H.  Woodward. 
24— Morris  Lew. 
25— Frederick  C.  Tanner 
26— Samuel  Krulewitch. 
27— Joseph  W.  Spencer 
28— Oh  as.  B.  Larey. 
29— William  Chilvers. 


Ass'y  Dist. 

30— Frank  K.  Bowers. 

31— John  J.  Lyons. 

President— Samuel  S.  Koenig. 

Sec'y— Benjamin  Bulmer. 

Treas.—  OgdenL.  Mills. 

BRONX    COUNTY. 

Ass'v  Dist. 

32  N.— John  Knewitz. 

32  S.— William  H.TenEyck. 

33— Alfred  B.Simonds. 

34— Ernest  W.Bradbury. 

35-Thomas  W.  Whittle. 

President— John  Knewitz. 

Sec'y— Charles  L.  Halberstadt. 

Treas.— ilichard  W.  Lawrence. 
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FATALITIES     IN    MANHATTAN. 

TRAGIC     DEATH    LIST    FOR    THE     PAST    SIX   YEARS,   SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF 

PERSONS   KILLED    AND   THE    CAUSES    THEREOF. 

(From  a  report  furnished  by  George  P.  Le  Brun,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Coroners.) 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  REPORTED  AS  CORONERS'  CASES. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

5,443 

5,222 

5,408 

5,701 

5,697 

5.750 

HOMICIDES. 


Method. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

108 

36 

4 

1 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Method. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1 9 1 1 

1912 

1913 

63 
32 

5 

60 

14 

6 

8 

93 

37 

15 

0 

114 

28 

17 

1 

111 
33 
12 

Stabbing 

8 

14 

11 

■    • 

16 

31 

1 

10 

23 

5 

12 
24 

Illuminating  gas. 
Explosion  of  bomb 

1 
1 

SUICIDES. 


Method. 


Shooting 

Stabbing 

Poisons 

Leaped  in  front  of 

moving  trains 
Submersion  .  .  . 


190S 

174 

14 

63 

1909 

127 

19 

62 

1910 

1911 

105 

23 

81 

1912 

1913 
86 

65 

133 

24 
28 

89 
28 
67 

11 
32 

39 

7 

5 

9 

7 
9 

15 
2 

4 
5 

Method. 


Illuminating  gas  . 

Hanging 

Jumped  from  win- 
dows and  roofs. . 

Strangulation. 

Cutting 


1908 

160 

54 

35 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912  1913 

137 

23 

142 
36 

152 
30 

183 
52 

173 
47 

28 

50 

32 

1 

38 

47 

.   . 

26 

ACCIDENTAL    DEATHS  BY  SHOOTING,  POISONS,  ILLUMINATING   GAS   AND   OTHER 

CAUSES. 


Cause. 

1908 

9 

50 

12S 

27 

4 

1909 

6 

28 

119 

21 

0 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Cause. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

229 

15 

4 

32 

1913 

Poisons 

3 

42 

127 

49 

1 

4 

50 

100 

68 

0 

3 

52 

127 

53 

0 

5 

61 

125 

Food  In  larynx. . . 
Cutting 

213 

203 

232 

219 

6 

2 

36 

215 
10 

Illuminating  gas. 

7 

Bends — Caisson 

Overlying  position 

is 

PERSONS    KILLED    IN    CASUALTIES. 
(Includes  falls  from  buildings,  scaffolds,  on  sidewalk,  elevator  shafts  and  struck  by  falling  articles.) 

1908           i           1909 

1910 

1911                             1912 

1913 

641            1              637 

707 

720                             764 

867 

Testimony  adduced  at  Inquests  and  Investigations  made  by  the  Coroners  indicate  that  forty 
per  cent,  were  mechanics  and  laborers  while  engaged  in  their  dally  toll. 

PERSONS  KILLED  BY  BEING  RUN  OVER. 


Cause. 

1908 

1909 
36 

1910 
62 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Cause. 
Horse  vehicles.  .  . 

1908 

1909 
79 

1910 
93 

1911 
139 

1912 

1913 
111 

43 

90 

146 

176 

90 

103 

Surface  cars    .... 

68 

131 

62 

79 

72 

63 

Subway  trains  .  .  . 

17 

13 

24 

19 

14 

16 

Elevated  trains.  . 

8 

11 

17 

10 

6 

10 

Motorcycles     and 

N.  Y.  Central 

bicycles 

.  . 

.   . 

,   . 

5 

3 

13 

20 

22 

14 

15 

9 

13 

!  Steam  rollers.  . . . 

1 

LIVES   LOST   IN   CONFLAGRATIONS. 

1908 

1909 

1910                           1911 

1912 

1913 

191 

43 

36                           161 

42 

43 

UNIDENTIFIED 

DEAD      REPORTED      TO 

CORONER'S 

OFFICE. 

1908 

1909 

1910                          1911 

1912 

1913 

179 

147 

111                             144 

149 

134 

CHILDREN  UNDER  TWELVE  YEARS   KILLED  BY  ACCIDENTAL  BURNS  AND   FALLS. 


Cause. 

1908 
25 

1909 

lyio 

1911 

1912 

7 

1913 

Cause. 

190s 

1909 

1910 
33 

1911 

1912 
36 

1913 

Contact  with  st've 

25 

11 

11 

111 

W  Indows 

43 

30 

44 

49 

50 

53 

69 

61 

74 

52 

Clothes  Ignited.. . 

.    . 

11 

IV 

25 

1 

6 

3 

5 

6 

10 

Candles 

.    . 

2 

1 

1 

22 

21 

34 

24 

14 

32 

Carbolic  ointment 

.    , 

2 

.    , 

Conflagrations.  .  . 

17 

16 

4 

4 

17 

»   . 

Explosion 

.    . 

.    . 

.    . 

,    . 

1 

23 

27 

18       22 

43 

34 

CHILDREN 

UNDER 

TWELVE  YEARS   KILLED   ON   THE   STREETS. 

Cause. 

190S 

1909 

19  1(1 

1911 

19  12 
13 
46 
55 

1913 

11 

82 
64 

Cause. 

190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Surface  cars 

Automobiles  .... 
Horse  vehicles.  .  . 

21 

6 

39 

22 
23 
41 

12 
25 
53 

28 
30 
69 

Motorcycle 

N.Y.CentralR.R.* 

:: 

1 
2 

PRISONERS  ARRAIGNED  BEFORE  CORONERS,  CHARGED  WITH   HOMICIDE. 


19HS 


"liJuTT 


525 


444 


1910 


344 


1911 


221 


1  9  1  2 


244 


1913 


216 


The  Property  Clerk  of  the  Coroner's  Office  received  during  the  course  of  a  year  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  jewelry  and  money  found  upon  and  belonging  to  the  dead,  which  Is  promptly 
delivered  to  the  relatives  of  the  dead  or  to  the  Public  Administrator,  as  required  by  law. 

The  Coroners'  Physicians,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  autopsies  which  they  perform  In  the 
course  of  a  year,  obtain  knowledge  and  Information  which  are  of  great  value  to  medical  science. 

As  a  result  of  Investigations  made  bv  the  Coroner's  Office  Into  deaths  by  casualties,  laws  have 
been  enacted  almlnu  at  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  and  reckless  loss  of  life,  by  compelling  em- 
ployers to  furnish  proper  and  safe  scaffolding,  stricter  care  In  employment  of  men  working  In  caissons. 
Are  prevention  law,  and  forbidding  the  transferring  of'dylng  patients  from  one  hospital  to  another. 
~-     *  Includes  Eleventh  Avenue. 


Football,  Intercollegiate   Season,    1911/.. 
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FOOTBALL,    INTERCOLLEGIATE    SEASON,    1914. 

RECORDS  OF   MOST   IMPORTANT  TEAMS. 


YALE. 
20— Maine 0 

21 — Virginia 0 

20 — Lehigh 3 

28 — Notre  Dame 0 

7 — Wash,  and  Jeff ...  13 

49 — Colgate 7 

14 — Brown 6 

10 — Princeton 14 

0—  Harvard 36 

HARVARD. 

44 — Bates 0 

44 — Springfield 0 

10 — Wash,  and  Jeff ...  9 

13— Tufts 6 

13 — Penn.  State 13 

7 — Michigan 0 

20 — Princeton 0 

0 — Brown 0 

36— Yale 0 

ARMY. 

49 — Stevens 0 

13 — Rutgers 0 

21 — Colgate 7 

14 — Holy  Cross 0 

41 — Villanova 0 

27 — Notre  Dame 7 

28 — Maine 0 

13 — Springfield  T,  S..  .  6 

20— Navy 0 

NAVY. 

13 — Georgetown 0 

7 — Pittsburgh 12 

6 — Pennsylvania 13 

48 — Western  Reserve..   0 
16 — North  Carolina. . .  14 

21 — Fordham 0 

31— Colby 21 

33 — Ursinus 2 

0 — Army 20 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

14 — Gettysburg 0 

0 — Franklin  and  Mar.  10 

0 — Lafayette 0 

13— Navy 6 

7 — Indians 0 

40 — Swarthmore 6 


PENNA.— Cont. 

3 — Michigan 34 

0 — Dartmouth 41 

12 — Cornell 24 

CORNELL. 

28 — Ursinus 0 

3— Pittsburgh 9 

3 — Colgate 7 

21 — Indians 0 

48— Bucknell 0 

28 — Brown 7 

48 — Holy  Cross 3 

26 — Franklin  and  Mar.  3 

26 — Michigan 13 

24 — Pennsylvania 12 

BROWN. 

24 — Norwich 0 

20— Rhode  Is.  State..  .  0 

0 — Amherst 0 

l<i — Wesley  an 0 

7 — Cornell 28 

12 — Vermont 9 

6—  Yale 14 

0 — 'Harvard 0 

20 — Indians 14 

NEW      YORK      UNIV. 

27— St.  Stephen's 9 

26 — Hamilton. 0 

13 — Haverford 7 

17— R.  P.  1 7 

3 — Trinitv. 19 

0 — Union 9 

31 — Stevens 0 

13 — Wesleyan 29 

0 — Rutgers 33 

FORDHAM. 

0 — Georgetown 0 

7 — Gallaudet 6 

21 — Rochester 0 

28 — Middlebury 0 

21 — Rhode  Island.  .  .  .  0 

21 — Gettysburg 2 

0— Navy 21 

7 — Vermont 7 

14 — Boston  College ...  3 

6 — Villanova 7 

STANDING 


LAFAYETTE. 

41 — Delaware 0 

7 — Ursinus 7 

0 — Pennsylvania 0 

0 — Princeton 16 

14 — Villanova 3 

0 — Penn.  State 17 

21— Muhlenburg 3 

42 — Albright 6 

7— Lehigh 17 

56 — Dickinson 7 

RUTGERS. 

0 — Princeton 12 

37— R.  T.  1 0 

0 — Army 13 

17 — Muhlenburg 7 

16 — Tufts 7 

14 — Syracuse 14 

83 — Stevens. 0 

33 — New  York  Univ .  .  0 
13 — Wash,  and  Jeff ...  20 

WASH.    AND    JEFF. 

26 — Mount  Vernon .  . .   0 

105-Dickinson 0 

9 — Harvard .• .  10 

28 — Westminster 0 

j  3 Yale .  .  .7 

40 — West  Virginia! '.!!   0 

13 — Pittsburgh 10 

59 — W.  Va.  Western . .  6 

14 — Georgetown 6 

34— Bucknell 0 

20 — Rutgers 13 

PRINCETON. 

12 — Rutgers 0 

10 — Bucknell 0 

12 — Syracuse 7 

16 — Lafayette 0 

16 — Dartmouth 12 

7 — Williams 7 

0 — Harvard 20 

14— Yale 19 

LEHIGH. 

12 — Franklin  and  Mar.  0 
21 — Indians 6 

OF   TEAMS. 


LEHIGH — Cont. 

3— Yale 20 

24 — Carnegie 20 

27 — Muhlenburg 0 

33 — Johns  Hopkins ...  0 

20 — Penn.  State 7 

10 — Villanova 0 

17 — Lafayette 7 

PITTSBURGH. 

9 — Cornell 3 

21 — Westminster 10 

13 — Navy 6 

6 — Indians 3 

21 — Georgetown. 0 

96 — Dickinson ,   0 

10— Wash,  and  Jeff . .  .  13 
14 — Carnegie  Tech 0 

AMHERST. 
0 — Bowdoin 7 

17 — Middlebury 0 

0 — Brown 0 

0 — Trinity 0 

16 — Wesleyan 0 

0 — Dartmouth 32 

0 — Springfield  Y.  M. 

C.  A 20 

6 — Williams 14 

WILLIAMS. 

37 — Rensselaer 0 

3 — Vermont 0 

3 — Dartmouth 21 

17— Springfield 13 

20 — Trinity 14 

7 — Princeton 7 

20 — Wesleyan 7 

14 — Amherst 6 

DARTMOUTH. 

29 — Mass.  Aggies 6 

74 — Norwich 0 

21 — Williams 3 

42 — Vermont 0 

12 — Princeton 16 

2 — Amherst 0 

66 — Tufts 0 

41 — Pennsylvania 0 

40 — Syracuse 0 


Team. 


Harvard.  . . 
Dartmouth . 

Yale 

Cornell .... 
West  Point. 
Princeton.  . 


w 

L. 

T-[ 

7 

0 

2 

8 

1 

0 

7 

2 

0 

8 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

2 

1. 

Team. 


Wash,  and  Jeff . 
Rutgers ...... 

Brown 

Pittsburgh 

Williams , 

Lehigh 


w 

L. 

T.| 

10 

1 

oi 

4 

3 

I 

5 

<> 

2 

7 

1 

0! 

6 

1 

1 

8 

1 

ol 

Team. 


0j  Annapolis. . . . 
Pennsylvania. 

Syracuse 

Colgate 

Penn.  State. . 
Tufts 


WL.  T 


Team. 


0  Lafayette. 

1  Amherst. . 

2  Trinity. . . 
1  iUnioQ. . . . 

llColby 

0' Wesleyan. 


WL.  T 


2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 


NEW   YORK 

CITY    HIGH    SCHOOL   REG 

ORDS. 

W. 

L. 

T. 

Points,  i 
For.  Agst.  p-  c- 

School. 

W. 

L. 

T. 

Points. 

School. 

For. 

Agst. 

P.  C. 

Morris 

7 
3 
3 

1 
3 
5 

1 

2 
0 

121 
38 

78 

27 

58 

109 

.875 
.500 
.375 

Clinton 

2 
0 

7 
4 

0 
0 

25 
0 

119 
135 

.222 

Stuyvesant 

Curtis 

.000 

MORRIS. 

3 — Flushing 0 

6 — Mount  Vernon .  .  .  0 

6 — Yonkers 6 

24 — Stuyvesant 0 

39 — Curtis 0 

6 — Commerce 7 

25 — Peekskill 7 

3 — Clinton 0 

9 — Plainfield 7 

COMMERCE. 

0 — * ordham  Prep.. . .  3 

6— Boys'  High 0 


COMMERCE— Com.       STUYVESANT—  Cont 


0 — Pawling 24 

6 — Polytechnic  Prep .   6 

7 — Morris 6 

0— N.  Y.  M.  A 7 

6 — Manual 6 

13 — Clinton 6 

STUYVESANT. 

0 — Manual 13 

19 — Stevens  Prep 0 

0 — Mount  Vernon ...  19 
19 — Commercial 0 


0 — Morris 24 

6 — Clinton 7 

0 — Bay  Ridge 46 

34 — Curtis.."" 0 

CLINTON. 

6 — Dickinson 13 

0 — Rutherford 21 

0 — Bay  Ridge 3 

6— Boys*  High 0 

7 — Stuyvesant 6 


CLINTON— Cont. 

0 — Stamford 34 

0 — Morris 3 

0 — Peekskill 26 

6 — Commerce 13 

CURTIS. 

0 — Erasmus 35 

0 — Flushing 27 

0 — Morris 39 

0 — Stuyvesant 34 


FOOTBALL   CASUALTIES,    1901-1914. 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Injuries. 

1901 

7 
15 
44 
14 
24 
14 

74 
106 

63 
276 
200 
160 

1903 

1905 

Y'EAR. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Deaths.   Injuries 


15 
11 
30 
22 
11 
10 


166 
304 
216 
499 
17S 
185 


Year. 


1913. 
1914. 


Totals. 


Deaths.   Injuries. 


14 
12 


246 


175 
179 


2,780 


866 
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WORLD'S    ATHLETIC    RECORDS, 

Acknowledged  by  International  Athletic  Federation. 
RUNNING. 


Event. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

100  yards 

9  3-5s 

D.  J.  Kelly 

f  B.  J.  Wefers 

R.  C.  Craig 

(.  D.  F.  Lippincott 

B.  J.  Wefers 

M.  W.  Long 

M.  W.  Sheppard 

J.  E.  Meredith 

M.  W.  Sheppard 

T.  P.  Connefl 

J.  P.  Jones 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A  

U.  S. A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

L/  •   O .   x\.  ••••■■■ 

U.  S.  A 

U.S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

France 

England 

June 

May 

May 

May 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

July 

July 

Aug. 

May 

June 

May 

June 

May 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

July 

Sept. 

May 

July 

May 

23,  1906 

220  yards 

21  l-5s 

30,  1896 
28,  1910 

300  yards 

oil  o-DS.  •••••••••*•••••• 

47  4-5s 

31,  1913 
26,  1896 
29,   1900 

600  yards 

lm.  10  4-5s 

14,   1910 

1,000  yards 

lm.  52  l-2s 

2m.  12  2-5s 

8.  1912 
17,   1910 

1,320  yards 

1  mile 

3m.    2  4-5s 

4m.  14  2-5s 

9m.    9  3-5s 

21,  1895 
31,   1913 

2  miles 

A.  Shrubb 

11,   1904 

3  miles 

14m.  17  3-5s 

A.  Shrubb 

21,   1903 

4  miles 

19m.  23  2-5s 

A.  Shrubb           

13,   1904 

5  miles 

24m.  33  2-5s 

A.  Shrubb   

12,   1904 

6  miles 

29m.  59  2-5s , 

A.  Shrubb . .    

5,   1904 

7  miles 

35m.    4  3-5s 

A.  Shrubb . .    

5,   1904 

8  miles 

A.  Shrubb 

5,   1904 

9  miles 

45m.  27  3-5s 

A.  Shrubb 

5,   1904 

10  miles 

50m.  40  3-5s 

5,   1904 

15  miles 

lh.  20m.  4  2-5s 

F.  Appleby 

21,   1902 

20  miles 

lh.  51m.  54s 

G.  Grossland 

22,  1894 

25  miles 

2h.  29m.  29  2-5s 

H.  Green 

12,  1913 

One  hour 

20  miles  952  yards 

J.  Bouin 

6,  1913 

Two  hours 

H.  Green 

12,  1913 

METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Event. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

100  metres . . . 
200  metres. . . 

1  v,U&.  ■••»•••••••••••••■ 

21.6s 

D.  F.  Lippincott 

A.  Hahn 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

Finland 

Finland 

France 

1912 
1904 

300  metres.  . . 

36.4s 

1913 

300  metres. . . 

36.4s 

Faillot 

1908 

400  metres. . . 

48.2s 

C.  Reidpath 

F.  Rajz 

1912 

500  metres . . . 

lm.    7.6s 

1913 

800  metres. . . 
1,000  metres. . . 

lm.  51.9s 

2m.  32.3s 

J.  E.  Meredith 

Mickler 

1912 
1913 

1,500  metres. . . 
3,000  metres. . . 

8m.  36.8s 

A.  R.  Kiviat 

1912 
1912 

5,000  metres. . . 

14m.  36.6s 

1912 

10,000  metres. . . 

30m.  58. 8s 

1913 

10,000  metres 

31m.  20.8s 

1912 

15  kilometres 

47m.  18.6s 

1913 

20  kilometres 

lh.  7m.  57.4s 

19,021m.,  90cm 

1913 

One  hour 

1913 

WALKING. 


Event. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

1  mile 

6m.  25  4-5s 

G.  H.  Goulding 

Canada 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

June     4,  1910 

2  miles. . 

13m.  11  2-5s 

20m.  25  4-5s 

G.  E.  Larner 

July    13,   1904 

3  miles. . 

Aug.    19,  1905 

4  miles. . . . 

27m.  14s 

Aug.    19,  1905 

5  miles. . 

36m.  l-5s 

Sept.  30,  1905 

6  miles. . . . 

43m.  26  l-5s 

Sept.  30,  1905 

7  miles. . 

50m.  50  4-5s 

58m.  18  2-5s 

lh.    7m.  37  4-5s 

lh.  15m.  57  2-5s 

Sept.  30,  1905 

8  miles. . 

Sept.  30,  1905 
July    17,  1908 

9  miles. . . . 

10  miles. . 

July     17,   1908 

15  miles. . . . 

lh.  59m.  12  3-5s 

H.  V.  L.  Ross 

May   20,  1911 

20  miles 

2h.  47m.  52s   . 

T.  Griffith 

Dec.    30.  1870 

25  miles. 

3h.  37m.    6  4-5s 

8  miles  438  yards 

15  miles  128  yards 

S.  C.  A.  Sehoneld 

May   20,  1911 

One  hour 

G.  E.  Larner 

Sept.  30,  1905 

Two  hours 

H.  V.  L.  Ross 

Mav    20,   1911 

JUMPING. 

Event. 

Height  or  Distance. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

Standing  high. .  . 

5  ft.    5  3-4  in 

L.  Goehrlng 

G.  L.  Horlne 

R.  C.  Ewry 

P.  O'Connor 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

June    14.  1913 

Running  high.  .  .  . 
Standing  broad.. . 

6  ft.    7  in 

lift.    4  7-8  In 

24  ft.  11  3-4  In 

May  18.  1912 
Aug.  29.  1904 
Aug.      5.   1901 

Hop,  St'p  &  J'mp. 

50  ft.  1 1  in 

13  ft.    2  1-4  In 

D.  F.  Ahearne 

M.  S.  Wright 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

July    31.  1909 

June     8.   1912 

WEIGHT  EVENTS. 


EVENT. 

Distance. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

Putting  16-lb.  weight 

51  ft 

R.  Rose 

P.  Ryan 

M.  J.  McGrath 

decide. 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.S.  A 

Aug.    21.   1909 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight 

Throwing  discus  (8  1-2-ft.  circle) . 
Throwing  Javelin  (held  in  middle) 

189  ft.  6  1-2  In.. 

40  ft.  6  3-8  In  .  . 

Committee  will 
204  ft.  5  5-8  in.  . 

Aug.    17,  1913 
Sept.  23,  1911 

Sept.  29.  i9i2 
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METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Event. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

5,000  metres 

24m.  35.8s 

T.  Bildt  

Sweden 

Canada 

1911 

10  kilometres. . 

46m.  28.4s 

G.  H.  Colliding 

1912 

HURDLES  (10  Hurdles). 


Event. 


120  yards  (hurdles  3  ft.  6  in.  high) . 
220  yards  (hurdles  2  ft.  6  in.  high . 
440  yards  (hurdles  3  ft.  high) 


Time. 


15s 

23  3-5s. 
56  4-5s. 


Holder. 


F.  C.  Smithson .  .  . 
J  A.  Kraenzlein.  . . 
\  J.  I.  Wendell .  .  . 

G.  R.  L.  Anderson. 


Nation. 


U.  S.  A. 

U.  S.  A. 
U.  S.  A. 
England. 


Date. 


July  25,  1908 

May  28,  1898 

May  31,  1913 

July  16,  1910 


HURDLES  (10  Hurdles). 
METRIC  DISTANCES. 

EVENT. 

Time. 

Holder. 

Nation. 

Date. 

100  metres 

15s 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

U.  S.  A 

1908  • 

200  metres 

24.6s 

H.  Hiliman 

1904 

55s 

1908 

RELAY  RACES. 
(Four  men  to  run  equal  distances.) 


Event. 


One  mile .  . 
Two  miles. 
Four  miles 


Time. 


3m.  18  l-5s. 

7m.  53s ...  . 

17m.  51  l-5s. 


Holders. 


Schaaf,  Gissing,  Sheppard,  Rosenberger.  . 

Riley,  Bromilow,  Sheppard,  Kiviat 

Mahoney,  Mareeau,  Powers,  Hedlund. 


Nation. 


U.  S.  A. 
U.  S.  A. 
U.  S.  A. 


Date. 


Sept.  4,  1911 
Sept.  5,  1910 
June   17,  1913 


RELAY  RACES. 
(Four  men  to  run  equal  distances.) 
METRIC  DISTANCES. 


Event. 

Time. 

Country — Holders. 

Date. 

400  metres 

42.3s 

lm.  36s 

3m.  16.6s 

Team  of  Germany  (Rohr,  Kern,  Hermann,  Rau) 

1912 

800  metres 

1,600  metres 

A.  F.  K.,  Stockholm  (Ljung,  Petterson,  Almqist,  Hakansson) .  . 
Team  of  U.  S.  A.  (Sheppard,  Reidpath,  Meredith,  Lindberg) . . . 

1908 
1912 

AMATEUR  ATHLETIC  RECORDS. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  November  16,  1914,  the  A.  A.  U.  decided  to  consider  records  made 
over  A.  A.  U.  championship  distances  or  Olympic  distances  as  A.  A.  U.  records,  and  performances 
made  over  other  distances  will  be  regarded  as  "Noteworthy  Performances." 

Running — 20   yards — 2  4-5s.,  E.  B.  Bloss,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  February  22,  1892.     35  yards — 4s.f 

A.  W.  Grosvenor,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  14,  1896;  Clyde  A.  Blair,  Chicago,  February  22,  1902; 
Madison,  Wis.,  March  16,  1902;  Chicago,  May  8,  1902  (twice);  W.  Hogenson,  Madison,  Wis.,  March 
18,  1905;  Frank  Waller,  Madison,  Wis.  (twice),  March  18,  1905;  F.  Kuhn,  Chicago  A.  A.,  Chicago, 
111.,  February  25,  1911.  40  yards — 4  2-5s.,  W.  D.  Eaton,  Boston,  Mass.,  February  11,  1905.  45 
yards — 5  l-5s.,  C.  A.  Blair.  Chicago,  February  13,  1904;  Victor  S.  Rice,  Chicago,  February  13,  1904. 
50  yards — 5  2-5s.,  Victor  S.  Rice,  Chicago,  February  20,  1904;  W.  D.  Eaton,  New  York  City,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1905;  Richard  L.  Murray,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  17,  1906;  F.  Kuhn,  Chicago  A.  A.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  April  1,  1911.  60  yards — 6  2-5s.,  L  E.  Myers,  New  York  City,  December  12,  1882;  J.  W. 
Tewksbury,  New  York  City,  January  13,  1899;  W.  D.  Eaton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  6,  1901; 
Washington  Delgado,  New  York  City,  February  4,  1901;  R.  Cloughen,  Irish- American  A.  C,  and 
R.  Reed,  Gordon  A.  A.,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  December  1,  1908;  W.  J.  Keating, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  8,  1910;  R.  Cloughen,  New  York  City,  January  28,  1910;  J.  Wasson,  Notre 
Dame,  Chicago,  111.,  March  11,  1911;  A.  T.  Meyer,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  January  21,  1914;  S.  Butler, 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Evanston,  111.,  March  28,  1914.  65  yards  (indoor) — 7s.,  Lawson  Robertson, 
New  York  City,  March  2,  1908;  H.  P.  Drew,  New  York  City,  January  25,  1913.  70  yards — 7  l-5s. 
'made  in  two  races  the  same  evening),  W.  A.  Schick,  New  York  City,  February  28,  1903;  J.  J.  Archer, 
New  York  City,  February  5,  1910;  R.  Cloughen,  New  York  City,  February  5,  1910;  H.  P.  Drew, 
New  York  City,  December  7,  1912.     75  yards — 7  3-5s.,  L.  H.  Cary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  9,  1891; 

B.  J.  Wefcrs,  Boston,  Mass.,  January  25,  1896;  Archie  Hahn,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  11,  1905; 
H.  P.  Drew,  New  York  City,  March  6,  1913.  80  yards — 8s.,  Wendell  Baker,  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
1,  1886.  90  yards  (indoor) — 9  l-5s.,  H.  P.  Drew,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1914.  100  yards — 
9  3-5s.,  Dan.  J.  Kelly,  Spokane,  Wash.,  June  23,  1906;  H.  P.  Drew,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  March  28,  1914. 
105  yards — 10  2-5s.,  N.  H.  Hargrave,  Berkeley  Oval,  September  25,  1901.  100  metres — 10  4-5s., 
R.  C.  Craig,  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  II.  P.  Drew,  Springfield  II.  S.,  at  Eastern  Tryouts,  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  8,  1912.  110  yards — 10  4-5s.,  R.  Cloughen,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  September  5-, 
1910.     120  yards — 11  3-5s.,  H.  P.  Drew,  Crescent  Park,  R.  I.,  August  20,  1914.     125  yards — 12  2-5s., 

C.  H.  Sherrill,  New  York  City,  May  4,  1889.  130  yards — 12  4-5s.,  Robert  Cloughen,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Febr  iary  11,  1909;  H.  P.  Drew,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  22,  1913.  150  yaras — 14  4-5s., 
C.  H.  She  ill,  Jr.,  Berkeley  Oval,  New  York,  May  17,  1890;  J.  Owen,  Jr.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Septem- 
ber 13,  18y0.  200  yards — 20s.,  W.  Baker,  Berkeley  Oval,  N.  Y.,  November  8,  1890.  220  yards — 
21  95-lOOs.  (electrical  timing),  H.  Jewett,  Montreal,  Can.,  September  24,  1892  (slight  curve). 
Straightaway,  21  l-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  New  York  City,  May  30,  1896;  R.  C.  Craig,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  28,  1910;  R.  C.  Craig,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  27,  1911;  D.  F.  Lippincott,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Mav  31,  1913;  H.  P.  Drew,  Claremont,  Cal.,  February  28,  1914;  George  Parker,  Fresno,  Cal.,  Octo- 
ber "2,  1914.  Around  half  of  a  quarter-mile  path,  21  4-5s.,  J.  H.  Maybury,  Madison,  Wis.,  May  9, 
1896.  Around  part  of  a  fifth  of  a  mile  path,  21  4-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  13, 
1896.  Around  a  turn  one-third  mile  track,  21  3-5s.,  P.  J.  Walsh,  Montreal,  Can.,  September  21, 
1902.  Slight  curve,  21  l-5s.,  Dan.  J.  Kelly,  Spokane,  Wash.,  June  23,  1906.  250  yards — 25  4-5s., 
C.  H.  Sherrill.  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  June  15,  1888.  300  yards — 30  3-5s.,  B.  J.  Wefers,  Travers  Island, 
N.  Y.,  September  26,  1896.  300  yards  (indoor) — 32  2-5s.,  H.  Heiland,  Xavier  A.  A.,  New  York  City, 
March  17,  1912.  330  yards — 35s.,  L.  E.  Myers,  New  York,  October  22,  1881.  350  yards — 36  2-5s., 
M.  W.  Long,  Guttenburg  Race  Track.  N.  J.,  October  4,  1900.     (This  was  the  first  350  ol  a  440-yard 
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straightaway   trial.)     400  yards,   straightaway — 42    l-5s.,   M.   W.   Long,   Guttenburg   Race  Track, 
N.  J.,  October  4,  1900.      (This  was  the  first  400  yards  of  a  440-yard  trial).    440  yards,  straightaway 
— 47s.,   M.   W.   Long,   Guttenburg  Race  Track,   October  4,    1900.     Round   path,   352-yard  circuit, 
47  4-5s.,  M.  W.  Long,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  19C0.     440  yards  (indoor) — 49  3-5s., 
T.  J.  Halpin.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1913.     500  yards — 57  3-5s.,  M.  W.  Sheppard,  Celtic  Park, 
N.  V.,  August  14,  1910.     550  yards — lm.  4s.,  M.  W.  Sheppard,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  August  14,  1910. 
600  vards — lm.  10  4-5s.,  M.  W.  Sheppard,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  August  14,  1910.     600  yards  (indoor) 
— lm.  13  4-5s.,  J.  E.  Meredith,  Brooklyn,  April  11,  1913.     660  yards — lm.  20  2-5s.,  H.  Baker,  Trav- 
ers Island,   N.  Y..  September  26,   1914.     700  yards — lm.  26  4-5s.,  M.   W.  Sheppard,   Celtic  Park, 
N.  Y.,  May  30,  1910.     5-12ths  of  a  mile — lm.  42s.,  W.  G.  George,  New  York,  November  30,  1882. 
800  vards — lm.  44  2-5s.,  L.  E.  Myers,  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  September  16,  1882.     800  yards — lm. 
43  3-5s.  (race  track),  M.  W.  Sheppard,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  August  23,  1910.     880  yards  (indoor, 
board) — lm.  54  3-5s.,  E.  B.  Parson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  March  19,  1904.     880  yards — lm.  52  l-2s.,  J.  E. 
Meredith,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  1912  (world's  record);  lm.  52  4-5s.,  Emilo  Lunghi,  Montreal,  Can., 
September  15,  1909  (Canadian  record);  lm.  53  2-5s.,  C.  H.  Kilpatrick,  New  York  City,  September 
21,   1S95;  D.  S.  Caldwell,   Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  30,   1914   (American  record).     900  vards — lm. 
57  l-5s.,  M.  W.  Si.eopurd,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.t  August  7,  1910.      1,000  yards — 2m.  12  "2-*5s.,  M.  W. 
Sheppard,  Celtic  Park.  N.  Y.,  July  17,  1910.     2-3  mile — 2m.  44  2-5s.  (race  track),  M.  W.  sheppard, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  August  20,  1910.     2-3  mile — 2m.  45  2-5s.,  M.  W.  Sheppard,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  July 
31,   1910.   1.320  yards — 3m.  2  4-5s.,  T.  P.  Conneff,  Travers  Island,   N.  Y.,  August  21,   1S95.   1,320 
yards  (indoor) — 3m.  7s.,  J.  P.  Driscoil,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1913.      1,500  metres — 3m.  55  4-5s. 
A.  R.  Kiviat,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  8,  1912.      1  mile  (indoor) — 4m.  18  l-5s.,  A.  R.  Kiviat.  New 
York  City,   February   15,   1913.      1   mile  (outdoor) — 4m.   14  2-5s.,  J.   P.  Jones,   Cambridge,   Mass., 
May  31.  1913.      1  1-4  miles — 5m.  3S  4-5s.,  T.  P.  Conneff,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  September  2,  1895. 
1  1-2  miles — 6m.  46  2-5s.,  T.  P.  Conneff,  September  2,  1895.      1  3-4  miles — 8m.  18  l-5s.,  W.  D.  Day, 
Berkeley  Oval,  May  17,  1890.     1  3-4  miles  (indoor,  board) — 8m.  10  3-5s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  February  26,  1910.     3,000  metres  (indoor)— 8m.  35s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 16,  1911.     2  miles  (outdoor) — 9m.  17  4-5s.,  T.  S.  Berna,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1912.     2  miles 
(indoor,  board) — 9m.  14  l-5s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  26,  1910.     2  1-2  miles  (in- 
door)— 11m.  53  2-5s.,  H.  Kolehmainen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  12,  1913.     2  1-2  miles  (outdoor) 
— 11m.  59  2-5s.,  H.  Kolehmainen,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  4913.     3  miles  (indoor) — 14m. 
18  l-5s.,  H.  Kolehmainen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  12,  1913.     3  miles  (outdoor) — 14m.  22  3-5s., 
H.  Kolehmainen,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  August  17,  1913.     5,000  metres  (indoor) — 15m.  5  4-5?.,  G.  V. 
Bonhag.    Madison  Square  Garden,   January  25,   1912.     5.000   metres   (outdoor) — 15m.   0   2-5s.,   L. 
Scott,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1912.     4  miles  (indoor,  board) — 19m.  39  4-5s.,  G.  V.  Bonhag,  New 
York  City,  February  5,  1910.     4  miles  (outdoor) — 20m.  2s.,  H.  Kolehmainen.  New  York  City,  No- 
vember 1,  1913.     5  miles  (indoor) — 24m.  29  l-5s.,  H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York  City,  February  12, 
1913.     5  miles  (outdoor) — 25m.  8s.,  H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York  City,  November  1,   1913.     8,000 
metres  (outdoor) — 25m.  44s.,  W.  J.  Kramer,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  June  2,  1912.     6  miles  (outdoor)  — 
30m.  20  2-5s.,  H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York  City,  November  1,  1913.     6  miles  (indoor) — 30m.  24s., 
K.  Kolehmainen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1913.      10,000  metres  (outdoor) — 31m.  43  3-6s.,  W.  J. 
Kramer,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  8,  1912.     7  miles  (outdoor) — 35m.  35  4-5s.,  H.  Kolehmainen,  New 
York  City,  November  1,  1913.     7  miles  (indoor) — 35m.  36  2-5s.,  H.  Kolehmainen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
February  1,  1913.     8  miles  (outdoor) — 40m.  48  4-5s.,  H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York  City,  November 
1,  1913.     8  miles  (indoor) — 40m.  47  4-5s.,  H.  Kolehmainen,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1913.   9  miles 
(outdoor) — 46m.,  H.  Kolehmainen,  New  York  City,  November  1,  1913.      9    miles    (Indoor) — 46m. 
3-5s.,   H.   Kolehmainen,  Buffalo,   N.  Y.,  February  1,   1913.      10  miles   (outdoor) — 51m.  3  2-5s..   H. 
Kolehmainen,  New  York  City,  November  1,  1913.      10  miles  (Indoor) — 51m.  6  3-5s.,  H.  Kolehmainen, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  1,  1913.      10-mile  team  race — 44m.  9  2-5s.f  M.  D.  Iluysman  and  M.  J. 
Ryan,   Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  February  4,   1911.      1  hour — 10  miles  1,182   1-3 
yards,  S.  Thomas,  New  York  City,  November  30,  1889.      12  miles — lh.  6m.  50  3-5s.,  J.  F.  Crowley, 
Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  November  14,  1909.      15  miles — lh.  25m.  15s.,  J.  F.  Crowley,  Celtic  Park.  N.  Y., 
November  14,  1909.     20  miles — lh.  58m.  27  3-5s.,  James  Clark,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  November  14, 
1909.     25  miles — 2h.  44m.  50s.,  M.  Maloney,  New  York  City,  January  8,  1909.     26  miles  3s5  yards 
(Marathon  distance) — 2h.  54ra.  45  2-5s.,  M.  Maloney,  New  York  City,  January  8,  1909.     50  miles — 
7h.  29m.  47s.,  P.  Golden,  Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  February  22,  1.883. 

Walking— 1-2  mile— 3m.  2  2-5s.,  F.  P.  Murray,  New  York  City,  October  22,  1883.  2-3  mile — 
4m.  15  2-5s..  F.  P.  Murray,  Staten  Island,  May  17,  1884.  3-4  mile — 4m.  40  l-2s.,  T.  H.  Armstrong, 
Jr.,  New  York  City,  October  26,  1877.  1  mile  (outdoor) — 6m.  29  3-5s.,  F.  P.  Murray.  New  York 
City,  October  27,  1883.  1  mile  (indoor)— 6m.  28s.,  G.  H.  Goulding,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  December  16, 
1911.  1  1-4  miles  (indoor)— 8m.  20  4-5s.,  G.  H.  Goulding,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1912.  1  1-2 
miles  (Indoor) — 10m.  6s.,  G.  II.  Goulding,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1912.  1  3-4  miles  (indoor) — 
11m.  42  l-5s.,  G.  H.  Goulding,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1912.  2  miles  (Indoor) — 13m.  38  3-5s., 
G.  H.  Goulding,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1912.  2  miles  (outdoor)  — 13m.  48  3-5s.,  F.  P.  Murray, 
Williamsburg,  L.  1.,  May  30,  1884.  2  1-2  miles  (indoor) — 17m.  13  l-5s.,  G.  H.  Goulding.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  March  30,  1912.  3  miles  (indoor) — 20ra.  49  4-5s.,  G.  H.  Goulding,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.,  March 
30,  1912.  3  miles  (outdoor) — 21m.  9  l-5s.,  F.  P.  Murray,  New  York  City,  November  6.  1883.  4  miles 
(indoor)— 28m.  6  l-5s.,  G.  H.  Goulding,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1912.  5  miles— 3Sm.  5-ss., 
W.  H.  Purdy,  New  York  City,  May  22,  1880.  6  miles — 45m.  28s.,  E.  E.  Merrill,  Boston,  Mass., 
October  5,  1880.  7  miles — 54m*  7s..  E.  E.  Merrill,  Boston,  Mass.,  October  5,  1880.  7  mr.es  1.313 
yards— lh.,  J.  B.  Clark,  New  York  City,  September  8,  1880.  8  miles— lh.  2m.  8  l-2s..  J.  B.  Clark, 
New  York  Cit  inber  8,  1880.     9  miles — 11).   10m.  8b.,  E.  E.  Merrill,  Boston.  Mass.,  October 

5,  1880.  10  miles— lh.  17m.  40  3-4s.,  E.  E.  Merrill,  Boston,  Mass  .  October  5,  1880.  12  miles— 
lh.  45m.  65s.,  E.  D.  Lange,  New  York  City.  May  19.  isss.  15  miles— 2h.  14m.  44s..  \V  OKcefe, 
Williamsburg.  L.  I.,  December  31.  1880.  20  miles— 3h.  Sra.  10s.,  J.  B.  Clark.  New  York  City,  De- 
cember 5,  1879.  25  miles — lh.  3m.  35s.,  J.  B.  Clark.  New  York  Cltv.  December  5.  1*79.  30  miles 
— 5h.  33m.  8s.  50  miles— 9h.  29m.  22s..  G.  B.  Gillie,  New  York  city,  May  10  and  11,  187S.  100 
miles— 21h.  42s..  G.   B.  Gillie,   New  York  City,  May  10  and   11,  1878. 

Hurdle  Racing — 40  yards  (3  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  In.  high,  1">  vards  to  first  hurdle) — 5  2-5s.,  T.N.  Rich- 
ards, Lafayette,  Ind.,  February  19,  1910.  40  yards  (3  hurdles.  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  15  yards  to  first 
hurdle) — 5s.,  T.  N.  Richards,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  February  19,  1910.  45  yards  (3  hurdles.  2  ft.  6  lu. 
high) — 5  3-5s.,  F.  B.  Scheuber,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  18,  1899;  5  3-5s.,  F.  B.  Bcheuber,  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  16,  1901.  45  vards  (4  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 5  4-5s.,  F.  B.  Scheuber.  Boston,  Mas., 
February  16,  1901.  45  yards  (3  hurdles.  3  ft.  6  in.  high) — 6s..  J.  W.  May  hew.  Boston.  Mass.,  March 
4,  1905.  50  yards  (4  hurdles.  3  ft.  6  in.  high)— 7s.,  M.  S.  Catlin.  Chicago,  Februarj  20,  L904.  50 
yards  (4  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  nigh) — 6  4-5s„  Walter  Bteffens,  Chicago.  February  27,  1904,  *><>  yards 
(indoor,  6  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high)— 7  2-.r.s..  J.  J.  Eller,  X<  w  York  City.  January  25,  1913.  60  yards 
(5  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high) — 8s.,  F.  Smlthson,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  19,  1909:  F.  W.  Kelley, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  April  27.   1914;  J.  R.  C  n  Fran  I  •     ruary  20,   1914.      60  yards  (3 

hurdles.  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  15  yards  apart.  15  yards  atari  and  PniabJ  —7  2-5s.,  R.  G.  Hasklns,  C. 
A.  A.,  Chicago,  III.,  March  11,  1911.  60  yards  (3  hurdles.  2  It.  6  in.  high,  15  yards  apart.  15  yards  to 
flnlsh)—  »i  l-.Ys.,  F.  Fletcher,  Notre  Dame.  Chicago.  111..  March  11,  1911.  70  yards  (5  hurdles,  3  ft. 
0  in.  nigh) — 6  4-53.,  Forrest  Smlthson,  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1908.     70  yards 
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(outdoor.  5  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 8  2-5s.,  J.  J.  Eller,  New  York  City,  February  5,  1910.     Indoor— 

8  2-5s.,  R.  Eller  and  J.  J.  Eller,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  February  4,  1911.  70  yards 
(indoor,  6  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  10  yards  apart,  10  yards  to  first  hurdle,  10  yards  to  finish) — 9  2-5s., 
J.  L.  Hartranft,  New  York  City,  October  31,  1910;  J.  I.  Wendell,  New  York  City,  March  6,  1913. 
75  yards  (outdoor,  6  hurdles.  2  ft.  6  in.  high)— 9  l-5s.,  J.  J.  Eller,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  June  4,  1911. 
75  yards  (indoor,  6  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  5  yards  to  first  hurdle,  10  yards  between  hurdles,  10  yards 
to  finish) — 9s.,  R.  Templeton,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  21,  1913;  J.  J.  Eller,  New  York  City. 
February  14,  1914,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1914.     75  yards  (6  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high) — 

9  4-5s.,  F.  W.  Schule,  Milwaukee,  March  5,  1904;  F.  W.  Kelly,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1914. 
80  yards  (6  hurdles,  3  ft.  high) — 12s.,  M.  W.  Ford,  New  York  City,  March  13,  1886.  80  yards  (7 
hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 9  3-5s.,  F.  Smithson,  San  Francisco,  February  19,  1909.  80  yards  (7  hurdles. 
3  It.  6  in.  high) — 11  l-4s.,  A.  A.  Jordan,  New  York  City,  October  9,  1887.  100  yards  (5  hurdles,  3  ft. 
6  in.  high) — 14  l-2s.,  J.  C.  Austin,  Worcester,  Mass.,  November  3,  1874.  100  yards  (8  hurdles,  2  ft. 
6  in.  high) — 12  l-5s.,  J.  S.  Hill,  Baltimore,  Md.,  February  9,  1907.  100  yards  (8  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in. 
high,  15  vards  to  first  hurdle,  hurdles  10  yards  apart,  15  yards  to  finish)  —  12s.,  J.  M.  Ross,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y..  November  26,  1913.  100  yards  (8  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  first  hurdle  20  yards  from 
start,  last  hurdle  10  yards  from  finish)  — 12  l-5s.,  J.  S.  Hill,  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  9,  1907.  10(1 
vards  (8  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  higW — 13  l-5s.,  E.  M.  Pritchard,  Travers  Island,  N.Y.,  September  28, 
1913.  100  yards  (10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 12  l-5s.,  S.  C.  Northbridge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Marcli 
30,  1907.  12  D  yards  (10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 14  2-5s.,  J.  J.  Eller,  Celtic  Park,  September  O, 
1909,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  23,  1914.  120  yards  (10  hurdles.  3  ft..  6  in.  high) — 15s.,  F.  W. 
Kelly,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  May  10,  1913,  and  May  2,  1914.  200  yards  (10  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high)  — 
26  3-5s.,  F.  C.  Puffer.  Boston,  Mass.,  April  12,  1890.  200  yards  (12  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 30  4-5s., 
A.  A.  Jordan,  New  York  City,  November  21,  1888.  220  yards  (5  hurdles,  3  ft.  high) — 29  3-4s.,  F. 
W.  Janssen,  New  York  City,  July  26,  1880.  220  yards  (6  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high)— 26  2-5s.,  C.  T. 
Wiegand,  New  York  City,  May  4,  1889.  220  yards  (7  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high)— 29s.,  J.  McClelland. 
New  York  City,  October  4,  1879.  220  yards  (8  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high)— 28  3-4s.,  J.  E.  Haigh,  Neva 
York  City,  September  6,  1879.  220  yards  (9  hurdles,  2  ft.  3  in.  high) — 28  7-8s.,  J.  S.  Voorhees,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.,  October  26,  1880.  220  yards  (9  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high) — 29  3-5s.,  J.  B.  Hanna, 
New  York  City,  March  14,  1880.  220  yards  (10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 23  3-5s.,  A.  C.  Kraenzlein, 
New  York  City,  May  28,  1898.  220  yards  (10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high)— 23  3-5s.,  J.  I.  Wendell, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  31,  1913.  220  yards  (10  hurdles,  3  ft.  high) — 28  4-5s.,  C.  T.  Wiegand, 
Brooklyn,  July  10,  1886.  220  yards  (10  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high) — 27  3-5s.,  J.  J.  Eller,  Celtic  Park, 
L.  I.,  October  11,  1908.  220  yards  (10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high)— 24  4-5s.,  (fifth  of  a  mile  track, 
around  a  turn),  John  J.  Eller,  Irish- American  A.  C,  Travers  Island,  September  19,  1908;  John  J. 
Eller,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  1,  1911;  John  J.  Eller,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  September  16,  1911.  250  yard3 
(10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 31  4-5s.,  G.  Schwegler,  Staten  Island,  October  26,  1889.  300  yards 
(10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high,  distances  from  start  to  first  hurdle,  between  hurdles,  and  from  last  hurdle 
to  finish  equal) — 36  2-5s.,  H.  L.  Hillman,  Jr.,  New  York,  November  10,  1906.     300  yards  (10  hurdles, 

2  ft.  6  in.  high,  distance  from  start  to  first  hurdle  26  yards,  between  hurdles  26  yards,  and  from  last 
hurdle  to  finish  40  yards) — 34  3-5s.,  H.  L.  Hillman,  Jr.,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  23,  1905. 
300  yards  (10  hurdles,  3  ft.  high) — 45s.,  J.  E.  Haigh,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  August  30,  1879.  300  yards 
(12  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 41s.,  A.  A.  Jordan,  New  York  City,  November  21,  1888.  300  yard3 
(13  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 50  l-2s.,  H.  P.  MacMahon,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  June  19,  1880.  1-5  mile 
(10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 13  3-5s.,  C.  J.  Bacon,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1910.  1-4  mile  (S 
hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high) — lm.  4s.,  W.  L.  Allen,  St.  Hyacinthe,  P.  Q.,  October  10,  1878.  1-4  mile  (1Q 
hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high)— 56  2-5s.,  J.  Buck,  Williamsbridge,  N.  Y.,  September  19,  1896.  1-4  mile 
(10  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high) — lm.  8  l-4s.,  R.  S.  Summerhaves,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  October  7,  1877. 
1-4  mile  (15  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — lm.  9  3-4s.,  G.  G.  Neidlinger,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  31, 
1879.  1-4  mile  (16  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — lm.  4s.,  H.  H.  Moritz,  New  York  City,  July  4,  1879. 
1-4  mile  (18  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high)  — lm.  12  l-4s.,  H.  H.  Moritz,  New  York  City,  May  17,  1879". 
1-4  mile  (20  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — lm.  9  4-5s.,  A.  F.  Copland,  New  York  City,  January  28,  18S8. 
1-4  mile  (10  hurdles,  2  ft.  6  in.  high) — 54  3-5s.,  H.  L.  Hillman,  Travers  Island,  New  York,  October  1, 
1904.  440  yards  (10  hurdles,  3  ft.  6  in.  high) — lm.  3-5s.,  Charles  Bacon,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.  City, 
October  11,  1908. 

Jumping — Standing  high  jump,  without  weights  (outdoor) — 5  ft.  5  3-4  in.,  Leo  Goehring,  Trav« 
ers  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1913;  (indoor)  5  ft.  4  1-8  in.,  Piatt  Adams,  New  York  City,  January  25? 
1913.  Running  high  jump,  without  weights — 6  ft.  7  5-16  in.,  E.  Beeson,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  May  2,  1914. 
Running  high  jump,  without  weights  (indoor) — 6  ft.  4  1-2  in.,  S.  C.  Lawrence,  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1912.  One  standing  long  jump,  without  weights — 11  ft.  4  7-8  in.,  Ray  C.  Ewry,  St.  Louis', 
August  29,  1904.  One  standing  long  jump,  with  weights — 12  ft.  9  1-2  in.,  L.  Hellwig,  Williamsburg, 
L.  I.,  November  20,  1884.  One  standing  long  jump,  backwards,  with  weights — 9  ft.,  J.  J.  Carpenter, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  November  8,  1884.  Two  standing  long  jumps,  with  weights — 24  ft.,  J.  E.  Payne, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  2,  1895.  Three  standing  jumps — 35  ft.  8  3-4  in.,  Ray  C.  Ewry,  Celtic 
Park,  N.  Y.,  September  7,  1903.  Three  standing  long  jumps,  with  weights — 35  ft.  9  in.,  W.  S.  Law- 
ton,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  13,  1876.  Nine  standing  long  jumps,  without  weights — 100  ft.  4  in., 
M.  W.  Ford,  New  York  City,  June  7,  1885.     Ten   standing   long   jumps,  without  weights — 116  ft. 

3  1-2  in.,  Dr.  B.  F.  Mulligan,  Celtic  Park,  September  1,  1902.  Standing  hop,  step  and  jump,  with- 
out weights — 30  ft.  3  in.,  J.  Cosgrove,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1894.  Standing  hop,  step  and  jump, 
with  weights — 31  ft.  7  in.,  W.  W.  Butler,  Oak  Island  Grove,  Mass.,  June  18,  1886.  Standing  jump, 
step  and  jumo,  without  weights — 32  ft.  4  1-2  in.,  Piatt  Adams,  Celtic  Park,  September  6,  1909.  Run- 
ning long  jump,  without  weights — 24  ft.  7  1-4  in.,  M.  Prinstein,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  28,  1900. 
Running  hop,  step  and  jump,  without  weights — 50  ft.  11  in.,  D.  F.  Ahearne,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  May 
30,  1911.  Running  two  hops  and  jump,  without  weights — 50  ft.  2  7-10  in.,  D.  F.  Ahearne,  Boston, 
Mass.,  July  31,  1909. 

Vaulting — Fence  vaulting — 7  ft.  3  3-4  in.,  C.  H.  Atkinson,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  22,  1884. 
One-hand  fence  vaulting — 5  ft.  6  1-2  in.,  I.  D.  Webster,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  6,  1886.  Bar  vault- 
ing— 7  ft.  4  in.,  T.  C.  Page,  Gambier,  Ohio,  May  — ,  1881.  Pole  vault  for  height — 13  ft.  2  1-4  in., 
M.  S.  Wright,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  June  8,  1912.  Pole  vault  for  distance  (indoor) — 28  ft.  2  in.,  Piatt 
Adams,  New  York  City,  October  31,  1910. 

Throwing  the  Hammer — Regulation  hammer,  A.  A.  U.  rules,  weight  (including  handle)  12 
pounds,  entire  length  4  feet,  thrown  from  7-foot  circle — 12-pound  hammer — 213  ft.  9  1-8  in.,  P.  Ryan. 
Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  October  19,  1913.  Regulation  hammer,  A.  A.  U.  rules,  weight  (including  handle) 
16  pounds,  entire  length  4  feet,  thrown  from  7-foot  circle — 16-pound  hammer — 1S9  ft.  6  1-2  in.,  P. 
Ryan.  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  August  17,  1913.  Hammer,  with  handle  3  ft.  6  in.  long,  thrown  with  both 
hands  from  a  mark  without  run  or  follow — 12-pound  hammer  head — 116  ft.  4  in.,  C.  A.  J.  Queck- 
berner,  Staten  Island,  November  17,  1888;  16-pound  hammer  head — 100  ft.  5  in.,  C.  A.  J.  Queck- 
berner,  Staten  Island,  November  17,  1888;  21-pound  hammer  head — 81  ft.  3  in.,  C.  A.  J.  Queckberner, 
Staten  Island,  November  14,  1888.  Hammer,  with  handle  4  feet  long,  thrown  with  one  hand  from. 
a  mark,  without  run  or  follow — 8-pound  hammer — 157  ft.  9  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Perryman,  Md., 
August  9,  1884;  10-pound  hammer — 140  ft.  2  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Perryman,  Md.,  August  9,  18S4; 
12-pound  hammer  head — 119  ft.  1  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Chestertown,  Md.,  June  25,  1890;  16-pound 
hammer,  including  weight  of  head  and  handle — 101  ft.  5  1-2  in.,  Wi  L,  Coudon,  Havre-de-Gracef 
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Md.,  August  13,  1890.  Hammer  with  handle  4  feet  long,  thrown  with  both  hands  from  a  mark, 
without  run  or  follow — 10-pound  hammer  head — 134  ft.  3  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Wilmington,  Del., 
May  10,  1888;  12-pound  hammer  head — 124  ft.  11  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Wilmington,  Del.,  May  10, 
1888:  14-pound  hammer  head — 115  ft.  4  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Wilmington,  Del.,  May  10,  18S8;  16- 
pound  hammer  head — 113  ft.  11  in.,  W.  O.  Hickok,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  May  12,  1894;  21-pound  ham- 
mer head — 82  ft.  3  1-2  in.,  C.  A.  J.  Queckberner,  Staten  Island,  November  17,  1888.  Hammer,  with 
handle  4  feet  long,  thrown  with  one  hand,  with  7-foot  run  and  no  follow — 8-pound  hammer,  including 
weight  of  head  and  handle — 210  ft.  3  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Elkton,  Md.,  November  5,  1892;  8-pound 
hammer  head — 180  ft.  7  In.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Elkton,  Md.,  October  11,  1889;  12-pound  hammer  head 
— 164  ft.  2  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Elkton,  Md.,  November  5,  1882;  16-pound  hammer,  Including  weight 
of  head  a»d  handle — 146  ft.  4  in.,  E.  E.  Parry,  Portland,  Ore.,  August  5,  1905;  16-pound  hammer 
head — 130  ft.,  J.  S.  Mitchel,  New  York  City,  November  6,  1888;  21-pound  hammer,  weight  of  head 
without  handle — 109  ft.  1  1-4  in.,  B.  F.  Sherman,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  17,  1908;  21-pound  hammer 
head — 90  ft. .3  in.,  C.  A.  J.  Queckberner,  Staten  Island,  November  17,  1888.  Hammer,  with  handle 
4  feet  long,  thrown  with  both  hands  (9-foot  circle) — 16-pound  hammer — 189  ft.  3  in.,  P.  Ryan,  Celtic 
Park,  L.  I.,  September  1,  1913.  Hammer,  with  handle  4  feet  long,  thrown  with  one  hand,  with  un- 
limited run,  but  no  follow — 8-pound  hammer  head — 189  ft.  1-4  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Elkton,  Md., 
October  11,  1889;  10-pound  hammer — 167  ft.  2  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Perryman,  Md.,  August  9,  1894. 
Hammer,  with  handle  4  feet  long,  thrown  with  one  hand,  with  unlimited  run  and  follow — 16-pound 
hammer,  Including  weight  of  head  and  handle — 129  ft.  11  in.,  W.  L.  Coudon,  Washington,  D.  C, 
October  8,  1892.  Hammer,  with  handle  4  feet  long,  thrown  with  both  hands,  with  unlimited  run 
and  follow — 16-pound  hammer  head — 125  ft.  10  in.,  J.  S.  Mitchel,  Brooklyn,  October  1,  1888;  -18- 

Sound  hammer  head — 118  ft.  11  in.,  J.  S.  Mitchel,  New  York  City,  September  29,  1888;  18-pound 
ammer,  weight  of  head  without  handle — 131  ft.  1-4  in.,  B.  F.  Sherman,  Boston,  Mass.,  June  17, 
1908;  16-pound  hammer,  with  unlimited  run  and  follow — 180  ft.  1  in.,  J.  J.  Flanagan,  Celtic  Park, 
October  10,  1909. 

Shot  Putting — 8-pound  shot — 67  ft.  7  In.,  Ralph  Rose,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  14, 
1907.  12-pound  shot — 57  ft.  3  in.,  Ralph  Rose,  Celtic  Park,  Long  Island  City,  August  29,  1908. 
14-pound  shot — 51  ft.  6  3-8  in.,  Ralph  Rose,  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  14,  19.07.  16-pound 
shot — 51  ft.,  Ralph  Rose,  San  Francisco,  August  21,  1909.  18-pound  shot  (indoor) — 45  ft.  5  3-4  in., 
Ralph  Rose,  San  Francisco,  February  21,  1913;  (outdoor) — 46  ft.  2  3-4  in.,  P.  J.  McDonald,  Celtic 
Park,  L.  I.,  May  30,  1914.  21-pound  shot — 42  ft.  4  1-2  in.,  P.  McDonald,  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1912.  24-pound  shot  (outdoor) — 38  ft.  10  11-16  in.,  P.  J.  McDonald,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I., 
October  22,  1911.  24-pound  shot  (indoor,  from  board  to  dirt  pit) — 39  ft.  3  1-4  In.,  P.  J.  McDonald, 
New  York  City,  March  6,  1913.  25  1-2-pound  shot,  with  follow — 36  ft.  8  1-2  in.,  W.  Real,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  October  25,  1888.  28-pound  shot — 36  ft.  8  1-2  in.,  P.  Ryan,  New  York  City,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1914.     42-pound  stone,  with  follow — 28  ft.  11  1-4  In.,  P.  Ryan,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  September 

I,  1913.  56-pound  shot,  with  follow — 23  ft.  1-2  in.,  W.  Real,  Boston,  Mass.,  October  4,  1888.  16- 
pound  shot,  right  and  left  hand,  with  toe  board — 91  ft.  10  1-2  in.  (right  hand,  50  ft.  6  in.;  left  hand, 
41  ft.  4  1-2  in.),  Ralph  Rose,  Oakland,  Cal.,  June  2,  1912;  right  and  left  hand,  without  toe  board — 
91  ft.  10  in.  (right  hand,  49  ft.  10  in.;  left  hand,  42  ft.),  Ralph  Rose,  American  League  Park,  New 
York  City,  June  12,  1912. 

Throwing  Weights — 14-pound  weight,  thrown  from  shoulder,  with  follow — 58  ft.  2  in.,  J.  S. 
Mitchel,  Boston,  Mass.,  October  4,  1888.  28-pound  weight,  with  follow — 36  ft.  3  in.,  Dennis  Horgan, 
Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  1906.  35-pound  weight  for  height — 21  ft.,  P.  Ryan,  Bronx, 
New  York  City,  April  12,  1913.  35-pound  weight  for  distance — 57  ft.  7-8  In.,  P.  Ryan,  Celtic  Park, 
L.  I.,  September  1,  1913.  56-pound  weight,  thrown  from  side,  with  one  hand,  without  run  or  fol- 
low— 28  ft.  9  in.,  J.  S.  Mitchel,  New  York  City,  August  26,  1905.  56-pound  weight,  thrown  from 
the  side,  with  two  hands,  without  run  or  follow — 31  ft.  5  in.,  John  Flanagan,  New  York  City,  August 
26,  1905.  56-pound  weight,  thrown  with  both  hands  from  a  7-foot  circle,  without  follow — 10  ft. 
6  3-8  in.,  M.  J.  McGrath,  Montreal,  Canada,  September  23,  1911.  56-pound  weight,  thrown  with 
two  hands,  unlimited  run  and  follow — 40  ft.  2  in.,  John  Flanagan,  Long  Island  City,  July  17,  1904. 
56-pound  weight  for  height — 16  ft.  11  1-4  in.,  P.  Donovan,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  20,  1914. 
56-pound  weight,  Irish  style,  one  hand,  with  unlimited  run  and  follow — 38  ft.  5  in.,  J.  S.  Mitchel, 
Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  September  7,  1903.  56-pound  weight,  from  stand — 33  ft.  1  in.,  M.  J.  McGrath, 
Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  24,  1910.  56-pound  weight  over  bar — 15  ft.  2  5-8  in.,  P.  Donovan, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  25.  1913. 

Javelin  Record — Throwing  the  javelin — 1S4  ft.  9  1-2  in.,  H.  B.  Liversedge,  Stanford,  Cal.,  April 

II,  1914. 

Throwing  the  Discus — Throwing  the  discus  from  7-foot  circle — 145  ft.  9  1-2  In.,  James  Duncan, 
Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  June  2,  1912.  Throwing  the  discus,  Greek  style — 116  ft.,  7  1-2  In.,  M.  J.  Sheridan, 
Philadelphia,  June  6,  1908.  Throwing  the  discus,  Olympic  style,  weight  4  pounds  6  1-2  ounces 
(8  ft.  2  1-2  In.  circle) — 156  ft.  1  3-8  in.,  James  Duncan,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  May  27,  1912.  Throwing 
the  discus  (8  ft.  2  1-2  in.  circle,  right  and  left  hand) — 252  ft.  8  7-8  In.,  James  Duncan,  Celtic  Park, 
L.  I.,  May  27,  1912.      Right  hand,  156  ft.  1  3-8  in.;  left  hand,  96  ft.  7  1-2  in. 

Relay  Racing — 880-yard  relay  (indoor,  Olympic  style,  with  baton,  4  men) — lm.  35  2-5s.,  Xavler 
A.  A.  team  (C.  B.  Clark,  H.  Helland,  E.  Lohse,  W.  J.  Keating),  New  York  City,  February  21,  1912. 
1,200  yards  (outdoor,  teams  of  4  men,  each  man  to  run  300  yards) — 2m.  6  4-5s.,  New  York  A.  C. 
team  (F.  P.  McNally.  D.  A.  Kuhn,  V.  Wilkie,  T.  Lennon),  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  26, 
1914.  1,280  yards — 2m.  28  4-5s.,  Georgetown  University  team  (Edmunson,  McCarthy,  Reilly, 
Mulligan),  St.Louis,  March  26,  1904.  1,173  1-3-yard  relay  (indoor) — 2m.  25s.,  Cross  Country  club 
team  (T.  P.  McDonagh,  A.  F.  Warner,  E.  B.  Allison,  M.  J.  B.  McDonagh),  Georgetown  University, 
Marfli  2,  1912.  1,408  yards  (Indoor,  board,  teams  of  4  men,  each  man  to  run  352  yards) — 2ni.  1  oJ-5s., 
Chicago  A.  A.  team  (F.  V.  Belote,  A.  Ward.  T.  H.  Blair.  E.  F.  J.  Llndberg),  Champaign,  111.,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1913.  1,560  yards  (Indoor,  board,  teams  of  4  men,  each  man  to  run  390  yards) — 3m.  7s., 
Boston  A.  A.  team  (F.  Burns,  Carl  W.  Cram,  E.  K.  Merrlhew,  T.  J.  Halpln),  Boston,  Mass.,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1913.  1,760  yards  (teams  of  4  men,  each  man  ran  440  yards) — 3m.  18  l-5s.,  Irish  American 
A.  C.  team  (H.  Bchaaf,  M.  W.  Sheppard.  H.  Glsslng,  J.  M.  Rosenberger),  Celtic  Park,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1911;  (indoor)  3m.  25  l-5s.,  New  York  A.  C.  team  (O.  W.  DeGruchy,  J.  W.  Richmond.  E. 
Frlck,  Le  Roy  Wood),  New  York  City,  February  17,  1912.  1,760  yards  (outdoor,  teams  of  5  men 
each,  each  man  to  run  1-5  of  the  distance) — 3m.  11  4-5s..  New  York  A.  C.  team  (W.  G.  Packard,  E. 
Friek.  L.  C.  Cary,  R.  T.  Edwards,  Le  Roy  Wood),  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1912.  2,400  yarda 
(teams  of  4  men,  each  man  to  run  600  vards) — 5m.  11  3-5s.,  Irish-American  A.  C.  team  (Odell,  Riley, 
Bromllow,  Sheppard).  Long  Island  City,  May  30,  1907;  5m.  6  l-5s.  (Indoor),  Irish- American  A.  C. 
team  (J.  BremJlow,  W.  C.  Robblns.  A.  R.  Klvlat,  H.  SohaaO.  New  York  City,  February  5.  1910. 
3,120  vards  (Indoor,  teams  of  4  men,  each  man  to  run  780  yards) — 6m.  59s.,  Boston  A.  A.  team  (D. 
S.  Caldwell.  O.  F.  Hedlund.  E.  T.  Marceau.  T.  J.  Halpin),  Boston,  Mass..  March  1,  1913.  2  mlle3 — 
7m.  53s.,  Irish-American  A.  C.  team  (P.  Rlk\v,  J.  Bromllow,  M.  W.  Sheppard.  A.  R.  Klvlat).  cltlo 
Park,  X.  Y.,  September  5,  1910.  4  miles  (outdoor,  teams  of  4  men,  each  man  to  run  1  mil'.  —  17ra. 
51  l-5s.,  Boston  A.  A.  team  (Mahouey,  Man u  au.  Powers,  Hedlund).  Easton,  Pa..  June  i7,  1913. 
■4  miles  (Indoor)  —  17m.  43  2-fis.,  Cornell  University  team  (H.  X.  Putnam,  L.  Finch,  T.  S.  Berna, 
J.  P.  Jones),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1912.  Medley  relay  (outdoor) — 7m.  44  2-5s..  Irish-American 
A.  C.  team  (J.  J.  Archer.  220  yards;  J.  M.  Rosenberger.  440  yarda;  A.  R.  Kivlat.  880  yarda;  J.  Bro- 
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milow,  1  mile),  Boston,  Mass.,  July  24,  1909;  (Indoor)  7m.  38  2-6s.,  All  New  York  team  (F.  P.  Mc- 
Nally,  220  yards;  J.  M.  Rosenberger,  440  yards;  J.  P.  Sullivan,  880  yards;  A.  R.  Klvlat,  1  mile), 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  7,  1911.  m  m     _    _  _ 

All-Around  Track  and  Field  Record — All-around  record — 7,499  points,  F.  C.  Thomson,  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  5,  1913. 

Stone  Gathering — 8  stones,  2  yards  apart,  a  5-yard  finish — 31s.,  Chas.  J.  P.  Lucas,  Medford, 
Mass  August  27,  1902.  10  stones,  5-foot  interval,  total  distance  183  1-3  yards,  with  19  rightabout 
turns — 42s  ,  Chas.  J.  P.  Lucas,  Stadium,  St.  Louis,  October  12,  1904.  10  stones,  2  yards  apart, 
5-yard  finish  behind  starting  line — 47  2-5s.,  Chas.  J.  P.  Lucas,  Boston,  August  30,  1902.  12  stones, 
4-foot  Interval,  total  distance  208  yards,  with  23  rightabout  turns — 49  3-5s.,  Chas.  J.  P.  Lucas,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  January  28,  1905.  10  stones,  2-yard  interval,  finishing  5  yards  back  of  starting  line,  a 
total  distance  of  225  yards,  with  19  rightabout  turns — 48  l-5s.,  A.  H.  Kent,  New  York  City,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1899;  finishing  7  yards  back — 60s.,  C.  M.  Cohen,  Celtic  Park,  L.  I.,  July  4,  1900.  15  stones, 
2-yard  interval,  total  distance  480  yards,  with  29  rightabout  turns — lm.  57  l-4s.,  E.  P.  Harris,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  October  9,  1881.  25  stones,  1-yard  interval,  total  distance  650  yards,  with  49  right- 
about turns — 2m.  39  l-2s.,  M.  Brewer,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  October  18,  1879.  30  stones,  1-yard 
interval,  total  distance  930  yards,  with  59  rightabout  turns — 3m.  32s.,  C.  Donaldson,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
May  28,  1881.  20  stones,  2  1-2-yard  Interval,  finishing  line  3  yards  back  of  starting  line,  total  dis- 
tance 1,053  yards — 3m.  43  3-5s.,  E.  W.  Hjertberg,  Bayonne  City,  N.  J.,  May  31,  1897.  15  stones, 
5-yard  interval,  total  distance  1,200  yards,  with  29  rightabout  turns — 4m.  40  3-8s.,  H.  F.  Snow,  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  May  22,  1879.  50  stones,  1-yard  Interval,  total  distance,  1  mile  79  yards,  with  99  right- 
about turns — 11m.  29s.,  G.  R.  Starke,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  June  8,  1878. 

Wall  Scaling — 100  yards — 35  4-5s.,  Second  Division,  Naval  Militia  Connecticut  National  Guard 
team  (A.  L.  Perkins,  W.  C.  Roberts,  H.  L.  Treat,  F.  Loveland,  Jr.,  W.  U.  House,  U.  V.  Hedlund,  W.. 
J.  Goltra,  J.  C.  Comstock),  25-yard  run  to  10-foot  wall,  25  yards  and  return,  26  yards  to  and  over 
wall,  then  25  yards  to  finish,  Hartford,  Ct.,  February  21,  1910. 

Hose  Carriage — 10-man  team,  run  200  yards,  from  standing  start,  lay  100  feet  hose,  break  coup- 
ling, affix  nozzle  and  show  water — 44s.,  Uniontown  Hose  Company  No.  2  team,  Hastings-on-Hud- 
Bon,  N.  Y..  August  27,  1910.  .  j     ,  ._ 

Dumbbells — Holding  out  one  dumbbell  in  each  hand  at  arm's  length,  the  bells  to  be  started  with 
the  arm  perpendicular  above  the  head  and  dropped  down  from  there  to  straight  out  at  arm's  length 
from  the  shoulder  horizontally,  right  hand,  79  1-2  pounds;  left  hand,  57  1-2  pounds — F.  Winters,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  September  1,  1904.  Pushing  up  slowly  one  dumbbell  with  one  hand  from  the  shoulder 
to  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder,  126  1-2  pounds — F.  Winters,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  1,  1904. 
Jerking  up  one  dumbbell  with  one  hand  from  the  shoulder  to  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder,  150 
pounds — O.  C.  Osthoff,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  1,  1904.  Pushing  up  slowly  one  dumbbell  in  each 
hand  from  the  shoulder  to  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder,  right  hand,  100  1-4  pounds;  left  hand 
79  1-2  pounds — F.  Winters,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  1,  1904.  Jerking  up  one  dumbbell  in  each 
hand  from  the  shoulder  to  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder,  right  hand,  100  1-4  pounds;  left  hand 
94  1-4  pounds — O.  C.  Osthoff,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  1,  1904.  Putting  up  in  a  bridge  with  two 
hands,  177  pounds,  six  times — O.  C.  Osthoff,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  1,  1904.  Tossing  up  one 
dumbbell  with  both  hands  from  ground  to  shoulder,  215  1-2  pounds — John  Y.  Smith,  Boston,  Mass., 
May  19,  1899.  Tossing  up  one  dumbbell  in  one  hand  from  ground  to  full  arm's  length  above  the 
shoulder,  in  one  motion,  without  pausing  at  shoulder,  138  pounds — W.  Stoessen,  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City,  December  17,  1897.  Tossing  up  one  dumbbell  in  each  hand  from  shoulder 
to  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder,  right  hand,  105  pounds  7  ounces;  left  hand,  88  pounds  12  ounces 
• — F.  Winters,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  December  17,  1897.  Pushing  up  one  dumb- 
bell with  both  hands  five  times  from  shoulder  to  full  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder,  219  pounds  6 
ounces — W.  Stoessen,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  December  17,  1897.  Tossing  up 
one  dumbbell,  weighing  215  1-2  pounds,  with  both  hands,  from  ground  to  shoulder,  and  then  pushing 
It  up  fairly  with  one  hand  from  shoulder  to  full  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder — John  Y.  Smith, 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  19,  1899.  Tossing  up  one  dumbbell,  weighing  201  pounds,  with  one  arm,  six 
times,  from  shoulder  to  full  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder — C.  O.  Breed,  Boston,  Mass.,  January 
30,  1884.  Pushing  up  one  dumbbell,  weighing  104  pounds,  18  times,  with  one  hand  from  shoulder 
to  full  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder — George  Tsambiras,  New  York  City,  January  19,  1910. 
Pushing  up  one  dumbbell,  weighing  100  pounds,  20  times,  with  one  hand,  from  shoulder  to  full  arm's 
length  above  the  shoulder — G.  N.  Robinson,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  25,  1875.  Pushing  up 
one  dumbbell,  weighing  51  pounds,  80  times,  with  one  hand,  from  shoulder  to  full  arm's  length  above 
the  shoulder — G.  N.  Robinson,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  20,  1883.  Pushing  up  one  dumbbell, 
weighing  50  pounds,  94  times,  with  one  hand,  from  shoulder  to  full  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder — 
A.  A.  Hylton,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  19,  1885.  Pushing  up  one  dumbbell,  weighing  25  pounds, 
450  times,  with  one  hand,  from  shoalder  to  full  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder — G.  W.  W.  Roche, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  25,  1875.  Pushing  up  one  dumbbell,  weighing  12  pounds,  14,000 
times,  with  one  hand,  from  shoulder  to  full  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder — A.  Corcoran,  Chicago, 
111.,  October  4.  1873.  Pushing  up  one  dumbbell,  weighing  10  pounds,  8,431  times,  with  one  hand, 
from  shoulder  to  full  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder — H.  Pennock,  New  York  City ,  December  14, 
1870.  Curling  and  putting  up  from  shoulder  to  full  arm's  length  above  the  shoulder  two  dumbbells 
at  the  same  time,  one  in  each  hand,  each  weighing  100  pounds — W.  B.  Curtis,  Chicago,  111.,,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1859.  Abdominal  lifting,  85-pound  dumbbell,  3  times — T.  Cassidy,  New  York  City,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1910.  Pushing  up  104-pound  dumbbell  from  shoulder  to  full  arm's  length,  23  times — G. 
Tsambiras,  New  York  City,  January  16,  1914. 

Rope  Climbing — Using  both  hands  and  feet — 35  ft.  8  in.  up,  in  14  4-5s.,  C.  E.  Raynor,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  April  2,  1887.  Using  the  hands  alone — 18  ft.  up,  3  3-5s.,  Edward  Kunath,  Anchor 
A.  C,  Jersey  City,  March  25,  1902;  bell  22  ft.  from  the  floor.  21  ft.  up,  5  3-5s.,  E.  Lindenbaum, 
New  York  City,  February  12,  1914.  35  ft.,  11  4-5s.,  Ed.  Lindenbaum,  New  York  City,  May  2, 
1914;  bell  35  ft.  above  floor.  38  ft.  up,  20  7-8s.,  E.  E.  Allen,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  31,  1884. 
25  ft.,  6  2-5s.,  E.  Kunath,  New  York  City,  September  1,  1901. 

Lifting — Lifting  with  the  hands  alone — 1,384  pounds,  H.  Leussing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  31, 
1880.  Lifting  with  harness — 3,239  pounds,  W.  B.  Curtis,  New  York  City,  December  20,  1868. 
Lifting  the  bar  bell — 246  pounds,  Perikles  Kakousis,  St.  Louis,  August  31,  1904. 

Long  Dive — Running  long  dive — 14  ft.  8  In.,  Louis  Kilian,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Parallel  Bars — Three  successive  arm-jumps,  without  swing — 15  ft.,  S.  Strasburger,  New  York 
City,  November  10,  1873.  Three  successive  arm-jumps,  with  swings — 19  ft.  9  in..  A.  A.  Conger, 
NeR  York  City,  November  10,  1873.  Push-ups,  without  swing — 58  times,  S.  L.  Foster,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  April  18,  1884. 

Kicking — Double  kick — 8  ft.  1  3-4  in.,  F.  C.  Crane,  Aurora,  111.,  November  20,  1901.  Running 
hitch  and  kick — 9  ft.  1  in.,  C.  D.  Wilbur,  Annapolis,  Md.,  June  6,  1888.  Running  high  kick — 9  ft. 
8  in.,  C.  C.  Lee,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  March  19,  1887. 

Jumping  from  Springboard — Running  high  jump — 7  ft.  7  1-4  in.,  David  Lane,  Bridgeport,  Ct., 
March  13,  1901.  Running  high  dive — 8  ft.  6  1-2  in.,  Chas.  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September 
19    1893. 

Pulling  the  Body  up  by  the  Arms — Pulling  the  body  up  by  the  little  finger  of  one  hand — 
6  times,  A.  Cutter.  Louisville,  Ky„  September  18,  1878,     Pulling  the  body  up  by  one  arm — 12  times. 
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A.  Cutter,  Louisville,  Ky.,  September  18,  1S78.     Pulling  the  body  up  by  both  arms — 65  times,  H.  H. 
Seelye,  Amherst,  Mass.,  October,  1875. 

OLYMPIC  AND  WORLD  RECORDS. 
Olvmpic  and  "World  Records,  made  by  American  athletes,  at  the  Olympic  Games,  at  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  1912:  100  metres — 10  3-5s.,  Donald  Lippincott.  400  metres — 48  l-5s.,  Charles 
Reidpath.  800  metres — lm.  51  9-10s.,  J.  E.  Meredith.  880  yards — lm.  52  l-2s.,  J.  E.  Meredith. 
1,600-metre  relay — 3m.  16  3-5s.  (C.  D.  Reidpath,  M.  W.  Sheppard,  J.  E.  Meredith,  F.  Lindberg). 
Running  high  jump — 6  ft.  3  98-100  in.,  A.  W.  Richards.  Running  bioad  jump — 24  ft.  11  1-5  in., 
Albert  Gutterson.  Pole  vault — 12  ft.  11  1-2  in.,  Harry  Babcock.  Putting  16-pound  shot — 50  ft. 
3  9-10  in.,  Patrick  McDonald.  Putting  shot,  both  hands — 90  ft.  5  2-5  in.,  Ralph  Rose.  Throwing 
16-pound  hammer — 179  ft.  7  1-10  in.,  M.  J.  McGrath. 

BATTING,   KICKING  AND  THROWING  BALLS. 

Throwing  lacrosse  ball — 497  ft.  7  1-2  in.,  B.  Quinn,  Ottawa,  September  10,  1892.  Batting  base- 
ball— 354  ft.  10  in..  C.  R.  Partridge,  Hanover,  N.  H.f  October  14,  1880.  Throwing  baseball — 381 
ft.  2  1-2  in.,  R.  C.  Campbell,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  October  8,  1887.  Throwing  cricket  ball — 347  ft., 
J.  Von  Iffland,  Kingston,  Out.,  October  19,  1883.  Kicking  football,  place  kick — 200  ft.  8  in.,  W.  P. 
Chad  wick,  Exeter.  X.  H.,  November  29,  1887.  Kicking  football,  drop  kick — 189  ft.  11  in.,  P.  O'Dea, 
Madison.  Wis.,  May  7,  1898.  Rising  and  striking  "hurling"  ball— 210  ft.,  M.  Scully,  Celtic  Park, 
N.  Y.,  September  7,  1906. 

MEDLEY  RACE. 

1-4-mile  walk,  1-4-mile  run,  1-4-mile  bicycle,  1-4-mile  horseback,  1-4-mile  row,  1-4-mile  swim — 
15m.  42s.,  L.  de  B.  Handley,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  September  2,  1900. 

DELEGATES    TO    CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVENTION. 

DELEGATES-AT-LARGE  TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 


William  Berd R 

Edgar  T.  Brackett R  . 

Jacob  Brenner R  . 

Alphonso  T.  Clearwater  .  R  . 
Patrick  W.  Cullinan  .  .  .  .R. 

Seth  Low R. 

Louis  Marshall R  . 

John  L.  O'Brian R  . 


.  Brooklyn. 
Saratoga  Spa,  N. 
Brooklyn. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


Herbert  Parsons R 

Adolph  J.  Rodenbeck.  .  .R 

Elihu  Root R 

Jacob  G.  Schurman R 

Henry  L.  Stimson R 

George  W.  Wickersham.R 
Charles  H.  Young R 


.  X  ew  York  City. 
.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
.  New  York  City. 
.Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
.New  York  City. 
.  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 
.New  Rochelle,  N 


J.  Y. 


SENATE    DISTRICT    DELEGATES. 


1 — Robert  S.  Pelletreau,  R.,  Patchogue;  Frank- 
lin A.  Coles,  R.,  Glen  Cove;  William  M.  McKin- 
ney,   R.,    Northport. 

2 — Philip  Frank,  D.,  Winfield;  George  J.  Ryan, 
D.,  Flushing;  John  W.  Weed,  D.,  Flushing. 

3 — Andrew  McLean,  D.;  Charles  A.  Webber, 
D.;  Moses  J.  Wafer,  D.  Address  for  each,  Brook- 
lyn. 

4 — Floyd  J.  Adams,  R.;  Richard  E.  Weber,  R.; 
Isidor  Buxbaum.  R.     Address  for  each,  Brooklyn. 

5 — JohB  H.  Dahm,  D.;  Edward  J.  Byrne,  D.; 
Michael  Daly,  D.     Address  for  each,  Brooklyn. 

6 — Harry  E.  Lewis,  R.;  Meier  Steinbrink, 
R.;  William  P.  Bannister,  R.  Address  for  each, 
Brooklyn. 

7 — Michael  Fogarty,  D.;  Francis  P.  Ward,  D. 


Dykman,    D. 


Address   for   each, 


Almet   R.   Latson, 
Address  for  each, 

Frank  Mann,  D.; 


William    X 
Brooklyn. 

8— William  R.  Bayes,  R.: 
R.;  Edgar  M.  Doughty,  R. 
Brooklyn. 

9 — Theodore  C.  Eppig,  D. 
Harry  Heyman,  D.    Address  for  each,  Brooklyn. 

10 — Isaac  Sargent,  R.:  William  F.  Mathewson, 
R.;  Joseph  Linde,  R.   Address  for  each,  Brooklyn. 

11—  John  K.  Ahearn,  D.:  Alfred  E.  Smith,  D.; 
Abraham  Harowitz,  D.  Address  for  each,  Xew 
\  ork  <  'ity. 

12— John  J.  White.  D.;  Harry  E.  Oxford,  D.; 
Harry  W.  Xewburger,  D.  Address  for  each, 
New  York  City. 

13 — Michael  J.  Drummond,  D.;  John  B. 
Stanchfleld,  1>.:  Arthur  J.  Baldwin,  D.  Address 
for  each,   New   York  City. 

14 — James  ,  r>.;  De  Lancey  Nicoll,  D.; 

Hiram     M.    Kirk,     1).      Address    for    each,    New 
York  City. 

15 — Thomas  F.  Smith,  D.;  William  F.  Sheehan, 
D.;  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  D.  Address  for  each. 
New  York  City. 

16 — Robert  F.  Wagner,  D.;  John  T.  Doollng, 
1)  ;  John  G.  Saxc,  1J.  Address  for  each.  New 
Y,.rk  City. 

17 — Frederick  C.  Tanner,  R.;  Courtlandt 
Niroll,  K.;  Gordon  Knox  Hell,  It.  Address  for 
each,    New    York    City. 

Mark  Eisner,  D.:  William  M.  K.  Olcott, 
It..  Martin  Saxe,  R.  Address  for  each.  New 
York    City. 

19 — Andrew  J.  Shlpman,  D.;  J.  Sidney  Bern- 
stein, I).;  Albert  Unger,  D.  Address  for  each, 
New  York  City. 


20 — Timothy  A.  Leary,  D.;  Nathan  Burkan, 
D.;  Mark  W.  Potter,  D.  Address  for  each.  New 
York  City. 

-1 — Peter  Donovan,  D.;  James  F.  Donnelly, 
D.;  William  F.  Slevin,  D.  Address  for  each, 
New  York  City. 

22 — Francis  Martin,  D.;  Louis  J.  Haffen,  D.; 
Anthony  J.  Griffin,  D.  Address  for  each,  New 
York  City. 

23 — George  A.  Blauvelt,  D..  Monsey:  George 
A.  Leitner,  D.,  Nyack;  Eugene  Lamb  Richards, 
D.,   New   Brighton. 

24 — Francis  A.  Winslow,  R.,  Yonkers;  Frank 
L.  Young,  R.,  Ossining;  Harry  R.  Barrett,  R., 
White  Plains. 

25 — Caleb  H.  Baumes,  R.,  Newburgh;  Rus- 
sell Wiggins,  R.,  Middletown;  Joseph  Rosch,  R., 
Libertv. 

26  —  Samuel  K.  Phillips,  R.,  Beacon;  Clayton 
Ryder,  R.,  Carmel;  Lemuel  E.  Quigg,  R.,  Auster- 
litz. 

27 — Severyn  B.  Sharpe,  P.,  Kingston;  John 
N.Yunderlyn,  R.,  New  Paltz;  H.  Leroy  Austin,  R., 
Catskill. 

28 — William  Barnes,  R.,  Guilderland:  Harold 
J.  Hinman,  R.,  Albany;  Edward  J.  Mealy,  R., 
Cohoes. 

29— Willis  E.  Heaton,  R.,  Hoosick  Falls;  Vic- 
tor M.  Allen,  R.,  Petersburg;  Andrew  P.  McKean, 
It.  Troy. 

3D — Robert  R.  Law.   R.,   Cambridge;  William 
►atrander,  EL,  Schuylerville;  Otis  A.  Dennis, 
it.,  Whitehall. 

51 — Olin  H.  Landreth,  R.,  Schenectady: 
Seward  n.  Van  Nete,  it  ,  Cobleaklll;  W.  Barlow 
Dunlap.  It.,  Amsterdam. 

32 — Oeorge  H.  Bunce,  R..  Herkimer:  Perry  G. 
Williams,  It.,  Lowville;  Charles  S.  Mereness,  R., 
Lowville. 

89 — Edward  M.  Angell,  R.,  Glens  Falls;  Harry 
'wen,  R.,  Port  Henry;  Patrick  J.  Tierney,  R.. 
Plattsburg. 

34-  -Ferria  J.  Meigs,  R.,  Tupper  Lake;  Robert 
S.  Waterman,  It.,  Ogdensbu.g;  Ledyard  P.  Hale, 
R..  ( 'anion. 

35 — Edward  N.  Smith,  R.,  Watertown;  Mer- 
rick stowell,  It.,  Oswego;  Lewis  II.  Ford,  R., 
Clayton. 

B6 — Watson  T.  Dunmore,  R.,  Utlca;  Louis  M. 
Martin.  R..  Clinton:  Samuel  H.  Beach,  R.,  Rome. 
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37 — George  L.  Bockes,  R.,  Oneonta;  Albert  F. 
Gladding,  R.,  Norwich;  Frank  R.  Lennox,  R., 
Chittenango. 

3S — Alan  C.  Fobes,  R.,  Syracuse;  Ray  B. 
Smith,  R.,  Syracuse;  D.  Raymond  Cobb,  R., 
Syracuse. 

39 — George  E.  Green,  R.,  Blnghamton;  Israel 
T.  Deyo,  R.,  Binghamton;  Samuel  H.  Fancher, 
R.,  Walton. 

40 — E.  Clarence  Aiken,  R.,  Owasco;  Joseph  E. 
Eggleston,  R.,  Cortland;  Francis  C.  Allen,  R„ 
Ovid. 

41 — John  M.  Parker,  R.,  Owego;  Hubert  C. 
Mandeville,  R.,  Elmira;  Bertrand  W.  Nye,  R., 
Watkins. 

42 — John  Parmenter,  R.,  Geneva;  John  H. 
Johnson,  R.,  Penn  Yan;  Charles  H.  Betts,  R., 
Lyons. 

43 — Jesse  S.  Phillips,  R.,  Hornell;  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  R.,  Geneseo;  Monroe  Wheeler,  R., 
Bath. 

44 — John  C.  Lerr^ett,  R.,  Cuba;  Frank  S.Wood, 
R.,  Batavia;  Clarence  H.  Greff,  R.,  Warsaw. 


45 — Rush  Rhees,  R..  Rochester;  Frank  M. 
Jones,  R.,  Webster;  AndFew  T.  Tuck,  R., 
Rochester. 

46 — Charles  J.  White,  R.,  Brockport;  Richard 
H.  Curran,  R.,  Rochester;  Homer  E.  A.  Dick, 
R.,  Rochester. 

47 — Edward  E.  Franchot,  R.,  Niagara  Falls; 
James  P.  Lindsay,  R.,  North  Tonawanda;  Thomas 
A.  Kirby,  R.,  Albion. 

48 — George  Clinton,  Sr.,  R.;  Leroy  A.  Lincoln, 
R.;  Chailes  B.  Sears,  R.  Address  for  each,  Buf- 
falo. 

49 — Mat  Endres,  D.;  Thomas  V.  O'Connor, 
D.;  Charles  Schoonhut,  D.  Address  for  each, 
Buffalo. 

50 — Frank  W.  Standart,  R.;  Harry  D.  Sanders, 
R.;  James  L.  Nixon,  R.  Address  for  each,  Buf- 
falo. 

51 — Herman  J.  Westwood,  R.,  Fredonia; 
Charles  M.  Dow,  R.,  Jamestown;  James  S. 
Whipple,  R.,  Salamanca. 

Republicans,   116;   Democrats,   52;   total,   168. 


CONSTANCY    OF    EMPLOYMENT    OF    W  ACE-EARNERS. 

The  Census  Bureau  on  November  24,  1911,  IssuecL  a  statement  showing  greatest  variation 
In  the  number  employed  by  the  leading  industries  in  the  United  States.  The  average  number  of 
wage-earners'  employed  In  all  these  industries  during  1909  was  6,615,046;  the  largest  number, 
7,006,853,  was  employed  in  November,  and  the  smallest  number,  6,210,063,  in  January,  equal  to 
SS.6  per  cent,  of  the  maximum.     The  statistics  are  embraced  in  the  following  tables: 

INDUSTRIES  IN   WHICH  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  ARE    EMPLOYED. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes,  including  cut  stock  and 
findings 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Cars  and  general  shop  construction  and  re- 
pairs by  steam  railroad  companies 

Clothing,  men's,  including  shirts 

Clothing,  women's 

Cotton  goods,  including  cotton  imall  wares. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Furniture,  including  refrigerators 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel,  steel  works  and  rolling  mills. 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Printing  and  publishing 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Woollen,  worsted,  felt  goods,  and  wool  hats. 


Average 
Number 
of  Wage- 
Earners. 


198,297 
100,216 

282,174 
239,696 
153,743 
378,880 
531,011 
12S.452 
129,275 
240,076 
695,019 
25S.434 
166,810 
16S.722 


Maximum 
Month. 


Month. 


Dec. 
Oct.  , 

Dec, 
Dec, 
Oct.. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov . 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 


Number 
of  Wage- 
Earners. 


207,452 
102,770 

301, 53S 
251,349 
167,525 
3S3.529 
597,234 
136,615 
134,540 
283,629 
739,160 
269,884 
176,369 
173,943 


Minimum  Month. 


Month 


May. 
Jan.  . 

May. 
Jan.  . 
July . 
Jan.  . 
Jan.  . 
Tan.  . 
Jan. . 
Mar . 
Jan. . 
July. 
Jan.  . 
Tan.  . 


Number 
of  Wage- 
Earners. 


190,382 
96,639 

268,700 
230,650 
1?5,034 
374,433 
482,080 
120,524 
123,308 
215,076 
649,239 
251,757 
161,563 
158,318 


PerCent. 
of   Maxi- 
mum. 


91.8 
94.0 

89.1 
91.8 
80.6 
97.6 
80.7 
88.2 
91.7 
75.8 
87.8 
93.3 
91.6 
91.0 


IMPORTANT   INDUSTRIES   SHOWING    LARGE     VARIATIONS  IN  NUMBER   OF   WAGE- 
EARNERS. 


Brick  and  tile 

Canning  and  preserving. . 

Ice,  manufactured 

OH,  cottonseed  and  cake. 


76,528|July.  .  . 
59,968'Sept.  .. 

104,930  Jan. .  .  . 

38,312 

36.5 

154,800  Jan. .  .  . 

19,998 

12.9 

16,114!July.  .  . 

22,872 

Jan. .  .  . 

9.847 

43.1 

17,071  Nov.  .  . 

29.334 

July.  .  . 

5,174 

17.6 

A    SHAKESPEARIAN    TABLE. 

Professor  Rolfe,  the  Shakespearian  scholar,  has  counted  the  lines  which  the  principal  char- 
acters in  Shakespeare's  plays  have  to  speak.  His  rule  was  to  consider  parts  of  lines,  beginnings  and 
endings  of  speeches  as  full  lines.    This  is  the  result: 


Lines  to  Speak. I 

Hamlet 1,569 Macbeth  ... 

Richard  III 1,161  Cleopatra.. 

Iago l,117Prospero  .. 

Othello 888  Romeo 

Coriolanus 886JPetruchio  . 

Timon 863jTouchatone 

Anthony  (Cleopatra's)......       829lmogen 

Lear 770 Helen  ("All's  Well") 479Miranda  ("Tempest") 

Richard  II 755lsabeUa 426Perdita 

Brutus 727iDesaemona 389JCordelia 


Lines  to  Spe;ik.| 

705, Mistress  Page.... 

670  Viol  a 

665Julia  ("Two  Gentlemen").. 

618  Volumnia 

585  Beatrice 

516  Lady  Macbeth 

541  Katherine  (in  "The  Shrew") 


Lines  to  Speak. 

361 

353 
323 
315 
309 
261 
220 
142 
128 
115 


Henry  V.  as  king  and  prince  (in  "Henry  IV."  and  "Henry  V.")  has  1,987   lines   to  speak,   and 
Falstaff,  in  both  parts  of  "  Henry  IV.  "  and  "  Henry  V.  "  and  in  the  "Merry  Wives.  "  has  1,895. 
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New  York  City. 


NEW    YORK   CITY. 

A  RETROSPECT  OF  THE  CITY'S  PROGRESS  AND  MATTERS  OF  LOCAL  INTEREST  UP 
TO  THE  SIGNING  OF  BILL  CREATING  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

Over  three  hundred  years  ago  the  Manhattan  Island,  which  now  forms  part  of  New  York 
City,  was  inhabited  only  by  Indians  who  belonged  to  the  race  of  North  America.  They  were 
ferocious  and  crafty,  and  differed  from  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  northern  part  of  the  island 
was  rocky  and  scattered  throughout  with  dense  woods,  while  the  lower  portion  was  rich  in  fruits, 
flowers,  nuts,  etc.  Where  the  Tombs  now  stands,  at  Centre  and  Franklin  Streets,  was  the  scene 
of  a  beautiful  fresh  water  pond,  and  a  like  body  of  water  was  at  the  corner  which  is  now  Bowery 
and  Grand  Street.     Stretching  across  the  island  was  a  chain  of  waters  from   James  to  Canal  Street. 

In  1524  Jean  Verrazaui,  a  Florentine,  was  the-  first  to  enter  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Pre- 
vious to  that  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  explored  the  country  from  Labrador  to  Florida.  The 
Dutch,  who  were  a  wealthy  nation,  in  turning  their  attention  to  enlarging  their  commerce,  fitted 
up  expeditions  in  search  of  a  shorter  route  to  the  trade  in  the  Eastern  seas,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
Henry  Hudson,  in  trying  for  a  passage  through  the  Polar  seas  to  China  and  Japan,  found  himself 
anchoring  in  New  York  Bay  on  September  11,  1609.  The  following  day  he  made  his  way  up  the 
river  which  now  bears  his  name. 

Hendrick  Christiaensen,  from  Holland,  was  appointed  the  first  agent  for  the  fur  trade  In  1613. 
He  buiit  a  redoubt  with  four  houses  on  the  site  which  is  now  No.  39  Broadway. 

Adrlaen  Block  built  from  the  timber  of  the  island,  about  1614,  the  first  vessel  ever  launched 
on  the  waters  of  Manhattan,  and  called  it  the  Restless.  In  1626  Peter  Minuit  arrived  at  Manhattan 
In  the  Sea  Mew  to  become  the  new  director  of  the  island.  He  purchased  the  island  from  the  In- 
dians for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  for  the  sum  of  60  guilders.  Tne  island  was  fifteen  miles 
long  and  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  In  breadth  and  had  an  acreage  of  22,000.  The 
original  purchase  of  the  island  was  reported  in  a  letter  to  the  authorities  in  Holland  as  follows: 

1625 — Old  Dutch  Mill,  built  on  or  near  the  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Broad  Street. 
(Translated.) 

AMSTERDAM,  5  November.  1626. 
High  and  Mighty  Lords:  Yesterday  arrived  the  ship  The  Arms  of  Amsterdam;  she  sailed  from 
the  river  Mauritius  (Hudson),  in  the  New  Netherlands,  on  23  September.  They  report  that  our 
folk  there  are  prosperous  and  live  in  peace:  their  women  have  borne  children  there  already;  they 
have  purchased  from  the  Indians,  for  the  sum  of  60  guilders,  the  Islandof  Manhattan,  which  is 
11.000  morgen  large.  They  have  already  sowed  grain  by  the  middle  of  May  and  reapt  by  the 
middle  of  August;  samples  of  summer  crops  have  come,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
canary  seed,  beans,  and  flax. 

P.    SCHAGHEN. 

In  1633  Everardus  Bogardus,  the  first  clergyman,  and  Adam  Rolandsen,  schoolmaster,  arrived 
at  Manhattan.     In  the  same  year  the  first   church  was  built  on  Broad  Street. 

1640 — The  actual  bowling  green  the  Dutch 
burghers  used  for  their  entertainment  was  located 
about  where  Maiden  Lane  now  is. 

1642 — Gov.  Kleft  built  a  stone  hotel  on  north- 
east corner  Pearl  Street  and  Coenties  Slip  (Stadt- 
Huys). 

1642 — First  stone  church  built,  72x50  and  15 
leet  in  height,  costing  $950. 

1642 — First  city  lot  sold  on  record;  30x100.  on 
Bridge  Street;  priee  $9.60. 

1642,  April — First  school  opened  in  the  Stadt- 
Huys,  taught  by  La  Montagne. 

1654,  December  8 — Coat  of  arms  and  seal  re- 
ceived from  Holland. 

1656 — First  map  of  city,  consisting  of  seventeen 
streets.  A  census  disclosed  120  houses  and  1,000 
inhabitants. 

1657 — Dehoogh  Street,  now  Stone  Street,  was 
the  first  street  paved. 

1664,  September  8 — Fort  Amsterdam  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  and  the  name  changed 
to  New  York. 

1665,  July  15 — Capt.  Thomas  Wiliett  of  Plym- 
outh, England,  first  Mayor  of  New  York. 

1673,  August  9 — New  York  surrendered  to 
Dutch  and  name  changed  to  New  Orange. 

1684,  January  16 — James  Graham  commis- 
sioned first  Recorder. 

1696,  June — First  printing  press  in  New  York, 
pet  up  by  William  Bradford. 

1696,  June — Nassau  Street  opened. 

1697 — Streets  lighted  with  lanterus. 

1698,  March  13 — Trinity  Church  opened  for 
Service;  building  begun  year  previous. 

1700- — City  Hall  du  Wall  Street  completed; 
cornerstone  laid  L60B. 

1709 — Jewish  synagogue  built  on   Mill  Street. 

1709 — A  slave  market  was  erected  :it  the  foot 
of  Wall  Street  slip,  where  Negroes  or  Indians  stood 
in  readiness  for  bidders. 

171!)  —  First  Presbyterian  church  erected  on 
Wall  Street  between  Nassau  Street  and  Broad- 
way. 

1725 — Fraunces's  Tavern  was  built.  Wash- 
ington took  his  farewell  of  his  officers  there  about 
December  4,  1783. 

1725,  October  16 — First  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Oazette,  a  weekly,  published  by  William 
Bradford. 

1731 — 'First  fire  engines  arrived  from  England. 

1732 — Mont  lily  stage  route  began  between  New 
York  and  Boston. 


1733,  November  5 — New  York  Weekly  Journal 
established  by  John  Peter  Zenger. 

1734 — First  poorhouse  built  on  what  is  now 
City  Hall  Park. 

1752 — Merchants'  Exchange  at  foot  of  Broad 
Street  completed. 

1753,  September  17 — -Nassau  Street  was  the 
scene  of  the  opening  of  the  first  regular  theatre 
with  Lewis  Hallam's  company  In  "The  Conscious 
Lovers." 

1756 — Stage  route  to  Philadelphia,  which  took 
three  days,  established. 

1761,  November  18 — The  tragedy  "Fair 
Penitent"  opened  the  Beekman  Street  Theatre; 
theatre  destroyed  1766. 

1762 — Streets  lighted  at  public  cost;  lamp- 
posts used. 

1766 — St.  Paul's  Church,  Broadway  and  Vesey 
Street,  completed. 

1766 — Methodist  denomination  first  organized 
in  the  city  by  Philip  Embury;  1767,  first  church  of 
this  sect  erected  in  John,  near  Nassau  Street,  and 
called  Wesley  Chapel. 

1767,  December  7 — John  Street  Theatre  opened 
with  "The  Stratagem." 

1770.  March  13 — New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  founded  1768,  incorporated. 

1775,  June  28 — First  regiment  organized  in 
New  York  City  under  Col.  Alex.  McDougal,  and 
artillery  under  John  Lamb. 

1776.  September  21 — Fire  burned  403  houses 
and  Trinity. 

1776,  September  22 — Nathan  Hale  executed  as 
a  spy  in  Rutgers's  orchard  on  East  Broadway. 

1784.  February  7 — First  American  city  govern- 
ment established. 

1784,  November  18 — Custom  House  established 
at  port  of  New  York. 

1786— First  Catholic  church  (St.  Peter's)  built. 

1789,  February  4 — Reported  as  the  first  Ameri- 
can novel,  "The  Power  of  Sympathy;  or  the 
Triumph  of  Nature"  was  published  by  Robert 
Hodges. 

1790,  March  25 — New  Trinity  Church  conse- 
crated; cornerstone  laid  August  21,  1788. 

1793,  December  9 — Minerva,  edited  by  Noah 
Webster,    afterward    called    Commercial    Adver- 

j  i  Jiir        1  SS  1 1 1 M  i 

1794.  October   6-1795,    July    19 — Yellow   fever 

caused   525  deaths.  .     _ 

1798.  January  28 — Park  Theatre,  Park  Row 
near  Ann  street,  opened. 
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1798,  August-November — Yellow  fever  caused 
1,524  deaths. 

179S — Charles  Brockden  Brown  published  his 
first  novel,   "Wleland;   or  the   Transformation." 

1801,  November  16 — New  York  Evening  Post 
issued. 

1807,  January  24 — Salmagundi  issued. 

1807,  August  11 — Fulton's  steamboat,  Cler- 
mont, left  the  city  for  Albany,  going  150  miles  in 
thirty-two  hours. 

1812 — Steam  ferry-boat  from  New  York  to 
Jersey  City  began  running. 

1814,  May  10 — Steam  ferry  between  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  established. 

1S19,  April  10 — The  Savannah,  the  first  steam- 
ship to  cross  the  Atlantic,  sailed  from  New  York, 
where  she  was  built,  for  Savannah,  Ga. 

1820 — New  York  Observer  published. 

1820,  May  25 — Park  Theatre  burned. 

1824,  August  15 — Gen.  Lafayette  arrived  in 
New  York. 

1825 — The  first  house  to  be  lighted  with  gas 
was  that  of  Samuel  Leggett,  7  Cherry  Street. 

1825,  November  29 — The  Garcia  troupe  made 
their  first  appearance  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  "II 
Barbiere  di  Siviglia,"  in  which  Miss  Garcia, 
afterward  the  well  known  Malibran,  then  seven- 
teen years  old,  made  her  debut  before  an  Ameri- 
can public. 

1826,  October  22 — New  York  Theatre,  on 
present  site  of  Bowery  Theatre,  seating  3,000, 
opened. 

1827 — The  "Journal  of  Commerce"  started. 

1828 — Niblo's  Garden,  originally  called  Sans 
Souci,  at  Broadway  near  Prince  Street,  was 
opened. 

1830 — Stage  line  from  Bleecker  Street  to 
Bowling  Green  established. 

1831 — The  first  sporting  paper  in  the  United 
States,  Spirit  of  the  Times,  started. 

1832,  June  27-October  19 — Cholera  caused 
4,000  deaths. 

1832 — First  horse  railroad  in  the  world  opened 
on  Fourth  Avenue. 

1832,  November  26 — John  Stephenson's  street 
car,  John  Mason,  made  its  first  trip  between 
Prince  and  Fourteenth  Streets. 

1833 — First  one-cent  daily  newspaper,  the 
Sun,  established. 

1835,  May  6 — New  York  Herald  first  issued. 

1835,  December  16-17 — Fire  destroyed  693 
buildings;  loss,  $20,000,000. 

1836,  May  31 — Astor  House  opened. 

1836 — Bowery  Theatre  opened.  Charlotte 
Cushman  first  appeared  here  as  Lady  Macbeth. 

1837,  October  26 — Fourth  Avenue  tunnel 
opened. 

1838 — Broadway  Theatre,  Broadway  and 
Walker  Street,  opened.  Tom  Thumb  appeared 
here. 

1841,  April  10 — New  York  Tribune  first  issued. 

1848 — Astor  Place  Opera  House  opened;  1S52, 
converted  into  a  menagerie;  1854,  transformed 
into  Clinton  Hall. 

1848,  December  16 — Park  Theatre  burned. 

1849,  May  10 — Astor  Place  riot  against 
Macreadv,  English  actor;  141  soldiers  wounded, 
34  of  mob  killed. 

1849,  May  14 — Cholera  began  in  Five  Points; 
3,000  deaths. 

1S50 — Jenny  Lind  gave  her  first  concert  in 
United  States  at  Castle  Garden. 

1S50,  June  17 — Barnum's,  Broadway  and  Ann 
Street,  opened  with  "The  Drunkard,"  moved  to 
541  Broadway  and  opened  September  6,  1865. 

1851,  September  18 — New  York  Times  started. 
1851 — New  York  Ledger  issued. 

1852,  September  20 — Laura  Keene  appeared 
at  Wallack's  Theatre  for  the  first  time. 

1853,  July  14 — Crystal  Palace  opened  with 
World's  Fair  for  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations. 

1854,  October  2 — Giulia  Grisi  and  Signor  Mario 
in  "Norma"  opened  the  Academy  of  Music. 

1855 — Castle  Garden  became  an  immigrant 
depot. 

1855 — Rachel,  the  celebrated  tragedienne,  ap- 
peared at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre. 

1856 — Jenny  Lind  sang  at  Tripler  Hall,  which 
was  located  at  the  back  of  the  La  Farge  House, 
now  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel. 


1858 — Cooper  Institute  opened. 

185S,  October  5 — Crystal  Palace  burned. 

1859,  August  27 — Adelina  Patti  made  her 
initial  bow  in  "Lucia"  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York. 

1859,  September  14 — Winter  Garden,  Broad- 
way and  Bond  Street,  opened  with  "The  Dot." 

1860 — Fire  in  Elm  Street;  fifty  lives  lost. 

1860 — Clara  Louise  Kellogg  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  "Rigoletto"  at  the  Academy  of 
Music. 

1860,  June — New  York  World  first  issued. 

1863,  July   13-16 — Draft  riots;   1,000  killed. 
1864 — Journal   of   Commerce  and   The   World 

suppressed  by  order  of  President  Lincoln. 

1864,  November  25 — Attempt  made  to  fire 
hotels. 

1865,  May  2 — Hand  fire  engines  and  volunteers 
replaced  by  paid  department  and  steam. 

1866,  September  20 — Adelaide  Ristori  made  her 
first  appearance  in  New  York  at  the  French 
Theatre. 

1866 — "The  Black  Crook,"  a  musical  melange, 
began  at  Niblo's  Garden. 

1867,  July  2 — Elevated  railroad  operated  by 
cable  on  single  track  from  Battery  Place  to 
Thirtieth  Street. 

1868,  March  2 — Barnum's  Museum  burned. 

1869,  September  24 — "Black  Friday;"  gold 
162H- 

1871.  July  12 — Riot  between  Orangemen  and 
Irish  Catholics. 

1871,  October  9 — Grand  Central  Depot  at 
Fortv-second  Street  opened. 

1871,  July  22 — "Tweed  Ring"  frauds  exposed; 
October  27,  Wm.  M.  Tweed  arrested. 

1872,  November  29 — Horace  Greeley  died. 
1872,    January    6 — James    Fisk,    Jr.,    shot   by 

Edw.  S.  Stokes  in  Broadway  Central  Hotel, 
formerly  the  La  Farge  House;  died  January  8. 

1876,  September  24 — Hallett's  Point  reef  blown 
up. 

1876,  December  5 — Brooklyn  Theatre  burned; 
295  lives  lost. 

1878,  April  29 — Trial  trip  on  elevated  railroad 
in  New  York  City. 

1878,  June  5 — Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad, 
from  Rector  Street  to  Central  Park,  opened. 

1879,  May  25 — Dedication  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  by  Cardinal  McCloskey;  cornerstone 
laid  August  15,  1858. 

1881,  January  22 — Obelisk  erected  in  Central 
Park. 

1882,  April  9 — Jumbo,  the  elephant,  arrived  in 
the  city. 

1883,  May  24 — Brooklyn  Bridge  opened. 
1883,     October- — Metropolitan     Opera    House 

opened. 

1883,  November  25 — Celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  British. 

1885,  June  18 — First  horse  car  run  on  Broad- 
way on  trial;  for  passengers,  June  21. 

1885,  April  12 — Eight  partly  finished  buildings 
collapsed,  injuring  twelve  people. 

1886,  October  19 — "Boodle"  Aldermen  ar- 
raigned for  bribery. 

1886,  October  28 — Unveiling  of  the  Bartholdi 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

1887,  May  27 — Fire  in  horse  car  barns;  1,200 
horses  lost. 

1888,  March  12-13 — Great  blizzard. 
1888,  April  18 — Roscoe  Conkling  died. 

1890,  May  30 — Cornerstone  laid  of  Washington 
Memorial  Arch  in  Washington  Square. 

1890,  July  15 — Croton  Aqueduct  first  used. 

1890,  December  31 — Castle  Garden  surrend- 
ered to  the  city  and  Immigration  Department 
moved  to  Ellis  Island. 

1891,  August  22 — Building  collapsed  on  Park 
Place,  killing  sixty  persons. 

1892,  April  27 — Cornerstone  of  Grant  monu- 
ment on  Riverside  Park  laid  by  President  Har- 
rison. 

1892,  October  10-12 — Columbus  celebration. 

1892,  December  27 — Cornerstone  of  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  laid. 

1893,  May  18 — Infanta  Eulalia  arrived  at  New 
York. 

1893 — Edwin  Booth  died. 

1894,  February  28 — Greater  New  York  bill, 
which  passed  Assembly  February  8,  Senate 
February  27,  signed. 
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Information  About  the   City  of  New    York. 


CITY    OF    NEW    YORK,    DEPARTMENT    OF    FINANCE. 

COMPARATIVE     TABLE     SHOWING     THE     TAX    RATE     IN     EACH     BOROUGH     COM- 
PRISING   THE    GREATER    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK,    TOGETHER    WITH 
THE    STATE    TAX    RATE    AS    LEVIED    BY    THE    CITY. 

This  table  also  shows  the  total  amount  of  State  Taxes  which  were  levied  against  and  paid 
by  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  State  from  January  1,  1900  to  1907,  inclusive;  also  the  amount  of 
State  Taxes  levied  against  the  city  for  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  respectively. 


Boroughs. 

State  Tax 

Rate  as 
Levied  by 
the  City. 

Amount  of  State 

Yeab. 

Manhattan 

and 
The  Bronx. 

The  Bronx. 

Brooklyn. 

Queens. 

Richmond. 

Tax  as  Levied 

and  Paid  by  the 

City. 

1900. . 

Cents. 
2.24771 
2.31733 
2.27344 
1.41367 
1.51342 
1.49051 
1.47890 
1.4S499 
1.61407 
1.67804 
1.75790 
1.72248 
1.83 
1.81 
*1.78 

Cents. 

Cents. 

2.32113 

2.38853 

2.35353 

1.48945 

1.57296 

1.56264 

1.53769 

1.55408 

1.67021 

1.73780 

1.81499 

1.75502 

1.87 

1.85 

1.84 

Cents. 
2.34216 
'     2.35702 
2.31873 
1.47508 
1.57228 
1.55523 
1.554S4 
1.53393 
1.66031 
1.72536 
1.81079 
1.73645 
1.84 
1.85 
1.80 

Cents. 

2.^2073 

2.35191 

2.33653 

1.49675 

1.592S1 

1.55821 

1.55422 

1.56884 

1.71115 

1.77522 

1.87501 

1.81657 

1.92 

1.92 

1.90 

Mills. 
1.96 
1.20 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.09 

.011495 

.008642 

S7,905,488.02 

1901 . .  . 

6,959,037.12 

1902 

4,515,509.29 

1903    . 

550,157.28 

1904. . 

556,542.03 

1905    . 

717,024.49 

1906 

903,632.69 

1907  .  . 

75,704.13 

1908 

Nil. 

1909    . 

Nil. 

1910    . 

Nil. 

1911 

Nil. 

1912. . 

.6 
.99255 

.5805 

4,301,345.65 

1913    . 

7,947.031.96 

1914 

1.77 

4,576,303.43 

*  The  Bronx  shown  separately  for  1914. 

COMPARATIVE     TABLE  — YEARS     1898-1914,     BOTH     INCLUSIVE - 

THE   ASSESSED    VALUATIONS    OF   TAXABLE  REAL  AND 

PROPERTY,    AND    THE    TOTALS    THEREOF. 


-SETTING 
PERSONAL 


FORTH 


Assessed   Valuation's   of 

Real  Estate 
(Lands  and 
Buildings). 

Real  Estate 

of  Cor- 
porations. 

Special 

Franchises. 

Totals 

Grand 

Year. 

Real 

Estate. 

Personal 
Property. 

S54S,937,900 
545,906,565 
485,574,495 
550,192,612 
526,400,139 
680,866,092 
625,078,878 
690,561,926 
567,306,940 
554.S61.313 
435,774,611 
443,320,855 
372,644,825 
357,923,123 
342,963,540 
325.418,440 
340.295.560 

Totals. 

1898 

1899      . 

1900 

1901      . 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908     . 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914  .... 

S2,532,516,S19 
2,837,461,039 
2,918,986,004 
2,995.580,622 
3,079,351,079 
4,487,399,006 
4,731,771,724 
4,886,924,891 
5,326,413,110 
5,704,009,652 
6,141,500,119 
6,257,352.379 
6,491,335.999 
7,211,325,769 
7,279,579,651 
7,387,237,104 
7,458,784,625 

S94.984.425 

29,892,345 

30,863,445 

30,676,345 

28,967,495 

32,170,605 

32,463, S60 

50,594,835 

69,615,950 

88,425.200 

75,825,125 

87,447,075 

166,496,295 

169,170,440 

180,549,176 

186,654,956 

S219,679,351 
211,334,194 
220,620,155 
235,184.325 
251,521,450 
302,193,550 
361,479,300 
466,855,000 
492,490,470 
474,001,900 
465,409,600 
481.018,100 
413.148,799 
438.861.5S1 
404,420,311 

S2, 532, .516, 819 
2,932,445,464 
3,168,557,700 
3,237,778,261 
3,330,647,579 
4,751,550,826 
5,015,463,779 
5,221,582,301 
5,738,487,245 
6,240.480,602 
6,722,415,789 
6,807,179,704 
7,044,192,674 
7,858,840,164 
7,861,898,890 
8,006.64  7. Si;  1 
8,049.859,912 

§3,081,504.719 
3.478.352,029 
3.654,132,193 
3,787,970,873 
3,857,047,718 
5, 432.416.91S 
5.640,542,657 
5,912,144,227 
6,305,794,185 
6,795,341.915 
7.158,190.400 
7.250,500,559 
7,416,S37,499 
8,216,763,287 
8,204,  862, 430 
-'.(•66,301 
S, 390, 155,472 

NEW    YORK    STATE    TAX. 
(Section  174,  Ch.  62,  Laws  1909,  and  Ch.  S68,  Laws  1911.) 


County. 


New  York  County 
Kings  County .... 
Queens  County.  .  . 
Richmond  County 

Total 


(Manhattan  and  Bronx) 


1913. 


J5.736.005.10 
1,684,598.71 
4! 
80,818.17 


$7,947,03  l.Uf' 


1914. 


S3.30s.oxn.34 

959,311.91 

263,332.56 

45,578.62 


•S4.576.303. 43 


REAL    ESTATE    EXEMPTED    FROM    TAXATION    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT—  KXKMPTED  BY    SUBDIVISION  1,  SECTION  4 

TAX   LAW. 


Forts 

Navy  Yard 

Poat-Ofllce 

Custom  House 

Public  places 

Lighthouses 

Barge  Office 

Army  Building 

Assay  Office 

Treasury  Building 

t  Survey 

United  statrs  Appraisers"  stores. 
Qovernment  laud  under  water. . 
Cemeteries 


Total S74.002.700 


1911. 


S13.59l.000 

26,872,  loo 

13.022,500 

8,000.000 

225,000 

549,800 

550.000 

8IO.000 

2.400,000 

6,525,000 

'i,4oo'.ono' 

6,000 
1,051.000 


191: 


Si  3. 59 1,000 
26,951.000 
14,622,500 

8. 170,500 
139,500 
564. soil 
500,000 
810,000 
2,500.000 
5.525,000 


1,400.000 

1  or,, ooo 

1.055,000 


S75.94 1.300 


1913. 


1914. 


SI  3. 59 1,000 

15, 131. 000 

lii, 057,  100 

8,176,000 

139,600 

0X6, soo 

550,000 

SKI, 000 

2.500, ooo 
5,750,000 


1,400,000 

100,000 

1.060.000 

$65,957,400 


$12,831,000 
15,153,000 

1C -  lo.Too 

-.170,000 

1  19.500 

0-5.700 

.000 

810,000 

2.500.000 

5,750.000 

1,400.000 ' 
126.000 
1,060.000 

S66.331.900 
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THE  STATE  OF  NEW    YORK— EXEMPTED    BY   SUBDIVISION  2,  SECTION  4,  TAX  LAW. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

$2,167,S00 

132,500 

183,975 

64,500 

700,000 

S2.167.800 

129,800 

186,475 

64,500 

700,000 

82,167,800 

129,800 

886,975 

70,500 

700.000 

83,955,075 

S2, 176,800 

State  Normal  School 

Rifle  Range 

950,625 

80,500 

90,100 

Total 

83,248,775 

S3.24S.575 

83,298,025 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK— EXEMPTED  BY    SUBDIVISION  3,   SECTION  4,  TAX  LAW» 
EXCEPT  RAPID  TRANSIT  (SUBWAY),  WHICH  IS    EXEMPTED  BY  CONTRACT. 


Bath  Houses 

Recreation  Piers 

Board  of  Education 

Fire  Department 

Street  Cleaning  Department 

Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and  Electricity,  Aqueduct  Com- 
mission   

Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries 
(piers,  bulkheads  and  land  un- 
der water) 

Department  of  Bridges 

Department  of  Correction 

Department  of  Public  Charities.. . 

Department  of  Parks  (public 
places  and  buildings) 

Armories 

Department  of  Health 

Libraries  (public) 

Police  Department 

Sewerage  System 

Fire  and  Police  Electric  System.,  . 

Corporation  Yards 

Markets 

Rapi  1  Transit  (subway) 

Public  Buildings  and  Places,  etc. . 

Easements  for  Street  Purposes 
(Grand  Central  Station) 


Total SI, 142.564,535 


1911. 


82.532,750 

1,332,000 

10S,802,700 

7,934,425 

970,750 


49,400,040 


99,0S2,215 
95,453,200 
23,326,800 
27,752,200 

506,915,980 
13,863,000 

1,082,350 
19,914,100 

7,000,150 
72,386,775 

1,596,000 
477,600 

7,642  300 
72.715.300 
22,383,900 


1912. 


82,532,450 

1,372,000 

111,292,700 

8,089,125 

958,950 


50,651,015 


101,377,240 
97,896,300 
23,417,800 
28,448,100 

509,194,280 
14,177,300 

1,082,350 
21,004,300 

7,094,350 
72,454,930 

1,646,000 
540,600 

6,750,150 
78,657,500 
28,219,350 


SI. 166. 850. 790 


1913. 


S2,546,250 

1,400,500 

116,134,350 

S,287,965 

1,040,075 


52,030,370 


106,424,690 
97,72'3,500 
26,398,000 
28,280,350 

669,503,355 
14,536,800 

1,082,350 
24,113,300 

7,149.300 
70,660,925 

1,385,000 
578,600 

6,669,300 
87,941,000 
31,278,470 


81,355,164,450 


1914. 


82,572,750 

1,365,500 

119,871,500 

8,975,590 

1,036,575 


54,963,920 


136,827,640 
99,048,535 
24,399,300 
29,994,700 

676,608,730 
15,459,800 

1,082,350 
24,243,200 

7,196,800 
70,704,700 

1,385,000 
573,600 

6,653,500 
99,690,300 
40,147,550 

233,200 


SI, 423, 034,740 


OTHER     OWNERS,     CORPORATIONS,     ASSOCIATIONS,     ETC.— EXEMPTED     BY     SUB- 
DIVISIONS 5,  7,  9,  10  AND  11,  SECTION  4,  TAX  LAW,    AND  IN  A  FEW  CASES 
BY  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OR  BY  SPECIAL  LAWS. 


Churches,  synagogues,  monasteries,  con- 
vents, mission  and  parish  houses,  includ- 
ing parochial  schools,  theological  semi- 
naries and  cemeteries  located  on  church 
lots,  subdivision  7,  section  4 

Asvlu'ns  and  homes,  subdivision  7,  sec- 
tion 4 

Hosoitals,  Infirmaries  and  dispensaries,  sub- 
division 7,  section  4 

Christian,  social,  moral  and  mental  benevo- 
lent associations  and  aid  societies,  nurs- 
eries, settlement  and  lodging  houses  and 
S  dvatlon  Army  properties,  subdivision 
7,  section  4 

Colleges,  schools,  academies  and  training 
schools,  subdivision  7,  section  4 

Cemeteries,  subdivision  7,  section  4 

Libraries,  other  than  city,  subdivision  7, 
section  4 

Parsonages,  subdivision  9,  section  4 

Agricultural  societies,  subdivision  10,  sec- 
tion 4 

Pensioners,  subdivision  5,  section  4 

Clergy,  subdivision  11,  section  4 

Rapid  Transit  Subway  L,  1891,  chapter  4, 
section  35 


Total . 


1911. 


8179,777,730 
30,548,280 
32,296,825 

31,254,195 

42,231,850 
26,210,495 

6,386,900 
1,089,300 

15,500 
524,959 
303,785 

5,753,050 


1912. 


S181,S59,480 
29,621,355 
33,164,275 

32,103,625 

42,976,250 
27,102,370 

3,808,400 
1,100,900 

15,500 
562,366 
312,285 

8.432.33S 


8356,392,869  8361,059,144  $371,543,528 


1913. 


S185,554,100 
30,542,260 
35,060,205 

34,280,225 

44.027,950 
27,656,420 

3,897,000 
1,149,625 

15,500 
590,237 
338,500 

8,431,506 


1914 


S1S8, 921,725 
33,195,705 
34,947,930 

36,053,160 

45,604,550 
28,099,270 

3,833,000 
1,139,200 

15,500 
592,346 
346,150 

8,482,042 

8381,230,578 


LOCATION    BY 

BOROUGHS 

■ 

1911. 

1912. 

.  1913. 

1914. 

Manhattan. 

81,095,927,075 

141,965,975 

276,576,412 

46,254,890 

15,484,527 

SI, 111,261,853 

143,535,130 

28S,533,359 

46,982,815 

16,792,652 

SI, 294, 620,421 

147.07s.735 

287,718,401 

49,770,270 

17,432,626 

SI, 351,031,917 

The  Bronx 

154,063,180 

296,370,096 

53,010,515 

Richmond 

19,419,535 

81,576,208,879 

81,607,105,809 

81,796,620,453 

SI, 873,895,243 
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THE    CITY    OF    NEW    YORK— ANNUAL    ADMINISTRATION     BUDCET. 

Comparative  Table — Grouping  the  budget  appropriations  for  1913  and  for  1914.  according  to  the 
general  function  or  purpose  of  such;  also  showing  the  per  centum  of  each  group  to  the  total  budget,  and 
the  per  capita  cost  of  each  general  function  or  purpose. 


Grouping  op  Appropriations 
According  to  General 
Function  or  Purpose. 


Interest  on  the  city  debt 

Redemption  of  the  city  debt 

Redemption  of  special  revenue  bonds. . . . 

Totals  for  redemption  of  debt  and  pay- 
ment of  interest 


Administrative,  1  .e. ,  general  administration 
Legislative  (Aldermen  and  City  Clerk) .  . 

Judicial 

Educational 

Health  and  sanitation 

Protection  of  life  and  property 

Correctional  purposes 

Charitable  purposes 

Streets,  highways,  and  bridges  (care  and 

maintenance)  

Public  enterprises  (docks  and  municipal 

ferries) 

Recreation,  science  and  art,  viz.: 

(a)  Parks,  parkways,  and  drives 

(b)  Zoological  and  botanical  gardens, 
museums,  etc 

Public   buildings  and  offices    (care  and 

maintenance) 

Board  of  Elections  and  County  Canvassers 
Publication,  advertising,  and  printing .  .  . 
Taxes,  rents,  pensions,  and  relief  funds,  etc. 

Totals  of  budget  appropriations,  per  se. 

Increase — 1914  over  1913 

To  provide  for  deficiencies  in  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes 


Budget  of 

1913. 

Group  Totals. 


S38.453.876.67 
9,796,439.16 
6,727,065.51 


S54.977.381.34 


Grand  totals S192.71 1.441.16 


3,355 
301 

8,860 
37.696 
17,978 
31,165 

1,336 

8,692 


,600.90 
.808.84 

820.03 
,355.79 

409.04 
,682.76 
,299.87 
,741.38 


Per 

Centum 

of  Each 

Group 

Total. 


20.195 
5.145 
3.533 


5,347,918.55 

2,944,677.57 

2.370.082.78 

1,165,503.65 

947,880.86 

1,330,940.00 

1,345,346.75 

10,593,991.05 


8190,411,441.16 


2.300,000.00 


28.873 

1.762 

.159 

4.654 

19.797 

9.442 

16.367 

.702 

4.565 

2.809 

1.54G 

1.245 

.613 

.498 

.699 

.707 

5 .  562 


Per 

Capita 

Cost 

1913. 


S7.16 
1.82 
1.25 


Budget  of 

1914. 

Group  Totals. 


100 


S10.23 

.62 
.06 
1.65 
7.02 
3.35 
5.80 
.24 
1.62 

1.00 

.55 

.44 

.22 

.17 
.24 
.25 

1.98 


S37.74S.836. 58 
8.842.856.0'7 
6,022,825.00 


Per 

Centum 

of  Each 

Group 

Total. 


19.815 
4.642 
3.161 


S35.44 


$52,611,517.65 

3,438.230.06 
301,218.84 

9,310,418.64 
40,873.403.07 
17.950.S87.52 
32.196,602.62 

1,337,419.42 

9,242,550.36 

6,259,751.33 

2,676,598.27 

2,292,438.21 

1,193,432.82 

1,165,989.26 
1,346.715.00 
1,282.549.50 
7,015,769.05 


S190.495.551.62 


2,500,000.00 
S192,905.551.62 


27.618 

1.805 

.158 

4.887 

21.456 

9.423 

16.901 

.702 

4.852 

3.285 

1.405 

1.203. 

.626 

.612 

.712 

.673 

3.682 


Per 

Capita 
Cost 
1914. 


S6.76 
1.58 
1.08 


$9.42 

.62 
.05 
1.67 
7.32 
3.21 
5.77 
.24 
1.65 

1.12 

.48 

.41 

.21 

.21 

.24 

.23 

1.26 


1001  -S34.il 
$84,110.46 

200,000.00 


S284, 110.46 


SUMMARY    OF    TOTAL    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    CITY    AND    COUNTIES. 


Appropriations, 
1913. 

Appropriations* 
1914. 

The  City  of  New  York 

S1S6.476.779.30 

3,883,271.67 
1,789,779.79 

432,975.60 
128,634.80 

The  City  of  New  York 

$185,845  370  90 

The  County  of  New  York .  S3.790.965.75 
Borough  assessment 144,448.63 

The  Countv  of  New  York  (Man- 

3,935,414.38 

hattan  and  Bronx) 

The  County  of  The  Bronx 

The  County  of  Kings.  . . .    1,860,550.31 
Borough  assessment 375,566.43 

389,140.27 

The  County  of  Kings 

2,236,116.74 

The  County  of  Queens.  . 

The  County  of  Queens 

449,797.00 

139,712.33 

S192.711.441.16 

S192, 095,551.62 

N.  B. — The  total  appropriations  in  1913  for  State  Tax,  for  interest  on  and  redemption  of  the  city  debt, 
for  education,  health  and  sanitation,  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  for  charitable  purposes,  were 
8151,730,536.76,  or  79.69  per  cent,  of  the  total  budget  appropriations  for  said  year.  For  1014  the  appro- 
priations for  these  purposes  aggregate  $151,428,499.65,  or  79.49  per  cent,  of  the  total  budget.  In  other 
words,  of  every  SI, 000  provided  in  the  budget  of  1014,  $794.90  is  for  these  six  functions  or  purposes. 

The  most  notable  increases  in  the  budget  of  1914  over  those  of  1913  are  for  education,  S3, 177.107.28; 
protection  of  life  and  propertv,  Sl.030.919.86;  streets,  highways,  and  bridges,  S911.S32.7S;  charitable  pur- 
poses, S549. 808.98;  and  for  judicial,  $449,598.61.  The  1914  State  Tax  is  the  third  direct  State  Tax  which 
has  been  levied  against  the  city  since  1006.  The  notable  decreases  in  the  budget  of  1914,  as  compared 
with  1013,  include  a  reduction  of  State  Taxes  of  $3,370,728.53;  debt  service  is  reduced  by  $2.  .69, 

and  rents  are  reduced  $404,192.08.     The  reductions  in  these  three  elements  alone  aggregate  S6,140,7S4.30. 

ASSESSED    VALUATIONS    OF    TAXABLE    PROPERTY   AND    TAX    RATE    FOR    1914. 
Valuation  of  Property — The  aggregate  taxable  valuations  of  property  within  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  year  1914,  by  boroughs,  are  as  follows: 


Boroughs. 

Real  Estate. 

Personal  Estate. 

Total. 

$5,149,250,760 

658,632,013 

1,671,175,930 

•lvs.t',sti,756 
82.114.453 

$287.76s.J7c 

5.761,200 

39,296.065 

6,916.150 

1,554.875 

$5,437,010,030 

664.393,213 

1.710.471.995 

■1'. '4. t'.ii  1,906 

83,660,328 

$340. 205.560 

$8. 300. 155.472 

The  amount  of  taxes  Imposed  by  an  ordinance  adopted  by  thd  Board  of  Aldermen  March  3,  1914,  at 
1.57  P.  M..  and  approved  by  the  Mayor,  was  $150,146,925.34.     The  general  revenues  provide  S42.848.526.28. 


Tax  rat*  for  city.  State  Tax  and")       M     .    tf 
county  purpose*.  Including  -pedal  (  ,VT*|* V-,  ',.  ,      -, 
assessments  in  Boroughs  of  Man-  f  ^JNew  >  °. 


hattan  and  Brooklyn. 


1.78 


Bronx 

(Bronx  Co.) 

1.77 


Brooklyn 

(Kings  Co.) 

1 .  84 


Queens 

(Queens  Co.) 
1    SO 


Richmond 

(Richmond  Co.) 

1.90 


City  purposes 

County  purposes.  .  . 
Special  assessments. 


.0160972 
.0007346 
.0000266 


.0169072 
.0006215 


.0160'<7J 
.0011528 
.0002190 


.0169972 

.OOOOOsT 


.0H.0O72 
.0019067 


Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Life  Insurance 


The  Travelers  has  been  the  principal  exponent  of  this  form 
of  insurance  for  forty-three  years  and  has  now  $316,000,000  of 
insurance  in  force. 

In  these  policies  a  guaranteed  lower  cost  or  from  15%  to 
25%  more  insurance  from  the  beginning  takes  the  place  of  the 
indefinite  dividends  of  participating  companies.  Every  result 
is  known  to  the  insured  from  the  day  he  insures.  Among  the 
unique  policies  offered  by  the  Travelers  are  the  Monthly 
Income,  Insurance  Annuity  65,  Premium  Reduction  and  20 
Payment  Guaranteed  Endowment  Additions. 

The  Travelers  famous  disability  clause  is  embodied  in  all 
its  regular  contracts,  under  which  in  case  the  insured  becomes 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  before  age  of  sixty,  the  con- 
tracts immediately  mature  for  the  full  value  by  the  payment 
of  a  guaranteed  income  to  the  disabled  insured. 

Accident  Insurance 

The  Travelers  accident  policies  are  the  standard  of  what 
such  policies  should  be,  insuring  against  temporary  disability 
as  well  as  against  loss  of  life,  limb  and  sight.  Business  men  will 
be  interested  particularly  in  The  Travelers  Maximum  Policy, 
which  covers  all  accidents  but  pays  a  maximum  of  $40,000 
for  accidents  of  travel  at  a  cost  of  $35. 


Compensation  and  Liability  Contracts 

provide  the  most  complete  coverage  prescribed  by  law.  In 
this  line  as  well  as  in  accident  The  Travelers  is  the  leading 
company  of  the  world  and  offers  in  connection  with  its  policies 
the  most  effective  service    for    the    prevention  of  accidents. 

In  1913  it  made  over  166,392  inspections  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  working   conditions. 

The  Company  also  issues  automobile,  elevator,  teams  and 
public  liability  policies. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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THRF  MFN  Goin^  Deaf  ? 
i  nwr.  ffltw  Good  N      , 


Dave  the  World's 
Most    Wonderful 

MEMORIES 


THEY  can  instantly  give  the  popu- 
lation   of    any    place   in   the   world 
of  over  5,000— 
THEY     can    give    every    important 

date  in  world-history — 
THEY  have  300,000  Facts  and  Fig- 
gures  stored  away  in  their  brains. 
William,  Max  and  Felix  Berol  are 
the  names  of  these  three  remark- 
able men,  and  a  few  years  ago  their 
memories  were  distressingly  poor. 
The  Berol  brothers'  amazing  effi- 
ciency was  developed  through  their 
own  simple,  practical  method. 

The  Berol  method  is  now  being 
taught  under  the  direction  of  AVill- 
iam  Berol  with  great  success  to 
large  classes  in  leading  educational 
institutions  in  New  York   City. 

William  Berol  will  teach  it  to  YOU, 
by  mail. 

He  Can  Build  YOUR 

Memory  So  That  It 

Will  Never  Fail 

You  need  never  forget  Names, 
Faces,  Dates,  Telephone  Numbers; 
this  simple  system  will  cure  mind- 
wandering  and  teach  concentration; 
you  can  remember  the  facts  in  a 
book  after  one  reading;  you  can  re- 
call any  episode  that  you  "wish;  you 
can  become  a  clear  thinker,  and  in 
public  speaking  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  word. 

Give  William  Berol  a  few  spare 
minutes  daily,  at  home,  and  you  w  ill 
be  astonished.  He  guarantees  to 
strengthen  your  memory  immeas- 
urably. 

rrpoCt)NFlDENTIAL  PARTICULARS 

I GB  by  mail.  Ask  to-day  on  a  Postcard. 

Address 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

Dept.  194  New  York  City 


An  engineer  who  had  ear  trouble  for 
years  finally  became  so  deaf  he  could 
not  hear  the  sound  of  a  steam  engine, 
bells  or  voices.  After  vainly  seeking  re- 
lief he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
position.  His  case  seemed  hopeless. 
His  deafness  was  aggravated  by  head' 
disturbances,  dry  catarrh,  nervousness 
and  despondency. 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  he  began  to 
hear  and  continued  improving  until  he 
could  listen  to  conversations,  could  hear 
a  train  at  a  distance  and  even  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds  in  the  trees.  His  head 
and  nerves  became  tranquil.  He  got  his 
position  back  again.  This  was  no  mir- 
acle; no  surgery,  no  artificial  hearing 
devices,  no  electrical  apparatus,  no  loss 
of  time. 

Whoever  is  becoming  deaf  can  obtain 
particulars  free  by  writing  to  Edward 
Gregory,  176  C,  Forbes  street,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  inclosing  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope.  He  will  tell  you 
how  he  and  many  others  have  been  won- 
derfully benefited. 


200  kinds  of 
iron,  wood  and 
wire  puzzles. 
This  clever  one 
and  illustrated 
catalogue  of 
puzzles,  10c. 

WESTERN  PUZZLE 
WORKS 

St.  Paul,  Minn.     Station  AA. 


BEASALESMAN 


EARN  $1000  to  .S.'OOO  A  YEAR 
We  Will  teach  you  to  K>  a  huh 
grade  Salesman  in,  eight  weeks  Is- 
mail and  assure  you  definite  propo- 
sitions fioui  a  large  number  of  reli- 
able firms  offering  opportunities  to 
earn  good  wages  while  you  aw  leaden- 
ing. No  former  experience  required. 
Write  today  for  particulars,  large  list 
of  good  openings  aud  testimonials 
from  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are 
now  earning  $100  to  $500  a  month. 
Address  nearest  office.     Dept,  AtSiO, 

National  Salesmen's  Training  Asy'n 

Chicago        New  York        Kansas  City 
San    Fr»   i-isco 
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BROS&C0.?iTsS 


SEND  FOR  OIK  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED   116-PAGE  JEWELRY  CATALOG 

It  tells  all  albout  our  Easy  Credit  Plan.  Over  2,000  illustrations  of  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY,  ETC..  at  bargain  prices.  Select,  anything  desired,  have  it  sent  to  your  home  or 
esi|>rejjs  office,  all' >  charges  prepaid.  If  entirely  satisfactory,  9end  one-fifth  of  purchase  price  and  keep  the 
article;  balance  divided  into  eight  equal  amounts,  payable  monthly.  A  genuine  Diamond  is  the 
best  investment  you  can  make.      It  constantly  increases  in  value   and  lasts  forever.      It  is  the   ideal 

gift  for  a  loved  one.     We  give  better  values  and  easier  terms  than  any 
house   in    America.       Bargains  in  Watches.     Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  NATIONAL  CREDIT  JEWELERS 

Dept.  H850,  10S  N.  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Stores  also  in  PITTSBURGH:    ST.  LOUIS;    OMAHA. 

BARBOUR'S   SHOAL   EATER 

Trade  Mairk  Registered. 

Lightest  Draft  Propeller  Boat 
in  the  World.  Runs  in  5 
Inches  of  Water.  Also  Hydro- 
planes, Houseboats,  Rowboats 
and    Outboard    Motor    Boats. 

Send  for  Catalog  "W."  ' 

BARBOUR  METAL  BOAT  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mi  hf  in  hw 


NTEREST  ?Stredoffroemv 


the 
e  r  y 
month.  Deposits  and  withdrawals 
noted  on  certificate,  always  show 
exact  balance.  No  letters  to  write, 
checks  to  draw  or  deposit  slips  to 
make  out.  A  postal  with  your  name 
and  address  will  bring  full  particu- 
lars. 

The  Putnam  Trust  Co. 

»f  Greenwich,  Conn.i 


AGENTS    $6    A    DAY 

Should  be  easily  made  selling 
our  Concentrated  Non-Alcoholic 
Food  Flavors,  Soaps,  Perfumes 
and  Toilet  Preparations.      Over 
100  kinds,  put  up  in  collapsible 
tubes.      Ten  times  the  strength 
of    bottle    extracts.      Every 
ihome  in  city  or  country  is  a 
possible    customer.     En- 
tirely new.  Quick  sellers. 
Good  repeaters.  Not  sold 
in  stores.  No  competition. 
100   per  cent,    profit  to 
agents.    Little  or  no  cap- 
ital required.  Elegant  sample 
case  for  workers.      Start  now 
while   it's   new.     Write  to-day — a  post      rppn 
card     will     do — for     full     particulars     r  rviLIL 

AMERICAN   PRODUCTS   CO. 
1112  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


New 
York 
State 
Farms 


FRUIT.  DAIRY, 
GENERAL  PUR- 
POSE, GARDEN 
TRUCK  FARMS. 


Write      us      kind 
farm    wanted. 


Warren  Real 
Estate  Company 

89  Main  St.  East, 
ROCHESTER, 
NEW  YORK 


CAM 

AND 


E  R  A 


50c 


COMPLETE     OUTFIT 

Pictures  taken  and  finish- 
ed in  two  minutes.  No 
dark  room  required:  no 
printing  necessary;  even  a 
child  of  6  years  can  take 
good  pictures  of  land- 
scapes, buildings,  friends, 
etc.  Positively  no  knowl- 
edge of  photography  re- 
quired. Money  promptly 
refunded  if  not  as  represented. 

War!  On  the  Camera  Trust — carload  of 
Cameras  practically  given  away.  WThy  Pay 
$5  or  $2  When  You  Can  Get  This  Outfit 
for  50c.  Complete  camera  and  outfit  ready 
for  use.  shipped,  prepaid  by  parcel  post,  for 
only  50  cents,  stamps  or  silver. 

National  Camera  Co.,  Dept.  33, 1367  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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"Ignorance  of  the  Law  Excuses  >>  *t«t».' 

THAT'S  LAW.     You  can't  always  '"guess"  the 

law.     You  may  not  have  time  to   "study"  law. 

Lawyers    come    high — especially    some   of   them. 

BIT  YOU   MUST  KNOW  LAW 

THIS  splendid  little  handy  LIBRARY  OF 
LAW  is  prepared  for  the  average  man — the 
husiness  man — the  doctor — the  teacher — the  min- 
ister— the  man  who  works  far  others—the  man 
who  works  for  himself— EVERY  MAN.  This 
Library  is  a  work  to  read  at  odd  times  ana  a 
reference  work  combined.  The  language  is  sim- 
ple direct,  plain,  and  it -covers  every  subject  you 
need  to  know  about.  Here  are  jiwt  a  few  of 
them:  "Wills"— "Mortgagee"— " Deeds' —  Farm 
Laws"— "Landlord  and  Tenant'' —  Leases  — 
"Copyrights"— "Trade  Marks"—  "Partnership^ 
—"Letters  of  Credit"— "Tm^ees"— ''Corpora 
tions"— "Stockholders"— "Dividends  —  Auto 
mobile  Laws"  —  "Patents"  —  'Contracts  — 
Fraud"— "Damags"—" Negotiable  Iai^E.„€tc' 

HERE   IS    OUR   SPECIAL    OFFER^ 

'  E  can't  begin  to  tell  you  all  4 
about    this    splendid    set    of  Tn8 

books,  so  we  are  not  going  to  try.  / 
We  want  to  send  you  the  books        I  fl  0  TO  p  S  0  0 
themselves— the     COMPLETE/         CwimanV 
SET    of    6    handy    volumes  J?  ^P  "L 

measuring  6%   by  4%   by   %f      lip  Pine  St.. 
dnches.  so  that  you  can  ex-       St.    Louis    -mo 
amine  all   Hie  volumes  and/     Send  me  for  ex- 
decide  for  vourself  if  they,     animation,  one  set 
are    Jurt    the    looks    you/    °f .ft™  fendy  LI 
want— and  need.    If  you      RKARY    01<    LAW 
decide  to  keep  them,  just/  ^\s'Y°^m^""d 
send  us  $1  as  first  pay-,     ™H^ranV    *!  J  a™ 
ment.  and  $1  a  month/ .f^f^Y  '  t  hA    the 
thereafter         for         S      .books,1    mU    send    y°u 
months'   Rut    if   you///  «  ^J^StS*  J** 
do  not  wish  to  keep     ,?**    ™onth    thereafter 

the  books  after  see-/  ""so  £*na?*eCl™  ?"** 
ing  them,  then  you  *  °'  *»  .'«  D"d-  .  "  I  +£° 
mav      «Piid       them#  ,       ,      WLsh      to      k<?eD      tne 

s    1 '"'r'tJ  t11  noti^'  ?a 

T>pnv  That's*    in     sewn     (1aya-     and     tne 

r       isn't         fbonks    are    then    to    ^    ™- 
Mail       coupon*  turned    at    ?'our   «peo* 
b^oUtS^^      World      Almanac 

N'A  M  10    

A  i  >r  >R  ESS     


1 


200,000 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  OPEN 

to  Competitors 

About    2,000    Appointments    Monthly 

$65  to  $150  a  month 

Railway  Mail  Clerks;  Citv  Carriers; 
Post-Office    Clerks:    R.    F.    D.    Carriers. 

Internal  Revenue;  Customs;  Panama 
Canal  Clerks;  Bookkeepers;  Stenog- 
raphers. 

Citizens  18  or  over  have  excellent 
chance.  Pull  unnecessary.  Common 
education    sufficient. 

Mail  coupon  immediately.  It  is 
valuable. 

. ^ COUPON ^^^v^^ 

FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE. 
Dept.    O    183.  Rochester.    N.    Y. 

Send  me  free  list  of  Government  positions 
available;  free  sample  examination  questions 
amd  free  advice  telling  how  to  get  a  Govern- 
ment job. 


Niame 

O   183   Address. 


CENTRAL    NEW 
YORK      STATE ' 

Alfalfa  Farms 

Select  list  of  farms  for  all  pur- 
poses, on  State  highways  and  near 
trolleys,  public  schools,  and  with 
all   conveniences. 

Perry  Morgan  and   Company 


:\'2H  Kirk  Building 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE       REAL     THING 


. 


Beats  a  moving  pic- 
ture Show  at  home; 
have  the  time  of 
your  Life.  The  most 
M  YSTIFYIS  G, 
C  II  A  N  G  E  A  B  1.E 
pictures  of  the  age. 
Everybody  aston- 
ished. Send  us  1 0c  In  cash  or  U.  S. 
stamps  to  oover  expense  and  we  will 
send    it    by   Paircel   Post   prepaid. 

Fag    Wizard    Company 

(Dept.  14)         Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey 
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MAKE  $200.00  A  MONTH 

Be  Your  Own  Boss 

If  you  are  making  less 
than   fifty   dollars   a   week 
you  should  write  us  to-day. 
We  can  help  you  to  wealth 
and    independence   by    our 
plan.        You      can      work 
when     you     please,     where 
you    please,    always    have 
■money    and    the   means    of 
making  barrels  more  of  it. 
HOW  WOULD   YOU 
LIKE    to  be  able  to  start 
out  from  home  on  a  com- 
bined business  and  pleasure  trip,  stay  at  the  best 
hotels   and  live   like  a  lord,    and   clean   up  $10.00 
every    day?      Work    at     fairs,     amusement    places, 
crowded  street  corners,   manufacturing  institutions, 
anywhere  and  everywhere,   ten  minutes'  walk  from 
home  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.     Just  set 
a  machine  up  any  place  you  happen  to  select,  and 
clean   up   $10.00   a   clay   above  operating   expenses. 

MY  PROPOSITION  is  the  WONDERFUL 
:XEW  CAMERA  with  which  you  can  take  and 
instantly  develop  eleven  entirely  different  kinds 
of  pictures,  including  Buttons,  four  styles  Post 
Cards,  and  six  styles  of  Tintype  Pictures.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  world  wants  pic- 
tures, and  each  sale  that  you  make  advertises  your 
Camera  and  .makes  more  sales  for  you. 

WE  TRUST  YOU 

SO     MUCH     CONFIDENCE     HAVE     WE 

in   our   proposition    that   we     TRUST  YOU     for 

part  of  the  cost  of  the  outfit. 

Do   not   delay  a  minute  but   write  us  to-day  for 
our    free    catalog    and    full    particulars. 

L.    LASCELLE,   Mjrr., 
627  W.  43d  Street.  Dept.  1316,  New  York. 


WE  WANT  A  RIDER  AGENT 

In  your  town  to  exhibit 
the  1915  Model  "Ran- 
ger" Bicycle.  Write  for 
special  offer. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
and  prepay  freight  on  bicycles,  at 
FACTORY  PRICES.  Do  not  buy  until 
you  receive  our  catalogs  and  learn  our 
unheard-of  prices  and  marvellous  special 
offers.  Tires,  coaster-brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps,  parts  and  sundries, 
at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  R255,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


mm  t 

ARMS  INCOME 


Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums 

NEW  YORK  STATE  EXCELS 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated   Catalogue 


GREIN  &  G.Q 

100  GREIN  BLDG       BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


(c)    FUNK  &   WA6NALIS  COMPANY 


"I 

CAN 
MAKE 
YOU 
A 

CONVINCING 

SPEAK 

says  Grenville  Kleiser  (famous 
Speech  Specialist).  He  rids  you  of 
timidity — gives  you  confidence  in 
yoursel-f — develops  your  power  and 
personality.  Just  give  him  fifteen 
minutes  of  your  time  daily — at  home 
— jand  'he  will  speedily  teach  you 
how  to 

Sell  More  Goods  —  Make  Political 
Speeches — Address  Board  Meetings 
— Deliver  After-Dinner  Speeches — 
Propose  Toasts — Converse  and  Tell 
Stories   Entertainingly. 


MADE  HIM  SELF-CONFIDENT- 
RELIABLE 

"Tour  course  in  public  speaking  has 
done  for  me  that  which  I  am  con- 
vinced beyond  a  doubt  nothing  else 
of  an  educational  nature  could  have 
lone.  It  has  ohanged  me  from  a 
backward,  timid,  self-conscious  map 
bo  a  confident,  self-reliant,  assertive 
one.  I  lhave  accomplished  more  than 
I  ever  dreamed.  I  want  to  add  here 
that  you  could  not  buy  these  lessons 
back  at  hardly  any  price  if  no  more 
were  available." — Jno.  B.  Carter,  Dis- 
trict Manager,  Peninsular  Casualty 
Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


If  you  can't  talk  to  the  point  you 
can't  carry  conviction  —  you  can't 
win!  Don't  you  want  to  be  a  winner? 
T.hen  ask  for  full,  free  particulars. 
Your  name  on  a  post-card  will  do- 
address. 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  193,  New  York  City 
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$25    to   $50 
Speed  on 

BIG  DEMAND  FOR  EXPERT  TYPISTS 
— NEVER   OUT   OF   A  JOB. 

Why  (be  content  'with  a  small  salary  all  your 
life  when  a  little  spare  time  study  will  make 
you  an  expert  typist — lixring  you  the  expert's 
pay— $26  to  $50  a  week? 

There  is  a  big  demand  everywhere  for  expert 
typists.  Business  to-day  is  in  a  hurry — speed- 
up is  the  cry.  Business  men  are  tired  of  slow, 
bungling  work  on  the  typewriter.  They  want 
rapid,  accurate  typing  tluit  doesn't  have  to  be 
done  over.  And  they  are  willing  to  pay  big 
salaries  to  get  it. 
QUICKLY  LEARNED  IN  SPARE  TIME. 

Trained  fingers  is  the  way  to   more  pay — 

learn  to  strike  the  right  key  without  looking  at 

the    keyboard    and    without    thinking    about    it. 

as    a    pianist    plays    the    piano — become    a 

genuine  touch  writer,  instead  of  a  slow  "sight" 

writer. 

The  Tulloss  Touch  system  makes  this 
wonderfully  simple   and  easy.    Just   in 
spare    time — without    interfering    with 
your  regular  work— you  can  easily  be- 
come an  expert  in  just  a  few  weeks- - 
can   increase  your  speed  to   To  or  60 
words    a    minute    and 
write  that  fast  with- 
out     effort  —  can 
absolutely      free 
your  work  from 
errors — can   add 
$10    to    $30    or 


a  Week  for 
Typewriter 

$40  a  week  to  your  present  salary,  exactly  as 
thousands  of  oihers  have  done.  And  you  will 
find  the  lessons  as  simple  and  easy  as  A  B 
C. 

ENTIRE  COURSE  ON  TRIAL. 

Ahsolutely  no  risk — you  can  take  the  entire 
course  on  trial — it  won't  cost  you  a  single  cent 
if  you  aren't  thoroughly  satisfied  with  results. 
'We  absolutely  guarantee  to  make  you  an  expert. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK. 

If  you  want  to  make  your  work  easier — if  you 
want  more  money  in  your  pay  envelope,  write  for 
free  hook  of  proof.  Telle  all  about  theTulloss 
Course — how7  it  is  based  on  a  new  and  revo- 
lutionary principle  never  taught  in  business 
schools — how  it  has  been  the  standard  speed 
system  for  over  13  years  with  thousands  of 
successful  graduates — how  it  won't  cost  you 
a  single  penny  if  you  aren't  thoroughly  satisfied 
— how  even  middle-aged  men  who  had  never 
used  a  typewriter  quickly  acquired  speed — and 
gives  actual  letters  from  hundreds  of  students 
telling  how  this  course  has  raised  their  pay. 

Better  write  to-day   befoie   you  forget. 

The    Tullcss  School  of  Touch  Typewriting 
4281  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Bilhorn  Folding  Organs 

Quality  of  tone  sweet  and  powerful,  Easily 
operated.  Neat  in  design.  Carry  it  every- 
where. 


GUARANTEED 
BILIIOEX  BROTHERS 


$10  up 


Send  for  Catalog 
tr.ii  West  Lake  street.  Chicago.  111..  V.  S._A. 


AIRLINE      HONEY 

"Airline  Honey"  is  not  merely  honey — it  is  the  choicest,  clearest,  most  fragTant  of 
honeys,  carefully  selected  and  put  up  in  attractive  packages.  ■Airline  Honey"  is 
nature's  own  sweet,  gathered  by  the  bees  from  the  flowers  and  stored  by  them  in  the 
hive.     It  comes  to  you  unchanged  and  untouched  by  human  hands. 

Order  it  from  your  grocer  or  dealer 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY  Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


SHORTHAND  IN  30  DAYS 


BOYDS  SYL-LAB-IC 


Position  for  you  as  stenographer  In  30  days    assured   by  W.  T.  Moon,  publisher 
of  Boyd  Syl-lab-ic  Shorthand  Works.      No  need  to  spend   half  a  year  as  with  other 
systems.      Boyd  Syl-lab-Ic  Shorthand  Is  easy   to  lenrn.  easy   to  write  and  easy  to  n 
No  ruled   lines,   no  positions,   no  dots,   no  shading  an  in  other  systems.    Wo  guarantee 
a  speed  of  100  to  150  words  per  minute    in  the  brief  period  of  30  Days. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — We  offer  an  Underwood  Typewriter  No.  4.  absolutely  free  of 
charge,  with  a  paid  up  combined  course  of  stenography  and  bookkeeping.  Write 
to-day  for  FREE  Typewriter  Offer,  free  lesson    in    Boyd    Shorthand.    Catalogue,   etc. 

MOON'S     BUSINESS     SCHOOLS 

Subway  Bldg..   r.*7  W.  181st  St.,  New  York  City,  and  21  1   Livingston  St..  Brooklyn 
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SHORTHAND  IN  3C  DAYS 


You  can  loam  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home,  no  matter  where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend 
mouths  in  study,  as  was  formerly  necessary.  The  Boyd  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to  learn — easy  to 
write — easy  to  read.  Simple,  Practical,  Speedy,  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  positions — no  shading,  as 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse.  Only  nine  characters  to  learn  and  you 
have  the  entire  English  language  at  your  absolute  command.  This  system  is  now  widely  used  by 
stenographers,  private  secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teachers,  physicians,  lit- 
erary folk  and  business  men  and  women  may  now  learn  shorthand  for  their  own  use  through  home 
study.  A  perfect  shorthand  system  for  any  purpose — and  does  not  require  continual  daily  practice. 
Our  graduates  hold  high-grade  positions  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Send  to-day  for  free  booklet, 
testimonials,   offer,   etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

SS2  Advertising-  Building:.   Chicago.  Ill, 


Do  Your  Own  Printing* 

Cards,  circulars,  labels,  price  cards,  menus,  programs,  book,  newspaper,  &c. 
PRESS  $5.  larger  size  $18.  Foot  power  press  $60.  Great  money  savers.  You 
can  cut  your  printing  bills  in  half.  Big  profit  printing  for  others  during  spare 
time.  Everyone  needs  printing.  Type  setting  easy.  Complete  instructions 
with  every  press.    Write  to  factory  for  catalog  of  presses,  TYPE,  cards,  paper, 

samples,  &c.        THE  PRESS  CO,    Meriden,   Connecticut 


Why  Shouldn't  You   Buy 
As  Low  As  Any  Dealer? 

Will    Be    Sent    to    You    For    a 
Year's  Trial 

More     than     250,000    people    have    eared 
from    $100    to    $150    on    a    high      grade 
piano    and    from    $25   to    $50   on    a   first- 
class  organ  in  purchasing  by  the  Cornish 
plan — and  so  can  you.       We    offer 
send  you  an  instrument,  freight  paid,  if 
you     wish,     with     the     understanding 
that  if  it  is  not  sweeter  and  richer  in 
tone   and   better   made   than  any   you 
can   find  at   one-third    more    than    we 
ask,  you  may  at  any  time    within    a 
year  send  it  back  at  our  expense,  and 
<we  will  return  any  sum  that  you  may 
have  paid  on  it,  so  ttoat  the  trial  will 
cost  you    absolutely  nothing — you   and 
your  friends  to  be  the  judge   and  we 
to   find   no   fault  with   your   decision. 

You  Choose  Your  Own  Terms 

Take  Three  Years  to  Pay  If  Needed.  The  Cornish  Plan,  in  brief, 
makes  the  maker  prove  his  instrument  and  saves  you  one-third  what  other  manufac- 
turers of  high  grade  instruments  must  charge  you  to  protect  their  dealers  and  agents. 

Let  Us  Send  to  You  Free  the  New  Cornish  Book 


It  is  the  most  beautiful  piano  or  organ  catalog  ever  published.     It 
plains  everything  you  should  know  hefore  buying  any  instrument, 
any  other  high  grade  organ  or  piano  anywhere  on  earth  as  low  as 
this   important  information  before  making       -~  _     ^_ 

your  selection.      Write  for  it    to-day     and      fi/Af*Ml^n   €7 A 
please  mention  Dept.  W.  A.  *>VI  ■!■*■/  %>V*f 


shows  our  latest  styles  and  ex- 
It  shows  why  you  cannot  buy 
the  Cornish.     You  should  have 

Washington,  N.  J. 
Established  Over  50  Years 


MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    EFFICIENCY 

HAS  BEEN  DEMONSTRATED  FOR  MANY  YEARS 

it  is  not  a  "Patent  Medicine"  nor  a  "Nostrum"  because  it  is  the  result  of  profes- 
sional investigation  and  experience  of  Successful  Oculists  who  Compound  it.  Sold  by 
your  druggist  at  50c  per  pkg.  You  save  the  Doctor's  fee.  Murine  Wins  your  ap- 
provall.  Why  not  try  Murine  when  your  Eyes  Need  Care?  No  Smarting-.  Just  Eye 
Comfort.     Write  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co..   Chicago,  for  Book  of  the  Eye. 
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YOUR   HORSE 


How  to  Tell  the  Age. 
How  to  Feed. 
How  to  Locate  Lame- 
ness. 


How  to   Diagnose   the 
Different   Ills.  ■ 

How  to  Care  for  When 
Sick  or  Well. 


BOOK   ABOUT   HORSES  Anv  r»T  nil  tt/»TTf- 

BOOK   ABOUT  COWS  /*11Jf  UL    cU1  ^*-AlL 

BOOK    ABOUT    DOGS  BV  K  &C  frT 

BOOK  ABOUT  CATS  ■*■  MMJLuMu 

Enclose  a  2  cent  stamp  to  pay  postage  on  each  book. 

When  writing  mention  the  World  Almanac. 

Address  DR.  A.  C.  DANIELS,  Inc. 
172  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


it 


CATNIP  BALL 

At  most  any  drug  or  bird  store. 

If  your  dealer  does   not  furnish   it 

write 

DR.  A.  C.   DANIELS,  Inc., 

172  MILK  ST.,  BOSTON.   MASS. 

When   writing  mention   the   World 
Almanac. 


CATNIP  BALL" 

A   Toy  for  Cats 


A   package    of 
herbs  and  a  Cat- 
nip Ball  together  10c. 
Drug,  Bird  and  Toy  Stores,  or  direct. 


PAT'D 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Trice. 

Neglect  Will   Ruin  Your  Horse 

Send  To-Dey  for    p.  yp  p       Safe 

PERMANENT  v/Vl\L  Certain 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

Mineral    Heave    Remedy  Co. 
600  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Rogers  Silverware  FREE 

WITH     EVERY     ORDER 

Storm  King 
Whiskey 

The  Best  That  Skill 
and  Time  Can  Make 
Rye  or  Bourbon 
4  Full  Quart 

Bottles,  $3.10 

6  Quarts,    4.50 

12  Quarts,    8.75 

WE  PAY  THE 
Express  charges  to  all 
points  east  of  the 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 
Return  this  ad.  witn 
your  next  order  and 
we  will  send  you  a 
Wm.  Roprers  heavily 
.silver-plated  Sugar 
Shell  or  Rutter  Knife 
(vnur  choice),  worth 
50c    Free.  (W.) 


'g&m/csi 


I 


**iiskeY 


J.  C.  CHILDS 

433  Washington  Street 
»\v  York 
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Mechanical- Band   Organs 

Highest  grade  instru- 
ments science  and 
money  can  produce. 

Makers  of  any  kind  of 
organs  operated  with 
the  famous  cardboard 
music.  Recognized  the 
leaders  of  organ 
makers. 

BERNI  GUARANTEE 

Illustrated    catalogue 

sent  everywhere  on 

request. 

Write  to-day. 

THE  BERNI   ORGAN   CO.,  Inc. 

216  West  20th  Street,  New  York  City 


TIP  TOP  TOY  CO 

220  West  19th  Street 

New  York  City 

Largest  manufacturers 
in  America  of  stuffed  animals, 
such  as  Teddy  Bears  and 
Poodle  Dogs;  also  Dolls 
of  every  description.  Our 
latest  creation,  Billy  Boy, 
an  all-composition  doll — 
24  inches  high,  with  jointed 
arms  and  legs  and  movable 
eyes. 

Always  in  the  Lead 
Always  Something  New 


88. 


Leather  and  Felt  Pillow  Covers 


College,  School  and  Fraternity  Pillow  Covers,  Hangers, 
Table  Covers  and  Novelties,  made  from  Velvet  Sheep- 
skins or  Felt,  with  Sewed  Leather  Lettering  and  Seals, 
Best  Colors  Obtainable  Furnished.  Original  Designs, 
All   Styles  and   Sizes   Made  to   Order. 


PENNANTS 

ARM  BANDS 

BURGEES 

Many    Styles    of    let- 
terings.    All  Sizes. 


Made  from  Leather 

or    Felt    of 

Best   Materials 


LEATHER    NOVELTIES 

Hand  Painted  or  Burnt  Pillow  Covers,  Table  Covers,  Wall| 
and    Den    Hangers,    Motto    Banners,    Pipe   and    Tie     Racks,?p^ 
Address  Books,  Collar  Boxes,  Novel  and   Magazine  Covers, §s 
Broom    Holders,    Moccasins,    Pullman    Slippers,    Reception? 
Covers  and   every  other  novelty   in    Leather. 

SOCIETY    WORK     OUR     SPECIALTY 
Send    for    1 11  us  t  rated    Catalog    No.    20 

L.  R.  ENGELMAN,  Inc., 20  W£?J^  ^EET 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 
ROGERS  SILVERWARE 

Ihig    2  6   piece   set   of  Rogers  Silverware,    consisting1  of 
6  Teaspoons  6   Dinner   Knives 

6  Tablespoons  1    Butter  Knife 

6  Dinner  Forks  1    Suear  Spoon* 

IS  OUR  LEADER 

Special   price   to  agents,       d»o   f\{\ 
Weight   5    lbs y£,\J\J 

We  do  not  prepay  any  charges  on   the  above  set. 

LEON   WILDER  &  SONS 

83  Bowery,  New  York  City 


Y<& 


PUTllPlN  THIS  BO* 
POSTAGE  PREPAID 


.NITARY  PEN  HOLDER f  REE 

This  assortment  includes  the  celebrated  ball-pointed 
pens    which   make    writing    as   smooth    as    velvet, 

-  —    If  yon   vour  hand  -would  keep  from  slips 

WARNING        Fivt'  1,un8S  remark  with  care: 

w    To   v.lmm  you  write,   of  whom  you  "Write, 
And  how  and  when  and  wihere. 
pyrighted)  And  use 

GEORGE  W.    HUCJHES  CELEBRATED   FENS 
St.    Paul   Pen    Works,    Established    1843. 
Office.  377  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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WIDE  AWAKE  AGENTS 

Make  Big  Money — Be  Your  Own  Boss 


You  need  no  experience.    Our  line  sells  itself.    We 

have  the  most  complete,  fully  guaranteed,  line  of 
knives,  razors,  strops  and  cutlery  specialties. 
Golden  Rule  Knives  are  hand  forged,  made  of 
genuine  English  razor  steel.  We  will  put  any 
photo  or  lodge  emblem  on  one  side  of  the  trans- 
parent handle  and  name  and  address  on  the  other. 
Write  for  catalog  and  terms — exclusive  territory. 

GOLDEN  RULE  CUTLERY  CO.      -    -     554  W.  Lake  St.,  Dept^OO,  Chicago,  111. 


Piano   Tuning    Pays 

Learn  this  independent  profession  at  home 

Our   Patented   Tune-a-Phone   simplifies   learn- 
ing,    eliminates     guesswork,     assures     accuracy, 
Niles    Bryant    Making    Tests    of    True    with  or  without  a  knowledge  of  music.    You  can 
Tone  by  Tune-a-Phone.  earn    $5   to    $15    a   day   and   regulate  your   own 

hours. 
We  furnish  Action  Model  and  Tools.     Diploma,  granted.   Guaranteed  as  represented 
or  money  refunded.    Indorsed  by  highest  authorities. 

A  graduate  writes:  "I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  the  great  benefits  derived  from 
your  course.  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  $1,000.00.  I  find  it  easy  to  make  as  high 
as   $17.50  in  one  day."    Write  for  Free  book. 

Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning,  239  Art  Institute,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


AGENTS,  $24  WEEK  SIoBe 


R.  M.  King  Made  $45  in  6  Days 


IS 


Forged  Steel.  Patented.  Low  priced. 
Sells  to  auto  owners,  farmers,  me- 
chanics in  the  shops  and  the  home. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  No  competition. 
Sales  easy.  One  agent  in  Essex 
County,  N.  T.,  after  a  6  days'  can- 
vass ordered  100  tools.  His  profit 
$100.00.  Big  snap  for  agents.  Ten- 
inch  sample  to  workers. 

WRITE    AT   ONCE. 


IN  ONE 

THOMAS   TOOL   CO.,   2490  West   Street,  Dayton,   Ohio. 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 

fe.  $25.00  A  WEEK 


£§^1^  If  you  are  tired  of  drudging  for  others, 
iJgjife;'  get  into  the  Mail  Order  business  and  be- 
feggag?!  come  independent.  You  can  have  a  big 
money  income  by  mail.  We 
show  you  ihow.  Furnish  every- 
thing. Begin  on  spare  time. 
Experience  unnecessary.  No 
canvassing.  Rich  returns. 
Write  to-day  for  our  free 
book  "MAIL  ORDER  SUC- 
CESS." 


PEASE   MFG.  CO.,   Inc.  Dept.  cc 
70  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BC/VS  THIS 'vrfmriVWNG  \PRESS 


The"Ideal 


jj 


is    an    absolutely    practical 

printing   press,    suitable   for 

store,    office  or  home.     It's 

a      wonder — always      ready 

for     work.        Save     dealers' 

profits.       "Write     for    a    copy    of    our    free 

catalog    of    printing    presses    and   supplies. 

IDEAL  PRESS  CO. 

Dept.  W.  A.   2011  N.   Lawndale  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Mail  Order  Business!! 


BIG  MONEY  FOR  YOU 
IN  THE 


The  bifr-naoney  business  of  this  age — and  by  far  the  most  interesting: 
and  most  fascinating  business  ever  known — is  the  modern  business 
of  selling  by  mail.  Here  is  the  one  business  of  great  promise  which 
can  be  started  by  young  and  old,  experienced  or  inexperienced  in 
city,  town  or  country,  with  only  a  few  dollars  or  with  thousands — 
and  it  is  a  business  which  offers  surer  and  greater  rewards  for  the 
time,  money  and  effort  invested  in  its  upbuilding  than  any  business 
I   have  ever   known! 

SELL     ANYTHING    BY    MAIL 

JVEW  'parcel,  post  ados'  millions  of 

MAIL-ORDER       IHTyERS        EVERYWHERE! 

There  is  practically  nothing  that  cannot  be  successfully  sold  by  mail. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  sent  through  the  mails  every  month  in  the 
purchase  of  practically  every  commodity  and  every  class  and  kind  of 
professional  service.  The  statement  has  been  made  by  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  mail-order  advertisers  that  the  new  Parcel  Post  has  put 
the  mail-order  dealer  in  direct  touch  with  at  least  20  million  ad- 
ditional buyers.  JUST  IMAGINE  WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  THE 
MAIL-ORDER  BUSINESS  !  Right  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  learn  of 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  mail-order  business  and  to  get  ready 
to  launch  a  business  of  your  own  and  get  your  share  of  the  millions 
that  are  being  made  in  the  business  of  selling  by  mail! 

"How  to  Make   Money  In     ET~  CZ>  ET  CT  I 
the  Mail  Order  Business"      •        r\   C-.  C  I 

If  you  want  to  start  a  mail-order  business  and  start  right  you  should  send  at  once  for  a  copy  of 
my  free  booklet  telling  about  the  great  money-making  possibilities  of  the  mail-order  business  and 
how  ambitious  men  and  women  anywhere  may  quickly  master  the  principles  of  successful  selling 
by  mail  and  build  an  independent  money-making  business.  My  proposition,  my  plans,  and  my  j 
methods  are  absolutely  NEW — just  what  YOU  have  been  wishing  for.  Don't  lose  any  time  in 
getting  YOUR  maii-order  business  started.    Write  me  to-day.    Address 

RANDOLPH  ROSE  MAIL  ORDER  SCHOOL  Chatifn.E.°gsae,  ll^ee 

1(W»     /TN  POST  AGE 
"B-v^''    V     OR     COIN 

Either  The  Complete  Camper's  Manual.  The  Complete  Fisherman's 
and  Angler's  Manual.  The  Complete  Sportsman's  Manual  and  Trap- 
per's Guide  or  the  Big  Game  Hunter's  Manual. 

We  manufacture  the  celebrated  Gold  Medal  Camp  Furniture, 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy.  In  addition  to  our 
Cots,  of  which  we  have  furnished  2  50,000  for  the  army,  our  Tables, 
Chairs  and  Bath  Tubs  have  been  adopted  by  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  Army.    _  art.  &>s  vdhs  

We  manufacture   Complete  iCamp  Out-     ^8L:'^rT    '  - ""—^^^^^^■l^k^ 

fits  and  sel'l   our  product  through  dealers.  ■     -  *   '      '     ■  ■'■tesSr 

We  solicit  correspondence.    CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


)  FOR  140-PAGE  BOOK 


GOLD  MEDAL  CAMP 

FURNITURE  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT.  W..  RACINE.  WIS..  V.  S.  A. 


GAMRKKTWilO  S\WPOWC  OW.RHMJF  A.tOH 


^UUSUHXaFTP 
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fteaven 

and 

neir 


I'rof.  John  Wright  Buekham,  D.  D.,  1'acific  Theological  Seminary, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  says  in  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW:  "Coming  to 
visions  and  revelations,  the  reader  of  mystical  literature  halts,  im- 
prest, before  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  whose  message, 
especially  in  Heaven  and  Hell,  his  found  so  tmany  groping  hearts  in 
their    hour   of    darkness,    and    brought    a    clearness    of    vision    and   a 


comfort   which  mere   vagaries  could   not  permanently    produce." 

Swedenborg'e  work  "HEAVEN  AND  HELL."       400  pages, 
paid  for   15   cents. 

PASTOR      LANDENBERGER 
Windsor    Place.   St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Post- 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
When  Your  EYES  Need  Care 


Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye, 
Murine   Eye   Remedy    Co..    Chicago. 


Sold  by 
Your   Druggist. 


b'jo 


ALWAYS  OPEN 
ALWAYS  HELPFUL 
ALWAYS  EFFICIENT 

ALWAYS  CHOOSE  the  school  that  can  give  you  the  best  training; 
that  can  guarantee  you  a  position;  that  is  endorsed  by 
business  men.  AH  these  things — and  more — you  will 
find  at  the 


Drake  Business  School  inc 


154  NASSAU    ST.,  opp.  New  York  City  Hall 

Telephone  Beekman  2723 

SCHOOL  HOURS:  Day— 9:15  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 

Night — Any  time  after  5  P.  M. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOG 


A    REAL   TYPEWRITER 


American  Typewriter   Co.* 


The  Young  American 
Visible  Typewriter 

Hare  You  Seen  It? 

The  (latest  model  of  the  only  Typewriter 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Suitable  for 
home  use  or  a  smalil  business.  So  simple 
a  child  can  operate  it.  Portable,  weighs 
but  two  pounds.  Universal  Keyboard  ar- 
rangement of  letters. 

Every  boy  and  gir.l  should  know  Ihow  to 
use  a  Typewriter. 

EDUCATE  YOUR  CHILDREN  AT  HOME 

Sent  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  $ 5. 

We  also  manufacture  high  speed  Type- 
Writers  from   $25   to   $100. 

264  Broadway.  New  York  City 


ig  Farms 


A.    Strout 


Station  2713 


throughout  17  States ;  one  acre  to 
1,000  acres,  $500  to  $25,000  ;  many 
with  live  stock,  machinery,  tools, 
crops,  and  even  household  furniture 
included.  Send  for  big,  free  illus- 
1  trated  list  of  bargains. 

Farm    Agency 

47  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


BERGER  &  WIRTH,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  LITHOGRAPHIC   &   PRINTING 

INKS 

Office  and  Factory  58-60  Columbia  Heights,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York 


COLLOTYPE, 
COVER. 

COPPERPLATE, 


FINE 

DRY 

COLORS 
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Lincoln  Freie  Presse,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

THE    GREAT    NATIONAL    GERMAN    WEEKLY. 

Everywhere  there  are  Germans,  and  everywhere  you  will  find  the  Lincoln  Frele 
Presse.  Our  biggest  circulation  is  in  the  prosperous  agricultural  States  of  the  Middle 
West — Iowa,  "Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  lexas,  Illinois,  Kansas,  etc.,  ranking 
in  the  order  named.  In  these  States  we  go  to  nearly  every  post-.office  and  cover  the 
rural  settlements  thoroughly.  Our  circulation  during  the  last  twelve  months  has 
averaged  over  "|   €^  fi*     tfl|fl"H"fc 

Flat  Rate  35  Cents  Per  Line. 

Our   Advertising:   Clients  Say  It  Is  a  Business   Bringer.      Try   It! 
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FARQUHAR  FARM  MACHINERY 

—The  Kind  You'll  Eventually  Buy— 


. 


The  1915  Farquhar  line  is  the 
result  of  59  years'  manufacturing 
experience.  "With  expert  designers 
efficient  mechanics  and  modern 
shop  equipment,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  the  latest  improved  labor  sav- 
ing- goods  at  most  attractive  prices. 

Farquhar  products  are  divided 
into  three  classes:  Heavy  Ma- 
chinery, Implements  and  Hydraulic 
Presses.-       Included     under     Heavy 


Machinery  are  Engines,  Boilers.  Saw- 
Mills,  Threshers,  Steam  and  Gas 
Tractors.  Our  Implement  line  con- 
sists of  Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills, 
Corn  Planters  and  Shel'lers,  Har- 
rows, Cultivators,  Feed  Grinders,  etc. 
Besides  Hydraulic  Cider  and  Wine 
Presses  we  also  build  all  kinds  of 
Veneer   and    Special    Outfits. 

Each  of  the  above  lines  is  illus- 
trated and  fully  described  in  separ- 
ate Catalog.  Copy  of  any  or  all  of 
these  books  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
If  you're  wise  you  will  write  us  to- 
day. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 


BOX  711, 
YORK,  PENNA. 


ARTIFICIAL  HUMAN  EYES 
gHELLand  Full  Back  Reform  Eyes  made  to  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  carry  large  stock  of 
?SIt™  oani  Address  for  particulars,  CHARLES 
FRIED  86  E.  23d  St.,  near  4th  Ave..  New  York 
City,   N.  Y. 

Write*     for    Booklet      NA/ 


New  York  Camera  Exchange 

J.  H.  ANDREWS,  Proprietor 

Our    Ru<Unf*<SC      ^    buyin£>    selling    and     exchanging 
VUr     £>USineSS       Cameras  and  Lenses. 

Your  Business  ££"£  thfpC can  ?AV?  M?N?Y>  get  Vat^Tu 

neea   ln   the   -Photographic  Supply   line  aM  nWT?<3T 

GOODS      LndVe/°U/rr  10;°  5?  Per-Cent-  «  ^rices  °* ^er  dealers ^NEW 
GOODS.     Send  2-cent  stamp  for  Bargain  List,  and  mention  "World  Almanac  '' 

Telephone  2387  Beekman,  Dept.  A.      109   FULTON  STREET 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
When  Your  EYES  Need  Care 


Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye, 
Murine   Eye   Remedy   Co.,    Chicago. 


Sold  by 
Your   Druggist. 
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FruiHVeesJerryPlants^ 

Flowering  Shrubs 

Sold  Direct  from  the  Nursery  to 
the  Planter  at  Wholesale  Prices 

All  best  varieties :    Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Quince,  Berries,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Per- 
ennial Plants,  Shade  Trees.      Stock  of  the 
best  possible  quality,  free  from  dis- 
,    .  ease,  hardy,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Our  trees  are  grown  at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet 

which  makes  them  hardy  and  insures  suc- 
cess when  planted  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   Our  Nurseries  are  located  in  Dansville, 
Livingston  County,  New  York  State,   at   the 
head  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  which  is  famous 
for  the  fine  quality  fruit  trees  it  has  produced 
for  the  last  half  century.   Expert  horticulturists 
have  declared  that  the   soil   in   our  location   is 
adapted  to  the  raising   of  the   best  Apple,   Pear, 
Peach  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Furnished  with  the  Best  Root  Systems  and 
Having  the  Greatest  Amount  of  Vitality 
of  any  in  the  United  States.    It  is  a  fact  that  more  than 
seven  million  fruit  trees  are  sent  out  from  this  section 

each  year. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  two  specimens 
of  our  tw™™  ar-old  budded  Apple  trees.  The  variety  here 
pictured  ?s  th.e  famous  market  sort  Baldwin  Note  the 
abundance  of  strong,  fibrous  roots;  clean,  straight  bodies 
,nd  well  branched I  tops.  These  trees  are  budded  on  whole 
?oot To  the  best  French  Apple  seedlings;  which  insures 
their'  being  absolutely  free  from  disease,  We  grow  hun- 
irPd/of  thousands  of  trees  of  this  variety  as  well  as 
seventy  other "kinds  of  Apple  and  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  other  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Send  Us  a  List  of  Your   Wants  for 
Special  Wholesale  Prices 

FREIGHT  PAID 

Secure  Varieties  Now— Pay  in  Spring 


Catalog 
FREE 

You  vrill  find 
this     book     a 
valuable  s  u  g  - 
tion    in    plant- 
ing,     and      dif- 
ferent      from 
ordinary       cata- 
logs   in    several 
respects.        Our 
tree    varieties 
and  our  methods 
in    budding  and 
growing   are  dif- 
ferent,   and  our 
catalog  explains 
why  they  are  dif- 
ferent.       Write 
for  it  TO-DAY.        Jfc£ 


\ 


Buy  direct  from  the  nursery  and  save  50*> 
In  agents'  commissions  and  expenses.  Write 
to-day  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  save 


.    „    -.     **  -  #t     money. 
Two-Year  Apple  Buds,  l>- »  it. 

DENTON,     WILLIAMS    &     DEXTJN 


lOO  ELM  STREET.  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 
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Wholesale  Nurseries 


A  square  meal  for  your  dog  and  a  square  deal  for  your  pocketbook 


tiKE/r 


IF  YOU  FEED 


SPRATT'S 

§  Dog  Cakes  and   Puppy 

Biscuits 

^M/5-T^  ^^  Reject  Imitations. 

There  are  No  Foods  as  Good  as  Spratt's 

We  recommend  SPRATT'S   "MOLLICODDLES"  for  Toys,   Dainty 

Feeders,  Pekingese,  etc. 

Write  for  samples  and  send  2c  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture."  which  contains 
valuable  information  on  kennel  management,  feeding,  etc. 

SPRATT'S  PATENT  LIMITED 

Factory  and  chief  offices  at  NEWARK,  >N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cat; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Montreal,  Can.  New  England  Agency,  Boston, 
Mass.     Factories  also  in  England  and  Germany. 


TU  RES  LIGHT! 

FOR  UGHT/ft?  C/rYAfB  COVHTfirt  T?~ 
MOMCS.srOfiCS.  jt* Lis,  THUOCHFS  F.TC. 

BRiGHTEP*CHEAPERv? 

Tn  I  lures  Mf£C# 

~Z)   MlLWAUHCC    ^ 
vra/TC  fop 


\ 


LOTS  OF  FUN« 


Ventriloquist 
Double  Throat 

Fits  roof  of  mouth; 
always  in  visible;  great- 
est thing  yet.  Astonish 
and  mystify  your  friends. 
Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine 
like  a  puppy;  sing  like  a 
canary  and  imitate  birds 
and  beasts  of  the  field 
and  forest.  Loads  of  Fun. 
Wonderful  inven  t  i  o  n  . 
Thousands  sold.  Send  a 
dime  and  a  two  cent  stamp 
for  one  dozen. 

Double  Throat  Co.,  Dept.  W.  A.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Everywhere  in 
Central  New  York 
W.  E.  HEAD  FARM  AGENCY,  ARCADE,  UTICA,  N.Y. 


We  Sell  Farms 


Try   Murine   Eye    Remedy 


FOR 


Granulated  Eyelids 


Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye, 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co..   Chicago. 


Sold  at 
Your  Druggist's. 
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ThisBookFree 


It  leaves  nothing  to  guesswork.  Tells  how  to  Build 
and  Locate  a  Poultry  House  of  any  design  and  under 
all  conditions. 

Profitable  Poultry  and  Horticulture 

is  published  monthly  for  and  in  the  interest  of  Poultry 
Raisers,  by  Poultry  Raisers.     Every  line  .is  written  from, 
actual  experience.      Clean,  fresh  and  Original   contribu- 
tions on  Breeding,  Feeding.   Rearing  Toung.  Incubation, 
etc. 

Profitable  Poultry  and  Horticulture 
Champions  the  Business  Hen 

Fruit   growing  is  combined  with  Poultry  Raising,     as    it    is 
found  of  advantage  to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
TOM  BARRON'S  LECTURES  in  America  on  Breeding.  Feeding 
etc.  for  Egg  Production  are  a  feature.     Ihey  a.re  nuonshea  in 

SPECIAL,  OFFER— The6  vllua bfPbook  "Poultry  Houses."  the  back  issues  contain- 
ing: Barron's  Lectures  and  12  Months'  subscription  for  50  Cents.  

The  offer  of  the  back  issues  is  limited  to  the   supply  available. 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY 

Room  575 

29  Central  Street  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 


"S8S? 


TROMMER'S 

Finest  Bottled  Malt  Beers 

BREWED  FROM  THE  CHOICEST  BARLEY  MALT 
AND    FINEST  SELECTED   IMPORTED  HOPS 

Trommer's  Beer  Is  Bottled  at  the  Brewery 

John  F.  Trommer  lS? 

Bushwick  Avenue  and  Conway  Street 

Phone  1100  East  New  York.   Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT 


Locations  to  suit  all  purposes:  near 
Schools.  Railroads  and  Trolley  :  con- 
venient to  Markets,  &c.  Best  Farms 
at    lowest    prices.     Established    1870. 

Send   for   Catalog. 

Tryon  Farm  Agency 

Willimantic,  Conn. 


Superfluous   Hair 


Remover    Free!; 

An  Indian  discovery.  "SEE-. 
TI.VIIl-GO,"  positively  removes 
any     hairy     growth     instantly! 
Even  toughest,  most  wiry  hair 
imaginable.        Unlike    any 
other     preparation.        Re- 
lieves completely.    Germi- 
cidal and  antiseptic;  won't 
in.iure   or  irritate  tenderest 
skin.      Guaranteed     to    do. 
claimed.      Delicately  perfumed;  pleasant' 
use.     Free  trial  bottle,   in  plain  wrapper.! 
prove   its  merit.      Write   for  it;   send   2c: 
uos  t  el  fire 

MAKY    T.OT7TSE    WKIGTTT 
Pept.  504  E.  47th  St..  Chicago.  111. 
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TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN 
PEDOMETER 

Regulates    to    Step    and    Registers    Exact 
Distances;    Simple,    Accurate,    Durable. 

Indispensable   to   every   lover  of 
outdoor    sport,    and    especially    to 
those   who    lore   WALKING.     In- 
structive because  of  value  in  deter- 
mining distances;   a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.      It    furnishes    the 
true    solution    of   many   a 
disputed   Question   of   how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ous  points.     Best    of   all, 
it   is   a    wonderful   (health 
promoter    because    its    in- 
teresting  notations    afford 
real  incentive  for  WALK- 
INK*.     Whether  you   walk 
for     health,     business     or 
pleasure — anywhere,   every- 
'where,     the     AMERICAN 
Pedometer  tells  the  whole 
Illustration    y2    6ize.    story  of  just  how  far  you 

have     travelled. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

One  Hundred  Mile  Pedometer.  $1.50. 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN   PEDOMETER    CO. 

902  CHAPEL  ST..  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


IflUwIUAtYourHomsf  Ktt 

By  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  School 
of  Music  in  America — Established  1895 
Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Etc. 

Beginners  or  advanced  players.  One 
Lesson  Weekly.  Illustrations  make 
everything*  plain.  Only  expense  about 
2c.  per  day  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
music  used.  Write  for  FREE  booklet 
which  explains  everything  in  full. 

American  School  of  Music,  81  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chicago 


LEARN 
TELEGRAPHY 


Morse  and  Wireless.  Omnigrarft  sends  you  tele- 
graph messages  without  limit,  automatically.  Five 
styles.     $2.00  up.     Circular  Free. 

Oumigraph  Co.,  39  D,  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 
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LET  HIM  GIVE  YOU  A 

Real  Command 
of  English 

It  will  take  only  some  of  your  spare 
moments  at  home;  no*  repellent  grammar 
study;  each  lesson  as  clear  as  daylight, 
and  inspiring  to  toe  highest  degree.  Com- 
mence now — let  Grenville  Kleiser  teach 
you  through  his  Mail  Course  in  Practical 
English   and   Mental   Efficiency  how  to 


Stock   of 


Enlarge  Your 
Words — 

Use  the  Right  Word  in  the 

Right  Place- 
Write  Tactful,  Forceful 
Letters,  Advertisements, 
Stories,  Sermons,  etc. — 

Become  an  Engaging  Con- 
versationalist— 

Enter  Good  Society— 

Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power, 
and  Influence  in  Your 
Community. 

'Good  English  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  highest  success  in  life.  What  material 
benefit  is  it  to  have  good  ideas  if  you 
can  not  express  them  adequately — if  you 
can  not  make  others  see  them  as  you  do? 

SENT    FREE    BY    MAIL 

We  will  send  by  cmil  the  Booklet. 
"How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English,'5 
and  full  particulars  of  this  famous  Course. 
Xo  cost,  no  obligation  to  you.  A  post- 
card  request    TO-DAY   will   bring   it. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
Dept.  195  New  York  City 


A  Book  That  Every  Married 

Couple  Should  Own 

"THE  SCIENCE  OF  A  NEW  LIFE*' 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.  D. 

Contains  information  that  is  -worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  any 
married  couple  or  those  contemplating  marriage.  Endorsed  and 
recommended  by  tihe  leading-  medical  and  religious  critics  through- 
out   the    United    States.       Unfolds    the    secrets    of    a    happy    married 

vs£ «  life,  which  are  in  many  cases  learned  <too  late.    Note  a  few  of  the 

y*  lj  ■  chapters: 

PART  I.  Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at  Which  to  Marry.  The  Law  of  Choice.  Love 
Analyzed.  Qualities  the  Man  Should  Avoid  in  Choosing.  Qualities  the  Woman  Should  Avoid  in 
Choosing.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Generation  in  Woman.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  Generation  in  Man.  Amativeness:  Its  Use  and  Abuse.  The  Law  of  Continence.  Children:  Their 
Desirability.      The  Law   of  Genius. 

PART  II.  The  Conception  of  a  New  Life.  The  Physiology  of  Inter-Uterine  Growth.  Period  of 
Gestative  Influence.  Pregnancy:  Its  Signs  and  Duration.  Disorders  of  Pregnancy.  Confinement. 
Management  of  Mother  and  Child  after  Delivery.  Period  of  Nursing  Influence.  Diseases  Peculiar  to 
Women.  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Men.  Sterility  and  Impotence.  SUBJECTS  ON  WHICH  MORE 
MIGHT   BE   SAID.      A   Happy  Married  Life.     .How  Secured. 

This  book  is  8%x6  inches  in  size.  1*4  inches  thick,  and  contains  400  pages  fully 
illustrated.  Price  $3.00,  postpaid.  Eight-page  descriptive  circular  giving  full  and 
complete  table  of  contents  sent  free  'to  any  address. 

SPECIAL       OFFER 

* 

The  regular  price  of  "Science  of  New  Life"   is   $3.00.      In  order  to  introduce  this 
work    among    the    readers    of    THE    WORLD    ALMANAC    we    will,    for    a    limited    time, 
send     one     copy    only     to     any     address,      postage     prepaid,     upon     receipt     of     $2.00.   j 
Furthermore,   we  wjll   agree   to  refund  your  money  if,    within   10    days  of  the  receipt  of 
the   book,   you  find  it  is   not  worth  many  times  what  you   paid  for  it. 

Take  advantage  of  this  offer  to-day,  this  minute,  and  you  will  never  regret  doing  so.  i 

J.   S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   37  ROSE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

"Write  for  Catalogue  of  Useful  and    Popular  Books.  Mailed    Free   to   Any  Address. 


WANT  HAIR  GROWTH? 

$1.00  Box  Free  to  You. 


Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Koskott  Method 
for  the  hair  is  a  genuine,  scientific  one. 
We  will  send  you  a  DOLLAR  BOX  out 
of  the  Koskott  Triplex  Treatment  FREE. 
Our  method  is  directed  at  removing  the 
cause  of  baldness,  dandruff,  falling  hair  and 
grayness,  and  opening  the  dosed  follicles  so 
that  the  hair  roots  which  are  not  dead,  but 
CITUCD  dormant,  (like  a  tulip  ai  nnv 
LI  I  null  bulb  or  grass  seed  in  a  ol  DUA 
_,,  bottle)  given  fertility  _-_r 
\PX  find  a  chance  to  grow.  rnrr 
otA  Ours  is  the  Method  that  ■  l,ul" 
is  proposed  to  MAKE  GOOD,  and  clear 
scalp  of  dandruff,  stop  falling  hair  and 
to  promote  the  growth  of  now  hair.  We 
especially  want  you  to  answer  this  adv.  if 
you  have  wasted  time  and  money  in  liquids, 
washes,  soaps,  etc..  which  accomplished 
nothing.  Read  our  GUARANTEE.  We  want 
to  surprise  and  delight  you.  Send  only  10 
cents,  si'iver  or  stamps,  to  help  cover  adv. 
cost  and  we  will  mail  a  #1.00  Box  abso- 
lutely free,  with  interesting  book  postpaid. 
plain"  wrapper.  Address  KOSKOTT  LABOR- 
ATORY, JiiGD  Brouuwuy,  G5  7  E.  »w 
York,  :N.  Y. 


GYPSY 
Fortune    Teller 

and  Dream  Book 

Know  thy  future.  Will  you 
be  successful  in  Love,  -Mar- 
riage, Health,  Wealth  and 
Business  ':  Tells  fortunes 
by  all  .methods,  cards,  palm- 
istry, teacup,  Zodiaojogy, 
&c.  Gives  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days.  Interprets 
dreams.  A  larse  book  by 
mail  for  TEN  CENTS. 
Earn  money  telling  fortunes. 


Royal  Pub,  Co.,  Dept.  5,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 

IWasDeal25Years 


I  CAN  JfOW  HEAR 

with  these  soft, 
pliable,  artifi- 
cial ear  drums. 
I  wear  them  in 
my  ears  night 

and  day.  Tliev  .Medicated  EarT>rum 
are    perfect.lv    I'at.   Nov.  8,  1906, 
-comfortable.  No.  902783 

No  one  sees  them  in  my  ears?  Write 
me  and  I  will  tell  you  a  true  story 
— how  I  got  deaf  and  how  I  made 
myself  hear. 

g.  p.  way    Artificial  Ear  Drum  Company 

Address    GEO.    P.    WAY,    Manager 
117  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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Strengthen  Your 

Our  $1.50  Spring       d+£\*%, 

EXCERCISER   oOC 


Whole  Body 


10c  Additional  for  Postage  if  Sent 
Prepaid  to  Any  Part  of  the  U.  S. 

A  complete  home  gymnasium.  Exercises  every 
muscle  of  the  body.  Will  make  you  strong  and  build 
you  up  if  used  regularly.  Heavy  nickel-plated  spring — 
will  last  a  lifetime.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

We  carry  a  c®mpleteline  of  Sporting  Goods  of  every 
kind.     Also  Kodaks,  Victrolas  and  Bicycles. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices  of  any  article 
you  want. 


405 

Broadway 

New  York  City 


Broadway 

New  York  City 


OLD  COINS  WANTED 

We  pay  CASH  premiums  on  hundreds  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Coins.  All  U. 
S.  Laa'se  Copper  Cents.  %  cents,  2c.  Pieces.  3c.  Pieces.  2  0c.  Pieces  and 
Gold  Dollars  are  at  a  premium.  Some  coins  dated  as  late  as  189  4  are  at 
a  large  premium.  It  will  pay  you  to  keeD  all  mcney  dated  before  189  5 
until  you  see  copy  of  our  N«w  Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7,  which 
ishcnvs  prices  we  guarantee  to  pay  for  coins,  sent  postpaid  for  10  cents. 
Get   posted;    it   may   mean  your  fortune.  C.   F.   CLARKE   &    CO.,   Coin 

Dealers.    Box    24.    Le   Roy.    N.   Y. 


GET   ON   THE     O   T    A    f2*    C" 
VAUDEVILLE    W      I      r\  V^   E_ 

I  tell  you  how!  Fascinating1  pro- 
fession for  either  sex.  Big  salaries. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Splendid  en- 
gagements always  waiting.  Oppor- 
tunity for  travel.  Theatri- 
cal agents  and  authorities 
endorse  my  methods.  Thirty 
years'  experience  as  mana- 
ger and  performer.  Illus- 
trated book  "All  About 
Vaudeville,"  sent  7?REE. 
PBELEBIC  LA  DELLE, 
Sta.  145,  Jackson,  Mich. 


J  I 


Near  the    Consumers 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  BEST 

The  Choicest  for  Fruit  and  Garden 

Send   for   Free   Illustrated   Catalogue. 


IGREIN  &  COy 

100  6RBIN  BLDG       BUFFALO    N.Y.i 


THERE  IS  A  DISEASE 

The  name  is  not  often  printed.  However,  everybody  knows  what  it  is  and  those 
who  have  that  disease  use  Mercury,  Potash,  "606"  or  go  to  Hot  Springs  for 
treatment.  Have  you  that  disease?  If  so,  write  for  our  100-page  book  explaining 
how  to  obtain  a  quick  and  perfect  cure  without  danger  and  at  little  cost. 

Sec.  2,  1806  Olive  St.  SALVAR    CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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HYPNO 


Be     a     Hypnotist    and 
Make  Fun  and  Money! 

It  takes  but  a  few  hours  to  learn.  The  study 
is  both  easy  and  fascinating.  Hypnotism  is 
an  endless  scource  of  fun  and  wonder.  If 
you  know  how  to  hypnotize  you  can  perform 
some  of  the  most  marvellous  things  imagi- 
nable. You  can  do  a  hundred  amazing  things 
that  other  people  cannot  do.  Yoj  can  sur- 
prise your  friends  and  make  yourself  popu- 
lar. You  can  place  others  under  this  strange 
and  mystic  spell.  You  can  compel  them  to 
think,  act  and  feel  .iust  as  you  wish.  If  you 
want  to  make  money  you  can  do  so  by  giv- 
ing entertainments,  treating  diseases  or 
teaching  the  art  to  others.  Why  work  for 
others  when  you  may  master  this  money- 
making    profession    so    easily?     Investigate 


now!  You  may  learn  at  your  own  home.  I  will 
send  you  my  free  treatise  for  the  asking. 
It  tells  you  about  Hypnotism  and  how  you 
may  easily  learn  it.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated and  is  written  in  a  simple  style  easi- 
ly understood  by  all.  Anybody  may  learn 
from  it  of  how  the  hypnotic  spell  sways 
the  will  of  its  subjects,  heals  the  sick,  re- 
forms the  degraded,  overcomes  bashful- 
ness.  helps  to  trade  or  position,  amuses  an 
audience  for  profit,  and  gains  for  the  op- 
erator himself  courage,  will-power  and  a 
means  to  health,  wealth  and  happiness.  It 
also  treats  fully  on  Personal  Magnetism 
and  kindred  subjects.  Remember,  this 
treatise  is  absolutely  free.  Simply  write  for 
it.  and  it  wild  be  sent  by  next  mail,  all 
charges  paid.  Don't  send  any  money  or 
stamps,  but  send  your  name  and  address 
to-day.  Addrpss: 
M.  D.  BETTS.  Dept.  r?20.  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Are 


You  Timid  or  Self-Conscious? 

Do  you  blush,  lose  your  nerve  and 
come  confused  easily?  Are  you  bashful  and  unsuc- 
cessful in  love,  social  or  business  affairs?  Our  il- 
lustrated FREE  TREATISE  tells  how  these  faults 
may  be  promptly  and  permanently  overcome. 
Write  for  it  TO-DAY. 
The   Research   Institute,  Sta.  0.  Jackson,  Mich. 

VENTRILOQUISM 

Itevealed!  YOU  may  do  it!  Any  boy  or  man  may 
learn  at  home.  Small  cost.  Mystify  your  friends 
and  make  yourself  poindar,  Make  fun  ana  money. 
Iljtwtrated  TRWATJHiE  and  full  particiT.tts  I'KKK. 
Address  THE  RETTS  CO..  Sta.  4.  Jackson.  Mich. 


Great  Typewriter  Offer ! 
Free  Trial !    Half  Prjce ! 


Don't  buy  any  type- 
writer—  don't  even 
rent  one — until  you 
learn  how  you  can  get 
a  genuine  Oliver  No. 
3  Machine,  fresh  from 
the  factory,  with  com- 
plete outfit,  on  FREE 
TRIAL! 


We  sell  nearly  1,000 
typewriters     a     month    Genuine   Oliver  No. 


on  credit.  13c  a  day 
will  make  you  owner 
of  a  speedy  Oliver. 
Cheaper  than  rent. 
Use  it  while  you  pay. 
Ironclad  qua'lity  guar- 
antee. 


3  Model 

Visible  writing,  uni- 
versal keyboard, 
unlimited  speed, 
downward  stroke 
of  typebans.  light 
touch. 


Write  for  Plan! 

We  sell  by  mai'l  only.  Surprisingly  ilow 
price  and  easy  terms.  Write  us  to-day — 
a  postcard  will  do — and  get  full  details 
without  obligations. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING 

SYNDICATE 
166-S  72  N.  Michigan  Boulevard.  Chicago 


$3000  YEARLY 


YOUR  OWN  BACK  YARD  ENOUGH. 
No  Ginseng,  Mushroom  dope !  New  In- 
dustry now  making  a  few  "wise"  ones 
rich.  ROOM  FOR  THOUSANDS  MORE. 
P.  and  S.  F.  Maerazine  with  EDITOR'S 
SPECIAL  LETTER  explains,  starts  you. 
Current  issue,  including  this  letter  of 
instructions,    10   cents. 

MARK  WALTER,  Publisher 

5  5  Hanselman  Bldg.      Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


^3000 


LOOK 


Don't 
Miss  It 


..bnderfnl 
Instrument 
Get  yours  (NOW.  Nine 
penarate  articles  in  one. 
Lots  of  fim.  Odd.  curious  and  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  very  useful.  It  is  an  Opera  <;: 
Stereoscope,  •Compass.  Microscope,  Pocket  Mirror, 
Burning  Lens,  Reading  Glass,  Telescope  and  Laryn- 
goscojie  all  in  one.  Folds  up  to  fit  the  pocket. 
Bi  inething  great.  Don't  mLss  it,  Sent  with  illus- 
trated  in st  met  ions  by   mail   for  only   50  cents. 

Fargo  Nlne-in-One  Co.,  Dept.  W.  A.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

BEST  QUALITY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

and       Barred 

Plymouth 
Rocks 

WHY  EXPERI- 
MENT IN  HATCH- 
ING when  you  can 
buy  strong,  healthy 
chicks,  delivered  in 
prime  condition,  at 
less  expense  and 
with  no  trouble? 

THE  BEST  EVIDENCE  of  the  super- 
ior quality  of  Kerr's  Chicks  is  the  im- 
mense demand  for  them.  This  has  come 
about  solely  because  of  the  splendid  sat- 
isfaction given  customers.  MY  BOOK- 
LET TO  YOU  will  prove  the  advantage 
in  buying  chicks.  Write  for  it  now.  It 
is  Free. 

RICHARD  A.  KERR 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


RutT  INSURE 
arms  Income 


Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes 

NEW  YORK  STATE  EXCELS 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated   Catalogue 


GREIN  &GO 

(NBLDG       BUFFALO,  NX 


CIDER  PRESSES 

You  can   earn  money  -wherever 
ipples   grow    if    you    own    a 
Monarch.     A  Monarch  gets 
all   the   cider — you   have 
satisfied  custom 
ers.      We   also  make 
apple-butter    cook, 
ers  and  evapora- 
ters. 

Write  for 
FREE 
Catalog,  1915 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  Ltd,,  Box  17 1 1 ,  York,  Pa. 


Send  for 

Catalog — ' 

FREE 

PotatoPlanten 

Profitable    for    the  large  or  small  grow- 
er.     Plants    potatoes    at    lowest    possi- 
ble cost.     One  man  operates  it.     Opens 
the    furrow — drops    the    seed    any    dis- 
tance   or  depth   required — puts   on   fer- 
tilizer   (if   wanted) — covers   up — marks 
the    next    row.         Accurate,    automatic 
and    dependable.       Sold    with    or   with- 
out Fertilizer  Attachment. 
Here's     why     you     should     select     the 
Eureka  Potato  Planter:   Furrow  Open- 
ing Plow  is   directly  under  the  axle — 
that  means  uniform 
depth   at    aill    times. 
The    seed    drops    in 
sight        of        driver. 
Steel    and  malleable 
construction     makes 
long     life     and     few 
repairs.        Made      in 
three   sizes — for  one 
or   two  rows. 


Write  for  Free 


Catalog 
-Mulch er  and  Seeder 

A    mulcher.    smoothing    harrow,    culti- 
vator,   weeder   and   seeder — all    in   one. ' 
Forms  dust  mulch — a  blanket  of  loose 
soil — preventing     soil      hardening     and 
moisture      escaping.       Increases      yield 
of    corn,     potatoes,     oats,     wheat,     etc. 
Kills   weeds.      Has   flat  teeth,   especially 
adapted    to    form    mulch.       Lever    and 
pressure  spring  control  depth  of  teeth, 
Sold   with   or  without 
seeding       boxes       foa* 
grass     seed,      alfalfa, 
oats.    etc.   Teeth   cov- 
er the  seed.      Adapt- 
ed   for   a    large    vari- 
ety  of   work.       Three 
sizes,    8.    10    and    12 
feet.     Shipment   from 
branch   near   you. 


Write  for  Free 
Catalog 

IVIo\A/or 

This  machine  has  the  one  right  cutting  principle 
— centre  draft.  Cutter  bar  is  directly  in  front 
of  wheels — mows  back  and  forth  on  one  side 
of  field  in  any  direction.  No  side  draft.  Cut 
crop  is  left  in  standing  position  and  cures 
midly.  One-third  saving  in  time  and  labor. 
The  Eureka  Mower  abolishes  tedding  and 
tram-ping  of  cut  crop.  It's  the  ideal  mower 
for  orchard  and  working  between  rows.  Will 
cut  weeds  in  pastures  and  brush  that  no 
other  mower  'will  handle.  5  sizes  for  one  or 
two  horses.  46  years  on  the  market.  Ma- 
chines bought  30  years  ago.  and  used  every 
year,  still  in  use. 
Prompt  shipments. 
Write   to-day. 

EIREKA 
MOWER     CO., 

Box  710, 
TTTICA.  N.  Y. 
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EASY  WAYS  TO 
EARN  MONEY 

My  Free  Book  Tells  How 


Six  Easy  Ways 
To  Earn  Money 


lanicuitm 


i  & 


Hundreds  of  women  who  wrote  for  this  free   book  are 

now  earning-  from 

$15  to  $50  per  Week 

in  a  refined  profession.  This  free  book  tells  all  about 
Beauty  Culture  and  how  I  teach  women  in  their  own 
homes,  by  mail,  to  become  expert  operators  in 


kdlp 

Ireatment 


Manicuring 
Hair  Dressing 
Marcel  Waving 


Scalp  Treatment 
Facial  Massage 

Shampooing 


:acial 


';    f  Marcel 


W~< 


Also  removal  of    superfluous    hair,    reduction    of    double 
chins,   development  of   sunken   cheeks  or  neck,   removal   of 
wrinkles,  etc.     Also  women  are  taught  how  to    make    cold  I 
creams,  massage  creams,  hair  tonics,  and  many  other  toilet 
preparations   which   can   be   sold  at  large   profits   through  | 
stores  and  agents. 

Tour  Own  Business 

Tou  can  start  a  visiting  practice — working  by  appoint- 
ment in  your  patrons'  homes,  or  you  can  establish  a  parlor 
in  your  own  home.  Or  learn  for  your  own  personal  benefit 
— or  for  charity. 

This  profession  offers  unlimited  opportunities  for  am- 
bitious women  (any  age,  15  to  60),  to  earn  money.  The  de- 
mand for  expert  operators  is  growing  every  day.  My 
students  are  able  to  quickly  establish  a  pleasant,  lucrative 
practice — many  of  them  start  earning  money  before  they 
have  graduated. 

FREE  BOOK 

Don't  struggle  along  in  uncongenial  employment  with 
long  hours  and  short  pay.  Educate  yourself  in  this  profit- 
able profession  and  learn  to  do  work  that  has  little 
competition.  Isn't  it  better  to  spend  a  few  hours  a  day 
and  qualify  yourself  to  do  work  that  every  one  else  can- 
not do?  The  field  is  large.  You  will  be  surprised  when  you 
see  what  a  great  demand  there  is  for  this  work,  even  in  the 
very  small  places.  Write  to-day  for  this  free  book — a  post- 
card will  do.     Correspondence  confidential.     Address: 

ELIZABETH  KING 
50A,  Station  F,  New  York  City 

NOTE — This  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  readers  who  have  a  little  spare  time. 
Fascinating,  profitable  home  employment.     Read  Miss  King's  free  book. 
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BUY  AT   WHOLESALE 


prices    save    y 

4.85 


m 


As  a  sample  of  how  our  wholesale 
prices    save    yon    monev.    send    us 
for     this     18-size 
7-jewel      \V  a  1  - 
tham     open    face 
Watch    in   a    20- 
year  case — or  pay 
$9  for  the  same  watch  elsewhere. 
16-size.     §5.95;    6-size.   $4.95. 
'/affl        Note:  A   "7-Jewel  Waltham," 
'f/    not    a    *'7-Jewel    Watch."    which 
might  mean   any   kind  of  a   "pig 
in  a   poke." 

Money     Back     if     Dissatis- 
fied. 

Send    2c    stamp    for    valuable, 
money-saving        "100   Bargain 

List"  with  confidential  whole 
sale  prices  on  watches,  diamonds, 
jewelry. 

We  sell  you  the  watch  we  ad 
vertise.    not   something   better    oi 
just    as    good.     We   sell    entirely 
by  .mail,  to  dealers  or  any  one  else. 

KELLEHER  BROS.  &  SULLIVAN, 
74-A  Front  St..  Worcester,     Mass. 
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WHAT  15e  WILL  DO 

The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  will  bring  you  the  Path* 
finder  lor  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  anillustrat- 
ed  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  Nationi 
a  paper  that  gives  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  thattells  the 
truth  and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  22d  year.  This  paper  fills 
the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  Si  a  year.  II 
you  wantto  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at 
the  least  expense  of  time  or  monev. this  isyour  means.  K 
you  want  a  paper  in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  en- 
tertaining, wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would 
appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly, 
briefly— here  it  is  at  last  Send  only  ISc  to  show  that  you 
might  tike  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder 
on  probation  13  weeks  The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are 
glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends.  Address 
THE  PATHFINDER,    Box    IV,  Washington.    D.  C. 


New  York 

FARMS 

200   Rare  Values 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE 

GEO.    G.    GOODELLE 

46  Linden  Street,       Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  "Koven"  Oily  Waste  Cans 
are  made  to  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  all  Underwrit- 
ing Boards  in  the  United  States. 
We  manufacture  tanks  and  spe- 
cial sheet  steel,  sheet  iron  and 
copper  work  for  all  industries. 


L.  0.  Koven  &  Bro. 

50  CLIFF  STREET 
New  York 
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$1.50  Worth  for  25  Cents! 

Old  Secrets  and  New  Discoveries 

This  book  is  a  combination  of  six  books,  formerly  nub- 
lished  at  2  5  cents  per  copy,  under  the  following  titles;  (1) 
Old  Secrets;  (2)  Secrets  for  Farmers ;  (3)  Preserving  Secrets; 
(4)  Manufacturing  Secrets;  (5)  Secrets  for  the  Housewife, 
and  <<>)  The  Secret  of  Money  Getting  by  P.  T.  Barnum. 
This  Book  Tells  how  to  make  persons  at  a  distance  think  of 
you — something  all  lovers  should  know;  how  you  can 
charm  those  you  meet  and  make  them  love  you. 
It  Tells  how  Spiritualists  and  others  make  writing  appear  on 

the  arm  in  blood  characters. 
It  Tells  how  to  make  a  cheap  Galvanic  Battery ;  how  to  plate 
and  gild  without  a  battery;   how  to  make  a  candle   burn 
all  night;  how  to  make  a  clock  for  2  5  cents;   how  to  de- 
tect counterfeit  money;  how  to  banish,  and  prevent  mos- 
quitoes  from    biting;    how   to    make    yellow    butter    in    winter;    Secret   Writing   Ink; 
Cologne   Water;   Artificial  Honey;   how   to  cure   drunkenness  and   stammering. 
It  Tells  how  to  make  a  horse  look  badly  foundered,  to  make  a  horse  temporarily  lame, 
to   make  him   stand  by  his  food  and  not   eat  it,   to  cure  a  horse  from   the   crib  or 
sucking  wind,  to  cover  up  the  heaves,  how  to  make  him  seem  to  have  the  glanders, 
make  a  true-pulling  horse  balk,  to  nerve  a  lame  horse,  etc.    These  horse  secrets  are 
being  continually  sold  at  one  dollar  each. 
It  Tells  how  to  make  the  Eggs  of  Pharo's  Serpents,  from  which,  when  lighted,  though 
but  the  size  of  a  pea,  there  issues  a  coiling,  hissing  serpent  similar  to  a  real  serpent. 
It  Tells  how  to  perform  "Spirit  Masteries. "   which   have  astounded  so  many  audiences. 
A'so  many  other  wonderful   things  which  we  have  not  space  to  mention. 
OLD    SECRETS   AND    NEW    DISCOVERIES    contains    2  50    solid    pages   of  reading 
matter,  and  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  only  25  cents. 

J.  S.  OGILVIE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  371  ROSE  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Write  for  catalogue  of  useful  and  popular  books.    Mailed  free  to  any  address. 


New  Illustrated  Book  on 

BRUGLESS   HEALING 

( Mechano-T  herapy  ) 

FREE— -Not  one  cent  to  pay,  either 
now  or  later — no  obligation;  just 
your  simiple  request  brings 
you  this  valuable  Illus- 
trated Book  and  beauti- 
fully colored  anatomical 
irta  by  return  mail, 
Without  Cost. 
IE  YOC  WANT  TO 
EARN  $2,r>00  TO 
$<i,000  A  YEAR— 
If  you  want  an  established  profession  that  is  re- 
markably profitable — then  send  for  the  free  book 
and  charts  and  see  what  Drugless  Healing  has  to 
offer  YOU.  Remember— This  Offer  Is  Limited! 
Write  NOW  for  FREE  book  and  big  charts.  Get 
the  facts.     Send  letter  RIGHT   AWAY. 

American   College  of   Mechano-Therapy 
Dept.  950.         SI  W.  Randolph  St.         Ofcicago,  111. 


Royal  Book 


Jap. Rose  Bushes 

THREE  FOR  10  CENTS. 

We  xTl  yam  a  package  of  5 
rose  seed  and  guarantee  you  to 
get  at  least  3  bushes  from  the 
.">.  We  also  guarantee  that 
there  Tvill  be  roses  on  the 
bushes  in  8  weeks  from  the 
time  you  planted  them.  It 
may  not  seem  i>oss-ible,  but 
i  hoy  Wild,  BE  THERE.  Will 
<?row  in  the  house  in  winter  as 
.veil  as  in  summer.  R<>s<-s  all 
the  year  around.  Package  of 
seed  by  mail  only  TEN  Cents. 

Japanese   Rose   Seed   Co., 

Dept.   Z,   So.   Morwalk,  Conn. 


How  to  Make  Love 

(.NEW  BOOK)  Tells  how  to  Get 
Acquainted;  How  to  Begin 
Courtship;  How  to  Court  a 
Bashful  Girl;  to  Woo  a  Widow; 
to  Win  an  Heiress;  how  to  catch 
a  Rich  Bachelor;  how  to  man- 
age your  beau  to  make  him  pro- 
pose; how  to  make  your  fel- 
low or  girl  love  you;  what  to  do 
before  and  after  the  wedding. 
Tells  other  things  necessary  for 
Lovers  to  know.  Sample  copy 
by  mail,  10  cents. 
Co.,  Box  10,  So.  Norwalk.Qonn. 

GREAT 

PACKAGE 

of  Games, 

10  Cents 

Set  of  Dominoes,  Game  of  Airthors  (48  cards).  Full 
pac-K  of  Pinochle  cards,  Checkerboard.  Chess  board 
and  men,  Cribbage  b  >ard,  Fifteen  other  games.  In- 
structions go  with  all  games.  This  package  U 
;\7^h  .>L0o.  Our  price  by  mail  is  10  eta.  1'IKE 
.NOMDLTY  CO.,   Box  54,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

THROW  YOUR  VOICE! 

Into  the  next  room,  down  cellar,  un- 
der the  bed  or  anywhere.  Lot 
fun;  fool  vour  friends.  The  VKN- 
TRILoPHONK  is  a  little  instru- 
ment that  fits  into  the  mouth  and 
cannot  be  seen.  Boys  or  Girls  can 
use  it.  We  also  give  you  a  5J2-PAGE 
ROOK  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  on 
how  to  use  the  Ventrilophone  and 
on  the  ART  of  VKN-  -t  ft  ^»*c 
TRILOQUISM,  all  for  iv  Cl.»« 
Royal  Nov.  Co.,  Box  3,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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Rheumatism  Conquered 

I  say  that  I  can  conquer  rheumatism  with  a  simple 
home  treatment,  without  electrical  treatment,  stringent 
diet,  weakening-  baths,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  of  the  usual 
treatments  recommended  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism. 

Don't  shut  your  eyes  and  say  "impossible,"  but  put 
me  to  the  test. 

You  may  have  tried  everything-  you  ever  heard  of 
and  have  spent  your  money  right  and   left. 

I  say  "well  and  good;"  let  me  prove  my  claims 
without  expense  to  you.  Let  me  send  you,  without 
charge,  a  trial  treatment  of  Delano's  Rheumatic  Con- 
queror. I  am  willing  to  take  the  chance  and  surely  the 
test  wiill    tell. 

So  send  me  your  name  and  the  test  treatment  will  be 
sent  you  at  once.  When  I  send  you  this  I  will  write 
you  more  fully,  and  will  show  you  that  my  treatment 
is  not  only  for  banishing  rheumatism,  but  should  also 
cleanse  the  system  of  Uric  Acid  ana  give  great  benefit 
in   kidney  trouble  and  help   the   general   health. 

This  special  offer  will  not  be  held  open  indefinitely. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make  your  application 
quickly.  As  soon  as  this  discovery  becomes  better 
kncwn  I  shall  cease  sending  free  treatments  and  shaW 
then  charge  a  price  for  this  discovery  which  will  be  in 
proportion  to  its  great  value.  So  take  advantage  of 
„  .  this  great  offer  before  it  is  too  late. 

Free  from  Rheumatism  Remember,  the  test  costs  you  absolutely  nothing. 

F.     H.     DELANO 

403-B  Delano  Buildings  Syracuse,   N.   Y. 


FUNIS  LESSONS 
IN  HYPNOTISM 


BOOK  IS  FREE 


FHST5  COIU.GF  OF  HYPNOTISM 
.    CUTVQAND.  omu.5 


This  illustration  represents  the  cover  page  of  Flint's  marvelous 
book  on  hypnotism.  Flint  has  hypnotized  more  subjects  and 
taught  more  pupils  personally  than  any  other  man  lin  the  world. 
He  has  given  public  performances  for  the  last  3  5  years.  10.000 
of  these  books  will  be  given,  absolutely  free,  to  advertise  Flint's 
College  of  Hypnotism.  This  book  tells  how  to  cure  diseases  and 
bad  habits,  to  win  and  hold  the  love  and  affection  of  others,  to 
succeed  in  business  and  social  affairs,  to  gain  absolute  masterv 
of  yourself,  and  thus  improve  your  opportunities  for  success. 
The  book  is  yours  for  the  asking,  while  the  present  edition 
lasts.  .Write  for  it  to-day.  Send  no  money;  it  is  given  abso- 
lutely free.    HERBERT  L.  FLINT,  DePt.  "WA",  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  TRUE  FRIEND  TO  MANKIND  ™^f lZxtVla6illai 

A  ScHNoTER'S  SUSPENSORY  is  the  only  safeguard  against 
VARICOCELE,  RUPTURE,  &c  In  use  by  all  prominent  ATH- 
LETES, PROFESSIONAL  MEN,  BUSINESS  MEN,  POLICEMEN. 
FIREMEN,  LETTER  CARRIERS,  and  used  in  the  UNITED 
.STATES  ARMY  and  NAVY. 

Indorsed  by  prominent,  .physicians  and  surgeons  since  1870.  Also 
by  Authorities  on  Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture. 

We  are  specialists  in  SUSPENSORY  making  and  we  will  cheerfully 
give  you  any  information  regarding  VARICOCELE  and  RUPTURE. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  the  "GENUINE  SOHiNOTER'S  SUSPEN- 
SORY BANDAGES."  (Look  for  the  above  trade  mark.)  If  he  has 
not  our  make  in  stock,  and  refuses  to  get  it  for  you,  send  direct  to 
us  rind  we  will  mail  to  you  in  plain  wrapper  on  receipt  of  (price.  Plain 
sfcvte.  COTTON.  30c  and  40c:  LINEN,  50c:  SILK,  60c  and  75c;  A  and  N  STYLE,  no  elastic,  30c- 
ARMY  AIND  NAVY  STYLE,  with  lisle  elastic  belt  and  straps.  COTTON,  65c;  LINEN,  75c;  BEST 
SILK.   $1.  By  the  Pioneers  in  S"«nensorv  Making.  See  Pages    908-910-920 

Guaranteed  and  manu-      f     f      QfUMfYTT  I?      f^fS       (Headquarters)    523     6th.     Ave,, 

J  .  V.    O^niN \J  I  E-IS.     S^VJ.     near  31st  st„  New  York.  U,  S.  A. 


factuxed  solely  by  the 
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ALCOHOL 


AND 


NARCOTIC    DRUGS 

ARE 

POISONS 

Habitual  users  of  them  are  DISEASED  and  need  expert  medical  care 

with  proper  surroundings  as  much  as  if  they  suffered 

from  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Specialists  in  treating  drink  and  drug  habits  are  in  charge  of  the 

NORMYL     INSTITUTE, 
110  West  82d  Street,  New  York  City 

PHONE  SCHUYLER  6804. 

CALL,  PHONE  OR  WRITE  IN  CONFIDENCE  DAY  OR  NIGHT. 
DR.  GARRETT  N.  BANKER,  Resident  Physician. 


s 


NEW  ALMANAC 

WHEN  TO  PLANT  AND  HARVEST  BY  THE  MOON 

Predictions  about  Crops,  Weather.  Sickness.  Lucky 
Days.  Future  Events.  When  to  Transplant.  Trim 
Trees,  Set  Eggs.  Butcher  Meats.  Travel.  Write  Let 
ters.  Sign  Papers.  Seek  Business,  Ask  Favors,  bor- 
row Money.  Wean  Babies.  Take  Medicine.  Perform 
Surjjical    Operations   Successfully,    etc. 

»  to  Speculate.  Gain 
and  Make  Money 
for   Show   People,   Street  Ven  • 
Etc.     SEND    TEN    CENTS    "N 


A  Daily-  Guid< 

Knowledge 

Valuable  Information 
dors.  Office  Workers, 
POSTAGE    STAMPS. 


Prof.  J.  MACDONALD,  Atlas  Bldg.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Get  this  "Foxy  Grandpa"  and  "Hooligan"  squirt- 
button  to-day.  Every  one  will  notice  it  on  the 
lapel  of  your  coat  and  try  to  get  a  closer  look  at  it.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  ipress  the  bulb,  and  "Foxy  Grandpa"  will  squirt  a  fine  stream 
of  water  in  the  inquisitive  one's  face.  iXewest  joke  out.  Price  lfio. 
"Foxy  Grandpa'"  and  "Hooligan"  both  for  25c — 5  for  50c — 1  doz. 
#1.00 — Fountain    Fen    free    with   $1.00   order. 

C.VOHOO!     Make  the  whole  family  and  all  your  friends  "Sneeze 
their  heads  off"  without  knowing  why.     Harmless.    Sent  anywhere  for 
lOc     —8  for  25c. — 1  doz.  and  a  Fountain   I'en  for  OOc. 
AMERICAN  SUPPLY  CO..  Q2Q  Union  Street St.  Paul.  Minn. 


*3.75 


( 


MR.  PUNCHBOARD  MAN  —  S£t.,bSu52! 

extra  thin  model  Watch,  open  face.  S.  B.  &  B.,  plain 
polished,  gold  frame  dial  (green  background),  gold  filled 
guaranteed  case,  stamped  20  years,  only  JH3.75.  Order 
sample  today  (add  H5c.  for  parcel  portage).  Other  stem 
wind  watches  o3c.  up. 
.^^  ^—  We  art'  headquarters  for  Jewelry.   Silverware,   Clocks,   Cut 

Green  and      ^^**mm04U000^^  Ola**,     Knives,    Razors,     Auctioneers'    and    Streetmena    Sup- 

Gold  Dial.  plies      Write  for  catalog  Punchboard  and  Premium  Suggestions  (fr-e  to  dealers  only) 

JOS.  HAGN  &  COMPANY.  Wholesale  Jewelers.  Dept.  H.  C.  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago! 
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Save 
Money 

and  Get  the 
Natural 
Flavor — 

Bottle  Your 
Beer  with  a 
McKENNA    HOME  BOTTLER 

Everybody  knows  keg  beer  is  better 
and  costs  a  third  to  a  half  less  than 
bottled. 

THE  McKENNA  HOME  BOTTLER 
will  enable  you  to  bottle  one  or  more 
bottles  at  a  time,  just  as  you  need — 
the  beer  keeps  fresh  and  will  not  be- 
come flat. 

Witth  the  McKenna  Home  Bottler 
there  is  no  waste — no  fuss — no  muss. 
Thousands  of  these  bottlers  in  use  to- 
day. Price  at  your  hardware  or 
general  -store.  $1.75  each;  by  mail, 
direct,  $1.95  each. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded. 

McKenna  Bros.  Brass  Co. 

570  First  Avenue     -     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Columbia 

Portrait  &  Photo 

Enlarging  Company,  Inc. 

Pictures  enlarged  from  any  kind  of 
photograph  for  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals.    Write  for  booklet. 

138A  BOWERY,  N.  Y.  City 

Phone,  Spring  419  6  Estab.  18  89 


YEARS 
u  a  ran  teed 


^MEN— TRY    THIS    FINE    RAZOR 
SEND    NO    MONEY. 


Try  It  Ten  Days. 

-_      -  .  You    will    enjoy    the 

smoothest  and  easiest  shaves  of  your  life. 
After  trial,  if  pleased,  pay  our  FACTOR! 
-«  *  -  PEICE  of  $1.65.  and  -we  send  you 
FREE  our  SI  STROP  and  our  $1  HONE,  and  if 
you  do  us  a  favor  you  can  get  the  brush  and  mir- 
ror shown.  If  razor  doesn't  please,  just  return  at 
end  of  ten  davs.  CUT  OUT  THIS  ad.  and  just 
sav:  "I  accept  offer,  and  -will  repay  you  or  re 
turn  Razor  promptly."  MIDDLEBROOKS  CUT- 
LERY WORKS.  DJ8,   CHICAGO. 


LET  ME  REMOVE  YOUR 

GOITRE 

$2.50  TREATMENT  FREE 


If  I  could  meet  you  face  to  face  in  my  office 
and  tell  you  the  <many  cures  my  Goitre  Treat- 
ment has  i-nade,  you  wouldn't  continue  to  suffer 
and  be  disfigured  with  "Big  Neck."  You 
wouldn't  give  up  hope  because  of  past  failures. 
No,  you  would  get  my  treatment  immediately. 
I  can't  meet  every  goitre  sufferer  personally  but 
I  will  gladly  send  you  $2.50  worth  of  my  won- 
derful treatment  free  for  a  test.  It's  the  same 
treatment  that  is  curing  hundreds  of  cases  every' 
month,  and  I  believe  it  will  cure  you.  At  any 
rate,  is  it  not  worth  trying?  I  take  all  the 
risk.     Besides  I  stand  all  expense  of  the  trial. 

Don't  give  up  hope  because  of  past  failures. 
Most  of  my  patients  have  tried  everything,  but 
found  no  .permanent  relief  until  I  treated  them. 
Just  see  what  Miss  H.  Rebecca  Thomas  of  Lin- 
ville  Depot,  Va.,  writes  me:  "There  is  no  sign 
of  goitre  on  my  neck  now  and  I  only  took  one 
treatment.  My  general  health,  too,  is  fine.  No 
choking  or  disagreeable  feeling  in  my  throat.  I 
cannot  thank  you  enough  for  what  your  treatment 
did  for  me." 

Remember;  please,  my  $2.50  test  treatment  is 
free.  Simply  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  or 
write  taie  immediately. 

$2.50 FREE  Treatment  Coupon 


This  coupon,  when  filled  out  and  mailed 
with  10c  (stamps  or  silver)  to  Dr.  W.  T. 
Bobo,  661  Minty  Block,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
is  good  for  one  $2.50  Test  Treatment  FREE 
by  mail,  in  plain   package. 

Age?    

How  old  is  goitre yra. 

Nervous? Hands   tremble? 

Does  heart  beat   too   rapidly  ? 

Do  eyes  bulge  ? 

Health? 

Write  plainly. 


Name   . 
Address 
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STRENGTH  and   MUSCLE  CONSERVER  for  MEN  and  YOUTHS.      FOR     CYCLIST-, 
In  Athletics,   the  most  important  oar:-  of  the  body  to  protect  against  strains  are  FOOTBALL    AND 
the   Abdominal   \\  all9   and   .uu-s  IPS.      Also   the   cords  and    veins'  that  extend  below        BASEBALL 
the  Abdomen.     The  right  support  is  necessary  to  prevent  Rupture,    Varicocele,  &c.  PLAYERS. 

Avoid    ali    ill-shaped   or    colored    Supports — makeshifts    do 
more  harm  than  good. 

SCHNOTER'S     ATHLETIC     SUPPORTERS     or    JOCK- 
STRAPS  are  universally   used  by   Professional   and  Athletic 
(>eople   in   general.      For  Hci-se- 
men,       Racquet      and      Tennis 
Players,      Golfers.      Automobil- 
ists.    Aviators,    &c.     Ask   your 
dealer   ror    the    genuine 
"SCHNOTER'S" 
and     only     those     bearing    our 
trademark — T.     C.     S. — or     we 
will   send   direct   on    receipt  of 
price.      At  all  Druggists' 


Standard     Sizes. 
No.    9   Cotton,    50c. 
No.   9A    Linen,  75c. 
No.    10B    Silk,    90c. 


JL.UUK     ImjR     THIS 


TRADE 


ARK 


REGISTERED 

Beware    of    Imitations. 


No.  B2,  C.  Flan- 
nel Scro.  Support- 
er ;  regular  sizes, 
75c. :    specials,    f ; 


pioneer  Makers  of  Athletic  Supporters  and  Jock-Straps,  5*23  Sixth  Are.,   New  York,   N.  Y.,  U.  3.  A. 
ESTABLISHED   1870.      TELEPHONE   CONNECTION.      See   pages  9U5-9h~920 
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Any  Symptom!!99 


Blackburn^ 


Any  evmpfcora.  or  disease,  the  result  of  Constipation — so  many  are-— will 
yield  readily  to  the  valuable  medicines  contained  in  Blackburn's  Casca- 
Ro.val-Pills. 

Constipation  first,  then  Nausea. 
Biliousness,  with  Weakness.  Head- 
ache. Backache.  Languor.  Malaria, 
Kidney  and  Liver  Disorders.  Wom- 
anlv  Derangements.  Boils.  Pimples, 
Mental  Sluggishness.  Nervousness 
and  Sleeplessness. 

Get  well!  You  certainly  will  if 
you  takp  these  sweet,  little  Casca- 
Royal-Pills. 

All   Druggists— 10c.   2  5c. 
The  Blackburn  Products  Co.. 
Dayton,    Ohio. 


OVERCOME    CONSTIPATION. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  "606" 

Are  you  one  of  those  who  used  "60  6"  and  found  it  a  failure?  Have  you  been  to 
Hot  Springs  and.  returned  uncured?  Have  you  taken  the  Mercury  and  Potash  treat- 
ment and  obtained  only  temporary  relief?  Have  you  suffered  from  Blood  Poison. 
Rheumatism,  Locomotor  Ataxia,  Paralysis,  Eczema,  Catarrh,  Liver  or  Stomach 
trouble  or  Scrofula  without  being  benefited  by  the  treatment?  If  so.  write  for  our 
100-page  book  FREE,  showing  how  to  obtain  a  permanent  and  positive  cure.  All 
correspondence    strictly    confidential. 

The  G.  E.  GALLAGHER  MEDICINE  COMPANY 

Sec.  1,  1622  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PILES 


Cared  in  6  to  14  Days 


Your   druggista  .will    refund   money  if   Pazo 

Ointment    fails    to    cure   a. .y    case    of  1t.-h.ng, 

Blind,    Bleeding  or    Protruding   Piles  in   ti   to 

14   days,    50c.     If  druggis:    hasn't   it,  will   be 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

PARIS  MEDICINE  CO.,  2«24  PINE  STREET,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
When  Your  EYES  Need  Care 


Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye, 
Murine   Eye   Remedy   Co.,   Chicago. 


Sold  by 
Tour  Druggist. 


yes 


Where 
Is  Your 


? 


Rupture? 

If  You'll  Mark  Its 
Location  on  the  Be- 
low Diagram  and 
Send  It  In,  We  Will 
Mail  Treatment 

Absolutely  Free 

Thousands  Write   Us  of    Cures 

The  Rice  Method  has  brought  such  re^ 
markable  results  to  such  a  multitude 
of  former  rupture  sufferers,  that  it 
scarcely  needs  any  other  proof  of 
Its  value.    However,  we  are  always 
willing  to  prove  it  to  any  one  who 
may  be  interested,  and  the  best 
proof  is  an  actual  trial.     That's 
why  we  now  offer  you  absolutely 
free  of  charge  and  prepaid  a  trial 
treatment    to   show    what    this 
wonderful    method   can    do    in 
your   case.     Just  mark  (as  near 
as  you  can)  the  location  of  your 
rupture  on  this  diagram  of  a 
body,    marking   right    over 
the  type.    Send   this  to 
W.    S.    RICE,    47B 
Main  St.,  Adams, 
Right     >^.      New  York,       X      Left 
Leg        ^^    »*  once.       f  Leg 


There  is 
no  reason  in  the 
world  why   you 
should  continue  to 
suffer  the  discom- 
fort and  torture  of 
that  binding,  chafing  | 
truss  without  mak-  | 
ing    an    effort    to 
free    yourself 
from  its  slavery. 
Send   for   this 
free  treatment  \ 
today. 


You'll  never 
be  cured — and 
you'll  go 
through  life  with 
that  rupture  —  if 
you  don't  do  some- 
thing about  it.  "Why 
not,  at  least,  see 
what   this    free 
treatment  can  do 
for    you?     Send 
for   it   right 
away  —  this 
very  minute. 


CRUEL  PILES 

Delay  Often  Means  Surgery — 

Write  today  for  Dr.  Van  Vleck's 

Remedy  which  is  healing 

Thousands 

SENDS  $1  PACKAGE  TO  TRY  FREE 


''  MARK 

jiEGisTzxea 


Since  Dr.  Van  Vleck  found  his  'Genu- 
ine Relief  (3-fold  Absorption  Method) 
many  thousands  have  already  been  re- 
stored by  it  to  health  and  comfort — Why 
not  you?  You  know  the  risk  of  delay. 
We  know  what  our  great  3-fold  Absorp- 
tion Treatment  is  doing  for  sufferers  all 
over  the  globe,  then  why  not  sign  and  mail 
our  coupon  NOW?  Return  mail  will  bring 
the  Remedy,  prepaid,  in  plain  wrapper. 
Then,  after  testing  its  merits  yourself,  if 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  benefits  re- 
ceived, send  us  One  Dollar.  If  not.  you 
pay  nothing.  We  take  your  word.  We 
could  never  make  this  unconditional  offer 
if  we  hadn't  received  so  many  hundreds  of 
glad  letters  telling  ua  of  complete  cures  of 
Piles  by  Van  Vleck's  after  a'll  other  treat- 
ments had  failed,  even  after  30  and  40 
years  of  suffering.  We  know  its  value,  so. 
don't  wait,  but  send  the  coupon  at  once. 

.FREE  $1  COUPON. 

Good  for  $1  Package  of  Dr.  Van  Vleck's 
Complete  3-Fold  Treatment,  to  be  sent  Free 
on  Approval,   a3  explained  aibove,  to 


Name 


Address 


Mail  this  coupon  to-day  to  Dr.  Van  Vleck  Co., 
WA  13  Majestic  Bldg.,  Jackson.Micvh.  Return 
post  will  bring  <tbe  $1   Package  on  Trial. 


"There's  Relief  in  Every  Package." 
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Dr.  J.  E.  Cannaday 


"Let  Me  Tell  You 
This  Life  Story?" 

I  am  spending  my  life  on  just  one 
work — curing  Eczema.  My  free 
book  tells  you  haw  and  what  I  have 
done  far  thousands  as  I  can  do  for 
you. 

Eczema  can  be  cured  to  stay* 

and  when  I  say  cured  I  mean  just 
what  I  say,  C-U-R-E-D,  and  not 
merely  patched  for  a  while,  to 
return  worse  than  before.  Re- 
member I  make  this  broad  state-, 
ment  after  putting  12  years  of  my 
life  on  this  one  disease,  and 
handling  in  the  meantime  nearly 
a  half  million  cases  of  tliis  dread- 
ful disease.  Now  I  do  not  care  "What  all  you  have  used, 
nor  how  many  doctors  have  told  you  that  you  could  not 
be  cured — all  I  ask  is  just  a  chance  to  show  you  that  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  Let  me  take  your  case  as  a  regular  physician 
specialist  in  just  one  disease— CECZEM A— at  my  risk.  I  offer  you  ECZEMA  SALVATION— Instant 
relief — All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  me  about  vour  case  so  that  I'll  know  you  have  Eczema.  I 
refuse  all  other  diseases.  I  am  no  "cure-all"  and  don't  pretend  to  be.  If  you  will  but  send 
for  a  Free  Trial  of  my  mild,  soothing  treatment  you  will  be  more  convinced  in  a  day  than  i 
or  anyone  else  could  in  a  month's  time  tell  you  what  my  treatment  will  do  tor  you.  If. ymi  are 
disgusted  and  discouraged  I  dare  you  to  GIVE  ME  A  CHANCE  TO  PRO^  |J  Ml    CLAIMS. 

Get  My  FREE  TRIAL  Treatment     ften&S. 

Answer  this  offer  and  you  have  a  lifetime  of  future  happiness  to  grain— at  no 
risk.  I  want  to  hear  from  only  real  ECZEMA  sufferers  or  their  friends  and  I 
promise  you  all  the  best  there  is  in  me  and  my  treatment  to  CI  RE  \OL  or  you 
will  not  have  to  pay  me  a  penny  of  mv  small  fee.  I  charge  only  one  small  fee 
lf^£u  say  yourself  I  deserve  it  after  30  days.   WRITE  ME  NOW. 

I>R.  J.  E.   CANNADAY,  Eczema  Specialist,   307   Obi  »  Street.   SEDALIA,  MO. 
References?— Third   National  Bank,    Sedalia,   Mo.     Could  you  do  a   better  act  than   to  send 
this  notice  to  some  poor  sufferer  of  Eczema,   even   a  stranger  to   you  or  a  mend? 

=Man?s=bealth  fortified 

By  living  a  healthful,  active  life  and  assisting  nature  in  obviating  the  strains 
due  to  severe  phvsical  exercises  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  celebrated 
"SCHNOTER'S"  Army  and  Naw  Suspensory,  which  will  give  and  keep  you  in 
better  bodily  vigor  than  all  the  patent  medicines  that  were  ever  introduced  to  the 
public.  Ask  your  physician  about  this. 
Remember  these  words: 

"A  walk  of  a  mile  in  the  open  air 
Will  save  you  more  than  your  nickel  fare. 
For  in  Ood's  out-doors  the  air  is  good. 
It  will  clear  your  brain  and  redden  your  blood. 
And  bring  you  more  vigor  and  health  by  far 
Than  you  can  possibly  get  in   any  old  car." 
The  Genuine  Schnoter's  Suspensories  are  retailed  at    all  Druggists  .     Send  for 
descriptive  booklet.     By  the  Pioneers  in  Suspensory  making. 

J.  C.  SCHNOTER  CO.,  Suspensories, 


^pr>  pages  905-908-920  Established  1870.     Tel.  Conn. 


New  York,  X.  Y..  U.S.A. 
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Illinois  SportingGoods  Co. 

CARDSSLOOrJetk    DICES4.00|?; 

II i«rli  Class   Work   Only:  Manufacturers    and    Healers 

Club  Boom  Furniture  and  Pair  Ground  Goods 

CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

134    West    Lake    St.,    Chicago,    111. 


Try   Murine   Eye    Remedy 


tor 


Granulated  Eyelids 


Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye, 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sold  at 
Your  Druffjrfst's. 
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To  new  customers  only* 

HAYNEQ 

>   ■  BOTTLED-IN-BOND  ~ 

WHISKEY 

Full  >      Mm    l,0° 
I  quart/a        H  'PR 


Express  Charges  Paid 


HAYNEfc 
*hiskeV 

**•■■    *""  1 «_v 
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IF  you  have  never  tried  Hayner 
Whiskey,  try  it  now.  Mail  us 
this  ad  with  80  cents  in  stamps 
or  coin— and  we  will  send  you  a 
full  quart  bottle  of  Hayner  Pri- 
vate Stock  Bottled-In-Bond  Whis- 
key in  sealed  case— express 
charges  paid.  Its  a  Bottled-in- 
Bond  whiskey  of  the  finest  kind 
—sealed  with  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment's Green  Stamp  over  the 
cork— fully  aged,  full  100% 
proof,  full  measure— sure  to 
please  you  in  every  way.  You 
take  no  chances— we  are  one  of 
the  largest  Distillers  in  America 
—been  in  business  48  years- 
capital  $500,000.00.  Order  right 
now — order  more  than  one  quart 
if  you  like— goods  will  go  for- 
ward by  first  express. 

Orders  from  N.  Mex.,  Colo.,  Wyo.,  Mont., 
and  all  states  West  thereof  must  call  for 
$1.00  for  one  quart— express  paid.      28-W  A 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  32 

THE  HAYNER 
DISTILLING   CO, 

Write  our  nearest  office — 

Dayton,  0.    Washington,  D.  C.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Toledo,  0.    Boston,  Mass.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Springfield,  Ohio.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

St  Panl,  Mian.        Jacksonville,  FU. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

DUtttlery  at  Troy,  O.  Ettablished  1866 

Capital  f600.000.00  full  paid. 


Don't  Wear 
A  Truss ! 

After  Thirty  Years'  Experience  I  Have 

Produced  an  Appliance  for  Men, 

Women  or  Children  That 

Cures  Rupture. 

I  SEND   IT  ON  TRIAL. 

If  you  have  tried  most  everything  else,  come  to 
me.  Where  others  fail  is  where  I  have  my  great- 
est success.      Send  attached  coupon  to-day   and  I 


The  above  is  C.  E.  Brooks,  Inventor  of  the 

Appliance,   who   cured   himself  and  who 

is  now  giving:  others  the  benefit  of  his 

experience.      If  ruptured,  write  him 

to-day,  at  Marshall.  Mich. 

will  send  you  free  my  illustrated  book  on  Rupture 
and  its  cure,  showing  my  Applianc?  and  giving 
you  prices  and  names  of  many  people  who  have 
tried  it  and  were  cured.  It  gives  instant  relief 
when  all  others  fail.  Remember,  I  use  no  salves, 
no  harness,  no  lies. 

I  send  on  trial  to  prove  what  I  ?ay  is  true. 
You  are  the  judge,  and  once  having  seen  my  illus- 
trated book  and  read  it  you  will  'be  as  enthusiastic 
as  my  hundreds  of  patients  whose  letters  you  can 
also  read.  Fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail 
to-day.  It's  well  worth  your  time  whether  you 
try  my  Appliance  or  not.   ' 


FREE   INFORMATION  COUPON 

Mr.   C.  E.  Brooks. 

1402  D.  State  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 

Please  send  me  by  mail  in  plain  wrapper, 
your  illustrated  book  and  full  information 
about  your  Appliance  for  the  cure  of  rupture. 


Name   

Address    

City State. 


911 


FREE 


7S&  50,000  BOOKS 

FREE  BY  MAIL 

WORTH  $10  TO  ANY  MAN 

Every  afflicted   man,    suffering1   from   any   man  disease, 
should  write  quick  for  his  copy  of  this  Wonderful  Free 
Book.    It  tells  in  plain,  strong,  simple  words  how  any  man 
can    privately  cure  himself  at  home,   of  such    diseases   as 
Blood  Poison  (Inherited  or  Acquired),  Vital  Weakness,  Loss 
of     Power,     Nervous     Debility,     Indiscretions,     Organic    or 
Contagious    Disease,     the    After-effects    of    Fast    Living; 
Stomach,     Liver,     Kidney     and     Bladder     Troubles.      No 
matter  how   long  you  have  suffered,    how   old  or  stub- 
born  your   case,    how    often    you    have    failed    to    find 
relief  or  how  discouraged  and  down-hearted  you  are 
— this  book  will  be  a  revelation — give  you  new  hope — ■ 
a  new  lease     on  life.      It   is   chock   full   of   good,   sound   logic 
and  advice — just  the  things  you   should   know   and  follow.     If 
you   want  your  old-time   health,   strength   and  manhood  re- 
stored, send  RIGHT  NOW  for  your  copv  of  this  Great  Guide 
to     Health — mailed     FREE,     postpaid,     in     plain,     sealed 
envelope. 

DR.  JOS.  LISTER  &  CO. 

996   Northwestern    Building, 
Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


YOU 


THE 
HOME 
CURE  OF 

MEN'S 
AILMENTS 


VARICOSE     VEINS    VS.     OBESI 


Perfect  fitting 
Elastic  Hosiery  gives 
sure  relief  in  Vari- 
c  o  s  e  conditions. 
Those  afflicted 
should  obtain  expert 
advice  in  this  direc- 
tion. Your  physi- 
cian's opinion  in 
time  will  save  much 
trouble.  Support  the 
Varicose  Veins  by 
wearing  Elastic 
Stockings,  Knee 
C-ai>s,  Anldets,  etc. 
Elastic  Stockings 

from  $2.00.  I  give 
you  the  benefit  of  my  long  experience 
in  the  fitting  of  Elastic  Hosiery. 


For  honest 
truss  fitting 
or  in  Scro- 
t  u  m  Sup- 
ports, such 
a  s  Suspen- 
sories, Ath- 
letic Or  Jock- 


Corpulent  people  find 
relief  in  our  true-fitting 
Abdominal  Belts, 
which  reduce  the  abuV- 
nien  and  kegp  down  the 
formation  of  superfluous 
flesh.  Also  support  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen 
and  relieve  the  strain  on 
the   surrounding   muscles 


—  prevent         Backache, 

Hernia,   etc.     Avoid  Anti-fat  meiieines   to   re- 
otrapS,       S  e  e  duee.     See  your  physician  before  ex  peri  men  ting. 
mp         Hrnmc     Attention  given  to   special   supports  for  stage 
inc.        uuiu»|  purposes>      A]8q    Hying    Belt.?,    etc. 

V   tO    5.  J  OBESITY  BELTS  FROM  $3.00. 

A.    PARKS    BLACK.    G.    M.. 

F.xnert    in    Elastic    Hosiery,    Abdominal   Belts.   Etc.. 
R23  (Ith  Ave.,  near  31st  St..  New  York.  X.   Y..  IT.  S.  A. 


OLD      STAMPS     WANTED. 

We  buy  hundreds  of  cancelled  postage  stamps.  1  cent  to  .?7-j  ]viid  for  certain  cancelled  postage 
stamps.  You  may  find  <a  fortune  among  your  letters.  Send  stajnp  for  buying  list.  AC^IE  W. 
HOEsE,  4O0  Chestnut  St.,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SEPTEMBER   MOKN   PENNANTS.  0x24,  $1.00  per  dozen;   Pillow  Tops,  $1.30  jvjt  dozen, 
nants,  banners,   pillow  tops  otf  every  description  inade  to   order  at  wholesale  prices.     Agents   wank-d. 
Samples  fo  cents  each.     BADGER  FEI/T  HOUSE,  407  Chestnut  St,.    Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Try   Murine   Eye    Remedy 


FOR 


Granulated  Eyelids 


.  *t».  r«  .ii 


iiO  w.r* 


Write  for  Book  of  the  Eye, 
Murine  Eve  Remedy  Co..  Chicago. 


Sold  at 
Your  -DruKKist'g* 
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AT  HOME 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  make  your ' 
own  Beer  at  home  with  "AM  BE  BW" 
and  save  money.      Yen'  simple  and 
(easy — a  (few  minutes  does  the  work. 
No    experience,    no    apparatus,    no 
i  trouble.      "  AiMBHEW"  is  the  con- 
centrated ingredients  of  Real  Lager 
Betr.    Just  pure  Barley  Malt  and 
Hops.     A  sparkling,  foaming  and  refreshing 
Lager  Beer  at  only 

IONE  CENT  A  GLASS 

It  has  that  delicious  flavor  and  refreshing 
qualities  that  gives  you  lip-smacking  satisfac- 
tion. Anyone  can  now  have  in  their  own  home 
a  cooling  and  nourishing  glass  of  Lager  Beer 
whenever  they  tyrant  it.  Strictly  legitimate — 
Dry  or  Wet.  makes  no  difference.  Keep  a  sup- 
ply on  hand  and  save  money.  Used  already  in 
thousands  of  homes.  Startling  discovery  has 
excited  everybody.  Saves  Brewers'  enormous 
expenses  and  profits.  Costs  nothing  to  in- 
vestigate. Spend  one  cent  and  save 
hundreds.  Just  a  postal  to-day.  Ask 
for  booklet — "How  to  Make  Beer  at 
Home"  and  sample  proposi- 
tions, etc..  FREE. 


I  The  Ambrew  Co. 

Dept  2100,  Gncinnati.O. 


NO  HAIR—NO  PHY 

jn®i€SON'S 

INFLUX  HAIR    GROWER 

Absolutely  guaranteed  to 
grow  hair  on  bald  heads. 
Will  relieve  all  cases  of 
Dandruff,  Eczema,  Itching 
Scalps,  and  stop  hair  from 
falling  out.  Will  produce 
eyebrows  or  mustache. 

E.  E.  JACKSON  &  CO. 

Kalamazoo        -         -        Mich. 


Trade  Mark 


tf?^s' 


WILL  YOU  mXS£gE!2m 


RHEUMATISM 

My  New  External  Remedy 

So  Good  That  1  Take  All 

Chances  on  Results 


COUPON  BRINGS  IT  TO  TRY 


I  am  so  sure  that  my  Drafts  will  bring 
relief  to  you,  no  matter  how  bad  your 
case,   that  I  want  you   to   try   them  at  my 

expense.      Send 


Fred'k  Dyer, 


my  coupon  with 
your  name  and 
address.  and  by 
return  mail  you 
will  set  a  regular 
Dollar  pair  of  my 
famous  Foot 
Drafts  to  try  free. 
If  you  could  read 
my  letters  telling 
of  marvelous 
cures,  you  would 
believe  me  when 
I  say  that  I  know 
of  nothing  so  safe 
and  sure  for  Rheu- 
matism of  every 
kind,  no  matter 
where  located  or 
how  severe,  as  my 
Drafts,  which  are 
a'lready  in  demand 
all  over  the  civil- 
ized world.  We 
have     letters     even 


Backus,  of  N.  D.  took  27  rn  13 
hours— profit  $70.20.  1915  Model 
Steel    Automatic    Handi-Tool.       18 

Useful  tools  in  1.  Lifting  and  Pull- 
ing Jack.  Wire  Stretcher.  Splicer 
and  Mender.  Post  and  Stump  Pull- 
er. Tire  Tightener,  Cable  Maker, 
_  Press,  Vise.  Hoist  Wrench,  etc. 
Operates  Automatically.  Has  power  of  40 
men.  Guaranteed  for  Life.  Sold  on  30  days' 
trial.  Old  '"Jacks"  can  be  traded  in.  Spare 
time  or  permanent  work.  Demonstrator  and 
supplies  loaned.  Credit  given.  Write  for 
factory  agency  offer. 

Chas.  E,  Benefiel  Co.,    WB0|. 

Industrial  Bide:..  Indianapolis".  End. 
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from   cases  of   30   to    40     years'     standing. 

saving   that  at   last  they  have   been   cured. 

But  it  takes  verv  little  faith  to  fill  out  and 

mail  a  coupon  and  then  if  you  are  satisfied 

after  a  thorough   trial,     you    can    send    me 

One     Dollar.        If  Trade   Mark 

not.      keep     yonr  J 

money.      I      take 

your    word.    How 

can     you     .iustify 

yourself    for    not 

investigating       a 

harmless     r  e  m  - 

edy    so    powerfully    backed 

thousands    of    letters    from    satisfied    users, 

when  you  can  test  its  merits  without  cost? 

Don't  delay,  but  send  this  coupon  to-day — 

now. 


up 


tens    of 


r-This  $1  Coupon  FREE^ 

Good  for  a  regular  $1.00  pair  of 
Dyer's  Foot  Drafts  to  be  sent  Free  to 
try   (as  explained  above)   to 

Name .' 


Address , 


Mail   this   coupon   to   Frederick   Dyer, 
WA15   Oliver  Bldg..   Jackson.   Mich. 


RUPTURE    VICTIMS! 

HERE'S    JOYOUS.    GLORIOUS    NEWS    FOR   YOU. 


Free! 


Free! 


WONDERFUL  INVENTION  REPLACES  TRUSS.  ACTUALLY  CURES  RUPTURE. 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFERED  EVERY  SUFFERER.   READ  THIS. 


Hurrah!  the  day  of  the  old  fashioned,  ill  fitting, 
uncomfortable,  ever-slipping  steel  .sitting,  elastic 
band  or  leg  strap  harness  is  gone  forever.  A  won- 
derful new  device  has  taken  its  place.  Nothing 
like  it  has  ever  been  known  before,  and  the  re- 
sults from  its  use  are  bringing  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  hundreds  of  rupture  victims  who  have  been 
truss  tortured  for  years. 

The  Wonderful 
SchuIIIng  Rupture  Lock 

is  something  that  the  thousands  of  rupture  suffer- 
ers have  been  waiting,  looking,  hoping,  longing 
for — something  that  can  be  worn  with  comfort, 
day  and  night,  asleep  or  awake,  at  work  or  at 
play,  all  the  time,  everywhere;  cannot  slip,  bind, 
pinoh,  gouge  or  "gauld"  the  flesh;  holds  the  rup- 
ture, single  or  double,  big  or  little,  with  the  firm- 
ness of  a  vise  and  yet  so  gently,  softly  and  com- 
fortably that  the  rupture  is  soon  forgotten.  But 
that  is  not  all — 

It  Is  Actually 
Curing  Rupture 

Think  of  it!  CURING  RUPTURE,  healing  the 
openings,  closing  them  up,  so  that  it  is  iwssible 
to  go  without  the  Lock,  and  without  support  of 
any  kind.  Think  of  it,  rupture  sufferers — think 
what  this  means — not  only  comfort  and  perfect 
holding  ALL  the  time,  not  only  relief — but  actual 
CURBS  are  being  effected. 

Investigate  this— you  can  try'  the  WONDERFUL 
SCHUILI'NG  RIITURE  LOCK  at  your  home  and 
wear  it,  use  it,  test  it  in  any  way  you  like  for  30 
day* — FREE. 


Now  is  the  time — here  is  your  chance  to  obtain 
the  comfort  and  relief  you  have  been  so  long  look- 
ing for — the  actual  CURE  you'  have  hardly  dared 
to  hope  for. 

Praise  of  Hundreds 
Proves  It 

Read  these  extracts  from  a  few  of  hundreds  of 
letters  received: 

Mr.  John  Schinnerer,  Columbus,  Indiana.  81 
years  old,  says:  "I  \>as  fitted  with  a  Schuiling 
Rupture  Lock  four  months  ago,  and  now  find 
ruptured   openings  entirely  healed   up." 

Mr.  E.  E.  Diekereon,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
6ays:  "It  held  my  rupture  as  nothing  before  had 
done.  Wore  it  eight  months  and  was  completely 
cured." 

John  Gorend.  R.R.,  Arlington.  S.  C.  says:  "It 
is  the  pleasure  of  my  life  to  confess  to  you  that 
after  five  months  of  service  from  your  Rupture 
Lock  I  am  now  a  cured  man." 

Trial  Offer  and 
Rupture  Book  Free 

Write  this  very  day  for  the  Schuiling  Book, 
"HOW  TO  Cl'R/E  RUPTURE"  and  FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER  of  the  WONDERFUL  SCHUIL- 
ING RUPTURE  LOCK.  THINK  OF  IT!  you 
can  get  this  and  wear  it,  tr.\  it.  test  it,  use  it — 
for  a  whole  Jionth  without  taking  any  chances, 
without  risking  a  i>enny  or  going  to  any  tumble 
whatever.  Write  now — now,  now,  now.  while 
you're  thinking  of  it.  You'll  be  thankful  the 
longest  day  you  live. 


Qonrl  TViia  Tn./lav  Send  coupon  below  or  post  card  with  your  name  and  address  and 
OtTUU  X  his  1U  uaj  6encj  it  SOW— TO-DAY.  It  takes  hat  a  moment — costs  nothing — 
means  everything  to  you.     The  grandest  surprise  of   your  life  and  joyous,   glorious  relief  awaits  you. 

SCHUILING  RUPTURE  INSTITUTE, 5lVw"MirVetStJndianapolisJ^V. 

Please  send  30-day  Trial  Offer  and  Book,  "How  to  Cure  Rupture"  all  FREE. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D 


Town     State 

914 


This   Happy    Wife 

Wishes  to  tell  you  FREE 

HOW  SHE  STOPPED 

Hep  Husband's  Drinking 

Write  to  Her  and  Learn  How  She  did  It. 

For  orer  20  yean*  James    Anderson    of   152   Elm 
Ave..   HiUbura.  iN.    Y..   was  a  very  hard  drinker. 

His  case  seemed  a  hope- 
less one.  but  10  years  ago 
•his  wife  in  their  own 
little  home  gave  him  a 
si'n.ple  remedy  w  hioh 
much  to  her  delight 
©topped  'his  drinking  en- 
tirely. 

(She  also  tried  this  rem- 
edy on  her  brother  and 
several  neighbors.  It  was 
successful  in  every  case. 
None  of  them  has  touched 
liquor  since. 
She  now  wishes  every- 
one  who  has  drunkenness  in  their  homes  to  try  this 
simple  Temedy.  for  she  feels  sure  that  it  will  do  as 
much  for  others  as  it  has  for  her.  It  can  be 
given  secretly  if  desired,  and  without  cost  she  will 
gladly  and  willingly  tell  you  what  it  is.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  write  her  a  letter  asking  her  ;how  she 
cured  her  husband  of  drinking  and  she  will  reply 
by  return  mail  in  a  sealed  envelope.  As  she  has 
nothing  to  sell  do  not  send  her  money.  Simply 
send  a  letter  with  all  confidence  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
Anderson  at  the  address  given  above,  taking  icare 
to  write  your  name  and  full  address  plainly. 


-*^S:wi 


f*  Free 

VcUiC6F  Treatise 


The  Leach  Sanatorium,  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana,  has  published  a  book- 
let which  gives  interesting  facts 
about  the  cause  of  Cancer,  also 
tells  what  to  do  for  pain,  bleeding, 
odor,  etc.  Write  for  a  copy  of  it 
to-day,  mentioning  this  publication. 


A    REAL   SUMMER   SEIXER 

Everybody,  young  and  old,  every  home, 
church  fair,  picnic,  etc.,  is  a  sure 
customer  for  our  concentrated  soft 
drink  extracts  for  making 

Non- Alcoholic  Summer  Drinks 
Refreshing,  healthful.  Seven  different 
kinds  —  Orangeade,  Oherry  Bounce, 
Raspberry,  etc.  Small  package — carry 
it  light  with  you.  One  bottle  makes  32 
glasses.  Guaranteed  pure.  Get  it 
while  it's  new.  100  per  cent  profit. 
!Xo  competition.  No  experience  needed.  Write 
postal  to-day  for  special  pronosition   FRiBB. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS   COMPANY 
2200  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


DEAFNESS 
CONQUERED! 

Generous  Offer  of  a  Free  Book 

to  all  Deaf  People  who 

Wish  to  Hear 


Deaf  people  every- 
where will  rejoice 
with  all  their  hearts 
over  the  new  treat- 
ment for  Deafness 
that  is  restoring 
hearing  in  so  many 
cases  once  thought 
hopeless.  In  order 
that  every  one  may 
learn  of  this  treat- 
ment— by  all  odds 
one  of  the  best 
known  yet  for  Deaf- 
ness— the  finder  of 
this  successful  new 
method  has  written 
a  very  interesting 
and  helpful  book 
which  he    will    send 

absolutely  free  of 
charge  to  any  person 
who  suffers  from 
Deafness.  It  shows 
in  the  plainest  man- 
ner the  causes  of  Deafness  and  Head 
Noises,  and  points  out  the  way  to  regain 
clear  and  distinct  hearing.  Careful  draw- 
ings of  the  ear  and  its  complicated  pas- 
sages, made  by  the  best  artists,  illustrate 
the  book. 

+r,.?e*fness  Specialist  SpToule,  author  of 
this  desirable  work,  has  for  twenty-five 
years  been  making  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  Deafness  and  Head  Noises,  and  his 
successful  new  treatment  for  Deafness  .is 
the  reward  of  all  his  patient  study.  Now 
ne  wishes  every  one  who  suffers  from  Deaf- 
^1  an,y  degree  to  learn  how  science  can 
conquer  this  cruel  affliction. 
c^01^*  ne^leet  your  Deafness  any  longer! 
toend  for  this  book  today,  and  learn  how 
hearing  is  being  restored,  quickly  and  per- 
manently. Many  who  once  believed  their 
oearness  incurable  have  already  gained 
perfect  hearing  by  following  the  advice 
given  In  its  pages.  Write  your  full  name 
and  address  on  the  dotted  lines,  cut  out  the 
free  book  coupon.  Mail  to  Deafness  Sne- 
SK         Sproule,  200  Trade  Buildinsr,  Boston, 


FrCC  Book    Specialist  Sproule,  please   send 
me  your  new  book  on  the  treat- 
Coupoil      went   of   Deafness   and  Head 
^  Noises   free. 


FULL    NAME, 


ADDRESS 
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Goitre  Goes — Without  Knife,  Pain 

or  any  ill  effect — without  leaving  home — without  loss  of  time.  You  can  prove  it  at  our  risk. 
"GOITRENE"  offers  by  far  the  surest,  quickest,  safest,  most  natural  and  scientific  goitre  treat- 
ment ever  originated.  It  has  a  most  remarkable  record  of  cures — cures  of  men,  women,  children, 
who  before  had  tried  various  other  methods  without  avail — cures  of  the  most  obstinate  cases  of 
many  years'  standing,  of  outward  goitre  and    inward  goitre,  of  hard  tumors  and  soft  oaes — genuine 

PERMANENT    CURES 

Read  this  as  a  sample: 

"I    had    been    troubled 

with    a    goitre     for     a 

number    of    years.      At 

times     it     troubled     me 

considerably.     Sometimes 

I    felt     distracted     and 

could     hardly     breathe. 

Sometimes        I        could 

hardly     eat     or     drink. 

Then.     ay;ain.     I     spent 

sletpless    nights.       But 

when     I     began     to  uae 

Goitrene      it    did    not 

take      long      before      I 

felt    a    change    coming 

over    me.       It    seemeJ 

as    if     I     was    anotlu-:' 

person.       I     am     very 

glad      to      state      tha 

goitre        has        entirely 

disao'>eared." — Mrs.      J. 

KO'BES,       Holland, 

Mich. 

"GOITRENE"  IS  GUARANTEED.     Money  (positively  refunded  if  it  uoesn't  do  as  agreed. 
Write  at  erne  for  Free  Booklet  and  most  convincing  testimonials  you  ve  ever -read.     Addres* 
THE  GOITRENE  CO..  Dept.  W,  91»  W.  bod  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


FREE   TO 

ASTHMA    SUFFERERS 

A  New  Home  Cure  That    Anyone    Can   Use 
Without    Discomfort  or  Loss  of  Time 

We  have  a  New  Method  that  cures  Asthma, 
and  we  want  you  to  try  it  at  our  expense.  No 
matter  whether  your  case  is  of  long  standing  or 
recent  development,  whether  it  is  present  as  oc- 
casional or  chronic  Asthma,  you  should  send  for 
free  trial  of  our  method.  No  matter  in  what  cli- 
mate you -live,  no  matter  what  your  aire  or  occu- 
pation, if  yon  are  troubled  with  Asthma,  our 
method  should  relieve  you  promptly. 

We  especially  want  to  send  it  to  those  appar- 
ently hopeless  cases,  where  all  forms  of  inhalers, 
^oiir-hes.  opium  preparations,  fumes,  "patent 
smokes,"  etc..  have  failed.  We  want  to  show 
even-one,  at  our  own  expense,  that  this  new  method 
is  designed  to  end  all  difficult  hreathirg.  all 
wheezing,  and  all  those  terrible  paroxysms  at  once 
and    for   all    time. 

This  free  offer  is  too  imnortant  to  neglect  a 
single  dav.  Write  now  and  then  be-ri-1  the  method 
at  one.  Send  no  money.  Simply  mail  coupon 
h-low.      Do   Tt  Tcvinr. 


FREE   ASTHMA  COUPON 

FRONTIER    ASTHMA    CO..    Room    727J 
Nlapara  and  Hudson  Sts..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Send  free  trial  of  your  method  to: 


These  great  tablets  have  restored  to  me 
perfect  manhood  at  43.  After  having  been 
without  manly  vim.  vigor  and  vitality  for 
more  than  eight  ye^rs.  I  had  rheumatism 
and  pains  In  my  legs;  in  fact,  mine  was  a 
case  of  general  debility.  I  tried  doctors 
and  brother  druggists,  being  a  druggist 
mvself:  but  only  got  slleht  relief,  till  T  fi- 
nally started  to  experiment  on  myself  with 
the  above  results.  Any  man  or  woman 
v-ho  wants  perfect  •health,  vim.  vigor  and 
vii-alitv.  no  matter  how  old  they  are.  or 
how  bad  they  feel,  have  now  a  chance  to 
get  what  they  want, 

"Perfect  Health  and  Vigor" 

VTritp  me  at  once,  or  se"d  M.00  for  a 
month  treitment.  and  I  will  send  you  an 
extra   month    treatment    free. 

H.      J.      BROWN 

408  Beckman  Building 
Dept.  W.  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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Near  the    Consumers 

NEW  YORK  STATE'S  BEST 

The  Choicest  for  Fruit  and  Garden 

Send    for    Free    Illustrated    Catalogue. 


GREIN &GO 

IOO.GREiN.BLDG-     BUFFALO    N.Y. 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  candle 
power  light,  costing1  only  2 
cents  per  week.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Brighter 
than  electricity  or  ficetvlene, 
and  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
No  Dirt.  No  Grease.  No 
Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a 
match.  Every  lamp  war- 
ranted. Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

THE  "BEST"  LIGHT  CO. 

414    E.   5th   Street,   CANTON,   OHIO. 

DRINK 
HABIT 

For  the  good  of  those  wno  are  victims, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  drink  haoit, 
I  have  written  and  published  a  very  inter- 
esting illustrated  book  which  describes 
how  I  was  freed  completely  from  the  crav- 
ing, and  for  several  years  I  have  not  had 
any  desire  to  touch  a  drop  of  anything  al- 
coholic. My  book  contains  information,  by 
following  which  thousands  of  drinkers 
have  admittedly  been  saved. 

Many  men  who  do  not  want  to  be  freed 
of  drink  curse  have  been  secretly  saved  by 
wives,  mothers  or  sisters.  They  did  not 
realize  what  was  happening  until  they 
found  all  desire  had  left  them — they 
couldn't  drink  any  more  whisky  or  beer — 
then  they  rejoiced  at  having  been  saved. 
My  book  has  been  proven  many  times 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  a  multitude  of 
families.  Praised  by  physicians,  judges, 
editors,  clergymen  and  legions  of  others. 
Don't  lose  this  notice;  it  may  not  appear 
again.  Simply  write  Edward  J.  Woods, 
657-H,  Station  E,  New  York,  N.  Y„  and 
you  will  soon  receive  the  FREE  book  of 
valuable  information  in  plain  wrapper,  and 
happiness  may  soon  be  yours.  Correspond- 
ence  confidential. 


Stay  Vigorous  at  Seventy 

Kellogg's   Sanitone  Wafers  Revive  Vitality 

in  Men  and  Women  When  Life's  Snn 

Begins  to  Set. 

50c  BOX  FREE 

What  you  ARE,  not  what  you  WERE, 
is  what  counts  in  the  game  of  life.  It's  up 
to  men  and  women  to  be  "live  ones"  and 
not  slow  down  too  soon.  Kellogg* s  Sanitone 
Wafers  keep  your  vital  energy  aglow — 
drive    away    all    gloominess    and    peevish- 


I'm  the  Eqnal  in  Nerve-Force    and    Power 
to    Any    of    the    Rising    Generation. 

ness,  and  strengthen  your  petered-out 
nerves. 

When  ambition  deserts  you  and  vitality 
sags  down  near  zero;  when  you're  fagged 
out  in  brain  and  body  and  your  nerves 
lack  vim — the  Kellogg's  Sanitone  Wafers 
"ginger"  you  up  to  concert  pitch,  put  "the 
punch"  in  your  muscles,  and  make  you 
tingle  all  over  with  health.  $1.00  a  box 
at  druggists. 

Send  your  name  and  address  to-day  with 
six  cents  in  stamps  to  help  pay  postage 
and  packing  for  a  free  50c  trial  box  of 
Kellogg's  Sanitone  Wafers,  to  F.  J.  Kel- 
logg Co..  2723  Hoff master  Block.  Battle 
Creek.    Michigan. 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

F.  J.  KELLOGG  CO., 

2  72  3  Hoff  master  Block. 
Battle    Creek.    Mich. 
Kindly  send  me.  Free,  a  5  0c  package 

of  Kellogg's  Sanitone  Wafers. 

.Name     ........•.•••••••< 


.  .  .  .  , 


Street     

City State 
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We  Knit  to  Order  and  Correctly  Fit 

Elastic  Stockings  ami 
Abdominal  Supports 


of  every  description.     Our  catalog  with 
directions,    etc.,   FREE  upon  request. 

CURTIS  &  SPINDELL  COMPANY 

202-204  Oxford  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 


$25  GOLD  WATCH,  20-YEAR  GUARANTEED,  THIN  MODEL,  RUBY  JEWELS,  *4.95 

Here  is  the  watch  you  have  always  'wanted,  sent  you  at  our 
Gold  j-j,^ — without  one  cent  in  advance.  Write  if  you  prefer  Ladies' 
Boys'  or  Gents'  size,  gold  sunburst  or  fine  white  enamelled 
dial,  open  face,  plain  polished  or  beautifully  engraved  hunting 
case,  and  we  send  this  elegant  20-year,  fully  guaranteed,  thin 
model,  stem  wind  and  set  watch  O.  O.  D.  to  your  Post  Office, 
or  for  Free  Examination  and  test  at  your  Express  <  >ffice.  If 
satisfied  with  it  and  sure  it  equals  a  17-Jewel.  $25  Gold  Watch, 
pay  post  or  expressman  our  Special  Sale  Price,  only'  $4.DG,  and 
LIGHT  WATCH  COMPANY,  Dept.  TV.  A.,  CHICAGO.   ILL. 


bUAKA.MKK 

watch  is  yours 


Write  now. 


D,   SiSO  TO    3-75    F»ER   WEEK 


AGENTS   WAiMTl 

SPARi  TIME  ^o  ru.J^Ts^cToU  ^^§  Selling  Easy  Wringer  Mops 


150%  PROFIT-Sfart-Now 


Two    turns    of    crank    wrings    out    every    drop    of 
practical,      reliable,     durable,     never     wears     out. 
buys.       No    talking    necessary.     Show    it.      Take    the 
started     now,     don't     wait.        We     will     help     you. 
Agents,  Salesmen,  Managers  in  every  coun- 
ty   to    fill    orders,    appoint,    supply,    control 
sub- agents.      1  f>0  per  <-t*nt.   profit.     No   in- 
vestment   required.     Sample   free   with   first 
srder.     New    catalog.     Instructions,    sworn- 
ro    evidence*    all     free.      lT.    S.    MOP    CO., 
20R      MAIN      STREET,     TOLKDO.     OHIO. 


water.     Simple, 
Every     home 
order.       Get 
We    want 


This 
cut  shows 
mop  on 
floor.  It 
e  p  or  e  a  da 
out  and 
is  held 
down  to 
floor  at 
all  points. 


FARMS 


Over  lOO  of  the  best  farms  in  Northern  New  Jersey: 
within  two  hours  of  New  York  City,  three  hours  of 
Philadelphia.  Many  of  these  excellent  farms,  folly 
stocked  and  cropped,  that  can  be  sold  for  prices  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  person. 


SKND     FOK     CATALOGUE.       Address 


HARRY  CHRISTINE,  WASHINGTON,  N.  J. 


01 S 


TOBACCO 

BIT 


HA 


A  very  interesting  book  has  been  pub- 
lished on  tobacco  habit — how  to  conquer 
it  quickly  and  easily.     It  tells  the  dan- 
gers of  excessive  smoking-,  chewing,  snuff 

using,  etc.,  and  explains  hovv  nervous- 
ness, irritability,  sleeplessness,  weak 
eyes,  stomach  troubles  and  numerous 
other  disorders  may  be  eliminated 
through  stopping  self -poisoning  by  to- 
bacco. The  man  who  has  written  this 
book  wants  to  genuinely  help  all  who 
have  become  addicted  to  tobacco  habit 
and  says  there's  no  need  to  suffer  that 
awful  craving  or  ,  restlessness  which 
comes  when  one  tries  to  quit  voluntar- 
ily. This  is  no  mind- cure  or  temperance 
sermon  tract  but  plain  common  sense, 
clearly  set  forth.  The  author  will  send 
it  free,  postpaid,  in  plain  wrapper. 
Write,  giving  name  and  full  address — a 
postcard  will  do.  Address  Edward  J. 
Woods,  657  K,  Station  E,  New  TorK 
City.  Keep  this  advertisement,  it  is 
likely  to  prove  the  best  news  you  ever 
read  in  this  almanac. 


How  John 

Quit 
Drinking 


The  Cream 

of  New  York  State  Farms 

are  around  Oneida.  They  grow  big  crops  of 
grain,  alfalfa,  fruit,  etc.,  and  keep  splendid 
dairies.  Flourishing  towns  and  cities  with 
first-class  railroads  all  through  the  section 
furnish  the  best  of  markets.  I  have  such 
facns  for  sale  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

J.  H.  FORT 

Oneida,  New  York 


DUES 


DON'T  BE  CUT 


Until    Yon    Try    This 

Wonderful   Treatment. 

If  you  have  piles  in 
any  form  write  for  a  FREE  sample 
of     INFALLIBLE     PILE     TAB- 
LETS and  you  will  bless  the  day 
that  you  read  this.      Write  Today. 


INFALLIBLE  TABLET  CO. 
Dept.  100,  Marshall,  Mich. 


The 

Happy 

Reunion 


Golden 

Remedy 

Did  It 


Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

If  you  have  a  husband,  son,  brother, 
father  or  friend  who  is  a  victim  of 
liquor,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below. 
You  may  be  thankful  as  long  as  you  live 
that  you  did  it. 


Free  Trial  Package  Coupon 

Dr.  J.  W.  Haines  Company 

6898  Glenn  Bids.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me,  absolutely  free,  by  re- 
turn mail,  in  plain  wrapper,  so  that  no 
one  can  know  what  It  contains,  a  trial 
package  of  Golden  Remedy  to  prove 
that  what  you  claim  for  it  is  true  In 
every  respect. 

Name    

Street    

City 

State     
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CROOKED  SPINES— STRAIGHTENED 

Cure  Yourself  or  Your  Child  at  Home,  Without  Pain  or  inconvenience,   of  any 
Spinal    Deformity,   with   the   Wonderful    SHELDON    APPLIANCE. 

No  matter  how  old  yon  are.  or  how  long  you 
have  suffered,  or  what  kind  of  spinal  deformity 
you  have,  there  is  benefit  and  a  possible  cure 
for  you  by  means  of  the  wonderful  Sb'ldon 
Appliance.  It  is  as  firm  as  steel,  and  yet 
clastic  at  the  right  places.  It  gives  an  even, 
perfect  saipport  to  the  'weakened  or  defonm  d 
spine.  It  is  as  easy  to  take  off  or  put  on  as 
a  coat,  causes  no  inconvenience,  and  does  not 
dhafe.or  irritate.  No  one  can  notice  you  are 
w  aring  it. 

CURE  YOURSELF  AT  HOME 
The  Sheldon  Appliance  is  made  to  or- 
der to   fit   each   indi- 
vidual    perfectly.       It 

weighs   ounces,    where 
' "\  other    supports    weigh 

■pounds.     The  price  is 

within  the  reach  of  all. 

Hundreds    of     doctors 

recommend  it. 

AVe  Guarantee  Sat- 
isfaction    and    I>t 

You  Use  It  30  Days 

If    you   or   your   child 

are      suffering      from 

spinal    trouble  of   any 

nature,   write  at   once 

for  our  new  book  vifh 

full    information    and 

references.     If  you*  will 

describe  4he    case     it 

will   aid   us   in   giving 

you  definite    informa-        fei;? 

tion  at  once. 

227  15th   St.,  Jamestown,   N.  Y. 


w 


t 


PH 


!LO  BURT   MFG.  CO. 


HEALTHY    LUNGS     FOR     ALL 


SCHNOTER'S  RIBBON 

SHOULDER  BRACE 

(Patented.)  Corrects    Round 

^^  Shoulders,      develops 

chest  and  lur.g3  and 
allows  for  deep  breath- 
ing. 

Keeps    one    straight 
and  makes  life  a  pleas- 
ure.    Ask  for 
Schnoter's     Ribbon 

Shoulder  Brace. 

Avoid  imitations; 
look  for  our  Trade 
Mark,  J.  C.  S. 

PRICE    75C. 
Made  for  either  sex. 


|  At  all  Druggists'.  1 
If  not  obtainable, 
remit  P.  O.  Money 
Order  or  Express  M. 
Order  direct,  give 
measurements  around 
chest,  then  the  brace 
will  he  sent  to  you 
prepaid. 
J.  C.  Schnoter  Co. 

Makers  of  Uo^d  Shoulder 
Braces. 

523    Sixth  Ave.. 
New    York,     N.     Y.. 

U.   S.   A. 
Estab.  1870.         Tel.  Con. 
See  pau'eu  804-4)8-910 


SHOULDER  BRACE  AND 
SUSPENDER  COMBINED 

This  brace  will  tend 
to  rectify  the  habit  of 
stooping  shoulders,  will 
also  expand  and 
strengthen  the  chest 
?nd   back. 

Keeps  the  Shoulders 
back  and  is  a  constant 
reminder. 

Round    Shoulders 

lead    to    Lung    and 
Chest  diseases. 
PRICE    $1.00. 


$100       MONTHLY 

May  be  made  mailing  circulars.     Particulars  free.     MONEY  MIAK'NG  IDEAS,  409  W.  Chestnut  St., 
Milwaukee,   Wis. 

OLD       COINS       WANTED. 

We  bay  hundreds  of  old  coins.     $4M  g>aid  for  l8">6  Flying  Eagle  Cent:   $25.00  for  18.T8  RilTer 
P"llar;   Gold   Dollars  $1.">0  up,  according  tc   dates.     Send  10  cents  for  ^buying  list.     May  make  you 
rich.     A.   II.  KRAI'S,  175  Kraus  Building,   Milwaukee.   Wis. 


Try   Murine   Eye    Remedy 


l'OK 


Granulated  Eyelids 


"Write  for   Bool*  of  the  Eye, 
Marine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sold  nt 

Your  Drusfinst's. 
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THIN  FOR  YEARS 


a 


Gains  22  Pounds  in  23  Days" 

"I  was  all  run-down  to  the  very  bottom,"  writes  F.  Gagnon. 
"I  had  to  quit  work  I  was  so  weak.  Now,  thanks  to  Sargol, 
I  look  like  a  new  man,     I  gained  2  2  pounds  in   2  3  days." 

"Sargol  has  put  just  10  pounds  on  me  in  14  days,"  states 
W.  D.  Roberts.  "It  has  made  me  sleep  well,  enjoy  what  I 
ate  and  enabled  me  to  work  with  interest  and  pleasure." 

"I  weighed  132  pounds  when  I  commenced  taking  Sargol. 
After  taking  20  days  I  weighed  144  pounds.  Sargol  is  the  most 
wonderful  preparation  for  flesh  building  I  have  ever  seen,"  de- 
clares D.  Martin,  and  J.  Meier  adds:  "For  the  past  twenty 
years  I  have  taken  medicine  every  day  for  indigestion  and  got 
thinner  every  year.  I  took  Sargol  for  forty  days  and  feel 
better  than  I  have  felt  in  twenty  years.  My  weight  has  in- 
creased from  150  to  170  pounds." 

When  hundreds  of  men  and  women — and  there  are  hundreds, 
with  more  coming  every  day — living  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  broad  land  voluntarily  testify  to  weight  increases  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  10  to  3  5  pounds,  given  them  by  Sargol, 
vou  must  admit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thin  Reader  that 
there  must  be  something  in  this  Sargol  method  of  flesh  build- 
ing after   all. 

Hadn't  vou  better  look  into  it,  just  aS  thousands  of  others 
have  done?  Many  thin  folks  say:  "I'd  give  most  anything  to 
put  on  a  little  extra  weight,"  but  when  someone  suggests  a 
way  thev  exclaim,  "Not  a  chance.  Nothing  will  make  me 
plumo.  I'm  built  to  stay  thin."  Until  you  have  tried  Sargol, 
you  do  not  and  cannot  know  that  this  is  true. 

Sargol  has  put  pounds  of  healthy  "stay  there"  flesh  on  hun- 
dreds who  doubted,  and  in  spite  of  their  doubts.  You  don  t 
have  to  believe  in  Sargol  to  grow  plump  from  its  use.  You 
just  take  it  and  watch  weight  pile  up,  hollows  vanish  and 
your  figure  round  out  to  pleasing  and  normal  proportions.  You 
weigh  yourself  when  you  begin  and  again  when  you  finish  and 
you  let  the  scales  tell  the  story. 

Sarsrol  is  absolutely  harmless.  It  is  a  tiny  concentrated  tab- 
let. You  take  one  with  every  meal.  It  mixes  with  the  food  you 
eat  for  the  purpose  of  sena  rating  all  of  Its  flesh  producing  in- 
gredients. It  prepares  these  fat  making  elements  in  an  eaeily 
assimilated  form,  which  the  blood  can  readily  absorb  and  carry 
all  over  your  bodv.  Plump,  well-developed  persons  don't  need 
Sargol  to  produce  this  result.  Their  assimilative  machinery 
performs  its  functions  without  aid.  But  thin  folks'  assimila- 
tive organs  do  not.  This  fatty  portion  of  their  food  now  goes 
to  waste  through  their  bodies  like  unburned  coal  through  an 
open  grate.  A  few  days'  test  of  Sargol  in  your  case  will  surely 
prove  whether  or  not  this  is  true  of  you.      Isn't  it  worth  trying? 

50c  BOX  FREE 

To  enable  any  thin  reader,  ten  pounds  or  more  under  weight, 
to  easily  make  this  test  we  will  give  a  5  0c  box  of  Sargol, 
absolutely  free.  Either  Sargol  will  increase  your  weight  or  it 
won't  and  the  only  way  to  know  is  to  try  it.  Send  for  this 
Free  Test  Package  to-day.  enclosing  10c  in  silver  or  stamps 
to  help  pay  postage,  packing,  etc.,  and  a  full  size  5  0c  package 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail,  free  of  charge.  Mail  this  coupon 
with  your  letter  to  the  SARGOL,  CO.,  DEPT.  2 00- A  HERALD 
BLDG..    BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


If  yon  -want  a  beau- 
tiful and  well  roun- 
ded figure  of  sjmme- 
trical  proportions, 
if  you  want  to  gain 
some  solid  pounds  of 
healthy  "stay  there" 
flesh,  if  you  want 
to  increase  your 
weight  to  normal — 
weigh  what  you 
should  weigh — accept 
this  Free  50c  Package 
today. 


COME,  EAT  WITH  US  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

This  coupon  entitles  any  person  to  one  50c  package  of  Sargol,  the 
concentrated  Flesh  Builder  (provided  ^ou  have  never  tried  it,  and 
that  10c  is  enclosed  to  cover  postage,  packing,  etc.)  Read  our 
advertisement  printed  above,  and  then  put  10c  in  silver  in  letter 
today,  with  coupon,  and  the  full  50c  package  will  be  sent  you  by 
return  post.     Address: 

THE     SARGOI,     COMPANY, 
^  .     Dept.    200-A    Herald    Bldgr.,    Binghamton,    N.    Y. 
write  your  name  and  address  plainly  and 

PIN   THIS    COOPON    TO   YOUR   LETTER. 
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TRUSS  WEARERS,  SS85  S 

Tiresome,  torturous  trusses  can  be  thrown  away  forever,  and  it's  all  because  of 
SMART'S  PJLAPAO-FADS.  which  are  so  different  from  the  painful  truss,  beinjr  medi- 
cine applicators  made  self-adhesive  purposely  to  prevent  slipping:  and  to  afford  an 
arrangement  to  hold  the  distended  muscles  securely  in  place.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to 
YOU.  ruptured  sufferer,  to  feel  that  you  would  be  no  more  a  slave  to  the  bonds  that 
would  hold  you  caged  up  forever.  To  prove  this  let  us  send  you  FREE,  postpaid  a 
TRIAL,  of  the  marvelous  PLAPAO  together  with  Mr.  Stuart's  wonderful,  logical  book  for 
rupture  sufferers.    Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  a  postal  card,  and  mail  it  to  us 

w^wri^endTou1   FREE      TRIAL.      OF"      PLAPAO 

NO  STRAPS,  BUCKLES  OR  SPRINGS  attached  to 
the  PL.APAO-PADS  —  cannot  slip,  so  cannot 
chafe  or   compress   against   the   pubic   bone. 

RUPTURE 

Soon      disappears      under      proper 

MECHANICO-CHEMICO 

treatment.      No     operation,     pain. 

danger   or    hindrance    from    work. 

Thousands  suffering  from  most  obstinate  cases 
have  successfully  treated  themselves  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  home.  Soft  as  velvet — easy  to  apply — 
inexpensive.  Two  International  Juries  of  Awards 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Plapao-Pads.  First.  Gold 
Medal  and  Diploma  International  Exposition,  Rome.  Reduced 

Reduced  Facsimile      Second.   Diploma  with  Grand  Prix  at  Paris.   Process  Fac-Simile 

Grand  Prix.  of  recovery  is  natural,  so  afterwards  no  further  use  Gold  Medal, 

for  trusses.  We  will  not  only  send  you  Free  Trial  of  IMaoao  and  Mr.  Stuart's  instruc- 
tive book  but  we  will  produce  positive  and  invincible  evidence  that  Planao  WILL  heip 
and  cure' you.  Don't  go  on  in  the  old  way  another  day.  Write  to-day  for  the  Big 
Free   Treatment.      Address.  ___ 

PLAPAO  LABORATORIES,  Inc.,   Block  99,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


No  pressure  on  back- 
bone. Back  ]>ads  rest 
on  soft  part  of  buttock 
each  side  of  spine. 
Judge  for  yourself. 
Fine  and  easy  adjust- 
ment. Cannot  slip  out 
of  place.  A  dream  of 
simplicity  and  secur- 
itv. 

Simple    and   Most 
Practical. 


Perfection  in  truss  fitting.  Con- 
forms to  the  shape  of  the  hotly.  No 
cutting  in  at  sides.  Our  perfection 
2-inch  cover  is  a  marvel  for  comfort. 
Note  how  the  pads  set.  the  upward 
nressure.  and  how  they  fit  in  at 
lower  end,  leaving  no  chance  for 
runture  to  escape.  Look  at  other 
trusses  or  appliances  and  see  the  dif- 
ference. 
Scientific  and  Most  Com- 
fortable. 


With   the   DIFFDNBACH   TA  ATER   PAD  TRUSS   we   guarantee   to   improve  your  rupture   within 
two  weeks.     No  leg  straps  or  steel ^springs i.     The   DIFFENBACH  TRUSS  is  the  most   scientific   and 

n^VRiiTfnh     YAo^f^J^PV    ^W^PS    FREE.     Office  hours  0  to  6  P.  M. 
DIFFL.NBACH   &   CO.,  102  T\est  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City.     Tel.  55  Bryant,  1  door  West  of  Gth  Ave. 


BEFORE 


LitUe  Wonder 
Suspensory ;  no 
chafing  or 
li:ic!iing;  price 
$1.00  i*>sti>aid. 
•id  waist 
measure. 

DIFFENBACH   &  CO. 
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niFFENBAOIFS 
SUPPORTING  BEET 

will  reduce  your  abdomen, 
develop  your  chest  and 
lungs,  induce  proper 
.ihiiiij;  will  relieve 
backache:  will  increase 
your  height  and  make  you 
feel  and  look  like  a  ih-w 
man;  special  belts  for 
after  operations  and  rup- 
ture, if  you  cannot  call, 
w  lite  for  booklet. 

102    WKST    flil)  STREET 
NEW   YORK   CITY 


AFTER 


Real  Hair  Grower 

Found  at  Last! 


The  Great  English  Discovery  "Crystolis 

Grows  Hair  in  30  Days 


$1,000.00  Reward    if  We  Cannot  Prove   Our  Claims 
Try  It  at  Our  Risk.     Mail  Coupon  To-Day 


Beautiful  Hair  and  lots  of  it— if  you  use   Crystolis 


Some  of  the  most  eminent  Scientists 
in  Europe  consider  "Crvstolis."  the  New- 
English  Hair  Grower,  the  miost  wonderful 
discovery    of    the    century. 

The  judges  of  the  Brussels  and  Paris 
Expositions  enthusiastically  awarded  Gold 
Medals   to   this  marvellous  hair  grower. 

Since  we  secured  the  American  rights 
thousands  of  men  and  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  write  telling  of  the 
phenomenal  results  obtained  by  its  use. 
People  who  have  been  bald  for  3  0  years 
now  glory  in  beautiful  hair.  Others  who 
have  had  dandruff  all  their  lives  have 
got  a  clean,  healthy  scalp  after  a  few  ap- 
plications   of    this   wonderful    drug. 

We  don't  care  whether  you  are  both- 
ered with  falling  hair,  prematurely  grav 
hair,  matted  hair,  brittle  hair  or  stringy 
hair,  dandruff,  itching  scalp,  or  any  or 
all  forms  of  hair  trouble — we  want  you  to 
try    "CRYSTOLIS"    at    our    risk. 


We  give  you  a  binding  guarantee  with- 
out any  "strings"  or  red  tape  that  it 
won't  cost  you  a  cent  if  we  do  not  prove 
to  you  that  "Crystolis"  will  do  all  we 
claim  for  it,  and.  what's  important,  we 
have  plenty  of  money  to  back  our  guar- 
antee. Cut  out  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  it  to-day  to  Creslo  Laboratories, 
200  M  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  T. 


FREE  COUPON 

The  Creslo  Laboratories.  200  M  Street. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y^ 
I  am  a  reader  of  The  World  Almanac 
Prove  to  me  without  cost  how  Crystolis 
stops  falling  hair,  grows  new  hair,  banishes 
dandruff  and  itching  scalps  and  restores  gray 
and  faded  hair  to  natural  color.  Write  your 
name    and    address    v>lainlv   and 

PIN  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR 
LETTER 
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Established 

Over 
Fifty  Years. 

Always 
at  the  Same 

Address 


DITMAN'S 
FRAME    TRUSS 


This  TRUSS  is  most  efficient  in  controlling  Hernia 

ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS,  ELASTIC  STOCK- 
INGS and  all  Elastic  Goods  made  up  fresh  for 
each  order. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  Surgical  Appliances, 
ARCH  SUPPORTERS,  CRUTCHES,  INVALID 
CHAIRS.  We  Make 

BRACES  for  CURVATURE  OF  SPINE 
BRACES  for  WEAK  ANKLES 
BRACES  for  BOW  LEGS 
BRACES   for    KNOCK    KNEES 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS  for  BOTH  LEGS  AND  ARMS 


2  Barclay  Street 


A  J.  DITMAN 

(Opposite  Woolworth  Building) 


New  York 
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Relief  for  Catarrh 

ufferers  Now  FREE 


You   Can    IVJow  Treat  This  Trouble    in  Your  Owr» 
Home  and  Get  Relief  at  Once. 

Kow  the  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Was  Discovered 

By    the    new  r-pi  HIS  terrible  disease  has  raged  un- 

method  the  nose  checked  for  years  simply  because 

l^d    throat    are     1       symptoms  have  been  treated  while 

Effective    y  local  the  cause  of  the  trouble  has  been  left  to 

.remedy    applied   circulate   in   the   blood,   and   bring   the 

directly    to    the  disease  hack  as  fast  as  local  treatments 

afflicted      mem-  ,.        ,.  .. 

branes.  could  relieve  It. 

C.  E.  Gauss,  who  experimented  for  years  on  a  treat- 
ment for  Catarrh,  found  that  after  perfecting  a  balm 
that     relieved    the     nose     and     throat 

The  Elixir,  troubles  quickly,  he  could  not  pre- 
[fomach1,   has   a  vent    the    trouble    beginning    all    over 

direct     influence  again. 

cons  membrane's      On  test  cases,  he  could  completely  re- 

of  the  body  and   m0ve   all   signs   of   Catarrh   from   nose 

ffST:'  «K  cures    the    dis-        d   throat,   but   in   a  few   weeks   they 

LM  ease    by    remov-    aLxyx    L 

^f  I        ing  the  cause,      were  back.  m 

Careful  experiments  and  ^^iga^s  have  ^T(^    I  GoeS   tO   the    Root   of 

that  as  the  troubles  were  «peUe^f^  Stoooed-up  noses 

K  attSX  ^aS^rh^ufd  -turn  stronger 
San  ever  Mr.  Gauss  has  gone  way  ahead  of  the 
ordinary   methods   of   treatment   and   has   provided   a 

remedy  that  ml}*         ^m^ 

jtheCause 

'ana  immediately  Gives  Re* 
lief  to  the  Xose  ana  Throat 

~    r,f  aprartnti    Perm.,  says  that  after  trying 
Reese  Jones    of  Scranton    re      t^isynev7   method   and— 

many  other  t^gXelv  clear  and  free  and  I  am  not 
V.otVerlTbv  the  diseaseelyany  more  The  New  Combined 
Treatment's  ffyfcS^&S^y  he  obtained  in 
cther^r/s^urihl  NeT  Combined  Treatment  must  in- 
evxtabl?  be  accepted    for  vermane «  xe. alts. 

Sarah  J.    Cape.  ..Mount  P^^of  catarrh 
"I  suffered   the  pains  anddisuess  or  c ai 
for  thirteen  years  and.   ^edle« ;  to  statue 
nearly  every  method.      But  b J  y°ur  ^not 

od   I    was   comvletelv    .cme;J"„VPVme'' 
imagine  the  joy  that  has  come  over  me_ 

Trial  Treatment  FREE 


Stopped-up  noses 
Constant  "frog-in-the- 
throat" 
Nasal   discharges 
Hawking  and  spitting 
Snoring  at  night 
Bad  breath 
Frecuert    colds 
Difficult    breathing 
Smothering  sensation  In 

dreams 
Sudden   fits  of  sneezing 
D-y   mucus   in   nose 
and      any     of     the     other 
symptoms     that     indicate 
approaching      or     present 
catarrh. 


This   new   method    is 


welfare"  of  "humanity,   so  ^^1^^  person 

cent  of  cost.  ,    ,  , 

A  large  trial  treatment,  with  complete,  rm- 
nutf  directions,    will    be   sent   free    to   any    ca 

^&T»    m.n«r..  tafce   no   HsUs     ™*e    no 
promises.     Simply  clip,  sign  ^"'l'"^™. 

together  with  the  valuable  book  on  Catarrn.^ 


„-.    _    __    — —    —    —    —    —  — 

I  Send  the  Test  Treatment 
FREE 

C.  E.   GAISS,  ,     „    __.    ' 

I  6162  Main  Street,  Marshall.  Mich. 

.     .  ■   ■>     »  If     your    New    Combined     Treatment 

*o^+    *a    fhe     I  will    relieve   my   Catafrrh    and    bring  me 

so    important   toine     |  snirits    again.    I    am 


health  and  good  spirits  again.  I  am 
*  willing  to  be  shown.  So.  without  cost 
1  or  obligation  to  me.  send  fully  pre- 
■  paid,  the  Treatment  and  Book. 


I  Name .  . 

I 

I  Addj-ess 

I 


I 


THE  WORLD  ALMANAC  ADDENDA. 
Addressing* 

RAPID   ADDRESSING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dun    Building, 
290   Broadway,    New   York. 

Artificial    t,yes. 


Artificial  human  eyes  made  to  order.  Large  stock 
on  hand.  Supply  all  eye  infirmaries  of  Greater 
New  York  and  vicinity.  Terms  reasonable  Write 
for  particulars.  Established  1851.  MAGER  &. 
GOL'GKLMANX.    IPS   E.    12th   St..    New   York. 

Art    Schools. 


Lawyers. 


BARTHOLDI'S  "~ 

schools  teaoh  Photo-Engraving.  Photography  Il- 
lustrating. Painting;  practical  shop  instruction- 
ooth  year.  • 

92  5th  Avenae,_New_York  City 

Cameras    and    Lenses. 

We  are  headquarters  in  buying,  selling  and 
exchanging  second-fiiand  Cameras  and  L-lnses 
Have  a  full  line  of  the  latest  Kodaks.  Century" 
Premo  and  Graflex  Cameras  always  on  hand;  aiso 
*?v$x£U.T,yy&  for  bargain  Ifet.  GLOECKNER 
&_  N  E     Bl  CO..  171  Broadway.  New  York 


CONSULTATION     FREE  " 

family  and  financdal  difficulties    accidents    Sub- 
rogate s  matters,  incorporations,  wills    confident* 
t^P^^"*™***:   open    evenings.      ATTC 
.\E\.    bi    W.   ia>.    Room  20.    Pho.P  kts   h>ti» 

Advice  concerning  real  estate,  investments    bu 

S^ii3    e- tcu'  •.WritJe  facts  Pl«»Iy.  enclose  a  one'dollai 
bill  -with  it  and  save  trouble 

oc    r>H*,   ^v    SALPETER. 

38    Park   Row,    New   York   City 


JMale  Help  Wanted. 


SloO  Per  Month  and  Expenses.     Salary  or  Com- 
mission—Introducing our   King   Butter   Separator 
Produces  best  grade  of  butfreT  from  cream  or  milk. 
sweet  or  sour    in  less  than  5  minutes.     Write  for 
our  free  sample  and  salary  propositions. 
De  King  Mfg^Co..  Dept.  113.  Chicago,  111. 


Mercantile  Agencies. 


Cemeteries. 


THE   WOODLAWN  CEMETERY^ 

Borough  of  the  Bronx.     Lots  $150  up. 
Write  for  Descriptive   Booklet,    or  bv   request  a 
representative  will   call.      Telephone   connection. 
Office,    20   East   23d    St.,    New   York. 


Cigars. 


R.  G.  DIN  &  CO., 

Dim    Building. 
290   Broadway,    New  York. 


Packing  Boxes. 


U 


P  RYAN.  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Old  and  New 
Packing  Cases,  Sawdust  and  Box  Straps  Estab- 
lished 1850.  Office  and  yards  556  to  560  Washing- 
^J^gwYork  City.     Telephones  1837.   1838 


A.  SCHULTE 

IMPORTED     KEY     WEST     AND 
xTT-„r  CIGARS. 

NEW   YORK.  BROOKLYN 


Real    Estate. 


Collections. 


DOMESTIC 
NEWARK. 


R.  G.  DUN  &  CO., 

Dun  Building, 
290   Broadway.    New   York. 


Detectives. 


M  .  Westlotorn's    Detective    Agency 

Tale   and    Female    Detectives;    shadowing,    con 
fidential   investigations.    &c.    CaH.    write  or   tele- 
phone.     ALBERT   E     WcEF"" 
::''   East  42d  St.,    New  York 


_,  ATTENTION!  " 

tJV^cW?16,  b,uy  and  invest  trough  O'HARA 
isKOS.,  Real  Estate  Firm  at  2873  Webster  Ue 
Bronx:  Because  the  firm  is  established  since  1901- 
Because  the  firm  knows  Bronx  value?  for  \>ui' 
Because  the  firm  believes  in  the  Bronx  for  ft 
home,  for  vacant  property,  for  placing  money  on 
Lond  and  Mortgage  on  Bronx  property  Lots 
from   $600   up;   houses   $3,500 

O'HARA  BROS.,  2S73  Webster^lve^Bron* 

Roofing. 


ROOFING 

So    Cents    Roll;    108    3auare    feet*    naii-s- 
iM^PTvE-   WBSTLOTOBN.    Principal,     c_e men t        Rubber   Roofing    Mfg.    Company; 


Gold   Bought. 


or  return  goods. 


BUYS     platinum,      diamonds, 
gold,    pawn    tickets,    antiques. 
Send  to  me;  I  will  send  money 
654  6th  Avo..  38th  St. 


Help   Wanted. 


BE  A  DETECTIVE 

*nT?*TSJ?ig*payr:  nice  ™rk:  ^Perience  unneces- 
sary, write  for  free  particulars.  WAGNER  1243 
Lexington   Ave.     Now  WnL-       n«r.»    344  ■    x^° 


5  Oortlandt  Street.   New  York  City 


Safes. 


--^.^  ^^^222.  Spring    7S0.  "  ' 

TROIS  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO., 

Show   Card    Writing. 


Invalid   Chairs 


^^ALID^HATRS,  AH  Styles 

m,r  e, -w4^  ?h/ire  *?  snit  everT  requirement.     Get 

WHEEL  CHAlftS^" 

WE  MAKE  OVER  70   STYLES 

Catalog  "  U"   Illu.strat«8— Dos  ribes— (Free) 

SARGENT  CO     279  4th  Ave. 

UWnOLIll      UUi  New  York. 


,.I'rIV?l7^EARN  SHOW  CARD  WRITING,    A 
KM  J  ABLE   course    free   if    you    purchase    bo 
*>rtment  of  Alpha   Colors  to  use  while  practising 
Write    tor   particulars.        ALPHA     n>r.f)R     CO 
Inc..    Pent.    B.    1!>60   Broad  w  a  v.    New    York 


Skates. 


PEERLESS 

by  the 

Champions 


S  K  A  T  E  S 

Send 

for 

Circular. 


Lame    Peonle. 
The  Perfection  Extension 
Shoe  is  worn  with  readv 
made  oboes.      Both  feet 
look  aliko.     Shipped  on 
trial    Wri',>  for  booklet. 

HENRY  W.  LOTZ, 

313  3d  Ave..  New  York. 


FRANK    MacMrLLAN,  Box  60C .   Fort  Lee.  N.".T 
Storage  Warehouses. 

COLUMBIA     WAREHOUSES 

Columbus  Ave..  66th  to  67th  St.  Office,  149 
Columbus  Ave.  Telephone,  2977  Columbus.  The 
New  Columbia.   00th   St..   New  York  City. 


Wigs  and  Toupee-.. 


Improve  your  appearance  by  covering  your  bald 
spot    with    a    wig    or    tour>ee.       Protect    yon 
against  Catarrh  and  Neuralgia;  fit  and  match  pw- 
anteed  T>erfect.      Write  for  Booklet  W.      WALTER 
SOLOMON.  7l>9  6th  .W..   X.  Y.  City. 
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